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Is  ooaunencin*  a  new  vear  and  a  new  vo- 
Vutb*  of  The  iMrrary  Chronicle  at  the  same 
time,  there  can  be  no  impropriety  in  our  tak- 
ing a  prospective  and  retrospective  view, 
particularly  as  the  increasing  patronase  with 
which  we  are  honoured  enables  us  to  look 
forward  with  confidence,  and  on  the  past 
with  ■attraction.  We  began  oar  career 
as  free  from  prejudice  as  any  one  could  be. 
We  were  unfettered  liy  booksellers  or  au- 
titors,  and  have  yielded  to  no  constraints 
that  CO* Id  prevent  us  from  maintaining  the 
most  rigid  independence.  We  pledtred  our- 
selves, if  not  in  the  strict  lawruagc,  at  least 
m  the  spirit  of  the  Great  Charter,  that  we 
•*'ju\d  not  'buy.  seil,  or  delay  justice ;'  and  the 
rr-iult  has  been  the  obtaming  for  7V  Uterary 
Ch  usssrfi  ,  a  constamly-incTeasing  circulation, 
Ana  a  cuaracter  for  critical  integrity. 

Of  our  Labours  during  the  last  year  we 
'•sire  the  public  to  judge.  The  index  will 
•how  rh&i  we  have  not  been  deficient  in  in- 
dustry, as,  in  the  course  of  the  volume,  criti- 
<  il  and  anal  meal  reviews  have  been  given 
of  sssarfr  350  new  works ;  and,  had  we  been 
to  decide  on  a  mere  sight  of  bookt, 
■  might  have  been  doubled. 
While  we  have  keen  thus  attentive  to  the 
of  the  work,  we  have 


Uur  resume  for  the  last  year  will  be 
particularly  rich  in  original  corres- 
•specailly  in  essays,  sketches  of 
'JCtet*  assd  mannerr,  and  a  sort  of  running 
■hush inasy  on  the  vices  and  follies  of  the 
life.    Under  (he  head  of  Fine  Arts,  will  be 
and  a  critical  notice  of  the  exhibitions, 
•  -»■  churches,  and  public  buildings  m  the 
ij<-tropoiis,  written  by  a  gentleman  whose 
late  aeqvururtance  with  the  subjects  is 
equalled  by  the  freedom  and  strict  im- 
of  his  remarks. 


•  .e,r 

•  IV* 


too  under  favourable 
have  failed.  But  altliough 
baot  no  hymn  of  joy  or  triumph  on 
fori,  yet  it  must  be  allowed,  that  in 
ing  against  such  ojiposition,  it  is  clearly 
d  that  The  literary  Chronicle  is  suc- 
Ilv  established. 
Ill  be  seen  that  we  commence  our  Se- 
Vofatme  with  a  new  type,  which  ena- 
to  gjve  considerable  additional  mat- 
•ey  additional  charge.  Our 
have  also  been  ex- 
we  are  determined  to  snare  no 
The  MMto  ("xry  Chronicle 
an  wish  it.  With 
of  our  sincere  thanks  to  our 
and  readers,  we  eon- 
-  fade  with  wishing  that  we  may  all  long  live 
thus  to  j^resH  and  be  greeted- 


REVIEW  OP  NEW  BOOKS. 

'Dtc  Qibinet  of  Foreign  Voygtt  and  Trnwlt; 
or,  Annual  Scltctiont  J'rotn  the  Iditest  Work* 
of  that  Dttcriptum  which  have  yet  appeared 
i*  Enfiluh.  Vol.  1,  for  1833.  To  which 
it  jtrefiied,  A  Retrospect  of  the  G 


18ino.  pp.  408. 
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and  Travels  does  not  come  beforTus  m  the 
avowed  capacity  of  a  cbristmas  and  new 
year's  gift,  yet  its  size,  its  neat  gilt  case,- or- 
namented wrapper,  and  gilt  leave*,  all  con- 
vince us  that  trie  editor  thinks  it  no  inappro- 
priate offering  on  such  occasions,  and  in  this 
we  agree  with  him.  Geography  is  a  branch  of 
sc  ience  now  much  cultivated  even  by  the  Mr 
sex;  and  no  female  who  has  had  even  an  or- 
dinary education  can  be  imposed  on  with  die 
old  jokes,  that  the  Dutch  have  taken  Hol- 
land, or  that  the  French  have  taken  Um- 
brage. But,  although  the  Cabinet  of  Foreign 
\  oyages  and  Travels  is  well  calculated,  both 
from  its  contents  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  got  up,  to  prove  a  very  acceptable  present 
for  die  young,  yet  wc  should  do  it  manifest 
injustice,  did  we  not  V»te  t'»il  if  presents  as 
strong  claims  on  the  public  at  large;  ami  on 
this  ground  we  would  rr-coiumeud,  in  future 
years  (for  it  is  intended  as  an  annual},  that  a 
phiiner  and  cheaper  edition  should  be  pub- 
lisJied,  for  those  who  wish  to  consult  the 
work  for  the  useful  and  interesting  informa- 
tion it  contains,  rather  than  for  the  tasteful 
and  ornamental  manner  in  which  it  is  got 
up. 

The  object  of  the  work  U  pretty  clearly 


stated  in  the  title:  it  is  to  give  the  best  ex 
tracts  from  such  Iwoks  of  voyages  ahd  tra- 


vels as  have  been  published  during  the  year, 
and  yet  have  not  appeared  in  English :  a 
similar  volume  of  those  which  hoi*  appeared 
in  England  would  be  a  very  desirable  com- 
panion, if  the  claims  of  copyright  did  not  in* 
teri'ere  with  its  execution. 

It  would  be  a  mere  waste  of  time  for  us  to 
dwell  on  tbe  uses  of  a  knowledge  of  geogra- 
phy, or  to  point  out  the  various  discoveries 
that  yet  re maiu  to  be  made  in  that  science*. 
Thanks,  however,  to  the  enterprise  of  indivi- 
duals and  the  liberality  of  a  few  governments, 
every-  year  produces  some  new  and  interest- 
ing information  respecting  countries  and  peo- 
ple, our  knowledge  of  which  is  imperfect 
and  unsatisfactory.  England  has  done  much 
herself:  she  has  almost  yearly  one  or  more 
victims  sacrificed  in  peuetrating  the  interior 
of  Africa ;  her  sons  alike  brave  the  horrors 
of  an  arctic  winter  and  the  torrid  tone.  ELg- 
stand  alone,  and 


•  See  Nos.  23,  235,  and  237,  of  the  Literary 
Chronicle,  in  which  there  are  some  original  ar- 
byM.MalteBru 


travellers  on  the  continent,  whose  labours  are 
not  sufficiently  known  to  us,  merely  from  the 
hazard  of  translation ; — we  do  not  mean  the 
hazard  of  a  sale,  but  that  two  or  more  book- 
sellers may  have  pounced  on  the  same  work, 
and  bring  it  out  at  the  tame  time.  This  cir- 
cumstance has,  indeed,  so  much  influence  in 
shutting  out  the  mere  English  render  from 
the  field  of  European  literature,  that  we  won- 
dtr  some  sort  of  association  has  not  been 
formed  among  the  I.ondou  booksellers  for 
translations  alone. 

It  is  well  observed  by  tbe  editor  of  the 
work  before  us,  that  of  the  valuable  works 
published  by  foreign  travellers,  in  their  re- 
spective languages,  only  the  smaller  portion 
ever  becomes  known  to  an  English  reader. 
Indeed,  there  are  tome  which  it  would  not 
pay  to  translate  entirely,  and  yet  contain 
much  information  worth  knowing ;  then  there 
are  others  which  only  appear  in  the  conti- 
nental periodicals.  Now  a  work  that  shall 
give  us  the  spirit  of  foreign  voyages  and  tra- 
vels, as  the  Cabinet  does,  not  only  "ifpliw 
an  important  desideratum  in  literature,  but, 
if  well  done  (and  the  first  volume  is  an  ad- 
mirable specimen),  cannot  fail  of  being  ex- 
tremely popular. 

A  list  of  the  articles  the  work  contains  will, 
we  are  sure,  at  once  convince  the  reader  that 
the  editor  has  gone  to  sources  widi  which 
die  English  public  is  bv  no  means  well  ac- 
quainted. \Ve  have  first  about  forty.five 
pages  translate'!  from  Boie's  Tour  in  Nor- 
way; next  comes  a  description  of  an  Aurora 
Borealis ;  an  excellent  article  on  the  changes 
iu  the  climate  of  the  Alps;  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  Russians  and  Tartars;  a  de- 
scription of  the  rocks  near  Adersback,  in  Bo- 
hemia; Yon  Kn: liter's  Pilgrimage  in  the 
East ;  Webb's  account  of  the  Plains  of  Troy ; 
Dr.  Taucber  on  the  Salt  1-ake  of  Inderskoi; 
Eichfield  on  the  Eternal  Fire  at  Baku ;  an 
admirable  article  on  Hussion  Discoveries;  a 
description  of  the  Oasis  of  Siwah ;  the  best 
account  we  liave  yet  seen  of  the  volcanoes 
now  burning;  aud  Baron  Minutoli's  Travels 
in  Egypt,  which,  we  believe,  are  in  die  Eng- 
lish press.  To  these  articles  we  must  add  an 
admirable  introduction,  containing  a  general 
view  of  the  most  important  geographical  re- 
searches and  discoveries  during  the  last  ten 
years,  and  a  well-written  memoir  of  that  in- 
telligent traveller,  Humboldt.  The  selec- 
tions, we  doubt  not,  embrace  the  most  strik- 
ing parts  of  each  work,  and  are  very  interest- 
ing. We  llave  liUle  room  for  extract,  but 
first  quote  the  account  of  die  eternal  fire : — 

'  This  fire  is  in  the  peninsula  of  Apsche- 
ron,  twenty  versts  from  Baku,  and  is  justly 
called  one  of  the  wonders  of  southern  Rus- 
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ous  flames  here  and  there  issue,  which  are 
occasioned  by  the  exhalations  ofthc  naphtha. 
Though  this  fire  may  not  be  eternal,  yet  it  is. 
extremely  old,  for  there  are  traditions  of  the 
origin  of  similar  phenomena*  in  other  parts ; 
for  instance,  in  the  Ural,  on  the  river  Maxe- 
gischiack,  in  the  village  of  Rulp-Aul  (v.  Pal- 
las), and  that  which  I  have  seen  in  Walla- 
chia,  on  the  Tittle  river  Slainka,  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Lapatar,  on  Mount  Klaschna.  But 
the  origin  of  die  Tire  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Baku  is  buried  inlhc  obscurity  of  the  remot- 
est antiquity. 

'The  first  appearance  of  this  firr,  in  an  age 
when  the  phenomena  of  nrfture  wi  re  so  little 
known  and  explored,  might  appear  superna- 
tural. It  is  well  known  that  Media  was  die 
'  teat  of  Zoroaster's  doctrine,  and  of  the  intro- 
duction of  those  mysterious  receptacles  of 
the  eternal  fire  which  the  Mahometans  every 
where  destroyed.  Only  the  miraculous  flame 
of  Baku  arrested  the  blind  fury  of  the  Maho- 
metans. The  temple  consecrated  to  fire  is 
still  preserved  by  the  remnant  of  the  ancient 
Parsees,  or  fire- worshippers,  wlio,  though 
scattered  over  the  immense  tracts  of  Persia 
and  India,  come  hither  to  perform  the  pray- 
ers imposed  on  them  by  their  vows.  This 
temple,  however,  is  no  beautiful  specimen  of 
architecture,  but  a  simple  stone  square,  in 
the  centre  of  which  stands  the  altar,  from 
which  issues  the  eternal  fire.  The  flat  roof  is 
supported  on  four  columns,  from  which  a  con- 
stant fire,  conducted  by  tulies,  likewise  as- 
cends. On  the  roof,  above  the  altar,  is  a  lit- 
tle belfry. 

«  On  dark  nights  this  temple  is  descried 
even  at  a  great  distance,  and  is  the  more  in- 
teresting and  majestic  in  the  eyes  of  the  tra- 
veller, as  the  brilliant  flame  does  not  rcnem- 
blc  Vulcan's  destructive  fire,  but  is  like  some 
mysterious  phenomenon,  awakening  sublime 
recollections  of  antiquity. 

'  Within  the  wall  which  surrounds  the 
temple,  there  arc  some  stone  houses,  and  a 
small  garden,  the  residences  of  eis;ht  Parsee 
monks f.  During  the  time  of  worship,  they 
strike  the  bell  once,  generally  on  their  en- 
trance into  the  temple,  and  then  prostrate 
themselves  before  the  altar.  After  remaining 
for  a  pretty  considerable  time  in  this  posi- 
tion, they  rise,  strike  die  bell  once  more,  and 
then  finish  their  prayers.  They  give  the  fire 
the  firstlings  of  every  sort  of  food.  They  eat 
no  meat,  and  live  entirely  on  vegetables. 
Their  particular  affection  to  animals  is  nro- 
bably  the  cause  of  it.  The  guardians  of  the 
holy  fire  keep  a  great  number  of  dogs,  whom 
they  treat  as  friends  and  companions. 

• « They  originated  at  no  very  distant  period, 
by  the  lightning  having  rent  tbe  upper  b»rd 
layer  of  tbe  mountain,  which  made  an  issue 
for  the  inflammable  vapours,  and  at  Ibe  tame 
time  canted  tbe  flames  to  arise-' 

t  •  The  Europeans  call  them,  as  well  as  ill 
other  fire-worshippers,  Gurbcts,  which  seems 
to  be  a  corruption  of  tbe  word  Giaur,  by  wbicb 
they  designee  all  tbotc  who  profess  a  different 
reuignn.  They  call  tbe  Russians  Sarc  Giaur, 
or  Sans  Guebr,  i.e.  light-brown  idoluton,  pro- 
bably because  ihey  oUeive  fewer  persons  with 
black  bair  among  tbctn  than  among  the  peo- 
ple of  A»ia.' 


'  It  is  evident  that  they  prefer  their  religion 
to  all  others,  and  consider  themselves  as 
purer  dian  other  men,  because  they  are  fa- 
voured with  die  purest  notions  of  the  divi- 
nity. In  conversing  with  persons  of  a  dif- 
ferent religion,  they  protect  themselves  by 
certain  prayers,  which  they  jjppeat  m  an  un- 
dcr-voice.  '  They .  seemed  much  displeased 
when  my  companions  were  going  to  dress 
their  dinner  at  the  same  fire  as  theirs.  To 
satisfy  them,  I  had  the  kettle  removed  to 
another  part.  When  they  carried  water  near 
um,  they  always  cried  out,  brama,  brama, 
brama,  doubtless  to  counteract  oar  influence 
upon  it.  Perhaps  they  have  a  particular 
respect  for  water;  at  least,  in  remote  anti- 
quity, it  was  considered,  by  many  of  die  fol- 
lowers of  Zoroaster,  as  a  divinity. 

'  The  atmosphere  in  the  temple  and  in  the 
surrounding  court-yard  is  very  warm,  on 
which  account  the  monks  wear  a  very  light 
clothing. 

*  It  is  reported  that  the  monks  in  former 
times  frequently  made  singular  vows :  for  in- 
stance, to  remain  for  several  years  in  a  con- 
strained attitude,  with  their  arms  raised,  or 
holding  up  one  foot,  8cc.  This,  indeed,  has 
ceased ;  out  they  still  endeavour,  as  diey 
used  to  do,  to  prevent  the  women  from  ap- 
proaching the  sacred  fire ;  probabl y'that  their 
resencc  may  not  divert  their  attention. 
'  In  every  thii-7  that  surrounds  them, 
diese  monks  are  very  neat  and  cleanly. 
They  have  no  superfluitY,  but  poverty  is  un- 
known among  them.  Their  cells  are  like- 
wise lighted  by  the  subterraneous  fire,  which 
is  easily  extimmished  by  covering  die  vent 
through  which  the  gas  issues.  The  verdure 
of  the  garden,  on  the  other  side  of  the  coun- 
try, and  of  die  temple,  and  the  delightful 
shade  of  the  trees,  afford  these  hermit*  a  re- 
freshing coolness.  If  superstition  finch  in 
the  evanescent  plain  an  object  of  adora- 
tion, no  inconsiderable  advantge  is  derived 
from  the  naphtl«a  which  is  so  common  here 
and  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  yields  to  the 
crown  an  annual  revenue  of  two  hundred 
thousand  rubles.' 

There  is  an  excellent  account  of  all  the 
known  volcanoes  in  the  world ;  hut  this,  as 
well  as  several  other  interesting  articles,  we 
must  pass  over  forthe  present.  We  add  two  ar- 
ticles ;  the  first  is  an  account  of  a  very  beau- 
tiful aurora  borealis,  which  Dr.  Schubert,  a 
late  traveller  in  Sweden,  saw  in  the  province 
of  Aelsingland: — 

'On  die  19th  of  September  I  arrived  at 
Delabo,  at  near  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
At  about  half-past  nine,  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  a  very  beautiful  aurora  borealis, 
Uit  was  not  able  to  perceive  that  it  was  ac- 
companied widi  the  slightest  noise.  The 
northern  sky  was  brilliantly  illuminated  with 
bright  varying  rays,  which  moved  alternately 
up  and  down  in  an  oblique  direction ;  they 
were  sometimes  white,  then  green,  yellow, 
red,  nearly  resembling  the  colours  of  the 
rainbow;  at  one  time,  they  kept  distinct 
from  each  other ;  at  another,  they  blended 
together  with  the  most  lively  play  of  colours, 
then  separated  again;  and  sometimes  the 
whole  seemed  to  stand  still :  the  appearance 
was  the  most  beautiful  when  dark  clouds 


passed  !>ehind  the  rays,  or  the  stars  twinkled 
through  them .  It  was  not  quite  light  enough 
to  read,  but  about  as  light  as  when  the  moon 
is  veiled  in  thin  transparent  clouds.  It  con- 
tinued about  an  hour,  but  it  freque 
through  the  night  It  is  sometimi 
brilliant  than  when  I  saw  it,  but  in 
less  so.  It  is  seldom  that  a  year  passes 
without  an  aurora  borealis,  and  then  it  is 
very  frequent.  On  high  mountains,  it  seems 
to  hover  round  tbe  traveller.' 

From  Bote's  Tour  in  Norway,  we  quote  a 
most  remarkable  instance  of  what  human 
nature  can  bear  in  those  climates  :— 

'In  November,  1814  or  1813,  John 
Frank,  of  Moskencie,  rowed  to  the  nume- 
rous cliffs  on  the  west  of  this  bland  (Mos- 
ken),  and  moored  against  one  of  them  to 
shoot  sea  otters.  He  went  on  shore,  but 
probably  neglected  to  secure  the  boat  pro- 
perly, as  die  remains  of  it  were  soon  after 
found  floating  on  the  water ;  and  it  being 
supposed  of  course  that  be  had  perished,  no 
difficulty  was  made  in  proceeding  to  the  le- 
gal division  of  his  property  among  his 
heirs.  Nearly  a  month  afterwards,  a  boat 
accidentally  touching  at  the  cliff,  discovered 
the  unfortumate  man,  who,  without  stieaking 
a  word,  fell  upon  -die  provisions  in  the  boat 
He  was  dreadfully  disfigured  by  want  of 
food,  yet  still  able  to  stand  upright.  The 
magistrates  won  after  visited  this  place,  and 
are  said  to  have  taken  down  his  statement  in 
writing.  He  affirmed  that  he  had  lived  on- 
ly on  turf  and  snow,  instead  of  fresh  water, 
of  which  diere  was  none  in  the  place.  Pro- 
bably, however,  be  hod  eaten  also  rm 


some  on  a  cliff  some  hundred  paces  in  ex- 
tent, but  did  not  think  fit  to  acknowledge  it. 
After  his  delivery  he  was  seized  with  a  se- 
vere fit  of  illness,  but  survived  it  four  ycars. 
Hc  is  said  to  have  been  distinguished  for  a 
remarkably  muscular  make.' 

Although  we  shall  return  to  this  velum*, 
yet  we  think  it  necessary  to  state  that  it  con- 
tains four  interesting  views,  and  a  portrait  of 
Humboldt.  

Ldten.frcni  the  Jrkh  Highland*.    Post  8vo. 

pp.339.  I-ondon,  1824. 
As  the  state  of  Ireland  will  necessarily  oc- 
cupy a  considerable  share  of  die  attention  of 
Parliament  at  the  ensuing  session,  any  work 
calculated  to  throw  a  light  on  the  subject  is 
entided  to  notice;  and  that  such  is  the 
case  with  the  Letters  from  the  Irish  High- 
lands, we  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting.  It 
U  true  that  they  do  not  enter  into  a  political 
discussion  of  the  advantages  of  the  uiuon,  nor 
do  they  touch  on  the  great  question  of  Ca- 
tholic emancipation — topics  certainly  on 
which  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  graft  a 
new  argument  or  reconcile  the  very  dis- 
cordant opinions  already  entertained. — 
Tiie  miseries  of  Ireland  lie  much  deeper 
dian  many  politicians  seem  to  imagine,  and, 
were  the  union  to  be  dissolved,  and  Catho- 
lic emancipation  granted  to  its  fullest  extent, 
we  do  not  believe  the  country  would  become 
either  rich  or  happy.  The  bane  of  Ireland 
is  in  the  ignorance  of  its  j>ea-s;uiiry,  and  in 
that  bigotry  which  is  inseparable  from  the 
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ay  ti  education    ana    improvement  in 
Htty  country.    In  no  part  of  the  world  is 
tic  iufluenco  of  the  priesthood  stronger  than 
it  u  a  Inland :  since  there  we  have,  within 
ii»  last  few  months,  pretended  miracles,  per- 
formed by  a  nxmkjsi  prince  of  Holienlohe, 
ud a oauve  priest  actually  murdering  a  child, 
ii  dw  presence  of  its  own  parents  and  a  host 
pawns,  on  pretence  of  expelling  an  evil 
s^ra,  with  which  he  said  the  little  innocent 
Equally  striking  instances 
i,  in  the  volume  before  us,  of  the 
losdhqauy  of  the  Irish;  and  that  the  lio- 
am  Catholic  churdi  is  intolerant,  we  need 
'■>*  to  to  Ireland  to  ascertain,  since  its  great 
h*A  ha  recently  proscribed  the  Bible,  and, 
£1*  the  Grand  Seignior,  prohibited  its  circu- 

Much  has  been  written,  and  more  said,  on 
lae  state  of  Ireland  ;  and  yet  it  is  notorious 
'  tii-j  .; -i_-.il  n.ass  "l  thi  1  -i ! _ ! . -e i  4:1  1  Irish 
pvipnlation  are  as  ignorant  of  die  real  dia- 
racier  of  each  other,  as  if  they  lived  in  dif- 
ferent hemispheres.  The  work  of  Mr.  Cro- 
ktr,  recently  published,  is  one  of  the  best 
Uat  has  appeared,  and  it  has  an  excellent 
t  ;mpaniou  m  the  Letters  from  the  Irish 
HishUnd?.  which,  though  somewhat  local, 
on  the  real  condition  of 
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for  they  are  more  than  one, 
of  both  sexes,  are  stated  to 
■  u*  i-u-ji-jiTs  of  a  lawd)  party,  who  ti  ok 
ep  weir  k  whine  in  that  wilderness,  Cun- 
t-ettara,  and  who  wish  *  to  lend  some  assist- 
•&cr,  buweirr  inning,  towards  removing  tlie 
veil  which  "mill  the  state  of  Ireland.' 
This,  to  a  considerable  extent,  die  work  must 
accomplish ;  it  is  well  written,  and  contains 
a  spirited,  and,  we  doubt  not,  a  very  faithful 
pictae  of  the  domestic  character  of  die  Irish 
f,  viewed  not  in  a  hasty  tour,  cr  by 
is  observer,  but  drawn  from  a  long 
among  them,  and  a  full  acquaint- 
the  subject,  by  persons  who  have 
in  their  cottages,  mixed  with 
,  to  all  their  distiesses  and  tra- 
and  watched  them  in  their  avoca- 
and  amusements.    The  picture  thus 
HWB  is  eminently  calculated,  net  only  to 
■^ake  us  better  acquainted  with  a  country's 
f  nde,  '  a  be  dd  peasantry,'  but  removes  many 
■  rrtmeous  opinions  formed  of  Uiem,  by  show. 
iaS  tktt,  however  desj>erate  or  ferocious  may 
**  the  habits  of  some  {.ortion  of  die  Irish, 
is  much  hospitality  and  a  great  deal  of 
cwd  feeling  to  1*  met  with  in  the  country. 

The  principal  author  of  these  letters  ap- 
pears to  be  an  English  gentleman,  who  has 
-  •••te*  m  Ireland,  and  we  find  liim  veiypro- 

rnous  exactions  of  middle  men!   While  in 


a  shelter  for  two 

a  hor<e,  aiid  a  pig.  ami  .iiiudrv  other  miscel- 
laneous animals,  besides  the  family,  and  the  I 
guests  newly  arrived.  V«'e  were  ushered 
into  an  inner  room,  which  had  two  beds  011 
the  ground-door,  two  more  in  the  loft,  and  | 
above  that,  a  roosting-place  for  die  chickens. 
The  floor  was  damp  and  uneven,  the  room 
dark  and  dirty.  Our  repast  consisted  of  po- 
tatoes and  eggs,  winch  I  enjoyed  tolerably 
well.  Not  so  my  fastidious  eompnnion,  who 
was,  however,  better  satisfied  w  til  the  eggs, 
exclaiming  in  rapture  with  every  shell  that 
he  cracked,  "Thaui.  Heat  en  they  have  coal* 
on!" 

'  After  our  repast  was  finished,  we  began 
to  think  of  our  arrangements  for  the  nigut. 
I  laid  me  down  in  my  cloak,  widiaport-l 
mailt,  ni  for  my  pillow,  and  slept  sound  and 
well,  except  when  awakeued  occasionally  by 
the  moans  of  my  friend,  whose  nocturnal 
sufferings,  when  recapitulated  the  next  morn- 
ing, were  pretty  nearly  as  follows: — 

'  "  As  soon  as  you  laid  down  on  the  bed, 
I  composed  myself  to  sleep  in  my  chair  by 
the  fire;  but  tlie  smoke  that  poured  out  from 
the  chimney  for  a  whUe  prevented  my  getting 
any  rest.  At  last,  I  fell  into  a  dose  of  a  few 
minutes,  but  was  soon  startled  by  finding  my 
chair  sink  into  tlie  floor;  and  as  often  as  I 
sought  for  a  more  secure  foundation,  the 
same  result  broke  in  upon  my  slumbers. 
Once  I  was  awakened  by  the  entrance  of 
dm*e  or  four  great  girls,  and,  curious  to  know 
I  what  was  to  l>ecome  of  them,  I  routed  my- 
self to  watch  dieir  ascent  into  the  cock-loft, 
and  saw-  diem  comfortably  nestled  in  the 
I  thatch  just  below  die  fowls.  Not  long  after, 
the  cocks  began  to  crow,  and  die  hens  to 
cackle,  and,  on  waking,  I  found  the  lire  gone 
out,  which  tempted  me  into  the  Kitchen. 
I  saw  the  floor  literally  strewed  with 
leg?;  and  the  thicks  began  to 


linen  apron,  which  is  not  very  1 
must  be  confessed,  and  a  coloured  cotton 


>r,  accompanied  by  a 
__  out  for  Lettergucsh,  at  the  foot  of 
fencoooa,  where  he  was  told  there  was 
On  their  way,  they  were  compelled 
10  stop  at  an  inn  at  Rosscroe,  of  which  we 
Jve  an  amusing  description  :— 

'  The  hotel  at  Rosscroe  would  "be  worth  de- 
"n  pi  km,  if  it  could  be  accurately  described. 

^  fiton*1' ^^'"taiaed"1  *     fci''  ,on& 
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quack,  and  tlie  geese  to  gabble,  and  we  had 
to  make  our  way  through  the  legs  and  arms 
to  the  door  of  the  house,  which  I  opened, 
just  as  the  day  began  to  dawn.  The  ducks 
and  geese  hobbled  out  with  all  speed,  and  I 
followed  :  but  being  less  enured  to  the  cold, 
I  was  glad  to  return  and  light  a  fresh  fire  in 
our  room,  while  you  lay  sleeping  all  the 
]  while  as  if  nothing  was  the  matter."' 

Our  authors  give  a  good  account  of  the 
state  of  agriculture  in  Ireland,  dmugh  not  so 
voluminously  as  Arthur  Young  or  Mr.  Cur- 
wen.  Of  the  costume  of  the  peasantry,  we 
are  told,  that— 

'Such  as  are  thri\ing  in  the  world,  and 
inclined  to  bestow  a  little  care  u]M>n  dieir 
personal  appearance,  would  come  before  you 
in  a  costume,  so  picturesque  in  itself,  and  so 
well  adapted  to  the  variable  climate  of  Ire- 
land, diat  scarcely  any  alteration  can  be  de- 
■  sired.    Their  country  flannel,  diickened  with  i 
I  oatmeal,  and  dyed  with  madder,  a  process 
I  which  takes  place  at  home,  forms  so  good 
I  and  substantial  a  petticoat,  of  a  bright  red 
;  colour,  set  in  full  plaits  rounds  die  waist, 
that  its  warmth  might  well  defy  even  die 
rudest  of  our  western  brecres.   The  gown, 
which  is  open  before,  with  short  sleeves,  and 
I  a  lined  bodice,  is  of  the  same  material,  but 
'  generally  of  a  chocolate  brown  colour.  If 


neckerchief  be  added,  widi  a  tarn  blue  or 
gray  cloak  thrown  across  the  shoulders,  you 
have  as  respectable  a  figure  as  can  be  wished 
for  in  Uic  foreground  of  uur  mountain  scenery. 
If  unmarried,  her  glossy  black  or  auburn  hair 
will  be  turned  in  a  very  becoming  mudontia- 
hke  style  behind  her  ears,  and  fastened  with 
a  large  black  pin;  if  married,  you  have  but 
little  chance  of  seeing  it  neatly  kept,  and 
therefore  it  is  as  well  that  it  should  bo  con- 
cealed beneath  a  linen  cap  I  see  that,  re- 
gardless of  my  commendations,  your  eye  is 
fixed  with  surprise  ami  disgust  ujxin'  her 
naked  feet;  but  I  pray  yon  to  remember, 
that  she  must  traverse  many  a  1k>.:,  and  cross 
many  a  mountain  stream,  before  she  can 
reach  her  lowly  cabin;  and  shoe*  and  stock- 
ings, if  she  had  them,  would  only  prove  an 
incumbrance.  Indeed,  I  will  caudiilly  con- 
fess, that  my  eye  is  so  much  accustomed  to 
the  absence  of  these  same  shoes  and  stock- 
ings, and  I  am  so  well  convinced  of  the  dis- 
proportion that  exists  between  the  comfort 
they  yield  and  tlie  expense  they  occasion, 
that  I  should  be  very  w  illing  to  enter  into  a 
compromise,  and,  if  the  rest  of  the  wardrol-e 
were  in  good  order,  allow  the  shoes  ami 
stockings  to  be  laid  by  for  Sundays  and  ho- 
lidays. The  men,  whose  labour  in  the 
fields  makes  such  a  defence  absolutely  neces- 
sary, are  scarcely  ever  seen  without  them; 
while  by  the  children  they  are  as  seldom 
worn. 

'  If  such  is  the  stpjiearance  of  one  of  the 
best  of  our  countrywomen,  you  may  easily 
conceive  the  change  which  negligence  and 
jKtverty  gradually  produce.  No  linen  at  all 
is  worn  by  the  poor  creature ;  her  bright  red 
petticoat  lie-comes  dingy  and  ragtred  ;  -lieu- 
gown  hangs  in  strips  ;  the  neckerchief,  if  .-.'.c 
have  one,  is  so  dirty  that  its  colours  an-  un- 
distinguishable;  and" the  cap  bears  no  appear- 
ance of  ever  having  been  bleached.  In  van 
you  look  for  die  gudc  gray  cloak— across  her 
shoulders  is  thrown  a  square  wrapper  of 
flannel  or  cotton,  or  perhaps  an  old  cotton 
gown,  borrowed  for  the  occasion,  and  form- 
ing a  drapery  peculiar,  I  fancy,  to  this  coun- 
try, but  neither  becoming  nor  picturesque ; 
or  if  the  weather  lie  radier  cold,  die  ilirtv 
blanket  is  taken  from  the  bed,  and  <lr_.wn 
closely  round  both  her  head  and  shoulders.' 

There  are  many  characteristic  anecdotes 
scattered  through  this  volume,  strikinuly  il- 
lustrative of  ever*  feature  in  the  Irish  cha- 
racter. On  one  occasion,  being  in  company 
with  some  young  female  peasants,  one  eif 
whom  was  going  to  be  married  soon,  our 
author  said,  'A  good  husband  is  a  great 
blessing.'  Nothing  could  be  more  common- 
place. How  different  the  reply  of  u  ijrl 
present :  4  It  is  a  blessing,'  said  she,  1  if  it 
please  God  to  find  a  shelter  from  every  man.' 

Our  audior  seems  to  think  the  Catholic 
priests  have  not  such  great  influence  as  has 
been  generally  supposeel ;  we  confess,  how- 
ever, that  no  evideuce  is  adduced  to  lesse  n 
die  supposition  in  our  opinion     It  iseei- 


pricits  is  a  heavy  and'iuvobjiiary  tax 
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1  The  tnith,  then,  is,  that  in  this  respect  the 
Roman  Catholic  priesthood  are  no  further 
dependent  on  the  private  character  which 
they  may  bear,  than  the  clergy  of  the  esta- 
blished church ;  and  though  you  will  not 
fancy  me  illiberal  enough  to  believe  that 
there  arc  not  zealous  and  benevolent  mem- 
bers to  be  found  in  their  body,  yet,  within 
my  limited  circle,  I  have  met  with  more  of 
that  selfish  worldly-minded  class,  who  but 


Nor  would  it,  I  believe,  be  going  too  far  to 
say,  that  the  influence  of  private  character  is 
as  much  felt  by  the  one,  in  the  collection  of 
these  supposed  voluntary  offerings,  as  by  the 
other,  in  tlx-  legal  receipt  of  tithes;  and  I 
have  heard  our  poor  neighbours  compare  the 
disposition  of  their  present  priest  with  that  of 
his  predecessor,  much  in  tin  same  way  tliat 
they  arc  accustomed  to  speak  of  the  Protest- 
ant incumbent.  "Oht  sure  it  wasn't  that 
way  with  Father  Tom  at  all :  it  isn't  he  that 
would  be  taking  the  bit  out  of  the  poor  wid- 
det  and  orphan's  mouth ;  but  Father  Den- 
nis says,  that  where  he  comes  from,  the  «r*rf- 
dett  were  always  the  best  rent ;  and  he's  a 
pood  warrant  sure  to  take  it  from  them. 
Didn't  I  go  supperless  the  but  time  I  carried 
him  a  tenpenny  ?  so  because  1  had  got  the 
money  with  me,  I  felt  quite  bold  like ;  and, 
'  Father  Dennis,'  says  I,  'you'd  be  having 
some  pity  of  the  poor  cratur,  who  has  six 
weak  childer,  and  no  father  to  help  them 
with  his  little  earnings :'  with  that  ne  just 
beckons  me  to  hand  htm  the  money."  As 
the  woman,  concluded  with  the  account  of 
her  reluctant  compliance,  her  countenance 
assumed  very  much  the  same  expression 
which  it  would  have  done,  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, with  a  tithe  proctor. 

'  Nor  are  thes*  regular  demands  their  only, 
or  'even  their  worst  grievance.  They  consi- 
der as  a  heavy  additional  tax  the  necessity  of 
providing  luxuries,  which  they  never  taste 
themselves,  in  order  to  regale  his  reverence, 
when  he  performs  mass,  or  any  other  cere- 
mony, in  a  private  house.  Perhaps  you  are 
not  aware,  tliat  the  rites  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic church,  in  Ireland  at  least,  are  all  per- 
formed at  home ;  except,  indeed,  the  mar- 
riage ceremony,  which  occasionally  lakes 
place  in  the  priest's  house.  Twice  a  year  he 
comes  round  the  parish,  for  the  purpose  of 
confession :  and,  in  the  different  villages, 
takes  up  his  station  in  some  snug  cabin, 
where  he-  expects  to  be  treated  with  white 
bread,  tea,  sugar,  and  whiskey.  Those  who, 
in  more  prosperous  times,  probably  esteem- 
ed the  entertainment  of  this  reverend  guest 
as  an  honour,  now  frequently  complain  of  it 
as  a  burden.  A  poor  woman  who,  on  the 
last  of  these  occasions,  walked  four  miles  in 
search  of  a  teapot,  gave  as  her  reason,  that 
neither  bread,  butter,  nor  milk,  would  be 
considered  acceptable,  without  the  addition 
of  tea  and  spirits.  Nay,  it  is  a  fact,  that  a 
priest,  on  the  Sunday  previous  to  commenc- 
ing his  rounds,  gave  public  notice  after  mass, 
that  as  tea,  sugar,  and  flour 


were  to  be  had 

tn  trie  neigfiDournood 
cum  for  those  who  were  not  prepared . ' 


stances  of  it  adduced  in  this  volume.  The 
peasants,  for  instance,  often  keep  a  bottle  of 
holy  water  to  be  used  as  a  remedy  in  all 
cases  of  sickness,  and  which  they  believe  is 
wonderfully  efficacious: — 

'  The  priest  is  often  called  in  to  perform  a 
sort  of  exorcism  on  those  w  hose  disorders  are 
supposed  to  arise  from  spiritual  agency; 
and,  with  respect  to  such  possession,  our 
people  entertain  very  wild  and  wonderful 
notions.— They  have  an  idea  of  seeing  what 
they  call  their  *  fetch,"  some  aerial  being  or 
other,  who  appears  to  give  them  warning  of 
their  approaching  death.  Such  an  appari- 
tion, you  may  readily  conceive,  often  pre- 
cedes an  attack  of  illness,  of  which,  how- 
ever, it  may  happily  prove  to  have  been  tlie 
worst  symptom.  I  remember  hearing  a 
story  of  the  kind  from  a  poor  man,  whose 
son,  while  working  in  the  field,  "  conceited" 
that  he  beheld  some  indescribable  being,  who 
called  to  him,  and,  taking  up  a  little  stone, 
threw  it  at  his  head.  The  boy  set  off  in- 
stantly, ran  home  without  stopping,  and 
"  took  sick  from  that  hour."    Whatever  was 


the  cause  of  the  boy's  complaint,  I  had  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  a  simple  dose  of 
medicine  had  effected  his  cure. 

'  One  of  the  most  deplorable  of  these  su- 
perstitious fancies  is  their  credulity  with  re- 
spect to  the  "  Gospels,"  as  they  are  called, 
which  they  wear  suspended  round  die  neck  I 
as  a  charm  against  danger  and  disease. 
These  are  prepared  by  the  priest,  and  sold  by 
them  at  the  price  of  two  or  three  ten-pennies. 
It  is  considered  sacrilege  in  fhepurcnaser  to 
part  with  Oreat  at  any  time;  and  it  is  moreover 
believed  thatthe  charm  droves  of  no  efficacy 
to  any  but  the  individual  for  whose  particu- 
lar benefit  the  priest  has  Messed  it.  One  of 
them  I  have  been  shown  as  a  rarity,  which 
seldom,  indeed,  finds  its  way  imo  heretical 
hands.  I  will  describe,  as  minutely  as  pos- 
sible, both  its  form  and  contents:  it  was  a 
small  cloth  bap,  marked  on  one  side  with 
the  letters  I.  H.  S.,  enclosing  a  written  scrap 
of  dirty  paper,  of  which  the  following  is  an 
exact  copy,  orthographical  errors  not  ex- 
cepted: 

'  +  In  the  name  of  God  Amen:  When 
our  Saviour  saw  the  cross  whereon  he  was 
To  Be  Crucified  his  body  trembiled  and 
shook  the  Jews  asked  Iff  he  had  the  Faver 
or  the  ague  he  said  that  he  had  neither  the 
faver  or  the  ague.  Whosoever  shall  keep 
these  words  in  mind  or  in  righting  shall  ne- 
ver havrj  the  faver  or  ague.  Be  the  hearers 
Blessed.  Be  the  Believers  Blessed.  Be 
the  name  of  our  Lord  god  Amen 

Cv-  Too  ix. 

'  On  the  other  side  of  the  paper  is  written 
the  Lord's  Prayer  in  as  curious  a  style  of 
spelling;  and  after  it  a  great  number  of  ini- 
tial letters,  apparently  all  by  the  same  hand, 
and  probably  essential  to  the  charm.  In- 
stead of  being  edified,  ytm  are,  I  doubt  not, 
as  much  grieved  and  disgusted  with  the 
description  as  I  was  with  the  actual  appear- 
ance of  this  pious  cheat.  Yet,  may  we  not 
hope  that,  by  exposing  such  in  the  broad 
daylight  of  reason,  we  lend  a  helping  hand 
towards  their  gradual  extirpation?  If  the 
duod  of  ridiclule  has  already  driven  them 


into  the  remotest  corners  of  the  land,  is  it 
not  to  be  hoped  that  better  motives  ma  v.  ere 
long,  still  more  effectually  destroy  the  influ- 
ence of  all  such  false  and  dangerous  deceit .' " 
The  age  of  miracles  is  in  full  vigour  in  Ire- 
land, where  the  weakness  of  the  devil  and  the 
victory  of  the  priests  have  been  lately  com- 
memorated in  a  tale,  as  absurd  as  the  far- 
famed  legend  of  St.  Dunstan.  We  must 
give  it 

'Tom  Rowland  was  returning  with  his 
cattle  from  market,  disconsolate,  as  many  an 
honest eT  man  has  been,  that  he  could  find  no 
purchaser.  "  I  wish  the  devil  would  give 
me  money,  for  there's  no  body  else  that  will." 
Paries  du  diable,  et  roi/«J  m  queue,  is  an  old 
proverb ;  but  his  highness  has  better  niannen 
in  these  days,  and  appears  like  a  jantlemaM, 
handsome,  and  well  d#esi*ed.  To  his  ques- 
tion, "Do  you  want  money ?"  Tom  Row- 
land was  not  afraid  to  answer,  "  yes."  "  If 
you'll  sell  yourself  to  me,  you  shall  have 
plenty;"  he  again  assented.  The  devil  ga»f 
£200,  and  asked  Tom  for  a  receipt,  which 
must  be  signed  with  bis  own  heart's  blood. 
Tom  stepped  into  a  cabin,  but,  deeming  a 
red  lead  pencil  e<rually  satisfactory,  and  not 
quite  so  dangerous  as  the  signature  required, 
he  made  use  of  one  which  chanced  to  he  in 
his  (racket.  An  Irish  devil  has,  it  seems,  no 
share  in  the  national  acuteness,  or  he  woulc 
not  have  been  so  easily  duped.  Tom  Row- 
hind  went  on  his  way,  and,  secure  in  his  red 
lead  pencil,  ventured  to  join  in  the  eolebra 
tion  of  mass,  to  which  he  was  invited  snrrn 
days  afterwards  in  a  neighbour's  house.  Th> 
devil,  however,  regarding  this  as  an  infringe 
mcnt  on  the  bond,  tapped  at  the  cabin  door 
and  inquired  for  Tom  Rowland.  Tom,  sus 
peeling  his  "genteel"  friend,  refused  to  ©V 
the  summons;  but  the  devil,  eager  to  secur 
what  he  deemed  a  lawful  prixe,  sprang  i 
among  them,  and  knocked  him  down.  Th 
priest,  who  came  to  the  rescue,  was  not 
match  for  his  highness;  other  prii 
sent  for,  but  they  could  only  drive  the  i 
to  change  his  quarters,  without  being  able  t 
force  him  to  dislodge.  From  Tom  Row  Ian 
he  escaped  into  a  large  kettle :  and  then< 
again  up  the  chimnev-  The  power  of  tl 
priest  was  here  baffled ;  they  sent  for  one  < 
their  brethren  from  Westnort:  and  a  sacn 
wand,  of  which  be  was  VpP',v  poasesse 
compiled  the  obedience  of  the  evil  spir 
He  was  driven  from  the  house,  and  Tom  r 
mains  free,  with  the  honour  of  having  oi 
wilted  the  devil.' 

Intending  to  resume  this  work,  we  sba 
for  the  present,  conclude  with  a  curio 
anecdote : — 

'  During  a  lonely  walk  last  summer, 
met  with  a  trnnnt'*  wife,  who  warned  me 
the  danger  which  she  thought  I  was  likely 
encounter  from  some  wild  cattle  on  my  i 
turn  home.   This  led  to  a  conversation, 
the  course  of  which  the  subject  of^  going 
heaven  was  mentioned.    She  seemed 
reckon  confidently  upon  my  being  pf  1 
happy  number  who  would  gain  admittan 
I  expressed  the  hope  of  finding  many  of 
neighbours  there.  "  Och,  sure,  it's  i 
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i  cantos,  the  hero  of  which  is  the  pirate 
ana  aJtlKiutrti  Mere  are  a  lew  uuuniiui 


Saviour'*  distinction  rested 
uo  purity  of  heart,  not  on  any  outward  ap- 
paraDce;  but  she  still  persisted,  in  appa- 
rent security  of  my  salvation,  and  incredu- 
lity respecting  her  own.  "  May  be  now,  if 
1  could  but  get  bold  of  your  honour's  gown, 
I  might  slip  in  wid  yees  f  ' 

r,  omi  uthtr  Puemt.    By  Joh* 
late  of  the  42d  Regimunl. 
Jimo.  pp.  202.    London,  1824. 

Ml  Mvuxilm  was  lately  an  officer  in  the 
Aid  regiment ;  and  if  he  used  his  sword  as 
»n'i  ts  he  mms)  his  pen,  he  was  well  worthy 

</a  (MBinn  in  that  distinguished  corps ; 

tor  lis  poena,  which  are  on  a  variety  of  sub- 

.-vf,  display  no  ordinary  portion  of  genius. 

Theprtneipal  poem,  the  I 

rhymes,  yet.it  contains  many 
aces,  and  an  originality  which  would  put  to 
the  blush  (or  at  least  ought  to  do)  many  po- 
pular poets  of  the  present  day.  Preferring, 
itcFwerer,  to  give  one  or  two  entire  pieces, 
«e  shall  make  but  a  very  brief  extract,  from 
Buccaneer,  descriptive  of  hope  :— 

'  Say,  Messed  tee  hope  so  toothing  and  to 


Of 

■M, 
K 

hi 
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,  if  false,  we  shall  not  feel  the 

!  o'er  a  stormy  tea  ;— 
in  in  a  weary  land  ; — 
moot  waste  and  burning  mud  j— 
t  e'er  a  ruin  sheds  its  bloom ; — 

■  o'er  the  cold  dark  tomb !' 

.  one  of  our  readers 
» v.  will  not  admit  the  beanty  and  die  justice 
'/ these  similes,  which  are  sufficiently  nume- 
rous to  illustrate  the  subject,  and  yet  do  not 
wr-ary  the  reader  by  a  superfluity  of  illustra- 
tkosx.  The  miscellaneous  pieces  are  of  a  very 
'ined  eharai-u-r,  and  embrace  a  great  diver- 
sity of  subject.  Two  of  these  we  shall  select ; 
me  bat  will  at  least  be  deemed  seasonable, 
I  be  disappointed  if  it  has  not  other 
l  the  attention  of  our 


ibe,- 


nie  aeron *t* r- 
*  He  who  bath  sailed  upon  tlx  pathless  tens, 
As  fleet  and  free  as  sweeps  the  wand  en  ug 
breese, 

bow  the  soul  expands, as  we  survey 


fXbrm  who  soars  into  the  vaulted  sky, 
Wno  to  the  thundei's  secret  place  doth  sail, 
if  ides  on  the  cloud,  and  travels  on  the  gale, 
And  holds,  through  homeless  wilds  of  space, 
hi*  wsj, 
1«  spirit  loosened  from  its  tiaj  1 
B|  from  earth  I  bounded,  'midst  the  roar 
Of  dRajb,  who  cbettrd  my  launching  from  the 


On,  on  I  sped  upon  my  < 
Nor  for  a  morueut  thought  of  earth  or  time, 
Till  Night's  dull 
hung, 


To  gain  the  earth;  but,! 
Low,  as  I  sunk,  1  beard 
The  roar  of 
All  Taint  with  terror,  1 
My  heart  giow  sick — my 
Yet  in  that  hour  the 
To  hurl  each  weight  from  out  my  vehicle. 
Which  vaulted  upwards  from  the  abyss  once 
more, 

Though  not  so  high  but  I  could  bear  its  roar ; 
Wild  as  the  hungry  howl— the  ory  for  blood, 
wuicu  wases  eacn  iiigni  tueucvn  toiuuae. 

'Careering  still  upon  the  tempest  dire, 
I  flew  througti  darkness,  thunder-cloud,  and 
fire; 

The  lightnings  blazed  around  my  lonely  head, 
While  startled  night  in  sullen  darkness  tied. 
And  to  myself  I  seemed,  like  phantom  thing, 
Sweeping  away  upon  the  whirlwind's  wing, 
Like  spirit  of  the  gloom,  whose  fifing  form 
Adds  tenfold  terror  to  the  ruthless  storm. 
'At  last  upon  the  ocean,  faint  and  far, 
A  looe  light  glimmered  like  a  setting  star  : 
Oh  '.  how  I  gazed  upon  the  distant  bark, 
Wiiose  ray  bad  made  ray  night  so  doubly  dark, 
Which  showed  a  place  of  safety  ou  the  maiu, 
But  also  showed  for  me  'twas  there  in  vain  ! 
On,  on  I  dew  before  the  sweeping  blast, 
And  soon  the  solitary  light  I  past. 
Far  to  the  windward  set  the  ocean-beam, 
But  straight  before  another  shed  its  gleam  ; 
Right  on  1  sped,  and  as  I  n  eared  the  light, 
Down  to  the  yawning  floods  I  urged  my  night, 
And  slowly  fell  beneath  the  vessel**  let, 
Wbsse  round  her  bulwark,  raved  the  frentied 
ara; 

The  piercing  shriek  of  agony  I  gave 

Was  beard  above  the  roar  of  wind  and  wave  ; 

A  rope  was  cast,  L  seixed  it  as  it  fell, 

And  thus  was  saved,  the  wondrous  talc  to  tell.' 

STAXZ.it  WRITTSK  AT  TBI  CLOSE  Of  A  YE  111. 

*  And  it  bath  gone  into  the  grave  of  time — 
The  past— the  mighty  sepulchre  of  all ! 
That  solemn  sound— the  midnight's  mournful 
chime, 

Was  iU  deep  dead-bell — hut,  within,  the  hall 
The  old  and  young  hold  gladsome  festival.— 
What  bath  it  left  them  thus  to  cause  such 

joy?— 

Gray  hairs  to  some— und  hearts  less  green  to  all, 
And  fewer  steps  to  where  their  fathers  lie 
low  in  the  church-yard  cell— cold— dark— and 
silently ! 

Strange  time  for  mirth     when  round  the  leaf- 
less tree 

The  wild  wiuds  of  the  winter  moan  and  sigh, 
And  while  the  twilight  saddens  o'er  the  lea, 
Mute  every  woodland's  evening  melody- 
Mute  the  wide  landscape— save  where,  hurry- 
ing by, 

Roars  the  dark  torrent  on  its  headlong  Sight, 
Or,  slowly  sailing  through  the  bltckeuing  sky, 
Hoots  unto  solitude,  the  bird  of  night, 

IS  hoary 


And  fiiends 
vain, 

For,  to  the  ruthless  ele 


._    J-  A  .... 
«  I.' i  p^ij    Is  uXiiIIIIe 


igned, 


Ne'er  to  be 
ac  tio  ! 


by  them,  nor  heaid  of  e'er 


4  Now  o'er  the  skies  the  orbs  of  light  are  spread. 
And  through  yoi 


To  tell  us  of  the  place  to  which  we  baste} 


on ; — 

Where  is  the  place  of  your  abode,  yc 
To  what  far  regions  have  your  spirits 
But  ye  are  silent— silent  as  the  stone 
That  gathers  moss  above  your  bed  of  rest, 
And  from  the  land  of  souls  returneth  none 

he  place 
But  time  will  tell  us  a 
best. 

•Hot 
The 
What 
hall! 

Her 

Oh! 


—how  soft— and  yet  bow  dread  is  all 
around  ' — the  silent  earth  and  air  ! 

are  bung  in  Night's  high 


i  vast,  magnificent,  and  fair  ! 

!  to  waft  me  there ! 


And, 'midst  the  immortal  bowers  above,  t 
In  lands  of  light  and  love— unblighted  by  I 

cay! 

1  Surrly  there  is  a  language  in  the  sky— 
A  voice  that  speakcth  of  a  world  to  come  » 
It 

And  tells  us  this  is  hot  our  I 
All 

Hails,  through  the  gloom, 


d  tells  us  this  is  not  our  final  home ! 
the  losa'd  bark,  amidst  the  ocean's  foam, 
ils,  throueh  the  gloom,  the  beacon  o'er  the 


frTmitfeVt 


o'er  which  we  i 


>m  the  pillow  gentle  sleep  bath  flown, 
i  delight,  while  blend  the  smile  tnd 


through  the  deep,  o'er  which 
we  hope  to  save! 

•  Now  gleams  the  moon  on  Arthur's  mighty 
crest, 

That  dweller  of  the  air— abrupt  and  lone : 
Hushed  is  the  city  in.  ber  nightly  rest ; 
But  hark!— there  comes  a  sweet  and  solemn 
tone, 

The  lingering  strains,  that  swelled  in  ages  gone, 
The  music  of  the  wake—oh !  many  an  ear, 

Raised  fr 
Lists  wilt 
tear, 
As  recollections 

« It  tpeaksof  former  scenes— of  days  gone  by— 
Of  early  friendships— of  the  loved  and  lost — 
And  wakes  such  music  in  the  heart,  as  sigh 
Of  evening  wooes 

cross'd ; 
And  thoughts  and 

host, 

O'er  the  looe  bosom  from  their  slumbers  < 
Unfelt  amidst  its  winter's  gathering  frost. 
Till  the  soft  spell  of  music  o'er  it  creep, 
And  thaw  the  ice  twty,  and  bid  the  dreamer 

It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Malcolm's  is  a 
plaintive  muse;  and  certainly  an  author  is 
entitled  to  choose  his  own  strain,  particularly 
if  be  writes  well.  That  our  author  does  so, 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming ;  and  rarely, 
indeed,  have  we  seen  a  volume  of  poems 
containing  so  much  merit,  and  yet  so  mo- 
ushered  into,  the  world,  as  those  of 


deSt'y  ushered 
Mr.  Malcolm. 
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Fcnbivh't  Eitc^iud'ut  of  Aataptilic*. 

W'r.  have  so  frequently  called  the  attention 
ofonr  readers  to  this  valuable  work,  that  ue 
might  now  content  ourselves  with  merely 
saying,  that  it  is  concluded  by  the  publica- 
tion of  the  24th  part,  which  contains  a  por- 
trait and  autobiography  of  the  author.  The 
vast  body  of  information  which  it  contains, 
now  first  collected,  renders  it  a  very  valuable 
work  of  refer*  nee    It  shows  more  clearly, 
perhaps,  than  any  ptecedincr  publication,  the 
customs  and  manners  of  the  ancients,  and  the 
progress  of  society,  by  its  aits  and  institu- 
tions.   It  has  been  said,  and  not  inaptly,  by 
a  Jiving  author,  that  the  Unmans  conquered 
cttlv  tu  civilize;  and  the  work  of  Mr.  1'os- 
broke  shows  to  what  an  extent  the  civilization 
effected  by  the  Roman  conquests  has  diffused 
itself  over  modern  Europe  ;  the  inhabitants 
being  in  the  main  Romans,  under  a  different 
y;arb  and  language.    Once  more,  then,  giving 
Mr.  I'oslitoke's  Kueyclopwdia  of  Antiquities 
our  warmest  commendation,  vvc  conclude 
willi  an  extract  on  costume  : — 

'  The  primitive  British  female  passed  her 
tune  in  basket-weaving,  or  in  sewing  toge- 
ther, with  leathern  thor.gsor  vegetable  fibres 
the  skins  of  such  animals  as  had  fallen  into 
her  husband's  power,  employing,  for  this 
puqiose,  needles  made  of  bone,  exactly  simi- 
lar to  those  used  for  the  heads  of  arrows. 
She  was  clad  in  preference  in  the  skins,  if  to 
be  procured,  of  the  brindled  ox,  pinned  to- 
gether with  thorns,  ornamented,  with  a  neck- 
lace formed  of  jet  or  other  beads,  and  with 
Ahe  wild  flowers  entwined  within  her  long 
and  twisted  lock*.   The  man  was  attired  in 
♦he  skin  of  the  brindled  or  spotted  cow,  call- 
ed, in  his  native  tongue,  lruc/i,  and  by  the 
Jrsh  breach.    Instead  of  this,  some  of  the 
Unions  wore  the  igt/n,  which  was  the  name 
for  the  skin  of  any  wild  beast,  but  more  par- 
ticularly the  bear  (formerly  an  inhabitant  of 
Britain),  wliile  otlicrs assumed  the  mantellor 
sheep -skin  cloak,  according  as  they  were 
■herdsmen,  hunters,  or  shepherds.    In  later 
times,  the  man  tell,  from  being  shorter,  was 
v">  worn  only  on  horseback,  and  was  then  term- 
ed mint i  II  urrd'liwig,  the  Irish  mantle,  or 
mtmltll fiedrmnif',  the  shaggy  cloak. 

'The  clothing- art  in  wool  and  flax  was 
long  known  to  ifhe  Irish,  and  the  names  of 
the  materials,  machinery,  &c,  are  similar  iu 
the  Irish,  the  Chnldec,  "the  Hebrew,  and  the 
Arabic  Lit  guiges.  The  Phrnicians,  perhaps, 
communicated  the  art  to  the  Cornish,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Scilly  Isles ;  the  other 
parts  of  Britain  probably  to  the  Gauls.  Of 
"  the  several  kitids  of  cloth  manufactured  by 
the  lauer,  one,  according  to  Strabo,  was  made 
of  a  coarse  harsh  kind  of  w  ool,  which,  being 
woven  very  thick,  was  rendered  extremely 
wans,  and,  consequently,  was  the  fabric  of 
which  the  winter  cloaks  were  manufactured. 
Another  kind  wns  made  of  fine  wool,  und 
dyed  several  colours ;  and  beiDg  spun  into 
•  yarn,  was  woven  chequerwise,  which  made 
it  form  small  square*,  some  of  one  colour  and 
some  of  another.  Hence  the  Tartan  fashion, 
felling  wool,  dying  from  vegetables,  vest- 
menu  of  skins,  i.  e.  of  leather  only,  cloth 
of  hair,  linen,  and  hemp,  also  occur. 


'  "  They  also  kn.'w  t'.ie  art  of  washing  and  I  honour,  a  mie 
bleaching  linen,  ami  I'liny  telLs  us,  lliat  they  |  on  one  should 
put  certain  herbs,  particularly  the  roots  of 
w  ild  poppies,  into  die  water  to  make  it  more 
ethcacious  in  bleaching.  I  "or  the  purpose  of 
washing,  they  made  soap  of  Uie  fat  of  ani- 
mals, and  the  ashes  of  vegetables,  the  modern 
pot-ash,  the  invention  of  which  the  same  au- 
thor attributes  to  the  Gauls." 

'  "  The  yarn,  as  before  observed,  having 
been  dyed  in  imitation  of  the  brindled  ox's 
skin,  the  cloth  manufactured  from  it  iu 
stripes  and  chequers,  was  called  the  breach, 
as  well,  as  hnran  by  the  Irish,  whence  the 
brace*  of  the  Roman  w  riters.  The  quality 
of  this  manufacture,  and  the  dazzling  effects 
of  a  variety  of  colours,  rendered  it  so  much 
esteemed  by  the  chieftains,  that  it  was  not 
long  confined  to  one  garment. 

'  "  Before  the  Romans  entered  Britain," 
savs  Diodorus  Siculus,  "  the  habits  of  its 
chief*  consisted  of  a  putt,  or  close  coat  or 
covering  for  the  body,  deriving  die  name 
from  py,  inward,  and  an  die  ribs  ;  and  which, 
under  the  denomination  cola  (undc  coat), 
formed  part  of  the  Irish  dress.   This  is  what 
I) io  calls  x1™**  n  fwtfj  and  describes  it  as 
being  of  divers  colours   (roftVMJwXo;)  or 
icqucrcd  with  divers  colours  in  divisions, 
was  open  lxjfore  like  a  shirt,  in  order  to 
»ble  the  wearer  to  put  it  on,  and  had 


iguni,  like  a  cloak,  buckled 
in  the  Greek  and  Roman 
fashion,  a  girdle,  to  which  is  appendant  iu 
front  a  sword,  a  pais  or  tunic,  like  a  shirt 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  thighs,  with  an 
ornamented  border,  pantaloons,  and  brogues 
fastened  on  the  instep." 

'  The  inliabitants  of  Cornwall  and  the  Scil 
ly  Isles  according  to  Strabo,  were  habited  ii 
long  black  garment*,  like  ttmlct,  ami  wan 
mustachios  hanging  down  upon  their  breasts 
like  wings ;  and,  when  wallun*  abroad,  the; 
held  large  staves  in  their  bands,  which  madi 
them  resemble  furies  i|i  a  tragedy. 

'  The  mounted  warrior  wears  a  jaekcl 
laced  or  furred,  woolly  pantaloons,  and  ■ 
brogue,  and  carries  a  club  in  his  hand. 

On  a  stone  found  at  I-udgate,  London 
in  1689,  and  now  preserved  among  th 
Arundel  ian  Marbles  is  the  figure  of  a  Ik 
manized  Briton.  He  has  a  sleeved  turn 
down  to  the  knees,  and  over  it  a  plaid  ;  th 
feet  and  head  are  bare:  in  one  hand  h 
holds  the  ckddw^kuddvn,  or 


It 

VII 


i,  which  were  close  yet  lonjr;  and, 
ig  to  the  wrist,  it  extended  itself  to  the 


middle.  Below  this  began  the  Uamiyr,  or 
pantaloons,  which  wrapped  closely  round 
the  thighs,  and  legs,  terminating  at  the  au- 
clis.  Thst>e  wen;  also  Raided,  and  called 
by  the  Irish  brigit,  aud  by  t'ie  Romans  brac- 
ed:, whence  the  word  breeches.  Over  the 
paii  was  thrown  the  mantle  or  cloak,  called 
by  the  Romans  vipum,  from  the  Celtic  word 
*ut,  which,  according  to  Varrn,  signified  a 
skin  or  hide,  and  the  truth  of  bis  testimony 
is  borne  out  by  tlie  Irish  seiche." 

'  "  On  the  fvet  were,  either 
shoes  so  culled  from  csri,  pri 


teenng  from 
hurt,  similar  tu  the  brogues  of  the  Irish, 
which  were  made  of  raw  cow-bide,  and  had 
the  hair  turned  outwrards,  and  coming  up  to 
the  ancles,  or  the  bwiittiis  or  bulls,  die  mo- 
dern buskin." 


•  The  Gaulish,  and  of  course  British  malt 
of  rank,  wore  a  golden  (yellow  or  embroi 
dercd)  vest  (auna  vcstls,  \irg-).  s*ripe 
cloaks  ( i  i:  put  it  lucent  singulis,  \  'irg.),  an 
tortftist  ( colla  tntrv  iimeetunlur,  V  irg.). 

'  The  Roman- British  females  on  corns  « 
Britannia,  app«u-  in-  sleeved  twites,  one  < 
more  drawn  in  below  the  breasts  < 
without  a  mantle  or  clonk  thrown  over  ti 
shoulders.  In  short,  they  resemble  modei 
women,  either  in  what  is  called  a  rout 
gown,  or  bed-gown  and  petticoat,  thout 
the  latter,  as  distinct  from  a  body  w 
sleeves,  is  not  considered  to  be  anciei 
TLis  costume  of  the  bed-gown  and  tun 
also  appears  on  Uie  reverse  of  a  coin  ef  ( 
rausius,  a  bas-relief  in  Horslcy,  and  is  s» 
wom  by  the  Welsh  peasantry.  The  p» 
j  ticoal  part  of  die  tunic  of  liondicea  w 
tlie  esguiiau,  i  striped.  Sometimes  it  reached  only to  theku« 


'  Th« 


be  of 


Dr.  Meyrick  wdl  not  ad  n 
origin,  but  of  Roman  i»tt 


fiUib 
Celtic 

duction.    However,  as  the  Irish,  who  h 
no  connection  with  llie  Romans,  did 
according  to  Froissart,  wear  breeches  in  t 
fourteenth  century,  I   doubt  the  opinu 


'The  head  was  covered  with  a  conical  cap, Among  the  Gaulish  monument!,  given 


"  long  retained  by  the  Irish  under  the  de- 
nomination blot  mid,  and  was  the  prototype 
of  their  helmets;  but  the  Britons  seem*  to 
have  made  an  inipro\-ement  on  it,  by  lower- 
ing the  top,  and  making  a  projecting  poke 
over  the  forehead,  to  prelect  the  eyes;  and 
this  diey  termed  penstuych,  which,  in  process 
of  time,  was  deserted  by  the  men,  and  worn 
only  by  tlie  woir.ui.  Tl.c  men  next  adopted 
the  Uulur,  ata,  or  hat,  of  which  many  with 
convex  crowns  appear  ou  die  British  coins, 
and  a  Gaulish  female  with  a  flattened  one  is 


Montiaucou,  Aubcri,  itc,  we  find  both  in 
and  women  distinguished  by  mystical  b 
ders,  as  mndykes,  &c.  Dr.  Meyrick  I 
given  die  figure  of  a  Druid,  splendidly  at' 
cd  with  a  golden  tisra,  and  the  Jodham  « 
rain  or  pectoral,  of  crescent  form,  *cc.;  b 
as  it  is  not  an  original  monument,  I  pt 
the  bas-reliefs  given  in  tlie  head- piece 
clwpter  xv.,  p.  662.  In  short,  the  c 
tumcs  of  all  die  ancient  nations  be  ir 
small  compsiss — in  tunic*,  with  fig«*, 
similar  external  coverings,  preserved  in 
Highland  plaids,  or  cloaks  or  mantles,  j> 


given  by  Montiaucon.    This  kind  of  dress  ...... 

was,  however,  worn  only  by  the  chieftains  of  beg*,  breeches  pantaloons  or  trouKfs  ( 

the  British  Isles,  and  ladies  of  rank.    Their  laUer  belonging  to  barbarians),  and 

dependents  were  still  clothed  in  skins  or  lea-  stockings.  One  peculiarity,  it  is  assert 
ther."                                                 '  appertained  to  this  island  :  the  British 

« "  The  Behric  Briton  Dr.  Meyrick  arrays,  clesiastics  are  said  to  have  invented  a  i 

according  to  the  description  of  a  Belgic  tonsure,  formed  by  merely  shaving  the  k. 

Gaul,  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  in  a  sugar-loaf  down  to  a  level  with  the  ears  and  lctlmi: 

cap  (enppan  ty,  mihilt),  a  tonpjf,  w  collar  of  rest  of  the  hair  grow.' 
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A  Yaict  firm  Indus,  in  Antwer  to  the  Re- 
former* of  England.  By  Joun  B.  Seelt. 
8to.  pp".  239.    London,  1824. 

Tut  a  free  press  is  one  of  the  most  essential 
branches  of  public  liberty  cannot  be  denied ; 
that  it  is  to  this,  iu  a  great  measure,  that  Eng- 
land is  indebted  fur  her  greatness  and  hap- 
pioess,  and  that  to  the  want  of  a  free  press 
mit  of  the  evils  of  misgov  eminent  on  the 
Comment  are  to  be  attributed,  we  are  well 


Odinwned  ; 
pterin 


in 
by  the 


but  still  cannot  concede,  that,  in 
situation  and  circumstances  of 
possessions,  a  free  press  would 
to  extend  or  maintain  our  pow- 
in  India.    Many  of  our  ihe- 
are  of  a  different  opinion, 


has  been  argued  with  great 
lent,  at  the  India  House, 
press.  Not  a  single  argument, 
pro  and  con.  seems  to  have  been  omitted, 
aad  yet  there  is  no  probability  of  the  ques- 
u-. --;  -.t  rest.  Among  tin:  most  stre- 
tiuous.  and  we  may  say  the  most  able,  alvo- 
citm  fur  a  fret  presi  in  India,  is  Mr.  Buek- 
iudum,  the  traveller,  who  commenced  a 
newspaper  at  C  aicutta.  which  was  put  down 
by  tbe  authorities,  to  his  great  loss  and  per- 
sonal inconvenience.  Capt.  Seely,  who  is 
favourably  known  to  die  .public  by  his  Won- 
ders of  iJora,  in  which  he  incidentally  no- 
of  a  free  press,  is  decidedly 
led-for  by  the  mixed 
India,  unsuited  to  their  man- 
,  and  dangerous  to  the 
The  captain  argues  die  sub- 
ject very  calmly  and  dispassionately,  and  wrtli 
•hat  earnestness  let  the  concluding  para- 
graph in  the  following  extract  bear  witness: — 


of  hx 


'Many 
tbr  Indian 


havij  been  brought  against 
under 


Used  S 


extortion,  &c.  \  c  prac- 
and  distant 


die  delinquent,  and  every  possible  reparation 
been  afforded  to  the  country,  community,  or 
persons  who  may  have  suffered.  What  I  re- 
quire to  be  shown  is,  an  unpunished  act  of 
•ay  of  the  local  officers,  or  a  wanton  act  of 
injustice  or  ilhberality  inflicted  by  die  go- 
•  eminent  Used  on  any  of  :t-.  subjei  ts,  be 
they  black  or  white.  I  deny  that  one  in- 
!  can  be  produced.  I  do  not  wish  any 
1  wire-drawn  stories,  or  political 
finer  than  a  ■  spiders  web :"  I 
wast  the  plain  matter  of  fact,  with  time, 
ptsrr,  and  ptrum,  so  that  it  may  be  enclosed 
in  a  nut-shell.  It  always  puis  me  in  a  fever 
when  I  see  a  ternoly  long  letter  or  argument, 
a  dozen  words  would  answer  every 
It  must  be  dull,  it  is 
>  it- 


was  fully 

The  revenue,  judicial  and  military  of- 
ficers felt  diemselves  hampered  and  annoyed 
by  the  very  persons  to  whom  they  looked  for 
assistance  and  respect;  and,  living  under 
certaui  laws  and  restrictions,  the  native,  in 
being  thus  deceived,  and  having  his  mind 
excited  into  a  belief  of  the  mismanagement 
and  dl  state  of  die  province,  if  these  impro- 
per writings  and  reports  did  not  at  once  pro- 
duce anarchy  and  confusion,  they  certainly 
nourished  discontent  and  ill  blood. 

This  must  be  quite  evident  to  persons 
will  take  die  trouble  to  think,  and  have 
the  goodness  to  recollect  that  the  population 
is  restless,  very  numerous,  and  very  ambi- 
tious, and  that  they  are  kept  in  check  only 
by  the  native  Siphauee:  men  of  the  same 
colour,  hom  in  die  same  vdlage,  and  pro- 
fe-siiu'  l!><-  sunn'  relu'i'in  an.l  cu»tim.s;  and 
further,  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  in  the 
province  where  probably  the  population  is 
forty  thousand,  there  are  not  twenty  Euro- 
pean officers  to  rejrulate  public  feeling,  and 
to  awe  popular  commotion  or  quell  revolt. 

'  Is  it  not  clear,  that  in  such  a  stale  of 
things  freedom  of  discussion  cannot  possibly 
exist  ?  Every  attack  on  the  public  authon- 
tiee  must  be  productive  of  evil ;  and  as  it 
ad  increases,  it  must  produce  revo- 
ruin.  I  declare  solemnly  I  speak 
in  die  sincerity  of  my  heart-  and  am  almost 
convinced  that  the  sensible  and  impartial 
part  of  the  British  people  and  British  press 
will  allow  the  justness  of  my  observations, 
and  accord  in  my  view  of  this  great  and  im- 
portant question.  Important  it  is,  for  on  it 
niug>es,  not  merely  the  tranquillity  of  India, 
but  also  whether  it  is  to  remain  in  our  pos- 
session or  not.  In  fine,  so  convinced  am  I 
of  the  correctness  of  my  ideas  on  the  sub- 
ject, that  I  would  cheerfully,  on  my  bended 
knees  at  die  altar,  take  the  sacrament,  and 
subscribe  to  the  most  solemn  oath  that  could 
be  devised,  that  «  I  believe  a  "  free  press  in 
of  civil  war,  revo- 
the  con 
tinentof  Asia.'" 

Our  opinion  as  to  a  free  press  in  India  is 
known  to  our  readers,  and  such  of  them  as 
wish  to  see  a  fair  discussion  of  the  subject, 
we  refer  to  Capt.  Seely  s  work.  The  au- 
thor, from  his  long  residence  and  close:  ob- 
servation, is  evidently  well  acquainted  with 
die  Indian  character,  and,  we  think,  very 
clearly  establishes  the  point  at  which  he  aims, 
namely,  that  a  free  press  and  our  authority 
in  Hindustan  are  incompadble :— '  True,  'tis 
pity  ;  pity  'tis,  'tis 


*  We  will  now  resume  (he  topic  about  dis- 
appointed persons  publishing  anonymous  at- 
tacks on  the  chief  civil  and  military  officers 
of  the  provinces :  the  effects  of  these  ca- 
1  over-charged  statements  had  a 
n  the  minds  of 
with  avidity,  and 


Ktuilish  Life;  or  Manners  at  Home.  In 
Four  I'ictvret.  2  vols,  post  8vo.  pp.  563. 
London,  1824. 
Tiioi  cu  living  in  the  world,  it  is  not  every 
one  that  is  attentive  to  the  scenes  passing 
around  htm  Were  any  person  to  do  so, 
and  work  them  up  into  a  narrative,  they 
would  frequently  be  as  extraordinary,  and 
as  interesting,  as  any  romance  that  fiction 
could  possibly  invent.  How  often  would 
our  porice-offices  supply  comic  scenes,  and 
what  talcs  of  woe  and  distress  might  not 


be  collected  in  some  of  the  wretched  tene- 
ments even  in  the  very  heart  of  the  metropo*- 
lis.  What  horror  could  a  Kaddiffe  or  a 
Monk  Lewis  possibly  conceive  greater  than 
the  murder  of  W  care  was  calculated  to  ex- 
cite ;  and  yet  these,  unhappily  die  too  com- 
mon occurrences  of  life,  are  borne  down  die 
stream  of  time,  leaving  less  trace  on  our 
memories  than  the  imaginary  events  of  a  no- 
vel we  have,  read . 

English  Life,  or  Manners  at  Home,  con- 
sists of  four  domestic  tales,  extremely  well 
told  and  interesting;  diey  art,  though 
no  doubt  fictitious,  a  mirror  of  real  life, 
which  they  reflect  widi  storting  fidelity ;  the 
characters  and  incidents,  diough  not  very 

the  reader  patiently  through  each  tale,  and 
he  wdl  reach  the  end  without  regret :  they 
are  also  of  a  very  strong  moral  character,  and 
some  of  the  reflections  are  as  just  as  the 
sketches  of  character  arc  felicitous.  We 
shall  not  attempt  to  analyse  any  one  tale, 
but  shall  select  a  sketch  which  is  complete  in 
itself— a  vision  of  die  greatness  and  glories  of 
ancient  -Home,  entitled 

1 A  Day  Dream  —It  was  one  of  those 
glorious  nights  which  make  us  suffer  die 
departure  of  the  loveliest  day  without  re- 
gret. A  deep  and  bright  blue  sky,  in  die 
zenith  of  which  die  moon  was  riding,  form- 
ed an  arch  over  the  Italian  world  ;— I  sat 
on  the  steps  of  the  Capitol,  looking  down 
from  the  Tarpeian,  and  surveying  with  a 
resdess  eye  relics  of  the  proudest  days  of  the 
empress  of  the  world, — all  rising  succes- 
sively as  living  pictures  to  the  view, — as  one 
by  one  ray  eye  rested  on  them  in  its  pro- 
gress, and  traced  their  softened  outline  as 
they  were  bathed  in  the  moonlight,  like  the 
beauties  of  fairest  forms  viewed  through  die 
wave. 

«*  a  scene,  to  indulge  in  dreamy 
of  all  that  is  great  and  glo- 
— Toev 


rious  is  natural  to  the  mind 
rit  after  spirit  that 

forms  of  the  Scipios,  the  Gracchi,  and  the 
Brtiti,  is  the  employment  of  the 
tion,  which  will  not  be  contented  with 
noble  companionship.  Delightful  as  it  is  to 
revel  amidst  the  floating  vwions  of  memory, 
the  heart  desires  more  minute  acquaintance- 
ship with  the  brilliant  forms  of  past  things. 
Such  was  die  wish  I  was  indulging,  when  a 
beam  of  the  palest  light  enveloped  me, 
communicating  a  sensation  of  coldness,  such 
as  the  moon's  rays  impart.  The  light  passed 
from  around  me,  and  seemed  to  gainer  it- 
self to  the  form  and  linoament  of  manhood. 
I  shuddered  as  it  became  dins  gradually 
embodied,  but  my  fascinated  eyes  had  not 
the  power  of  withdrawing  themselves.  I 
viewed  the  progress  of  the  wonderful  work 
with  breathless  altention,  until  a  being  even 
like  myself  in  form  and  gesture  glittered  be- 
fore me  in  a  paleness  of  which  earth  has  no 
prototype,  and  which  the  boldest  pen  may 
not  attempt  to  describe.  What  delicate* 
lines  of  feature  and  formation  !  What  ter- 
rible absence  of  all  expression !  What  an 
illustration  of  calmness  without  composure  I 
What  compb  te  breathlessness ! — bow  rno- 
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and  bright  blackness  of  eye,  fearfully  con- 
trasted with  the  most  brilliant  white !  What 
a  colourless  robe  enveloped  him !  If  any 
wan  lias  ever  been  in  a  similar  situation,  he 
and  he  only  can  comprehend  the  rush  of 
feelings  which  chained  me  to  my  seat,  and 
at  once  excited  the  desire  of  departing,  and 
deprived  me  of  the  power. 

'  He  never  gazed  on  roe;  his  eyes  were 
always  on  the  scene  before  him.  I  felt  as  if  I 
were  invisible  to  him.  This  conviction  was 
speedily  dissipated,  for,  in  a  voice  like  the 
breathing  sounds  of  the  /Eolian  flute,  he 
thus  addressed  me :— . 

' "  On  earth  I  was  a  Roman  of  the  cques-' 
than  order,  and  1  lived  during  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  and  the  epoch  of  the  arts." 

1  Enthusiasm  restored  the  functions  of 
speech — "  Oh  that  be  would  caU  up  before 
me  the  visions  of  days  that  are  no  more 
known  on  earth,"  said  I ;  "Oh  that  I  might 
enjoy  the  knowledge  of  diose  minute  traits 

who  has  dwelt  amongst  them  can  impart !" 

'The  gracious  shade  turned  towards  me: 
— to  endure  a  glance  which  was  at  once  pierc- 
ing and  yet  so  fixed  as  to  give  an  idea  of  its 
having  no  power  of  vision,  was  an  effort  be- 
yond humanity.  My  eyelids  lowered,  and  I 
trembled.  He  resumed  his 
and  said : — 

1 "  Of  all  the  faculties  which  we  possessed 
on  earth,  there  is  none  which  we  retain  i  n  great- 
er perfection  than  that  of  memory.  It  in- 
creases the  torment  of  the  bad,  and  height- 
ens the  bliss  of  the  good ;— it  deepens  the 
shadow  of  Erebus,  and  it  brightenstho  gold- 
en atmosphere  of  Elysium.  Thus  you  per- 
ceive the  perceptions  of  spirit,  when  released 
from  its  prison-bouse  of  flesh,  change  their 
degree  ouly,  not  their  principle.  Memory 
operates  upon  us  as  upon  you,  but  more  in- 
tensely. To  convey  to  you  the  impression 
made  on  me  bv  surrounding  objects  would 
be  impracticable.  You  are  still  under  the 
influence  of  that  beautiful  illusion  with  which 
the  corporal  organs  invest  every  thing  that 
affects  them.  The  eye  bestows  all  the 
graces  of  form — of  Colour — of  passion — 
which  it  admires:  the  disembodied  spirit 
sees  tilings  by  a  different  medium;  the 
brilliancy  of  deception  is  passed  away, 
and  the  sternness  of  intellectual  percep- 
tion pervades  all  actual  objects  that  re- 
flect their  shadows  upon  such  an  essence. 
Our  ideas  of  things  not  being  received  by  a 
sensible  medium,  originate  in*  the  shadows 
which  they  throw  upon  the  essence  that 
constitutes  our  being.  But  we  still  re- 
tain the  memory  of  the  glories  that  once 
brightened  upon  us,  and  there  occur  to 
us  scenes  so  accurately  represented,  that 
the  pleasure  we  derive  from  recollected 
ideas  is  probably,  in  the  aggregate,  stronger 
than  any  which  the  actual  transition  of  the 
events  bestowed  upon  us. 

'"Yes,"  he  continue- 
its  cold  and  fro?en  beai 
tre,  "scenes  such  as  filled  yon  walls  have  been 
frequented  by  me  in  imperial  Rome  with 
many  pleasureable  feelings,  in  days  of  it* 
plory,  which  shall  return  no  more  to  me, 
cr  to  those  who  sparkled  amongst  its  spec- 


i  with  his  general 
.    In  the  lively  and 


tators.  There  was  a  galaxy  of  stars  glitter- 
ing widiin  its  hemisphere,  the  wake  of  whose 
glory  has  extended  to  your  age,  and  shall 
extend  until  your  planet  is  totally  eclipsed. 
Augustus,  Meca-nas,  Horace,  Virgil,  can 
time  obliterate  such  names  ?  Such  thoughts 
of  far-gone  splendour  must  animate  all  that 
attained  the  composed  calmness  of 
It  is  feelings  such  as  these  that  we 
i  ccall  with  most  dear  delight,  and  which  cling 
to  us  far  beyond  any  other  traces  of  mortality. 

'  "  In  the  I'odium  sat  Augustus  in  the  ele- 
vated pavilion  of  the  Suinrestum.  I  had 
great  curiosity  in  examining  very  minutely 
tbose  glorious  eyes  which  he  affected  to  de-  | 
rive  from  Apollo ;  that  attractive,  counte- 
nance which,  as  similarly  happened  to  Han- 
nibal, saved  his  life  from  the  hands  of  a 
Gallic  chief  in  his  passage  over  the  Alps. 
There  was  a  quick  and  penetrating  ex- 
pression of  countenance,  which  was 
somewliat  at 
equanimity  of 

acute  looks  which  he  sometimes  threw  around 
him,  who  coukl  recognise  the  cool  and  cal- 
culating politician  that  had  obtained  altsolute 
power,  rather  by  the  sagacity  of  his  coun- 
sels than  the  heroism  of  his  arms  ?  His  au- 
burn hair  curled  naturally,  and  gave  a  youth- 
ful beauty  to  his  head  and  a  grace  to  his  ex- 
pression, which  was  by  uo  moans  inadequate- 
ly sustained  by  his  aquiline  nose.  I  was  a 
Roman  and  descended  from  the  foremost  of 
the  republican  commonwealth;  but  I  recall, 
even  in  die  shades,  my  admiration  of  the 
appearance  of  die  master  of  Rome.  My 
eyes,  however,  were  incessantly  raised  to 
meet  his ;— tms  too  conscious  of  my  birth- 
right claims  to'  flatter  imperial  vanity  by  af- 
fecting to  be  dazzled  by  the  lightning  of  a 
glance  merely  human. 

'  ?  At  the  particular  occasion  of  the  spec- 
tacle to  which  I  immediately  refer,  there 
were  present  Livia,  the  wife  of  Augustus,  J 
and  Julia,  his  daughter,  in  the  highest  seats  | 
of  the  Amphitheatre.    Iivia  was  an  espt 
cial  object  of  my  attention  on  account  of  die 
extraordinary  em 
over  her  husban 
confidence  in  her 
ber  how  her 
what  means  sh( 
floated  through 

said,  '  by  unsuspected  virtue  and 
submission ;  by  never  interfering 
intrigues,  and  by  never  seeing  his  gallan- 
tries with  other  women  !'  What  a  pattern 
fox  wives ! 

" '  What  a  contrast  was  visible  On  this  oc- 
casion between  the  wife  and  die  daughter  of 
the  first  man  in  the  universe !  The  former 
was  surrounded  by  mature  and  dignified  per- 
sonages; the  latter  was  in  the  midst  of  a 
group  of  gay  and  youthful  voluptuaries, 
whose  dispositions  accorded  too  well  with 
her  own.  Now  the  glances  of  the  emperor 
travelled  from  one  to  the  other.  Unable  at 
length  to  control  his  sentiments,  he  sent  a 
billet  to  bis  daughter,  desiring  her  to  remark 
how  infinitely  she  lost  by  comparison  with 
(  ber  mother-in-law.  Julia  returned  the  note, 
:  having  written  underneath,  '  my  companion* 
will  be  mature,  when  I  shall  have 


maturity!'  The  emperor  recovered  from 
his  anger  only  by  entering  into  discourse 
with  his  adopted  son,  Agrippa — the  man 
who,  in  the  midst  of  the  splendour  of  this 
adoption,  was  weak  enough  to  be  s 
his  ignoble  birth,  and, 


>le  birth,  and,  contrary  to  custom, 
his  family  name  of  Vipsanius^  ren- 


tlie 


lice.  I  was  present  when 'his  adversary  in 
the  justiciary  court  called  him,  •  Marcus 
Agrippa,"  with  a  name  in  the  middle. 

'  "  I  was  speaking  of  Julia.  Such  was 
the  supposed  Corinna  of  Ovid,  the  poet  of 
love.  He  sat  in  the  covered  seats  appro- 
priated to  the  equestrians,  first  behind  the 
Podium;  but  the  furtive  glances  of  his 
were  ever  and  anon  directed  towards 
seat  of  the  daughter  of  the  emperor,  with  all 
the  youthful  fire  of  love."—"  Then,"  said  I, 
eagerly  interrupting  my  ghostly  companion, 
in  the  hope  of  solving  one  of  the  most  ob- 
scure questions  of  antiquity,  "  it  was  i 
the  passion  of  Ovid  for  Julia  t] 
his  exile?" 

*  "  We  are  forbidden,"  replied  he,  "  to 
answer  any  questions  which  lead  to  die  satis- 
faction of  a  vain  curiosity,  or  to  depreciate 
the  value  of  die  spirit  of  inquiry  amongst 
mankind.  Whilst  there  are  men  of  various 
habits  and  inclinations,  there  will  be  differ- 
ence of  opinion.  Suppose  the  possibility  of 
perfect  unanimity  of  sentiment,  and  records 
which  are  at  present  most  interesting  would 
sink  into  oblivion.  The  spirit  of  man  de- 
lights in  searching  for  light  in  the  midst  of 
darkness. 

♦ "  There  are  many  shades  in 
who,  on  earth, 

shows  ;  such  spectacles,  however, 
recollected  by  them  with  horror  and  disgust. 
It  was  asserted,  that  such  sports  tended  to 
animate  the  courage  of  the  people ;  but  it  is 
certain  that,  at  the  period  when  those  exhi- 
bitions were  most  frequent  in  Rome,  the 
Romans  were  not  a  free  people.  Pobcy 
had  a  right  to  praise  them,  and  was  judicious 
in  using  them.  It  was  well  observed  to  Au- 
gustus, who  complained  that  the  people 
were  entirely  occupied  by  these  matters:  'So 
much  the  better ;  it  is  not  desirable  that  they 
should  have  leisure  to  think  of  us.' 

'  "  Yes,  there  is  the  Arena,  the  frightful 
scene  of  so  many  combats,  that  have  fixed 
the  stigma  of  barbarity  on  my  countrymen. 
The  sand  strewn  on  its  surface  was  dyed 
with  the  blood  of  the  victims  to  brutal  dispo- 
sitions. Amongst  the  barbarians  exhibited 
on  die  occasion  which  I  am  at  present  lay- 
ing before  you,  there  was  one  who  offered 
much  food  for  observation  to  a  poet.  H« 
was  a  Briton.  His  yellow  hair—his  florid 
complexion— his  formation — were  sufficient- 
ly indicative  of  his  origin.  He  had  fought 
bravely,  but  he  had  been  overpowered,  and 
—he  was  here !  Attention  was  fixed  up™ 
him  Had  he  been  a  Roman,  he  wouM 
have  been  called  a  hero;  he  wis  a  Bnton, 
and  he  was  deemed  a  fierce  barbarian.  «« 
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[TiarRato?*.  ail  sn  di 
uiv  ar>  >fc»(  disciplined. 

'  "  I  saw  that  Hntoo,  on  his  first  appear- 
ance in  the  Arena,  when  they  parade-it  the 
rfaviiators  round  its  circuit.  His  proud  eye 
tilled  with  a  thousand  memories  of  the  past, 
that  seemed,  by  adding  to  its  fire,  to  indi- 
dcarly  he  would  tell  his  life;  yet 
"  softening,  not  of  ti- 
1  a  wife 
be  had 
a  viston  of  them 
before  him  at  some  momenta.  It 
«a>  impossible  to  misunderstand  the  expres- 
mjb.  there  were  surely  in  his  soul  thoughts 
ut  (lays  gone  by.  Savages  are  capable  of  the 
-<l  loviDgness  of  the  most  civilized :  per- 
haps they  have  stronger  passions,  certainly 
(hey  have  more  unchecked  passions.  Sa- 
vages lore  their  wives,  dieir  offspring,  their 
hwne  altars.  For  these  they  fight ;  and  for 
tUt  '-f.rr.iJ.it — tint  Mild  combat  Oh, 
Home!  how  were  they  slaughtered  in  die 
mid*  of  thv  haughtv  hi  I  ' 

*  -  The  Briton  escaped  the  horrors  of  the 
early  part  of  the  day.    He  avoided  the  fury 
rf the  lion  let  loose  upon  him,  and  he  re-a|v 
ream!  a  few  hours  after  to  renew  his  com- 
bat villi  dinVn-ut  antagonists — his  fellow 
men.    He  entered  with  alacrity — the  debas- 
bmc  «.ourt>-  by  which  others  were  reluctantly 
•breen  to  the  horrible  conflict,  was  not  re- 
amed by  him.    1 le  was  opposed  to  a  man 
in  comrirte  armour,  whilst  his  own  anus 
«•>  <  .••  -.  ludi  nt  and  a  net.    Oh,  what  a 
■eary  length  of  conflicting  manhood  was 
Oia*f  At  ks  termination,  it  was  just  possible 
loss  of  blood,  when  his 
stood  over  him.  The 


His  heart  was  with 
!a>  ii-.iiM.M.ld  — he  longed  afti  r  th.  in  in 
las  extremity— he  longed  for  the  kind  look  of 
affection  that  should  smootli  tlx;  passage  of 
the  fleeting  soul ;  but  it  was  not  there.  He 
linked  round  once  upon  those  who  were  to 
decide  his  fate :  for  one  moment,  only  one, 
he  looked  pleadingly.  It  was  not  hard  to 
4k,  but  it  wax  hard  to  die  thus  ignominiously 
in  a  foreign  land.  The  fatal  signal  was  given 
by  the  inhuman  audience ;  he  knew  there 
i  no  hope  for  him.  His  nostrils  distcnd- 
-ye-brows  knit — his  lips  were  corn- 
fine  bright  flash  of  disdain  smote 
t  barbarous  beiiijrs  around  him.  and  in  the 
The  strujrgle  was  over. 


slept  iu  peace  I" 
at  that  instant  set  beauti- 


are  not  parties  concerned,  we  might  in  U 
as  in  other  cases,  be  expected  to  speak  quite 
impartially ;  but,  although  we  bring  forth 
everv  week,  and  have  fostered  many  a  child 
of  the  muses,  yet  what  can  we  lie  exjiected 
to  know  of  a  '  lying-in  chamber, '  or  a  nur- 
sery,— why  truly,  nothing.  In  order,  liow- 
ever,  that  we  might  be  able  to  give  a  correct 
of  a  volume  of  so  interesting  a  na- 
liave  resorted  to  the  opinion  of  om 
in  the  subject.  M  olio  re  read  bis 
plays  to  lus  housekeeper,  before  he  gave 
them  to  the  public,  and  by  tier  grins  and 
frowns  he  was  enabled  to  form  a  pretty  ac- 
curate opinion,  if  not  of  their  merits,  at  least 
of  their  probable  success.  Wc,  in  humble  imi- 
tation or  so  great  an  authority ,  have  submitted 
tlie  Good  N  urse  to  a  very  worthy  matron ,  on 
whose  milgment  we  can  confidently  rely, 
and  she  savs  it  contains  so  much  common- 
sense  information  on  the  subject  of  the  sick 
chamber  and  the  nursery,  that  no  one  at  all 
acquainted  with  the  subject  can  for  a  mo- 
ment doubt  its  correctness. 

We  think  we  hear  some  of  our  female  readers 
say.  '  I  a,  why  nothing  is  so  easy  as  nursing,' 
and  refer  us  to  the  print  in  Bowles's  window 
in  St.  Paul  *  Church  Yard,  where  a  Welsh 
curate  nurses  one  child,  rocks  another  in  the 
cradle,  hears  a  third  his  lesson,  studies  his  1 
own  sermon,  and  pares  turnips  at  t]te  same  I 
lime,  We  would  however  submit  iliat  there  j 
are  many  every -day  offices  not  done  well, 
and  that  of  attention  to  the  sick  and  the  faint 
is  one.  The  duties,  however,  are  very  clearly 
pointed  out  in  the  volume  before  us,  where 
the  moral  obligations  of  the  parent  are 
strontHr  inculcated.  The  nuffcor  h  evident- 
ly a  lady  of  the  roost  amiable  character  and 
tender  Veerings,  and  she  dwells  with  due 
earnestness  on  the  importance  and  the  plea- 
sures of  mothers  watching  over  their  infant 
offspring  themselves,  instead  of  trusting  them 
to  servants.  In  short,  tins  little  nnassuniitiK 
volume  cannot  lie  loo  extensively  nad  by 
persons  who  have  a  sick  or  young  family,  or 
who  are  in  expectation  of  either.  We  give 
no  extract,  as  the  work  is  published  nt  a 
price  which  places  it  within  the  reach  of  all 


|  the  former  has  certainly  the  stronger  induce- 
I  ment  to  act  cautiously,  since,  if  he  fails,  lie 
( gets  no  fee,  while  the  lawyer  is  paid  before- 
hand. 

It  has  always  appeared  to  us,  that  the 
defenders  of  Christianity  have  taken  for 
granted  more  than  was  necessary,  and  have 
assumed  as  preliminaries  or  bases  for  their 
arguments,  what  its  opponents  would  not 
admit  Mr.  Noble  appears  to  be  of  the 
same  opinion,  and  justly  observes,  that  the 
ablest  works  of  the  most  popular  of  the 
Christian  advocates, '  are  more  adapted  to  si- 
lence, than  satisfy  even  an  ingenuous  mquircr.' 
Christian  advocates  are  also  too  fond  of  re- 
lying on  miracles,  as  evidences  of  the  truth 
uf  revelation,  which,  Mr.  Noble  hesitates  not 
to  affirm,  can  clearly  be  established  without 
them.  Indeed,  he  considers  them  as  per- 
formed, *  at  the  commencement  of  Christian- 
ity, on  account  of  ltaonginal  connection  i 
Judaism,  because  the  Jewish  disper 
was  not  finally  terminated  ttti  the 
m.  m  of  Jerusalem,  which  put  a  total  cod  to 
the  types  and  shadows  of  the 
law;  and  because,  in  general,  they 
suited  to  the  state  of  the  human  mind  at 
that  time.'  He  also  considers  that  mira- 
cles ceased  *oon  afterwards,  because  they 
were  not  suited  to  the  nature  of  the  Christian 
dispensation,  nor  to  the  state  of  die  human 
mind,  which  was  introduced  with  or  pro- 
duced by  that  dispensation. 

Mr.  Noble  has  essayed  to  vindicate  Chris- 
tianity, if  not  on  more  rational,  at  least  on 
less  objectionable  grounds,'  and  we  think  he 
has  eminently  succeeded  His  work  lias 
arisen  out  of  a  series  of  six  le 
ne  delivered,  ami  uiey  are 
much  enlarged  :  his  style  wri 

lias  hail  more  able,  it  lias,  perhaps,  rarely 
had  a  more  rational  advocate,  or  one  more 
likely  to  convince  the  t 


fully.  A  thick  darkness  came  over  me, 
when  it  dispersed;  the  stars  were  bright 
•jt  the  heavens,  but  live  spirit  wi 


*r  tToorf  JWsr  ;  or,  H'uttt  on  the  Manage- 
ment of  Urn  &ek  and  Lgmg-in  (WVr, 


>,'  tike  a  portion  of  our  li- 
■erey,  i*  intended  for  the  especial  benefit  of 
all  women  labouring  with  child,  all  sick 
person*,  and  young  children.'  That  we  do 
sat  fcatowg  to  either  the  first  or  last  class 
will  be  readily  allowed,  and.  thank  God,  the 
"  t  to  us  :  therefore,  as  we 


Tile  Plenary  Intpirntion  of  the  Srriptttrts  at- 
sertrd,  and  tht  Prineiplft  of  tin  ir  Comuo- 
titton  investigatrd,  with  a  View  to  the  Ri- 
futation  of  ail  Objection  io  their  Dttmity. 
By  the  Rev.  S.  Noble.  8vo.  pp.  711. 
London,  1834. 

We  perfectly  agree  with  Mr.  Noble,  that 
while  fresh  attacks  upon  the  foundations  of 
the  Christian  religion  are  continually  made, 
it  is  necessary,  that  fresh  works  should  be 
composed  in  its  defence,  even  although  they 
add  no  more  that  »  new  to  the  vindication 
of  revelation,  than  the  renewed  ranks  of  its 
Jlants  produce  against  it.    We  confess, 

the 

_  is  to  write 
of  seven  hundred  pages  in 
if  many  persons  are  not 
convinced  more  easily,  they  are  pot  likely 
to  be  convinced  at  all:  an  author,  like  a 
counsel,  is,  no  doubt,  entitled  to  select  his 
oww  mode  of  establishing  bis  case,  though 


we  have  i 


way  to 


MADAME  CAMPAX  S  JOl'BVNAL. 

We  have  no  room  this  week  for  a  review  of 
the  Journal  of  this  lady,  who  was  the  com 
panion  and  *  instructress  of  a  nest  of  kings 
and  queens,'  as  she  truly  observed ;  but  we 
are  sure  that  the 
tracted  from  th 

,Dt7 Whfl of  IW-«  Madame  Canrpan  re- 
lated to  me  the  following  particulars :— "  A 
few  days  after,  the  battle  of  Paris,  the  Empe- 
ror Alexander  came  to  visit  Ecouen,  and  he 
did  me  the  honour  to  breakfast  with  me. 
After  showing  him  over  the  establishment,  I 
conducted  him  to  the  park,  the  most  elevated 
point  of  which  overlooked  the  plain  of  Saint 
Denis.  "  Sire,"  said  I,  from  this  point  I  saw 
the  battle  of  Paris."  44  If,"  replied  the  Emperor, 
that  battle  had  lasted  two  hours  longer,  we 
should  not  have  had  a  single  cartridge  at  our 
We  feared  that  we  had  been  be- 


trayed ;  for,  on  arriving  so  precipitately  be- 
fore Paris,  all  our  plans  were  laid,  and  we 
did  not  expect  the  hrm  resistance  we  expe- 


expect  the  t 
nenoed."' 

A  Conspiracy  — '  During  the  consulate,  Na- 
poleon, one  day  after  dinner,  stood  leaning 
against  the  drawing-room  chimney-piece,  in 
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a-vcry  meditative  attitude.  A  lady,  one  of 
his  relatives,  observing  him,  said:  "  You 
look  like  a  conspirator. '  "True,"  he  replied, 
"  I  am  now  conspiring  against  the  monarchs 
of  Europe." 

Prlrttltf  Iinpottitre . — '  Th  e  Abbe  B***  one 
day  told  Madame  C'ampan,  that,  during  his 
residence  in  Italy,  he  frequently  saw  in  the 
tmblic  streets  monks  of  various  orders, 
aounted  on  chairs  or  planks  of  wood,  preach- 
ng,  or  holding  conferences.    When  these 
onfcreaces  took  place  in  tho  churches,  a 
:hrist,  as  large  as  a  child,  whose  head  was 
.  bade  to  move  by  means  of  a  spring,  was 
upported  by  one  of  the  chorister  boys,  con- 
cealed within  the  pulpit.    Daring  these  con- 
ferences, the  priests  addressed  the  Christ, 
and  inquired  whether  he  would  permit  or 
forgive  such  or  such  things ;  and  by  help  of 
the  spring,  which  was  moved  by  the  boy,  the 
Christ  bowed  in  token  of  assent,  or  shook 
Lis  head  by  way  of  disapproval,  just  as  the 
priest  thought  proper  to  determine.' 

Kick  mul  JW. — '  In  a  conversation  which 
C'ampan  had  with  Napoleon,  he 
"  It  is  not  the  poor,  but  the  rich,  who 
to  be  looked  after  in  a  state.  It  is 
the"  higher  ranks  who  demand  attention.  If 
they  were  not  reined  in,  they  would  puli 
down  the  sovereign  in  no  time.  I  hold  them 
with  a  firm  hand,  and  keep  them  at  a  due 
distance,  for  they  are  full  of  ambition.  They 
are  pleasant  companions,  but  they  have  keen 
appetites.  The  poor  must  be  protected,  or 
they  would  be  devoured.  They  have  every 
advantage  in  society ;  their  rank  and  wealth 
protect  them  but  too  well.  The  power  of 
the  throne  is  in  the  lower  ranks,  and  all  the 
dangers  that  threaten  it  proceed  from  the  great 
Bane  of  Cowtkrt. — ' "  If  that  great  man," 
said  Madame  C'ampan,  alluding  to  Napole- 
on, "  had  not  been  surrounded  by  base  pa- 
rasites, he  might  have  been  prevented  from 
committing  many  faults.  Courtiers  arc  every 
where  so  afraid  of  losing  their  places,  that 
tlicy  adhere  to  any  thing  that  may  please  or 
flatter  the  sovereign.  To  this  cause  must  be 
attributed  all  the  political  faults  that  are 
committed." ' 

Madame  de  Siiirf. — «  "  The  talent  of  Ma- 
dame de  Steel,"  said  Madame  C'ampan, 
"  gave  her  a  masculine  character.  Napoleon 
feared  her  at  home;  but  she  djd  a  great  deal 
more  mischief  abroad.  Under  his  own  wing, 
he  might  have  kept  her  in  check ;  but,  when 
vexed  and  irritated,  she  avenged  herself  with 
a  bitterness  that  might  1*  expected  from  a 
woman  of  superior  talent,  wounded  to  the 
quick.  A  woman  who  can  write  manifestos 
is  worthy  of  consideration ;  indeed,  policy 
renders  it  a  duty  to  respect  her."  ' 

Court  Influence. — '  "  At  court,"  observed 
Madame  Campan,  "  wit  has  more  influence 
than  reason.  Do  you  know  why  ? — Because 
wit  is  fed  by  pride,  and  reason  by  philoso- 
phy; and,  as  there  b  always  more  of  pride 
than  philosophy  in  courts,  reason  must  relin- 
quish the  supremacy.  This  is  the  cause  of 
all  the  follies  that  are  committed  in  courts." ' 
Character  of  Napoleon. — ' "  Napoleon's  ge- 
nius," said  Madame  Campan,  "  elevated 
but  his  temper  proved  his  ruin.  A 
cd,  and  hasty  tem- 


per, united  w'th  imperial  power,  was  natu- 
rally calculated  to  give  offence  to  those  who 
approached  him.  Unman  vanity  is  a  deli- 
cate string,  which  should  be  touched  with 
the  greatest  caution.  Napoleon  conceived 
that  his  vast  power  exemjited  him  from  the 
forms  which  engage  the  love  of  subjects,  and 
call  forth  sentiments  of  attachment.  He 
seemed  to  think  that  he  was  sufficient  to 
himself;  and  the  many  imperfections  which 
he  observed  in  mankind  rendered  him  some- 
what misanthropic.  This  disposition  caused 
him  to  feel  the  ingratitude  of  many  persons, 
because  he  mortified  their  vanity;  and  the 
vanity  of  the  great,  when  it  is  once  wouuded, 
never  forgives.  He  knew  how  to  govern  his 
subjects,  and  Europe,  but  he  could  never 
govern  himself ;  so  true  it  is,  that  all  great 
men  have  a  weak  point  He  was  brave,  ge- 
nerous, and  magnanimous,  and  prised  glory 
beyond  all  things;  hut,  unfortunately,  he 
could  never  conquer  his  passions.  His  lu- 
minous understanding  had  no  influence  on 
his  temper.  His  genius  gained  him  admir- 
ers ;  but  his  neglect  of  forms  made  him  ene- 
mies." ' 

'  At  the  time  when  Napoleon  was  com- 
mander in-chief  of  th*  army  of  Italy,  his  sis- 
ters and  younger  brother,  together  with  the 
children  of  Josephine,  were  at  school  at  St 
Germain.  Duriiitr  the  summer,  they  occa- 
sionally paid  a  visit  to  Paris,  accompanied 
by  Madame  Voisin.  One  evening,  to  finish 
their  holiday,  they  proposed  going  to  the 
theatre,  and,  being  short  of  money,  they 
were  obliged  to  mount  into  the  gallery.' 

JlliMifert.T-"  Ministers,  when  offended," 
said  Madame  Campan,  "  are  like  pretty  wo- 
men ;  they  do  not  easily  forgive.  Their  self- 
love  is  very  susceptible.  Their  places  are 
given  to  them  only  that  they  may 
their  functions  reasonably  and  t 
but,  unfortunately,  they  cannot 
gar  weaknesses.' 

Public  Opini  n. — 4  Napoleon  observed,  that 
if  he  could  fairly  fight  public  opinion,  he 
should  not  fear  it.  But  as  it  could  not  be 
beat  down  by  his  artillery,  he  found  himself 
obliged  to  conciliate  it  by  justice  and  equity, 
two  powers  by  which  it  is  always  to  be  won. 
To  pursue  any  other'  course,  is  to  endanger 
wealth  and  distinction.  It  is  impossible  to 
imprison  public  opinion;  restraint  serves 
only  to  irritate  it. 

NioiHtriet.  —  *  Madame  Campan  had 
heard  from  Napoleon,  that  when  he  founded 
the  convent  of  the  Sisters  of  la  C'harite\  he 
was  urgently  solicited  to  permit  perpetual 
vows.  He,  however,  refused  to  do  so,  on 
the  ground  that  tastes  may  change,  and  that 
he  did  not  see  the  necessity  of  excluding 
from  the  world  women  who  might  some  lime 
or  other  return  to  it,  and  become  useful 
members  of  society.  "  Nunneries,"  he  added, 
"  assail  tlie  very  roots  of  population.  It  is 
impossible  to  calculate  the  loss  which  a  na- 
tion sustains  in  having  ten  thousand  women 
shut  up  in  cloisters.  War  does  but  little 
mischief ;  for  the  number  of  males  is  at  least 
one  twenty-fifth  greater  than  that  of  females. 
Women  may,  if  they  please,  be  allowed  to 
make  perpetual  vows  at  fifty  years  of  age; 
for  Owe  their  tesk  is  fulfilled.*' '  .  . 


ORIGINAL. 

MISS  FOOTE  A.ND  11ER  I'&Of  E%SED  LOVERS. 

The  diversities  of  human  life  move  before 
us  like  the  shifting  scenes  of  a  theatre;  and 
tragedy,  comedy,  and  melo-drama,  by  turns 
engage  our  attention  as  spectators:  happy 
are  those  who  find  themselves  only  such,  for 
all  acton  in  the  drama  which  thus  engages 
public  attention  may  be  generally  pro- 
nounced objects  of  our  pity.  Lord  Byron, 
Mr.  I'auntleroy,  Miss  Foote,  and  her  lovers, 
have  been  of  late  the  persons  most  conspicu- 
ous in  our  public  annals ;  and  it  is  certain 
that  every  one  of  them  would  have  declined 
this  notoriety  thankfully,  had  it  been  in  their 
power,  whatever  might  be  the  pride,  vanity, 
or  inherent  love  of  fame,  originally  found  in 
their  characters. 

From  every  observation  we  could  ourselves 
form,  and  from  various  communications  re- 
ceived from  theftc  who  are  personally  ac- 
quainted with  the  unhappy  subject  of  the 
last  discussion  (Miss  Foote),  she  is  singularly 
calculated  by  nature,  as  well  as  circumstances, 
to  fee*  acutely  the  pain  of  being  rendered,  in 
a  new  and  unexplored  way,  the  object  of 
public  attention.  Remarkable  as  she  is  for 
personal  beaaty  and  elegance, — always  exhi- 
biting such  talents  as  to  insure,  in  every  cha- 
racter she  performs,  high  respect,  and  fre- 
quently the  full  flow  of  public  admiration, 
she  yet  retains  a  depreciating  diffidence  of 
manners — an   unpresuming    solicitude  to 

Case,  which  proves  how  strong  the  original 
i  of  her  nature  must  havo  been  to  all  the 
most  gentle  and  retiring  virtues  we  admire 
in- her  sex.  Deep-seated  and  soul  felt  must 
that  modesty  indeed  be,  which  retains  its 
purity  amid  the  triumphs  of  public  applause 
and  the  incense  of  private  admiration,  and, 
girlish  fears  have  subsided,  and 
power  is  attained,  can  be  yet  hum- 
ble in  the  very  moment  when  it  imparts  de- 
light, and  meek  when  it  exhibits  the  right  to 
be  proud. 

If  the  sad  consciousness  of  that  peculiar 
situation  in  which  she  had  unhappily  placed 
herself,  aided  the  soft  timidity  ana  guard- 
ed decorousness  which  distinguished  Miss 
Foote's  mannncrs,  and  which  we  can  hardly 
doubt  to  have  been  the  case,  to  what  a  con- 
stant trial  must  her  professional  avocations 
have  subjected  a  young  creature  of  so  much 
sensibility,  for  so  many  years!  and  how 
gladly  must  she  have  tunica  towards  a  pros- 
pect which  promised  a  reprieve  from  that 
which  had  become  a  coutfantly-recurring 
torture!  The  charm  of  applause  has  long 
since  necessarily  ceased  to  animate  a  heart 
more  calculated  for  tranquil  than  noisy  en- 
joyments ;  and  very  dear  must  the  prospd  t 
have  been  to  her,  which  opened  the  promise 
of  honourable  ease  in  wedded  life,  as  oppos- 
ed to  an  equivocal  situation,  in  which  hope 
and  fear  alternately  shook  her  with  fever  and 
ague, — in  which  the  good,  whom  she  loved, 
might  pity,  but  dared  not  esteem  her,  and 
the  ban,  whom  she  despised,  presumed  to 
approach  her.  How  tender  and  grateful 
must  the  attachment  of  such  a  woman  be 
for  that  man  who  never  approached  her  but 
with  the  generous  delicacy  which  pverfooked 
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■  to  her  itrtc  n-  those  most 

j  her  virtues, — confided  in  life,  from  sixt 

her  for  ha  future  happiness  «''<!  provided  fam 

for  her  as  his  equal  partner!     How  many  of  her  manners  were  the  counterpart  to  pu- 

mem,  times  must  the  tear  of  gratitude  ha\e  rity  of  condort.    W  e  consider  her  as  falling 

sprung  to  her  eye,  and  the  resolution  of  into  this  evil,  not  from  seduction,  but  decep- 

bJe.sang  him  beyond  even  his  hopes  have  tion ;  not  from  the  infatuation  of  an  iin- 

tfuobbed  al  her  bosom!    Willi  what  anxiety  guarded  moment,  but  the  general?  tender- 


tk'tst  she  not  have  looked  forward  to  the 
btTM  If  worthy  of  being  beloved  and  trusted  ! 


Ok-  rane  of  bfcanew,  and  enable  her  to 
imldgrie  herlhepow 


lot  which  shu 

Tiis  cliaractcr  of 
*  think,  very  e 


•r  to  prove 
crto  begin 
frehntj  on  the  subject  Li, 
lent  from  her  letter*,  in 


noss  of  a  believing  confiding  heart;  willing 
to  endure  the  pains  and  penalties  of  a  life  of 
concubinage  for  a  certain  tveriod,  which  she 
trusted  would  be  generally  concealed  for  the 
present,  and  finally  obliterated  by  marriage. 
And  surely  there  never  diet  exist  a  woman 


»'  ioh  simplicity,  good  sense,  and  real  afTee-  |  similarly  situated,  who  had  more  reason  to 
ion,  a'?  alike  predominant.    W  e  see  no  pa-  j  exjicct  such  a  termination  to  her  ill-starred 
'   ot  profession,  for  she  felt  that  time  to  connection  than  Miss  Footc.    Not  one  man 


o<ar  could  alone  atone  for  time  patl,  as  to  this  day  exists  in  the  circles  of  fashion,  so 
cwodttd ;  and,  young  as  she  is,  her  heart  called  upon  by  ail  the  circumstances  of  his 
Lad  been  so  cruelly  deceived,  where  it  had   own  history  and  his  own  feeling*  (if  he  has 


i  Colonel 


cruelly  c 

firmly  trusted,  dial  its  ardours  were  nccessn-   any  J  to  fulfil  such 
nly  abated;  and  the  tenderness  of  a  thankful    Berkeley.    His  own 

arid  loving  heart  combined  with  the  eoini-  1  illegitimate  son,  might  be  supposed  effective, 
deration  of  an  experienced  and  reflecting  |  in  touching  his  heart  with  more  than  com- 
itund,  were  wisely  and  happily  substituted  !  mon  tenderness  for  hi*  own  offspring,  and 
for  trie  ebullitions  of  passion  and  the  ro-  1 
ikikt  of  blighted  expectations  :  every  tiling 
kepuke  maturity  of  judgment,  yet  not  cold- 
naw  of  feeling, — the  regrets  which  belong 
to  widowhood,  but  not  the  selfishness  which 
belongs  t/>  ambition  or  avarice  :  site  was  still 
a  Wng  c.i;>able  of  all  the  devotion  of  a  wife 
■u.*t '    c:viti«-s  < '  ■«  i'i'!.tii.-v\niiian. 

can  be  further  from  our  desire  or 
<m  principle*,  than  to  hold  out  the  idea 
that  Miss  Foote's  previous  connection  with 
tolooel  Berkeley  did  not  militate  against,  her  tuated,  gave  promise,  as  well  as  the  word  of 
lhaitiape  with  Mr.  Hame ;  for  we  are  decid-  J  honour,  whieh,  however  precarious  a  tenure 
tdhr  of  opinion  that  it  did,  and  should  ex-  •  it  may  really  be,  every  deruted  heart  be- 
cewiirsalv  regret  seeing  our  son  or  brother  I  lieves ;  and,  of  course,  every  one  must  consi- 
fcrra  a  similar  engagement.  If,  however,  a  I  der  her  as  the  affianced  wife,  whom  nothing 
friend  of  our's  had,  after  many  months"  con- 1  less  than  a  long  series  of  injurious  neglect 
•tdcration,  so  formed  it,  lie  l>eing  a  man  of  and  paltry  evasion  could  alienate  from  a 
rodependent  fortune,  and  without  parents,  I  woman  whose  only  fault  he  had  o 


his  father's  example  in  marrying  his  mother, 
who  really  made  bun  a  very  good  wife,  give 
him  encouragement  m  venturing  on  a  lady 
whose  traits  of  character  were  much  more 
promising.  With  him,  the  pride  of  birth 
could  ha\ctio  influence;  but  the  feelings  con- 
nected with  its  respectability  would  have 
much  in  the  heart  of  one  who  had  experi- 
enced so 
ciency  in  I 
thcref.  >N', 


case.  Every 
rted  with  a": 


should  consider  him  bound  to  fulfil  it, 
in  honour  and  wisdom,  since  we  are 
jv~iK-de-t  that,  bavins  c«Wjiii<r< <l  the  first 
lying  sense  of  its  impropriety,  he  might 
"  to  much  happiness  with  an  al- 
neritorious  woman,  so  singularly 
redeemed  to  society  by  his  generosity.  The 
value  of  purity  in  woman,  a*  a  social  virtue, 
is  so  great,  uiat  it  can  never  be  too  much 
insisted  upon,  nor  the  lioundaries  between 
right  and  wrong  too  clearly  defined  ;  but  we 
are  all  well  aware  that  there  are  ameliorating 
lights,  or  darkening  shades,  in  every  picture 
of  human  error,  which,  although  not  touched 
by  the  laws  and  regulations  of  society,  must 
necessarily  influence  the  opinions  of  those 
v."io  ci>i.t..'ii,pl;jt<  th<  m. 

If  murder  often,  on  examination,  prove 
to  be  no  more  than  homicide,  so  does  the 
which  forms  the  only  error 
to  Miss  Foote,  lose  its  criminal 
as  an  act  of  loose  indulgence  or 
bold  defiance  (which  are  the  hateful  specifics 
of  feminine  turpitude  in  general),  when 
ckxdy  looked  into.  To  call  her  the  victim 
of  sodm  lk»n,  or  lament  over  her  youth  and 
inexperience  as  the  cause  of  her  fall,  would 
he  gross  affectation.  Reauliiul  as  she  i«, 
wii  sought  as  die  must  have  been,  from 

*  *  %  v  


whose  love  he  had  never  merited. 

In  fact,  die  total  want  of  heart  in  all  this 
man's  letters  is  even  appalling:  at  the  very 
j.?riod  when  woman,  as  a  sufferer  for  roan  s 
sake,  most  calls  for  the  support  of  his  tender- 
ness and  consideration,  we  see  not  one  word 
indicative  of  the  common  cares  of  humanity, 
much  lew  the  sensibility  awakened  by  a  new 
tie.  That  lie  felt  some  regret  at  parting 
from  such  a  woman  we  doubt  not,  but  it  was 
evidently  not  from  love,  for  that  he  no  longer 
felt,  but  the  pride  of  conquest,  the  desire  to 
retain  a  convenient  slave  to  his  pleasures. 
The  malignity  with  which  she  was  afterwards 
persecuted,  the  cruelty  of  first  promising  aid 
and  afterwards  exposing  her  errors  in  Uieir 
most  unmitigated  form,  are,  we  Irust,  singu- 
lar instances  of  wickedness,  even  in  the  an- 
nals of  diose  men  who  mingle  die  roost  hate- 
ful ingredients  in  the  cup  of  passion. 

In  the  second  suitor  we  find  a  young  man 
so  '  infirm  of  purpose,'  that  he  would  move 
our  pity,  J  it  were  not  all  engaged  for  one 
who,  in  giving  him  credit  for  virtues  and 
love  (which  are  the  growth  only  of  a  strong- 
er mental  soil),«opened  her  heart  a  second 
time  to  the  shaft  of  disappointment  and 
the  pang  of  unrequited  affect  ion.  In 
both  cases,    we  are  compelled  to  see, 


her  weaknesses   and  faults, 
or  calculation,  die  female 
her  fellow-actors  in  every  ge- 

ihi-y  have  sought  to  detract  from  her 
integrity,  simplicity  and  ingenuousness,  the 
more  they  have  enabled  her  to  prove  recti- 
tude of  intention  and  propriety  of  conduct, 
and  obtained  fur  themselves  the  degradation 
so  justly  due  to  the  cold-blooded  unkind  ness 
of  one,  die  vacillating  dccepliousness  of  die 
other,  and  the  unmanly  meanness  of  both. 

In  concluding  these  remarks,  we  again  in- 
sist tli.it  we  shall  not  be  mistaken  for  the  ad- 
vocates, or  even  the  apologists,  for  female 
frailty,  beyond  the  oue  consideration  it 
claims  with  every  odier  class  of  weak  and 
faulty  human  beings.    It  is  true,  we  always 

unhappy  women  who  have  had  faith  in  man 
to  their  own  ruin,  even  in  cases  where  no 
jwrticular  guilt  is  attached  to  die  seducer, 
heyoud  dial  of  refusing  reparation,  since, 
probably,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  it  is  the 
only  inexcusable  part  of  the  transaction.  We 
also  sincerely  believe  that  the  world  would 
be  no  worse,  if  it  transferred  die  scorn  so  ge- 
nerally manifested  against  single  women  who 
have  transgressed  with  one  man,  to  those 
married  women,  to  be  found,  who  lay  snares 
for  many ;  and,  although  we  can  by  no  means 

Lord  Byron  to  Ix?  true,  respecting  our  couii- 
try-woroen,  we  are  yet  aware  there  are,  in 
every  grade  of  sociely,  some  « galled  jades,' 
who  should  be  taught  to  'wince.'  Against 
the  running  mtrigwmtr  whose  life  is  spent  in 
deceiving  a  confiding  husband,  or  die  daring 
wanton  who  triumphs  over  a  weak  one,  let 
those  anathemas  be  fulminated  which  this 
class  of  truly  worthless  characters  so  gene- 
rally escapes;  nor  less  ought  they  to  be  le- 
velled against  all  those,  whether  married  or 
single,  who  seek  to  seduce  married  men 
from  their  wives.  These  are  the  women  who 
poison  the  fountain  of  human  happiness 
and  the  principles  of  social  virtue,  who 
sow  lares  in  the  wheat  of  domestic  com- 
fort, and  those  sweet 
of  life  whieh  belong  to  our 
sures— our  heart-felt  enjoyments.  Let  any 
sensible  man  contemplate  for  a  moment 
the  difference  between  a  sorrowing  girl, 
shut  up  in  her  chamber,  writing,  day 
after  day,  to  that  far  distant  protettor, 
who  at  once  denies  her  his  company, 
prohibits  her  from  all  other,  and  has  so 
placed  her  that  she  is  deserted  by  every 
one,  and,  that  of  the  practised  adultress,  who 
goes  forth  to  allure  youth  and  experience,  or 
to  partake  the  sins  of  one  like  herself,  har- 
dened in  iniquity,  the  cruel  tyrant  over  a 
wife  whose  sorrows  afford  them  the  subject 
of  mockery,  and  of  children 
is  sacrificed,  or  whose  wants  ar 
Can  he  for  one  moment  place  ! 
on  an  equal  fooring  as  subjects  of  reprehen- 
sion? It  is  yet  certain  that,  under  existing 
regulations,  the  oue  may  flaunt  in  open  day, 
whilst  the  other  hides  her  head  in  shame  and 
sorrow:  we  all  feel  the  difference,  but  we 
cannot  mark  it. 
But *  there  is  another  and  a  bcUer  world.*  ». 


1* 
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A  HI' MOW RIST'a  WILL. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Literary  Chronicle. 
Sir, — Should  the  inclosed  meet  your  appro- 
bation, it  is  at  your  service.  The  original 
was  found  amongst  the  papers  of  a  deceased 
friend,  an  old  bachelor,  and  a  humourist, 
who,  having  no  near  relations  sunk  his 
|>ro|*>rty  in  annuities,  and  (as  he  says)  was 
poiws-wd  of  no  personal  effects  to  bequeath. 
Although  not  a  man  of  deep  reading,  it 
would  be  improbable  to  suppose  he  was  un- 
acquainted with  the  will  of  Weston,  the  co- 
median ;  and  in  jeux  d'esprit  of  this  descrip- 
tion, the  chief,  if  not  the  only,  merit  rests 
with  the  original  inventor :  but  as  it  seems  to 
contain  one  or  two  hits,  probably  you  mav 
consider  it  worthy  of  a  place  in  The  Chtvn!- 
ck;  and  as  my  friend  was  accustomed  to 


read  your  work  when  living,  it  may  be  a 
consolation  to  his  spirit  to  find  that  he 
i  to  it  when  dead. 


con- 
nr. 


property  to  dispose  of. 
I  resolve  (unlike  the  generality  of  wHl- 
makers)  to  bestow  my  personal  qualities  on 
such  persons  as  seem  most  in  want  of  them. 

I  bequeath  my  consistency  to  the  Marquis 
of  Buckingltam,  and  wish  for  his  sake  that  it 
was  more. 

My  dislike  of  office  I  give  to  Mr.  Ticrney 
and  the  whigs:  if  there  is  not  sufficient  to 
make  them  satisfied  with  their  present  condi- 
tion, there  is  enough  to  preserve  them  in 
future  from  the  decent  contempt  of  the  mim's- 

c«c(StaPn7pnce^.them  ^ 

My  patriotism,  which  arises  neither  from 
revenge  nor  disappointment,  shall  be  the  pro- 
perty of  Henry  Brougham ;  for  I  know  of  no 
gentleman  who  wants  it  more. 

I  bestow  my  modesty  on  Mr.  Klliston, 
though  I  am  fearful  it  is  like  trying  to  freshen 
the  salt  sea  by  a  bucket  of  spring-water. 

My  profligacy  I  leave  to  the  aristocracy, 
that  they  may  become  ripe  the  sooner,  and 
be  the  earlier  phicked. 

What  patience  and  fortitude  I  die  possessed 
of,  shall  go  to  those  unfortunate  persons  who 
dwell  near  a  preserve. 

My  civility  1  bequeath  to  Mr.  Adolphus, 
ph  I  am  fearful  it  is  like  sowing  seed 
i  a  rock. 

to  Mr.  Cobbetl,  and 
of  a  lone-lost  ac- 
quaintance. I  would  also  have  given  him 
my  apirit  of  prophecy,  but  a  quality  of  such 
a  divine  nature  ought  not  to  be  used  to  drive 
a  trade  with-f. 

<  I  leave  my  religion,  and  its  fundamental 
virtue,  charity,  to  churchmen  generally :  and 
my  character,  such  as  it  is,  to  the  magisterial 
part  of  them :  in  their  case,  any  change  must 
be  for  the  better. 

I  bequeath  ray  assurance  to  Mr.  Moore: 
a.  man  branded  with  such  an  irreparable 


'  *  Vide  a  speech  of  Mr. 
close  of  last  test  ion. 

t  Waiving  all  consideration  of  the  truth  of 
their  predictions,  the  difference  between  Cas- 
sandra and  Mr.  Cobbett  is  supposed  to  consist 
ife  this— that  she  prophesied  without  being  be- 
lieved by  others,  and  he 
having  hiouttt.    '  - 


breach  of  treat,  lioth  to  the  deid  and  the 
living,  has  need  of  all  he  can  muster. 

I-istly,  as  it  is  admitted  even  by  philoso- 
phers, that  the  larger  heap  may  collect  from 
the  smaller,  I  bequeath  my  folly  to  Mfi 
llayne;  knowing  no  gentleman  who  pos- 


more.    I  would 
perience,  but 
the  proverb. 


Ijuuld  have  left  him  my 


PROPOSED  I  Sf  PUOVEStEXT  IX  FLEET  STREET. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Literary  Chronicle. 
Sir, — As  you  frequently  take  notice  of  pub- 
lic improvements,  I  would  beg  to  suggest 
that  if  the  vacant  ground  occasioned  by  the 
late  fire  iu  Fleet  Street  must  be  built  upon, 
still  the  fine  church  of  St.  Bride  might  be 
left  open  to  public  view,  if  the  new  build- 
ings were  not  raised  higher  than  one  story. 
With  this  view,  I  would  propose  that  if  an 
oval  or  octagonal  building,  with  shops  co- 
vered by  a  roof  with  light  supporters,  were 
10  be  erected,  the  value  of  the  ground  would 
not  be  much,  if  at  all,  deteriorated,  and  a 
commodious  promenade  would  be  formed, 
not  only  convenient,  to  the  public,  but  advan- 
tageous to  the  shopkeepers  and  ornamental 
to  the  metropolis.    Yours,  Jcc. 

■,  24, 1884.  k.  *. 


GEOGRAPHICAL  QUERY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Literary  Chronicle. 
Sir,  —  Your  correspondent  who  wishes, 
through  the  medium  of  your  pages,  for  a  so- 
lution to  his  difficult  '  Geographical  Query,' 
has  caused  a  pleasant  smile  to  pass  among 
those  as»  nihil*]  around  my  hearth,  not 
merely  from  the  simplicity  with  which  he 

Cthe  questions  to  your  subscribers 
>ngst  which  I  rank  at  least  one  of  the 
oldest),  but  from  the  question  itself.  Without 
entering  into  a  critical  examination  of  maps 
and  charts,  to  see  if  the  new  political  ar- 
rangement* have  altered  die  site,  or  created 
fresh  divisions  in  the  world,  or  of  the  most 
ancient,  to  see  if  it  stands  as  it  was  wont  to 
do,  all  of  which  1  suppose  your  correspond- 
ent has  done,  I  do  not  only  suppose  the 
tact  of  eating  strawberries  and  cream  with 
one  foot  in  Asia  and  the  other  in  Europe 
possible,  but  very  probable ;  yes,  Mr  Edi- 
tor, very  probable ;  as  possible  and  probable 
as  that  the  Marquis  of  Anglesea  had  one  leg 
in  the  church-yard  of  Waterloo,  when  he  at- 
tended his  present  majesty  at  the  ceremony 
of  his  coronation,  and  he  was  much  at  a  loss 
to  know  how  to  retreat  from  his  majesty's 
presence  down  the  steps  of  the  throne,  with- 
out infringing  etiquette  by  turning  his  back  on 
the  king, — and  all  for  the  want  of  the  leg  in 

rstion :  and  yet,  sir,  who  will  deny 
t  the  noble  marquis's  attachment  to  his 
sovereign  was  such  as  led  him  to  serve  and 
assist  his  king,  with  one  foot  in  the  grave. 
It  also  reminds  me  of  an  old  Joe  Miller, — 
of  the  man  who  bargained  with  a  milli- 


to  the  other,  and  you 
the  joke  to  be  that  one  ear  certainly  was  on 
his  head,  and  the  other  nailed  to  a  pillory  in 
some  distant  country  town.  I  remain,  Mr. 
Editor,  very  truly  your's, 

.  DfC,  i  ..  1824  f,  L.  T. 


ORXQIHAL  POETRY. 

TO    Tnt   BETRAYERS  Or   PtLtPPO  fOOSJI, 
OP  BRESCIA.* 

And  have  ye  chained  the  exiled  hero'*  form— 
And  have  ye  manacled  those  free-born  limbs  ! 
Is  this  tale  true  ?  And  have  ye  hearts 
So  traitorously  dark— so  merciless? 
Ve  hsve  the  poicer  and  much  1  fear  the  will — 
But  why  thus  dreum  of  innocence  ! — Ye  hate 
Dane  I  hit !    Your  act  of  treachery  is  past. 
What !  are  your  eyes  sealed  up  from  freedom's 
light— 

Your  ears  from  suffering  virtue's  pleading 
tones — 

Tour  hearts  from  every  great  and 
ing?— 

That  ye  should  1  iy  the  hand  of 
Upon  the  man 

Oh^.'cot^yeflfce;^,*, 

in  limb  and  rent  in  heart, 
mories  sad  to  feed  his  piesent  grief— 
With  no  hope  then  before  him  but  your  aid, 
Ye  surely  had  not  done  this  deed  of  night ! . 
Was  not  his  bosotubare  with  suffering, 
His  arm  defenceless,  and  all  succour  gone — 
His  life's  dear  visions  vanished— save  that 


I  thought  that  he  had  Wed  for  freedom  •  sake  ! 
d  could  ye  rend  from  him  the  cherish'd  tie* 


.  yet  reroain'd  to  cheer  bis  i 
could  ye  stop  him  on 


The  t 
And< 
That 
And 

strand, 
When  he 
shore, 

And  left  ye  bis  warm  blessing — uot  bi*  curse  ' 
— Cast  from  your  eyes  the  black  enshrouding 
veil 

That  hoods  their  noblest  light !   To  ] 

souls 
Let  mercy's  I 
And  let  men  know  ye  kneel  not,  nor  have, 

knelt, 

At  Austria's  proud  throne ! 
To  do  a  tyrant's  bidding,  bi 
To  shelter  from  the  arm  of  despot  ^strength 
The  exile  and  the  hero. 

Rend  his  bonds — 
No  longer  let  your  dungeon's  loathsome  walla 
Re-echo  back  bis  groans  '  Let  him  breaihe  tun  — 
It  is  but  man's  inheritance,  Heaven's  air— 
And  suffering  Freedom's  thanks  oa  ye  shall  rest. 
But  give  him  to  the  blood  hounds  as  a  prey, 
And  in  the  darkest  page  of  living  time 
Your  chronicled  disgrace  shall  be!  Way,  more  i 
The  treasured  scorn  of  ages  shall  be  your's ! 
And  men  who  wish  to  chafe  your  blushing 
race, 

Shall  need  not  words  of  fierce  and  angry  ire— 
But  merely  say—'  UgonV 
Edmonton.  J.  J.  L. 


THE  DRAMA. 

PAXTOMIMES. 

Drvrt  La  xc  Theatre. — We  are  afraid  that 
to  attempt  to  criticise  a  pantomime  will  appear 
somewhat  too  much  like  'breaking  a  but- 
terfly upon  a  wheel ;'  and  they  have,  more- 
over, been  so  long  freed  from  any  of  the 
trammels  of  consistency  and  common  sense, 

*  The  above  unfortunate  gentleman  had  the 
temerity  to  be  one  of  those  few  who  upheld  the 
Neapolitan  struggle  for  liberty-  He  disdained, 
to  follow  the  course  of  hit  degenerate  country- 
men, tad  became  an  exile,  taking  refuge  in 


AND  WEEKLY  REVIEW. 


that  it  seems  now  almost  to  be  regarded  as  a 
fundamental  rule,  with  respect  to  these  com- 
position*, not  only  that  they  may  dispense 
with  those  qualities,  but  that  Uusy  actually 
ouznt  to  do  so.  We,  however,  unfortunate- 
ly, are  not  precisely  of  this  way  of  thinking, 
and  arc  of  opinion,  therefore,  that  a  panto- 
would  not  be  a  whit  mm  dull,  or  lets 
were  there  something  resembling 
the  different  parts.  As 
at  present,  the 
of  one  of  these  pieces  might  gene- 
like a  pack  of  cart!*,  and 
arranged  differently  every  evening,  without 
at  ail  disturbing  the  concatenation  of  causes 
and  effects.  Up  to  a  certain  point  we  can 
wQlinglv  resign  ourselves,  and  give  implicit 
credence  to  the  gn  ssest  impossibilities : 
monsters,  flying  cars,  fire-vomiting  dragons, 
endless  transformation  and  metamorphoses, 
shock  us  not ;  princesses  changed  into  talk- 
ing birds,  or  apes  into  men,  appear  not  in 
the  least  more  improbable  than  many  of 
those  transformations  which  we  daily  wit- 
ness in  real  life ;  yet,  in  the  midst  of  a'll  this 
,  we  do  dearly  love  a  little  inge- 
contrivance,  and  consistency, 
were  it  merely  oj  w  ay  ot  noveny .  «  e  cer- 
tainly do  not  pretend  to  know  any  thing  of 
the  process  by  which  a  performance  of  this 
na>ue  is  concocted. — whether  there  be  any 
presiding  genius  to  organ  ue  the  ground- 
work of  the  wholi,  or  whether  it  be  not 
t  fir  me  production  of  scene-painters,  me- 
donists,  tailors,  property-men,  fiddlers, 
dancers,  and  supernumeraries.  Judging 
frm .  what  we  actually  behold,  we  should 
certainly  «ay  that  the  tatter  is  the  way  in 
which  pantomimes  are  got  up;    else  we 

to  meet  with,  in 
nity  of  plot  and 
We  should  not  liave 


uniform  pantaloon  and  clown,  the  same 
thumping*,  and  kicking*,  and  jumping,  and 
stale  tricks,  and  stupid  worn-out  manoeuvres, 
in  every  pantomime.  It  is  a  lamentable 
tKrng,  although  managers  do  not  always 
seem  to  be  aware  of  it,  that  a  piece  of  this 
kind  may  be  at  once  excessively  extravagant 
and  monstrously  dull. 
But  perhaps  we  shall  be  told,  at  least  by 
i  of  our  younger  readers,  who  must  be 
to  havea  voiceou  the  occasion,  that 

in  this  respect,  we  very  much  resemble 
i  pood  people  who  find  that  every  thing 
in  the  world  grows  duller  and  duller  every 
day ;  and  that  neither  women  nor  peaches  are 
so  fine  as  when  they  themselves  were  younger. 
We  have  seen  too  many  pantomimes  to  find 
any  originality ;  but  ask  any  little  boy  who 
witnessed  one  last  Monday  night  for  the 
first  time,  and  he  will  not  believe  that  any 
thing  could  possibly  be  more  original,  no- 
vel, or  droll,  than  those  very  incidents  and 

Hamburgh ;  the  government  of  which,  at  the 
mitigation  of  the  court  of  Vienna,  hat  thrown 
hia  into  prison,  from  whence  (to  quote  the 
words  of  the  exile's  friend) '  he  may  t>e  sent  to 
*  dreadful  destination .'  When  arretted,  he  was 
In  fte  point  orembarkinj  for  Ametica. 


tricks  that  appeared  tons  so  trivial  and  com- 
mon-place. We  could  tell,  at  the  rising  of 
the  curtain,  what  were  the  metamorphoses 
the  characters  were  to  undergo,  and  predict, 
almost  to  a  second,  the  time  when  Harle- 
quin would  appear  in  his  party-coloured 
garb.  To  the  little  novice  these  changes 
must  have  appeared  most  extraonlmary ;  and 
how  could  he  possibly  divine,  when  he  s  m- 
a  porter,  a  butcher,  or  gardener,  cross  the 
stage  with  a  basket,  that  the  clown  would 
infallibly  convey  the  contents  of  such  basket 
to  his  breeches' pockets ;  or  that  he  has  an  irre- 
sistible propensity  to  purloin  cloaks,  shawls, 
and  sundry  other  habiliments  from  the  backs 
of  their  owners,  and  appropriate  them  to  his 
own  purposes  ?  Such  jokes  may  have,  for 
the  uninitiated,  all  the  charm  of  novelty,  but 
for  us,  who  have  witnessed  them  over  and 
over  again  in  every  pantomime  we  ever  be- 
held, they  certainly  do  rather  pall  on  our 
imagination.  Well,  but  what  business  have 
we  at  pantomimes, — we,  who  cannot  admire 
the  same  dish  bashed  up  over  and  over  again, 
we,  who  seem  to  belong  to  that  unconscion- 
ahle  race  of  mortals,  who,  as  Sancho  says, 
would  have  better  bread  than  is  made  of 
wheat  ?  Perhaps  not  much,  and  might  re- 
serve our  spleen  for  some  more  important 
occasion  :  still  we  cannot  help  thinking,  that 
a  little  more  ingenuity  and  novelty  might  be 
displayed  in  a  species  of  performance,  the  chief 
merit  of  which  seems  to  consist  in  such  quali- 
ties There  may  be  some  people,  indeed,  who 
even  in  matters  of  this  sort,  like  not  to  break 
through  old  established  forms  and  customs, 
and  who  look  upon  innovatitip,  even  in  pan- 
tomimes, as  something  dangerous  and  here- 
tical. Such  might  imagine,  that  were  either 
Clown  or  Pantaloon  to  appear  in  any  other 
costume  than  the  preposterous  one,  now,  it 
seems,  sanctioned  by  time  and  long  esta- 
blished usage,  half  of  the  humour  and  merri- 
ment of  a  pantomime  would  inevitably  pe- 
rish. We  are  certainly  of  a  very  different 
opinion,  conceiving,  as  we  do,  that  great 
improvement  might  take  place  in  this  respect, 
By  banishing  that  which,  though  excessively 
absurd,  is  hardly  grotesque.  There  are  many 
other  circumstances  in  which  pantomimes 
appear  susceptible  of  considerable  improve- 
ment ;  but  as  the  discussion  of  these  would 
lead  us  too  far,  and  would,  like  all  other 
gratuitous  advice,  probably  be  but  ill  re- 
ceived by  those  who  might  profit  by  it,  we 
will  now  conclude  these  general  remarks,  and 
come  more  immediately  to  the  pantomime 
produced  at  Drurv  Ijine  Theatre,  called  Har- 
lequin, and  the.  YaUcing  Bird,  the  Singing 
Tree*,  and  the  Golden  Waters.  The  intro- 
ductory part  of  this  pantomime  contains 
some  good  spectacle  ana  scenery,  especially 
the  scene  of  the  Pavilion  where  thepnncess  is 
imprisoned  in  the  form  of  a  bird.  There  were 
several  other  birds  of  very  splendid  plumage 
in  this  scene;  among  the  rest  a  peacock, 
who  expanded  and  closed  his  train  several 
if  just  as  a  lady  would  her  fan.  But 
to   the   dramatic  construction  of  this 


portion  of  the  piece,  we  really  cannot  say 
much  m  favour  of  its  intelligibility,  although 
every  thing  seemed  quite  according  to  the 
statute  which  has  been  in  force  since  the  be- 


ginning of  our  memories  for  the  better  regu- 
lation of  pantomimes.  Every  thing  was  laud- 
ably adjusted  by  precedeut.  The  same  re- 
mark will  apply  to  the  harlequinades,  in 
which  there  were  but  very  few  attempts  in- 
deed at  novelty,  and  those  not  particularly 
happy  either  in  idea  or  execution,  if  we  ex- 
cept the  burlesque  parody  of  the  incantation 
scene  in  the  Freyscniitt,  where  the  Clown  is 
seen  in  a  haunted  kitchen  making  a  pan- 
cake, and  every  time  he  1 


of  a  cook  rises  from  a 
bums  supernaturally  bright, 
and  pot-ladles  swing  backwards  and  for- 
wards, and  at  last  the  whole  stewing  appa- 
ratus seems  to  vomit  forth  flames  and  smoke. 
Among  the  hits  at  passing  events,  is  a  scene 
of  the  Patent  Washing  ( 'ompany,  which  was 
received  with  much  applause;  and  the  rival 
shops — we  beg  pardon,  rttnldiihinent* — of 
Messm.  Money  and  llypolite,  and  Mac 
Alpine;  in  the  latter,  which,  by  the  bye, 
was  a  terribly  dull  scene,  the  Clown  exhibits 
ocular  proof  of  the  indisputable  virtues  of 
bears'  grease,  by  showing  its  effects  on  an 
old  stumped-up  brush,  which  is  instantly 
covered  with  fine  long  bristles.  This  is  to  us 
more  satisfactory  than  any  of  the  pufls  which 
we  have  read  on  this  specific  for  the  hair,  in 
the  newspapers.  A  stage-coach,  driving  into 
an  inn-yard,  was  most  miserably  contrived  ; 
surely  thev  have  had  horses  enow  on  the 
boards  of  Drury,  to  know  that  the  fore-legs 
of  these  quadrupeds  do  not  dangle  as  if  hung 
on  bits  of  wire.  There  was  but  very  little 
good  scene  ly  in  this  part  of  the  pantomime, 
or  rather,  it  was  in  some  respects  miserably 
bad.  Of  this  character  was  a  street  with  a 
view  of  the  upper  part  of  St.  Paul's,  but  a 
than  that  building  we 
view  ot  r^iinourgn  nan, 
,  a  considerable  degree  of  merit ;  yet 
wherefore  it  was  introduced,  or  what  possible 
connection  it  had  with  any  thing  else,  we 
really  cannot  say.  But  even  those  scenes  in 
which  spectacle  and  illusion  are  most  aimed 
at,  lose  very  much  of  their  effect,  by  the  ex- 
ceedingly bungling  and  patchy  manner  in 
which  all  the  upper  part  of  the  scene  is  filled 
up  with  various  bits  of  canvass  ;  and  it  really 
appears  to  us  to  be  a  most  monstrous  per- 
versity to  incur  an  enormous  expense  for 
scenery,  and  then  to  destroy  the  effect  of  if, 
for  want  of  two  or  three  more  yards  of  can- 
vass ;  or,  we  must  suppose,  for  want  of  the 
means  of  managing  or  disposing  of 
the  entire  height  of  the  stage.  In 
nton,  the  stage  machinists  might  as 
exert  some  of  their  ingenuity  in  attempting 
to  overcome  so  gross  and  important  a  detect. 

COVEKT  OAKSEN. 

The  remarks  already  made  will  apply  with 
equal  truth  to  the  pantomime  produced  at 
Covent  Garden  Theatre,,  under  the  title  of 
Harleipan  and  the  Dragon  of  WantUf.  The 
tricks  were  excessively  stale  and  poor,  if  we 
except  the  inverting  the  stand-house  at 
Epsom  races,  where  the  persons  are  seen  es- 
caping with  their  heels  uppermost.  The 
change  of  the  York  Mail  into  the  White 
Horse  Inn,  Fetter  Lane,  was  also  clever.  The 
inwhKfa  this  house  generally  exceis, 
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juuticularly  in  pantomime,  was  not  of  so 
high  an  order  as  wc  have  seen.  The  best 
and  most  novel  scene  was  a  moving  pano- 
rama, representing,  in  succession,  all  the 
bridge*  from  Blackfriars  to  Vauxhall,  amf 
the  proposed  terrace  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  us  projected  by  Col.  Trench.  It  is 
taken  from  drawings  furnished  by  Mr.  P. 
Wyatt,  and  gives  an  exact  representation  of 
the  scenery  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  with 
the  addition  of  tire  terrace.  This  view  is  so 
strikiug  and  beautiful,  that  we  dcul*  not  it 
will  make  many  proselytes  to  the  plan. 
A  grand  sailing-match  is  introduced,  as  con- 
tending for  the  Cutulicrland  cup;  and  the 
boats  are  seen  passing  through  the  arches  of 
the  bridges,  in  all  their  beauty  of  architec- 
ture. Hie  view  of  the  tunnel  under  the 
Thame*  did  not  strike  as  at  all  happy, 
though  its  explosion,  setting  the  Thames  on 
(ire,  had  a  good  effect  on  the  risible  muscles 
of  the  audience,  who  laughed  to  see  the  tor- 
tures of  the  boiling  fish.  The  offices  of  co- 
lumbine, harlequin,  clown,  and  pantaloon, 
were  well  sustained  by  Miss  Romer,  Ellar, 
young  Grimaldi  (who  is  a  chip  of  the  old 
block),  and  Flames.  The  house  was  crowd- 
ed in  every  port  long  before  the  half-price 
commenced,  and  the  pantomime  was  com- 
pletely successful. 

On  Thursday  night,  Mr.  J.  Kussell,  who, 
some  (our  or  five  years,  played  low  comedy 
very  well  at  the  English  Opera  House  and 
Covent  Garden  Theatre,  appeared  at  the  lat- 
ter house  in  the  character  of  Shylock, — why 
or  wherefore,  we  know  not ;  but  if  the  experi- 
iueut  were  made  in  the  hope  of  attracting  by 
its  novelty,  it  failed.  Mr.  J.  Russell  is  a 
very  good  low  comedian,  and  he  is  nothing 
more;  and  neither  in  voice,  action,  nor  con 
ception  of  character,  is  he  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree qualified  for  a  tragedian.  Mr.  Kussell 
is  a  mimic,  and  imitated  Kean  in  his  per- 
formance; but  it  was  a  rigid  copy  of  a  good 
original.  Mrs.  Sloman's  1'ortiawas  tolera- 
ble. The  other  characters  were  not  well  fill- 
ed up;  and  tints  we  presume  end.  or  should 
end,  Mr.  J.  Russell's  tragic  efforts:  they 
will,  if  hit  is  wise. 


The 
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•  of  Ix)rd  Byron  with  a 
addition  of  letters  written  to 

Greece,  as  well  as  reflections  and  observa- 
tions, edited  by  It.  C.  Dallas,  is  in  the  press, 
and  will  be  published  in  Paris.  This  is  the 
work,  the  publication  of  which  was  prevent- 
ed by  the  Lord  Cliancellor. 

The  King  of  France  has  bought  the  fine 
collection  of  antiquities  belonging  to  Mr. 
Edward  Durand,  one  of  the  largest  and  best- 
in  Europe.  It  contained  nearly  7000 

and  of  the  middle  ages.  ' 
no  less  than  1230  of  the 
commonly  called  Etruscan  ;  near  1800 
bronzes ;  besides  many  lamps,  terra  cotttu, 
ancient  glass,  jewels  of  gold,  enamel,  mum- 
mies, rolls  of  papyrus,  covered  with  hiero- 
glyphic writing,  ic.  Ice., 
i  of  this  class. 


The  French,  who  are  never  backward  in 
laying  claim  to  inventions,  arc  insinuating 
that  the  idea  of  a  steam-vessel  originated 
with  a  mechanic  of  Burgundy.  '  In  search- 
ing the  public  records  of  1  riberg,"  says  the 
( 'ourier  Francois,  4  wc  find,  tliat  in  the  be- 
uiuning  of  the  year  1 7.0.  a  mechanic  of 
ISurgundy.of  the  name  of  Dromt'e,  procured 
from  the  government  of  Friburg,  for  himself 
and  his  heirs  male,  an  exclusive  privilege 
for  establishing  on  the  Sarine  a  novel  species 
of  boat,  which  was  to  be  propelled  neither 
by  oars  nor  sails,  nor  yet  drawn  by  horses, 
with  which  lie  proposed  to  navigate  the  river, 
for  the  conveyance  of  passengers  and  mer- 
chandise.' Unfortunately,  no  mention  is 
made  of  die  means  proposed  as  a  substitute 
for  oars,  sails,  or  horses,  nor  is  it  known 
what  obstacles  checked  the  undertaking. 

A  journal  of  Saxony  announces,  that  at 
the  last  fair  of  I«eipsic.  a  Bible  of  the  Elzevir 
edition  was  sold  for  42,000  fr.mcs. 

After  long  enjoying  the  honour  of  being 
the  highest  among  the  Alps,  Mont  Blanc  has 
been,  some  time  since,  declared  to  be  some- 
what less  elevated  than  its  rival  Alp,  Mount 
Rosa.  The  recent  trigonometrical  admea- 
suii  mentsof  Austi  ian  engineers,  acting  under 
the  direction  of  Baron  Von  Welden,  have 
restored  Mont  Blanc  to  its  original  superio- 
rity. The  relative  height  of  these  stupendous 
mountains  they  found  to  be  as  follows,  in 
Paris  feet : 

Mont  Blanc  14,764 

Mont  Rosa  ..  .14,222 

That  *  ignorance  is  bliss,'  seems  to  be  the 
doctrine  of  more  than  one  German  poten- 
tate.  The  Emptror  of  Aastna  honestly  con- 
fesses! that  he  does  not  want  learned  men,  but 
loyal  subjects;  and  die  Prussian  govern- 
ment of  the  Saxon  provinces  ceded,  in  I 
1814,  to  Prussia, '  in  order  to  reduce,  as  much  > 
at  possible,  the  number  of  individuals  from 
the  industrious  classes  fr/i<»  devote  Ihcmstlres  ' 
to  study,'  has  decreed, 4  that  the  sons  of  agri- 
culturists and  artisans,  ctvn  if  they  should  Jis-  . 
tinguuh  themielves  tnf  their  apftlication  and  , 
good  conduct,  shall  be  excluded  from  every 
scholarship   the  nomination  to  which  de- 
pends on  the  authorities.     This,   as  the 
Morning  Post  well  observ  es,  U  another  proof 
of  the  great  conspiracy  4  to  shut  the  gates  of 
learning  on  mankind.' 

The  Russian  government  has  given  orders 
that  all  their  ships  shall  be  furnished  with 
guard- plates,  for  correcting  the  errors  of  the 
mariner's  com  pass- needle,  from  the  local  at- 
traction of  the  ship's  guns  and  other  iron 
stores,  similar  to  those  now  fitting  up  for  the 
ships  of  our  navy  and  many  of  our  mer- 
chant vessels. 

At  the  sale  of  M.  Motteley's  collection  of 
books,  at  Paris,  a  number  of  valuable  Elze- 
virs were  disposed  of.  Among  these  was  a 
fine  Latin  Psalter,  of  1653.  There  were  also 
various  books  which  belonged  to  Henry  IE, 
king  of  France,  particularly  the  Latin  Bible 
of  R.  Etienne,  1545,  and  Plutarch's  Lives, 
Yascosan,  1559.  There  were  a  beautiful 
Persian  Manuscript,  1376,  with  eighteen 
miniatures  in  gold  and  colours;  a  superb 
Gothic  Mystery,  1541,  richly  bound  by 
Thouveuin,  fkc.  &c. 
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TBS  BEE, 

OR,  FACTS,  r.VNCIES,  A.VI)  nECOI.UECTlOXS. 

A  Portuguese  Tiel-bit. — We  hope  that,  in 
the  next  edition  of  his  work  on  Cookery,  Dr. 
kitchiner  will  not  fail  to  introduce  the  fol- 
lowing bonne  bouehe,  which,  Mrs.  Il.ulho  as- 
sures us,  formed  the  favourite  breakfast  of  a 
young  Portuguese  lady — if  it  be  only  for  the 
purpose  of  making  some  observations  on  the 
gastronomic  tiste  of  different  nations  :— *  A 
large  thick  slice  of  hot  leavened  bread, 
strewed  with  salt  and  pepper,  soaked  in 
vinegar,  seasoned  highly  with  garlic,  and 
swimming  in  a  filthy  sort  of  oil  of  so 
rank  a  scent  as  well  as  flavour,  as  to  leat*e 
a  taint  upon  the  breath  for  many  hours!' 
We  should  rather  imagine  that  this  was  in- 
tended as  a  specific  against  love ;  for  that 
man  must  be  desperately  bewitched  indeed, 
who  could  behold  the  divinity  of  his  affec- 
tions swallow  such  a  morsel  as  thus, 
believe  her  purged  from  all  i 

The  Qwen  of  Portugal.— The 
(Mrs.  Baillie)  give*  a  cunous  por" 
Majesty  of  Portugal,  and  one  - 
make  rather  n  singular  figure  in  a 
royal  personages :  — '  The  queen  continues 
to  live  in  the  utmost  retirement;  she  seldom 
receives  visitors,  and  never  goo*  into  public. 
Her  dress,  I  am  told,  is  the  extreme  of 
shabby  dirtv  deshabille  ;  consisting  of  an  oki 
soiled  coloured  gown  of  the  commonest  print- 
ed cotton,  a  cap  with  as  little  pretensions  to 
cleanliness  as  the  hair  it  covers,  and  a  man's 
black  beaver  hat — altogether  no  bad  repre- 
sentation of  one  of  Macbeth 's  witches:  but 
the  most  remarkable  part  of  her  costume  is 
a  pair  of  enormous  pockets,  which  descend 
from  her  waist  to  the  middle  of  her  leg,  and 
are  always  stuffed  with  religious  relics  of 
various  sorts!  —  Her  majesty,  however,  is 
no  bad  personification  of  flic  city  of  Lisbon, 
where  disgusting  filth  and  religious  relics  are 
held  in  particular  estceTn. 

Portuguese  Religion. — The  religion  of  the 
Portuguese  is,  we  should  hope,  without  a 
parallel  in  any  other  part  of  Catholic  Chris- 
tendom ;  for  they  seem,  with  the  most  ultra 
devotion,  to  possess  as  little  morality  as  pos- 
sible. They  worship  saints,  Madonna?, 
images,  and  relics — every  thing  but  God. 
4  No  country  under  heaven,'  says  Mrs. 
Baillie,  4  abounds  more  with  the  outward 
signs  of  devotion  than  Portugal:  the  Virgin 
stands  godmother  to  almost  all  the  females, 
and  most  of  the  streets  of  the  city  are  named 
in  honour  of  persons  or  places  celebrated  hi 
scripture  or  church  history.'  Such  a  name 
as   Donna  Maria  Madre  de  Uios  would 
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■ore  pro&nely  than  devoutly  in  here- 
tical ran ;  and  wo  should  think  that  there 
wa*  far  more  of  blasphemy  and  stupwlity 
Than  any  thing  else  in  the  remark  of  an  an- 
cvot  marqueza.  who,  when  a  di-tcussinn 
•rose  whether  the  Virgin  Mary,  were  she 
•lire,  could  be  admitted  into  (rood  company, 
is  consequence  of  her  plebeian  rank,  said : 
'  Yes,  we  wigki  visit  the  Virgin,  on  account 
of  ber  being  so  ikfhlu  eamweted ;  site  is,  you 
know,  the  Mother  of  God!' 
.  TW  "Sulci  Calendar. — There  prevails  a 
faaoJU  superstition  among  the  l'oles,  ac- 
rwTBis;  to  which  tliey  lviieve  that  a  person's 
destinr  is  influenced  by  the  montli  in  which 
kt  is  bom,  and  that  there  is  likewise  a  mys- 
terious connection  between  tlie  nwntlis  and  ; 
the  principal  precious  -tones  : — 

January — Jacyrrth  or  Garnet — Constancy  i 
and  fidelity  in  every  engagement. 

I  ebruary — Amethyst  — This  month  and 
stone  preserve  mortals  from  strong  passions, 
ani  insure  them  peace  of  mind. 

March — Blood-stone. — Courage,  and  suc- 
cess in  danjrer*  and  hazardous  enterprise*. 

April — Sapphire  or  Diamond. — Repent- 
ant* and  Innocence 
May — Emerald. — Success  in  love. 
June — Agate. — Long  life  and  health. 
July — The  Cornelian  or  lluby. — The  for- 
0§mtm,  or  the  cure,  of  evil  springing  from 
■i  i«  .---y  or  lose. 

Aogaa — SardWoyx. — Conjugal  fidelity. 
September — Chrysoiile. — Preserves  from, 
or  fans,  folly. 

October — Aquamarine  or  Opal. — Misfor- 
«■*  and  nope. 
November — Topaz — Fidelity  in  friendship. 
December — Turquoise-  or  Malachite. — The 
Boat  brilliant  success  and  happiness  in  every 
eircumctance  of  life.    The  Turquoise  has  also 
-tke  property  of  securing  friend  ly,  regard  : 
hence  the  old  saying,  that '  he  who  possesses 
a  turquoise  will  always  be  sure  of  friends.' 
Toe  Romans  (saja  a  modem  author),  of 
took  the  m-i-l  pains  in  their  rondi; 


and  e\|  >  rise  they  \\fn-  it  in  render 


agree- 

I  their  empire. 
•  ti'-i  t 1 1 .  _ .. 


apneioos,  atr.^.1 1.  sinooth.  mid 

■  .  U.  i  \':  ■  .;. 

••  :  "(':■  v  "fr.  njlT.  ,, 

;  ;.  r.  v.:u;wz  i ' ,  l.iyii  H  vit'i  'lints,  [-i  hl.k-, 
or  sand ;  somen me«  by  a  lining  of  masonry, 
~.'.t      lirieks,  potanerds,  flee.,  1>ohiiiI  to- 

.  ■  \.  i. -r  mil:  Hi'  Tlir.     In  wiar  jil.u.v-  in  iln- 

Lfmamam  have  been  found  clusters  of  flints 


■tinented  wil'i  l.s.f,  reaching  ten  or  UvWve 
i'> I  (Wp,  and  nuiking  nu-><  as  lianl  and 
• '  tnp.u  x  a-   marble  !'-»!',  ami  vO'i'li,  ait.-r 


the m.unes  ol  time  lor  1600\vir~ 
m  arrely  penetrable  by  all  the  force  of 
.itiiI  vet  Die  Itmts  tt  consists 


Maker  ih .m  >  y.'s  Sometimes  they 
their  roads  with  large  square  free- 
Sjaeae  tliey  culled  ii.r  /vnr.-r,  liecause 


2   'i-H^tiil.ii-'l  irun.  or  re  i-tnl  l:u    irnn  i.| 

tWhoaaajf  fcK.  Ice 

Hrfrirl  :m.-~- Men  the  most  celebrated  for 


■at  aad  wisdom  have  indulged  them- 
in '  recreation.    Cyrus  fjd  Alexander 
hunting;  Cicero  wo  iW  play  like  a 
.  Phto,  would  turn  pedlar:  and  So- 
i'js  wrxild  gallop  about  with  children  upon 


Goiitg-a.Goodutg. — It  was  formerly  a  cus- 
tom duly  observed  by  the  women  who  went  a 
ponding,  as  it  beaded,  on  St. Thomas's  Day, 
to  present  their  benefactors,  in  return  for 
the  alms  they  received,  with  sprigs  of  ever- 
green, probably  to  deck  their  houses  with  at 
the  approaching  festival.  Them  prevail  ,  in 
Warwickshire  a  custom  for  the  poor,  on  St. 
Thomas's  Day,  to  go  with  a  baa  to  beg  com 
of  the  farmers,  which  is  called  going-a-coming . 

Te  Drum. — The  divine  hymn,  so  well 
known  in  the  church  by  the  name  of  Te 
Drum,  was  composed  by  St.  Ambrose,  at  the 
baptism  of  St,  Augustine,  whom  he  hail  <  -in- 
verted to  the  faith. 

On  (ir  M atria  pi  of  Miu   to  a  Grnlltma* 

■of  tht  Saute  of  Or*. 
Sur*%  madam,  by  your  choice  your  taate  we  see, 
WUat's  good,  or  great,  or  gtund,  without  a  XI  ? 
A  godly  glow  mutt  sure  on  G  depend, 
Or  oddiy  low  our  righteous  thoughts  mutt  end; 
The  want  of  G  all  gratitude  effaces, 
Aud  without  G  the  Graces  would  run  races. 

Campaign  in  Russia  — After  six  months  of 
the  Hi">;  <i  -;i<r.iii-  earni'ai'ji  on  r-runl.  I  lie 


l\.M,.hr.l  I.,  \l    MMI'KIV  ami  R  MXltMIU 
Mal.onci.  I 


-/■HaTI  Cm H.  UdnUKti^r 
»ll  anhwttwi.  with  a  aood 


«iki»mi  >■  I  . 


ELEMENTS  OF  I  ATTN  HEXAMR- 

Li  Tl.li>        IMM  IV  I,  I  1  Itv  


Is'. "i.« ' t  terrii-Tv  v.  .L>  ill  !•  :i  jth  rv.uuateil  liy 

th.  I  rencn.  Of  what  Colonel  Boutonriin 
thiriks  a  moderate  calculation,  125,000  Krench- 


nien  were  sla 


battle,  and  190.000  were 


niadi-  prisoners,  not  including  48  generals, 
imhI  ■'  ■<;  ol'.rr.'s  My  inl.liiik'  t'-K'si  v.ho 
"<  -■  'lust  in  d>  t  ul,  h\  {[isL.i'e.  taliiine.  coldT 
ami  «  t;;er  an  n't  nl.'l  i  .1 .1-.     M    f'nn]  t!  .  i.irn- 

!  1  ,  -.i,  .  1!  1.1    I ,  i  lr.i:.  hi  I..  .       '     \Vr  J 

inav  rerkon  tin-  iidiiiImt  ol  a'.liiil  troops  who 


escaped  the  great  rtiiwttftT,  and  repassed  the 
frontiers  ot  ttaasta.  1  80.000  men;  ppfln  ] 
this  number  aire  entnnrehepasM  2SftO0  Aus- 


i n.ii is,  and  18,000  I'rutsians,  an  that  of  the 

Qtfier  tfoopa  Of  lVapol'    li  tin  re  jjj  not  r.  ai.un 


40,000  men.  'IT*"  Hn—img  took  from  the 
French  75  eagles  or  standardj,  and  W9  can- 
non, wii  i.'iit  in  Inning  those  which  remain 
1  iini-il  iii  tin-  i ml',,  mi  thrown  into  the 

w  ater — liftiil.  tirli'i's  Mtlitury  Hutory  of  the 
i         -j.      *^ ******* 


Hit Ar <  pvUiiktd  Miner  our  Vttl  notlct  The  tlnl  i 

Inrlir,  M  ttwv  tt.  61.      llun>  ill   l;\|i|  «n.  .i .  I, 


t:ii-  I  ic.ii  .11  vrttf,  Inyal  gro,  j7*    Cumpan't  l*ri- 
r  J'.i.m.i    riiara  In  >1    MJ'i;n-.  Hi     Vlnnlri  .m 


II.-  !.•■».(  I'll, 


'V'"''  :  t !'«''  !  'I  no  U-rM.  i 

1^1  I',  i.;,Y    Km,K    n  Tilr  •■■     A  I'liimr.  ni-  T 


.il   |. K  till'  B  lilln  ul  III'  (1  ».i         ni  l  J~l 


m  I  '  ■  . :-.r.  M  .-■       Mi1'     .5  ■■'     ll  »..|.,|i|T- 

li.l.,.,..  ,f  V|,.„r-,t  tri»li  Mtlo-lit,,  5,.    Ti.r  H ■  .1  .sfi 


ONE  OR  MORE  DCfLS  EVERY  WEEK  t 
«*«*»ir  to  iwr  Town:  MoMetrua  >«4  QualhMl 


on  l»l»  rmi  Etitriiuct 

Ju*l  |>ui.|i,lifsi.  prict  *H. 

THE  BRITISH  CODE  OF  DUEL:  a 
Rcfcrrou  to  tin  Lin  of  fluoour,  «ud  tlie  Cli». 
r»ct»rivf  Cii  MlkDita 

CX>.NTENTS.  Among  rthfr  H'»J».  Qm.tion  or 
T>«"  J  Ex>nnurtl  Ij-gwHy.  Wuil  i%  II  nour  *^*A  its 
Wt»n  it  »  Unlit-man  » — Apoci)  plnli  — V'liiooJ 
timiinri*  of  Qutirtl,  ami  bow  to  be  Tinted.—  I"ar»- 
griphi  fiT  ttw  Uxlin. — Grf-al  M.  n  Ridiculoua  in  Dual. 
— failiaiucnlaty,  Fucrtulc,  Litetvy,  and  Election 
D>i*l»  —  A«l«nil>Rr  tu  D«illu«»»  ol  Killing  Critic*.— la- 
ttrnctiom  for  Principal. fr« owl.  aodSartron.  thrnugli* 
ool  a  Diaiiutr.aud  io  th-  Tif  kl  —  Mrndiog  lo  CoTcntrjr, 
Pintitig,  Hnr»rwhip|iin(,  ami  Pulling  Lv  the  Num.— 
Hints  to  Y»«nj[  Onllfincii  on  Practical  Jokrs.— Ptt4ol 
(jixtlrSiiunVr*,  fcc.  —  Soldiera  Grrat  Uvien  — 
lliatorinl  Sketch  of  Do*l  _Varitti«  — C*»  of  tb« 


1>nll.  an*l  ftuncr  ftrat  fall,  autra  ,  r,||«0,  r„,t  |,.  ke. 


Ii>  the  Rev  ROBERT  BLAND. 

Tltr  f.niiiii  edition,  (much  tmnrmeo1  by  m  gTadcatrtt 
Scale  of  cvMnmeneiog  Exerci*ea,]  purr  2*  fU  hounal. 

Tlie  eserriar*  csHitained  io  ttiia  little  eollrction.  hurt 
Iwd  Ihe  teat  of  aalitfadoej  expeiienc*.  at  one  of  Ike 
grealtal  public  Scltoola. 

SVNTACTICAL  EXAMINATION;  or.  Queatlnna 
■ml  Etaruplea  ndaplerl  to  Ibe  Syntax  of  the  Latin 
tiramniar.   The  eeiuiid  *sllli*in.   9>  h«.nnil. 

A  SKETCH  of  tlie  UREEK  ACC1DEVCE  ■rnngecl 
In  a  m  inner  convenient  for  Trairacription ;  by  rneana 
ot  which  Uaanteti  may  be  aaaaated  tu  curnmluiikg  to  ntr- 
«n    s     Tht  Mcond edition.  By  Jolm  Hslgkin.  la.  In, 

•  We  Ukt  the  liberty  of  recomraeudinic  to  the  notice 
nf  anebbf  cm r  leaders  a»  «f*  ennrerned  in  the  education 
of  youth,  the  UlMtnra  of  Mr.  Hudgkio.  which  we  num. 
iter  oa  neenlauly  calculated  to  facitilaU  Hie  adoption 
of  thai  plan  f»r  the  ini|ienrenient  of  the  memory, 
which  ia  recomrneuued  by  Qnintill.m.  and  which  eat 
fallowed  with  no  much  •oeceaa  by  I'r.ifeaaor  Puraou.'— 
Ctaaaical  Jiwjrnnl  No.  XIX. 

k  COMPENDIUM  of  ALGEBRA,  with  Notes  aod 
Deiunwatraliona,  thowinr'  toe  itaxia  of  esery  Rule,  de- 
•igneit  for  Ibe  nseof  aWh'*uIa  and  Iboaa  Peiancai  who 
hive  o**t  tilt  advantage  of  a  Pfeceptnr;  the  whole  nr. 
rutgerl  on  a  plan  celcnlattd  to  abndgn  the  labour  of 
the  Y| aatrrarxl  facil'lalo  Ibe  inprneewientof  the  Pnpil. 
By  Getuge  Phillipa,  Author  of  a  Treatiae  on  the  Con- 
alruction  and  I'm  of  a  Chat  of  Matbcmaticnt  I  oat  ro- 
ute la.  3a.  bonnrl. 

•  Thia  ia  a  cltetr  eoinpendinra  of  ■  moat  uarful 
branch  of  mathematical  acience,  for  every  person  ought 
t"  be  acquainted  with  Algebra.  The  author  t  object  >a 
to  tbrhlct  tbe  labour  of  Ibe  master,  or  lo  render  a  mat- 
ter Mnnniaaary,  by  familiaiiting  th*  anbjret  to  aa  te 
facilitate  the  itudy,  and,  cmvaeqaeully,  leaatn  the  period 
naiully  ipenl  In  acquiring  Ibia  caarutial  part  of  edocn- 
tinu.  Such  art  hit  avowed  object*,  ana  hi*  work  i* 
we'.l  calculated  to  inaurt  tbcni.' — LiUrary  Qiiooii-le, 
M  .irali  lr*.Ui.  18M. 

A  KEY  to  the  above. 

A  NEtV  GRAMMAR  of  tht  ENGLISH  LAN- 
GUAGE, including  the  fundamental  |»riuciplee  of  Ety- 
tnolotjy.  Sjatix.  and  Proaody,-  in  which  ilia  attempt- 
ed, by  a  now  arrangement  of  Ibe  Verb,  to  remove  lb* 
perplexity  ami  roufuiion  liitbtrto  found  in  atvcral 
Teoa**nf  tbe  Potential  Mmst,  ami  tbe  future  of  lb* 
Indicative  i  with  nolea  aud  illualratiuta*,  critical  and 
explaiaal'icy.  By  T  O  Churchill,  tranilalur  of  Her- 
der'a  PbiliUH>a>by  of  lludory,  and  Bowuel'a  Hntocy  of 
Mathrmatica.   Itni  J*  bound. 

'  The  grammar  of  Lovlb  Menu  npecially  to  hav* 
•erred  tbia  autlrrar  for  a  model :  but  be  baa  made  manjr 
just  cor  reel  Irma  in  il,  and  many  valuable  additions  to 
It,  and  ha*  enlarged  that  c run peod total  inlmducliou  to 
tht  Euxlab  language.  Into  a  comprtbeuaave  U  eat  tar. 
illustrated  by  numeron*  critical  note*.  Murray  and 
Ciombi*  have  been  comulted;  ao  have  Slieridau'a  Or- 
thoeuy  and  Walker'a  Rhyming  Dictionary  ;  aod  th* 
result  ia  ■  comou*  boily  of  information  couceriilug  tbe 
analogies  and  aitouulir*.  Ihe  pacutiariliei  and  nicrlies, 
of  out  tongue,  inure  aatapted,  per  hi  p*.  for  tbe  pronrteaat 
than  th*  beginner,  but  truly  instructive,  and  perprtu. 
ally  elrgant  On  th*  whole,  Ihi*  work  frequently  ale. 
ta  rvea  conauliatioo,  and  will  trod  to  a  critical  arqulai- 
tion  of  our  language.* — Miutttly  Review.  M  iv.  IftM. 

Au  INTRODUCTION  to  LATIN  CONST RITIXG; 
or,  Easy  anil  Pniguiive  Leaeoni  for  Reading  -,  to  b* 
luted  by  tbe  Pupil  ai  aooo  aa  tbe  firtt  Declension  has 
been  committed  to  rotmory,  adapted  to  th*  moat  popu- 
lar Grammar*,  lut  more  particularly  to  lift  used  in  lb* 
College  at  Eton  ;  and  designed  lo  illuatrate  tbe  InOatc- 
li»u  of  th*  decliaatile  Pail* of  Speech,  tbe  Roles  for 
Gcnilcr,  the  Preterperfect  Tense,  and  of  Syntax ;  hav- 
ing tbe  quantity  of  tboaa  SylUUea  inarked  on  winch 
lh«  pronunciation  dtptndo,  and  arcom|aanied  with 
Queatiuus.  Tbe  ercoud  edition.  By  tha  Rev.  J  Boa- 
worth.  M.  A.  fcc.  he.   3*  fld.  bound. 

Thin  work  is  intended  lo  leach  practically  the  u*«  of 
th*  Latin  Grammar  aod  Dictionary ;  the  fvrvurr  In 
pennting  out  th*  important  aervict  of  tht  variable  ter- 
mination*., and  tbe  latter  Ibt  meaning  of  th*  radical 
pa 1 1  ,»f  the  word. 

LATIN  CONSTRUING ,  or.  Easy  aod  Prrarresaive 
Lcseooa  from  Ctaaaacal  Authors ;  with  Rules  for  Trans- 
lating Latin  into  Engltib,  designed  lo  tench  the  A  oily - 
•ii  of  ifmple  and  compound  Sentences,  and  the  method 
of  construing  Phordros  and  Nepos,  aa  welt  aatbc  bigbtr 
clamics,  without  Ibt  help  of  an  Engltah  Traoilalioa  ; 
Intended  for  tbe  use  of  junior  claaars  in  acboola,  and  of 
tboaa  who  hate  not  Ibe  advantage  of  regular  iuatroc- 
tion,  for  whom  Ibe  quaatilv  of  tboae  ayllable*,  ou  which 
the  pronunciation  depeirda,  it  marked.  To  which  is 
added,  a  full  Account  of  the  Roman  Calendar,  and 
saait  Remarks  on  Ramso  Cuatomi,  with  Rules  lor  re- 
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Simpkin  and  MfttrtkaWt  ifW  Bookt  tovtinutd. 

duc.ng  lh«  Bog  li*h  I"  the  Rinnan  Tirnc.  »n.l  the  Ro- 
man In  the  Eugh.h.  By  tbe  Re»  J  Rwwonb.  M  A., 
tic  .'.<  Vicar  of  Ultlc  ll»rw.«J.  Hu.  k  in:nnn*nr, 
«nd  Author  of  an  Introduction  to  Latin  Cnuttruiri*-. 

tlir  R'ement«  of  Am,l.>-Saxou  lirsinuur.  kc  The  W 
tdilHin.  x#.  Ol  bound. 

After  attending  tu  the  ruin  of  thi*  little  manual,  il- 
la.tralrd  a*  they  by  copiooe  example*  from  tbe 
caveat  and  best  Roman  claasic*,  the  Pupil  "HI  b*«e  no 
diDVntly  in  taking  up  any  I  'tin  anther,  aud  cunslru- 
Ing  It  with  iudrment  and  prerljlori. 

NUOVO  IMZIONARIO  PORTaTILP,  lUllano 
Fmneeae  t  Vianceae  lUliaoo.  rompeudialo  di  quello, 
D  Alberti;  Arrichilo  di  tutti  i  termini  proprj  dell* 
Kiriue  e  dell'  Arti,  delle  Conjugation!  de'  Verbi  rego- 
a>n  e  irieg.>lari;  e  diapoato  all'  usn  degl'  Italian!  a  d« 
Francesi  PerCiuseppe  Maritnelll.  1  ti.|«  IJ*  bound. 

THE  CAMERA.  OR  ART  OF  DRAWING  IN 
WtTER-COLOURS:  with  Instruction*  for  Sketching 
from  Nature,  eompriilMg  lb«  •laule  proeem  of  Water 
coloured  Drawing,  familiarly  cxrmplioed  in  Drawing. 
Shadowing,  and  Timing  a  complete  Landscape,  ill  all 
lit  progressive  slsges;  and  direction*  for  compound! inf 
and  using  coiuur*.  Septa,  ludiau  Ink,  Bitter  kc.  By  J. 

"aOENER  ALT  ABLE  Of  THE  ITALIAN  VERBS, 
rr_-.il  ir  and  irregnUr.  by  whkh  toe  formation  or  any 
Tense  »r  Person  lequired  miy  be  immediately  found. 
Executed  by  R  Zolti.  «fter  tha  French  ptaw  laid  down 
by  R  Juigne,  in  hii  Table  of  Pee  neb  Verba.  A  near 
edition,  corrected  »od  imprcoied  by  C.  Bruno.  Odour- 

ra*3KJEY  TO  THE  GREEK  TESTAMENT;  being 
a  Selection  of  Chapter*  phiMoglcaUy  explained ;  for 
the  u»e  of  Young  Mch  designed  for  the  Mlulatry  By 
Cbn'ir,  Hook.  Author  of  »  Synopei*  of  Latin  Gremnsar, 
awl  Step*  to  Latin  Verse*    3a.  W.  riearrcls. 

THK  COMPLETE  CORRESPONDENT;  eernsrat- 
iDE  of  Utter*  adapted  to  e«ery  Ale  and  Situation  of 
Lite  tugether  with  various  useful  formf  of  Rurinraa 
and  Com  pi  i  mailt;  the  be«t  Direction*  foe  E|il*tol««y 
Writ  ir*  and  mote  than  Fifty  Specimen*  of  Real  t>*. 
rraiwwuee.  selected  from  Ibe  beat  Writrra  in  lb* 
At  AdflUPH.  1'iapn .  Hi  Joliuwu, 


THE  GOOD  Nl'Rn:. 
This  day  it  pnbliabod,  m  one  M,  li.no.  price  6a  in 
hoard*. 

THE  GOOD  NURSE;  or,  Hint*  on  the 
M  nia«ement  of  Ibt  Sick  and  Lying  in  Chamber, 
owl  the  Nntsncy.      By  a  LADY. 
lW.cal.d",  a  MBS!      i"  Mr*.  Priecllla  Waieneld 


I"  Ki 

Tint  which  befura  ua  lie*  lo  dally  life, 
la  the  prime  wisdom.' — Milton 
Punted  f..r  Seutimoe  Prowet  t,  13,  Old  Bond  Street ; 
and  W.  and  C.  Tail,  Bd.nbatrgh.  

AVERY  DESIRABLE  PRESENT  FOR  EVENING 
PARTIES. 

Dm  ing  the  Festivities  of  Chriatana*.  Twelflh-N  iflil,  kc. 
Jnet  published,  in  fonlv-ap  Heo.  priced!.  Od.  board*, 

WINTER  EVENING  PASTIMES;  or, 
"Die  MERRY  MAKER'S  COMPANION:  fon 
l  imiiia;  a  rnnn.leir  C.>il'*i  tt.-u  <>(  Lvenni^  S^rU,  in* 
tlwaS  Twelfth  N - ac I > t  {^rrmonira.  with  WOvBStvl' 


TUli  day  are  publitlied,  \uice  5*  ,  or  proof  pbUe*  on  In- 
dia paper,  price  Ta,  Aw. 

WESTALI/S  ILLUSTRATIONS  TO 
MOORaTS  IRISH  MELODIES;  eon*i*tiB-c 
of  Sere u  Prate*.  lnc|ldiut  nVicwctte  TiBe  Pafe  to 
hind  with  tile  •  oiviae,  exqubutely  engnved  on  *teel 
from  Dea'L'na  by  Ricliard  We*tall  ,  'fUq  .  R  A. 

Printed  fr*  Knlfbt  and  I. .cry .  Palrrn.nt.-t  Row. 
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A DICTIONARY  of  AR(  IIlTECTURE- 
Hi«torical.  Drfcriptir*.  Theoretic,  Decuralire, 
and  Media a.eal 

By  ROBERT  STUART,  E*o, 
Architect  ami  Civil  Engiiwcr. 
Thu  work  ha*  been  for  a  conaidetaido  period  in  pre- 
paratVnw,  awd  Is  coratwaracwd  with  ■  view  of  bringing 
within  tile  reach  ol  Operative  Builder*  and  the  other 
clm«e»  of  Artnai..  onne-rird  with  Building,  a  complete 
ayaleroof  CUaalcal,  ScientiAc,  and  Practical  An  hi- 
Uctur*. 

Number  1  n  ■  rmm-ulrd  with  three  Engraviug*  on 
SroH.  tod  Kveral  Wood  cwta,  frxreated  by  the  flrat 
«rli«l«  Each  Number  will  prtarot  a  -ui .  ewu-m  of  Em- 
balllahmentf  ow  Steel  and  Wood,  in  variety  and  execu- 
ttea.  aluia-etlwr  unrivalled. 

Printed  foe  Kn-gbt  and  Larry,  Patornoater  Row. 
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aalantetl  to  the  capacitiea  of  Trniin. 
gianert  in  ibe  Ut.n  Tongue,  thin  any  tullttW  >'f  hi. 
Cjttoquim.  or  any  other  U«>k  yet  pnliliebeil  The  l'Jtb 
edition,  revi«ed  and  eorrected.  By  S  Lnggan,  A  M. 
aw  bouud. 

HISTOIRE  DE  CHARLES  XII .  Rol  de  Suedei 
p»rM  daVi-llair*.  Nouvelle  eilUron.  *t»reolype,  .nraj- 
tiru.etsent  revue  et  corriffe  *ur  le«  meittrure*  imprea- 
elon*  par M.  fatty,  premier  Maitre  do  rungne  Frinrolae 
a  I'Acxdemie  Royale  et  Miliuire  de  W.wlwich.  4a. 

^a'kEY  TO  KEITH'S  TRP.ATISE  ON  TH8 
GLOBES,  containiuf  near  One  Thooaaiid  S.i|nt1oM, 
worked  out  lo  the  ulcr»t  accuracy .  and  in  so  explicit  a 
manner,  aa  to  enable  the  Bludeut  to  gain  a  complete  and 
»f. entitle  kuowtedge  of  both  Globe*,  without  any  ire 
.Iruction  from  a  Maater  By  C  Vine*,  Mathematician 
and  Nautical  Aetronomer    4.  bourrla. 

GRAMMATICAL  INSTITtTES ;  or  an  R**y  la- 
tnvlacthm  to  Dr.  Lowth**  Engliali  Grammar.  By 

John  A«h,  LL  l>    Ahewediliou    1*  Iwund  

An  I.NTRODUCTION  h.  ENGLISH  COMPOSI- 
TION »nd  ELOCUTION  ;  in  four  |-*rt«,  air  I  /Eaop 
ra.<demlicd  and  na.xallaed,  Ik  a  *erie»of  |n*tr«ciiv« 
Tale*.  Calcutited  both  a*  *utiiect*  Air  Reading  Le*«.ou« 

"  »inl»iili]«jclaf.«r  Nairatloa.  1  Skeleton«of  tboae  Txlea, 
-with  leading  Qoeetlona  and  lllot*.  to  guide  and  auiat 

'  the  JuvealleMTriter  In  re-eompoaiiui  them.  3  Pottle 
Reading  made  E**y,  by  meani  of  Metrical  Note*  to 
each  line,  4.  All  Appendix  of  select  Prone  By  John 
Carey.  LL D  Aolbor  of  Latin  Prrawdr  made  E*»y, 
Praeiical  Enftlsh  Pmaody  and  VereiBcatloo,  kc  kc. 
4*.  brnind  .    ^    _  .        »  . .  ' .  1 

LE  NOUVP.AC  TESTAMENT  d»  not  re  Selineur 
JE*US  CHRIST.  Impelrnt  aur  I'Editmn  de  Pari*,  da 
I  Annra  lottt.  Edition  rtereotype  revne  et  ewrrlje* 
avec  soin  d'entr*  1e  texte  Orec.   4*  fll  bound 

ELIZABETH ;  on,  le«  EXILES  de  SIBERIE.  Par 
Mme.  Cottiu.  On*»rme  edition,  avec  dea  nole*  rxpti- 
cativea,  liiatoriqoea, et  ge-jgTapoiqiic*.   Par R  Juigve, 

^a'gENERAL  TABLE  of  the  FRENCH  VERBS, 
tegular  and  irregular,  by  which  the  formation  of  any 
Trnae  ar  Person  ranuirtd  may  be  tamaaiiately  found. 
By  R.  Jdlgne,  M  A.  of  the  University  Of  Fmria.  Co 

loured,  3a  M.    _  _ 

CRABBt  (Geoep,  of  Magdalen,  CoBege,  Oxfor.1) 
ESGLISU  SYN0NYME9  EXPLAINED.  In  alpha- 
betlcal  order ;  with  nopion*  Hluitntion*  aod  ExanjWll 
dmwa  Iron  Uie  beat  Writers.  8vo.  The  third  ed.tlon, 
greatly  ehlsrs^  a»al  ci  rrected.  11. 1».  litwTiJs. 


HICK  vn*u.  PLLTCHKR. 
On  Tne*J*y.  Jauimv  A  i>i  i  lively  wjU  be nartJAststdl, 
Priie  1'iii.r  SiiiltuiK*. 

l-T'RIAL  of  the  Rtv.  AI.EXANDER 

1  FLFTrHnt.U-f»re  thelold  Chief  Jll.tire  vl 
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Jotm  G*ll.  Em*. 
WiUiain  Hurk. 
Jantea  Blylhe,  E*q. 
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Inciudiug  tl»e  Speeafie*  .erbatlm  ef  Mr  Phillip*  l^r 
lli«-  |'i  .;r-.  utmn.  juiI  Mr  S.  n ..  I  I  I'  r  tin-  Urf.-nre  . 

Wltll  an  Amiciul.x  cn.-i.priiii.^  t'lr  wtiolc  ..f  tl'f  I>et- 
trr*  ptixliirrd  on  IhiIIi  aidea  aod  aa-rtrai  lnj  c-xtrauidi- 
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THE  SUNDAY  TIMES. 

THE  PROPRIETORS  of  thfc,  Paper  re- 
•  peclfully  saiicit  tha  attention  of  the  AdvrrtlsihaT 
Public  to  tbe  following  aAdavit  of  the  Printer  and 
Publiaher,  as  Ibe  m..»t  cnaclnsive  evhaouce  of  its  rapid 
rkar  in  public  eatiaaaAion,  and  of  Ha  unrivalled  cirrnla- 
t'«m  t  Ihry  will  aiao  ha  gratinod  by  any  int|niry  winch 
ahull  be  made  in  coaftrmatioo  of  llita  atateaietit  at  tbc 
reapa-etabl*  K»*aWi*b*Miit  of  Mr.  Baldwin,  Brtdte 
Street,  lllackfriars.  at  whose  SUa.u  rrera  THE  Sl'.N- 
DAY  TIMES  la  woiked 

AFFIDAVIT. 
Denni*  Dwan.  of  No  10,  New  Street.  Surry,  Printer, 
and  John  Chapman,  of  135,  Fleet  Street.  London.  *rve- 
iVi  v  make  Oath  ami  *ay  p— And  Aral,  lb*  said  Den  in. 
f>unn  makrth  Oath  and  aaith,  that  Ibe  following  slate 
naeul  contain*  tbc  actual  number  of  copies  of  THE 
SUNDAY  TIMES  worked  otT.it  Mr  Baldwin's  Steam 
Press  each  week,  exclnaira  of  spoiled  sUmni,  from  the 
3nlof  October  last.  And  lb ia  Deponent  John  Chap, 
man  for  himself  saitb,  that  be  ■•  the  Printer  and  Pub- 
Ikmer  of  the  weekly  Papee  called  THE  SUNDAY 
TIMES,  and  that  the  entire  number  of  Paper*  ao 
Piloted  have  been  buna  tde  sold  i— 

October     3   (WOO 
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Sworn  beluramc.  DEN '«'IS  DUNN 

tb'ia  1st  Da*  of  Drrember,  1894.  JOHN  CHAPMAN. 
JOHN  OAHRATT.  Mayor. 
THE  SUNDAY  TIMES  (prk*t  7d  )  i*  published 
every  Salbday  moroiljjj  In  London,  and  may  also  be  re. 
reived -'aVy  Post  on  Sunday  morning  at  any  distance 
witbss  130  miles.  Ail  Adiertlaeineut*  sud  Communi- 
cations are  requested  to  be  sent  to  tba  Office,  135, 
Fleet  Street.  Loudon.  Should  tbe  last  Gazelle  be  an 
abject,  a  special  Order  roust  be  sent  to  the  Office,  with 
s  reference  for  half-yearly  payment  in  Town.  If  it 
•houM  be  desired,  ih*  Paper  may  be  received  on  Mon- 
day morninr  by  Post,  by  ginag  a  specific  order  to  that 
e*cL  Advertisements  sent  to  the  bunday  Times  are 
inserted  io  the  whol*  Impression,  and  not.  as  In  meat 
otbsr  Papers,  In  cue  day's  irapreanioo  only ;  su  that 
tbc Bdilday  Times  will  prove  io  be  the  l«*t  channel  for 
AdvertiseruenU  df  every  description,  a*  it  oriel*  the 
Greatest  Bale  of  any  weekly  Paper  now  published  ip 
Gltat  Br.ta.n. 


NEW  PERIODICAL  WORK. 
This  day  is  published.  No.  I.  of 

'THE  BRITISH  MAGAZINE,  Embel- 

Ikshed  with  a  Splendid  Landac.iaHr  EngTaeinC. 
and  two  exquiaitely  coloured  PeinnJe  Pottn  '.»,  iliua 
trative  of  tha  Monthly  Kaahiuus    Price  la.  00. 

CONTLNTS— The  Public  UtV  and  Character  of  thjr 
late  Sir  Hanturl  lUunilly.— Msnswiri  of  the  Year  IM14 — . 
The  l/>ve*  of  the  On  —  Btbelw-lf  —  The  Maid  of 
tc'ieenatou  (lieautifnlly  IfjawtiaUil).— To  any  Child,  net 
completing  tier  10th  Year — Orbrinai  l*oem  of  Hay  ley 
(never  published)  — Ea»*y  on  Wumaa. — Hints  lo  Au- 
thor* —To  a  Shall  — Tmn*Uli<Husol  Preurh  Paetry,  by 
John  Bowriug  —  Thought*  on  tbe  Close  of  lb*  Y-ar,  r*. 
reference  lo  the  Close  of  Life  — The  Present  State  of 
the  Pine  Art*  in  England  .—The  Fall  of  the  Leaf —  a. 
Night  in  the  WaUh.bonse — Epitaph  on  an  Inktvt. — 
The  Fading  Roar  — The  Forlorn  Maiden. — Abbraeia- 
tiona,  or  a  Litlh"  of  All  Thing*,  kc  he  1st— Review*. 
The  Drama,  Varieties,  Domestic  Occurrence.,  Amy 
ami  Ecclesiastical  Proiootiuut.  Birth*,  Marr.aur..  aud 
Deaths,  and  much  other  MieceUaoeoo*  lutejligence. 

Kniriit  and  lascev,  Pabltahers,  Palernoatrr  Rn», 
and  said  by  ail  IWk-eller.  in  tbe  Unitrd  KiugvtosB.  r 

On  Jaanary  1, 18kY  wan  rsablished,  price  3* ,  No  I.  of 
an  entirely  New  Series  of 

LA  BELLE  ASSEMBLEE;  or, COURT 
and  FASHION  AHLE  MAtiAZINR  embeU  shed 
srith  a  baaatrfwl  Pbrtralt  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lady  BJi- 
xabetb  belgrave.  eagraved  in  Tbompaon'e  beat  atytr, 
from  tha  celebrated  |*ainliru*  by  Sir  Thomas  laasr- 
rence,  P  R  A  ,  in  the  Cotleelion  and  by  pcrmiwaiou  af* 
tbe  moat  noble  the  Marqai*  of  Sta0bnl.  A  too,  two  ek?- 
gant  Full-lengtb  Feanabe  Figures)  in  the  moat  fnah ion- 
able  Die****  of  the  Day,  apptnpii*tely  tolouied.  witb 
explanatory  Letter  presa  and  comparative  not  icon  of 
the  London  and  Parisian  FaaiiM.ua.  likewise  a  variety 
of  Original  Papers  ou  Ibe  Bellas  Lellre*.  I  uleresliag 
Tale*,  Orig.nal  Pnelry,  he.  ke.  Noticesof  tbe  prioct 
pal  new  Work*,  New  Music,  productions  of  the  Pine 
Arts,  Bsbibilions,  ths  English  and  French  Drama, 
ke.kc. 

The  Number  for  February  will  contain  a  Portrait  of 
tbe  Right  Hon.  tha  Connies*  of  Denbigh,  Irons  n 
Painting  by  Thorn**  Krrkby,  Esq  ;  and  the  Msaaaine 
will  pecarreaaively  farm  a  Picture  Gallery  of  the  Female 
I  Nobility  of  Great  Britain 

Proof  lmprc**ioa*,  on  India  Paper,  saay  he  had  of 
!  tba  Portrait*    The  Work  is  paioteil  on  supers oe  royal 
'  paper,  with  a  Handsome  new  type,  and  la  got  ap  io  the 
fiist  style  uf  modern  improvement 

Pabl!*bed  by  Geo.  B  Whiltaker.  A  re-Mar. a  Lane, 
and  Oliver  and  Boyd,  Edinburgh ;  atul  may  be  ordered 
•fall  respectable  Bwokaailer*  in  the  KingsJnsn. 


London  i —  PnAaaaAccf  b a  Dav  idaon,  at  So  X,  Surrxu 
Strttt,  &rcu<±.  wAcre  advtrturnttttt  art  rttttaed \ 
j  and  i  n  —  a*HB|nf'*JI>i  I  */br  fAc  EjdMor* (pott  sacraaf  }  arre 
t  to  be  aasHdresal .  aflnut  satso  by  Simpkin  aruf  Marshall, 
Atnttiwcnt*  Hail  Court ,  Ray .  CrttH  Lane  :  R . c  harakaua . 
CnrnhUli  Chappie,  Pali  Mall;  Satherland,  Catton 
Strttt,  Kdlntmrakj  GriAxa  «wat  Co..  Gfaagow .  ausaf 
Ay  all  atktr  BaoktriUrt  and  .Vcar.aeado > — fr*>itaal 

!  Ay  Davidson,  Vf,  Strlt't  PUa,  Car**/ Jg/waC, 
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Forming  an  Analysis  and  General  Repository  of  Literature,  Philosophy,  Science,  Arts,  History,  Biography, 
  Antiquities,  Morals,  Manners,  the  Praam,  ami  Amusement*.   

,  puWwbed  tarty  every  Saturday  Morning,  Piicc  6M-;  or  lOd  if  tent  into  the  Country,  Post  Free,  on  the  Day  of  J 
Country  and  Forcigu  Rsaders  may  be  supplied  with  tlie  unstamped  edition  in  Montltly  and  Quarterly  Part*. 
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I  Pxtwrsyiir  Tour  along  the  Rkm  Ganges 
«w  W,  in  India;  cxmtkting  of  Ttrenty- 
>rfl£Vy-/maArr/  and  CW«*m/  Vinci,  a 
Ita.  ttd  1  uofWfJ,  f'ritm  Original  Draw- 
<m  the  Spnt ;  *ith  lil^tmtiom, 
nafonrW  and  Drtmptire .  By  Lievte- 
v  oi  om;!  Forrest,  late  of  die  Staff 
•'  His  Majesty's  Service  in  Bengal.  Irn- 
reml  4to.   London,  1024. 

No  parti  of  the  world  present  such  vast, 
i  and  romantic  scenery,  as  Ilitv 
There  is. 


!  face  of  Nature  indicates  the 
.  of  th«  country,  in  India 
tew  are  tfapendous  monuments  of  former 
cwbw,  at  a  period  when  the  countries  of 
-^jjropr  were  scarcely  emerging  from  barba- 
cat-  like  moat  great  continents,  too,  they 
-'•nth  nighty  rivers  ;  but  it  would  lead 
■  taav  ma  present  purpose  to  pursue  the 
further,  for  nothing,  perhaps, 
1 1  stronger  contrast,  than  the  sce- 
T  •  aVv  respective  banks.  The  Tour 
^aV  Hirers  * 

is  one  of 

Mr.  Ackerrnann,  with  o 
w?«e,  liberality,  and  good  taste,  favours 
*  f«ibht.  There  are  few  publishers  who 
•«ud  raa  the  hazard  of  producing  them,  at 
opeaK  that  must  be  enormous ;  but  w* 
the  pabuc  patronage  is  fully  ample  to 
"  tiberi*  ram.   Tin.  work  cuntains  twenty- 
***  news,  far  the  fidelity  of  which,  the  au- 
■I  *ppesk  with  confidence  to  those  who 
Uirough  the  same  scenes.  The 
-r>"iag»  were  all  attentively  copied  from 
"-tare,  and  in  many  instances  coloured  on 
"»  epot,  and  always  while  ilic  magic  « 0 
1  WMMes  repreaentad  were  stall  - 
"*  tke  ajeatal  vision  of  the  author 
TV  ahmnma  of  the  views,'  says  I 

U  that  of  the 
ut  a  just  portrait  of 
of  India,  eternally 


'  *****  art  of  a  very  varied  description, 
HbkIoo  pagodas,  villages,  ancient 
>  tauentauii,  forts,  palaces,  tombs,  &c. 
•  the  afiaajM  scenery.    There  is  a  great 
^affrtedom  aud  spirit  in  the  drawings, 
are  exquisitely  and  delicately  colour- 
':r  ^biting  a  scent- rv  of  such  "peculiar 

&  T^fY  bctmtiful  ont,  oC 
oa  the  Ganges;  part  of 
— dabad,  the  ancient  eapi- 
?■  <*  lhagal;  the  Uotae  Girna,  or  Fall  of 
BaKmaha)  Mb— not  so  lofty, 


but  more  picturesque  than  the  Fulls  of  Nia- 
gara; the  rocks  of  Colgong,  formerly  high  in- 
l:ind,  but  now  in  the  bosom  of  the  mighty 
Ganges,  where  the  river  is  more  dian  sixty 
feet  deep,  and  yet  the  largest  rock  is  eighty 
feet  above  its  surface  Among  the  remaining 
views  are,  the  Fakeer's  Hock,  at  Janguira ;  a 
villuge  and  beautiful  itagoda,  lx-low  l'alna 
Aximabad  ;  the  city  oi  Benares,  with  its  nu- 
merous pagodas,  oue  of  which,  hy  the  foun- 
dation being  undermined  by  the  river,  is 
more  out  of  perpendicular  than  the  Leaning 
Tower  of  Pisa ;  the  sacred  tank  and  pagodas 


tomb  Raw  the  MM«Hy  ;  V"  Raj^Gkuit 
and  fort  of  Allahabad ;  some  tombs,  like  pa- 
laces for  size  and  magnificence,  near  Etaya ; 
the  Smseya  Ghaut,  Khampore ;  the  city  of 
Lucknow  ;  the  palace  of  the  King  of  Delili . 
the  grand  gateway  and  tomb  of  the  Emperor 
Acber,  at  Securtrjra ;  and,  lastly,  the  far- 
famed  Taj  Mahal,  tomb  of  the  Emperor 
Shah  Jehan  and  his  quecn.i — No  description 
of  ours  will  do  justice  to  these  beautiful  en- 
gravings; we  must,  therefore,  refer  our  read- 
ers to  the  volume  iLseb  ;  we  dcsiuuf  ■h<t, 
however,  ef  being  suocussmI  in  nouune 
the  literary  department,  which  is  neces- 
sarily the  part  on  which  the 


In  order  to  render  this  work  more  accept- 
able to  those  who  are  little  acquainted  widi 
India,  Colonel  Forrest  has  given  a  compress- 
ed but  correct  sketch  of  the  history,  customs, 
and  manners  of  this  vast  empire.  The  au- 
thor appears  to  have  spared  no  pain*  in  con- 
sulting the  liest  authorities,  and  has  really 
given  a  succinct,  interesting,  and  wwll  written 
history  of  India,  which,  though  here  called  a 
brief  survey  (in  comparison,  we  presume, 
with  the  voluminous  but  able  work  of  Mr. 
.Mill),  occupies  a  hundred  and  twenty  pages. 
Wu  proceed,  however,  to  the  Tour. 

Col.  Forrest's  Tour  was  commenced  in 
1807,  and  our  readers  wdl  be  surprised  at 
the  retinue  necessary  for  a  journey  in  India. 
Col.  F.  says ;— r 

'  The  best  mode  in  which  I  can  convey 
some  idea  of  this  is,  by  an  enumeration  of 
our  party  aud  its  train,  which,  although  it 
may  appear  large  to  some  of  our  readers, 
contained  not  one  individual  more  than 
comfort  required.  None  accompanied  us  for 
mere  stale.  One  parly  consisted  of  seven 
persons.  We  had  three  howdah-clepbanu, 
that"  is,  animals  trained  for  riding,  hunting, 
well  broke,  aud  with  able 
Four  others  carried  the 
camp  equipage,  wluch  consisted  of  two  large 
marquees,  each  a  sufficient  load  for  an  ele- 
phant, being  about  eighteen  or  twenty  hun- 
dred weight.  There  were  two  smaller  tents, 
besides  others  for  the  servants  and  guard  of 
Sepoys ;  a  light  gig  smd  horse,  several  sad- 


dle-horses, four  palanquins,  a  cart,  and  hack- 
ery,  or  common  cart  of  the  country,  with 
two  bullocks  to  each.  About  two  hundred 
servants  and  followers,  and  a  guard  of  Se- 
poys,  or  native  infantry,  of  forty  men,  and  a 
native  officer,  attended  us.' 
"j  Our  readers  have  all  heard  of  a  jungle ; 
they  may  know  what  sort  of  a  place  it  is, 
from  the  following  description  of  Colonel 
Forrest : — 

4  The  height  of  the  crass  struck  nic  as  par- 
ticularly wonderful.  I  was  mounted  on  a 
very  fine  elephant,  not  less  than  eleven  feet 
high;  the  fowdah,  or  seat,  fastened  on 
the  animal's  back,  must  luwe  been  foil  two 
feet  high,  it  being  strapped  on  a  very  thick 
pad:  this  would  give  thirteen  feet.  Now, 
when  standing  upright,  the  attitude  usually 
adopted  by  sportsmen  when  beating  the  jun- 
gle in  order  to  see  better  around  them,  my 
head  must  have  been  near  nineteen  fitt. 
above  the  ground  ;  but  the  grass  was  gene- 
rally three,  and  in  some  places  six,  feet  high- 
er than  my  head.  The  stalks  were  full  an 
inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  it  would  In- 
almost  impossible,  certainly  very  fatiguing, 
to  attempt  to  force  a  passage  ou  fool  thfuugL. 
such  a  thicket,  independent  of  the  chance  of 
meeting  with  a  tiger  on  a  sudden.' 

We  have  already  mentioned  die  Fakeer's 
rock,  at  Janguira: — 

'It  is  dbaaut  about  two  hundred  yards 
from  the  right  bank  (of  die  Ganges),  imme- 
diately opposite  to  the  village  of  Sultan  - 
gunge,  ft  rises  about  seventy  feet  above  the. 
level  of  the  water,  towering  abruptly  from  its 
bosom !  There  is  one  place  only  at  which  a 
boat  can  approach,  and  where  there  is  a  land- 
ing-place, and  a  very  steep  and  winding  patu 
leading  to  its  summit.  Here  is  found  a 
small  building,  a  mtduum,  or  college  of  la- 
kcers,  or  wandering  monks,  who  reside  iu  it. 
This  remarkable  rock  lias  doubtlessly  beeu  of 
more  consequence  at  some  remote  period 
than  at  present;  for  on  examining  its  abrupt 
and  weather-worn  side,  by  passing  round  it 
in  a  boat,  a  variety  of  sculpture,  comprising 
the  principal  Hindoo  deiUes,  men  and  ani- 
mals, is  seen  covering  nearly  the  whole  face 
of  (Tie  cliff.  The  same  may  be  observed  on 
the  opposite  share  of  Sullangunge.  Some  of 
these  figures  are  tolerably  executed,  but  llio 
greater  part  are  rudely  and  grotesquely  de • 
signed,  and  point  out  their  origin  to  liav  | 
been  very  remote.  The  whole  forms  a  pretty 
object  as  you  run  in  a  boat;  and  the  thick 
and  luxuriant  foliage  which  crowns  the  sum-t 
roit  adds  much  to  die  effort  of  the  picture.* 

Near  Mangee  Ghaut  is  a  celebrated  ba- 
nian-tree, wkith  far  exceeds  any  thing  of  the 
sort  in  India: — 

'  It  is  situated  close  upon  the  hanks  of  the 
Gogra,  and  at  a  sltort  distance  from  its 
poiut  of  junction  with  the  Cannes,  and,  viow> 
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''J  from  a  distance,  has  the  appearance  of  a 
vast  tope,  or  grove.  It  rises  to  a  most  gigan- 
tic height,  and  its  large  limbs  trtreteh  out  to 
a  great  length,  in  every  direction  supported 
by  their  columnar  shafts,  in  graceful  clus- 
ters, which  they  send  downwards  to  the 
earth,  for  tins  puqiose. 

'  At  the  time  I  visited  and  examined  this 
wonderful  production  of  nature,  some  na- 
tives, who  had  been  cutting  wood  in  the 
neighbourhood,  happened  to  pass  under  it, 
and,  seeing  me  attentively  examining  its  va- 
rious parts,  accosted  me,  and  expressed  some 
surprise  at  my  admiration  of  its  wonderful 
structure.  We  entered  into  conversation, 
and,  in  the  course  of  it,  I  learned  the  history 
of  this  great  national  wonder,  which  is  reh- 
-  uiously  and  implicitly  credited  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  surrounding  districts. 

1  About  one  thousand  years  ago,  they  very 
gravely  told  roe,  there  lived  on  this  spot,  a 
very  religious  and  holy  Brahminec  woman, 
famed  for  the  austerity  and  sanctity  of  her 
life;  her  name  was  Gunga  Purram ;  she' 
lived  to  a  very  great  age,  arid  did  not  die, 
but  the  earth,  owning,  swallowed  her  up, 
and,  on  the  spot  where  she  disappeared,  this 
tree  in  one  night  sprang  up.  In  the  centre 
of  this  grove,  formed  of  one  tree,  is  now  a 
large  open  space ;  and  where  the  original  trunk 
stood,  there  is  a  small  building,  consisting  of 
four  low  mud  walls  only,  eight  or  ten  Teet 
square,  without  a  roof;  inclosed  m  which  is 
a  small  rude  kind  of  mound,  or  ahar  of 
earth,  over  which  some  flowers  were  strewed 
when  I  saw  it.  The  original  trunk  has  pe- 
rished, no  .doubt,  by  gradual  decay;  but  its 
children,  its  descendants,  encircle  the  spot 
on  which  their  parent  stood,  and,  clasped  in 
each  other's  embraces,  joined  and  united  as 
one  family,  form  a  perfect  circle,  a  magni- 
ficent screen,  consisting  of  lofty  white  and 
columns,  crowned  with  masses  of 


the  richest  and  most  luxuriant  foliage. — 
Kich  festoons  of  the  same  hang  in  ever  va- 
ried and  graceful  form,  interspersed  amidst 
these  natural  pillars ;  while,  oeneath,  long 
galleries  and  noUe  arcades  extend  in  all  di- 
rection*, and  form  deep  and  shady  recesses, 
grand  porticos,  and  large  and  lofty  hulls, 
like  the  pictured  palaces  of  Fuiry  Land. 
The  circumference  of  this  mighty  tree,  round 
the  outer  stems,  is  four  hundred  yards,  and 
H  is  calculated  that  ten  * 


(To  be  concluded  in  our  MrXt.J 
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(Concluded  from  p.  6.) 
Cms  em  arra,  the  principal  scene  of  our  au- 
thor's descriptions,  though  a  desert,  is  neither 
destitute  of  interesting  local  scenery  nor  his- 
torical renown.  The  ruined  towers  are  still 
standing,  which  were  once  famous  castles, 
and  Mack-letter  manuscripts  still  preserve 
the  fames  of  warriors  whose  armour  glis- 
tened in  their  halls.  The  splendid  court  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  was  once  visited  by  a  rival 
est,  one  to  whose  rule  the 
-istrict  was  subject.  The 
i  also  owned  her  sway,  and  many  were 
thf  castle*  which  she  held  in  possession  : — 
•  On*  of  these  oo  Clare  Lland  was  her  fa- 


vourite place  of  abode.  It  commanded  the 
entrance  of  Clew  Bay,  from  which  quarter  she 1 
was  most  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  her  ene- 
mies, and  enjoyed  a  fine  view  of  that  ocean 
to  which  she  was  so  much  attached.  When 
her  vessels  rode  at  anchor  there,  the  cables 
were  secured  to  her  bed-post — a  circumstance 
which  is  surely  unique,  and  might  have  a 
picturesque  effect  in  ballad  rhymes. 

'Tradition  tells  how  gallantly  she  reveng- 
ed herself  upon  the  Earl  of  Howth,  when  re- 
fused admittance  into  his  castle  near  Dublin, 
where  she  had  landed,  after  having  been  kept 
out  at  sea  by  stress  of  weather.  The  earl, 
forsooth,  was  at  dinner,  and  could  not  be 
disturbed.  It  was  customary,  she  was  told, 
to  keep  the  gates  shut  at  that  hour,  perhaps 
because  no  sentinel  could  be  trusted  to  keep 
guard  at  so  interesting  a  moment.  Proud 
Granawaile,  in  the  true  spirit  of  chivalry,  re- 
solved to  return  injury  for  injury,  and  insult 
for  insult  The  heir  of  Howth  was  playing 
without  the  castle  walls.  She  beguiled  the 
thoughtless  urchin  with  some  fluttering  tale, 
carried  him  on  board  her  fleet,  and  sought 
again  the  western  shore. 

'  I  often  please  myself  by  picturing  the  lit- 
tle earl  among  the  rude  retainers  of  Orana- 
waile's  court ;  looking  at  all  the  savage  hor- 
rors of  Cnnneraarra  with  as  much  astonish- 
ment as  any  little  earl  of  the  present  day 
might  express  in  a  similar  situation. 

'  How  long  his  captivity  lasted  I  do  not 
rightly  remember ;  I  Only  know  that  war 
was  waged  between  the  two  parties,  in  which 
the  valiant  queen  of  the  west  proved  victo- 
rious ;  and  her  humbled  foe  was  glad  to  re- 
deem his  son,  upon  condition  that  the  gates 
of  the  castle  of  Howth  should  always  stand 
open  during  the  hour  of  dinner,  and  re- 
freshment never  be  denied  die  ■weary  tra- 
veller/ 

On  visiting  Ireland,  our  author  says,  there 
is  nothing  more  striking  than  the  hostile 
feelings  of  the  majority  of  the  people  to- 
wards the  law  ofthe  land : — 

*  Thev  will  make  use  of  its  strong  arm  oc- 
casionally to  oppress  an  inferior,  or  to  wreak 
their  vengeance  on  an  equal ;  but  they  ne- 
ver look  to  it  with  the  feeling  which  an  Eng- 
lishman cherishes :  they  have  not  learnt  to 
regard  it  as  the  protector  of  their  persons 
arid  properties,  and  the  guardian  of  their 
dearest  rights  and  liberties.  From  the  re- 
^bellious  code  of  Ribandism,  which  dooms 
him  to  destruction  who  ventures  to  appeal  to 
the  tribunal  of  justice  against  the  hand  of 
midnight  violence,  to  the  easy  good-nature 
of  the  peasant,  who,  without  advantage  to 
himself,  assists  his  nciehhour  in  concealing 
the  keg  Of  illicit  whiskey  or  the  bale  of 
smuggled  tobacco,  the  spirit  is  the  same. 
The  hand  of  the  law  has  been  against  every 
man, — and  now,  every  man's  hand  is,  in 
turn,  raised  against  the  law.  But  it  is  not 
for  me  to  lead  you  back  rn  the  trodden  path 
of  history,  to  point  out  the  wrongs  wtiich 
poor  Ireland  has  received  at  the  hand  of  her 
conquerors.  You  know  that  her  sons 
once  hunted,  like  wild 
woods  of  Connaught ;  and 
der,  then,  if  they  failed  to  recognise  a  bene- 
1  factor,  when  they  beheld,  it  it  true,  laws 


and  civilization  in  one  hand,  but  in  the  other 
a  frightful  accompaniment  of  whips  and 
.scourges  ?  Need  I  remind  you  that,  until  the 
reign  of  James  I.,  who  perhaps  never  more 
truly  than  on  this  point  deserved  the  title  of 
the  English  Solomon,  the  poor  Irish  pleaded 
in  vain  to  be  governed  by  the  English  Jaw  ! 
This  was  a  favour  granted  only  to  a  few; 
while  the  majority  of  the  natives,  the  were" 
Irish  as  they  were  disdainfully  termed,  were 
in  the  rights  and  pri- 


enied  a  participation 
ileges  of  English  sul 


ion  to 
neign- 


;  and  were  thus 
compelled  to  govern  themselves  by  their  own 
Imrbarous  usages  and  customs;  while  they 
were  exposed,  almost  without  protection, 
the  outrages  of  their  more  favc*" 
hours.' 

Smuggling  is  carried  on  to  a  great  ei 
and  with  varied  ingenuity : — 

'  A  laughable  circumstance  occurred,  not 
many  years  since,  in  a  neighbouring  village. 
A  revenue  officer,  from  whom  we  heard  the 
tale,  was  informed,  that  much  valuable  booty 
was  concealed  in  a  certain  cabin .   He  went 


to  the  phtce ;  the  cabin 
in  vain.    He  demanded 


inner  room—"  Sure,  your  Honour,  isn't  the 
poor  cratur  there,  and  only  bronglrt  to  bed 
this  morning?  Is  it  there  your  honour  thinks 
we'd  be  after  putting  any  thing  ?"— "  l>h ! 
well  now  P  he  answered,  entering  into  their 
humour,  I  am  a  father  ray-elf,  and  there's 
nothing  in  the  wide  "world  I  am  so  fond  of 
as  a  little  baby."  But  the  room  was  not  fit 
for  his  honour  to  enter ;  the  key  was  lost, 
and  the  poor  woman  was  too  ill  to  be  dis- 
turbed— in  short,  it  was  not  till  the  officer, 
persist  i  z  in  his  charitable  intention  of  giv- 
ing his  Messing  to  the  new-bom  infant,  set 


ilessing  to  tn 
to  the  door, 

t  b;i  t  it  WH 


his  foot  to 
it  open, 

woman  within  was  pronounced  to  look  won- 
derfully well  considering  her  situation ;  but, 
as  bo  baby  was  forthcoming,  she  was  ordered 
to  jump  out  of  bed,  a  command  which  she 
obeyed  with  -  all  celerity,  and  abandoned 
three  canes  of*  Madeira  wine  to  the  paternal 
grasp  of  the  officer.' 

Another  instance  is  more  amusing,  and 
was  more  successful : — 

'  The  cargo  of  a  smuggler  was  landed  at 
Streamstown,  and  soon  dispersed  among  the 
natives.  The  captain  of  the  cutter,  with  a 
party  of  men,  went  off  in  search  of  it.  Not 
far  from  the  village  they  found  a  poor  wo- 
man, sitting  by  the  road  side,  weeping  roost 
piteously,  and  raising  from  time  to  tunc  the 
death  howl.  They  inquired  what  was  the 
matter :  "  Och,  alas  f "  and  she  pointed  to  a 
little  cabin  at  a  distance,  ♦♦her  husband  lay 
dead  of  the  fever."  She  again  raised  the 
howl.  The  tender  heart  of  the  captain 
was  moved,  and  he  threw  her  atenpenoy  as 
he  passed  on.  After  a  while,  however,  sus- 
pecting the  reality  of  the  poor  widow'*  la- 
mentations, he  returned  to  the  spot,  where 
he  had  left  her.  She  was  gone;  tbeeabm 
too  was  deserted  ;  and  lie  afterwards  learn- 
ed, that  in  the  house  had  been  deposited 
many  bales  of  smuggled  tobacco ;  and  that 
the  woman  herself  was  seated  on  one  of 
them.  By  her  stratagem  she  not  only  saved 
her  own  share  ofthe  phi*te,  * 
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Une  for  the  people  in  the  house  to  remove 
tuar  s  <p  a  place  0/  greater  security.' 

Oar  author  give*  a  UuneutaUe  picture  of 
tae  adnunistration  of  justice  in  Ireland,  the 
of  which'  are  poisoned.  The 
*  not  merely  those  of  onaf  1 
t  Catholics,  but  those  of  rival  land- 


'  X  unstable  met  widi  resistance  in  tiie 
Oischtjt  of  hii  duty,  and,  to  secure  lug  pri- 
soner, was  obliged  to  draw  hi*  sword,  in 
titt  scuffle  the  prisoner  was  wounded  in  the 
ihqA;  an  artery  was  divided ;  and  as  no 
unheal  assistance  was  at  hand,  the  poor 
man  Ued  to  death.  You  will  observe  that 
u>r  constable  was  obliged  to  make  off  the 
rauaieat  he  had  wounded  the  nun,  who  was 
of  course  left  to  the  care  of  his  friends.  The 
for  murder;  and  the 
1  interest.  A  neigh- 
an  active  part  against 
the  jury  were  uufortu- 
There  was  much  hard 
efence  was  well  conduct- 
»t  last  stopped  the  pnsoo- 
hiin  it  was  needless  to 


of  his  party. 
>weanng,  but  the  d 
ed ;  and  the  judge  ai 
ex's  counsel,  telling 


call  note  witnesses,  as  enough  had  been 
ynxrji  10  make  it  justifiable  homicide.  Not- 
w-aJesandatg  the  strong  charge  which  was 
eirea,  th«  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of  wilful 
warder.  The  judge,  in  recording  the  ver- 
dxx.fKvmmmcr*  the  jury** 


don  should  be  sent  fr. 
of  post;  for  that,  were 
to  be  executed,  he 
accessory  to  a  legal 
Great  applause  was  expressed  in 
court  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  sentence ; 
and  the  feelings  of  the  prisoner  were  still 
further  alleviated  by  the  promise  that  he 
shneld  not  be  put  into  the  condemned  cell, 
and  that  -  not  a  hair  of  his  head  should  be 
injured-" 

'  Esmry  one  could  clearly  see  the  motives  on 
1  had  been  at  first  convicted ;  be 
further ;  and  attributed  his  es- 

T£  hadtl^dTi*t 

nderstand  that 
by  the  strong 
bis  innocence.  "  I  was  to  have 
last  Monday,"  he  told  us 
upon  bis  return,  "but  his  honour  saved 
me.  Three  hints  they  brought  me  in 
guilty;  but  his  Honour  was  upon  the 
jeen  table  talking  for  me  above  an  hour, 
u>i  be  was  stronger  than  the  jury  altogether, 
jt's  has  honour  entirely  that  saved  my 

*^>ot  one  of  the  virtues  of 

at  one  .time 

ha^rr^ui''0  tTh° 
nothing  after  the  cloth 
*as  removed;  but,  unable  to  comply ,wilh 
the  spsh,  he  soon  contented  himself  with  ud- 
nertng  (0  the  letter  of  thU  rash  vow,  and, 


I  over,  could  drink  all  night  without  fear  of1 
I  infringing  tt.    He  then  swore  not  to  drink  in 
his  dining  parlour,  but  again  as  easily  evaded  . 
hi*  engagement,  by  adjourning  to  the  next 
apartment;  in  the  next  apartment,  how- 
ever, on  some  fresh  qualms  of  conscience,  J 
the  vow  was  renewed ;  and  so,  in  each  room  . 
successively,  unul  he  fairly  swore  himself, 
out  of  the  house.    He  then  took  refuge  in  j 
the  summer-house  of  his  garden,  and  there 
used  to  dine  and  drink  daily ;  till,  rashly  re- 
newing his  vow  here  also,  he  wan  reduced  to 
find  a  new  subterfuge,  by  taking  lodgings  in 
a  neighbouring  town.' 

Another  person,  one  of  the  second-rate 
gentry,  there  called  bucket**,  got  a  puncheon 
of  spirits,  which  liad  come  ashore  : — 

'  It  was  too  large  to  be  got  in  at  the  door 
of  the  house;  he  therefore  pulled  part  of  the 
wall  down ;  still,  however,  it  stuck  half  way. 
His  small  stock  of  patience  could  last  no 
longer;  he  tapped  the  end  that 
and  lie  and  lus  wifi 
became  completely  iutoxicated.  His  iSMgh-. 
hours,  aware  of  this,  lapped  die  cask  at  die 
oilier  end,  and  the  next  day,  when  this  wor- 
thy personage  would  have  taken  lus  wirn- 
he  found  the  cask  completely  emptied!" 
The  Irish  Highlanders  are  pilfering  and 
slovenly : — • 

'  An  English  gardener,  in  want  of  shreds, 
would  have  seen  all  lus  fruit-trees  trailing  on 
die  ground,  before  he  bad  thought  of  taking 
a  slin  from  the  flap  of  his  owu  big  coat, 
which  we  once  found  our  good  man  in  the 
act  of  doing;  and  an  Kn  gush  peasant,  in 


coll  nube'  ^|iJ  mn  i^thc^N  S"  aiU*U%( 
borrowing  her  neighbour's  gown  to  throw 
across  her  shoulders,  with  her  arm  through 
the  pocket-hole,  leaving  the  sleeves  to  hang 
down  over  her  bosom, — a  costume  by  no 
me:uis  (infrequent  here.'  ■  , 

-  One  or  two  more  extracts  present  them- 
selves, as  examples  of  the  manners  of  the 
people  in  this  part  of  Ireland.  It  is  very 
common  for  near  relations  to  assemble  round 
the  grave  of  u  friend,  and  lament  on  die  an- 
niversary of  die  funeral:  The  people  have  a 
prejudice  against  coffins, — nay,  even  a  super- 
stitious horror  of  selling  the  wood  to  make 
them;  and  they  even  dispense  with  the 
priest,  as  will  I*; seen  by  the  following: — 

'  Our  walk  this  afternoou  brings  to  my 
mind  a  picturesque  scene  which  1  wit- 
nessed some  months  ago.  Although  the 
church  is  now  a  mere  ruin,  and  no  ser- 
vice has  lor  years,  perhaps  for  centu- 
ries, beeu  performed  within  its  walls,  yet  our 
poor  neighbours  still  retain  their  attachment 
to  their  ancient  place  of  burial.  1  had  just 
left  the  rising  ground,  oa  which  these  vener- 
able, ruins  are  situated,  when  I  perceived  a 
number  of  people  descending  the  side  of  the 
opposite  lull.  1  soon  discovered  it  to  be  a 
funeral  procession,  and,  as  it 
nearer  to  me,  observed  withsurpnse  tnai  the 
body  was  not  in  a  coffin,  but  on  a  bier,  with  a 
linen  cloth  thrown  over  it,  and  confined  at 
the  four  corners,  to  prevent  its  being  brown 
away;  which,  indeed,  was  a  vary  necessary 
precaution,  as  the  wind  was  extremely  high. 


down  the  steep  declivity,  and  I  can  assure  you 
die  effect  was  truly  pictur«*quc  Y\  hat 
would  you,  .my  dear  friend,  nave  thought  of 
such  a  sight  I  So  different  from  the  funeral 
processions  Uut  jo\i  are  accustomed  to  wit- 
ness: no  decent  coffin  or  velvet  pill— uo 
clergyman  to  perform  the.uurial-service,  for 
the  edification  of  the  survivors:  for  these 
poor  people  were  not  accompanied  by  their 
priest ;  the  grave  was  dug,  and  the  body 
committed  to  its  parent  earth ,  without  a  sin- 
gle prayer,  without  one  word  of  exlioruition 
to  the  bystanders!  I  was  surprised  as  well 
as  shocked  at  this  apparent  neglect,  the  more 
so  as  the  priests  in  general  appear  to  be  at- 
tentive to  their  sacred  duties.  I  seized  the 
first  opportuity  of  asking  father  John,  whether 
was  not  customary  for  him  to  attend  the 
funerals  of  the  poor.  He  told  me  that  he 
liad  always  done  so,  till  he  came  into  Cun- 
and  that  he  had  been  much  sur- 
which  obtains  here  of 
out  the  attendance  of 
they  don'l  like  to 
be  troubling  us,"  was  the  unsatisfactory  but 
the  only  reason  which  he  gave  me.' 

As  an  instance  of  the  military  despotism 
which,  during  a  long  period,  hanassed  die 
Irish  peasants,  we  take  the  following  dis- 
graceful anecdote: — 


prised  by  the  custom  v 
burying  die  dead  withe 
the  pnest.    "  I  suppfe 


captain  of- a 
ir,  111  passing  along  the 


after  tuancr  was  j  I  stopped  to  watch  the  mournful  train  wind 


'  The  lady  of  th 
quartered  at  C'asdel 

narrow  pavement  of  that  little  town,  was  met 
by  a  young  girl  from  the  country  carrying  a, 
bundle  on  her  htad.  Either  from  ignorance 
or  inattention,  the  girl  took  the  side  nearest 
the  wall.  The  lady  stopped,  and  imperious, 
ly  desired  her  to  give  way  to  her  betters. 
The  poor  girl  saw  that  something  was  wrong, 
Nit,  not  understanding  the  language  in  which 
she  was  addressed,  she  pressed  still  closer  to 
the  wall,  without  making  any  answer.  The 
infuriated  ladjyafter  giving  some  vent  to  her 
passion,  returned  to  the  barracks;  and  in- 
sisted that  exemplary  vengeance  should  be 
taken  on  die  offender.  A  rile  of  soldiers 
was  drawn  out,  and,  headed  by  their  cap- 
tain, proceeded  in  search  of  the  delinquent; 
whose  punishment  was  decreed  to  be  one,  of 
which  you  may  perhaps  be  as  ignorant  as  I 
was,  until  enlightened  by  the  explanation  of 
our  good  nurse;  who,  from  a  window  in  the 
town,  was  herself  a  spectator  of  the  disgrace- 
ful scene.  The  unfortunate  girl  was  to  be 
drummed  out  of  the  town.  As  soon  as  she 
made  her  appearance,  she  was  hooted  at, 
pelted,  and  pursued  by  the  soldiers,  making 
a  ludeous  noise  with  drums,  trumpets,  &c. 
The  -  people  were  afraid  to  receive  her  into 
their  houses,  a  rabble  of  men  and  boys  were 
soon  collected,  and,  flying  from  one  street  to 
another,  she  experienced  a  treatment  similar 
to  that  of  many  a  poor  dog  who  has  had  the 
ill  lock  to  be  called  mad ;  and  her  end  might 
perhaps  have  been  the  same,  had  not  the 
charity  of  an  old  woman  opened  the  door  of 
a  hole  hovel,  in  the  out-skirts  of  the  town— 
the  poor  giri  rushed  in,  and,  exhausted  by  fa- 
tigue and  terror,  sunk  fainting  on  the 'floor  I' 

These  are  interesting  extracts,  and  the 
is  wall,  calculated  to  render  the  public 

with  the  Irish  character  and  Irish 

i  manners, 


insii 

.Google] 
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of  tke  Ban,  a  PictisA  Legend; 
of  Berwick,  a  Tragedy ;  with 
"orm*  and  Ballads,  founded  on  the 
Local  Traditions  of  Eatt-ljothian  and  Ber- 
wickt/tire.  By  James  Miller.  8vo. 
pp.  41G.    London,  1824. 

Ma.  Perkins  has  for  some  years  been  lau- 
dably (but  how  successfully,  we  know  not) 
employed  in  condensing  the  atmospheres  of 
steam,  so  as  to  include  the  greatest  possible 
potver  in  the  smalle.it  possible  space.  Some 
such  process  will  certainly,  at  no  distant  pe- 
riod, be  required  in  regard  to  the  works  of 
modem  authors,  particularly  poets.  It  would 
seem,  in  the  present  age,  that  authors  expect- 
ed to  be  estimated  by  the  bulk,  not  the  value 
of  their  writings.    We  really  bit  quite  as- 
tounded, the  other  day,  on  seeing  the  poetical 
works  of  Mr.  Southey  advertised  in  fourteen 
volumes,  when  we  recollected  that  the  works 
of  die  whole  of  the  British  poets  from  Chau- 
cer u>  Churchill,  a  period  of  about  four  cen- 
turies, did  not  exceed  twenty  volumes.  That 
some  entratim  must  take  place  is  evident, 
or,  a  few  years  hence,  it  will  require  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  any  man's  life,  to  make 
himself  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  a  sin- 
gle author.  The  present  age  is  that  of  am- 
plification :  we  have  seen  Mr.  Matthias  swell 
the  works  of  Gray,  which  might  almost  be 
printed  in  a  single  number  of  The  Literary 
Chronicle,  into  two  quarto  volumes.  This 
cannot  long  be  endured,  unless  the  supera- 
bundance of  wealth  be  such,  that  every  read- 
ing individual  can  erect  a  building  as  large 
as  the  British  Museum  or  Somerset  House 
lor  Ins  private  library.    The  bet  is,  that  the 
art  of  abridgment  will  force  itself  upon  us; 
and,  thank  Heaven,  it  may  be  very  exten- 
sively applied  without  any  real  injury  to  so- 
ciety. The  beauties  of  Southey  may  certainly 
be  afforded  in  a  half-crown  pocket  volume ; 
Wordsworth  would  come  within  the  same 
limits ;  Coleridge  would  he  extravagantly  dear 
at  eighteen- pence ,  and  the  collected  poems  of 
a  host  of  living  poets  might  form  a  shilUng 
pic  nic.    Byron,  Scott,  and  Moore,  would, 
for  a  century  hence  at  least,  require  to  be 
published  more  at  length;  but  yet  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  all  their  works  that  might  be 
very  safely  expunged,  with  advantage  to  their 
reputation  and  the  pockets  of  the  jnirchasers. 

We  hare  been  led  to  these  remarks  from 
seeing  the  very  respectable  octavo  with  which 
Mr.  Miller  has  favoured  us ;  and,  whatever 
may  be  the  generality  of  living  poets,  we 
thank  our  stars  that  they  do  not  all  inflict  on 
us  so  large  a  portion  of  their  emanations  at 
once.  We  do  not  say  this  disparagingly  of 
Mr.  Miller,  who  really  possesses  considera- 
ble talents ;  but,  when  we 
ber  of  real  or  Hu-dttant  poets,  we  cannot  but 


tween  an  island  called  Bass  and  the  shore ; 

t  it 

a 

breeze,  proceeded  to  the 
Now,  if  such  a  man  did  not  deserve  canon- 
ization, as  well  as  a  poem  in  his  honour,  we 
say  the  world  is  destitute  of  gratitude.  The 
miracles  did  not,  however,  cease  with  his 
natural  life,  for,  when  he  died,  three  several 
parishes  claimed  his  body,  and,  not  agreeing, 
they  left  it  unburied,  and  betook  themselves  | 
to  prayer.  Morning  came,  and,  to  accom- 
modate them,  they  found  4  three  bodies  per- 
fectly alike,  and  all  prepared  with  equal 
pomp  for  interment.'  With  this  account  of 
St.  Baldred  we  hope  our  readers  will  be 
contented,  or,  if 
Mr.  Miller's  woi 

which  they  will  scarcely  regret,  as  the 
poem,  though  sometimes  prosaic,  contains 
several  good  stanzas.  Several  interesting 
notes  are  appended,  and  we  are  sure  Mr. 
Miller  will  excuse ti*  if  we  (without  any  dis- 
regard to  his  poetry)  quote  one  or  two  of 
them.  The  first  is  a  letter  from  General 
Monk,  which  is  preserved  in  the  archives  of 
North  " 


it  light  blue  sitffc, — the  fascrtptSoci  on  one 
side,  in  gilt  letters,  « For  Christ  and  his 
truth;"  and  on  the  reverse,  in  red,  "  No 


or  rather  the  first  poem,  in 
Mr.  Miller's  work,  is  entitled  St.  Baldred  of 
the  Bass.  The  hero,  who  was  of  Scottish 
descent,  was  the  disciple  of  Kentigem,  or  St. 
Mungo,  the  tutelary  saint  of  Glasgow.  He 
flourished  in  miracles  which  would  outshine 
.  Prince  Hohenlohe:  in  particular,  be  mount- 
ad  a  rock  which  impeded  the 


1  For  my  very  loving  Friends,  the  Magistrates 
of  the  Burgh  of  North  Berwick. 

'  Gentlemen,— Having  a  call  from  God 
and  his  people  to  march  into  England  to 
assert  and  maintain  the  liberty  and  being  of 
Parliament,  our  aiitk-tit  constitution,  and 
therein  the  freedom  and  rights  of  the  people 
of  these  three  Nations  from  Arbitrary  and  Ty- 
rannical usurpations  uppon  their  considering 
persons  and  Estates,  and  for  a  Godly  minis- 
try, I  do  therefore  exjiect  from  you,  the  Ma- 
gistrates of  the  Burgh  of  North  Berwick,  That 
you  do  preserve  the  peace  of  Comonweal  in 
>■'  Burgh,  and  1  hereby  authorize  you  to  Sup- 
press all  Tumults,  stirring  and  unlawful  as- 
semblies, and  that  you  hold  no  correspon- 
dency with  any  of  Charles  Stewart's  party, 
or  his  Adherents,  but  apprehend  any  such  as 

to  llr^xi  Gslr^f^do^tt^d^ 
you  to  assert,  countenance,  and  encourage 
the  Godly  ministry,  and  all  that  truely  fear 
God  in  the  Land,  and  tlu  it  you  continue  1 
faithful  to  owne  and  assert  the  interest  of  the 
Parliamentary  Government  in  y'  several 
places  and  stations.  I  hope  my  absence  will 
be  very  short.  But  1  do  assure  you  that 
I  shall  procure  from  die  Parliament  what- 
ever may  be  for  the  good  Government  and 
relief  of  this  Nation,  and  doubt  not  but  to 
obtain  abatements  in  your  Assess  and  other 
public  burthens,  according  to  the  proportion 
of  England ;  and  what  further  services  I  may 
be  able  I  shall  not  be  wanting  in.  what  may 
promote  the  happiness  and  peace  of  this  af- 
flicted people.  1  shall  not  trouble  you  fur- 
ther, but  beg  y'  prayers,  and  desire  you  to 
assure  y' selves  that  1  am 

'  Yon  faithful  Friend, 

'And  humble  Servant, 
'Georue  Mokck.' 

The  next  is  a  note: — 
'  An  old  woman  in  Dunbar  has  a  Msg, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  borne  by  the  Co- 
at BothwcU  Bridge.  Its 


quarter  for  ye  active  enemies  of  the  Cove- 
nant." The  motto  is  surmounted  by  a  He- 
brew inscription,  in  girt  letters,  signifying, 
"  For  the  covenant  of  Jehovah."  Tins  rl.nr 
belonged  to  Henry  Hall  of  Haughead,  who 
took  an  active  pan  in  the  transactions  at  that 
time,  and  held  a  command  in  the  army,  from 
die  skirmish  at  Drumclog  to  their  defeut  at 
Both  well  Bridge.  On  his  death,  the  flag  of 
course  fell  to  bis  son.  Young  Hall,  on  his 
death-bed,  bequeathed  it  to  James 
shoemaker  in  Greenlaw,  a  noted 

who  presented  it  to  Michael  Naismyth, 
ninth.  It  was  destined  to  return  to 
Cochran's  family  again ;  for,  at  Naismyth's 
death,  he  bequeathed  it  to  James  Kaebum, 
late  cabinet-maker  in  Dunbar,  die  son-in- 
law  of  Cochran,  and  it  is  now  held  most  sa- 
cred by  his  widow.' 

After  St.  Baldred,  succeeds  the  Siege  of 
lierwick,  founded  on  a  disputed  passage  in 
Scottish  history,  relative  to  Edward  111.  put- 
ting a  prisoner  to  death.  If  we  mistake  not, 
Mr.  Jemingham  wrote  a  four-act  play  on 
this  subject,  some  thirty  years  ago;  and,  al- 
though he  killed  his  heroine  the  first  night, 
and  let  her  live  ever  after,  yet,  in  spite  of 
this  accommodation,  the  play  did  not  suc- 
ceed. We  have  some  suspicion  that  Mr. 
Miller's 

stage. 

We  now  come  to  some  minor,  but, 
in  our  opinion,  much  better  pieces ;  and 
here  we  recollect  that  Mr.  Miller  is  not  alto- 
aether  a  new  acquaintance,  as  we  read  with 
much  pleasure,  at  die  time  of  tbe  King's  visit 
to  Scotland,  his  '  George  the  Fourth  s  Wel- 
come,' though  we  confess  we  did  not  altoge- 
ther like  the  affectionate,  but  somewhat  fa- 
miliar, change  of  die  name  of  our  sovereign 
into'GeordM.' 
In  songs  and  ballads  Mr.  Miller  is  very 

ofboth,*u£ 


of  four  hundred  page*,  which  is  saying  a 
great  deal  in  his  favour.  We  have  only 
room  for  one  of  the  latter  class,  and  that, 
perhaps,  not  the  best  in  the  volnme,  but  of  a 
convenient  length  for  quoting,  and  affording 
a  fair  specimen  of  the  author's  talents ;  it  is 


THE  ABBESS  Or  ST.  ABB. 

'Is  yon  a  swan  before  (he  gale, 

O'er  wioJt  and  waves  pi  evading' 
0,  no  !— it  is  a  shallop's  suil, 
I  bear  its  inmates  wailing  ! 

<  The  monks  ate  crowding  to  u 
Where  lofty  rocks  are  lowering; 


'  Beneath  them  spreads  a  tea  of  fos in, 
Save  where  the  rock 's  dividing  ; 
A  gentle  lady,  all  alone, 
A  shallop's  helm  is  guiding. 


« Sbe  stretches  forth  her  snowy  < 
Tbe  aid  of  man  imploring ', 
While  rising  waves  involve  her  charms, 
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r  feed  the  *uxn»y  ocean. 

"■Tu  foolish,  monks,  to  stoop  and  pray, 

Corobe!  and  breast  tbe  billow ; 
And  rescue,  bom  the  ilorray  spray, 
Tue  mud  oo  briny  pillow."— 

•IV  lady  float*  toward*  I  be  land— 
Now  in  tbeir  ami*  they  hear  her  , 


toflifcag 
k  eye*  lookup  in 


'*0  who  arttbon,  to  young  and  fclr, 
t  bra  v 'it  tha  atormy  ocean  V— 
in  w  her  silken  hair, 
wit!)  emotion  : 


'"TV Prince**  of  Northumberland, 
Edetfrid'f  only  daughter 

0  w>to  Red  wald'i  bloody  band, 
Bed  with  my  feather**  alaughlcx. 

'"  I  *ee  Hi  vulture  legions  riven, 

W ben  Oswald 'as  warrior*  gather ; 
Br  know,  that  I  ha v«  brother*  seven 
Who  i!«p  ou  Scottish  I 

- 1  hv  th*  Anglian  bar 

Their  boat  waa  thrive  oar  i 
Aheaaa'sebain  my  hapless  lot, 
Issafhttbe  flowing  Humber. 

4"  Abfeer  taflen—enjr  brothew  fled  ! 
Xj  n.-ud  loat  and  divided ; 
*Vs,l»!  beside  tbe  river's  bed 
fat  shallop  Heaven  provided. 

"  Mr  .'ml  bark  met  the  atonoy 
So  'human  aid  to  guide  me  . 

1  (iv*  h>  Heaven  ray  little  *ari- 
A  (pint  sat  beside  me. 


•  J  And  aye  as  near  some  rocky  isle 

My  soul  began  to  shudder, 
I:  com  a  me  with  celestial  anile, 
.And  .wry'd  the  wayward  rudder.' 

'  U^^r  ^th^btaut 
To  one  in  mind  and  form  so  fait ' 

Protection  is  a  duty."— 
'  The  Whop  kist'd  her  snowy  hand. 

And  led  hex  to  bis  palace  ; 
Tie  Ponce**  of  Northunibetlami 

Might  made  a  matron  jealous. 

'  0  fair  as  she  of  Eden's  bowers, 
When  innocence  array 'd  her ! 
More  the 


' "  Whtn  i  babold  thy  pious  air, 
Thou  favour  *d  child  of  Heaven, 
To  one  to  tallies*,  yet  to  mir, 
1  tWnk  that  grace  it  given. 

'  Thy  bototn '»  like  a  glassy  lake, 
Wherein  that  heaves  'a  reflected 
AM  when  the  sturmi  of  life  awake, 

Thou  ttiU  wilt  be  protected . 
*  Around  thee  in  eternal  spring 
WtU  rraee  and  beauty  blossom, 


*  «  Then  sigh  not  for  the  world's 
With  all  ru  guilty  splendour, 
But  seek  tbe  cloister's  holy  shade — 
To  God  your  charm*  surrender  i 

'  I  scarce  need  say,  the  bishop'*  tale 
O'er  female  heart  prevailing, 
That  Princess  Ebb*  took  the  veil, 
Her  former  life  bewailing. 

'Then  there  was  not  beneath  the 
Iu  his  diurnal  glory, 
A  purer  or  a  prettier  nun 
To  grace  a  poet's  story. 


her  duty, 
of  St.  Abb 
,'d  for  worth  and  beauty.' 
We  have  already  said  that  Mr. 
sometimes  prosaic, — be  is  also  very 
about  the  rhyme ;  and  though  never  very  im- 
passioned, yet  he  often  display*  much  poetic 
feeling.  In  the  notes  to  his  poems,  Mr. 
Miller  shows  no  ordinary  research.  To 
his  poem  of  the  '  Loat  Drave  of  Dunbar,' 
which  tiossesses  considerable  merit,  he  has 
appended,  among  other  things,  a  very  cari- 
ous account  of  the  witches  of  Kast  Lothian. 
HomWe,  indeed,  is  the  narrative  he  gives  of 

c We  Tw^rlft  !^id^UIab*tixd  £ 
charges  frequently  were  wtll  be  seen  by  the 
following  extracts  from  the  indictment  against 
one  Isabel  Young,  who  was  tried  for  witch- 
craft in  KK9,  convicted,  strangled,  and  even 
burnt : — 

'  /(em,  she  went  in  a  very  tempestuous 
night,  when  the  milne  horses  were  scarcely 
able  to  ride  it,  over  the  water  to  ber  house, 
and  fra  her  house  back  againe  to  the  milne, 
when  there  was  no  bridge,  neither  of  stone 
nor  timber,  over  the  water,  unwet.  Item, 
she  destroyed  the  cattle  of  William  Meslet, 
in  great  siiddainty,  and  that  by  taking  oft  her 

she  resett  Christian  Grinton,  a  witch,  in  her 
house,  whom  the  pan  net's  husband  saw  one 
night  to  come  out  at  ane  hole  in  the  roof, 
in  the  likeness  of  a  cat,  and  thet rafter  trans- 
form herself  in  ber  own  likeness ;  where- 
upon the  pannei  told  her  husband,  that 
it  should  not  mire  weill  with  him,  which  fell 
out  accordingly;  for  next  day  he  fell  down 
(lead  at  the  ptauch,  and  was  brought  hame 
l>y  the  pannei  in  William  Meslet's  chair. 
Itrm,  she  took  a  sickness  off  ber  husband, 
and  laid  it  on  his  brother's  son,  who  came  to 
thebante,  and  saw  the  ftrlott  ninning  about, 
and  the  stuff  pooling  on  the  floor;  and  he 
ran  upon  the  pannei  with  a  sword,  to  kill 
her  for 

of  the  door  in 
is  to  be  seen  yet,  and  that  he  died  thereof. 
Item,  her  apparition  was  seen  in  John  Bry- 


•» 


•«StAW>'t-bead,a 
i  tbe  co«M  of  Berwickshire, 

of  a  chapel,  is  said  to  have  derived  its 
designation 

tb^' 

made  her  escape  in  an  open 
in  the  poem,  and  landed  on  tht 

non. 


main*  of  a  chapel,  is  said  to  have  derived  its 
designation  from  Ebba,  only  dau£hter  to  Edel- 
frid,  Hug  of  Northumberland,  who,  on  her  fa- 
ther being  tlain  in  battle  by  the  East  Angles, 
made  ber  escape  in  an  open  boa:,  as  narrated 


son's  stable,  under  night,  riding  on  ane 
meir,  seen  by  David  Nisbel,  servand;  and 
since.Jry  her  soroerie,  the  roeir  cast  her  foal, 

of  her  bestiall,  the  has  been  in  use  to  take  a 
quick  ox,  with  a  cat,  and  a  great  quantity  of 
salt,  and  to  bone  the  ox  and  cat  quick  with 
the  salt,  in  a  deep  bole,  as  a  sacrifice  to  the 
devil. — "The  truth  of  this  article,"  observes 
the  abndger  of  the  Criminal  Record,  "was, 
that  their  bestial  I  being  diseased  of  the  rout- 
ting  evil,  the  pannel's  husband  was  going  to 
the  Laird  of  Lee  to  borrow  his  curing-stane ; 
whereupon  their  servant,  James  Ntsbet,  told 
them  that  he  liad  seen bestiall«ued  bytakinga 
quick  ox,  and  burying  him  in  a  pitt,  and  by 
calling  the  rest  of  the  bestiall  over  that  place  j 
whereupon  they  practised  it 


and  were  not  the  J 
to  the  said  Lord  of  Lee's, 
the  sine  ,hul  gave  flaggona  of  water,  where- 
in it  was  steiped,  which  giving  the  bestiall  to 
drink,  in  their  apprehension  it  cured  them. 
And  for  using  the  foresaid  remedy,  ber  hus- 
band (but  never  the  pannei)  was  ttrdmnrd  by 
the  Vrtthytery  of  Dtmtm-  to  make  satisfac- 
tion for  tbe  scandalous  fact,  and  to  divest 
others  theirfra.  It  is  the  ordinax  practice  of 
of  the  best  sort,  who  w 
nor  dilated  of  witchcraft, 
parts  of  tbe  knurdom."  ' 

We  now  i 
goodly  tome,  on 


Trial  of  Urn  Bet.  Alcsmxkr  Fletcher,  before 
the  'lard  Chief  Jmticr  of  tbt  VvmH  of 
Common  Some.   By  the*  Author  of  the 
_  Trial  of  the.  Jtev.  Edward  Irving,  Bvo. 

pp.  i  .1.3.  London,  1825. 
Iv  there  is  one  thing  we  bate  more  than  an- 
other, it  is  cant.  Some  author,  whose  name 
we  do  not  remember,  says,  hypocrisy  is  the 
homage -vice  paws  to  virtae;  he  ought  fo 
have  said,  it  is  the  forgery  it  commits  on  it, 
for  the  purposes  of  fraud.  This,  as  Byron 
said,  is  the  age  of  cant  I  we  have  psalm-sing- 
ipg,  but  Sabbath-breaking  peers — Praiae- 
God  bare-bones,  and  aldermen  and  dandy 

iiriots,  who  scarcely  ever  speak,  save  in  para- 
ges, or  without  quoting  some  scripture  text. 
We  are  by  no  means  insensible  that  many  a 
thoughtless  and  improper  person  is  admitted 
into  the  established  emirch,  but  we  hesitate 
not  to  state,  that  we  prefer  a  fox-hunting  par- 
son to  one  half  of  those  pharasaical  dissen- 
ters, who  make  long  prayers,  and  affect  the 
appearance  of  godliness  without  possessing 
it.    We  have  been  accused  of  severity  to- 


wards the  Rev.  Edward  Irving;  we  certainly 
thouirlit  him  an  od-r<>ptuHd*m  preacher,  aim- 
ing at  potHilartty,  and  not  very  particular  as 


ing  at  pojHilarity, 
to  the  means  by  which  he  obtained  it :  bis  pri- 
vate character,  however,  we  always  under- 
stood to  be  strictly  unimpeachable,  and  we 
should  never  hesitate  to  do  justice  to  it. 

We  have  been  led  to  these  remarks,  by 
seeing  a  very  cleverpamphlet,  of  about  ten 
sheets,  entitled  The  Trial  of  the  Kev.  Alex- 
ander Fletcher,  whose  name  has  been  oftener 
before  the  public,  within  the  last  twelve 
months,  than  hi  reputation  has  gained  by 
it  The  reverend  gentleman  lias  suffered  con- 
side- ably  by  runnine  the  gauntlet  of  tha- 
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newspapers ;  he  has  been  roasted  and 
up,  arKl  me  fragments  arc  now  devilled  anil 


Our  reader*,  who  C  '  1 1 
that  very  smart  Jen 


served  t 

scarcely  have  for 

(Twprif,  The  Trial  of  Mr.  Irving,"  vi 
surpriBfld  that  the  author  should  spire  on 
so  excellent  a  subject  for  his  caustic  pen  as 
Mr.  Fletcher,  who  has  made  himself  fair 
••iuiv.  and  is  at  once  the  disgust  and  laugh- 
ing-stock of  the  pu"  " 


cut  I  remptorily  challenged  by  the  counsel  for  the 
prosecution-,  particularly  Colonel  Berkeley, 
Lord  William  Lennox,  Mr.  Calcraft,  and 
Mr.  Havne.    The  jury  sworn,  Sir  Walter 

Scott  was  chosen  foreman :  

'  Mr.  Law  stated,  that  this  was  an  indict- 
ment at  t*ie  instance  of  Miss  Eliza  Dick, 
I  daughter  of  the  Kev.  Dt.  Dick,  of  Glasgow, 
I  ngainst  the  Rev.  Alexander  Fletcher,  some 
time  minister  cf  Albion  Chapel,  I>ondon. 


It  is  known  to  every  one  that  reads  a  !  It  consisted  of  three  counts.  The  first  relat- 
newspaper,  that  Mr.  Fletcher  courted  (not  >  ed,  that  whereas  the  defendant,  not  having 
loved)  a  Miss  Dick,  of  Glasgow, — that  he  |  the  fear  of  public  opinion  before  bim,  atid 


was  a  successful  wooer,  promised  marriag 
and  evaded  his  promise, — that,  years  after- 
wards, he  confessed  the  wrongs  he  had  done 
her,  entreated  to  be  restored  again  to  favour, 
and  was  admitted :  it  is  known  that  he  a<*ain 

;  marriage, 
that  pro- 


being  moved  and  instigated  by  the  devil,  did, 
some  time  or  other  in  the  years  181?  and 
1813,  and  again,  some  time  or  other  in  the 
years  1822  or  1823,  by  looks,  words, 
vows,  protestations,  g 
its,  Sec.  &c.  &c.  or  by 
of  all  those 


„  insult  to  injury:  it  is  known,  I  captivate,  the  heart  of  the  said  Eliza  Dick, 
alio,  that  an  action  was  commenced  against  and  that  he  did  thereupon,  at  each  of  the 


the  saintly  covenant-preacher, — that  he  suf- 
fered judgment  by  default,  and  had  £SO0 
damages  awarded  a^umst  Imn  :  it  is  also  fur- 
ther known,  that  a  great  number  of  love-let- 
ters, written  by  the  '  loving  Alexander,'  an  he 
styled  himself,  have  appeared  in  the  papers ; 
and  that  this  reverend  worthy  has  made  an 
appeal  to  public  opinion,  to  lib  eternal  dis- 
grace?  and  the  scandal  of  the  church. 


times  aforesaid,  promise  and  engage,  bind 
and  oblige  himself,  to  take  the  said  Eliza 
Dick,  to  be  his  wedded  wife,  for  better  and 
for  worse,  JScc. ;  but  that  the  defendant  had, 
in  both  of  the  said  instances,  broken  his  pro- 
mise and  engagement  to  the  said  Eliza  Dick, 
whereby  she  had  suffered  serious  loss,  da- 
tcc  &c.   The  tetond  count,  after  re- 
as  alwve,  charged  the  defendant,  fur- 
•  A  new  trial,  however,  awaited  him  in  the  thermore,  with  having  moved  and  instigated 
'  High  Court  of  Common  Sense,'  a  bar  at 
which,  if 
they  sini 
want  i  " 


tercept  or 
which  i 
purify  the  other. 


against  it,  there  would  be  no 
of  conviction.   The  jury  was  a  special 
and  included  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Camp- 
I'  II,  Moore,  Gait,  Rogers,  Blackwood,  sir 
William  Curtis,  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  Mr. 


as  aforesaid,  falsely,  wrongfully,  and  mali- 
ciously said,  to  sundry  persons 'in  and  about 
the  city  of  London,  andelsewhere,  that  it  was 
the  said  Eliza  Dick  who,  in  the  years  1822 
or  18)3,  did,  by  looks,  words,  sighs,  8cc.  or 
by  some  or  other  of  all  these  means,  make 
love  to  the  said  Alexander  Fletcher,  toe.  tec. 


the  jury, — 

'  A  trreat  confusion  was  occasioned  in  the 
body  of  the  court,  by  a  tall,  raw-boned,  yel- 
low haired,  vulgar- looking  man,  in  the  dress, 
apparently,  of  a  horse-jockey,  insisting  that 
he  had  a  right  to  a  seat  within  the  bar, 
which  nobody,  however,  seemed  disposed  to 


. '  Chief  Justice.— Who's  that  man? 
1  Mr.  Common  Sergeant. — Mr.  Joseph 
Wilfred  Parkins,  my  lord,  who  was,  two  or 
three  years  ago,  one  of  the  sheriffs  of  Ix>n- 
dpn  ami  Middlesex,  and  who  churns  a  pri- 
vilege, usually  conceded  to  all  ex-sheriffs,  of 
sitting  witlun  the  liar. 

. '  Mr.  Scarlett  — I  know  not,  my  lord, 
what  Mr.  Joseph  Wilfred  Parkins'*  privileges 
may  be  in  other  courts ;  but  it  is  a  matter  of 
doubt  with  me,  whether  he  has  any  right  to 
be  here  at  all. 

.  'Chief  Justice.— Oh! 
this  is  a  court  of. 
turn  him  out. 

'  Mr.  Counsellor  French  rose,  as  if  to  in- 
terpose a  few  words  ip  behalf  of  the  XXXX 
.slvesiff;  but,  on  a  friend  whispering  in  his 
eat  i hat  he  had  hotter  be  quiet,  lest  his  own 
Ujle  to  be  present  might  be  called  in  ques- 
tion, be  sat  down  again.' 

The  presumption  of  die  ex-sheriff  certainly 

met  with .  a  very  proper  rebuke.    In  impan 


Croker,  and  others.  At  the  opening  of  the  j  ami  that,  in  both  the  instances  aforesaid,  it 
court,  and  previous  to  the  itnpannelling  of  |  was  the  fault  of  the  said  Eliza  Dick,  and  not 

of  the:  said  Alexauder  Fletcher,  that  the  mar- 
riage agreed  to  be  solemnized  between  the 
parties  did  not  take  place ;  by  all  which,  the 
said  Kliza  Dick  had  been  much  scandalized 
in  her  reputation,  and  had  suffered  serious 
loss*  damage,  tut.  The  third  and  last  count, 
after  relating  as  in  the  first  count,  stated  that 
the  defendant,  moved  and  instigated  as 
aforesaid,  had  made  use  of  sundry  shifts, 
shuffling*,  artifices,  subterfuges,  fictions,  fa- 
brications, *cc  &c.  to  excuse,  palliate,  ex- 
tenuate, justify,  ice.  his  said  breaches  of  pro- 
mise ;  by  all  which,  the  said  Eliza  Dick  had 
been  deceived,  deluded,  befooled,  fee.  to  her 
great  hurt,  prejudice,  damasre,  8cc.  tic' 

Mr.  Phillips  then  addressed  the  jury  at 
great  length  fur  the  prosecution ;  and  a 
happier  imitation  of  the  peculiar  style  of 
his  oratory  can  scarcely  be  conceived,  than 
that  given  by  our  author.  We  however  can 
only  give  the  proration .  • 
'  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I  now  leave  the 
case  with  perfect  confidence  in  your  hands. 
I  confess  T  am  not  sorry  that  it  is  one  of  such 
unmixed  and  thorough  "depravity.  When  an 
individual  has  laboured  so  diligently,  as  this 
defendant  lias  done,  to  rellect  dishonour  on 
tlic  country  which  sent  him  forth  ou  a  mes- 
sage of  goodness  and  peace,  as  well  as  on 
the  sacred  order  of  which  he  is  an  unworthy 
member,  it  is  w«U  that  there  is  no  chance  of 


Hilling  the  jury,  several  persons  were  ]«-  any  sentiment  of  compassion  arising  to  in- 


tbe  signal  ve 

to  vindicate  the  one  and 
When  an  individual  has 
displayed  so  cruel  and  wanton  a  contempt, 
as  mis  defendant  has  done,  for  the  best  feel- 
ings of  others,  it  is  well  that  there  happens 
not  to  be  a  single  feature  in  the  whole  of  his 
conduct,  which  can  make  you  regret  that  you 
have  it  in  yrmr  power  to  teach  him  what  if  is 
to  feel  both  acutely  and  permanently.  The 
guilt  which  you  have  to  punish  has  in  it  a 
feature  of  almost  every  crime  under  heaven ; 
it  seems  as  if  the  defendant  had,  on  the  bro- 
ken tablet  of  the  decalogue,  wlietted  the  dag- 
ger for  the  social  assassination  which  he-  has 
committed.  Gentlemen,  you  convict  for 
obtaining  goods  under  false  pretences ;  " 
is  a  man,  who,  by  means  of  the 
testations,  has  swim 
tiding  female  oat  of 
affections,  and  repaid  her  only  with  cruejty 
ami  scorn.  You  convict  for  treason;  here 
is  the  vilest  disloyalty  to  the  gentlest  of  all  do- 
minions— that  of  friendship  and  love.  You 
:onvict  for  homicide ;  here  is  the  hand  that 
las  murdered  family  peace.  You  convict 
for  blasphemy ;  here  is  the  name  of  the  Deity 
invoked  again  and  again — by  one,  too,  who 
ministers  in  his  temples — to  sanction  (he 
most  damning  violations  of  truth,  honour, 
and  good  faith.  Gendemen,  I  call  on  you 
by  all  your  obligations,  public,  private,  mo- 
ral, and  religious — by  the  hearth  profaned— 
by  the  home  made  sorrowful— by  national 
character  tarnished— by  the  canons  of  the 
living  God  impiously  contemned,— to  mark 
by  your  verdict,  tins  day,  your  horror  at  dus 
unequalled  'complication  of  iniquity.  And 
l>elieve  me,  that  when  the  hand  that  records 
that  verdict  shall  be  dust,  and  the  tongue  that 
asks  it  traceless  in  the  grave,  many  a  happy 
home  and'  welt-tended  flock  will  'bless  its 
consequences ;  many  an  anxious  father  will 
still  point  to  the  immortal  lesson  which  it 
taught,— that  to  be  faithful  to  one's  obliga- 
tions is  still  the  surest  way  to  lasting  happi- 
ness and  honour.'  - 

The  learned  counsel  having  made  a  very 
strong  case  for  his  client,  Mr.  Chitty  pro- 
ceeds to  .call  witnesses  for  its  support. 

The  first  witness  for  the  prosecution  is 
Mr.  Alexander  Dick,  brother  of  the  plaintiff 
who  undergoes  a  long  examination  and  cross- 
examination  ;  the  following  questions  were 
put  by  the  jurors. 

1  By  Sir  Walter  Scott.— Pray,  what  were 
the  ages  of  your-  sister  and  Mr  Fletcher, 
when  the  former  proposed,  in  181 1,  to  defer 
the  marriage,  as  you  say,  for  a  year  or  two 
longer,  or,  as  the*  defendant  say*,  for  three 
years. .  I  think  it  is  of  some  importance  to 
ascertain  this,  for  we  all  know  "  with  whom 
time  gallops  withal.'?  •  _  , 

'Mr.  Galt-Or,  as  our  country  prorerb. 
Sir  Walter,  says,  that  "dochters  and,  dead 
^ish  are  nae  keeping  ware.'*.' .  •  *"' 

'They  were  about  the  same  «gc-  *,r 
Fletchee  would,  at  the  end  even  of  three 
years'  delay,  not  have  been  more  than  twenty- 
five. 

'  By  Mr.  Thomas  Moore.— Was  the  at- 
tachment, on  the  part  of  your  sister,  a  very 
ardent  one? — I  thought,  extremely  to. 
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'  By  Mr.  Thomas  Campbell. — Had  she 
conquered  that  attachment  after  the  first 
rupture,  or  did  she  still  look  forward  to  the 
possibility  of  a  reconciliation  ? 

*  Mr.  Rogers. — My  friend  means,  did  she 
indulge  in  the  Plewsurrs  af  Hope? 

*  I  think  she  did:  her  affection  for  Mr 


•  Bv  Mr. 
svnie,  •ecis  Kccruy 
been  done  her? 


Carnphel 
<miry  has 


hell  — My  friend  means,  Sir, 
no  Pleasures  for  her. 


♦Mr. 
that  Men* 

*hhas  not. 
'flvMr.  Kirk  man  Finlay — What  was  in  the 
las  s  head,  or  in  your's,  sir,  or  vour  father's 
either,  that  made  ye  listen  to  the  callan  a  se- 
cond time  ?  Sure,  ye  might  hae  kent  better 
than  to  expert  ony  good  to  come  o't.  Did 
your  mirher  never  tell  ye,  that  'tis  shame  fa' 
the  man  that  cheat*  ye'  ance,  but  shame  fa' 
if  he  cheat*  vou  twice  ? 
e  thought^ihat^m  t 


Mrs.  Pi rie  is  the  next  witness,  she  was  the 
confidant  of  Fletcher,  but  saw  through  his 
perfidy  ;  this  bdy's  testimony,  which  is  given 
m  broad  Scotch,  is  rery  amusing.    A  part  of 

I*  *  r\  bh  n.  c  we  subjoin. 

*  By  Mr.  Gait. — If  I  may  be  sae  bauld ,  mem , 
as  to  spetr,  is  it  the  custom  wi'  folks  o'  your 
wrsuasrfi,  to  sit  in  rondave  in  the  way  ye 
W  dejcnhetl,  on  the  sinfu'  doings  of  their 
wsEfchours '— Atweel  is  it. 

•Wi*H  ev'ry  l.tUe  bit  o'  sftilduddery  that 
re  can  by  your  ban's  on? — Ay,  Sir,  ev'ry 
throe  affecking  the  penrfty  o'  ane's  life  an' 


'Gwde  guide  us,  leddy,  ye  maun  then  be 
a  very  godly  people,  or  ye  hae  a  great  deal 


to  do  I 

«Hsje  that  meikle  to  do  either,  sir,  nor  sae 
•err  godly,  I  am  wae  to  say. 

Bat  how  d'ye  contrive,  mem,  to  punish 
your  evil-doers  ? — O,  fa'  brawly,  sir!  First 
ye  see,  we  admonish  them :  neist  we  rebeuk 
(boo;  and  gin  a'  that  winna  do,  then  we  ex- 
comnrunjeat  tbem — turn  them  out  tf  the 
f—M,  as  itwor— and  ^^J^™'  u1, 

E  o'  bein^'restored  to  kirk 


'  But  sorely,  mem,  yc  dinna  veesit  ev'ry 
rittle  prank  a  man  mae  be  guilty  o'  wi'  sic 
■evenly  as  this.  Not  that  I  wud  ca'  Mr. 
Fletcher's  a  mere  prank,  but,  for  example's 
sake,  noo ;  suppose  I  war  ane  o'  your  pcr- 


yeU  see — I  was  speirin',  mem,  wha  ye 
meant? 

*  Just  Bailie  Blackwood  himsel,  sir. 

'  Mr.  Blackwood. — Had  I  kent  this  

1  Mr.  Gait. — Yon  wudna  hae  come  here, 
I  suppose,  bailie.    But  go  on,  mem. 

*  Iv<e  nae  wish,  sir,  to  gie  offence,  but 
m  sure  the  bailie  minds  wee!  hoo  he  was 

a  mockery  o'  the 


I'm 

ta'en  in  hand  for 

Haly  Scriptures  in  his  magazine,  and  how 
they  wudna  baptecze  his  bairn  till  he  stood 
in  the  kirk  to  be  reheuked  for  his  sinfu' 
conduct. 

'  Wnd  ye  mind  the  name  o'  the  thing  ve 
speak  o\  mem,  were  I  to  tell  you't  ?  Was 
it  the  CJtttUee  Manuscript  f — The  vary  same, 
sir. 

'  Weel,  that's  strange  !  I  never  kent  till 
noo,  that  my  frien',  the  baihe,  was  the  au- 
thor o'  that  wicked  production. 

4  Haud  a  wee  there,  sir!  I  wasna  saying 
he  wrote  it.— Him  write  it!— He's  but  a 
bailie.— (Grmt  /WA/er.)—  Na,  na;  it  was 
written,  as  I  have  heard,  by  some  of  the 
waefu'  wags  o'  writer  chiefs  and  sang-ma- 
kers  that  come  about  him.  But  then  ye 
ken  that  it  was  the  bailie  wha  poobiished  it, 
and,  what  is  war,  he  poobhshed  it  just  to 
put  a  little  siller  in  his  pouch.  Did  ye  ever 
hear  o'  sic  sacrilege  ? 

'  And  has  the  bailie,  mem,  since  he  stood 
on  the  stool  for  this  heinous  offence,  been 
restored  to  his  kirk  preevilcges  wi'  you  ? — 
Restored,  sir!  Aye  was  he,  and  had  his 
bairn  bapteezed  like  a  dacent  Christian.  But 
I'm  thinking  his  repentance  hadna  been  just 
w  srocere^he  pretended.    For  sune  after, 

to  ony 


vjasior., 
to  write 


I  war 
ken- 
in  a 


and  t  hat,  by  way  o'  frolic, 
a  beuk — I  write  beuks,  ye 
might  be  ca'd  no  just  the  thing 
point  o'  view,  wad  I  be  taken 
for  that,  and  rebuked  before  a  hale 
?— Troth,  wud  ye,  sir!    And  if 
I'm'  no  mistaVn,  there's  a  gentleman  near 
joo  can  tell  vou  frae  his  ain  experience 
something  about  it. 
'  Wha  do  yxn  mean,  mem  ? 
'Mr.  BJadtvrood. — My  stars  I  my  lord, 
for  a'  this  to  do  wi"  the  case  in  nan'  ? 
r  CaH. — -i**  qui**  oow,  bailie,  and 


4  Mr.  Moore. — A  pretty  connection  yours 
is,  ma'am,  for  a  literary  man  to  belong  to  ! 
I  should  like  to  know  how  many  writers  o' 
note  you  have  amongst  you  ? 

'  Hoo  mony  writers  o'  note  amang  us ! 
Let  me  see :  the  pious  and  godly  Ralph  Er- 
skine's  ane,  and  the  saunted  Mr.  Brown  o' 
Haddington's  anither — Imt  stay — now  that 
I  mind,  baith  they  great  men  are  dead  ;  and 
it's  about  locvin'  worthies  ye're speerin',  I 
reckon  ? 

*Mr.  Moore.  —  Yes,  ma'am;  name  us 
same  living  worthies,  if  vou  please. 
'  Weel,  there's  Dr.  Jamieson. 
'  Mr.  Moore— A  mere  dictionary -maker. 
4 And  Dr.  M'Crie. 

'  Sir  Walter  Scott. — Forgive  me,  madam ; 
the  name  of  Dr.  M'Crie  is  one  which  does 
honour  to  Scottish  literature  ;  but  you  forget 
that  the  doctor  has  refused  to  have  any  con- 
nection with  your  associate  synod. 

1  There's  no  denying  that,  Sir  Walter ; 
but  ye  ken  the  doctor's  o'  the  secession  kirk 
for  o  that ;  a  thrivm'  affshoot,  as  it  were,  o' 
the  parent  tree.  But  lettin'  alane  the  doc- 
tor, and  forbye  Dr.  Jamieson,  there's  the 
gude  Doctor  Dick  himself,'  and  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Ijuiggrace,  o'  Khtlemacuits,  whase 
Cordial  for  Contrite  Spirits  has  been  my  bo- 
som companion  for  mony  it  year,  and  the 
Rev.  Ebenezer  Sampson,  the  famous  poet. 

'  Mr.  Moore. — Ebenezer  Sampson,  the 


4  Mr.  Campbell. — Nor  I. 
'Mr.  Rogers. — Psojitrum,  I 
witness  means.    (  A  luugk.) 

'And  there's  John  Inverarity,  ruling  elder, 
whose  book  on  Ceevic  Economy,  as  my 
gudeman  tells  me,  dings  your  Doctor  Chal- 
mers a'  to  pieces ;  and  KUpeth  Sangster, 
the  author  o  the  Hillside  Melodies,  and  the 
Rev.  Mrs.  Klishmaclaver, 
Nights'  Conversations,  I'm 
be  too  highly  preezed  ;  and 
tor  Ogle- — 

4  Mr.  Moore  — Enough !  enough !  ma'am. 
An  enlightened  |>ersua*ion  truly,  that  has 
such  a  host  of  illustrious  names  to  boast  of! 
Its  Sampsons,  its  Sangsters,  its  Klishmacla- 
vers,  and  its  great  Doctor  Ogle!  D  bles**! 
effect  of  Presbyterian  inquimtinu  ! 

4  Mr.  Rogers. — I  think  a  good  deal  of 
time  has  been  wasted  (very  pleasantly,  to  be 
sure),  in  examining  this  witness  about  what 
is  very  little  to  the  purpose    I  must  trouble 

on  farther, 

Moore.— Pray,  madam,  do  any 
Family  belong  to  your 

4  Na,  na,  sir ;  we're  i 
covenant  folks. 

4  Mr.  Blackwood. — As  my  name  (dag 
oo't!)  has  been  very  on  necessarily  dragged 
into  this  huziness — and  for  the  same  I  eanna 
say  I'm  muck  I  e  behaden  to  my  frien'  Mr. 
Gait — I  maun  beg  leave  to  offer  a  few 
words  by  way  o'  explanation.  It  is  very 
true  I  was  mysel  a  seceder  yince,  and  that  the 
bigotled  bodies  made  me  stand  on  the  stool 
for  my  consarn  wi'  that  piece  o'  decvilry,  the 
Chaldee  Manuscript;  but  it's  no  true,  as  the 
gude  leddy  here  asserts,  God  forgive  her !  that 
I  poobiished  it  merely  to  pit  money  in  my 
pocket.  You  a'  ken,  I  suppose,  that  it  *M  s 
the  Jamie  Iloyg,  the  loon,  that  wrote  the 
thing  (for  which,  and  nwir  forbye  that 
shall  be  nameless,  the  cutty-stool  wud  line 
suited  him  a  hanlle  better  than  me.)  But  it's 
mute  oonknown  hoo  I  was  plagued  aid 
teased  by  Jamie  and  the  lave  at  Ambrose'*, 
before  1  wud  gie  my  consent  to  its  appearin'. 
I  did  nae  muckle  mind  the  shepherd  s  threat  - 
enin'  to  tak'  his  shee;>  in  future  to  Newcastle 
(though,  to  be  sure,  there's  few  better  comes 
to  Rmbray),  nor  yet  Colin,  the  tiger's  threat, 
to  make  a  Saugur  pie  o'  my  carcass,  gin  I 
refused;  nor  even  a  hint  frae  the  ensign 
ahoot  bein'  a  fine  in  my  lug  as  lang  as  I 
leered.  But  when  the  doctor  (dag  on't!) 
told  me  that  if  1  wad  nae  print  the  arteecle, 
he  wad  get  Wordsworth  to  mok  me  the  hero 
o'  his  neist  six  volumes  in  quarto,  oh  graa- 
shious!  I  could  stand  out  nae  lancer.  I 
tauld  the  doctor  that,  rather  than  bo  buried 
alive  in  that  way,  I  wad  consent  to  ony  thing 
he  liked.  An'  this,  believe  me,  gentlemen, 
is  the  real  and  true  account  o'  the  matter.' 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  fatal  witnesses  to 
Mr.  Fletcher  is  his  brother,  Robert,  who 
complains,  and,  we  believe,  jusrlv,  of  being 
ill-treated  by  the  mock  saint.  Mr.  Robert 
Fletcher  produces  a  letter  written  to  him  by 
his  brother,  which  strongly  marks  the  shame- 
less duplicity  of  the  latter.  The  case  for  the 
tfon  being ) 
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mn<U'  a  very  able  s|>eech  for  the  defendant, 
winch  would  have  gone  far  to  save  him,  bail 
not  the  defendant  wished  to  be  heard  in  his 
own  defence,  and  aggravated  his  guilt  by  the 
rancorous  and  unrepeuttag  spirit  it  elLspl.ty  ed 
After  a  learned  charge  from  the  judge,  the 
jury  '  unanimously  (bund  the  defendant  guilty 
upou  the  whole  counts  of  the  indictment.' 

Die  late  period  of  the  week  at  which  this 
really  clever  work  was  published,  leaves  us  lit- 
tle time  for  comment ;  but  a  more  happy  sa- 
tire on  vice  and  hypocrisy  we  have  never 
seen.  The  speeches  of  Phillips  and  Scarlett 
are  very  close  imitations  of  their  styles,  and 
the  author  very  ingeniously  makes  most  of 
the  jurors  give  a  commentary  on  their  own 
characters,  by  the  way  in  which  they  put 
their  questions  to  the  witnesses.  There  is  an 
appendix  of  several  curious  documents,  in- 
cluding hitherto  unpublished  letters,  which 
throw  much,  new  light  on  the  character  of 
the  Ucv.  Alexander  Fletcher,  ex-wooer  of 
Alias  Dick,  and  ex-minister  of  Albion  Cha- 

z±  ,  

Tlir.  CAM  MET  OF  rOREIGS  VOTAOES  axd 
TltAVKLS. 

(Concluded  from  p.  3  ) 
Tux  plan  and  purposes' of  the  Cabinet  of  Fo- 
reigu  Voyages  and  Travels  we  cxplaiucd  in 
Our  last.  The  introduction  gives  an  able  and 
concise  view  of  tlie  progress  of  geographical 
discovery  during  the  last  ten  yean.  Of 
course,  the  voyages  of  Capt.  Parry  form  a 
prominent  feature  in  this  article,  and  great 
justice  is  done  to  the  valuable  geographical 
discoveries  of  our  enterprising  countrymen. 
The  Russian  exploratory  expeditions  are  also 
noticed.  The  attempts  to  penetrate  into  the 
interior  of  Africa,  in  which  the  English  have 
also  taken  a  prominent  lead,  are  next  ana- 
lysed. Travels  in  Asia  and  America,  as  well 
as  those  of  a  less  general  character,  are  also 
noticed  in  the  introduction. 

The  first  article,  after  the  introduction,  is 
an  analysis  of  M.  Uoie's  Tour  in  Norway, 
.in  1B17,  with  the  intention  of  making  obser- 
vations on  the  birds  of  that  country,  particu- 
larly the  sea-fowl,  on  the  western  coast.  His 
journal,  which  was  published  in  1822,  was 
chiefly  confined  to  natural  history,  particularly 
omiUwilogy,  but  it  also  contained  numerous 
intcrusum:  remarks  on  the  country,  manners, 
and  customs  of  the  people.  To  these  the 
editor  of  the  Cabinet  lias  principally  directed 
his  attention.  M.  Boie  was  accompanied 
by  Lieut  Von.  Wuldike.  The  drivers  of 
the  sledges,  in  Norway,  appear  to  resemble 
American  innkeepers,  and  are  very  trouble- 
some by  their  incessant  questions,  as  1  What 
countryman  are  you  ?  how  old  ?  are  your 
parents  yet  alive  ?  are  you  married  .  and  so 
.  on,  ad  infuuiuw.  A  few  short  extracts  will 
ssrve  as  an  example  of  M.  lioie's  Tour  and 
the  analysis  of  it  in  the  Cabinet : — 

'  On  the  island  of  Vaeroe  there  are,  ia 
number  of  eagles, 
(winter)  quite  a  nui- 
caonot  venture,  on 
j  to  suffer  the  catde  to  leave  the 
stable.  One  of  these  eagles  once  attacked 
an  old  man  upon  the  beach,  and,  having  en- 
tingled  its  claws  in  his  jacket,  was  taken. 


They  areat  this 


In  order  to  deliver  themselves  as  much  as 
possible  from  these  ravenous  guests,  they 
build  small  stone  huts,  in  wliich  only  a  small 
opening  is  left,  after  die  hunter  lias  conceal- 
ed himself  in  it  before  day-break.  The  bait, 
a  dead  animal,  or  only  a  piece  of  meat,  is 
fastened  to  a  rope,  which  may  be  drawn  in 
from  die  hut,  and  this  is  done  as  soon  as 
the  bird  has  pounced  upon  his  expected 
prey.  This  motion  of  the  bail  makes  the 
eagle  still  more  eager ;  it  luces  its  talons  still 
deeper,  and  is  at  last  drawn  quite  into  the 
hut,  and  killed  In  this  manner,  a  single 
boy,  last  summer,  caught  six  and  twenty 
eagles,  which  may  give  some  idea  of  their 
number.  Probably,  the  great  flocks  of  the 
wliite  Alpine  partridge  cause  them  to  remain 
in  the  winter  in  such  northern  latitudes,  for 
all  the  sea-fowl  that  breed  here,  except  a  few 
gulls,  have  already  disappeared.'  . 

When  this  <i/m«(y  was  we  know  not,  that 
point  being  omitted  in  the  analysis  of  the 
tour.  There  is  an  excellent  article  oh  the 
climate  of  the  Alps,  by  which  it  appears  that 
it  has  not  essentially  varied.  The  next  arti- 
cle is  an  account  of  die  manners  and  customs 
of  die  Russians  in  the  government  of  Kasan, 
as  given  by  Mr.  Erdlnann,  medical  profes- 
sor in  the  University  of  Dorpat.  The  analy- 
sis of  this  work  exhibits  many  curious  traits 
of  the  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  Russia. 
They  havu  a  great  number  of  fasts,  and  from 
Christmas  to  Twelfth  Day  the  populace  run 
about  the  streets  masked,  and  divert  them- 
selves with  dancing,  singing,  &c- : — 

'  The  taking  down  from  the  cross  is  re- 
presented every  year,  in  all  the  churches,  on 
Good  Friday,  and,  at  nve^o'clock.pn  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  they  perform  Ihe  represen- 
tation of  the  interment  of  Christ.  The  image 
of  our  Saviour,  painted  on  linen,  is  laid  on  a 
table,  covered  with  black,  before  the  altar, 
on  the  first  day  after  mass  ;  and,  ou  the  next 
day,  carried  by  two  priests,  on  their  heads, 
round  the  church  wiUiinside,  and  sometimes 
on  the  outside,  preceded  by  others  carrying  a 
censer  and  large  lighted  tapers.  After  going 
round,  the  image  is  again  laid  on  the  black 
table,  and  four  burning  tapers  placed  uear  it. 
Resides  these,  every  one  of  the  attendants 
carries  a  small  lighted  taper  in  his  hand 
Two  hours  after,  mass  is  perfbrmed,  and  the 
sacrament  admmistered,  of  which  most  of 
the  inhabitants  partake  on  this  day.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Greek  rites,  a  priest,  standing  lie- 
fore  the  principal  door  of  tlie  screen,  holds 
the  consecrated  cup,  in  which  the  bread  and 
wine  are  mixed,  and  presents  a  piece  iu  a 
silver  spoon  to  the  couiaiuuiciuits,  who  ad- 
vance oue  by  one.  This  is  the  way  that  the 
sacrament  is  received  in  the  Greek  church, 
even  by  children  in  arms  The  rest  of  .tlie 
day  is  sjient  in  silence  and  meditation. 

'  When  night  sets  in,  theV  gradually  pre- 
pare for  die  celebration  of  Easter.  All  the 
churches  and  steeples  are  illuminated  to 
their  very  summits ;  and  towards  midnight, 
till  which  time  the  image  of  the  body  of 
Christ  remains  unmov«d,  they  are  crowded 
widi  people,  each  of  whom  carries  a  burning 
taper  in  his  hand.  Precisely  at  twelve,  the 
celebration  of  the  resurrection  commences  ; 
after  some  psalms  are  sung,  the  bishop,  or 


the  first  priest  of  community,  holding  the 
crucifix  in  his  right  hand,  and  a  burning  ta- 
per and  a  censer  in  his  left,  advances  before 
the  door  of  the  altar.  Accompanied  by  tlie 
other  priests,  iu  their  pontifical  robes,  be 
walks  round  the  church,  exclaiming  several 
tiroes,  CkrUtos  tcvtkris  (Christ  is  risen),  on 
which  die  choir  instantly  join  in  hymns  of 
joy,  and  a  cheerful  peal  resounds  from  all 
tlie  steeples,  which  is  answered  by  tb< 
dering  of  cannon  from  the  fortress, 
going  round,  the  bishop,  with  aU  the  i 
remains  standing  before  the  altar,  and 
prayers  aloud  widi  them,  alternately  with 
die  chanting  of  tlie  choir.  Then  the 
pope,  accompanied  by  a  deacon  (as  the 
bishop  or  archimandrites  does  in  the  prin- 
cipal church),  bearing  in  bis  right  hand  a 
crucifix,  and  in  his  left  a  censer,  and  also 
a  taper,  proceeds  round  die  church  in  die 
samc  manner;  and,  lastly,  each  deacon, 
widiout  any  attendant :  upon  which,  other 
hymns  are  sung;  and  when  diey  are  con* 
eluded,  all  the  clergy  present  place  thein- 
selves  in  a  row  before  the  altary  each  bearing 
a  crucifix.  All  tlie  congregation  now  ad- 
vance, and  kiss  one  crucifix  after  the  other, 
and  direcdy  after  the  check  of  the  priest  who 
holds  it,  and  then  each  other,  exclaiming 
ChruJm  u-osktrs;  and  die  answer  is,  H*u»* 
temu  ttvikrit  (indeed  he  is  risen!)  For  at 
least  a  week  after  this  time,  and  in  letters  till 
Whitsuntide*  these  Words  remain  the  general 
salutation,  of  all  those  who  meet  V  write  to 
each  other  die  first  time  after  the  resurrect'.' -n. 
They  are  accompanied  with  one  or  more 
kisses,  without  distinction  of  sexes;  and  even 
the  prince  docs  not  refuse  it  to  his  servant  or 
peasant,  and,  in  general,  they  make  presents 
of  painted  eios.    Persons  of  higher  rank 


('other 

sive  eggs  (made  of  porcelain,  ornamenfed 
with  paintings  or  filled  with  sweetmeats),  and 
also  with  other  things,  and  universal  joy  pre* 
vails.  If  people  drive  round  iu  the  Baiter 
week  [the  week  preceding  Easter,  com- 
mencing on  Sexagesiroa  Sunday,  when  they 
abstain  from  meat,  but  continuo  to  cat  every 
other  article  of  food],  to  take  leaie  of  cant 
other,  they  now  do  the  same  to  wish  each 
other  joy.  All  fasting  is  now  at  an  end,  and 
they  again  begin  to  eat  animal  food,  which, 
in  the  beginuing,  is  generally  dressed  with 
curdled  milk  and  eggs.  Commonly,  they 
have  the  first  food  they  take,  namely,  a  loaf 
and  curdled  milk,  consecrated  in  the  ' 
tlie  first  day  after  Foster.  In  this 
body  thinks  of  Work,  tlie  courts  of. 
and  schools  are  shut,  and  people  go  into 
company,  and  nin  after  pleasure.  In  the 
I  next  Week,  business  and  work  gradually  re- 
turn into  their  former  channel,  and  all  things 
go  on  in  their  regular  course.' 

Tlie  account  of  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  Tartars,  in  the  same  government  and 
from  the  same  pen ;  Vonlticbter '*  KJgrinMge 
in  the  East;  Webb's  Descriptive  Essay  °n 
the  Plata  of  Troy;  and,  is 

interesting  extract:  but 
perhaps,  than 
rocks  near 
quote  entire;— 


us  with  in 

3ne  more  curious, 
of  the  groups,  of 
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1  It  is  well  known  that  sand-stone  has  a 

t>  ndency  to  split  perpendicularly,  and,  as  it 
<•  ih-  s.urn  Iuih  frequently  (MM  MH  Aid 
(.•■ruontal  strata,  masses  arise  which  rescm- 
lie  cube?  and  hewn  stone,  which,  in  places 
where  the  mountain  is  bare  of  earth  and  ve- 
:  clarion,  seem  to  be  placed  on  each  other  by 
When  the  perpendicular  separation 
the  forms  are  mostly  columnar. 
:  aotiditv  of  most  sand-stones  makes 
»t  r«ry  easy  for  the  waters  when  they  haTe 
,  .  ;r..«.-d  tin      cM'ts.  to  open 'thein- 

i:-a;t  1 1   are  undermined  I.\  the  water. 

h>M  their  i-fjuiliSinnrn,  tlie  saud-stooe 
swantams  receive  those  strange  and  wonder- 
ed tinn  which  every  where  render  them  an 
<4>j?ct  of  admiration. 

1  Every  thing,  however,  that  may  be  said 
rwpecting  the  singular  forms  of  the  sand- 
■««  mountains  is  united  in  tlte  remarkable 
jtomjts  of  rocks  near  Adersbach,  in  Bohemia, 
The  apjica  ranee  that  they  present  to  the  eye 
is  id  astonishing  and  sublime,  that  not  only 
Bast  of  nsmc  who  visit  the  Riesengeberge 
ekoppen,  but  also  a  number  of 


The  distance  of  Adersbach 
and  the  Schneekoppen, 
in  a  direct  line,  is  not  above  four  German 
miles;  from  Landshut,  not  above  three  (ac- 
nrdirn:  to  7.<  >llner,  only  two  and  a-half);  and 
tro»n  Ivraunau,  Tranteuau,  and  Schatilar, 
rwo.  Adersbach  is,  at  present,  a  prettv 
cnwwirTaMe  lordship,  in  the  circle  of  Ko- 
asspatz,  belonging  to  the  Counts  of  I  leister 
and  S.jiafarotsch. 

*  The  remarkable  group  of  rocks  which, 
according  as  tliey  struck  the  fancy  of  tra- 
v  fliers .  hav  e  been  called  by  V»e  the  Rocky 
the  V 


some  single  columns,  which  rise  perpendi- 
cularly above  those  aroutid  them,  like  chim- 
neys. 

*  The  usual  guide  among  these  groups  of 
rocks  is  the  gamekeeper,  who  has  the  key  to 
the  entrance,  which  is  closed  by  a  door. 
44  We  first,"  says  a  late  traveller,  entered  a 
foot-path  formed  by  the  crumbled  sand  of  the 
decoinjKwd  stone,  which  is  nometimcs  twenty, 
and  sometimes  scarce!}'  three  feet  broad ,  and 

■numerable  winding!,  between 
columns  and  walls.  In  some 
places  we  were  obliged  to  pass  through  clefts 
where  the  rocks  join  at  the  top,  and  where 
there  was  hardly  sufficient  space  to  pass 
through  sideways.  like  the  wHgitr-tnaf, 
many  other  masses  have  received  their  name 
from  their  similarity  to  certain  object*;  for 
instance,  the  palace,  the  mm,  the  pulpit,  the 
death's  head,  Itc.  This  part  of  the  mountain 
is  etmsidered  as  the  most  interesting. 

*  The  path   leads  sometimes  over  bare 
sands,  sometimes  over  moss  and 
here  and  there  between  pities, 
places  we  were  obliged  to  step 
brook,  which  runs  with 


and 
in  several 


Labyrinth,  by  anc 
•r^^ner^tSsl^ 


people  of  the 
iinthevil- 
l  extend  nearly  a  Ger- 
man mile  in  length,  from  south  to  north,  wtth 
naoousiderabie  intervals,  to  what  is  called 
the  Heuschemr.  Their  breadth,  from  east 
to  west,  '»  only  a  Quarter  of  a  mile.  The 
"i  la  ill  consists  of  many  thousand*  (according 
to  Perha,  even  millions),  of  perpendicular 
cohnnns,  varying  in  form,  height,  and  thick- 
They  form,  as  it  were,  a  wood  of 
dose  together,  and  numer- 
whk-h  it  is  impossible  to 
a  guide.  Most  of 
1  feet  in  height, 
'  two  hundred  and  more ;  some  look  like 
(towers,  and  walls ;  others  are  so  re- 
jularly  rounded  at  die  top,  and  so  smooth  at 
the  sides,  that  they  teem  to  have  been  hewn 
t>y  art.  Others  are  bounded  by  curvilintar 
'  lanes,  and  their  projecting  tops  every  mo- 
ment threaten  to  overwhelm  the  traveller. 
Sinai  of  tbem  are  brood  below,  and  be- 
(  to*  sniaflrr  towards  the  top ;  but  there  are 
'  i  cjqaaf  thickness.  The 
,  on  account  of  their  form, 
f  (the  name  of 
I M  a  rock  rest- 
won  a  rerj  beaty^  narrow  base,  in  a 


small 
:  and 


plants,  inn 
hi-jl.  rocks.  It  is  rendered  still 
fid  by  the  murmurs  of  the  crystal  brook, 
which  here  issues  from  a  kind  of  sluice.  A. 
table,  with  a  bench  and  some  stone  seats, 
have  been  pbced  for  the  accommodation  of; 
travellers,  under  two  lofty  pines,  by  the  side 
if  a  clear  and  cowl  fountain. 

'  Proceeding  by  a  very  inconvenient  way 
over  heap  of  sand,  detached  from  the  rock, 
which,  like  the  ashes  on  the  side  of  a  vol- 
cano, lies  so  loose,  that  it  slips  from  beneath 
the  feet,  we  ascended  into  a  cleft.  The  fa- 
tigue of  climbing  up  is  rewarded  as  soon  as 
you  reach  a  projecting  part,  by  die  sight  of  a 
very  picturesquely  situated  basin,  and  a  sin- 
gular gotto,  with  a  beautiful  waterfall.  The 
water  falls  first  about  twenty  feet  over  the 
hollow  wall  of  the  rock,  and  ripples  then 
over  small  breaks,  till  it  at  last  reaches  the 
reservoir  below. 

*  ( >n  leaving  these  clefts,  the  guide  gene- 
rally discharges  a  small  canon  [cannon]  near 
a  little  summer-house,  the  echo  of  which,  re- 
verberating through  the  whole  labyrinth  of 
rocks,  produces  a  very  peculiar  effect 

'•For  the  accommodation  of  travellers  vi- 
siting these  rocks,  a  spacious  inn  was  erected 
several  years  ago,  where  they  find  good 
lodging  anrt  entertainment.  To  preserve  the 
memory  of  the  visit  of  remarkable  strangers, 
the  landlord,  by  order  of  the  magistrate, 
keeps  a  book,  in  which  all  the  guests  are  re- 
quested to  inscribe  dieir  names  ;  and,  if  they 
are  willing  and  able,  an  appropriate  sentence 
or  verse.  In  case  of  a  continuance  of  bad 
weather,  music,  dancing,  and  other  amuse- 
ments are  provided.  The  resort  of  travellers 
is  sometimes  so  great,  that  the  irm  cannot 
afford  sufficient  accommodation,  and  they  are 
obliged  to  be  lodged  at  the  houses  of  pub- 
lic officers,  or  other  inhabitants  of  the  place. 

of 
they 

hare 


officers,  or  other  mhah 
'  The  observer  of  these 


origin  to  the  effects  of  water.  The 
whole,  some  hundreds  or  thousands  of  years 
ago,  was  a  solid  mountain ;  the  streams  of 
water  gradually  jx-netrated  the  clefts  of  the 
Interior,  washed  away  the  loose  part,  and 
thus  brought  it  to  its  present  form.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  suppose  that  this  was  done 
all  at  once,  by  a  great  and  violent  flood; 
this  would  rather  have  reduced  the  whole 
mountain  into  confused  ruins,  titan  have 
given  it  its  present  regular  columnar  appear- 
ance. The  process  was  probahlv  stow  and 
gradual.  We  should  call 
ter 

hare  I 

roanr  caverns.' 

'  *  We  are  always  inclined,"  says  Zollner, 
very  justly,  "to  conclude  that  what  we  see  ha 
nature  at  one  view,  has  also  risen  at  once,  as 
we  now  see  it.  But  full  as  much,  and  per- 
haps even  more  than  is  effected  by  sudden 
revolutions,  is  produced  by  the  slow  silent 
change,  on  which  nature  is  incessantly  em- 
ployed before  our  eyes,  but  whose  works  do 
not  excite  our  astouishmcnt  till  after  the 
lapse  of  centuries,  because  the  fancy  then 
adds  to  the  acting  powers  as  much  in  extent 
as  it  deducts  in  time." 

•If  we  consider  the  extreme  softness  of 
the  Adersbach  sand-stone,  which  is  such, 
that  it  may  be  easily  crumbled  with  the  lin- 
gers, and  the  rather  low  situation  of  this 
rock,  compared  with  the  surrounding  conn, 
try,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  the  rain  and 
atmosphere  vapours,  falling  on  die  higher 
parts,  must  mid  a  vent  in  this  soft  sand-stone, 
and  gradually  collect  in  the  hoUows.  The 
clefts  already  existing  allowed  the  water  to 
penetrate:  when  it  froze  in  the  winter-time, 
it  burst,  in  places,  the  compact  but  easily- 
yielding  masses ;  and  when  it  thawed  in  the 
spring,  it  sought  an  issue  in  the  crevices,  and 
enlarged  them  by  carry  ing  with  it  the  loosen- 
ed sand.  By  degrees  the  rents  became 
deeper,  fresh  ones  arose  from  the  cause* 
above  mentioned,  when  the  moisture  from 
several  clefts  collected  washed  considerable 
hollows,  and  formed  chasms,  into  which  the 
adjacent  side-walls,  being  deprived  of  their 
support,  fell  down.  Thus,  narrower  and 
broader  clefts  were  formed,  the  bottom  of 
which  was  covered  with  the  sands  of  the  da- 
composed  stones,  so  that  in  many  place*  we 
find  a  path  up 
these  groups. 

all  this  lias  been  formed  by  a  slow 
The  water  still  makes  new  _ 
mines  pillars  already  standing,  and  divides 
connected  masses  into  columns.  Zollner 
mentions  another  sand -stone  mountain,  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  Adersbach,  on  the 
road  from  Waldenburg,  near  the  village  of 
Merkelsdorf,  "which  is  justnow beginning," 
(Zirtlner  wrote  this  thirty  years  ago)  "  to  di- 
vide  into  clefts  similar  to  that  at  Adersbach ;" 
and  many  persons,  who  had  been  long  ac- 
quainted with  the  country,  assured  him,  that 
they  had  plainly  observed  the  hollows  to 
grow  <~ 
ture  : 


This  ban 
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..  every  possible 
to  find  that  the 


in 


Miwss ;  out  we  are  sorry  to  r 
style  is  sometimes  careless,  and  t 
attention  has  not  been  paid  to  c 
the  printing :  dn-se  are,  however,  slight  blem- 
ishes, which  arc  abundantly  compensated  by 
the  real  merit  of  the  work. 

LITERATURE , 

Tublrtttt  Hutirriqvet,  fa. 
Historical  and  Otmru^iail  TMctt  of  the 
Ancient   Munurchin,   fa.     By  M.  de 
Saist  Allais.    3  vols.  18mo.  Paris, 
1824. 

M.  de  Saint  Allais  is  well  loown  to  the  li- 
terary world  by  several  excellent  works  on 
chronology,  such  as,  A  Chronology  of  the 
Sovereigns  of  Europe ;  a  new  edition  of  The 
Art  of  Verifying  Dates,  with  Corrections  and 
Additions,  from  the  MSS.  of  the  Benedictines 
of  St.  Maur;  a  very  voluminous  French  Peer- 
age; and  a  Marty  rology.  J I  is  sources  of  in- 
formation have  been  abundant,  and  of  the 
best  kind ;  and  to  his  zeal  and  enlightened 
judgment  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  pre- 
servation of  many  valuable  records,  doomed 
to  the  flames  by  the  Vandals  of  the  revo- 
lution, who  were  anxious  to  destroy  every 
document  that  contained  the  records  of  an 
honourable  ancestry:  happily,  their  cupidity 
sometimes  overcame  their  zeal  to  destroy. 

The  work  under  our  notice  is  principally 
compiled  from  the  documents  collected  by 
the  lcanx-d  and  industrious- brothers  of  the 
Benedictine  Monastery  of  St.  Maur.  It 
contains,  a  chronological  scries  of  sacred 
•  history  from  the  creation  of  the 
to  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Hea- 
mythology,  the  exju'difion  of  the  Argo- 
s,  the  war  of  the  Epigones  before  Thel>es, 
the  war  of  Troy,  the  retreat  of  the  ten  thou- 
sand, the  wars  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the 
puNic  and  solemn  games  of  the  Creeks,  the 
legislators  and  philosophers  of  Greece,  the 
degrees  of  rank  amongst  the  Romans,  the 
calendars  of  the  Chaldeans,  Jews,  Greeks, 
Romans,  he;  with  a  chronological  and  his- 
torical series  of  the  emperors  and  kings  of  all 
the  ancient  monarchies,  the  chiefs  and  gene- 
rals of  republics,  gtc,  and  geographical  no- 
tices of  all  the  empires,  kingdoms,  and  repub- 
lics of  antiquity. 

We  have  also  to  add,  that  the  work  is  well 
ted,  and,  in  a  small  compass,  contains 
important  .and  correct  chronological 
r  than  any  similar  production  that  we 
are  acquninttd  with. 

ORIGINAL. 

two  novas'  ramble  raoti  town. 
To  me  there  is  something  peculiarly  beauti- 
ful in  the  sight  of  the  thousands  that  pour 
out  of  the  metropolis,  like  its  river,  on  a 
Sunday,  clad  in  their  holiday  finery,  and 
looking  as  cheerful  as  country  lads  ami 
lasses  oq  a  May-day  morning, — -some  with 
their  provisions,  others  with  cash  to  procure 
their  hunger's  antidote, — to  observe  with 
what  rapture  they  gate  on  the  unclouded  sky, 
and  the  broad  sun  making  every  thing  cheer- 
ful he  shines  on,  and  how  they  hurry  to  that 

Copen- 


your 

who  look  upon 


hageo  House. 

would-be-polite 
every  thing  connected 
monstrous,  and  vote  ti 
quent  them,  without  for  a 
ing  by  what  motives  the  lovers  of  such  pas- 
time are  actuated,  or  why  they  prefer  a  snort 
excursion  to  the  dreary  occupation  of  hiving 
in  London,  they  have  a  relish  for  the  fresh 
air,  the  green  fields,  the  sparkling  of  water, 
and  the  singing  of  birds, — in  (act,  a  genuino 
love  for  the  beauties  of  nature. 

Let  any  one  enter  into  the  gardens  on  a 
holiday,  amid  the  mirthful  throng  of  old  aud 
young,  gazers  at  the  festivity,  and  its  most 
zealous  participators, — let  him  look  at  the 
joyful  countenances,  listen  to  the  pleasant 
jokes  levelled  and  taken  in  die  same  spirit  of 
pleasantry,  observe  the  variety  of  merry  faces 
grouped  in  different  spots,  sequestered  and 
open  to  observation,  with  the  luxurious  elder- 
tree  bending  over  them,  and  die  beautiful 
green  sward  in  the  centre, — the  lea  steaming, 
and  the  elder  of  each  party  officiating  for  die 
younger,  and  spreading  the  viands  before  ! 
them,  who  arc  gazing  at  each  other — the 
youths  enjoying  sly  peeps  at  their  lasses 
under  their  bonnets,  who  look  as  demure  as 
maids  should  do,  and  only  return  a  slight 
pressure  of  die  hand  for  the  same  token  of 
affection  from  their  admirers ; — children,  in 
all  the  joyousness  of  infantine  rapture,  roll- 
ing and  tumbling  about — playing  at  bide  and 
seek — Uieir  parents  eyeing  them  with  delight; 
and  then  the  loud  laugh,  at  intervals  break- 
ing in  upon  the  bus  of  the  motley  throng. 

.Those  who  prefer  a  walk  after  their  tea, 
cross  the  field  to  the  right,  as  you  advance 
towards  the  house,  ana  pay  a  visit  to  the 
shepherd's  cottage,  which  stands  on  a  lieau- 
tiful  spot  in  the  centre  of  a  garden,  through 
which  there  is  a  path-way  that  leads  to 
Uighgnte,  so  .sequestered  ami  beautiful  that 
the  heart  leaps  when  you  behold  it ; — a  wide 
lane,  covered  with  verdure,  and  hedged  in 
on  either  side,  running  straight  for  a  sliort 
distance,  diem  taking  a  curve,  lessening  in 
width,  and  becoming  more  beautiful,— die 
stately  trees  mingling  their  branches  above 

E,  shadowing  your  path,  and  embracing 
.  lovers,  who  should  make  this  their  re- 
treat when  the  spring-tide  of  the  year  gems 
the  green  grass  you  walk  on,  and  the  banks  j 
that  exclude  you  from  observation,  with  flow- 
ers aa  lovely  and  innocent  as  plalonic  affec- 
tion. Farther  on,  the  road  is  terminated  by 
a  meadow,  deepening  to  a  valley,  beyond 
which,  on  a  delightful  eminence,  stands 
Highgate, — its  arch-way  conspicuous,  and 
affording  a  fine  contrast  to  the  embowered 
habitations  that  dank  it  to  the  left. 

Making  your  way  back  to  Copenhagen 
House,  by  the  side  of  the  lane,  you  paw 
through  a  number  of  fields,  which,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  season,  when  the  gnat  is 
just  springing  in  all  its  virgin  luxuriance, 
studded  wiih  daisies,  lifting  their  while  blos- 
soms or  thin  slender  stems  above  it,  here  and 
there  blossoming  in  patches, — birds  singing 
in  the  neighbouring  hushes  and  trees, — die 
breeze,  fresh  and  invigorating,  swelling  and 
dying  away,  till  its  gentle  murmur  cannot  he 
of  water,  transparent  as  the 


air  around  you,  and  reflecting  the  beauti- 
ful sky  above  you,— are  sights  calculated  to 
impress  you  with  the  idea  of  more  remote 
scenes  than  a  two  hours'  walk  from  the  me- 
tropolis would  induce  you  to  hope  for.  Such 
are  the  scenes,  in  no  wise  exaggerated,  as 
diousands  can  testify  who  have  partaken  of 
their  sweets, — such  scenes  as  a  Londoner 
would  be  laughed  at  for  eulogizing,  dun 
whom  there  are  no  beings  so  universally 
laughed  at,  railed  against,  and  ridiculed,  for 
sighing  after  fresh  air  and  rural  pastime ;  and 
yet,  111  venture  to  say,  few  wno  are  more 
deserving  of  admiration  for  their  love  of  ru- 
ral enjoyments, — to  whom  a  buttercup  sur- 
passed] a  hyacinth,  and  even  a  nettle  has  its 
charms,  and  a  green  hedge  maddens  with 
ecstacy.  A  person  is  not  to  be  despised  be- 
cause "he  was  born  in  London :  he  lias  his 
opportunities,  as  well  as  others,  of  appreciat- 
ing the  beauties  of  nature, — he  may  nave  at 
ardent  a  desire  to  enjoy  them,  when  he  can 
emerge  from  his  confinement :  he  does  so, 
and  feels  double  the  satisfaetion  of  one  habi- 
tually used  to  it,  from  its  rarity,  ami,  camcleon- 
like,  respires  the  cool  air,  and  gazes  with 
rapture  on  the  scenery  around  bim.  I  do 
not  here  include  the  sentimental  cockney  nor 
the  ignorant  smoker  and  pot-house  compa- 
nion, to  neither  of  whom  has  the  country 
one  iota  of  beauty:  the  former  has  not  sense 
enough  to  understand  what  be  would  have 
you  believe  he  idolizes,  and  the  other  is  too 
much  wrapped  up  in  bis  love  for  himself  to 
entertain  the  least  thought  or  attention  for 
any  thing  else, — and  as  for  green  fields,  let 
those  love  diem  who  like ;  give  him  his  por- 
ter and  pipe,  and  be  is,  in  his  own  estima- 
tion, a  jolly  fellow,— and  that  is  all  he  sigh* 
for.  o. 


tOJCDOK  A*D  I'  i  art. 

We  have  occasionally  made  some  cursory 
remarks,  rather  in  the  shape  of  detached 
notes  than  of  formal  criticism,  on  articles  in 
periodical  publications;  a  practice  to  which 
we  shall  continue  to  have  recourse  from  time 
to  time,  and  in  this  manner  may  sometimes 
also  offer  opinion*,  relative  to  books  and  other 
publications,  that  do  not  cxacdy  belong  to 
the  passing  literature;  of  the  day-  Among 
the  subjects  that  we  have  already  noticed 
thus,  our  readers  will  probably  recollect  lb* 

Ssthumous  letters  of  Charles  Edwards,  m 
ackwood's  Magazine,  which  dtseover  more 
vigour,  raciness,  and  originality,  than  are  of 
ten  met  with  in  works  that  appear  in  a  far 
more  pretending  shape.  The  letter  given  in 
the  last  number  of  that  journal,  although  too 
much  in  the  de  kuut-en-bas  tone*  and  occasion- 
ally in  a  madcap  strain,  contains  a  very  cle- 
ver picture  of  Paris,  as  contrasted  with  Loo- 
don.  That  it  would  be  gready  relished  by  a 
native  of  the  former  city,  we  do  opt  pretend 
to  say ;  for  it  must,  in  many  respects,  sadly 
wound  their  national  vanity.  The  writer  P"1" 
nounces  the  arcades  of  the  Palais.  Royal  and 
their  shops  to  be  inferior  to  the  BurynRu>n 
Arcade  and  the  passages  round  the  Ope™ 
House  in  Pall  Mall.  Even  in  point  of  W7* 
vice,  and  crime,  he  assert*  that  our  own  ca- 
pital excels ! — and  Heaven  knows  that,  «" 
spite  of  the  constant  crying-up  of  ourselvf*, 
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is  being  tie  mo  -X  moral  and  religious  jhuj.Ic 
on  the  glol*,  some>>ow  or  other,  ctrcum- 
NMB  flu  perpetually  occur,  which  tend  to 
render  a*  somewhat  sceptical  on  -this  head  ; 
and  which  compel  ns  to  confess  that  there 
i.  nmif,  proHitrary,  and  brutality  enough 
smonz  ti«,  to  earn  for  m  a  reputation 
the  rer\  reverse  of  that  which  we  assume, 
*Siie  •  •.  ••■  are  certain  red  eming  points  in 
:  ,-  ...  ,;  «  t.-r  of  our  nenrhhnur..  which  it 
for  «i  to  attempt  to  copy 


i  they  certainly  hare  their  share — their 
Pit  slm 'tit — their  grotesque  and 
jTitrainral  gardens,  may  offer  topics  of  satire  I 
-sad  of  self-con^raUikilion  to  an  Englishman ; 
tan  what  wjH  John  Bull  say  to  the  affability  | 
and  good  humour,  of  the  lower  orders  ?  or  what  ' 
of  tf«nr  Loaeszy,  when  we  are  assured  that '  the  I 
honesty  of  the  poorest  people  ( as  regards  ah- 
"hiieiice  fn>tn  thefts)  is  such  as  must  he  seen  j 
almost  befc-re  it  can  be  credited.    This  ho- 
nesty," adds  tl*e  writer, '  is  quite  unintelligi- 
Ue  to  an  Enghshnsan,' — and  the  more  is  the 
i  we  are  not  quite  sore, 
aB,  whether  it  would  not  be  difficult 
irj   orn.nre  some  people  that  honesty  in  a 
Frenchman  can  be  no  virtue; — but  really, 
were  we  to  estimate  national  character  by 
tie  morals  of  llie  lower  orders,  who  certainly 
Irm  no  inconsiderable  portion,  as  far  as  re- 
mands a-naber*.  of  the  whole  community,  we 
»oo<ik  perhaps  have  no  very  great  reason  to 
eow^TafcJale  ourselves  oti  our  infinite  superi- 
ority.  Among  the  countless  numbers  oftra-  ' 
veters  who  sure  so  anxious  to  impart  to  the  j 
I  the  fruits  of  their  v  sits  to  other  court-  j 
.  we  are  not  aware  that  any  one  has  di- 
his  attention  to  the  study  of  the  cha- 
of  the  population  in  general,  or  al- 

of  temperament  or  cir- 
reUgkm,  laws,  and  political 
•Juration.  But  this  would  be  no  task  for  our 
modern  coueocters  of  continental  tours,  who 
irsnajiy  determine  the  character  of  a  whole 
nation  from  the  few  individual*  with  whom 
U«ey  chance  to  come  into  contact  on  their 
"jute, — from  the  civility  or  sulkmcxs  of  pos- 
'ilhons  and  landlords,— -from  chamber-maids, 
atoeYfaOs  of  fere.  It  would  "require  not  only  a 
j  rjrrtracteri  and  as  intimnte  acquaintance  with 
a  people,  both  as  to  their  faults  and  merits, 
hat  a  philosophical  calmness  of  judgment, 
eedom  from  all  prejudice  and 

be  admitted  that  the  writer 
i  given  occasion  for  these  remarks  ex- 
little  undue  prejudice  or  partial  ly 
i  a  favour  of  his  own  country  as  can  be  ex- 
pected from  any  man ;  for,  although  he  as- 
serts that  tlif  gardens  of  the  Tuilleries,  the 
!  Aixfinbwrg,  and  Versailles,  are  formal,  an- 
-'ilar,  and  unnatural, -with  'parirrrrx  laid  out 
like  an  estate  on  the  toptsf  a  twelfth-cake;' 

M         sinfully  devoid  of  all 
and  that,  '  both  as  to  personal  at 
to  the  drawing,  figure,  &c., 
iwa  which  the  I-rench  affect  to  plume  them- 
■   a    -  *    -»       in  enual  num- 

i;'— uot- 


vritJwtandrng,  we  say,  all  this  he 
the  French  to  be  greatly  our  superiors  in 
wines,  beds,  liaueurt,  and  ornamental  furni- 
ture. '  (hir  English  beds," — sve  hope  that 
we  shall  not  destroy  our  reader's  repose  by 
letting  hint  into  the  secret, — '  are  always  de- 
testable.' In  '  gastronomic  arrangements, 
too,'  the  French  are  decidedly  our  superiors 
And  now,  taking  leave  of  Charles  Edwards, 
we  will  ask  how  it  ha*  happened  that  a 

chrtecture,  has  bed 
and  unnatural ;  whose  taste  in 
so  pedantic,  nerveless,  and  frigid  ; 
manners,  in  certain  respects,  have  exhibited  so 
little  of  the  decencies  appertaining  to  civili- 
zation,— how  such  a  people  should  have  been 
permitted  so  long  to  arrogate  to  themselves 
the  right  of  being  the  supreme  arbiters  of 
taste  to  all  the  rest  of  the  world  \  The  ques- 
tion seems  to  us  to  be  a  very  singular  pro- 
Hem  in  morals.  A  nation  whose  language 
almiind*  with  the  coarsest  expressions  ha* 
surely  very  little  reason  to  pique  itself  on 
refinement.  We  might  adduce  instances 
enough,  if  we  chose  to  show  that  the  charge  is 
far  from  being  ill-founded,  but  let  one  suffice. 
What  shall  we  say  when  the  highly-polished, 
refined,  and  courtly  fashionables  of  Pans, 
out  of  compliment  to  the  infant  dauphin, 
once  named  a  colour,  men  dtt danphm I  What 
an  extraordinary  com! 
gular  refinement ! 

TUE  CHURCH  1  Hue 

I  frequently  indulge  in  the  melancholy 
pleasure  of  musing  awav  an  hour  in  a  country 
church-yard ;  where  I  imagine  that  there 
lies  before  nu  a  sort  of  pafish  register  of 
qualifications  of  its  inhabitants  j 


rived,  by  a  penisnl  of 
which  seldom  fail  to  appreciate  beyond  all 
measure  the  virtues  of  those  who  are  gone 
to  render  their  account .  This  practice  is  an 
amiable  characteristic  of  the  human  heart, 
which  seems  to  seek  relief  in  the  very  exag- 
geration of  that  loss  it  has  had  the  misfot- 
tun*  to  sustain ;  it  arises  from  the  feeling, 
too,  that  there  may  he  a  possibility  of  the 
departed  objects  of  our  affection  being 
infted   with   the  power  of  knowing  ana 


that 

without  any  a 
to  panegyrize  the 
possessed,  and 
he  at  a  loss  to  discover,  in  characters  how- 
ever diversified.  My  thoughts  were  more 
particularly  bent  this  way,  on  a  recent  oc- 
casion, when  I  strolled  into  a  snug  little 
community  of  the  dead,  which  seemed  as  if 
it  had  been  chosen  to  divest  us,  as  much  as 
possible,  of  those  revolting  ideas,  that  too  of- 
ten intrude,  when  we  have  such  solemn 
scenes  in  view.  It  was  sit oa ted  on  an  ele- 
vated plot  of  ground,  in  the  centre  of  a  val- 
ley, confined,  indeed,  but  infinitely  rich,  and 
containing  in  its  bounds  some  of  the  finest 
,  ,,  .,  ,  •  ,|  .  !■, 

d  by  a  fringe  of 


trees,  rearing  their  tall  heads  as  a 
to  its  nearer  approach 

winding  in  its  .serpentine  course,  so  as  al- 
most to  surround  the  church-yard  in  its  ma- 
zy mirror,  a  stream  from  the  mountains,  deep, 
narrow,  and  silent,  save  the  low  rippling* 
which  were  prod u cod  as  it  bounded  over  the 
larches  and  willows  that  were  pendeat  from 
it*  banks.  The  abodes  of  opulence  took  not 
away  from  the  rusticity  of  the  view,  but  a 
few  lime-washed  well-thatched  cottages 
were  scattered  around,  and,  in  the  more  dis- 
tant part  of  the  valley,  a  small  corn-mill  was 
travelling  along  its  *  incessant  circuit,  and 
holding  perpetual  war  with  the  rivulet, 
which  here,  on  the  way  to  its  mighty  destina- 
tion, became  useful  as  well  as  beautiful.  The 
burial-ground  itself  was  ornamented  with  a 
profusion  of  venerable  yew-trees,  the  growth 
of  centuries,  which  had  readied  an  enor- 
mous size,  and  although  the  trunks  of  the 
greater  part  were  hollowed  by  the  sure  en-  • 
cronchments  of  time,  the  branches,  spreading 
out  far  and  wide,  preserved  their  youthful 
freshness,  and  formed  a  canopy  of  endless  ver- 
dure, over  these  beds  of  death.  The  decent 
repair  in  which  the  graves  were  .kept  cor- 
responded with  the  rest  of  the  scene,  and  I 
could  not  help  uttering  a  wish,  although  in 
this  particular  by  do  means  fastidious,  that 
mine  might  be  such  as  these.  The  epitaphs 
were  not  of  an  order  to  merit  notice ;  how- 
ever, two  or  three  of  the  following  I  copied 
for  their  originality  :— 

ox  A  WIFE. 
« In  this  cold,  dark,  and  M>1itary  bed, 
The  roses  of  n«r  countenance  all  tied, 
Fade),  like  flowYets  on  the  coffin  spread. 
My  matchless  Maty  numbers  with  the  dead  ! 
« O!  <le  ah,  relieve  a  wren-bed  husband's  care, 
For  me,  unhappy  me,  next  spread  thy  snare, 

That  I  may  join  my  love*  — 
Without  her,  here,  an  irksome  life  I  run, 
The  happier  f ,  the  sooner  it  is  done, 

That  I  may  join  my  love. 
«  O  !  let  (hy  dart,  unerring,  quickly  fall- 
All  suppliant!/  for  ttris  boon  1  call, 

Tli  it  I  may  join  my  lore; 
No  further  hope  can  I  expect  in  life, 
Since  thou,  relentless,  hastde 

Then  let  me  join  my  love.' 

OS  A  TOCKC  I.APT. 

'  Ifever  mortal  on  this  earth  were  lov'd, 
Twaa  the  whose  sad  remains  are  lying  here : 
The  pangs  her  death  excited  this  love  prov'd— 
And  tears,  like  rain,  fell  on  her  funeral  bier. 
« She  was  all  lovely,  innocent  as  spring, 

Perfect  as  summer,  as  the  winter  sage ! 
Ah!  ocath,  why  here  thy  bitter  potion  bring, 

To  s ip  the  fairest  flower  of  the  age.' 

OH  A  MOTHF.a. 

«  As  shine  the  sun-beam,  through  an  April's 

rain, 

So  mix  our  smiles  and  tears,  while  we  en- 
deavour 

To  hope  bright  things,  instead  of  grieve  in  vain, 

For  something  says  we  do  not  part  for  ever. 
« She  leaves  this  world  of  wretchedness  below, 

And  quits  for  kingdoms  of  unerring  bliss  , 
Where  tides  Of  joy  without  an  ebbing,  flow, 

And  folly  compensate  for  scenes  like  this. 
'  0  grateful,  fond,  consolatory  thought ! 

Implanted  in  our  nature  to  repress 
Deep  sorrow,  else  with  endless  misery  fraught, 

With  sad  repining.,  and  tuo  sura  distress* 
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'  TV  bad  puts  forth  In  fair  array, 

When  cone*  the  chilling  frost  of  night, 

And  all  the  cheerful  hope*  of  day 

Are  elided  by  the  luckless  blight.'  tuw. 


1.0 *r>  BTROV  S  LETTERS  TO  HIS  MOTHER 

Alas!  poor  Byron,  if  thy  spirit  could  remit 
this  nether  world,  and  see  the  havoc  tliy 
fr  'irnd*  are  making  with  thy  reputation,  while 
to  those  who  differed  with  thee  when  living, 
is  left  the  charge  of  doing  justice  to  thy  me- 
mory. JVirmF Met! win  has  represented  thee 
as  a  toper,  drinking  a  pint  of  hollands  of  an 
evening,  and  then  talking  scandal !  Friend 
Dallas,  in  his  recollections  of  thy  early  life, 
has  made  himself  the  hero  of  the  volume, 
and  his  son  is  now  giving  to  the  world  thy 
boyish  letters  to  thy  mother !  Such  were  our 
reflections,  on  seeing  a  copy  of  two  of  the 


letters  of  his  htrdshit 


the 


jiapers,  a  few 


days  ago,  with  a  sort  of  table  of  contents  of 
the  remainder. 

The  history  of  these  letters  is  well  known : 
they  were  given  to  the  late  Mr.  Dallas,  by 
Lord  Byron,  and  were  preparing  for  the  press 
in  this  country,  when  an  injunction  was  ob- 
tained in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  to  interdict 
raerr  publication.  W  e  certainly  neither  ap- 
proved of  the  alleged  motive  for  the  injunc- 
tion, nor  were  satisfied  with  the  principle  on 
which  it  was  granted  ;  but  if  the1  persons  who 
prayed  for  it  were  conscious  of  the  character 
of  the  letters,  we  can  forgive  their  over-ofh- 
ciousness  :  for  more  common-place  stuff  we 
never  saw.  Happily  for  tho  lame  of  Byron, 
it  is  too  firmly  established  to  be  shaken  by 
such  a  publication,  though  we  cannot  but 
condemn  the- cupidity  of  those  whs  are  so 
reckless  of  that  fame,  as,  for  die  sake  of  gain- 
ing a  few  pounds,  to  expose  those  domes- 
tic epistles  which  can  add  nothing  to  the  re- 
putation of  Byron,  miut  wound  the  feelings 
of  his  relations,  disgust  his  friends,  aod  be  of 
no  earthly  service  to  the  public. 

Prevented  by  the  injunction  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor  from  appearing  in  England,  they 
arc  published  in  Paris,  not  out  of  contumacy, 
but  iu  consequence  of  an  arrangement,  pre- 
vious to  the  injunction,  with  M.  Galignahi, 
of  Paris.  The  two  letters,  which,  we  believe, 
appeared  first  in  The  Morning  Herald,  are 
dated  the  7th  of  October  and  the  2nd  of  No- 
vember, 1806 ;  that  is,  when  Byron  was  near- 
ly of  age.  In  the  first  he  is  made  to  tell  his 
mother,  that,  although  he  is  not  like  Jean 
Jaqnes  Kousseati,  awl  has  no  ambition  to 
resemble  so  illustrious  a  fool,  yet  he  knows 
that  he  will  live  as  he  likes  :  there  are,  also, 
some  bed-room  arrangements,  about  where 
'  the  H.V  are  to  sleep,  and  a  wish  to  have 
two  rooms  for  himself  and  a  friend  to  dress 
in,  before  going  to  some  ball  1  In  the  next 
letter,  which  is  equally  frivolous,  he  tells  his 
■mother,  that  when  the  apartments  at  New- 
stead  are  ready,  he  will  be  delighted  to  seek, 
her,  adding,  '  as  I  speak  but  the  truth,  you 
should  not  suspect  me  of  using  deceit.'  He 
then  goes  on  to  tell  his  mother,  that  he  is 
preparing  to  go  out  to  India— for  what  pur- 


which  the  Parisians  much  doubt,  they  really 
say  very  little  for  the  epistolary  talents  of 
I-oid  Byron ;  yet  we  have  proofs  of  his  abi- 
lities before  he  reached  that  age.  That  an 
affectionate  mother  might  overlook  their 
faults  as  well  as  those  of  her  son,  is  natural 
enough, — nay,  that  she  might  preserve  them, 
when  that  son  was  on  the  point  of  setting  out 
to  distant  countries,  is  probable ;  but  is  there 
a  son  or  a  purent  that  could  bear  to  see  them 
in  print? — and  as  to  the  public,  they  are 
mere  waste  paper,— they  throw  no  light  on 
the  real  character  of  Byron,  and  their  publi- 
cation is  a  deep  and  deliberate  insult  to  hi* 
memory. 

BTUON    AND  SOLTUtT. 

Such  of  our  readers  as  are  in  the  habit  of 
seeing  Blackwood's  Magazine  (and  there 
are,  we  presume,  few  of  them  who  do  not 
see  it),  will  not  suspect  the  editor  of  any  undue 
partiality  for  Byron,  or  of  being  a  very  ready 
apologist  for  his  faults  or  weaknesses  ;  on  the 
other  hand  they  will  think,  rigfady  enough, 
that  the  Tory  principles  of  Mr.  Southey  will 
naturally  recommend  him  to  Ebony.  It  is, 
however,  an  art  of  justice  to  our  northern 
contemporary  to  state,  that  he  has  displayed 
more  good  sense,  and  been  more  liberal  to 
the  memory  of  Byron,  than  half  the  persons 
who  have  written  on  the  subject.  While 
Byron  lived  he  was  never  flattered  in  Black- 
wood, but  no  sooner  was  he  dead  than  the 
editor  came  forward  and  did  justice  to  his 
splendid  talents. 

Our  opinion  of  Byron,  and  of  Mr.  Sou- 
they's  late  atrocious  attack  on  his  memory, 
are  known  to  our  readers ;  aod  we  now 
quote,  from  the  number  of  Blackwood 
just  published,  some  further  observations  on 
the  subject.  We  do  not,  however,  altogether 
a  (free  in  the  exasperated  eulogy  on  Mr.  Sou- 
they. But  to  the  article:— 

'  In  regard  to  the  questi i  >n — the  real  Ques- 
tion— as  between  Mr.  Southey  and  Lord 
By  nin  himself,  we  consider  this  as  a  matter 
by  no  means  so  simple  and  easy  of  decision. 
It  gives  us,  and  all  who  have  a  proper  re- 
spect for  genius,  the  sincerest  pain  to  see  two 
men  so  eminent  as  these,  railing  about  each 
other's  real  or  supposed  faults  and  foibles, 
even  after  die  barrier  of  the  grave  has  inter- 
vened between  them.  No  man  of  sense  and 
candour  can  suppose,  that  Mr.  Southey  ever 
did  or  could,  understand  the  character  of 
Ixrrd  Byron,  whom  he  never  saw,  or  that 
lord  Byron  did,  or  could,  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, understand  the  character  of  Mr. 
Southey.  It  would  have  been  quite  as  sen- 
sible to  expect,  that  Samuel  Johnson  and 
David  Hume  should  be  impressed  with  a 
profound  respect  for  each  other's  talents  and 
acquirements,  and  forget  and  forgive  all  each 
other's  deficiencies  and  failings.  Mr.  Sou- 
they is,  and  always  was,  too  much  of  a 
monk,  to  understand  a  man  of  the  world 
like  Byron ;  and  Byron  was  too  decidedly, 
or  rather  too  exclusively,  a  man  of  the  world, 


world  has  produced,  Byron  could  see  no- 
thing but  the  Tory  partisan,  and  the  author 
of  certain  articles  in  the  Quarterly  Ruview. 
In  Byron,  ou  the  other  hand, — in  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  great  poets,  of  England, — in  a 
man  who  never  wrote  three  pages  without 
pouring  out  some  emanation  of  a  soul  beau- 
tiful, lofty,  and  glorious,  if  ever  such  a  soul 
dwelt  within  a  human  bosom, — in  this  great 
and  godlike  poet  of  England,  Southey  could 


see  nothing  else  but  a  "  pander-general  to 
youAfid^vicer  and  the  fouuderof  " 


either  Hume  or  Gibbon  talked  of  as  Sa- 
tanic characters ;  nor  could  we  sympathise 
very  much,  as  matters  go,  with  the  moralist 
who  should  carry  his  indignant  virtue  so  far 
as  to  heap  with  epithets  of  unmingled  abuse 
the  names  of  those,  who,  in  our  fathers'  or 
grandfathers'  days,  wrote  Tom  Jones  or  Pe- 
regrine Pickle.  Hume  was  as  virtuous  a 
man  as  Mr.  Southey  can  be ;  so  was  Gib- 
bon. Fielding  was  as  amiable  a  man,  and 
Smollett  as  upright  and  complete  a  gende- 
roan.  It  will  ool  do  to  talk  so  fluently  about 
fiends  and  demons  in  this  upper  world. 

•  Few  men  could  endure  thYtest, 
their  private  talk  written  downy- 
after  the  discussion  of  a  quart  of  gin  1 
the  talker  and  the  note-taker.  Byron  was  a 
rattling  reckless  fellow,  who  said  many 
things  that  he  should  not  have  said ;  but, 
from  all  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  he 
had  a  great  deal  too  much  taste  and  tact  to 
talk  low  trash,  unless  where  he  found  his  au- 
dience incapable  of  sympathising  with  any 
of  the  higher  and  purer  strains  of  his  mind. 
We  regard  Med  win's  book  as  proof  positive 
of  a  small  and  mean  understanding  in  its 
writer ;  and  of  his  total  incapacity  to  be  for 
ooe  hour,  in  any  just  sense  of  the  term,  the 
companion  of  such  a  man  as  Lord  Byron. 

4  Lord  Byron  bad  great  and  undeniable 
faults ;  but  we  prophesy,  that  the  siHy  and 
exaggerated  cant,  which  has  been  nourish- 
ing iu  relation  to  him  and  his  great  name, 
wdl  ere  long  subside  beneath  that  growing 
feehng  of  disgust  which  is  already  observ- 
ctasses.  person 

'  Mr.  Southey  does  well  to  defend  himself 
from  any  attack  by  which  he  conceives  it 
possible  for  his  fair  moral  name  to  be  injur- 
ed. He  mays  however,  rest  assured,  that  no 
human  being  ever  believed  him  to  be  calla- 
ble of  tho  least  of  the  dirtinesses  attributed  to 


by  tiie  drunken  itnagination  of  Byron, 
e  base  and  blundering  folly  of  this  Cap- 
tain Medwin.   People,  of  all  orders  laugh 

 ■     a  m.  .  ■   -  -»-  i...i„ 


occasionally  at  some  of  the  laureate's  little 
peculiarities  of  thought  and  manner;  but, 
upon  the  whole,  we  are  certain,  that  no  man 
ever  stood  so  high  in  our  literature,— and  stood 
there  surrounded  with  a  more  general  atmo- 
sphere of  respect  and  good-will.  He  is  to- 
tally mistaken  if  he  supposes  himself  to  be 
"  with  spleen  or  hatted  by  any  class 
readers.  His  only  enemies  are  a 
—  scarcely  one  of  whom 

>P*^fail«aok^nW^yof 
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nxtneydaea, — none  of  whom  one  can  will- 
ingly imagine  to  occupy  even  one  second  of 
toe  serious  attention  of  such  a  man,  and  such 
as  Mtkor  as  be. 

'Had  Sou  they  and  Byron  been  thrown 
together  in  life,  we  are  certain  there  would 

is  now  too  late  to  pray 
sure  Use  world  will  not 
>r  anything  tending  to 
the  existence  of  feel- 
to  have  existed  at  all.' 

OlIOIVAL  POETRY. 

on*  TO  XOTlIEKillTUC. 

8*l$eriptiont  a/  tie  Minuter, 
i  It c. for  the  Spanitk  Rtfugtet. 

0  neriaxMiTHK !  land  of  the  Goth ! 

(As  the  world  most  have  thought  thee  before) 

1  had  i worn,  iu  a  moment  of  wrath, 

That  I  ne'er  would  remember  thee  more  ; 
Bat  toon  ctartest  from  ages  of  sbnrae, 

And  Uit  lethargy  now  I  forynt,  . 
One  deed  baa  redeemed  thy  fame, 

And  IU  low  thee  as  leaf  as  I  live : 
For  u*au  hast  awoke  from  tfee  slumber  of  years, 
T»  dry  ap  the  fugitive  patriot's  tears. 
Wmt  asgW  has  wander 'd  ilijr  shore  ? 

W  oat  spirit  has  startled  thy  brave  * 
For  1  ne'er  knew  tbee  foremost  before. 

Or  unite  or  valour  to  save : 
Has  a  jnru  preach 'd  thee  into  the  vein 
To  fttj  vbuui  prisst*  bad  oppress'd  ? 
Or  Sm  bserty  looaea'd  Ike  chain 

TW  apathy  bound  au  thy  breast » 
f^rithsuh  burst  fto. 

Tc  brifhten  the  future  and 

Tan,  Jftsn,  fruea  Mary-le-booe, 
bow  towards  the  **tt, 
Where  Siberia's  son*  may  he  shown 

Trmt  pmlrimtt  ltd  by  a  prtesf .' 
Bettuld '  a  few  sons  of  the  wave 

Though  rough  as  Ike  ocean  they  ride) 
Ha»e  prov'd  they  can  pity  the  brave, 

fjaai sSbrd  them  a  refuf*  beside! 
lad,  akm  of  the  sailor,  my  first  oath  forgive, 
Sine*  I  now  swear  to  love  thee  as  Ions;  as  i 
H—l  j.u. 


To  go  from  the  new  Post  Office,  St.  Martin's, 

call'd  '  J  *-  - 


TOO  MICH  MONET, 
ri  S»ng  for  a  ('kritlmtai  Party, 
TUXT 

Au  ow  ase  just  i 

rather  funny, 
which  is,  that  .11  the  world  have  got  a 

deal  too  much  eaooev  . 
Yon  sts**;  bat  'lis  •  certain  fact, 
it* thump  one  U, 

I  all  of  ns  run  after  new- 
Tol,lol,  lol. 

,  and  companies  for 
I  wine,  and  oil  for  gas 
gas'  in  Parliament  will 
gas  like  soup,  for 

truly  it  U  portable. 

1  then  far  steam  ibe  world  is  mad,  in  boats, 
and  mills,  and  other  things  ; 
^i»rie  with  smoking  and  with  v-jpoutini'  Uipv 
eertaialy  do  smother  tljiti|r», 

(A  steam -sent  coach,  with 


But  of  all 

MN*«  ibe  queerest  is, 
And  all 

the  dearest  is. 
While  others  say  it's  all  a 

Who*"* 


,  who  hope 


The  sea  is  coming  up  to  town,  and 

will  be  undone, 
When  *> U  water  comet  frrrk  in  pipes  to  bathe 

us  all  in  London  ; 
The  National  Bath  Company  can  do  just  what 

it  pleases, 

Then  sure  it  should  send  up  as  well  a  lot  of 
good  sea-breeies. 

Then  mines  are  all  the  go  with 

to  find  the  thiaeti, 
Aud  this,  whale  er  tbeu  ugc  mi 

suit  Ibe  ■<'*< • 
In  Mexico,  Columbia,  and  also  in  Buenos 

Ayres ; 

But  so  far  off  these  places  are,  my  cry  is  still- 
give  me  no  snares. 

We've  lots  of  scrip,  not  worth  a  scrap,-/»oru# 

to  wit,  whose  great  cazique 
Got  cash  from  good  old  Johnny  Bull,  who  found 

it  bul  a  sorry  squeak  ; 
The  Greeks  too,  borrow 'd,  or,  to  speak  more 

classical,  I— O— nialM, 
And  I  suppose  the  next  may  be  the  ten -foot 


Then  bridges  cross  niece  our  streams,  and  tun- 
nels will  go  «»drr, 
But  in  the  hut  I  hope  the  gents  will  make  no 


give  way,  the 


a  fiimg-fmnd  could  make  a  saint 
or  sinner  grumble. 

Thus  many  srny<,  in  these  our  days,  give  money 

circulation  \ 
Some  tray*  are  spoil'd  with  Mar, — oh  <  no— 

'tis  Afafei-^ddmization : 
With  sot. moy»  we  are  threaten 'd,  fur  gas  and 

water  under  ground ; 
Some  rail  against  the  rril  amy,  too,  and  think 

'twill  be  a  blunder  found. 


Insurance  some,  bul  all  indeed  not 


For  Atlas,  Beacon,  Hope,  and  such, 

an  /»  pea*, 
While  some  affiim  the  Hock  is  firm,  and 


hj 
sing 


shall  not  prevent 
e  together, 


mixing  wine 


Shut  in  wiihyoy,  w 


aniv'd,  with  rain 
anu  sleet,  and  drixzle  too, 
Yet  while  the  ladies  smile  around,  we  cant 
forget  the  mitletoe. 

One  thing  I  had  well  nigh  forgot ; — amongst 

the  companies  I've  nam'd, 
No  share  have  I,  and,  wise  or  no,  I  hope  my 

choice  will  not  be  blam'd, 
For  1  have  fix'd  on  one,  in  which,  to  make  a 

slight  commotion, 
Tie  present  nmpanj  It  is, — I  hope  you  like  my 

uotion.  Tol,  lol,  lol. 

-I.K.L. 


FINE  ARTS. 

A  Dictionary  of  Architee'urr,  Historical, 
Detcriptitx,  Tooographicaly  Dtcorathr, 
Theoretical,  and  Mechanical.  By  Robiht 
Sti  abt.    No*.  I.  and  II.  8vo.  • 

Oke  of  not  the  Lea*  remarkable  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  literature  of  Use 
present  day  is,  that  it  is  much  more  popular 
in  its  form  than  at  anv  other  period.  Tlicre 
is  now  hardly  any  class  of  Uie  conuminily 
whose  wants  are  not  attended  to  or  pro 
vided  for  :  hence  has  arisen  a  description  of 
publications  in  which  economy  and  utility 
are  principally  consulted.  And  it  is  by 
means  of  these,  that  stores  of  valuable  infor- 


ion,  hitherto  hoarded  up,  as  it  a 


the 


—  *  a-   .  -    —  *        ~  * 

suosen  icnt— an 
in  any  considerable  degree — to  the  drfr 
n  of  instruction  among  those  whose 
means  of  po returning  it  were  limited.  It 
were  easy  to  enumerate  very  many  works  of 
this  nature  now  in  the  course  of  publication, 
but,  without  touching  further,  at  the  | 
on  this  subject,  we  shall  now  coo  hi 
servalions  to  the  work  before  us. 

Such  a  work  can  by  no  means  be 
dered  superfluous,  or  rather  has  been  very 
much  wanted;  for  hitherto  almost  all  books 


in  an  expansive  and  not  very  convenient 
form,  insomuch,  that  the  lower  cutanea  of 
builders  and  practical  mechanics  hare  had 
no  opportunities  whatever  of  improving  their 
taste :  the  same  may  be  said  with  respect  to 
the  public  in  general.  Yet,  until  some  d«t 
gree  of  correct  taste  he  more  generally  dif- 
fused among  us,  we  must  expect  to  witness 
all  those  deformities  and  imminences 
which  so  frequently  shock  the  eye.  Accord- 
ing to  some  persons'  notions  of  taste,  it  may 
hopeless  to  expect  that  it  should  ever 
te  general,  for  they  associate  with  it 


become  general,  for  tbw 
ideas  of  magnificence  and  expense ; 
it  is  really  more  favourable  to  economy  than 
is  usually  imagined.  It  is  true,  that  it  can- 
not always  have  an  opportunity  of  displaying 
itself  in  its  most  embellished  form,  but  cor- 
rect taste  will  always  teach  us  to  avoid  de- 
formity. And  bow  many  buildings  are  there 
which  are  rendered  hideous  and  paltry,  not 
for  want  of  cost,  for  much  that  has  been  ex- 
pended upon  them  has  tended  only  to  render 
that  ridiculous  and  contemptible,  which  might 
otherwise  have  been  pleasing  and  decorous. 
Propriety,  unity  of  character,  aud  a  certain 
degree  of  grace  may  be  possessed  by  the 

said  to 


is  so  arbitrary  and  undcfiaable  as  it  is  general- 
ly imagined  to  be.  It  may,  indeed,  be  difficult 
to  point  out  in  what  it  precisely  consists, 
just  as  we  should  despair  of  describing  in 
words  the  difference  to  the  palate  between 
sugar  and  salt ;  yet  it  is  easy  enough  to  ill  tw- 
trate  good  and  bad  taste  by  examples. 
Among  the  ancient  Creeks  taste  seems  to 
have  been  almost  indigenous:  their  corn- 
artists  were  1 
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them  to  appreciate  beauty  of  form,  and  to 
uiiu|it  it  on  all  occasions  ;  hence  their  con- 
mouest  utensils,  however  mean  might  be  the 
material,  were  always  beautiful,  ami  a  mere 
terra-totta  jar  possessed  a  grace  of  outline 
and  a  symmetry  that  we  do  uot  always  find 


Now  the  gut  of  what  we  have  been  saying 
is  that  the  diffusion  of  u  better  taste  than 
has  hitherto  prevailed  among  the  various 
mechanics  employed  in  building,  is  of  some 
importance  ;  and  we  think  that  such  an  end 
is  likely  to  be  considerably  promoted  by  such 
works  as  this,  nor  do  we  altogether  despair 
of  seeing  so  desirable  an  end  attained.  By 
way  of  familiar  illustration,  we  will  merely 
desire  our  readers  to  compare  the  elegant 
and  tasteful  borders  now  so  common  On 


the  trruppen  of  books  published  in  nui 
with  the  paltry  blue  jiaper  formerly  in  - 
or  the  superior  simplicity  of  a  modem  title- 
page,  book-plate,  or  vignette,  to  the  prepos- 
terous and  uncouth  scrolls  and  lines  which  at 
one  period  were  thought  to  decorate  them : 
and  here  we  have  a  complete  instance  of 
what  we  advanced  above,  that  true  taste,  so 
far  from  increasm?  expense,  will  generally 
be  found  real  economy.  What  a  waste  of 
labour  and  expense  was  formerly  incurred  in 
the  bordering  of  a  plate  or  portrait,  which,  so 
far  from  adding  lieauty,  absolutely  detracted 
from  it,  and,  moreover,  often  caused  the 
print  itself  to  look  little  better  than  a  mere 
'  a  the  midst  of  its  extraneous  and  su- 


served  up  in  a  hug 
of  garnish  as 


a  profu- 
1  it  from 


IliUierto  it  should  seem  that  any  liberal 
acquaintance  with  either  the  principles  or 
history  of  architecture  was  interdicted  to 
builders  employed  in  the  erection  of  private 
dwellings,  which  is  Uie  more  to  be  regretted, 
as,  after  all,  it  is  not  from  a  few  detached 
structures,  but  from  the  general  mass,  that  a 
city  takes  its  architectural  character.  And 
although  we  cannot  but  concede  the  hopeless- 
ness of  ever  seeing  a  city  a  complete  architec- 
",  still  we  think  much 


may  and  ought  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  cor- 
recting that  despicable,  barbaraul,  and  hide- 
ous style  that  pervades,  almost  without  ex- 
ception, the  numerous  ranges  of  buildings, 
that,  under  the  denomination  of  terraces, 
places,  or  some  equally  ambitious  title,  dis- 
figure the  suburbs  and  environs  of  our  me- 
tropolis. 

Having  before  us  only  the  two  Jirst  num- 
bers of  Mr.  Stuart's  Dictionary,  we  cannot, 
as  yet,  enter  into  any  particular  criticism  on 
it :  tlits  early  notice  of  it  is,  therefore,  rather 
for  the  purpose  of  recommending  it  generally, 
Iwth  for  the  information  jt  will  be  found  to 
supply,  and  for  its  elegant  embellishments. 
Uian  of  examining  minutely  its  merits  in 
point  of  execution.  We  will  confess,  how- 
ever, that  we  have  also  another  view,  and 
that  is  to  hint  to  the  author  the  propriety  of 
somewhat  modifying  his  work  and:  contract- 
ing his  plan.  We  were  rather:  snrprised  at 
meeting  with  such  terras  as  Aaron  >  Hod, 


ing  that  anciendy  worn  by  die  kings  of  Eng- 
land), Ahaster  (one  of  the  horses  of  Pluto), 
Abcu-boan,  and  others  of  this  description, 
the  introduction  of  which  is,  in  our  opinion, 
rather  tancirul ;  for,  at  this  rate,  we  mav  ex* 
all  the  scriptural  antiquities  and  all  die 
mythology  to  be  explained,  to  the 
i  of  more  ri-levant  matter.  But  what 
more  strongly  protest  against  is  the 
introduction  of  both  naval  and  military  ar- 
chitecture,— of  which,  by  the  bye.nomention 
is  made  in  the  title,  and  which,  unless  in  the 
general  name  of  architecture,  have  not  the 
slightest  connection  whatever  with  civilarehi- 
tecture.  We  should  as  soon  have  expected 
to  find  in  Mr.  Hope's  treatise  on  fhmtture, 
remarks  on  the  furnlturt  used  in  a  printing- 
office;  or  to  meet  with  articles  relative  to 
farriery  in  a  medical  dictionary  ;  or,  lastly, 
as  soon  consider  that  there  was  any  pro- 
fessional alliance  between  Hoby  and  a  black- 
smith, because  one  shoes  bipeds  and  the 
other  quadrupeds.  Now,  really  we  would 
advise  Mr.  Stuart  to  sink  the  navy — we  mean 
at  once  to  discard  altogetlier  an  anomalous 
excrescence  that  must  occupy  much  space 
that  might  be  much  more  appropriately  and 
interestingly  filled.  " 

llliulmlioat  to  Muurt't  Irak  Meludiet,  /turn 

Deugnsby  U.  Wests  ll. 
We  certainly  are  not  of  opimou  that  these 
illustrations  will  set  either  the  poet  or  the  art- 
ist in  a  stronger  or  more  pleasing  light  than 
before.  The  latter,  indeed,  seems  to  Lave 
undertaken  an  oftce  for  which  Mr.  Moore 
will  hardlv  thank  him,— and  one  somewhat 
like  that  of  holding  a  farthing  rush -light  to 
the  sun.  There  is  a  kind  of  mania  now 
among  our  artists,  it  should  seem,  of  turning 
commentators  on  our  popular  writers,  and 
elucidating  Uieir  beauties,  although  uot  gene- 
rally w  ith  the  nicest  taste  or  discretion :  or 
we  should  rather  say,  that  they  oftener  remind 
us  of  one  who,  calling  upon  us  to  admire  the 
clearness  and  pellucidity  of  a  rill,  pokes  his 
cane  into  the  stream  and  stirs  up  a  cloud  of 
sand  from  the  bottom  No  task,  indeed,  can 
be  more  delicate  or  hazardous  than  that  of 
attempting  to  realize  and  embody  those  lec- 
tures, scenes,  and  images,  which  delight  us  in 
the  poet  and  the  novelist;  and  hence  the 
enormous  w  aste  of  copper  and  paper  in  what 
are  termed  book-plates,  both  of  which  might 
have  been  better  employed.  The  more  ad- 
mirable the  original,  the  less  chance  of  com- 
ing up  to  the  picture,  which  the  reader  w  ill 
have  already  sketched  out  in  his  own  imagi- 
nation. And,  of  all  our  poets,  Moore  is  as- 
suredly not  exactiy  the  one  who  would  pre- 
sent the  fewest  difficulties  in  this  respect. 
His  very  beauties  become  obstacles,  for  diey 
defy  any  pencil,  but — to  use  an  expression  of 
his  own — '  a  pencil  of  light.'  And  how  has 
Mr.  Westall  accomplished  this  daring  task  in 
these  iWWro/wu  flucus  a  noh  lucendo)? 
We  are  confident  that  the  bard  will  not  ap- 
J»ly  to  hint' this  stanza  from  his  works, — 
4  All  that  my  best  and  wildest  dream, 
In  fancy's  hour,  could  hear  or  see 
Of  music's  sigh  or  beauty's  brain, 
Are  realized  at  once  iu  Ihec  £ 
is,  in  these  plates;  iu  every  one  of. 


which  we  plainly  perceive  Westall  { though 

not  in  his  happiest  moments),  but  catch  bet. 
a  sintrle  climpse  of  the  poet. 

These  illustrations  rather  operate  as  a 
coutttarspell,  or,  to  use' an  expressive  Spanish 
term,  a  deungaim,  tliat  suddenly  dissipates 
all  the  fairy  visions  and  delightful  phantom* 
that  the  poet  had,  by  the  potency  of  his  art, 
conjured  up  around  us.  There  is  but  dim 
thing  that  we  approve  of  in  these  plates, 
which  is,  that  as  they  are  not  published  to- 
gether with  the  Melodies,  no  one  is  corapell-i 
ed  to  purchase  the 
possessing  the  bial. 


.  .  :    THE  DRAMA.  . 

Dtti  av  Lane  Tin. »i  iu  . — The  only  novelty 
during  die  week,  is  the  revival  of  Mas-, 
singer's  play  of  The  Futal  Dowry,  with  such 
-  rations  as  modern  taste  seemed  to  warrant  . 

our  readers,  who  have  read  die  play,  and 
—mc'kVatr  l'ent/i  nt,  will  know  how  largely 
the  author  of  the  laUer  drew  on  the  >W 
Duurif ;  or,  if  they  only  read  Nos.  77- 
79,  of  (  nin U  eland's  Olwerver,  they  will  see 
with  what  severity  tlie  pliurinrKiu  is  exposed. 
Howe,  however,  had  coiisideruble  merit  in 
the  I'm i  I 'enittnt :  the  plot  was  rendered 
more  probable,  and  more  naturally  deveto]>- 
ed,  than  in  the  fWa/  Dowry ,  and  he  conti- 
nued to  entwine  a  strong  interest. around  the 
principal  characters  , 

The  alterations  made  in  the  pray  produced 
on  Wednesday  night,  are  in  general  very 
judicious :  many  i 
expunged;  a  Iran 
the  omission  of  scenes  and  passages,  liave  uU 
contributed  to  render  it  a  better  actiug  play : 
little  new  matter  has  been  added,  and  tfiat'oply 
to  keep  up  the  constcutlveness  of  trie  piece, 
where  alterations  or  abridgment  had  be»n 
made.  Had  the  adapter  simplified  the  pM 
a  little,  l.i  would  have  rendered  the  play  still 
better ;  but,  as  it  is,  it  has  obtained  one,  and 
that  the  roost  unequivocal  proof  of  merit, 
the  unanimous  applause  of  a  very  crowdfl 
audience.  We  rareiv  havn  seen  a  jilav 
tened  to  with  more  attention,  or -the 
portions  of  it  more  ardenUv  and  judMovwy 
applauded  ;  this  is  Blwayt  the  case  in  a  play 
that  appeals  to  the  heart ;  and 
bedewed  many  n  fair  ch*k  on  this  i 
bore  testimony  to  the  power  of  Matsinirer 
over  the  feelings.  The  following  is  an  out- 
Vine  of  the  plot  of  die  Fatitl  JJwurry,  as,  now 
altered : — 

Novall  '(Thompson)  succeeds  ltochfort 
(Terry),  as  president  of  the  court  of  justice  af 
Dijon,  on  his  resignation ;  he  is  no  sooner 
in  office  than  Charaloi*  (Wallack),  acco*- 
panied  by  his  friend,  ltomont  (Macroady), 
claims  the  body  of  hb  father  (the  inarslMU 
which  bad  been  seized  by  die  creditor  f"r 
debts  contracted  when  living.  This..*  >* 
fosed  by  Novall^  who  was 
my  of  the  marshal.  Roraont,  in  his  zeal  "* 
his  friend,  insults  the  court,  arid  is  coiumitt' 
to  prison.  Charaloi*,  to  release  Rornont  aou 
the  body  of  his  father,  consents  to  oe*u§2 
the  dungeon  of  die  latter:  the  offer  is  acccp  *- 
ed.  The  funeral  of  the  marshal  is  attend 
by  Iloohfort,  and  hrs  daughter,  nr*awf,'l 
(Mrs.  YVtM)»  he  is  w  -suebwivh  dr*  fi»a» 
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3t 


iSkf^Bd^JSTr  w  hts  Mfc ;  Omrs- 
[oa  15  liberated,  hit  Beaurneile  has  unharv- 
Vrn  previously  attached  to  •  coxcomb, 
Ynnmg  Novell  f  Penley ),  who  possesses  such  in- 
tfuence,  as  to  accomplish  her  ruin,  eren  after 
she  had  become  the  wife  of  Charalois.  Ro- 
raaot  detect*  the  rillany  of  Novall,  acquaints 
his  friend  villi  It,  who,  confident  in  hi* 
writ's  virtue,  quarrels  with  Roroont.  —  A 
•ok  of  assignation  falling  from  the  bosom 
•jf  BessateUe,  betray -  her  secret  to  Charalois, 
«a»  asts  to  the  puce  appointed,  kills  No- 

^^tiTto  tam**l1ochJbrt  is  toW  of  his 
daughter's  fidtU  and  swears  she  shall  die. 
( "aaraiots,  casting  aside  a  cloak,  shows  that 
flat  sentence  has  already  lwen  executed.  Old 
XiwaM  rushes  in  and  claims  justice  on  Cha- 
ralois. who  stabs  himself,  and  Rochfort  dies 
If  the  ode  of  his  daughter. 

The  piav  has  been  extremely  well  got  up. 
We  never  aaw  Macready  to  more  advantage 
i  the  lofty  spirited  lloruont ; 
•rive  disdain  which 
Novall, 


;  the  same  author,   Alatnuai,  a  trageuy. 

Messrs.  Wilkins  and  Hoffmann,  two 
German  writers,  who  were  arrested  several 
months  ago  on  a  charge  of  being  concerned 
in  a  ueasonable  conspiracy,,  employ  their 
prison  hours  in  their  u-ual  studies ;  Wilkins, 
works  on  jurisprudence, — Hoffmann,  in 


German  history,  for  which  he  formerly  had  a 
great  predilection,  and,  as  a  proof  of  it.  pub- 
lished, in  1821,  his  '  German  History  for  the 
First  Century  before  and  after  the  Birth  of 
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*  Tsss  ate  a  miserable  slave,  not  fit 
lobe  the  sword  of  Cbtuoloi*  about  him. 
Mini  Wss     »uch  an  enterprise  against 
TnrfiSR  lad  ltonour  of  a  valiant  man, 
A  r«— uifti  of  wbocn  would  niake  a  hundred  • 
Warffc  twenty  of  yourself.    Why,  Cod-a- 

BHKV' 

▼hen  1  look  upon  you , 't  •: i  a  mirai  le, 
That  any  woman  should  for  such  a  thing 
St  ihoo  art,  such  a  Jay  bedizened  in 
TW  feather*  of  a  peacock,  leave  the  wing 
Of  a  fas*  eagle  spirit— Tet  it  is. 

snch  a  ci  veiled ' 
T'sal  ssutoy  a  woman, 


I'swill!—  Why,  ha 
bee,  1  can  scarcely  stay 

Km 


Of  fem  thai  in  ibe  wo.  Id  I  lost  ihe  best  > 
£>jnaaiJOT  '  tbat  a  can,*  l.ke  lo  thee, 
Sa^H  ieierpose  between  n.e  and  the  son 


by  Mr.  Henry 

!  or  apparatus, 


First  Century 
our  Saviour. 

Society  of  Scnttith  Antiquaries. — At  the 
meeting  of  the  Antiquarian  Society,  on  Mon- 
day, the  1 5th  instant,  certain  original  letters, 
written  by  the  last  I-ord  I/rvat,  and  the  seals 
of  the  ancient  bishops  of  Moray,  were  exhi- 
bited to  the  society  by  John  Anderson,  Esq., 
W.  S.  Sir  Walter  Scott  also  read  a  letter 
j  written  by 
at  the  ' 
These 
interest 

A  patent  has  been  obtainei 
Deny,  for  an  elegant  machine 
for  more  easily  producing  light,  by  die  mere 
contact  of  certain  chemical  substances.  Tlie 
apparatus  is  inclosed  in  a  small  metal  box, 
which  is  sufficiently  portable  to  be  carried  in 
" :  this  box  is  intended  to  be  placed 
open,  upon  the  table  in  the  bed-chamber; 
and,  tor  the  convenience  of  invalids,  a  small 
silken  cord  is  attached  to  it,  which  may  be 
carried  across  the  room,  what  the  siek  per- 
son, sitting  in  a  chair,  or  lying  in  bed,  by 
slightly  [Milling  the  string,  will  immediately 
set  light  to  the  lamp,  which  forms  part  of 
the  apparatus. 

Professor  Gruithausen,  the  Munich  astro- 
still  continues  his  discoveries  in  the 
in  spite  of  public  incredulity,  which 
does  not  in  the  least  affect  him.  He  has 
lately  published  his  observations,  strength- 
ened by  (lie  testimony  of  M.  Setiroeker.  Ac- 
cording to  them,  there  are  plainly,  on  the 
surface  of  the  moon,  houses,  towns,  and  high 
mads  establishing  the  communication  betwixt 
them.  If  ear  the  equator  of  that  planet,  they 
have  discovered  a  large  mass  of  building*, 
which  must  be  a  great  city ;  and  near  it  is  a 
fortress,  constructed  with  all  the  angle*  of  an 
earthly  bastion,  and  on  the  principles  of  Coc- 
hom  and  V&uban !  The  work  of  these  geutle- 
mea  is  adorned  by  engravings,  to  explain  what 
they  have  seen.  Mr  Gruithausen  has  made  all 
these  discoveries  by  the  aid  of  exrnvirdmarily 
food  eves ,  for  hi*  telescope  is  not  of  such  great 
magnifying  power 'as  the  one  at  the  obscr- 
j  vatory  at  Paris,  and  with  which  the  French 
..rood  \  astronomers  cannot  discover  any  pf  the  sights 
seen  by  the  German.  Arcumi 


(If 

WaBadk's  Chandois  wus  a  piece  of  chaste 
ind  spirited  acting  ;  and  many  of  the  tine 
passages  in  the  play  he  gave  with  great  fcelini 
«*d  correctness.  Terry,  lhou/h  seldom 
a  tragedy,  played  Rochrort  very  well  :  and 

Mrs.  West  made  as  much  of  die  character  of  j  the  moon  has  no  atrat 

as  it  svonld  permit  of.   The  ;.lay  '  objection  which  may,  on  this  account,  be 
'   and  is  likely  to  j  made  to  its  having  inhabitants,  be  has  met 
if?  a  jjoyj  mll  J  it  by  proving  that  the  inhabitants  are  red, 

—      n  i  ■  which  is,  according  to  him,  the  colour  ani- 

mals ought  to  have,  which  want  breath.  Iu 
continuation  of  this  hypothesis,  says  a  French 


ng  to  him, 
: n: ri  ;  and,  seeing  tin 
on  t)n>  account, 
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LITERATURE  AND  SCIENCE. 

-  tb*  press,  and  speedily  will 


l>  OftDTI 


I  be  published, '  journalist,  he  quotes  MwGruithausen,  who 
an,  in  ten  can-li,  always  of  a  flame  colour  when  she  has 
tltetatep«,tt».Jbttnwaltiiiig. 


THE  BEE, 

OR,  FAC  rs,  raxcies,  tuo  rkcoilkction*. 
Tuf.  author  of  a  volume  of  travels  in  the 
Holy  Laud  was  complaining,  the  other  day, 
to  a  literary  gentleman,  of  the  loss  he  had 
sustained  by  the  publication,  and  the  limited 
sale  of  the  work.  '  Why,'  stud  his  friend. 
'  the  feet  is  you  had  a  bad  publisher ;'  hour, 
I  wrote  a  work,  some  Utue  ago,  which, 
though  quite  worthless,  had  a  wide  circuhv 
, — inueea, 


Ooa, — indeed,  in  place*  where  I  least  of  all 

expected  a  line  of  it  to  reach.'  1  Astonishing ! 
pray  who  was  your  publisher.'  *  Why,  I 
tried  Longman's  first,  nut  did  nothing ;  so  I 
weiil  to  a  trunk-maker,  ami  by  his  means  my 
work  reached  all  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe,  with  New  South  Wales  to  boot-' 

it  was  customary  to  present  them  with  seve? 
ral  sorts  of  marbles,  of  flifterent  colours,  by 
the  hands  of  a  mason,  who  was  then  to  ad- 
dress the  new  emperor  as  follows : — 
•Choose,  mighty  sir,  under  which  of  Uie*c 
stones, 

Your  pleasure  is  that  we  should  lay  jour 
bone*.' 

They  brought  him  patterns  for  his  graver 
stone,  that  the  prospect  of  death  might  occu- 
py his  thought*,  and  rest  rain  him  wdhin  the 
bounds  of  moderation  in  the  midst  of  bis  uew 


In  Gloucestershire  it     still  a  custom  in 

many  parishes,  on  Twelfth  Day, to  have  twelve 
small  fires  made,  and  a  large  one  iu  the  midst* 
in  honour  of  the  day  ;  as  it  is  iu  certain  parts 
of  Ireland,  to  light  up  a  dozen  of  candles 
round  a  larger  one,  which  are  placed  in  a 
siew  of  oats,  and  set  up  as  high  as  the  room 
will  pro|H-rly  aduut  of.  '  t 

(■eneral  Deunesnil,  who  lost  a  leg  in  die 
campaign  of  Russia,  commanded  the  fortress 
of  \  incennes  in  1814,  when  France  was  in- 
vaded by  the  allies:  Deunesnil  still  held  out, 
although  the  capital  and  adjacent  country 
had  been  occupied  by  the  allies,  and,  when 
summoned  by  the  Russians  to.  surrender,  he 


sent  for  answer,  4  (Jive  me  back  my  leg,  ai 
I  will  give  up  the  fortress.* 

= 


.1.1.*'.  Hit'""1*! 
D*ti«o»r».  «o  fVt  I  ,  i>«  P»t«-U,HT.  *t.rk),(a.«i»t 
,.f  Cut-i,  Val.  I.  1(.  111.  M.    Kiir-Si<W  *c*t*n,  i  volt. 


jmMitlkta  tinct  out  Itut  naticr.  —  OtUr'l 
Life  >nd  HrttKiiu  uf  I>r  f.  D  CUikr.  2  voU.  Mvo.  94*. 
Aftttyth  of  *  Lomtm.         IUwa,  }..  M.  ' 
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.  7«.    Anouil  Utitttwy  iwi  B|. 


ogtaphy.  Vul  |X  J.v  Tbonuoa'i  P.ely  Estiui»l.f»'4, 
»..  M.  Solid  RnoxrresufOld  Ksr.  It  fid  Pridesiix't 
Coniifrttna  of  the  Old  sad  Nr»  ToUamil,  3 


ogle 
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THE  MTH&AftY  CHRONICLE. 


Tim  <Uj  I*  published, 

AN  EXPOSITION  OF  THE  NATURAI 
SYSTE*  OF  THE  N EBVES  OF  THE  HUMAN 
BODY';   with  the  Paper*  from  tlx  V 

BE  LI 


I^ACKINQTON  S  CATALOG! 


Mihlra] 

o*  the  uw  Solder L    By  CHARLES- 


 I.L.  Mn«  of  Anatomy  andSnrgriy  to  the  Royal 

C<-H«k<  <>f  Suigeoir*.  lecture*  iu  the  School  uf  Great 
WnUntU  Street,  and  Burgeon  of  tbc  " 

pi  1*1. 

By  the  **me  Author.  the  TLird 
en  i  be  D» *»*«*oflh*  Urethra 

ImAmi  printed  for  l»aga<an.  Hunt,  Re**,  liitu*. 
Brown,  iriliwi,  Palcruoslef  Rq-    

WTHTTMMiHAMB.pl AMONU  SHAKSI'EARE. 
In  im  li*ad*oai*  vol  duodecimo,  printed  in  double 
oJuiaue,  pr-ce.iu  extra  board*,  2I». 

T'lfT.  DRAMATIC  WORKS  OF  WfT,- 

1  1.1AM  9HAK8TT.ABB.witb  a  copious  Glonwry. 
Wing  the  *ui*lle*t,  neatest.  *»<l  cbe*|.e*l  Edition  of 
Sl,;.k.(„ iTf'.Dniimrv.  r  r..,r>!„li.d  ul  when  |»  |.rr 
It  Imwnd  will  not  exrcril  thr.e  quarter*  of  an  lurk  in 

'riH.wKk^j^rintad  by  C.  WliiUingb.in  fur  ™otun 

ANALYSIS  OT  THE  LONDON  BALL-ROOM 
la  om  Volume,  (ant  «<  o.,  awl  riabeUirtied  with  «  flue 
Engraving,  titer  CaiKiva,  pnre  ?■  M  ,  exli*  board*. 

ANALYSIS  OF  TI1F.  IjONDON  HALL. 
KOOM.rompvMug  th*lll*t»ry  of  tbc  Polite  Art. 
am)  Ouaerrslions  on  IU  Popular  DiiUion*  of  Cutimry 
I>*uce»,  containing  •  Selection  the  moat  Fatbion- 
>Ula  quadrilrea,  including  P..in«"i  Pint  set.aBtletliou 
from  lb*  Opera*-  of  La  Uuu  t>dre.  II  Don  Giovanni, 

tk«  Piano  F-rte 

London:  printed  far  Thorn**  Tegg.  73.  Chrtutid*  ; 
B.  GriMnand  Co  ■  .Utti..w ,  and  B  M.lliheu.  Dublin. 

LA  BELLE  ASSEMRLEK:  or, COURT 
and  FASHION AIILE  MAGAZINE, Mnh.-llbl.rd 
with  a  hmntifel  Portrait  of  tlx-  Right  llou  Ijidy  Mi- 
label  b  Helg  ra«r,  engraved  in  *Th'mn«r>n'n  best  elvle, 
from  t1«t  cerebrated  Painting  bv  Kir  ThMMat  La-. 
1'  it-  A  ,  ia  the  CoUaetloo  anil  try  perealasioa  of 
m»t  noble  the  Marquis  nf  Staiford  Aiat>.  two  ele- 
/ull-length  Female  Figure*  in  the  most  fashion- 
>of  the  Day,  appropriately  coloured,  with 
•  y  |/il<r-prw  and  comparative  uMkeaaf 
lite  Ixwoon  and  Parisian  Fashion* ;  likewlve  a  vainly 
nf  Original  Paper*  on  lire  HclLc*  Inures,  tntervating 
T»le»,Otigiii*l  Poetry.  Sec.  lie.    Notice*  of  tee  pri  no 

I  trf  I  tic  ~* 


k,  law, 

Part  I ,  price  I*,  fld.  The  Pirtt  Pail  •a'  a  •'.taloRne 
of  the  rnuat  extpn»lve  and  ealaabl*  Collettioa  nf  He- 
coud-Haud  Boohana  fitk  in  thi>  Cmutry.  by  UantiaR. 
TriphocAt.  and  l«ep.ird.  Finabury  Square;  c"»taioii>s 
the  Ctaaari.  Lcxlr«vraphy.  Oaaiict.  Itallaii.  Frewch, 
»»d  Mnwellaauoaa  Lttlu  Lilarature,  ArU.  awd  Sciencea. 


iaeV 

The  af^imlier  f'ir 
the  B««lit  Hun  the 
P4i«ti..((  l.y  Tboma.  Eirhb,    E«  «„ 
pro^ir«»:vely  ftmw  a  Picture  Gallery 
Mubality  of  Great  Britain. 

proof  laapraaaioaa,  mi  India  Paper,  m.iy  he  had  of 
tl>«  Portrait*,   The  Work  ia  printed  on  mi  pern  u*.  royal 
,  with  a  haitdaotne  new  type,  and  ia  gut  up  ia  Hm 
"  ■  of  modem  llll|ir'«rionit. 

Geo  B  Whituher.  Are  MarU  Ua* 


In  Two  Tali 
whole  laugUi 
»la,  Iwardi. 
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THE  COURT 

THE  GREAT. 


Na  epoth  in  lite  Hiatory  of  Europe  W  »•>  pfeg- 
naatwitb  ewat*  of  couarqurare  to  »ubarqurnt  Ha- 
HMMoraociety.aa  the  reium  uf  EUaabeth  of  England 
and  of  Henry  the  Great  of  Prance,  coteatnwaneoa.  ia 


A  KEY  TO  ALL  TlIK  ALMANACKS. 

In  Owe  rery  targe  and  <*«**Y  printed  "" 
Drier  18a.  board*, 

THE  PERPETUAL  CALENDAR,  and 
Companion  to  the  Almanack  j   lllualratiag  the 
Event*  of  Rrery  Day  In  the  Year,  a*  connected  with 
ll.al'.ry,  Chroiiulogv.  Botany.  Nataral  Hiatory.  A.tm. 
w«ny,  Popular  CuatoansaiadABtWiMitie*;  with  tlaefi  l 
IUIr«  ~r  Health.  OliaerTali.**  on  the  Weather,  au  Ex 
planatiaa  of  the  Saint*"  Day*  and  Holiday*,  and  Ubcr 
Ma*c*Uaneou*  Uaefwl  UtoetaalWa. 
By  THOMAS  FOR«TF.R.  FLS.  M.B.  fcc.  ate. 
Fr  I  low  ul  C  C  College,  Cambridge. 
Alan,  by  the  «•>»„•  Aathnr. 
A  TREATISE  ON  ATMORPIILBIC  PHKNOMENA. 
h«  aliVctiug  the  Weather,  Tttinl  Edkiou,  One  Volniae 
Ortaro.  Six  Plate*,  IS*  board*. 

Printed  Hardin*.  Triphook,  and  Lapard.  Flaw- 
bury  Square.  London.  ______ 

la  Three  VaiaaM*.  mwweVro.,  with  Pnrtiait*  and  Aa- 
tia)iap)n,  price  CI.  loa. 

ORIGINAL  LETTERS.  ILLUSTRA- 
TIVE OP  ENGLISH  HISTORY;  including  »" 
nterno*  Boyal  Lelter*.  fn-n  Autograriba  in  the  Briliab 
Muteaat,  and  one  or  two  other  Col  lectio**.  With 
Note*  *i>d  llloMralion*  . 

By  HENBY  ELLIS.  PR*  Sec  ffA- 
Keeper  of  the  M*uoKT»pt>  ha  the  Brrtiah  M«*»nn> . 
Tb  n  Work  eanataina  Portrait*  of  Kiug  llanry  the 
EightU  tnl  ilia  Ji-»trr,  Will  Somer*.  from  an  llhunlna. 
tion  in  that  Mowarrtr*  own  Peattrr.  *t'll  pre»er»ed 
Royal  Manuacrrpt*  in  t lie  Britiab  Matriun. 


prmid  *nil  riral*  in  the  apleadour  and  (emu,  of  Uwir 
re*|iectlr*  courii  Mm  Aik'O'n  rlrgaut  *olame»  l»*»e 
introduced  na  to  a  close  acquaiatanc*  with  the  jndiry 
ami  inttigae*  of  the  great  ofiiccra  «hn  directed  lb* 
council*  of  EI-iatMtb,  and  than*  of  the  Ouort  of  prtnra 
during  the  ram*  period  are  recorded  only  ia  the  wuck* 
of  Sully.  Prruxe,  aud  in  tbc  lighter  producli»iu,  wbii  li 
deawhap  the  Mrtnoires  Secrets  daring  I  ho  reign  of 
Henry  the  tiieat.  and  which  form  the  Utti*  of  (be  pre 
aent  hiatory  of  hi*  reign.  ,'  , 

•That  the  prevent  work  I* ably  written,  *nd  cxhil'ita 
a  *mrited  a*  atiee  of  fart*,  will  he  matilda  Iron,  Hie 
•xttaet*  which  follow.  The  account  ofthe  m*_iereof 
St.  Bartholoniew  i<  the  fuileat  In  our  language.  »uJ  ,» 
runoua,lhat  w  haA*  judged  it  proper  to  tiau«f*i  the 
entire  artetle.far  it*  own  **ke.  a*  well  alto  exhibit  (he 


a  Faca.mlle  of  the  Plan  drawn  by  Lord  B.rgldey  a 
own  hand,  for  the  arrangement  of  the  Trial  of  M*ry 
Uaeea  ofwcwU ;  and  •  Pac-etaail*  of  the  Seal  and  Siena, 
tare  la  the  Carte  .Unehe  which  Prim.*  Ch*tle*»ent  to 
the  Parliament  to  **ve  hi*  father  •  Life;  abjo  from  An- 
fcagreph*  i«  the  Brateah  Miwoa 


greatly 

crimination,  and  not  only  throw  atfwng  MfhU  upon 
many  inUrealiag  potetaufnwr  ualioual  bwtory.  hul,  iu 
a  remarkable  manner,  illn*lr*te  a  number  of  political 
quratioa*  hitherto  intolred  In  inexplicable  iatricacy. 
"  t  Oat. 


h)  pablWved.  Parta  I  and  II  of 

THE  MONUMENTAL  REMAINS  OP 
NOBLE  ANU  EMINENT  PERHONB 


tbe  Sepulchral  Aiit.quitrea  uf  Grot  Britain. 
By  EDWARD  BLORE. 
Thi.  Work  r*  pwldMrle*  in  r 


Part  camUiuing  Fir*  Plate*, 
with  HiatKHtal  aud  lliogiaphital 
Octaro.  prir*  Ha.  ad.  R-yal 
JDittn,  proof,,  on  India  Paper.  30* 

*  Thi*  t*  a  bmeUful  and  c»p|iratirur  work  The  en- 
rraving*,  inthr  lin*  manner. *r*  from  the  faithful  pen 
ctl,  and  ia  part  Cram,  the  harin  nf  Mr.  Wore,  and  man 
brillmnt,  or  rather  characterretie  performance*.  h*.« 
never  yet  bean  witnca-d '— D.bdm  •  Library  Com 
pankoa. 

Printed  for  Hardiug, 
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hate  been  thongld  I . 

k»of  Engiieh  Aalbu«, 
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Printed  lor  Harding,  Trtyhoek,  aud  Lcpar4|  at 
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JPrinteil  for  H*r<llng.  Triphne*.  and  Lepard,  run- 
bary  «oaare.  Lundna.   

PublVafctng  period iealTy.  witn  the  Magadne*.  Imperial 
Octavo,  peine  ltt»  Sal. or  Kayal  Uaarto  Proof*,  pri" 

PORTRAITS   AND  MEMOIRS 

I  OF  THF.  MOST  ILI.ITSTRIOCS  PERSON 
AGES  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Be  EDBU.ND  LODGE,  Eea. 
N..»m  .  Knv  of  Ami*,  FS  A 
Pnbl-hing  In  Vaitt.  the   Pirst  of  «my  »lbt~ afa 
M«nil>.<-*h  P*a  cvutaining  Fire  Hales,  e iagra»ed  in 
Use  Finest  Stvle,  with  Biographical  .Meui-nre. 

Thi*  Collet  tion  of  lllnsirious  Rnarlliti  Poitratttand 
Utagrapby  coin  pri***  the  H  story  of  Ihe  Canhtrr.  >a 
Meuiolnof  tbe  most  llluslriuus  Katgliah  Noiiildyaad 
Greai  Onlrer*  ofSlat*.  The  iiibjrrt.  areseletled  fl"*« 
the  highert  autbocitie*  ia  the  laiel  the  Original  Pit 
tare*  being  preaersed  in  the  (.alien,  s  of  the  Nobd.lv, 
descend* iil«  of  Ihe  persons  reprearnled.nr  In  llie  paW  c 
collection*,  and  are  painted  by  Holbein,  Ruben*.  Van- 
dyke. Leay.  KneU*r.  *a>l  other  groat  maatri* 

For  a  Review  of  thi*  Wnrk,  tea)  Dilnlin  *  Lihr-.ry 
Coaip— ilon.The  Literuy  Ua/elle,  aud  .dbcr  Liunary 

Jonreatlt^  ^^J^g^j^     Tilpluu  k    ,„*]  t        '■  P— R 

bury  Square,  l„ndoa. 

Sold  by  rvetv  Bookseller  In  the  Emplrr.  if  whoa, 
Specimen,  of  the  Work  will  he  il,o*i  apan  applu  a- 
tien.  *.  

CjHAKSPEARE. 

O  Aorhentlcity  uf  varion.  1 
from  the  deceare  of  the  Puet 
been  offeied,  t*  III*  Public  a*  P- struts  of  S. wk*|- 
By  JAMES  BOA  BEN.  Esq 
One  roluiae,  octavo  (forming  an  introductory  volume 
to  every  octavo  edition  of  Sliaktpe*re,l  with  Fir*  P->- 

I I  mIv  1.1a.  heaird*.  qwarta.  proofs,  £1.  lis  M. 

•  The  object  Mr  BaUcn  propoac*  to  himarlf  in  IhK 
delightful  fitaay,  w*  will  leave  bin.  H  detail  in  b»  »-« 
word*.  **»urlng  our  reader*  I  bat  a  rarrfiil  and  att  ntire 
nrrnaal  of  it  will  afford  then  the  very  blgtiert  gratm- 
calioii.  The  knowledge  beduqitay*  iaae  varl.ni*.  lb* 
anrcdnte*  he  introduce*  are  t«i  eutrrtaiwiag.  *«d  lb* 
wliade  style  an  polreliel  and  refined,  that  w*  inaewnbly 
hecoane  rivetted  to  the  bonk  '—Lit  Gal 

Priatnt  foe  Harding,  Triphook,  sud  Lepard,  Fin  • 
liury  Square.  l.onJop  ' 


An  Inquiry  i-to  Uw 

»Piclure.V.nlPiiirt^whK". 
Poet  to  wir  own  time*.  Im« 


PLANTS 

In  One  Volan.*  Octavo,  will,  Col  .ured  F«ure*of  Ca. 

melli*  Japopiea,  nrice  Ws  b-taida,   

»TMIE  GREEN-HOUSE  COMPANION; 

K  cutafirUing  *  general  eoane  of  Qrren  H«o*c  sad 
Conservatory  Management  throcghnot  the  Year;  • 


HYACINTHS  AND  111'LB.or 


de*Oi|div,      lection  of  tire  most  

form  a  Collection,  with  familiar  InUtnrtiaxiafuf  lire" 
culture  and  propagatwiii  the  oroper  Treatment  for 
Plant*  iu  Room*,  sird  of  BulU  in  Water  Gl*»»e»  AIM 
Plant  for  lire  conaOoctioo  of  Gies  n  Houraa  and  tVM> 
•eivalmie*.  *nd  the  Gre*_  Hoe,«e  CaUfogn*,  muts  u- 
Inga  Botanical  amugenient  of  all  the  Gr**n-H«*** 
Hants  ia  culUvatioii,  with  tlie.r  proper  So- It,  mmlet  "I 
d  references  to  Botanic*!  Works  in 


preparation, 

which  they  *i 
Printed  fo 
John  llardlttl 


nthrr  tnrticuhr* 
|>houk,  and  Lepard  i 


mi 
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t;  or,  Ubtrrvetions  en  the 

am  of  Italy;    bring  a 
of  tkf  SkrhJte*  of  French 
By  M.  d*  Joi-t,  Author  of 
Uieraite  en  Prison,  fcc.    3  vols.  t2mo. 
18x5. 


rendered  himself 
of  Voltaire  ; 


inl- 
and 
of 

of  De  Jouy: 
a  in  France, 
any  better  reason  for 
ans  Don  Quixote  had  for  adding  del  To- 
twoto  fce  name  of  Dulctnea.  It  is  a  little 
IiMjr,  and,  in  our  opinion,  unworthy  of 
°en  of  talent,  who  have  no  reason  to  be 
<&vaei  of  their  names,  not  being  even  mnV 
:w*.  M.  Mera,  we  confess,  wa«  justified 
r  pea?  government  to  let  him  drop  a  let- 
*r a  ht  original  name;  and  M.  (.union's 
™' »  wwut  in  the  anagram  than  it  was 
1*  ^frd  form  :  we  even  think  M.  le 
making  all  his  parUhi- 
laire  de  la  ville  dTu*;— 
call  Arouet,  Voltaire,  or 
-.J,— M.  Regnault,  RegnauU  de 

J  x3££? we*  c*^mitlc^cSe  *£k 


monacal  f,jnn: 
■^tenphi,  in 
**>J'.'X.'*  Ma 
«"«y»e*ould  < 


now  dismissed  the  name,  come 
deed*  of  M-  de  Jouy,  who  is  a 
that  handles  the  sword  and  pen 
"i^nlly  well.   His  military  feats  are  not  our 
purpose ;  we  have  to  view  him  as  a 
r**»  of  manners,  and  in  this  he  has  few 
till. B     Prt"*ent  day.   lie  is  a  man  of 
jwg,  devoid  of  that  mawkish  sensibility 
common  writers  mistake  for  feeling 
J*  pathos:  he  may  truly  be  said  to  '  shoot 
s»  A  flies,  and  catch  the  living  manners 
^  %  me.'  His  first  embodied  effort  in 
^  hue  was  tf*  Hermit  of  the  Chaussee 
■       *»ttd>  instantly  fixed  the  author  s 
Its  success  excited  envy;  and  the 
,  *at  de  Fortta  Piles,  who,  with  his  brother, 
^Count  de  Fortia  d'Urbin,  write  hooks 
"*  no  body  else  but  themiselves  to  read,' 
;  '^ted  M.  de  Jouy,  in  a  work  called,  A 
USs  u>  nV  Hermit  of  the  Chaussce  d'An- 
i£       the  Hermit  of  the  Faubourg  St. 
4sss>:  the  letter  miscarried,  and  M.  de 
^  pursued  his  successful  career  without 
; If  there  be  any  fault  to  find 
de  Jouy,  it  is,  that  in  his  pictures 
,   >"wali  have  no  vices,  and  the  royalists 
*"t  w*  understand  that  his  poli- 
>  undergone  some 
ome  merit  in 
the  throne ;  and 
i  of  his  hermit  will 
f  'of  this  change 


in  his  political  feelings— «  change  which  his 
translator  has  very  properly  made  for  him  in 
the  English  edition  of  the  Hermit  in  Italy. 

The  Hermit  in  Italy  contains  all  those 
lively  touches — those  pretty  vignettes,  if  we 
may  so  call  them,  of  lite  and  manners,  which 
distinguish  his  other  works,  as  our  readers 
will  perceive  by  the  following  extracts.  The 
first  we  thallsek-ct  it— 

'  MOBT  CEWIS. 

1  Long  before  day  break  we  were  roused 
from  our  beds,  and  found  the  morning, 
though  it  was  only  in  the  month  of  October, 
excetsively  cold.  It  is  always  so  on  the 
north  side  of  the  higher  Alps.  The  winter 
tan  rarely  penetrates  there  with  its  lukewarm 
rays,  and  the  wind,  in  all  seasons,  comes 
there  with  a  ohitliness  which  it  gathers  from 
the  glaciers  before  it  descends  into  the  valleys. 
I  could  scarcely  imagine  in  what  way  we  were 
to  escape  through  the  mountains  which  enclos- 
ed its  on  every  side.  How  were  we  to  pass 
over  those  lofty  ridges,  whose  peaks  were 
more  than  two  thousand  feet  in  height?  Their 
snowy  tops  glittered  like  irnmen.se  suns,  whilst 
their  bases  were  wrapped  in  a  dark  gloom, 
here  and  there  illumined  by  a  straggling  ray 

•  Pi  enter  here  in  greater  detail  upon  a 
pass  which  our  countrymen,  in  the  days  of 
their  glory,  have  so  offen  marched  through, 
it  is  because  no  traveller  has  hitherto  given 
an  exact  notion 
this  arises  from 

which  grand  objects  make,  at  the  first  view, 
upon  different  minds,  or  perhaps  travellers 
are  so  anxious  to  reach  Tuscany,  Home,  or 
Naples,  that  they  entirely  neglect  t'pper  Italy. 
It  is  too  much  the  nature  of  man  to  send,  as 
one  nay  say,  his  imagination  in  advance, 
and  to  lose  the  enjoyment  of  the  present,  in 
the  anxiety  to  grasp  at  the  future.  Mv  travel- 
ling companions  were  an  uninteresting  set  of 
persons,  who  looked  upon  their  journey  as  a. 
fatiguing  business,  and  were  eager  to  arrive 
at  their  destinations.  One  was  bound  for 
Florence,  where  he  expected  a  situation  in 
the  tax-office;  another,  for  Genoa,  where 
he  meant  to  apply  for  employment  in  the 
excise; — two  militarv  men,  who  had  been  on 
a  rnrlough  in  con*wpience  of  their  wounds, 
were  in  terror  lest  they  should  arrive  at 
their  regiments  too  late  for  proceeding 
with  them  to  join  the  grand  army.  The 
mysterious  person  of  whom  I  have  already 
spoken,  and  whose  laconic  answers  filled  me 
with  despair,  made  up,  with  me,  the  comple- 
ment of  our  vehicle.  After  passing  over 
several  smaller  mountains,  we  arrived  at  a 
defile,  through  which  we  beheld  Mont 
C  enis,  who.se  summit  rose  through  the  clouds 
which  hung  around  its  sides  Tliis  wns  the 
last  that  remained  to  he  passed  before  our 


af  Mont  Ccnis.  Perhaps 
the  different  impressions 


arrival  at  Turin.  The  lieautifut  road  which 
has  since  been  made  for  heavy  carriu^vs  did 
not  at  that  time  exist.  Ours  had  been  taken 
to  pieces  at  1-anslebourg,  where  we  were 
furnished  with  about  twenty  muta,  to  trans- 
port us,  our  baggage,  and  the  pieces  of  the 
diligence.  Each  mule  was  hung  round  by 
five  or  six  tinkling  bells:  the  noise  of  our 
caravan  may  be  easily  fancied.  It  was  neces- 
sary for  us  to  pass  the  mountain  by  a  ragged 
path,  often  ruuning  between  two  abysses  of 
such  depth,  that  die  slightest  false  step  of  the 
mule  was  sure  to  dash  both  animal  and  rider 
into  pieces.  Such  accidents,  however,  rarely 
happen.  They  place  their  cautious  feet  in 
almost  the  very  same  tracks  which  their  pre- 
decessors have  trodden  for  ages.  The  travel- 
ler need  not  hold  the  bridle,  except  to  steady 
himself  in  the  saddle.  It  might  l>e  fatal  if  he 
attempted  to  direct  the  mule,  who  is  much 
better  acquainted  than  he  is  with  the  path. 
Kqually  dangerous  would  it  be,  if  he  suffered 
his  terrors  to  agitate  him,  when,  in  turning  a 
sharp  angle,  be  sees  the  head  of  the  beast 
over  one  precipice,  and  his  hinder  feet  just  on 
the  edge  of  anodier. 

'  We  endeavoured  by  gaiety  to 
alarm ;  marching  along  in  files,  we 
mountains  echo  with  our  songs.   The  water- 
falls, the  woods,defile«i,  and  valleys,  repeated 
the  cadences.    It  is  surprising  that  no  in- 
stances should  have  occurred  of  robbers  hav- 
luir  taken  advantage  of  these  passes,  rendered 
so  favourable  to  their  purposes  by  the  obscu- 
rity of  the  defiles,  and  the  embarrassments' 
of  the  traveller.    Our  march  extended  into 
the  night,  when  we  were  in  the  middle  bf  the 
perilous  career. 

'  In  returning  from  Italy,  it  is  die  custom 
to  ramatsrr;  that  is,  to  descend  the  mountain 
on  a  sledge.  Two  persons  place  themselves 
on  one  of  these  vehicles,  drawn  by  a  single 
mule,  with  a  guide,  who  steers  it  with  a  staff. 
The  sledge  gildes  over  the  frozen  snow  with 
ijreat  rapidity.  Some  prefer  to  be  carried 
over  in  a  sort  of  litter.  Tins  last  mode  of 
conveyance  costs  each  person  about  twenty- 
four  francs ;  with  a  slenge  the  traveller  pays 
twelve  francs;  with  the  mules,  the  expense" 
is  paid  by  the  conducteur,  and  is  charged  in 
the  fare.  It  is  said  that  about  six  francs  each 
is  allowed  for  this  expense. 

*  In  proportion  as  we  ascended,  the  seve- 
rity of  the  cold  increased,  to  a  degree  almost 
intolerable.  These  wild  nyions,  surroundnd 
by  eternal  snows,  aw  subject  to  cold  blasts, 
sudden  storms,  end  frequent  avalanches 
The  latter  hai  pc.i  generally  in  the  months  of 
May  and  June,  when  the  snow  begins  to 
melt:  they  are  dangerous,  not  only  to  indi- 
viduals, but  likewise  to  whole  villages.  Thff 
whirlwinds  are  less  rare,  and  take  place  in 
the  winter  months  They  sweep  away  the 
snows  from  the  summits  and  someUmes-bUn* 
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the  traveller.  They  fill  up  the  gulfs  and 
make  them  Wei  with  the  contiguous  heights, 
»o  that  the  unwary  traveller  often  loses  his 
life  by  mistaking  the  route.  On  the  top  of 
the  mountain  a  cannon  has  been  placed,  for 
the  purpose  of  indicating  to  travellers  the 
approach  of  these  fearful  storm*,  and  to  en- 
able them  to  gain  the  shelter  of  the  stations 
which  have  been  constructed  in  different 
parts  of  the  road.  When  the  blasts  are  over, 
the  persons  who  occupy  the  canteens  wander 
about  in  search  of  any  unfortunate  travellers 
who  may  have  lost  their  way.  On  Mount 
St.  Bernard,  this  benevolent  duty  is  per- 
formed by  sagacious  dogs,  who  are  trained 
up  to  this  duty. 

'  Formerly,  it  was  necessary  in  travelling 
this  road,  to  pass  throngh  a  long  grotto ;  but 
that  gloomy  and  difficult  passage  was  aban- 
doned for  another  route,  at  the  distance  of  a 
few  hundred  paces.  The  old  toad  1ms  since 
been  resumed,  and  the  subterraneous  passage 
greatly  enlarged,  in  orderto  avoid  the  sudden 
wind-storms  -to  which  die  new  one  was  sub- 
ject. We  continued  to  ascend  for  an  hour 
and  a  half  to  the  summit  of  Mont  Cents, 
and  the  whole  party  stopped  at  the  Great 
Cross.  By  using  the  word  summit,  I  do  not 
wish  to  lead  the  reader  into  any  mistake :  it 
is  a  summit  only  in  relation  to  the  point  of 
our  departure,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  the  highest 
part  of  the  whole  road.  Still  it  is  not  more 
titan  half  way  up  the  mountain,  whose  sides, 
peak,  and  needles,  ascend  to  a  height  nearly 
equal  to  that  which  we  had  already  mounted. 
Some  travellers  and  scholars  have  asserted 
that  it  was  by  Mont  Cenis  that  Hannibal 
entered  Italy.  This  is  one  of  the  obscurities 
of  history  which  can  never  be  cleared  up. 
If,  however,  it  were  true,  that  from  the  height 
of  the  Alps  the  Carthaginian  soldiers  beheld 
tic  beautiful  plains  of  Italy,  all  the  probabili- 
ties would  be  in  favour  of  Mount  Viso,  the 
o.dy  one  of  all  the  Alp,  from  Col-de-Tende 
to  the  Venetian  Alps,  which  affords  a  practi- 
cabla  place  whence  Italy,  that  is  to  say  Pied- 
mont, could  be  discerned.  At  every  other 
place  h  is  impossible  to  march  along  the 
rugged  steep  outside.  Within  the  mountains 
it  is  less  difficult  to  follow  the  course  of  the 
valleys,  which,  though  considerably  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  arc  nevertheless  shut  out 
from  any  extensive  prospect  by  the  lofty 
ledges  which  surround  them. 

'  After  a  short  stay  we  passed  on.  I  do 
not  envy  the  people  of  the  Grand  Cross  their 
habitation.  They  consist  of  a  family,  and  arc 
c  mdemncd  for  nine  or  ten  months  of  the  year 
to  live  in  the  midst  of  frost,  snow,  and  ice. 
Although  much  higher  than  any  parts  of 
Italy,  yet  they  lose  sight  of  the 
three  hours  earlier  each  day 
surrounded  by  ice,  they  may,  in 
certain  parts  of  Mont  Cenis,  behold  flowers 
and  butterflies  in  all  seasons.  Spots  of  ver- 
dure, hedged  round  with  snow,  are  not  un- 
frequent,  and  the  lake  on  one  of  the  platforms 
of  the  mountain  remains  unfrozen  for  half  the 
year.  Those  who  wish  to  learn  any  thing  of 
the  natural  history  of  Mont  Cenis,  should  read 
the  erudite  works  of  Messrs.  Saussure,  La- 
lande,  and  Bourrit.  It  is  roy  office,  in  this 
yo^  agt!  of  pleasure*  to 


or  sentimental  impressions  to  which  reflec- 
tion sometimes  impart)  a  moral  value. 

'  The  plain  which  covers  the  summit  of 
Mont  Cenis  is  nearly  three  quarters  of  a 
league  in  length.  Here  it  was  that,  in  the 
conception  of  his  gigantic  plans,  Napoleon 
resolved  to  construct  a  town,  and  the  trium- 
phal arch,  which  he  afterwards  decreed  to 
the  "  Grand  Army,"  when  victory  began  to 
be  treacherous.  In  1809,  Prince  Borghese, 
Governor-General  of  the  Departments  be- 
yond the  Alps,  came  with  great  pomp  and 
ceremony,  accompanied  by  all  his  court,  to 
lay  the  first  stone  of  those  vast  harracks, 
which  were  only  rccenUy  terminated.  It  is 
on  the  plain  of  Mont  Cenis,  that  we  find  the 
ttatpite  of  those  excellent  monks,  who  have  so 
generously  devoted  their  lives  to  humanity, 
and  the  exercise  of  all  the  offices  of  hospi- 
tality. They  live  there  happy  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  bestowing  happiness  upon 
others;  they  accept  no  remuneration  from 
tlte  travellers,  whom  they  have  treated  Like 
brothers ;  under  die  inspection  of  their  wor- 
thy chief,  Dubois,  they  divide  their  lime  be- 
tween Study,  the  exercise  of  the  kindest 
duties,  and  the  practice  of  a  religion,  which, 
as  they  practise  it,  is  without  a  spark  of  fana- 


•  At  the  extremity  of  die  plain,  we 
mence  our  descent  of  the  southern  side  of  the 
mountain.  The  north  winds  begin  to  lose 
then*  privilege  of  chilling  the  powers  of  the 
earth  and  animal  life.  We  contrive  to  sit 
upon  our  saddles  with  lew  constraint ;  our 
tongues  move  with  greater  freedom,  and  we 
pour  forth  our  songs  with  greater  glee.  But 
we  are  still  compelled  to  make  our  down- 
ward path  through  die  mountain  mists — 
above  which,  the  snowy-crested  Mont  Cenis 
glitters  in  the  bright  sun.  At  night,  we  be- 
held, in  the  distance,  a  shifting  glimmer  of 
lights,  which  seemed  every  moment  to  ap- 
proach us  more  nearly.  This  is  one  of  the 
practices  of  the  people  of  this  district,  which 
combines  a  beneficial  result  with  an  interest- 
ed motive.  Every  night,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Novalese,  carrying  lighted  torches,  wait 
for  the  arrival,  not  only  of  caravans,  but 
likewise  of  solitary  travellers,  as  they  de- 
scend Mont  Cenis,  and,  for  the  sake  of  two  or 
three  francs,  illuminate  their  route  into  die 
town. 

•  Novalese  is  a  sombre  Piedmontese  town, 
situated  in  a  narrow  defile.  Having  nodiing 
more  agreeable  to  do,  we  ate,  drank,  and 
slept  there.  The  bread  here  is  singular.  It 
is  shaped  like  a  ring,  slender,  crisp,  and 
pleasant  to  the  taste.  It  is  called  grruini, 
and  Bonaparte  was  so  food  of  it,  that  he 
ordered  it  to  be  sent  to  him  regularly  from 
Turin. 

•  In  the  course  of  our  next  day's  travel,  be- 
fore we  arrived  at  Sure,  we  were  struck  by 
the  view  of  the  fortification  of  Brunette, 
which  occupies  the  height  of  an  isolated 
mountain.  Tnc  fortress,  which  appears  quite 
impregnable,  was  taken  in  an  assault  by  the 
French.  The  capture  of  this  place  appears 
miraculous,  and  almost  exceeds  die  power  of 
imagination. 

'  Sure  is  the  first  town  in  Piedmont,  and 
lies  nearly  at  the  base  of  Mpnt  Cenis.   It  is 

■ 


ninny  oi  ran*,    a  long, 

o  Turin,  a  distance  of  eight 
descent  all  the  way.  The 


said  to  have  been  originally  founded  by  a 
Roman  colony,  which  established  itself  there 
when  Augustus  caused  a  passage  into  Dau- 
phin*; to  be  opened.  This  colony  prohally 
intended  to  carry  on  an  intercourse  of  trade 
with  the  Gauls,  for,  as  to  any  incentive  lo 
settling  there,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  it. 
The  town  is  ill-built,  irregular,  and  barfly 
paved.  The  remains  are  still  to  be  seen  uVi* 
of  a  triumphal  arch,  raised  by  the  founders  in 
honour  of  the  Emperor  Augustus. 

'  From  Suae  to  Turin,  is  just  forty  miles. 
About  half-way,  we  bid  adieu  to  the  moun- 
tains, and  enter  upon  the  country  of  plains. 

the  climate.  We  meet  with  young  Piedmon- 
tese girls,  in  short  petticoats,  and  round  felt 
hats,  ornamented  with  Mick  plumes.  The 
vines  are  here  "  married  to  die  elms mul- 
berry trees  border  the  roads ;  the  meadows 
arc  still  green  and  smiling,  although  the 
mowers  are  cutting  the  last  sproutings  of  the 
season. 

'  Uivoli,  built  on  a  small  hill,  is  a  pleasure- 
house  of  die  King  of  Sardinia.  This  country- 
seat  does  not  possess  the  same  cast  of  beamy 
with  those  royal  residences  which  are  to  be 
met  with  in  die  vuinity  of  Paris.  A  long, 
wide,  and  beautiful  r 
leads  from  Ri volt  to' 
miles,  with  a  gentle  i 

plains  upon  the  left  are  diversified,' fertile, 
and  watered  by  a  great  number  of  canals, 
into  which  the  waters  of  the  river  Doire  dis- 
perse themselves.  This  plain  stretches  into 
Loinbardy,  and  terminates  at  the  gulf  of  Ve- 
nice It  was  under  the  influence  of  all  those 
delightful  feelings  which  the  prospect  of  a 
beautiful  and  civilized  c  ountry  excites,  that 
we  entered  Turin  by  the  gate  of  Sure,  and  the 
Rue  de  la  Doire,  which  is  tncontestably  tie 
finest  street  in  Europe.' 

M.  Jouy  gives  an  interesting  picture  of 
Genoa,  from  which  we  have  only  room,  at 
present,  for  two  short  extracts : — 

'My  valet  de  plate  had  been  formerly  a  do- 
mestic to  M.  Durazzo,  the  last  Doge  of  the 
republic,  who  was  named  by  Napoleon  mem- 
ber of  the  senate,  I  visited  his  palace — on* 
of  the  largest  and  finest  in  the  city.  The  en- 
trance is  through  a  magnificent  portico,  lined 
with  a  double  row  of  marble  columns.  I  *as 
struck  with  the  richness  of  the  furniture,  the 
number  of  saloons,  halls,  and  galleries,  deco- 
rated in  the  most  profuse  way.  It  was  in  (his 
palace  dial  the  Prince  Borghese,  with  his 
whole  court,  resided,  during  their  visit,  a  fern 
months  before,  to  the  capital  of  the  ancient 
I  jguria,  the  wealthiest  city  in  his  province. 
Napoleon  preferred  die  Dona  tialace,  in  or- 
der that  he  might  sleep  in  the  chamber  which 
Charles  V.  had  occupied,  although  the  palace 
was  almost  abandoned,  and'  scarcely  Mail- 
able. I  was  quite  dazzled 
the 


with  goring  on 

ce  of  ages,  the 
.m  Carrera,  and 


profusion  of  white  marble  from  Carrera, 
yellow  marble  from  the  Sierra  Mbren*.  In  ^ 
the  days  of  Genoa's  glory,  her  wreNj 
peat,  that  not  only  was  she  j^f'tfom  oeW, 
out  she  drew  a  revenue^pt  alofe  dm  thirty 
millions  from  her  Swiss  and  Italian  territories- 
I  quest  itmed-itiy  guide  as  to  what  1  ought  to 
HeliwevjjeWSe  to  certain  proverbs  not  wry 
»'**~^  opgl( 
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as:  "It 


"Ai 


ain  without  wood,  a  sea  with- 


out fish,  wocoen  without  modesty,  and  men 
without  honour." — "  Ah !  sir,"  said  he,  shrug- 
r.as  his  shoulders,  "  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
truth  m  all  that.  So  long  as  I  to  in  die 
service  of  M .  Durazzo,  1  used  to  see  all  the 
most  distinguished  persons  of  the  city,  which 
is  better  known  to  me  by  its  inhabitants  than 
by  us  monuments.  I  agree  that  the  Genoese 
are  very  sharp  in  business  ;  that  the  moun- 
tws  are  not  covered  with  trees;  that  no 
other  aty  is  so  dear;  that  the  sea  is  not  very 
well  stocked  with  fish ;  and  that  the  ladies 
ao  not  particularly  dislike  gallantry.  But  if 
it  require  three  Jews  to  make  one  Genoese, 
it  requires  three  Genoese  to  make  one  of 
r*r  generals  or  contractors."  The  retort 
was  well  deserved  by  me,  and  I  had  nothing 
to  reply.' 

'  At  Genoa  husbands  are  not  jealous,  and 
i-S.e  use  of  aeisbci/s,  now  called  pat  it  i,  is  uni- 
versal and  immemorial.  This  usage,  which 
nothing  will  ever  be  able  to  change,  has  In- 
come respectable  from  its  antiquity.  I  re- 
to  haw  heard  our  Jay  a  long  conver- 
sation on  this  topic,  many  points  of  which 
suH  remain  fixed  in  my  memory.  There  was 
fonseriy  a  species  of  cicitbeo,  called  mlcndtt, 
viae  disinterested  gallantry  was  not  unlike 
that  of  the  chivalry  of  the  ancient  Paladins. 
'  An  mUmdto  was  a  lover  in  honour  and 
i;  and  his  mistress  was  really  nothing 
I  tfeaa  the  lady  of  his  thoughts.  A  lady 
jr,  and  one  of  the  kiogs  of 
(of  this 

When  Louis  XII.  was  at 
i  h'tt  chevaliers,  Thorn  assina  Spi- 
I  not  insensible  to  the  manly  and  un- 
J  beauty  and  the  natural  graces  of  the 
n«nrch.  11  is  conversation  effected  what 
his  outward  qualities  began.  She  was  young 
-ii  pretty  :  she  very  ingenuously  besought 
king  to  become  her  iniendio :  he  consent- 
ed, and,  when  be  quitted  Genoa,  die  intend*- 
"«fo  was  kept  up  by  means  of  a  correspond- 
ence, from  which  the  republic  derived  great 


advantage 
est  in  this 


Tfaomassina  took  so  much  inter- 
she  was  so  proud 


of  having  a  king  of  France  for  her  intendio 
mat  she  in  reality  began  to  love  him  with  th 
puesf  and  strongest  passion.    A  report  hav 


i  the 
hav- 

'  the  death  of  Louis  XII 
she  was  much  affected,  ami  fell  ill.  Toe 
ores  of  her  friends-  were  useless,  and  she 
i«d.  The  report  had  been  fabricated  by 
><roe  of  her  unsuccessful  rivals,  and  was  soon 
disproved  by  the  arrival  of  letters  from  Louis : 
-ict  Thomassina  was  no  more.  The  republic 
'ins*d  a  sujierb  mausoleum  to  be  erected, 
«d  the  monarch  caused  his  historiographer, 
.'tan  Darjton,  to  write  the  epitaph,  which  he 
wautdtbave  written  much  better  himself.  At 
present,  the  name  of  intend™  is  obsolete,  and 
ihat  of  outdo  has  been  very  appropriately  sub- 
that  of  dciibeo.  It  is  derived 
to 

erftufierinjr  can  be 


•  two  or  more  of  them, 
that  die  young 


in 


Comic  Tales  and  Lyrical  Fancies :  including 

the  Chcssiad,  a  Mock  Heroic,  in  Fur  Can  tin ; 

and  the  Wreath  of  Lace,  in  Four  Cantos. 

By  C.  Dibdis,  the  Younger.   12mo.  pp. 

253.  London,  1825. 
We  should  as  soon  think  of  telling  our  rea- 
ders that  London  is  a  large  metropolis,  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral  a  very  fine  building,  and 
the  Mansion  House  a  very  clumsy  one,  as 
deem  it  necessary  to  state  for  their  informa- 
tion, that  the  brothers  Dibdin  are  two  very 
clever  writers,  possessing  an  immense  deal 
of  humour,  and  displaying  an  industry  and 
versatility  of  genius  which  are  rarely  com- 
bined. To  Mr.  Charles  Dibdin,  the  gentle- 
man with  whose  work  we  have  now  to  deal, 
the  public  is  indebted  for  many  popular  dra- 
i  malic  pieces,  performed  '  with  unbounded 
|  applause'  at  major  and  minor  theatres,  and 
for  several  thousand  songs ;  many  of  which, 
like  those  of  his  father,  are  familiar  as  house- 
hold words  to  all  classes  of  his  Majesty's 
liege  subjects,  from  the  land's  End  to  John 
o'Groat's.  We  will  not  assert  that  they  have 
been  actually  translated  *  into  the  Chinese 
language,  but  are  well  assured  many  of  them 
have  been  sung  in  the  celenial  empire. 

The  present  volume  is  ushered  to  the 
world  with  a  brief  and  good-natured  preface, 
in  which  the  author  expresses  a  hope  that  it 
is  not,  like  his  last  work,  the  novel  of  '  Isn't 
it  Odd,'  published  out  of  season.  The  comic 
tales  are  twenty-three  in  number,  and,  though 
more  delicate,  will  remind  the  readers  of  a 
similar  work  by  Colman.  Some  of.  the 
nieces  are  spirited  versifications  of  well- 
known  anecdotes,  and  in  others  the  author 
has  found  -the  humour  as  well  as  the  muse. 
From  the  first  part  of  the  work  we  shall  se- 
lect one  or  two  of  die  shortest  pieces,  and 
first: — 

'THE  PRACTICAL  BULL. — A  FACT. 

«  Monopoly  M  men  unite  to  decry,. 
Though  practice  will  often  profession  belie. 
All  should  share  in  life's  blessings,  not  ooe 
stingy  elf 

Be  allowed  to  engross  the  good  things  to  him- 
self: 

What  is  mine  may  be  your's  if  occasion  there 
be, 

And  you  profit  without  a  privation  to  me  I 
An  umbrella,  in  rain,  for  an  instance  will  do ; 
Though  invested  in  one,  'twill  accommodate 
two. 

But  let  us,  while  moved  by  this  recommenda- 
tion, 

The  fitness  regard  of  appropriation  ; 
Nor  Tend  four  feet  si*,  ifuncloak'd  be  should 
be, 

The  great  coat  of  a  man  rising  full  six  feet 
three  { 

Or,  if  on  a  door-piatc  your  name  you'd  have 
shown. 

Don't  borrow  your  neighbour's  to  past  for  your 
own. 

A  sailor  once  died  near  a  desolate  strand, 
Aod  hit  messmates  resolved,  since  so  close  to 
the  land, 

"  Earth  to  earth,"  like  a  Christian,  his  corpse 

should  be  given, 
Nor,  sew'd  up,  down  the  throat  of  a  shark 

should  he  driven. 
They  row'd  him  onshore,  by  two  boats'  crews 

attended, 

As  good  Irish  hearts  as  ere  messmate  befriended. 


They  landed :  for  priest,  at  their  head  was 

Mich.  Rooney; 
And  gravely  tbey  biought  to  bis  grave  poor  Pat 

Mooney. 

The  pray'rs  read  as  well  as  Mich.'i  learning 

permitted, 

The  body  of  Pat  to  the  ground  was  committed; 
Tbey  fill'd  up  the  grave,  and  a  turf  o'er  it  spread, 
But  thought  that  some  token  should  stand  at 
its  head  I 

"A  grave-stone,"  Mich,  said,  «  was  a  capital 

idee, 

With  an  tpithalamiirm."    (Ej  itaph,  vide). 
But  no  stone  could  they  find  which  the  puipose 

would  suit, 
And  a  trifling  occurrence  forbad  it,  to  boot ; 
For  a  stone  bad  they  found,  they'd  nor  genius, 

nor  tools. 

Nor  time,  to  engrave  it;  so,  looking  like  fools, 
And  scratching  their  heads,  disappointed  and 
glum, 

On  hoard  they  resolved  to  drown  sorrow  in  rum  , 
When  a  lucky  invention  struck  one  of  the 
crew : 

« I've  bit  it,  my  booies,"  cried  Teddy ;  " 1 
do:"— 

By  the  bye,  let  me  tell  you,  some  ten  ; 

fore. 
Ad  old  bo'son, 

this  shore ; 
O'er  whose  grave  a  rude  stone  said, 
"  Here  lies  Bo'son  North  ; 
Who  was  born,  so  and  so  ; 

lo/orth." 

"  There's  old 
^  ^stone;        ^  ^    h  *  left  f 


For  sailors 
rough, 

And  the  bo'son  bis  spill  of  it's  bad  long  enough ; 
So  let's  Wrote  the  loan  of  the  stone  for  our 
mate, 

And  tbe  epithulamium's  cut  ready,  all  note.' 
"  By  tbe  powers,  'tis  the  thiog !"  ' 

ture,  Mich.  Rooney : 
So,  "  Herb  lies  bo'son 
over  Pat  Mooney.' 
Pat  and  Pop,  or  the  Irishman's  Dog,  is  a 
:  tale  of  the  consequences  result- 


clever  comic  I 

ing  from  an  Irishman  pu  w-iasuig  a  dog-col- 
lar with  another  person's  name  on  it;  the 
other  tales  display  a  great  deal  of 
comic  humour.  The  following  i 
epigram  we  quote  :— - 

'  ANECDOTE  OF  DANIEL  FRANCIS  VOISIN,  ' 
<  Minister  of State  and  Chancellor  to  Louis  XIV. 
'Whin  bis  Chancellor  foitin,  once,  Louis  Pour, 
teen 

A  pardon -commanded  to  seal, 
For  a  wretch  who  for  pardon  too  guilty  bad 
been, 

He  refus'il ;  nor  his  scorn  could  conceal. 
The  king  snatch'd  the  seals,  and  the  pardon 
impress'd: 

Then  to  Voisin  return 'd  them,  the  king  who 
address 'd : 

"  Forgive  me,  dread  sira,  if  tbe  seals  I  refute, — 
Such  contamination  tbe  act  must  excuse."  ' 
Loots,  struck  by  his  firm  next,  could  only  ad- 

m're»  litizedbty 
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Add  the  pardon  instinctively  threw  in  tbe  fire  ; 
Vouhi  took  back  the  teals,  when  'twas  burnt  to 
t  a»p«rk, 

«  Fire  purities  every  thing"— all  bit  remark.' 

'EPIORAX.  FROM  TltE  rREXCU. 

•  Two  spendthrifts,  soub  of  wealthy  citt, 

Crarop'd  by  their  sires  in  cash,  one  day 
Stopp'd  at  a  book-stall,  being  wits, 

But  naught  there  pleas'd  'em — by  the  way, 
The  vender  knew  them  (as  Faroe  gathers) ; 

"  I've  not  the  thing  you  want,,rhe  cried  } 
«  What  is't  we  want  r  the  pair  replied : 

He — "  An  a/rridgmtnt  of  tht  fathers." 

The  Chessiad,  a  mock-heroic  poem,  is  in- 
tended to  teach  the  first  principles  of  the  game 
of  chess  to  the  learner,  in  an  amusing  manner, 
through  the  medium  of  a  burlesque  battle,  in 
i  characters  are,  of  course,  the 
It  Is  a  poem  in  five  cantos,  written 


i  great  spirit,  in  which  some  well-known 
passages  in  Homer's  Iliad  are  very  happily 
parodied.  Several  imaginary  characters  are 
introduced  personating  games,  as  liazanl, 
whist,  rouge  et  noir,  &c,  who  are  the  gods 
and  goddesses  of  gaming  and  chance.  We 
shall  content  ourselves  with  quoting  the 
opening : — 

'  Muse,  sing  of  Ckeu,  and  sing  the  direful 
strife 

Which  urged  the  sable  monarch  and  his  wife, 
Niger  the  moody,  Nigra  the  malign- 
To  whom  their  freedom  iv'ry  blacks  resign — 
Urged  them  to  war  with  Blanc  and  Blanche, 
the  fair, 

Who  o'er  white  ivories  royal  honours  share ; 
Why  to  the  adverse  field  with  dire  array 
Went  both,  death  hraving  for  the  dubious  day, 
Or  sing  or  say  i  and  tell  the  mighty  powers, 
Tbe  QodsuU; owe,  who  ruled  the  hostile  boars, 
Who  in  the  battle  lent  divided  aid, 
Impeli'd  the  leaders,  or  their  rashness  stay'd— 
As  erst  great  Homer  sung  pantbeon'd  gods, 
Who  fought  with  men,  incalculable  odds! 
When  beauteous  Helen,  in  adult'rous  freak, 
To  Poru  went,— when  her  anointed  Greek 
Follow'd,  and  Ilium  fell,ordain'd  to  prove 
Tbe  dreadful  havoc  of  illicit  love. 
But  his  were  fabled  gods  ;  mine  now  exist, 
Demontofpow'rnnquesHon'd:  and  the  list, 
Ere  we  the  battle  sing,  proclaim'd  shall  be, 
Of  each  the  name,  pow'r,  nature,  and  drgiee. 

e,  the  testy  people  sing, 
I  hale  these  strains 


« In  days  of 


race  call'd  Cheetie 


From 
Some 


t  to  Palimides  the  liooour  give ; 
This  lived  when  cried  for  conques 

And  that  when  Priam  perish'd  with  his  Troy. 
Others  suppose  their  founder  (bane  or  boon) 
Dropp'd,  thro'  some  strange  volcano,  frum  the 
i 


Of 


Prometheus  (when  bis  plan 
i'ring  and  igniting  man 
he  first  projected,  he  esaay'd 
ame  first,  experiment  to  aid), 
a  huge  tusk  some  elephant  had  cast  j 
The  tusk  divided,  and  its  portions  elass'd 
In  equal  sets ;  one  set  dyed  Hack,  and  then 
Wah  skill  mechanic  form'd  the  checsic  men ; 
Next  from  a  moon-beam  vivified  the  breed, 
And  pen  them  aotion,  as  a  sample  deed  ; 


His  mind  investing  with  what  might  be  done 
Wheu,  moulding  clay,  he  pilfer'd  from  the  sun. 
Fashion'd  and  furnish'd  thus,  the  sage  design 'd 
The  pigmy  tribes  as  emblems  of  mankind  : 
The  white  the  virtuous,  and  the  black  the  base; 
And  hence  between  thein  endless  wax  has 
place. 

As  two  game-cocks  of  the  rough  English  breed, 
Whene'er  they  meet,  instinctively  proceed 
To  vigorous  battle,  scorning  each  to  yield, 
So  these  ne'er  meet  but  hostile  is  tbe  field. 
Both  to  the  contest  loyal  besoms  bring, 
Reckless  of  all  but  safety  of  their  king. 
To  guard  the  monarch  when  alarms  perplex, 
E'en  either  queen,  unmindful  of  ber  sex. 
Resigns  the  sceptre  for  the  shield  and  sword, 
And  braves  all  perils  to  defend  her  lord. 
E'en  reverend  bitkopi  to  the  field  be  draws, 
With  swords,  not  canon*,  to  defend  his  cause ; 
And  Europe's  annals  will,  of  old,  reveal 
A  bishop's  lawn  enveloped  by  steel. 
The  bishop  fulling  into  foemen's  hands, 
Tbe  papal  sire  his  captive  son  demands  ; 
The  ducal  captor,  bitter  in  his  jest, 
Sent  to  the  Pope  the  bishop's  chain-mail  vest, 
With  this  appeal,  "  Our  duty  while  you  note, 
Judge  if  this  be  xhpf#aetful  offspring's  coat  :" 
Tbe  jest  prevail'd ;  the  sire,  to  reason  won, 
The  coat  disclaiming,  disavow'd  his  son.' 

Notes  are  added  to  the  Chessiad,  explain- 
ing the  actual  moves,  which  in  the  text  are 
treated  figuratively.  The  '  Wreath  of  Love,' 
another  poem,  is  an  allegory,  in  four  cantos,  of 
irregular  varse.  The  4  Lyrical  Fancies'  con- 
sist of  songs  and  short  poems  on  a  variety  of 
subject*.  Two  of  these  we 
«  sailor's 

♦I've  thought  of  it 
The 

Is  his  country  ;  and  no  truer  lover 

You'll  find,  if  near  sailing  or  fur. 
For  ber,  braving  peril's  worst  waters, 

With  life,  O,  bow  freely  he'll  part ; 
And  then,  too,  her  sweet  smUing  daughters, 

Why,  somehow  they  all  have  his  heart. 
•The  laurel  he  gains  for  her  glory  ; 

What  triumph  such  honour  bestows ! 
But  wouldn't  it  wither  in  story 

If 'twin'd  not  in  beauty's  sweet  rose  » 
For  what  can  such  grace  and  such  spicndoi 

As  dear  British  beauty  impart? 
Each  tar,  sink  or  swim,  its  defender ; 

For,  somehow,  tbey  all  have  his  heart.' 
'lovl  secrets. 
•I'd  carol  of  Love  and  tbe  sweet  maiden  blush, 
O,  S-HJHf,^ 

For,  amorous  ditties  so  numerous  prove, 

frown*,  and  cries,  sighing,  «« I'm  weary 
of  Love!' 


M 


Only  fools  make  of  delicate  mysteries  pother  ; 

Soft  feeltags  arc 
Only  tenderly  wl 
t'other, 

While  blushes  reproach  the  least  slip  of  the 


not  to 
m  oue  heart  to 


>  Love's  eye  should  hut 
invites  it , 
The  glance  that,  talk  i 

i 


I  that 


Lest  it  die,  like  the  fire 

sun. 

O,  list'ning  for  ever  to 
-True  fondoes  ' 
■MfeoUi 


Tit,  alone, 
pity  j 
Love,  cherishd  by 
cold. 


ture, 
And  love  is  the 

pay » 

But  Beauty  has  not  a  more  delicate  feature 
Than  the  caution  that  Love  should,  if  grate- 
ful, display. 
That  oame  to  the  heart  which  sweet  transport 
discloses 

Too  sacred  should  be  for  a  toast  or  a  tale ; 
And  the  breathing*  of  Love,  like  I 
of  rotes, 
Arc  exq 


Wc  think  our  readers  will  agree  with  ns, 
when  we  say,  that  they  must  be  fastidious  in- 
deed, who  do  not  feel  abundantly  gratified 
bv  Use  perusal  of  Mr.  C.  Dibdin's  Comic 
Tales  and  Lyrical  Fancies. 


The  Pifhire  of  Sheffield;  or,  An  Historicul 
and  Veicrijtux  View  of  the  Tou-n  of  Shef- 
field. 

It  occurred  to  us,  within  a  short  time,  to  re- 
cur to  some  memoranda  of  Sheffield,  which 
gave  it  much  interest  in  our  eyes :  this  has 
been,  since  that  time,  increased  from  reading 
an  account  of  its  poets,  in  the  Cambridge 
Quarterly,  and  the  work  we  are  about  to 
notice  adds  a  charm  to  '  classic  Sheffield,' 
even  independent  of  the  name  of 
gomery,  which  is  justly  deemed  its  . 
recommendation  to  strangers. 

We  were,  however,  by  no  means  prepared 
to  find  so  well-written  a  volume  as  that  be- 
fore us,  in  which  not  only  do  we  read  *m 
excellent  historic  detail  of  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  Sheffield,  but  of  various  ancient  per- 
sonages, who,  however  slightly  or  frequently 
touched  upon,  never  fail  to  preserve  tlieir 
early  importance  in  our  eyes.  There  is,  in 
this  portion  of  the  work,  an  account  of  the 
detention  and  sickness  of  Cardinal  Wolscy 
at  Sheffield  Manor,  which  cannot  fail  to  in- 
terest any  reader. 

The  description  of  the  present  state  of 
the  town — its  improvements,  corporation, 
trade,  public  buildings — of  the  most  remark- 
able of  its  inhabitants, — is  given  with  great 
truth  and  accuracy;  the  account  of  its 
singularly-beautiful  vicinage,  with  rigour,  and 
elegance;  and  the  whole  style  shows  the  un- 
known author*  to  be  a  man  capable  of  higher 
employment  than  that  of  a  mere  compiler, 
although  wisely  employed  as  such  on  the 
present  occasion. 

We  the  more  readily  notice  this  work,  be- 
cause we  greatly  approve  the  present  pre- 
vailing ta^te  for  local  history  of  this  descrip- 
tion. Not  only  are  many  valuable  anecdotes 
of  persons  and  places  thus  rescued  from  ob- 
livion, biography  of  the  great  and  the  good 
ascertained  on  sure  records,  and  the  causes 
of  commercial  wealth  or  failure  clearly  point- 
ed out  for  the  consideration  of  the  future 
statesman  and  philanthropist,  but  the  spirit 

•  We  have  heard  that  it  is  a  Mr.  Ramsay, 

■  editor  of  the  Northern  Ob- 
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love  of  home — the  pride 
cherishes  kindly  feelings  am!  noble 
towards  birth-place,  are  enkindled 
tnd  strengthened,  and  thus  a  new  link  is  add- 
ed to  our  social  virtues  and  our  happiness. 

The  work  Is  of  course  not  calculated  for 
rrtracts;  but  we  can  warmly  recommend  it 
to  Ac  many  emigrants  which  a  commercial 
■own  necessarily  sends  out,  as  one  which 
i  fail  to  afford  endearing  reminiscences, 
information,  and  actual  plea- 

 I  from  style  than  subject.  Ite- 

that   the  London  .Magazine,  in 


n*>rwj>z  lV-ak  Scenery  (written  by  Mr. 
Ehudev  an  inhabitant  of  Sheffield),  twice  in 

uTadd'uJr it* contains  brtwLn°6o'aml 
70,000  inhabitants,  and  is  scarcely  divided 
bom  villages  which  boast  each  2  or  3,000 
inhabitants,  so  that  we  apprehend  it  cannot 
»  .  pr<  »pri*  t y  be  teaMd  ■  RMi  MM 
h*s  it  1»*-^ti  io  recognised  for  some  centuries. 
A*  a  place  remarkable  fur  mental  cultivation, 
a  is  to  be  hoped  the  author  of  this  ingenious 
work  will  Htevt  with  liberal  encouragement 
fr-i«i  the  public  of  Sheffield,  who  art'  certain- 
hr  hiehlv  indebted  to  him. 


literature,  was  always 
that  we"heara  it  "ad 


,  with  regret, 
expaeJ  with  the  sixth  number :  a  seventh 
ewafrr  trril  tliat  the  first  of  a  new  volume; 
has,  htjwerer,  just  appeared,  containing  some 
dever  and  well-written  articles  in  polite  lite- 
rasare.  The  first,  '  a  two-penny,  to  Mr.  An- 
drews,' the  publisher,  notices,  in  a  humour- 
om  and  playful  manner,  the  effect  the  re- 
r*rvd  demise  of  the  Album  had  on  the  pub- 
he,  in  harms  *  reduced  the  taste  of  the  belles 
lettres  to  absolute  starvation.  London  is  at 
*  sund-still;  Edinburgh,  in  a  p.i:iic:  Dub- 
lin, oat  of  its  wits ;  and  the  reading-rooms 
of  Kamschatka,  (Haheite,  and  Seringapatam, 


litor  and  proprie- 
tors have  realized  a  genteel  independence  by 
the  first  six  numbers,  they  mean  to  go  on. 
'  Advertise  it/  he  says,  '  in  all  the  papers, 
raalk  it  on  all  the  walls,  and  placard  it  on 
the  backs  of  all  the  idle  Inshmen  you  meet  .' 
The  second  article,  entitled  the  '  Approach- 
Golden  Age,'  is  more  dever  than  origi- 
and  the  author  has  evidently  liorrowed 
than  one  hint  from  the  Rambles  of  As- 
(oodeus,  which  such  of  our  readers  as  see 
the  Album  will  easily  detect.  The  other  ar- 
ticles (including  some  interesting  tales)  are 
«T  a  bght  and  amrning  character ;  they  are 
in  prose:  there  is,  however,  not  a 
that  pleases  us  bet- 


It  is  true 

«mne  parts  of  it  smack  of  coarseness,  but  they 
exhibit  some  of  the  moat  striking  traits  in  the 
character  of  an  English  sailor:  an  extract 
will  prove  this  :— 

'  There  is  in  a  true  sailor  an  indescribable  1 
4ryaess  and  humour,  which  excites  the  risi-  I 
,  while  Jack  is  unconscious  ' 


there,"  said  Captain  Bluster,  in  a  rage,  to 
Dick  Ilideeway ;  "  either  you  or  I  are  tai- 
lors."— "  I  sarved  »t  time  to  the  sea,  please 
your  honour,"  .said  Dick,  and  went  on  doing 
what  he  was  about  in  his  own  way.  In  the 
rate  war,  the  Ajax  and  Malta  came  very  near 
each  other — "  If  you  do  not  put  your  helm 
a-port,  you  will  run  on  board  of  us,"  said 
Capt.  O. — "  What  do  they  say  ?"  said  CapL 
B.  to  one  of  his  forecastle  men.  "  He  says 
what  a  d — d  lubberly  set  of  rascals  we  all 
are,"  replied  the  sailor,  who  knew  perfectly 
well  what  was  said,  but  took  that  opportunity 
of  "  sarving  out"  his  captain  and  officers. 

have  in  general  a  very  proper 
hough  often  strongly  tinc- 
tured with  siqierstition.  They  believe  in 
mermaids,  ghosts,  and  goblins ;  and  the  story 
of  the  devil  taking  the  ship's  broker  into 
Mount  Stroruboli  is  received  by  them  as  fact. 
Tney  have  a  great  idea  of  the  transmigration 
of  souls,  a*  far  ai  relates  to  the  Simia  tribe, 
many  of  whom  they  believe  to  be  captains  of 
(juiacameu  in  a  state  of  punishment.  I  was 
assured  l«y  a  north-sea  pilot,  in  confirmation 
of  his  belief  in  mermaids,  that  in  the  great 
irale  of  170?,  when  so  many  colliers  were 
lost  on  the  east  coast  of  England,  one  of  the 
fleet  was  saved  by  the  kind  interference  of  a 
mermaid,  who  hailed  her  by  name  in  the  fol- 
lowing prophetic  words :— "  Sea  Adventure  I 
Sea  Adventure  I  clew  up  all  your  sails,  and 
let  go  your  sheet  anchor:"  the  prudent  mas- 
ter took  the  warning,  and  saved  his  shin. 
Seamen  will  never  throw  a  cat  overboard ; 
nor  whistle,  for  fear  of  bringing  on  a  gale — 
either  of  these  cause.*  having  been  known  to 
produce  the  most  serious  erlecu.  A  horse- 
shoe is  almost  invariably  nailed  to  the  fore- 
mast, both  in  the  king  s  and  merchant  ser- 
vice, to  keep  away  the  witches,  of  whom  the 
Norway  breed  are  supposed  to  be  by  far  the 
most  mischievous. 

4  Most  of  our  sea-stories  have  been  so  often 
told,  that  a  narrator  who  wishes  to  amuse  his 
readers  is  in  imminent  danger  of  being  charg- 
ed with  plagiary,  from  that  well-known  col- 
lector and  composer  of  jokes,  Joe  Miller.  If 
the  following  instances  of  extravagance  OT 
folly,  or  bravery  or  heroism,  have  ever  been 
related  before,  I  humbly  beg  pardon. 

'  When  the  "  Golden"  Hermiooe,  in  the 
seven  years'  war,  took  the  Spanish  galleon,  or 
galloon,  as  die  sailors  call  her,  the  foremast- 
men  shared  to  the  tune  of  five  hundred 
pounds  a  piece,  a  sum  which,  of  course,  they 
concluded  could  never  be  expended  in  the 
common  routine  of  domestic  life.  In  order 
to  conquer  this  difficulty,  they  devised  many 
ingenious  methods,  such  as  filling  a  frying- 
pan  with  watches  from  each  fob,  and  frying 
them  over  die  galley-fire ;  subscribing  a  sum 
of  money  to  gild  the  ship's  head  and  carve- 
work  ;  and  it  was  moreover  unanimously  re- 
solved, that  every  man  on  board  should  wear 
a  gold-laced  hat,  and  every  corno-nut  was, 
with  all  convenient  speed,  provided  with  a 
fold-iacrd  cocked  hat,  save  one — this  unhap- 
py wight  presented  himself  to  his  shipmates 
with  a  silver-laced  hat.  This  wonld  not  do 
— the  ship  was  disrraced  by  such  d — d -stin- 
giness i  "  Let's  ask  the  first  Arrienant  not  to 


Bath 


let  him  come  on  board."  ITic  supposed  cul- 
prit begged  a  hearing — Jack  loves  fair  play, 
silence  was  obtained,  and  the  delinquent  thus 
pleaded  his  cause  : — "  There  was'n  t  a  gold- 
laced  hat  in  the  town,  so  I  was  forced  to  lake 
this  here ;  but  1  mude  the  fellow  take  the  mo- 
ney for  a  gM-lacer  all  the  same. "  On  these 
last  words  reaching  the  ears  ol  his  comradt 
he  was  received  on  board  with  universal 
greeting  and  acclamation . 

'  More  recently,  we  have  an  instance  of 
Jack  Simpson,  of" the  Dreadnought,  going  to 
with  his  "  she  messmate,    and  having 
in  the  journals  of  the 
to  drink  the  mi- 
On  his  return,  Jack  brought  hack  the 
with  him,  and  the  ship's  barber 
read  the  article  aloud  on  the  mam-deck,  to 
die  no  small  merriment  of  "  a  crowded 
house."    From  the  ridiculous,  we  will  give 
I  our  readers  a  specimen  of  the  sublime. 

'  When  (."apt.  Boscawen  was  cruizing  with 
I  a  single  ship  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  he  was 
chased,  and  near  being  captured  by  a  French 
squadron.  A  rope  of  great  consequence,  in 
the  position  of  the  wind,  was  stranded ;  it 
was  the  fore  topmast  studdingsail  tack.  A 
young  seaman,  who  saw  the  officers  anxious- 
ly looking  at  it,  without  ordering  any  one  out 
to  repair  it,  seized  a  stopper,  ran  aloft,  and, 
at  the  imminent  risk  of  his  life,  went  out  on 
the  boom,  and  made  it  fast  Called  down 
on  the  quarter-deck,  the  good  Captain  (after- 
wards admiral)  Boscawen,  gently  rebuked 
him  for  his  rashness,  and  oliserved,  "  Had 
you  fallen  overboard,  I  must  have  hove  the 
■hip  too,  and  should  probably  have  been 
taken  in  my  attempt  to  save  your  life."  "  I 
hope,  sir,"  said  tne  young  Balfour,  "your 
honour  would  not  have  considered  my  life 
when  his  majesty's  ship  was  in  danger."  The 
excellent  captain  was  delighted  aud  affected 
at  this  manly  answer  "  Say  you  so,  young 
man — then  we  do  not  part.  He  immedi- 
ately took  him  on  the  quarter-deck,  and  ad- 
vanced him  in  time  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant. 
He  was  companion  of  the  late  Sir  John  La- 
forey  tit  the  famous  cutting-out  of  the  Bien- 
the  harbour  or  Louisberg,  in  the 
of  Cape  Breton,  and  died  a  w  llow  ad- 
miral;  for  his  friend  Boscawen  died,  "and 

other  Pharaohs  were  at  the  A  y  who 

knew  not  Joseph." 

'  Iu  that  disgraceful  affair  off  Toulon,  in 
1744,  the  old-fashioned  maxim  of  keeping 
the  ships  in  line  of  battle  was  obstinately  ad- 
hered to  by  Admirals  Matthews  and  Les- 
tock.  The  combined  fleet  was  drawn  up  to 
leeward  of  ours,  and  as  "  their  banners  flout- 
ed die  sky  and  fanned  our  people  cold," 
Captain  Hawke,  in  the  Berwick,  of  sixty- 
four  guns,  beheld,  with  honest  indignation, 
this  cruel  wrong  to  his  country,  and  seeing 
no  prospect  of  a  general  action,  boldly,  and 
in  defiance  of  orders,  quitted  his  station,  and 
selected  die  Podcr,  a  Spanish  ship  of  equal 
force,  as  his  adversary.  After  a  very  smart 
engagement  of  half  an  hour,  he  took  her,  and 
had  possession.  She  was  retaken,  owing  to 
the  mismanagement  of  the  two  Knglish  ad- 
mirals,— but  Hawke's  honour  was  not  re- 
taken in  her.  After  the  memorable  court- 
martial  hod  decided  on  the  merit  of  the  ad- 
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mirals,  a  flag  promotion  took  place,  in  which  ' 
the  nan»e  of  L'apt.  liawke  was  passed  over. 
His  Majesty  King  George  demanded  of  his 
minuter  why  that  officer's  name  was  omitted  ? 
The  reply  was,  that,  in  the  late  trial,  it  ap- 
peared that  Capt.  Hawkc  had  disobeyed  or- 
ders by  quitting  die  line  to  fight  the  Poder 
"  What!"  said  the  indignant  monarch,  "dis- 
grace a  man  for  fighting  too  much ! ! !  he 
shall  be      admiral ;"  and  the  royal  justice 


Very  shortly  after,  the  man  was  grievously 
wounded  in  boarding  an  enemy's  vessel, — 
and,  as  he  suffered  the  knife  to  pare  away 
the  mangled  flesh  without  uttering  a  groan, 
he  only  said,  "  I  wish  my  captain  could  sec 
this  ;  1  think  he  would  say  1  am  not  a  cow- 
ard." His  captain  had  the  pleasure  of  get- 
him  well  rewarded  for  his  valour  and 


and  discernment  were  rewarded  by'tbe'defcat 
of  Confkns,  in  1 759.  It  is  said  that  his  ma- 
jesty, on  hearing  the  news,  pulled  ofT  his  wig, 
and  kicked  it  about  the  palace  of  Kensington 
for  joy,  congratulating  himself  on  having 
been  the  instrument  of  so  much  good  fortune  I 
to  his  country. 

'  Ancient  history  abounds  with  instances 
of  contempt  for  death ;  and  fortunate  are  j 
they  who  had  a  Homer  or  a  Plutarch  to 
commemorate  their  valour  or  their  fortitude. 
These  virtues  are.  however,  not  less  common 
since  die  introduction  of  Christianity,  al- 
though men  may  have  dwindled  from  the  gi- 
gantic stature  of  die  Famese  Hercules  to 
that  of  the  Apollo  Belvidere.    In  the  battle 

of  Trafalgar,  an  officer  of  the    was 

wounded  by  a  grape-shot  entering  the  abdo- 
men, and  the  surgeon  candidly  assured  him 
that  be  had  but  a  short  time  to  live.  The 
cfBcer  desired  they  would  lend  him  a,  shirt 
"  to  caulk  himself  with  while  he  made  his 
wdl."  Tnis  was  furnished,  and  he  stuffed  it 
into  his  side,  delaying  the  rapid  ebb  of  life 
while  he  thus  addressed  his  friend  :  "  You 
know  that  my  poor  mother  depends  solely  on 
my  exertions :  take  notice  hew  many  ski 
have  struck  before  I  die,  and  mind  that 
shares  for  them."  In  a  few  minutes  after  he 
breathed  a  pious  ejaculation,  and  gave  up 
his  spirit. 

'  We  are  told  by  a  modern  author,  that 
when  the  Minerve  was  Wkcn  in  1803,  one  of 
the  seamen  had  both  his  legs  shattered  by  a 
shot.  Waiting  his  turn  for  amputation,  he 
heard,  as  he  lay  in  the  cockpit,  die  cheers  of 
his  shipmates  on  deck  ;  and,  being  told  they 
were  occasioned  by  the  ship  having  got  off 
die  shoal,  and  that  she  would  soon  be  out  of 
reach  of  the  batteries,  he  exclaimed,  "  Then, 
d — n  the  legs,"  and,  taking  the  knife  from 
his  pocket,  cut  the  remaining  lacerated  mus- 
cles, and  threw  the  limbs  from  him.  His 
hopes  were,  however,  blasted ;  the  ship  was 
taken,  and  he  was  placed  in  a  boat  to  go  on 
shore, — but,  determined  not  to  outlive  his  li- 
berty, he  slacked  his  tourniquet,  and  bled  to 
death.  A  sailor,  in  the  West  Indies,  had  his 
leg  and  thigh  carried  away  by  a  cannon-ball ; 
after  amputation,  he  desired  to  speak  widi 
his  captain,  who  soon  appeared  at  the  side 
of  his  hammock.  "I  am  dying,  sir,"  said 
the  wounded  man.  u  Oh,  no,"  said  the 
captain;  "we  shall  have  you  cured,  and 
sent  to  Greenwich."  "  No,  no,"  replied  the 
sailor;  "diat  cannot  be;  but  never  mind, 
sir,  I  an't  aiear'd.  Give  my  clothes  to  my 
messmates,  and  d — u  die  French."  Soon 
after  this  he  expired.  Anodier  poor  fellow, 
in  the  same  ship,  in  1808,  had  been  detect- 
ed in  telling  a  lie  :  hit  captain  justly  re- 
proached him  with  his  fault,  and  observed, 
•  hat.  "in  general,  aU  liars  wer  cowards." 


extra- 


Some  of  die  anecdotes  are  not  new ;  but 
here  we  may  widi  truth  use  the  declaration  of 
the  Jew  old  clothesmen,  and  say,  they  are 
'  better  at  new' — at  least,  so  far  as  relates  to 
most  of  the  original  anecdotes  we  hear  or 
read.  We  should  not,  perhaps,  have  no- 
ticed this  work  at  so  great  length,  but  in  or- 
der, as  far  as  we  can,  to  make  known  its  re- 
vival. 

IM<in  in  the  Yeurt  1831,  1822,  and  1823. 

Dy  Mahiakxe  Baillif.  2  vols.  12mo. 

London,  1824. 
F»om  die  time  of  Lady  Wordey  Montague 
to  that  of  Mrs.  Baillie,  we  have  been  indebtr 
ed  to  females  for  some  of  our  most  sprigbdy 
volumes  of  travels.  Even  Lady  Morgan, 
though  superficial  in  her  observations,  often 
incorrect  in  her  details,  sometimes  indeli- 
cate, and  always  blinded  by  prejudice,  pos- 
sesses a  degree  of  vivacity  and  sprighdiness  of 
remark  which  render  her  France  and  Italy 
very  readable  works. 

Mrs.  Baillie  is,  already  favourably  known 
to  the  public  as  a  traveller,  and  her  Lisbon  is 
calculated  rather  to  enhance  than  detract  from 
her  literary  reputation  ;  with  the  exception 
of  one  or  two  admirable  articles  on  the 
subject  in  Blackwood,  Irer  volumes  give  a 
better  picture  of  Lisbon  than  any  work  we 

Mungo  Parke,  when  relating 
ordinary  occurrences  in  his  travels, 
why  he  did  not  insert  them  in  his  Travels. 
He  replied,  that  he  feared  tbeir  trudi  would  be 
questioned,  and  thus  the  general  audienticity 
of  his  narrative  be  doubted.  A  somewhat 
similar  feeling,  we  presume,  has  restrained 
Mr*.  Baillie,  who  states  ti.it  she  has  curtail- 
ed the  relation  of  many  circumstances,  and 
omitted  odiers,  being  of  opiuion  '  that  the 
\thiJt  truth  should  not  always  be  spoken.' 
W  ithout  stopping  to  inquire  whether  the 
present  is  one  of  those  occasions,  we  shall 
proceed  to  make  a  few  extracts  from  the 
wotk,  which  we  shall  put  in  the  way  of  an- 
ecdote : — 

Salutctmnt. —  'The  Portuguese  have  an 
amiable  custom  of  saluting  every  stranger 
who  parses  them  either  in  walking  or 
riding— the  tipper  classes  bow  courteously, 
and  the  lower  generally  exclaim  "Viva!" 
which  kind  wish  is  often  accompanied  by 
a  bright  and  friendly  smile ;  diis  is  be- 
ginning to  decline,  however,  in  die  near 
neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis.  The 
peasantry  seem  remarkably  civil  in  their 
manner  to  those  above  them,  widiout  any 
exhibition  of  crunching  servility  ;  a  mule  teer, 
an  almocreve,  or  a  postilion,  who  happens  to 
meet  you  in  a  narrow  pass,  will  almost  al- 
ways take  care  to  annoy  you  as  little  as  pos- 
sible ;  still,  I  am  sorry  to  add,  that  in  Lisbon 
diey  behave  by  no  means  so  well.   The  wo- 


men now  and  then  ran  out  of  their  cottages 
after  us,  making  friendly  signs,  and  beckon- 
ing with  the  two  middle  fingers,  in  a  manner 
peculiar  to  all  the  Portuguese,  of  whatever 
rank ;  this  action  simply  means  to  express 
"  How  do  you  do?"  some  among  tbem  know 
as  much  English  as  to  exclaim,  "  How  do 
do?"  of  which  acquirement  they  appear 
very  proud.  My  litde  boy  excites  much 
good  will  from  all  he  passes  upon  the  road  ; 
they  call  out,  "  Bonilo,  muito,  Uniit-?." 
(pretty,  very  pretty !)  and  frequendy  attempt 
to  caress  him ;  indeed,  I  have  once  or  twice 
been  obliged  to  prevent  diem  from  taking 
him  up  before  them  upon  their  burinhos,  as 
they  nde  to  market.  Three  or  four  ancient 
beggars,  clad  in  weeds  of  every  variety  of 
colour,  and  with  long  pastoral  staves  in  their 
hands,  usually  spend  their  time,  basking  in 
the  sun,  upon  a  low  stone  wall  in  front  of 
our  hotel ;  when  I  mounted  my  burinho  this 
morning,  my  boy  remained  for  a  few  minutes 
in  die  house,  not  being  quite  ready  to  join 
me;  upon  which  these  hoary  sires {~ 
with  much  appearance  of 
"where  the  little  one  was?"- 
with  few  beggars  in  this  neighbourhood,  and 
those  hnve  never  been  troublesome  or  impor- 
tunate; in  Lisbon,  however,  they  swarm 
about  the  door  of  every  shop,  watching  the 
coming  out  of  the  purchaser,  whom  they  nave 
followed  thither  fur  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing that  he  has  furnished  himself  with  smalt 
change ;  they  then  assail  him  like  mosquitos 
or  hornets,  and  are  hardly  to  be  repulsed  till 
they  have  obtained  what  they  request.  The 
manners  of  women  toward  each  other  are 
remarkably  careuantr ;  the  servant-girl  of  the 
hotel  at  Buenos  Ayres  kisted  my  maid  upon 
our  first  arrival,  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
the  abigail  of  a  senhora  now  staying  at  tin- 
meets  her  that  she  does  not  take  hold  of  both 
her  hands,  repeatedly  kissing  her  upon  the 
cheek.  The  laundress  we  employ  is  a  Moor; 
her  dark  skin  and  rolling  eyes  have  a  strik- 
ing effect,  half  veiled  in  the  ample  while 
handkerchief  which  she  has  adopted  in  com- 
I  pliance  with  the  native  women  in  her  class : 
upon  being  first  introduced  to  me  as  her  em- 
ployer, I  was  in  bed,  and  she  gravely  walked 
up  to  me,  bowing  in  a  courteous  manner, 
and  kissed  my  hand,  saying,  in  good  Eng- 
lish, that  she  should  take  pleasure  in  serving 
my  family ;  diis  custom  is  universal :  all  the 
servants  of  the  house  kiss  the  hand  of  die 
patrona  (mistress)  after  every  little  absence 
on  eidier  side;  and  children,  in  some  fami- 
lies, do  the  same  to  their  parents,  even  upon 
quitting  them  for  half  an  hour,  repeating  the 
same  ceremony  upon  dieir^return ;  there  is  ■ 
sort  of  patriarchal  simplicity  and  cordiality 
in  this,  which  is  very  attaching.' 

Corn  tuts. — '  A  lady,  whose  visit  I  return- 
ed this  morning,  had  lately  taken  a  ramblem 
the  mountains,  to  see  the  celebrated  Cork 
convent,  mentioned  by  every  body  who  has 
ever  resided  in  the  neighbourhood  ofCintra. 
She  was  shocked  at  the  humidity  of  the  cem 
appointed  for  the  brotherhood,  wh"*  r?**!cr 
resemble  the  lairs  of  wild  beasts,  than  habi- 
tations proper  for  the  abode  of  human  crea- 
tures.  Speaking  the  language  with  tlueory. 


AND  WEEKLY  KfiVlEW. 
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lite  ottered  into  conversation  with  one  of  the 
nook*,  a  young  man,  who  appeared  out  of 
kslth  ztul  very  nvchnicholy.  She  inquired 
if  he  was  dull  in  this  sequestered  and  glootny 
tjMbtet  ?  to  which  be  replied  with  a  sigh, 
"  I  in  not  very  happy,  certainly  !**  "  let  me 
taunt  fan  to  answer  roe  with  candour,''  pur- 
sand  his  inquisitive  visitor ;  "  did  you  enter 
tha  community  of  your  own  accord,  or  were 
too  breed  into  taking  the  tows  !"  "  Alas  P 
md  be,  u  my  parents  dedicated  me  to  a  mo- 
taftc  hfe  when  1  was  in  the  cradle !"  This 
both  in  Spain  and 
ims,  when  able  to 

.  «i,ii.«J  - 
cioiiwu  m  Tiiiruaiurc 

to  which  they 
v  iesiir ed  to  belong,  ami  which  they  con- 
ittmh  wear ;  I  myself  have  seen  a  little  boy 
(the  younger  son  of  a  noble  family)  with  the 
crown  of  his  head  shaven,  as  he  was  intended 
far  the  priesthood.  The  poor  monk  of  tin- 
Cork  convent  has  now  an  opportunity  of 
quitting  his  austere  confinement,  if  be  wishes 
to  do  so  ;  bat  most  probably  he  has  never 
learnt  any  thing  which  might  be  of  utt  to 
him  in  the  world,  has  acquired  habits  of  in- 
would  unfit  him  from  earning 
-  health  is  (as  the  lady 


e,  and  they 

I  scanty  fare ; 

they  do  tometimet  break  through  so 
a   prohibition,  is  however  well 
known :  the  same  lady,  whose  talent  for  I 
crass-questioning  was  equal  to  tliat  of  a  law-  ' 
yer,  inquired  of  the  young  man,  "  whedier  it 
"as  ferbtdden  also  for  tbam  to  drtu  n*eai  V  j 
**  No,"  said  he,  "  nothing  is  said  against  our  ! 
cxvkuiff  meat."   "  Vou  now  and  then  drcu  it, 
1  suppose  ?™    "  Yes,  very  seldom."    ■  And 
after  it  is  dressed,  what  happens  tiien  V  "  Oh,  \ 
we — certainly  we  do  go  a  step  farther,  and  j 
carf  it  also ;  but  very  rarely,  as  I  have  told 
before,  for  it  is  against  our  rule,  and 
So  honest  a 


rell  as  pleased  his  auditresK, 
it  spoke  well  for  the  natural 
unfortunate  recluse.  Several 


sence  I"  All  the  royal  family  have  hitherto 
been  approached  on  the  knee  only ;  and  a 
Portuguese  lady  and  her  daughters,  in  rather 
delicate  health,  complained  to  me,  very  lately, 
that  it  was  always  so  great  a  fatigue  to  them 
to  pay  a  visit  to  the  queen  and  princesses  in 
their  own  apartments,  that  they  usually  went 
to  bed  immediately  after  their  return  from 
the  royal  presence,  and  this  in  consequence 
of  their  being  obliged  to  remain  kneeling  the 
whole  time  that  d>e>e  high  personages  chose 
to  prolong  the  conversation  1  When  they  go 
abroad,  every  body,  no  matter  how  illustri- 
ous their  rank  (for  the  first  nobility  arc  look- 
ed upon  by  the  King  as  hit  mwi/i),  are  un- 
der die  necessity  of  descending  from  their 
carriages  or  horses,  and  of  humbly  saluting 
them  as  they  pass,  to  which  they  seldom  re- 
turn even  Ui*  slightest  inclinatioaof  the  head." 

'Ifie  Drowsi/  L\>nfr\Mv. — *  A  reverend  fa- 
ther confessor  was  one  day  gravely  seated  in 
his  confessional,  listening  to  the  peccadinhos 
of  a  poor  Negress,  whose  thief  failing  was 
that  of  drunkenness;  the  confessor,  as  she 
was  rather  prolix  in  her  acknowledgments, 
took  the  opportunity  of  going  very  comfort- 
ably to  sleep,  secure  in  his  snug  retreat  of  not 
being  observed  by  any  prying  or  profane 
eye :  the  Negress,  having  finished  what  she 
had  to  say,  waited  a  considerable  time  in  ex- 
pectation of  receiving  absolution ;  but  find- 
ing that  the  holy  father  remained  silent,  con- 
cluded that  he  was  too  much  shocked  at  her 
enormities  to  speak,  and,  with  a  deep  sigh, 
she  quietly  withdrew  from  the  grate,  and 
went  out  of  the  church.  At  the  same  mo- 
ment, the  senhora  (somebody),  the  young 
and  handsome  wife  of  one  of  die  richest  mer- 
chants m  the  country,  arrived,  took  posses- 
sion of  the  vacant  space,  and  began  to  con- 
fess her  sins  to  the  name  worthy  auditor :  she 
had  hardly  begun,  when  the  latter,  suddenly 
awakening  from  his  nap,  and  concluding  the 
Negress  to  be  still  at  the  grate,  commenced, 
in  Aw  turn,  a  sev  ere  reprimand  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  her  dmnken  propensities 


iisities :  nothing 
of  the  senhora; 
person  really  ad- 
tn  the  most  furi- 


e,  I  am  told,  availed  themselves  of 
the  permission  now  given,  to  quit  their  con-  j 
vents,  alleging  that  they  had  been  compell- 
ed to  assume  the  veil ;  but  such  instances  are 
still  rare," 

Ettqurtte. — '  A  lady  who  called  upon  me 
this  morning,  and  who  has  passed  twenty 
years  of  her  life  in  this  country,  related  an 
of  the  King,  upon  his  first  arrival  | 
,  strikingly  characteristic  of  that  te- 
of  etiquette  which  sufficiently 
j  the  real  state  of  his  feelings,  however 
» to  repress  their 
|  one  of  the 
i  placed 

"What  is  all 
I'm  all  this!"  said  he,  "how  came 
chairs  here!"  To  which  the  attendants 
^fftat  they  were  intended  for  the  use 
jrtes,  when  they  came  to  pay  their 
to  his  Majesty,  he  quickly  rejoined, 
>  Cortes !  take  them  away  instantly !  no 

■sioa  iftaM  mmmm  tm$>  a  chair  10  my  ptt- 

jA^t^*:  


launched  forth 

;  venting  her  wrath  at  what  she 
called  the  "infamous"  calumnies  of  the 
priest,  in  language  too  gross  to  repeat.' 

Royal  Family. — '  The  royal  family  con- 
sists of  two  sons  and  four  daughters.  The 
king's  personal  wealth  and  property  are  enor- 
mous ;  and  no  less  than  six  men  arc  said  to 
have  been  employed  at  llio,  for  the  space  of 
three  successive  days,  in  packing  up  his  gold, 
previous  to  the  embarkation :  before  the  new 
order  of  affairs  took  place,  he  was  in  posses- 
sion of  nlmott  every  thing  in  Lisbon ;  but,  at 
present,  his  income  is  considerably  curtailed, 
so  as  to  leave  him  af  ' 
80,0001." 

Lent  and  Holy  Week.—'  The 
of  Lent  and  the  Holy  Week,  although  much 
nature  as  those  in  all  Catholic 


of  the 

countries,  have  been  carried  here  to  an  ex- 
treme of  impious  and  absurd  farce,  which, 
without  »eeing,  it  is  difficult  to  credit.  The 
processions  on  every  Friday  have  been  very  I 
numerous.   Among  the  penitents,  was  a  lady  I 
who  follow©"  a  wooden  image  of  our  Sa-  ' 


vlour,  without  even  the  resource  of  a  veil  or 
hood,  walking  barefootod  through  all  the  filth 
of  the  streets,  exposed  to  the  rude  stare  of  the 
assembled  populace.  This  penance  appears 
doubly  severe,  when  it  is  recollected  that  the 
paving  of  the  streets  is  of  the  very  worst  de- 
scription, and  the  city  built  upon  an  ever- 
lasting succession  of  steep  hills,  to  say  no- 
thing of  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  dirt  col- 
lected therein.  The  other  day  was  enacted 
the  hanging  of  Judas,  and  the  sacrifice  of 
Abraham,  in  the  open  streets.  The  port  of 
Isaac  was  performed  by  a  half-naked  boy, 
and  Abraham  held  a  long  knife  in  his  hand, 


which  Ke  pretended  to  strike  into  his  back, 
every  moment,  for  at  least  a  hundred  times 
running:  but  another  boy,  pressed  in  dirty 
tinselled  rags  and  soiled  feathers,  with  paint- 
ed wings  upon  his  shoulders,  who  was  meant 
to  be  an  angel,  walked  behind  the  two,  hold- 
ing a  red  ribbon,  one  end  of  which  was  tied 
round  the  murderous  weapon  ;  and  as  often 
as  Abraham  set  upon  poor  Isaac,  so  often 
did  the  angel  pull  back  his  arm  with  a  dex- 
terous jerk,  by  which  means  all  mischief  was 
prevented.  The  king  washed  the  feel  of 
twelve  beggars  on  Holy  Thursday.  This  of- 
fice used  to  be  performed  by  the  patriarch, 
but  as  that  personage  is  now  suppressed,  the 
duly  devolves  upon  his  majesty.  With  the 
exception  ol  trie  lany  to  wnom  1  nave  jtnl 
alluded,  the  exhibition  of  penitents  this  year 
was  quite  i  nsignificaut  A  very  few  years  ago, 
an  old  fidalgo,  of  irnmcntc  anarqutttre,  and 
who  had  been  guilty  of  all  sorts  of  enormi- 
ties, wiped  off  every  sin  at  once,  and  afforded 
a  pious  triumph  to  the  priesthood,  by  crawl- 
ing through  the  city  upon  his  hands  and 
knees,  uudertieadi  a  cart  which  conveyed  an 
intake  of  the  virgin ;  when  the  cart  stopped, 
or  he  was  tired,  he  reposed  himself  upon  his 
hswmches,  sitting  always  in  the  attitude  of  a 
dog.' 

We  some  weeks  ago  quoted  from  this 
work  one  or  two  anecdotes  of  the  fil- 
thy and  disgusting  habits  of  the  Portuguese, 
and  we  will  not  add  to  die  details.  That 
Mrs.  Kaillie  pm«ents  an  interesting  picture 
of  Lisbon  cannot  lie  denied,  and  that  it  is  a 
one,  we  do  nol  doubt 


A  Short  Extract  from  the  Life  of  General 
Atina.  I*ublbhed  by  Himself.  8vo.  pp. 
107.  London,  1825. 
The  gold  mines  in  South  America  were  dis- 
covered about  the  same  time  that  coal  was 
found  in  England  ;  and  although,  at  the  time, 
one  might  appear  worthless  compared  with 
the  other,  yet  it  is  certain  that,  while  the  one 
has  contributed  mr  t  essentially  to  the 
wealth  and  power  of  England,  the  other 
has  been  a  leading  cause  of  the  ruin  of  Spain. 
With  a  soil  rich  bevond  all  neighbouring  na- 
tions, producing  the  fruits  of  the  earth  al- 


spontaneously,  and  with  a  treasury  fcapt 
constandy  replenished  from  the  New  Wgjld, 
the  Spaniards  became  sluggish  and  inadwve, 
and  have  degenerated  in  proportion  as  ether 
countries  have  advanced.  Governed  by  a 
succession  of  weak  or  wicked  princes,  fet- 
tered by  bigotry  and  intolerance,  and  op- 
pressed by  arbitrary  meiwures  and  the, 
odious  and  cruel  inquisition,  she  seemed 
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to  possess  a  hc.ro  or  a  statesman 
ame  at  length  little  better  than  ., 


neither 

and  became  at  length  litue  better  man  an 
appanage  of  trance.  Even  this  was  not 
wiAicieut  for  the  ambition  of  Bonaparte,  who 
imported  his  own  brother  on  Spain  <u  a  mo- 
narch, and  look  military  possession  of  the 
country. 

Great  Britain,  which  long  and  often,  single- 
handed,  had  contended  against  the  over- 
whelming power  of  France,  saw  the  whole 
1'eainsula  at  the  feel  of  Napoleon :  but  al- 
though the  Spaniards  were  thus  humiliated, 
there  were  a  lew  men  to  be  found  possessing 
the  spirit  which  once  characterized  their 
country,  and  they  determined  to  resist  the 
|«mer  of  the  foreign  invader.  Deputies  ar- 
rived in  Knglaad,  who  instantly  gave  every 
assistance ;  British  legions  were  poured  in- 
to the  Peninsula,  and  although  it  was 


j  yet  ultimately  the  French 
were  expelled  the  country,  and  the  kid- 
napped imbecile  Ferdinand  VII.  was  seat- 
ed on  die  Uirone  of  his  ancestors. 

During  Otis  war,  among  the  few  S|ioniards 
who  distinguished  themselves,  the  name  of 
Alma  was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous.  Xa- 
viec  Mina  (who  since  fell  in  Mexico),  a 
young  and  enthusiastic  native  of  Navarre, 
organised  a  guerilla  force,  with  which  he 
was  very  successful  in  attacking  and  annoy- 
ing the  French,  until  he  was  taken  prisoner. 
IBs  uncle,  Espoz  y  Mina,  whose  brief  me- 
moir is  now  before  us,  succeeded  his  ne- 
phew in  the  command,  and  has  since  ren- 
dered the  name  still  more  illustrious ;  not 
only  in  the  former  war,  but  in  tbe  noble 
stand  he  made  last  year  to  prevent  his  coun- 
try from  being  again  conquered  by  France. 

We  need  not  remind  our  readers  of  the 
attempts  to  establish  u  constitutional  go- 
vernment in  Spain,  and  of  the  treacherous 
conduct  of  her  priest-led  king,  and  several 
Spanish  general*,  such  as  Morillo,  O'Dou- 
iifll,  and  Ballasteros.  General  Mina,  how- 
ever, was  as  patriotic  as  he  was  brave :  he 
fought  as  long  as  there  was  the  least  chance 
of  successful  resistance,  and  then  resigned 
the  contest  with  an  honourable  capitulation, 
lie  is  now,  with  some  hundred  of  Ins  fellow 
patriots,  in  this  country,  many  of  whom 
would  have  perished  of  want,  bad  not  Bri- 
tish humanity  interfered  in  their  behalf,  and 
tailed  a  subscription  for  their  relief.  Of  gold 
and  silver  General  Mina  has  none,  with 
which  to  assist  his  suffering  countrymen; 
bjit  he  has  written  a  short  extract  from  his 
interesting  life,  die  whole  profits  of  which 
are  devoted  to  their  aid.  Triis  circumstance 
would,  we  are  sure,  be  an  additional  motive 
for  purchasing  copies,  were  not  the  interest- 
ing nature  of  die  work  sufficient.  It  is  this 
circumstance,  as  well  as  a  request  on  the 
part  of  the  general,  which  prevents  us  from 
quoting  so  freely  from  his  book  as  we  should 
otherwise  do. 

General  Mina  was  bom  at  Idoiin,  a  vil- 
lage of  Navarre,  on  the  17di  of  June,  1781 ; 
his  father  was  a  former,  and  he  worked  at 
husbandry  until  the  French  invasion  in 
I 808,  when  he  entered  the  army  as  a  sol- 
dier, and  successively  rose  to  die  rank,  of 
cominander-iu-thitf  of  the  piealla-  c  f  Na- 


varre. Tie  general  take*  a  rapid  -view  of 
bil  military  life;  and  so  active  is  guerilla 
warfare,  that,  in  one  campaign,  he  gave  bat- 
tle or  sustained  an  attack  in  143  regular  or 
occasional  actions,  without  reckoning  small 
encounters.  As  a  proof  of  the  determined 
character  of  General  Mina,  as  well  as  his 
bravery,  we  shall  quote  his  own  evidence  : 
'  Among  tbe  instances  iu  which,  during 
the  war  in  Spain,  the  enemy's  squares  were 
charged  widi  success,  were  three  squares 
broken  by  me,  viz  that  at  l'laceucia,  where, 
notwithstanding  the  superior  number  of  the 
enemy,  I  made  1200  infantry  prisoners,  and 
put  to  the  sword  die  whole  of  his  cavalry : 
that  of  SaniMicsi,  where  I  charged  die  co- 
lumn called  the  Inftrml,  took  900  men  pri- 
soners, and  followed  up  the  remainder  as  far 
as  S6s ;  and  that  of  Lerin  and  the  plains 
of  Ix>d.*a,  where,  at  the  head  of  my  cavalry, 
and,  notwithstanding  General  Barbot  was 
only  at  the  distance  of  a  musket-shot  from 
the  field  of  battU,  and  that  6000  men  more 
were  only  three  leagues  off,  I  broke  several 
times  the  square  formed  by  the  enemy,  who 
were  infantry,  and  killed  or  took  prisoners 
a  column  of  11 00  men,  of  whom  only  the 
commander  of  the  column,  and  two  others, 
escaped. 

'  The  French,  rendered  furious  by  the  dis- 
asters they  experienced  in  Navarre,  and  by 
their  fruitless  attempts  to  exterminate  my 
(roops,  having  begun  a  horrible  mode  of  war- 
fare upon  me  in  1811,  hanging  and  shooting 
every  soldier  and  officer  of  mine  who  fell  into 
dieir  hands,  as  also  /he  friends  of  the  volun- 
teers who  served  with  me,  and  carrying  off 
to  France  a  great  number  of  families,  I  pub- 
lished, on  the  14th  of  December,  die  same 
year,  a  solemn  declaration,  composed  of 
tw  etuy-three  articles,  die  first  of  which  ran 
thus  \—ln  Navarre,  a  war  of  erttrminatUm, 
without  quarter,  is  ilexLurtd  uguim!  the  French 
<u  my,  without  distinction  of  toldirrt  or  chiefs, 
'lot  excepting  the  <  mix  ror  of  the  French.  And 
this  sort  of  warfare  I  carried  on  for  some 
time,  keeping  always  in  the  Valley  of  Ron- 
cal  a  great  depot  of  prisoners,  so  that  if  die 
enemy  hung  or  shot  one  of  my  officers,  I  did 
die  same  with  four  of  his;  if  one  of  my  sol- 
diers,  I  did  the  same  with  twenty  of  his.  In 
this  manner  I  succeeded  in  terrifying  him, 
and  obliged  him  to  propose  to  me  the  cessa- 
tion of  so  atrocious  a  system,  which  was  ac- 
cordingly agreed  to.' 

In  such  a  warfare  Mina  was  oftcu  in  great 
danger,    lie  says  : — 

4  Once,  on  the  23rd  April,  1812,  at  break 
of  day,  having  been  sold  by  die  1'artizan 
Malcarado,  w1k>  had  previously  made  his  ar- 
rangements with  General  l'aneticr,  and  had 
withdrawn  the  advanced  guard  from  U'fnre 
liohres,  I  saw  myself  surrounded  in  the  town 
by  100O  infantry  and  200  cavalry,  and  was 
attacked  by  five  hussars  at  the  very  door  of 
the  house  where  I  lodged  :  I  defended  my 
myself  from  these  latter  with  the  tar  of  the 
door,  the  only  weapon  I  had  at  hand,  while 
my  attendant,  Louis  Gaston,  was  saddling 
my  horse ;  and,  mounting  immediately,  with 
his  assistance,  I  sallied  ford;,  charged  them, 
followed  Uicin  up  the  Mreet,  cut  off  an  arm 
of  one  of  them  at  OSt  blow,  immediately  col- 


lected some  of  my  men,  charged  the  enemy 
several  times,  rescued  many  of  my  soldiers 
and  officers  who  had  been  made  prisoners, 
and  continued  the  contest  for  more  than 
three  quarters  of  an  hour,  in  order  that  the 
remainder-might  escape.  This  Louis  Gaston 
I  always  retain  about  my  person  as  a  friend. 
The  next  day  I  caused  Malcarado  and  his 
attendant  to  Ik*  shot ;  while  three  alcaldes 
and  a  parish  priest,  likewise  concerned  in  the 
plot,  were  hanging.' 

We  shall  not  make  any  further  extracts, 
for  the  reasons  we  have  stated ;  but  w«  re- 
commend the  volnrae  in  the  strongest  terms 
to  the  public,  since  to  purchase  it  is  not  on- 
ly to  possess  a  work  highly  interesting,  and 
worth  more  than  the  money,  but  it  is  serv- 
ing the  cause  of  humanity,  and  giving  a 
mite  to  relieve  diose  who  have  suffered  in  a 
cause  wh{ch  every 
that  of  liberty! 


Analysis  of  the  Ijundon  BoU-Rimwi,  in  which 
it  comprised  the.  History  of  the  Polite  Art, 
$c.  IfC.    12mo.  pp.  159.    London,  1824. 

Wl  should  do  a  manifest  injustice  to  Terpsi- 
chore and  her  myriads  of  votaries,  if  we  suf- 
fered one  quarter's  moon  to  i 
noticing  the  Analysis  of  the  Lot 
Boom,  which  contains  a  good 
dancing,  the  etiquette  of  tbe  f 
serrations  on  country  dances,  < 
waltzes,  and  a  collection  of,  we  believe,  i 
sixty  dances,  with  directions,  and  the  musk 
very  neady  printed .  I  f,  after  our  notice  of  this 
work,  any  citizen's  wife  or  daughter  blunders 
in  a  country  dance,  quadrille,  or  waltz,  at  the 
City  of  London  Tavern,  the  Ix>rd  Mayor's 
Easter  ball,  or  elsewhere,  we  shall  deem  tbe 
crime  not  only  unpardonable  in  itself,  but  an 
act  of  wilful  contumacy  against  the 
and  ourselves— to  say  nothing  of  f" 
publisher,  of  the  city  | 


Wintrr-FAXning  Paslimes;  or,  the  Merry- 
Makrr't  Companion.  By  Rachel  Revel, 
Spinster.  12rao.  pp.  184.  London,  1824. 

If,  after  completing  such  a  collection  of 
evening  sports  as  Miss  Rachel  Revel  here 
presents  us  with,  she  remains  a  spinster  next 
Christmast  we  shall  say  die  age  of  chivalry 
is  gone.  Until  we  saw  the  present  volume, 
we"  confess  we  were  not  acquainted  with  one 
tenth  part  of  die  pastimes  with  which  young 
people— and  old  ones,  if  of  a  merry  disposi- 
tion— may  beguile  a  winter's  evening ;  there 
is  somediing  quite  taking  in  the  very  name 
of  the  amusements,  which  sets  curiosity  on 
dx!  edge.  Who  would  not  like  to  know  in 
what  the  pastime  of '  All  my  eye'  consists,  w 
would  hesitate  to  play  at  the  game  of  *  Kiss 
the  person  you  love  liest,  wi  .gout  disclosmt 
the  secret.'  Then  there  are  the  Twelfth-Night 
diameters — no  less  than  one  hundred  and 
forty-two  in  numlivr ;  why,  really,  had  tM 
work  reached  us  in  time,  we  would  almost 
have  had  engravings  made  from  them, 
published  a  supplementary  munber  m 9 
middle  of  tbe  week,  to  anticipate 
Night :  asit  is,  wecan  only  recommend 
Revel's  little  work  to  all  who  are  fowl  ofm- 
luxeiu  amusement. 


AND  WKEKI/Y  RBVrcW.- 


A  I'uetmd   Hutoricai    DietuMury.  By 
i.iopx  r  Lama,  author  of  the  Universal 
&c.    Part  1. 


turn 


Or  dw  utility  of  works  of  this  descript 
iVwcmi,  we  appreltend,  be  but  one  opinion ; 
and  the  want  of  one  on  the  plan  of  this  II  w- 
krua]  Dictionary  must  long  have  Im-n  felt 
ht  «my  one  who  seeks  for  ready  information 
wpeauog  names,  that  he  would  search  for 
lrnaai  in  the  roosrt  copious  biographical  work. 
V  amprebensive  is  the  plan  of  the  [^resent 
»'«t.  that  it  will  embrace  sereral  thousands 
t  names  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  find 
01  injr  other  work  of  reference  in  our  own 
i>:<7v»& ;  and,  in  order  to  satisfy  ourselves 
»  to  it*  copiousness,  we  looked  for  and 
sereral  which  we  certainly  did  not 
i  to  meet  with.    It  would  be 


Mark*  can  supply  any  biographical  details 
wspjrtinB  the  various  individual  ;  nor  will 
asy  one  think  of  consuhmg  it  for  such  a  pur- 
pose, bat  will  rather  rum  to  it  to  satisfy  himself 
"-•rmtne  dates,  ice,  connected  with  well- 
kaosru  names,  or  to  obtain  ready  informa- 
respecting  persons  and  placet  that  he 
•wM  bi  Tain  look  for  elsewhere.    Nor  is  it 
("sh  m  the  departments  of  hi«torv,  btogra- 
1*",  uB  geography,  that  this  dictionary  is 
l»v*lafH;  nch  :  it  contains  also  a  great  deal 
t<  isimution  relative  to  heraldry,  and  the 
fcaorr  rf  loglis*  families, — to  nurnisma- 
«w  «ad  antiquities,  with  frequent  ilhistra- 

toitisa  w 

<iw»ysnll  be,  found  in 
«1  bUarv :  nor  do  we  doubt  but  that  it  will 
*q«wfbTthea 


Magazine.  We  advise  the  editor  of  The 
Proi  incial  Magazine  to  get  a  better  paper  in 
future,  for  he  does  himself  a  manifest  injus- 
tice by  printing  on  such  thin  paper  as  is 
used  in  the  first  number.  A  little  more  at- 
tention to  correctness  in  the  printing  is  also 
advisable 


TV  fratincial  Ibfrtcnzinr  ami  Revirtc,  No.  I. 

pp.  1 12.    Leeds  and  London,  1825. 
It  is  not  very  usual  with  us  to  notice  peri- 
for  two  rc^ons:  first  because  they 
that  a  very  bnef 


.  very  bnef  notice  of 
iva  would  occupy  a  huge  portion  of  our 
I*5w;  and,  secondly,  because  all  that  are 
u"rtti  Inowing  are  generally  pretty  familiar 
to  the  public.  We  arc,  however,  induced  to 
to  out  of  our  way  on  the  present  occasion, 
Utanse  we  would  not  suffer  so  creditable  an 
'"(tempt  as  tiiat  of  establishing  a  magazine  in 
*  Manufacturing  town,  ivniol*;  from  the  me- 
ttspous,  to  pass  unnoticetl.  This  has  been 
fwjoemly  attempted  without  success.  Some 
l«rs  ago,  there  was  a  Salopian  Magazine, 
rubnsbed  at  Shrewsbury,  of  considerable  rap 
rt,  bat  we  believe  the  oldest  of  the  provincial 
raanaaes  is  one  published  at  Sherborne, 
«*r  Aa  title  of  the  Weekly  Entertainer. 
'!  was  eoimnencc-d  by  Mr.  Goadley,  ,n  the 
itinued,  under  the  title  of 
liseellanv,  until  1783,  when  it 
«•*»  cW^-ed  to  The  Weekly  Entertainer. 

Ttf  Provincial  Magazine  contains  several 
***-»ritten  articles,  principally  of  a  light 
"•tare,  and  ie,  we  think,  folly  equal,  in  point 
*f  merit  'though  the  editor  need  not  thank  us 
*f  the  compliment),  to  the  fir-t  number  of 
tSe  BwtWwastoJ  new  send  of  The  London 


The   l'i>t/nfitt        Captatn  C<>ok  round  the 
World.     Wuh  a  MapT  a  Portrait,  ami  a 
Mi  <mtir  of  hit  Lift.     12mo.   p  .  637. 
London,  1824. 
At  a  lime  when  the  spirit  of  geographical 
discovery  is  so  prevalent  and  so  liberally  en- 
couraged by  the  British  government,  public 
attention  almost  involuntarily  turns  to  the 
voyages  of  Capt.  Cook,  the  greatest  naviga- 
tor the  world  has  produced  ;  we  say  this  ad- 
visedly, ami  without  forgetting  Columbus. 

The  collection  of  Cook's  voyages  before 
us  is  necessarily  abridged,  for,  cheap  as  lite- 
rature is,  we  cannot  expect  a  work  which  was 
published  at  a  few  guineas,  should  now  be 
sold  for  a  few  shillings.  The  abridgment, 
however,  consists  in  stripping  them  of  much 
of  their  technicality,  and  omitting  such  details 
as  are  least  interesting  ;  to  us,  however,  on 
a  cursory  perusal,  it  appears  that  the  third 
and  most  important  voyage  is  given  almost 
entire. 

The  work  is  embellished  with  twenty-seven 

Coot,  ISK'Si  mo*  con^tr"  esdtUonof 
the  voyages  of  this  great  circumnavigator 
we  have  seen,  at  any  thing  like  the  price. 

  —  -  — 

ORIGINAL. 

THE  SOUTH  tRK  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Literary  Chronicle. 
Sin, — Disposed  at  all  times  to  contribute  to 
the  interest  and  variety  of  your  columns,  I 
transmit  to  you  herewith  some  sketches  of 
American  peculiarities,  written  in  1822, 
whkh,  applying  particularly  to  the  southern 
districts  of  the  Coiled  States,  I  assure  you 
are  not  exaggerated. 

MtlUaryjliutcr.—l  arrived  in  this  quarter 
of  the  1'  nited  States  in  time  to  witness  one  of 
tho-<e  grotesque  exhibitions  which  are  called, 
in  t!  i»  ecuntry, '  county  musters."  Every  state 
i  in  subdivided  into  counties,  tin-  male  popula- 
'  tiun  of  which,  within  certain  ages,  must  as- 
semble once  or  oftener,  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  at  the  county  town.  They  are  required 
to  appear  with  a  musket ;  but  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  fowling-piece  is  connived  at,  with  a 
common  powder-horn  for  a  cartourh-box. 
Many  being  too  poor  to  provide  themselves 
even  with  these  seauty  accoutrements,  carry, 
in  place  of  a  firelock,  a  large  bludgeon,  or 
the  handle  of  a  hoe,  or  a  mcmlier  of  some 
other  broken  agricultural  instrument.  This 
strange  incongruous  group,  when  I  first  saw 
it,  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  one  of  those 
mobs  of  the  populace  who  collect  in  St. 
Giles's,  in  London,  hot  from  their  Baccha- 
nalian rev  els,  on  a  Sunday  evening,  for  pur- 
poses of  mischief  or  riot.  About  noon,  the 
superior  officer,  or  general  as  he  is  termed, 
was  seen  on  horseback,  rapidly  skirting  the 
plain  on  which  we  were  met.  The  only  ar- 
ticle of  uniform  he  wow  was  a  cocked  hat 


the  glittering  lace  on  winch  oddry  contrast*! 
with  an  old  brown  coat  and  a  pair  of  cala- 
manco pantaloons,  and  having  a  lofty  while 
plume  stuck  in  front  of  it,  which  waved  in 
long  vibrations  as  he  galloped  towards  the 
centre  of  the  ground.  The  hoarse  twang  of 
a  cracked  bugle  announced  his  arrival ;  and 
then  commenced  the  irresistibly-ludicrous 
attempt  to  reduce  the  rude  chaotic  mass 
who  acknowledged  his  authority,  to  some- 
thing like  military  i 
officers  seemed  to 

;  and,  to 


rder.  The  object  of  the 
be  to  form  a  line:  no 


ttrrwy 

than  they  were  well  able 
to  accomplish.  No  sooner  had  they  suc- 
ceeded at  one  point,  than  the  rabble  they 
commanded  had,  at  another,  relapsed  into 
their  natural  element  of  confusion.  In  this 
fruitless  and  unprofitable  manner,  the  day 
was  almost  exhausted,  when,  after  incn-dtbfo 
exertions,  the  straight  line  being  as  nearly 
attained  as  a  figure  in  the  shape  of  a  para- 
bola admitted  of,  the  general  dismissed  his 
apt  and  docile  troops  with  an  harangue,  in 
which  he  praised  the  alacrity  with 
they  obeyed  the  summons  to  assemb! 
was  judiciously  silent  respecting  thei 
duct  or  merits  in  the  field. 
^StaU  tfStcietj,.  —  As  to  aociety^t  would 

where  the  opportunities  of  improvement  me 
so  circumscribed:  but,  admitting  it  were 
otherwise,  I  am  not  sure  that  ■  correspond- 
ing  disposition  generally  exists.  I  do  not 
mean  to  insinuate  the  most  distant  reflection 
on  gentlemen  engaged  in  commerce,  for  de- 
voting the  better  part,  or,  if  necessary,  the 
whole  of  their  time,  to  the  avocations  of  bu- 
siness ;  but  here  a  very  short  period  in  the 
course  of  a  day  is  sufficient  to  discharge  ait 
professional  duties ;  and  common  sense,  er 
that  vanity  which  is  peculiar  to  us  all,  should 
suggest  to  them  Uie  desirableness  of  dedics*- 


with  regret,  that  such  a  spirit  seems  to  i 
mate  but  comparatively  a  very  few  of  the 
inhabitants  of  these  districts:  in  place  of  stu- 
dy,  the  greater  proportion  of  their  leisure  is 
wasted  in  balancing  a  chair,  iu  smoking  & 
cigar,  in  sleeping  on  a  sofa,  or  in  frivolous 
and  insipid  amusements; — yet  these  are  thfe 
individuals  who  may  lie  sent  to  the  general 
assemblies,  or  perhaps  to  congress,  to  legis- 
late on  some  of  the  most  important  questions 
that  can  be  submitted  to  human  decision. 
There  cannot  be  a  better  illustration  of  the 
policy  of  those  restrictions  which  in  England 
limit  the  right  or  the  power  to  participate  in 
the  national  councils,  to  those  who,  by  their 


sarily  the  best  qualified  to  deliberate  with 
effect  on  whatever  can  promote  her  internal 
prosperity  or  her  external  glory.  Away  with 
all  those  idle  plans  of  reform  which  have 
been,  and  I  presume  still  are,  industriously 
propagated  throughout  the  kingdom  I  There 
was  a  time  when  I  myself,  with  man v  ethers, 
might,  in  the  thouglnlws  enthusiasm  of  yduth, 
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have  seen  something  to  admire  in  these  fasci- 
nating theories  or  delusions-;  but,  if  time  and 
reflection  bad  not  altered  my  opinion  on  the 
subject,  the  example  of  this  country  must 
have  convinced  me  of  their  danger;  and  I 
may  be  permitted  to  add,  that  nothing  can 
be  more  meritorious  than  the  manlv  and  con- 


uniformly 
»ever  plau- 
sible in  speculation,  can  never  be  practically 
adopted,  without  leading  to  boundless  anar- 
chy or  confusion. 

N  .i-,',.,i'.<  Birth-day. — Par  be  it  from 
me,  in  speaking  with  this  freedom  of  certain 
peculiarities  characteristic  of  this  part  of  the 
United  States,  to  intend  the  slightest  dispa- 
ragement of  the  people  or  institutions  of 
this  country: — ana  I  shall  now  very  briefly 
commemorate  the  events  of  a  day,  being 
nothing  less  than  the  anniversary  of  the 
birth-day  of  Washington.  The  morning  was 
ushered  in  by  that  jingling  of  bells  which  ge- 
nerally intimates  the  approach  of  a  dust-cart 
on  the  streets  of  lxmdon ;  and,  in  the  course 
of  the  forenoon,  the  inhabitants  repaired  to 
a  church,  not  certainly  the  most  appropriate 
place  for  angry  discussion,— to  hear  an  ora- 
tion delivered  by  a  gentleman  who  gene- 
rally volunteers  his  sen-ices  on  this  annual 
occasion  The  declaration  of  American  in- 
dependence was  his  text,  bat,  like  many 
other  preachers,  he  very  soon  lost  sight  of 
it  He  was  happy  in  touching  on  even- 
subject  not  connected  with  the  occasion, 
and  in  avoiding  every  topic  which  it  would 
have  been  seasonable  to  enforce.  As  Great 
Britain  is  honoured,  in  these  invectives,  with 
peculiar  notice,  she  was  inveighed  against, 
by  this  deelaimer,  with  little  dignity  or  mo- 
deration. In  the  outrageous  violence  of  his 
abuse,  it  was  difficult  to  discover  the  precise 
misconduct,  on  her  part,  which  was  so  vehe- 
mently  condemned;  but  I  collected,  from 
some  of  the  individuals  around  me,  who  un- 
derstood him  better  than  I  did,  that  what 
moved  the  passions  of  the  orator  to  so  exalt- 
ed a  pitch  was  the  apathy  evinced  by  the 
English  ministry,  in  reference  to  the  existing 
struggle  of  die  Greeks  to  rescue  themselves 
from  Turkish  oppression.  According  to 
this  wise  politician,  we  should  have  im- 
petuously rushed  with  our  fleets  and  ar- 
mies, and  committed  ourselves  in  the  war,  be- 
fore we  were  well  aware  either  of  its  object  or 
its  cause.  It  seems  that  all  our  generous  sa- 
crifices, in  delivering  Europe  from  the  arms 
or  the  influence  of  Bonaparte,  are  of  no  mo- 
ment or  merit,  so  long  as  Greece  writhes  un- 
linion  of  the  Porte.  With 
t,  to  this  candid  critic,  I 
d  suggest  that,  considering  how  tamely 
the  United  States  submitted  to  the  accumu- 
lated insults  of  the  most  daring  despot  of 
modern)  times,  it  might  not  be  an  unaccept- 
able mode  of  redeeming  their  credit  with  the 
world,  to  undertake  the  glorious  task  of  Gre- 
cian emancipation. 

But  to  return  to  my  subject — In  the  even- 
ing there  was  a  public  ball.  The  room  was 
decorated  with  several  emblematical  devices, 
and  the  attendance 

the 


more  remarkable  for  his  magnitude  than  any 
other  attribute.  I  observed  that  the  ladies 
danced  in  rotation.  Each  of  them  had  a 
number,  which,  on  being  called  by  a  person 
who  acted  as  master  of  ceremonies,  the  indi- 
vidual to  whom  it  belonged  appeared  on  the 
floor.  This  arrangement,  thdugh  singular, 
was  not  without  its  utility ;  but  die  perform- 
ance of  the  gentlemen  was  not  regulated  by 
any  similar  law.  The  music  was  most  bar- 
barous. It  consisted  of  a  violin,  drum,  and 
triangle,  played  upon  by  three  Negroes — the 
drum  being  used,  I  presume,  to  soften  the 
tone  of  the  violin,  and  the  triangle  to  give  va- 
riation to  the  drum.  They  performed  not  in 
harmony  but  in  discord,  and  perplexed  rather 
than  asststcd  the  motions  of  the  dancers.  Upon 
the  whole,  this  piece  or  pantomime  was  ma- 
naged with  tolerable  order,  considering  the 
ill -compounded  materials  of  which  it  was 
composed.  The  equality  inseparable  from 
republican  institutions  precludes  all  selec- 
tion or  exclusion  ;  and  nothing  can  be  more 
repugnant  to  our  aristocratic  prejudices  than 
to  see,  as  on  die  occasion  in  question,  the 
very  first  magistrate  of  a  state  compelled  to 
stoop  to  the  degradation  of  participating  in 
all  that  boisterous  mirth  or  coarse  enjoyment 
in  which  the  vulgar  part  of  every  community, 
wherever  they  are  admitted,  are  certain  to  in- 
dulge. 

Commerce. — With  regard  to  commerce  in 
this  section  of  the  United  States,  it  appears  to 
be  altogether  of  a  retail  description ;  and  as, 
of  all  professional  people,  the  merchants,  I  be- 
lieve, are  every  where  most  disposed  to  com- 
plain, those  in  this  part  of  the  world  console 
themselves  under  the  real  or  fancied  depres- 
sion of  the  moment,  by  anticipating  some  re- 
vival from  the  expected  restoration  of  trade 
betwixt  this  country  and  out  West  India  pos- 
sessions. To  such  an  event,  I  presume,  the 
British  shipowners  can  have  no  objection ; 
but  I  understand  it  is  intended  at  the  same 
time  to  qualify,  if  not  to  dissolve,  our  colonial 
monopoly.  I  know  how  much  the  mercan- 
tile bias  of  the  present  day  tends  to  unlimited 
freedom,  but  I  doubt  if  the  measure  referred 
to  can  be  adopted  without  repealing  a  funda- 
mental provision  of  the  Navigation  Act.  It 
has  been  justly  observed  by  Adam  Smith, 
that '  wealth  is  of  less  importance  than  safety 
to  a  nation :'  and  it  is  obvious,  that  it  was  the 
object  of  that  clause  of  the  Navigation  Act 
which  compels  the  produce  of  our  colonics 
to  be  brought,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  mo- 
ther country,  in  British  bottoms,  to  establish 
a  nursery  for  seamen,  whence  our  navy  could 
be  rierpetually  supplied.  It  was  the  com- 
mercial rivalry  of  Holland  which  originally 
suggested  the  adoption  of  the  Navigation  Act, 
and  die  naval  ambition  of  the  United  States 
requires  us  to  maintain  it.  There  is,  fortu- 
nately, no  probability  of  England  and  Ame- 
rica being  soon  again  engaged  in  hostilities; 
but,  perhaps,  tbe  best  mode  of  repressing  the 
martial  predilections  of  this  aspiring  republic, 
is  to  abandon  no  part  of  that  system  which 
our  ancestors  considered  indispensable  for 
our  security  and  greatness.  Like  the  Indian 
wamor,  who  sleeps  upon  his  battle-axe,  our 
peace  should  be  governed  by  a 
•  to  die  necessities  of  war: 


and  if  it  be  true  that  the  empire  of  the  ocean 
canuot  be  divided,  we  should  neglect  no  pre- 
caution winch  is  calculausd  to  preserve  that 
maritime  supremacy  we  have  hitherto  ex- 
exercised,  not  merely  for  our  own  benefit,  but 
for  the  general  advantage  of  the  whole  civi- 
lized world.  Viator. 


THE  STEAM-PACKET. 

I  uao  just  time  to  devote  a  night,  and  an 
hour  or  two  on  the  following  morning,  to 
scenes  worth  witnessing  in  this  noble  town 
of  Liverpool,  when  my  wandering  disposi- 
tion led  me  at  noon  on  board  that  fine  steam- 
packet,  the  St.  George,  whose  signal  was 
flying  from  the  mast,  announcing  her  imme- 
diate departure  for  Ireland.  The  day  was 
remarkably  attractive  :  it  was  one  of  those 
cheerful  skies  which  smile,  as  it  were,  on 
all  beneath,  and  impart,  in  a  wonderful  de- 
gree, that  serenity  and  peace  on  die  minds 
of  us  sublunary  beings,  which  is  so  strongly 
pictured  on  them.  There  was  a  fine  breeze, 
just  enough  to  form  an  agreeable  curl  on  the 
Mersey,  blowing  from  die  south-west ;  '  live 
very  wind,"  said  I,  '  for  wafting  us  to  old 
Erin,  and  keeping  us  at  a  respectful  distance 
from  those  bold  promontories  and  hidden 
rocks,  which,  for  nearly  half  the  passage, 
render  the  voyage  by  no  means  a  safe  one.' 

My  mind,  therefore,  which  had  been  wa- 
vering in  a  sort  of  disagreeable  doubt,  as 
to  whether  I  should  go  or  remain,  was  made 
up  at  once,  by  the  seductive  combination 
before  roe,  to  the  more  valiant  part  of  the 
dispute;  and,  taking  my  small  portmanteau 
from  tbe  hands  of  the  boatman,  I  leapt  on 
board.  I  had  scarcely  time  to  ask  myself 
whether  I  was  really  in  earnest  on  the  mat- 
ter, before  an  autborative  voice,  from  a  smart 
figure,  clad  in  a  blue  frock  i 
more  elevated  part  of  the  < 
claimed, '  let  go  the  engine,  and  i 
head,'  when  all  its  tremendous  machinery  i 
one  hundred  and  ten  horse  power  was  moved 
with  the  celerity  of  clock-work,  and  bore 
away  die  bulky,  but  elegant  St.  George,  at 
a  rapid  rate  out  of  die  harbour.  Her  yards 
I  were  unfurled  to  collect  the  auspicious 
J  breeze,  and  lend  their  aid  to  the  more 
powerful  impetus  of  the  engine.  On  closer 
examination  of  the  quality  of  animal  matter  on 
board,  I  found  myself  one  of  a  most  hetero- 
geneous mixture,  —  a  complete  modem 
Noah's  ark  in  that  particular.  On  the  quarter- 
deck were  strutting,  in  all  the  gaiety 
fashion,  health,  and  colour  could 
beaux  and  belles,  men  of  war,  and 
peace;  lower  down,  were  almndantly  crowd-  . 
ed  together  the  hardy,  though  luckless,  sons 
of  the  emerald  isle,  with  a  plentiful  intermix- 
ture of  women  and  children,  and  horses,  and 
carriages,  and  dogs,  and  gigs.  In  die  cabin, 
I  found  elegant  sofas,  capacious  bed-rooms, 
an  amusing  library,  backgammon  boards, 
and  cards.  On  one  side  of  the  deck,  my  nos- 
trils were  assailed  with  the  multifarious  per- 
fumes of  a  well-stored  kitchen ;  and,  on 
peeping  through  a  small  casement  into  this 
umctum  of  good  living,  I  beheld  the  grisly 
head  of  black  cookey,  who,  being  naturally 
'  to  a  warm  atmosphere,  was  quite 
•  vapotu-bath  of  gravies,  wh.cn 
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speedily  prove  a 
,  as  cool  as  a 
H  over  a  down  different  dishes  of 
i  soups,  joints,  and  puddings,  ail  admi- 
rably arranged  in  a  small  compass,  on  a 

•  co-constructed  steam-furnace,  to  suit  the 
rtoootny  of  the  place  :  which  were,  in  due 

•  .-  : ..  ■<!  r<  -nri  :':.(  diiutvr  «•!  »ur  adventurous 
fa.'  iu  passengers.  By  this  time  we  bad  made 
considerable  progress,  and,  on  turning  my 
e«a  is  the  left,  the  varied  mountains  of 
w'ak*  lay  stretched  before  me,  rugged  and 

id  aspect,  as  if  to  caution  mari- 
;  too  near  an  approach.  My  fel- 
formed  a  very  pleasant  frater- 
■ptuoe  was  in  such  good  hu- 
bkw,  that  we  fresh-water  sailors  smoked 
our  agar*  with  impunity,  and  began,  verily, 
:    ::uuk  •         h-s   not '  UH ui ti, v  aj  btttf 

ranked  among  his  hardy  sons  I  The  hours 
fie«  swiftly  on  pleasure's  wings,  and  at  four 
o'clock  we  sat  down,  to  put  my  black  friend  s 
nsiaaiy  skill  to  the  test ;  all  but  a  delicate 
lady  or  two,  who  had  already  paid  that  tri- 
bute to  the  m  which  it  so  pertinaciously 
tracts  from  ita  novel  votaries,  did  ample  jus- 
tit>  to  b_u  taste.  The  saline  atmosphere  had, 
ir,  tome  measure,  whetted  our  abilities  in  that 
in  addition  to  which  there  was  a  sort  of 
'^ny  emulation,  as  to  who  should  show  him- 
»etf  the  best  seaman,  by  the  most  profuse 
"hag  A  plentiful  hbation  of  mountain  dew 
fe****  the  repast,  and  we  were  still  enjoy- 


ofthe! 


ip  than  we  had  yet 
that  we  were  not 


One  off  those  gales,  not  unfrequcnt  at  this 
«««,  began  to  collect,  and  gathered  force 
»aJi  the  approaching  darkness, — tin*  winds 
'•;.J:..wl%  n-.iT  the  1  vasty  i!<*-|',' — thp 
aasts  and  the  shrouds  crackled. — die  vessel 
beared  with  violence,— and  the  turbulent 
*  j*»s  began  to  bold  a  violent  contention  with 
r<f  nudity  wheels;  the  metamorphosis  of 
.  JOAtecaKres  was  wonderful,  and  the  pro- 
cress  from  smiles  and  chat  to  pale  despon- 
'"•-"3<T  and  silence,  to  any  but  a  suffering 
c,  would  have  formed  a  most  amusing 
Our  stomachs,  as  if  in  revenge 
e  duty  we  had  imposed  on  them, 
j*t  rebellious  spirit,  and  caused  a 
of  their  contents  Some 
party  wisely  retired  to  their  couches, 
I,  with  others,  desirous  of  postponing 
'•aeeril  moment,  ventured  upon  deck,  and 
wed,  in  the  open  air,  to  apply  a  remedy; 

even  this  consolation  was  not  long  al- 
i-owsd  to.    Hie  storm  increased,  the  sails 
rwfed,  and  the  heavy  waves,  which, 
•'■i-t  and  anon,  broke  over  our  deck,  rendered 
situation    not  only  uncomfortable  but 

a  strange — 
In  her  centre  rose 
a  full- 


-•my  glgznUc 


w 

glaring  tires,  whicri 
men,  like  so 
were  incessantly  sup- 


{wjth  fuel.— Nothing  in  ttw  distance 


met  the  eye  but  pitchy  darkness,  except  the 
revolving  light-houses  of  Holyhead,  and  the 
Skerries,  looking  like  twinkling  stars  in  the 
black  firm ament. 

I  would  have  given  a  good  deal,  at  that 
moment,  to  have  been  in  my  snug  cottage  at 
il  .  We  were  just  entering  the  Chan- 
nel ;  and,  although  the  more  dangerous  part 
of  the  vovage  had  passed,  we  had  a  long  night 
and  a  violent  wind,  and  a  mountainous  sea 
to  traverse.  The  deck  was  no  longer  a  fit 
place  for  me; — I  was  sickened  with  the 
shouting  and  the  hurried  steps  of  the  sailors, 
the  rolling  of  the  stores,  and  the  uncourteuus 
salutes  which  I  was  perpetually  receiving 
from  the  restless  ocean.  But  roe  once  more 
in  old  England,  thought  I,  as  I  stretched  my 
jaded  limbs  on  my  unquiet  birth,  and  I  will 
never  allow  a  mad-brained  curiosity  again 
to  place  me  in  such  a  jeopardy  as  this. 
All  night  long  was  I  tormenung  mvself  with 
comparisons  betwixt  a  snug  bed  on  shore 
and  die  miserable  purgatory  I  was  now  en- 
during— '  Oh!  taste,  taste,'  said  I, '  what  an  un- 
accouuublc  being  art  thou !  Happier  should 
I  be  in  pursuing  the  calling  of  a  hardy  hus- 
bandman, than  in  holding  the  station  of  our 
little  commodore.'  But  such  reflections  were 
all  in  vain.  The  hours  seemed,  with  a  most 
provoking  prolongation,  to  be  endless.  The 
eagerness  of  a  lover  for  the  approach  of  that 
moment  which  is  to  give  him  for  ever  the 
fair  object  of  his  adoration  is  a  mere  feeling 
of  indifference  with  what  I  felt  for  the  ap- 
proach of  day.  The  very  stroke  of  the  bell, 
as  it  announced  the  lapse  of  time,  was  a  pe- 
riod of  unendurable  tediousncss.  At  length 
my  miseries  received  an  alleviation.  The 
doubtful  light  of  morning  came,  i  rushed 
upon  deck,  and  inhaled  the  grateful  breeze, 
w  hich  had  now  abated  in  some  degree,  as  the 
best  and  most  valued  gift  in  heaven.  In  the 
hazy  distance  were  observable  the  numerous 
light-houses  which  announced  our  approach 
to  Dublin  Harbour.  The  rise  of  the  sun  soon 
gave  us  a  more  distinct  view  of  the  glorious 
prospect  before  us.  'Had!  northern  Na- 
ples 1  exclaimed,  as  the  matchless  bay  be- 
came more  perceptive, '  at  all  times  beautiful, 
diou  art  to  me,  after  what  I  have  undergone, 
unrivalled.  Welcome,  Ireland!  now  doubly 
endeared,  for  the  care  and  anxiety  and 
trouble  which  I  have  endured  to  behold 
thee!'  a  lost. 


A  BIST  TO  DENTISTS. 

'  A  rose  by  any  other  name  would  smell  as 
sweet:'  notwithstanding,  however,  diis  poetical 
axiom  of  Shakspeare,  it  is  certain  that,  as  the 
world  goes  at  present,  many  persons  and  things 
would  lose  half  their  consequence  and  im- 
portance, were  it  not  for  the  high-sounding 
names  by  which  they  are  designated.  This 
is  a  truth  which  few  persons,  at  the 
dav.  will  attempt  to  co 
on  the 


are  those 
i  of  the  public 
the  value  oft* 
good  name.  The  term  tooth-drawer  would 
be  horribly  vulgar;  even  that  of  dentist  is 
becoming  somewhat  trite  and  common ;  and 
we  therefore  humbly  suggest  to  the  profes- 
sion the  adoption  ef  one  more  classical  and 


unintelligible  to  the  < 
far  more  I 

we  perceive  that  a  M .  Mannont  has  publish- 
ed a  poem  under  the  singular  tide  of  L'Odtm- 
totechtu;  ou  f  Art  du  Dentittc.  What  an  ex- 
traordinary subject  for  four  cantos  of  verse  ! 
We  are  aware  that  poets  have  occasionally 
selected  themes  that  would  have  driven 
Apollo  himself  to  despair:  an  Italian  writer, 
named  Moya,  composed  a  poem  on  Di- 
gestion ;  and  Zaccluroli  and  Ikmafide  both 
sung  the  Inoculation  for  die  Small-pox ; 
vertheless,  we  should  have  as  soon  i 
a  bard  to  deliver  rules  for  I 
verse,  as  those  of  teeth-drawing.  Wa 
or  his  customers,  must  be  very  | 
of  poetry,  considering  the  i 
on  the  virtues  of  jet  blacking  with  which  the 
newspapers  teem;  Bish  was  also^it  one  period, 
we  believe,  'smitten  with  the  charm  of  sacred 
verse ;'  but  then  what  are  their  brief  composi- 
tions com  pared  wiihfourentire cantos?  Brevi- 
ty,, indeed,  is  the  soul  of  wit ;  yet  their  pro- 
ductions are,  at  the  best,  but  like  so  many 
drops  of  otto  of  roses,  compared  with  Heli- 
con itself.  Our  Gallic  neighbours  have  a 
magnificence  and  richness,  in  matters  of  this 
kind,  wherein  they  altogether  excel  us.  And 
then  what  a  sonorous  imposing  term  is  that 
of  Odoniotechnia !  Verily,  we  should  not  be 
surprised  were  it  immediately  adopted  by 
our  cockney  dentists,  who  will  most  assured- 
ly find  their  account  in  introducing  it  into 
their  advertisements ;  first,  because  it  wdl 
certainly  attract  all  those  who  like  to  be 
humbugged  by  words  they  do  not  understand 
— of  whom,  in  dns  enlightened  age,  the  num- 
ber is  by  no  means  small;  and  secondly, 
because  it  will  break  the  teeth  of  many  who 
attempt  to  pronounce  it,  which  will  be  so 
much  the  better  for  Messieurs  die  Odontoteth- 
nuti. 

================= 

ORIGINAL  POETRY. 

TO  MARIAN* 

O !  Winn  my  Marian  yon  young  pine, 

Within  sweet  SealoaV  '  J 

And  1  an  ivy  to  entwine 

That  stately  tree  my 
There,  shadowing  the  sun- warmed  soil, 

la  fond  affection  we  would  grow,  • 
O  !  then  might  tempest,  time,  nor  toil, 

Have  power  to  part,  or  lay  us  low ! 

O !  were  my  love  yon  wild  rose  fair, 

That  blushes  on  Balgowaine's  brae, 
Whn,e  silk  flower  scents  the  enamoured  air, 

And  I  the  lofty  lord  of  day,— 
How  mindful  would  my  rising  ray 

Attend  tbe  odorous  opening  bloom, 
And  kindly  nurse  it  through  the  day, 

Till  chased  by  envious  evening's  gloom. 

O !  were  my  love  yon  green  sweet  brier, 

That  grows  on  Grandholm's  lowly  lawn, 
Where  bud  and  bird  charm  eye  and  ear. 

And  1  tbe  breath  of  dewy  dawn,— 
How  I  would  breathe,  at  new-bom  day, 

In  whispered  words,  each  dear  desire, 
Well  pleased  around  ita  bower  to  play. 

Tin ii  with  impassioned  sighs  expire '. 

How  bappy  I  a  cop  to  be 

Laid  down  by  Powis'  fountain  brink, 
And  she,  my  love, — and  only  she, 

With  me  the  cold  efcai  spring  to  drink. 
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O!  how  unspeakable  my  bliss, 

Tbe  bliw  $o  tender  and  m  true, 
As  me  Iter  smiling  lip*  would  kiss— 

Tike  luscious  bp*  of  cbeny  hue ! 
O !  (hut  I  were  Dou'»  shining  stream, 

That  winds  its  way  with  merry  din, 
My  love  oft  'neuth  (be  nooutide  beam, 

A  Naiad  nymph,  to  wade  therein, — 
How  my  fond  Hood  would  lore  to  lave 

Her  soft-shaped  limbs  so  lily  white. 
And  kiss  the  Hi  tie  feet  that  gave 

My  crystal  current  such  delight '. 
In  yon  secluded  hermitage*, 

Ancnt  St.  Machar'st  ancient  aisle. 
Weaned  from  the  world,  were  I  a  sago 

That  dwelt  within  that  peaceful  pile, 
A  life  so  pious  and  so  pure 

I'd  lead,  that  I  might  after  death 
Toy  vweet  society  ,secure, 

Through  godly  grace  and  holy  fcuth. 
Had  fate  but  fixed  our  happy  bom* 

In  the  dark  den  of  Itubislaw, 
And  many  were  our  year*  to  come 

Within  its  wild  wood's  silent  thaw,—. 
O  !  then,  retired  from  stir  and  stuff. 

Its  turks  would  bloom  a  bower  of  bliss, 
While  all  our  wishes  would  be — life ; 

Our  hopes  on  high— a  heaven  like  this ! 
But  O  !  still  rather  that  I  were 

The  lord  of  B— t's  pleasant  place, 
My  Iotc  tbe  lady  sharing  there, 

My  home — my  heart — my  happiness ! 
Then  our's  would  he  that  blissful  love — 

Thai  purest  passion  only  given 
The  being!  who  abide  above, 

The  saints  and  seraphim*  in  I 


JlEMINtStXNCE. 

As  vesper  wind* 
Press  the  wave  into  the  ocean's  check 

In  golden  calm, 
So  tenderness  will  break, 
When  love's  emotion*  speak 
The  honey-balm 
That  heals  the  fancy  which  it  bind*. 

*  *rTie  cathedral  church  of  old  Aberdeen. 

+  The  hermitage  allurltd  10  here  is  no  fabric 
of  poetic  fancy,  but  of  mere  substantial  stuff — 
brick,  .stone,  and  timber.  It  was  built,  1  be- 
lieve, by  a  late  eccentric,  but  oittcrwi&e  excel- 
lent character.  It  1*  pleasantly  situate  on  a 
gentle  eminence,  partly  overlooking  tbe  trees 
with  which  it  i*  surrounded,  and,  from  ill  octa- 
gon wal|s,  bending  roof,  and  tbe  gilded  cres- 
cent that  gleams  on  its  pinnacle,  it  rather 
wears  an  oriental  aspect.  Tbe  knowledge  of 
what  assuredly  was  the  object  of  it  1  could 
never  obtain,  but,  when  a  school  boy,  I  have 
heard  it  averred  by  older  folks  than  my  asso- 
ciates, that  any  one  who  would  have  cemented 
to  be  confined  in  it  for  the  space  of  seven 
years,  totally  excluded  from  the  sight  of  a  hu- 
man visage  and  the  sound  of  a  human  voice, 
and  during  that  period  not  to  cut  tbe  hair*  of 
his  bead  nor  the  nails  of  bis  fingers  or  toe*, 
would  have  had  this  lonely  dwelling  and  its 
lovely  domains  as  n  reward  for  his  penance 
and  patience.  Care  was  to  have  been  taken 
that,  lu  the  conveyance  of  his  daily  victuals,  no 
communication  could  have  been  made  with  his 
fellow  creature*.  I  never  understood  that  any 
one  ever  attempted  to  gratify  tbe  worm  of  the 
proprietor  and  tbe  wildly  wish  of  possessing 
it;  but  whether  iteeer  bad  an  inhabitant  or  not, 
it  is  known  iu  the  rwiglibouihood  by  uo  other 
name  than  the ilet milage. 


they  tiy 


wing*  i 

Shades  on  tbe  sun-ground  • 

In  swift  career. 
So  memories,  when  I  sigh, . 
Are  darkly  dear 
For  past  joys'  recollection  sake. 

O!  bast  thou  not 

Pcrcctv'd  the  lily  catch  the  bei 

Of  day's  depart  ? 
Thy  *  farewell !'  on  the  sea's  wide  i 
So  chills  my  heart, 
I  fade  in  night's  cold  death,— forgot ! 
  ku.es  mahia. 

A  VALENTINE. 

Though  f  perchance  may  see  thee  not 

On  that  auspicious  day 
When  birds  their  willing  hearts  o 

To  show  mankind  the  way 
1  welcome  thee,  and  wish  a* 

That  joy  may  wai  t  on  thee, 
As  though  our  glances  met 

On  me  look 'd  smilingly. 

I  trust  the  morning  may  be  fair, 

And  beautiful  as  tDOU— 
That  no  dark  cloud  its  tears 

On  nature's  lovely  brow  ; 
I  would  not  that  the  frailest  mist 

Should  spot  the  pule  blue  sky— 
I  would  not  that  the  lightest  breeze 

On  such  a  morn  should  sigh. 

For  these,  alas !  to  those  who  love. 

Presentiments  impart 
Of  hope*  that  fade,  and  thought*  that  pre** 

Like  ruin  on  tbe  heart- 
But  let  not  such  farbodiags  thrill 

That  gentle  bicast  of  thine, 
But  keep  as  faithful  to  thy  vows 

As  I  will  keep  to  mine.  wilpohd. 


FINE  ART S. 

Hutotre  de  la  Pe'udurt  en  Italic ;  depuit  la 
Re<  nitrnwr  dV*  Brasur  Art*  jutqu'  A  la  Fin 
du  18  S&de.  Par L'Abbe  Lakzi.  Traduit 
par  Mad.  A  km  amok  Dieudb. 
Notwithstanding  tbe  numerous  volumes 
that  had  been  previously  written  on  the  sub- 
ject of  punting,  such  a  work  as  that  of 
Lami  was  by  no  means  superfluous.  Its 
object  was  to  give  a  complete  and  connected 
history  of  the  art,  of  the  various  schools 
and  masters,  which  misfit  be  perused  with 
more  pleasure,  and  with  more  profit  also, 
than  works  that,  valuable  as  they  undoubt- 
edly axe,  from  the  biographical  and  histori- 
cal details  they  supply,  are  rather  to  be  con- 
sidered as  books  of  reference,  or  mere  an- 
nals, than  as  designed  to  afford  a  consecu- 
tive view  of  the  different  eras  of  painting 
in  Italy,  The  undertaking  was  certainty  a 
laborious  one,— ooe  that  demanded  industry 
and  perseverance,  and  both  taste  and  zeal : 
nor  was  Lanzi  deficient  in  these  qualities ; 
and  he  has  too  ini  |>.trfed  the  irnires  of  style 
to  his  composition,  bad,  as  far  as  possible, 
avoided  the  rponotony  almost  inseparable 
from  his  subject.  His  arrangement  is  ex- 
cellent, for,  making  the  great  masters  of  each 
school  his  prominent  figures,  and  analysing 
their  merit*  with  scrupulous  exactness,  lie 
contents  him«*tf  >vith  noticing  more  briefly 
their  pupils  and  successors,  and  with  'point- 
ing out  how  far  they  fall  short  of,  or  deviate 
from,  theu  illustrious  guides.  Efe  this  means, 


the  reaaer  can  contemplate  each  group, 
without  fatigue  or  embarrassment ;  and  he  is, 
moreover,  from  time  to  time,  relieved  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  author  elucidates  the 
various  changes  in  taste  and  style,  which 
have  taken  place,  and  tbe  causes  which  have 
led  to  the  decay  of  the  art  io  that  country 
where  it  once  reached  a  degree  of  perfection 
never  since  attained.  It  must  be  confessed, 
however,  that  the  author  occasionally  in- 
dulges too  much  in  minute  details,  and  no- 
tices names  which  have  less  interest  for  fo- 
reigners than  for  his  own  countrymen.  Still 
his  work  is  one  that  will  ever  be  perused 
with  interest  and  profit,  not  only  by  artists 
and  men  of  letters,  but  by  the  general  rea- 
der of  cultivated  taste.  The  translation, 
therefore,  of  it  into  French,  must  be  consi- 
dered as  very  desirable,  since  it  will  thus  be- 
come accessible  to  a  great  many  persons  in 
this  country,  who  arc  unacquainted  with  the 
Italian  language ; — indeed,  we  shonld  sup- 
pose, nearly  to  all  who  are  interested  in 
tlie  subject;  and  the  elegance  and  fidelity 
with  which  Mad.  Dieudc  has  executed 
her  task,  will  leave  them  little  cause  to  re- 
gret that  they  are  unable  to  peruse  the  ori- 
ginal. We  remember  to  have  seen  in  the 
Mairazine  of  the  Fine  Arts,  published  in 
1821,  proposals  for  a  translation  of  Lanzi's 
Storia  Pittorica,  into  English,  but  presume 
that  the  design  was  abandoned  for  want  of 
encouragement. 

Before  closing  this  notice,  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  observe  that  the  work  contains 
much  information  relative  to  other  arts,  con- 
nected with  that  of  painting,  such  as  some 
curious  details  concerning  painted  glass, 
&c,  and  a  very  interesting  account  of  the 
origin  and  progress  of 
wood  and  copper. 

St.  EUGENE  OEGOTT. 

Tuts  artist,  who  is  recently  dead,  was  scene- 
painter  at  the  Opera  House  at  Paris,  where, 
during  forty  years,  he  produced  some  of  the 
most  splendid  scenery  ever  exhibited  in  any 
theatre.  In  that  branch  of  painting  which 
he  professed,  he  was  perhaps  superior  to  ad 
his  contemporaries.  The  taste  and  gran- 
deur which  distinguished  many  of  his  com- 
positions render  it  a  subject  of  regret  that 
they  should,  from  their  very  nature,  be  des- 
tined to  oblivion.  In  this  respect  the  fate 
of  the  scene-painter  too  closely  resembles 
that  of  die  actor :  however  admirable  either 
may  be,  he  can  be  appreciated  only  by  his 
immediate  contemporaries;  to  posterity  be 
will  be  known  Iwrdly  by  name.  In  painting 
for  the  stage,  there  is  little  to  stimulate  the 
artist,  beyond  pecuniary  emolument  and  a 
momentary  approbation.  It  were  to  be 
wished,  Uierefore,  that  the  superior  produc- 
tions of  this  class  should  be  occasionally  res- 
cued from  total  oblivion  by  the  graver ;  which 
is  certainly  often  employed  oa  far  less  inter- 
esting and  less  valuable  subjects. 


M.  Degoly  has  left  some  able  pupils, 
long  whom  are  M.  Ctceri  and  M.  I*- 
iene,  the  former  of  whom  is  a  most  adrni- 
sceiM^nainter,  and  the  latter,  oneof  the 
ere  of  the  Diorama.     i  by  Google 


among 
guene, 
rable 
painiere 
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CBFEK  MTDAL  OF  LORD  STKOX. 

Tuts  magnificent  and  truly  classical  bronze 
medallion',  which  is  published  by  Mr.  Picker- 
ing, of  Chancery  Lane,  is  a  memorial  wortliy 
of  the  distinguished  poet  whom  it  is  intended 
fc>  record,  and  cannot  fail  of  being  moat  gra- 
tifying to  the  admirers  of  the  noble  bard. 
TW  obverse  present*  a  finely  executed  pro- 
file of  his  lordship,  with  merely  tlie  word 
Rynra,  in  Greek  characters.  On  the  reverse 
a  i  laurel,  oo  which  the  lightning  is  darting 
iron  i  cloud,  with  the  motto  A$9ITON 
AJU,  or,  Imperishable.  And  on  the  rim  is 
s  Greek  inscription,  signifying  that  it  Li 
dedicated  by  w.  Pickering  and  W.  Wor- 
ttt  region,  and  designed  by  J .  A.  Stothard, 
1824.  The  elegant  simplicity  and  classical 
taste  rf  this  medal  must  recummend  it  to 
the  admirers  of  the  fine  arts.  Such  a  name 
a*  Byron's  requires  neither  explanation  nor 
ivor  any  epithet  indicative  of  ad- 
to  be  attached  to  it ;  since,  more 
in  iueif  thau  brorae,  it  will  be 

nt  of 
And  we  may 
too,  that  so  long  as  this  beautiful  spe- 
ws of  his  talents  shall  continue  in  exist- 
ence, the  name  of  the  artist  will  be  re- 
membered with  admiration.  The  execution 
of  the  head  is  exceedingly  bold,  and  of  very 
considerable  relief.  In  abort,  tliis  medal  is  a 
at  wrihaer  tribute  to  his  lordship's  uiemorv 
than  aaroy  of  the  literary  memorials  of  bim 
whiek ' 


»ms«  gallery.— pbue  pictures,  &c. 

We  learnt  some  time  ago,  that  the  governors 
of  ike  Ornish  Gallery  had,  with  a  wise  libc- 
rahty,  offered  two  prixes  to  those  artists  who 
sbuaad  produce  the  be>t  sketches  of  pictures 
nepNfeetinnc  the  Rattle  of  the  Nile  or  tlie 
Battle  of  Trafalgar,  it  being  the  intention  of 
that  enlightened  body  to  select  from  such 
aketribes  one  to  be  hereafter  painted  and 
;->*eTiU*d  by  them  to  Greenwich  Hospital, 
a  eotnujeruoration  of  the  glorious  battle  it 
-'■-pn-*eBt». 

•Jahosujh  the  subject  properly  belonged 
.    s  painter*,  yet  we  find  several  artists 


on  a  aew  dement  to  contend  for  a 
■    pro*.    It  wiil  be  probahly  found,  in  tins 
,    eas*  at  least,  that  the  '  battle  will  be  gained 
i    byahe  BUoog:'  we  have  heea  told,  that  no 
fcwt  than  twenty-two  candidates  hare  en- 
tond  the  Ii5ts,  bat  we  have  ourselves  seen 
eafcr-fivf  picture*;  tlK'v  were,  however, so  full 
.i  bicb  pmmise,  or  nigh  performance,  that 
» ■:  fe*-l  a»eeruun  tUe  award  will  fall  on  some 
c«e,*f  them,  a*  if  it  were  already  judged — 
we  ou^ht  to  say  two,  for  there  are  to  be  two 
u.-.ses. 

Mr-  Cartwnght.  well  known  as  the  n»i>- 
Corfu,  has  pr  - 
F  those  subjects  so 
.  auaded,  if  the  com 
fwfm,  tt*  priae  would  be  given  to 


uiurU  l  wo  mcLe,  ami  i  balf  in  , 

i  nearly  Are  oeacrs. 


tity  as  a  ship  portrait-painter,  and  the  grace, 
dignity,  elegance,  and  action,  he  has  given 
to  these  floating  ministers  of  destruction, 
they  would  see  so  much  to  awaken  heart  and 
memory,  that  all  lesser  claims  would  be  left 
behind.  The  advantages  possessed  by  this 
gentleman,  as  being  present  in  one  of  these 
awful  scene*,  and  well  acquainted  with  all 
the  1 1  "tails  of  the  other,  enable*  him  to  ap- 
pear as  the  historian  of  the  day,  in  ten  thou- 
sand little  incidents  which  can  he  only  esti- 
mated justly  by  those  whose  practised  eyes 
and  well-read  minds  are  conversant  with  the 
endless  variation  of  form  produced  by  the 
working  of  these  mighty  machines  in  their 
hour  of  trial.  To  them  every  sail  is  filled 
with  information,  every  cord  forms  a  link  re- 
calling circumstances  of  deep  anxiety,  fear- 
ful expectation,  or  exulting  hope ; — tiicy  can 
'fight  the  battle  o'er  again'  on  every  dock, 
and  see  the  '  cotnmissio*  posted  on  every 
ball  ;*  and  to  them,  therefore,  no  other  repre- 
sentation, however  richly  fraught  with  picto- 
rial excellence  or  imaginative  power,  can 
hear  rompansnn — the  Ix-an  nle.il  is  here  less 
powerful  than  the  simple  truth. 

1  or  splendour  of  colouring,  a  fine  taste  in 
choosing  the  most  impressive  moment  in  a 
most  impressive  scene— for  addiug  the  livid 
light,  and  the  black  horror  of  contrasting 
darkness,  to  the  terrors  of  that  hour  when 
man  is  armed  against  his  brother  with 
the  fierceness  of  elemental  destruction, — Mr. 
Sharpe's  battle  of  the  Nile  merits  tlie  highest 
praise,  and  will  probahly  obtain  the  most 
general  admiration.  It  represents  the  mo- 
ment when  the  fire  of  1'Onent,  blazing  high 
in  the  mid  heaven,  cast  over  the  waves  its 
most  luminous  effects,  sad  -at  the  same  time 
increased  the  density  of  that  smoke  which  in 
mighty  masses  arose  from  various  sources, 
ana  gave  to  the  whole  Bay  of  Aboukir  a  form 
resembling  the  interior  of  a  rocky  cavern.  In 
praising  the  superior  ^nmdeur  of  this  picture 
as  a  corniioattioo,  we  do  not  moan  in  the 
least  to  detract  (rum  its  high  finish  and  strict 
truth-  of  delineation  and  perspective,  any 
farther  than  to  say,  Uiat  yet  the  ships  are  not 
equal  to  those  of  Mr.  Cartwright,  which  we 
conceive  to  be  aam  purril. 

Most  sincerely  do  we  wish  that  these  gen- 
tlemen might  be  commissioned  to  paint  a 
grand  national  picture  together.  The  old 
masters  frequently  united  different  talents  oo 
the  same  canvass, and  we  know  no  good  rea- 
sons why  the  moderns  should  not  do  the 
same.  Indeed,  we  remember  seeing  in  die 
1  loyal  Academy,  some  years  a?n,  a  very 
beautiful  landscape  by  llutbtnd  adorned  by 
Si  odium's  exquisite  figures,  and  we  sincerely 
wish  the  practice  were  generally  adopted, 
especially  in  cases  like  the  present.  We  con 
conceive  no  exertion  of  human  skill  more 
ennobling,  or  more  interesting,  than  the 
united  labours  of  many,  could  they  be  effec- 
tively called  into  action  for  any  great  nation- 
al purpose  resembling  the  one  before  us. 
Never  could  valour  be  more  worthily  crown- 
ed, than  by  the  wreath  of  varied  talent  oom- 
Uning.aHus  bright**  hues  to  confer,  and 


^Mr.  Wilson,  the  landscape-painter,  always 
arclererand  highly  intellectual  artist,  is  also 


busy  in  finishing  an  excellent  picture :  and 
Mr.  Daniel,  as  very  experienced  in  murine 
subjects,  is  expected  to  claim  much  attention. 
Mr.  Matthew  Drown  (a  pupil  of  the  late  ve- 
nerable president}  few,  in  the  representation 
of  a  single  incident,  the  fulling  of  a  must, 
displayed  great  knowledge  of  his  subject,  and 
much  thinking  and  good  drawing  ;  — •  in 
short,  we  exiiect  the  public  will  receive  great 
pleasure  from  many  performances.  There 
cannot  fail  to  be  a  general  impetus  given  to 
the  public  mind  by  these  representations  of 
days  of  glory  and  sorrow  gone  by,  and,  in 
these  « piping  times  of  peace,'  half  forgotten. 

Amongst  those  who  are  not  candidates  for 
this  prize,  we  learn  also  that  many  works  of 
merit  are  on  the  easel,  especially  afnong 
such  as  are  members  of  the  new  society  in 
Suffolk  Street.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  The 
object  of  the  British  Institution  has  been  to 
encourage  art  in  general  through  this  country, 
and,  of  course,  tlie  more  Uiat  principle  is  dif- 
fused, die  more  their  patriotic  intentions  are 
fulfilled.  If,  however,  any  narrow  views 
predominated  in  the  new  society, — if,  ungrate- 
ful for  benefits  received  or  promised,  they 
liad  forsaken  the  single  source  of  emolument 
assigned  them  forsoniany  years, — there  would 
be  reason  to  fear,  that  the  general  interests  of 
art,  as  a  national  object,  would  have  merged 
in  the  aggrandisement  of  a  certain  body. 
This  is  not  the  case.  The  Suffolk  Street  So- 
ciety have  hitherto  justified  our  early  views 
of  them,  and  we  have  no  fear  of  their  contin- 
uing to  do  it ;  for  '  the  first  steps  are  the  most 
difficult,'  as  well  with  the  man  who  enters  a 
new  path  as  him  who  has  lost  his  head*. 

Meyer  has  published  a  very  clever  print 
from  the  admired  picture  of  the  Fighting 
Boys,  by  Simpson :  it  is  touched  with  his 
usual  fidelity  and  spirit,  but  we  wish  it  had 
been  executed  on  a  larger  scale.  We  learn 
with  pleasure  that  another  number  of  the 
Coast  Scenery  will  shortly  appear :  its  merit 
is  too  well  known  to  require  . 


*HB  DRAMA. 

Tbebe  has  been  no  novelty  during  the  week ; 
indeed,  the  pantomimes  draw  good  houses 
without  any  effort"  to  produce  other  pieces : 
and  on  this  account,  although  Miss  roote's 
re-appearance  at  Covenl  Garden  Theatre  has 
been  announced  for  Tuesduy,  yet  we  believe 
she  will  not  appear  this  fortnight  or  three 
weeks. 

Column's  opera  of  LikU  and  Yarieo  has 
been  revived  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  and 
the  part  of  Yarieo  delightfully  played  by  Miss 
M.  Tree. 

The  success  of  the  Fatal  Dowry,  at  Drury 
I  ane  Theatre,  has  been  arrested  by  the  c 
indisposition  of  Mr.  Macready. 


*  This  society  have,  lately,  according  to 
tbe  general  rule  in  such  cases,  seat  a  circular,  by 
the  twopenny  post,  informing  artists  of  tbe 
time  fixed  foi  receiving  their  works,  and  among 
the  rest  to  a  Mr.  Baker,  whose  name  they  only 
knew  as  being  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Royal 
Academy;  in  consequence  of  which,  Mr.Linlon, 
the  secretary,  has  received  bis  letter  returned, 
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LITERATURE  AND  SCIENCE. 

A  work  has  recently  appeared  in  Paris, 
under  the  title  of  Scenes  dc  la  Xaturr  una 
les  Tropiques,  ft  de  leur  Influence  svr  Ui 
Ptnxie,  par  Ferdinand  Denis,— of  which 
some  of  the  Trench  journals  speak  in  high 
terms  of  approbation,  as  describing,  in  an 
animated  manner,  the  scenery  of  the  tropics, 
and  the  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  those 
regions.  The  author  conducts  his  readers 
through  the  vast  forests  of  the  new  world, 
and  communicates  lo  them,  in  a  vivid  man- 
ner, the  emotions  caused  by  those  sublime 
and  gigantic  solitudes.  M.  Denis  writes 
with  a  1  the  enthusiasm  of  a  poet  and  a  pas- 
sionate admirer  of  the  beauties  of  nature. 

Government  has  resolved  upon  another 
expedition  to  Africa,  to  explore  the  course 
of  the  Niger.  Captain  Laing,  who  was  at 
Sierra  Leone  under  Sir  C.  M'Carthy,  who 
was  killed  by  the  Ashantwv,  is  to  be  at  the 
head  of  it,  with  a  handsome  salary.  It  is 
understood  that  he  is  to  have  two  secreta- 
ries and  sixteen  men. 

In  a  few  days  will  be  published,  Mr. 
Bowles's  Answer  to  Mr.  Itoscoe,  relative  to 
the  Letters  and  Poetical  Character  of  Pope. 

French  Academy. — In  the  sitting  of  the 
Academy  of  January  3,  1825,  M.  de  Hum- 
lioldt  presented  %  bark,  hitherto  unknown, 
which  may  be  employed  in  certain  cases 
with  great  effect  in  medicine.  It  is  said  to 
possess  virtues  analogous  to  the  Jesuit's  bark, 
and  to  produce  similar  effects  with  a  third 
part  of  the  dose.  M.  de  Humboldt  proposes 
to  analyse  it — M .  de  Pellclan  made  a  com- 
on  the  galvanic  phenomena 
to  M.  Cloquet)  necompa- 
Thc  first  trials  gave 
>  results,  but  having  repeated  his  ex- 
als  with  a  more  delicate  galvanome- 
he  established  that  some  of  the  fluid 
was  constantly  disengaged  from  a  needle, 
when  plunged  under  any  part  of  the  human 
body  suffering  under  pain.  The  quantity  of 
the  fluid  is  very  small;  perhaps,  says  M. 

it  is  not  a  hundredth  part  of  what 


aggrieved  Mr.  Baker: — 

U  hereby  informed,  that  it  is  no 
great  proof  of  the  liberality  of  the  Society  of 
British  Artists,  to  tend  round  their  circular 
without  the  postage  being  paid  :  be  is  advised 
to  alter  the  system,  as  picture-maken  in  gene- 
ral have  very  few  twopence*  to  spate  to  throw 
away  upon  such  torn-foolery  as  a  ttcond  rate 
exhibition" 

We  mast  express  a  hope,  that  the  secretary  will 
add,  if  possible,  to  that  acutenesi  of  intellect 
and  classical  knowledge  for  which  be  Is  so  dis- 
tinguished, some  inform  aijon  as  to  the  charac- 
ter and  attainments  of  tbrpersoos  to  whom  be 
offers  the  power  of  exhibiting  their  works  in 
the  best  light  the  mWrop^lU  affords,  and  not 
lavish  it  on  those  -who  dctpite  picture  maker* 
and  their  pitrons,  to  far^s  to  conceive  a  sale  of 
between  three  and  irtr  thousand  pounds  the 
work  of  a  ttcotfaftfc exhibition  and  a  piece  of 
tom-fooltry,  aiiffwbo,  with  all  this  magnificent 
contempt,  no/only  grudges  a  paltry  twopence, 
but  hetrays.iiis  ignorance  of  a  custom  warrant' 

•d  by  the  British 
■ 


is  discharged  from  a  single  element  of  a  vol- 
taic pile  j  but,  however,  very  perceptible  ef- 
fects may  be  felt  from  it.  It  is  sufficient  for 
the  purpose  to  put  the  needle,  plunged  into 
the  tissues  affected,  \n  communication  with 
the  mouth,  by  means  of  a  metalhc  lamina. 
M.  Pelletan  thinks,  from  the  whole  of  the 
( facts  hitherto  observed,  that  it  results  that 
the  curative  effects  of  acupuncturation  have 
no  connection  with  the  galvanism  developed 
during  the  operation;  and  he  founds  this 
opinion  on  the  fact,  that  the  relief  of  the 
sufferers  has  appeared  in  no  case  propor- 
tional with  the  quantity  of  galvanic  fluid 
disengaged  ;  and,  above  all,  on  the  fact  that 
verv  marked  effects  may  be  obtained  even 
with  a  needle  terminated  by  a  non-conduct- 
ing body— for  example,  with  a  sealing-wax 
head.  No  sensible  difference  even  could  be 
discovered  between  the  .  fleets  of  these 
needles,  and  those  so  disposed  as  I 
off  the  electric  fluid. 
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THE  BEE, 

OH,  FACTS,  FANCIES) 

Short  Cutt  to  Lrm-ning. — Till  lately,  we 
thought  that,  in  point  of  astonishing  inven- 
tions and  discoveries,  the  present  age  had 
far  surpassed  all  preceding  ones ;  especially 
in  regard  to  the  facility  with  which  instruc- 
tion is  now  communicated,  when,  if  wejnay 
put  any  confidence  in  advertisements,  a  per- 
fect knowledge  of  French  maybe  acquired  in 
two  months,  and  when  books  are  published 
that  will  teach  the  art  of  drawing,  without 
the  aid  of  a  master.    But  what  is  this  com- 

Lient  in  painting*in  three  hours  1!  Should 
any  one  be  so  incredulous  as  to  suppose  that 
we  are  hoaxing  him,  we  would  refer  him 
to  a  French  work,  published  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  last  century,  entitled  iloyen  de  I 
devrnir  Peintre,  cn  trois  Heuret,  et  £ex- 
tevter  an  Plateau  let  Outrages  dts  plus 
prands  Miiitres,  sons  avoir  appris  U  Dessein. 
How  are  we  degenerated  even  in  tlie  art  of 
humbug! 

East  Indian  Dandies  — The  boatmen  who 
tow  the  pinnace  used  in  excursions  on  the 
Ganges,  in  India,  by  a  long  line,  when  the 
wind  fails,  or  turn  the  sails  when  it  is  fa- 
vourable, are  called  dandes.  They  are,  how- 
ever, a  very  different  race  from  the  non-de- 
scripts  of  Europe  of  that  name.  '  The  dan- 
dies of  India,'  Colonel  Forrest  says,  i^his 
Picturesque  Tour  along  the  Ganges  and 
Jumna,  '  are  a  hardy  race  of  beings,  wear 
but  little  clothing,  and,  though  exposed,  in 
towing  the  boat,  for  the  whole  day,  lo  • 


sun,  and  frequently  up  to  the  mid- 
dle in  water,  their  heads  are  not  only  without 
any  turban  or  covering,  but  literally  sharen 
quite  bare. 

Mr.  Monach,  a  writing-master  in  Glas- 
gow, had  a  pupil  called  John  Aird,  to  whom 
he  once  said,  '  John,  you  want  but  an  L  to 
be  a  laird.'  'And  sure,"  replied  the  pupil, 
'you  want  but  an  R  to  make  you  a  monarch.' 
A  better  play  on  names,  however,  was  tlie  re- 
mark, that  Mr.  Haswell  would  tie  as  well 
without  the  II. 

IMPROMPTU  OK   A   LATE  ACCIDENT. 

Berkeley,  it  seems,  has  hurt  his  knee: 
How  very  lame  must  be  be  found? 

Since  lately,  all  the  world  agree, 
He  gave  bis  Fo»t«  a  cureless  wound. 

THE  PAIR  OF  at  FFLES. 
Impromptu 
Good  Mr.  Ruffles  bad  a  wife, 
The  joy  and  comfort  of  his  life; 
A  child  she  bi ought  bim  ev'ry  year,- 
Whether  it  pleas'd  him  don't  appear ; 
At  last — to  cure  him  of  his  sins — 
The  lady  brought  her  husband  hciru!— 
This  made  u  bustle  and  a  rout, 
And  how  to  name  them  was  the  doubt  i 
A  neighbour,  who  was  thought  a  wag, 
And  sometimes  of  his  wit  woukl  brag, 
Advis'd  them  thus, — bis  name  was  Snuffles*— 
'Christen  your  bibes,  a  pair  a/Ruffiu  ."— 

J.N  b 

Genoa  has  sometimes  been  called  the  pa- 
radise of  foreigners  because  the  females  are 
very  handsome,  and  the  men  uncommonly 
uglv.  The  Genoese  ladies  have  a  gracefulness 
of  figure,  regular  and  expressive  features,  and 
superb  eyes.  Their  dress  is  very  uniform— 
generally  white,  with  a  long  veil  of  while 
muslin,  called  a  mexzaro,  falling  over  their 
shoulders.  The  toilette  of  the  foot  is  attend- 
ed to  with  great  taste,  as  the  streets  are  par- 
ed with  large  smooth  flags,  and  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  muddy  weather  at  Genoa. — 
lirruiit  in  Italy. 

The  people  of  tlie  Apperrines  wel- 
come the  return  of  spring,  by  making 
bonfires  on  the  heights  which  surround  th* 
town.  They  are  called  le  fogliait,  or  firei 
of  the  shepherds.    The  peasantry  crcmJ 

of  which 


they  make  a  sort  of  paste,  called  polen 
with  this  and  agmdntte,  and  other  cnoice 
dishes,  they  regale  themselves,  amidst  dances 
and  cries  of  joy,  which  are  beard  down  to 
the  valley  of  Bobbio.  The  higher  claws 
also  keep  the  first  day  of  spring  as  a  gmt 
holiday.  They  play  at  various  sortsof  amuse- 
ments, and  particularly  that  called  si  rompe 
la  pngnata  :  a  vase,  containing  a  piece  of 
gold,apairof  silk  stockings,  orany  other  arti- 
cle of  dress,  is  placed  in  the  comer  of  tbc 
room,  and  one  of  the  party,  his  eyes  covered, 
and  a  cane  in  his  hand,  aims  a  blow  at  it  f  if 
he  hits  tlie  vase  and  breaks  it,  he  gains  the 
contents. 

A  Land-Storm.—  During  one  of  the  W- 
roendous  storms  which  recently  visited  Edin- 
burgh, some  sailors  were  passing  threw?" 
James's  Square,  when  a  can  from  a  cburmey- 
top  fell  among  them,  but  fortunately  did  no 
injury.  One  of  them,  in  a  truly  characteristic 
manner,  exclaimed, '  My  eye  Jack,  here «  » 
pretty  rig  I  a  service  of  danger  this.  It  *"» 
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go  d         hard  with  me  before  I'm  fouud 

ashore  again  in  a  gale  of  wind  I' 

A  Persian  poet  takes  the  following  liberty 
with  the  Cur  sex : — «  When  thou  art  married, 
*ek  to  please  thy  wife ;  but  listen  not  to  all 
*»*?  **"»•  From  man's  right  side  a  rib  was 
team  to  form  the  woman,  and  never  was 
there  seen  a  rib  quite  straight,  and  would'st 
tboa  ftraighten  it  ?  It  breaks,  but  In 
oat.  Since,  then,  it  It  plain  that  crooked  L*. 
*oaan*«  temjier,  forgive  her  faults  and 
her  not :  nor  let  them  anger  thee,  nor 
as  all  is  vain  to  straighten 


■  way  of  being  deceived,  is 
to  believe  that  we  possess  more  knowledge 
ttao  our  neighbours 
Avarice  is  further  from  economy  than  libe- 


^  Although  kings  are  |bm  their  subjeci 


ts, 
cen- 


■  TV. 

Too 

p  loved. 


be  idle  as 


em- 


vn.  that  it 


We  should  never  blush  at  owning  that  we 
hm  been  in  fault,  for  it  is  equivalent  to  say- 
ing, 'I  am  wiser  to-day  than  I  was  yester- 

,-es  reads  us  this 
against  luxury — 
ises  the  fall  of  empires, 
does  not  always  attend  the  vir- 
it  is  never  found  with  the  vicious. 
Id  is  full  of  people  who  are  in  the 
of  comparing  themselves  with  others, 
d  deciding  always  to  their  own  advantage. 
The  defects  of  the  mind  increase  as  we  ad- 
•n  yean,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
of  the  countenance. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Twc  concluding  notice  of  Colonel  Forrest's 
•fkradid  work,  The  Picturesque  Tour  along-  the 
"U-gvs  «■■<-  Jumna,  is  deferred  to  our  next, 
»ben  we  shall  insert  the  Twenty -sreond  Kam- 
»  *  <-<  Avmodeus. 

Tl»  favours  of  1. 1.  L ,  ImUb,  and  Cornelius, 
icy  «.■**.     I  p  tccc^v^rd 

F.  J.  O.'s  •  Hew  Revelation.'  are  indelicate. 
01*! 

Tkt  Littrarf  Chronicle  for  the  year  1824, 
svite  t\ ■  1$.  Cd  in  boards,  may  he  obtained  of 
tier,  in  town  or  country 


To  vasiue  the  rrguUr  service  of  our  stamped 
Hamu,  a  few  day*  ootice  should  be  given  to 
Use  aewsmen  wlio  may  be  intruded  to  supply  it. 

>*T*iate  Numt«er«,  and  Monthly  and  Quar- 
ter* Pans,  of  the  last  year's  volume,  uwy  I* 
sad,  on  application,  at  our  office,  lu 


tMiln 


V  Wilh.m  Te  l  >  Dramatic  Sketch, 
■  Memoir,  of  Caaova.  Bvo  IV  Smiles 
.  llaeo.  9*  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Antoioroarcbi, 
'  etrts  Sen.  Fosheokr't  Encyclopaedia  of  Antiquities, 
1  rasa,  «*•»  «*(  Til tl I y. three  additional  plate*  lo  ddt.t, 
Ufa.  Deye's  rictneeeoue  Teer  id  Yorkshire,  plates, 
•»y*t  eW.  t>*  Smith  on  Medical  Evidence.  \u 
»***Xe  D-aceasrses  oo  Natural  and  Reveled  Religion. 
«fc.«t  armMllani.tioi.il.  TbeSpmtof  the 
K*.  «  C.wsfe*wuor«ry  Portraits,  tit.  Oeutetve  de 
'  •***♦*«,  llano  it.  Strype  ,  Aiio*l,of  tin-  Keferma- 
*•***,  ?***!*.  tea.  4*t  4*.   Strype*  Work*  complete,  » 


to  Endless  Aeinseaac 


Publishing;  periodically,  with  the  Mageiinee,  Imperial 
Octavo,  price  lis  « ,oc  Royal  ftwito  Proof,,  price 

PORTRAITS    AND  MF.MOIRS 
OP  THE  MOST  ILLTTSTRIOl'S  PERSON- 
AGES OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Bv  EDMt'ND  LODGE.  Esq.. 
Norroy  King  of  Arm*.  F  8  A 
Putil t»hing  in  Huti,  the  First  of  every  alternate 
Month,  each  Part  containing  Five  Plate*.  engraved  id 
the  Fiueil  Style,  with  Biographical  Memoir*. 

Thrt  Collection  of  Illustrious  English  Portrait*  and 
Biography  comprise*  the  U  aturv  of  the  Conntry,  in 
Memoir*  of  the  moat  Illuatriou*  English  Mobility  and 
Gtpai  Officer*  of  Slate  The  subject*  *te selected  from 
the  highest  aulboritiea  ill  the  land,  the  Otis. ml  Pic- 
ture* Items  preserved  in  the  Galleries  of  the  Nobility, 
descendants  of  the  person*  lepresented.or  in  the  pobl.c 
collection*,  ami  are  painted  by  Holbein,  Ruben*,  Van- 


dyke. U-.\  Kueller,  and  other  great  naaatera. 

tnjei 
Journal*. 


For 
Companion,  1 


of  Uiia  Wwk.^aee  ^>^n»  Library 


Printed  for  Harding,  Tnpho.  k,  and  Lepan).  Flna- 
Hnld  kg  every  R«k»el1er  In  the  Empire,  by 


burr  Aqua  re. 

at  kf  every  E 
Sorcimensof  Ine  Work  wiU 


CHAKSPEARE. 

Authenl icily  of*  vari 


An  Inquiry  into  the 

riou*  Picture*  and  Print*,  which, 
from  the  decraer  of  Ihe  puet  It  our  own  lime*,  have 
beea  ■•Acted  to  the  Public  aa  Portrait*  of  &hek*peare. 
By  JAMEM  HOADE.V  Km) 


Oneeolume,  uctaToifonnior  an  introoactoev  volume 
to  every  octeeo  edition  of  Sh»k*peare),  with  Fiee  Por. 
traita.  IV  board*,  quarto,  proof*,  £1.  111.  Ad. 

The  object  Mr  Booden  pni|irae*  to  himwlf  la  this 


delig-ktful  Eaaay,  we  will  leave  bint  to  detail  in  hi*  own 
vorda,  aeaarinic  our  reader*  that  a  careful  attd  attentive 
peruaal  of  it  will  afford  them  the  very  bighe**  irratia- 
cition  The  knowledge  he  diaplayv  laao  various,  the 
aoecdotea  he  introduce*  are  to  eatertalaing.  and  the 
whole  atyl*  an  polished  and  refined,  that  we  inaenatbly 
become  rivalled  to  the  bonk.'— Lit  Gat. 


Printed  tor  Harding,  Tripbook,  and  Lepard,  Fina- 
bary  Square,  London. 


Octavo  Volume,  to  be  divided  lulu 
■a 


I  n  One  very  hr 
Tare  at  the  ' 
two  acta  ef 
board*, 

THE  LIBRARY  COMPANION;  or. 
The  Young  Mau'i  Guide  wl  the  Old  Xan'a  Corn, 
fact.  In  the  Choice  of  »  Library 

By  the  Rev  T.  P.  DIB  DIN,  PR  S.  FA  S. 
*«*  to  thi*  Work  the  Aothor  h*a  endeavoured  to 
furniali  h  a  counlrymrn  wltb  a  Manual  toward*  the  ec- 
qat*ilh>n  of  uaeful  *im1  valuable,  aa  well  aa  rare  and  cu- 
nuu*  Work*,  in  the  aeveral  departments  of  Dii  iuity. 
History,  Bitigrapliy.  Voyage*,  and  Travels,  the  Belle* 
l.ettrr..  Poetry,  >nd  the  Engl  all  Dtama.  Trice*  of  Ihe 
more  veluabte  and  uncommou  Wotk*  are  noticed  for 
the  convenience  of  purchasers  i  Ibeie  it  alto  a  Syatopli. 
cal  Table  of  Content*,  and  a  General  Index,  A  few 
Copiea  are  struck  off  on  large  paper,  to  arrange  with 
the  othrr  Woik*  of  the  Author,  price  i  t  4a. 

Printed  for  Harding,  Tnpboak,  and  Le|tan);  sod 
John  Major,  l^ndun. 


This  day  if  publiahatl,  in  post  Bio.  7*.  M.  boards, 

SCENES  AND  THOUGHTS. 
•The  Scenes  In  this  volume  are  highly  dearriu- 
live.  aud  the  Tbon.bt*  are  aruaible  and  correct.  The 
author,  throughout,  diaplayt  a  moat  amiable  feeling, 
and  la  an  eloquent  advocate  in  tbecauseof  morality. 
The  artirtre  are  on  well-selected  tuhjecta,  end  are  alto- 
gether of  a  d»tiM'«lic  uatare  '—Literary  <  l.r.  r  r  j. 

Alan,  ALICE  ALLAN  ,  The  COUNTRY  TOWN; 
and  other  TALES.   By  Aleaaudet  Wilaon.  P.wt  8vo. 

.  Ave. 


This  day 


D  AMESES; 

IV     Hiatorlcal  Nc 


in  three  nda.  prat  8vo  price  30. 
board*, 

n  Egyptian  Tale;  with 

ee  of  Ibe  Era  of  Ibe  Pharaoha 
The  tale  uf  Ramr*r*  ha*  l  ent  made  the  vehicle  of 
convey  lug  to  the  public  an  illutt  ration  of  Egyptian  an- 
tiouitie*.  and  a  noted  epoch  lit  it*  hntury.   The  Au- 
tbtw't  atteulJou  ha*,  for  a  long  aerie*  of  - 
cuuied  lu  collecting  aud  arranging  ties 
-  the  Incident* 


and  la  one  of  the  moat  intellectual  and  Imaginative 
production*  uf  Ihr  age  '—Critical  Gasettc,  No 

Alt",  the  OUTCASTS;  ■  Romance  Translated 

from  the  German.    By  George  Soane.   Two  vole,  pott 
Bvo.  It*  board* 
Pfiiittd-for  Gee>.  B.  Wbitlaktr,  Ave  Maria 


Juat  published,  in  tro.  price  14*  board*. 

QECKET  MEMOIRS  of  the 'COURT  of 

O  unjlrl  XIV.  sad  of  the  REGENCY,  extracted 
from  the  German  CofTearpoodence  of  the  Daehest  of 
Orleant,  Mother  of  the  Regent  Preceded  by  a  Notice 
uf  Ihit  Prinre**,  and  arrompauied  with  Note*. 

•  This  is  a  book  of  the  hlghe»t  authority  —See  Lord 
J  Rustell'a  Memoir*  ofth*  Affair*  of  Europe,  4to. 

•  In  every  respect,  this  it  one  of  the  moat  original  and 
amuamg  nioraeh  of  hi.toty  and  biogr*|thy  which  haa 
lately  enrne  under  our  notice  '—Monthly  Maguioe. 

Also,  latrly  publiahed. 
MEMOIRS  of  PHILIP  DE  COMINRH;  conuiuing 
the  History  of  Lotlia  XI  and  Charle*  VIII  of  France, 
fcC.  kc.  kc  :  including,  altn,  the  «tt  .tnd»l«u»  Chronicle. 
Printed  uniform  with  Qnrulin  Durward,  being  the 
Work  on  which  that  Novel  is  founded.  Two  thick  vo- 
lumes, pott  Co.  lie.  board*. 

Printed  for  Geo.  B  Wbittaker,  Are-Maria  Lane. 


This  day  is  puhlitbed,  la  four  vol*. Svo.  priie 
hoard  a, 

HERODOTI  HAUCARNASSEI 
TORIARDM  UBRI  IX.  Cmtlcm  f"a 
tipram  deaao  cnntulit  neraoo  relii 
continodiu*  diffe**rt. 
THOMAR  GAI>*FORD.  A.M. 
Or.  Ling.  Prof  Reg. 
The  Notre  lo  the  above,  forming  the  third 
volume*,  may  be  bad  separate,  price  3fi«. 

Printed  for  Geo  B.  Whittaher.  aud  C.  and  J. 
loo,  Londooi  i.  Parker,   Oxford ;  au 
Cambridge.  


£X  In 
HIS- 

ncrefti 
lecti- 


NEW  LITERAL  TRANSLATION  OF 

ILIAD  AND  ODYSSEY. 
Tfais  day  is  paibllabed.  io  1  vole.  Svo.  fu(r  X\.  4e. 

board*,  a  New  Edition  of 

THE  ILIAD  of  HOMER,  translated 
Into  ENGLISH  PROSE  aa  literally  aa  the  differ- 
ent Idn/m*  of  the  Greek  end  English  Language*  will 
allow  t  with  Exitlsuatory  Note*. 
Bv  a  GRADrATEoflbe  CNIVERSITY  of  OXFORD. 

Printed  for  Geo.  B.  Wbittaker,  Ave- Maria  Lane, 
Londuu  ,  and  Miiuday  and  Slatter.  Oxford. 

Also,  lately  nubltahed, 
A  PROSE  TRANSLATION  of  the  ODYSSEY  of 
HOMER,  3  vote.  «vo.  pries  ils.  boarde. 


i  of  the  late  Mr  Bonn) cattle  •  Work*,  re. 
vised  end  very  couaiderably  improved  by  himaelf 

and  hie  Sob. 

LAN  INTRODUCTION  to  ALGEBRA, 

aa  with  Note*  and  Observations,  designed  for  the 
use  of  school*,  and  other  place*  of  public  education, 
lath  edition,  to  which  I*  now  fir*t  given  au  Addenda  on 
the  Solution  of  Equations  by  Approximation,  a  >ubjrct 
of  great  importance  in  Algebra,  containing  an  eutirely 
new  metbixl  roe  that  purpiM*. 

By  CHARLES  BONNYCASTLE. 
Civil  Engineer,  Cltatbam. 
>  Price  4a.  bound. 

1  A  Key  to  the  above.   4a.  H  bouud. 

3.  The  Srbalar'a  Oulde  to  Arithmetic;  or,  a  Cow. 

Rlrte  Exercise  Book,  fur  Ihe  nee  of  School* ;  with 
Mas,  coataining  the  rensnoof  evety  Rate,  r 
from  the  most  simple  and  evideut  principles, 
edition,  price  >.  <d.  bauad- 

4.  A  Key  to  the  above,  price  4a.  6d .  bound. 

5.  An  Introduction  to  Arithmetic:  or,  a  com 
Book,  for  the  ose  both  of  Teacher*  and'gtu- 

ug  the  first  part  of  a  general  court*  of  Ma* 
Bvo.  uricc  Be  boards. 
0   An  Introduction  lu  Mensuration  aud  Practical 
Geometry,  with  N isles,  containing  the  reason  of  eveiy 
Rule,    titb  edition,  price  4a.  6d.  busnJ. 
7.  A  Key  to  the  above.    Price  4a  bound 
8  A  Treatise  on  Algebra,  in  tYsrtire  and  Tbeoiy. 
with  Note*  and  Illustration* ;  containing  a  variety  of 
particulars  relating  to  the  discoveries  and  improve- 
ment* that  Isave  been  made  inline  I  Tench  of  Aoatysia. 
iud  edition,  *  vote.  Bvo.  price  tAa.  u..*rdt_ 
0.  A  Treatise  on  Pla.n  and 


lta  boaida 

10.  Element*  of  l_ 
yiopotitioaa  io  the  first  alx  and  the 
Books  of  Euclid,  with  critical  Notes,  and  an  Appendix, 
containing  various  particular*  relating  lo  the  bigtter 
parts  of  the  science*.   Otfa  edition,  price  10*.  6d.  board*. 

11.  An  lolrodoction  to  Astronomy.  Ilia  aeries  of  Let- 
ter* from  a  Preceptor  lo  his  Pupil,  in  which  the  moat 
useful  and  interesting  part*  of  the  Science  are  clearly 
and  familiarly  exp  amed.  Illustrated  with  copper 
plates.  Mb  edition,  Bvo  price  lit  boards 

Printed  for  C.  and  J.  Rsringtou;  J.Nunu;  T.  Os- 
dell;  Lon«rmso  and  Co.;  John  Klibardsno;  Bildwm 
and  Co  i  Sherwood  and  Co    G.  B.  Wnittaker;  J.  Dun 
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In  Kan.  price  *aa 

SHORT  EXTRACT  from  the  LIFE 

MIX  A.  |H,l.|i,Wfcj  Hinisulf. 
»ud  Hciuwy,  13.  WeUrioo  fUce. 


Pria.td^r'T^ylo. 

aadoa,  n>ri  mwi. 


WHITTIVGIUM  S  DIAMOND  SHAKSt'EiRE 
lu  on*  haodsonac  vol.  (Uiodrciiuo,  priuted  hi  double 
cidumua,  liner,  in  cxlr*  hoards,  2N 

THE  DRAMATIC  WORKS  OF  UTU 
I.UM  SIIAKSPEARE.  with  a  cnp.ou.  Glossary, 
being  the  »nialle»t.  nmlnt,  sia.l  cUwi.fl  liliti.ni  of 


I jr  boiind  will 
UlickMW*. 

tliwwkk  s  printed  by  C.  Wlaitttngham  f..r  Ttiomai 
Tegg,  n.  Cbe*p»>dr ,  who  curatantly  k«l»  »  great  va- 
r.rly  uf  Ibbgem.  bound  in  morocco,  ra*«U,  and  c»il 
ninhnwiiU  

ANALYSIS  OF  THE  LONDON  BALL-ROOM, 
(u  one  volume,  post  8vo  ,  *ud  eu.lie Dished  will.  a  fine 
Engraving.  »fler  Canav.,  price  7s  fid  ,  rair*  hoar's, 

ANALYSIS  OF  THE  LONDON  i'.Al.L, 
ROOM,  comprising  IbrHUt'Wji  of  lite  Polite  Art, 
and  Observation*  on  it*  Popular  Divi.ioua  of  Country 
Dance*,  cniituiuinr  a  Selection  •J  the  tK«t  I'uIik* 
■Ida  Hu»<lrille.,includin]t  Pauie's  Fit*  Sel.aSelectiiH. 

Ei.in.L.  and  II  Tmb  ibIi,  kc, 
oltnl'teJ  (or  Durucalic  Aaacmhbes,  and  Atrangt-d  fat 
the  jNaoo  Forte. 

London;  printed  fur  Thomas  Te:tir  73.  Cueisosi'l* 
II.  Giiosnaisd  Co  .  tvlaagnw;  and  R.  Midrken.  I>ri1.|in' 
-  1      1  =  — ' 

On  Tuesday,  the  IWh,  will  be  puhj Ished. 

•T'liE  VY  ESTMI NSTER  REVIEW, 

*  No.  V.   Caatoinuatf  :  — 

1  Dalits'*  ReculU-ctsoaaa,  and  Madam'*  Conversa- 
tions of  I  ,.rd  Hyrou 

».  Mor.tlo.ier  on  the  rre,,rh  Monarchy 

ft  Dibdiu  s  Library  Cotnpanlovi 

«.  Mone'lltaa  Melodic*.  No.  IX 

7.  Contagion  and  the  Sanitary  Law*. 

D.  Soutbr)'-  Hook  r'tnr  Church 

9.  Present  Stale  of  ISrlir.  in  Franre. 
MX.  Periodical  Literature —The  Political  Economy  *f 
thr  Quarterly  Renew. 

With  a  varietv  of  Critical  Notice*  Walbdinor. 
Juttiual  of  aUd.Canr|»a,  BaHli*  *  UWeralram  Poit* 

**Lr!udo«C'  MaMaaa)  by  Baldwin.  Cradoch.  and  Joy. 
tot  Tl>«  Brat  tone  Number,  bat  I  a*  bees  teta  .llj  re- 

to  any 


printed,  i 
B»oksellr 


Tbi*  day  fa  published,  in  three  vol*,  lavsao.  price  lib  6,1. 

aOASTLE  HARCOURT;  or,  ibeDaynof 

V/        Kaug  Richard  tbe  Third,  a  Tale  of  UMB. 
By  L  P.  UIM  Ul.  Eaq. 
Printed  foe  A.  K  Nnma  and  (V.  lamdon 
Where  nay  be  had.  published  this  winter  t 
SARAGOSstA.  a  Romance,  by  E.  A.  Atelier .  4  Tola. 
aU.  to 

T.k,  by  tbe  late  Wm.  for. 


a',  a  Novel,  by  the  Author  of 
latnd  3  v-ola.  m», 
GRAMW  I  K  and  MEANNESS,  by  Moey  Cawrrton, 

S  roll.  £1  to 

BDKNEMEUE,  or  tbe  Day*  of  King  John,  by  L  8 
ftaiilKiya. »  eola.  Ida.    


MR  SI 'DF-U MOT'S  NEW  WORK. 
Thiaday  U  publiabed,  in  S  eoha.  Hino  prii  e  14a.  6d. 

T'liE  MYSTERY  DEVELOPED,  a 
1  NOWX. 

By  Mr  M'DERMOT, 
Author  of  a  Critical  D.aaertattnn  on  Ta«te.  kc. 
Printed  fnr  A.  K.  Ntwman.  *imI  0> ,  l^xidon 


Wliere  ma*  he  had.  lately  |n.bti>l>ei! 
FENGE, 
«.  £1  4* 


I  In 


Maturm,  4  volt. 
BOY.  by  the  him  Author,  4  Tola.  Sod 


FATAL  RKVENOE,  by  the  Re* 

todBmtbvn.  " 
TVILPTHISH 
Edition.  £\ 
■  ST-  CLAIR  of  thr  ISLES,  by 
3rd  E*IUio».  £\ 
FESTIVAL  of  MORA,  i  Romance, 

deed*  2nd  Edition,  it  *■ 
FATHER  At*  HE  SHOULD  BE  by  Mr* 
4«vt<  tod  Edition,  n.  4* 
ITPH0N, 


IlllflJOii, 


WHn"f£ LO«"^-,»rT.,l«rr.3roU.l»hEdl: 


In  One  V,dame,  QrartA.  com cpandinr  with  TodeTa 
Kdilinn  .-f  Johrevm'a  Dictioiury.  prtee  ft  I.A*  board*. 

A GLOSSARY.  OR  COLLECTION  OF 
WORDS,  PHRASES.  NAMES.  ai«l  Ally.iona  lo 
O,«o,„..  l-roerrtH..  Sic  .which  M»f  l»eep  th»«|cbl  l» 
t-qnue  illmtnituio  in  tbe  Worhaof  English  Author*, 
partic.ilarl,  Mhakapeaie 

Hy  Roll  CUT  NARES.  AM..  FBH  F  S  A. 
Pi  inted  for  Harding,  Triphook,  and  I  rpard,  Fuia* 
Square,  LoihIoH- 


L'seinl 
*u  E* 


A  KEY  TO  ALL  THE  ALMANACKS 
la  One  aery  large  and  cliwa-ly  ,«  uUd  Vulumc.  OclAVO. 
price  18a  boaida, 

THE  PERPETUAL  CALENDAR,  and 
r  mum  .men  to  the  Almanack;    llluctrating  tbe 
Event*  of  Etery  Day  In  the  Y**r,  «>  connected  with 
ttiainry.  Chronokagt ,  llntoar.  N«tnral  Hbtoey,  Antra 
nomy,  Popular  Caatotn*. and  Antir)"''''*; 
Rule«~f  Health.  Ob»er»atio»i*  on  the  "" 
nb nation  of  the  Saint*'  Daya  and 
Mi*crlbn«HU  Ifaefnl  Infornaatiotv 
By  THOMAS  FORSTER.  FI.S  Mil  iu.  txc. 
Fellow  ofC  C.  Cilleg*,  Cambmlge 

A  TREATTSEA0\'  A^MOslMroUclpHENOMENA. 
aoSeetiiar  tlw  Weather.  Third  Edition,  One  Volume 
OclA*o.  Six  PUIe*.  19a  bnanla 

Printed  for  Harding,  Triphook,  aud  Lrpard,  Fin** 
bury  Square,  Lnmktn. 


lu  Thrr*  Volnmea,  crown  Pro  ,  with  Portrait*  and  Au- 
tograph*, price  ft  Ifb 

Oitrr.rNAL  letters,  tllustra- 

V  t*|VE  OP  ENGLISH  HISTORY;  including  an- 
mrroue  Royal  Letter*,  front  Autograph*  iu  lb*  Bnt-^i 
M  eum.  *ud  one  or  two  oilier  Collodion*.  With 
Note*  *nd  llluMraliana 

Bv  HEN RY  ELLIS,  F  R  S  See.  S  A 
Keeper  of  Dm  Manuacripti  in  tbe  B'itith  Maviiul 
TbbWork  cr»*tniM  Portrait*  of  King  Henry  th* 
Eictilb  and  bla  Joaler.  Will  Sranera.  fro  an  *n  lllnmlna- 
tioa  in  that  Monarch'*  own  P.alter.  still  nreaerved 
among  the  Royal  MantuceipU  in  |h«  Uriliab  Muarum; 

•  Fac-.<nlb  of  the  Pbn  drawn  I  it  Lord  Burghley'* 
own  hand,  fnr  the  arrangement  of  the  Trial  »f  Mary 
Uuern  of  Scrda ;  and  a  V  le-almile  of  Hi*  Seal  and  Signa- 
tore  totbeCarte-bbiiehe  which  Prince  Charlea.ent  lo 
tire  Parliament  rn  »"  lib  T . tUi '.  Life;  abo  fnwi  A>- 
tograpUi  in  the  Britiah  Museum 

i  Mr.  FJIi*  baa  iieruwsjiarl  hi*  taak  ia  n  manner  "\  sa- 
tisfactory *»d  »0  aide,  that  ra»r  rapeet  foe  hb  jn«lg- 
meat  and  intellifenee.  hrgji  as  It  wan  before,  b*i  been 
greatly  raised  The  btter*  ar*  ckoaen  with  roucb  di«- 
crUnioatioa.  and  not  only  throvr  strong  light*  apan 
many  interrating  points  of  .>nr  nation*]  bistary,  but.  in 

*  remarkable  wanner,  illuatrnle  a  iiiiruber  of  political 
qnrstion*  hitherto  mvuUed  iu  inrxplizable  intricacy. 
— I/t  Ga*. 

I'rinted  for  Harding.  Triphook,  and  Lepard.  Vina. 
bnry  Square.  London. 

This  day  is  published.  Pari*  I  and  II  of 

THE  MONUMENTAL  REMAINS  OF 
NOBLE  AND  EMINENT  PERSONS  C.»*j. 
prblisg  th*  Sepulchral  Antlnait-e*  .a* Great  BriUtu 
By  EDWARD  BLORR  PS  A. 
This  Work  b  psibllsblng  In  Quarterly  Parta,  each 
Part  ecsntaiulng  Five  Plate*.  Anelv  rngravad  In  line, 
with  HhstneicaJ  and  Biographical  Memoir*.  Imperial 
Octavo,  prke  IS*.  <M.  Ruyal  Qawrto,  Ptoufa  M*. 
Ditto.  Proofs.,  ou  India  Paper.  30a. 

'  Ti  n  b  a  brantlfol  and  captivating  work.  Tbe  en- 
gnvinp,  Intlie  line  uianuer.are  from  the  faithful  pen- 
cil, and  in  pait  fraau  tbe  burin  of  Mr.  Blow,  and  rwrre 
brilliant,  or  rather  charartetbhc  t*rfucu.ance^  have 
never  yet  been  wimeMcd.'-Dibdln'*  Library  Com- 
panion. 

Printed  for  Harding,  Triphook,  and  Lepard,  Fms- 
iry  Square,  Londoo. 


I  ACKINC.TONSCATALOOlR,1825. 

«-*  Part  I ,  r.i  i.e  1.  rid  The  Pint  Part  of  a  Cititn;<i 
of  the  miwt  estenaiss?  and  valuable  OdlettHip  nf  *>- 
rnnd-Hassd  Book* on  Sale  In  this  Country,  by  HardHir. 
Triphook.  aivd  Lepard.  Finsbary  Srps*re;  oHstaimng 
tbe  Q-aaoe*.  LcKKiarrapby.  Ctaasic*,  Italian,  Fivnrfa. 
and  Vliacetlatteuas  Ijitin  Literature,  Ails,  and  SeViierr, 


la  TwoVolnme*.  OrU**),  with  a  Portrait  naad  ether 
l'Ules.  erica  3fb. ;  sarge  Paper  (bal  SO  printed^. 
/4  4*. 

MEMOIRS  OF  JEANNE  D'ARC.  mr- 
named  LA  PITCELLE  D'ORLEANS;  with  the 
Hiatiay  of  her  Tisne*  Tbb  very  enrtoat  Work  baa 
beer,  .••.implied  Irons  Original  Mauuarripls  in  the  Rural 
Library  at  Pari*,  in  the  Lihrarv  at  Gienr.Ue.  and  |«r- 
licubrfy  from  one  entitled  tbe  Hiatonr.l  I  buy  of 
8  rice  of  Orleans,  written  during  it*  Invrvtuwat  by  list 
English  ia  U'lrt.  anil  still  preserved  among  Use  city  ar- 
chive* in  th*  Msiaon  •<*  Vilte.  at  Orletn* 

Printed  for  Harding,  Triphook,  and  Lrpard,  FWs- 
hary  Square,  Loudon. 

STANDARD  SCHOOO BOOKS 

C-^  REEK  GRAMMAR  ;  with  Not«,  Sir 
'    the  use  of  1  basse  who  have  nude  some  progress 
in  lb*  Language. 

By  R.VALPV,  D.D.  F  A.R 
In  Iro  pnee  6a  Od  haxurda.    Ninth  Editn-a 
Prilled  bv  A  J.Vahpy;  and  aard  by  Longi-.i.  . 
Wbittaker-.  Bildwio  ;  Larfclngtoa;  Rjv.u<»..a.  L>"> 
don;  Marre.ll..  Edinburgh  ;  L-uiunuug,  DuUia  ,  siai 


I  if  H  e  Mine  may  be  had.tound.  »  *• 

Dictinnarv  of  Latin  Phrase*,  by  Rolatitoon,  las- 
proved  I, lid  mi    li  0 

AuslecU  Latin*  Majora,  Pruo*,  on  the  pba  of 
Dalteira  Anal  tir   Ill  C 

Eotick's  Latin  Ihtlionarv  ;  a  new  and  grratly  iul- 
p-uved  edition,  by  tbe  Rev.  J  N , block   

Humeri  Ilia. .  will.  Lnghab  Note*  to  tbe  f  r*t  Hi( 
Bcdu  N  4 

Homer's  Iliad,  from  the  Tent  of  Heyne    I« 

Horace,  with  English  Not**  lo  tbe  Ode*  and  Sa- 
tire*  »« 

Horace,  no  Note*   J« 

A  neat  Edition  nt  Virgil,  lianio.  3rd  Edition   4  9 

Tbe  same,  with  Euglurh  Not.*,  fi.au  Dclpuia,  lac 
I*o  Of  »to  7  A 

The  a-snsc.  with  Hr>  n* 'a Teat,  and  lieiphin  Laisa 

Note.,  no  Ord..    •  ••*•*  aW  W 

Cvmr'n  CtJinmriiUrt*?*,  ditto 

iMMli rtUto   *? 

Jurrnnl.  Irxl  only, 


^  •*•••••*. 

fl.lto.  tnsll.h  Nolea    »  • 

Gradns.  withoot  Vei 
Eicgaulia*  Idliam 
Greek  Delrctu*  .. 
Latin  Grammar 
Delcctn. 


•••-*.•»«•••** 


HYACINTHS  AND  BLLBOCS  PLANTS 
In  One  Volume  Octavo,  with  Coloured  Figure*  of  Ca- 
mellia Japonic.,  price  lis  board*. 

THE GR  E EN-HOUSE  C< )M PANION ; 
comprisiue  a  general  cour**  of  Green  Hook  *Bd 

.Icaanpllve  lelec  l^ii^ef  I  lie  moaC^rsir'  ble'pUnt*'  to 
form  a  Collection,  with  familiar  Instruction*  f"i  their 
culture  and  propagation,  the  prnpei  Treatment  fix 
Plant*  in  Rooms,  aiad  of  Butts*  in  Water  Gla.se*.  Also 
I*  La  us  tor  the  caMetrurtioa  of  Girm-Ho*n«*  and  Con- 
acrvatorb*;  nod  Use  Greeu-Houac  C^UIoayair,  contain- 
ing a  Batanical  amngenacat  of  all  the  Green  ilouae 
PUi.Uio cultivation,  wi|b  then  proper  Sm Is, mode*  of 
propagation.,  and  refartuce*  to  Botanic*!  Work*  la 
which  they  are  figured,  with  other  particub 


Printed  lor  Harding 
John  Hudiug,  Loeidon. 
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Fieri ii  Piouuuci.liou  ..'^  

The  New  Reader,  Cta».ir»l  and  Relisirais    J  J 

Ore.  V  Tantamenl,  3  vol*.  S<0  By  Vatpy. . . .  ft  »  * 
Greek  Septnagint,  with  the  Apucij pis*,  on*  **L 

8»o  board*,  for  Churches  and  Chapels  £\  *  ' 

Ask  lor  Valpy'*  Ediliou*  of  the  above. 

  ** 


PtsWle*,  Aiii|dijlryo.  Aulul. 

dens,  Erreltah  Note*  

I^nii  V.sMtiulary  

Flr*t  Es-erc .ae* .........  . ... ....•,.•* 

Latin  Oialognes  

Cicero  Aaibitia  et  Senectata,  English  Note*,  h) 

Baiker     

Germany  aud  Agrkrola  ofTaciruv,  Eaigludi  Note*. 

liyllieMsae  

Priacipi*  Udkiurum,  ll-atonas  rt 
Poetical  Chronology  of  Ancieut  ai 

lory •.■•■.■•«...•■■••■••■.(  . , . ■ • • ..•*.*••  as 

Mjlhobsgy   ...»»«•»«  "•• 

Cicero  de  Olilr ii>,  vilh  Eiuchsb  Note.   

Gnitin*.  Englbli  Note*  ,  

Episiola-  Cicer.aiis^^„ •  y^-  '  fj 

If  I  .Ml  it  .....•.....•••...«•  

Eutiopioa.dilto,  ditto  ...  •  ...... ..»•••-  • 

OvW  Mel.  ditto,  ditto  

Latin  Pteasody .  bv  diUo. .  


Lo*So* :— PuUuhtd  Ay  Da\ abon, at  .Vp.  1 
Street,  Strand,  wacrr  aafrcr<is.a*r«rt«  »r»  'f","1*' 
«»rfu,.i»i.mciiu»ni  •fottht  Edttor(po*tvy'"' 

StMu  n.; ;-H<UiCo»,1i  Ray . r need I/arsar , 'Bi'I-:*;  * 
CrrriAiM.  Ch.pple,  P«U  MM.  SaObeiUad,  C*!M 
Strtet.  Eliubumk.  Griffin  ord  Co.  (eta***' 
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REVIEW  OT  NEW  BOOKS. 

&  IntfNorrutivtqfm  Umucccafui  Attempt 
Repulse  Tiovi  thrciUDh  Sir  T/iiwat 
Wi  WrUome,  in  Hu  Mofrttui  Ship 
Gmr,  in  the  Yew  1824.    By  Capt  G. 
F  Ltoj,  R,  N.    With  a  Chart  and  En- 


_  j  day  fully  proves; 
V*  if  d»er»  b  any  class  of  persons'  who  de- 
fer" i«  more  than  another,  it  is  those  enterpris- 
»f  cirnjotlj  who  brave  every  danger  and 
rw  difficulty,  in  order  to  enlarge  the  boun- 
<h.-w*  of science,  and  extend  our  knowledge 
globe  we  inhabit, — with  some  parts  of 
*ta<i  ir  are  to  imperfectly  acquainted . 
"«tt  to  Capt.  Parry  there  is,  perhaps,  no 
;«~wo  u  tb*  present  day  who  has  manifest- 
*  Bson  ardour  than  Capt.  Lyon :  he  has 
!*ea  beaded  in  the  heart  of  Africa  and  frozen 
a  the  Akoc  Ocean,  in  order  to  serve  his 
t*Wjj  lad  if  his  last  voyage  has  bean  un- 
i  there  is  not  a  human 
with  his  character, 
failure  to  a  want  of 


j  "if  bt  recollected  that,  in  the  narrative 
<*"  C«pt.  Parry's  last  voyage,  sufficient  rea- 
M"  Se  advanced  to  favour  the  supposition 
*  western  portion  of  the  Polar  sea  lies 
*  30  (test  distance  across  Melville  Penin- 
^  too  Repulse  Bay,  and  that  all  the 
f  vqsrasaa  place  it  at  three  days'  journey ; 
us  *aJer  it  supposed  to  join  that  sea  which 
T^"  «a  bora  the  western  mouth  of  the 
east  of  the  Fury  and  Hecla ;  a  bight  is  sup- 
I<*d  to  extend  considerably  southward ; 
^'"■anoint  of  great  importance  to  trace 
«km  of  its  shores  with  Cape  Turn- 
:  Capt.  Franklin's  operations  ter- 
For  this  purpose,  Capt  Lyon  was 
wrfeyed;  and  bis  instructions  were  to  take 
*a  4  joule  as  he  might  deem  best  for 
y^^sf  Repulse  Bay  or  Wager  River,  and 
^r.4un?  the  eastern  part  of  t'.r  rh.rth 
JJ"»t  of  ?fofllk  America,  from  the  western 
***  <f  MistiHe  Peninsula  to  Cape  Tum- 
It  was  intended  that  he  should  win- 
"  »  Repube  Bay,  and  his  crew,  consisting 
-  *fi  of  tony-one  persona,  were  well  provid- 
H  «ifhwintif  dothing,  and  every  thing  ne- 
(*»«y, except  a  good  ship;  for  the  Griper 
if^w  to  hare  been  perfeelly  unsuited  for 
\*Wf»g«,  andlo  this  circumstance  the 
"  i  expedition  must  be  ascribed. 

■eat  mostasry,  called 
his  voyages  a  mere 


will  apply  more 
jdt£«pt.  Lyon,   lie  sail- 
*  <*  the  loth  of  June,  1 824.    Nothing  re- 
"^hle  oorurred  until  the  25th  of  July, 
^QspL  Lyon  saw  a  very  extraordinary 
Ins  given  a  view  of  its  appear- 


1  Heavy  rain  had  fa'len  for  about  eight 
hours  during  the  early  part  of  the  day,  hut  in 
the  evening  the  sky  gradually  cleared  up. 
with  that  transparent  brightness  so  peculiar 
to  the  polar  regions.  At  sunset,  it  presented 
a  most  beautiful  appearance.  In  the  north- 
west wni  an  arch,  whose  bases  were  from  east 


to  north-west,  where  its  extremity  joined  a 
second  bow,  stretching  to  the  south-south- 


That  to  the  north-west  was  topped  by 
clouds  of  the  most  vivid  orange  colour, 
shaded  with  deep  purple,  in  long  waving, 
but  curved,  bands;  and  below  these  gleamed 
forth  the  dear  blue  sky,  which,  as  it  approached 
the  horizon,  blended  into  soft  green,  rose-co- 
colour,  and  lake.  In  the  bluest  part  of  these 
bright  heavens,  small  clouds,  resembling 
streamers  of  white  floss  silk,  floated  with  the 
most  airy  lightness,  while  near  the  horizon 
were  a  quantity  of  long  black  streaks,  in  so- 
lid masses  ;  behind  which  the  sun  was  spt- 
tint*  One  round  blood-coloured  spot 
market!  its  position,  and  the  base  of  the  dark 
cloud  immediately  above  it  was  bordered 
with  the  most  brilliant  scarlet,  while  the  re- 
flection  from  the  sun  on  the  long  rolling  sea 
imparted- 4a  it  a  deep  purple  tinge. 

A  singular  change  took  place  where  the 
two  arches  joined ; '  as  that  to  the  eastward 
was  of  a  pure  rose-colour,  packed,  band 
above  band,  the  divisions  of  wnich  were  dis- 
tinguished by  a  dull  pink  streak.' 

On  the  12th  of  August,  the  Griper  fell  in 
with  a  party  of  Esquimaux,  sixty  in  number, 
who  came  ofT  to  the  ship  in  boats,  with  sails 
made  of  the  intestines  of  the  walrus : — 

'As  the  females  approached,  they  shouted 
with  all  their  might,  and  we  were  not  so  de- 
bt gallantry  as  to  be  silent  on  such 


happy  to  observe  that  our  fair  visitors  wore 
immense  mittens  of  delicate  white  hare-skin, 
trimmed  in  the  palms  with  the  jetty  feathers 
of  the  breast  of  the  dovekie.  The  boots  be- 
ing all  hauled  on  the  ice — Babel  was  let 
loose.  On  our  former  voyage,  being  myself 
a  novice  in  the  country,  I  was  not  aware,  in 
the  exritation  of  the  moment,  of  the  noise  we 
all  made,  but  being  now  well  acquainted  with 
the  vociferous  people  who  were  visiting  us,  I 
quietly  witnessed  the  present  interview,  and 
am  convinced  that  it  is  not  possible  to  give 
any  idea  of  the  raving  and  screaming  which 
prevailed  for  a  couple  of  hours  Some  of  the 
natives,  however,  were  not  so  violently  over- 
powered by  their  joyous  sensations,  as  to  for- 


get that  they  came  to  improve 
and  one  most  expert  fellow  succeeded  pretty 
well  in  picking  pockets,  an  occupation  from 
which  frequent  detection  did  not  discourage 
him.  Amongst  other  things,  he  robbed  me 
of  my  handkerchief,  and  was  particularly 
amused  when  I  discovered  his  roguery;  for 
which  1  thought  a  box  on  the  ear 


have  acted  as  a  warning,  but  I  afterwards 
found  that  he  had  crept  on  board,  and  was 
earning  off  a  bog  of  seaman's  clothes;  a 
grand  prize,  for  the  retention  of  which  he 
made  a  most  violent  stand,  until  I  succeeded 
in  tumhling  him  over  the  side, 
rality  of  the  others 
traded  fairly,  each 
stores  from  a  neat  little  skin  bog,  which  wag 
distinguished  by  our  men  by  the  name  of  a 
"ridicule,"  than  which  I  conceive  it  to  be  a 
far  more  respectable  apj>endage.  Our  visitors 
did  not  possess  many  curiosities,  and  were 
certainly  not  so  rich  as  we  had  found  them 
on  our  former  voyage,  the  chief  articles  in 
which  they  bartered  being  their  weapons  and 
clothes;  and,  I  blush  while  I  relate  rt,  two 
of  the  fair  sex  actually  disposed  of  their  ne- 
ther garments,  a  piece  of  indecorum  I  had 
never  before  witnessed.  A  few  seal,  deer, 
and  hare  skins,  with  those  also  of  young  dogs, 
mice,  and  birds,  were  the  other  artides  of 
commerce;  and  a  very  few  ivory  toys,  with 
h  of  a  small  size,  compided  the 
In  a  "ridicule,"  with  some  of 
articles,  we  found  a  piece  of  very  pure 
plumbago,  of  the  sixe  of  a  walnut;  and  with 
the  toys  was  one  of  a  description  I  had  not 
before  seen.  It  was  a  large  heavy  piece  of 
ivory,  in  which  many  holes  were  drilled  at 
regular  intervals,  bat  leading  in  different  di- 
rections. A  small  peg  is  attached  to  this  by 
a  string,  and  the  game  consists  in  throwing 
up  the  ivory  block,  and  recdving  it  on  the 
pin,  in  much  the  same  manner  as  onr  game 
of  cup  and  ball.  A  new  variety  of  comb 
was  also  purchased,  and  I  procured  a  mirror1, 
composed  of  a  broad  plate  of  black  mica, 
so  fitted  into  a  leathern  case,  as  to  be  seen 
on  either  side.  Our  trading  had  continued 
some  time  before  we  discovered  four  small 
puppies  in  the  women's  boats,  and  they  were, 
of  course,  immediately  purdiased.  as  an  in- 
cipient team  for  future  operations.' 

•         •         •  •  • 

'  As  a  lane  of  water  was  seen  in  shore  at 
noon,  we  were  under  the  necessitv  of  bidding 
our  visitors  adieu ;  yet  such  was  their  desire 
to  remain  with  us,  that  when  we  left  the  floe, 
our  people,  who  attended  the  hawsers,  es- 
caped with  difficulty  into  the  boat,  from  the 
friendly,  and  not  very  ceremonious,  struggle 
which  was  made  to  detain  them. 

1  My  last  purchase  at  parting  was  the  inge- 
niously-constructed sail  of  a  woman's  boat, 
which  w*.  gladly  bartered  for  a  knife.  This 
was  nine  feet  five  indies  at  the  head,  by  only 
pet  at  the  foot,  and  having  a  dip  of  thir- 
feet.  The  gut  of  which  it  was  com- 
posed was  in  four-inch  breadths,  neatly 
sewed  with  thread  of  the  same  material,  and 
the  whole  sail  only  weighed  three  pounds 
three  quarters.' 
The  old  charts  of.  the  coast 
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ton  Island  were  found,  by  ('!>pt.  Lyon,  to  be 
extremely  erroneous :  the  soundings  at  five 
miles  from  the  shore  varied  from  fifty  to  thir- 
ty-five fathom*.    Here  Capt.  Lyon  met  with 


'  While  yet  a  mile  from  the  beach,  a  na- 
-  /e  wag  seen  coming  off  to  us,  and,  as  he  ap- 
proached, we  observed  that,  instead  of  a  ca- 
noe, he  was  seated  on  three  inflated  seal- 
skins, connected  most  ingeniously  by  blown 
intestines,  so  that  bis  vessel  was  extremely 
buoyant.  He  was  astride  upon  one  skin, 
while  another  of  a  larger  she  was  secured  on 
either  side  of  k,  so  that  he  was  placed  in  a 
kind  of  hollow.  His  legs,  well  furnished 
with  seal- skin  boots,  wre  immersed  nearly 
to  the  knee  in  water,  and  he  rowed  with  a 
very  slender  soot-stained  paddle  of  whale's 
bone,  which  was  secured  to  bis  float  by  a 
thong. 

*On  approaching,  he  exhibited  some  little 

SI  of  Sear ;  hit  teeth  chattered,  and  him- 
and  seal-skins  trembled  in  unison.  It 
was  evident  from  the  manner  of  this  poor  fel- 
low, that  he  had  come  off  as  a  kind  of  he- 
rald from  his  tribe,  and,  as  I  felt  for  his 
alarm,  I  threw  him  a  siring  of  beads,  which 
he  received  in  great  trepidation,  and  placed, 
with  trembling  fingers,  across  a  large  hunch 
of  hair  which  protruded  from  his  forehead. 
A  tew  friendly  signs  which  accompanied 
my  gift,  gave  him  a  little  more  confidence, 
and  he  soon  came  alongside,  after  having, 
as  a  peace-offering,  thrown  me  a  couple  of 
dried  salmon  and  a  very  rude  arrow,  headed 
with  a  roughly-chipped  flint:  at  my  request 
be  jumped  into  our  boat,  and,  taking  his 
skins  in  tow,  we  rowed  for  the  beach ;  but 
our  new  acquaintance  was  not  a  very  quiet 
passenger,  for  he  stood  up  repeatedly  to 
wave  and  shout  to  those  on  shore,  assuring 
ahem  of  his  safety,  and  that  I  had  given 
him  three  needles.  He  was  about  twenty 
years  of  age,  very  small  aad.  brown,  with  a 
most  agreeable  cast  of  countenance.  He 
called  himself  Nee-a-kood-loo,  and  as  we 
made  for  the  beach  I  found,  that  although 
he  understood  me  a  little,  and  used  a  few 
words  with  which  I  was  acquainted,  yet  he 
tpoke  a  language  drffering  very  materially 
from  that  of  any  other  Esquimaux  whom  we . 
had  seen.  He  chattered  and  chuckled  ra- 
pidly and  delightedly  to  himself,  and  always 
with  downcast  eyes.  At  a  long  shoal-point  we 
jumped  on  shore  to  his  six  country  men,  who 
appeared  to  have  neither  word  nor  gesture 
of  salutation,  and  each,  as  I  approached 
him.  presented  me  with  two  half-dried  salmon, 
evidently  intended  as  a  peace-offering;  for 
the  donors  drew  back  on  my  accepting  the 
fish,  as  if  they  expected  no  equivalent.  Ob- 
serving a  dirty-looking  bone  in  each  man's 
hand,  I  asked  what  they  were,  and  the  poor 
creatures  told  me  they  were  their  "  I 'annas," 
or  knives ;  which  on  examination  I  found  to 
be  formed  of  a  rough  piece  of  chipped  flint, 
somewliat  like  a  poplar  leaf  in  form,  and 
clumsily  lashed  to  'small  bone  handles  of 
about  six  inches  in  length.  Such  were  the 
only  cutting  instruments  of  these  wretched 
people.  I  purchased  each  Man's  panna  forei- 


fellows  received  with  silent  and  trembling 
delight,  first  eying  me,  then  the  knife,  ana 
at  last  uttering  a  long  sighing  "kooyenna" 
(thank  you)  in  a  tone  expressive  of  the 
deepest  gratitude;  and  this  display  of 
their  feelings  was  not  confined  to  the 
pulse  of  the  moment,  for  it  wa 
repeated,  with  every  appearance  of 
rity,  during  the  whole  of  our  stay  on  shore. 
No  one  licked,  as  is  the  general  Esquimaux 
custom,  any  of  the  articles  we  gave  them.' 

On  landing,  Capt.  Lyon  found  the  remains 
of  an  Esquimaux  establishment,  with  a  large 
mound,  containing  a  dead  person  :— 

'  Near  the  large  grove  was  a  third  pile  of 
stones,  covering  the  body  of  a  child,  which 
was  coiled  up  in  the  same  manner.  A  snow 
buntin  had  found  its  way  through  the  loose 
stones  which  composed  this  little  tomb,  and 
its  now  forsaken  neatly-built  nest  was  found 
placed  on  the  neck  of  the  child.  As  the 
snow  buntin  has  all  the  domestic  virtues  of 
our  English  red-breast,  it  has  always  been 
considered  by  us  as  the  robin  of  these  dreary 
wilds,  and  its  lively  chirp  and  fearless  con- 
fidence have  rendered  it  respected  by  the 
most  hungry  sportsmen.  I  could  not  on 
this  occasion  view  its  little  nest,  placed  ou 
the  breast  of  infancy,  without  wishing  that 
I  possessed  the  power  of  poetically  express- 
ing the  feelings  It  excited.  Roth  graves  lay 
north-east  and  south-west.  Before  going  on 
board  I  placed  boarding-pikes,  men's  and 
women's  knives,  and  other  articles,  which 
might  be  useful  to  the  poor  Esquimaux,  on 
the  huts  and  various  piles  of  stones.' 

On  the  .list  of  August,  the  situation  of  the 
Griper  became  truly  critical.  They  had 
made  very  low  land,  distant  about  ten  miles : 
'Throughout  the  nighty  says  Capt.  Lyon, 
'  we  steered  north-west  by  the  Polar  star, 
and  ran  under  easy  sail.  Our  soundings,  at 
ten  n.  m.,  were  thirty  fathoms,  between 
which  and  twenty-eight  they  varied  continu- 
ally, until  thirty  minutes  after  two  a.  m.  on 
die  first  of  September,  when  we  shoaled  to 
nineteen  *.  Fearing  danger,  I  turned  the 
hands  up,  but  having  shortly  deepened  to 
twenty-seven  and  twenty-five,  again  sent 
them  below.  As  our  run  had  been  about 
fifty  miles  N.N.W.,  and  as  I  expected  to 
find  die  American  shore  east  of  its  position 
in  the  charts,  I  conceived  that  this  would 
be  Cape  Fullerton  of  Middleton,  and  there- 
fore kept  it  on  our  larboard  hand,  intending 
to  run  past  it  five  or  six  miles,  which  was  its 
distance  at  the  time.  We  soon  came  to  fif- 
teen fathoms,  and  I  kept  right  away,  but  had 
then  only  ten ;  when  being  unable  to  see  far 
around  us,  and  observing,  from  the  whiteness 
of  the  water,  that  we  were  on  a  bank,  I 
rounded  to  at  seven  a.  m.,  and  tried  to  bring 
up  with  the  starboard  anchor,  and  seventy 
fathoms  chain,  but  the  stiff  breeze  and  heavy 
sea  caused  this  to  part  in  half  an  hour,  and 
we  again  made  sail  to  the  north-eastward ; 
but  finding  we  came  suddenly  to  seven 
fathoms,  and  that  the  ship  could  not  possibly 
as  she  would  not  face  the  sea 


•  'On  our  return,  we  discoveied  a  small 
i  which  w«  must  at  this  time  have 


or  keep  steerage  way  on  her,  I  roost  reluct- 
antly brought  her  up  with  three  bowers  and 
a  stream  in  succession,  yet  not  before  we  had 
shoaled  to  five  and  a  half.  This  was  between 
eight  and  nine  a  in.,  the  ship  pitching 
bows  under,  and  a  tremendous  sea  running. 
At  noon,  die  starboard  bower-anchor  parted, 
but  the  others  held. 

1  As  Uiere  was  every  reason  to  fear  the 
falling  of  the  tide,  which  we  knew  to  be  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  feet  on  tins  coast,  and  in 
tliat  case  the  total  destruction  of  die  ship,  I 
caused  the  long-boat  to  l>e  hoisted  out,  und , 
with  the  four  smaller  ones,  to  be  stored  to  a 
certain  extent  with  arms  and  provisions.  The 
officers  drew  lots  for  their  respective  boats, 
and  the  ship's  company  were  stationed  to 
them.    The  long-boat  having  been  filled  full 
of  stores  which  could  not  be  put  below,  it 
became  requisite  to  throw  them  overboard , 
as  there  was  no  room  for  them  on  our  very 
small  and  crowded  decks,  over  which  heavy 
seas  were  constantly  sweeping.    In  making 
these  preparations  for  taking  to  die  boats,  it 
was  evident  to  all,  dial  the  long-boat  was  the 
only  one  which  had  the  slightest  chance  of 
living  under  the  lee  of  the  ship,  should  she 
be  wrecked,  but  every  officer  and  man  drew 
his  lot  with  the  greatest  composure,  although 
two  of  our  boats  would  have  been  swamped 
the  instant  they  were  lowered.   Yet  such 
was  the  noble  feeling  of  those  around  me, 
Uiat  it  was  evident  mat  bad  I  ordered  the 
boats  in  question  to  be  manned,  their  crews 
would  have  entered  them  without  a  murmur- 
In  the  afternoon,  on  the  weather  clearing  a 
bttle,  we  discovered  a  low  beach  all  around 
astern  of  us,  on  which  the  surf  was  running 
to  an  awful  height,  and  it  appeared  evident 
that  no  human  powers  could  save  us.  At 
three  p.  m.  the  tide  had  fallen  to  twenty-two 
feet  (only  six  more  than  we  drew),  and  the 
ship,  having  been  lifted  by  a  tremendous  sea, 
struck  with  great  violence  the  whole  length 
of  her  keel.    This  we  naturally  couceived 
was  the  forerunner  of  her  total  wreck,  and 
we  stood  in  readiness  to  take  the  boats,  and 
endeavour  to  hang  under  her  lee.    She  con- 
tinued to  strike  with  sufficient  force  to  have 
burst  any  less-fortified  vessel,  at  intervals  of 
a  few  minutes,  whenever  an  unusually  heavy 
sea  passed  us.   And,  as  the  water  was  so 
shallow,  these  might  almost  be  called  break- 
ers rather  than  waves,  for  each,  in  passing, 
burst  with  great  force  over  our  gangways,  and 
as  every  sea  "  topped,"  our  decks  were  conti- 
nually, and  frequendy  deeply,  flooded.  All 
hands  took  a  little  refreshment,  for  some  liad 
scarcely  been  below  for  twenty-four  hours, 
and  I-  had  not  been  in  bed  for  three  nights. 
Although  few  or  none  of  us  had  any  idea 
that  we  sliould  survive  the  gale,  we  did  not 
think  that  our  comforts  should  be  entirely 
neglected,  and  an  order  was  therefore  given 
to  the  men  to  put  on  their  best  and  warmest 
clothing,  to  enable  them  to  support  life  as 
long  as  possible.     Every  man,  therefore, 
brought  his  bag  on  deck  and  dressed  himself, 
and  in  the  fine  athletic  forms  which  stood 
exposed  before  me,  I  did  not  see  one  muscle 
quiver,  nor  the  slightest  sign  of  alarm.  The 
officers  each  secured  some  useful  instrument 
them  for  the  purpose  of  observation, 
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through  it  was  acknowledged  by  all  that 
not  the  slightest  hope  remained.  And  now 
Oat  every  tlung  in  our  power  had  be<-n  done, 
I  oiled  all  hands  aft,  ajid  to  a  merciful  God 
prayers  for  our  preservation.  I 
every  one  for  their  excellent  con- 


to  their  rate.  We 

,  sheltered  from  tlie  wash  of 
whatever  we  could  rind,  many  of 
■  M— — d  to  obtain  a  hide  sleep. 
.V*w,  perhaps,  was  witnessed  a  finer  scent- 
Otto  on  the  deck  of  my  little  ship,  when  all 
twpe  of  life  had  left  us.  Noble  as  the  cha- 
■*aa  of  the  British  sailor  is  always  allowed 
to  be  in  cases  of  danger,  yet  I  did  not  be- 
heve  it  to  be  passible,  that  amongst  forty- 
«*  persons  not  one  repining  word  should 
awe  been  uttered.  The  officers  sat  about, 
«here*er  they  could  find  shelter  from  the 
xa,  and  die  men  lay  down  conversing  with 
each  other  with  the  most  perfect  calmi 


to  the  will  of  the  Almighty  was  the  means 
ii  obtaining  his  mercy.  At  about  six  p.  m. 
tat  rudder,  which  had  already  received  some 
*oy  aeary  blows,  rose,  and  broke  up  the 
wer-lockers,  and  this  was  the  last  severe 
Miotk  which  the  ship  received.  We  found 
ts*  ssjB  that  she  made  no  water,  and  by 
4*"si«ft'  «ni«-k  no  more.  God  was  zaarci- 
^  was,  aad  the  tide,  almost  miraculously, 
i£  ao  lower.  At  dark,  heavy  rein  fell,  but 
*a»  home  with  patience,  for  it  beat  down 
file,  aad  brought  with  it  a  light  air  from 
At  nine  p.  m.  the  water  had 


obtained 

Id  gratitude  for  this 
tomb,  C'apt  Lyon  called  the  place  the  '  Bay 
of  God's  Mercy.'  Tim,  however,  was  not 
t&etf  only  dauger  and  escape.  Speaking  of 
ir"Xher  occasion,  C'apt.  L..  says: — 

'  Never  shall  I  forget  the  dreariness  of  this 
nioA  anxious  mght.  Our  ship  pitched  at 
'  *h  a  rate,  that  it  was  not  possible  to  stand 
•■'■<m  below,  wh.lt-  nn  'If.  W  we  were  un- 
*hle  to  move  without  holding  by  ropes  which 
were  stretched  from  side  to  side.  The  drift 
•now  flew  in  such  sharp  heavy  flakes,  that 
•t  could  not  look  to  windward,  and  it  froze 
on  deck  to  above  a  foot  in  depth.  The  sea 
t  breaches  quite  fore 
f  warmth  it 
t  painfully  checked  by 
_1  immediately  freezing  m  our  clothes. 
1  a  these-  discomforts  were  added  die  horrible 
-tuoertamry  as  to  whether  the  cables  would 
txid  until  daylight,  and  die  conviction  also 
that,  sf  they  laded  us,  we  should  instantly  he 
«a*bed  to  pieces;  the  wind  blowing  directly 
tu  the  quarter  in  which  we  knew  the  shore 
"•list  he.  Again,  should  they  continue  to 
MMk*'  feared,  by  the  ship's  complain- 
ing so  much  forward,  that  the  bitts  would  be 
*^ jpgpifcswat  jb»  would  settie  down 

"  by  some  oC  the 


'  During  the  whole  of  dus  time,  streams  of 
heavy  ice  continued  to  drive  down  upon  us, 
any  one  of  which,  had  it  hung  for  a  moment 
against  the  cables,  would  have  broken  them, 
and  at  the  same  time  have  allowed  the  bow- 
sprit to  ptch  ou  it  and  be  destroyed.  The 
iia<ii  would  havi  followed  this,  foi  we  were 
all  so  exhausted,  and  the  ship  was  so  coated 
with  ice,  that  nothing  Could  have  been  done 
to  save  them. 

'  We  all  lay  down  at  times  during  the 
night,  for  to  have  remained  constantly  on 
deck  would  have  quite  overpowered  us ;  1 
constantly  went  up,  and  shall  never  forget 
the  desolate  picture  which  was  always  before 


'  The  hurricane  blew  with  such  violence  as 
to  be  perfecdy  deafening ;  and  the  heavy 
wash  of  the  sea  made  it  difficult  to  reach  the 
mainmast,  where  die  officer  of  the  watch 
and  his  people  sat  shivering,  completely 
cased  in  frozen  snow,  under  a  small  tarpau- 
lin, before  which  ropes  were  stretched  to 
preserve  them  in  dieir  places.  I  never  be- 
held a  darker  night,  and  its  gloom  was  in- 
"  by  the  rays  of  a  small  horn  lantern 
ras  suspended  from  the  mixen  stay  to 
show  where  the  people  sat." 

The  vessel  had  now  become  so  crazy,  that 
all  hope  of  pursuing  the  voyage  successfully 
was  abandoned  ;  and  to  return,  making  such 
oliservntiuns  as  lie  could,  was  the  only  pru- 
dent course  left  to  (  apt.  Lyon.  This  he 
did,  and  he  has  published  a  narrative  of  his 
voyage*  which  fully  proves  that  he  did  all 
that  could  lie  done,  under  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  was  placed  His  work  contains 
a  valuable  appendix  of  scientific  observations, 
a  map,  and  several  well-executed  plates. 


age  through  life, — the  advantages  that  are 
taken  of  the  weakness  of  her  nature, — die  in- 
dignities that  mar  her  sensitive  spirit,  are 
more  titan  sufficient  to  justify  die  wanderings 
of  those  who  have  fled  from  the  path  of  pro- 
priety, who,  finding  not  happiness  where 
they  have  cheated  themselves  with  the  belief 
it  was  never  missing — in  the  home  of  do- 
mestic virtue,  have  withered  away  the  finest 
fruits  of  the  heart  in  the  cold  and  perishing 
regions  of  vice.  The  ringer  of  Scorn  points 
the  way  ;  and  die  world  s  voice  eflectually 
deters  them  from  returning  once  more  to  the 
paths  which,  in  the  weakness  of  a  moment, 
they  deviated  from.  The  curse  of  our  first 
parents  seems  already  on  Uieir  brow :  like 
them,  they  look  back  to  die  Eden  they  have 
heedlessly  lost,  with  the  wretched  conscious- 
ness dial  it  is  for  ever.  Yes !  the  world  has 
adjudged  Uiat  die  tirst  error  of  a  woman's 
life  is  the  warrant  that  consigns  her  to  per- 
petual iglHMtoxy  and  reproach  :  for  her  the 
scalding  tears  of  repentance,  the  long-conti- 
nued chastening*  of  remorse,  cannot  offer  a 
respite;  she  is  irrecoverably  doomed  ' 


over  whose  brink  she  was  only  hovering. 
No  distinction  is  made  between  the  victim  of 
affection  and  die  sensual  creature  of  the  ap- 

I  petites :  she  is  mingled,  unreservedly,  with 
the  sensual,  the  wanton,  and  the  depraved, 
in  the  same  hell  of  living  infamy.    Un!  Unit 

!  the  being  in  whose  bosom  the  kindliest  affec- 
tions of  our  nature  have  taken  up  their  home, 
should  be  the  mark  at  which '  the  arrow  of 

I  Treachery  should  ever  be  pointing ;  that  the 


SmUei  ami  Tears:  comprising  Maria  Dar- 
Itngtitn,  a  Sivtcli ;  and  Sixteen  other  Sketches 
ami  Tale*.    With  Vignette*,  from  Posthu- 
mous Designs  of  Thurston.     12mo.  pp. 
191.    London,  1824. 
Most  of  our  readers  will,  no  doubt,  recol- 
lect Mrs.  Charles   Kemble's  comedy  of 
Snides  and  Tears,  for  it  would  be  a  libel  on 
the  talents  of  this  lady,  to  suppose  the  world 
can  lie  ignorant  of  any  thing  she  writes. 
There  are  also  many,  we  doubt  not,  who  are 
well  acquainted  with  the  song  beginning — 
Said  a  Smile  to  a  Tear :  if,  however,  they 
suspect  that  the  volume  now  before  us  has 
any  reference  to  either  the  play  or  the 
they  are  mistak 
either,  save  in 


■  ;  it  bears  no  similarity  to 
the  title,  and  that  we  think 


mostly  of  a  padiettc  character, 
and  some  of  them  possessing  considerable 
interest  In  die  last  tale,  Maria  Darlington, 
die  reader  will  readily  discover  Mis*  Foote 
as  the  heroine,  or,  at  least,  such  a  similarity 
between  the  stories,  as  must  strike  every  one 
at  ail  acquainted  with  the  history  of  this  ex- 
cellent actress.  For  die  story  we  refer  to  the 
work  itself,  but,  as  a  specimen  of  the  author's 
style,  we  quote  some  of  the  preliminary  re- 
marks on  the  situation  and  treatment  of  the 
set,  which  are  at  once  just  and  forcible  : — 
'  The  sorrows  and  vexations  which  are 
the  padi  of  a  woman's 


heart  which  possessed}  the  choicest  I 
of  our  nature  should  be  the  first  to  be  sacked 
and  desolated ;  or  that  the  milk  of  human 
kindness,  with  which  it  overflows,  should  be 
turned,  by  die  bitterness  of  misplaced  confi- 
dence, into  the  gall  of  misanthropy.— Should 
there  not  l>e  something  more  than  compas- 
sion excited  for  the  woman  who,  tried  in 
every  vulnerable  part  of  her  being,  resisted 
the  siege  till  the  pangs  of  inexpressible  pa  s- 

I  sion,  warring  with  the  delicate  energies  of  her 
soul, — till,  as  it  were,  her  own  feelings  came 

;  in  army  against  her,— and  not  till  after  every 
temptation,  artifice,  and  deceit,  dial  the  self- 

I  ishuesi  or  perverted  talent  of  her  antagonist 
could  suggest  to  win  her  to  destruction,  had 

i  been  exercised  against  her.— she  should  in  a 
moment,  under  die  influence  of  strong  faith, 
uidimiterLconfidence,  and  ungovernable  af- 
fection, resign  herself  to  the  fabled  superi- 

abaudoned,  consigned  to  the  ruthless  con- 
tempt of  the  world,  and  by  the  very  being  to 
whom  she  looks  for  support  and  protection. 
She  is  stung  by  ti-e  snake  she  nestled  in  her 
bosom,  and  the  blow  of  vengeance  is  given 
by  the  very  hand  which  she  pressed  in  die 
full  devotedness  of  unquenchaW  love.  Yet, 
how  dous  this  rigid  dictator,  who  punishes  so 
indigiiandy  t'>e  effects  of  feminine  weakness, 
regard  die  cause :  What  distinction  does  this 
world  allow  between  the  seducer  and  the  se- 
duced ?  Tlie  one,  a  cool,  smiling,  calculat- 
ing hypocrite,  sent  ou  the  world  like  a  wi- 
i  dieting  blight,  to  blast  and  perish  all  diat  is 
•fair  and  beautiful  within  it;  die  other,  a 
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fond,  confiding,  bat  yet  a  haman  being,  and, 
as  such,  coned  with  all  the  weakness  of  hu- 
manity. Does  society,  that  sends  forth  such 
irrevocable  anathemas  on  the  head  of  the 
fallen  lamb,  visit  the  wolf  with  its  vengeance? 
No :  the  victim  of  crime  receives  the  punish- 
ment of  the  infhetor, — the  one  is  shut  out 
from  society  as  a  being  that  would  disgrace 
it,  while  the  cold-blooded  seducer  is  received 
within  it  without  a  single  mark  of  shame  be- 
ing affixed  on  his  brow,  as 
treptable,  as  before  the  commission  of  his  e* 


the  vignettes,  to  say  that  they  are  from  de- 
signs by  Thurston. 

Tie  War  in  the  1'tnintuU.    A  Continuation 
of  the  RtcoUittUmt  of  the  Eventful  IJfe  nf 
a  SoUier.    11  mo.  pp.  281.    Glasgow  and 
London,  4825. 
It  is  now  nearly  twelve  months  ( Literary 
Ckronick,  No.  245)  since  we  reviewed  the 
work  of  which  the  volume  before  us  is  a  con- 
tinuation.   We  were  not  niggardly  in  our 
praise  of  the  Recollections  of  the  Eventful 
Life  of  a  Soldier,  and  expressed  a  hope,  that 
uld  some  day  continue  his 
he  had  only  brought  down 
of  the  campaign  in  1811. 
limed  his  narrative,  which  he 
to  the  glorious  but  unnecessary 
!  of  Tbonlouse,  and  the  return  of  the 
*  home. 

As  we,  on  the  former  occasion,  gave  an  ac- 
count of  the  birth,  parentage,  and  education 
of  the  author,  we  shall  merely  state  that  he 
is  a  native  of  Glasgow,  born  of  respectable 
parents,  whose  roof  he  quitted  for  sea,  and 
afterwards  for  the  army,  and  that,  though  he 
neglected  bis  education,  he  has  since  endea- 
voured to  repair  bis  folly  and  neglect. 

The  War  in  the  Peninsula  is  worthy  of 
being  bound  tip  with  the  authors  former 
work ;  it  contains  the  same  minuteness  of 
detail  and  agreeable  mixture  of  anecdote  and 
description.  The  first  battle  recorded  in 
tliis  volume  is  that  of  Fuentes  de  Ilonore : — 
'  The  village  we  now  occupied  was  in 
Spain,  and  formed  a  striking  contrast  to 
those  of  Portugal ;  the  itmahitants  and  their 
houses  wore  an  air  of  neatness,  cleanliness, 
und  comfort  about  them,  unlike  any  thing 
.we  had  as  yet  seen  in  the  country;  their 
dress  and  language  were  also  different.  The 
sight  of  the  village  itself  was  beautiful  and 
romantic;  it  lay  in  a  sort  of  ravine,  down 
which  a  small  river  brawled  over  an  irregti- 
r  rocky  bed,  in  some  places  forming  preei- 
tous  falls  of  many  feet;  the  acclivity  on 
was  occasionally  abrupt,  covered 
i  and  thick  brushwood.' 
j  the  engagement,  a  circumstance  oc- 
curred, which  he  relates  confused  fy: — 

'  It  was  rather  remarkable  that  the  cavalry 
on  both  sides  happened  to  be  Germans. 
.When  this  was  understood,  vollies  of  insult- 
ing language,  as  well  as  shot,  were  exchanged 
between  diem.  One  of  our  hussars  got  so 
enraged  at  something  one  of  his  opponents 
said,  that,  raising  his  sword,  he  dashed  for- 
ward upon  him  into  the  very  centre  of  their 
line,    the  French  hussar,  seeing  that  he  had 


no  mercy  to  expect  from  his  enraged  foe, 
wheeled  about  his  horse,  and  rode  to  the 
rear ;  the  other,  determined  on  revenge,  still 
continued  to  follow  him.  The  whole  atten- 
tion of  both  sides  was  drawn  for  a  moment  to 
these  two,  and  a  temporary  cessation  of  firing 
took  place ;  the  French  staring  in  astonish- 
ment at  our  hussar's  temerity,  while  our  men 
were  cheering  him  on.  The  chase  continued 
for  some  way  to  the  rear  of  their  cavalry. 
At  last,  our  hussar  coming  up  with  him,  and 
fetching  a  furious  Wow,  brought  him  to  the 
ground.    Awakening  now  to  a  sense  of  the 


ground 

danger  he  had  thrown  himself  into,  he  set 
his  horse  at  full  speed  to  get  back  to  his  com. 
rades ;  but  the  French,  who  wen;  confounded 
when  he  passed,  had  recovered  their  surprise, 
and  determined  on  revenging  the  death  of 
their  comrade  ;  they  joined  in  pursuit,  firing 
their  pistols  at  him.  The  poor  fellow  wns 
now  in  a  hazardous  plight ;  they  Were  every 
moment  gaining  upon  him,  and  he  had  still 
a  long  way  to  ride.  A  band  of  the  enemy 
took  a  circuit,  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting 
him ;  and  before  he  could  reach  the  line  he 
was  surrounded,  and  would  have  been  cot  in 
pieces,  had  not  a  party  of  his  comrades,  sti- 
mulated by  the  wish  to  save  so  brave  a  fel- 
low, rushed  forward,  and  just  arrived  in  time, 
by  making  the  attack  general,  to  save  his 
life,  and  brought  him  off  in  triumph.' 

After  the  battle,  which  terminated  in  our 
favour,  both  parties  were  employed  in  bury-  j 
ing  the  dead,  *  French  and  English  promts-  ] 
cuously  mixed,  and  assisting  each  other  in  ] 
that  melancholy  dirty,  as  if  thev  had  been  in-  I 
timate  friends.'  There  has  been  much  dis-  I 
pute  as  to  whether  the  wind  of  a  cannon-ball  I 
has  been  known  to  kill  a  man :  die  following 
anecdote,  though  not  decisive  of  the  question, 
prov  es  Uks  great  force  of  the  wind : — 

1  At  one  time  during  the  contest,  when  the 
enemy  had  gained  a  partial  possession  of  the 
village,  our  light  troops  had  retired  into  a 
smalt  wood  above  it,  wliere  they  were  hud 
died  together  without  any  regularity;  a 
French  officer,  while  leading  on  his  men, 
having  been  killed  in  our  front,  a  bugler  of 
the  83d  regiment,  starting  out  between  die 
Are  of  both  parties,  seized  his  gold  watch ; 
hot  he  had  scarcely  returned,  when  a  cannon- 
shot  from  the  enemy  came  whistling  past 
him,  and  he  fell  lifeless  on  the  spot.  The 
blood  started  out  of  his  nose  and  ears,  but, 
with  the  exception  of  this,  there  was  neither 
wound  nor  bruise  on  his  body ;  the  shot  had 
not  touched  him.' 

Our  soldier  had  a  pleasant  companion 
(comrade,  we  believe,  is  the  word)  in  an 
Irishman  of  the  name  of  Dennis,  whose  cool 
courage  and  good  humour  do  not  seem  to 
have  ever  forsaken  him. 

The  author  gives  an  excellent  account  of 
the  second  siege  of  lladajoz,  and  relates  some 
h«art-rending  scenes,  occasioned  by  the  car- 
nage. The  division  to  which-  he  belonged 
had  received  orders  to  storm  the  town  the 
next  night : — 

'  Various  were  the  effects  produced  on  va- 
rious individuals.  There  was  kn  unusual 
talking  of  relations,  a  recalling  to  mind  of 
Scenes  forgotten ;  a  flow  of  kindly  feeling 
which  softemd  down  the  rouch  soldier  into 


Something  ladder,  but  more  pleasing.  Many 
letters  were  written  during  that  day  to  absent 
friends,  in  a  more  affectionate  style  than 
usual  ;  and  many  injunctions  given  and 
taken,  about  writing,  in  the  event  of  the  fall 
of  either  parry,  to  their  relations. 

'  The  nearer  the  time  drew  for  the  intended 
attack,  the  more  each  individual  seemed  to 
shrink  within  himself,  yet  still  nothing  of 
fear  or  doubt  of  our  success  was  expressed ; 
every  feeling  displayed  was  natural  and  man- 
ly ;  at  length  night  came,  and  the  appointed 
hour  for  turning  out.  It  was  dark  and 
gloomy,  not  a  single  star  showed  its  head ; 
the  air  was  still,  not  a  sound  could  be  heard, 
but  the  noise  of  the  field  cricket,  and  the 
croaking  of  frogs ;  every  word  of  command 
was  given  in  a  whisper,  and  the  strictest  si- 
lence enjoined,  which  I  believe  was  unne- 
cessary ;  few  felt  inclined  to  speak.  At  last 
the  order  was  given  to  advance,  and  with 
palpitating  hearts  we  commenced  our  march 
— slow  and  silent,  a  dead  weight  hanging  on 
every  mind  ;  had  we  been  brought  hurriedly 
into  action  it  would  have  been  different,  but 
it  a  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  man  oca 
to  feel  as  I  have  described,  in  such  s  sims- 
The  previous  warning ;  the  dark  and 
night;  the  known  strength  of  the 
place  ;  and  the  imminent  danger  of  the  at- 
tack, all  conspired  to  produce  it.— Yet  this 
feeling  was  not  the  result  of  want  of  courage, 
for  I  never  witnessed  any  tiring  like  the  calm 
intrepidity  displayed  in  the  advance,  after  we 
came  within  range  of  the  enemy's  cannon, 
lfeing  apprised  of  our  intentions,  they  threw 
out  fire-balls  in  every  direction,  and  from  to- 
tal darkness,  they  changed  the  approaches  to 
the  garrison  into  a  state  light  as  day ;  by 
this  means  they  were  enabled  to  see  the  di- 
rection- of  cur  columns,  and  they  opened  a 
fir* 'of  round  ahd  grape  shot  on  us,  which 
raked  through  them,  killing  andjvoiindjng 


this  time  which  may  be  worthy  6f  notice :-— • 
a  man  who  had  been  alwayi  very  remark- 
able for  his  testy  disposition,  and  inveterate 
habit  of  swearing  on  all  occasions,  happened 
to  hit  his  foot  against  a  stone,  and  stumbled : 
this  vexed  him,  and,  uttering  an  oath,  ke 
wished  a  shot  would  come  and  knock  his 
brains  out;  he  had  scurcery  finished  these 
words,  when  a  grape  shot  struck  him  in  the 
forehead,  and  literally  fulfilled  the  rash  wish 
We  still  advanced,  silent  as  before,  unless 
the  groaning  of  our  wounded  comrades,  until 
we  reached  a  sort  of  moat  about  fifty  feet 
wide,  formed  by  the  inundation  of  the  river; 
here  we  had  to  paw,  rank  entire,  the  passage 
being  only  capable  of  admitting  one  at  a 


time.  On  this  lUace  the  enemy  had  brought 
their  guns  to  bear,  and  they  kept  up  such  a 
fire  of  grape  and  musketry  on  it,  that  it  was 


grape 

a  miracle  any  of  us  escaped.  When  we 
reached  the  other  side  we  formed  again,  and 
advanced  up  the  glacis,  forcing  our  way 
through  thejpallisades,  and  got  down  into 
the  ditch.  The  ladders  by  which  we  bad  to 
escalade  the  castle  were  not  yet  brought  op. 
and  the  men  were  huddled  da  one  another  n 
such  a  manner  that 'we  eouM  aot  move ;  •! 
were  now  ordered  »  fix  our  bayonets.  When 
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aa 


*r*im  cooiparau vely  safe,  thinking  we 
ws:  oslef  nuub  ol  died  shot,  but  we  were 
wb  aamocsd  of  our  mistake,  for  they 
ftabi  sweral  gun*  from  angles  which  com- 
.takd  the  Bench,  and  poured  in  grape 
rntapae  v  horn  each  side,  every  shot  of 
*tm*  toui  efcst,  and  every  volley  of  which 
nsHKttsdad  by  the  dyiosr  groans  of  those 
Wttfeii;  our^teaUwiat  this  lime  w^jruly 

our  led,  and  the  cannon 
played  upon  our  troops 
!sj  rery  quarter  of  the  town  attacked,  kept 
V '  aaunual  roll  of  thunder,  and  their  in- 
!ivm  Hash  one  quivering  sheet  of  lightning ; 

«4  to  the  i»  fulness  <>l  tin:  scene,  a  mine 
*ts  sprung  id  ibe  breach,  which  carried  up, 
*  ■£>  dreadful  blaze,  the  mangled  limbs  and 
many  of  our  comrades.  When  the 
Attest  sfre  placed,  each  eager  to  mount, 
w-««i«4  them  in  such  a  way  that  many  of 
'im  hrokf,  and  the  poor  fellows  who  had 
"dy  foci iwl  Hie  top,  were  precipitated  a 


■t  iki;  while  more,  who  got  to  the  top 


we  have  encroached  far  enough  on  his  vo- 
lume, and  we  will  therefore  refer  our  readers 
to  the  work  itself,  for  a  description  or  Spanish 
bull-fights  at  Madrid ;  the  story  of  Henry  ; 
and  the  affecting  scene  of  die  poor  widow 
over  the  dead  body  of  her  husband  at  the 
siege  of  Badajoz  :  we  shall  therefore  conclude 
with  a  short  anecdote,  showing  the  indiffer- 
ence of  the  soldiers  as  to  a  batde  :— 

'As  an  instance  of  this,  we  were  at  one 
time  lying  opposite  to  the  enemy,  in  daily 
expectation  of  being  engaged,  one  of  our 
men  (a  Highlandioan),  having  lost  the  small 
piece  of  omnim  nk4  leather  which  is  worn 
in  front  of  the  uniform  cap,  on  taking  off  his 
hat  for  some  puqxise,  the  deficiency  caught 
his  eye,  and  looking  at  it  for  a  few  moments, 
he  said,  very  seriously,  "  I  wish  to  God  there 
may  be  an  engagement  to-day,  till  I  gel  a 
rosette  for  my  cap."  ' 

Such  was  the  war  in  the  I'eninsula,  which 
our  soldier-author  describes  so  well,  that  his 
work,  however  unostentatiously  it  may  be 
ushered  lo  the  work!,  will,  we  predicate,  be 
very  extensively  read,  and  as  extensively  ad- 


ting  on  turf,  in  the  imdr.t 
covered  with  foliage.  It 
present  a  pilgrimage  lo 


i  which  I 


nighl 


were  shot  on  reaching  the 
pwpa,  ltd,  tumbling  headlong,  brought! 
^"B  nest  beneath  them.   This  continued 
■  *sst  ine,  unul  at  length  a  few  having 
» tedium  good  on  the  ramparts,  at  the 
•sTMisf  their  lives,  enabled  a  great  nuui-  ; 
,  **SsW.    W  hen  about  a  company  had  {  cany,  the  put 
W  wlleoeti  together,  we  formed  and  ]  of  paper  to  tt 


^«rj*3  rgoml  die  rain  parts,  bayoneting  the 
tenet  artillery  at  their  guns ;  in  the  direc- 
a«  w  tht  party  I  was  with  took,  they  had 
ww  m.  a  howitzer  loaded  lo  die  very 
pasted  it  towards  us,  and  a 


IN  ITALY. 

(Concluded  from  p  35  ) 
Is  our  author's  account  of  Pisa,  he  gives  an 
account  of  some  curious  cuvtoms  and  cere 
monies  which  prevail  there.    Their  usages 
are  very  lively  and  gay  : — 

'  At  Pisa,  and  indeed  throughout  Tus- 
mlation,  during  Lent,  pin  bits 
ic  backs  of  the  passers-oy,  and 


if  I  tranches  of  trees 
s  intended  to  re- 
liethlem  of  those 
ho  are  anxious  to  adore  the  infant  Jesus.' 
1  Whilst  on  this  subject,  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  mention  a  < 
Pisa,  of 

morning  of  Holy  Thursday,  all  the  oxen  in 
the  town,  which  are  to 

it  or  the  next  day ;  the  flesh  is  i 

on  the  Saturday  in  the  market,  co- 
with  flowers.  These  oxen  yoked  toge- 
ther, with  bells  round  their  necls,  their  a>tns 
painted  or  gilded  with  different  colours,  and 
the  bodies  covered  with  ribands,  march  a'ong 
with  slow  steps,  die  largest  and  fattest  first, 
and  the  smallest  last.  The  greater  part  of 
these  cattle  come  from  Aleppo ;  they  are  alt 
of  a  white-grey  colour,  aud  their  drivers  are 
habited  with  much  neatness  and  elegance. 
The  butchers  at  Pisa,  when  they  weigh  their 


meat,  arc  placed  on  a  stand  considerably 
above  die  purchasers,  who  watch  with  great 
jealousy  die  scales,  being  pretty  well  aware 
of  the  equivocal  integrity  of  die  s 


charged  until  we  reached  the 


U  the  natch  ready  to  fire', 
;*^»tt  down  by  one  of  our 

'""J"?00  communicating  with  the  town.  In 
« «.«n  lane  ihe  whole  division  were  esta- 
m  possession  of  the  castle,  but  the 
cbum  u  tip  breaches  was  still  severe. 

•h*  Light  and  fourth  Divisions  had  ad- 
-  -^i  from  the  trenches  a  short  time  after 
ua*  t»*y  reached  the  covered  way  ;  dieir 
disced  guards  descended  without  difficult/ 
its  toe  dieh,  and  advanced  to  the  assault 
**>  tbt  Bwt  determined  bravery,  but  such 
nature  of  the  obstacles  prepared  by 
*  away  at  the  head  of  the  breach,  and  be- 
^  «,  that  they  could  not  establish  them- 
sitlna  the.  place 

"tofe  obtained,  and  thai  our  division  had 
''^Win  Ukmg  the  castle,  diey  were  or- 
-  I'j'  to  ^  ground  where  they  had  as~ 
^      leaving  the  breach  covered  with 
^ssssjUd.    Waco,  the  governor 
a)  found  the  castle  was  taken,  he 
'  .^"d  urio  fort  St.  Christovnl,  and  at  day- 
frt  morning  he  surrendered  with  all 
u*pB**» ;  it  had  consisted  of  five 
^■JB,  of  which  number 
"^Ufad  during  the  siege.' 


ve  thou- 
hundred 


^  author  introduce* 
which  we  might 


interesting 


ridicule  them  in  all  kinds  of  ways,  and  lead 
them  though  the  streets,  amidst  the  tinkling 
of  bells  and  shovels,  and  shaking  about  their 
heads  lighted  bunches  of  straw  or  fune-wood. 
It  is  a  kind  of  continuation  of  die  carnival, 
which  they  begin  with  public  masquerades, 
after  the  first  Suuday  in  January.  Their 
he  a  mi,  on  Twelfth  Day,  struck  me  as  being 
somewhat  remarkable.   They  give  this  title 
to  the  daughter  of  Herod,  who  s,ts  in  a  win- 
dow to  witness  the  return  of  the  Mrtgi  from 
the  manger;  and,  as  die  devout  JiWi  do 
not  return  through  the  realms  of  Herod*  her 
curiosity  is  baulked,  and  the  Italians  give 
her  the  titfe  of  Ifcflami,  from  brffmt,  to  mock 
or  ridicule.    At  Pisa  the  daughter  of  I  lerod 
is  only  a  puppet,  with  a  head  of  pLu.tiT.  its 
hair  dressed  in  style,  and  covered  in  holiday 
garb.    Some  of  them  are  as  large  as  life,  and 
very  elegandy  made.    The  preceding  even- 
ing (Epiphany),  great  numbers  of  persons 
crowd  the  streets  to  see  these  Uffiuit  at  the 
windows,  surrounded  by  torches,  and  gating 
at  the  streets,  in  die  attitudes  of  observers, 
who  are  looking  for  some  one  not  amongst 
the  crowd.    The  be/fltna  remains  undisturbed 
in  die  midst  of  the  jokes  and  taunts  which 
are  launched  from  all  sides.    On  Twelfth 
Night,  also,  the  younger  lads  scatter  them- 
selves in  every  quarter  of  the  town  till  mid- 
night.   One  of  them  wears  on  his  shoulders 
a  head  of  plaster,  in  which  is  a  lighted 
torch ;  die  others  throng  about  him  shaking 
burning  straw  or  dried  thorns,  uttering  loud 
cries,  whilst  some  of  them  sound  a  horn  in 
his  ears.   These  troops  of  youngsters  . 
ncraUy  followed  by  a  car  filled  with  men 


*  During  the  carnival,  the 
the  streets  and  theatres  from  the  first  Sunday 
in  January.  All  the  succeeding  Sundays  arc 
|Ktrticularly  gay  from  noon  unul  die  evening. 
The  females,  especially,  delight  in  running 
through  the  different  parts  of  the  town  in 
disguise,  fur  the  purituv  of  intrigue.  IX)- 
inmos,  or  double  petticoats,  one  black,  the 
i Lit  red,  or  the  dress  of  old  women,  are 
the  most  generally  employed.  When  the 
j»wt-gnu  arrive,  th«  wliolc  city  wears  a  look 
of  singular  animation.  The  masks  are  on 
foot,  on  horseback,  and  in  carriages :  the  ve- 
hicles of  the  spectators  are  drawn  up  in  don- 

crowds  to  diis  quay,  which  u  paved  with  i- 
gurantes  and  spectators,  particulady  towards 
th.  Bridge  of  Marble.  I  remember,  on  one 
of  these  occasions,  how  the  public  ai 
was  greatly  excited  by  an  ostrich:  it 
larger  than  a  camel,  and  its  beak  reached  up 
to  tlie  first  floors  of  the  houses,  and  scattered 
verses  and  sonnets  amongst  the  ladies  at  the 
windows,  who,  in  their  turn,  threw  bons-bmu 
dowp  the  gullet  of  th*  gallant  ostrich.  It 
was  attended  by  twenty-four  hadequim,  who 
dealt  out  their  blows  wry  liberally  on  *the 
backs  of  the  children  and  jieasants  lo  make 
llvero  get  out  of  the  way,  ami  wove  quite  as 
liberal  in  their  compliments  to  the  fair  sex. 
E»*iva  il  ttrtzin  !  "  Long  live  die  ostrich  P 
ws^the^ general  cry.' 

esting  chapter  on  die  Festivals  of  Tuscany  : 
'  According  to  the  natural  onh-r  of  things, 
the  year  ought  to  commence  with  the  spring, 
since  the  four  seasons  of  the  year  are  sym- 
bols of  the  four  ages  of  human  life,  and  that 
one  year  Ls  born  of  auothcr  as  generation 
succeeds  generation.  Instinct,  in  accord 
with  reason,  leads  us  involuntarily  to  cele- 
brate the  beauty  of  spruig.  The  mondi  of 
May  was  to  our  savage  ancestors,  the  Geuls, 
die  season  of  great  military  asjeniblies.  To 
the  Tuscans  it  is  the  signal  for  beginning 
their  festivals  and  pleasures,  and  the  i 
of  May  I 
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usage,  a  sacred  character.  The  whole  of 
Tuscany  takes  part  in  these  festivals :  chil- 
dren eagerly  give  way  to  the  sports  of  their 
age;  families  unite  together;  at  banquets, 
seasoned  by  songs,  where  the  softness  of  the 
language  rivals  the  sweetness  of 'the  music : 
if  is  an  universal  concert.  All  the  people 
are  mixed  up,  without  distinction,  at  these 
festivals.  The  shops  of  tailors  and  shoe- 
makers re-echo  the  sounds  which  arise  from 
all  quarters.  At  evening,  and  during  the 
night,  wandering  orchestras  fill  the  streets, 
and  spread  every  where  gaiety  and  song. 
The  Italians  prefer  string  instruments  to 
every  oilier  sort :  wind  instruments  are  left 
to  theatres  and  concerts.  Boys  of  twelve  or 
fourteen  years  of  age,  with  paper  caps  and 
helmets,  armed  with  wooden  swords,  run 
through  the  streets  in  the  earlier  days  of 
May,  -  stopping  in  the  public  places  and 
squares,  where  they  strike  np  military  songs, 
mixed  sometimes  with  appropriate  dialogue 
of  their  own.  The  children,  daughter*, 
wives,  and  mothers  of  prisoners,  assemble 
before  the  windows  of  the  prison  which  look 
into  the  streets,  and  join  before  their  unhap- 


py relatives  in  songs  of  hope  and  freedom 
They  sympnthite  in  vulgar  couplets,  written 
to  national  airs,  in  the  misery  of  the  prisoners 
who  cannot  join  with  them  in  celebrating 
the  month  of  May.  These  scenes  usually 
end  with  a  repast,  in  which  the  prisoners 
have  a  share,  as  their  relatives  are  permitted 
to  supply  them  on  such  occasions  with  meat 
and  wine  from  without. 

'  Still  it  is  uot  the  month  of  May  which 
takes  the  lead  in  reviving  the  natural  world 
in  southern  Italy.  It  is  April,  it  bei  Apritt, 
which  brings  on  the  beautiful  days  of  sweet 


character  and  aspires  to  heaven.  There  is 
nothing  which  has  more  electrical  effect  upon 
the  hearts  of  men  than  a  great  public  reli- 
gious festival.  Happy,  indeed,  are  the  inha- 
bitants of  those  delicious  climates  which  per- 
mit the  celebration  of  these  solemn  and  bril- 
liant ceremonies.  How  should  I  rejoice  to 
participate  every  year  in  the  religious  festi- 
vals of  Home.  Vain  wishes ! — but,  at  least, 
I  can  solace  myself  with  the  recollections  of 
that  high  festival,  that  glorious  sky,  that  di- 
vine music,  that  all-pervading  harmony— But 
to  return  to  more  terrestrial  objects. 

'  On  St.  Lawrence's  eve,  the  Tuscans  in- 
vite their  friends  to  make  parties  in  gathering 
nuts  during  the  night,  and,  on  the  next  day, 
each  one  asks  of  his  neighbour  if  be  has  been 
successful;  they  who  have,  make  presents 
to  all  their  acquaintance  of  the  branches  of 
the  tree.  In  these  cases,  he  who  has  gather- 
ed the  greatest  quantity  is  considered  by  the 
ladies'  to  be  the  best  workman,  and  the  dif- 
ferent parties  and  assemblies  on  that  day 
abound  in  all  sorts  of  pleasantries. 

*  The  most  famous  festival  at  Pisa  is  the 
giorro  del  Ponte.  It  is  not  a  religious  <mc, 
and  is  kept  in  June.  It  is  a  battle  between 
the  two  divisions  of  the  town,  St.  Mary 
St.  Anthony,  which  takes  place  on  the  i 
ble  bridge  over  the  Arno,  and  that  party  is 
'Considered  triumphant  which  throws  the 
greatest  number  of  its  opponents  into  the  ri- 
ver. The  preparations  for  these  fe>tes  are  very 
great,  and  occupy  the  preceding  month  of 
May.  The  illuminations  last  for  several 
nights,  and  sometimes  they  are  extended  even 
into  the  day.  All  the  principal  streets  are 
tilled  with  scaffolds  and  amphitheatres,  rising 
nearly  to  the  roofs  of  the  nouses    The  citi- 


etyjoymeDt  in  the  country  of  Naples,  whilst  '  zans  are  divided  into  parties,  with  distinct 
May  is  devoted  to  pleasure  and  song  in  Tus-   chiefs  and  uniforms,  and  they  are  constantly 

occupied  in  exercising  themselves.   The  va- 


f  ay  is  devoted  to  pleasure  and  song  in  Tus- 
cany. 

'  The  Fife  Dkit,  or  Corpta  Domini,  is  ce- 
lebrated in  the  ensuing  month  with  a  so- 
lemnity, a  zeal,  and  a  happiness  which  cheers 
and  redouble*  the  beauty  of  the  season.  The 
clergy,  the  ornaments,  the  altars  covered  with 
flowers,  the  rich  canopies,  imposing  ceremo- 
nies, music,  and  bells,  all  enliven  this  festi- 
val. At  Prsa,  the  large  dtdht  (flag-stones) 
which  form  the  pavement  of  the  streets,  are 
covered  with  flowers  and  verdure,  arranged 
in  'characters,  religious  or  political.  The 
numerous  processions,  and  the  priests  bear- 
ing sacred  symbols;  march  on  a  large  carpet 
of  various  brilliant  colours.  At  day-break, 
the  owners  of  the  different  house*  decorate 
them  with  botiqutU  curiously  arranged,  and 
suspend  from  the  windows  tapestry  and  white 


itirely  disgraced, 
sight  to  the  spectator  to  witness  the 
f  the  different  combatants',  and  with 
titv  and  skill  they  contrive  to  send 


cloths,  having  inscribed  on  them  verses  from 
the  psalms  and  canticles.   The  air  is  loaded 


with  the  perfumes  of 
ncttc,  orange,  and  a  thousand  other  Italian 
plants.  The  warmth  of  the  sun  seems  to  in- 
spire the  populace.  From  the  tops  of  the 
church-towers  burst  forth  the  sounds  of  hands 
of  music,  in  response  to  the  chimes  of  the 
bells,  the  notes  of  the  instruments  in  the 
,  streets  beneath  and  the  voices  of  the  singers. 
•  This 'is,  perhaps,  of  all  the  Italian  festivals, 
the  most  splendid  :  earth,  air,  women  of  all 
ages,  men  and  boys,  are  aH  more  gay  and 
animated.  Humanity 


rious  quarters  of  the  town  re-echo  with  the 
sounds  of  drums  and  music.  The  people  of 
St,  Mary  choose  a  commander-in-chief; 
those  of  St,  Anthony  a  general.  The  ficti- 
tious hostility  is  often  excited  into  a  real  en- 
mity, and  members  of  the  s^me  family  resid- 
ing in  the  two  quarters  refuse  to  see  or  hold 
any  communication  with  each  other.  They 
enter  with  great  earnestness  into  the  cans?  of 
their  respective  fraternities,  and  maintain 
their  superior  bravery,  address,  and  honour, 
at  alt  hazards.  The  higher  classes  are  not 
without  some  portion  of  this  feeling,  which 
breaks  out  amongst  the  lower  orders  into  the 
most  furious  invectives.  The  grand  day  at 
Inst  arrives.  The  companies  and  battalions 
form  themselves  in  military  array.  The  co- 
lour of  SL  Mary  is  blue,  of  St.  Anthony,  red. 
The  two  generals,  richly  habited,  sword  m 
hand,  harangue  their  armies.  They  are 
heard  with  attention,  and  their  discourses 
end  amidst  the  liveliest  enthusiasm.  Bran- 
dishing their  arms,  the  two  divisions  march 
to  battle.  The  aides-de-camp  fly  from  one 
part  of  the  field  to  another  with  the  most  ex- 
emplary celerity.  The  streets  and  quays  arc 
crowded  with  spectator*,  some  of  whom  have 
come  twenty  or  thirty  leagues  to  be  present 
at  the  spectacle.  The  windows,  roots,  and 
scaffolding,  covered  with  tapestries,  and  or- 
with  flowers,  arc  thronged  with 


persons  of  every  sex  and  age.  The  commits 
defile  along  the  quays,  and  the  avant-guards 
approach  each  other  at  the  opposite  ends  of 
the  bridge.  Then  burst  forth  cries  of  enthu- 
siastic eagerness  for  battle.  The  signal  is 
given.  The  bridge  is  covered  with  combat- 
ants. The  gnuntiets  and  maces  arc 
sounding  on  the  shields — and  all  the  : 
ments  of  real  war  are  mimicked  with 
success.  The  cries  of  the  combatants  are 
echoed  by  those  of  thousands  of 
giving  spirit  and  animation  to 
parries.  In  order  to  postpone  the. retail  as 
much  as  possible,  the  generals  avoid  encoun- 
tering each  other.  After  some  time,  the 
fight  becomes  more  irregular,  and,  instead  of 
division  attacking  division,  it  is  individual 
fighting  individual.  This  is  the  beginning  of 
the  real  conflict,  for  now  play  is*given  to  the 
passions,  and  old  grudges  find  an  opportu- 
nity of  gaining  satisfaction.  Each  tries  to 
throw  his  antagonist  into  the  river,  where 
they  are  finally  picked  up  by  boats  stationed 
for  the  purpose,  and  carried  on  shore  half 
drowned  and  entirely  dissrraced.  It  b  an 
amusing ! 
address  oft 

they  i 

each  other"  over  the  parapets  of  the  bridge. 
The  strongest  and  most  active  men  on  each 
side  are  placed  in  front  of  the  array,  and  at 
last  the  battle  terminates  by  victory  siding 
with  one  side  or  the  other.   Then  arise  the 
most  astonishing  shouts  and  virai  from  the 
conquerors,  whilst  the  conquered  retreat,  dis- 
comfited and  silent.   Their  partisans,  instead 
of  sympathizing  in  their  tnisfortane,  cover 
them  with  reproaches.   Some  are  still  _fen- 
ous  to  renew  the  conflict,  but  the  municipal 
authorities  proceed  to  the  bridge  in  state  and 
proclaim  the  victors.    The  bridge  is  soon 
cleared  of  the  soldiery,  and  filled  with  carri- 
ages and  promenaders,  and  every  thing  wears 
an  aspect  of  gaiety  and  pleasure.  Then 
commence  the  frost*  and  sports.   The  clergy 
of  the  two  quarters,  in  full  canonicals,  roarni 
in  processions  to  the  bridge,  wri  *,?*J 
conciliation  takes  place,  which  is  the  third 
signal  of  a  peneral  peace.    The  taunts  anu 
reproaches,  however,  last  for  months  after- 
wards, and  accusations  of  treason  and  foul 
play  are  made  in  great  abundance.  The 
tnminations  are  extremely  brilliant  and  l*?3"" 
tifnl.    The  situation  and'style  of  bdldirtg  « 
Pi«  is  singularly  adapted  to  this *i^<*°'f' 
play.    The  city  "defrays  the  expense  of  h?  ' 
ing  up  the  public  offices,  churche3,  theatre, 
Stc.  ;-whilst  some  of  the  wealthier  proprietors 
spend  from  600  to  24O0  francs  in  illuminat- 
ing their  nouses.   The  population  of  rt»j 
on  ordinary  occasions,  is  about  15,000  :  tat 
during  the  eight  days  of  this  f^ira,\,,'™1 
been  known  to  average  200,000,  wMe*T) 
together  from  all  parts  of  Tu«« 


quay  of  the  Arno  is^indeed  a  f^'^'erlds 


forming  as  it  does  a  crescent,  the  two ' 
of  which,  though  more  than  a  mil*1  aj*rt'  j£ 
visible  from  the  central  points ;  arid .  * ,u^''r. 
houses  on  each  side  ore  studded  with  M  ^ 
ent  coloured  lamps,  nothing  can  f*™  : 
magnificence.  ,  .  .  «,„.h- 

'  The  origin  of  these  sports  i*  fUt" 
PisonsmatxryremoleV 
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the  first 

invaded  Italy,  introduced  the 
j  up  the  young  men  in  these 
simulated  combats,  and  that  the  giuochi  del 
pMfe  of  Pisa  are  a  relic  of  these  antique 
usages.  They  still  talk  in  lofty  terms  of  the 
splendour  with  which  they  were  celebrated 
in  the  year  1785,  when  the  royal  family  of 
Sicily,  and  all  the  princes  of  Lumbanly  and 
Tuscany,  were  present.  The  Pisans  dwell 
upon  such  recollections  with  great  fondness  ; 
they  are  as  proud  of  them  as  of  their  depart- 
ed rrandeur,  glory,  and  wealth.  It  is  all 
•fetch  remains  of  former  splendour — the  only 
consolation  left  them  amidst  the  vicissitude* 
they  hare  experienced.' 
The  following  anecdote  is  illustrative  of 
t  way  in  which  Bonaparte  acted 
;  we,  of  course,  say  nothing  of 


end  of  the  year  1806,  the  em- 
at  Tilsit,  where  every  thing  led  to 
the  belief  that  the  suspension  of  hostilities 
would  end  in  a  peace,  and  so  it  was.  Bo- 
naparte ordered  the  Prince  Borghese,  who 
had  distinguished  himself  greatly  during  the 
campaign,  to  proceed  in  all  haste  to  Paris 
with  despatches,  and  gave  him,  at  the  same 
ttroe,  an  order  on  the  bureau  of  M.  Esteve 
for  one  million  francs.  On  returning  to  Paris 
himself,  he  said  to  the  prince  one  day: — 
"  Borsrhese,  I  will  buy  your  statues:  how 
ranch  do  you  ask'" — "  Sire,  I  have  no  wish 
to  part  with  them." — "  I  do  not  ask  if  you 
waft  to  part  with  them  ;  I  tell  you  I  will  buy 
them .  how  much  do  you  ask  ?"— "  Why, 
■ire,  an  EpsrlUh  company  offered  my  father 
twenty-five  millions  of  francs  for  them  *." — 
"  Twenty -five  millions  !  it  is  too  much  ;  I 
will  give  you  eighteen — they  are  mine." 
Thus  the  bargain  was  concluded,  much 
against  the  will  of  one  of  the  contracting 
parties ;  but  when  the  time  of  payment  ar- 
rived. Napoleon  said  :  *  There  arc  only  se- 
venteen millions  for  you  now,  as  you  had 
one  at  Tilsit.''  The  poor  prince  did  not 
venture  to  reply.' 
The  last  Prince  Borghese  was  one  of  the 
i  distinguished  persons  of  his  time.  His 


chief  pleasure  was  to  improve  and  embellish 
his  enchanting  villa,  and  collect  together 
every  thing  valuable  in  art : — 
*  In  one  part  of  the  park  he  affixed  this 
"  We,  the  inspectors  of  the 
make  known  as 
.  wuue/er  thou  art,  pro- 
tbou  art  a  free  man,  dread  not  here  the 
of  law,  but  wander  where  thoq  wilt, 
gather  what  thou  wilt,  and  depart  when  it 
pteawth  thee.  Here  every  thing  is  for  the 
r.-autrer,  at »d  not  for  the  master.  In  the  ,n;«- 
of  gold,  which  promises  a  general  security, 
the  owner  of  this  house  does  not  wish  to  im- 
pose any  iron  laws ;  his  guests  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  no  other  control  than  that  of  their  own 
will  and  general  propriety ;  but  if  any  one, 
through  malice,  shall  violate  the  rule  of 
him  tremble  lest  the  in- 
r,  break  against  him  the 


pnod-brecding,  let  hi 
w^^mboUofTa', 


*  This  inscription  exists  no  longer,  but  the 
same  unrestrained  freedom  of  wandering  at 
will  over  these  precincts  is  granted  to  the 
stranger.  There  is  something  great  and  an- 
tique in  such  hospitality  which  pleases  me, 
and  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  pride  of  the 
Italians,  which  throws  opeu  their  palaces  to 
the  public  curiosity,  is  more  elevated  than 
that  which  closes  up  all  access  in  France, 
and  particularly  in  England,  where  the  works 
of  art,  guarded  like  females  in  a  seraglio 
from  the  gaze  of  others,  attest  the  egotism 
and  mistrust,  rather  than  lite  wealth  of  their 
owners.' 

From  these  extracts,  it  will  be  seen  that 
M.  de  Jouy  is  a  very  spirited  writer,  and  that 
he  has  a  faculty  of  description  which  gives 
to  a  person  of  his  closeness  of 
great  scope  in  works  of  this 


of  one  of  the  most  promising  artists  that  ever 
graced  this  country.    This  was  Sherwin  the 


,  Anecdote*,  Facts,  and  Opinions, 
collected  and  preserved  fry  Eetitia  Ma- 
tilda Hawkins.  2  vols.  12mo. 
Tins  is  a  gossipping  book,  containing  much 
that  is  amusing,  with  a  great  deal  of  trash ; 
some  of  the  anecdotes  are  less  delicate  than 
should  come  from  a  lady,  even  of  Miss  Haw- 
kins's years ;  and  we  can  assure  her,  how- 
ever much  the  vanity  of  Ivr  brother  may  be 
gratified  by  inserting  his  well-written  but 
dull  Essay  on  Parliamentary  Reform  in  the 
work,  it  is  sadly  out  of  place.  Why,  we 
should  as  soon  expect  a  treatise  on  political 
economy  in  a  jest-book . 

In  noticing  a  former  work  by  Miss  Haw- 
kins, we  remarked  that  several  of  her  anec- 
dotes were  excessively  stale ;  and  we  might 
reel  lira  largely  from  these  volumes  on  behalf 
of  our  old  friend,  Joe  Miller.  Such,  for  in- 
stance, as  (Ruin's  buying  love  ready-made,  and 
the  man  purchasing  coals  in  small  quantities, 
because  lie  liked  to  have  them  fresh  and  fresh, 
to  which  she  gives  •  a  local  habitation  and  a 
name.' 

Miss  Hawkins  is  excessively  severe  on  the 
memory  of  Dr.  Johnson, — unnecessarily,  we 
had  almost  said  unjustly,  so.  She  sums  up 
the  character  of  the  great  lexicographer  (who 
is  by  others  said  to  have  had  nothing  of  the 
bear  but  the  skin),  by  staling  that  nis  cha- 
rities 'were  bribes  to  his  mental  and  corpo- 
real disease ;  and  tliat  beyond  the  lulling  of 
his  own  desponding  irritations  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  fulfilling  a  duty,  they  had  no 
purpose.' 

This,  whether  true  or  not,  Is  a  very  un- 
charitable construction;  but  Miss  Hawkins 
does  not  take  the  most  amiable  view  of 
human  nature,  and  appears  to  delight  in 
raking  up  every  scandalous  anecdote  she 
can,  to  insult  and  injure  the  menory  of  those 
with  whom  she  and  her  father  were  ac- 
quainted. Her  history  of  the  kept  mistresses 
of  the  day  is  really  disgusting,  when  pro- 
ceeding from  a  female  pen.  Leaving  these, 
we  find  in  the  life  of  one  of  them  (the  cele- 
brated Mrs.  Robinson)  an  interesting  account 
of  Sherwin  the  engraver,  which  we  subjoin. 
Alluding  to  the  sufficiently  notorious  way 
of  life  in  which  Mrs.  Robinson  lived,  Miss 
Hawkins  says:— 

'  Connected  with  the  atrocious  publicity 
of  these  proceedings,  was  the  deplorable  ruin 


out  of  the  woods  of  Sussex,  where  be  follow- 
ed his  father's  occupation  of  cutting  pegs  for 
ships.  Through  this  medium  he  was  placed 
with  Bartoloxzi;  and,  while  under  his  instruc- 
tion, astonished  the  world  of  taste  by  his 
exquisite  engraving  of  what  is  called  "  the 
Maxllio rough  gem.  He  then  came  forward, 
but  in  an  irregular  way,  not  at  all  indicating 
a  disposition  to  sit  down  industriously  to  his 
own  branch  of  the  graphic  art;  but  taking  an 
expensive  house  in  St,  James's  Street r where 
his  attention  was  every  other  minute  claimed 
by  equipages  and  eccentricities,  he  went  into 
a  desultory  i 


1  Generous  and  kind-hearted  to  the  utmost, 
no  sooner  did  the  prospect  of  success  encou- 
rage him,  than  he  called  up  his  relations, 
made  gentlemen  of  them,  and  tried  to  asso- 
ciate them  in  his  credit.* 

'  He  now  became  at  once  the  fashion,  and 
fashion's  assiduous  votary.  Scarlet  and  nan- 
keen was  the  spring  costume  of  the  men  of 
ton;  and  I  have  heard  from  one  who  was 
at  that  time  his  pupil,  that  he  had  four 
scarlet  coats  made  for  him,  before  he  could 
obtain  the  colour  that  satisfied  hit 
Fortunately  he  had,  I  believe,  as 
tliers  as  rejected  coats. 

* He  now  projected  his  picture  of  the 
Finding  of  Moses;  and  somehow  or  other 
there  was  a  little  Moses  ready  found  for  the 


purpose,  and  with  nearly  as  much  of  whisper 
and  caution  as  that  which  attended  on  the 
j  birth  of  his  original.    A  sketch  was  made  of 
the  subject,  which  certainly  was  in  a  very 
|  masterly  style,  and  to  which  Sir  J.  H.  paid 
|  great  attention  as  it  proceeded.    Our  eldest 
|  princess  was  to  sit  for  the  Egyptian  princess ; 
j  and,  as  I  heard  Sherwin  say,  he  intended 
J  to  have  portraits  of  all  the  beauties  of  the 
day  for  her  attendants.  The  scheme  brought 
with  it  its  own  hindrances:  to  see  the  picture 
in  its  progress,  to  see  themselves  and  one  an- 
other, the  women  of  fashion  were  in  Sher- 
win's  drawing-room,  from  two  to  four  daily ; 
and  Lite  cortege  of  tVaiti  may  be  conjectured. 
Horses  and  grooms  were  cooling  before  the 
door;  carriages  stopped  the  passage  of  the 
«treet ;  and  the  narrow  staircase  ill  sufficed 
for  the  number  that  waited  the  cautious  de- 
scent or  the  laborious  ascent  of  ethers.  The 
wit  of  that  time  would  have  furnished  a  com- 
plimentary allusion  to  the  vision  of  the  pa- 
triarch.  The  then  young  Duchess  of  R  , 
queen  of  beauty,  but  of  manners  the  most 

*  1  In  his  imperfectly  finished  engraving  of 
the  Deserted  Village,  be  is  said  to  have  intro- 
duced the  portrait  of  his  father,  who  was  in 
himself  a  fine  old  man.  Sherwin  waa  much 
amused  when  the  rusticity  which  he  himself 
had  quitted  wilb  the  woods,  was  brought  to  his 
recollectiou  by  one  or  his  brothers,  a  lad,  put- 
ting bit  fingers  into  a  dish  of  potatoes  to  help 
himself.  The  old  man,  whose  sagMcfty  bad 
shown  him  that  manners  change  with  countries, 
corrected  him  tatto  race,  by  wiyinf ,  "  Moosn't 
grabble  yer  ban  'moo tig  the  Haafwa  * 
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which  had  at  first  bat 
recurred  without  nny;  and, 
1  keep  vigils  to  atone  for 


hot  graceful  grace  of  "  Deva  ;'* 
Lady  Jersey,  newly  returned  from  Paris,  tlight 
where  her  Jord  and  herself  had  obtained  the  from  habit,  he 

distinguished  title  of  "the  English  couple;"  I  lost  time;  and  then,  instead  of  the  slow-paced 
the  Waldegraves,  daughters  of  a  mother  Mill  !  graver,  the  rapid  crayon  was  called  forth  • 
retaining  the  traces  of  almost  unrivalled  i  and,  to  supply  the  exigencies  of  the  hour,  he 
beauty,  forgotten,  even  in  its  prime,  by  her-  '  would  sketch,  in  the  finest  style,  heads  which 
self,  while  engaged  in  conjugal  duties  the  \  royal  munificence  converted  into  gold.  But 
most  cruelly  demanding ;  and  many  others  this  could  not  hold  oof  long  :  "  the  sabbath 

shone  no  sabbath-day"  to  his  young  '  men ; 


were  there,  who  claimed 
hated  to  accept  them.* . 

'  Under  such  patronage,  Sherwin  used  to 
brag,  that,  in  the  course  of  a  spring-morn- 
ing, all  the  beauty  and  fashion  in  London, 
from  five  to  twenty-five,  was  to  be  seen  in 


into  this  notional  group 
:  was  no  admission  for  "  the  l'erdita 
She  felt  die  exclusion,  and,  to  atone  for  it  to 
herself,  she  frequented  Sherwin's  painting- 
room  at  other  hours,  to  help  him  off  with 
bis  time;  consulting  him,  not  only  on  a 
portrait  of  'herself,  but  on  circumstances 
still  less  connected  with  the  art  of  engraving; 
of  which,  indeed,  Sherwin  himself  setmed  to 
have  lost  all  sight.  She  was  then  a  star, 
but  of  the  second  magnitude;  had  been 
transferred  downward,  to  lier  great  mortifi- 
cation, and  was  catching  at  reeds  to  support 
her,  lier  chariot  had  been  set  oat  in  the 
b*-?t  style,  and  she  had  opened  to 
ail  the  plan  of  the  pretty  basket  < ' 
flowers,  which  surmounted  trie  rose-wreath 
disposed  into  M.  R.;  she  had  brought 
him  to  confess  that,  at  a  distance,  this  bas- 
ket did  deceive  the  eye  into  the  notion 
of  a  five-pearled  coronet;  but  now  she 
meditated  something  more  striking — a 
vis-a-vis,  the  seat-cfotlu  of  which  should 
cost  as  much  as  the  former  ~  carriage. 
In  this  consultation  was  interwoven  that  of 
the  character  in  which  she  would  be  painted  ; 
she  chose,  and  not  without  weighty  consider- 
ation, the  Ahra  of  Solomon  kneeling  at  the 
feet, of  lier  master)  But  who  should  be  the 
idolatrous  prince?  Sherwin  told  me  be 
could  guess  the  scheme,  but,  not  choosing  to 
further  it,  be  proposed  the  taxmdttry  domi- 
nant t — he  said  it  was  impossible  to  express 
the  indignation  with  which  she  repelled  the 
aubstitution,  «  Kneel  to  kirn  >"  said  she,  "  I 
will  die  first."  'Hum  picture  proceeded  not 
at  all,  but  it  served  to  talk  about ;  and  invi- 
tations to  dinner  kept  her  alive  in  the  atten- 
tion of  the  artist. 

'  Rut  both  were  westering.  Toe  expecta- 
tion of  an  heir  to  the  noble  house  of  Caven- 
dish quite  overset  his  equanimity.  In  his 
devotion  to  it,  on  its  bein^' announced  to  him, 
he  fired  pistols  out  at  his  windows  half  the 
night,  and  half  drowned  his  pupils,  for,  sad 
to  say !  he  had  pupils,  in  punch. 


•  <  It  is  melancholy  to  reflect,  that  of  these 
personages  I  can  recollect  hut  three  surviving. 
Our  priacesS)  and  the  first  uamed  ducbes*  arc 
two.  1  think,  betide  the  then  Lady  Craven, 
and  I  am  doubtful  whether  the  was  one,  there 
is  no  o4hev.  If  it  is  true  that  t,tc  lady  to  whom 
the  name  of  Isabel  belongs,  on  bearing  a  gen- 
ttiman  lepcat,  M  Isabel  Zt  a  belle,"  answered, 
'*  l»a«  a  bellr,"  it  discovers  a  g rate  of 
noilung  can  rob  bat.' 


their  incessant  toil  was  to  assist  the  funds  re- 
quired by  thoughtless  expense ;  his  admirers 
shook  their  heads;  he  went  into  an  eclipse ; 
he  bound  himself  to  work  for  a  printseller; 
and,  after  the  usual  gradations  of  fortunes, 
health,  and  spirits  all  broken,  he  expired,  for- 


lorn and  comfortless,  in  a  poor  apartment  of 
a  public  inn,  in  Oxford  Street!'* 

We  shall  now  detach  a  few  anecdotes  found 
in  the  volumes,  and  then  take  leave  of  Miss 
Hawkins  and  her  work . — 

'  Of  the  politeness  of  a  common  servant- 
girl,  at  a  little  inn  in  a  very  obscure  part  of 
Ireland,  thin  is  a  proof.  They  asked  how  it 
happened  that  the  house  was  so  foil,  it  not 
being  assize-time;  she  replied, "  I  suppose  I 
must  not  say  it  is  the  goodness  of  the  house, 
therefore  it  must  be  the  goodness  of  the  gen- 
tlemen.' • 

'The  Miss  Jenny  of  the  Journey  to  Lon- 
don was  Miss  Lowe,  of  Locks,  in  Derby- 
shire. The  journey  was  real,  as  was  the  ad- 
venture with  a  person  described  as  Count 
H-.Ls.set.  In  the  latter  part  of  her  life,  the  lady 
used  to  speak  very  frankly  on  the  subject  of 
her  impnulenre  and  her  escape  from  the  con- 
sequences of  it;  and  doing  so,  long  after  her 
marriage,  whin  Cibber  was  at  her  table,  she 
soon  after  saw  herself  represented  on  the 
stage, — a  breach  of  hospitality  and  good 
faith  never  forgiven  by  her  family. 

*  When  I  had  written  this,  I  was  very  much 
at  a  loss  to  make  it  consistent  with  what  I 
knew  to  be  fact,  that  it  was  Vanburgh  who 
wrote  the  Journey  to  London ;  but  a  little 
trouble  of  search  and  inquiry  set  the  matter 
right  Vanburgh  had  not  completed  the 
play  when  he  died.  Cibber  took  it  up,  and 
united  with  it  that  perfectly  irrelative  part, 
The  Provoked  Husband.  And  whoever  ex- 
amines the  dramatis  person*  of  both,  will 
find  the  difference  so  great,  as  to  allow  the 
credit  of  this  perfidious  deed  to  rest  with 
C-ibber.  Foote  was  -  guilty  of  the  same  sort 
of  offence  against  society,  in  his  farce  of  The 
Author,  in  which  he  caricatures  a  geotlem.tn 
who  had  received  him  as  his  guest. 

*  The  Lady  Grace  of  The  Provoked 
1  lusband  was  I*ody  Betty  Cecil,  afterwards 
Lady  Elizabeth  Chaplin.  She  was  of  the 
Exeter  family,  and  had  been  a  beauty;  but 
the  small-pox  had  rendered  her  plain,  a  mis- 
fortune which  she  bore  with  such  meritorious 


'  The  celebrated  Lord  Isomer  used  to 
dislike  very  much  the  visits  of  Colonel 
Broome;  and,  finding  them  very  frequent, 
and  that  the  colonel  would  take  no  common 
hint,  he  adopted  the  following  method. 
When  he  wanted  him  gone,  he  would  beat 
on  th»  wainscot,  with  the  ends  of  his  fingers, 
that  species  of  military  march  which  every 
soldier  knows  as  a  signal  to  n-treat;  and  the 


and 


"  '  The  picture  of  the  l-'iuding  of  Motes  was 
at  length  finished  in  mute  sort^  and  the  engrrav- 
in;  Iron  it  was  wmehoir  completed.  In  addi- 
tion to  all  the  distraction  of  mind  already  men- 
tioned, be  began  many  things  on  the  feeling  of 
the  moment,  which  be  never  finished :  one  wis 

,  the  Death  of  Lord  Chatham  ;  another  w«s  the 

j  Relief  of  Gibraltar.' 


Misctlkneow  Poems.    By  Roeebt  Power. 

2  vols.  12mo.  London,  1824. 
An  unassuming  preface  ushers  these  ikwdu 
to  the  public,  the  greater  part  of  which,  we 
are  told,  were  written  at  an  early  period  of 
life;  the  author's  apology  for  publishing 
them  is,  that,  '  conscious  of  lmvin«  written 
what  be  felt,  he  hopes  that  some  of  his  read- 
ers may  feel  what  he  has  written.'  Taw,  we 
feel  assured,  will  be  the  case,  for  several  of 
the  poems  are  really  very  pretty,  and  what 
proceeds  from  the  heart  of  an  author  always 
stands  a  good  chance  of  finding  its  way  to 
that  of  die  reader.  The  work  contains  poem* 
on  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  including 
songs,  odes,  sonnets,  and  several  elegiac 
pieces,  some  of  which  possess  considerable 
merit.  Two  of  these  we  subjoin,  as  a  fair 
specimen  of  our  author's  powers  : — 

<  With  pallid  cheek  Elita  wept, 

And  moum'd  her  h  «e less  Henry's  doom  i 
Sbc  waudeted  what*  bis  relics  slept, 

And  sought  him  in-the  dreary  tomb, 
'Thers  heaven-sent  Pity  stole  unseen, 

And  watch 'd  the  wretched  weeping  maid ; 
Then  bending  o'er  bcr  drooping  mean, 

In  gently  soothing  whispers  said — 

<  Ob  !  sweet,  fond  maiden  !  falls  the  leal 

Which  thus  embalms  the  silent  dead  , 
But  be,  sad  mourner,  Is  not  here— 

To  Heav'n  thy  kmg-lov'd  Henry's  fled  1 
<  Ah  !  well  1  knewi  she  soft  replied, 

His  spirit  sought  yon  radiant  spbete ; 
Yet  much  I  loved  him  ere  he  died, 

And  fondly  still  would  think  htm  bcre.' 

TO  A  BUTTERFLY. 

<  Oo,  beauteous  Insect  of  the  pawing  bout, 
The  transient  glories  of  thy  wings  dlsclote ; 

Feed  on  the  frjijrance  of  each  honied  flu*cr, 
Of  loseate  lustre,  or  of  drooping  snows  '■ 

*  May  no  rude  band  tho*c  glowing  piuium  'ear. 
Or  cruel  brush  their  sparkling  hues  aw»y  > 

Skim*  while  thou  may  st,  the  flowery-dented 
air, 

And  drink  the  radiance  of  the  noun-tide  ray ! 

'  For  love  can  tell  thee  summer  skies  will  lade. 
When  flowers  their  flagrant  leaves  unfold  no 
more  i 

But  bold  from  thirsty  Hps  the  sweets  they 


And  ruin  all  t 
•Ah!  while  ton 

fly. 

We  thus  alike  their  fleeting  lapse  condemn ; 
For  those  sweet  smiles  no  longer  bless  the  eye  ( 
Of  him  whose  heart  bad  only  beat  for  then  ■ 
« Yet  happier  thou!  an  eaily  doom  Is  thine,— 
The  first  rude  storm  receives  thy  - 
breath ; 
While  misery's 
raioe, 
Whn*e  lore  ii 
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Nifhtt'  r*trr. 
By  Maria  Scott.  12mo. 
pp.  421.  London,  1824. 
\\  a  prefatory  address  to  the  public,  Miss 
Sort  tells  a*  that  the  tales  were  composed  in 
cider  to  mitigate  the  corporeal  sufferings  of 
n^r  fetter,  General  Scott,  who  had  a  prodi- 
rvxis  61  of  the  irout,  and  that  they  were  suo- 
nr^jfal :  but,  although  this  may  have  been 
*Sf  ear,  we  do  not  pledge  ourselves  that  they 
are  a  certain  specific  for  all  persons  in  Gene- 
mi  Scott's  situation.  The  tales  are  twenty- 
±rrt  m  number ;  some  of  them  are  said  to 
be  bonded  on  fact,  others  purport  to  be 
translated  from  the  trench  and  Spanish,  and 
w*,  we  are  assured,  is  from  a  Greek  manu- 
script. Though  not  destitute  of  interest, 
they  ase  not  so  food  a  collection  of  novellettes 
»«  in  this  age  of  fiction  we  are  entitled  to 

•  ••■•:-! 


U>  Mothers  <W  Sunn  im  the 
t of  Children,  u  Hadlh  ami 

t{  with  «  Variety  of  Preecriftimu, 
mkftcd  to  the  Urn  of  the  Nuretty,  and  in 
Imu  of  Midktd    J'tmu       By  J  AMES 
Kuiut,  M.D    12mo.  pp.  329.  Glas- 
and  London,  18io 
L>k  Bothan's  treatise  oa  the  management 
of  duldsen  has  long  been  considered  a  stan- 
eard  amaoniy.     Since  this  author  wrote, 
a.  there  have  not  only  been  many  dis- 
art  of  medicine,  but  many 
had  tot  such 


parted.  '  Shall  I,'  said  I  to  myself, '  find 
any  congenial  spirit  in  the  clime  to  which  1 
am  going,  who  vt  ill  replace  the  loved  beings 
from  whom  seas  will  shortly  separate  me  V 
T. i<  re  u  something  at  all  times  moving  in 
the  idea  of  separation ;  hut,  when  that  sepa- 
ration is  for  the  first  lime, — when  the  pros- 
pect of  return  is  far  distant, — when  the  mind, 
however  greedy  after  novelty,  is  yet  suffering 
under  the  poignancy  of  recent  adieus, — then, 
indeed,  is  sorrow  choaking.  I  sighed  aloud, 
— I«rha|i8  I  shed  a  tear:  would  that  I  had 
never  bad  more  unworthy  occasion  to  have 
done  so !  '  Land  of  my  birth  !  and  to  me 
pregnant  with  every  tender  emotion,'  I  cried, 
at  the  order  for  deitiirture  was  given  at  the 


left  modKioe  and  medical  men  less 
k  moiend  with.  We  confess  that  the  sub- 
of  tats  volume  is  one  oo  which  we  know 
little ;  but  it  really  appears  to  us  to  be  a 
plain,  urtelhsribhe,  and  common-sense  manu- 
al of  msttvobods  for  ti>e  management  of 
■.iildten.  The  doctrines  inculcated  are,  we 
irr  assured,  the  result  of  attentive  observa- 
t'-a,  ertertsive  reading,  considerable  prac- 
boa,  asad  much  reflection.  Hiere  u  one  ad- 
v^ntaae  in  this  work,  too  obvious  and  too 
t  to  pass  unnoticed  :  it  is,  that  it  is 
at  •  popular  style,  that  few  techni- 
are  used,  and  that  even  those  are  ea- 
rn a  glossary.  This  is  a  point  of 
e  imjwrtance  to  the  great  bulk  of 
and  nurses,  to  whom  the  work  will, 
account,  as  well  as  its  real  merits, 
commend  itself. 


i 


ILL-FATED  LOVEBS. 

my  accounts  with  mine  hoM 
my  luggage  was  on 
wrapjied  myself  up  in  my 
t-uat-d'Xik,  and  had  seated  myself  at  Uie 
tent  of  the  vessel.  A  melancholy,  |>erhaps 
1  institutional,  but  now  increased  from  trie 
idea  of  leaving  the  land  of  my  forefathers  for 
-  it  of  the  stranger,  came  over  me.  1  thought 
of  In  mill •  r  (hi  urn  Til  of  every  inmate  of  that 
from  whom  I  had, 
with  -sue! 


helii 


I 


revisit  tliee  un< 


joyful 


never  to  see  it  more.  We  went  together  to 
the  same  hotel.  1  thought  him  doubly  me 
lancholy  this  evening.  He  appeared  very 
solicitous  to  proceed  on  his  journey :  he  was 
going,  he  told  me,  he  feared,  on  an  idle  er- 
rand ;  '  but,'  said  he,  with  considerable  emo- 
tion, '  a  longer  stay  in  England  would  have 
been  death  to  me.'  We  parted  for  the  night, 
f  had  hoped  to  have  seen  him  in  the  morn- 
ing,— but  no,  he  was  gone.  A  letter,  howe- 
ver, be  kid  left  for  me  in  the  bands  of  the 
waiter:  it  was  written  hastily  and  wildly, 
and  dated  3  o'clock :  it  explained  aU.  '  Ah 
why,  ray  Estrella,'  did  it  say, '  did  the  fates 
ordain  that  I  should  see  thee  but  to  weep 
and  die!'  Kstrella  was  the  daughter  of  a 
Spanish  grandee :  she  had  loved,  and  her 


camp 
lovers 

ever. 


nan  been  suddenly  broken  up.  The 
had  met :  they  lvad  parted, — alas  I  for 

Captain  I  was  wounded  in  the 

retreat :  his  health  was  despaired  of :  England 
whs  recommended  to  him :  to  it  be  had  gone, 
lie  had  returned  to  find  out  his  fneud, — to 
make  her  his  beyond  the  chance  of  separa- 
tion; but  it  was  a  delusion.  Several  months 
afterwards,  at  a  considerable  distance,  1 
found  out  my  unfortunate  friend:  he  was 
much  altered ;  disappointed  hope  had  made 
sad  havoc  with  him}  a  hectic  flush  an- 
nounced the  worm  within ;  every  hope  for 
the  continuance  of  his  lite  had  vanished  from 
him  ; — and  for  why  ? — Because  he  had  too 
truely  learnt  that  his  Estrella,  to  soothe  the 
pangs  of  his  absence,  had  preceded  hnu  to 
realms  to  which  her  unfortunate  friend  was 
so  soon  to  follow.  She  was  gone ;  but  she 
had  left  in  the  hands  of  a  relation  a  locket  of 
her  hair,  to  be  given  to  her  lover,  should  he 
ever  appear  again  in  Spain.  At  the  back  of 
it  was  a  Utile  piece  of  embroidery,  showing 
two  birds  flyuig  different  ways, 
a  true  lover's  knot.  It  was; 


feelings  than  I  leave  thee!  and  may  the  loved  passion  was  warmly  returned.  The  British 
friends  that  I  leave  behind  me  cherish  tlte  re- 
membrance of  one  whose  fondest  hope  is  in 
the  joy  of  seeing  them  again  1'  I  turned  away  | 
from  the  retiring  land,  and,  giving  way  to  my 
musing,  I  was  absorbed  in  melancholy  reflec- 
tions, until  die  land  was  undistinguishable 
from  the  horizon.  The  movements  and 
voices  of  the  sailors  and  passengers  roused 
me  from  my  lethargy :  I  rose  from  my  seat, 
and  was  surprised  to  find  so  many  compa- 
nions: I  wandered  from  one  face  to  another  : 
I  canvassed,  in  my  mind,  their  reasons  for 
migration  :  I  thought  I  already  read  some- 
thing of  tlte  character  of  each, — at  any  rate, 
I  wished  to  do  so.  My  mind,  in  its  present 
state  of  desertion,  wanted  to  find  some  being 
simihirly  circumstanced,  with  whom  to  con- 
fer,— some  object  to  lean  upon.  As  I  was 
thus  musing,  I  cast  my  eye  on  a  young  man 
who  w  as  thoughtfully  looking  over  the  side 
of  the  vessel,  his  head  resting  on  his  hand. 
'  His,'  said  1 , '  is  no  journey  of  pleasure.'  I 
watched  him  attentively :  he  remained  long 
motionless — absorbed— lost :  be  started  sud- 
denly, left  uVplace  where  be  was  ^jj^K' 

see  him  again.    There  was  something  about 
this  gentleman  that  haunted  my  imagina- 
tion, and  prompted  to  an  attempt  at  farther 
intimacy :  nu  very  appearance,  as  well  as  his 
sorrows,  interested  me :  in  figure,  he  was  up- 
right, and  rather  tall;  his  complexion,  wliat- 
evt  r  might  have  been  its  hue  of  yore,  was 
now  i  other  sallow ;  his  raven-black  hair  huug 
wildly  over  his  forehead ;  his  eye  was  dark, 
large,  and  somewhat  sunken;  he  was  attired 
in  military  undress,  surmounted  by  an  ample 
and  dark  mantle,  apparently  of  foreign  ma 
nufacture 
saw  him  but 
tisfy 

tugal,  glittering  to  the  rising  sun,  rose  to  our 
view.  All  was  hope.  Did  I  lose  sight  of 
thee,  England,  for  one  moment,  in  the  glow- 
ing expectancy  We  landed.  Every  thing 
was  new  to  me,  and,  so  situated,  I  felt  bereft 
when  parting  from  such  as  the  voyage  had 
familiarized  me  to.  My  curiosity  regarding 
my  interesting  fellow-passenger  had  aot  been 
satisfied.  As  I  was  about  to  leave  the  ship, 
he  asked  me  if  he  could  serve  me.  I  stated 
the  embarrassments  of  a  stranger  in  a  strange 
land.  It  was  from  Lisbon  that  he  had  sail- 
ed (in  consequence  of  ill  health,  consecutive 
to  a  wound)  when  he  last 


Wi 


antle,  apparently  of  foreign  nia- 
I hiring  the  rest  of  our  voyage,  I 

t seldom,  and  leamt  little  to  sa- 
tosity.  At  last  the  shores  of  Por- 


THE  im  :i  u\t. 
ell!  poor  Tom,'  said  I, '  thine  has  been 
a  strange  career  in  this  world  of  trouble  and 
inconstancy  ;  and  here,  at  length,  1  find  thee 
lieneath  the  green  carpet  of  nature,  with  no- 
thing to  mark  the  spot  but  thy  quaint  epi- 
taph. Art  thou  so  soon  forgotten  by  thy 
once  numerous  friends, — falleth  it  to  my 
share  to  be  the  solitary  being  who  droops 
over  thy  permanent  residence  in  this  remote 
corner?  Such  were  my  reflections  as  I  stood 
pondering  over  the  grave  of  the  once  lively 
Ellison.  He  came  into  die  world  with  bril- 
liant prospects,  and  the  sun-tienms  of  happi- 
ness shone  with  a  steady  halo  over  the  cradle 
which  protected  him,  and  the  first  twenty 
years  of  his  career.  The  heir  of  a  hand- 
some property, — a  posthumous  child, — the 
darling  of  his  mother,  and  a  favourite  with 
all,  he  enjoyed  a  life  ef  almost  uninterrupted 
pleasure,  until  he  became  unhappily  asso- 
ciated with  some  of  those  abandoned  cha- 
racters who,  polished  in  their  manners,  and 
masked  in  friendship,  are  well  calculated  to 
impose  on  men  more  artful,  less  honourable, 
less  caqdid,  than  he.  The  heart  which 
glowed  in  bis  own  bosom  with  «very  geoer- 
could  do, 
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ed  the  same  to  others;  and  he  speedily  be- 
came, by  false  representations  and  assumed 
distress,  too  deeply  involved  in  their  machi- 
nations to  escape  without  the  sacrifice  of  all 
his  funds,  and  an  embarrassment  to  a  consi- 

i  amount  beyond  them.   E  g,  the 

:  of  his  delights,  was  no  longer  a  fit  re- 
«u«..ce  for  him,  and,  with  a  heavy  heart  and 
a  reluctant  hand,  he  accepted,  as  an  only  re- 
source, a  subaltern's  commission  in  the  mi- 
litia. Hut  his  grief  was  outy  the  distress  of  a 
moment:  he  carried  with  h'rm  a  buoyant 
soul,  which,  like  the  active  sea-bird  on  its 
stormy  home,  if  overwhelmed  tor  an  instant, 
rallied  in  the  next,  to  be  the  more  triumphant 
in  the  contest  it  submitted  to.  His  nand- 
siime  countenance,  Sparkling  with  intelli- 
gence and  good  humour,  his  fine  person,  his 
ready  wit,  his  present  courtesy,  rendered  hint 
a  general  favourite  with  the  females,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  he  had  the  enviable  luck  to 
steer  dear  of  the  jealousy  of  the  men.  The 
gaieties  inseparable  from  his  new  occupa- 
tion, while  they  yielded  much  enjoyment, 
were  unproductive  of  expense;  and  the  first 
accorded  as  well  with  his  inclinations,  as  the 
latter  with  his  finances.  Thus  circum- 
stanced, he  soon  ceased  to  regret  the  cause, 
at  the  same  time  that  he  forgave  the  instru- 
ments, of  his  calamity,  and  continued  to 
flourish  a  bloodless  sword  on  his  native 
land,  in  preference  to  encountering  the  fa- 
tigues and  privations  of  a  foreign  station. 
White,  therefore,  his  more  enterprising  bre- 
thren were  yearly  availing  themselves  of  the 
volunteering  system,  to  seek  death  or  honour 
in  other  climes,  he  felt  perfectly  contented  in 
his  own;  and,  like  a  favourite  child  in  a 
large  family,  was  the  chief  pride  and  anima- 
tion of  the  mess.  During  the  long  period 
war  embraced,  that 
from  the  brows  of 
emperor*  and  veterans,  to  place  them  on  the 
temples  of  plebeians  and  of  youth,  he  remain- 
ed a  steady  adherent  to  his  regiment ; — until 
the  plains  of  Waterloo,  flooded  with  the 
richest  blood  of  Europe,  became  the  grave 
of  France's  pride— the  monument  of  Kng- 
Lmd's  glory,  none  was  more  happy  than  he: 
but  now  came  the  order  to  disemliody  his 
corps,  which  was  one  of  the  few  regiments 
whose  period  of  service  was  prolonged  tilt 
this  time.  It  was  a  bitter  change  to  many, 
— by  few  was  the  summons  more  reluctantly 
obeyed  than  Kllison  :— the  separation  of  those 
who  for  a  series  of  years  had  met  daily  to 
join  in  its  duties,  amusements,  and  convivi- 
ality, was  like  the  tearing  asunder,  and  dis- 
persing widely,  a  domestic  circle  of  relatives. 
Bat  it  was  m  vain  to  repine,  and  Tom  had 
ascertained  in  that  impressive  school— expe- 
rience, that  die  best  alleviation  of  misfor- 
tunes is  to  forget  them.  His  prospects  were, 
assuredly,  none  of  the  most  flattering  :  six- 
teen long  years  hail  he  been  accustomed  to 
select  and  agreeable  society ;  to  an  unceasing 
routine  of  amusement,  to  a  frequent  change 
of  abode  ;  and  now  he  was  thrown  on  the 
wide  world  of  mortals,  with  the  slender  pit- 
tance of  half-a-crown  a  day,  to  supply  him 
with  various  requisites  of  life.  His  inclina- 
tions bent  not  towards  any  pursuit,  since  he 


pied  so  great  a  share  of  his  time  II  read  and 
cheese  were  to  him  far  richer  blessing,  with 
free  and  unconstrained  liberty,  than  more 
splendid  luxuries  without  it.  He  therefore 
sought,  in  this  sequestered  spot,  economy  and 
contentment.  His  pliant  disposition  yielded 
at  once  to  his  altered  circumstances,  and  in 
the  occupation  of  books,  and  an  occasional 


ramble  through 
I  him,  he  found  the  days  less  tardy  than  he 
!  ant  to  apprehend.    Death  came,  at  last, 
:  widiout  being  cither  much  wished  for  or 
(  feared,  and  Tom  yielded  to  his  undeniable 
,  mandate  with  every  composure  His  grave  was 
protected  by  rushes,  a  custom  not  unusual  in 
JVales  ana  on  a  small  head-stone  was  in- 
scribed this  epitaph : — 
*  If  handsome,  be  not  vain— If  witty,  proud— 
If  courted,  fla'ter'd  ;— for  in  humble  bier, 
Oh  !  gentle  render,  ami  in  formal  ihroud, 

AI.OST. 

CLOAKS  AKD  ORE  AT  COATS,  A  SKETCH. 

Bless i  scs  on  the  revival  of  that  ancient, 
useful  and  elegant  article  of  dress,  a  cloak  I 
Our  forefathers,  in  their  native  nudity,  fa- 
shioned their  rude  covering  into  cloaks:  and 
kings,  priests,  statesmen,  lawyers,  soldiers, 
and  lovers,  have,  in  all  ages,  acknowledged 
their  supremacy.  Amidst  the  stormy  viciasi-  I 
tude  of  events  since  the  flood,  and  even  per- 
haps since  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  I 
year  1825,  the  only  surviving  relic  of  huma-  | 
nity  is  a  cloak,  ft  b  the  unsophisticated 
beau  Ideal  of  dress,  but  has,  uTTtately,  been  [ 
generally  thrown  aside  as  an  incumbrance  to 
the  bustling  activity  of  our  money-getting 
habits.  To  him,  however,  who  can  make  a 
proper  compromise  between  business  and 
its  impediments,  not  caring  if  an  additional 
pound-weight  in  his  dress  prevents  his  arriv- 
al on  'Change  till  the  last  stroke  of  nine,  I 
recommend  to  make  trial  of  this  comfortable 
incumbrance.  Perhaps  be  may  dislike  the 
attractive  (jlareof  its  red  lining, — nor  indeed 
do  I  think  it  in  good  taste;  but  let  him 
please  his  own  fancy  in  this  particular,  and 


sally  forth,  sotr 


id  frosty  morn- 


ing, cased  in  one  of  these  impenetrable  wrap- 
j  |X'rs,  and  I  am  certain  he  will  find  due  fault 
with  my  poverty  of  encomium.  'Talk  of 
trifles,'  says  he,  as  he  lounges  along, — '  let 
people  wear  a  cloak  before  they  pretend  to 
question  the  weight  and  solidity  of  the  sub- 
ject' '  Very  cold,  sir.'  says  a  passing  ac- 
quaintance. 'So  I  have  been  informed,' 
he  replies,  and  then  stops  at  a  print-shop 
window  to  indultre  in  a  pinch  of  snuff.  In- 


vulnerable both  by  frost  and  rain,  he  despis- 
es the  pretended  protection  of  an  umbrella, 
and,  like  die  great  Achilles,  conscious  of  su- 
per-human endowment,  braves  the  furious 
assailance  with  a  proud  contempt.  Nor  is 
this  the  only  protection  which  a  cloak  af- 
I  fords :  it  creates  a  very  salutary  confusion 
i  of  identity,  sometimes  extremely  desirable. 
The  facility  and  grace  with  which  you  may 
transfer  it  to  the  person  of  some  fair  ac- 
quaintance has  its  merit,  not  often  unproduc- 
tive of  reward ; — indeed,  I  know  a  singular 
instance  of  this, — but  I  most  not  unfold  such 
The  most  spirited  piece  of 


rallantrv,  connected  with  my  subject,  is  re- 
lated of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who,  attending 
Queen  Elizabeth  one  day  on  a  walk,  and 
coming  to  a  plashy  strip  of  ground,  which 
arrested  her  majesty's  progress*,  no  sooner 
perceived  the  dilemma,  than  he  took  from  off 
him  a  splendid  velvet  cloak,  and,  throwing  it 
across  the  mud  and  dirt,  made  such  a  pas- 
sage for  her  to  go  over  as  her  royal  woman- 
hood never  forgot  How  could  such  a  fine 
thing  as  this  ever  have  been  achieved  with  a 
great  coat? — Imagine  it  spread  in  the  mud, 
—its  long  arms  blown  about,  and  buffeting 
the  air;  then  think  of  the  two  skirts  fly  inn 
up  to  an  indecent  height,  striving  which  shall 
most  expertly  entangle  the  feet,  and  lav  ma- 
jesty prostrate  in  the  mud.  Had  Sir  Wale  r 
Italeigh  made  such  an  unsuccessful  attempt, 
he  would  have  almost  deserved  to  lose  (us 
head  for  the  vulgarity  and  clumsiness  of  the 
idea. 

I  have  been  roused  to  this  scribbling  by 
some  prejudiced  remarks  which  a  friend  of 
mine  made,  the  other  morning,  at  my  break- 
fast-table.- He  asserted  that  cloaks  have  a 
vulgar  appearance,  and  cast  on  the  wearer  a 
similar  identity",  although  he  well  rernenil)er< 
having  been  heartily  laughed  at,  when  riding 
one  evening  ou  horse-hack,  at  fall  gallop, 
through  a  country  town,  dressed  in  a  white 
great  coat,  to  the  amazement  of  the  rabble, 
who  mistook  him  for  the  baker :  so  much 
for  vulgar  identity.  Last  winter,  the  gre.it 
coats  were  exceedingly  diverting,  from  tbe 
pannier  pockets,  if  1  may  so  call  them,  which 
fmrnf  down  'at  each  side — an  econonucjl  in- 
vention, to  save  the  expense  of  gloves  Be- 
sides such  remarkable  |>oculiarities,  a  great 
coat  is  too  close  and  swaddling  to  give  as 
much  freedom  or  warmth  as  a  cloak :  we  fed 

resuesseby'X  rfcttahu*  Then"  the^kirtTan- 
continually  turning  round  our  knees,  and, 
when  they  happen  to  s^t  very  wet,  are  ewH- 
lentlv  adapted  to  inflict  us  with  a  cold.  So 
much  for  great  coats !  A  cloak' t  the  dung- 


MB.  FABAOAT's  IECTUBE8  AT  THE  BOY  At. 
IXSTITTJTIOSf. 
To  the  Klitor  of  the  Literuty  Qiruuicle. 
Si  a, — Your  having  indulged  me  with  a 

Slaoe  in  a  former  number  of  your  Literary 
'knmide,  in  some  observations  at  the  com- 
mencement of  Mr.  Faraday's  chemical  lec- 
tures at  the  1  loyal  Institution,  induces  me  to 
hope  that  you  will  now  grant  the  same  privi- 
lege at  his  conclusion,  on  the  20th  inst 

My  anticipations  in  the  former  paper  have 
not  been  disappointed ;  and  I  think  I 
may  congratulate  the  philosopluc  world  on 
the  acquisition  of  so  able  a  demonstrator  as 
Mr.  Faraday ;  Lut,  indeed,  who,  posses^mi; 
genius,  could  fail  to  become  so,  in  such  a 
school  as  the  laboratory  of  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution, and  under  such  eminent  masters  as 
Sir  11.  Davy  and  Professor  Hrande 

In  what  I  have  to  say  I  shall  have 
much  to  commend,  and  something  to  cen 
sure;  but,  at  I  before  stated  that  I  bars 
not  a  personal  intimacy  with  Mr.  Faraday, 
so  my  raises  cannot  proceed  from  the  bios 
i  mvraim 
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too 
»•:•! 
".* 


■  dull  net  from  hi*,  so  my  censures  can- 
r*st  ame  from  any  collision  of  interest.    It  is 
s  very  easy  matter  to  point  oat  any  person's 
,  bat  it  will  be  a  difficult  ' 
to  reach  M  r. 
fs/^eUences- 

Mr.  Faraday's 
twn  of  the 

in  his  MM) 
supposed  that  Air. 
Yvtdty  would  only  have  been  able  to  go 
am  the  same  ground,  with  very  little  diver- 
«r  additional  interest  to  his  audience : 
aithousti  limited  to  the  same  track,  he 
without  seeming  to  hare  had  anv  inten- 
«f  dotnsr  so,  given  his  lecture*  a  distinct 
ph-*>irc  i-lia.  .ict-r:  evcrv  where  show  • 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  his  sub- 
;  to  ate  a  chemical  term,  seeming  to  be 
wrtli  it;  and,  where  he  takes 
mg  his  audience,  step  by  step, 
h  the  maws  of  anal y- 
could  be  more 


by  which  Sir  II.  Davy  arrived  at  a  rr-etaliic 
lw  of  bra*  ;  also,  the  mode  by  which  be  in- 
ferred the  nature  of  flu  or  spar,  and  tlic  cotn- 
Mnasjoo  of  fluoric  acid  with  the  metals,  form- 
ing testes  and  fluorides,  analogous  to  the 
rtskmies;  and  also  of  Mr.  Brande's  beauti- 
fcl  process  for  the  formation  of  the  two  com- 
•rasmcas  of  mercury  with  chlorine,  by  the 
netuai  decomposition  of  die  sulphates  of 
BKmtrj  and  common  salt. 
Jm  fcilowiog  Mr.  Faraday  through  his  lecv 
'■*ir*,  i  have  xnfccb  admired  the  caution  and 
sty  he  observes  in  offering  any  new  opi- 

be  classed  with 
analogy  to  the  *im- 

I*" 

Cc  Jt  appear*  also  to  him,  that  there  is 
great  reason  to  conclude,  that  the  liases  of 
bodies,  s:liea  and  alumina,  ought  rather 
t  ■  be  classed  with  the  substances  last  men- 
tioned, than  with  the  metals. 

I  will  not  trouble  our  readers  with  any 
::-..t»  o^nervations  on  Mr.  Faraday's  science 
or  abilities,  but  pass  on  to  that  which  is  not 
1  ;>7Teeable  to  me.  I  think  he  does  not 
sirfScieoliy  generalise  his  subje.  t :  this  I 
ituibate  10  bis  want  of  experience  in  lectur- 
ing. By  going  loo  much  into  detail,  in  or- 
•  r  to  introduce  all  he  has  to  say  into  the 
>bort  space  of  a  lecture,  he^  adds  a  haste  to 

••♦-tl  than  much  indifferenUy :  I  wish  to  see 
reaeral  principles  established  with  a  well-de- 
troed  example,  illustrative  of  the  case ;  and, 
when  time  will  not  permit  doing  more,  to 
vUle  me  analogies  only  of  the  other  bodies, 
-. ;«]  leave  them  as  consectanes  to  the  general 
•.mncrpte. 

I  know  of  nothing  which  so  much  faci- 
ir tales  the  progress  of  the  student,  as  the  di- 
ihe  mutual  decomposition 
"  wish  to  see  more 
•f  thea  introduced,  even  should  there  be  m 


lecturer  is  on  the  subject,  the  student  sees,  at 
one  glance,  what  would  take  several  sen- 
tences to  convey. 

I  moat  «y  something  respecting  Mr. 
Faraday's  verbal  delivery.  I  have  before 
stated  it  to  be  rapid ;  but  when  he  has  to 
pronounce  several  compound  chemical  terms 
sucressively.  each  of^wluch  would  comprise 

becomes  at  once  at  a  stand,  and  is  unable  to 
proceed  to  what  follows.  I  think  all  such 
words  should  be  uttered  with  a  particular 
distinctness,  so  as  to  permit  the  mind  to  rest 
a  moment  on  each ;  for  in  most  cases  it  is 
necessary  that  the  mind  should  make  the 
analysis  of  such  compound  terms  as  it  pro- 
ceeds, in  order  to  form  a  just  conception  of 
the  result  of  die  experiment  then  under  con- 
sideration. I  think  Mr.  Faraday  might, 
as  far  as  relates  to  what  we  have  just  said, 
to  himself,  and  pleasure  to  his 
attention  to  the  graces 
of  elocution.  These  1  con- 
ikk  as  adventitious,  but  solid  acquisi- 
and  all  who  acknowledge  the  powers 
of  oratory  must  admit  the  observation,  f 
should,  at  the  same  time,  be  sorry  to  hnd 
Mr.  Faraday  substituting  any  supposed  orna- 
ment instead  of  his  present  natural  ami  un- 
affected manner. 

Mr.  Faraday's  haste  sometimes  betrays 
him  into  such  incongruous  expressions  as 
caput  mortua,  plumbum  cormo ;  I  should  like 
to  see  these  corrected.  1  do  not  bke,  ei- 
ther, oranogm  for  cyanogen ;  nor  nejn  for 
oxygen.  1  have  only  one  thing  more  to 
notice:  I  should  like,  when  any  experiment 


that  all  the  vials  &c,  which  have 
performed  a  part  in  the  last,  should  be  with- 
drawn; I  consider  them  as  the  '  ptrmiur  of 
the  drama,  who,  after  having  performed  their 
part,  by  remaining  on  the  stage,  only  add  ob- 
scurity to  the  performance. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  have  been  greatly  de- 
lighted by  Mr.  Faraday's  lectures;  and  con- 
sider the-*  little  defects  I  have  just  men- 
tionej  as  very  trifles,  wiien  compared  in  his 
many  solid  excellences, — as  mere  specks  in 
a  luminous  body,  which  are  seen  more  dis- 
tinctly in  proportion  to  the  brilliancy  of  the 
rest.  I  think  Mr.  Faraday  would  have 
appeared  to  greater  advantage  if  he  had  not 
been  limited  to  time ;  I  should  be  glad  to 
sec  the  lime  extended,  by  some  means,  for 
going  through  a  course  of  chemistry,  either 
by  adding  more  days  in  the  week  for  lectur- 
ing, or  prolonging  the  time  for  giving  lec- 
tures. I  cannot  conceive  it  possible  for 
any  student,  in  the  course  of  fifty -four  lec- 
tures of  an  hour  each,  to  be  able  to  possess 
himself  of  the  extensive  and  extending  sci- 
ence of  chemistry.  Nauticcs. 
20f*  January'.  1825. 


them  |  but,  by 
sight  while  the 


THE  RAMBLES  OF  ASMODEUS. 

K0.  XXII. 

Mit.  Editor,— *Do  not  think  from  my  si- 
lence that  I  have  been  idle.  I  have  scoured 
both  hemispheres  for  you,  and  would  have 
traversed  twenty  more,  were  they  to  be 


Irish  cannibal  actually  murdered  and  eat  a 
portion  of  his  fellow  convicts  at  Botany  Hay ; 
1  have  seen  I  oni  Amherst  in  a  great  funk  at 
Calcutta,  on  account  of  his  war  with  the  Bur- 
mese ;  1  have  watched  the  persecuting  spirit 
of  the  Governor  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ; 
have  traversed  the  United  States  of  America 
during  die  contest  for  the  presidency  likely 
to  be  conferred  on  General  Jackson ;  have 
seen  that  old  dotard,  U  Fayette's  reception 
at  the  senate ;  witnessed  the  murders,  burn- 
ings and  other  outrages  of  the  Ashantees,  in 
returning  through  the  Fantee  country ;  laugh- 
ed at  the  Capitan  l*acha,  on  his  entering 
Constantinople,  after  losing  all  his  fleet ; 
paid  a  visit  to  Ibrahim  Paclia,  son  of  the 
Viceroy  of  Egypt,  in  the  Candian  sea  (not  the 
Canadian  seas,  as  one  of  the  daily  papers 
told  us) ;  and  popped  into  Gibraltar,  and 
learnt  that  the  late  (present)  Earl  of  Chat- 
ham had  once  risen  as  early  as  half-past  two 
o  clock,  p.  m. 

This  is  not  all  I  have  done— I  put  a  stitch 
in  a  new  petticoat  Ferdinand  the  Stupid  of 
Spain  is  embroidering  for  the  Virgin  Mary, 
and  imposed  on  his  sister,  the  Queen  of  Por- 
tugal a  Kensington  turn  pike-ticket  as  an  iden- 
tical pass-check  one  of  the  followers  of  our  Sa- 
viour received  on  the  entry  into  Jerusalem. 
On  the  Continent  I  have  been  particularly 
busy  ;  I  wrote  for  the  Emperor  of  Kussia  his 
ukase,  winch  fixed  the  number  of  sufferers,  at 
the  late  inundations,  at  five  hundred,  instead  of 
hie  thousand,  but  1  had  no  share  in  his  cruel 
edicts  against  the  Jews  in  Poland.  Every 
thing  I  do  is  rigkt,  therefore  I  had  no  share 
handed  i 


in  the  left 


of  that  starched 


child,  that  I  could  gel  nothing  worth  hearing 
from  him.  I  visited  the  King  of  Denmark, 
and  found  him  sober  and  sensible  as  usual, 
and  then  proceeded  to  the  long-nosed,  but 
not  long-headed,  King  of  Sweden — the  adven- 
turer Bemadotte,  the  only  one  of  Bonaparte's 
generals  ever  suspected  of  being  destitute  of 
personal  courage.  I  told  him  that  royalty 
sat  awkwardly  on  him,  and  that  he  had  bet- 
ter sell  his  throne  and  turn  stock-jobber,  cr 
any  respectable  employment,  for  that  his  dy- 
nasty could  never  be  perpetuated.  1 

In  France  I  found  monarchy  and  monkery 
as  absolute  as  before  the  revolution  ; 
the  priests  getting  the  two  Chambers  to 
pass  a  law,  by  which  every  one  who  does 
not  pay  an  idolatrous  reverence  to  a  consc-. 
crated  wafer,  is  to  be  punished  with  the  loss 
of  his  head  and  his  hand.  Popery  is  raising 
its  crest  every  where :  in  Italy,  the  pope  it 
about  to  open  the  churches  as  asylums  for 
robbers  and  assassins  ;  in  Spain,  die  inquisi- 
tion will  be  revived  ere  long,  and  even  in 
England  we  are  about  to  be  inflicted  with  a 
Catholic  association.  But  to  return  to 
France,  where  the  government  is  about  to  re- 
imburse the  cowardly  emigrants  who  desert- 
ed their  king  and  fled  their  country,  at  Ire 


ed.  and  to  reduce  the  rr*ft».  The  last  mer- 
sure  my  friend,  Sir  William  Curtis,  though 
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not  partial  to  any  thing  French  but  Cogniac, 
approves  of  mightily,  and  .says,  he  will  lake 
an  early  opportunity  of  bringing  a  bill  into 
Parliament  to  reduce  the  rents  in  this  coun- 
try, where  they  are  extravagant. 

The  newspapers  stale,  William  Stray  Wil- 
son, the  traveller,  ha*  been  arrested  in  r  ranee, 
in  mistake  for  Sir  Hobert  Wilson,  the  hero 
of  Corunna :  the  knight  of  Southwark  ought 
to  contradict  this.  What,  a  military  nation, 
like  France,  mi»take  the  devotee  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  for  a  general  ?— O,  the  thing '»  itn- 


I  have  been  to  Holland,  that  land  of  cu~ 
r,  canard*,  and  ranaillc,  as  Voltaire  called 
it ;  and  visited  tliat  town  whose  name,  though 
forming  but  one  syllabic,  yet,  when  stripped 
of  a  letter,  becomes  a  word  of  two  syllables : 
I  will  not  doubt  your  being  (Kdipus  enough 
to  make  it  out.  Tlie  Dutch  character  never 
changed  :  the  people  wear  as  large  inexpres- 
sibles, and  are  as  avaricious  at  home  and  as 
tyrannical  abroad,  as  ever.  The  late  Prince 
of  Orange  once  bespoke  a  play  at  Ostend, 
and  gave  a  louie-d'or ;  and  another  prince  of 
that  family,  when  living  in  tl 
an  equal  sum  weekly  to  his 


i  home,  after  a  pretty 
r,  as  you  will  perceive ;  I  find  Hnglish- 
bil  with  the  mania  of  speculation,  and 
no  wonder, — for  who  would  be  content  with 
the  tedious  and  niggardly  income  of  three  per 
cento.,  when,  by  merely  putting  his  name 
down  for  filly  or  a  hundred  in  rail-road,  min- 
ing, or  other  shares,  he  may  realize  a  few  hun- 
dreds without  risking  a  mrthing.  Why,  I 
understand  the  Heal  del  Monlo  (which  Aider- 
nan  — — -  says  means  a  real  mountain  of 
money)  Mining  Company  shares,  on  which 
only  £70  bas  been  paid,  have  been  sold  at 
£1360  The  fact  is,  we  are  too  rich :  in  war, 
thanks  to  the  ministers,  they  relieved  us,  in 
loans  and  taxes,  of  from  100  to  134  millions 
sterling  annually;  but  now  that  they  can 
only  find  employment  for  about  fifty  millions, 
we  are  put  to  sad  shifts  to  know  what  to  do 
with  the  surplus. 

There  is,  however,  a  great  resource  in  hu- 
man ingenuity,  and  every  day  produces 
some  new  project ;  those  which  relate  to  the 
internal  improvement  of  the  country,  or  to 
Jicnetit  any  class  of  individuals  who  need  it, 
are  worthy  of  support ;  but  as  to  the  mining 
.companies,  I  feel  assured  that  they  will  all 
iermtnate  in  a  bubble-and-squeak  comjiany  i 
and,  although  the  mere  jobbers  may  get 
rich,  the  permanent  holders  of  the  shares 
will  only  reap  a  harvest  of  disappointment, 
and  by  their  mining  be  mima.  J^et  them 
mark  this,  and,  if 
they  will  show  it  to 

PEKXSYLVAMA  HOSriTAL. 

An  intention  of  founding  an  hospital  seems 
to  kaye  been  entertained  as  early  as  1707, 
when  it  is  known  to  have  been  agitated  at  a 
meeting  of  the  people  called  Quakers.  Ap- 
plication was  made  to  the  proprietary  for  a 
charter  and  assistance,  at  the  same  tune 
when  this  was  done  for  the  'town  and  coun- 


:  any 


gious  society,  and  whose  principal  establish- 
ment is  in  Fourth  Street,  Philadelphia.  Hie 
school  was  erected,  and  put  in  operation, 
but  the  difficulties  in  which  Penn's  liberality 
had  involved  him,  and  which  compelled  him, 
in  the  following  year,  to  mortgage  the  pro- 
vince, are  supposed  to  have  been  the  cause 
of  the  other  benevolent  design  proving  abor- 
tive • 

We  have  not  heard  of  any  renewed  at- 
tempt to  found  an  hospital,  till  the  end  of 
the  year  1750.  It  is  said  that  the  legisla- 
ture had,  before  this  period,  provided  a  place 
for  the  care  of  sick  strangers,  although  the 
accounts  imply  that  an  '  equally  tender  care' 
had  not  been  bestowed  on  the  domestic 
poor  in  die  same  predicament- 
Application  for  assistance  having  been 
made  to  the  proprietors,  Thomas  and  Ri- 
chard Penn,  they  gave  the  northern  side  of 
the  present  square  on  which  the  hospital  | 
stands.  Two  thirds  of  this,  situated  on  the 
south  side,  had  then  been  purchased  by 
private  subscriptions,  and  the  donation  of 
the  proprietors  included  the  remainder. 

Besides  this  square,  a  similar  one  to  the 
east,  nearly  the  whole  of  a  smaller  one  to 
die  south,  half  of  another  to  the  west,  and 
a  lot  to  the  south-west,  have  all  been  pur- 
chased at  the  then  low  prices,  by  the  mana- 
gers of  the  hospital,  and  are  kept  open  for 
purity  of  the  air.  They  are  employed  for 
the  support  of  the  milch  cows,  and  occa- 
sionally farmed.  They  form  the  finest  col- 
lection of  open  ground  within  the  city- 
amounting  to  upwards  of  fourteen  acres. 

On  the  28th  of  May,  1755,  the  east  wing 
of  the  present  building  was  commenced, 
by  laying  the  soulh-i 
large  block  of  marble, 

by  Franklin  :— 
<  In  (be  year  of  Christ 
MUCCLV. 
George  the  Second  happily 


tv  school,'  being  the  same  now  under  the 
care  of  a  corporation  chosen  front  that  reh- 


(For  be  sought  the  happiness  of  liis  People), 

Philadelphia  nourishing 
(For  its  Inhabitants  were  public-spirited), 
Ttiis  Building, 
By  the  Bounty  of  the  (Jovernmrnt, 
And  of  many  private  Persons, 
Was  piously  founded 
For  Relief  of  the  Sick  and  Miserable. 
May  tbe  God  of  Mercies 
Bless  tht  Undertaking.' 
The  roof  was  raised  on  the  27th  of  Oc- 
tober, of  the  same  year.    Almost  all  of  a 
large  number  of  tradesmen,  and  even  of  the 
labourers,  among  whom  the  purchases  and 
work  were  divided,  contributed  a  share  to- 
wards the  undertaking.     From   this  time 
forward  the  institution  was  regularly  open. 

The  house,  in  its  present  form,  consists  of 
a  central  square  part,  united  try  two  long 
buildings  to  two  wings,  running  north  ana 
south,  and  parallel  with  the  sides  of  the 
original  square.  The  centre  is  about  sixty- 
three  feet  in  length  by  sixty-one  in  depth— 


•  An  occurrence  took  place  about  this  tints » 
singular  in  several  respects,  And  Illustrative  o> 
his  dis>cnuirs,as  welt  as  of  the  small  value  o 
his  America  a  property.    We  mean  an  aetua 
agreement  with  Quean  Aane,  to  sell  the  pr  o 


the  eastern  long  budding  is  eighty-one  feet 
by  twenty-eight  feet  east  and  west  by  one 
hundred  and  eleven  hi  the  north  and  south 
direction.  The  western  long  building  ls 
eighty-one  feet  by  thirty-three  feet  six  inches 
— the  west  wing  thirty  feet  by  one  honored 
and  eleven.  The  length  of  the  whole  is  two 
hundred  and  eighty-three  feet. 

Tbe  whole,  together  with  additional  erec- 
tions, forms  part  of  a  hollow  square,  with 
ample  intervals  for  the  circulation  of  air; 
and  it  has  been  proposed  to  enlarge  the 
buildings  on  this  plan,  by  additions  in  a 
line  with  each  wing.  For  the  further  attain- 
ment of  this  purpose  of  ventilation,  have 
been  procured  and  kept  open  those  lots  of 
ground  which  surround  tbe  hospital  on  three 
sides.  The  advantages  resulting  from  tins 
caution  are  palpably  apparent  at  every  mo- 
ment, in  the  exemption  of  the  institufcon 
from  those  diseases  peculiar  to  such  esta- 
blishments in  Europe.  Such  things  as  an 
epidemic  typhus  fever,  or  on  hospital  gan- 
grene, so  destructive  in  similar  institutions 
in  other  parts  of  the  world,  are  absolutely 
and  altogether  unknown  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital. 

Of  tbe  older  section  of  the  budding,  ex- 
tending from  the  eastern  extremity  to  the 
central  square,  the  first  floor  is  appropriated 
to  surgical  patients  generally,  the  second  to 
medical,  and  tbe  basement  .to  dining-room* 
for  the  sick  and  surgical  patients,  besides  a 
range  of  old  cells,  of  which  we  shall  speak 
hereafter.  The  square  part  in  the  centre  is 
occupied  principally  by  the  family  aconra- 
modaUoos  and  offices.  The  basement  story 
conlans  tbe  kitchen,  a  servants'  chamber, 
and  two  dining-rooms.  On  the  first  floor 
are  the  library,  which  serves  also  for  the  ma- 
nagers' office,  the  apothecary's  establishment, 
and  two  rooms  occupied  by  the  family-  <>n 
the  second  floor  are  the  rying-in  ward,  vA 
the  chambers  of  the  medical  men  of  tl . 
house,  and  of  part  of  the  steward  s  family. 
In  the  next  story  is  on  elegant  ampbilhcatifl 
for  surgical  operations  and  for  lectures,  illu- 
minated by  a  sky-light;  and  on  the  »tw 
floor  are  three  wards,  employed  in  part  f"< 
the  reception  of  patients  operated  on.  Tht 
west  end  is  exclusively  devoted  to  the  insane 
containing  two  rows  of  cells  in  each  story 
including  the  basement,  of  the  long  building 
— and  about  sixteen  cells,  with  eight  largt 
handsome  rooms  in  the  wing,  besides  tbi 
garrets.  Upwards  of  seventy  rooms  in  al 
are  employed  for  this  description  of  patknt' 
in  the  west  end ;  and,  occasionally,  use  ha 
been  nude  of  a  part  of  fourteen  old  cells  .form 

mentioned,  of  the  east  end.  It  a  to  lie  la 
merited  that  the  ideas  of  a  lunatic  asylum 
prevalent  at  the  tine  of  planning  the  bospi 
tot,  induced  the  founders  to  place  cells  parti; 
below  the  level  of  the  ground.  An  area  1 
about  ten  feet  wide  is  excavated  on  bee 
•ides,  completely  round  the  west  end,  th» 
centre,  ana  tbe  cells  of  the  east  end— dm 
rendering  those  cells  whose  noon  are  belt" 
the  ordinary  level  of  the  ground,  dry  ai» 
coedoruble — the  court-yards  and  grass-plot 
being  visible  from  the  windows. 
In  a  line  with  the  eastern  wing,  and- 


CI 


^jrrAirie,  is  situated,  wb*t  is  railed  in 
i  Lock  hospital,  three  stories  high, 
and  capable  of 


si- 

A  building 
I  picture  of  t  hirst 
Sick,  as  abo  the  green-house*, 
'<*■■  'Ji  bur/,  the  anatomical  museum,  is 
mud  apposite  the  north  side  of  the  hospi- 
'■i»a»  froob  on  S|>ruce  Street. 

TWsmpect  iron  all  parts  of  the  build- 
ap  truing  tlua  asylum  is  probably  more 
-co^t  t«  the  eye  than  any  similar  one 
•  asili  Besides  the  consideration  of 
•wilt&wi,  an  object  to  the  importance  of 
*hd  «t  km  already  alluded,  the  guardi- 
ssa  af  this  institution  Imve  always  had  in 
4e  beariu  derived  by  the  rick  from 


Qliilke 


to  be 


artist  of  this  city,  is 
for  Penn's 


an  air  of 
of  the  house,  and,  [ 
^  ,  by  the  prospect  from  aM 
I*"1  *f  0-  Every  window  to  which  a  pst- 
XJti  ■*  icciii  opens  upon  a  garden,  and 
*  a*  tkein  upon  a  highly-agnvalJe  one — 
ejt  d*s  taeeung,  instead  of  dull  or  disa- 
->^aa*»e  of  brick,  with  tli 
^•tritreof  nature. 
**<*WHtion  with  this  may  be  ... 

rendering  the  hospital 
.  to  visitors ;  such  as, 
in  the  midst  of  so  irut- 
of  armmreof 


I  of  which  are  the  gift  of 
,  .  Among  these  are  a 
— i  tad  several  relics  of  William 
' Psn-  Dwhw  the  warm  season,  the  exotic 
jaiih  ut  arranged  in  front  of  the  house, 
i"*ad  *  *e*weircular  walk,  producing,  tbge- 
«  with  ike  overshadowing  huttouwoods, 
™*  omamental  trees  of  the  adjacent 
"^^ttds,  a  rich  and  mellow  relief  to  the 
aid  to  resemble  that  of  a  gard  n  in  the 
WfJtUdieu 

TV»  hv  slv)  bed  presented  to  the  iasti- 
,3J*  »  moo  of  Penn's  famous  elm-tree, 
2»       nice  destroyed  i 

J?  "J*"1 the  a«st  lot.  It  w  to  be  wish 
*•  Moe  of  this  tree  may  never  be 
t*r«  to  be  lost :  it  is  certainly  accornpa- 

better  recollect        than  the  m- 

PHM1u!i,  of  which  the  Romans 
»xh  reverential  care.   Perm's  great 
-' etiair  n  4l*o  prcscnt-d,  having  been 
'"lAtfrnmhisold  re-adence  of  Penuslmrv 
i«ur,  is  Bucks  county,    rot  the  splendid 
"•a**  of  i  hne  statue  of  this  eminent  win, 
and  the  city  are  under  oblrgn- 
££J*»  I'ean,  Esq.,  of  Stoke  Poges,  in 
/^  tUeal  defendant  of  the  proprie- 
^inlfcaadtr.  This  statue,  which,  /  am 

ntantaw  in  the  year  1766,  J 
of  PUtladtiphii.who  j 


idered  a  frond  authorT_ 
likeness!,  was  originally  made  for  Lord  le 
Despeneer,  who  erected  it  on  an  ornamental 
building,  employed  as  a  saw-mill,  on  his  su- 
perb grounds  at  High  Wycomb.  in  England. 
After  that  nobleman's  death,  it  was  purchased 
by  the  donor,  and  presented  to  the  hospital. 
It  is  of  lead,  bronred  and  stands  on  the  south 
and  ornamented  front  of  the  house,  amid  the 
before -mentioned  semicircle. 

In  addition  to  the  buildings  already  enu- 
merated, there  are  a  fire-proof  stable  and  a 
large  brick  erection,  just  completed,  the  ob- 
jects of  which  are  various :  the  lower  story  is 
to  be  employed  for  work-shops  and  offices, 
and  as  a  substitute  for  the  existing  stable, 
which  is  then  to  be  converted  to  the  use  of 
the  deranged,  affording  a  day-room  for  tlie 
a  number  of  cells ;  the  second 
a  very  large  day-room  for  the 
and  employment  of  the  men-luna- 
tic* ;  and  the  irrsufheient  chamber,  at  present 
occupied  for  this  purpose, 
their  lodgintr-room. 


Fare  thee  well — and,  tbo'  we  i 
From  each  other  now  for  ever, 
Still  there  is  a  hope  that  cl'iug* 
To  my  soul's  imaginings ; 
And  which  death  can  new  chill — 
by  married  gaintl  iter  will.  n 


iL 

TO  1ST. 

Is  it  true  that  we  must  sever? 
It  it  true  we  part  for  ever  ? 
By  the  maddening  ties  of  love— 
By  the  sacred  powers  above — 
Isy,  is  it  then  my  lot 
By  toy  heart  to  be  forgot. 

Better  'twere,  for  feeling's  take. 
That  this  raptur'd  heart  should  break  ; 
Better  snap  the  cords  of  life, 
Than  lose  one  thought  of  thee,  my  wife  ; 
Better  stifle  misery's  tear, 
.  Than  ever  psrt  with  thee,  my  dear. 

At  thy  shrine  I  sacrificed 
All  that  e'er  I  exercised  i 
Pride,  (hat  never  brook 'd  restraint, 
Bow'd  before  its  idol  saint ; 
And  the  Hp  that  arotn'd  deceit 
Humbly  stoop'd  to  press  thy  fret. 

b  there  naught  ran  change  my  state, 
Or  render  life  leu  desolate  ? 
Oft  I've  bin  my  bead  to  rest 
On  that  pure  uniroubTd  breast, 
OaiM  upon  thy  radi -nt  eye. 
Caught  the  music  of  thy  »igb  ;— 

6ft  I've  slombcr'd,  calm  as  death, 

On  i be  lip  that  Imsli'd  it*  breath  f  \ 

Listened  to  Iby  elon<  cn«- 

Till  it  raptured  evety  tense, 

And  deem'd  but  that  %/ritnd  would  fa.n 

Turn  all  my  ecstacy  to  pain. 

But  'tis  past— and  wounded  pride 
Rise*  at  my  rival's  bride ; 
Feeling*  ever  to  acute, 
Tbo'  ihey  sleep  uot,  must  be  mot* ; 
And  the  hope  thou  once  wait  mine 
Reason  tells  me  to  resign. 


FINE  a: 

rr.  PAt  t  's  school. 
Amtot'OH  wecertainly  did  not  regret  the  re- 
moval of  the  former  old  uncouth  building, 
which  had  no  pretensions  whatever  either  to 
importance  or  to  beauty  •,  we  little  anticipated 
that  it  would  be  succeeded  by  a  structure  which, 
whether  with  regard  to  its  extent  or  the 
classical  elegance  of  the  design,  descries  a 
foremost  place  among  the  architectural  em- 
bellishments of  our  metropolis  It  is  not 
oaserting  too  much  to  say,  that  it  really 
eclipses  most  of  our  public  edifices,  and 
t  put  to  shame  some  of  those  at  the  wen 
of  the  town.  The  old  build.ng  having 
j  much  dilapidated,  the  Mercers'  Com* 
pany,  who  are  the  trustees  of  the  school  f, 
determined  upon  taking  it  down  and  re- 
building it  on  a  more  extensive  scale ;  for 
which  purpose  they  obtained  an  act  enabling 
them  to  purchase  the  ground  and  buildings 
on  the  south  ride,  so  that  the  extent  of  the 
present  front  is  two  hundred  and  nine  feet. 
The  elevation  presents  a  basement,  with 
horizontal  rustics ;  and  a  Corinthian  order, 
with  fluted  columns,  and  a  highly  enriched 
frieze,  copied  from  the  Temple  of  Vesta,  at 
Tivoli.  In  the  centre  is  an  elegant  hexastyle 
portico,  within  which  is  a  single  range  of 
lofty  windows,  belonging  to  the  school -room. 
On  eel  her  side  this  portico  are  two  series  of 
windows,  five  on  each  floor ;  and  the  extre- 
mities of  the  building  arc  decorated  with  two 
half  columns,  similar  to  those  of  the  portico, 
and  two  ante,  between  which  are  three  win- 
dows on  eac  h  floor :  thus  the  whole  extent  of 
front  comprises  twenty -one  windows  on  a 
floor.  TTie  foot  pavement  for  passengers  is 
carried  beneath  the  portico  :  and  within  this 
lower  portico  are  five  gates  of  iron  work, 
opening  between  cast-iron  Doric  columns 
into  the  area,  which  occupies  all  the  centre- 


t  Clarkson,  in  hi*  Nfc  of  Peon,  expresses 
doubts  of  the  authenticity  of  the  likeoes*  in 
this  statue,  vol.  2,  p.  867,  Am.  edit.  He  does 
not  mention  his  grounds  for  calling  it  in  ques- 
tion. The  best  likeness  of  Peon  extant,  ac- 
cording to  ibis  writer,  is  the  bust  executed  by 
hit  friend,  Sylvanus  Bev-.ui — u  copy  of  which, 
by  the  author,  is  now  in  the  Lnganian  Library. 


•  We  by  no  mean*  ugtee  with  the  writer 
who  calls  the  old  school  'a  very  singular  but 
very  handsome  edifice.' 

t  Or.  John  Colet,  dean  of  St  Paul's,  the 
(bunder  of  the  school  (in  151 1)  appointed,  as  the 
patrons  and  governors  of  the  same,  '  the  most 
honeit  and  faithful  fellowship  of  the  Meicersof 
Loodon  '  The  foundation  it  for  oae  bundled 
•nd  fifty-three  boys.  There  it  annually  an 
examination  of  tbe  scholars  oo  the  second  Mon- 
day and  Tuesday  after  Eastei ;  and  on  the 
Thursday  following,  a  grand  apposition  takes 
place,  at  which  the  eighth  class  and  the  te- 
uton of  seventh  deliver  recitations  in  Greek, 
Latin,  or  Euglish,  previously  to  entering  some 
college.  Tlie  captain  of  the  school,  on  leaving 
it  for  college,  1mm  an  exhibition  of  40L  per 
annum  for  four  year*,  and  60t.  for  the  three 
succeeding  year*. 

This  school  has  produced  several  very  emi- 
nent scholar*  and  celebrated  characters,  among 
whom  may  be  mentioned  Lcland,  Camden, 
Milton,  Bishop  Cumberland,  Chnrlet  Earl  of 
Orrery,  Dr.  Edmund  Halley,  Thomas.  Taylor 
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part  of  the  ground-floor,  and  which  is  in- 
tended for  an  ambulatory  or  play-ground  for 
the  scholars.  Above  this  area  is  the  school- 
room, which  is  sixty-eight  feet  in  length  by 
thirty-three  in  width,  and  twenty-seven  to  the 
ceiling;  the  latter  is  arched  at  each  extre- 
mity, and  terminated  by  a  dome,  which 
externally  to  crown  the  building.  At 
uth  end  'of  the  school-room  are  two 
studies ;  and  at  the  north  is  the  library : 
this  latter  apartment  communicates  with  the 
principal  floor  of  the  high  master's  residence. 
The  second  master  occupies  the  correspond- 
ing apartments  on  the  south  side,  and  the 
extremities  of  the  building,  or  wings,  are  ap- 
propriated to  the  third  and  fourth  masters. 
Each  of  these  dwelling*  is  quite  detached, 
and  has  its  separate  entrance.  These  en- 
trances, two  on  each  side  the  portico,  are  de- 
signed in  excellent  taste  :  the  doors  have  five 
square  panels  in  height,  set  round  with  bold 
studs ;  by  which  means  they  exhibit  a  cha- 
racter of  simplicity  and  strength  well  adapted 


than  at  perceiving  beauties  and  blemishes 
brought  into  close  contact ;  in  the  first  in- 
stance nothing  is  spoiled,  in  the  other  one  is 
provoked  at  finding  the  effect  of  what  would 
otherwise  have  been  admirable  totally  de- 
stroyed. 

Let  us  hot  lie  considered  as  having  here 
stepped  out  of  the  way  impertinently,  for  we 
cannot  better  illustrate  those  qualities  which 
add  3uch  a  grace  and  charm  to  the  ' 


Having  thus  briefly  described 
Ltures  and  arrangement  of  the 


described 
of 

we  will  proceed  to 
ou  its  architecture.  As  far  as  regards  the 
plan,  we  do  not  think  that  a  happier  dis- 
tribution of  the  various  parts,  at  once  so  sim- 
ple and  so  convenient,  could  have  been  made, 
especially  when  the  nature  of  the  site  is  con- 
sidered. The  centre  of  the  building  is  en- 
tirely appropriated  to  the  purposes  of  the 
scholars— tlu»  lower  portion- to  a  place  for 
their  recreation,  the  upper  to  the  school- 
room ;  and  externally  this  division  of  the 
structure  possesses  due  importance,  and  is 
sufficiently  well  characterized.  The  other 
parts,  although  subordinate,  do  not,  as  too 
frequently  happens,  present  any  discordant 
contrast;  but  the  whole  harmonizes  well, 
and  is  in  what  painters  term  due  keep- 
ing. There  is  none  of  that  repulsive  mixture 
of  ostentation  and  parsimony, — none  of  that 
disproportion,  nor  any  of  those  trivial  orna- 
ments, that  are  so  offensive  to  good  taste ; 
and  of  which  it  would  be  so  easy  to  point 
out  recent  examples.  Hence,  although  this 
far  ad  e  is  richly  decorated,  it  possesses  an  air 
of  chasteness  and  simplicity,  an  unity  of  cha- 
racter, and  a  certain  graceful  amenity,  that 
cannot  fail  to  command  admiration.  In  these 
respects  it  is  very  far  superior  to  the  New 
'Union  Club-House,  in  Cockspur  Street, 
which  is  certainly  not  the  worst  of  the  archi- 
specimens  that  liave  been  produced 
liter  end  of  the  town.    In  that  build- 


yard  will  ever  be  extended,  at  least 
rial  I y  ;  but  we  venture  to  hope  that,  in  this 
age  of  improvement,  tlie  surrounding  housw 
may  at  no  very  distant  period  be  built  in  a 
more  uniform  and  substantial  manner,  ami 


id  projecting 
er  favourable 


ing,  the  Ionic  columns  are  elegant  in  their 
da>ign  and  noble  in  their  dimensions,  but 
beyond  these  there  is  little  to  improve  or 
commend  ;  for  the  other  features  neither  ac- 
cord with,  nor  are  worthy  of  them  : — there 
is  absolute! v  nothing  else  in  proportion  or 
character  with  them.  Many  of  the  windows, 
together  with  the  entrances,  the  projecting 
balconies,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  building, 
strike  us  as  being  uncouth,  ill-proportioned, 
and  altogether  in  bad  style,  so  mucn  so  as  al- 
together to  destroy  the  effect  of  the  columns, 
which,  considered  by  themselves,  certainly  are 
grand.  We  are  less  irritated  and  vexed  at  see- 
ing a  building  uniformly  mean  and  trivial 


than  by 

another  which,  although  not  without 
is  so  deficient  in  many  of  the  essentials  of 
good  taste,  liut  it  will  perhaps  be  asked,  is 
there,  then,  nothing  to  censure  in  tlie  design 
of  Saint  Paul's  School .'  To  this  we  reply, 
nothing  of  importance,  or  that  can  materially 
diminish  our  admiration. 

Yet  we  must  admit  that  we  are  not  altoge- 
ther so  well  satisfied  with  tlie  contour  of  tlie 
dome,  or  with  its  design  generally :  not  that 
it  is  inelegant,  but  it  seems  inferior  to  the 
rest  of  die  elevation.  In  the  next  place,  tlie 
chimneys  are  too  conspicuous,  and  impart  a 
homely  air  to  the  root  of  the  building,  and 
interfere  with  the  dome,  when  it  is  viewed 
from  either  the  north  or  south  side  of  the 
church-yard.  After  all,  however,  these  triv  ial 
defects  detract  so  little  from  the  sum  of  our 
gratification  that  they  hardly  merit  notice, 
except  so  far  as  the  mentioning  them  may 
serve  to  show  that  we  are  willing  to  be  im- 
partial. The  front  of  the  edifice  is  entirely  of 
Portland  stone,  and  all  the  mouldings  and 
ornaments  beautifully  executed, — in  a  Mvle 
worthy  of  the  beauty  of  the  design*.  After 
what  we  have  already  said,  it  may  seem  almost 
needless  to  compliment  the  architect  (George 
Smith,  Esq.)  on  the  ability  and  taste  which 
he  has  displayed  in  this  be  tutiful  edifice,  but 
we  cannot  help  congratulating  him  on  the 
opportunity  which  has  been  afforded  him  of 
displaying  his  talents  to  such  advantage. 
What  he  has  here  accomplished  cannot  fail 
to  distinguish  him  in  his  profession  ;  indeed, 
he  has  shown  himself  inferior  to  none  of  his 
contemporaries,  and  we  sincerely  wish  that 
this  may  not  be  the  last  opportunity  afforded 
him  of  adding  to  the  public  embellishment* 
of  tlie  city .  We  must  also  observe,  that  con- 
siderable credit  is  due  to  the  trustees  for  the 
liberality  and  good  taste  which  they  have  ma- 
nifested in  making  choice  themselves,  or  in 
permitting  the  architect  to  make  choice  for 
tli  f  n,  of  so  elugaul  a  design. 

When  the  New  Post  Office  is  erected, 
and  St.  Paul's  church-yard  opened  to  St. 
Martin's  Le  Grand— as  we  understand  it  is 
designed  to  be— a  very  rich  architectural 
view  will  be  formed.  Even  now,  the  view 
from  the  south  tide  of  die  cathedral,  so  as 
to  take  in  the  extremity  of  that  edifice, 
i  forms  a  beautiful  piece  of  scenery,  with  a 
pleasing  effect  of  light  and  shade.  But  it 
|  were  greatly  to  lie  wished  that  the  adjoining 
[  houses  were  built  in  a  better  style,  and  so  ai 
i  not  to  project  beyond  the  front  of  the  new 
edifice.  It  were  too  much,  perhaps,  to  ex  - 
pect  that  the  area  of  St  Paul's  Church- 


all  those  little  irregularities  ai 
angles  removed,  which,  howev 
they  may  be  to  picturesque  effect  anil  con- 
trast, add  little  to  the  grandeur  and  dignity 
which  such  a  scene  ought  to  possess. 

TBS  DRAMA. 

Dbiiry-Laxe.  Tiir.tTRE. — An  opera  (we 
will  not  call  it  a  new  one)  wns  produced  x. 
this  theatre  on  Wednesday  night  last,  under 
the  title  of  The  Fall  of  Algicrt.  It  is  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  Walker,  the  author  of  HW- 
Uter,  a  young  gentleman  of  some  talent,  who 
is  writing  himself  down  as  rapidly  as  any 
person  can  possibly  do.  The  title  and  «uh- 
jeet  of  tlie  opera  have  been  hackneyed  at  all 
the  minor  theatre*,  since  the  bombardment 
of  Algiers,  in  1810,  by  Lord  Kxmooth.  Tn* 
version  of  it  now  put  forth  is  a  wretched  pa- 
rody on  the  Siege  of  Belgrade.  The  story  is 
easily  told.— 

Algernon  Hockwardine  (Horn)  marries 
Amanda  (Miss  Graddon),  for  which  his  un- 
cle, Admiral  Hockwardine  (Terry),  discards 
him.  The  young  couple  quit  die  country, 
are  captured  by  a  corsair,  and,  together  with 
I-auretta  (Miss  Stephens),  are  landed  at  Al- 
giers. Amanda,  and  her  attendant,  Liuret- 
ta,  are  conducted  to  the  seraglio  of  the  d.*y, 
Ucasmih  (Sapio).  Algernon,  and 'Tmioihy 
Tourist  (Harley),a  book-making  traveller,  ara 
set  to  work  in  the  gardens.  The  dey  makes  lore 
to  Amanda,  and,  ignorant  of  the  relationship 
of  Algernon,  prevails  on  htm  and  Timodiv 
to  assure  her  her  husband  is  dead:  they  plan 
a  rescue,  which  fails,  and  are  thrown  into 
pmnn.  At  this  moment.  Admiral 
dine  arrive*,  as  ambassador  from 
lie  meets  Amanda — learns  the  fete  of  his  nr~ 
phew-Mwmbun  I  -  the  town — sets  the  cajv- 
tives  free — becomes  reconciled  to  Algernon, 
—while  Lauretta  is,  of  course,  married  u 
Timothy. 

The  music  is  by  Mr  Bishop,  and  i*  very 
pretty  and  full  of  grace  and  feeling,  which 
makes  us  regret  that  it  should  be  lavished  on 
so  worthless  a  production.  Miss  Stephens 
sang  and  acted  delightfully ;  she  was  nnirli 
applauded,  and  one  of  her  songs  was  encored, 
as  well  as  a  duet  with  Mr,  Sapio.  Another 
dust  between  Mr.  Sapio  and  Mr.  Horn  was 
al  10 encored  Missf  Jraddon  amgwith  much 
taste  and  feeling  Horn,  too,  appeared  t<» 
good  advantage.  The  choruses,  which  are 
beautiful  compositions,  were  admirably  exe- 
cuted. Harley  and  Terry  both  acted  well. 
The  scenery  was  extremely  beautiful,  par- 
ticularly the  view  of  Algiers  before  and  after 
the  bombardment,  by  Stanneld:  and  the 
gardens  of  the  dey,  by  Robert*.  The  excel- 
lence of  the  music,  acting,  and  scenery  car- 
ried the  piece  through  successfully,  though  a 
worse  opera  in  point  of  dialogue  was  perhaps 
never  produced  on  any  stage. 
There  is  nothing  new  at  Covent-Garden 


and  of 


Theatre.   Tlie  Inconstant 

rmed  ;  and  the  pantomimes  at 
sti  1  continue  attractive. 


AND  WEEKLY  REVIEW. 


It  ts  said  that,  upon  hearing  of  the  pre  ma- 
tow  death  of  the  Her.  C.  Matunn,  and 
that  he  had  left  a  widow  bui 


np 


Wish 


t  ill  pro- 
ruscnpts, 

Scott  wrote  to  the  unfortunate 
bdy  •  letter  of  condolence,  in  which,  among 
after  krad  expressions  of  respect  for  the  ge- 
nu of  the  departed  author,  he  gratuitously 
tCs-fd  Ins  editorial  sen' ices,  for  the  purpose 
<f  0mt£  those  works  to  the  worid  in  a  form 
tat  "**".  hi  ply  to  be  productive  to  her  of  profit, 
^  r  kave  had  Irish,  Hebrew,  and  we  know 
:**  *rat  other  melodies,  aud  we  rind,  on  the 
I  ion,  French  Melodies,— the  po- 
Rocbe,  Esq.  ;^the  sympho- 


ooostnieted  •  a  carriage,  to  be  propel  led,  with 
esse  and  expedition,  by  manual  exertion,'  and 
'tut  he  proposes  to  exhibit  it  through  the 


J££2S 


I'oitare  and  SJkaktpeitre. — Poor  Voltaire  is 
ndljr  abused  for  his  plunder  of  Shakspeare 
■7  *  ojotemporarv  critic.  The  bile  of  our 
***anuyaian  has  been  terribly  excited  by 
vinaj  that  Voltaire  called  Shaks|»eare  a  ge- 
an  neyi,  which  he  translates,  a  savage  ge- 
ttU  We  suspect  it  to  he  the  same  learn- 
the  execution 
_  j  on  coach-pantiels, 
^  artr  ^  *  savs"re>  to  denole  «h«  "»n 

^^en  he  has  made  a  little  more  progress  in 
jt%  he  will  find  that  genii  tannage 
1  an  uncultivated  genius,— the  same  as 
»i'd  uneultivalf-ii  country  is  c;iI!m!  un 
xoma  and  a*  one  might  call  the 
■  trwdmctrur  tturvage. 

FnrtJiquaki-  iu  Pert ta , — We  are  indebted 
*  a  correspondent  in  Persia  for  the  following 
'cotast  of  the  dreadful  earthquake  which  has 
so  much  of  what  is  interesting  in 
.  country: — 
'  KoommrUckt*,  Ulh  of  June,  1824. 
'  I  quitted  Bushire  the  evening  of  the  30th 
aad  arrived  at  this  place  on  the  mom- 
ad  instant,  at  six  o'clock.  The 


.T.'Mffis.'Jsfa 


,  and,  being 
Hint;,  I  thi 


1  early  rising 
down  upon 
*.  cbaoam  terrace,  and  was  in  a  sound  sleep 
•  4  few  seconds.  About  seven  o'clock  I 
**  watt  by  a  noise  resembling  a  heavy 
**5ron  (fotug  at  a  brisk  rate  over  a  bridge ; 
I  Ts*.  ap  half  awake,  aad  thought  the  whole 
in  motion.  After  taking  a  few  steps,  and 
Viagraafij)  awake,  I  was  accosted  by  a  vene- 
nhb  lousing  «Id  Persian  (who  afterwards 
pro»ed  to  W  the  chief  of  the  village),  with 
r  Aaudu;'  suddenly  seeing  this  old 
1  that  all  was  a  dream ,  and  that 
«*n  caused  by  walkingon  tha^ 

•  up,  and  told  me  the  whole 
•ma  was  in  motion,  and  imitated  it  by 
to  side  ;  this  in 
'  first  thoughts 


could  not  have  been  higher  than  76,  with  a 
cool  breeze,  as  at  half-past  eight  o'clock, 
when  my  baggage  came  up,  it  was  only  79. 
I  was  sitting  at  my  table  writing,  at  twenty 
minutes  to  twelve  o'clock,  when  I  felt  ano- 
ther very  severe  shock,  and  from  the  pen- 
dulous motion  of  the  house,  I  thought  I 
should  not  be  able  to  escape  before  it  came 
down.    (Koonartuckta  is  in  a  valley,  sur- 
rounded by  very  high  hills).    I  made  the 
best  of  my  way  into  die  open  air,  and  freely 
confess  I  felt  an  extraordinary  sensation  on 
observing  the  awful  appearance  of  the  sur- 
rounding mountains,  before  distinct  and 
clear,   now  scarcely  discernible,  from  the 
clouds  of  dust  that  covered  them  on  all  sides. 
Th:s  at  first  sight  had  the  appearance  of 
smoke,  and  I  expected  evenr  moment  to  see 
the  mountains  in  a  blase.   'Die  better  to  ob- 
sight,  I  ventured  again  into 
it  wanted,  by  my  watch,  a 
re.    I  was  scarcely  in  the 
room  when  I  felt  a  similar  shock— the  door- 
frames making  a  creaking  now.  and  as  if 
part  of  the  walls  were  falling.  Thermometer 
86.    I  again  descended  with  all  haste,  and 
observed  the  hills  in  every  direction,  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  reach,  covered  with  dust. 
After  so  many  awful  warnings,  I  did  not  feel 
comfortable  at  the  idea  of  returning  to  my 
former  habitation,  and  therefore  gave  direc- 
tions to  have  my  tent  pitched,  and  took  shel- 
ter under  a  small  bush  near  the  spot  they 
were  pitching  it  upon ;  during  this  rime  I 
felt  two  smart  shocks,  but  nothing  to  equal 
the  three  former.  In  my  tent,  at  one  o'clock, 
the  thermometer  was  94.    I  now  paid  a  visit 
to  my  morning  habitation,  to  see  what  da- 
mage it  had  sustained ;  I  found  the  walls 
cracked  in  several  places;  the  steps  by  which 
you  ascended  to  the  top  of  the  terrace  cracked 
and  opened  from  the  wall,  and  parts  of  the 
steps  fallen.  The  chunam  tube  that  conducts 
the  water  from  the  top  of  the  house  to  the 
centre  of  the  west  terrace  had  come  down, 
and  fallen  upon  the  spot  1  was  sleeping  upon 
when  the  first  shock  was  felt.    Had  it  come 
down  at  that  time.  I  must  have  been  severely 
bruised.     At  half-past  four  anodier  smart 
shock,  with  the  dust  ascending  partially  from 
the  mountains.   The  wind  during  the  day 
r  the  compass,  bu, 
o'clock  p.  m.  the 
mi- 
j  air, 

72.  Another  smart  shock  eight  minutes  after 
eight  o'clock.  The  thermometer  exposed  to 
the  air  at  teu  o'clock,  68  tater  at  night,  or 
early  this  morning,  two  smart  shocks,  an 
interval  of  a  few  seconds  nearlv  between  each.) 


changed  to  every  part  of 
always  cool.  At 


thermometer  in  my  tent  at  78;  twenty 
nutes  to  eight,  74  ;  and  exposed  to  the 
72.    Another  smart  shock  eight  minutes  1 
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Day  of  the I  i  H  I 


Mouth. 


Jan 


14  40  44 

16  40  43 

16  40  I  44 

17  35 

18  42 


3  S 


ll  s 


2i  ;3'c* 


....  19  33 

...V  ao|  3D 


40  30  37  Cloudy. 

40  ..  «5  Do. 

38  ..  85  Do. 
37  ..  ©7  Fair. 
36  I  . .  40  Stormy, 

39  ..  62  Fair. 

40  !  ..  631  Do. 


THE  BEE, 

OR,  FACTS,  FANCIES,  AND  RECOLLECTION*. 

St  Bride  $  Oiurch  and  Steeple.— The  fol- 
lowing description  of  this  elegant  church,  one 
of  the  master-pieces  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
is  extracted  from  '  FJmess  Hiograplucal  Me- 
moirs' of  that  eminent  architect :—' The  pa- 
rish church  of  St  Bridget,  or  St,  Pride,  on 
the  south  side  of  Fleet  Street,  was  finished 
in  the  year  1679,  and  further  embellished  in 
1 699.  This  church  is  a  fabric  of  great  strength 
and  beautv,  and  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
features  of  the  metropolis.    Its  interior  is  at 
once  spacious,  commodious,  and  elegant.  It 
is  111  feet  in  length,  57  in  breadth,  and  41 
in  height— composed  of  a  lofty  nave,  covered 
with  an  arched  ceiling,  and  two  aisles,  sepa- 
rated below  by  solid  pedestals,  supporting 
coupled  Doric  columns,  which  support  the 
arches  of  the  nave  and  galleries.    The  altar 
is  handsomely  carved  in  oak,  of  Uie  Corin- 
thian order.    The  pnlpit,  reading-desk,  and 
pewing  of  the  church,  are  in  a  grand  and 
handsome  style.   The  peculiar  ornament  of 
this  church  is  its  beautiful  tower  and  well- 
proportioned  spire.   It  is  only  second  to 
that  of  St.  Mary-lc-Bow  in  beauty,  and  is 
fully  its  equal  in   scientific  construction. 
On  a  lofty  tower,  which  forms  a  base  higher 
than  the  neighbouring  houses  around,  with 
a  well-proportioned  cornice,  rises  a  stylo- 
bate,  or  continued  plinth,  which  supports  a 
cubical  tower  of  the  Corindiian  order,  co- 
vered witli  circular-headed  pediments,  and 
finished  with  a  blocking  course,  a  balus- 
trade, and  a  well-proportioned  vase  on  1 
angle.    Between  these  commences  I 
which  is  octagonal,  each  fee 
aperture,  covered  with  a  seroi^nrcul 
ed  arch.   A  series  of  these,  setting  off,  in 
just  proportion,  reduces  the  upper  one  to  ft 
sufficient  size  to  commence  the  lofty  and 
well-proportioned  spire,  which  is  terminated 
hy  a  golden  hall  and  a  weathercock.  The 
entire  height  of  this  fine  piece  of  architec- 
ture, before  it  was  lowered  by  the  late  Sir 
William  Staines,  was  234  feet,  which  is  32 
feet  higher  than  the  Doric  column  on  Fish 
Street  llill.'  

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

II,  Literary  Chronicle  for  the  year  1824*, 
price  XI .  7*.  6d  in  boards,  may  he  obtaine  d  of 
any  bookseller,  in  town  or  country. 

To  insure  the  regular  service  of  our  stamped 
edition,  a  few  days'  notice  should  be  given  to 
the  newsmen  who  may  be  intended  to  supplyeH. 

Our  First  Monthly  Part,  for  the  present 
year,  will  be  ready  on  Saturday  next,  price 
2s.  6d  — Bark  numbers,  to  complete  sets,  may 
be  had  at  the  pablisher's  office. 


/T.-rki  pubiUhfft  rince  our  latt  netiet. — EaJt  In- 
dm  Rrtpitcr  fof  IBto,  Hi  to  tiraUYt  Vic-.. ,  in  I»n. 
don,  No.  I,  imperial  ftvo.  0*.  Proof*,  4to  Mi.  Voyage 
de  Potyelete.  «brc«c  par  Roaillon.  Si.  Sit.  West  Afn- 
cmn  SkeUbea,  4».  Set.  Denirtri  Moueiiadr  Napoleon. 


Anlonainarchi,  St  vols  Sti.  Baaar«*ejfts7l 

E4t  4,    Gilbert*  He  of  the  Rer.  E.  WHI.«i».  Ur. 
bein'i  Dance  of  Death.  W  Wood- r"n«r»»iUK»  by  Be- 
wick, 4*.  Od.   Mnooirei  da  Comle  de  Seiur.  8ro. 


HV  to  1 1  nr. .ur  de  la  Revnlatlnti  rn  AnftetFrre.  par 
t,  A.  i.  Maaaic,  Stela.  IMIf  to  Srrtam  Caatabri- 
ine-nae,  J,  to.  Ciiron,io-[on  the  OtJjfio  of  Rml-Rnaita. 
C  ^yl.e.to  i  IU|»it^m>BIU.I  Ho^l..  la.  Parke1* 
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TH-S  LITERARY  CHftONlCLE. 


THE  MOST  ISEPUL  WORK  ON  THE  ARTS 
AND  SCIENCES  EVER  PUBLISHED. 
Thia  day  wt  poblbhed,  price  Plwrpwur,  No.  XXVI  of 

rT,H E  ARTISAN ;  or,  MECHANIC  S  I N- 

•1  STRUCTOR :  c»nUiuiug  •  popular.  c«niprehe«- 
nve,  aud  svstruvtic  View  of  the  follow  ingScieurr*  tle- 
nmetrv,  Mechanic*.  Hyltodynirnica.  Pneuroatira,  Op- 
tic*. Chemistry,  titrown;.  Architecture.  Prripeciise, 
Electricity.  Magnetism,  and  Algebra.  A)*"  Umgra|.hi. 
c»I  Notice*  of  Eminent  Scientific  Mm,  and  many  inter 
eating  Article*  relating  |o  the  Mechanical  and  IVfel 
Act*.  Tlx  wtaolr-  intended  a.  a  Companion  I"  The  IrV 
atitutc*  ami  ii  illnttrated  "ill.  I'artniU  aud  oumtiau 
ic'ent<6c  Engrar  lug- 

The  urst  Volume  of  TW  Artisan  ii  no*  mij,  price 
9*.  board*,  and  hae,  •■mag  its  embellishments,  first- 
rale  Portrait*.  engraved  on  Steel  by  Cooper,  of  Sir 
Imk  N'Wt"ii,  Sir  11  Davy.  James  Welt,  Emj  Lord 
lino,,,  Dr.  Hutton.  ..ml  Coper  utcus  —  The  A r tins'  U 
puldrehed  once  ■  Fortnight. 

Prt"  itVtjr  y  «<» 
LMttWa;  prieted  forW  Celo,  10.  Newgate  Btrcct 

SUPERIOR  DRA  Wl  NO-  BOOK  *. 
The  folsowiag  ore  hmideotnely  got  «p  iu  lithography, 
•mi  .re  coiiudentl^subinitted  to  the  P.bjic,  an  being 

1  .QTUDIES,  FOREIGN  and  ENGLISH; 

O  by  CALVERT  Imperial  41...  half  bound,  J.'l.  10*. 


ru  penal  41...  half  bound,  J.I.  10*. 


Tbeee  '  Studies'  cuuml 
J. '1  I  in  in  -  by  10.   They  uuy  *lso" 
hers,*!  4a.  rath 

9.  RURAL  SCENERY  1  coloured  by  Calvert,  half- 
hound.  Imperial  4 to  £\.  th  These  c»otisl  uf  16  Sub- 
ject*, each  occupying  7  Inches  by  «,  arul,  unrtc>  the  Ti- 
tle ol  Vurnak...  anay  be  bad  aer-arMely,  prrot  I*  rid. 

each.   '  „  .  . 

3  MY  SKETCH  BOOK:  half  hound  oblong,  8vo. 


Ha  'id. 

'  4.C. 


CA  LVERT  S I N I  Tl  ATOR  Y  DRAW  INC.- BOOK: 
hv  wheb  Learner*  may  teach  tbeenarlvc*  the  Eieuieat* 
of  tbat  elegant  Ac«'amt>liaba>eul  In  13  Niiuiberai 
*»ix  plaia.  I*  nrt  i  and  Six  eolaHired.  3a,  wt,  each 

J  VIEWS  FROM  NATUKIU»yC»lvert. half  bound, 
Imperial  4t».  It*).   Thawe  osasrst  of  13  Subject*.  «e*n- 
hying  9  iBcbea  l>y  ft;  and  may  be  had  at prate,  printed 
aa  tinted  Drawiiig.  Paper,  la-  each 
Printed  tor  W.  o5e,  (Ute  Hodgson  and  Co  )  10, 


PRINTED  CIPHERING  BOOKS. 

fbladay  are  publbheJ.  the  follow.ng  Printed  Cipher- 
ing Booaa-  fur  thenar  of  SchooUaiid  Privjle  Tuttraa 

^INNOCK'Sf  U'HERINlinOOK.No  1. 

»  coiitainiagRaty  E*riri«aa  in  the  Fi»e  Fundauen- 
i  it  Riilea  of  Arilbmatic.    Price  It. 

PIV.NOCK  S  CIPHF.RINli  BOt>K,  No  3. contain- 
^'gfurtlrtr  Eiirrciaea  on  tbe  Priiiciiwl  Itulra.  both  Siw- 
p  e  and  Compound.    Price  ^1  half  lk..uiKl. 

PI NNOCK  S  CIPHERING  BOOK  N 
aaa  Srouol  !■>  the  pre<rdi|.g.  ami  ulculu 
the  Learner  lor  tbe  more  advaoc 
t'nre3a  ualf  boami. 

A  KEY  to  lire  aVwe,  in  which  «if  givei 
to  each  Sum,  arranged  an  a«  to  eu-ible  Te- 
witb  facility  the  EMrciaes  of  ibeir  Pnpih 
lion.    Price  Ja 

Priatetl  for  Geo  B.  Whittnarr,  A*»  M 


1  Six  attawerr 
cliera  to  vary 
Haw  Ed  1. 


La  ix. 


nted, 
i  bonnd, 


MRS  HOFLANDS  JUVENILE  WORKS. 
Thladayb  publrabrd.  inoocval  IBmo.  ciotely  urin 
and  aaabellirhed  witb  pUtta,  price  3*.  lull  bm 
raan.and  lettned. 

*T»JE  DArCHTER-IN-IAW,  her  Father 

M.        ,.d  raaatty,  by  MRU  HOFLAND 

Printed  for  A.  K  Newman  and  Co  .  LoadaiL 

AFFECTIONATE  BROTHERS,  ISmo  3d  Edition. 

t«.ed. 

THE  BARB  A  DOES  GIRL,  IBino,  3d  Edition.  Ja  Gd. 
CLERGY  BANC'S  WIDOW  aud  ber  Youug  Family. 

I8n*n  Gib  Edition.*  od. 
MERCHANTS  VVIDOW  and  her  Toang  Famfly,  5Ui 

E«Jiti«ei,S»v  Od.   . 

PANORAMA  OF  Et'ROPE,  or  a  New  Game  of  Geo 


_  .  8d._AI*> 

MINOR  MURALS,  by  Ch.tloUe  Smith,  9th  Edition, 
la  ad 

WII.UAM  TEU-  by  Pori»n.  10th  Editfoa,  3*.  Sd. 


On  the  *Kh  iaataai.  price  ia. 

MIE  UNIVERSAL  REVIEW,  No.  VI. 

Print**  for  Geo  B  WhitUker.  Aee-  Maria  Lane 


a  New 


Juat,publtal>ed,  In  itW  price  3  .  eU 
Eii 'to  n  of 

FRENCH  PHRASEOLOGY;  pointing 
mil  the  difference  of  Idiom  hetan-en  the  Prrocti 
and  English  Language*,  wa  a  eariely  awbject*.  and 
fnrnnng  a  Collection,  nut  merely  nf  the  familiar,  but 
ahe>  of  the  more  technical  Phraaceof  the  two  Lea 
guageaj  the  vUole  foauded  upon  nndeaiaSle  aulbori' 
lie*  Tki>  eolumc  will  be  ftwud  vkefnl.  both  aa  a  Book 
of  Educatiou.  and  alau  to  enable  neramia  who  b»»e  aome 
kivowleiige  of  French  to  cxpeea*  tbemaelre*  with  pro. 
priely  on  moat  aubjecta 

By  C.  C.  HAMILTON. 
Printed  for  Geo  B  Whittaker,  Are- Marti  Lane 


In  one  volume  port  Seo.10a.6d 

X»EUA^»-?-LOR'Sw"'E;  aSolertion 

J  nf  Cation*  aud  latereMing  EslracU,  with  Car- 
aory  ObacreaUon*. 

By  JOHN  GALT.  Eat). 
1 A  knowledge  of  lift  an- 1  maimer*,  the  praweaaron  af 
|aat  amtimeata,  and  a  certain  animated  and  atrikiBg 
atyle  in  their  diaplay,  form  the  dntfiaKuiablng  fraturra 
of  the  volume,  which  wall  not,  wetiiiak.  fail  to  inform, 
aa  well  a*  amuee.  Mi  reader*  lliitorrcai.  poetical,  bro- 
gmiibioal,  drain  il-.c.  awl  humuioua,  the  "  Bar  heUir't 
Wife"  i*  dieeraly  interetting;  eiafl,  presenting  pabu 
Inm  for  a  I  moat  eve  ry  taate  and  dranaai  Iron,  will  be  found 
aa  generally  acceptable  ia  ila  materia  11.  *•  it  i*  varinua 
in  ita  .|ua!i6catiuua  to  intrrrwt  and  gratify.' — Monthly 
Miuraitae. 

'  W*  have  trad  thia  volume  or  Mr  Gall'a  with  plea 
(aire,  ,1  1.  « armu.  in  aub^evt.  heartily  iti  I  creating,  and. 


to  preilict.  will  be  an  acceptable  addenda  to 
the  drawing-room  table  '  -  Hometaat  Ron**  Gaaatta. 

'We  can  untaraitatiBgJy  tcolure  to  aaacrt,  tbal  the 
reader,  brown  or  fair,  a>aaculina  or  feminine,  will 

ea*  Ur.idea  tkt  above-menlioae.l 
other  Hletntjr  nairka  have  noticed 
H  1  ir  i»  teraaa  aaf  appeolaktion. 

Prl  nted  for  OBve,  Boyd.  Bdmbnegb ;  and  Geo  B 
Whit  taker.  Luwtun. 

Aim,  Utelypoblialted. 
The  WORKS  nf  HENRY  MACKENZIE,  E»q ; 
with  a  Critical  Draaertatmu  on  the  Tale*  of  the  Aathoe. 

In  one  hantWaame  |>acket  a.dum*  ; 
Proutiaplece  deaifwed  by  Uwin*. 

In  mitts 


w,y,h, 


DICK  VERSUS  FLETCHER. 
Juat  pabliabed,  price  4*. 

TRIAL  of  the  Rev.  ALEXANDER 
FLETCHER,  before  the  Lord  Chief  Jaatice  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Sense,  aud  the  fallowing  Special 


Thomaa  Caru|>bell.  Eeq. 
Tlmmaa  Moore,  Eao 


inry  1 — 

Oir'Walter  Scott.  Bart 
Sir  William  Curtit.  Bart 
Sir  J.  Mack.ntmm.Knt 
Hon  J  Abercrambie.M.P. 
John  Wilaou  Cruker,  Eaa, 
MP. 

Kirk  man  Fiutay.  Earf. 

Inrladinf  the  Snrecbe*  verlpatim  of  Mr.  Phillip*  for 
the  Proaecution,  and  Mr.  Srir|ru  f,,t  nlr  Defence 

With  an  APPENDIX,  comprising  the  nbnie  of  the 
Letter*  produced  on  both  tMlas.and  aeve  ' 
ordinary  one*  never  before  publiabcd 
By  the  Author  nf  •The  Trial  ot  the  Ree 

Embrlliahed  witb  two  beautlfo  ay 
ituja.  by  a  celebrated  Artiat 

'  A  in  oat  humorous  prodoction,  elicited  by  Mie  thrice- 
told  loveaani  uerftdie*  of  liar  Rev  Men  Fletcher.  The 
auock  trial  iaa-<  ably  aa*Uiued.and  *o  ludicroaaly  deli- 
naMUoI.  that,  aalialed  aa  wc  imagined  ouraelves  to  be 
wUb  thin  suliiect. 
another  •relish  to 
copy  la  told  that  baa  yet 
Free  Prea*. 

■Thi*  Trial,  with  a  mixture  of  troth  and  bamonr,  it 
a  work  of  considerable  merit.'— Son 

'  1 1  Ira*  been  cuntendrd  by  aome  pemont,  that  the 
genint  and  *|nrit  of  satire  are  nearly  extinct— thia  we 
ahokild  denv.  had  we  no  other  proaafaof  ita  egiatearc 
at  the  present  day  than  the  Triule  af  Mr.  Irelng  and 
Mr  Field 
— Stir 

'  Tliit  l>  reaUy  a  clever  work,  a  mori 
trice  and  hypocrtay  w*  have  never  men. '—Li  U vary 
Chrenicle. 

See  alau  British  Press.  Chrrmicle,  kc.  Ik. 
Printed  for  Koight  and  Lacey,  Palciuotttr  Ron; 


Just  published,  in  pott  Sen.  price  la 

QONNETS  and  other  POEMS. 

^  nally  written  in  India. 

forV^radG*1.  V^r»c^°Fieet  Street. 


FREEMASON  HV. 
Thia  day  i*  pahiiahvd,  in  fnokcnp  tm>  price  5a  Cd. 
board*. 

rPHE  STAR  in  tlte  EAST:  showinj?  tho 

*    Analogy  which  exiats  between  the  Lrctarea  1 


Freemaaonry",  the  Mecbauiam  of  In.. 
Mysteric*.  and  the  Chnatino  Rellgivn 

tly  the  REV  GEORGE  OLIVER. 
Author  of  •  The  Aialiqeitie*  of  f 
Priatcvi  tor  Geo,  B  Whittaker,  Av 
Alao.  lately  pnhliahed. 
Tie  ANTIQUITIES  of  FllliKM ASONRY 1  coua. 
priaiug  IUu.liatn.ua  of  the  Free  tiraud  Perioda  nf  Ma- 
•onry,  from  the  Creation  of  the  World  to  tlie  Dterea. 
than  .d-  King  Snlumoa'a  Tempi  a.   In  8en.  with  fo«r 
M  IM  pnee  I3<  Iroanla 
iLLUSTRATIONS  ol  MASONRY 


By  the  lair 
A  Master  of  lire  I*k1»t»  "< 
luaici.al  conaaltulian  M'lli 
by  Stephen  Jouea,  Past* 
Tliirtcenth  Edit-.n.  lSa-a 


Will. am  Preston,  | 
Antri,nity.  acting  by  nun 
Corrrclroot  and  Addiliu 
M cater  ol  the  aaaae  LiMigt 
price  ha  boards 
„Jhe  SECRtT  REVEALED! !  and  the  MYSTIC 
BEAIFTIES  of  FREEMASONRY  DEVELOPED!  Bj 
aa  Ancient  Brother    ISmo  price  3a.  «d  laoand 

ARITttMETiC  AND  BOOK-KEEPING 

A  RITHMETICAL  TABLES  of  Motx-v, 

rV  Weigh  11,  and  Measure*,  with  Queationa  forCt- 
aniinatjon.  Note*,  Ave.  Improved  by  R.  FRAlTER. 
Prir  e  r\l, 

PtNNOCK-S  CATECHISM  of  ARITHMETIC ; 
coiiUiurng  a  concise  Explanation  nf  ita  tur*l  uarlal 
Rules  and  Rxamide*    Price  Od 

A  SHORT  nVSTEM  of  PRACTICAL  ARITHME- 
TIC, for  Schools 

By  R  PRAtTER. 
Recoead  Kd.tinn,  lOnro    Price  3a,  rjd  bound. 
FIUI 7  Kit  «i  Improved  bditioneif  WALKIMiiMF  4 
ARITHMhTIC,  with  nuaacmu*  Aild.tiun*    Pin*  *» 

*  * 


...ing  the  Solutions  of  all  !!>» 
Qucatmne  in  that  Arithmetic,  accurately  vrnked  av4 
correctly  printed ;  alan  various  useful  Rule*  anil  !)•- 
rectiousf.a-wr^knigtiieaua,*  ltmo  Price 3a  buaii < 
An  INTRODUCTION  to  BOOK  KEEPING:  c«s» 
pnaing  Inland  and  Foreign  Tiade,  arranged  by  Single 
Entry  ;  Italian  Method  ot  Double  Entry  J  aad  the  pre- 
nr-nl  Practice  of  the  Counting  hou>e:  with  a  Cmm  an 
*••«■  of  these  thro*  Method*  Ta  which  an  taibuiinrd, 
Queries  ami  Anawer*  "Ci  Merchants'  Accounts,  Book- 
keeping, and  H.lls  With  engraved  Form*,  kc  l»- 
mgnrd  lo,  Scboad*  aad  Count. ug  houae*  By  C  MOB- 
RISI1N.  ArcoiioUut,  Giaagow,  tfeccud  Erlitlun. 
Price  Ha.  bound. 

Printed  foe  Geo.  B  Wiirttaker.  Ave- Maria  Uae 

Thia  day  it  published, 
THE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW, 

•  No.  V.  ConUining:— 

1  Dallas's  RcrolU 
lions  ..f  lastd  Byron 
5.  M  mUi-ier  on  the  French  Monarrhy. 

3  Her  1)  Wileon'a  l^tlers  from  au  Absent 

4  Penal  Cod*  of  Louisiana 
V  Dibdin'a  Library  Companion 
A  Moore's  Irhrh  Melodies,  No-  IV 
1  OwUgum  and  the  Sanitary  Laws 

aB  las* 


u  a  naucn. 

iture— The  P..I  tical  Eronourj  af 
Articles  an  Classical  BulijrcU 


With  a  variety  of  Critical  Notice*,  vis.  Juwirsl  of 
Miid.  tampan  ;  Camnlatll'tTheodiic;  Blaud  aHfdrua- 
Utlcsi  C'lrmenza.  W.lladaiori  Ntcbohusn  aad  K  » 
Imtliam  a  Algebra,  Bardie's  Lisbon  j  Work*  on  Gjirr- 
uasiic:  i  .irULcr's  Algebraic  Giouaeli,.  CasiJiugleii's 

t»t  The 

It  wi.arlk, 


published  by  R*htw,n.  Cradock.  and  Jey.^ 
*™iow"beN  proc^re^by^rder" riveo'To'aaf 


UuUon  r—  PuUuM  Duridson,  af  Ha.  i.  S*rrt» 
dWrrCf,  Strand,  wktrt  adirrtlM im»t4  are  rrl-rfccaf, 
andcoosmuwsssaefons  •  for  tAe  i-dllo**  ( yott  fm%4  J  arc 
te  at  a.ldrtmrd  ,  8Ud.  aU-  A*  Simpkiu  and  (aiersaall. 
SfatfosjerV  UaU  Court;  J.  Booker,  33,  tort  «r*r<; 
Ray.  Creed  Ixm  ;  ttkhardaon.  l*r*hill ,  Ovspnle. 
PaU  UaU ;  Sutherland.  Caajloer  oYrCat,  /jetarsWrr*  .' 
GriftiD  amtf  Co..  oUittuu  ,  a>.d  by  oil  aOw  I'-  ' 
r.  iinf  w  .     ...<,'.— !',  p-m/Ajt  Darldscm.  In, 


ikl 


THE  LITERARY  CHRONICLE 

ana  rntMn  &a>m; 

is  and  General  ttepasitory  of  Literati/re,  Fftilosaphy,  Science,  Arts,  History,  Biography, 
Autiquii'us,  Morals.  M turners,  the  Drama,  and  Amusements^ 


Thn  Piper  is  pnbli.hcd  carry  every  Saturday  Morning ,  Price  fld. ;  or  lOd  if  sent  into  thr  Country,  re*t  Free,  on  the  Day  of  Publication, 
tnd  Poreijfn 


No.  29N. 


Riders  may  be  supplied  with  (he  unstnmprd  edition  ia  Monthly  and  Quarterly  Parts. 

LONDON,  S ATI 


DA Y,  JANUARY  29,  1825. 


Price  OA 


IV  fam  of'  So$nJt   Fmicht.  JMr  of 
Maikter  of  the  GennJ  fiditr  of" 
F-mt.  With  a  Portrait.  Translated  from 
arftench.  2 trots.  London,  1835.  Kniyht. 
Mrn<v»,  we  believe,  it  is  who  says, '  a  for- 
Wlo  book  n  like  a  spark,  which,  tredden 
into  tout  face.'    No  remark 
a  work  which 
!  in  obscurity,  has  trained 
1  notoriety  hv  a  verdict  against  it. 
litis  may '  be  the  ewe.  with  J  ouches 
M«aoifs  we  will  not  ventnre  to  assert ;  hat 
it  is,  that  his  wins  have  succeeded  in 
*-T'  f««me  them  in  France,  and  have  farther 
«<".i«i  «ame  doubts  as  to  their  authenticity. 
[nVM,  uv*:ph  professing  to  he  aiitograjihi- 
^.  wt  it  u  said  the  work  has  been  written 
'■'  M.Alnhome  de  Reauebamp,  from  note* 
*»a4ed  by  the  late  Duke  of  t  Hranto,  who*' 
»»Mii Hid,  he  has  been  successful  in  imi-" 
Wnj-  We  believe,  however,  that  whether 
4*  Umm  were  really  written  Iry  Fouchc 
•     tw  contain  a  great  deal  'of  secret 
fhe  alone  conld  have  supplied  ; 
all,  the  work  does  not  possess 
>  interest  which  we  should  have  ex- 
the  raemoirs  of  a  person  in  FouchA 
'Saaoa  would  have  done. 

«  preface,  attributed  to  Poncho,  he 
''Ji-i.tet  h;j  object  in  writinir  his  memoirs 
a  tn  rmtiirate  himself,  and  he  only  wishes  to 

*  "■d.  »heo  h  will,  he  says,  be  seen  if,  in 
°*  ""Wcrts  of  the  republic  of  Napoleon,  he 
^  w«  been  the  constant  opponent  of  the 
^I'lfsnt  measures  of  the  eovernment. 
**  "ill  not  say  this  was  not  the  case,  but  wp 
«  sspeet  that"  a  minister  of  the  Oeneral  Po- 
*">f  Prance  will  always  have  other  things  to 

i«  character  of,  beside*  that  of  abetting 

"  M.F, v.  a  rJe*«f  tm  fan  OU 
-*■  »  doubt ;  that  he  was  a  contented  and 
frnle  servant  of  Napoleon  there  is  as  little 
**«;  md  that,  when  discarded, he xssumed 
ies  tnd  merits  which  he  had  never  liefbre 

*  "xeasion  to  trouble,  we  think  equally 
His  Memoirs  are  those  of  a  aissp- 

1  man,  safieruTff  under  real  or  imairi- 
1  "ijiries  ;  and,  wliatever  he  m;«y  profess 
^>  charity,  and  his  being  free  from  party 
hatred,  or  a  desire  of  venzeance,.  yet 


'  ^?IJIe,tot  »  assert  as  our  opinion,  that, 
^*fja«,  he  saw,  or  pretended  to  see, 


which,  when  in 


ritthr 


secret  of  the 
some  of  tbe  detail*  arc, 
add,  we  doubt  not,  false, 
relating  to  Napoleon  and 
fwiine,  and-'  to  another  sister,  the 
of  Baodrfochi.  Men^of  Bonaparte's 
and  there  j 


is  nothing  in  hi*  whole  life  to  just'fy  (lie  su*" 
piciou  that  he  pould  contemplate  so  horrible 
a  crime  as  incest:  indeed,  the  affection  he 
invariably  manifested  for  his  family  gives  the 
lit  to  the  imputation ;  but,  were  it  even  true, 
what  has  this  to  do  with  vindicating  the  cha- 
racter of  M.  Ponche?  Indeed,  we  think  the 
_r  details  is  pre-umptive 
that  the  work  is  not  as  it  came  from 
M.  louche. 

The  Memoirs  commence  in  a  style  truly 
French,  and  very  pompous !  the  whole  ho- 
nours and  occupation*  of  M.  Fouchc  are  re- 
counted in  the  very  first  page,  when  he  ex- 
claim-;,— 'This  man,  then,  is  myself.' 

Fouchc  was  the  son  of  the  owner  of -a  pri- 
vateer; he  was  brought  up  among  the  I'axs 
rfc  rOraiorir,  but  never  took  orders,  a  charge 
from  which  he  is  particularly  anxious  to  vin- 
dicate himself.  His  oHject'wasto  study  tbe 
law,  hut  the  revolution  made  him  a  politi- 
cian, and  he  voted  for  the  death  of  Ixwis 
XVT  ,  a  vote  which  he  perhaps  unnecessa- 
rily deelnres  to  lie  rinjustiftahle,  and  which 
gives  him  remorse:  his  reason  for  giving  it 
Is  remarkable;  it  wa>  because  the  National 
Convention  '  conld  not  inspire  the  represent- 
atives and  the  mass  of  the  people  with  an 
energy  sufficient  to  surmount  the  difficulties 
of  the  crisis,  but  by  abandoning  every  thing 
like  moderation,  brcaktire  through  all  re- 
straint, atid  iadit'ghlg  in  the  extrunity  of  re- 
volutionary evee.si ;'  and  yet  the  man  who 
was  a  paily  1o  all  this  t;ilk;  al*>ut  honour 
and  principle! 

It  has  been  said  in  a  Trench  paper,  that 
the  suppression  of  Touches  Memoirs,  on  the 
application  of  his  sons,  may  eive  them  re- 
U'ret,  as  other  memoirs  will  1*  more  injurious 
to  his  memory.  This  we  doubt,  and  really 
think  Fouche  cannot  stand  in  a  worse  light 
than  these  Memoirs  represent  him,  though 
pretending  to  be  u  vindication  of  his  charac- 
ter. One  tiling  Fouche  certainly  possessed 
— courage,  and  his  opposition  to  Uiibespierre 
was  a  strong  proof  or  it.  Speaking  of  these 
times  he  say*, — 

'  One  man  alone  in  the  Convention  appear- 
ed to  enjoy  an  inexpugnable  popularity  :  this 
was  Robespierre,  a  man  full  of  pride  and  cun- 
ning ;  an  envious,  malignant,  and  vindictive 
beinc,  who  was  never  satiated  with  the  blood 
of  his  colleagues  ;  aDd  who,  by  his  capacity, 
steadiness,  the  clearness  of  his  hoad,  and  the. 
obstinacy  of  his  chararter,  surmounted  cir- 
cumstances the  most  appalling.  Availing 
himself  of  his  preponderance  in  the  Commit- 
tee of  Public  Safety,  he  openly  aspired,  not 
onbr  tn  the  tyranny  of  the  decetnvm,  hut  to 
the  despotism  of  the  dictatorship  of  Marius 
and  Syfla.  One  step  more  would  have  -/iveu 
him  the  masterdom  of  the  revolution,  which 
it  was  his  audacious  ambition  to  govem  at 
his  will ;  but  thirty  victims  more  were'  to  be 


I  sacrificed,  and  lie  had  marked  them  in  the 
Convention.  He  well  knew  that  I  under- 
stood him;  and  I,  therefore,  was  honoured 
by  lieing  inscribed  uy>on  his  tablets  at  thy. 
head  of  those  doomed  to  destruction.  I  w'as 
still  on  a  mission,  when  he  accused  me  of  op- 
pressing the  patriot,  and  tampering  with  the 
aristocracy.  .  Jleing  recalled  to  Paris,  I  dared 
to  call  upon  him  from  the  tribune,  to  make 
good  his  accusation.  lie  caused  me  to  T,e 
expelled  from  die  Jacobins,  of  whom  he  was 
the  hijrh-pnest ;  this  w-.is  for  DM  equivalent 
to  a  decree  of  proscription.  I  did  not  trille 
in  coutctiding  for  my  head,  nor  in  long  and 
secret  deliberations  with  such  of  my  col- 
leagues as  were  threatened  with  my  own 
fete.  I  merely  said  to  diem,  among  othenL 
to  Ltgcndre,  Tallteu,  Dubois  de  Crance, 
Oaunott,  and  Chcnier:  "You  are  on  tlic 
list,  you  are  on  the  list  as  well  as  myself;  I 
am  certain  of  it  I"  Tallinn,  Harms,  Bour- 
don de  1'Oi.se,  and  DuIhiU  de  Crance  evinced 
some  encrjry.  Tallinn  contended  for  two 
lives,  of  which  one  was  then  dearer  to  him 
than  his  own  :  he  therefore  resolved  upon  as- 
sassinating the  future  dictator,  even  in  the 
convention  .itself.  But  what  a  hazardous 
chance  was  litis !  Robespierre's  popularity 
would  have  survived  him,  aud  we  should 
haw  been  immolated  to  his  manes.  I  there* 
fore-  dissuaded,  Tajlien  from  an  isolated  en- 
terprise, which  wimld  have  destroyed  tli* 
j  man,  but  preserved  his  system.  Conviiieed 
that  other  mean*  must  be  resorted  to,  I  went 
straight  to  those  who  sliared  with  Robespierre 
the  government  of  terror,  and  whom  I  liujw 
to  be  envious  or  fearful  of  his  immense  po- 
nutarity.  I  revealed  to  C'ollot  d'Herbois,  to 
Camot,  to  Bellaud  de  \'arennes.  the  designs 
of  the  modern  Appius ;  and  I  presented  to 
each  of  them,  separately,  so  lively  and  so 
tme  a  picture  of  the  danger  of  their  si- 
tuation,—  I  urged  them  with  so  much 
ability  and  success,  —  that  I  insinuated 
into  their  breasts  more  than  mistrust, — the 
courage  of  henceforth  opposing  the  tyrant  in 
anv  further  deciuiating  of  the  Convention. 
"  Count  the.  votes,"  said  I  to  Uiem,  "  in  your 
committee,  and  you  will  see  that,  wheu  you 
are  determined,  he  will  be  reduced  to  the 
powerless  minority  of  a  Couthon  and  a  St. 
Just.  Refuse  him  your  votes,  aud  reduca 
him  to  stand  alone  by  your  i  «  infrfi*.*','  •,  . 

To  that  cunning  ehiel,  Talleyrand,  a  man 
with  is'unich  head  and  as  little  heart  as  any 
human  beinz,  Fouche  attributes  much  ofHo- 
Dtparte's  success.  He  de.cribes,  and  we  be- 
lie :e  correetlv,  th.:  progress  of  Najxileun,  in 
which  he  had  no  inconsiderable  slwre.  Tiie 
immediate  preliminary  proceedings  to  the 
election  of  the  Uirue  consuls,  arc  thus,  re- 


lated 

'  Bonaparte  on  horseback,  followed  by  a 
numerous  staff,  first  took  the  road  to  the 
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Champs  Elysees,  where  several  corps  were 
dm wd  \ip  m  order  of  battle.  After  being 
acknowledged  by  them  as  their  general,  he 
proceeded  to  the  Tuileries.-  The  weather 
was  extremely  fine,  and  favoured  the  utmost 
display  of  military  porap  in  the  Champs  Ely- 
on  die  quays,  and  in  the  national  gar- 
den, which  was  in  a  moment  transformed 
into  a  park  of  artillery,  and  where  the  crowd 
became  excessive.  Bonaparte  was  greeted 
at  the  Tuileries  by  the  shouts  of  the  citizens 
and  the  soldiery.  Having  presented  himself 
with  a  military  suite  at  the  bar  of  the  Council 
of  Ancients,  he  eluded  taking  the  constitu- 
tional oath ;  then  descending  from  the  cha- 
teau, he  came  to  harangue  the  troops  already 
disposed  to  obey  him.  There  he  learnt  that 
the  Directory  was  disorganized ;  that  Sieyes 
and  linger  Ducos  had  sent  in  their  resigna- 
tion to  the  commission  of  the  Inspectors  of 
the  Ancients;  and  that  Barms  was  on  the 

eint  of  subscribing  to  the  conditions  of- 
ed  him.  Passing  on  to  the  commissions 
of  the  assembled  inspectors,  the  general  there 
found  Sieyes,  Roger  Ducos,  ana  several  de- 
puties of  their  party.  Gohier,  president  of 
the  Directory,  together  with  his  colleague, 
Moulins,  now  arrived ;  both  of  whom'refused 
their  adhesion  to  what  had  taken  place.  An 
explanation  took  place  between  Gohier  and 
Bonaparte.  "  My  plant,"  said  the  latter, 
"  are  not  hostile ;  the  republic  is  in  danger — 

it  must  be  saved  J  trill  it  P    At  this  very 

moment,  intelligence  arrived  that  the  fau- 

eation  of  Santerre,  who  was  a  relation  of 
Moulins;  Bonaparte,  turning  to  him,  and 
questioning  him  upon  the  subject,  told  him, 
*'  that  be  would  Mad  a  detachment  of  cavalry 
to  shoot  Santerre,  if  he  dared  to  make  the 
least  stir."  Moulins  removed  Bonaparte's 
apprehensions,  and  declared  that  Santerre 
could  not  assemble  four  men  round  bim. 
lie  was,  in  fact,  no  longer  the  instigator  of 
the  insurrection  of  1792.  I  myself  repeat- 
ed the  assurance  that  there  would  not  be  the 
least  shadow  of  fiopular  tumult;  and  said 
that  I  would  answer  for  the  tranquillity  of 
Paris.  Gohier  and  Moulins,  finding  that  the 
impulse  was  given,  that  the  movement  was 
irresistible,  re-entered  the  Luxemlwirg  to 
witness  the  defection  of  their  guards.  Both 
were  there  soon  besieged  by  Moreau;  for 
Bonaparte  bad  already  made  certain  military 
arrangements  which  placed  in  liis  power  all 
the  puhlic  authorities  and  establishments. 
Moreau  was  sent  with  a  detachment  to  in- 
vest the  Luxembourg ;  General  I  .amies  was 
intrusted  with  a  corps  to  guard  the  legislative 
body ;  Mural  was  despatched  in  all  haste  to 
occupy  St.  Cloud ;  while  Serrurier  was  in  re- 
serve at  the  Point-du-Jour.  All  proceeded 
without  any  obstacle,  or,  at  least,  no  opposi- 
tion presented  itself  in  the  capital ;  where, 
on  the  contrary,  the  revolution  appeared  to 
meet  with  general  approbation. 

« In  d>e  evening,  a  council  was  held  at  the 
Commission  of  the  Inspectors,  either  for  the 
purpose  of  preparing  the  public  miud  for  the 
events  which  the  next  day  was  to  produce, 
or  to  determine  upon  what  was  to  be  done  at 
St.  Cloud.  I  was  present ;  and  saw  there, 
fe*r  the  first  time,  undisguised,  and  in  pro- 


of eadh  other,  the  two  parties  now 

for  the  same  .object ;  but  of  which  the 
one  appeared  already  to  be  alarmed  at  the 
ascendency  of  the  military  faction.  At  first, 
much  discussion  took  place  without  any 
thing  being  well  understood,  and  without 
coming  to  any  determination.  All  that  Bo- 
naparte himself  proposed,  or  that  his  bro- 
thers projtosed  lor  him,  smacked  of  die  dic- 
tatorship of  the  sabre.  The  legislative  party 
who  had  embraced  his  cause,  took  me  aside, 
and  made  me  the  remark.  "  But,"  said  I 
to  them,  "  it  is  done ;  the  military  power  is 
in  the  hands  of  General  Bonaparte;  you 
yourselves  invested  him  with  it,  and  you 
cauuot  proceed  a  step  without  his  sanction.*' 
I  soon  perceived  that  the  majority  would 
willingly  have  receded,  but  they  had  no 
longer  the  power  of  so  doing.  The  most  ti- 
morous separated  themselves ;  and  when  we 
had  got  rid  of  the  fearful,  and  those  we  could 
not  depend  upon,  the  estaMishmeut  of  three 

Kro  visionary  consuls  was  agreed  upon,  mum  - 
j :  Bonaparte,  Sieyes,  and  Roger  Ducos.' 

In  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  over  which 
his  brother  Lucien  presided,  Napoleon  bad 
still  more  to  encounter ;  he  entered,  followed 
by  a  platoon  of  grenadiers : — 

4  All  the  members  standing  up,  expressed, 
in  loud  cries,  the  effect  produced  upon  them 
by  the  appearance  of  the  bayonets  and  of  the 
general  who  thus  advanced,  armed,  into  the 
temple  of  the  legislature.  "  You  are  violat- 
ing the  sanctuary  of  U»e  laws,  withdraw  in- 
stantly 1"  exclaimed  several  deputies.— 
**  What  are  you  doing,  rash  man  ?"  cried 
Bigonnet  to  him.  "  Is  it  then  for  this  you 
have  been  a  conqueror?"  said  Destrem.  In 
vain  Bonaparte,  who  had  ascended  the  tri- 
bune, endeavoured  to  stammer  out  a  few 
sentences.  On  all  sides  he  heard  the  cries 
repeated  of  Jjong  live  the  Constitution  !  Jjtng 
live  the  Republic  f  On  all  sides  lie  was  salut- 
ed by  cries  of  Dottm  villi  the  Cnmnccll!  Down 
with  the  Dictator!  Down  with  the  Tyrant! 
Away  with  the  Dictator  !  Some  of  die  more 
furious  deputies  rushed  epon  him,  and  push- 
ed him  back.  '•  You  will  make  war,  then, 
upon  your  country !"  cried  Arena  to  him, 
showing  him  the  point  of  his  stiletto.  The 
grenadiers,  seeing  their  general  grow  pale  and 
tremble,  crossed  the  room,  to  form  a  rampart 
around  him;  Bonaparte  threw  himself 
amongst  them,  and  they  escorted  him  away. 
Thus  rescued,  and  almost  frantic,  he  re- 
mounted his  horse,  set  off  at  a  gallop,  and, 
riding  towards  the  bodge  of  St.  Cloud,  cried 
aloud  to  his  soldiers,  "  They  have  attempted 
my  life  I  they  have  wished  to  put  me  out  of 
the  protection  of  the  laws!  they  do  not 
k now „  then,  that  I  am  invulnerable,  for  I  am 
the  god  of  thunder." 

'  Murat  having  joined  him  on  the  bridge, 
"  It  is  not  ruling,"  said  he  to  bim,  "  that  he 
who  has  triumphed  over  such  powerful  ene- 
mies should  fear  drivellers  Come, 


courage,  and  die  victory  is  our 
own!"  Bonaparte  then  turned  his  hone's 
head,  and  again  presented  himself  before  tlie 
soldiers,  endeavouring  to  excite  tlie  generals 
to  bring  matters  to  a  conclusion  by  a  coup 
de  main.  But  Lannes,  Serrurier,  and 
but  little 


to  direct  the  bayonets  against  the 
ture.  •..**« 

•  In  die  mean  time  the  most  horrible  tti- 
muh  reigned  in  the  hall.  Firm  in  the  presi- 
dent's chair,  Lucien  m 
establish  tranquillity, 
his  colleague  to  allow  his  brother  to  be  re- 
called and  heard,  and  obtaining  no  other  an- 
swer than,  Outlawry  !  Let  the  outlawry  of 
General  Ronaparte  fir  put  to  the  vote  !  They 
even  went  so  tar  as  to  call  upon  bim  to  put  to 
the  vote  the  motion  of  outlawry  against  his 
brother.  Lucien,  indignant,  quitted  the 
chair,  abdicated  the  presidency,  tod  laid 
aside  ibreosigns.  He  bad  scarcely  descended 
from  the  tribune,  when  wine  grenadiers  ar- 
rived, and  carried  him  out  with  them.  Lu- 
cks, astonished,  learnt  that  it  was  by  W 
of  his  brother,  who  was  anaious  for  his 
vice,  being  determined  up< 
to  dissolve  the  legislature. 

fix  post  bones,  he  awaited  the  issue  of  the 
event  at  the  gates  of  St.  Cloud.  There  was 
no  longer  time  for  hesitation :  putt  and  trem- 
bling, the  most  zealous  partisans  of  Bona- 
parte were  petrified,  whilst  the  most  timid 
among  them  already  declared  against  his 
enterprise.  Jourdan  and  Augereau  were  ob- 
served standing  aloof,  watching  the  farour- 
able  moment  for  drawing  the  grenadiers  into 
the  popular  party.  But  Sieyes,  Bonaparte, 
and  Talleyrand,  who  had  come  to  St,  Cloud 
with  Raderer,  were  of  opinion,  as  well  as 
would  want  both  an 
,  inspiring  Bona- 
parte with  all  his  energy,  mounted  a  hone, 
and,  in  his  quality  of  president,  required  the 
assistance  of  force  to  dissolve  the  assembly. 
The  grenadiers,  in  close  columns,  with  Mu- 
rat at  their  head,  followed  him  into  die  hall 
of  the  Five  Hundred,  whilst  Colonel  Moulint 
caused  the  charge  to  be  beaten.  The  hall  » 
invaded  amidst  die  noise  of  drums  and  the 
shouts  of  the  soldiers ;  the  deputies  escape 
out  of  the  windows,  throw  away  their  tojra.*, 
and  disperse  themselves.  Such  was  the  re- 
sult of  the  day  of  St.  Cloud  (10th  ikumairr, 
10th  November), 
larly  it 
ther  Lucien, 

perhaps  to  the  weakness  of  the 
who,  being  opposed  to  him,  dared  not  < 
show  their  hostility.' 

Every  person  at  all  attentive  to  politics  re- 
collect* the  famous  Berlin  and  Milan  decree*, 
in  1810,  ordering  all  EngUah  merchandize 
found  in  France,  or  places  subject  to  her,  to 
be  destroyed ;  and  our  females  read  with 
horror  cf  the  destruction  of  dresses  which 
would  have  filled  a  thousand  wardrobes.  U 
was  at  length  found  that  this  system  neither 
ruined  England  nor  enriched  France: — 

'  Bonaparte  was,  therefore,  himself  ob- 
served, from  the  end  of  1810,  to  tmP»^i(£" 

for  a  given  sum,  to  introduce  into  France  a 


myself,  that  the  party  wou 
arm  and  a  head.  lucien, 


me  nay  oi  »u  viouu  ^ivui  iwuiu««»> 
November).  Bonaparte  was  parucu- 
ndebtcd  for  it  to  die  energy  of  his  bro- 
ucien,  to  the  decision  of  Murat,  and 


for  a  given  sum,  to  introduce  into  r ram*  • 
certain  quantity  of  colonial  produce ;  but,  on 
condition  of  exchanging  it  for  9°°°** 
French  manufacture,  which  were  most  frr- 
uently  thrown  into  the  sea  on  account  ot 
dirticuhies  raised  by  the  English  Custom- 
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!  subaltern  speculators,  nor  the 
a  tanftJ  by  the  great  speculator  in 
chief,  who  were  reduced  to  little  more  than  a 
tnrad  profit  of  commmon.  Hut  the  emper- 
or't  profit  wu  dear  and  iirtt.  Every  day  he 
observed,  with  an  access  of  joy,  which  he  did 
not  disguise,  the  accumulation  of  treasure 
sawed  m  the  cellars  of  the  Pavilion  Marson  ; 
they  were  completely  encumbered  with  them. 
Tuat  treasures  already  amounted  to  near 
ti»*  asadred  millions  in  specie  ;  it  was  a  res 
f  the  two  milliards  of  circulating  roo- 
1  into  France  by  the  effect  of 
desire       gold^  mighty  thus 


if  the  i 
i  to  grow  old. 
'To  form  an  idea  of  the  accumulation  of 
■lallh  identified  with  the  development  of 

Vn*  imii  vrr  Liu's  jx-.vi  r.  fn.-tv  millions  of 
raoveebies  and  four  or  five  millions  of  plate, 
:>T*Tved  in  the  imperial  mansions,  must  be 
added  lo  die  treasures  concealed  in  the  cel- 
lus  nf  the  Tnflecies  ;  five  hundred  millions 
under  the  name  of  <Lma turns  to 
thedrMMMe  extraor- 
tlian  seven  hun- 
was  unlimited, 
of  property  "which 

n 


i  the  above,  it 
for  any  tiling  to  escape  him. 
j  the  funds  of  this  domaiut  t  /.'••<» 
b~«t  were  composed  of  whole  province*,  of 
*z*tes  whose  fate  had  not  been  decided,  and 
of  the  produce  of  confiscations  throughout  the 
empire.  It  would  have,  doubtless,  conclud- 
ed by  absolving  all  the  public  revenues  and 
property  which  might  chance  to  escape  from 
the  two  other  institutions  of  imperial  domains 
and  frtvatr  domains.  To  subject  the  whole 
of  Fiance  to  a  new  form  of  vassalage,  and  at- 
««h  A  to  his^domain,  by  animal  fiefs,  was 

a  magnificent  regime  of  military 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  gifts  and 
prodigality  on  the  other.  Whither  was  it 
<vehf  to  conduct  us  ?  To  shed  our  blood  in 
aider  to  subject  the  wliole  world  lo  a  state  of 
rasaalacc.  And,  besides,  there  was  but  little 
hope  of  satiating  the  voracity  of  the  favour- 
aes  and  votaries  of  an  insatiable  conqueror.' 

Fouoite  contradicts  the  rumours  which 
once  prevailed  as  to  the  illegitimacy  of 
young  Napoleon.  He  says, — 
'She  calumnies  of  the  malignant  were  in- 
It  is,  however,  true,  that  the 
borriblv  pro- 
got  bewildered ; 
I  tote  dead;  and 
tib||riat-w*s  only  recovered  from  bis  lethargy 
by  the  effect  of  the  repeated  report  of  a  hun- 
dred pieces  of  artillery.  As  to  the  emperor's 
reimport,  it  Was  very  natural.  Some  flatter- 
ers mferred  from  it,  in  the  first  instance,  that 
Napoleon,  more  fortunate  than  Cesar,  would 
bave  Nothing  further  to  dread  from  the  ides 
of  Match,  since  the  20tli  of  March  was  dis- 


Rouaiiarte  appears  to  have  been 
afraid  of  our  institutions  than  of  our  fleets  or 
armies,  anil  he  was  anxious  to  revolutionize 
Enghind.    The  tumults  of  the  Luddites  gave 
lulu  liope,  and — 

'  It  was  affirmed  in  the  cabinet  pf  Napo- 
leon, that  persons  of  note  were  not  strangers 
to  the  commotion,  and  were  even  its  insti- 
gators. 

4  In  case  of  serious  insurrection,  support- 
ed by  correspondent  movements  matured 
in  I/Ondon,  the  co-operation,  more  or  less 
efficacious,  of  our  prisoners,  who  amount- 
ed to  fifty  thousand,  was  calculated  uiwn 
Such  was  one  of  the  motives  which  in- 
fluenced Napoleon  in  not  consenting  to 
their  proposed  exchange.  As  we  had  no 
more  than  ten  Uiousand  English  prisoners  in 
France,  but  near  fifty -three  thousand  Spa- 
nish and  Portuguese,  die  emperor  feigned 
to  consent  to  a  cartel,  but  only  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  Englishman  and  four  Spa- 
niards or  Portuguese,  against  five  Frenchmen 
or  Italians.  He  was  sore,  beforehand,  that 
England  would  reject  an  exchange  founded 
upon  this  principle.  In  tact,  the  mere  pro- 
posal was  scouted  by  the  English  ministry.' 

Fouche  states  that  he  was  decidedly  op- 
posed to  the  Russian  war,  and,  previous  to 
its  commencement,  gave  in  a  memorial  to 
Napoleon  against  it.  In  this  memoir,  which 
he  presented  in  person  to  Napoleon,  he 
says, — 

* "  And  what  empire  is  it  which  you  seek 
to  subject  ?  The  Russian  empire,  which  is 
enthroned  upon  die  ] "'If,  and  supported  by 
eternal  snows ;  which  Is  only  assailable  dur- 
ing one  quarter  of  die  year ;  which  offers  to 
its  assailants  nothing  but  hardships,  suffer- 
ings, and  the  privations  of  a  barren  soil,  and 
of  a  region  universally  benumbed  and  dead  ' 
It  constitutes  the  true  Anteus  of  fable,  over 
whom  it  was  impossible  to  triumph,  except 
by  strangling  him  in  die  uplifted  arms. 
What!  sire,  is  it  your  intention  to  plunge 
into  the  depths  of  the  modern  Scvthia,  with- 
out heeding  either  the  rigour  and 'inclemency 
of  the  climate,  or  die  impoverishment  of  the 
country  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  pass, 
nor  the  roads,  lakes,  and  forest.-;,  which  are 
sufficient  to  arrest  your  march  '  nor  tlie  enor- 
mous fatigue,  and  unmeasured  dangers, 
wliich  will  exhaust  your  army'  let  it  be  as 
formidable  as  it  will !  True ;  no  force  in  the 
world,  beyond  a  doubt,  can  prevent  you 
passing  tlie  Niemen,  and  plunging  into  the 
deserts  and  forests  of  Lithuania ;  but  you  will 
find  die  Dwina  a  much  more  difficult  obsta- 
cle to  surmount  than  the  Niemen,  and  you 
will  still  be  a  hundred  leagues  distant  from 
St.  Petereburgh.  There  it  will  be  requisite 
for  you  to  choose  between  St.  Petersburg!! 
and  Moscow  What  a  balance  of  chances, 1 
just  Heaven !  will  that  be,  which  will  decide  I 
the  tale  of  your  march  to  one  or  the  other  of 
those  two  capitals  !  In  one  or  die  other  will 
be  found  the  destiny  of  the  universe. 

'  '•  Whatever  may  be  your  success,  the 
Russians  will  dispute  with  you,  inch  by  inch, 
these  desert  countries,  in  which  you  will  find  j 


of  two  hun- 
fight, 

perhaps,  thirty  battles,  the  half  of  your  army 
will  be  employed  in  defending  your  lines  of 
communication,  weakened  by  extension,  and 
menaced  and  broken  by  clouds  of  Cossack)'. 
Take  care,  lest  all  your  genius  be  unable  to 
save  your  army,  a  prey  to  fatigue,  hunger, 
want  of  clothing,  and  the  severity  of  the  cli- 
mate ;  take  care,  lest  you  be  afterwards  con  - 
pelled  to  fight  between  tlie  Elbe  and  the 
Rhine.  Sire,  I  conjure  you,  in  the  name  of 
France,  for  the  sake  of  your  own  glory,  and 
of  our's,  replace  your  sword  in  its  scabbard — 
think  of  Charles  XII.  It  is  true,  Uiat  prince 
could  not,  like  you,  command  two-diirds  of 
continental  Europe,  together  with  an  army 
of  six  hundred  thousand  men  ;  lmt,  on  tlie 
other  hand,  the  czar  had  not  four  hundred 
thousand  men,  and  fifty  thousand  Cossacks."' 
While  Bonaparte  was  planning  this  can  - 
paign,  Russia  had  an  able  diplomatist  in  I'.  - 
ris,  Count  Czemitschcff,  who,  by  his  skilful 
intrigues,  frustrated  the  policy  "of  Napole- 
on : — 

'  1  le  was  particularly  anxious  to  procure  the 
lists  of  the  intended  movements  of  the  French 
army ;  these  he  obtained  through  the  i 
of  a  clerk  belonging  to  die 
mens,  named  Michel.  An  oversight  of  this 
person,  who  thus  betrayed  tlie  secret  of  the 
emperor's  operations,  having  awakened  some 
suspicions,  he  was  arrested.  Cternitscheff 
was  immediately  informed  of  it,  and  left 
Paris  with  the  greatest  precipitation,  carrying 
off  with  him  some  most  important  documents. 
In  vain  was  a  telegraph  order  given  to  seize 
his  person ;  he  had  got  the  start  by  five  or 
six  hours,  and  this  advantage  was  sufficient 
to  enable  him  to  cross  the  Rhine.  He  had 
just  passed  the  bridge  of  Kehl,  when  the  te- 
legraphic order  for  Ids  arrest  reached  Stras- 
burgh. 

•  His  precipitate  flight  from  Paris  pre- 
vented him  from  burning  his  secret  corres- 
pondence, which  it  was  his  custom  to  conceal 
under  the  carpet  of  his  room ;  aDd,  as  the  lat- 
ter was  necessarily  die  object  of  minute 
search,  the  police  agents  discovered  tlie  pa- 
pers of  CzcmitschefF.  The  first  diing  found 
in  them  was  tlie  proof  that  a  great  intimacy 
had  been  kept  up  between  tins  Russian  no- 
bleman and  several  ladies  of  Napoleon's 

court;  amongst  others,  the  Duchess  of  R  . 

Slip,  however,  it  is  said,  exculpated  herself 
by  alleging  that  site  had  acted  in  concert  with 
her  husband,  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  die 
secret  obicct  of  Czemitscheff's 


Among  the  papers  discovered,  was  also  a 
letter  in  Michel's  handwriting;  so  convinc- 
ing a  proof  of  hi.s  guilt  sealed  his  fate, — he 
expiated  bus  treason  with  his  life.  This  affair 
brought  to  light  a  very  singular  fact ;  viz. 
that  die  Russian  cabinet  had  foreseen,  even 
from  the  epoch  of  the  interview  at  Erfurt, 
the  possibility  of  a  rupture  w)th  France.  It 
was  then  that  RomaitzofT said,  in  order  to  jus- 
tify his  complaisant  policy,  aud  widi  refer- 
ence to  Napoleon  :  We  must  uxor  hitn  out. 
(17  fault  user.)' 

Romanzoff  was  right,  ahd  Bonaparte  waj 
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Lusting  Imprcttkmi ;  a  novrL  in  thnrwJumr*. 
By  Mns.  Joanks  Cahcy.  pp.  1119. 
London,  1824.  Longman  and  Co. 

The  JVr  ¥i'ei<chutx  class  of  novel-renders  i$ 
not  the  one  most  likely  to  feel  gratified  by 
the  work  of  Mrs.  Carey,  who  must  look  to 
u  more  rational  portion  of  the  public  for  ap- 
probation.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that, 
when  the  Monk  Lewis  and  Itadcliffo  style  of 
romance  has  given  way  to  a  purer  taste,  the 
love  of  the  horrible  has  been  transferred  from 
the  closet  to  the  stage,  whence  poor  unsophis- 
ticated Nature  has  been  thrust  out  headlong. 
'  Lasting  Impressions'  is  a  novel  in  wliich  the 
author  portrays  real  characters,  actions,  and 
events ;  and  there  is  nothing  either  marvel- 
lous, incredible,  or  supernatural,  to  be  found 
in  die  4119  pages  of  which  it  consists. 

It  may  appear  hard,  when  an  author  has 
been  at  the  pains  to  form  a  Story,  that  the  re- 
viewer should  not  take  the  trouble  to  analyze 
it ;  but  this,  in  some  cases,  is  no  easy  task,  and 
is  often  a  cruel  anticipation  to  the  reader, 
<who  does  not  wish  to  be  deprived  of  the 
hopes  and  fears  with  which  he  is  agitated  in 
the  perusal,  or  the  delight  with  which  he 
s«*>s  the  tale  unfold  itself  gradually  to'the 
conclusion:  we  shall,  therefore,  only  say, 
that  the  story  of  4  Lasting  Impressions  is  in-  I 
teresting,  that  many  of  the  characters  are  ( 
well  drawn,  and  that  the  style  is  easy,  fami- 


speclatora  caused  Kmrua  to  turn  her  eyes  to 
the  door ;  and  she  could  not  forbear  joining  ( 
in  the  general  expression  of  mirth,  as  she  be-  t  home,  a 


'  "  A  nightingale  V  repealed  a  mask  (in 
the  dress  of  a  Spanish  grandee — when  at 


liar,  and  colloquial ;  the  scenes,  several  of 
which  possess  a  good  deal  of  humour,  are 
very  natural;  and  the  novel  is,  on  die  whole, 
a  sprightly  production.  We  shall  quote  the 
principal  part  of  one  of  the  chapters,  in 
winch  a  country  masquerade  is  well  describ- 
ed, though  perhaps  somewhat  approaching 
to  caricature.  After  noticing  the  preparations, 
we  are  thus  introduced  to  the  mansion  of  Sir 
William  Conway,  where  the  country  masque- 
rade takes  place : — 

'  A  fanner's  wife,  whose  figure  was  re- 
markable for  nothing  but  cHihmpoint,  chose 
to  represent  the  Goddess  of  Beauty,  and 
stalked  from  room  to  room,  with  the  gait  of  a 
milk  woman;  while  her  three  clumsy  daugh- 
ters followed  her  wherever  she  went.  The 
company,  however,  might  never  have  sus- 
pected what  they  intended  to  represent,  if  a 
wag,  on  thetr  first  entrance,  had  not  (in  imi- 
tation of  the  sign-post  dauber)  contrived  to 
affix  to  the  back  of  one  of  them  a  label,  on 
which  was  written,  in  large  characters, 
"  These  are  the  Graces." 

'  "These  are  the  Graces,"  was,  of  course, 
repeated  by  every  body  who  passed  them ;  ] 
and,  although  the  label  was  soon  taken  off,  i 
the  appellation  was  not  forgotten. 

* "  Make  way  I  make  way !"  cried  a  mask. 
"  Here  comes  a  madman." 

4 "  Poor  Tom's  a-cold ,"  exclaimed  a  figure 
tliat  represented  Edgar.—"  Poor  Tom's  a- 
cold." 

'  "Cold !"  repeated  a  devil— "Then  come 
with  me — I've  a  rare  fire  below." 

If  your  place  is  hotter  than  this,  old 
cne,"  said  a  domino  (lifting  up  his  mask,  and 
applying  his  handkerchief  to  his  face  as  he 
spoke), "  I  should  not  like  to  visit  you  in  the 
dog-days." 

•  At  thi*  moment,  a  loud  laugh  from  the 


held  a  tall  l*atagooian  figure,  habited  as 
Sterne's  Maria,  march  into  the  room  with  the 
step  and  air  of  a  grenadier,  leading,  by  a  blue 
ribband,  a  tame  kid,  and  attended  by  a  mask 
bearing  an  enormous  green  cushion. 

'  She  made  her  way,  with  some  difficulty, 
to  a  comer  of  the  room,  where,  when  her  at- 
tendant had  placed  the  cushion  on  the  floor, 
she  reclined  oh  it,  in  imitation  of  Maria  sit- 
ting on  the  bank — to  the  infinite  diversion  of 
the  spectators,  who  laughed  immoderately. 

"  Pillicock  1"  shouted  Edgar,  going  up  to 
her,  "  Pillicock  sat  on  Pillicock  s  lull — Hal- 
loo! halloo!  loo  I  loo!" 

4 "Ha!  ha!  hat  D'yeUketiiatforahUl?" 
said  a  mask.  "  You  are  a  Cockney,  I  sup- 
pose ;  why,  'tis  nothing  but  a  cushion,  and 
as  soft  as  your  bead." 

'  The  lady  turned  toward  Edgar,  and  then 
patted  her  kid.—"  Don't  be  frightened,  poor 
fellow!"  said  she. 

' "  Look,  where  he  stands  and  stares !"  ex- 
claimed Edgar,  pointing  to  die  kid- 

• "  He's  staring  at  you,"  said  the  woukl-be 
Maria.  "  He  never  saw  any  thing  so  fright- 
ful before."  And  she  again  looked  alternate- 
ly at  Kdgar  and  tlie  kid.  v 

' "  Do  you  perceive  any  resemblance,  my 
dear?"  said  a  Welsh  bard. 


!  A 


you 

Miss  Con- 
c).  "They 


Maybe,  I'm  as 


'•"Take  off  your  mask,"  cried  a  voice . 
"  and  then  we  shall  see.  You  are  hodi 
Welsh ;  and  perhaps  there  may  be  a  family 
likeness." 

"'Adieu,  Maria !"  said  a  domino.  "  Adieu, 
poor  hapless  maiden!    Imbibe  the  oil  and 

wine,  which  the  compassion  of"  

* "  Give  her  the  wine  alone,"  interrupted  a 
farmer ;  *•  the  oil  might  chance  to  moke  her 
sick." 

•"Turn  thine  eon  yonder,  my  lionnie  nun," 
said  a  gentleman  in  the  dress  of  a  Highland- 
er, who  had  followed  Emma  from  her  first 
entrance  ;  "  Dinna  ye  ken  ?" 

'  Emma  looked,  aud  perceived  a  short 
squat  figure  leaning  over  something  dint  re- 
sembled a  tomb.  She  held  a  handkerchief 
to  her  face ;  and,  on  drawing  near,  Emma 
and  her  party  read  the  following  inscription : 
«  Hera  WeHer  lies, 

Till  the  but  trump  shall  rend  the  skies." 
*  Just  theH  a  party  of  gipsies  advanced  to- 
ward the  place  where  the  pensive  Charlotte 
stood ;  ana — 

M  Here's  Charlotte  at  the  tomb  of  Werter  : 
Tak  heed,  gude  people :  dinna  hurt  her," 
exclaimed  die  Highlander.' 


Where  is  the  beauteous  majesty  of 
Denmark  V  said  Miss  Conway,  advancing  \  "  Behold  my  scythe— I  mow  the  grass 


ter), 
mean." 

•"Godield  you," 
way(wi 

say  the  owl  was  a  I 

'  '*  A  baker's  daughter !""  repeated  the 
same  mask.—"  What  the  devil  does  she 
mean  by  that  ?" 

, "  Nothing  to  you,"  replied  another — "  she 
only  speaks  in  character.  * 

*  "  Lord  I"  said  Miss  Conway,  "  we  know 
what  we  are,  but  don't  know  what  we  may 
be." 

'"Weill"  cried  the  would-be  Don  f  en- 
tirely forgetting  his  dignity],  I  know  Pet  a 
baker.    But  what  of  that  ? 

good  i 

'  The  spectators  laughed,  and 
way  passed  on. 

'  A  lalstaff  now  waddled  into 
baw  ling  loudly  tor  utek. 

4  "  You  have  sacks  enough  at  home,"  said 
a  mask  (who  knew  bin  to  be  a  miller)— 
"  and  well  stuffed  too,  like  yourself. — And 
some  of  your  poor  neighbours  would  be  will- 
ing enough  to  put  you  into  one  of  them, 
with  a  stone  sound  your  neck." 

4  "  Would  they,  indeed  ?"  replied  PahsulT, 
laughing  loudly — "Oh,  die  poor  rogues! 
But  I  wo'n't  march  through  Coventry  with 
them :  that's  fiat." 

4  "  Who  talks  of  Coventry  ?"  said  a  re- 
cruiting officer — u  I'm  going  thither  to-mor- 
row, to  beat  up  for  recruits." 

'  "You  are  a  man  of  war,"  observed  s 
sailor — "  and  well  rigged  too.  But,  in  these 
(Msaceable  times,  you  ought  to  be  out  efeom- 
missioo." 

'  "  He's  in  the  commission  of  the  peart." 
said  another.— Wheu  at  home,  he's  a  ma- 
gistrate." 

•"But  not 
a  domino. 

*  "  You  are  a  rogue  in  buckram,"  said 
Faktaff  to  the  last  speaker,  whom  he  knew 
to  be  a  tailor—"  Don  t  you  remember  when 
you  were  carried  before  a  magistrate,  for  tak- 
ing too  much  cabbage  ?" 

• "  Oh  1  upright  judge !"  cried  a  Shykx*. 
coming  toward  them,  with  a  pair  of  seals 
and  a  knife. 

4  "  Sheer  off,  Jack  1"  exclaimed  the  sailor 
to  Falstaff- — "  sheer  off,  as  fast  as  you  raft. 
This  fellow  wants  flesh :  and  he'H  "see  thst 
thou  hast  plenty  to  spare." 

'  "  Who  talks  of  the  flesh  ?"  said  a  Quaker 
— "  K newest  thou  not  diet  all  flesh  is  press?" 
4  "  I  know'  it,"  cried  a  figure  of  Tune— 


toward  them  at  this  moment,  with  a  basket 
of  flowers  on  her  arm. 

'The  Highlander  started,  and  appeared 
extremely  impatient,  while  the  representative 
of  the  fair  Ophelia  sang,  or  rather  screamed — 
«  How  should  1  your  true  love  know 
From  another,  &c. 

4  "The  foul  fiend  haunts  poor  Tom  in  the 
voice  of  a  nightingale,"  exclaimed  Edgar, 
who  approached  just  as  Miss  Cenway  ceased  1 


Jog  on,  old  boy! 


Ihe  sailor 


our  sport. 

4  "Thy  hour  is  not  yet  arrived,"  replied 
Time,  moving  on.  aud. flourishing  his  scythe 
— 44  But  I  shad  bring  it  ere  thou  be  aware 

'  "The foul  fiend  follows  me,"  cried  Kd- 
gar, as  he  advanced,  pursued  by  a  devil. 
4  44  A  vaunt,  Satan  1"  said  the  Quaker- 
I  defy  thee  and  all  thy  works — Then  hs* 


l. 
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nun,"  exclaimed 


i  gent 

he'scs 


call- 


"IV  Prince  of  Darkness  is  a  gentle- 
•;:»■•: 
ni,  aid  Mahu 
• "  Never  mind  what  he**  call'd,"  said  the 
We  don't  want  an  introduction  to 
think  of  the 


/  had  a  bad  memory :  and, 
taken  such  pains  to  study 
t*f  character,  the  could  only  recollect  a 
nature  here  and  there — And,  as  she  had 
a*  «wd«  of  her  own — or  at  least  none 
could  possibly  have  been  mistaken 
2*  »n— -she  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
Fr**rint  the  same  things  so  often,  that  one 
smi  'who  addressed  her  frequently  in  the 
tow  of  tb#  evening)  advised  her.  when 
fx  character,  to  bring 


j^T^rotnpt  jw  replies— to  supply  you 


* u  I  don't  want  words,  I  assure  you,"  she 
ntfed,  as  she  turned  to  another,  and  said, 
~  liere  s  pannier — that's  for  thoughts." 

'"Then  kerp  diem,  my  dear."  said  he  who 
■      s;>  «k«-n — "  Nobody  wants  thoughts 
CKSetou  yourself. "f 

' 1  When  you  come  to  a  masquerade  again, 
Wfiaw,"  said  another,  u  I  advise  you  to  re- 
V««wt »  echo." 
"A* echo!  why?" 

'  "Because,  then  you  may  with  propriety 
rtjxti  what  you  do  not  understand. 

'"  f«u  are  very  rude."  she  retorted— 
"and  I  think  you  should  have  come  as  a 
i  just  like  one."  Then,  rmssins: 
.  "  My  brother  shall  know 
a— And  so  I  diank  you  for  your  good 
camel.    Come  !  my  coach !" 

'  "  Who  call?  coach  ?"  inquired  a  roach- 
nun — "  mine's  ready — I  vents  a  fore." 

'  ~  Then  fare  tft  tali,'  exclaimed  a  sailor. 
"  For,  if  you  mean  to  lake  that  young  woman 
10  tow,  I  should  not  like  to  steer  toward  the 
port  with  you :  for,  to  my  diinkinu, 
bound  for  Ifodlam." 
'  "  A  horse  !  a  horse  !  mv  kingdom  for  a 
Ww*r  squeaked  out  a  little  insignificant  fi- 
•       who  pretended  to  represent  llichard 
**  Third. 

"in  sell  you  a  horse  much 
fcrfaiockey. 

"lie I  be!  he!  that's  funny 
the  monarch. 
* "  You  ar'n't  Kcan  enoui^i  for  that  cha- 
r>ottt"  remarked  a  domino. — "  You  would 
'«ke  a  better  Jerry  Sneak." 

.ami  off!"  said  another. 


ided  his 


'  "Now,  while  the  angry 
iianwr  said  ltichard. 

'  "A  trumpet  I   There's  a  » 
wow  a  trumpet  from  a  horn  !" 
,ul  mat  a  soldier,"  he  r, 


Us 


you 
I 


replied — "  I'm 
wVm  ltichard 


,  if  iheyall  rc- 


the  would-be  monarch,  as  he  walked  off,  re" 
pealing— 

«*  Give  me  a  horse — Bind  up  my  wounds." 

'  But  enough — perchance  the  reader  will 
say,  more  than  enough— of  these  stale  cha- 
racters and  dull  attempts  at  wit.— To  convey 
an  adequate  idea  of  the  strange  assemblage 
would  be  impossible.— Every  thing  that  can 
be  conceived,  of  absurd  and  preposterous, 
was  there  — Harlequins,  without  agility,  made 
love  in  dumb  show  to  columbines  who  were 
destitute  of  grace. — Ballad-singers,  without 
voice,  were  attended  by  musicians  whose 
ears  were  not  attuned  to  the  "  concord  of 
sweet  sounds  " — F.ffeminate  Cossacks  waltzed 
with  l'ata£oniaii  flower-girts. — A  sprightly 
girt  of  sixteen  appeared  as  Melpomene,  witfi 
a  bowl  and  dagger — and  skipped  from  room 
to  room,  as  if  she  had  been  playing  at  hide 
and  seek — while  the  mirth-inspiring  Thalia 
was  represented  by  a  lady  of  staid  and  ma- 
tron-like appearance,  who  paced  the  apart- 
ments with  a  slow  and  sober  step,  which 
would  have  been  better  adapted  to  a  mourner 
at  a  funeral.  And,  while  a  schoolmaster, 
who  could  not  speak  correct  English,  essayed 
to  utter  Greek  and  I  .at in  aphorisms  to  the 
infinite  diversion  ofhts  few  erudite  hearers— 
a  would-be  gownsman  from  the  university 
protested  that  learning  was  a  bore — and  said 
he  wished  the  dead  languages  were  all  buried.' 

An  Appeal  to  the  Public  and  to  Ike  Iscg'ula- 
latute,  im  the  Necrtsiti/  of  Affiirdiiie  Dead 
Jiodin  to  the  School,  o/  Anatomy,  7y  Le- 
gULUive  Enactment,   fcy  William  Mac- 
kenzie.   8vo.  pp  36.    Glasgow,  1824. 
The  vigilance  of  the  police  appears,  for  some 
time  past,  to  have  kept  our  church-yards  to- 
lerably sacred,  and,  consequently,  few  medi- 
cal students  havf:  been  Iminr'n-I         tin  t:L,k, 
of  learning  anatomy  by  the  dissecting  of  a 
friend  or  relation ;  hence  a  scarcity  of  sub- 
jects (as  they  are  called)  has  arisen,  and  we 
have  a  hundred  arguments  to  prove  that, 
from  whatever  source  these  subjects  arc  de- 
rived, it  is  essential  they  should  be  supplied. 

The  itnjiortance  of  anatomical  knowledge 
to  a  surgeon  cannot  be  denied;  the  only 
question  is,  can  no  mode  be  suggested  by 
which  it  can  be  obtained,  save  that  of  violat- 
ing the  sanctuary  of  die  dead,  and  outraging 
the  feelings  of  the  living  ?  We  do  not  think 
that  every  clumsy  blockhead,  whose  father 
may  have  fixed  his  profession  to  be  that  of  a 
surireon,  should  have  the  privilege  of  hack- 
ing in  pieces  human  bodies,  until  his  dull 
brain  may  be  supposed  to  comprehend  the 
principles  and  practice  of  the  science. 

Let  us  not,  however,  be  mistaken :  we  have 
not  that  '  idolatry  for  the  dead,'  which  Mr. 
Mackenzie  speaks  of  as  opposed  to  anatomy ; 
nor  do  we  think  that  the  best-formed  substi- 
tutes in  the  way  of  models  can  adequately 
supply  the  place ;  and  yet  they  may  go  so 
far  towards  it  as  to  render  the  necessary  de- 
mand for  real  bodies  much  hauled. 

Mr.  Mackenzie,  who,  although  arguing 
with  all  the  zeal  of  hk  profession,  is  at  once 
candid  and  temperate,  calculates  that  two 
thousand  dead  bodies  would  be  required  an- 
nually, to  supply  the  several  schools  of  ana 

:  thisiaa 


ful  number  to  be  gained  by  despoiling  the 
graves,  and,  though  crime  flourishes,  and  oar 
penal  statutes  arc  abundant,  yet  die  number 
of  criminals  sent  to  the  dissecting-room  is 


.Mr.  Mackenzie  fairly  states  the  bad  I 
quences  of  cxhumahon,  which  he 
ledges  to  be  such  as  '  could  find  their  palli- 
ation only  in  an  overwhelming  counter- 
weighl  of  advantages,  attainable  only  by  thai 
laborious  investigation  which  is  termed  dis- 
section.' He  then  stales,  by  appropriating 
two  thousand  dead  bodies  annually  to  the 
puqioses  of  anatomy,  the  health  and  happi- 
ness of  twenty -one  millions  of  men  may  he 
very  materially  improved.  Next  comes  Mr. 
Mackenzie's  plan  for  supplying  the  two 
thousand  bodies,  and  *  promoting  the  practi- 
cal study  of  anatomy.'    It  is  as  follows : — 

'  1 .  That  the  clause  of  our  criminal  code, 
by  which  the  examination  [dissection]  of  the 
dead  body  is  made  part  of  the  punishment 
for  murder,  be  repealed. 

•  2.  That  the  exhumation  of  dead  bodies 
be  punishable  as  felony. 

S  3.  That  no  diploma  in  medicine  or  sur- 
gery be  granted  by  any  faculty,  college,  or 
university,  except  to  those  persons  who  shall 
produce  undoubted  evidence  of  their  having 
carefully  dissected,  at  least  five  human  bo- 
dies. 

'  4.  That  in  each  of  the  hospitals,  infirm- 
aries, workhouses,  poor-houses,  foundling- 
houses,  houses  of  correction,  and  prisons  of 
London,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Dublin, 
and,  if  need  be,  of  all  odier  towns  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  an  apartment  be  op- 
pointed  for  the  reception  of  the  bodies  of  all 
persons  dying  in  the  said  hospitals,  infirm- 
aries, workhouses,  poor-houses,  foundling- 
houses  bouses'  of  correction,  and  prisons, 
unclaimable  by  immediate  relatives, or  whose 
relatives  decline  to  defray  the  expenses  of  in- 
terment, which  expenses  shall  be  estimated 
at  the  rate  of  twenty  shillings. 

'  5.  That  the  bodies  of  all  persons  dying 
in  the  said  towns,  and,  if  need  be,  in  all 
other  towns,  anil  also  in  country  parishes, 
unclaimable  by  immediate  relatives,  or  whose 
relatives  decline  to  defray  the  cqx-nse*  of  in- 
terment, shall  be  conveyed  to  a  mort-house 
appointed  in  the  said  towus  for  their  recep- 
tion. 

1  6.  That  no  dead  body  shall  bo  delivered 
from  any  hospital,  infirmary,  workhouse, 
poor-lujuse,  foundling-house,  house  of  cor- 
rection, prison,  or  mort-house,  for  anatomical 
purposes,  except  upon  the  requisition  of  a 
member  of  die  Royal  College  of  Physicians, 
or  of  Surgeons,  ot  London,  Edinburgh,  or 
Dublin,  or  of  tiie  faculty  of  physicians  And 
surgeons  of  Glasgow,  and  upon  the  payment 
of  twenty  shillings  into  die  hands  of  the  trea- 
surer of  the  hospital,  infirmary,  workhouse, 
poor-house,  house  of  correction,  or  prison,  or 
other  officer  appointed  to  receive  the  same. 

'  7.  That  no  dead  body  shall  tie  conveyed 
from  an  hospital,  infirmary,  workhouse,  poor- 
founaling-house,  house  of  correction, 
or  mort-house,  to  a  school  of  ana- 
xcept  in  a  covered  bier,  and  between 
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eight  days,  an  officer  appointed  for  this  pur- 
pose, in  each  of  the  four  towns  above-men- 
tioned, shall  cause  the  remains  of  the  dead 
to  be  placed  in  a  coffin,  removed  from  the 
school  of  anatomy,  where  the  dead  body  has 
lined,  to  the  rnort-house  of  the 


the  ex- 


town,  and  decently  interred 

'  9.  That  the  expense*  attending  the 
ecution  of  these  regulations  be  defrayed  out 
of  the  fees  paid  by  teachers  and  students  of 
anatomy,  on  receiving  dead  bodies  from  the 
hospitals,  infirmaries,  workhouses,  poor- 
houses,  foundling-houses,  houses  of  correc- 
tion, prisons,  and  mort-houses,  which  fees, 
according  to  the  calculation  already  given, 
will  amount  to  20001.  annually.' 

To  some  parts  of  this  plan  we  havo  no  ob- 
jections; but  we  certainly  would  not  wish  to 
see  the  inmates  of  our  workliouses,  hospi- 
tals, inlirmariw,  and  foundling  hospital*,  fur- 
nishing subjects  for  anatomy ;  for  this  is  vi- 
siting misfortune  with  a  penalty  after  death, 
which,  while  living,  would  be  contemplated 
with  horror.  Were  this  plan  adopted,  there 
are  thousands  who  would  perish  in  their 
garrets  sum]  cellars,  rattier  titan  go  to  an  in- 
firmary or  a  workhouse,  when  they  know 
that,  in  case  of  their  death  (which  the  very 
idea  would  go  far  to  occasion),  they  were  to 
be  hacked  to  pieces  by  the  surgeon;  and 
are  the  young  minds  of  the  foundlings,  who 
have  such  strong  claims  on  humanity,  to  be 
horrified  with  a  dread  of  'that  something 
after  death*  in  this  world  so  revolting  to  hu- 
man nature?  There  is  another  objection  we 
have  to  tins :  the  public  generally  does  not 
give  workhouse-keepers  credit  for  too  much 
humanity,  and,  if  once  the  idea  occurred, 
that  sufficient  care  was  not  taken  of  the  sick 
poor,  such  a  commotion  would  be  excited, 
as  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  allay. 
With  regard  to  persons  who  die  in  peniten- 
tiaries, and  persons  after  conviction,  we  see 
no  objection  to  their  making  some  compen- 
sation to  society ;  besides,  the  very  dread  of 
dissection  might  have  more  terrors  than  im- 
prisonment, hard  labour,  or  the  hulks. 

Something  certainly  must  be  done,  and 
tliat  soou,  or  we  shall  be  in  danger  of  sink- 
ing behind  our  neighbours  in  surgical  skill ; 
and,  therefore,  altliough  we  differ  from  Mr. 
Mackenzie  un  many  points  we  recom- 
mend his  well-writicn  and  sensible  pamphlet 
of 


SuHgtoftlvGntkt.  4to.  pp.  3u.  London, 

1 825.  Allmaus. 
The  freedom  of  Greece  is,  indeed,  an  inspir- 
ing subject,  that  might  cull  forth  talents  more 
humble  than  those  of  the  author  of  the  work 
before;  us.  That  a  tyranny  of  several  centu- 
ries is  destroyed,  and  that  Greece,  the  nur- 
sery of  arts  and  arms,  has  broken  the  chain  by 
which  the  spirit  of  her  sons  bad  been  so  long 
subdued,  and  her  fair  soil  become  a  land  of 
tyrants  and  slaves,  must  be  gratifying  to  every 
one  who  has  the  least  soul.  Thank  Heaven, 
the  sceptre  has  at  length  departed  from  the 
Moslem,  and  the  Ottoman  power  crumbles 
beneath  a  aigantic  arm  it  so  long  crushed  or 
aised.  Meet  after  fleet,  sent  to  cxtermi- 
•  the^Grecks,  has  been  dispersed  or  anni- 


less  prominent,  have  been  important.  Eu- 
rope has  witnessed  the  struggle  without  in- 
terference, but  not  without  anxiety :  indeed, 
interference  is  not  only  a  point  of  delicacy, 
but  of  difficulty ;  and  it  cannot  be  expected 
that  a  people  so  long  accustomed  only  to 

brutal  master,*"  can  all  at  once  know  how  to 
rule  or  subside  into  a  regular  government. 
There  are  also  serious  dissensions  among 
the  Greek  chiefs;  and  Colocotroni — a  breve 
leader,  but  one  of  the  ngliest  of  God's 
creatures,  if  the  portrait  published  of  him 
is  correct — has  more  than  once  turned 
his  arms  against  the  existing  authorities  of 
Greece^— -But  we  find  our  pen  is  running 
away  with  us,  and  that  we  are  meddling  with 
politics  instead  of  poetry :  return  we  then  to 
the  Songs  of  the  Greeks,  which  are  really 
very  pretty.  The  author  is  both  a  poet  and 
a  jmtriot ;  and  his  songs,  which  are  set  to 
various  English  and  Italian  airs,  are  very  de- 
scriptive of  the  feeling  and  character  of  the 
Greeks.  Two  of  these  we  select ; — the  first  is : 

<  MIAUL  IS  TO  HR  CREW. 

*  air— /ra  tanli  agnoicit. 

•Wo!  first  yon  cre»cet 

Full'n,  shall  adore  ye, — 
Pale  sink  toe  sun  a?  soon 

As  we  before  ye. 
Friends,  is  your  oath  forgot— 

•*  Death  before  slavery  *** 
Is  there  a  heart  would  blot 
Fast  deeds  of  bravery  ? 
No— Truth  doth  brightly  stream 
From  each  eye's  steadfast  beam ; 
Light  there 
Doth  shame  the  glare 
Of  this  our  death-torch  beam. 

• Now  UK**  of  Marathon 

Arc  floating  o'er  us, 
Ought  angel-heralds  run 

To  heav'n  before  us. 
Paler  yon  Moslem  sign 

Shall  grow  in  the  lightning, 
Dn rating  from  ocean's  brine, 

Mound  heroes  bright'ning. 
Yes,  in  that  moment's  gleam, 

From  FrceoV-n's  altar, 
Shall  rise  for  Moslem's 

Omens  of  slaughter; — 
One  sigh  to  Greece  and 
One  pray'r  to  wuft  ubove— 
Now  command, 
With  waving  hand, 

Your  chicflaiu's  foilh  to  prove.— 
Hurt!  'twas  a  Uiccian  shout, 

Cease,  torch,  I  by  gleaming  ; 
Now  lightning  blades  are  out, 

Fiecdom  is  beaming.' 

The  next  is — 

*  THB  W.IR-SONO. 
•  AIR — O  Sumi  ArnejSVo. 
« Spirits  of  the  past  around, 

Circle  each  his  gleamy  blade! 
Lyre  of  olden  story  sound, 

As  when  your  Homer  bode. 
Foe,  for  ruin'd  fanes  and  altars, 

Strew'd  by  Greece  on  eastern  plain, 
Strike !  revenge  !  your  war-pride  falters, 
Thy  sues— they  rise  and  call  in  vain. 

'  G  reece !  thine  ancient  daring  prove, 
Now  assume  thy  Gorgon  brow  ; 
Thy  looks  again  shall  melt  to  love, 
Wax,  'tis  war  must  fix  tbcu  now. 


Eastern  pride  'neafh  yon  wave  slumbers. 

Cursing  Greece,  thry  sauk  there  low. 
Osmanlee !  why  arm  thy  numbers  ? 
Vengeance  still  delays  the  blow. 

*  Plains  for  Venus'  smiles  prefert'd, 
Flow'rs  that  feel  day's  sweetest  kiss, 

By  rougher  stops  toy  sod  is  stirr'd,— 
Yst  beauty  smiles  on  strife  like  this. 

Moslems !  why  with  us,  beguiling 
Hours  your  native  sun-fields  claim) 

Haste,  the  Houris  round  ye  smiling, 
Strike  for  them,  for  death  and  foma." 

In  addition  to  the  Songs  of  the  Greeks, 
there  is  an  appendix,  containing  three  poem 
on  other  subjects,  two  lithographic  engrav- 
ings, and  the  '  Opinions  on  the  Work,  from 
the  Periodical  Press,'  which  is  but  an  indiffer- 
ent imitation  of  a  similar  thing  prefixed  W 
Dibdiu's  Metrical  History  of  England. 


i.     menois  ana  •■shb. 

,*uf  Sjc^for  his^J 


A  Pieturenpst  Tow  through  the  prinruul 
Parti  of  Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire,  By 
the  late  Mr.  Edwa«o  Dates:  with  It 
lustraiwt  Notts,  by  Eowahd  WedlaM 
Bratley,  F.  S.  A.    Royal  8vo.  pp.  STM, 
London,  1B2J.   Nichols  and  Son 
At  though  we 
artr*t,  in 
will  find— 

'  His  first  best  country  ever  is  at  boms*' 
vet  we  have  no  hesitation  inassertinv:  'hat  Eng- 
land is  rich  in  natural  scenery  arid  in  works 
of  art,  and  tliat  there  is  in  every  county 
much  that  has  not  been  adequately  described 
by  the  pen  or  illustrated  by  the  pencil. 

The  volume  now  before  us,  the  first  edition 
of  which  was  published  twenty  years  ago, 
wiut  outer  wans,  comaius  ioorv*n 
prates,  all,  we  behove,  except  two,  relating  to 
Yorkshire ;  into  which  Mr.  Dayes  made  an 
excursion  .in  1 803,  for  the  pu  ofmakinR 
drawings  of  the  principal  feaWresrin  the  suf> 
lime  and  picturesque  scenery  which  the 
North  and  West  Hidings  of  this  extensive 
county  present:  his  drawings' were  accom- 
panied by  observations,  critical,  historical, 
and  biographical ;  and  it  is  painful  to  cost- 
taninlnte,  that  a  roan  of  such  talents  should 
not  liave  met  with  due  encwrrajfement,  and, 


neglect  should  have  so 
spirit,  as  to  make  Mm 


still  more,  that  this 

preyed  on  his  high  u     ... —  — 

terminate  his  life  by  suicide  in  a  moment  of 
feverish  irritability  and  mental  aberration. 

To  serve  the  widow  of  Mr.  Daves,  whose 
distress  became  augmented,  Mr.  Brayley  ar- 
ranged a  complete  edition  of  bis  works,  in- 
cluding Essays  on  Painting,  Inslnicrior»  for 
Landscape  l*ainting,  8cc  which  was  publish- 
ed in  180A ;  it  has,"  however,  been  frequent- 
ly wished  thai  tlie  Picturesque  Tour  should 
be  published  separately,  as  a  guide  or  com- 
panion to  those  persons  who  might  be  in- 
clined to  visit  those  beautiful  portions  of 
Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire  which  Mr.  Dayes 
descrilics  in  so  animated  and  artist-like  a 
manner.  Tliat  wish  is  now  gratified — a  care- 
fully-revised edition  has  been  prepared,  some 
necessary  corrections  nude,  and  a  few  addi- 
tional notes  and  plates  have  been  given. 
The  work  now  contains  fourteen  exceJlent 
engravings,  including  a  portrait  of  Mr. 
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e);  Hachfall  (one  of  th< 
and  romanoc  spot*  in  England) ; 
Kijipcw  )lm*ter ;  Fountain's  Abbey  (a  splen- 
did rum);  York  Minster,  See.  tec.  The  pen 
s  ci  «iitnirabJe  auxiliary  to  the  pencil,  but  a 
wry  fable  and  inefficient  substitute  for  it, 
vt  cannot,  therefore,  give  oar  read  en  an 
b»:uts  description  of  the  beauttrul  scenes 
ut  so  well  and  correctly  portrayed 
Sj  Sr.  Dayes :  some  of  diem  we  lave  seen 
aillte  luxuriance  of  nature,  and  others  hi 
tffli  TteraWe  but  ruinous  grandeur;  and  we 
%  *erefcrt,  vouch  for  the  fidelity  with 

"  scan- 
to  the  copper; 
ich  spirit, 

Sat    fed  no  doubt  of  their  correctness. 

Tr>  the  interesting  descnpUons  given  by 
Mr  Ihv**,  Mr.  Brayley  ha*  added  notes, 
•*ndi  render  the  work  still  more  valuable. 
Mr  Daves  has  accompanied  a  very  beautiful 
nrw  of  Roche  Abbey  by  the  following  re- 
stjti- — 

'  All  that  a  traveller  can  wish,  to  render  a 
pi**  ■Wishtfol,  will  be  found  concentrated 
■<  -  nww  encVinUnc  spot :  maj*-<(ic  wo.  ids, 
*n»siv*  water,  romantic  rocks,  an  agree- 
«e  iwa,  and  moat  commodious  walks,  for 
**  MBveweoce  of  viewing  its  various 
fat  the  ruins  of  this  abbey  are  not 
■w;  krtthtt  is  amply  compensated  by  the 
i  of  the  surrounding  scenery, 
being  particularly  fine,  every 
"  to  he  alive  around  this  veoe- 
parties  of  pleasure  were  taking 
^r  wpast  upon  the  grass ;  others  were 
*J*t*iBH  leisurely  in  the  shade,  to  avoid 
nt  extreme  heat ;  and  occasionally  flitted 
P**. »  female  figure  or  two,  whose  white  and 
;'-:«3<i?d  drapery,  finding  after  them  in  ea*v 
undutaohg  folds,  made  them  appear  to  skim 
lie  sylphs.  They  imtst  be  cold-h«art- 
*l  aartals  who  could  think  much  of  anv 
Mt  that  would  enable  them  to  enjoy 


Uty  and  gentry,  at't 
Street.   The  letter 


expressing  great  shame  for  it,  and  withal  in- 
treating  for  pardon  and  intercession,  with 
strong  promises  of  restitution,  should  it  ever 
be  in  his  power.  The  company  were  arnai- 
ed  on  hearing  the  contents  of  the  letter,  and 
expected  something  witty  from  the  person  it 
was  addressed  to.  On  die  contrary,  the 
doctor  very  seriously  bid  the  messenger  to 
call  at  hi*  house  for  an  answer  in  two  days. 
Then  taking  Lord  Grenville  into  another 
he  declared,  mat  the  letter  he  had  re- 


specified  the  injury  done,   sistilil.  force,  the  very  foundations  of  the  earth 


t5E 


,  my  eye  was  csmirht 
.-lot  llgllt  aiKJ  snaue; 
"■tad,  the  great  interest  of  the  view  arose 
of  it  entirely .  It  was  one  of  those  for- 
■"•"ate  incidental  combinations  that  the  artist 
■  st  anxious  to  preserve.  The  walk  in  which 
1  Hood  was  dark  ;  its  trees  formed  the  fore- 
pj&nL,  and  hung  pendulous  over  the  scene, 
a*  clearing  the  objects,  in  part,  from  the 
•7-  Beyond  appeared  a  Gothic  gate,  high- 
ly iniaamated  by  the  setting  sun,  tlie  recess 
/ih»  gate  being  quite  dark ;  a  cart,  and  two 
were  seen  just  touched  by 
j  sparkling  against  it  in  the 
magical  manner.' 

of  Wakefield,  Mr.  Dayes 
^ttrpstinvr  (uicrdoti*!!  of  the 
Dr.  John  Radcliffe,  who  was  a 
i;  one  of  these  is  toostrik- 

1704,  one  Jonathan  Sa- 
Q  aho  had  robbed  the  doctor's  country 
lay  under _  seutence  of  death  for  a  sf- 
railar  offence.  In  this  dreadful  situatics?  he 
"■■"•a  fBjsfeatoQ  of  writing  to  the  doc- 
*w,  who  received  the  letter  from  the  crhni- 
Ml,*U«  m  company  with  a  party  of  nobi- 


Good  heavens,  what  a  scene  1  how  awful  1 
how  sublime  I  Imagine  blocks  of  hme-stn.no 
rising  to  the  immense  height  of  two  hundred 
yards,  and  in  some  places  projecting  upward* 
of  twenty  over  their  bases  ;  add  to  this  the 
roaring  of  the  cataract,  and  the  sullen  mur- 
murs of  the  wind  that  howls  around  ;  and 
something  like  an  idea  of  the  savage  aspect 
of  this  place  may  be  conceived. 

'  Here  the  timid  will  find  an  end  put  to 
their  journey :  myself  and  guide,  with  some 
difficulty,  ascended  the  c  rages  up  the  fell, 
keeping  the  water  to  the  right  hand,  and  ar- 
rived at  a  large  opening,  where  massy  frag- 
ment* of  rocks  are  scattered  about  in  the  most 
wild  and  fantastic  manner.  Above,  through 
a  large  hole,  at  the  height  of  twenty  or  thirty 
yards,  poured  down  the  collected  force  of  the 
whole  stream,  which  forms  the  cascade  be- 
low. This  is,  perhaps,  the  finest  part  of  the 
whole  place,  and  should  by  no  means  be 
neglected,  however  difficult  the  ascent  to  it 
may  be.  Retreat  hence  was  impossible; 
we,  therefore,  scrambled  to  the  top  of  the 
rocks,  a  height  of  not  less  than  three  hundred 
yards  from  die  stream  below :  here,  on  look- 
ing back  into  the  yawning  gulf  we  had  pass- 
ed, the  words  of  SI 
into  my  mind  : 

•Stand  still  how  fearful 

And  dizzy  'tis  to  oast  one's  eye  so  low ! 

 I'll  look  no  more, 

Lest  ray  brain  turn,  and  the  deficient  sight 
Topple  down  headlong."* 
'  The  opening  in  the  rocks,  which  gives 
passage  to  the  stream,  is  said  to  have  been 
caused  by  the  force  of  a  great  body  of  water, 
which  collected  in  a  sodden  thunder-storm, 
some  time  about  the  year  1730.  The  lover 
of  drawing  will  be  much  delighted  with  this 
place  :  immensity  and  horror  are  Hs  i 
table  companions,  uniting  together  to 
subjects^of  the  most  awful  cast.  T^^X 

^•Tlere  Nnmre"offers  one  of  the  finest  ge- 
neral idea*  in  the  world ;  but  the  student,  m 
sketching  these  scenes  must  preserve  a  great 
]  breadth  in  the  rocks,  for  the  sake  of  simpli- 
city, as  a  boldness  of  handling  b  essentially 
necessary  to  such  wild  views.  A  few  great 
and  simple  lines  will  mark  the  contours,  and 
a  slight  wash  of  Indian  ink  will  most  expe- 
ditiously give  the  breadths ;  whilst  a  tender 
tinge  of  Vmssian  blue,  combined  with  the 
ink,  will  easily  make  the  most  remote  parts 
recede,  provided  the  blue  is  added  in  propor- 
tion to  die  distance.  The  right  hand  canopy, 
including  the  water-fall,  presents  a  fine  up- 
right view,  Which  shane  is  the  best  calculated 
for  the  disposition  ot  these  rocks.  Some  of 
the  masses  will  require  their  forms  to  be  a 
lime  iniprtnexi. 

'  None  of  the  passes  in  North  Wales  equal 
this :  the  water  tumbling  down  its  bosom, 
giving  it  greatly  the  superiority. 

'  A  few  years  ago,  two  men,  returning  from 
a  cock-match  at  Kirkby-Malham,  in  the  au- 


oeived  bad  given  him  great  sati: 

lord  sin  p.  to  use  his  interest  with  the  < 
the  criminal's  behalf.  The  application  was 
successful ;  a  reprieve  was  granted,  and  the 
culprit  was  transported  to  Virginia.  The 
doctor's  humanity  did  not  stop  here  :  he  gave 
him  letters  to  the  governor;  and  Savil,  who 
was  alive  in  the  year  1715,  in  flourishing 
circumstances,  had  actually  made  the  doctor 

the  loss.' 

The  following  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a 
deserving  artist  is  given  in  the  account  of 
Settle  :— 

*  In  this  town  was  bom  Thomas  Proctor, 
whose  merit,  as  a  sculptor,  justly  places  him 
among  the  first  of  the  British  artists.  His 
works,  though  few,  are  uncommonly  fine. 
)  Whoever  has  his  model  of  lxion  it  in  pos- 
session of  a  treasure,  which  ought  to  be 
guarded  with  the  greatest  vigilance ;  it  be- 
ing, without  dispute,  one  of  the  first  produc- 
tions of  the  British  school,  and  would  have 
done  honour  to  the  best  times  of  Greece,  or 
Rome.  He  was  an  exemplary  and  mighty 
genius,  and  his  merits  have  l>een'  celebrated 
by  Mr.  West  in  one  of  his  discourses.  His 
fine  group  of  Diomede  devoured  by  his 
Horses,  would  have  become  a  point  of  na- 
tional taste ;  but,  alas  I  he  dashed  it  to  piece* 
in  a  tit  of  despair,  because  he  could  not  pro- 
cure fifty  pounds  for  that  sublime  labour. 
He  died,  like  Raphael,  in  the  meridian  of 
his  days,  and  full  of  honour.  I  am  happy  at 
having  it  in  my  power  to  pay  this  small  tri- 
bute to  the  memory  of  a  worthy  man  and  an 
old  acquaintance.  He  sunk,  most  unac- 
countably, under  the  public  neglect,  when  a 
small  sum  would  have  preserved  a  valuable 
life.  But  peace  to  his  manes ;  and  may  his 
spirit  find  that  rest  in  eternity  it  was  a 
stranger  to  here  I' 

In  Craven,  a  district  of  Yorkshire,  Is  Gor- 
dale  Scar,  of  which  Mr.  Dayes  gives  the  fol- 
lowing very  animated  description  : — 

Here  a  stupendous  mass  of  rocks  forms  a 
of  which  flows  a 
This  opening  contracts 
till  you  are  led  into  a  comer,  where  every  ob- 
ject conspires  to  produce  one  of  the  grandest  . 

spectacles  in  nature.    The  rocks  dart  their      '  Nnn»  of  »h»  mw  in  Itfmth  \v  ,  l ,  i 
bold  and  rugged  fronts  to  the  heavens,  and, 
impending  fearfully  over  the  head  of  the 
.spectator,  seem  to  threaten  his  immediate  de- 
struction.   Here  rock  is  piled  on  reck  in  the 
most  terrific  majesty ;  and  what  greatly  itn- 1  tumnal  season,  were  surprised  by  a  fog, 
proves  the  grandeur  of  the  scene,  is  an  impe-  I  which"  came  on  suddenly,  when  unfortunate 
tuous  cataract,  that  rushes  down  iheirdarkccn- 1  ly  they  Missed  their  way;  andond  of  them 
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William  Hartley,  without  having  time  to  al- 
ter u  Mii;»le  word,  slipped  into  this  yawning 
womb  of  death.  His  companion,  inmnl 
and  terrified,  dared  no  longer  to  walk  erect, 
but,  examining  with  his  hands  the  way  he 
took,  got  buck  to  .Mai ham.  Hartley's  body 
was  found  next  morning,  Indued  in  a  bush  of 
ivy,  more  than  hall-way  down  the  dreadful 
precipice,  it  having  fallen  upwards  of  seventy 
yard!* 

Mr.  Dayes,  it  will  be  seen,  was  not  onl 
clever  artist,  but  a  good  writer;  he 
high  relish  for  the  heaude*  ami  sublimities  of 
nature :  nor  is  his  work  limited  to  local  de- 

in- 
formation; and  we  have  rarely  met  w  .tli  a 
volume  in  which  the  talent*  of  the  artist,  the 
topographer,  die  historian,  and  die  biogra- 
pher, arc  so  happily  combined.  We  must 
not,  however,  trespass  too  far  on  his  book, 
ami,  therefore,  shall  content  ourselves  with 
two  singular  anecdotes  connected  widi  the 
city  of  York  :— 

'  Fuller  has  recorded,  that  one  John  Lcp- 
ton,  I.  'i-  of  York,  servant  to  James  the 
First,  made  himself  remarkable  by  perform- 
ing a  piece  of  exercise,  so  violent  in  its  kind, 
as  not  to  have  been  paralleled  either  before 
or  since.  For  a  considerable  wager,  he  un- 
dertook to  ride,  on  six  days  together,  die  dis- 
tance between  York  and  l<oodon,  being  not 
less  duui  one  hundred  and  uuicty-seven 
miles ;  and  he  performed  it  accordingly.  He 
set  out  from  Aldersgate,  May  28th,  looti, 


but  will  find  the  Stranger's  Friend  a 
K-ry  cheap  and  interesting  work,  comprising  a 
good  description  of  Shrewsbury,  and  form- 
ing an ,  indicator  of  all  worth  seeing  in  an 
•  Lxcuisiou  to  Hawkstone,'  a  '  Journey  to 
Halton  and  Runcorn,  and  a  Trip  to  the  Isle 
of  Man,7  to  say  nothing  of  a  selection  o 
'  the  sublimities  and  curiosities  of  nature' 
which  is  added,  touether  with  some  down  of 
engravings.  It  bab  been  too  much  the  cus- 
tom in  Loudon  to  despse  die  provincial 
press :  it  would  show  more  liberality  and  bet- 
ter policy  to  encourage  it,  for  every  new 
reader  dial  it  gained  inevitably  becomes  a 
new  customer  tor  books ;  we  disdain  the  in- 
vidious distinctions  between  die  metropolis 
and  die  country,  and  hesitate  not  to  quote 
from  so  unassuming  a  work  as  die  Stranger's 
l  rieud,  an  account  of  some  fos»d  remains  in 
the  Isle  of  Man,  and  unotlier  curiosity — 
an  advertisement  circulated  in  that  place: 

'  A  mile  from  Kirk  Michael  is  die  llrshop's 
Palace,  a  moderaUvsi«»l  huildmg.  The  pre- 
sent excellent  prelate,  Dr.  Murray,  is  a  spi- 
rited agriculturist,  as  well  as  a  judicious  di- 
vine, and  his  example  appears  to  animate 
the  labouring  landowners  and  farmers :  for 
d*is  part  of  the  Island  bears  the  marks  of  re- 
cent and  remarkable  improvement. 

*  Two  miles  north-east  of  K.rk  Michael  is 
the  village  of  Ilallaugh  :  here  we  met  with  a 
most  extraordinary  fujsil  skeleton  of  an  elk, 
which  was  exhibited  in  a  large  building  of 
boards,  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Thomas  Kern 


and  accomplished  his  journey  every  day  he- !  ish,  near  die  brewery.  Froiu  the  height  it 
fore  it  was  dark. — The  other  aaecdote  relates  ;  stood,  and  the  extreme  length  of  its  legs,  a 
to  one  William  Nevison,  who,  having  com-  •  uuddle-sized  man  might  have  walked  under 
niitted  a  robbery  max  lxiudon,  al>out  sun-  j  its  body  perfectly  erect.  It  stood,  from  die 
>rise  (tradition  says  at  Cad's  JIill  in  Kent),  .  hoof  to  die  summit  of  its  antlers,  thirteen 
crossed  the  Thames  at  Tilbury  Fort,  and,  rind- 
ing he  was  known,  fled  to  York,  which  place 
he  reached  the  same  day,  having  |>er  formed 
die  whole  journey  on  one  mare.  Tl|is  per- 
son (whom  Charles  the  Second  used  lo  call 
Swift  Nick)  saved  his  life  for  that  time,  by 
his  wonderful  expedition  ;  for  dtough  he  was 
apprehended,  and  die  witnesses  swore  posi- 
tively to  him,  yet,  proving  himself  to  have 
been  on  the  Howling- Green  at  York,  before 
■  sunset  on  the  same  day  the  robliery  had  l>een 
.committed,  neither  die  judge  nor  the  jury 
would  believe  them.  He  was  afterwards 
haagod  ai. -York,  on  other  charges,  May  4th, 
16T.4-" 


The  Stranger's  Friend:  eompiising  u  Wulk 
though    Stircmt>urif,    tut    Kxewsinn  to 
llau  ki'twc,  a  Journey  to  Halton  and  Run- 
on  n.  and  a  Trip  to  the  I\U  of  Man,  $e. 
4c.    By  C.  IIvi.ar.RT.    12roo.  pp.  92- 
Shrewsbury  and  London. 
Mr  Ilti.niKTis  certainly  the  most  modest 
or  die  most  ingenuous  author  in  die  world  : 
although  he   has  resided   in  Shrewsbury 
twenty  years,  he  merely  calls  his  description 
a  «  Walk'  through  it;  he  was  five  yearn  at 
Halt  on,  and  be  calls  dns  ajoumey;  and  yet, 
1  widi  diis  intimate  acquaintance  with  his  sub- 
ject, he  tells  us  that  one  great  object  of  his 
work  is  to  '  excite  in  the  mind  of  die  anti- 
quary or  historian,  a  desire  to  consult  publi- 
cations of  a  more  extensive  and  particular 
nature.*  The  general  reader  will  ,  not  need 


feet ;  its  leugdi,  from  die  forepart  of  the  head 
to  the  setting  on  the  tail,  was  eight  feet.— 
Lach  horn  was  live  feet  ten  inchi'S  long ;  at 
the  }«ilm,  eighteen  inches  broad:  on  the 
right,  seven,  and  on  the  left,  eight  tine 
branches,  distant  from  cadi  other,  at  the  ex- 
tremities, eight  feet.  The  whole  of  the  bones 
were  in  die  highest  state  of  perfection  and 
preservation,  ami  put  together  with  strict 
care  and  anatomical  accuracy  :  a  small  part 
of  one  hoof  appeared  to  be  all  lliat  was  want- 
ing. 

'This  rarity  was  disco '.(.'M 1  on  die  14th 
March,  1819,  in  a  solid  bed  of  shell  man, 
1 8  feet  beneath  the  surface,  in  a.  part  of  a 
field  very  n>  r  to  dm  place  of  its  c-xiiibilion  ; 
and  which  it  was  evident  had  not  in  any  pe- 
riod been  dug  up  or  disturl  ed  since  die  de- 
posit of  the  animal. .  ■ 

'  The  sight  of  the  skeleton  of  an  elk,  of 
a  spec  ies  now  totally  extinct  or  unknown,  na- 
"  in  my  mind  a 
a  to  wt 

they  die  inhabitants  of  this  or  the 

autedeluviau  world,  or  did  this  «tu 
animal  live  even  before  the  period  of  the 
earth's  n  novation,  a-,  related  by  the  prophet 
Moses :  for  I  was  ut  that  moment  most  power- 
fully imprest  widi  the  idea,  diat  the  fossil 
hones  of  animal  i,  Ike.  found  sometimes  in 
beds  of  marl,  in  blocks  of  marble,  and  va- 
rious rocks,  could  not.  in  every  case,  have 
been  deposited  and  inclosed  by  fh»  action  of 
die  waters  of  the  vjeneul  dtluge    Nor  do 


I 

to  die  conjecture  t  hut,  as  the  thought  is  spe- 
culative mid  abstruse,  I  will  not  pursue  it ; 
but  rather  amuse  you  widi  reciting  the  parti- 
culars of  an  advertisement  we  also  met 
widi  at  ISullaugh,  which  I  tii.tiK.  in  poiat  of 
wtctwuxrutg  tm-itenu  ni,  quite  equal  to  any 
thing  produced  on  the  odier  side  of  the 
water. 

"'To  die  formers  of  the  North.  A  great 
bargaiit ! !  I  The  one-third  of  the  OaUaugh 
Brewery  to  be  sold,  to  pay  an  execution,  be- 
cause interest  was  not  paid  in  time.  It  i» 
to  be  sold  next  Wednesday,  the  26th  of  das 
month,  by  auction,  on  the  premises. 

'  "  This  one-third  part  of  the  brewery,  ui 
the  vear  1813,  brought  a  clear  income  of 
(MOl.,  all  expenses  paid;  and  since  tint 
time  it  is  well  known  that  this  same  tlunl 
part  has  yielded  400*.  yearly.  Com  is 
cheaper  now,  and  ale  as  dear  as  ever.  Now 
any  body  that  hath  common  sense,  and  a 
little  skill  at  reckoning,  must  know  tii.it  Hoo/. 
is  not  too  '  much  for  such  a  concern  as  tins  I 
and  it  is  about  800/.  that  is  on  it ;  and  it 
may  be  paid  by  degrees.  It  has  been  set  by  a 
mortgagee  these  two  years  past,  at  Goi.  a  yean 
die  interest  of  1000/.;*  and  the  man  that  lias 
it  is  making  a  fortune,  and  it  is  his  advan- 
tage to  keep  it  going  on  as  it  is.  Money  a 
scarce,  to  be  sure  ;  but  let  two  or  three  stout 
fanners  join  and  pay  the  present  execution, 
or  may  be  a  part  of  it,  and  put  their  barley 
in  die  mash-tub :  let  them  get  a  clerk  and 
carry  on.  TIms  income  of  it  would  be  better 
for  diem  than  two  quarter-lauds.  Many  a 
poor  man  now  a  days  out  of  bread,  would  be 
glad  to  do  the  business  for  30/.  or  4t>i  » 
year,  and  pay  his  employer  a  good  round 
sum  at  die  year's  end.  They  may  talk  of 
scud  lug  corn  ofT  die  country— -here  is  a  mar- 
ket by  die  fire-sidc^rertain  profit  without 
risk.  Come  on  then,  my  boys,  ami  bid,  u 
you  have  money  ;  if  not,  it  is  a  pity — y0" 
will  miss  a  good  bargain,  such  as  way 
come  your  way  again  in  a  hurry." — lA*£- 
i^J^UiO,  1830.'.    .  , 


Srltrtion  of  French  MeMks.    The  r**»> 
duftnms  and  AeeontfumimeiUt  In?  M  i  it.woi- 
*r.i.i.t  Jam<s,  of  the  Conservatoire  K'tfi1, 
Pari*;  the  Poetry  In,  Kv«rsu*9  Horar, 
F.so.    Fart  I.    Lomhin,  1825. 
It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  how  ol«tioate 
and  how  erroneous  popular  opiuioiis  often  are  • 
a  few  years  ago,  it  would  have  been  a  sort  o 
misprision  of  treason  to  doubt  dial  the  r  ^J*3' 
wore  wooden  shoes,  and  had  nodiing  mv 
national  music.   Time,  however,  has  coa- 
vinced  us  that,  for  their  unden-limdiilg,  tliej 
find  'nodiing  like  U.-adier;'  and  that, 
we  denied  them  die  merit  of  possessing  m£ 
sic,  dieir  airs  are,  as  Mr.  Roche  justly  "ft 
serves,  'sighed  in  the  boudoir,  «no»wJ 
upon  the  stage,  double  our  elasticity  m  ttje 
ball-room,  and,  as  we  walk  die  attee^ 
gle  with  the  very  air  we  breathe.  *'e,,*7 
of  Salloun  declared,  if  he  raaih-  ^ 
of  (he  country,  he  would  not  care  »» 

— "  "~  ^ZZTia 

•  «  The  intetest  of  monty  is  su  P«  e*01'" 

tlMlitias'Mutor.Di 
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(be  laws :  and,  in  France,  it  is  known  that  in  | 
*ar  one  single  air  has  tumu  1  thousands  into 
bones;  and  that,  in  peace,  a  vaudeville  forms  i 
au  a  ace  the  solace  from  oppression  and  the ' 
iasa  of  revenue. 

It  was  said  of  Voltaire,  that,  in  his  treat-  j 
nwnt  of  Soakspcarc,  he  acted  as  highwaymen ; 
■au. — robbed  first,  and  tlien  found  safety  in ; 
murdering  his  prey ;  the  .same  remark  will  j 
snpry  with  regard  to  French  music,  which,  at 


t  it  has  been  most  untnerci- 
by  our  English  artist*,  has 
Iry  them  H  worthless.  But- 
described'' how  our 


that  'one  half  of 


v»  and  concerted  pieces  produced,  for  die 
last  twmty  years,  on  our  stager  owe  their  on-  j 
fin  to  France.' 

W  e  confess,  however,  that  we  are  not  great  < 
admirers  of  French  music  generally ;  though,  \ 
d  it  were  ail  like  that  Mr.  Roche  has  selected, 
*id  we  doubt  not  can  select,  we  should  re- 
tract our  assertion.  Wc  expect  and  hope 
rial  he  wdl  vindicate  French  music,  and 
jcoejal  us  with  models  of  real  excellence 
in  every  style  of  composition. 
We  have  alreaily  alluded  to  die  plan  of 
,  and  then  murdering  a  prey; 
in  regard  to  French  music, 
'  the  plea  of  improvement,  to 
and  impair  iu  beauty ! 
whom  the  musical  world  will, 
'  itself  largely  indebted, 
airs  with  English,  not 
Fitara  word*,  for  whkh  he  gives  the  follow- 
reason : — 

'  ft  is  commonly  imagined  that,  the  French 
.r.-.-uaje  1-  iug  a  mi  ft,  Irs.'.,  or  unaccent- 
ed language,  French  music  must  necessa- 
rily partake  of  the  same  vague,  pale,  and 
aimost  insipid  character,  and  be  unfit  for 
«T.,-d»  ptrss^sing  fuller  cadences,  a  distinct 
rLydan,  and  a  marked  and  regular  emphasis. 
Ifca  tab  is  a  wrong  supposition.  Tlie  French 
bfefesf  Iht:  original  r\ythm  fit  its 

*  0/ 

"  uisnamed  melody;  buto 
*«i  rx(unud  iu  accents,  which  are  as  regular 
a*  fully  marked  as  diose  of  the  Italian, 
'  ut  which,  frequeutly  falling  in  French  on  t 
note,  and  other  letters  which  have  scarcely 
pretensions  to  sound,  lose  the  beauty  of 
ti*»r  effort,  and  even  sometimes  produce  a 
trrtjirary  impression.    In  fact,  both  the  music 
ir«d  the  language  are  iujuml  by  their  union  ; 
i"t  if  French  were  spoken  as  tt  it  tung,  with 
or  sleeping  syllable  raised  into 
■  fulness,  in  order  to  meet  the  mu- 
lt, it  would  become  a  most  barba- 


The  rhythm  of  tUeKnglish  lan- 
onlv  eorres] 


» ponds 

raccentsofFrt  n.  il  music,  but 
1  i<>  cadences  to  Ik-  filled  with  rich,  and 
harmonious  energy,  (in  tins  ground,  there- 
fc*e»  Eityrfiah  w*«rds  have  been  applied  to  th<> 
UtotnoK  melodies.  They  are  original,  and 
tlieir  M&or,  while  he  admits  that  hi  has  1  1- 
deavoaaed  to  support  his  assertions  by  exam- 
pie,  Qk>ts  that  his  failure,  if  he  should  be 
doeaed  to  have  failed,  though  proof  indeed 
of  ^^pc^diy,  will  not  he  cornered 


as  affecting  the  correctness  of  a  system 
which  in  abler  hanibj  must  have  been  esta- 
blished.' 

It  is  not  to  modem  or  common-place 
Trench  airs  that  Mr.  Roche  has  contined 
himsi:lf;  he  has  turned  back  seven  centu- 
ries, and  gone  to  the  time  of  the  troubadours, 
when  love  and  loyalty  were  combined,  and 
the  '  lay  of  the  troubadour  first  breathed  of 
love  and  glory  * 

There  are  two  Uiings  to  be  considered  in 
noticing  this  work— die  music  and  the  songs ; 
the  first,  possessing  all  the  claims  of  es- 
tablished cliaracter,  lias  the  advaotage  of  ac- 
compauimeuU  and  introductions  composed 

S a  native  of  France,  and  a  lady  whose  qua- 
cations  for  the  task  will  be  found  register- 
ed amongst  die  prizes  of  die  Conservatoire 
Koval. 

The  second  is  die  songs  themselves,  which 
are  original ;  and  while  they  are  admirably 
adapted  to  the  music,  tliey  iwssess  great  me- 
rit as  poetical  compositions.  One  of  these 
we  subjoin  s— 

«i  hivc  a  nose,  «  hOVMl  rose. 


was  no  hope  of  having. a  work  from  die 
great  magician.  W  hat  was  to  be  done  ?  Ger- 
man ingenuity  for  onec  was  prompt — a  no- 
vel was  even  then  announced  as  a  translation 
from  die  English  of  Sir  Waher  Scott ;  and, 
although  the  work  would  do  no  credit  to  die 
Minerva  press,  yet,  such  is  the  magic  of 
Scott  a  names  that  it  not  only  sold  in  Ger- 
many, but  has  been  translated,  and  repub- 
lished, by  booksellers  who  are  known  to  en- 
tertain a  most  rancorous  hostility  to  die  im- 
puted author;  at  least,  if  we  may  nidge  from 
a  published,  but  afterwards  suppressed  at- 

appcared  iu 


they  *se 
ic  of  die 


partners  of  die 


at  the  very 
house  wvis 


'  I  have  a  rose,  a  Ii>»ely  nne, 

That  blushes  sweetly  in  my  bower ; 
And  on  her  stem,  in  clutter*,  glows 

Toe  budding  hope  oi  many  a  slower. 
Tli  ii  why  on  other  blooms  should  stray 

My  wild  thoughts,  my  inconstant  eye  ? 
Can  other  blossoms  e'er  display 

Su  pure  a  scent,— »o  rich  a  dye  ? 

4  I  have  a  (eta,  a  peerleu  rem, 

That  fastens  luund  my  very  heart ) 
None  in  a  monarch'*  diadem 

C%o  e'er  a  brighter  lustre  dart. 
Tuen  round,  when  other  brilliants  gleam, 

Why  should  I  bear  an  envious  sigh  ? 
What  gem  can  shed  so  put*  a  beam. 

So  dear,  as  tried  affection's  rye  :' 

We  are  really  glad  to  see  French  music 
rescued  from  the  spoliations  of  our  English 
marauders ;  and  we  trust  Mr.  Roche  wdl  not 
rest  satisfied,  until  be  1ms  made  a  British 
public  fully  acquainted  with  all  the  good  mu- 
sic of  the  trench  school. 


as-owed  as  editor. 

We  have  rarely  met  with  any  tale  of  fic- 
tion more  wretched  than  Walladmoor :  the 
comic  parts  are  destitute  of  humour,  the  sen- 
timental ones  are  wanting  in  sense ;  and, 
although  here  and  there  we  may  meet  wiUi 
a  good  passage,  yet  we  should  as  soon  think 
of  reading  over  a  London  Directory  every 
day,  as  of  reading  Walladmoor  a 


Waltiuimoor :  freely  translated  into  German, 
from  the  J^ns*  of  Sir  Walter  Set* t,  and 
mm  frrely  Irantluied  fnm  the  Gtrman  into 
English.    2  vols.    London,  1825. 

Are  Messrs.  Taylor  and  Hessey  mad  ?  was 
the  question  we  put  to  ourselves,  on  seeing 
Walladmoor  first  announced ;  and  had 
we  l«*n  personally  acquainted  with  Mr. 
r'arrcn  (the  Lord  ( Jgleby  in  every  diing  of 
Covent-Oarden  Theatre),  we  should  have  con- 
sulted him,  although  he  did  put  his  name 
to  articles  about  madness  which  he  after- 
wards acknowledged  he  did  not  write — a 
pious  fraud,  of  course, on  his  part — and  a  bit 
of  mistaken  policy  on  the  part  of  Messrs. 
Taylor  and  llessey,  who  might  have  known 
that  the  name  of  Sir.  Farren  could  confer  no 
popularity  on  that  which  was  not  in  itself 
really  good. 

Our  readers  are  aware  of  the  origin  of 
Walladmoor.    The   Leipsic  fair  had  not 
(thanks  to  the  prolific  character  of  the  Scotch 
ress)  been  without  a  novel  by  the  author  of 
Vavcrley.   One  fair  approached,  and  there 


Strmflnt  and  Charges,  hu  Dr.  T.  F.  Middle- 
ton,  Lrtrd  Bishop  of  Calcutta';  with  Me- 
moir* of  hit  JJfi:  '  Ry  H.  K.  Bokelt, 
D.I).  Bvo.  London,  1824. 

Dr.  Middlcton  was  unquestionably  an  amia- 
ble, yet  by  no  means  a  great  man ;  his  learn- 
ing was  pedantic,  but  he  was  sincere  in 
every  thing  in  which  he  was  engaged ;  he 
was  the  first  bishop  sent  to  India,  and  he 
might  be  said  to  lie  the  only  bishop  in  a 
diocese  where  a  bishop  was  not  wanted.  Ilia 
biographer  has  given  a  list  of  rules  for  his 
future  conduct,  which  he  laid  down  during 
his  voyage  to  Calcutta,  many  of  which  are 
common-place  enough,  and  others  display 
some  cunning.    As  an  instance  of  the  tint 


class,  we  quote  the  following ; — '  Keep 


temper;'  'Be  punctual  and  methodical  in 
busmess;'  'Never  be  in  a  hurry;'  'Rise 
eariy.'  So  much  foe  these  rules,  which  we 
deem  particularly  common-place.  Now  for 
those  which  we  think  show  a  priestly  share 
of  cunning : — '  Nothing  great  can  be  accom- 
plished without  policy;  'Attend  to  forms;' 
'  Manner  is  something  with  every  body,  and 
every  diing  with  some ;'  '  lie  not  forward  to 
assign  reasons  to  those  who  have  no  right 
to  demand  them ;'  '  Be  of  no  party — be  po- 
pular, if  possible.' 

Such  were  a  few  of  the  precepts  of  Thomas 
Fanshaw  Middleton,  the  first  Bishop  of  Cal- 
cutta, wliere  diere  is  as  little  need  of  a  bishop 
as  a  Highlander  has  of  knee-buckles :  that  he 
was  a  respectable  man,  according  to  die  way 
of  the  world,  we  are  willing  to  admit;  but  a 
faidiful  narrative  of  all  he  did  worth  quoting, 
and  all  be  wrote,  might  well  be  comprised  in 
a  half-crown  pamphlet,  and  we  do  not,  mere- 
fore,  see  why  we  should  be  inflicted  with  an 
octavo  of  upwards  of  three  hundred  pages  on 
his  account ;  but  this  is  a  book-making  age, 
and  if  the  public  will  buy  indiscriminately, 
booksellers  will  be  found  ready  to  cater  for 
its  voracity,  without  much  attention  to  die 
merit  of  the  works  diey  publish. 
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now  figuring  away  in  the 


OHIOINAL. 

STAOB  TROL'BLKS  SOT  9TAOE  EFFECTS. 

.  Letter  from  Jonathan  OUworth,  Kxq. 
Mr.  Editor, — I  give  yon  great  credit  for 
having,  in  your  animadversions  on  Miss 
Foote  s  unlucky  affair,  shown  us,  in  prosper  ', 
yet  without  any  apparent  personal  reference, 
k  very  good  picture  of  that  woman  who  is 
now  figuring  away  in  the  newspaper*,  in 

i  se- 
ller 

of  our  great  Kichard,  who  could  himself 
'  outwheedle  the  devil,'— the  prototype  of 
all  those  propermties  Othello  charges  his 
l>esdemona  withal, — and,  in  short,  the  very 
last  person  whom— in  his  privaiecapacity,  as 
ahnaband  and  father— in  his  public  situation, 
as  the  holder  of  fame  and  fortune  (which  vet 
depended  on  a  breath  and  might  hratk  like 
a  bubble) — such  a  man  as  Keen  should  hare 
ntance  with. 

now  stands,  I/>rd  Byron's 
•  felae,  yet  hitherto  sheltered 
rularly  to  this  abandoned 


«  to  thy  buaband.fieiMlto.ti' 

since  it  tp  ears  that,  as  soon  as  the  got  him 
into  a  complete  scrape,  she  moot  obligingly 
left  him  there, — left  him,  as  1  trust,  to  reflect 
Rod  repent,— to  remember  the  wife  who 
warned  him  against  this  sin  or  folly, — the 
children  to  whom  he  was  called  upon  to 
give  a  far  different  example. 

I  have  been  told  this  Mrs.  Cox  was  '  a 
very  swart ,  mxtett,  amiable  creature,'  by  some 
ladies  who  are  really  such  themselves,  and 
have  been  many  months  extremely  angry  at 
Mr.  Kean  for  his  supposed  diabolical  arts 
»in  destroying  so  much  virtue.  Hcally,  Mr. 
Editor,  without,  I  hope,  leaning  unduly 
towards  our  own  sex.  I  cannot  help  being  a 
little  apocryphal  as  to  the  cirri*;  of  any  woman 
married  to  a  pond  husband,  who  is  misled  by 
nny  man,  howere»  invidious  or  talented  or 
determinaWy  and  outrageously  wicked  he 
ronv  be.  A  bad  husband  may  drive  a  wife  to 
had  ways  in  the  phrensy  of  jealousy,  or  from 
the  accumulation  of  distresses  heaped  on  her 
by  his  misconduct;  but  a  wife  receiving 
every  hour  proofs  of  attachment  from  one 
a,  is  inexcusable  if  she  starts  not  with  just 
from  the  offer  of  them  in  another. 
However,  there  is  one  thing  I  like  in  this 
Mrs.  Cox :  she  has  been  so  consummate  a 
hypocrite, — so  thorough  a  coquette,  as  the 
French  term  it,  but,  as  a  plain  man  like  me 
would  say,  so  lewd  a  hussy, — that  she  leaves 
one's  mind  undisturbed  by  any  qualms  of 

tity  on  her  account; — for  this  I  am  glad, 
hate  to  have  my  feelings  of  honest  de- 
testation towards  an  adulteress  distorted 
by  the  remembance  of  her  virtues  and 
good  qualities,  as  they  are  in  Jane  Shore's 
case,  and  have  been  in  a  few  more  since 
then.  It  does  a  man  good  to  have  an  un- 
mingled  feeling  on  a  subject  of  this  nature. 
Probably,  it  it  on  that  account  the  virtuous 
of  the  Times  are  so  " 
f;  for  we  certainly  all 
much  more  tenderly  it  once  felt  on  a  similar 
:  to  be  sure,  R  hjdy  was  then  in  the 


man.  I  oonfeas  my  own  hardhcartnlness :  I 
I  feci  a  little  for  the  man  whose  folly  is  so 
exposed,  not  a  whit  for  the  cunning  jade  who 
drew  him  in ;  but  certes  much,  very  much, 
for  the  wife  of  Othello,  and  her  long  long 
banishment  from  that  heart  where,  if  she 
were  not  held  '  to  be  a  perfect  chrysolite,' 
she  yet  had  an  unquestionable  right  to  be 
held  asa  firm  and  tender  friend  —the  best  and 
strongest  tie  in  social  life  ;  as  the  mother  of 
his  children,  a  tie  extending  even  to  eternity 
—the  fondest,  dearest  that  can  rivet  heart  to 
heart. 

Ah !  Mr.  Editor,  if  Asmodeas,  like  his  great 
predecessor,  chose  to  unroof  dwellings,  and 
tell  us  the  secrets  of  house*  and  hearts,  how 
many  wires  should  we  behold  trembling 
with  fears,  racked  with  doubts,  struggling 
with  the  difficulties  of  life,  and  labouring  to 
supi>ort  the  reputations  of  husbands  who  are 
the  slaves  of  unworthy  passions.  In  how 
many  cases  would  the  pretty  dressy  li 
maid  be  found  the  real  mistress  of  the 
sion,  while  the  pale,  altered,  nominal  one, 
aged  before  her  time  by  care;  her  temper 
submissive,  yet  acerbated;  her  mind  active, 
yet  confused ;  full  of  tenderness,  watching 
for  one  kind  task,  one  gentle  word ;  enduring 
unmerited  anger,  shrinking  from  undeserved 
contempt,  smothering  rage,  dissembling  sor- 
row, stifling  jealousy,  enduring,  day  after 
day,  pangs  no  tongue  can  describe,  and  sink- 
ing at  last  slowly,  but  prematurely, — presents 
an  appalling  heartrending  view  of  suffering 
on  the  one  hand,  and  vice  on  the  other. 
Rut  let  him  keep  his  knowledge  to  himself, 
unless  he  is  aware  that  shame  can  effect  what 
better  motives  cannot,  and  that  the  press  in 
London  can  answer  the  purposes  effected  in 
by  old  maids,  male  gossi|M,  chat- 


quent  who  is  caught  Handled'  without  mercy, 
whilst  those  who  escape  the  law  also  escape 
every  other  lash,  lucre  are  vampires  in 
voluptuousness,  whose  cruelty  equals  their 
profligacy — such  would  1  drag  to  light ;  there 
are  others,  mere  contemptible  slaves  to  bn«e 


tering  apothecaries,  investigating  excisemen, 
news-dealing  chandlers,  and  question-asking 
school-mistresses.  If  a  weekly  expose'  will 
guard  public  morals,  and  examine  early 
I  symptoms  of  mischief,  so  as  to  prevent  crime 
and  check  the  causes  of  misery  and  guilt  in 
their  progress — in  Heaven's  name,  let  the 
columns  devoted  to  cultivating  mind  be  given 
to  assisting  morality ;  insure  to  us  happiness, 
rather  than  knowledge,  and  give  those  powers 
claimed  by  the  belles  le  tires  to  the  labours 
of  a  coterie  at  the  village  barber's,  where 
characters  are  cut  by  sharp  razors;  at  the 
baker's  shop,  where  servants  tell  tales  of  their 
mistresses ;  or  the  tea-drinking  party,  where 
these  in  turn  betray  the  nods  and  winks  the 
stolen  looks  and  pretty  presents,  jjassing 
between  matters  and  maids,  widows  and  ap- 

frentices.  Spirit  of  research!  spare  them  not, 
conjure  thee,  from  the  coronet  to  the  count- 
ing-house, the  dashing  man  of  fashion  to  the 
sober  citizen,  the  young  and  flippant  to  the 
sage,  sentimental,  and  hoary  sinner, — bring 
ali  out,  and  prove  the  press  the  best  court  of 
justice,  as  well  as  the  best  inquisition  the 
world  has  yet  beheld.  In  such  a  view  of  it 
I  will  say,  with  Dr.  Slop,  '  though  I  am  no 
great  advocate  for  the  inquisition,  yet  it  has 
B  tact;  and, though  scandal  is  a  hateful  thing 
in  society,  it  has  its  uses,  and  the  London 


I  feel  myself  the  more  galled  on  this  sub- 
ject, be»use  I  do  not  like  to  sea  the  delin- 


I  have  been  to  see  Kent  at  the  Olympic , 
and  feel  a  little  proud  of  my  judgment,  when 
I  said  that  he  had  talents  for  comedy,  since 
he  certainly  performed  Spunge  excwdinsrly 
well.  By  the  way,  I  do  not  much  like  the 
character,  as  one  brought  before  us  to  excite 
laughter.  Hunger,  from  whatever  it  may 
arise,  is  too  serious  to  make  a  jest  of. 

I  also  thought  my  young  doctor  (a»  I 
used  to  call  him)  showed  decided  talent  in 
the  tragic  character  of  the  Jew.  I  was  often 
vexed  with  him :  he  dwelt  too  long  OR  hb 
words,  was  at  rimes  much  too  declamatory, 
and  therefore  unnatural  ;  but  he  showed  *t 
certain  times  extraordinary  power.  H< 
brought  tears  into  many  eyes,  and,  I  tai« 
it,  those  are  not  common  visitants  at  the 
Olympic. 

By  the  way,  Mr.  Editor,  I  cannot  conceive 
why  the  minor  theatres  in  London  are  so 
much  worse  supplied  with  that  class  of  per- 
formers demanded  by  tragedies  and  come- 
dies (as  such  things  were),  than  any  provin- 
ctat  ones  I  ever  entered.  The  women,  in 
particular,  are  far  below  what  one  could  sup- 
pose any  servant's  hall  would  furnish  in  this 
educated  age,  and  it  was  certainly  mottnyinfll 
to  see  Kent,  as  it  was  last  winter  to  see 

StTiaS  W_^J&\!*& 
wnn  sucn  a  company,    t  must  nan,  men 

pantomime  is  very  good,  and  their  clown  a 
person  of  great  ability  and  intelligence. 
There  appears  altogether  a  dearth  of  brains 
among  tne  females,  exttmitety,  in  these  mat- 
ters, which  I  cannot  comprehend ;  for,wiuW 
meaning  any  compliment,  I  used  to  think 
that,  in  general,  the  advantage  lay  on  that  side 
when  I  was  young,  for  acuteness,  raillery 
the  tact  for  seizing  on  the  ludicrous  or  ex- 
hibiting  tlie  sentimental,  all  the  girls  of  mj 
acquaintance  beat  the  boys  hollow.  There  * 
noxc  a  hundred  pounds  laid  out  upon  ever) 
one  of  them  for  ten  pounds  Mr*.  It  does  no 
appear  to  me  to  pay  interest.  Think  of  this 
Mr.  Editor,  and  throw  some  light,  if  you  can 
by  way  of  assisting  your  sincere  admirer  an. 
friend,  josatiiax  oldwortut. 

Jamtary  20«,  1825. 

THE  milTl'IU  Or  A  COMMOX  C0CJCIL 
MAN. 

'  Tn  r.r  manage  these  things  better  In  France 
says  Sterne.  Do  they?  says  I ;  then,  egad 
I'll  go  there.  Some  one,  I  forget  who,  sail 
before  I  was  bom,  all  roads  lead  to  Rom< 
and,  since  I  was  horn,  they  say,  tow  Its  ri« 
mint  mci  ml  a  Pari*.  So  to  Puis  I  will  gs 
Now,  having  made  up  my  mind  to  do  thi> 

1  TSt  «?^l^of 

should  I  meet  going  in,  but  my  old  frien 
MattySatnpaon,  and  Mm  ' 
says  Matty 4  my  old  friend,  i 
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*rer— '  I  want  a  passport  fcr 

ie  do  we.'—'  \\  Vn  do  you  gof— 'To-rnor- 
— '  So  do  we.  — *  By  what  conveyance  ?' 
7W  Lrverpool  steamer.  — «•  So  do  we.'-— 
Vnd  the  trio,  in  one  to  ice,  as  if  by  inspi- 
-auoa,  exclaimed,-—'  Then  we  all  go  inge- 
Aer.'     While  Matty  is  giving  his  name, 
]i*ct  of  abode,  civil  qualities,  ice.,  to  the 
curx,  I  will  do  the  same  to  you,  with  a  little 
detail.    My  friend  Matty  is  a  citizen 
ad  conunort    councilman  of  I /union,  a 
Iram-faper  by  profession,  and,  in  his  own 
xkaM  rery  wise  man  By  nature,  he  snuffles 
his  nose — which  his  French  master 
would  aid  him  in 
with  the  true  Parisian  ac- 
he told  Matty,  who  thought  that  it 
■odd  even  supply  the  delect  of  not  knowing 
w  Uoeuair*-.    lie  found,  indeed,  French  to 
>  only  nasal  English,  and  even  put  it  to  the 
tvoof,  as  we  shall  rind  bye  and  bye.  Mnttv 
■ad  ambition ;  and  what  bosom  has  not  some 
j*-  or  other  evinced 

'Tbeglonou*  fault  of  angcl«  and  ofgo  Is.' 
Watty  did  not  asprre  to  the  scarlet  hat  and 
*  rfcing?  of  a  cardinal :  he  haled  extremities ; 
re  sNafaa  rrs  was  his  motto,  and  he  preferred 
we  starlet  (town  of  an  alderman.  Once  this 
irW  in  his  head,  Matty  resolved  on  qualify  - 
fin  UbhrsT  for  it  I  he  sunk  the  shop,  turned 
wtf  hat  business  to  his  two  counter-jumpers, 
in  the  concern,  on  condition 


onty  ten  per  cent,  interest ;  and, 
i  part,  he  bound  himself  to  leave  off  the 
t  mi  business  of  a  linen-draper.  These 
,""fnei  sealed.  Matty,  with  his  conscience 
'  -:*,  offered  himself  as  candidate  foreom- 
raoa  couacihnan.  Now  Matty  had  always 
a  good  heart,  and  would  do  a  kind  turn  for  a 
'4'ighbuor,  when  he  thought  it  did  not  stand 
in  the  way  of  his  own  interest.  Matty. 
•  of  Ins  own  election,  canvassed  bis 
r,  Mr.  I 'arson,  and  ;dl  his  friends, 
Mr.  Drysalter,  'for,*  said 


f  being  chosen,  so  give  pluro- 
Drysalter.'  Tliey  did  so, 
and  lack-a-day!  Matty  just 
•  to  gain  him  his  election. 
In  pbuQ  English,  he  lost  it — and  with  it  the 
prudent  (as  he  belie\ed)  of  franking  two- 
penny post  letters.  On  another  occasion, 
however,  he  was  more  successful.  There  is 
-<*hing  like  a  trip  across  the  sea  for  dispell- 
ing gnef  and  m*tar»cV>ly,  and  so  I  would 
'-'J  Horace  to  his  fere,  whose  tram  mart 
nertmi  was  only  a  humbug  to  keep  the  Ro- 
mans in  Rome.  Matty  was  of  my  opinion, 
and  to  off  he  set  to  France,  qualified  with  a 
«Hldmed    parse  and   his  nasal  snuffle. 

>  had  never  travelled  further  than 
:  WaWremuow,  *  fancied  all 


a  passport  for  going  to  Paris,  than  he  would 
for  gome  to  Bow ;  of  course,  he  did  not  get 
one.  How  be  contrived  to  reach  Pari?  with- 
out it  is  what  I  could  never  learn,  but,  hav- 
ing arrived  there,  it  was  his  ill  luck  to  pass 
ioie  one  evening  before  a  sentry-box,  in  the 
•Tie  Muut-uxartre ;  the  sentry  cried  out  an 
Imx,  but  Matty,  who,  to  the  advantage  of 
ot  knowing  a  word  of  French,  added  that 
°f  *  great  opacify  of  the  auditory  nerves, 


heard  nothing, 
pacing  between  the  soldier  and  "the  sentry- 
boa.  This  was  a  direct  attack  on  the  post ; 
the  soldier  barred  the  passage  with  his  fire- 
lock, and  cried  a  mot,  ranmrade ; — the  post 
turned  out,  and  soon  turned  in  poor  Matty, 
who,  with  pitiful  face,  was  interrogated  by 
the  officer  in  French,  and  received  Matty  s 
answers  in  English,  as  follows  : 
1  Who  are  you  f 

'  What  is  the  matter,— what  hare  I  done  V 
*  Where  are  your  papers  V 
'  I  did  not  mean  no  harm  to  nobody.' 
4  Produce  your  papers,  or  we  shall  search 
you." 

« I  am  a  citizen  and 


The  officer,  finding  Matty  did  not  snenk 
French,  ordered  him  to  l»e  searched  :  nothing 
was  found  on  him  but  a  ItUkt-daur  from  an 
obliging  lady,  who  kindly  offered  to  be  ca- 
terer for  all  his  carnal  appetites  during  his 
stay  in  Paris  ;  but  there  was  neither  name 
nor  address  on  it  So,  after  depriving 
MaUy  of  the  means  of  corrupting  the  guard, 
and  relieving  him  of  his  watch,  to  prevent 
bis  counting  the  tedious  hours,  he  was  safely 
lodged  au  violm*  for  the  night.  The  lamen- 
tations of  Jeremiah,  compared  with  those  of 
Matty,  were  but  as  die  bleating  of  the  lamb 
that  had  lost  its  dam,  to  the  roaring  of  tin- 
lioness  deprived  of  her  whelps,  in  vain 
was  silence  imposed  on  him  ;  even  the  word 
silence  Matty  interpreted  ttt  n  Lmcr,  and  he 
roared  the  louder,  fancying  the  lance  ready 
U>  transpierce  him.  At  length  morning  ar- 
rived, and  Matty  was  brought  up  for  exami- 
nation as  a  vagal  lond,  without  a  passport : 
fortunately,  the  officer  spoke  a  little  Euglish, 
which  he  had  learned  at  Dartmoor  and  on 
board  our  prison -ships;  and  though  he  general- 
ly displayed  his  gratitude  to  the  hapless  Eng- 
lish who  fell  into  his  clutches,  bv  treating  them 
with  similar  gentleness  to  that  he  had  re- 
ceived, yet  there  was  something  so  inex- 
pressibly comic  in  poor  Matty's  sorrow,  that 
he  had  not  the  heart  to  find  in  Matty's 
wanting  a  passport,  indices  of  a  conspiracy 
again  ■  the  Bourbons,  and  he  asked  him 
where  he  lived ;  bat  poor  Matty's  brain  was 
so  liewildered,  that  he  could  not  explain, 
save  that  it  was  at  Hamburgh ;  he  was  then 
asked  whether  he  knew  any  one  at  Paris. 
'Yes  ;  M.  Barrillon,  the  banker.'  Monsieur 
B.  was  sent  for ;  Matty  roared  out,  snuffling 
and  snivelling,  for  he  always  seemed  to  be 
crying, '  How  d'ye  do  1  don  t  you  know  me  ? 
why,  I  am  Matty, — Matty  Sampson ;  you 
know  you  corned  to  see  me  at  Walthamstow, 
with  Mr.  Moneypenny,  the  banker,  and  we 
all  goed  to  the  Epping  Hunt  together.'  So 
many  circumstances  detailed  in  one  breath 
nibbed  the  rust  off  Monsieur  B.'s  metnorv, 
and  Matty  was  liberated,  and  so  overjoyed 
that  he  forgot  his  purse  and  watch,  which  he 
did  not  dare  go  back  to  claim :  it  is  quite 
unnecessary  to  say  that  he  quitted  Paris 
instantly ;  and  he  was-  not  to  bmroe  if  war 
was  not  declared  against  F 
to  a  citizen  of  Ijondon. 


TBI  COVKTKT  TOWJf. 

!  Is  my  annual  excursion  of  pleasure,  I  this 
year  chose  Lincolnshire  as  the  theatre  of  my 
j  exploits;  a  country  famed,  and  very  properly 
J  famed,  for  its  good  old-fashioned  hospitality, 
|  freed  at  once  from  that  ceremonious  restraint 

(which  is  too  apt  to  intrude  itself  among  visit- 
ing circles,  and  to  convert  a  society  intended 
for  pleasantry  into  one  of  insipidity  and  irk- 
someness.  My  good  fortune  led  me  more 
immediately  to  ■■  ■  ,  a  place  in  itself 
small  ami  uniti 


 ,  a  place  in  iNelf 

nriting,  but  where  all  the  bo- 
-mentioned  advantages  arc  particularly 
spicuous  :  the  streets,  to  be  sore,  from  the 
y  site  on  which  thev  stand,  are  not  veiV 

we  hold  the 


!  as  a  1 


con 
I. illy 


ancle,  as  matters  of  no  essential  importance ; 
neither  do  the  environs,  though  very  extensive 
and  open,  offer  many  of  those  rural  attrac- 
tions which,  in  the  shape  of  honey-suckled 
hedges,  murmuring  streams,  woodbtned  cot- 
tages, Ice  Sec.  tec,  make  some  favoured 
neitrhliourhoods  so  romantic  and  beautiful. 
At  ,  we  miss  not  these ;  it  is  only 


the  solitary,  who  takes  his  fill  of 
gifted  by  nature,  that  is  listless  and  unhappy 
w  ithout  them.  The  i  nhabitants  gratify  them- 
selves much  more  to  their  satisfaction,  by  a 


perpetual  friendly 


light,  with  its  accompanying  tranquillity,  are 
alike  welcome  to  them.  The  smoking  nm, 
the  well-buttered  cake,  beneath  whose  abun- 
dance the  table  groans,  and  to  the  superlative 
excellence  of  which  damsels  young,  health- 
ful, lovely,  and  untainted,  pay  such  unquali- 
fied devoirs  as  would  utterly  astound  the 
more  fashionable,  delicate,  and  pale-faced 
maidens  of  the  city,  inspire  the  assembled 
party  with 
grateful  v 

With  far 
hours  fry 
tempting 


The  Uack-bolc. 


no  longer  any 
cards  are  the  order  of  the  day. 

Games  are  selected  which  will  admit  of 
glee,  chit-chat,  laughter,  and  various  agree- 
able interruptions,  which,  in  the  more  sober 
and  abstruse,  are  rendered  inadmissnble  i- 
and  much  more  attention  is  paid  to  the  love- 
beaming  eyes  of  the  fair,  than  to  the  more 
ostensible  amusement  of  the  evening.  \ 
know  no  place  where  there  appears  to  be  so 
much  sincere  inquiry,  such  real  sympathy, 
whether  of  grief  or  jov,  pleasure  or  pain,  after 
the  absent,  as  here."  The  old,  " 


the  young,  collect 
interesting  picture. 
How  happy  should  we  be  if  such  an  una- 
mmity  were  more  general ;  but  it  exists  only 
among  a  people  far  removed,  not  orrly  by 
distance,  but  their  recluse  situation,  from  the 
more  busy  and  lea  happy  world ;  wheie  the' 
leading  persons  of  the  place,  by  their  urba- 
nity and  social  dispositions,  give  a  tone  to 
those  kindly  feelings,  through  all  the  ramifi- 
cations of  the  inhabitants,  which  are  the  life 
and  soul  of  these  grateful  sojourning* ;  where 
no  pnde  of  birth,  nor  the  sttU  more  contemn- 
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tible  pride  of  wealth,  create  invidious  dis- 
tinctions ;  where  all  are  welcome  who  have 
Rood  behaviour  and  discretion  to  recommend 
them  1    Such  is  ■  — .    It  presents  a 

scene  admirably  calculated  to  tranquillize 
the  more  turbulent  impulses  of  the  mind, 
and  to  preach  a  good  practical  sermon  on  the 
futility  of  seeking  happiness  by  the  pursuits 
of  ambition ;  by  those  glossy  attractions 
which  the  storm*  of  adversity  too  frequ  -ntly 
wash  assay,  leaving  a  deformed  and  wretch- 
edly contrasted  ruin  behind.  ai.Ost. 


»n.  xxnt. 

Ik  my  last  ramble  I  puriioscly  omitted  no- 
ticing my  visit  to  Westminster  Hall,  to  wit- 
ness  the  jury  assessing  the  price  of  a  pair 
of  gmlt  antlers,  with  which  Mr.  Kean  has  en- 
riched Cos's  Museum,  since  all  die  newspa- 
pers teem  with  the  details,  and  all  the  world 
knows  that  they  were  valued  at  8001 ;  but, 


which  at  no  period  of  its  history 
"  igh.  Snake,  in  the  comedy  of 
the  School  for  Sandal,  acknowledges  that 
he  lived  by  the  b  tdness  of  his  character,  ami 
I  confess  I  felt  alarmed  lest  immorality  on 
the  stage  should  bear  a  premium,  when  I 
found  Miss  Foote's  salary  raised  from  nine  to 
twenty  guineas  a  week,  on  no  other  ground 
bat  because  all  the  world  knew  that  she  had 
strayed  from  the  pallia  of  virtue.  My  fears 
were  not  a  little  strengthened  when  I  recol- 
lected that  a  certain  eminent  actor  has  as 
many  illegitimate*  as  would  form  a  stage 
"an;  and  I  really  expected  nothing 
than  that  Mrs.  Oox  would  be  engaged 
fti  appear  in  the  revived  play  of  the  City  Ma- 

No  person,  I  believe,  lor  a  moment  douhted 
Mr.  Kean's  courage,  and,  therefore,  it  could 
not  be  necessary  for  him  to  outrage  public 
dectmcy,  l>y  appearing  before  the  public  a 
little  week  after  he  had  been  convicted  of 
double  adultery  in  a  court  of  justice;  but 
what  is  it  that  actors  and  managers  will  stick 
at  to  fill  a  house  ! 

Monday  came,  and  with  it  a  prodigious 
mob  to  all  the  doors  of  Ihniry-Ijuie  Theatre, 
which  was  filled  from  the  lamps  to  the  ceiling 
of  the  shilling  gallery,  at  one  simultaneous 
i ;  and  had  the  house  been  as  large  as 
n't  Amphitheatre,  whieh  held  87,000 
it  would  scarcely 


The  moment  the  curtain  drew  up  the  cla- 
mour began,  and,  on  Mr.  Kean  entering  as 
Glo'ster,  in  the  second  scene,  he  was  greeted 
with  such  yells  and  hisses  as  would  have 
frightened  any  other  man  out  of  his  propriety. 
The  '  winter  of  discontent'  raged  a  perfect 
hurricane,  which  formerly  was  '  glorious 
summer'  to  him.  His  brows  were  not '  bound 
with  victorious  wreaths,'  nor  his  '  stern  ala- 
rums changed  to  merry  meetings.'  '  Grim- 
visaged  war*  smoothed  not  his  wrinkled  front. 
To  him  'diis  restless  world's  but  hell;'  nor 
Ir.  Kean  s  friends,  who 


'  Aspiring  head 
Be  circled  in  a  glorious  diadem.' 
The  confusion  of  Babel  was  like  die  clack 
of  *  tea-party  compared  to  the  uproar  which 
prevailed,  while  every  wag  assailed  ihe  poor 
delinquent  with  some  passage  in  the  play  he 
was  acting  in  dumb  show,  or  culled  from  his 
epistlestu  Mrs.Cox  some  delicate  expressions, 
with  which  they  abound    '  He  capers  nimbly 


a  lady's  chamber,'  says  one:  'O!  yes,' 
s  another,  he  is  food  of '  sportive  tricks ;' 


says 

but  he  has  '  neither  pity,  love,  nor  fear/ 
added  a  third  ;  yea,  but  '  Richard  will  never 
be  himself  again,'  said  a  fourth.  All  agreed 
that  he  had  a  tongue  that  would  wheedle  the 
very  devil. 

The  interview  with  Lady  Anne  would 
liave  been  eminently  ludicrous,  could  a  word 
of  it  have  been  heard  by  the  assembled  mul- 
titude. It  is  true  that,  when  he  thus  addressed 
tfiis  lady— 

«  Vouchsafe,  divine  perfection  of  a  woman. 
Or  these  my  crimes  suppos'd,  to  give  me  leave, 
By  circumstance,  but  to  acquit  myself,' 
every  person  would  deem  it  impossible.  The 
disgusting  and  discarded  Mrs.  Cox  must 
have  usurped  the  place  of  Lady  Anne,  in 
every  imagination,  where  Richard  exclaimed 
'  I'll  have  her,  but  I  will  uot  keep  her  long  ;* 
as  the  alderman  would  do  with  Stanley,  when 
he  is  told  to  look  to  his  wife.  Poor  Mrs. 
Kean,  too,  could  not  fail  of  having  been  sub- 
stituted for  Lady  Anne,  when  Richard  is  thus 
reminded, — ■ 

« Think  on  die  wrongs  of  wretched  Anne,  thy 
wife.' 

Rut  although  more  than  '  ten  voices  cries! 
God  save  King  Richard,'  yet,  in  no  part  of 
the  evening,  could  he  say  with  truth,— 

1  Now,  by  St.  Paul,  the  work  goes  bravely  on.' 

The  scene  in  the  third  act,  when  the  lord 
mayor  and  four  aldermen  have  an  audience 
of  Richard,  excited  much  merriment,  and 
would  have  excited  much  more,  could  the  lis- 
teners, who  were  certainly  not  auditors,  have 
heard  Richard  say : — 
'  I  fear  I've  done  some  strange  offence, 

That  looks  dUpraciom  in  iJt*  titg'i  «y«.  If  to, 

*Tis  just  you  should  repiove.' 

All  these  passages,  and  many  others,  which 
would  have  supplied  a  practical  and  running 
commentary  on  Mr.  Kean's  late  conduct, 
were  lost  amidst  three  hours  of  indiscriminate 
and  uninterrupted  clamour  and  tumult.  No- 
thing, certainly,  could  have  been  more  inju- 
dicious dian  Air.  Kean's  appearance  at  this 
time,  which  all  people  laying  the  least  claim 
to  morality  consider  as  an  indecent  insult, 
displaying  a  want  of  feeling  and  a  contempt 
for  public  opinion.  Mr.  Kean  has,  by  this 
means,  set  even  his  professional  reputation 
on  a  cast,  and  he  seems  determined  to  '  stand 
the  hazard  of  the  die,'  as  he  is  announced 
for  the  character  of  Othello, — the  part  which 
appears  first  to  have  won  him  Mrs.  Cox's 
love — though  by  what  process  of  ratiocina- 
tion I  wdl  not  venture  to  determine.  It  will 
really  be  lamentable  to  see  the  most  perfect 
representation  on  the  ■srtage,  and  such  is 
Kean's  Othello,  gone  through  in  dumb  show, 
while  an  actor  whose  talents  entide  him  to 
respect,  is  subjected  to  the 


gar  insults  of  every  ragamuffin  who  can,  l>y 
paying  a  sbilbng,  assail  him  with  impunity. 

1  lad  M  r.  Kean  waited  a  few  motiiits,  the 
tide  of  indignation  which  has  set  in  so  strong 
against  him  would,  in  a  great  measure,  ban: 
subsided,  and  he  would  have  itnd  the  credit 
of  not  thrusting  himself  on  the  public  gate. 
I  am  no  friend  to  theatrical  rows,  and,  al- 
though I  do  not  regret  that  an  audience  marks 
its  sense  of  the  in 


I  should  be  sorry  to  -see  a  roan  of  Mr.  KeaV, 
talents  driven  from  the  stage  by  clamour; 

would  become  perweu- 


which  in  such, 
lion. 

No  person  knows  better  than  yourself.  Mr. 
Editor,  my  faculty  of  being  iu  two  places  m 
once,  and  therefore  do  not  be  surprised  thai 
I  was  not  only  at  Drury  Lane.  Theatre,  hoi 
at  the  English  Ojiera  House,  on  Monday. 
My  visit  to  die  latter  place  was  to  see  M. 
Jean  Henri,  first  drum-major  to  'die  late 
ex-Emperor  Napoleon,'  whom  he  accom- 
panied in  several  battles,  and  of  course 
played  '  the  Dead  March  in  Saul'  pretty  fre- 
quendy.  He  is  a  dexterous  fellow  < 
he  showered  drum-sticks 
lets  whined  round  his  old  I 
them  as  Father  Roche  did  musket-shots  at 
the  batUe  of  Wexford.  He  formed  a  sort  of 
musical  concert,  by  beating  fifteen  drums,  on 
a  scale  of  two  octaves,  though  a  young  gen- 
Ueman  present  assured  me  that  could  not  be, 
unless  he  had  sixteen  drums  instead  of  fifteen. 
Tlie  airs  he  played  were  principally  French, 
—nay,  start  not,  for  the  French  have  tome 
excellent  music,  as  my  friend,  Eugcruus 
Roche  (who  is  very  properly  and  fiunihady 
called  You  genitu  Roche  ny  the  editor  of  The 
Morning  Post),  has  proved  in  his  French 
Melodies;  but,  lest  I  should  put  your  I 
out  of  tune,  I  will  conclude,  and  thus 
nate  the  Tweoty-third  Ramble  of 


NIL-ADMIRAHI, 

so.  V. 

Th it  we  are  the  must  moral  people  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth  we  firmly  believe,  since  »e 
ourselves  repeat  the  assertion  in  such  a  vari- 
ety of  shapes  that  it  is  become  a  mere  truism. 
That  we  are  a  most  liberal  and  public -spi- 
rited people  we  can  hardly  deny,  so  long  as 
bodi  St.  Paul's  and  Westminster  Abbey  are 
exhibited  for  money,  and  while  so  Batty 
splendid  private  collections  of  paintings, 
continue  inaccessible ;  nor  can  we  for  a  aug- 
ment doubt  of  our  progress  in  refinement 
and  civilization  when  we  look  at  the  mutila- 
tions committed  on  die  statue  in  Hyde  Park, 
or  recollect  the  gross,  vulgar,  and  stupid  ca- 
ricatures and  jests  that  were  made  at  the  time 
of  iu  being  erected.  Yet,  let  us  take  whut 
credit  we  may  for.  our  religious  and  moral 
feeling,  we  certainly  do,  somehow  or  other, 
generally  exhibit  it  in  a  manner  very  little 
creditable  to  ourselves,  or  edifying  to  the  rest 
of  the  world.  It  is  our  peculiarly  strung  mo- 
ral feeling,  we  presume,  that  induces  us  to 
peruse,  with  such  intense  interest,  trials  for 
crim.  con.  and  breaches  of  promise  of  marri- 
age, and  to  confer  upon  the  parties  who  dis- 
tinguish themselves  in  this  manner  an  «c7<ii 
wmch  parses  with  the  vulgar  for  celebrity. 
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'•'<f.  who  lake  so  much  delight  in  declairn- 
*t  agamst  the  prutitgacy  of  our  continental 
Mirfibours, — with  whom,  by  the  bye,  we 
:.  not  on  tii JU'OOIltlt  one  jut  less  willing 
u«octale — we  ought  surely  to  look  a  lit- 
tle nwrr  narrowly  at  home  before  we  give 
«-vhes  the  airs  of  such  straight-laced  mo- 
ii«f.  Bet  we  are  more  decorous :  verily 
vm,  « the  walls  of  the  metropolis,  from  one 

i  pwde  of  adult  err.  and  blazon  forth  arts  of 

i  of  pnb- 
i  doubt 

1  '»  > -i-ut  of  mtr  mceSMve  nvml  for  .!«-- 
i  when  he  considers  what  instructive 
of  lemons  the  Sunday  press  provides  for 
iMvath's  day  readmit '.  at  when  he  ob- 
i  the  a>idity  with  which  the  foulest  gar- 
tar?  9  devoured  Itv  the  public?  If  the  po- 
■wUr  taste  for  narratives  of  crime  und  infamy 

*  admitted  in  proof  of  our  horror  of  them, 
tea  is  there  no  denying  that  we 

•  '  '■  Tt  under  trie  «un 
So  (rest  has  of  late  become  the  morbid  t 

>eit«ib»Uty  and  syrup  athy  of  John  Bull,  that 
-  v-;d,  I'-.  n-iTurd  with  [icculiar  tenderness 
the  laws  of  their 
r  is  looked  upon 
»ihn;  the  felon  as  a  martrr.  All,  in- 
<leed,  who  can  any  way  distinguish  them- 
selves by  their  enormities,  or  by  the  superior 
i  dot  of  their  vices,  become  at  once  objects  of 
Y^tm  interest  and  commiseration.  Their 
viraes  are  trumpeted  forth  to  the  farthest  cor- 
ner of  the  empire  ;  their  lives  are  written, 
t^eir  portraits  are  engraved,  and  every  unec- 
»W  dot  can  be  scraped  up  re  -peeling  them 
»  rma  to  the  world  with  all  due  ceremony, 


in  the  1  Mirror  of  Fashion 
go  at  present,  we  think  that,  if 
come  to  life  a'.min  after  being 
■m  the 

r*i  admiration,  and  be 
for.  so  that  a  person  be 
Livuished,  it  signifies  but  little  in 
orr.  The  old  musty  maxims  about  the  value 
<**  a  good  character  are  now  beginning  to  get 
,e»olete ;  for  we  apprehend  that  die  value  of 
V.  i  rhanirter  w;vs  n«-ver  better  appreciated 
t.'«an  lost  now.  A  man  mar  perform  all  the 
binadrum  duties  of  society,  and  no  one  will 
care  a  fart! una  about  him  ;  but  let  him  only 
vtrssre  public  dec.-ncv,  and  make  some  show 

*  While  we,  in  our  excessive  simplicity, 
"alined  that  t be* celebrated'— for  no'onotu  is 
■>»  ugly  epithet— Miss  Footc,  '  the  most  injur- 
-  of  women,*  was  shrinking  from  ttie  public 
r»,  and,  with  instinctive  feminine  delicacy, 
uuuoasly  sreking  to  avoid  the  fame  that  recent 
rreats  bad  obtained  for  her, — a  paragraph  in 
ilw«  Mirror  of  Fashion*  in  the  Morning  Chroui- 
nide  informed  us  that  she  every  evening occu- 
t»fd  a  private  bos  in  the  theatre  at  Brighton  : 
mdi  k  the  eosriaM*  importune*  of  being  a  ce- 
■rbrated  character.  Bwt  it  must  be  confess- 
ed, that  tbis  same  mirror  does  occasionally 
reflect  jaisji  very  strange  objects  :  it  was  but 
the  other  day,  for  i  stance,  that  it  reflected 
Coloael  Berkeley's  generosity,  and  stated  that 
Miss  Foote  r«e:v-Hl  from  him  an  allowance  of 
£"00  per  aria — as  if  the  poblie  eared  one 


of  profligacy,  aud  he  immediately  emerges 
from  olnscuritv,  and  liecomes  the.  1  observed  of 
all  observers.  I>et  good  sort  of  people  say 
what  they  please,  the  rtlat  of  vice  casts  a  lus- 
tre around  a  man's  name,  just  as  rotten  stink- 
ing fish  shine  in  the  dark. 

It  was  this  kind  of  telnt  that  Mr.  Kean 
obtained  last  Monday  evening,  when  Drury 
Lane  exhibited  a  scene  unparalleled,  not  on- 
ly in  the  annals  of  the  drama,  but  in  the  his- 
tory of  all  civilixed  nations.  Had  it  occur- 
red in  Russia,  we  should  at  once  have  im- 
puted it  to  rite  shocking  barbarism  of  the 
people,  to  their  degraded  suite,  and  to  their 
profligate  manners  ;  bat,  as  it  happened 
among  ourselves:,  a  crrilhed,  enlightened, 
moral,  and  religious  nation,  we  suppose  that 
it  must  he  set  down  to  our  jealous  regard  for 
public  morals,  although  it  must  be  confessed 
that  it  was  a  most  extraordinary  way  of  ma- 
nifesting it.  It  might  have  been  thought, 
that  those  whose  notions  of  propriety  took 
die  alarm  at  the  idea  of  seeming  to  lend  their 
support  to  an  actor  who  had  so  recently  been 
convicted  of  grossly  immoral  conduct,  would 
have  staid  away  from  the  theatre ;  and  that 
those  who  professed  to  admire  the  performer 
rather  than  the  man,  would  not  have  inter- 
rupted the  piece.  Why,  at  such  a  time  and 
in  sneh  a  place,  any  allusion  to  recent  events 
whatever  should  have  been  made,  we  do  not 
perceive, — much  less  why  such  a  disgraceful 
scene  should  have>  taken  place.  We  sup- 
pose, however,  that  the  public,  in  its  consum- 
mate wisdom,  was  perfectly  right ;  and  we 
would  accordingly  advise  other  performers 
to  take  the  hint,  and  pursue  tlie  same  short 
cut  to  notoriety,  and,  as  the  phrase  is,  make 
a  sensation. 

A  provincial  paper,  the  other  day,  mis- 
led by  a  paraaniph  in  the  London  prints, 
stating  that  Miss  Foote  was  about  to  ap- 
pear a  week  ago  at  Invent  Garden,  gave 
a  circumstantial  account  of  the  event,  and 
stated  that,  on  her  entrance,  the  audience 
rose  simultaneous! v,  waved  their  handker- 
chiefs, and  greeted  her  with  other  expres- 
sions of  their  sympathy  and  applause  I— but 
why  or  wherefore,  we  believe  it  would  he 
difficult  to  say.  Some  persons  may  think  this 
very  fine,  others,  very  scandalous :  for  our 
own  parts,  we  only  say  that  John  Bull  likes 
morality  very  much,  but  that  he  likes  hum- 
bug much  better, — and  that,  while  he  advo- 
cates the  cause  of  virtue,  he  does  not 


Tilt  COMFESDIl  M  STOVE. 

Jiuruinp  of  Water.'— Our  town  (or  at  least 
a  part  of  it)  has  been  kept  in  a  state  of  ex- 
citement fur  three  days  and  a  half,  by  a  dis- 
covery which  has  been  made  of  a  mode  of 
using  water  for  fuel !  The  proprietors  of 
coal-mines  and  wood-lands  are  ail  in  alarm 
(by  Monday  we  may  expect  that  panic  will 
spread  among  the  woou-suwyers  and  coal- 
heavers):  the  question  whether  it  will  be  ad- 
visable to  lot  the  liberties  have  the  Schuylkill 
water,  tiow  we  have  this  new  use  for  it,  al- 
ready begins  to  be  discussed;  and  fears  have 
been  expressed  lest  our  professor  of  pyro- 
tecluiv  should  carry  his  art  so  far  as  to  set 
lire  to  the  Delaware!    As  he  has,  however, 


given  his  word  and  honour  that,  before  ha 
attempts  any  Uiing  of  this  kind,  he  will  give 
suitable  notice,  so  that  tin  ships  may* be  re- 
moved, no  apprehensions  on  this  score  need, 
for  the  present  at  least,  be  entertained.  In 
the  existing  state  of  public  feeling,  those, 
perhaps,  are  most  rational,  who  talk  of  peti- 
tioning Congress  to  a«<ess  an  additional  tax 
I  .u  such  a*  Wit  the  Scliuyjkul  water  as  wcll 
as  drink  it. 

Seriously  and  soberly,  Mr.  Augustus  Day, 
■who  resides  at  No.  124.  North  Third  Street, 
has  invented  a  stove,  by  which  it  has  been 
calculated  a  room  may  be  kept  warm  for  a 
whole  day,  and  no  more  than  four  cents" 
worth  of  I-ehigh  coal  be  consumed  in  that 
period:  it  is  of  small  size,  and  in  shape  art 
inverted  cone,  with  several  longitudinal 
openings,  near  the  apex.  <>n  a  grate  widiin 
re  its  a  small  quantity  of  coul.  A  pan  of  wa- 
ter, placed  beneath  the  openings,  insures  a 
constant  supply  of  v. i pour.  In  passing 
through  the  ignite*  coal,  the  aqueous  vapour 
is  decomposed,  and  we  have  that  powerful 
heat  which,  is  produced  by  die  combustion 
of  oxygen  andjjydrogeo.    The  cover  of  the 

pipe,  which  is  raised  and  lowered  he  a  fix- 
ture similar  in  principle  to  that  of  a  sus- 
pended lamp,  and  by  this  contrivance  the 
fire  is  regulated.  So  powerful  is  the  heat, 
that  a  small  quantity  of  water,  thrown  into 
the  Hove,  is  immediately  decompemed,  and 
the  combustion  of  its  component  parts  fol- 
lows of  course.  Of  this  we  have  ourselves 
been  witness. 

The  principle  of  die  invention  has  long 
been  applied  tn  the  mechanic  arts,  especitlly 
by  the  blacksmith,  who,  as  is  well  known, 
when  he  wishes  to  increase  the  heat  of  his 
fire,  throws  on  it  a  small  quantity  of  water. 
( Intfe  years  chemists  haw  in  their  compound 
blow-pipes  made  sundry  new  and  very  va- 
luable applications  of  this  principle  ;  Iwit  the 
honour  of  applying  it  to  domestic  economy 
belongs  to  Mr.  Day  alone.  His  stove  has 
not  yet  been  used  extensively  enough  to 
enable  us  to  speak  positively  ofthe  estimation 
in  which  it  ought  to  be  held  by  thrifty  house- 
keepers ;  but  what  reason  is  there  that  a  prin- 
ciple which  has  long  heen  successfully  ap- 
plied in  the  mechanic  arts,  and  to  push  tho 
discoveries  of  science,  could  not  be  extended 
to  the  common  purpose*  of  life  f  ' 

The  saving  of  fuel  will  be  immense,  if  the 
calculations  which  have  been  made  be  correct ; 
but  this  is  not  the  only  advantage  which  the 
new  stove  promises.  The  aqueous  vapour 
which  is  diffused  through  the  room  keeps 
the  air  in  that  suite  which  is  most  agreeable 
to  the  feelings,  and  most  conducive  to  health. 

On  account  of  the  small  space  it  occupies. 
Mr.  Day  calls  his  invention  'The  Compen- 
dium Stove.'  "That  in  Mr.  Toiler's  book- 
store, in  Chestnut  Street,  is  not  larger  than  a 
tea-urn,  and  has  cost,  including  the  fixtures, 
tfiiitcen  dollars  and  fifty  cents.  The  price  of 
a  stove  without  fixtures,  but  with  eight  feet 
of  pipe,  including  the  regulator,  is  eight  dol- 
lars. Ornamental  stoves,  which  Mr.  Day 
propo* 


»s  the  true  test  of  uueultpus. 
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After  the  compendium  stove  shall  have  been 
brought  more  extensively  into  use,  its  practi- 
cability can  be  determined.  At  preseut  it  is 
a  legitimate  object  of  curiosity,  and,  as  such, 
deserves  the  attention  of  men  of  science,  and 
of  the  public  in  general. — PkiUklp/ua  Co- 
lette. 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 

TO  MART. 
By  J.  F.  i'«a»'*,  Author  of  llogvald. 

O,  thou  weft  to  my  ravished  sight 

All  that  the  earth  balds  fair: 
Thy  fur  in  was  like  those  shapes  of  light 

That  float,  oo  balmy  air, 
Around  the  good,  in  danger's  hour, 
To  guard  them  from  malignant 

O,  like  those  stars  were  thy  dark  eyes, 

That,  *twi«t  the  clouds  of  night, 
Dart  their  sweet  radiance  o'er  the  skies, 

Ooperisbably  bright; 
As  in  refulgent  pomp  they  move, 
Breathing  rich  strains  of  heavenly 

Thy  voice  was  like  that  dulcet  talc. 

Which,  in  the  evening-grove. 
To  those  bright  stats,  the  uightingale 

Tells,  when  she  mourns  her  love : 
And,  as  upon  «by  words  I  hung, 
All  nature  listens  to  her  song—  Mary. 

Thy  breath  i 

Amid  the 
Thy  cheek  of  the  tint  the 

In  the  wealthy  Nile's  gay  bowers ; 
Thy  lips  the  ripe  pomegranate's  hue; 
Thy  veins  the  fragrant  violet's  blue— Mary. 

The  powerful  spell  of  thy  sweet  smilr, 

Like  mooorglaoce  oo  the  deep. 
Cones  o'er  say  soul not  to  beguile 

And  charm  my  woes  to  sleep, 
But  the  dark  surges  of  despair. 
With  light,  to  moke  more  hideous  there-Mary, 

But  O,  thy  shape,  thy  voice,  thine  eyes, 
Thy  smile,  no  more  shall  charm ! 


p  hath  changed  thee  quite* 
And  turned' thy  brightness  into  night — Mary. 

I  drcam'd  thou  wert  as  true  as  fair, 

And  thy  food  vows  of  love 
Sweet  as  the  songs  of  poets  were, 

Or  voice  of  turtle-dove; 
But  treacherous  as  the  mom's  bright  wave. 
That  sinks  the  bark  in  midnight  grave — Mary. 

The  pangs  dial  1  endure  I 
O,  how  my  limbs  with  madness  reel ! 

Can  time  this  anguish  cure  ? 
Nay,  give  to  me  a  peaceful  grave, 
Wbere  yonder  murmuring  willows 
Mary. 


Soon  will  this  breaking  heart  I 

My  sorrows  who  can  tell  ? 
Death  is  to  me  the  only  balm,— 

To  thee  a  long  farewell ! 
Ileap  on  me,  heap  the  turf-clods  high, 
Victim  of  thy  inconstancy— Mary. 

Fling  on  my  tomb  one  simple  flower, 

There  drop  one  pitying  tear ; 
The  thought  shall  sooth  my  partingbour, 
And  render  thee  still  dear. 

;  near  tbee  oft  shall  be, 
from  all  i 
i  Collagt,  Jan. 


AS ACRtOKTIC. 

B.toontrs !  god  of  cheering  .vine  ' 
Sbed  on  me  each  bliss  benign  I 
Thine  are  joys  I  dearly  phie) 
From  thy  presence  sot  row  flies : 
Ever  be  it  mine  to  prove 


Of  earthly  [ 

Friendship,  wine,  and  mutual  I 

Still  the  man  who  knows  no  feast, 
But  when  be  sinks  bensulli  the  beast— 
Whom  drunkenuess  alone  can  please— 
Who  rinds  no  joy  in  social  ciuo— 
I  pronounce  unfit  to  prove 
Friendship,  wine,  and  mutual  love! 

J.  M.  LACK?. 


PORTRAIT  OF  TALMA. 

M.  Ltcjcox  has  just  produced  a  very  fine 
engraving  of  this  celebrated  French  tragedi- 
an, from  a  painting  by  J'icot.  The  costume; 
which  the  artist  made  choice  of  is  Italian, 
and  that  belonging  to  the  age  of  the  Me- 
dici. It  consists  of  a  black  velvet  cap,  a 
veal  of  rich  stuff,  and  a  mantle  lined  with 
fur.  The  upper  port  of  the  neck  is  bare,  and 
the  lower  covered  with  an  elegant  kind  of 
shirt.  This,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  a  most 
graceful  and  picturesque  dress ,  but  it  de- 
tracts greatly  from  that  ideutily  which  we 
look  for  in  portraiture, — nor  has  it  even  the 
merit  of  being  national. 

Tlus  idealizing  of  character,  as  the  French 
writers  term  it,  appears  to  us  any  thing  but  a 
commendable  practice;  (or,  although  some- 
thing may  be  gained  with  regard  to  pictorial 
effect,  considerably  more  is  lost  in  point  of 
interest.  In  a  portrait  of  Talma,  we  natu- 
rally wish  to  behold  Talma  himself,  and  not 
as  he  might  have  appeared  in  masquerade. 
As  an  engraving,  Uns  production  cannot  be 
too  highly  commended :  it  is  executed  in  a 
bold  and  vigorous  manner,  and  the  different 
materials  of  the  di 


to  it .  Wc  should  think  that  St.  James's  Pa- 
lace would  present  a  better  site  for  a  perma- 
nent residence  for  the  sovereign,  and  that 
the  beautiful  facade  of  Ca 
be  preserved  from  destructk 
At  Windsor  Castle  the  ii 
proceeding  with  great  rapidity,  both 
nally  aud  ! 


Tins  church 
Gray's  Inn  Lane,  is  rapidlv  advancing  to- 
wards its  completion,  and  exhibits  an  elegant 
hexastvle  portico,  of  the  Grecian-Ionic  order. 
The  tower  displays  considerable  taste,  and 
assimilates  with  the  rest  of  the  structure : 
there  is  likewise  something  novel  and  elegant 
in  tlie  design  of  the  windows.  It  is,  how- 
ever, to  be  regretted,  that  the  sides  of  the 

ing  a  material  too  homely  to  accord  with  the 
delicacy  and  elegance  of  the  ornamental 
parts ,  and,  as  the  edifice  is  by  no  means  on 
an  extensive  scale,  we  should  not  conceive 
that  the  difference  with  regard  to  expense 
would  have  deserved  consideration. 

Some  of  the  daily  papers  state  that  a  new 
palace  is  to  be  built  on  the  site  of  Carlton 
House,  extending  considerably  eastward  to- 
wards Cock  spur  Street;  but  they  give  no  au- 
thority for  the  report,  which  has  been  so  of- 
ten rumoured  that  we  attach  but  little  credit 


north-east  corner  of  the  quadrangle  to  the 
new  gateway,  so  that  an  idea  may  already  be 
formed  of  the  magnificent  appearance  litis 
court  will  possess  when  completed.  In  l>- 
velling  the  ground  of  the  court-yard,  the 
workmen  discovered  some  stone  steps,  which 
proved  to  be  the  entrance  to  an  excavation, 
extending  to  the  depth  of  nearly  eighty  feci. 

Mr.  Lewis  is 
trait  of  Lord  John 
by  Mr.  Slater,  which  is  to  be  . 
among  sulworibers  only,  and  the  personal 
friends  of  that  nobleman. 


The  nr.  has  not  heen  any  novelty  produced 
at  either  of  die  great  theatres  this  week,  vntti 
the  exception  of  the  strange  doings  at  Drury 
lane,  which  are  so  amply  noticed  in  another 
place,  as  to  render  our  barely  adverting  to 
them  all  that  is 


OF  TOR  FA  1.1 


ORIGIM 

OP  ALGIERS. 

Tiir  Fall  of  Algiers,  which  has  been  re- 
presented at  Drury  1  .mo,  and  which,  from 
the  musical  talent  of  Bishop,  has  had  con- 
siderable attraction,  appears  to  be  foundtd  in 
a  great  measure  upon  a  piece  of  Cervantes, 
called  El  Troto  de  Argef  (the  Humours  of 
Algiers),  written  subsequently  to  his  return 
from  captivity  by  the  Algerines,  to  1581, 
after  having  endured  a  slavery  of  nearly  six 
years.  This  piece  (like  the  rest  of  his  plays) 
is  little  known;  but  it  ought  highly  to  be 
valued,  as  it  contains  the  autobiography  of  a 
Spaniard  of  the  most  splendid  genius,  relat- 
ing to  the  most  interesting  period  of  his  life. 
The  incidents  in  this  piny  are  certainly  (un- 
like the  generality  of  Spanish  comedies)  of 
a  meagre  description.  The  piere 
as  in  the  Drury-Laite  production, 
..  the  lamentations  of  many  Crrristian*, 
who,  having  been  captured  by  the  Algeriues 
are  subjected  to  lalvour  of  the  most  irksome 
and  ignominious  kind.  A  mong  the  captives, 
the  principal  characters  are  Aurelio  and  Sil- 
via, a  newly-married  couple,  and  both  igno- 
rant of  the  other's  fate,  and  Saavedra,  a  Spa- 
niard, supposed  to  personate  Cervantes  him- 
self; the  Moors 
nor  of  i ' 


arc  Isuf,  the  Dey  or  Cover- 
ts* his  wife,  and  Faluns,  » 
ra,  and  a  species  of  encha" 


who  has  purchased  Silvn  as  ■ 
lesperately  in  love  with  her,  snd 


tress.  Isuf, 
slave,  falls  desperately 
Zara  declares  a  similar  passion  towards  Au- 
relio. Persuasions,  offers  of  riches  and  eter- 
nal happiness,  threats,  and  even  enchant- 
ments, are  resorted  to  by  the  love-stricken 
Dey  and  his  consort  to  gain  the  affections  of 
their  Christian  slaves ;  but  all  is  in  vain,  and 


at  length  the  two  captives  are  te«,  
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I  of  liberty,  upon  the  condition  that 
le  each  other  to  yield  to  the  ardent 
of  Moore*  lore.  The  two  lovm 
meet  together  for  the  first  time 
r;  and,  after  the  expressions 
of  surprise  and  the  transports  of  joy  at  such 
m  unexpected  interview  are  subsided,  they 
irw  not  to  attempt  an  immediate  escape, 
wa  to  practise  deception,  by  encouraging 
:'"..v  hopes  in  their  adorers,  :uid  thus  puu 
tan*  until  they  are  able  to  obuiu  their  liberty 
by  ntwn.  At  length,  Azau,  King  of  Al- 
wHh  Isuf  for  being  in 
*n,  compels  him  to  deliver 


cptatabi 

rirr  are  ransomed  (as  well  as  Saavedra  and 
d*  «sher  Christians)  by  the  Brethren  of  the 
Holy  TnrutT  at  -Madrid,  who  send  a  ship  to 
Airier*  fur  that  purpose. 

Several  incidents  are  intsodoced  into  the 
*>fwn«h  play  which  hare  been  wholly  omitted 
n  the  opera.  The  enchantments  used  by 
F  tuna  to  influence  the  mind  of  Aurelio,  and 
•A*  muo.lm.iiow  of  the  allegorical  characters 
V  Neciuwty  and  Opportumtv,  at  the  sugttes- 
ta»  of  one  of  the  furies,  who  revealed  that 


view*,  highly  finished  in  colours,  as  fat-slmi- 
lesof  the  original  drawings,  by  Augustus  !  Ni- 
gra, of  the  entire  building  and  princitNd  of- 
fices, taken  from  the  gardens ;  also,  views  of 
the  chief  apartments,  as  completed,  with  their 
furniture  and  decorations.  Tl»c  whole  will 
be  illustrated  by  plans  and  section*,  accom- 
f  winied  by  descriptions  explanatory  of  the 
(wilding,  the  relative  situation  and  appropri- 
ation of  the  aiiarunents,  and  of  their  splendid 
furniture.  The  work  will  he  finished  in  the 
firm  style  of  eleijnncc,  and  onlv  250  copies 
printed,  after  which  the  plates  will  he  de- 
stroyed. 


T^reuar  to  the  Spanish  play.  Tliere  are 
v*ac  other  episodes  or  uoder-plois,  which 

i  i  ronsiderabie  interest  to  the  niece ;  and 
one  of  the  most  striking  and  touching  scenes 
a  the  slave-market,  in  which  a  oner  is  repre- 
"<Qte4  *Aing  a  whole  family  of  Christian 

vUvta,  j«t  captured.   They  are  bought  by 

k»  **  ZTtiZ  mother  |«kr«Hn 
cruelty.  It  will  be  seen  by 
that  the  main  plot  of  die  two 
is  tlte  same.  The  homlardment  of 
>k*kii  by  the  English  fleet  is  an  incident  in- 
••nduced,  of  course,  in  honour  of  the  late  na- 
~a  npadjtion. 

|{.*ide*  tins  comedy,  mid  the  tragedy  f>f 
Xaaaaaia.  which  is  baiter  known  and  more 

or  thirty 
than  an 
The  au- 

raay«,  m  apre&rrto  some  of  his 
'  I  was  the  dm  who  embodied  the 
•  .uinm*  of  imagination,  and  the  hidden 
lights  of  the  soul,  by  introducing  M  the 
•tiif,  with  the  general  applause  of  the  s]ier- 
utorv,  d»e  attributes  of  morality.    I  cuiu- 
'tnetl  at  that  time  (when  Rope  de  Ruuda 
'ired)  from  twenty  to  thirty  comedies,  which 
dl  passed  representation  without  the  per- 
fasaeta  receiving  ToHey*  of  cucumbers  or 
one**,  or  any  other  missiles  with  which  an 
miencr  is  wont  to  assail  bad  actors.  They 
-«a  their  career  unchecked  by  hisses,  tumult. 
After  this,  having  wherewithal 
my  thoughts,  1  laid  down  the  pen 


LITERATURE  AMD  SCIENCE. 

>»orsxtt  will  be  published,  by  the  com- 
*nd  of,  and  dedicated,  by  permission,  to 
k«  Mail  Sty,  Views  and  Illustrations  of  his 

f  John  IV ash, 
Ite.  Jcc. 


A  newly-constructed  and  extended  niHp  of 
India,  on  four  sheets  of  atlas,  is  nearly  ready 
for  publication.  It  is  compiled  from  the 
latest  surveys  of  the  best  authorities,  includ- 
ing a  separai 
compiled  prii 
of  the  army  in 

The  author  of  Wine  and  Walnuts  has  in 
the  press  an  historical  novel,  in  two  volumes, 
entided  The  Twenty-Ninth  of  May,  or  lUre 
Doings  at  the  Restoration. 

In  the  press,  The  Art  of  Beauty,  with  the 
best  means  of  preserving  and  improving  die 
shape,  figure,  complexion,  eyes.  Ice. ;  and 
the  history  and  theory  of  beauty :  with  illus- 
trations by  II.  Corbould  and  others. 

Speedily  will  be  published,  in  one  volume 
ISmo.,  with  plates.  Practical  Chemical  Mi- 
neralogy, by  Frederick  Joyce,  operative 
chemist. 

In  die  press,  m  a  handsome  pocket-vo- 
lume. Anecdotes  and  Opinions  of  Lord  By- 
ron, from  authentic  smrrces,  with  remarks  il- 
lustrative of  his  connection  with  the  princi- 
pal literary  characters  of  the  present  day. 

In  the  press,  Juliana  Oakley,  a  tale,  by 
Mm.  ShfTwood. 

A  volume  of  extreme  rarity,  relating  to  the 
Entrlish  drama,  has  recently  been  imported 
from  Holland,  where  it  was  found  by  a  genu- 
ine bibliopolist,  who  knew  its  value.  Amongst 
other  scarce  plays,  it  contains  'The  True  Tra- 
gedie  of  Richard  the  Third:  wherein  is 
shown  the  Death  of  Kdward  the  Fourth,  with 
the  Smothering  of  the  two  young  Princes  in 
the  Tower;  with  a  lamentable  Knde  of 
Shore's  Wife,  Ice ;  and,  lastly,  the  Conjunc- 
tion and  Joyning  of  die  two  noble  Houses, 
Lancaster  and  Yorke :  as  it  was  played  by  the 
Queencs  Maiesties  Flayers. — Printed  by 
Thomas  Creede,  kc.  kc,  1594.' — This  play 


his  patronage  of  the  Muses  greeted  the  de- 
lighted eyes  of  the  poet  —•Fife  Hrmid. 

A  galvanic  battery  of  a  new  construction 
has  just  been  completed,  and  added  to  the 
apparatus  of  the  Portsmouth  Philosophical 
Society.  It  is  die  invention,  and  has  been 
made  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 

oih  of  the  curators  of  the  institution, 
and  is  a  most  powerful  and  ingenious  in- 
strument Its  novelty  consists  in  the  form 
of  die  plates,  which  are  circular,  and  (instead 
of  troughs)  are  immersed  in 


is  a  range  of  thirty  of  these,  six  only  of  which, 
on  an  experimental  trial,  fused  platina  wire 
with  die  greatest  ease.  The  zinc  and  copper 
present  a  surface  of  twenty-five  square  feet 
of  metal.  A  new  apparatus  for  exhibiting 
die  heat-conducting  powers  of  metal  has 
also  been  invented,  and  added  to  the  so- 
ciety's museum.  H  is  ttie  i 
that  has  ev  er  been  applied. 


is  supposed  to  have  been  the  basis  of  Snak 
speare  s  tragedy  of  the  same  name. 

ATcic  Vnitertity.— In  consequence  of  the 
overflow  of  students  at  both  our  <  miverstties, 
it  is  in  contemplation  to  found  a  third  univer- 
sity, in  the  neighbourhood  of  York,  towards 
wluch  the  venerable  and  excellent  Karl  Fitz- 
william  has  promised  to  subscribe  £50,000. 
— Kvcniag  paper. 

Cupar. — Mr.  James  Basset,  our  poet,  who, 
some  time  since,  sent  a  copy  of  the  volume 
he  lately  published  to  the  Right  Hon.  George 
Canning,  has  been  honoured  w  ith  a  reply  by 
that  distinguished  statesman;  on  opening 
which,  a  handsome  aud  substantial  proof  of 


THE  BEE, 

or,  facts,  fanciks,  and  recollection*. 

'  Well,*  said  a  gentleman  to  a  friend, '  what 
do  you  think  of  the  project  for  forming  a 
tunnel  under  the  Mersey  V  •  Oh  1  have 
Mersey  (mercy)  on  us,  we  shall  be  in  danger 
of  drowning,'  replied  the  other. 

An  elephant,  exhibiting  in  Philadelphia, 
has  been  taught  to  place  his  keeper  on  his 
tusks,  toss  him  up  ten  or  twelve  feet,  after- 
wards catch  him  with  his  trunk  aud  tusks, 
and  give  him  another  toss  into  die  air,  in 
which  the  keeper  turns  a  somerset,  and  sail* 
on  the  elephant's  back. 

CJiiuutry-ruvpert  Aibamt — The  term  al- 
bum originally  means  a  white  or  blank 
book ;  but  it  is  now  more  particularly  ap- 
plied to  an  elegantly-bound  volume  of  blank 
paper,  in  which  it  ■  a  custom  for  young  la- 
dies to  copy  scraps  of  poetry,  draw  flowers, 
and  paste  autographs,  )n  doing  which  they 
deceive  themselves  with  the  idea  diat  they 
show  both  dieir  ingenuity  and  their  industry. 
When  completed,  a  volume  of  this  kind, 
computing  the  expense  of  the  binding — which 
is  generally  of  the  most  sumptuous  descrip- 
tion, with  silk  linings,  gilt  edges,  kc,  and 
die  time  bestowed  upon  it,  may  cost  some 
twenty  or  thirty  guineas,  wbde  its  contents 
are  hardly  worth  as  many  pence.  Indeed, 
it  may  be  honesdy  said  of  such  a  volume, 
that  it  is  'of  no  use  to  any  but  the  owner.' 
Hitherto,  the  use  of  albums  has  been  confin- 
ed to  young  ladies,  whose  white  hands  soil 
them  with  nothing  but  ink ;  but  we  should 
never  have  suspected  diat  chimney-sweepers 
would  be  permitted  to  contaminate  them  with 
Uieir  sooty  paws.  We  were,  therefore,  high- 
ly amused  by  the  designation  of  Chimney- 
sweepers' Album,  which  has  been  given  to  a 
recent  collection  of  poetry.  Had  this  hap- 
pened in  Ireland,  we  should  at  once  have 
termed  it  a  bull;  as  it  is,  we  presume  that  it 
is  a  polite  term  for  a  bag  of  soot;  and  we 
therefore  advise  all  our  acquaintance,  when- 
ever they  walk  in  the  streets  of  London,  to 
avoid  coming  into  contact  with  a  Chimney 
twetptr'i  Album. 
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HTurttt  pubtiihed  utter  our  tmt  ntttiee  —  Wtimoa 
nf  Fouche.t  vota.  11*.  Life.  Love,  PolU.ce,  5  vol*  19* 
Shoveller'.  Si  I  ioK.1  i  r  Education,  V  <W  It  tin  Troth., 
*e.  Tow^l  Bleairflbe  Revolution.  3  vol*  ll«.  Sura* 
before  Death.  6l.  Tlx:  c**e  of  Duncan  t.  Tbwaitr., 
C  M  The  Spirit,  of  the  Aee,  "v«  It..  Roche'. 
F.enrh  Melodie*  w.th  Engli-h  Word.,  N«  I.  14.  S.%- 
ingi  .nd  Oniona.  .rcou*l  aerie.,  3  »nta  1/  lie  M  Oli- 
vet 'f  Star  is  I  he  Eaat.  &«.  M  Bp iwu".  Fint  Pnariple* 
of  Calculu.,  :><  Oltlr*;'*  aVrie*  uf  Plate*  to  illiuti  .ti- 
the progre*.  of  the  A>t>,  No  I.  tU  LUtletwo'.  Te. 
nure.,  St.  Laws  relating  lo  Hmea,&f  Kennedy  ou 
Court.  MM  1W    Liltenr  Sorrr,  "a.    Unwm'a  <  .«n- 

Vi'  'gulled.  Si      FiCllfh  lr.irne.tn  G.'krrj.  1>V  111  Eog- 

li.l.  ltij.iei.il.  7i.  AUci.'a  Surgery,  vol.  3.  Si.  6.4.  Pei- 
ry  .  Patb.d.«iy,  vol  1, 14*.  Careodiau'.  Lift  of  Wolacy. 
b.  Siager,  t  volt  Nvo  U  Me. 

 — —  

professor  jardines  outlines. 

Nearly  ready, 

OUTLINES  Of  PHILOSOPHICAL 
EDUCATION,  tllu.lraied  by  lb*  Method  of 
Teaching  the  LOGIC  I  t.ASS  in  III*  Uuivel.ity  of 
Glaagow;  together  with  0*nemtlon»  on  tbe  Expedi- 
ency of  extending  tbe  Piactkal  Sy.1 em  In  ■  I .  r  r  Ac*, 
deralcal  EraUblnrbmcnt*.  and  on  til*  propriety  of  mak- 
ing cert***)  Addition*  to  U*  Conm  of  Puilcaonbi 


By  GEoRGt^JARDrNI 


.E.AM  .F  R  S  E 
r  of  tagic  and  Khrturic  la  llutl  Uiirvendly. 
Second  Edition,  enleiged. 
Printed  for  Oliver  and  JSuyd,  Edmburgh  ;  and  Geo. 
B  Whttraker.  London.  

SECOND  EDITION.  REVISED  AND  IMPROVED. 


Thi.day  i.  poblwhed.  poat  8vo  Ka.  Sd,  *>«**«>. 

A  SIX.'OND  VOLUME  of  uksSCKAP 

'  \    BOOK  i  a  Collection  of  amiooi.g  aud  strikin| 


n  of  huhhiii  aud  .Inking 
Piece*,  in  Piuac  and  Verae,  with  an  Introduction,  aud 
Ocaamnal  Remark,  and  Contribution. 

By  JOHN  M  DM  II  MID, 
Author  of  the  Life  uf  William  Cowpre,  fcc. 
♦  Tbe  Fif»t  Edition  of  lhb>  Volume  (which  w.« 
•old  a  fear  daya  after  publication)  baa  'fru  noticed  la 
trren.  o'  high  apnraaaatlaa  by  ar.ml  uf  tlx  anoat  re- 
apectaMe  Literary  Jnnnrala.  Tbe  Eilitar  b«<  cairfutly 
reviard  the  pieaeiit  Edition,  and  |{iv«n  gitaler  criete 
W  tlat  nurk,  by  InUvdnciiis  an  additional  number  of 
beautiful  bllMtSJ  *»  Ibal  it  lion  contain,  alma  One 
Hundred  and  Sixty  Piece*,  from  the  muting,  uf  tbe 
meat  adnitted  Britiab  Aulnota. 

Printed  fur  Oliver  and  Boyd,  Edinburgh  t  aud  Geo. 
B  Wnittaker.  London. 

Of  whom  may  be  luul.  unifaraily  with  the  above  (Sa  <M 
boaraa >, 

The  THIRD  EDITION  «f  Volume  Tint  of  the 
.SCHAP  BttOK 


5peenily  will  be  puMi.hed.  by  Oliver  and  Boyd,  Ediu- 
bnrgb;  and  Geo.  B  Wh.ttak.r.  L>wl"Oi  in  tinea 

r^nKJIACIC  KING:  a  Romance ;  from 

1     the  German  of  Ficdeikl.,  Baron  de  Ii  Motic 

*«•  Tbe  Ikifjialyr  rmiueut  astbor  of  thia  wo* It  haa 
been  bitlmilu  but  little  known  iu  our  conulry. — Dla. 
ttngiit«bed,  bovreier,  ImHIi  a.a  aoldiCTaiHt  ai  an  .ntlior. 
lie  ha.  been  long  admired  in  Germany,  where  h  a  name 
fir.1  apiMjanrd  iu  tba  literary  world,  ronioiucd  w.tb 
that  of  AuSu.tu.M  illMm  Scblegel  Th«^atfic  Ring 
(accdrriimr  to  the  opinion,  publi.hed  hv  man.  eminent 
tunc,  ailbrda  oae  <>f  tbe  moat  perfect  oclinealiona  that 
baa  ever  been  drawn  of  tbe  cbivalroo*  arfe* ,  while,  ai 
the  tame  time,  the  .lory  ennnot  fall  to  awaken  the 
aymualhtea  of  the  modern  reader,  and  the  whole  re 


.mplet,  which  tbe  author  wlabca  10  ill 
<.*.tly  contributed,  without  detiactiag.  lo  airy  de- 
Kre».  iron)  tbe  character  of  the  work  a>  an  entrrlvfulus 


THE  FINOEUI'OST;  ot,  Dirwl  Hnarl 
from  John  o'-Oroal'a  |n  the  l^and'a 
a  DiKUwdiMiof  tlx  RAILWAY  Qoe«tioa. 

•Quirl  tinea*  ••  Mineiv.m"  vehh  !' 
tendon  i  ixinted  hv  anil  for  IV  Cede.  10, 
Street;  aud  may  be  bad  of  all  Boutuwiler*. 

Oa  the  3l»t  will  he  nahtrabed, 

HIACKWOOirS  EDINBUHGH  MA- 
GAZINE. No  XCVI.,  fwrjANnARV'.liaS. 
Cimlent*: — I,  Lifeof  Burke  — II  Mourn.,  er  an  Hour 
.1  liJtll  —  III  Letter,  from  the  Vicarage.  No.  1  — IV. 
Ctiaplei.nn  Oinnh-y.rda, Chap.  6  —V.  State  Conwrrl, 
hv  theMatrawioiff  Cock,iimm.— VI.  TbeNicbt  hawk. 
By  Delta  —VII.  Notice  reaperling  Mr  Briader  a  Hyt- 
tent  f.w  the  Retnnerrl  «(  Im|Kdimenti  of  <toeeeb.  Sir  — 
VIII  American  Writer*.  No  4. — IX.  W.dd  on  Corpu- 
lency — Wadd'a  Nnew  Chirunrirrr  —X  Rcjuaik.  rem. 
neeled  wrtli  the  Crilinam  of  Poetry —XI.  Dihrlin". 
Crilki.m.  No.  I. — XII.  Miuwla  ('autahria-nii.ia.— 
XIII.  TacGrouMnieCaryLaiiemoaltieuthful  ldll.nl, 
ewnpil't  tie  Mr.  Heaigaw— XIV.  Lettera  of  Tlntuthy 
Tic.lcr.  Ean,,  to  eioinent  L-lrrary  Ch  n.cUra.  No  tS. 
—XV.  Tbe  Literary  Souvenir,  _  XVI.  CaaiplieU'. 
Theodrie  —  XVII.  Tbe  Scotch  Poet..  TV^jg  aud 
Cawidiell— Hyndeand  Theodrie —XVIII.  Norte.  Am. 
broataure.  No  IN  ., 

Printed  for  William  Black wt.d,  Edhrhar^h  ;  .nd 
T  r».leH.Hlrind.  I  .nidofc  

PICTLRESUL'E  TOI'K  OF  THE  GANGES  AND 
JCMVA. 

Thi.  day  h  pnhli.hed,  bv  R  Ackermann.  Strand,  in 
Eleph  4to  pnre  It..  P*rt  I.  (to  be  continaed  Mont  li- 
ly, and  completed  in  Hi»  Part.),  of 

A   PICTURESQUE  TOUR  of  lite  RI- 

i\  VERS  GANGES  ami  Jt'MNA.  iu  tddiat  con- 
taming  brgbly  fioiah.^l  and  coioored  l>e>ra.iHira  of  tbe 

 -t  rew.ark.lile  Object*  and  laefpilairiit  Kceorry  on 

tboat  river*,  from  drawing,  takra  on  the  ipol ;  with  U- 
liudiallou'.  Hiatoricat  and  IVvr.pliee 

By  I,  •  i  t  i  FORREST. 
Earb  Part  will  c.iutaiu  Four  View.,  braide*  wbkb, 
aeveral  Vignette*  and  a  Map  will  be  given i  and  t lie 


OIRS    OF  PAINTING. 

By  W  BUCHANAN.  E*e| 
bolt  IliaUiiy  of  the  ProgrrM  af  the  Fine 


M  E  M 

Contihiiiig  i 

Arte  in  General ,  with  an  \rcm-ut  of  the  varioaa  Cot 
leettmre  nf  P«  tore,  which  have  bee*  Imnigbt  b.  Eng 
I.imI  ahare  the  period  of  tlat  Flench  Revolution,  for  the 
piirncwe  of  identity,  aud  eet.blhhinir  a  fiaeil  vain*  ou 
aoch  objerta.  Alaocon>pn»ui;  Sketrhe.  of  Character 
of  Mwne  of  tbe  leading  Maateraof  the  varionahcHo.il>  irf 
Painting;  with  critical  remark*  on  tbe  prevent  State 
«'f  C-dlrrtiom  in  rmgland  ami  on  tbe  Continent. 

Tbia  Work  baa,  by  mutt  of  lb*  Review*,  been  con*! 
derrd  a.  indi.penaable  to  every  Amateur  or  Collector  of 
Worka  of  Art.  not  only  a.aSording  mat  h  valuable  la- 
bvmaiioii.  Lot  aa  a  Guide  to  thnae  who  are  rWniHag 
Colic.  tHHwi,  and  a*  the  only  Wotk  of  the  kind  wlilcC 
eonlaina  iilglaal  and  authentic  Dociiaienti.— Vnle 
IVrwanond*  MatTailue-—  LMawary  GairUe— Literary 
Chronic'e — ^-nuiKt  Hou.e  G.iette,  ate  fcc.  tkc. 

Pulili.hed  hv  R.  Aikerni.nu,  101.  Strand,  aud  lo  b* 
had  of  all  Bwkaeller.  in  Town  and  Country.  Price  W. 


BRUCE*  GEOGRAPHY  AND  ASTRONOMY. 
Tin.  day  i.  puhlrdjed,  the 7th  Edition,  with  the  Patra< 
latimi  Relorn.  made  In  I  Ml .  and  other  improvement* 
added,  price  7a.  Od  iMiind, 

AN  INTROIH  CTlONtoGEOGRAPHY 
and  ASTRONOMY  by  tbe  uaw  of  tbe  Globe*  and 
M.|i*  To  which  are  added  ill.  Coii.tmction  of  M.p. 
.nd  a  Table  if  Latitude*  aud  l/ma'tude*. 

By  B.  aud  J.  BRUCE. 
T earlier,  of  Geography  and  the  Mallunaalice. 
ttt  Be.ide.tbe  nm.l  rniitent.  nf  a  School  Geocrra- 
phy.  tb  »  work  ha.  CamtdeteTatiletnf  alJ  t  e  SeifPort* 
of  Entupe,  their  Situation,  Lumrituil*  and  Latitude, 
!.>•  >•■•■■,  Inipoit*.  tec  ;  Population  of  all  tbe  Town, 
of  EagLnil  .nd  Wale.,  Scotland  and  Ireland  ;frmn  tbe 
return*  of  Itttlj,  their  Situation.  Trade.  tae„  diatin- 
KuiabiuK  tb-ne  that  wild  Memben  to  Parliament.  Bi- 
.h..(  rnk..  r»i..  the  whole  divided  into  Three  Pail. 
Tbe  tir.t.  deacriplive  of  Geography;  the  •eennd,  con. 
tainiug  Problem,  ou  the  TerroUial  Globe:  and  the 
third,  the  Ceteafi.l  Globe  " 

l..tudou:  priuler]  wr  Ilahlwiu.  Cradori .  aad  Joy. 
•  For  teaching  the  uae  ot  the  globe*  w*  would  recom- 
mend Bruce-.  Introduction  to  Geography.'— Eucy. 
Brit.  Article  Geography. 

A  KEY  tothta  Work, 
Problem!  in  the  Geogni 
Puce  1*  <Jd.  m  wed. 


nARRIETTE  WILSON'S  MEMOIRS, 
Written  by  lleraelf. 
Part!  I,  t.  and  3.  prnre  i.  Sd  each,  .re  now  raadj  ; 
atelier  Portrait,  IS  incbra  by  It,  price 5*.  pi.iu;  lot. 
colon  red. 

J  J  Stnrkdale.  14,  Opea  Cokmna^t 

awkdalea 

t.i  .tate 
for  oae  ittaUnt, 
even  by  the  ralraonlinary  demand  (or  tflrai 


Several  Buokaellera  having  reI«led  Mr 
puhlic.ti  n.  ««  md  to  be  had.  it  '.«  oecew 
that  their  w»le  ha.  never  been  rherkrd.  for 


Pabliabed  thia  day,  in  |H«t  Hvu.  price 0a. 

THE  MOOEIIN  ATHENS:  a  Dti*c- 
Ik>b  and  DemuiMtrstiou  of  Men  and  Thing,  in 

tlm  Scoteli  Capital   

By  A  MODERN  GREEK.       ,    ()  • 
'  A  clever  little  book  ha.  juat  been  pvblidied  i«l  »l 
Hie  ••  Modem  Athene  "  Tbe  author  ba*  linatedbn  tali 
lewt  hi  the  protnrr  way  '—Time* 

'  We  Ami  ao  much  t.lenl  in  ever*  page,  that  we 
might  All  our  o.lnmn.  with  exlractt  fr-wn  thei  higiil? 
MMlae  and  ii.lere.l.iig  volume.'— Evening  J^J'^ 

m<w>v^a!iJVrra.rrw^  IU  alltliol • 
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REVIEW  OF  KEW  BOOKS. 

VsaBflai  Doings ;  or,  Sketches  from  Life. 
Smd  Serif t.    3  vol*.  12 mo.  pp.  1082. 
1825.  Colbum. 

i  of  the  Sayings  and  Doings 
to  >Mt  of)  Theodore  Hook  were  published 
as  Monday,  aud  we  lose  no  time  in  giving 
uuecoant  of  the  work  to  our  readers.  Had 
*t  bnbed  printers  for  proof  sheets,  or  pru- 
«*d  the  publisher  a  puff  prelusive,  »u 
«<«t  Wave  written  a  very  elaborate  critique 
■  tbe  work  a  month  ago ;  we,  however,  are 
■fafeMkdv  not  gifted  with  second  sight, 
i»e  Were,  we  have  some  John  Bullish 
!u»ea4y  about  us,  which  teaches  us  not  to 
]rtn  a  book  until  we  have  seen  it.  We  are 
*«fl  tntt  that  this  is  a  very  old-fashioned 
P^ct,  but  still  we  shall  adhere  to  it. 

Tjt  fast  series  of  Sayings  and  Doings  was 
^■Ib/  a  deter  work,  and  die  puffing  aud 
vKkw  of  the  publisher,   Mr.  Colburn, 
r-wd  la  very  extensive  sale  • :  genius  is, 
"■«»«,■*  like  steam ;  it  cannot  be  pro- 
ants  ty,  or  be  directed  to  any 
honourable  or  degrading  : 
Theodore  Hook,  who  first 
j  very  good  volume*,  has  now 
"tested  the  public  with  three  more  of  a 
v<|y  difaent  character.    The  tales  are,  like 
t'*s  picdecessors,  illustrative  of  some  '  wise 
^4t  or  ttydern  instance,'  and  are  in  number 
J»:  (bay  art  entitled  The  Sutherlands  ;  The 
■Ml  mot  Friends;  Doubts  and  Fears: 
ad  Passion  and  Principle, — a  very  long  and 
i  story,  which  our  readers 
i  if  they  like,  but  we  will 
»  second  time— '  that's  fiat,'  as  Falsuiff 
wti. 

It  u  a  common  saying,  that  we  should  put 
"*  best  foot  foremost,  and  the  French  have  a 
^erb,  indicating  that  tlie  first  step  is  tlie 
f*^ttt  difficulty.    Aware  of  this.  Mr.  The- 
Iluok  has  given  us  his  best  tale  at  the 
-  "t  of  the  work.    It  is  entitled 
.   and  is  intended  to  ilhu 

 i  of  *  look,  before  you  leap,' 

,  s  haste  and  repent  at  leisure.'  Of 
the  tale  has  no  reference  to  the  lu»- 
isaag « a  bold  peasantry,  a  country's  pride,' 
nmer  to  make  place  for  sheep,  which  \»as 
^cit  two  years  ago  practised  in  Scotland  by 

*  taTghsh  nobleman,  somewhat  intimately 
cwol  with  the  Sutherlands.    We  say 

*  coarse,  because  the  author  of  Sayings  aud 
1  op  knows  well  on  which  side  his  bread 
J_°"ttwd,  and,  though  not  a  Scotchman  we 

*  Aseriooa,  but  we  hope  not  a  mortal,  feud 
«  =n*a  between  Messrs.  Taylor  and  Hessey 
*1  Mj.  Colbum,  tbe  proprietors  of  The  London 

•«1  Ne»  Monthly  Magazines.  The  former  have 
<rl«Uy  the  brtter  of  tbe  dispute,  and  the 
f^um  qnackery  of  Cotburn  to  finely  ex- 

.•*«ito  the- 


nar his 
storv  of  the  Sui 


upright  in  the  pre- 
•f  he  thought  he  would 
je  by  doing  so;— but  to  our 
therlaud*. 

Air.  Sutherland,  of  Kingsworth  House, 
had  two  sons,  George  and  James,  and  a 
daughter  Jane,  George  was  of  an  open  and 
generous  disposition  ;  James  was  a  cold,  cal- 
culating avaricious  vouugtcentleman.  George 
sees  a  Miss  Busbridge  at  a  hall,  and,  after  a 
courtship  of  nine  days,  marries  her.  James, 
on  the  contrary,  mal.es  a  dead  set  at  a  rich 
heiress,  whose  iatlier  is  in  India,  adding  to  a 
fortune  which  had  already  reached  to 
X200,00v.  Tlic  story,  though  the  be.it  in 
die  work,  is  extremely  extravagant.  We 
have  George  Sutherland,  a  young  man  of 
large  fortune,  after  a  nine  days'  courtship, 
marrying  a  young  girl,  the  daughter  of  a  man 
who  had  Iwen  appointed  surveyor-general 
to  Poyais,  and,  finding  no  Poyais' to  survey, 
returns,  commits  a  burglary  at  laverpool,  for 
which  he  is  scnbTiced  to  transportation  to  Bo- 
tany Bay,  but  passes  the  intermediate  time 
between  sentence  and  deportation  at  the 
tread-null,  which  no  man  ever  yet  did ;  this 
humiliation  is  not,  however,  enough,  for 
George's  wife  elopes  with  one  of  his  own 
grooms.  if 

James  is  scarcely  less  fortunate,  for  his  in- 
tended nroves  to  he  the  illegitimate  daughter 
of  Mr.  Jauenby,  who,  instead  of  a  fortune  of 
t'200,000,  lias  only  C300  a-ye  ir,  and  yet  he 
has  purchased  her  hand  by  a  bribe  of  £  1 500 
to  the  mistress  of  the  boarding-school  ( Bel- 
mont Establishment)  where  she  had  been 
educated.  This  scene  Ls  worth  quoting. 
James  has  received  a  letter  from  Mrs. 
Trainer,  tlie  governess,  marked  private,  and 
inviting  him  to  an  interview  : — 

'James  proceeded  to  the  "  Establishment," 
where  he  found  the  matron  utlu,  and  evi- 
dently prepansl  for  a  solemn  discussion  of 
die  weighty  affair:  lus  eyes  wandered  round 
the  room  for  Grace,  but  Grace  was  not  to 
be  seen. 

'  "  I  have  sent  for  you,  soy  dear  Mr.  Su- 
therland," said  Mrs.  Trainer,  "  because  I 
know  young  liearts  are  sanguine,  and  young 
heads  inconsiderate :  and  if  you  liad  heard 
what  I  have  done,  from  any  body  except 
myself,  you  would  perhaps  hnve  blamed  me 
for  want  of  candour,  or  censured  me  for 
want  of  feeling.— Miss  Lareuby  has  left  me." 

Indeed  !"  said  Jumes,  and  his  counte- 
nance altered  ;  "  whither  is  she  gone?" 
'  "  To  her  father,"  said  tiic  sage  matron. 
'  "  Without  one  word  at  parting  ?" 
' "  I  thought  it  best, — I  had  my  reasons." 
* "  But  I  shall  see  her  again."  ' 
•"  Often,  1  hope,"  said  Mrs  Trainer :  "she 
is  a  good  and  amiable  girl,  and,  with  her 
modesty  and  humii.ty  are 


« "  When  does  she  return  ?"  asked  James. 

"  Perhaps  not  at  all ;  but  I  have  not  been 
unmindful  of  you,  Mr.  Sutherland  ;  I  saw 
and  knew  how  "both  of  ye  were  inclined,  and, 
I  think,  I  may  safely  say  I  have  done  my  duty." 

'  "  Pray  explain,"  said  James. 

The  sister  of  die  lady  who  placed  Miss 
I-azcnby  with  me,"  continued  Airs.  Trainer, 
"  cume  this  morning  to  fetch  her,  and  take 
her  to  London  to  her  father,  whose  occupa- 
tions prevented  his  quitting  town.  I  felt 
bound,  for  «he  sake  of  my  dear  Grace,  as 
well  as  for  four's  and  ray  own,  to  explain  to 
that  lady  my  suspicion  of  an  existing  attach- 
ment between  you." 

•"Did  you— indeed!"  said  James  anx- 
iously 

' "  I  did — and  I  believe,  by  what  I  said,  I 
have  secured  the  interest  of  that  lady  in  your 
behalf." 

1 "  But  Grace  herself"  

*•*  Loves  you !"  said  Mrs.  Trainer. 

'"You  flatter  me." 

'*  Not  I,"  said  Mrs.  Trainer :  "however,  I 
have  written  a  letter  to  Mr.  Laienby,  de- 
tailing the  nature  and  progress  of  your  mu- 
tual attachment,  exculpating  myself  from  any 
undue  influence  over  his  ctuld's  affections ; 
de-cribuisr,  as  accurately  as  I  was  able,  the 
rank  and  fortune  of  her  admirer,  and  expres- 
sing a  belief  that  her  happiness  is  deeply  in- 
volved and  intimately  connected  with  the 
successful  termination  of  die  intercourse." 

•"Ten  Uiousand  thanks,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Trainer ;  how  shall  I  ever  repay  this  kind- 
ness V  exclaimed  the  grateful  lover. 

'  "  I  will  tell  you  how,  James  Sutherland," 
answered  Mrs  Trainer:  "  we  are  now  speak- 
ing, you  know,  in  strict  and  perfect  confi- 
dence ;  I  shall  therefore  be  candid  and  ex- 


plicit. I  have  a  son  ;  he  married  early  and 
imprudently :  he  has  a  wife  and  four  chil- 
dren, and  is  still  a  subaltern  in  the  army ; 
an  opportunity  presents  itself  of  purchasing 
a  company  for  hiin.  /  have  not  the  money, 
i/ok  have ;  lend  me  the  necessary  sum  to  ac- 
complish diis  purpose,  and  I  will  secure 
you  Grace  Ijizenby." 

'  An  attack  upon  James's  purse  was  in- 
deed a  most  desperat'1  attempt,  and  he  ap- 
peared thunderstruck  at  this  very  abrupt  ad- 
vance. Could  Mrs.  Trainer  be'  mercenary, 
could  she  have  forwarded  his  views  upon 
Grace  with  an  interested  motive ;  yet  was  he 
not,  in  point  of  fact,  in  her  power,  in  so 
for  as  that  assuredly  Mr.  Laxeuby  would 
consult  her  and  take  her  advice  upon  the 
marruige ! 

'  These  considerations  crowded  into  James's 
small  aud  narrow  mind  in  the  space  of 
half  a  minute :  but  they  all  made  room 
for  another  still  more  touching  and  imme- 
diate m^uiry:—"  What  was  the  sum  she 
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4  James,  as  I 
the  importance 


said,  instantly  saw 
Mrs  Trainer's  good  opi- 
nion; and  although  he  loved  his  money 
dearly,  stdl  he  was  enough  of  a  politician  to 
perceive  that  the  very  best  way  of  laying  out  his 
capital  was  that  which  would  secure  him  the 
most  profitable  return  ;  he  readily  caught  at 
\\er  proposal.  It  was  clear  that,  by  acceding 
to  her  desire,  he  should  inevitably  secure 
hex  hy  the  double  tie  of  fear  and  gratitude  : 
for  if  she  failed  to  exert  herself  sufficiently, 
exjKwition  to  the  world,  he  was  resolved, 
should  inevitably  ensue. 

'Hut  James  even  refined  upon  this  refine- 
ment :  he  tghl  her  that  the  sum  she  required 
was  at  her  service :  and,  by  way  of  insuring 
her  wannest  advocacy,  and  her  most  stren- 
nuous  efforts  in  his  behalf,  he  explained  to 
her,  that  she  might  command  the  amount  as 
a  loan  at  all  events ;  but  that,  if  he  married 
Grace  through  her  intervention!  the  bond 
she  would  give  him  as  security  tor  the  ad- 
vance, should  be  cancelled  on  the  day  of  the 
wedding. 

'  Oh,  that  corruption  such  as  this  should 
rankle  under  the  ivy-corered  roof  of  "  Bel- 
mont Establishment;"  or  that  a  library, 
well  filled  with  the  works  of  Porteus  and 
Totnline  and  Horsley  should  have  been  the 
scene  of  sue!)  a  transaction!  Now  could 
James  easily  divine  why  things  had  occurred 
at  "  Belmont  Establishment "  which  had 
hitherto  been  inexplicable;  now  could  he 
more  readily  understand  the  intimacy  which 
subsisted  between  the  respectable  head  of 
this  seminary  and  Mr.  Biggs  the  attorney, 
who  was  perpetually  in  her  house,  and  who 
(no  sooner  said  than  done)  was  immediately 
introduced  to  forward  and  complete  the  ar- 
rangement proposed  in  the  present  instance 
by  the  exemplary  guardian  of  female  mora- 
lity, for  the  laudable  purpose  of  promoting 
her  only  son's  interests. 

'  Mr.  Biggs  was  a  prudent,  wary,  tena- 
cious, taciturn  personage,  and,  as  times  go, 
somewhat  honest,  and  who,  although  retired 
from  business,  had  been  selected  by  the  lady 
of  the  house  as  a  gentleman  quite  to  be  re- 
lied on. 

*  James  feJt  a  degree  of  awkwardness  in 
opening  the  business,  but  Mrs.  Trainer  ex- 
plained to  him  in  a  comer,  that  there  was 
no  necessity  for  any  confidential  conditions 
in  the  obligation:  she  was  quite  ready  to 
trust  to  his  honour  as  to  returning  the  bond 
in  the  event  of  the  marriage ;  and  that  it 
needed  only  to  be  a  simple  bond  for  so 
much  money,  covenanting  on  her  part  to 
pay  certain  interest,  and  repay  the  principal 
at  a  certain  period  ;  in  short,  she  talked  the 
matter  over  with  so  much  tact,  and  know- 
ledge of  the  sort  of  thing,  that  James  felt  as- 
sured that  she  was  a  very  prudent  long- 
headed person,  not  altogether  unaccustomed 
to  similar  negotiations ;  and,  elated  beyond 
measure  witii  tne  nngnl  pro-pects  ot  fortune 
which  this  temporary  sacrifice  opened  to  his 
riew,  the  crafty  lover  gave  the  necessary  di- 
rections to  Biggs,  and  in  the  coarse  of  the 
following  day  received  the  valuable  docu- 
ment in  return  for  fifteen  hundred  pounds, 
which  he  paid  with  the  greatest  satisfaction 
into  the  hands  of  the  dame ;  convinced  (as 


Ikjw  could  he  fail  to  be  7)  that  in  so  doing 
he  had  laid  the  foundation  of  his  future 
wesdth  and  prosperity. 

'James,  who  with  all  his  vrorldliness  had 
never  felt  the  smallest  suspicion  of  his  dear 
friend  Mrs.  Trainer,  was  a  good  deal  puz- 
zled what  to  make  of  society,  when  he  found 
this  venerable  personage  absolutely  making 
a  traffic  of  her  pupils ;  quite  certain  in  his 
own  mind,  that  one  or  two  girls  who  had 
previously  married  early  in  life,  after  having 
left  the  «•  Establishment,"  had  been  disposed 
of  in  a  similar  manner.' 

The  second  tale  illustrates  the  proverb  of 
'  Practice  is  better  than  precept ;'  it  is  long 
and  dull,  improbable,  and  inconsistent,  and 
the  story  is  neither  good,  nor  could  we  de- 
tach a  single  scene  favourable  to  the  author. 
The  third  story,  which  is  one  of  the  shortest, 
is  intended  to  illustrate  the  adage,  'The 
tongue  of  the  evil  sjieaker  is  no  slander ;' 
but,  in  fact,  any  other  proverb  might  l>e  sub- 
stituted with  urc.it  propriety.  The  last  and 
longest  tab"  is  entitled  '  Passion  awl  Preju- 
dice,* and  the  moralist  inculcates,  or  pro- 
fesses to  inculcate,  that '  That  which  cannot  be 
cured  must  be  endured,'  a  truism  which  few 
persons  will  dispute.  In  this  tale,  the  author 
introduces  us  to  his  acquaintance  with  India 
and  its  customs ;  the  best  passage,  however, 
we  can  select,  is  that  which  is  descriptive  of 
the  shipwreck  : — 

'  A  little  after  midnight  (the  darkness  un- 
mitigated, except  by  a  faint,  unfrequent,  and 
dislanttlash  of  forked  lightning,  which  seemed 
itself  baffled  and  driven  nbout  by  the  wind), 
a  Injge  sea  rolling  onwards,  like  a  black 
mountain  topped  by  snow,  broke  directly  on 
board,  to  windward,  and  swept  away' the 
launch,  the  live  stock,  the  cabooce,  the 
staunchions,  and  rins-bolts,  tearing  up  the 
decks  along  with  them,  and  leaving  them 
open  to  the  rolling  waves,  which  made  regu- 
lar way  over  her. 

'In  the  middle  of  the  night,  all  the  star- 
board main-chain-plates  gave  way  :  the  fore- 
runners and  tackle  were  got  to  secure  the 
mast,  but  the  worst  misfortune  was  yet  to  oc- 
cur ;  a  leak  was  discovered  under  her  stern 
post,  through  which,  as  she  rose  to  meet  the 
coming  wares,  rushed  in  at  every  pitch  an 
awful  quantity  of  water. 

'  All  hands  were  at  the  pumps,  and  it  was 
clear  that,  unless  the  ship  were  lightened, 
the  leak  would  gain  upon  them  ;  before  day- 
light the  men  were  fainting  from  fatigue, 
and  cold  and  wet,  and  sank  from  their  la- 
bour; the  ship  seemed  rapidly  settling,  and 
the  waist  was  ankle  deep  in  water,  yet  no  one 
dared  to  sound  the  well,  lest  those  who  al- 
ready had  begun  to  despair  should,  if  the 
report  were  bad,  give  themselves  tip  for  lost, 
and,  by  abandoning  themselves  to  their  fate, 
involve  the  fete  of  others. 

'  In  the  midst  of  this  most  awful  storm, 
there  gleamed  a  pale  flickering  light  upon 
the  topmast  head :  it  seemed  to  burn,  un- 
moved by  the  contending  gusts  around  it, — 
in  a  moment  it  shifted  to  the  tore-topmast — 
then  darted  back  to  its  old  position,  having 
touched  the  iron  ring  at  the  main-vard-arm  ; 
the  undisturbed  serenity  of  the  name,  the 
striking  contrast  it  afforded  to  the  surrounding 


darkness,  coupled  with  the  sad  I 
they  beheld  it,  rendered  thi 
menon  deeply  interesting,  if  not 
awful. 

'  Out  of  her  cabin,  and  of  her  bed,  was 
dragged  the  half-lifeless  Fanny,  by  her  hus- 
band, contrary  to  her  inclination,  and  in  op- 
position to  her  earnest  prayers,  to  look  on 
this ;  his  excellency  earned  his  point,  a*  he 
was  wont  to  do — and  called  to  Welsted  to 
support  her  ladyship  as  she  stood  on  the 
companion-ladder,  in  obedience  to  his  ex- 
cellency's command. 

'  In  the  horrors  of  this  night,  in  the  midst 
of  hurricanes  and  tempests,  now  lifted  to  the 
mountain's  top,  now  buried  in  the  fathomless 
valley  of  waters  below,  the  ill-fitted  Fanny 
leaned  once  more  for  support  upon  the  com- 
panion of  her  youth,  the  beloved  of  her  heart ; 
again  did  she  exjierience  the  gentle  solicitude 
whieh  ever  marked  his  conduct  towards  her  ; 
■gain  did  she  feel  the  pressure  of  that  hand 
which  she  had  so  often  clasped  in  friendship 
and  affection:  he  spoke  soodiingly  to  her, 
and  though  the  words  he  uttered  were  lost  to 
her  ear  in  the  general  din,  she  felt  his  breath 


— she  fainted  in  his  arms — in  the  arms  of 
Welsted,  who  thus  was  driven,  in  conjunction 
with  her  husband,  to  carry  her  into  her  ca- 
bin. The  dangers  and  difficulties  of  such  a 
proceeding  can  only  be  judged  by  those  who 
nave  been  partakers  of  it. — .She  was  at  length, 
however,  safely  placed  on  her  couch,  al- 
though insensible  to  every  thing  around  her. 

*  "  She  is  a  bad  passenger  in  a  storm,  M  r. 
Welsted,"  said  hi*  excellency. 

*  A  storm,  indeed  ! — not  die  w  ild  roaring* 
of  the  mighty  w  aters,  not  the  rude  elemental 
strife,  at  whose  mercy  she  was,  not  the 
forked  lightning,  nor  the  pealing  thunder,  was 
half  so  potent  as  the  storm  that  raged  in  her 
own  mind — that  Was  the  dreadful  conflict  of 
passion  with  principle. 

'  As  soon  as  day  dawned,  and  the  wretch- 
ed state  of  the  ship,  then  almost  a  wreck,  was 
evident,  the  master  gave  orders  to  commence 
lightening  her;  all  hands  were  turned  up; 
the  hulk-heads  forward  were  knocked  down, 
and  all  hands  set  to  work  to  heave  cargo 
overboard.  The  difficulty  of  getting  at  it,  as 
she  was  then  rolling  and  pitching,  was  great  ; 
but,  after  half  an  hour,  a  chain  of  hands  was 
formed  aft,  and  bales,  and  chest«,  and  bar- 
rels, and  cases,  were  promiscuously  hoisted 
upon  deck,  where  the  foaming  waves  took 
them,  and  swept  them  into  the  btHom  of  tbo 


?p. 

All  exerti 


d 

■er,  appeared  un- 
availing, and,  though  the  day  nad  been  ex- 
pended in  alternately  hearing  overboard  and 
pumping,  the  ship  laboured  just  as  much. 


the  leaks  continued  to  gain,  the  men  grew 
fainter,  and  the  storm,  if  "possible,  increased  ; 
—birds  flocked  for  shelter  to  die  rigging,  and 
the  bravest  sailor  there  stood  still  and  trem- 
bled. 

'  At  eight  at  night  the  master  resolved,  if 
possible,  to  wear  ship,  without  consulting  or 
communing  with  a  human  being,  conscious 
as  he  was,  that  the  experiment  was  perilous 
in  the  extreme,  and  would,  in  all  probability, 
be  fatal;  be  gave  the  word,  and,  in  a  mo- 
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aentwy  lull,  she  went  about,  without  stritin- 

Biif  a  rope-yarn  Hope  beamed  on  his  mind 
tiea ;  those  who  knew  not  his  thoughts,  felt 
increased  apprehension*,  for  she  lay  in  the 
b>*!ho(  the  tea,  rolling  gunnel  under;  no 
sJ  Jet,  for  none  could  stand  the  weather ; 
it*  mall  ooe  used  to  bring  her  round  was 
Hm  into  ribands  from  the  stay  ;  till,  just  at 
tuauzlt,  a  crash  on  deck  announced  the 
MwiMst  gone :  at  one  blow,  like  tlie 
Kdm  deer,  she  fell  toppling  with  her  yards 
>u!  bp-mast  over  the  starboard  side ;  she 
»£iibout  ten  feet  above  the  deck,  and  just 
»W  the  rmzeo-stty  :  and  the  mizen-mast 
tetf  trembled  hke  a  reed,  as  Welsted  clung 
■iUl  watch  the  work  of  havoc  above. 

'  It  was  a  scene  for  a  painter :  the  noise 
*is  aconceivable,  the  night  inky  black,  the 
*nt*  dashing  over  every-  part  ot  the  vessel. 
TV  women,  battened  down  forward,  were 
murine  for  mercy,  and  their  cries  were 
scried  with  the  clashing  of  axes  used  by 
'<i*  men  cutting  away  die  rigging,  by  the 
ktanunf  light  of  lanthorns,  disposed  in  tlie 
»x  advantageous  points,  and  the  stem 
**wb«  of  those  in  command,  widi  the  faint 
i^frf  others  who,  in  tlie  midst  of  the  stu- 
porous waves,  were  in  the  main-chains, 
«^r4e  side,  endeavouring  to  clear  the  ship 
^'"isi;  for  tlie  mast  clung  as  it  were  to 
'i*  cparws,  arid  the  counter  bent  so  heavily 
*5**4i nun-top,  which  lay  close  lieneath 
™»t  emy  moment  they  expected  she 

*<*H  it  «me  in. 

'At  this  moment   three  following  seas 
«*ept  her  (ore  and  aft,  and  a  shriek  of 
which  overtopped  the  howling*  of 
tie  tempest  itself,  announced  some  dreadful 
«haury.  All  those  who  were  forward  were 
**W  at  one  "  fell  swoop"  from  off  the 
•"**,  uti  plunged  into  inevitable  destruction, 
wen  Finny  was  conscious  of  the  increase  of 
and  of  a  change  of  motion  in  the  ship ; 
■i  rushed  from  her  cabin,  and  caught  tie 
J1*  of  her  husband,  who  was  encouraging  by 
•  •'  ••'      •  the  h  urdj  Hi  «  hi  UntU  <:•.:>, 
°*  the  top  step  of  Uie  companion-ladder. 
^  u  Sir  Frederick,"-  said  she,  «  what  U  it  '— 

ma'am,  nothing  P  fit}  t'ie 
/ ;  "  go  to  fed,  Lady  Brash- 
U  there"  *  no  dangw-^nll  will  be  well 
ma'am.*' 

'  Another  following  sea  struck  her — and 
*at*her — it  was  the  last ! — the  dead  lights 
*"*  shivered  into  splinters — tlie  stern-frame 
yielded  to  the  shock — die  water  deluged 
' >  decks  below,  and.  carrying  every  thing 
it,  bur*  upwards  through  tlie  deck 
;  those  who  were  on  the  coiupa- 

*as  caught,  as  she  was  whirled 
Welsted,  who  seized  firmly  hold 
B,  which  broke  away  from  its 
r-«el»;  Sir  Frederick  was  hurried  onward  in 
at  mm  of  waters,  tad  the  master  of  the 
S>,  baring  uttered  an  exclamation  too 
rkarl|  indicative  that  all  was  over,  was  seen 
«*wn»ringfor  a  moment  to  "  hold  on"  by 
but,  in  another  instant,  the 
ungovernable  ship  met  a  tre- 
e,  and  rose  not  to  meet 
the  huge 


mountain  burst  directly  upon  Iter  ;  die  con- 
tending sea,  rushing  forward  from  the  stern, 
met  the  advancing  torrent  ;  the  ship  plunged 
forward  for  a  moment,  as  if  struggling  with 
destruction,  but  the  effort  was  vain,  and, 
forging  a-head,  she  sank  at  once  into  the  fa- 
thomless deep. 

4  W  elsted,  who  had  never  let  go  lus  pre- 
cious charge,  during  the  important  period  in 
which  all  this  was  transacting,  had  l.tslied 
his  beloved  to  the  binnacle,  himself  holding 
on  firmly ;  and,  when  the  whirl  of  waters,  m 
winch  the  ship  seemed  to  suck  down  every- 
thing around  it,  had  a  little  subsided,  he 
awoke  to  a  consciousness  of  his  situation  : 
the  binnacle  floated  beyond  the  confines  of 
the  horrid  abyss,  arid,  upon  tlie  surface  of  the 
mountainous  waves,  still  floated  the  fond  de- 
voted pair. 

'  The  power  of  endurance  with  which  hu- 
manity is  gifted  is  hardly  credible  to  those 
who  have  not  suffered;  here  was  the  delicate 
Lady  Brashleigh,  nurtured  with  the  fondest 
care,  and  couched  on  downy  beds,  tlx;  ev  en- 
ing breeze  itself  too  rude  to  blow  upon  her, 
exposed  to  the  tremendous  wind  and  con- 
stant drenching  of  the  raging  sea,  through  a 
night  of  awful  misery.  She  was  unconscious 
of  her  situation;  and  it  was  with  the  greatest 
care  and  toil  that  Welsted  could  sustain  her 
in  a  position  which  alone  secured  her  from 
almost  entire  immersion  in  the  waves.  The 
sickening  and  dreadful  sameness  of  mounting 
rapidly  on  one  high  billow,  followed  by  the 
dreadful  and  impetuous  fall  from  it,  only  to 
rise  upon  auodier,  and  that  perhaps  the  hist, 
had  worn  her  out,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether, 
at  the  time,  she  was  sensible  whose  arm  it 
was  that  held  her  in  safety,  or  upon  whose 
bosom  her  aching  head  reclined. 

'  Tlie  day  had  just  begun  to  dawn,  when 
Uie  sound  of  a  gun,  deadened  by  the  storm, 
as  if  it  were  muffled,  broke  upon  Welsted 's 
ear.  He  raised  himself  to  look,  but  could 
see  nothing  but  water — water — water!  He 
thought  he  had  been  deceived — be  spoke  to 
Fanny — she  answered,  evideuUy  unconscious 
of  her  situation.  Amtiu  the  s  mnd  struck 
him:  and  die  day  brightening  for  a  moment, 
as  he  mounted  on  the  edge  of  a  high-rolling 
wave,  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  vessel  near 
diem. 

'  It  was  a  sloop  of  war  returning  to  the 
Catie  from  India  The  doubt,  the  danger, 
and  the  difficulty  of  their  situation  now  arose 
from  the  minuteness  of  the  object  upon  which 
they  floated,  and  the  almost  impossibility  of 
rendering  them  aid  even  if  they  were  disco- 
vered, in  10  tempestuous  a  sea  ;  but  it  was 
doomed  to  he  otherwise.  The  man  of  war 
had  seen  tlie  distressed  merchantman  on  die 
preceding  night,  and,  missing  her  iu«  the 
morning,  when  it  was  evident  she  could  not  j 
have  outsailed  her,  die  guns  were  fired  for  i 
die  jnirpose  of  attracting  those  who  might 
be  (as  indeed  Fanny  and  Welsted  were)  still 
survivors  of  the  fatal  catastrophe  which  the 
capiat u  of  the  brig  concluded  had  oc-urred. 

'  It  was  certain,  by  the  increased  loudness 
of  the  report  of  the  next  gun  heard,  that  die 
vessel  was  Hearing  them.  Welsted  waved, 
as  well  as  he  was  able,  the  shawl  in  which 
Fenny  had  been  enveloped,  and  which  he 


disengaged  from  her  for  the  purpose ;  but  it 
was  almost  hopeless  to  exja-ct  so  small  an 
object  to  attract  the  eye  through  such  a  space 
or  at  such  a  distance.  It  was  not  seen  ;  yet 
Providence  guided  the  brig  towards  the  place 
where  die  unhappy  creatures  still  existed  ; 
they  were  actually  caught  sight  of— the  wca- 
dier  was  somewhat  more  moderate — the  gal- 
lant bark  ploughed  the  foaming  wav  es,  and 
n eared  the  sullecers. 

'  Now  was  the  difficult  part  of  the  task  to 
do  ;  no  boat  could  live ;  and  even  if  a  rope 
could  be  thrown  to  Welsted,  in  all  probabi- 
lity, the  moment  the  floating  wreck  came  in 
contact  with  die  larger  object,  it  would  be 
dashed  to  atoms  along  with  those  upon  it. 
The  brig  got  to  windward,  and,  after  many 
fruitless  efforts,  at  length  the  rope  was  hove 
towards  Francis — he  caught  it — every  eye 
now  beamed — every  heart  beat.  "Stand 
by  P  was  the  word. — "  Fend  off!"—"  l  end 
off!" — "  easy" — "  now" — "  now" — "  now  !" 

'  Tlie  moment  came ; — the  wreck  touched 
die  quarters  of  the  brig  ; — four  or  five  good 
men,  boatswain's  mates  and  captains  of  tops, 
were  ready  to  seize  it  in  die  main  chains- 
die  grasp  vv-.is  firm — the  hold  was  certain— 
the  rope  was  aboard.  "  Ease  off!"—"  Ease 
off!"  was  the  cry.  "  Avast  !"— "  avast 
there !"  sounded  iu  die  chains.  Fanny  was 
safe  on  deck — the  brig  gave  a  Hidden  heel 
to  windward — the  wreck  rose  sharply  uuder 
the  chains,  and  Welsted  received  a  mortal 
blow  on  the  head  at  die  instant  of  Fanny's 
preservation. 

'  She  was  senseless.  She  heard  not  his 
deadi-scream — it  was  momentary— lost  in 
the  gush  and  rush  of  waters — he  was  seen 
but  for  an  instant  In  his  agony  he  raised 
his  bands,  and  a  huge  wave,  bursting  over 
him,  buried  him  in  its  black  and  relentless 
bosom.* 

Although  there  is  always  a  great  deal  of 
common  place  stuff  in  what  Mr.  Theodore 
Hook  writes,  and,  although  he  is  perpetually 
sacrificing  the  probable  for  ad  nytandum  in- 
cidents ;  yet  there  is  considerable  cleverness 
about  him,  and  we  then-fore  feel  somewhat 
surprised  that  the  work  before  us  should  be 
so  poor;  it  is  indeed  a  sad  filling  off,  aud 
three  more  such  volumes  would  make  the 
world  perfectly  indifferent  to  his  Sayings  and 
Doings  in  future. 


A  PktmWfm  Tour  along  the  Ritvrs  Ganget 
and  Jumna,  in  India  ;  consisting  of  Twenty- 
four  highly-coloured  Views,  <$  <-.  By  Liei  t.- 
Coi.  iorkf.st. 

(Concluded  from  p  18  ) 
We  have  already  spoken  in  tonus  of  just 
praise  of  the  beautiful  emlM'llimments  of  this 
truly  splendid  work,  and  all  that  vve  can 
now  do  is,  by  a  few  extracts,  to  show  that  the 
Tour  itself  is  highly  interesting.  In  an  ac- 
count of  a  visit  to  the  city  of  l.ucknow,  vve 
have  a  curious  picture  of  the  manners  of  die 
native  princes: — 

*  In  the  evening  die  Newab  dined  with  the 
British  rcsiih  nt  ;  he  came  in  stale,  an  \  the 
procession,  on  Uii* occasion,  was  one  of  the 
most  striking  and  magnificent  I  h  id  yet  seen 
in  India.  Notice  lining  given  of  bis  highness** 
approach,  the  resident,  with  a  large  suite, 
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placed  himself  at  the  top  of  the  step*,  to 
receive  him.  A*x>ut  one  hundred  hhaarahx, 
armed  with  spears  with  silver  handle*  ami 
silver  maces,  preceded,  crying  aloud  his  titles; 
these  were  followed  by  several  attendant*  on 
horseback,  and  others  on  foot,  carrying  flam- 
beaux; then  came  the  body  guard,  armed 
with  spears  and  swords,  iiis  highness  fol- 
lowed these  on  a  superbly  caparisoned  ele- 

Ehant,  and  in  a  splendid  howdah  or  seat. 
Ie  was  accompanied  by  five  of  lib  sons, 
each  oo  his  own  elephant,  with  their  respec- 
tive attendants,  and  about  ten  of  his  principal 
nobles;  the  lights  placing  themselves  on 
each  side  the  steps  leading  up  to  the  door, 
where  he  was  received  by  the  resident,  and 
conducted  to  the  drawing-room.  During 
dinner  his  highness  did  not  appear  to  have 
lost  his,  appetite,  though  he  was  Jar  outdone 
by  one  of  his  nobles,  named  Cossine  Ali 
Khan,  who  sat  opposite  to  me  at  table,  and 
ate  as  much  certainly  as  would  have  satisfied 
any  five  English  farmers.  He  was  a  good- 
looking  man,  of  abctu  five  feet  ten  inches  in 
height,  but  immensely  large,  so  as  to  weigh 
upwards  of  twenty  stone.  Ilis  own  servants 
brought  bis  dinner,  which  consisted  of  a  large 
dish  of  boiled  rice,  with  butter,  spices,  and  a 
variety  of  vegetables,  which  being  all  placed 
in  a  semicircle  before  htm,  he  took  of  the 
several  ingredients,  and,  mixing  up  a  portion 
of  them  with  his  hand,  be  began  to  chuck 
this  into  his  mouth ;  part  he  swallowed,  but 
a  large  portion  was  denied  entrance  by  his 
iniistiichtos,  and  descended  on  his  plate. 
What  amused  me  mort  was,  this  boa-vtvunt, 
m  the  midst  of  his  repast,  threw  hand  Ms  of 
this  mess  on  the  plates  of  his  fellow  nobles, 
who  seemed  to  receive  this  substantial  mark 
of  his  favour  with  profound  respect.  He 
described  a  favourite  dish,  of  which  he  often 
indulged  in  enumerating  the  several  items, 
like  a  professed  epicure.  He  gave  also  the 
exact  measure  of  the  several  ingredients, 
which  amounted  in  all  to  seven  pounds' 
weight  After  stuffing  himself  thoroughly, 
his  servant  brought  a  ponderous  ewer  and 
bason,  when  his  lordship  washed  his  beard 
and  hands,  and,  rising  with  a  salaam  to  his 
master,  retired  to  take  his  nap.  The  New  ab 
retired  about  nine  o'clock:  the  procession 
was  the  same  as  on  his  arrival,  except  that 
there  was  a  much  greater  display  or  flam- 
beaux, almost  every  attendant,  servant, 
guard,  kc.  bearing  one.  The  night  being 
very  dark  added  to  this  scene,  and  produced 
a  brilliant  effect,  which  time  never  can  efface 
from  my  memory. 

'Tim  following  day  was  the  MaJiomrnedan 
festival  of  the  Kde,  corresponding  with  our 
I'-Lster,  as  it  is  celebrated  on  the  appearance 
of  the  new  moon,  after  the  month  Kamaum, 
which  resembles  the  Lent  of  the  Christians. 
During  its  continuance  the  Mussulmans  eat 
nothing  from  sunrise  to  sunset;  and  some 
are  said  to  be  so  punctilious  as  not  even  to 
swallow  their  saliva  during  that  period.  The 
festivities  at  the  conclusion  of  the  feast  are 
sumptuous:  some  very  curious  in  their  nature; 
but,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  the  Newab's 
mother,  his  highness  did  not  attend,  and 
much  of  the  splendour  of  die  festival  was 
lort  in 


Another  day  was  dedicated  to  an  elephant 
fight,  and  Colonel  Forrest,  with  the  rest  of 
die  party,  set  out  in  the  morning  from  the 
palace  of  the  Newab,  a  sort  of  country 
house,  where  there  is  an  area  appropriated 
for  the  combatants  of  elephants  and  other 
w  Id  beasts : — 

'  An  elegant  breakfast  (says  Colonel  F.) 
awaited  our  arrival :  after  which  we  passed 
to  a  spacious  verandah  on  the  east  side  of 
the  palace,  which  looked  down  into  the  area 
prepared  for  the  combat:  the  latter  was 
nearly  surrounded  by  a  paling  of  bamboo, 
eighteen  or  twenty  feet  high.  Soon  after  we 
were  all  seated,  the  crowd  were  admitted, 
a»d  presently  filled  the  circumference  of  the 
theatre  Wow  us.  Two  very  large  war-ele- 
phants were  now  brought  forward  from  oppo- 
site sides,  each  preceded  by  its  favourite  fe- 
male, whose  presence,  it  appears,  is  neces- 
sary to  arouse  the  anger  of  these  noble  ani- 
mals. The  conflict  of  this  jiair,  however, 
gave  little  sport,  one  of  them  appearing  very 
shy,  and  inferior  to  his  opponent  in  strength  ; 
they  were,  therefore,  withdrawn.  Another 
pair  now  advanced,  led  as  the  first.  These 
approached  with  a  slow  and  majestic  step, 
until  they  cauglit  a  glimpse  of  each  other ; 
both  then  raising  their  trunks,  and  uttering  a 
shrill  and  angry  cry,  rushed  with  the  most 
tremendous  impetuosity  together,  presenting 
their  heads  to  receive  the  first  shock  It  was 
awfully  grand.  Tl>e  animals,  thus  stopped 
in  their  brst  career,  still  continued  to  strive, 
by  every  possible  exertion  of  strength  and 
art,  to  force  their  adversary  back,  or  to  at- 
tack him  in  flank.  Their  heads,  however, 
still  were  firmly  pressed  together,  and  they 
alternately  receded  and  rallied.  One  was 
of  rather  a  smaller  size  than  his  antagonist, 
but  he  appeared  to  make  up  for  this  defi- 
ciency by  his  greater  spirit  He  retreated  a 
little  for  a  moment,  but  it  was  only  to  renew 
the  charge  with  increased  rage :  again  they 
met ;  the  same  tremendous  concussion  took 
place,  and  these  attacks  were  several  times 
repeated,  until,  in  a  last  and  most  desperate 
one,  a  tooth  of  the  smaller  elephant  was 
broken  in  two  with  a  loud  crash.  Still  he 
was  not  dispirited,  and  would  have  persever- 
ed longer  in  the  contest :  but  being  now  so 
decidedly  inferior  to  bis  adversary,  die  fire- 
works were  cast  between  them,  which  ended 
the  combat. 

'The  noble  animals  kept  for  this  sport 
are  unfit,  of  course,  for  any  other  purpose, 
and  are  almost  ungovernable  by  their  tna~ 
hiatU.  They  are  fed,  to  bring  them  up  in 
this  furious  state,  on  high-seasoned  fruit  and 
spices,  which  in  a  manner  intoxicate  them, 
and  render  them  furious  beyond  description. 

The  muhautt,  or  conductors,  sit  upon  the 
elephant's  back  during  the  contest,  and  too 
often  fall  victims  to  tire  mad  rage  of  their 
own  animal,  or  the  opiiosing  foe.  There  is 
a  large  pad,  like  a  mattress,  strongly  fixed  on 
the  animal's  back,  and  covered  over  with  a 
coarse  netting  of  thick  white  cotton  rope ; 
to  this  die  mahnni  cKngs,  and,  as  the  ele- 
phants approach  to  the  attack,  the  rider  gra- 
dually recedes  towards  the  tail,  where  he 
usually  is  at  the  moment  of  the  shock,  stimu- 
lating the  already  furious  animal  with  his 


voice,  and  the  sharp  goad  with  which  die 
elephant  is  always  driven  and  guided.' 

As  no  extracts  we  can  make  can  give  a 
just  idea  of  this  excellent  work,  any  more 
tiian  one  drop  of  a  magnificent  chandelier  can 
enable  a  person  to  judge  of  its  beauty,  we 
shall  not  quote  another  line,  but  refer  to  the 
volume  itself,  which,  to  persons  who  ha\e 
visited  India,  or  have  friends  there,  rau<t 
prove  doubly  acceptable. 


The  Memoir*  of  J<*tph  Fouckij  Dub  of 
Olranto. 
(Continued  from  p.  67.) 
The  world  has  generally  given  the  Able 
Sieves  credit  for  talents,  and  the  man  whose 
verdict  against  the  life  of  his  sovereign  was 
given  in  five  words,  may  claim  the  charactrr 
of  decision ;  it  would  aptiear,  however,  lty 
the  following  project  of  his,  for  forming  a 
irovemment  after  that  of  the  three  cotuuls, 
that  he  was  a  very  silly  politician  : — 

'  It  was  known  that  the  government  of 
Sieyes  was  to  terminate  in  a  pinnacle,  in  a 
species  of  monarchical  shaft,  erected  up>a 
republican  foundations ;  an  idea  to  which  be 
had  been  for  a  long  time  attached :  an  atten- 
tion and  even  impatient  curiosity  w»  mani- 
fested, till  at  last  nc  discovered  the  capital  of 
his  constitutional  edifice.  What  was  Sieyto' 
roposal  ?  A  grand  fleeter,  chosen  for  life  by 
e  conservative  senate,  sitting  at  Versailles, 
representing  the  majority  of  the  nation,  with 
a  revenue  of  six  millions,  a  guard  of  three 
thousand  men,  and  having  no  other  funcufiiit 
than  to  nominate  two  consols,  one  for 
and  another  for  tror,  both  independent  of  each 
other  in  the  exercise  of  their  functions.  And 
this  grand  eltetar,  in  case  of  a  bad  choice, 
could  be  rtfwtrbcd  by  the  senate,  which  wa* 
invested  with  the  right  of  drawing  back  into 
its  own  body,  without  explaining  its  reason*, 
every  depositary  of  public  authority,  the  two 
consuls  and  the  grand  elector  not  excepted ; 
the  latter,  having  become  a  member  of  the 
senate,  would  no  longer  have  any  direct  shan 
in  the  operations  of  government. 

'  Here  Bonaparte  could  no  longer  contain 
himself;  rising  up  and  bunting  into  a  loot! 
laugh,  be  took  the  paper  from  the  hand>  o 
Sieyp*,  and,  with  one  dash  of  his  pen,*//**! 
what  he  called  metaphysical  nonsense.  Sieves 
w  ho  generally  yielded  to,  instead  of  resist) 
objections,  defended,  nevertheless,  his 
elector;  and  said  that,  after  all,  a  king  < 
to  be  nothing  else  Bonaparte  replied, 
much  warmth,  that  be  mistook  the  shado 
for  die  substance,  the  abuse  for  the  principle 
that  there  could  not  be  in  the  govcninicn 
any  active  power  without  an  independent 
founded  upon,  and  defined  by,  -prtrogati* 
He  also  made  several  other  preconcerted  ob 
jections,  to  which  Sieyes  replied  very  lamely 
and  becoming  gradually  more  warm,  n 
finished  by  addressing  his  colleague  thus 
"  How  could  you  nave  supposed,  citua 
Sieves,  tlial  a  man  of  honour,  of  talent,  an 
of  some  capacity  in  affairs,  would  ever  cost 
sent  to  be  nothing  but  a  hog  fattened  up  by. 
few  millions  in  the  royal  chateau  of  \  m 
sailles?"  Amused  by  this  sally,  the  men 
bers  of  the  conference  began  to  laugh ;  ass 
Siey  es,  who  had  already  testified  indecisfll 
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remained  confounded,  and  saw  his  grnnJ 
ckrtjr,  sink  never  to  rise  again.' 

Bonaparte  was  at  one  time  suspected  of 
wishing  to  favour  the  return  of  the  Bourbons; 
ot.  at  least,  such  a  report  was  in  circulation: — 
'The  king  himself,  then  at  Mittau,  de- 
eered  by  his  correspondents  in  Farts,  con- 
ctv«d  that  the  favourable  moment  was  come 
ijt  him  to  claim  his  crown ;  and  transmitted 
n  the  consul  Lebrun,  by  means  of  the  Abbe 
4e  Muntcsquiou,  his  secret  agent,  a  letter 
aAirtssfd  to  Bonaparte,  wherein,  in  the  most 
terms,  he  endeavoured  to  convince 
the  honour  he  would  acquire  by  re- 
.  htm  on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors. 
'  i  can  do  nothing  for  France  without  you," 
said  that  prince,  "  and  you  cannot  contribute 
1.1  the  welfare  of  France  without  vat 
ii,  in  iti,<i*-rt.ike  the  task." 
'  At  the  same  time  the  Count  d*. 
the  Duchess  de  Cuiche,  a  lady  of  great  at- 
traction and  talent,  from  I>undon,  in  order, 
on  his  side,  to  open  a  negotiation  of  a  parallel 
de*Trptian,  by  mean*  of  Josephine,  who  was 
exited  die  tutelary  angel^of  the  royalists 

news,  and  1  was  informed  of  them  by  Jose- 
'.i^c         if,  who,  in  conformity   to  our 
.'  ...  :■•     v.  <  .  :i.  nti-1  by  a  thousand  francs 
j«f  day,  informed  me  of  all  that  passed  in 
Vi*  interior  of  the  clutteau.' 

Ximoog  the  plots  against  the  life  of  Bona- 
.  v  •■ft!.-  I>.I>rnal  Machine  wsfl  the 

aearest  of  proving  fatal :  — 

'Tie  oratorio  of  the  Creation  of  the  World, 
fcy  iJaydn,  was  aimounced  for  the  24th  of 
/December,  at  the  opera ;  all  Fans  was  aware 
that  the  First  Consul  would  be  present,  with 
his  retinue.  So  profound  was  the  perversity 
'  c  •n.-ptf.icy  that  the  agents  ot  ( >c<irg<  • 
deliberated  whether  it  would  not  he  more 
certain  to  station  the  infernal  machine  be- 
neath the  foundations  oi  the  opera  pit,  in 
as  to  blow  up  at  the  same 
and  die  entire  tllte  of  his 
Tiether  it  was  the  idea  of 
m>  horrible  a  catastrophe,  or  the  uncertainty 
[<"  destroying  the  individual  against  whom 
such  an  outrage  was  designed ,which  caused  the 
crime  to  be  put  off,  1  am  incapable, — indeed, 
I  tremble,  to  pronounce.  Nevertheless  an 
uid  officer  of  the  marines,  named  Saint-fl(5- 
reot,  assisted  by  Carbon,  called  Little  Fran- 
cis, a  subaltern,  directed  to  station  the 
fetal  machine  in  the  Hue  Samt-Ykaise, 
•hich  A  was  necessary  for  Bonaparte  to 
•rass,  and  to  apply  the  match  in  time  t 
••p  his  carriage.  The  burning  of  the 
the  effect  of  the  powder  and  explosion,  was 
Tkil  computed  by  the  time  which  the  coach- 
n-an  of  the  lirst  Con  nil  ordinarily  employed 
:n  coming  from  the  Tuileries  to  that  upper 
jnrrion  of  the  Rue  Saint  Nicaise  where  the 
infernal  coaching  was  to  be  placed. 
'Use  Prefect  of  Police  and  myself  were 
,'ipased,  the  evening  before,  that  there  was 
much  whispering  in  certain  clubs  of  a  great 
iw  that  was  to  he  struck  on  the  following 
day.  This  information  was  very  vague ; 
iieodes,  notices  equally  alarming  were 
brought  to  us  every  day.  The  First  Consul, 
however,  was  instantly  apprised  of  it,  by  our 
He  at  first  appeared  to 


such 


exhibit  some  hesitation ;  but,  on  die  report 
of  the  counter-police  of  the  palace,  that  the 
opera-house  had  been  inspected,  and  all 
kinds  of  precautionary  measures  taken,  he 
called  for  his  carnage  and  departed,  accom- 
panied liy  his  aid»-de-camp.  Ou  this  occa- 
sion, as  on  so  many  others,  it  was  Casar 
accompanied  by  his  fortune.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  hope  of  the  conspirators  was 
only  baffled  by  a  slight  accident.  The  First 
Consul's  coachman,  being  half  intoxicated  on 
that  day,  having  driven  his  horses  with  more 
than  usual  celerity,  the  explosion,  which  was 
with  rigorous  precision,  was  re- 
•ut  two  seconds,  and  that  scarcely 
perceptible  fraction  of  time,  deducted  from 
the  preconcerted  time,  sufficed  to  save  the 
life  of  die  First  Consul  and  consolidate  his 


power  . 

'  Without  expressing  any  astonishment  at 
the  event,  Bonaparte  exclaimed,  on  hearing 
the  report  of  the  frightful  explosion,  "  that 
Is  the  infernal  machine;"  and,  vrithout desir- 
ing to  retrograde  or  fly,  he  made  his  appear- 


The  situation  of  Fouche  was  one  of  great 
difficulty — it  was  a  life  of  intrigue,  and  his 
efforts  to  guard  the  life  of  Bonaparte,  and  to 
discover  the  plots  against  him,  did  not  al- 
ways satisfy  his  master.  Fouche  takes  the 
merit  of  baring  given  Bonaparte  a  great  deal 
of  good  advice, Just  as  Mr.  Dallas  does  with 
regard  to  Lord  Byron ;  we  suspect,  however, 
that  interest,  rather  than  love,  swayed  both 
these  counsellors.  Fouche  in  favour  appears 
to  have  been  a  sincere  friend,  but,  out  of  it,  an 
implacable  enemy:  he  is  very  inveterate 
against  Savarv,  whom  he  accuses  of  wishing  to 
sacrifice  the  Count  d'Artois  and  the  Due  de 
Berri,  instead  of  the  Due  d'F-nghein ;  but  the 
secret  of  hostility  is,  perhaps,  to  be  found  in 
Savary  having  succeeded  to  Fouche's  porf, 
that  of  Minister  of  Folice.  Fouche,  restored 
to  power,  became  more  active  than  ever; 
and  we  shall  let  him  give  his  own  account  of 
his  system  : — 

'  It  was  to  the  central  focus  of  my  cabiuet 
that  all  the  great  affairs  of  state,  of  which  I 
grasped  the  strings,  finally  converged  It 
will  not  be  doubted,  that  I  had  salaried  spies 
in  all  ranks  and  all  orders ;  I  had  them  of 
both  sexes,  hired  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  or 
two  thousand  francs  per  month,  according  to 
and  their  services.  I  re- 
reports  directly  in  writing,  hav- 
Kvery  three  months 
my  list  to  the  emperor,  in 


tnent ;  and  al*o  in  order  that  the  nature  of 
the  service,  occasionally  permanent,  often 
temporary,  might  be  rewarded  either  by  places 
or  remunerations. 

« As  to  the  department  of  foreign  police,  it 
had  two  essential  objects,  namely,  to  watch 
friendly  powers,  and  counteract  hostile  go- 
vernments. In  both  cases,  it  was  composed 
of  individuals  purchased-  or  pensioned,  and 
commissioned  to  reside  near  each  govern- 
ment, or  in  each  principal  town,  independent 
of  numerous  secret  agents  scut  into  all  coun- 
tries, either  by  the  minister  r'J 


or  by  the  emperor  himself. 

4 1  also  had  my  foreign  spies.  It  was  in 
my  department,  also,  that  the  foreii 
tettes  prohibited  to  the  perusal  of  the  J 
people,  and  transcripts  of  which  were  sent  to 
me,  were  treasured  up.  •  By  that  means,  I 
held  in  my  hands  the  most  important  strings 
of  foreign  politics  ;  and  1  discharged,  in  con- 
junction with  the  chief  of  the  government,  a 
task  capable  of  controlling  or  balancing  that 
of  the  minister  charged  with  the  function  of 


sated  my  list  to  tne  emperor,  hi 
ere  might  be  no  double  employ- 


*  '  The  infernal  machine  di i  not  accompli*!) 
its  design,  which  was  that  of  destroying  the 
First  Consul ;  bat  it  caused  the  death  ofsorne 
twenty  persons,  and  wounded  fifty-six  others, 
more  or  less  severely.  Medical  assistance  was 
given  to  the  unfortunate  wounded,  according 
to  the  greater  or  less  severity  of  their  wounds. 
Hie  maximum  of  that  medical  assistance  was 
fou/  thousand  five  hundred  francs,  and  the 
minimum  twenty-five  francs.  The  orphans  nnd 
widows  received  pensions,  as  well  as  the  chil- 
dren of  those  who  perished  ;  but  only  till  they 
arrived  at  thrir  majority  ;  and  then  they  were 
to  receive  two  thousand  fiancs  for  their  fitting 


foreign  I 

'  1  was  thus  far  from  limiting  my  duties  to 
expiommge.  AU  the  state  prisons  were  under 
my  control,  as  well  as  Uie^/Kjurroerie.  The 
delivery  and  the  visa  of  passports  belonged  to 
me.  To  me  was  assigned  the  duty  of  over- 
looking amnestied  individuals  and  foreigners. 
I  established  general  commissariats  in  the 
principal  towns  of  the  kingdom,  winch  ex- 
tended the  net-work  of  the  police  over  the 
whole  of  France,  and  especially  our  fron- 
tiers. 

'  My  police  acquired  so  high  a  renown, 
that  the  world  went  so  far  as  to  pretend  that 
I  had,  among  my  secret  agents  three  nobles 
of  the  uncten  i  eghne,  distinguished  by  princely 
titles,  and  who  daily  communicated  to  me 
the  result  of  their  observations. 

'  I  confess  that  such  an  establishment  was 
expensive ;  it  swallowed  up  several  millions, 
the  funds  of  which  were  secretly  provided 
from  taxes  laid  upon  gambling  and  prostitu- 
tion, and  from  the  granting  of  passports. 
Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  against 
gambling,  reflecting  and  decided  minds  must 
allow,  that  in  the  actual  state  of  society,  the 
legal  converting  of  vice  into  profit  is  a  neces- 
sary evil  A  proof  that  all  the  odium  atten- 
dant upon  the  measure  is  not  to  be  attributed 
exclusively  to  the  Republican  governments, 
is,  that  at  the  present  day,  gambling  taxes 
form  part  of  the  budget  of  the  old  govern- 
ment now  re  established.  Since  it  was  an 
unavoidable  evil,  it  became  necessary  to  em- 
ploy severe  regulations,  that  the  disorder 
might  at  least  be  under  control.  Under  the 
empire,  the  establishment  of  which  cost  near- 
ly four  hundred  millions  of  francs,  since  there 
were  thirty  families  to  be  provided  with  dig- 
nities and  honours,  it  became  necessary  to 
organize  the  gambling-houses  upon  a  much 
larger  scale,  for  the  produce  of  them  was  not 
solely  destined  to  reward  my  moving  pha- 
lanxes of  spies,  I  nominated  a  superintetraent- 
gnneral  of  t!  e  gambling-houses  in  France ; 
Ferrein,  the  elder,  who  already  farmed  them, 
and  who,  after  the  coronation,  extended  his 
privilege  over  all  the  chief  towns  of  the  em- 
pire.  upon  co»d,tion  of  paympfourteen  mil- 
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lions  yearly,  independent  of  three  thousand 
francs  daily  to  tine  minister  of  the  police.  All, 
however,  did  not  remain  in  his  hands. 

'All  these  elements  of  an  immense  power 
did  not  reach  my  cabinet,  there  to  expire 
without  utility.  As  1  was  informed  of  all,  it 
became  my  duty  to  centre  in  myself  the  pub- 
lic complaints  in  order  to  make  known  to 
the  head  of  the  government'  the  uneasiness 
and  misfortunes  of  the  slate. 

'  1  will  not  therefore  diisemble,  that  it 
was  in  my  power  to  act  upon  the  fear  or  ter- 
ror which  cither  more  or  less  constantly  agi- 
tated the  possessor  of  unlimited  power.  The 
threat  searcher  into  the  state,  I  could  com- 
plain, censure,  and  condemn,  for  the  whole 
of  France.  In  this  point  of  view,  what  evils 
have  I  not  prevented  ?  If  I  found  myself 
unable  to  reduce,  as  was  my  wish,  the  gene- 
ral police  to  a  mere  scarecrow,  or  rather  to  a 
l>enevolent  institution,  lhave  at  lea^t  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  being  able  to  assert,  that  I  have 
done  more  good  than  ill ;  that  is  to  say,  that 
I  have  avoided  more  evil  than  it  was  per- 
mitted me  to  do,  having  almost  always  to 
struggle  with  the  prejudices,  the  passions, 
and  the  furious  transports  of  the  chief  of  the 


4  In  my  second  ministry,  I  succeeded 
much  more  by  the  force  of  informations  and 
of  apprehension,  than  by  restraint  and  the 
employment  of  coercive  measures.  I  re- 
vived the  ancient  police  maxim,  namely,  that 
three  persons  could  not  meet  aDd  speak  in- 
discreetly upon  public  affairs,  without  its 
coming  the  next  day  to  the  cars  of  the  minis- 
ter of  police.  Certain  it  is,  that  I  had  the 
address  to  make  it  universally  believed  that 
wherever  four  persons  assembled,  tliere,  in 
my  pay,  were  eyes  to  sec  and  ears  to  hear. 
Such  a  belief,  no  doubt,  tended  to  general 
corruption  and  debasement ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  what  evils,  what  wretchedness, 
what  tears  has  it  prevented  ?  Such  then  was 
this  vast  and  terrific  machine  called  the  ge- 
neral police  of  the  empire.  It  may  easily  be 
conceived  that,  without  neglecting  the  details, 
1  was  chiefly  engaged  upon  its  cnsemUe  and 
its  results.* 


Dublin  University  Prize  Pnem$,  iri/A  Spanish 
and  German  TkiUath,  ^r.  Hy  Giorof. 
Dowxr.s.  Rvo.  pp.  Cl.  London,  1824. 
Baldwin  and  Co, 

Although  the  author  has  not  given  us 
any  poem  of  particular  interest  or  import- 
ance, be  exhibits  promise  of  a  talent  tliat,  if 
duly  cultivated,  may  enable  hiin  to  achieve 
some  production  of  no  common  merit.  We 
are  best  pleased  with  the  original  pieces,  and, 
in  these,  we  think  that  the  descriptive  parts 
are  the  best.  The  following  extract  from  the 
poem  on  tlie  Death  of  Don  Carlos,  is  a  fair 
specimen  of  the  author  s  talent : — ■ 
'  Sweet  rue  thy  shade*,  Aranjucs !  loveliest  thou 
Of  Flora's  blossomy  lealms  !  the  breeze 
sweet 

That  passes  o'er  thy  bowers  of  blessedness  ! 
The  Pert — wafted  far  on  unseen  wing 
From  some  fair  islet  of  the  eastern  wave, 
A  place  of  fruit*  and  flowers,  by  human  foot 
Untrod,  hy  human  hand  nun  tied — drinks 
'Juc  racy  iiaijiamc  nu  n  each  pouting  lip 


Of  thy  rich  bcll-shrulu  ;  keener  perfumes  these 
Than  e'er  from  fairest  islet  of  the  east, 
Or  Banda,  or  Amboyna,  or  the  shore 
Of  old  Scrcndib,  breathed  along  the  sen, 
Wooing  the  mariner  from  his  homeward  course: 
Oft,  wben  the  busy  hand 
The  rainbow  peUls,  she  enjoy* 
A  soft  imprisonment  'till  opening  morn. 
Sweet  are  thy  shades  •,  and  sweet  and  bright 

and  cool 
Tby  labyrinth  of  waters,  led  along 
Thru*  many  a  secret  conduit  by  the  hand 
Of  cunning  artists,  'till  each  silvery  jet 
Showers  renovation  oo  (lie  tuif  beneath. 
'  And  fair  were  those  two  youthful  forms  that 

late 

Thro'  bless'd  Aranjuex  wandered.:  emblems 

true,  , 
In  beauty  and  in  fate,  of  those  young  fbrms 
Lived  in  the  irellised  foliage  that  en  wove 
The  bower  where  last  they  met ;— a  linden  A*, 
Graceful  and  green  und  fresh  and  vigorous, 
Transmitted  thro'  whose  leaf  the  sunlight  melts 
To  emerald  lustre,— but  whose  leaf,  alas! 
Earliest  of  all  its  brothers  of  the  grove, 
Is  wasted  by  the  worm !    The  cislus  gave 
The  fairness  of  her  cheek  ;  the  cistus  gave 
The  semblance  of  tiiat  cheek's  decay— its 

flower, 

Perishing  as  fair,  oft  scattered  in  the  sigh 
Breathed  by  the  wood-nymph  as  ti  e  Ails  along. 
In  early  youth  they  loved,  and  fortune  seemed 
Propitious  to  their  love,  and  Hynen  bade 
The  nuptual  torch  be  lighted,  and  the  wreath 
Of  flowerets  be  enwoven  to  adorn 
Elisabeth's  young  brow ;  and  Carlos  wore 
His  happiest  smile,— -his  happiest,  and  the  last 
That  lit  his  features — for  the  despot  came  ! 
Dim  grew  the  torch — faded  the  nuptial  wreath, 
When  Philip  seised  his  son's  betrothed,  and 
bore 

The  shrinking  victim  to  his  altar- throne  !* 

Having  given  this  picture  of  southern 
scenery,  we  will  now  prcseut  our  readers 
with  one  of  an  onposite  description,  from  the 
'  Expedition  to  the  North  I'olc:' — 
'Pew  arc  the  shores  that  greet  you  on  your 
way. 

Remotest  land— if  land  it  may  be  called, 
Where  snows  and  sn 
rupt 

Shroud  ihedead  soil— dull  Spitsbergen  usurps 
A  portion  from  the  waters:  lowcricg  high 
Its  pyramids  of  ice,  at  distance  viewed 
By  ibe  lone  Scandinavian  as  he  plies 
His  twilight  bark,  seem  to  bis  startled  gare 
The  lents  unearthly  of  thai  giant  race, 
The  Jotuni  •,  who,  as  ancient  Sagas 
By  Odin  and  bis  Caspian  followers 
Driven  from  their  homes,  fled  noi 

wards  the  tea, 
And,  'mid  the  isles  of  ice  that  gird  the  pole, 
A  perilous  shelter  found.    Remotest  laud, 
If  laud  it  may  be  called,  where  never  yet 
Dwelt  man, — an  outcast  land,  which  no  man 

owns,— 

A  Und  unbonoured  by  the  proud  bright  name, 
My  native  country  !   He,  the  Uuss  alone, 
Fit  deuizen  of  stormy  climes,  rep  irs 
To  chase  the.  white  hear  from  his  solitudes — 
Himself  perhaps,  to  fall  beneath  the  shaft 
from  death's  unerring  string-,  the  whiten'd 


By 


Uocbeeked  by  aught  which  in  soft 
climes 

Limits  his  empire.  There  no  fervid  beam 
Dispels  the  mtat ;  no  sportive 


northward  to- 


fonnd  upon  the  charnel  shore, 
Are  their  own  epitaph.   O  rest  not  here, 
Adventurous  mariners  *  onward,  onward  still ! 
'  There  is  a  region  where  the  cloud-king  bol it 
His  elemental  sway  'mid  night  an  J  storms, 


Within  those  valleys— never!  but  the  howl 
Of  famished  bears  re-echoes  fearfully. 
Mo  Naiad,  hiding  in  the  sedi>r>  stream, 
Carols  her  lay  by  mortal  ear  misdeemed 
The  music  of  Ibe  waters— but  hoarse  floods 
From  peaks  of  ice  precipitously  dash. 
Yet,  Greenland,  tho'tby  desolate  extant, 
Beyond  the  smile  of  nature  flung  afar, 
Sullen  and  cheerless  Lcs,  1  love  thee  still, 
Land  of  my  Christian  brethren  !  for  the  ' 
Of  life  hath  visited  thy  frozen  shores, 
And  made  thy  desolate  places  sing  for  joy! 
bless 'd  be  their  labours  who  have  won  for  (bee 
The  blessed  privilege  to  know  tby  God! 
Ui^Uteous  crusaders  tbey  (no  red -cow  knigh'l 
Like  those  of  old,  whose  baptism  was  of  hlixni, 
The  sword  thtir  eloquence),  with  ueceuu  mild 
Conquering  the  rugged  heart.  For  this  Utfy 
left 

The  bosom  of  domrstic  life,  and  all 
The  joys  and  comforts  of  a  milder  clime : 
Content  to  dwell  'mid  form*  and  sights  un- 
couth. 

Courting  privation,  misery  Am  bliss, 
The  patient  missionary  toils  and  toils, 
And  reaps  his  harvest  in  auotber  world.' 

lilmtrafums  in  alt  itt  Rranchrt.  By 

Amelia  Opie.  2  vols.  12mo.  pp.  556. 
London,  1825.  Longman  and  Co. 

Ir  has  been  said,  and  from  a  very  high  au- 
thority, that  we  cannot  serve  Cod  and  Ms»- 
mon ;  yet  still  there  are  many  people  «he 
try  to  make  this  compromise  of  feeling  and 
principle ;  and  we  trust  we  shall  not  be  sus- 
pected of  any  want  of  gallantry,  if  we  accki* 
our  fair  friend.  Mm.  Opie,  of  this  species  of 
trimming.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  necessary  tu 
relate  to  our  readers  that  this  lady  has  lately 
joined  the  Society  of  Friends,  as  the  adherents 
of  the  principles  of  George  Fox  are  called. 
Until  of  late  years,  painting  and  poetry 
were  prohibited  occupations  of  this  sect. 
Uenjamiu  West  coula  not  be  allowed  to 
exert  his  youthful  talents  in  the  fine  art? 
until  the  permission  of  a  Quaker  council 
was  obtained;  and  poor  Scott  of  Am  well, 
the  first  Quaker  (wet,  excited  the  anger  of 
his  sect  fur  wooing  the  muses.  Mrs.  Op« 
seems  to  have  felt  this,  and,  as  she  is  not  vcr) 
confident  how  closely  her  straight-laced  err* 
may  sit  upon  her,  she  is  prudent  enough  no 
to  quarrel  with  her  former  friends,  the  novel 
reading  public; — the  result  has  been  the  pro 
duction  of  a  sort  of  milk-and-water  work,  i: 
which  there  is  little  to  censure,  and  still  lcs 
to  praise. 

Sirs.  Opie  has  divided  her  subject  hit' 
various  branches,  illustrative  of  the  variou 
species  of  lying.  It  is,  however,  a  revolutv 
subject,  and  we  propose  to  get  rid  of  it  h 
selecting  one  of  the  shortest  of  these  talv 
eutitled  a  Tale  of  l'otttd  Sprats,  wine 
comes  under  the  head  of  lies  falsely  calh- 
Lics  of  Benevolence : — 

'  These,'  says  Mrs.  Opie,  *  are  lies  whic 
are  occasioned  by  a  selfish  dread  of  low 
favour  and  provoking  displeasure,  by  speal 
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mj  the  truth,  rather  than  by  real  benevolence. 
Persons,  f"        themselves  benevolent,  with- 
b--ld  disagreeable  truth*,  and  utter  agreeable 
:.-.!.••-. S<,  f:  >tn  .i  wish  to  give  plMMMs>a| 
»  ivtid  giving  pain.    If  you  say  that  you 
ire  looking  ill,  they  tell  you  that  vou  are 
;  well.    If  you  express  a  fear  that  you 
l  crowing  corpulent,  they  say  that  you  are 
•ely  just  as  fat  as  you  ought  to  be.    If  you 
art  hoarse  in  singing,  and  painfully  conscious 
of  a,  they  declare  that  they  did  not  perceive 
a.  kai  this,  not  from  the  desire  of  flattering 
yon,  or  from  the  malignant  one  of  wishing  to 
reader  you  ridiculous,  by  imposing  on  your 
credulity,  but  from  the  desire  of  making  you 
pleased  with  yourself.    In  short,  they  lay  it 
down  as  a  rule,  that  you  must  never  scruple 
to  sacrifice  the  truth,  when  the  alternative  is, 
firing  the  slightest  pain  or  mortification  to 
ujt  one. 

'  1  sliall  leave  ray  readers  to  decide  whe- 
ther the  lies  of  fear  or  benevolence  preponde- 
rate in  the  following  trifling  but  characteris- 
ttc  anecdote : — 

4  A  Tide  of  Potted  Spratt. 
'  Most  unstresses  of  families  lave  a  family 
and  are  apt  to  believe  that  no 
are  so  good  as  their  own. 
With  one  of  these  notable  ladies  a  young 
housekeeper  went  to  pass  a  few  days,  both 
at  her  town  and  country-house.  The  hostess 
was  tk&led,  not  only  in  culinary  lore,  but  in 
econtsuy  ;  and  was  in  the  habit  of  setliuK  on 
i  even  when  not  alone,  whatever  her 
i  had  led  her  to  pot,  pickle, 

rfor  occasional  use. 
a  meagre  family  dinner  was  quite 
of  potted  sprats  was  put  be- 
fore the  lady  of  the  house,  who,  expatiating 
on  their  excellence,  derived  from  a  family 
receipt  of  a  century  old,  pressed  her  still  un- 
i'.^:i<!  .in.-.'.  to  [  make  ...i' ;!;«!». 
'  The  dish  was  as  good  as  much  salt  and 
little  spice  could  make  it;  but  it  had  only 
one  peculiarity ; — it  had  a  strong  flavour  of 
and  to  garlic  the  poor  guest  had 


a  timid  woman  ;  and  good 
and  what  she  called  benevolence, 
I,  "persevere  and  swallow,"  though  her 
palate  said  no.    "  Is  it  not  excellent'"  said 
Cie  hostess. — "  Very,"  faltered  out  the  half- 
'uffocated  gur-st ; — and  this  was  lie  the  first. 
**  Did  you  ever  eat  any  thing  like  it  before  ?" 
— **  Never,"  replied  the  other  more  firmly  ; 
far  iiem  she  knew  that  she  spoke  the  truth, 
and  longing  to  add,  ''and  I  hope  I  never 
shall  eat  any  thing  like  it  again.  — "  I  will 
gt*e  you  the  receipt,"  said  the  lady  kindly ; 
"  it  will  be  of  use  to  you  as  a  young  bom 
treper ;  for  it  is  economical,  as  well  as 
good,  and  serves  to  make  out,  when  we  have 
a  scrap  dinner.    My  servants  often  dine  on 
"  I  wonder  vou  can  get  any  servants 
to  live  with  you,'r  thought  the  guest ;  "  but 
I  dare  ucj  you  do  not  get  any  one  to  stay 
long*"—"  You  do  not,  however,  col  as  if 
you  liked  it  "   "  Oh,  yes,  indeed,  I  do,  very 
much,"  (lie  the  second)  she  replied ;  "  but 
von  target  I  have  already  eaten  a  good 
utnntr :    (lie  the  third.    Alas !  what  had 
to  cnlkd,  to  answer  for  on  this 


4  "  Well,  I  am  delighted  to  find  that  you 
like  my  sprats,"  said  the  flattered  hostess, 
while  the  cloth  was  NBKtiiM  ;  adding, 
"  John  !  do  not  let  these  sprats  he  eaten  in 
the  kitchen  P  an  order  which  the  guest 
heard  with  indescriliahle  alarm. 

*  The  next  day  they  were  to  set  off  for  the 
country-house,  or  cottage.  When  they  were 
seated  in  the  carriage,  a  huge  box  was  put 
in,  and  the  guest  fancied  she  smelt  garlic ; 
but — 

"  Where  ignorance  is  bliss, 
Tis  folly  to  be  wise." 

'  She  therefore  asked  no  question  ;  but 
tried  to  enjoy  the  present,  n-gardless  of  the 
future.  At  a  certain  distance  they  stopped 
to  bait  their  horse*.  There  the  guest  expected 
that  they  should  get  out  and  take  some  re- 
l  freshmeut ;  but  her  economical  companion, 
with  a  shrewd  wink  of  the  eye,  observed,  "  I 
always  sit  in  the  carriage  on  these  occasions. 
If  one  gets  out,  the  people  at  the  inn  expect 
one  to  order  a  luncheon.  I  therefore  take 
mine  with  me."  So  saying,  John  was  sum- 
moned to  drag  the  carnage  out  of  sight  of  the 
inn  windows.  He  then"  unpacked  the  box, 
took  out  of  it  knives  and  forks,  plates,  Ac, 
and  also  a  jar,  which,  impregnating  the  air 
with  its  effluvia,  even  before  it  was  opened, 
disclosed  to  the  alarmed  guest  that  its  con- 
tents were  the  dreaded  sprats ! 

'  "  Alas  r  thought  she,  44  Pandora's  box 
was  nothing  to  this  I  far  in  that  Hope  re- 
mained behind ;  but  at  the  bottom  of  this  is 
Despair  I"  In  vain  did  the  unhappv  lady 
declare  (lie  the  fourth)  that  "  she  had  no 
appetite,  and  (lie  the  fifth)  that  she  never  ate 
In  the  morning."  Her  hostess  woold  take 
no  denial.  However,  she  contrived  to  get  a 
piece  of  sprat  down,  enveloped  in  bread  ; 
and  the  rest  she  threw  out  of  the  window, 
when  her  c>  npanion  was  looking  another 
way — who,  however,  on  turning  round,  ex- 
claimed, **  So,  you  have  soon  despatched  the 
first !  let  me  give  you  another ;  do  not  refuse, 
because  you  think  they  are  nearly  finished  ; 
I  assure  you  there  are  several  left;  and  (de- 


lightful information !)  wc  shall  have  a  fresh 
supply  to-morrow !"     However,  this  time 
she  was  allowed  to  know  when  she  had  eaten  ! 
enough ;   and  the  travellers  proceeded  to  J 
theirjourney's  end. 

'  This  day,  the  sprats  did  not  appear  at  ! 
dinner; — but  there  being  only  a  few  left, 
they  were  kept  for  a  bttanc  Uiuehe,  and  re- 
served for  supper!  a  meal  of  which,  this 
evening,  on  account  of  indisposition,  the 
hostess  did  not  partake,  and  was  therefore 
at  liberty  to  attend  entirely  to  the  wants 
of  her  guest,  who  would  fain  have  declined 
eating  also;  but  it  was  impossible, — she 
had  just  declared  that  she  was  quite  well, 
and  had  often  owned  that  she  enjVyed  a 
piece  of  supper  after  an  early  dinner. 
There  was  therefore  no  retreat  from  the 
maze  in  which  her  insincerity  had  in- 
volved her;  and  eat  she  must:  hut,  when 
she  again  smelt  on  her  plate  the  nauseous 
composition  which,  being  near  the  bottom  of 
the  pot,  was  more  disagreeable  than  ever, 
human  patience  and  human  infirmity  could 
licar  no  more  ;  the  scarc.»ly-u«t<>d  morsel  fell 
from  her  lips,  and  she  rushed  precipitately 


into  the  open  air,  almost  disposed  to  exe- 
crate, in  her  heart,  potted  sprats,  the  good 
breeding  of  her  officious  hostess,  and  even 
benevolence  itself.' 

In  conclusion,  we  advise  Mrs.  Opie  either 
to  enter  into  the  spirit  and  feelings  of  the 
sect  with  which  she  has  associated  herself,  or 
to  renounce  it  altogether. 

The  Annual  Biography  and  Obituary  j\tr  the 
year  I82M.  8vo.  pp.  470.  Loudon,  1823. 
lyongman  and  Co. 

Of  b  worthy  friend  and  contemporary,  Syl- 
vanus  Urban,  the  father  of  periodicals,  once 
borrowed  a  review  from  our  pages,  which  he 
honestly  acknowledged.*  We,  for  the  first 
time,  shall  follow  hisexample,  and  quote  from 
his  own  pises  a  review  of  the  Animal  Bio- 
graphy. We  do  this  for  two  reasons:  first, 
to  expose  impudent  quackery  and  piracy;  and 
secondly,  to  render  unto  law  the  things 
that  are  Ca-sar's.  A  more  slovenly  or  incom- 
plete work  than  this  said  Annual  Biography 
we  never  saw ;  how  far  it  is  original  the  fol- 
lowing notice  from  the  last  immlier  of  the 
Gentleman  \i  Magazine  will  show  : 

'  In  the  preface  to  our  last  volume  we  no- 
ticed the  extensive  piracy  from  our  Obituary, 
committed  by  the  copyist  (far  editor  we  can- 
not call  him)  of  the  Annual  Biography.  We 
now  take  the  pruuing-hook  of  Sylvauus,  ami 
proceed  to  substantiate  our  charge. 

4  The  memoir  of  our  highly-respected  friend 
the  liev.  Thomas  Maurice,  has  been  taken 
from  our  numbers ;  and  the  copyist  has  had 
the  assurance  to  appropriate  to  himself  the 
merit  (which  belongs  to  us)  of  having  col- 
lected additional  anecdotes  respecting  our 
friend,  to  incorporate  with  those  taken  from 
the  "  Memoirs  of  an  Author."  The  copyist 
has  added  to  our  memoir  the  beautiful  epi- 
taph wliich  we  referred  to  as  having  been 
printed  in  a  farmer  volume.  Our  reader* 
will  lie  surprised  when  we  state  that  15  pagi-s 
of  this  memoir  have  been  pillaged  from  us 
almost  txrbatim  et  Itttndim,  without  acknow- 
ledgment. Are  we  thus  to  incur  lalxiur  and 
expense  in  procuring  faithful  memoirs,  and 
allow  them  to  be  converted  to  the  profit  of  a 
literary  marauder .'  Our  readers  will  recol- 
lect the  declaration  of  Dr.  Wolcot  (IWr 
Pindar),  that  booksellers  drank  wine  out  of 
the  skulls  of  poets;  but  we  trust  that  the  la- 
bours of  our  brains  will  not  henceforth  go  to 
the  euriclunent  of  idle  editors,  without  expo- 
sure. 

4  The  copyist  for  die  Annual  Biography  u 
the  most  ungrateful  pirate  we  ever  encoun- 
tered. He  might  nave  been  content  with 
die  prontsaccruing  to  him  from  stolen  goods, 
and  have  allowed  us  the  merit  1  but  no;  he 
deprives  us  even  of  that  small  share. 

4  The  memoir  of  Charles  Grant,  Esq.  con- 
sists of  31  pages  ;  of  which  hrtuty-tkrec  have 
been  copied  from  our  vol.  xcm.  ii.  pp.  561 
— 569,  without  acknowledgment. 

4  The  memoirs  of  Sir  Edward  iluller,  Hart. 


•  By  the  bye,  a  correspondent  of  the  said 
worthy  old  gentleman  ha»  been  less  candid  in 
his  account  of  Chii»tmas  Festivals,  wbcir  he 
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and  Admiral  Russell,  the  former  of  which 
occupies  8  page*,  and  the  latter  13,  have 
been  taken  from  vol.  xciv.  i.  p.  405  tt  tcq. 
and  part  ii.  pp.  309 — 373.  That  of  Baron 
Maseres,  which  consists  of  1 1  pages,  has 
been  printed  verbatim  ct  Itberatim  from  vol. 
xciv.  i.  p.  569  ctseq. 

•The  principal  part  of  the  memoir  of  Jo- 
seph Marry  alt,  Esq.  was  copied  from  vol. 
xt  iv.  i.  pp.  472—374  :  and  the  memoir  of 
Lord  F.rskine,  in  vol.  xcm.  ii.  pp.  553 — 
558,  forms  the  basis  of  the  memoir  in  the 
Annual  Biography.  Of  this  we  do  not  com-  I 
plain;  but  when  we  sec  whole  pages  and  | 
sheets  of  our  property  bodily  introduced  with- 
out the  slightest  acknowledgment,  we  think 
it  high  time  that  some  serious  notice  should 
be  taken. 

'The  only  memoirs,  the  sources  of  which  . 
are  acknowledged,  are  these,  1 .  Jfi-w.  Tho- 
mas Unwell,  from  the  Christian  Hemem- 
branccr,  the  language  of  which  acknowledg- 
ment Is  copied  from  us,  and  hence  it  appears 
that  the  copyist  did  not  see  the  Christian  Re- 
membrancer, but  relied  on  our  accuracy. — 2. 
WMicm  S/iarpe,  Etq.  This  memoir  is  ushered 
in  with  a  puff  for  the  European  Magazine, 
whence  the  most  material  parts  of  the  me- 
moir are  copied. — 3.  Rev.  J.  J.  Conybeare. 
Of  this  memoir,  which  originally  appeared  in 
the  Annalsof  Philosophy,  we  gave  an  abridg- 
ment in  vol.  xciv.  ii." pp.  376 — 378. — 4. 
Perry  B.  Shelley,  taken  from  a  note  in  Med- 
win's  Conversations  of  Byron.— We  think 
we  have  an  equal  right  with  any  of  the  above 
publications  to  an  acknowledgment,  and  we 
might  add  a  greater  right,  when  the  extent  of 
the  piracy  is  considered. 

'  Tlie  memoir  of  Lord  Byron,  which  is  of 
great  extent,  is  compiled  from  Dallas's  Re- 
collections, Medwin's  Conversations,  Mur-  j 
ray's  Answer  (whose  letters  are  given),  &c. 

'  We  now  procend  to  the  "  Biographical 
Index  of  Deaths  for  1821.''  [Here  the  re- 
viewer claims  thirty-nine. J 

'  In  the  memoir  of  Earl  Cornwallis,  Bish- 
op of  I  Jchneld,  we  observed  that  in  vol.  xci  1 1. 
ii.  p.  178,  "  we  have  inserted  several  parti- 
culars of  the  life  of  dm  exemplary  prelate, 
which  renders  it  unnecessary  to  repeat  them 
here."— These  words  have  been  copied  into 
the  Annual  Biography,  only  altering  the  re- 
ference to  our  previous  volume  into  "  our  last 
volume,  pp.  424  and  425,"  which  also  proves 
that  the  memoir  of  Marquis  Cornwall  is  in 
Annual  Biography  of  1824,  was  copied  from 
us. 

'The  additional  facts  in  the  Dictionary  of! 
Musicians  have  not  been  made  use  of  in  the 
memoirs  of  Mr.  John  Day  and  Mr.  II.  Smart, 
which  shows  what  research  has  been  adopted 
in  the  compilation  of  this  volume. 

4  The  interesline  memoir  of  Sir  II.  B.  Dud- 
ley, taken  from  vol.  xcrv.  i.  p.  273  tt  sry. 
and  638,  has  been  sadly  mutilated  in  some 
parts. 

'In  the  memoir  of  M.  Gregson,  Esq.  the 
copyist  no  doubt  forgot  to  state  that  Mr. 
Gregson  was  "  for  many  years  a  valued  cor- 
respondent of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine." 
The  memoir  of  Thomas  Viscount  Hampden 
should  have  accompanied  that  of  his  brother 
Joh«Yi*ount  Hampden;  and  would  pro- 


huhly  have  so  done,  had  our 
v ember  appeared  in  time. 

'  In  the  memoir  of  Dr.  Lempriere,  taken 
from  vol.  xciv.  i.  283,  ut  vindicated  the 
learned  doctor  from  the  aspersions  of  his  ene- 
mies. The  editor  has  adopted  die  vindication 
as  his  own. 

'  In  extracting  the  memoir  of  die  Rev.  W. 
Madan,  the  copyist  had  the  modetty  to  put  it 
in  inverted  comma*.  It  would  have  been 
too  barefaced  to  have  given  the  pious  effusion 
of  our  respected  correspondent  as  a  contribu- 
tion to  bis  own  work. 

'  The  memoir  of  Mr.  Hugh  O'Neil  is  im- 
perfect, because  the  facts  in  vol.  xciv.  it. 
560,  ltave  not  been  incorporated. 

'  We  wonder  that  die  copyist's  presump- 
tion did  not  allow  him  to  «rive  the  concluding 
sentence  of  die  memoir  of  William  Osgoode, 
Esq.  as  it  appeared  iu  the  Gentleman's  Ma- 
gazine. It  would  have  been  radier  a  bold 
stroke. 

'  A  highly  respectable  contemporary  •  quot- 
ing our  memoir  of  Edward  I'eart,  M.  D. '  had 
the  candour  to  state  that  "  a  writer  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  says,"  Jtc. ;  but  the 
wholesale  pirate  who  has  conducted  die  An- 
nual Biography  has  neither  candour  nor 
modesty. 

'We  abridged  die  memoir  of  M.  Quill,  Esq. 
from  a  very  long  one  in  the  New  Times,  with 
due  acknowledgment ;  but  this  copyist  has 
adopted  our  abridgment  without  noticing  die 
acknowledgment. 

'  In  die  memoir  of  Baron  Wood,  we  ac- 
knowledged abridging  the  character  of  him 
from  a  provincial  paper;  which  abridgment 
is  adopted,  though  die  acknowledgment  is  of 
course  omitted.  We  wish  the  copyist  for  the 
Annual  Biography  would  specify  from  what 
paper  we  abridged  the  character. 

'  If  extracting  from  us  matter  sufficient  to 
occupy  seventy  pages  of  die  Annual  Biogra- 
phy in  die  larger-sized  type,  together  with 
forty  pages  in  the  smaller  type,  is  not  a  clear 
ciue  of  pintcy,  we  would  ask  the  sapient  copy- 
ist what  ii  / 

'  We  shall  conclude  wiUi  stating,  that  in 
many  respects  the  work  is  very  deficient.  We 
could  enumerate  a  host  of  worthies,  of  whom 
no  memoirs  are  to  be  found  in  this  work ; 
but  which  may  be  seen  in  our  Obituary. 

*  In  the  notice  of  Mr.  Holditch's  death,  it 
is  stated  that  he  wrote  the  "  History  of  Row- 
land Abbey."  Now,  widi  all  our  knowledge 
of  topography,  we  never  heard  of  such  a 
place;  and  we  wonder  the  copyist  hiruself 
should  never  have  heard  of  the  fame  of  Crow- 
land  Abbey,  the  history  of  which  was  written 
Ly  Mr.  Holditch.' 


the  writer  of  this  most  pestiferous  and  pro- 
fligate paper  Is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
to  recommend  to  us  to  remodel  and  improve 
that  which  has  jusdy  been  pronounced  the 
'  perfection  of  wisdom.'  Toe  signs  of  the 
times,  Mr.  Editor,  are  indeed  awful,  and 
such  as  no  thinking  man  can  contemplate 
without  dread :  for  my  own  part,  I  think 
that  a  moral  and  political  volcano  is  about 
to  break  forth  ;  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a 
universal  earthquake,  that  a  general  inunda- 
tion of  the  most  horrible  doctrines  will  short- 
ly overwhelm  us,  that  a  tremendous  linrri- 
cine  threatens  to  sweep  away  our  prejudices 
and  our  principles,  that  a  conflagration  of 
philosophy  and  radicalism  will  devastate  the 
w  hole  globe,  and  that  old  chaos  will  come 
again.  Improvement,  uluu  innovation,  stares 
us  in  the  face  every  where ;  but  why  cannot 
we  let  things  be  as  they  were!  Wherefore 
should  we  set  ourselves  up  as  being  so  much 
wiser  than  our  forefathers,  or  attempt  to  im- 
prove upon  their  excellent  institutions.  We 
have  hitherto  gone  on  well,  very  well;  hat 
it  seems,  forsooth,  that  we  must  go  on  belter. 
There  is  nothing  uow-a-days  secure  from  tae 
prying  and  impertinent  curiosity  of  the  vul- 
gar—among  whom  I  take  the  liberty  of  pbcina: 
both  Liv  ingston  and  his  notable  reviewer;  such 
gentry  would  lay  open  to  public  ewe  all  the 
secret  spring*  and  movements  of  that  com- 
plicated piece  of  machinery,  society:  nay,  it 
seems  that  they  would  even  take  it  all  to 
pieces;  but  I  fear  that  they  will  only  rvalue 
the  story  of  the  ideot  and  his  watch,  which 
he  spoiled  by  trying  to  find  out  whether  he 
could  not  see  the  ticking  in  the  inside  of  <t- 
The  review-writer  in  the  Westminster 
would  doubtless  h.***  us,  to  use  his  own 


*  ORIGINAL. 

rXPOSVBEOF  A  PAXOCkOlTS  INNOVATION. 

Ma.  Editor,— Loth  as  I  am  to  appear  in 
die  citaracter  of  an  alarmist,  I  cannot  help 
performing  what  I  consider  to  be  a  public 
duty,  by  exposing  an  exceedingly  vile  and 
insidious  attempt  to  destroy  our  reverence 
for  the  laws  of  our  country,  in  an  article  in 
die  last  number  of  the  Westminster  Review, 
on  Livingston's projgaof  a  new  Penal  Code 
for  the  State  of  Loiusuna.  The  object  of 


horrible  language,  *  abandon,  wid 
and  without  fear,  the  prejudices  ; 
of  past  ages,  handed  down  under  the  im- 
posing names  of  the  wisdom  and  experience 
of  our  forefathers ;  rejecting  the  crude  and 
contradictory  and  weak  and  cruel  tws 
which  are  imposed  by  ignorance  and  pas- 
sion, and  projecting  a  penal  code,  uniform, 
consistent,  and  mild !'  What  think  you  of 
this,  sir;  can  you  for  one  moment  doubt 
whether  di is  man  has  a  cloven  foot?  Yon 
will,  I  feel  assured,  join  with  me  in  my  ab- 
horrence of  all  such  projectors.  But  let  us 
examine  some  of  the  principles  of  this 
precious  code,  wliich,  it  seems,  be  canDOt 
sufficiently  admire  or  extol :  one  of  these  is, 
'  that  penal  laws  should  he  written  in  plain 
language,  clearly  and  unequivocally  express- 
ed, in  order  that  they  may  be  neither  mis- 
understood nor  perverted  ;  that  d>ey  abouM 
be  so  concise  as  to  be  remembered  with 
ease ;  and  all  the  technical  phrases  and  words 
they  contain,  should  be  clearly  denned,  etc' 
Indignant  as  I  am,  it  almost  moves  me  to 
mirth  to  read  such  stuff ; — laws  clearly  and 
unequivocally  expressed,  and  so  concise  a* 
to  be  remembered  with  ease !  f  Why,  sir,  at 
this  rate,  we  should  soon  be  reduced  to 
die  barbarous  state  of  having  only  a  sin- 
gle gaol.  Obscurity  has  always  been  al- 
lowed to  be  one  source  of  the  ttAUme :  and 
of  this  quality  the  law  has  hitherto  possessed 


who  sett  up  for  a 
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laow,  is  not  a  science,  but  a  mystery  i  its 
liaguage  is  accordingly,  like  that  of  the  ora- 
cles of  oM,  most  cautiously  ambiguous,  so 
tilt  it  impires  an  instinctive  awe  and  reve- 
rence in  the  uninitiated,  the  profane  vulvar. 
Bat  let  roe  rtroceed— that  is,  if  the  horror 
I  feel  will  permit  roe  to  hold  my  pen, 
I  write  down  such  pestilential  doe- 
bwe.    Another  fundamental  principle  of  this 
t!**-£an*rh-d  code  is,  *  that  such  a  system  of 
wxsdune  in  criminal  cases  should  be  esta- 
l-Lsixd  as  to  be  understood  without  Ion-; 
V'lri:  that  it  should  neither  suffer  th-  piflly 
fcucape  by  formal  objections,  nor  involve 
tifc  ranocent  in  difficulty  by  errors  in  plead' 
m? '   This  is,  if  possible,  still  worse:  why. 
as  fellow  would  Mac- Adamite  law,  and 
krv*  k  a  plain,  leTel,  straight-forward,  turn- 
•  •  -  -   •  '    without  :t  single  lwmd  ■  r  wlu§. 
inc.    The  man  has  no  feeling  whatever  for 
the  pwtirrffprr,  and  would  proliablv  not  he- 
wate  to  denominate  crooked  war.*,  those 
•■Vzant  and  graceful  sinuosities,  those  ser- 
pMirine  curves,  and  those  pleasingly  abrupt 
ancles,  that  impart  such  variety  and  spirit  to 
be  most  dull  and  mo- 
He  has  as  little  taste  as  a  Chi- 
he  would  have  all  light, 
'  would  he  permit  one 
--:  'S  »•  forcible    contrasts — f  suppose  bi 
wrsAdttrm  them  contradictions — tnat  con- 
^nVjiste  so  much  to  effect. 

Th»  oB^cturesqne  way  of  legislating  may 
do  rery  well  for  such  barbarous  and  tasteless 
animals  as  those  who  inhabit  the  new  world, 
hehesrc  me,  it  will  never  suit  those  of 


shortly  expect  to  meet  with  an  advertise- 
ment equalling  in  extravagance  those  of  Mr. 
Hamilton,  who  professes  to  render  a  per- 
son a  perfect  polyglot  in  a  twelvemonth; 
and  telling  us  that  the  language  of  the  law 
may  be  acquired,  1  suppose,  in  two  years. 
Is  not  this  alarming  and  awful,  for  who  can 
look  forw  ard  to  die  future  without  foreboding 
and  dismay,  when  he  even  contemplates  die  re- 
motest possibility  of  such  a  profanation  uc  ■ 
enrring among  ourselves? 

Another  most  precious  maxim  is,  '  that 


people,  posse: 
ancient  m-rtrhttions,  may  affect  to  despise  all 
t  at  is  Tenerable— all  that  has  been  conse- 


enu*si  by  aces. 

'  This  code,'  says  the  reviewer,  *  is  so  framed 
ttet  rtmay  be  thoroughly  understood  by  every 
number  of  the  community.  With  this  view, 
it  a  expressed  in  the  language  of  common 
pariance  * ;  technical  terms  are  never  used 
i  could  be  framed  to 


are  unavoidable; 
a  phrase  or  word  is  either 
ambiguous  or  employed  in  an v  other  sense 
titan  that  w  hich  is  given  to  it  in  common  dis - 


arse,  it  is,  in  this  code,  printer 


in  a  part: 


^ilar  character,  which  serves  as  a  notice  that 
:t  u  defined  and  explained.     When  these 
have  been  completed,  it  is 
ait  them  to  men  unversed 
in  the  language  of  the  law.  and  every  word  not 
1  by  them  is  to  be  marked  for 
So,  then,  it  seems,  according 
[   the  sagacity  of  these  people,  law  ought  to 
written  in  such  a  language  that  he  who 
na  may  read,  and  to  be  rendered  '  in  tell  i- 
r  to  the  meanest  capacity.'    This  really 
at  thb  rate,  we  may 

-I  r  •  * 


in  this  article  indeed  fills 
I  bettor  :  *  the  jargon  of  the 
it  to  be  endured  tbat  the  ele- 

law,  should 


whenever,  from  public  opinion,  or  any  othet 
cause,  a  penal  law  cannot  be  carried  into 
execution,  it  should  be  repealed.'  We,  thank 
Heaven,  act  more  wisely,  and  liave  the  good 
sense  carefully  to  preserve  all  our  old  laws 
Such  people  as  this  Mr.  Edward  Livingston 
may  perhaps  term  dead  statutes  mere  lum- 
ber and  incumbrances ;  but  we  keep  them 
for  ornament,  just  as  a  prudent  housewife 
decorates  her  chimney-piece  with  old  broken 
teacups,  and  other  pieces  of  crockery,  after 
they  have  become  until  for  service. 

Hut  1  now  come  to  what  the  wiseacre  of 

he  has  chosen  to  print  in  capitals,  on  account, 

your  criminal  code  is  no  longerto  be  thestudy 
of  a  select  few ;  it  is  not  the  design  of  its 
formers  that  it  should  be  exclusively  the 
study  even  of  our  own  sex  ;  and  it  is  parti- 
cularly desirable  that  it  should  become  a 
branefi  of  early  education  for  our  youth' ! ! 
Is  not  this  at  once  most  shocking  and  most 
ridiculous  f    Is  it  possible  to  conceive  creat- 

study  of  law  to  womenand  chiklnm  I  Here 
is  innovation  with  a  vengeance  :  instead  of 
studying  the  cood  orthodox  precepts  of  Mrs 
Hundall  and  Dr.  Kitchiner,  wives  are  to  be 
connhur  a  penal  code,  which,  I  suppose, 
means  a  code  for  plaguing  their  husbands  ; 
and  little  boys  and  girls  are  to  become  adepts 
in  the  criminal  law,  and  qualified  for  wear- 
ing judges'  wigs.  I  think,  sir, — and,  if  you 
are  a  reasonable  man,  I  am  sure  you  will 
agree  with  roe, — that  a  won* 
of  what  ought  t?  be  her  law, 
her  husband's  will.  And,  as  to  girls,  let 
them  amuse  themselves  as  much  as  they 
please  by  scribbling  in  albums,  painting  fire- 
screens, and  fingering  pianos,  but,  for  Hea- 
ven's sake,  let  neither  them  nor  boys  have 
any  thing  to  do  with  penal  codes. 

Did  1  not  fear  that  my  letter  would  be  in- 
conveniently long,  there  are  many  other  mis- 
chievous principles  on  which  I  should  animad- 
vert; but  what  I  have  already  said  may' serve  as 
a  public  caution,  and  let  us  hope  that  writings 
of  so  dangerous  a  tendency  will  not  be  per- 
mitted to  circulate  among  us.  It  is  high 
time  that  we  should  have  a  censorship  of  the 
press, — a  literary  inquisition,  and  an  index 
<■  tjwL'atm  ms.  Instead  of  om  laws  being 
too  complicated,  they  will  often  be  found  too 
timpU ;  instead  of  being  too  numerous  they 
are  rather  too  few.  I  am  fully  convinced", 
sir,  that  the  world  grows  worse  and  worse 
every  day,  and  that  some  very  coercive  mea- 
sures ought  to  be  adopted  .for  hindering  idle 
people  from  prying  into,  and  meddling  with, 
the  arcana  ot  the  laws. — My  advice  is,  let  us 


leave  law  to  the  lawyers,  and  then,  depend 
upon  it,  we  shall  never  hear  of  either  its  er- 
rors or  defects.    Your's,  &c. 

Censor  Minimi'?.. 

st.  clement  danes  pr.  rapcukie  

bktterton  the  bulls  head. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Literary  Chronicle. 
Sia, — The  anecdote  introduced  in  your 
number  for  January  '29th  last,  of  the  cele- 
brated, but  eccentric.  Dr.  lludcliffe,  in  your 
notice  of  the  republished  work  of  the  lale 
unfortunate  Mr.  Edward  Deyes,  has  invo- 
luntarily led  my  thoughts  away  from  its  pro- 
fessed subject* — Yorkshire  and 
to  the  ancienl  kingdom  of  Cur*«*~r, 
one  particular  parish  of  it,  viz.  Si.  Ck 
1  huies,  which  was,  or  rather  a  certain  tavern 
in  it,  much  frequented  by  Dr.  lladclifle,  in 
his  day,  as  well  as  the  Mitre  in  Fleet  Street, 
mentioned  in  the  anecdote  of  Savil.  Perhaps 
a  few  remarks  on  parts  of  tliat  parish,  and 
on  Dr.  Itadcliffe,  may  not  be  unacceptable 
to  some  of  your  readers. 

In  the  first  place,  this  same  parish  of  St. 
Clement  Danes  has  some  claim  to  your 
especial  notice,  inasmuch  as  your  paper  is 
both  printed  and  published  in  it;  and  your 
pnnting-ofhee  is  within  a  few  houses  of  one 
which  was  anciently  a  receiving-house  for 
communications  sent  to  the  Spectator,  then 
called  the  Trumpet  Tavern,  1  believe,  but 
now  the  Duke  of  York  |.ublic-house — classic 
ground  this,  of  course.  It  is  curious  to  ob- 
serve what  a  century  has  done  in  changing 
this  neighbourhood,  as  indeed  it  has  many 

least  part  and  i>areel  of  it,  in  the^me  of 
Hadchffe  and  the  Spectator;  the  noble  fa- 
milies of  Norfolk,  Essex,  Craven,  and  Beau- 
fort, lived  on  their  estates  here,  now  marked 
only  by  their  respective  names  in  Norfolk 
and  Essex  Streets,  and  Beaufort  and  Craven 
Buildings. 

Spode's  immense  depot  for  earthenware, 
glass,  &c.  was  the  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  The- 
atre, and  the  mass  of  buildings  in  the  centre 
of  that  (now)  filthy  place,  Bear  Yard,  con- 
sisting of  carpenters'  work-shops,  stabling, 
cow-houses,  and  1  know  not  w  bat  besides, 
was  of  yore  the  Duke's  Theatre,  where  the 
|  first  female  who  ever  trod  the  boards  of  a 
public  stage  made  her  appearance.  And 
this  brings  me  to  the  much-frequented  haunt 
of  Dr.  Badcliffe,  the  nobility,  and  principal 
theatrical  characters  of  that  time ;  it  is  now 
called  the  Bull's  Head,  quite  a  common 
public-house,  the  resort  of  journeymen  ear- 
pen  tern  and  bakers,  who  may  be  seen  in  rooms 
where  noblemen  have  toasted  the  lteauties  of 
tlie  seventeenth  century, — where  they  sported 
their  princely  bets,  we  see  men  playing 
at  penny  dominos,  with  short  pipes  in  their 
mouths,  and  a  pot  of  half  and  naif,  or  hetny 
vet,  between  them.  In  a  work  published 
just  after  the  death  of  Dr.  Hadcliffe,  I  have 
seen  it  called  the  Bull  Head,  but  it  is  evi- 
dendy  the  same  bouse,  or  rather  one  half  of 
it,  for  the  tavern  was  originally  twice  the 
site  of  the  present  house.  The  front  is  in 
Yere  Street,  Clare  Market,  and  it  has  still  a 
back  entrance  in  Bear  Yard,  which,  in  the 
flourishing  days  of  the  theatre  and  the  tavern, 
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must  have  been  very  convenient  for  the  per- 
formers, who  might  slip  out  of  the  stage-door 


into  the  tavern,  almost  without  wetting 
their  shoes;  for  the  carriage-way  in  Bear 
Yard  is  very  narrow,  and  must  have  puzzled 
the  J  el  uis  of  thut  time  exceedingly  in  their 
whipping  operations ; — l>ut,upon  recollection, 
chairs  were  then  the  order  of  the  night  for 
the  gentry 

About  twelve  months  ago,  I  made  some 
inquiry  of  a  very  civil  man,  Thrupp  (since 
dead),  the  landlord  of  the  Bull's  Head, 
a*  to  the  tradition  of  the  house,  and  it*  con- 
nexion with  the  theatre;  and  he  told  me 
that  he  bad  some  of  the  stage  properties  still 
about  the  house,  and  would  have  shown  them 
to  me  had  1  possessed  any  taste  for  antiqui- 
ties of  this  sort;  but  I  declined  the  dusty 
search :  yet  to  some  collectors  they  might  be 
valuable,  perhaps  to  Charles  Mathews,  who 
has  a  museum,  1  gnr*.  But,  really,  when 
1  look  at  that  particular  neighbourhood  in 
its  present  state,  and  think  of  this  house 
having  been  the  almost  nightly  resort  of  the 
Duke  of  Bcanfort,  Karl  Craven,  Dr.  Itarl- 
cliffe,  Betterton  the  tragedian,  and  I  know 
not  how  many  more  of  the  first  hm  vkvnts 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  centuries,  I  can 
scarcely  believe  it  possible ;  but  so  it  was. 
Certainly  the  great  of  those  days  were  not  so 
fastidious  as  to  the  neighbourhood  of  a  mar- 
ket, as  they  are  now,  for  it  must  be  recol- 
lected that  Clare  Market  was  situated  then 
as  it  is  in  the  present  day ;  and,  assuredly, 
you  would  not  easily  persuade  a  modern 
man  of  fashion  to  pay  it  a  visit. 

But,  to  return  to  Dr.  Hadclifle :  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  Abemethy  of  his  day 
in  point  of  bluntness,  but  with  much  less 
acerbity,  and  very  much  less  distaste  to 
drinking ;  for,  truth  to  say,  he  was  a  wtl  one, 
and  yet,  as  rt  should  seem  by  his  cures,  pos- 
sessed of  vast  abilities,  and,  for  the  age  in 
which  he  lived,  his  fees  seem  to  have  been 
enormous  :  seldom  less,  and  often  much 
more,  than  five  guineas  a  visit,  as  will  apjicar 
by  the  latter  part  of  the  following  anecdote 
of  him  and  Betterton : — 

'  A  venture  had  been  projected,  to  be  sent 
by  a  vessel  then  called  tin  interloper,  for  the 
East  Indies  (a  sort  of  smuggling  concern, 
i  suppose),  m  wntcn  jjettenon,  wno  nati 
amnssed  a  considerable  sum  by  tha  success 
of  his  professional  exertions,  and  who,  it 
seems,  wanted  to  get  rich  all  at  once,  risked 
.t'2,(Kto ;  being  in  the  habit  of  meeting  Dr. 
ItudclirTe  so  continually,  and  deeming',  as  do 
some  of  the  present  holders  of  mine  shares, 
that  he  should  have  a  golden  return  for  his 
advance,  he  persuaded  the  latter,  by  many 
cogent  reasons,  to  come  forward  with  a 
larger  sum.  The  doctor  consented,  and  dis- 
bursed 5,0001.  expecting  at  least  a  threefold 
return,  if  the  ship  came  back  sat*.  The 
voyage  was  prosperous  till  the  homeward 

Passage,  vhen  the  vessel  was  taken  by  a 
ranch  privateer,  her  cargo  being  estimnti-d 
at  12,0001,  This  loss  broke  Mr.  Betterton 's 
back,  but  did  not,  though  very  considerable, 
much  affect  the  doctor ;  for  when  the  news 
of  his  disaster  was  brought  him  to  the  Bull 


drinking  with  several  persons  of  the  first 
rank,  and  they  condoled  with  him  on  account 
of  his  loss,  without  baulking  his  glass,  he, 
with  a  smiling  countenance,  desired  them  to 
go  forward  with  the  healths  that  were  then 
in  vogue,  suying,  that  Ac  had  no  more  to  d» 
but  to  go  up  ttcv  Hundred  and  fifty  pair  of 
stair*  t»  make  himself whale  again.' 

The  doctor  appears  to  have  been  more  par- 
ticularly inornate  with  Eari  Craven  and  die 
Duke  of  Beaufort  than  with  many  others; 
there  is  a  very  feeling  letter  of  his  extant, 
written  to  the  I  hike  of  Beaufort,  on  the  death 
of  I<onl  Craven,  which  appears  to  have 
touched  his  feelings  very  closely,  as  a  sort  of 
warning,  for  they  were  all  free  livers  (indeed 
hard  drinking  appears  to  have  been  the  be- 
setting sm  of  that  age) ;  and  some  time  after 
we  find  the  Bull's  Head  mentioned  again, 
when,  on  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort, 
news  of  which  was,  I  believe,  brought  to  him 
at  that  house,  wbde  in  company,  he  said  to 
his  friends,  '  That  now  he  lui«i  lost  the  onlv 
person  whom  he  took  pleasure  in  conversing 
with,  it  was  high  time  for  him  to  retire  from 
the  world,  to  make  his  will,  and  set  his  house 
in  order,  for  he  had  notices  within  that  told 
him  his  abode  in  this  world  could  not  be 
twelve  months  longer.'  And  in 
time  he  died  of  grief  and  gout. 

for  ii 


I  ought  to  apologue  tor  intruding  upon 
you  anecdotes  that  are  most  likely  known 
to  all  your  senior  readers,  but  some  of  the 
juniors  may  find  them  interesting.  In  that 
hope  I  remain,      Yours,  &c.      i.  m.  u 

NEW  COMPANIES  CHARITIKS  DOMESTIC 

IMPaoVF.MKXTS 

At  a  period  when  improvements  of  every 
description  are  the  order  of  the  day, — when 
monies,  to  an  incalculable  amount,  are  vest- 
ed in  pursuing  objects  of  questionable  value 
and  distant  attainment,  surely  the  public  will 
not  remain  much  longer  blind  to  die  press- 
ing necessity  which  exists  for  a  decided 
amendment  in  a  certain  article  of  home  con- 
sumption, so  deteriorated,  of  late  years,  as  to 
have  become  liuie  better  duui  a  downright 
nuisance. 

We  have  gold-mining  companies,  to  fill 
our  pockets  (or  empty  them);  milk  compa- 
nies, to  improve  our  constitution ;  washing 
companies,  to  purify  our  bodies;  and  insti- 
tutions without  end  to  improve  our  minds. 
We  have  rail-road  companies,  to  trans- 
port us  from  John-o-Oroat's  to  Peniance 
without  a  single  jolt;  Ilamiltonian  lectures, 
to  imbue  us  with  learning  without  the  fa- 
tigue of  study.  We  have  charitable  assist- 
ance offered  to  us  in  all  cases  of  misfortune, 
— all  inflictions  from  disease.  Yet  one  evil 
not  only  exists,  but  flourishes  among  us, 
which  is  an  enemy  pressing  on  every  man's 

in  every  house,  from  the  establishment  of  a 
nobleman  to  the  domicile  of  a  green-grocer, 
and  nothing  is  done  to  remove  it.  Parlia- 
mentary reform  has  been  talked  of  ever  since 
we  were  bom,  and  has  engaged  many  wise 
heads  and  fond  tongues,  without  making 
much  progress.  Parlour  and  kitchen  re- 
form advance*  hitherto  in  the  sarin 
But  surely  this  is  the  time  when  the 


with  money  and  saturated  vdlk 
will  make  some  grand  effort,  tome 
virtuous  monopoly,  or  new  system,  whereby 
the  sufleriug  community  may  be  delivered 
from  the  present  pestiferous  race  who  falsely 
style  themselves  our  kt  vault,  especially  the 
females. 

In  the  present  improved  state  of  oar  ma- 
nufactures, one  would  think  it  was  very  |ws- 
sible  to  give  such  mechanical  aids  to  a  set  of 
dressed  dolls,  as  wonld  enable  them  to  go  at 
least  as  well  through  the  common  duties  of 
life  as  the  class  ydeped  housemaids  and  ser- 
vants of  all  work  usually  adopts ;  by  this 
means  a  great  expense  of  food  would  not 
only  be  saved  in  the  household,  but  die  vex- 
ation arising  from  insolent  replies,  contemp- 
tuous sneers,  evasion  of  some  services,  and 
refusal  of  others,  would  be  spared.  The 
complaint  of  the  Jewish  king,  '  lie  that  luth 
eaten  my  bread  hath  lifted  his  heel  again.t 
me,'  one  of  the  most  galling  emotions  that 
can  affect  the  mind,  would  not  be  excited,— 
and  dial,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  it  is  so 
perpetually, — admits  of  no  dispute.  Neither 
will  many  deny,  that  die  real  drudgery  of 
their  house  is  commonly  done  by  charwo- 
men or  other  extra  assistance,  or  that  the 
chief  occupation  of  servants,  who  demand 
from  ten  to  eighteen  guineas'  wages  (salary 


from  ten  to  eighteen  guinea! 
the  young  ladies  call  it)  i» '  to  i 
to  roll  the  wanton  eye.* 

The  duties  of  cook  or  lady's  maul  could 
not,  we  must  grant,  be  so  well  performed  by 
automaton  aid,  aud  it  is  because  they  have 
more  to  Uiiuk  of  that  tbey  are  nut  found  so 
notoriously  defective  as  die  odicrs ;  but  (hey 
are  quite  sufficiently  imbued  with  faults,  to  be 
included  in  the  list  of  proscription  which  .a 
new  order  of  things,  as  instituted  by  a  patriotic 
company,  would  create.    The  latter  are  all 
given  to  sirs,  the  former  universally  prefer  a 
liquid  element:    hence,  the  upper  Abigail 
tosses  her  head  at  the  most  reasonable  de- 
mand of  service ;  the  lower  ret  Is  through  her 
dominions,  to  die  destruction  of  crockery  and 
the  ruin  of  the  roast ;  and,  from  the  waste  of 
one  party,  die  negligence  of  another,  and 
the  idleness  of  a  third,  a  man  whose  fortune 
ought  to  insure  him  all  the  conveniences  as 
well  as  comforts  of  life,  finds  himself,  hit 
prudent  wife,  and  rising  family,  curtailed  in 
all  diat  portion  of  pcrsoual  expenditure  to 
which  they  have  a  right. 

That  the  numerous  female  charity-school* 
which  include  in  dieir  plan  teaching  the  girls 
to  sew,  dean,  brew,  bake,  Sec,  have  o.ily 
fulfilled  their  intention  iu  the  first  instance, 
experience  abundantly  proves;  teaching 
them  to  read  lias  filled  every  kitchen-drawn 
and  stuffed  the  pillows  of  every  bed  w  ith  no- 
vels, and  the  power  of  writing  has  extended  tin 
mischievous  propensities  of  some  and  the  fa- 
cility of  ruin  to  others.  The  fact  is,  diere  u 
a  total  want  of  education  amongst  them  iu  al 
the  oris  and  accomplishments,  befitting  tha 
rank  in  life,  in  consequence  of  which,  th< 
few  who  do  possess  these  qualifications  set  < 
price  on  them  beyond  the  purchase  of  ordi 
nary  housekeepers ;  and  the  pretmdus  emu 
late  them  in  raising  the  market,  the  result  o 
which  is,  that  our  t 
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■nitact,  and,  having  neither  cultivated 
-rad>  nor  laborious  hands,  are,  at  best, 
'raoherer*  of  the  ground.' 
ffl  appeal  to  the  public  to  decide  whe- 
eaftitaJ  rould  be  better  expended  than  in 
Wf  pun,  whether  of  spallation,  whereby 
f.od  servants  could  be  made,  or  of  charity, 
Tshich,  as  a  species  of  invalids  they  could 
W  rurrd  of  their  vice?,  and  rendered  equal 
f>  tt«r  debe*  ?    It  is  a  sclieme  every  one  is 
:n»!**d  in  promoting,  for  every  one  would 
h  Wtted  I  iy  it.    Two  such  buildings  as 
fr*  Xnre  in  the  Ilegcnt's  Park  would  con- 
»  treat  number  of  damsels  of  all  ages 

pro- 


ui.  tjemg  everted  to  emulation  in  their  own 

"itrnwit,  forget  to  encroach  on  that  of 
•>:r  <operiors. 

Vwol*  might*  be  appointed  for  every  gra- 
•^m  of  labour,  a  portion  of  the  expense  to  be 
fad  by  taking  m  washing,  sewing,  and  knit- 
's?: rew»rds  instituted,  and  degrees  hestnw- 
al;  aUramour,  haughtiness,  and  disobe- 
laioa,  treated  as  diseases,  and  cured  by  re- 
JMTL  and  the  sulwcribers  to  the  college 
'  y  tin  ;r  clioiol  <<i  prtl  wiin  had 
i  way  prizes  for  crate-cleaning,  bed- 

■!  -^m,  floor-sweeping,  tul4e-nibl>ing,  stair- 
"«innr„ioe-cleaning,  carpet-brushing,  ti.c. 

^  <i«t*nuld  l*e  too  grent  for  them  to  at- 

*£*s  •»  in  the  compass  of  woman's 


"  «errgirtin  the  establishment  must  be 
*Wrtedeaa  a  knife,  to  iron  a 


Of 

1  *  «■*■  party  :  every  one  most  be 
"t  ncaebe  fine ;  and,  as  human  van  ty  must 
' wr*  vent,  anil  allowance  be  made  for 
'--«n»,  tastes,  and  affections,  in  all  the  chil- 
li of  Arlatn,  they  must  be  taught  to  lie 
'  1  'A  of  the  pureness  and  brightness  of  the 
-J  thry  brewed,  the  lightness  of  the  bread 


'*7  baked,  the 


^  mined,  and  the  esteem  of  the  old  go- 
'  wwi  of  the  ward.    We  consider  these  as 
■  legitimate  sources  of  triumph  to  servant 
and  infinitely  more  becoming  than  the 
•'-"ptnot  knowledge  of  one  '  who  lias  read 
Si  Joan,'  another  who  has  got  a  triple- 
tiuaced  gown,  *  handsomer  than  the  young 
V  or  even  than  a  third,  who  '  knows 
'«y  well  that  her  master  thinks  her  beauti- 
•jUutsbe  should  let  him  teeUiat  his  nc 

Let  no  magnitkent  schemer  a  fleet  to  think 
lm  subject  unworthy  bis  cogitation* :  if  he 
5  *i"arby  wealth,  knowledge,  or  activity, 
jF*m  but  a  portion  of  this  ruined  race  to 
^*  due  station  hi  society,  as  useful  servants 
•"he  rich,  worthy  wives  to  the  poor,  and 
h  future  mothers  of  a  race  who  may  be 
i  or  corses  of  their  country — the  brave 
«s  the  ingenious  artisans,  the  indus- 
'~«a  agnaiitun<4,  or  the  idle  dissolute, 

"  "^Thave  done  more  service  to  his  coun- 
7  than  He.  iiaabe  and  all  his  clerks  can 
'-nihtjfc,  -p*,  t—*.  ... 

<*W        may  be  dispersed  with,  other 


improvements  admit  of  substitutes;  but  a 
good  or  bad  servant  is  found,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  constitute  tlie  good  or  had  in 
our  existence,  Either  we  must,  in  the  latter 
case,  submit  to  iierpetual  inconvenience,  or 
our  comforts  insured  by  means  which 
harrass  and  annov  us,  so  that  we  lose  as 
much  as  we  gain.  The  days  of  scolding  wives 
are  past,  and  those  of  the  vigilant  bustling 
housekeeper  have  passed  with  them;  yet  it  is 
certain  that  many  ladies  of  our  acquaintance, 
are,  in  a  quiet  way,  perpetually  doing  things 
no  husband  can  endure  to  think  they  should 
do,  merely  hi  preserve  peace  and  order  in 
their  establishments.  The  'cook  mmt  be 
kept  in  good  humour  f  *  Mn.  Betty,  the 
housemaid,  cannot  be  put  out  of  the  way  ;' 
'  Marianne  does  not  know  how  to  do  any 

out  of  her  place.' 

4  Discard  the  lazy  vermin  of  thy  hall.'  is 
advice  we  would  be  all  willing  to  take,  if 
we  could  ;  and,  for  oar  own  parts,  we  have 
often  wished  that  there  was  patriotism  enough 
in  the  country,  for  a  largo  body  to  be  fount), 
who  would  simultaneously  act  upon  it.  if 
only  for  a  single  month,  by  way  of  lesson  to 
tln->e  *our  most  unworthy  and  disproved 
masters ' 

In  either  that  or  any  other  scheme,  we 
are  mot  I  willing  to  unite,  which  promises 
relief  from  au  affliction  which  rests  on  the 
house  and  the  spirits  with  a  nightmare  in- 
fluence,— under  which,  every  one  we  meet 
seems  to  gasp  and  groan,  but  which  no 
one  has  the  power  to  throw  from  him.  That 
there  are  some  too  capricious  to  be  ever  i 
tisfied,  others  too  tyrannical  to  be  well 
served,  and  others  too  negligent  of  their 
tenants'  welfare  to  merit  good  ones,  admits 
of  no  doubt ;  but,  in  the  present  era  such 
characters  are  few  in  comparison  of  the  num- 
ber of  sen-ants  whom  no  kindness  awake 
to  gratitude,  and  whose  total  ignorance  of 
iheirdtrties  renders  them  incapable  of  fulfil 
ling  them.  We  have  fine  forms  and  fair 
words,  but,  alas !  these  '  butter  no  parsnips 
and  we  are  compelled  to  look  back  with  deep 
regret  on  a  rough-looking  but  decent  race, 
who  were  happy  themselves  and  made  the 
hoi's  1  of'  our  fathers  so,  and  whose  hearts 
and  hands  were  alike  always  occupied  freely, 
for  employers  who  did  not  merit  tliem  half 
so  much  as  ourselves.  B. 


JOHN  NT. WHY  ON  STACK  MOBILITY. 

St  a, — I've  cum  to  I.unnun  for  nae  other 
earthly  purpose  but  to  vindicate 't  great  cause 
of  morality  ou't  stage.    I  t  el  I  'd  you  how  I 
was  shock 'd  to  finnd  out  that  Miss  Foote, 
I  that  I  thowt  seen  vartuous  a  creature,  had  been 
j  really  and  downright  in  keeping.  Then 
J  cams  Mr.  Kean,  die  varraman  that  pretends 
seea  mitch  affection  for  Juliet  and  Ophelia, 
and  kicks  up  sike  a  row  for  bis  Desdemona, 
he,  I  say,  wha  professes  sike  fine  and  delicate 
feelings— seduces  anuther  man's  wife.  That'i 
bad  eneef  in  all  conscience,  but  then  t*  appear 
on't  stage   a  week  aftcr't  whole  world  is 
disgusted  wi'  his  conduct,  is  a  piece  of  impu- 
dence that  it  is  not  easy  to  owetieak.  I 
mentioned  all  these  points  at  t*  Wrekin,  but 
j  I  fand 't  folks  there  teak  quite  a 


view  ov't  matter :  they  tell  me  that  profligacy 
is  varra  common  on't  stage,  and  that  nae 
body  teak  ony  notice  on't  till't  affair  of  Kean. 
They  mentioned  Mrs.  Jordan,  wheea  was't 
of  a  royal  duke,  and  a  Mrs.  Johnston, 
wheea  left— aye,  abandoned,  a  fond  husband, 
and  half  a  dozen  childre,  to  live  widi  other 
men,  and  even  yance  wi'l  varra  manager  and 
proprietor  oft  theatre.  I  heeard  several  other 
caves  of  stage  profligacy.  '  Why,'  flays  I, 
'  diat's  quite  eneef,  and,  as  what  s  sauce  for 
the  goose  is  sauce  for  the  gander,  of  course, 
when  Kean  has  been  seea  severely  i 
for  his  immorality,  nae  actor,  be  I 

on't. 

An 

like  diis  will,  nae  doulrt,  improve 't  karacter 
of 't  stage ;  but  then  it  will  expel  seea  moony 
clever  folks,  male  and  female,  frae 't,  that  I 
fear  it  will  be  Lang,  varra  lang,  before  w  e 
have  ony  good^cting.  It 's  varra  likely  that 
you  and  some  of  the  "  righteous  over-mutch" 
people  mentioned  in  Scripture  may  say, 
"  peridi  the  drama,  let  morality  live  ;  Irut, 
thinking  them  not  incompatible,  I  wish  weel 
to  baith,  and  remain, 

'  Your  varra  obliged  sarvant, 

'  JOIIK  SEWBY.' 

Wrekin  Tavern,  \$t  Frb.  1825. 


THE  BIBTH  OF  BI'BXS!  AN  OPB. 

Tnt  following  ode  on  the  birth  of  Burns  - 
intended,  when  composed,  to  have  been  re- 
cited before  a  select  party,  who  were  to  meet 
for  the  pur] >oje  of  celebrating  the  anniversary 
birth-day  of  '  auld  Scotia's  bard,  in  the 
United  States.'  Unforeseen  events  pre- 
vented the  assemblage  of  the  company, 
and  the  verses  were  never  recited.  They 
were  subsequently  inserted  in  The  New 
York  Comn»eireiar Advertiser,  with  the  hope 
that  they  might  possibly  meet  the  eye  and 
cheer  the  heart  of  the  once  '  Bonny  Jean  of 
Ayr  :•— 

The  guardian  spirit  of  the  lyre 
O'er  Europe  wing'd  her  way, 

And  bade  the  baby  route  retiie, 
And  hush  the  childish  lay  : 

For  long  the  chasten 'd  ear  of  taste 
Had  loundt  discordant  borne, 

And  Genius  wept  to  view  the  watte 
By  Folly  done  to  lore  t 

And  Ignorance,  with  intuiting  tongue. 

Vaunted  the  idle  tons;  be  auog. 

The  goddess  taw  'twas  venial  all— 

The  tycophantic  ttraiu, 
That  only  knew  to  rite  or  fall 

At  Iprung  tbe  bop*  of  gain  ; 
At  wealth  and  power,  dictators  proud. 

The  fawning  mintlrel  rul'd, 
So  follow'd  be  the  motley  crowd, 

To  vile  tubtervience  tcbool'd} 
Debat'd  the  spirit  God  bad  given, 
And  paid  to  earth  tbe  del 

"Twat  now  o'er  Albyn't  hill? 

And  chane'd  to  list  tbe  lay 
The  soul  of  Independence  pour'd, 

In  penury's  darkest  day. 
<  In  tarn  shall  poesy's  spirit  dwell  V 
Wat  straight  the  goddess*  vow  ; 
And  lo !  on  Burnt  her  mantle  fell, 
And  deck'd  him  at  the  plough '. 
Alas '.  hit  eye,  that  hour  to  blest '6, 
Fell  on  the  dying 'DowyV 


Go 
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Prophetic  strains  o'er  that  Iom  flower 

His  gentle  spirit  tung— 
Untime.y  nippd  In  luckless  hour. 

Bright,  blooming,  beauteous,  young ; 
His  and  the  daisy's  fate  were  one! 

Life's  htful  dream  is  o'er ; 
The  shaft  or  fine  its  worst  hath  done, 

And  Scotia's  bard  's  no  more : 
I  in  mortal  strains  to  him  are  given, 
And  Burns  hi*  « .War/  chants  in  heaven  ! 

Spirit  of  Scotia's  proudest  lay ! 

Tbis  social  circle  greet ; 
May  mutual  love  our  bosoms  away, 

And  all  in  friendship  meet : 
The  sons  of  Albyn  hither  met, 

To  celebrate  tby  birth, 
Can  ne'er  themselves  or  tbee  forget, 

In  weal,  or  woe,  or  mirth  ; 
•And  well  Columbia's  offspring  prize 
Tbe  bard  who.  could  a  siaTC  despise. 

And  thou,  late  partner  of  his  breast, 

Accept  from  friends  «wnyt 
The  wish,  that  tbou  and  thine  be  bless 'd 

Throughout  life's  latest  day  ; 
And  from  tbe  bard  of  western  skies 

Accept  the  fervent  prayer, 
Thai,  floweri  in  every  path  may  rite 

For  '  Jlonmy  Jean  of  Ayr  !" 
And  may  her  b tints  e'er  worthy  prove 
Or  Hobby's  fame  and  Jenny's  love. 
  m 'stow  bird. 


I  must  court  night— her  mantle  sutls  tnc  well } 
But  day's  broad  garisli  look  I  cannot  bear.' 
There  is  no  moon — the  clouds  are  rolling  o'er 
Her  peering  disc. — That  otb  I  hate  to  view, 
For  she  doth  seem  to  mock  my  misery, 
And  g  ties  on  my  woe  with  eye  ncrenr, 
And  aspect  mild,  unchangeable.    Tbis  night 
She  bath  her  troubles  too  j— tbe  clouds  are 


ORIOINAX.  POETRY. 

F.rtTJtl»n 

Designed  for  Alexander  Tdlock,  L  L.D ,  $c.  fjc 
Let  'storied  urn'  and  <  animated  bust' 
Fioclaim  tbe  sepulchre  of  noble  dust.— 
Tins  bumble  atone  records  the  name  rever'd 
Of  Tii.i.ucn,  to  humanity  endear 'd. 
Who,  through  protracted  Irfc,  on  Virtue's  plan, 
Adorn'd  the  native  digoity  of  man 
By  strict  integrity,  by  warmth  of  heart, 
And  mild  benevolence,  devoid  of  art, 
For  all  of  suffering  human  kind !— O  thou 
Who  read  st,  and  soon  shall  be  as  he  is  now, 
Live  as  l»e  Uv'd,  improve  etch  talent  given 
Of  pristine  worth,  and  pass  from  earth  to 
Heaven ! 


and 


ftltODAtf  AkOI  AXP  OHFRALDIXr., 
A  DRAMATIC  SkCTCIt. 

Scbxc  :  A  Forest—Sight— A  Storm 
Riodoma/di  rotors. 
Rho.  Blow  on,  yo  winds !  rend  heaven 
earth,  ye  Are* ! 
Oh, scathe  this  sinking  frame,  and  end  tbe  work 
Fell  Misery  bath  begun  !   Tbis  scene  accords 
Most  d^ply  with  my  tool.   Thou  viewless 
wind, 

Thou  canst  not  'fright  me!  I  have  that  within— 
A  storm,  a  clashing  storm,  wboae  blast  doth 
come 

With  more  than  tenfold  power  upon  my  heart 
Than  thine  on  this  enfeebled  weaned  form. 
I  have  a  bidden  fire,  that  burns  in  me, 
Whose  flash,  I  bo'  not  so  rapid,  is  mote  sure,— 
Mure  tipt  with  death  than  thine,  tbou  mazy  fire. 
1  have  deep  groins,  that  bubble  from  my  heart, 
More  ratal  than  thy  burst,  thou  loud-voiced 
fiend, 

That  leugbesl  in  the  fiery  air.   *Ti*  dark  ! 
'In  as  my  thoughts.   To  me  is  nothing  left- 
No  ray  of  hope,  no  fissure  in  my  soul 
Thro'  which  a  beam,  however  dii 
come. 

No  matter,— it  it  well  it  is  not  so! 
For  then  'twould  lead  me  Unto 


To  pierce  I  hem  is  in 
She  cannot  cast  bereye 
To  view,  with  maiden 
shock 

That  placid  modesty  to  oft  extolled 

Ob,  (Iherjtdinc!  ray  heart  still  clings  to  thee, 

Tho'  tbou  didst  c«*t  it  off ;  and  thought,  at 

tillH-9, 

Oft  brings  thee  beaming  to  my  darkened  eye, 
As  tbou  wen  once.   Oh,  frail  our,  thou  didst 
blight 

A  heart  and  soul  that  loved  thee  better  far 
Than  mind  can  e'er  conceive,. or  words  express 
Wife  of  my  bosom  !  sharer  of  my  bliiu ! 
Wby  didst  tbou  curse  thyiolf  and  me  by 
guilt! 

Can  1  tbed  tears?— I  deemed  my  witheied  eye 
Possessed  no  cell  wlicre  drops  like  these  could 
form. 

Blaze  forth,  thou  brain,  and  scorch  the  fountain 
up,— 

And  with  it  all  my  thought !  that  I  may  die 
An  infant'*  death,  with  no  dark  memories 
To  more  than  blast  my  form  ere  being  falls ' 

[A  lorn  it  sounded.'] 
There  is  my  faithful  Marco's 
Day's  light  will 
through 

Yon  deep  convolving  clouds.   1  will  retire, 
And  on  my  couch  will  try  to  woo  thee,  sleep ! 

[£*!>.] 

•  Ami  her  porting  nf  tie  fort  si . — A  lady 
and  attendant  enter. 
Alice.  Tbis  way,  signora:  the  air  is  growing 
light, 

We  eoou  shall  reach  the  castle— 'tit  not  far— 
Come,  lean  on  me,  the  storm  it  nearly  gone. 
Ladg.  And  mine  but  now  begin t !  Oh,  bide 
me  still, 

Tbou  night !   Sweet  girl,  I  do  not  need  thee 

now,— 
Thou  mays*  depart. 

Alice,  i  will  not  leave  thee,  lady. 

Our  journey  soon  will  end,  for  we  are  ne*r 
Tbe  castle.   Do  not  fear,  1  know  it  well. 
Ladj.  And  so  do  I, — too  well,  too  well ! 
There,  there 
It  stands !  the  last  flash  showed  its  towers  to 
me.— 

Ob,  I  wat  happy  once.    Begone,  good  girl ! — 
Or,  if  tbou  wouhisl  die— remain,  remain  ! 
No,  fly,  fly !  thou  hast  dreams  of  happiness, — 
Tbe  world  is  pleasaut  to  thy  new-born  sight,— 
Tome  'Ms  dark  and  wttheriogly  cold. 

Alice  What  troubles,  lady,  can  afflict  thy 
heart! 

Tbou  art  high-born  and  bred,  and  know  not 

want  j 
/  have  felt  famine. 

Lady.  Alice,  so  have  1. 

Alice  Ay!  now  I  recollect  that,  when  you 
came 

Exhausted  to  our  humble  cot,  mc  thought 
That  you  looked  very  pale ;  were  you  hungry 
then? 
Lady.  Yes!  yes! 

Alice.  But  yet  you  did  not  eat  ? 

Lady.  Dear  girl, 

Weary  me  not  by  question! such  as 
1  w  ish  I  »ere  as  thou  art! 


Alice.  Would  you  like 

To  live  so  poor  and  work  n  hard  as  I  ? 

Lady.  Ay,  willingly!  My  thoughts  arc  cir- 
cumscribed,— 
Tby  heart  and  form  in  health— My  soul  un- 
stained. 

/  have  a  heart  with  darkest  crimes  defiled, — 
/  have  a  form  robbed  of  its  wonted  grace,— 
/  hare  a  soul  tremblingly  ill  wMb  guilt 
Now,  woutdst  exchange  with  me  ? 

Alice.  Dear  lady,  hist ! 

I  hear  approaching  steps. 

{  A  rolrr  at  a  dislgnn-  j 
What  bo!  Marco 
Lady.  Catch  me,  Alice !  I  faint,  I  faint !  rest 
me 

On  yon  verbem  bink — there  let  me  die ! 
Alice  Lean  oo  me,  lady !  I  can  bear  thy 
weight! 

Lady  He  comet— Hide  me,  Atlce?  kidt  me 

from  htm ! 
Alice.  I  see  him  now— he  i»  noble,  lady ; 
His  bearing  and  bis  plume  bespeak  him  to. 
We  need  not  fear. 

Lady.      Oh,  death,  thon  *n  wvkomt  now  ! 

[Faimi] 

Alice.  Awake,  dear  lady  !  he  is  going  beucr. 
She  hears  me  not— nay,  then,  I'll  call  turn 
here : 

He  will  assist  me  to  recover  her. 

[Alice  proceeds  after  toe  uabnotc,  oud 
loudly  coih  on  'ran  to  stop] 
Rio,  Maiden,  thy  suit?  be  quick!  for  I'm 
in  haste 

Alice.  Signor,  a  lady 's  dying  near  thH  spot. 
Ob,  baste  thee  with  me, — she  may  yet  revive. 
Rao  A  lady  dyrtig — saytt  thou  ?   Let  her 

die !  (&■<<•?.] 
Alice.  Stay,  I  pray  thee!  she  la  to  fair, « 
Rood. 

'    JM«.  Most  f.iir,  no  doubt,  slit  is— but  is  six 

good? 
Art  sure  of  that? 

Alice.  Yes,  signor,  yes  i  my  life 

She  Is ! 

Rho.       Now  will  I  go  with  tbee,  maiden. 
Tit  pity  she  should  perish  :  but,  the  tri/7  Of ; 
I  know  our  aid  will  be  in  vain,  if  tbe 
Be  g<>od.     Heaven  takes  its  own  too  soon 
again, 

And  rubs  earth  of  its  light !  Come,  let  us  go— 
[Tbey  approach  the  bank  mbero  lie  tody  i*  Iff 
insensible.    Uo  gator  toildly  ou  her  fart] 
RAo.  Gheraldine  liete!  the  time  ia  come  at 

last !  [He  uotkratks  a  dagger  ] 

Alice.  Help!  mercy  !  Lady,  wake. 
RAo  ("unheeding  her  j    1  cannot  kill  tlire 
Sleeplng^-Oheraldine,  wake !  or  thou  sluli 
rise 

Encircled  with  eternity  !  tby  time 
Is  brief!  once  more,  awake— to  sleep  aguin ! 
Tit  Khodamaldi  calls !    Will  not  that  name 
Spur  thy  lethargic  guilty  soul  to  life  ? 
She  bears  me  not— «ud  asautf  I  strike  her  now. 
Alice.  Thou  sb.ilt  not  harm  lier,  finvl!  or  i 
thou  wilt, 

Kill  her  who  brought  thee  to  tbe  murderous 
d  eed.    [She  throws  ktrte^em  Oberaidint 
Rho.  Tit  true  tbou  lured  me  here  by  telliuj 
me 

That  the  was  good.  Thou  fool !  Ihou  sill; 
dupe!— 

Yet  I  forgot  myself.  Tbou 'it  one  of  them  ;— 
But  thou  appearett  honest.   Get  tbee  gone, 
Or  I  may  pierce  tbee  too,  and  save  thy  soul 
From  future  crime. 

A  ike.  Never,  thou  blackest  fiend  ! 

She  is  good  ;  for  myself— I  do  not  care 
What  fottune  maybtfallmt— Vi«*  thcae  eyes- 
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Sec  how  tb«  lean  are  trembling  "«  tbe*e  lids— 
These  lean  have  been  ber  drink — and  all  her 
talk 

Hath  been  of  other  world*. 
Kim.  Haasbesbed  te  rs? 

can  the  talk  of  other  wealds  >   Thou  licit '. 
1  tare  as  ear  loo  trusting  for  tl.y  tongue. 
AUet.  Indeed  she  did.    ihgnor,  do  not  kill 
her! 

i  me  to  regain  the  path  that  leads 
T«.  vender  caatle — Thitbvr  a«e 


tbeip  me  toregu 

ftrr' 

Aha  To  jron  high  castle— 'lis  not  very  far. 
Sim.  Maiden,  that  castle  owns  myself  its 


]»  I  dream! 

I'sgood, 
•  «l»e '«  n«t  baidened  in  bcr  guilt. 
Aad  then  her  pilgrimage  to  Ibis  old  spot*— 
If!  tboucbt  it  were  so— Ob,  Oberaldine. 

[H-eesw] 

Alu-r.  Sigaoc,  I'm  glad  to  see  thee  weep  such 


«  Wait  but  a  little  time,  thy  dagger  would 
Be  needles*.  *   Thus  yon  spoke.    But  I  have 
now 

Murdered  ber  with  words  Come,  still  do  thy 
work  !  r  He *tab»  himtelfamd  fatlt] 

Bio.  Maiden,  tbou'rt  wrong'.  This  dagger 
ope*  the  way 

To  join  this  sweet,  where  naught  can  part  us 

It  is  met  needless— Life  owns  this  blade  its 

lord- 
Yet  death— is  not  so  painful— a*— 'lis  said. 
Marco  r alert. 
Mar.  My  lord !  my  lord  !  what  means  Ibis 


l«r.  My  I 
dread  rulseene! 
Rho.  r/mimttg.J  Take  care 


Lit 

t'.ilmonlun. 


eyes  are  dim — 
[Die..] 
J  J.  u 
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TUa  canst  not  Jul!  her  now.—  What  hat  the 

SfcSM, 

Taat  eu  thus  tempt  thy  heirt  to  murder  her  ? 
RU.  lam  Ktraugely  altered!— An  hour  ago, 
A  qnesuos  bkc  to  this  bad  driven  me  mad. 
fistt  aww  J  hear  it  asked  ..hno»t  unmoved  ! 
lUt  gmU  appears  a  dream— wake  her,  good 

i  wiS  not  bam  her.    Art  afraid  of  me  ? 

Jikr.  Her  eyes  begin  to  open  now— How 
f-tr 

KM  tbee ! 

Speak,  dear  lady  !    Ob,  do  not  clasp  me  thus. 
The  signer  *a>s  be  will  not  kill  ibee  now. 
lx>  men  fcar  bini — there— tbere  1— Now  lean  on 
me! 

Sow,  look  on  Urns,  and  speak  a  gentle  word, — 
Far  be  ■•  weeping  bitterly  ;—<.'«  speak  ;— 
Art  better,  lady  » 

Qhrr.  Where  am  I  ?  tell  me  ! — 

!*»"«;  bad  a  fearful  wild  unarming, 
ruat  haunts  me  still  with  all  its  shadowy 
■ugtrt. 

Hath  it  been  ao  :  Whose  sobs  re  those  I  hear^— 
liiey  aie  convulsive  ones.    Doth  mi*ety  dwell 
JaCwest-abades — metnougblii  lived  wbeie  men 
More  minjfied.    Oft,  i  know  it  all !  that  voice 
I  beard— »l  s  be  gone  ?  I  liope  not— for  I  deemed 
r«»  crave  forgiveness  for  my  dreadful  guilt. 
Ofe»  J  could  die  in  peace,  if  that  dear  voice 
Would  sound  within  mine  ear  but  ouae  again, 
As  st  was  wont  to  do. 

{{hi.  'HuAiMtf  forth,  a*d  eatchin/r  her  in  hit 
a-mt.i  It  Stuff    II shall ! 

Hear  Uberaldine  !  thy  Rbodainnldi  culls — 
Calb)  on  bis  love !  bis  wife !  bis  sunniest  light ! 
Awake,  sweet  Iocs  1  all  is  forgiven  thee ! 
Ob,  wake  tbre  bom  thy  trance  of  bitter  woe, 
To  beaming  bnpe  ?  to  dearest  brightest  bliss.— 
stilt ' — no  urea  lb  from  her  pale  closing 
lips! 

\\  an  team,  no  sighs,  to  tell  me 
That  her  sleeping  soul  begins  to  wake— Ob, 
it  most  not,  cannot  he !— she.  only  faint*— 
U^teUme,«Mud«,,Uit«o?AjM! 


Tun  British  Gallery  opened  on  Saturday 
last,  with  a  collection  of  picture*,  which,  if 
they  do  not  show  an  improved  character  in 
the  English  school  of  painting,  give  ample 
proofs  of  the  industry  of  tire  artists.  We 
nave  already  noticed  the  premiums  ottered 
for  the  best  pictures  of  the  'tattles  of  the  Nile 
and  Trafalgar,  which  have  produced  a  very 
spirited  competition,  as  not  less  than  thirty- 
two  marine  pieces  have  lieeo  admitted  to 
contend  for  the  prize.  That  they  should  not 
all  lie  good,  or  evert  passable,  will  scarcely 
excite  surprise,  when  we  consider,  that 
though  artists  and  sailors  are  both  abundant, 
yet  there  are  few  of  the  former  who  have 
seen  a  battle,  awl  not  many  of  the  latter  who 
use  the  easel.  It  is.  however,  .somewhat  re- 
markable, that  in  a  country  where  the  navy- 
is  its  boast  and  irlory,  marine  painting  should 
have  been  so  little  cultivated. 

We  will  not,  from  the  cursory  dance  we 
were  aWe  to  give  at  the  several  battle  scenes, 
decide  on  their  comparative  merits  :  but  we 
were  particularly  struck  hy  those  painted  by 
Sharp,  G.  1*.  Reinag'e,  Daniel!,  Joseph,  and 
Cartwrigbt :  the  latter  gentleman  is  a  lieu- 
tenant iu  the  royal  navy,  who  has  w<-'  doubt 
not,  witnessed  scenes  not  dissimilar  to  those 
his  pencal  has  described.  His  pictures  of 
both  battles  possess  considerable  merit,  par- 
ticularly the  bottle  of  the  Nile,  in  which  there 
is  a  beautiful  representation  of  a  British  line 
of  battle  ship. 

Mr.  Dnnby  has  a  very  clever  picture,  the 
Enchanted  Island  ;  it  is  a  poet's  paradise,  in 
which  his  fondest  dreams  may  be  said  to  be 
realized.  Mr.  Newton  also  lias  a  good  pic- 
ture, the  Hypochondriac — the  idea  is,  how- 
ever, better  "than  the  execution.  Eastlake, 
whose  pencil  is  somewhat  of  a  pugnacious 
character,  has  an  excellent  picture — the 
Champion ;  and  Nasyrath  has  some  beautiful 
landscapes.  There  are  several  other  pictures 
in  the  exhibition  of  considerable  merit,  and 
not  a  few  of  a  very  different  character ;  but 
want  of  time  at  the  gallery,  and  want  of 
room  at  present,  prevent  us  from  dwelling 
longer  on  the  exhibition ;  we  shall,  however, 
return  to  it  next  week,  and  Dotice  the  pictures 
in  detail. 


Illustration*  of  the  XoreU  and  Rnmancrt  of 
'the  Author  of  Wurrrfri/  :  from  Pointing 
by  A.  Cooper,  R.  A.  )  W.  Rrockedon  ; 
and  J.  M.  Wright.  8vo.  I>ondon,  1825. 
Tn  is  livruison  contains  seven  subjects,  illus- 
trative of  scenes  iu  the  Pirate,  the  I  : turns 
of  Nigel,  Peveril  of  the  Peak,  and  Quentin 
Durward  ;  which,  as  book  embellishment-!, 
are  certainly  of  a  superior  class,  although  we 
wish  that  there  had  been  leas  inequality  in 
point  of  merit.  Of  these  the  one  by  Cooper, 
Sir  Geoffrey  Peveril  opposing  Bridgenorth 
in  his  pursuit  of  the  (  ountess  of  l>erby, 
is  in  every  respect  the  best  plate,  whe- 
ther in  regard  to  composition,  design,  or  en- 
graving :  the  horses  are  truly  noble  ani- 
mals, and  admirably  grouped  and  contrast- 
ed. Tnere  is  also  one  design  by  Brocke- 
don  ;  all  the  others  are  bv  Wright.  As  to 
the  former,  we  like  it  less  tKan  we  do  any  of 
the  others,  for  we  think  that  the  artist  has 
lieen  anv  thing  but  happv  in  his  conception 
of  the  scene,  which  is  that  where  Quentin 
Durward  is  presenting  to  the  Countess  of 
Croye  the  letter  of  her  aunt.  Wright  has 
also  a  scene  from  the  same  novel, — (juentin 
rescuing  Isabella  at  the  sack  of  Schonwald, 
hut  neither  of  the  figures  have  much  expres- 
sion, nor  are  their  attitudes  the  best  th.it 
might  have  been  imagined.  Indeed,  this  is 
the  least  successful  of  all  the  artists  attempts, 
and  we  suspect  that  the  subject  was  by  no 
means  a  congenial  one.  a*  there  is  a  want  of 
taste  and  spirit  in  this  design  that  we  do  not 
find  in  his  others.  The  scene  with  Nigel, 
Trapbois,  and  Colepepper,  is  very  good,  and 
possesses  much  character :  the  next  best  is 
one  from  I'everil,  where  the  meeting  of  the 
hero  and  Alice  is  interrupted  by  Bridgenorth. 
Alice  is  a  charming  figure,  save  that  her 
person  seems  a  little  too  matronly ;  but  the 
countenance  of  the  Puritan  is  somewhat  de- 
ficient in  expression. — I  pon  the  whole,  we 
can  recommend  these  Illustrations  to  thosie 
who  can  afford  to  add  to  the  original  co»t  of 
the  novels  by  the  author  of  Waverley. 

THE  DRAMA. 

Diii  bv-Laxk  TiiraTiir..— There  are  few 
subjects  on  which  the  world  is  more  di- 
vided than  on  the  value  of  public  opinion  : 
some  folks  tell  us  that  the  vor  pofni/i  is  the 
cor  Dei,  while  Roscommon,  on  the  contrary, 
nys— 

«  Be  not  blindly  guided  by  the  throng,— 
The  multitude  is  always  in  the  wrong.' 
We,  however,  are  inclined  to  adopt  a  sort  of 
middle  course,  and,  although  we  have  great 
res;  ect  for  public  opiniou,  yet  we  by  no 
means  deem  it  infallible  These  remarks 
arise  out  of  the  event*  which  have  re- 
cently occurred  at  Drury-Lane  Theatre, 
where  the  expression  of  public  opinion,  on 
Mr.  Kean's  character  and  conduct  in  private 
life,  has  generated  into  a  persecution,  which 
[  seems  to  rest  unsatisfied  with  any  thing  short 
of  driving  him  off  the  stage.  We  shsdl, 
perhaps,  be  told  what  we  have  heard  quoted 
al  least  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  limes, 
that— 

'  The  drama's  laws  the  drama's  patrons  give,  . 
And  who  would  live  to  please,  must  nle.-wc  to 
live. 
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This  is,  no  doubt,  true,  and,  would 
ma's  patrons  mark  their  censure  of  actors  or 
actresses  whose  private  errors  or  peccadillos 
have  become  known,  by  abstaining  from  the 
theatres  when  they  perforin,  we  should  soon 
have  the  votaries  of  Thalia  and  Mel|»oinene 
as  chaste,  if  not  as  prim,  as  the  Society  of 
lriends. 

Public  assemblies  are  never  very  calm 
reaaoners;  and  they  are  frequently  led  in 
their  decision  by  a  few  of  die  most  artful 
among  them.  Some  of  our  readers  will,  per- 
h*|>s,  recollect  a  meeting  at  Birmingham  for 
electing  a  '  legislative  attorney'  to  Parliament, 
where,  although  it  was  declared  a  positive 
law,  fixed  as  those  of  the  Medes  and  I'er 
sians,  which  vary  not — that  the  election  should 
be  by  ballot,  yet  Sir  Charles  WoUely  was 
chosen  by  acclamation ! 

Besides,  at  a  theatre  every  one  conceives 
he  is  privileged  to  do  as  he  pleases,  because 
he  |Niys  for  admission ;  and  the  little  urchin 
who  purchases  his  seat  in  the  upper  gallery 
for  sixpence,  considers  himself  entitled  to 
cull  on  a  female,  exhausted  by  exertion,  to 
sing  a  song  over  again  for  liis  individual  gra- 
tification. This  claim  of  right  extends  to 
hissing  whom  be  pleases,  to  throwing  orange- 
rjeelmto  the^pit,  or  to  disturbing  all  around 

In  regard  to  the  case  of  Mr.  Kean,  we 
admit  that  he  has*  outraged  public  decency 
by  his  conduct,  and  that  his  appearance  on 
the  stage  so  soon  after  the  disgraceful  ex- 
posure of  his  amours,  had  the  appearance 
of  braving  public  opinion  ;  nor  do  we  blame 
the  expression  of  it  against  him  :  morality 
was  by  this  means  vindicated,  and  die  public 
appeared  to  show  by  its  censure  an  honest 
indignation  at  his  conduct:  here  it  should 
have  ceased ;  Mr.  Kean  should  have  been 
permitted  to  pursue  his  professional  duties; 
those  who  make  no  distinction  between  the 
actor  and  the  man  should  have  been  per- 
mitted to  see  him ;  and  those  who  felt 
shocked  at  his  immoralities  might  have  re- 
*  at  home. 

that 
Mr. 

really  we  saw  little  distinction 
between  his  friends  and  his  foes;  though, 
certainly,  in  point  of  numbers,  the  former 
exceeded  Ute  latter;  so  much  so,  th;.t  on 
Monday  night,  when  he  played,  or  attempted 
to  play,  Sir  Giles  Overreach,  they  are  esti- 
mated at  one  hundred  to  one,  l>y  a  daily 
pa|>er  which  has  l>een  one  of  his  severest  op- 
ponents 

We  shall  not  enter  into  any  detail  of  the 
tumultuous  agitation  of  the  assembly  on  Tri- 
day,  the  28th  ult,  when  he  played  Othello  in 
dumb  show,  though  the  RTeat  body  of  the  I 
audience  appeared  anxious  to  see  and  hear 
the  play ;  a  set  of  young  fellows,  however, 
'  had  come  for  what  they  call  a  row,  and  they 
were  not  disappointed.  All  was  clamour 
and  confusion,  and  Mr.  Kean  seemed  the 
only  person  in  the  theatre  Uiat  was  unruffled. 
II is  acting  was  serious  pantomime  in  the 
highest  perfection,  and,  if  he  be  driven  from 
the  boards  of  Drury,  -Mr.  Ebers  should  se- 
cure him  for  the  Opera,  if  it  be  only  to  play 


Mr.  I'h  -ton  came  forward,  more  from  a 
voluntary  eagerness  to  enter  on  explanation 
than  from  the  perseverance  of  the  audienre, 
which  had  considerably  weakened.  lie  ad- 
dressed the  house  as  follows  : — 

'  1  -ulies  and  Gentlemen, — You  honour  me 
by  your  silence,  f  ir.treat  you  to  attend  to 
me  for  a  few  moments:  and  if  any  word  full 
from  me  which  may  appear  improper,  I  trust 
you. Mill  attribute  it  to  the  agitation  under 
which  I  lalwur. — I  stand  before  you  as  the 

me  forward  as  a 
what  I  shall  say 
will  not  lower  Mr.  Kean  or  myself  in  your 
estimation.  The  engagement  which  Mr. 
Kean  is  now  endeavouring  to  fulfil  was  made 
in  July  last.  At  that  time  it  was  not  ex- 
j>ected  that  the  question  which  now  agitates 
the  public  mind  would  have  undergone  any 


servant  of  the  public ;  I 
peace-maker,  and  I  he 


Much  has  been  said  of  the  quality  of 
itart  of  the  audience  which  supported 
Kean  ;  but  really  we  saw  little  distinc 


The  engagement  was  for  a  pe- 
riod of  twenty  nights  at  .£,50  a  night,  to 
commence  on  the  1 '  th  of  January,  and  end 
on  the  I  (3th  of  March.  The  present  moment 
is  one  of  too  much  interest  to  me  to  surfer  me 
to  quibble  or  to  go  nigh  a  fidsehood.  I  give 
you  my  word  as  a  man — as  the  manager  of 
Uiis  theatre — and,  as  I  trust  you  have  always 
found  me,  as  an  honourable  man— that  1 
have  stated  nothing  but  the  truth.  I  could 
not  break  this  engagement. — I  wrote  to  Mr. 
Kean's  solicitor  and  to  his  friends,  and  I 
learned  from  them  that  the  cause  would  not 
be  tried.  I  also  wrote  to  Mr.  Kean,  during 
his  progress  through  the  provincial  towns,  to 
know  whether  he  could  fulfil  his  engage- 
ment .'  and  he  answered  lliat  he  would.  I 
can  assure  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  Uiat 
the  l>est  feelings  have  always  subsisted  be- 
tween Mr.  Kean  and  myself.  I  have  assist- 
ed him,  and  he  has  assisted  me.  So  anxious 
was  I  that  he  should  enjoy  the  full  tide  of 
popularity  which  your  patronage  has  pro- 
cured him,  that  I  have  had  a  play  written 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  displaying  his  talents. 
One  word  more,  and  I  have  done.  I  can  as- 
sure you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  I  have 
not  endeavoured,  directly  or  indirectly,  by 
any  influence  or  power  I  may  possess,  to 
procure  your  judgment  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Kean.  I  have  literally  suspended  the  free 
list — the  public  press  excepted  ;  and  I  defy 
any  man  to  say  tluit  I  .have  introduced  per- 
sons into  the  house  for  the  purpose  of  influ- 
encing your  decision.  Ladies  aud  gentle- 
men, Mr.  Kean  is  iu  the  house,  and  if  you 
will  have  the  condescension  to  hear  him,  I 
hope  every  thing  may  yet  be  amicably  ar- 
ranged.' 

Mr.  F.lliston  then  retired,  and,  after  au  in- 
terval of  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  during 
which  the  audience  manifested  much  impa- 
tience, he  returned,  leading  Mr.  Kean,  who 
had  changed  his  dress,  by  the  hand.  The 
uproar  was  now  at  its  highest  pilch — and 
with  very  considerable  difficulty  Mr  Kean 
obtained  a  hearing.  Having  advanced  tu 
the  front  of  the  stage,  he  spoke  as  follows : — 

*  Ladies  and  (Jeutlemen, — If  you  expect 
from  me  a  vindication  of  my  own  private 
conduct,  1  am  certainly  unable  to  satisfy  you. 
I  stand  before  you  as  Ute  representative  of 
Shakspeare's  heroes.  The  errors  I  have 
Committed  have  been  scanned  before  a  public 


tribunal.  On  the.  occasion,  ladie.«  and  gen- 
tlemen, to  whieh  I  have  alluded,  I  bar* 
widiheld  circumstances  from  delicacy,  ami 
from  regard  to  the  feelings  of  others,  not  nf 
myself.  It  appturs  at  this  moment  that  I  am 
a  professional  victim.  If  flits  is  the  work  of 
a  hostile  press,  I  shall  endeavour  with  firm- 
ness to  withstand  it ;  but  if  it  proceeds  from 
your  verdict  and  decision,  I  will  at  once 
bow  to  it,  and  shall  retire  with  deep  rejret, 
and  with  a  grateful  sense  of  all  the  favours 
which 


your  | 
on  me. 

On  Monday,  Mr.  Kean  appeared,  as  we 
have  already  stated,  in  the  pa  it  of  Sir  Uile* 
Overreach,  and,  although  his  enemies  were 
considerably  reduced,  flier  succeeded  m 
rendering  almost  the  whole  p'lav  inaudible,  «- 
cept  in  the  last  act,  wheh  W  inimitable  art- 
ing  seemed  to  have  momentarily  subdued  the 
rancour  of  his  foes,  and  procured  him  a  burst 
of  applause.  He  preserved-  tlve  same  firm- 
ness throughout,  except  when  an  orangr, 
thrown  on  the  stage,  had  nearly  hit  Mi** 
Smithson,  who  played  Margaret;  then  k» 
dark  eyes  flashed  with  indignation  at  the  ruf- 
fianly insult  to  a  female.  «. 

After  the  play,  and  when  our  clever  little 
friend,  Clara  fisher,  was  delighting  u»  in 
the  afterpiece  of  OUl  and  Young,  Mr.  Kt*n 
was  called  for ;  he  appeared,  and  thus  ad- 
dressed the  audience : —  • 

4  Ladies  and  Oentlcmen, — I  have  already 
made  all  the  concessions  to  an  English  jkiIv 
lic  that  an  Englishman  ought  to  do.  I  h<>p<', 
for  the  honour  of  my  country,  as  I  shall,  »' 
the  expiration  of  my  engagement  foe  t«ctf? 
nights,  take  my  leave  of  you  for  ever  (W 
cries  of  no,  no) — I  hope,"  " 
my  country,  that  this 
reach  foreign  annuls.' 

It  has  been  said  that  Mr.  Kean  in 
the  audience,  during  his  acting,  on  these 
stormy  nights :  no  accusation  can  be  usore 
unjust,  and  no  person  coubAbare  coodurW 
himself  more  respectfully  under  the  cimim- 
stances  than  he  did. 

On  Wednesday,  a  new  and  very  pretty 
ballet,  in  which  there  was  some  good  danc- 
ing, was  produced  at  this  theatre,  called  TV 
irf,  nr  /■'.,  if 


Romigmi 


Hint  M  the  Bmth.  It 


LITERATURE  AND  SCIENCE. 

Modern  Rome  the  Drfn',1  of'  the  Arti!—S. 
letter  from  Home  states  that  some  valuable 
copper-plates,  engraved  by  Dorigny  and 
Aquilla,  from  s-ver.d  of  the  choicest  works  J 
Raphael,  Annibal  Carracci,  aud  other  „n>*t 
masters,  have  been  lately  destroyed,  by  order 
of  the  librarian  of  the  Holy  See,  on  account 
of  their  profane  exhibition  of  the  human  fonn 
divine  I  Are  we  returning  to  tbe  era  of  van- 
dalism, that  such  an  outrage  should  be  com- 
mitted in  the  emporium  of  the  find  arts! 
or  do  the  Jesuits  wish  to  extinguish  every 
trace  of  art  in  Europe,  except  that  of  hood- 
winking mankind  ? 

Ditcoveria  at  Rochester  Gxlkcdral.— Mr. 
Cottingham,  in  taking  down  the  Corinthian 
altar-piece,  with  which  this  fine  Gothic  ca 
thedral  was  deformed  at  the  time  of  the  Re- 
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Jimiation.  has  brought  to  view  the  whole  nf 
tkr  original  composition  of  the  east  end  of 
die  choir,  consisting  of  three  beautiful  Gothic 
atttuxl  recesses  and  windows,  in  the  purest 
ajle  of  the  thirteenth  century  ;  and,  on  scrap- 
lug  off  the  whitewash,  the  decorations  of  the 
rujh  altar  appeared  in  nearly  all  their  pris- 
tine gbry,  consisting  of  birds  and  beasts, 
>w*4r-/is  lilies,  crescents,  stars,  scroll  fo- 
laps  rleury -crosses,  lace-work  borders,  &c. 
-■>.~i<j§ed  in  the  most  beautiful  order,  and 
luii-lt  toiiiniNti^d  in  Uie  colours,  which  con- 
ait  of  the  Brightest  crniMous, purples,  azures, 
mens,  lie.    In  addition  to  this  interesting 
d.'tpUy  of  architectural  elegance,  another  an- 
Oquanan  treasure  has  been  discovered,  of  | 
equal  curioaity.   This  is  a  monument,  with 
the  effigies  of  one  of  the  early  bishops  of  Ho- 
c/tester, in  his  pontifical  robes,  judged  to  he 
of  that  period  when  the  arts  of  sculpture  and 
architecture  were  at  their  zenith  of  splen- 
<W- «he  reign  of  Edward  III    The  cro- 
ner,  mitre,  and  robes,  are  tastefully  disposed 
aad  gorgeously  enriched — the  c roller  with 
gilded  .foliage,  and  the  mitre  hi  diamond 
ympartmerlts  of  jewellery  work,  the  execu- 
tion of  which  is  in  the  highest  degree  erabo- 
taie.    A  part  of  the  architectural  decorations 
of  the  tomb  have  also  been  found ;  the  beau- 
tiful earring,  gilding,  and  colouring  of  which 
place  them  amongst  the  most  perfect  speci- 
mens o<  Gothic  art.    Of  this  elegant  monu- 
ment, tad  its  incomparably  fine  effigy,  not 
<he  shghtest  mention  has  ever  been  made. 
He  understand  Mr.  Cottiiigham  is  engaged 
m  making  a  perfect  restoration  of  this  tomb, 
from  tb<  fragments  found  on  the  spot;  until 
which  time,  both  tomb  and  effigy  wilt  be  co- 
hered up,  in  order  to  prevent  their  sustain- 
ing any  <i'iinjgc. 

Frmfwcn/t  oj  Cinro. — M,  Joseph  Victor 
L*de*c,  professor  of  l.atin  eloquence  to  the 
Famlti  it*  Letlrrs,  at  l*aris,  has  lately  made 
*i«ow»  to  his  audience  some  new  fragments 
of  Cicero,  recently  discovered  by  M.  Arofc- 
div  Perron,  in  ApaLmpmtc  manuscript,  at 
Turin.  The  most  voluminous  relate  to  the 
pleadings  for  Tullius  and  Scaurus,  pubhshed 
H>me  year*  since,  by  M.  Mar,  and,  in  1833, 
hy  M.  I  .eclerc  himself;  and  if  they  are  not  yet 
complete,  they,  at  least,  add  some  precious 
mnriei*  to  the  history  of  jurisprudence,  and 
I  >  the  study  of  the  Latin  lan^ua;e  and  elo- 
'joenee.  Hut  the  mojt  interesting  discovery 
«  that  winch  fills  up  a  vacancy  in  the  celc- 
i^itcd  pleading  for  Milo.  Benjamin  Wirske, 
in  1807,  suspected  that  there  was  an 
--mission,  but  M.  I^clerc,  who  accords 
»o  tiit  Kecood  of  two  new  fragments  of 
discourse  much  more  authenticity  than 
•o  tl*e  fir*t,  intends  discussing  these  different 
inerary  question*  in  the  text  and  translation 
'( tbese  new  pages,  in  the  only  volume  that 
vet  remains  to  be  published,  to  complete  the 
*u-ty^of  hi%  beautiful  Jjitin  and  French  e<!i- 

lirbmtt. 

Xcw  Hand — Captain  Hunter,  of  the 
[fcpuna  CarmeUu,  baa  discovered  a  new  is- 
bad  in  the  Southern  Ocean,  which  he  called 
tie  Island  of  On.ause,  or  Hunter's  Island. 
An  officer  landed,  and  had  an  interview  with 
of  the  natives.  He 


says, '  All  die  women  and  men  had  their  little 
lingers  cut  off  by  tlic  second  joint  on  the  left 
hand,  and  the  former  had  their  cheek  bones 
perforated,  and  (he  blood  smeared  round, 
about  an  inch.  Some  of  them  were  tattooed 
with  a  red  colour,  especially  in  their  arms, 
mostly  in  circles  about  an  inch  round;  they 
were  uncommonly  civil,  and  did  not  seem  at 
all  bashful.  The  women  were  all  naked,  ex- 
cepting a  small  covering  round  their  body ; 
and  the  men  mostly  wore  a  kind  of  mat 
round  their  bodies,  with  leaves  of  trees  wo- 
ven into  them,  like  a  Highlander's  kilt.'  The 
island  is  entirely  composed  of  lava,  in  some 
places  almost  a  metal.  It  lies  in  the  lat.  of 
15.  31.  S.  and  long.  176.  11.  K.  by  sun  and 
moon,  brought  up  by  chronometer,  for  four 
days  previous. 

THE  BES, 

OR,  MCTS,  FANCIES,  ASO  RECOLLECTIONS. 

DUnlin's  Criticism  ami  C*tmfyct*. — This  re- 
doubtable man  of  large-paper  copies  and  cdi  i- 
ohch pr  'wcipt  t,  is  treated  somewhat  irreverent  I  v 
and  cavalierly  by  both  Blackwood  and  Tbe 
Westminster  Ueview.  Tbe  enthusiastic  ad- 
mire rof  uncut  copies  is  himself  terribly  cut  up : 
even  his  ecstacies  and  raptures  are  exhibited 
in  ludicrous  light.  As  a  specimen  of  how 
he  would  guide  young,  and  what  kind  of 
comforts  he  would  provide  for  elderly,  gen- 
tlemen, it  may  suffice  to  observe,  that  he  re- 
commends Gronorfus's  Antiquities,  thirteen 
volumes,  folio !  G wviu-Vs,  ditto,  twelve  vo- 
lumes, folio  1  fire  supplementary  folios  to 
ditto ;  thirty-six  folios  of  the  Uyzantine  His- 
torians I  and  forty  folios  of  Muratori  J I  This 
is  really  tremendous ;  one  hundred  and  six 
folio  volumes  1 1 — really  Mr.  pibdin's  com- 
forts would  throw  us  into  a  fever.  These 
and  the  YYuverley  novels  would  annihilate 
us,  unless  he  could  invent  a  process  of  read- 
ing by  steam,  at  the  rate  of  two  folios  per 
hour. — Hut,  perhaps,  after  all,  our  alarm  is 
unnecessary,  for  Air  Dibdin  may  probably 
mean  that  we  should  read  only  the  title- 
pages  :  qmrrc,  docs  he  himself  read  a  line 
beyond  them  ?— We  really  wish  that,  in  com- 

J mssioo  to  our  nerves,  he  had  not  left  us  in 
loubt  as  to  Uiis  somewhat  material  point. 

On  lie  Marriage  of  a  very  Thin  Complt. 
St.  Paul  has  declared,  that  when  prisons, 

though  twain, 
Are  in  wedlock  united,  one  flesh  they  remain  : 
Bui  bad  Uc  been  by,  when,  like  Ptiiiiaou's  kmc 
pjiuiig, 

Dr.  D — gl— t  of  11— n — I  espoused  Miss  M— n- 
w-r—  g, 

TbeaposUe,  no  doubt,  would  have  all ci'd  bis 
tone, 

And  have  said, « These  two  splinters  shall  now 


I\wfr  liailwiyt. — We  have,  during  die 
last  month,  heard  enough  of  iron  railways, 
which,  at  tbe  best,  cau  be  but  clumsy  heavy 
concerns :  we  are  therefore  glad,  for  tlia  sake 
of  all  whom  it  may  concern,  to  add,  that  tlie 
new  paper  mi/ways,  projected  by  AJessrs. 

*,  Colburn,  and  Taylor  and  Co., 
ierable  improvement  upon  them  ; 


are  at 

and  that  the  raifag  is  in 
taste,  and  on  an  improved  principle.  With- 
out a  figure,  then— Black  wood  abuses  and 
quisles  the  new  series  of  The  London  Maga- 
zine, the  London  exposes  Mr.  Colburn 's 
advertising  system,  and  Colburn  adver- 
titet,  might  and  main,  against  die  Londou  ; 
all  for  the  amusement  and  edification  of  Uie 
generous,  liberal,  and  enlightened  public  I 

How  striking  an  instance  does  St.  Augus- 
tine's Monastery,  at  Canterbury,  exhibit  of 
tbe  mutability  of  all  human  grandeur.  Tbe 
site  of  the  church  of  the  it* 
kings  and  queens  and  the  rich  and  i 


Had  thy  spouse,  Dr.  Drumstick,  been  u'eu  from 
thy  side, 

In  the  same  way  tfiat  Eve  became  Adam's  (air 
bride, 

And  again  by  thy  side  on  the  bridal  bed  laid ; 
Though  thou  oouldst  not,  like  Adam,  have 

gallantly  said, 
•Thou  art  flesh  of  my  flesh'— beta  u«  fle»u 


Thou  with  truth  mtgbt'st  have  said,  "Thou  art 
bone  of  my  bone.' 


'  The  nia*s  wus  tung, 

And  the  hells  w«e  rung,' 
is  now  a  tennis  and  fives-court  1   The  stately 
ball  where  kings  were  entertained  with  dmt 
splendour  for ,  which  our  ancestors  were  so 
lamed,  is  now  a  common  public-house  1 — ■ 
and  the  stately  gateway  itself  (lately  a  < 
pit,  and  now  a  brew  house)  is  fast  fulling  i 
ruin  from  the  united  effects  of 
moisture  I 

Whoever  reads  epitaphs  loses  his  memory. 

Yarn  spun  by  a  girl  under  the  age  of  seven 
years  jxwsess*-*  extraordinary  virtues:  hjien 
made  of  it  furnishes  the  best  bandages  for 
I  gouty  patients;  and,  when  wrought  into  gar- 
ments, forms  a  complete  coat  of  mail,  not 
(  only  against  the  bullet  and  dagger,  but  even 
against  the  more  formidable  operations  of 
witchcraft;— nay,  the  very  yam  itself  can  be 
wound  into  an  unerring  iMUsketrball. 

When  a  mouse  gnaws  a  gown,  some  mis- 
fortune may  be  apprehended. 

When  a  stranger  enters 'a  room,  he  should 
be  obliged  to  seat  himself,  were  it  ouly  for  a 
moment,  as  he  otherw  ise  fakes  away  the  chil- 
dren's sleep  with  him. 

Women  who  sow  flax-seed  should,  during 
the  process,  tell  some  confounded  lies;  other- 
wise the  yam  will  never  bleach  while  — <}. 
Is  Uiis  the  oiigin  of  the  phrase  white  lici  t 

Beggars'  bread  should  be  given 
who  are  slow  in  learning  to  speak. 

When  women  are  stuffing  bed-ticks,  the 
men  should  not  remain  in  the  house;  other- 
wise the  feathers  will  come  through  the  licks. 

To  rock  a  oradle,  when  empty,  is  injurious 
to  the  child. 

To  eat  while  the  bell  is  tolling  for  a  fune- 
ral causes  toodt-ache. 

He  who  has  tee  ill  wide  asunder  must  seek 
his  fortune  in  a  distant  land. 

He  who  proposes  moving  to  a  new  bouse 
must  send  in  beforehand  bread,  salt,  and  a 
new  broom. 

When  children  play  soldiers  on  the  road- 
side, it  forebodes  the  approach  of  war. 
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Paulet,  Marquis  of  Winchester  and  I-onl 
Treasurer,  having  served  four  prince*  in  as 
various  and  changeable  Mtuationa,  *«  ques- 
tioned bv  an  intimate  friend  of  his,  how  he 
Mood  up  for  thirty  years  together,  amidst  the 
chances  and  reigns  of  so  roanv  chancellors 
and  great  personages  ?'  «  Why,*,  quoth  the 
tnarauit,  artii*  turn  er  toiler,  mm  zrqatrru,  — 
♦  I  was  made  of  the  pliable  willow,  not  of 
the  stubborn  oak;*  and  truly  the  old  man 
hath  taught  diem  all 

Piatt*  Gtwrmanderir.  —  Behold  North, 
Tickler,  OTtoherty,  Hogg,  and  Dr.  Mullion, 
seated  at  Ambrose's,  before  five  hundred 
oysters,  a  doten  lobatere,  three-score  kidney  s, 
a  dish  of  steaks  and  onions,  another  of  ham 
and  turkey,  an  epergne  of  pots  of  porter 
and  bottles  of  ale.  and  Aw /—Such  w  the 
glorious  banquet  provided  for  these  knights 
of  the  round-table,  as  the  render  may  con 
vince  himself,  by  turning  to  page  1 1 7  of  the 
last  nnmher  of  FJ>ony.  Thus  seated,  they 
discuss  not  only  oysters,  but  chnntcters, 
hooks,  men,  politics,  publications,  retigious 
and  profane,  godly  aud  ungodly,  canoniiing 
some,  anathematizing  others; — giving  or 
withltoldtiHr  their  imprimatur  »s  they  in 
their  wisdom  think  fit,  carving  turkey,  or 
Barrv  Cornwall.  4  Have  you 
Mores  new  book  V  inquires 
.  -the  man  of  maiim* :  1  On 
I'ravw »— O  ves ;  'tis  fur  her  best  A  really 
excellent  treatise.  It  will  live.— That  water 
could  not  have  been  boiling,  Timothy.— A 
plague  on  that  waiter  I  he  thought  that  the 
bras*  kettle  would  look  better,  and  so  he  ha* 
half  spoiled  our  jorum.' — How  amusingly 
does  North  nimble  together  the  ptons  Haunch, 
More,  and^is  own  jorum  I  Thea*  Amhrosians 
are  retlry  excellent  fellows  ;  but,  notwtth- 
standing  'their  orthodoxy,  they  set  m  to  have 
no  inclination  to  fast'  with  their  praying. 
They  would  but  half  relish  the  devout  NeU 
a  m :  thev  would  keep  hi*  feasts,  and  leave  h» 
"1  and  ungodlv — radicals 


ri  r.Ki.v  MiTionoi.ooti  Ai.  jih  khi 
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In  one  vol.  pot  Bro.  pvirt  7».  ltd 

C LA  11  A  CHKSTF.R:  a  POEM. 
By  the  Avthw  of  R»me.  fcc 
Prlutrd  f.ir  Geo  B  Wbtttakcc.  Ave-Marta  Lane, 
London:  and  Ollecr  «»•!  B»yd,  Edinburgh 

Of  vi- !: ■  ■  ,,  may  be  had.  h*  Hie  wm«  author, 
THE  VALE  uf  CHAMOUNI  :  *  i»"«k».  ««>  price 
a«.  ai  « 

Tki.  day  i«  pubawlied.  in  IwavoU.tta*  prke  XI.  I0»- 

to  I  m  .1  r  I 

TRAVELS  in  RUSSIA,  die  KRIMEA, 
thrCArcAsifs.     ge- man. 

By  ROMERT  LYAI.U  M  D.  F  L8  ,  Ate.  lie 
Printed  for  T-  Cadeli.  in  tUt  Strand,  .ml  W.  Hlaek- 

■WMLB4I  ■ 


Thia  day  I*  puMiahrd,  price  5». 

'THE  UNIVERSAL  UFA  IEW, No.  VI. 

*  Contrail:  Bili|irjf»pli*  —  C»u»n«ii«  Pn«at« 
Jrmrtnl— P.-ornV'a  Meuioiia— BJaiovilie  on  tcbll.jo- 
|,tr»  —  Uilr '•  Tnmhlimi  of  Sojihnelr. —  Gtabaia'a 

JlMUmil  of  n  llrtRiriirr  Ml  Ch'tl— U>vi«Ou'<  Ikw""''** 

ua  Prophecy —Thielea  D»n»«<-  WkM"(*  —  VW. 
Translation  of  Orlando  fVrioao— DinuHl'.  *t»i» 

i:«.y.-Th*  u.i  bim  »f  •»»  R7«^,Hs»r»v 

IIWW_  Ubru  de  \  ■  -  .  . .  I.  m  -  '1  i .-  Worka  <4  Nwhidai 


VIEWS  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 
No.  \.  %  3, 4,  price  Threepence  each,  and  Part  1.  (Wiee 
Our  Shilling. 

TIIF.  JUVENILE  TOURIST;  or,  PA- 
NORAMA of  fjREAT  BRITAIN:  diapteviiur 

it"  I  V  „  «■»,  M  .  i.   ,  Cathedral.,  Churches  Ho.pil.U. 

\ hi.' i ii  ii",  BirlbPbieeeof  eminent  Meo.Au.  Each 
Part  contain.  84«leeo  View*,  engraved  ou  copper,  and 
nach  Number  four  View*. 

PtthL*hrd  hy  %b'rton.  3.  Otd  BMtj.  

Tbli  day  •■  pnt>l»b»l.  S»o.  10..  Cd.  U-rd^ 

THE  CAMBRIAN  PLUTARCH,  com- 
 >lr»M>ira  of  mof  uf  thr  m'*t  rmiornt 

Wrl.hioru  li"in        rirlH-t  linara  tn  1 1 1<-  |.rrvul, 
ByJUHV  H  PARRY.  Eaq. 
Loudon:  printed  f.<r  W  gimpkin  «wl  R.  Minltslt, 


Tltiiday  H  p«Mi»lwd,  .mill  B«o.  10.  6d  lnwrds 

REVEI ATIONS  of  the  DEAD  ALIVE. 
•  1  i^ntod  for  W  Sruidtiii  .ad  R  Mar- 
d»ll,  SUtioorn'  Hill  f.mii.  l.mHfialr  Ktml;  Olirrr 
•ad  Boyd,  l.ln  ^i.  .  Mad  llodgr.  and  M' Arthur, 


Th  •  day  it  |Milili*1inl,  dnodrrtuw,  4a.  64  Itmril*, 

LECTURES  on  the  LORD'S  PRAYER; 
villi  two  DiKoatac  on  uitt rt-»t i  n  ;  and  Imp  ri- 
ant SuMrrta.  ^ 

Bv  tbr  R*t  U.TKR  BO|*LRR.  LLD  F.R^.L.  aitd 

Vnorof  Oiiiltey. 
I..iad..n-  printrd  f.,r  TV.  Htmpkin  ami  R.  Maivltalt. 

Kt.il  m»m  IIjII  Court.  IJa>l«rtr  SUrrl ;  '   and 

Boyd  bllnuurirh;  •iidl|od«ca  Mid  M'Arttiar.  Uublm. 


TUio day  n  piiMi.iirJ,  prir*  2>. 

A  SKETCH  of  IRELAND,  in  1824  : 

the  Sourrra  of  taor  Enla  eooaadercd,  and  their 
Rrmorlira  augicntr,!. 

Printed  fot  W  fUmpkin  and  R.  M.rtJiall,  Statiooeia' 


H-«tl  Co«tl,  Ladgntr  dliM 


N> 
y-H. 


Frru  » int.- e  Moral 
lion,  of  tb*  Aaimi 
IV.. i  n,  Onulroveni 
— W  Ji-itfoil  t 
Botfranaa— The 
tuir  v.  ■  |k 

PrmUd  fia-  Geo.  B  Whil taker,  Ave- Marka_L»na. 


Ilialory—  Traaaav. 
okiaa'a  Mratoira— 


JAMES'S  NAVAL  HISTORY. 

THE  Author  Itegs  to  announce  that  a  new 
and  improved  edition  of  I  Mi  arark  i.  in  the  pre", 
int'nded  tn  be  t«  rix  votomea  8vo.,  villi  illoafral"" 
thjgi  «»>-•  of  moat  «f  the  neiucinal  aclmtaa  i  price.  I" 
aolncribrr*.  foui  guinraa.  Aothrnlic  roa»iiiiimcati'*S 
corm-liuK  ioaccuracle*.  ov  a>tp|dyin|f  onaiaalnna.  iu  tk» 
•nted  two.  or  cunUinnia;  diaa;iam*  of  actiaua  *n.;lil 
aul>ae<|urallv  to  llir  cvmiuriireuirirl  of  Ibc  war  m  Ifil. 
a,lri(t»vd  to  the  .uth«r.  e.llier  at  Bof*  Wrtliai>*trr 
Liltrjry.  M,  Hariiamnil  Slr»el.  We.|iuin»lrr  arhTf  • 

I'roapKlua  ruin  i;  apeevm-na  of.lhe  di«»ra,o«  w>« 

be  b-'U  or  at  the  »«lta.n'»  »e»litr»cr,  ft  Chawl  F.Hd. 
Soolh  L.nihHh.  will  he  rhankfully  received,  aad, 
tr*a«RHtled  h,  lime,  carefully  attended  to. 

FeUua.y  1.  IMtt   


TO  CORKESPONDEKTS. 

A  iuogr  iFUiCJU.  memoir  of  the  late  Dr.  Til- 
loch,  Nautioui  on  Professor  Brnnde's  Lectures 
at  the  Royal  Iostitutioo*  and  a  poem  oo  Ge- 
nius, by  Mr.  Pennie,  iu  our  next. 

The  article  alluded  to  by  R.  M.  is  mislaid, 
but  we  have  no  doubt  of  finding  it,  and  giving 
it  a  place  in  our  ne»t  or  following  number. 

irur*i  vHiktitAcf  aioce  our  M  jaoftor  —Boader.-. 
Life  of  Kmihle.  t  vol..  8v».  1/  •».  D"ddT.  C"«m". 
"uf.  Re,»rlotium,  l»rao.  Part  L  7i.  M.  Bowie,  a 
Final  Appeal  lo  Ihe  Literary  Public  relative  to  I  ope, 
8,0.7a.  Ai.y  Notbinp.  4to  WW.  Brydy;.  * Rcco Ihjc- 
ItM  n<  ForeifO  Travel..  Q  vol.  1B».  Gil  »•»•■«»' 
lUTDlBHwa,  3  vol.  It..    Britton'.  WelU  Cathedral, 

....       .  ••••»• 


POETRY  FOR  SCHOOLS. 
Till,  day  i.  pulilithed,  price  3a.  bound, 

POEMS  on  VARIOUS  SUBJECTS,  se- 
lected to  enforce  the  l*raeHce  of  Virtue,  an  I  to 
comnriee,  in  one  voluwie,  the  Beauties  of  Eu^iidi 
Purlrv.  By  E  TOMKINlt 

A  New  Editioii.  with  many  additional  Poem.. 
LondtfUt  printed  f»r  BaMaria,  Cut  nek,  and  Joy. 

t>f  «bom  may  »l»o  laa  had. 
1.  POEMS.    By  Beroar,!  Barton.  Third  Edition, 
with  A<Witl»»a.f""d-"»p  hvo  prkaT*. Inaafdja, 

t  POETIC  VIUILS.  By  lh»  >«w  Author.  Poota-  . 
cap  ftvo  price  »».  boarda. 

•To  thuae  wh>  delight  iu  ti  e  happy  Oelinealiou  of 
the  doinertie  atTertion.,  ami  all  the  wanner  but  diner 
freliug*  of  Ihe  heart,  we  recommend  the  ver.ee  of  Mr. 
Bartou  Were  we  c«an|iel|rd  lo  define  llv  peculiar  clta- 
raclamtVe  of  bia  noelew,  w*  »b«n|d  term  it  "  Ihe  poeli  y 
,4  the  .Heetiaoa."  It  ia  the  .impan  and  pleasure  ••««- 
aiou.  of  a  warm  and  poetical  heart,  pviired  nut  iu  verae 
eminently  auited  to  the  e*prea»ion  of  lemler  feeliuaa; 
Indd,  correct,  and  Iwumouioua.'— Monthly  Revww, 

Ay%KMS  for  YOUTH.  By  .  Pa«.ly  Circle. 
Funiac.p  8«o  3a.  Od. 

4.  Litln.  ditto.  Vol  lSa  frl. 

•  We  feel  a  pleasure  in  directing  the  attention  of  Ihe 
lover,  of  |Mxrtry  t*  the  aeomd  natt  of  Poena  for  Youth , 
by  a  Fiim.lv  Ctiek.  The  reception  *lve«  by  Uie  pub- 
lie  to  the  tret  p.rt  ol  thia  w..rk  waa  very  Oatterim  : 
■od  it.  reader,  will  not.  w.  tbmk.  6»d  an;  diminuliua 
oflniereat  in  Ihe  continuation  now  offered  to  their  no 
tice' — Monthly  Magazine. 

$  POEMS.   By  one  of  tlie  Author,  of  Poem,  lor 
Taajth,  by  a  Family  Circla.  Secuad  Edilwa,  feoUrau 


ENCYCLOPEDIA  CilMPLCTl 
Thr.  day  ia  |.ublrabed,  iu  two  l.a»d« 
tnilwfliahed  with  *4  plate,  and  47 
£ft,  in  board*. 

Y/NCYCLOP.EDIA  of  ANTIQUITIES 
•  a  and  r.LEMENTS  of  ARCH -EOLOGY.  CLASSI- 
CAL aad  M  EDI  .EVA L  BetuR  tbe  Ar.t  W«<k  "I  »»• 
kiiHl  er»r  rdltrd  in  England. 

pedicatrd.  trv  penniaai..n.  to  Ilia  Meyratv. 
By  ihe  Be..  T.  11.  FOSBROKE.  M  A.  F  *  A. 
•  \(t  raoo"t  too  aleongty  rrcoium»ud  thia  Eirj<"'.>- 
pwdia  aa  a  wiwk  that  no  aawd  library  .houUI  be  with- 
out ;  and.  leal  mine  «f  out  reaiarr.  n,a\  Ihink  it  • 
a.il  irrt.  wr  can  aaaure  tbrv  that  it  r»  rlegaully  — 
quit  full  of  Inter'-'tiinc  tactv  with  which  even 
of  UtW'»l  edaKatwa  ouvht  to  be  octjt 

^♦♦WTbIi1v  three  additional  Plate*,  in  lfloilr*U«  •• 
Hie  above  Work,  may  he  bad.  price  £1.1*. 
Printed  fur  J.  Nlch«l»  aual  S>-n.  'f>.  Parliameat  Street 
Of  wttnea  oi  iv  be  had.  by  tbe  aanie  Author. 

t  BRITISH  MONArtllSM.  I  vcl.  41".  with  ii. 
mrrwa  Platea.  Ci.  3a. ;  lance  pa|iet.  £3  Aa 

J.  IIISTHRY  of  GLOHCr>TER,  4to.  wilh  J 
Plate.,  ft  3>  ;  lance  paner.  £A  Aa. 

3  HISTORY  of  BERKELEY  i  with  Abetraci  I 
Smith'.  Uvea  of  the  Berkele.1,  4t.a.  XI.  ta^ 

Iu  Two  Vaiomaa  Sen ,  with  *  r... 
whole  leusth  Purtra.tol  Ue.rry 
Ha  lK«i<la.  

MEMOIRS    OF  THE   COURT  O 
HENRY  THE  GHRAT. 


Fac-mmik  of  tbe  rar 
,  by  Ginltier.  K>r 


*•*  No  epoch  in  the  Hiatocy  of  Buruuc  I.  na  prr: 
n.ut  with  event,  of  eunaenurucc  to  enheequrul  lei 
linnanf  aoclety..-  the  rei<««  «f  Elijuihrth  of  Ku(lai 
an  I  "f  Henry  the  Great  of  France,  coteniporaaeoo* 
i»  ri'id  aud  rival,  in  tin-  •plemhtur  and  «rnm»  «'  I'" 
Up,rliva  rour  *  Mow  Aihin'a  Hrjfaut  aolrrnhea  laa 
intr-  dured  its  to  a  ctoae  arqaaiutance  with  ttie  |>"l ' 
and  iutrlmo-.  «l  the  ifrc.t  ofii.er.  who  directed  l 
council.  «f  El.»»l>etli.a»d  thoae  of  the  Cotirt  ..f  Fiai. 
dunot;  the  umr  perioal  air  rrc.wrled  only  mi  tbe  w-. 
of  Sully,  Pre*«e.  aad  in  Ihe  l.(flit«-i  prudtKli-.ua  »l" 
drvrlnp  tbe  Meuimre*  SecieU  daring  the  rrli," 
Henry  thr  Great,  and  which  form  tbe  laaaia  uf  the  pi 
eel  t  hiatory  of  hi.  le  go 

'  That  tbe  prewrnt  wnak  i.ably  wnllen.  and  enS.i 
-  a  .pii.led  uanatlve  of  facta,  will  b«  niaiiifeal  from 
exliacla  wkicii  follow.  Ttieaccaaiat  uf  tlvr  maaaar" 
St  Uarlbnbiiuew  la  Hie  fnjleat  Iu  wir  U.i)fu-.fe.  aoJ 
euro.,.,  Ihal  we  have  judged  it  proper  t„  tiainlei 
entire  article. far  iU  own  aake.  ae  well  aatoexb  bit 
,  talenUof  tbe  Aiithor.1— M»ulhly  Maij. 

I'nnted  for  Harding.  Tripbook.  aud  Lopaud.  Fi 
bnrv  ttcpiare.  London 


IwiaH  .— PubUrhtd  *y  Daviawan,  at  No  «.  S>n 
tH,rU  SlranH.  vAerc  adverti*  went*  ore  ihw 
n  „a*  i o*« wrricaftovaa  '/or  tkt  Editor'  (pott  poH  t 
to  Ae  orfdreaard  SuU  «r.o  »<•  Simpkin  ami  Mar-1 
Stnltvncrt  UaU  t'owrt  i  J.  BiK.ker.  t*\  Fort 
Ri*  Vrrtd  !*»t  ;  Richard— a.  C.mhi/t ,  Ctiap 
Pall  MM;  Sntlieiland,  C«if»"  *rc*t.  /jrtraAwr 
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T-w*  I*  Smith  America,  during  the  Yean 
20,  21  ;  containing  an  Account  of  the 
rnrar  State  of  Brazil,  Buemv  Ayrrx,  and 
CUr.  By  A.CaLDciErcn,  Esq.    2  vols. 
fco.pp.7fi2.    London,  1825.  Murray. 
If  isy  tiling  could  hare  been  wanting  lo  in- 
ert** the  interest  which  South  America  ex- 
an  a  Europe,  H  would  have  been  supplied 
'  if  official  declaration  by  the  British  go- 
^aent  of  it*  recognising  the  independence 
d  taret  of  her  states ;  of  iu  endeavours  to 
s  Brazil  from  all  claim 
/  over  it ;  and  in  the  well-known 
itf  our  ministers  to  form  commercial 
swats  with  the  other  South  American 
when  even  their  independence  is  sub- 
■fcctlhr  and  unquestionably  secured. 

Tct  politician  and  the  merchant  alike  feel 
"-  tttf  interest  in  oar  uniting  ourselvei  mor* 
'vs^jtotLe  new  w  orld , — the  one  sees  in  this 
» powerful  barner  to  the  despotic 
•cwitfie  Holy  Alliance,  and  the  other,  a 
Mi  fcr  our  commerce  and  manu&c- 
_  I  it  as  an  act  of  justice 
,  and  a  duty  owing  to  this 
In  vain  will  the  contemptible  bi- 
f  *  «f  Spain  remonstrate ;  in  vain  will  the 
'f^A  joarntb  regret  that  we  have  taken  a 
*p  »  decided  ;  and  in  vain  will  he  the 
iiittgs  of  the  courts  of  Russia  and  Austria 
U  »  measure  which  seems  to  ^ivc  the  d«nth- 
■Sff  to  the  principles  of  the  league  of  which 
&y  are  the  htail:  the  freedom  of  South 
Aa*rica  is  sealed  by  this  ad  of  the  British 
tocaament,  and,  ere  long,  ever-  power  in 
Europe  will  be  compelled  to  acknowledge  it 
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nocgnised  by  this  country  are  Mexico,  Co- 
<wiha,  and  Buenos  Ay  res :  in  only  one  of 
'»oe  has  Mr.  Caldcleutrh  travelled  —  the 
m\  but  he  has  traversed  Brazil  and  Chile, 
*xKr.ti  equally  interesting ;    and  he  ap- 
rarj  to  have  spared  no  pains  in  collecting 
fact  relating  to  the  government,  the  re- 
**m«,  and  prospects  of  the  countries  which 
*  *Mrted.   For  tilts  Mr.  Caldcleugh  had  ex- 
r^«*t  opportunities,  as  he  was  in  the  suite 
"J  ^Twirnton,  our  minister  at  the  court  of 
« <fe  Janeiro.    Of  the  fidelity  of  hb  infoi- 
aaJwn  led  the  correctness  of  his  reasoning, 
**  hare  oo  djubt,  but  he  is  far  from  beiug 
f  *leg»nt  writer;  indeed  he  often  violates 
l?  ">oat  common  rules  of  grammar. 
Mr.CsUcleugndoes  not  detain  us  long 
» «W  royage,  for  at  page  6  we  rind  him 
£*riog  and  describing  the  beautiful  Lay  of 
Km  it  Janeiro,  which  has  been  compared 
•"J  thai  gf  NapU-s,  although  if  a  character  to-  j 
'dryJfljuuiL  He  gives  a  good  description  of 
*.  laika  a  Ibrt  extract:—  ' 


'  One  of  the  streets  i*  filled  with  the  ware- 
houses for  slave*,  where  the  unhappy  Ne^ro 
is  prepared  for  sale..  It  is  crowded  with 
planters  and  merchants,  soon  after  ihe  arrival 
of  any  slave-ship.  There  an?  se*cral  foun- 
tains in  different  parts  of  the  town,  with  po- 
lice »  beers  attending  to  preserve  order. 
They  are  supplied,  for  tlie  most  put,  by  an 
aqueduct  of  many  arches,  extending  from 
near  the  summit  of  the  Corcovado,  the  highest 
peak  round  tlie  bay,  being,  by  barometrical 
measurement,  upwards  of  ".MOO  English  feet. 

'The  bouses  in  tlie  city  are  built  either  of 
stone,  brought  from  the  numerous  quarries  in 
the  immediate  neighbourho<xl,  or  of  brick 
work  plastered  with  shell  luoe.  The  rooms 
are  generally  large,  with  little  furniture,  and 
that,  in  most  cases,  of  the  commonest  de- 
scription. The  hous?s  in  the  vicinity  of  Hio 
de  Janeiro,  upon  which  all  the  skill  of  the 
architect  has  lieen  expended,  are  mostly  sur- 
rounded by  verandas,  which  contribute  much 
to  their  coolness.  The  Exchange,  a  neit 
n  1F«>0  Thcpavw- 
ts  very  indifferent ;  and 
the  roads  extending  only  a  short  distance 
round  the  town,  arc  purposely  kept  soft,  to 
spare  the  feet,  of  the  blacks. 

*T1ms  country  pala«e  if  his  Mainly,  where 
he  most  constantly  resides,  is  at  the  village  of 
St.  Christovem,  about  four  English  miles 
from  the  city.  On  the  arrival  of  the  king,  it 
va«  the  residence  of  a  merchant,  who  shortly 
after  made  a  present  of  it  to  the  royal  family. 
It  u  surrounded  by  a  veranda,  and  com- 
mands a  fine  view  of  the  vppor  part  of  the 
harbour.  Tlie  queen's  country  rvsuh'n -e  was 
a  very  small  cottage  at  Catete,  on  the  south 
of  the  capit.J.  This  is  justly  considered  tlie 
most  liciiutiful  side  of  Hio,  and  is,  therefore, 
thickly  studded  with  the  country  stats  of  the 
more  opulent  citizen*.  Botafogo  is  also  justly 
admired  for  the  beauty  of  the  scenery.  Tins 
village  stretches  along  the  shore  of  a  small, 
but  most  r<  mantic  bav  of  the  same  name. 

'  The  market!  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  present 
little  worthy  of  note.  Tlie  fish-market,  in- 
deed, is  distinguished  for  the  greut  variety 
f  xjvised,  caught  principally,  if  not  entirely, 
within  the  harbour.  Fruit  is  sold  in  every 
corner  and  squire  The  ment-shamhlc  i  aie 
very  pioperly  confined  to  particular  spots, 
Tlie  public  garden,  some  years  aco  so  much 
frequented,  and  consequently  kept  in  excel- 
lent order,  is  now  mufh  neglwrled  and  fast 
going  to  decay.' 

Mr.  Caldcl'eugh  considers  the  climate  of 
Braril  as  decidedly  superior  to  that  of  the 
I'nited  States,  notwitnstr.ndiug  tlie  more 
rl retrod  Mate  of  the  latter  country,  and 
the  superior  cleanline^  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  banana,  or  plantain,  is  iruch  cr.lthated 


in  Brazil,  is  an  essential  article  of  food, 
and  h  coiLsidered  so  f.ivouralde  to  the  in- 
cit-w  of  population,  that  the  nch  planters 
surround  their  estates  with  banana-trees,  and 
permit  their  shn  es  to  eat  at  discretion.  In  the 
account  of  the  animals,  insects,  kc.  of  Brazil, 
Mr.  ( '.,  with  a  *id  confusion  of  singular*  and 
plurals,  says : — 

'  Tlie  spider  reac'-es  an  enormous  size,  with 
different  habits  from  those  of  Europe.  It 
stretches  its  web  from  tree  to  tn-p,  and  no 
longer  appears  a  solitary  insect :  many  hun- 
dreds live  together,  and  form  nets  of  such 
strength,  that  I  have  assisted  in  lilwrattng  a 
bird  of  the  sire  of  nr  swallow,  quite  exhausted 
with  itrogglinsr,  and  ready  to  fall  a  prey  to 
its  indefatigable  enemy. 

*It  was  always  said  by  the  PortuguiM?, 
that  the  ant  was  the  inh  ibitant  of  Brazil,  and 
it  must  be  confessed  there  is  some  truth  in 
the  satire:  they  exist  of  all  size-,  and  colours, 
and  several  towns  have  been  so  undermined 
by  uVm,  that  they  have  nearly  fallen  in.  At 
St.  Paul's,  there  "is  a  variety  so  large,  that, 
fried  ,  it  forms  a  food  by  no  means  contemptible 
in  the  eyes  of  the  inhabitants  ;  and,  however 
minute,  they  contribute  much  towards  re- 
pressing a  too  rapid  increase  amongst  rep- 
tiles much  Larger  than  themselves.  Many 
winged  insects,  on  touching  the  grcund,  be- 
come its  prey.  On  one  occasion,  a  spider, 
of  tlie  lancet  size.,  had  fallen  from  a  tree,  and. 
wns  attacked  by  millions  of  a  small  brown 
ant :  in  his  attempts  to  gtt  free,  be  crushed' 
and  destroyed  many,  but  still  some  managed 
to  get  on  his  fort,  "jind,  crawling  up  to  his 
thighs,  remained  quiet;  by  these  means,  his 
progicis  itrj-cdi-d,  am!,  perfectly  exhausted 
and  ovi  Trome  bv  numbers,  he  soon  became 
their  victim,  ami,  in  a  short  time,  few  traces 
of  bis  existence  was  visible  The  carcass  of 
any  animal  placed  in  the  woods  is  rendered 
s,  perfect  skeleton  by  these  insect*;  and  the 
many  stories  related"  of  their  powers  in  re- 
moving large  substances  are  completely 
borne  out, 

'The  termites,  or  white  ant,  so  destructi"* 
in  the  l  i  t  Indies,  is  not  l-*s  so  in  South 
America.  The  mode  u«<-d  to  destroy  them  is 
a  little  smcular,  that  of  turning  the  antipathy 
of  the  races  to  good  account.  A<  soon  as 
they  are  observed,  a  little  siii;ar  is  put  down, 
winch  in  a  moment  summons  a  tribe  of  brown 
or  black  ants,  who  instantly  attack  and  de- 
stroy the  termites,  to  the  great  amusement  of 
the  blacks  who  witness  the  defeat  of  tlie 
white  insect  Scarcely  any  article  of  food, 
fruit  or  flower,  can  be  protected  from  them.' 

The  agriculture,  manufactures,  trade,  and 
produce  of  Brazil  next  come  under  our  au- 
thor's observation.  The  trade  Mr  C.  consi- 
ders as  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Britisbi 
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as  inucli  so  as  if  an  exclusive  monopoly  ex- 
isted in  our  favour.  As  there  seems  a  sort  of 
mania  for  disembowelling  mother  earth  of 
tar  treasures  among  our  speculators,  and 
mining  companies  arc  the  order  of  the  day, 
wc  shall  quote  Mr  L'.'s  account  of  the  Brazil 
mines: — 

'  The  internal  trade  is  very  much  confined 
to  the  products  of  the  district  of  the  mines, 
and  is  carried  on  by  meaiij  of  large  tnxips  of 
muli-s,  some  of  which,  from  the  we>tem  pro- 
vinces of  (Soznz  and  Matto  0  rosso,  are  four 
mouths  on  the  journey.  It  is  not  easy  to 
learn  widi  accuracy  the  produce  of  the  dia- 
mond mines,  as  they  arc  worked  by  govern- 
ment, and  strictly  mcitio|vr>lized :  much  smug- 
gling* consequently  prevail*.  In  some  years, 
the  quanlilv  discovered  by  government  lias 
amounted  n>  as  much  as  4000  octavas  of 
eighteen  carats,  but  these  are  years  of  rare 
occurrence:  taking  the  average,' however,  of 
some  years,  tlie  nuniltcr  of  octavas  would 
come  to  near  1200.  In  this  quantity  there 
would  l>e,  of  course,  many  of  large  size,  add- 
ing immensely  to  the  tabic.  It  is  calculated 
that  aliout  tlie  .same  quantity  is  smuggled ; 
and  there  are  strong  reasons  to  nippose, 
that  if  no  difficulties  were  thrown  in  the  wav, 
owing  to  the  facility  with  which  they  are  ob- 
tained, the  produce  of  Brazil  diamonds,  in 
every  way  as  fine  as  the  oriental,  would  liave 
considerable  effect  on  the  demand. 

•With  reflect  to  the  quantity  of  gold 
which  conies  from  the  mines,  it  is  immersed 
in  a  certain  degree  of  obscurity.  Tlie  one- 
fifth  due  to  government  is  the  principal  cause 
that  I  never  could  ascertain,  in  each  mine 
which  I  visited,  its  exact  produce.  I  shall 
have  another  opportunity  of  saying  more  on 
this  head,  and  explaining  why  the  produce 
of  the  gold  mines  is  on  the  decrease,  which 
I  certainly  conceive  to  be  the  case.  Know- 
ing the  amount  of  the  workings  at  the  com- 
mniicemciit  ofihe  century,  and  from  informa- 
tion I  collected  in  Hio  de  Janeiro  and  in  the 
mines,  and  making  allowances  for  that  ex- 
aggeration so  common  id  lirnzil,  and  all  new 
countries,  I  consider  the  annual  value  of  gold 
o-rtainly  does  not  exceed  £900,000,  includ- 
ing the  contraband. 

'  No  silver  is  produced  in  Brazil.  As  there 
is  lead,  it  would  lie  too  much  to  affirm  that 
none  exists,  but  probably  the  quantity  would 
be  trifling.  The  silver  coin  is  mostly  Spa- 
nish dollars,  restart) ped  into  three  patack 
piwes,  by  which  a  considerable  profit  is  ob-. 
tained  on  each. 

'  The  quantity  of  precious  stones  shipped 
is  not  now  very  considerable.  In  most  cases 
they  are  sent  to  a  losing  market,  being,  in  fact, 
more  valuable  in  Brazil  than  in  London  or 
Paris.  Aqua  marines,  of  very  large  she, 
have  been  found.  In  January,  1811,  one 
was  found  in  the  Riberao  das  Amcricanas, 
near  the  Diamond  District,  which  weighed 
fifteen  pounds,  and  in  the  same  place,  in  the 
October  following,  one  was  discovered  weigh- 
ing four  pounds.  Topazes,  of  fine  quality, 
but  seldom  large,  amethysts  and  crisolites, 
are  also  articles  of  exportation,  and,  at  times, 
some  tine  specimens  of  thilite  gems  are  to  ba 
met  with  in  the  jeweller's  shops.' 

Mr.  C.  gives  a  good  picture  of  the  state 


of  society  in  Brazil,  which  differs  much,  ac- 
cording as  the  individuals  are  descendants  of 
tlie  first  settlers,  Portuguese,  or  a  mixture  of 
both  :— 

'  It  is  on  Sundays  and  on  feast  days  that  all 
lite  wealth  and  magnificence  of  a  Brazilian 
family  is  exhibited.  At  an  early  hour  the 
household  prepares  for  church,  and  marches, 
almost  with  out  exception,  in  the  following 
order:  first,  the  master,  with  cocked  hat, 
white  trousers,  blue  linen  jacket,  shoes  and 
buckles,  and  a  gold-headed  cane  ;  next  fol- 
lows the  mistress,  in  white  muslin,  with  jew- 
els, a  large  white  fan  in  her  hand,  white 
shoes  and  stockings ;  flowers  ornament  the 
dark  hair:  then  follow  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters ;  afterwards  a  favourite  mulatto  girl  of 
the  lady,  with  white  shoes  and  stockings,  per- 
haps two  or  three  of  the  same  rank  ;  next,  a 
black  mordomo,  or  steward,  with  cocked  bat, 
breeches  and  buckles ;  next  blacks  of  both 
sexes,  with  shoes  and  no  stockings,  and  seve- 
ral others  without  either;  and  two  or  tfiree 
black  boys,  little  incumbered  with  clothes, 
bring  up  the  rear. 

~*  Marriages,  at  least  such  as  I  had  an  op- 
portunity of  witnessing,  were  attended  by 
few.  The  bride  first  went  into  the  confes- 
sional, and  then  approached  the  attar,  where 
the  intended  husband  was  waiting  for  her. 
Their  right  hands  being  then  bound  firmly 
together  by  a  gold  band,  the  prayers  com- 
menced, and  at  their  termination  the  hands 
were  loosed  and  the  ceremony  was  complete. 
Marriages  are  formed  when  the  parties  are 
very  young,  and  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon 
to  meet  with  mothers  not  thirteen  years  old. 
The  climate  and  tlie  retired  habits  of  die  Bra- 
zilian women  hate,  carry  in  life,  a  consider- 
able effect  on  their  appearance.  When  ex- 
tremely young,  their  fine  dark  eyes  and  full 
person  make  them  generally  admired,  but  a 
few  years  work  a  change  in  their  appearance 
which  long  continued  ill  health  could  scarce- 
ly effect  in  Europe.  It  may  be  said,  that 
their  youth  extends  from  ten  to  twenty-five. 

*  Funerals  generally  take  place  at  night : 
the  body  being  conveyed  to  the  church,  is 
exjwwed  to  view  in  full  dress,  and  wearing 
the  most  expensive  jewels  and  decorations  of 
the  deceased.  After  the  serv  ice  is  perform- 
ed, the  body  is  removed  into  the  vault,  strip- 
ped of  its  richest  habits,  some  pieces  of  quick 
lime  laid  in  the  coffin,  which  ts  then  locked, 
and  the  nearest  relation  receives  tlie  key.  It 
is  tiien  put  into  a  niche  in  the  wall,  and  the 
company  retires.' 

Literature  lias  made  little  progress  in  Bra- 
zil ;  and  bookselling  is  so  bad  a  trade,  that 
tlie  stock  often  literally  falls  a  prey  to  book- 
icomu.  The  superstitions  of  the  European 
Portuguese  lose  none  of  their  force  in  Brazil : 

« Tlie  principal  fettling  is  tlial  which  regards 
evil  eyes  (olhado)  When  sickness  occurs, 
the  first  consideration  is,  not  how  t*j  obtain 
relief,  but  who  has  been  the  evil-eyed  per- 
son that  occasioned  it.  It  is  a  strong  expres- 
sion in  the  mouth  of  an  angry  Brazilian,  "  I 
will  fix  evil  eyes  on  him."  This  idea  may 
have  derived  some  strength  from  the  indi- 
genous Indians,  who  have  much  dealing 
with  feyticeria,  witchcraft,  and  place,  in  par- 
ticular, great  faith  in  evil  eyes.  Not 
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son ;  and  a  female  relation  was  obliged  tally 
on  the  same  accusation.  It  is,  however,  sa- 
tisfactory to  think  tliat  all  evils  have  a  re- 
medy ;  and  in  the  Uua  do  Hosnrio,  small 
hands,  made  of  a  black  composition  called 
Moot  eTAzehichc,  are  sold  for  the  purpose  in 
great  numbers.  Every  Brazilian  camr* 
about  his  person  either  some  preservative  of 
this  sort,  or  some  charm  which  is  to  render 
him  successful  in  all  his  t 
mule-driver,  whose  charm  I  < 
he  was  asleep,  and  on  which  it  was  observed 
he  placed  great  confidence,  had  suspended 
about  his  neck  a  small  piece  of  magueiic 
iron,  which  was  to  make  him  an  object  of 
attraction  to  all  fair  ladies,  and  fortunute 
with  them.  That  witches  should  exist  id 
Brazil  cannot  be  wondered  at,  when  it  is  n- 
membered  tliat  even  in  J-jigland  the)-  have 
been  met  with  in  very  modem  times.' 

Mr.  C.  might  have  added,  that  the  brlirt 
in  witchcraft  prevails  in  this  country  at  ll* 
present  day,  and  that  to  a  great  extent.  Our 
author  calculates  the  imputation  of  Until  u 
three  millions,  and  that  of  Ilio  de  Janeiro  ii 
one  hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand.  Tlie 
slave-trade,  that  blot  of  humanity,  Iloumht* 
in  Brazil: — 

'  The  price  of -a  new  slave  varies  from  £2' 
lo  £40,  according  to  quality;  but  a  sli't 
possessing  the  knowledge  of  any  useful  trifle 
will  sell  for  £200.  On  quitting  the  ware- 
house, the  staves  leave  tlie  greatest  part  ut 
.  their  miseries  behind,  and,  without  wishiiu  '< 
to  be  inferred  dial  they  lead  an  enviable  lit. 
nobody  can  affirm,  on  seeing  them  singuic 
dancing  in  the  streets,  \hat  they  are  wrttrlifi 
and  continually  pining  over  their  uaha^) 
falc.  In  many  cases  they  appear  to  du  » 
they  please,  and  completely  rule  their  iu&y- 
lent  masters. 

'  I  have  ltefore  mentioned  that  their  treat- 
ment is  far  from  severe.  It  docs  soti>ctiinr> 
l>apj»en  that  a  slave  falls  into  the  hands  of  ' 
poor  man,  and,  like  a  horse  under  similar 
circumstances  in  England,  must  work  hard*-' 
and  fare  worse ;  and  occasional  instance* 
severity  are  recorded,  but  these  arc  rua;. 
The  laws  affecting  tliem  have  been  niuoi 
softened  down  or  grown  into  desuetude,  it 
is  now  stipulated  that  tiiey  shall  not  be  mark- 
ed with  an  iron  barimba,  but  with  a  *ih»'r 
one,  by  which  it  is  said  much  pain  is  a»o*  ! 
ed.  Neither  is  it  any  longer  a  crime  in  <h< 
Negroes  to  converse  tu  their  native  tongue- 
and  the  prohibition  to  carry  knives  is 
now  so  strict!  v  attended  to.  The  owner  l>*s 
the  power  of  giving  a  certain  numlier  of 
rtuws,  which,  if  not  thought  adequate  to  th* 
otfence,  he  goes  to  the  judge  of  the  police, 
states  the  crime,  and  obtains  an  order  oti  the 
public  flogger  for  a  certain  number  of  strips 
for  winch  he  pays  by  the  hundred.  The  Bw- 
ziliau  generally  takes  the  law  into  his  own 
hands,  as  being  more  merciful  than  srmlf^ 
tlie  offender  to  tlie  common  executioner,  who- 
rl is  presumed,  is  more  skilled  in  die  art  oi 
punishment :  and  they  do  not  hesitate  to.  cori' 
sider  the  fi  iijmii  i  who  resorts  to  this  laaei 
mode  as  nwrecruel  than  diemselve*.' 
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TV  Brazilians  have  a  very  curious  idea  as 
to  the  origin  of  the  black  w  : — 

'  At  t!*e  time,  say  they,  of  the  creation  of 
Adam,  Satan  looked  on  and  formed  ;i  man  of 
day,  hot  every  thing  he  touched  becoming 
black,  he  determined  to  wash  him  white  in 
the  Jordan  :  on  his  approach  the  river  re- 
ared, and  be  had  only  time  to  push  the 
Mack  man  on  the  wet  sand,  which,  touching 
the  soles  of  bis  feet  and  the  palms  of  his 
hsnds,  accounts  for  the  whiteness  of  these 
parts.   The  devil,  in  a  state  of  irritation, 
Kvk  his  creation  on  the  nose,  bv  which  the 
$tr»ss  of  that  organ  was  accomplished.  The 
■*e»ro  then  beeped  for  mercy,  and  humbly 
represented  that  no  blame  could  be  attached 
to  aim,  upon  which  the  other,  something  pa- 
nned, jiattcfl  him  on  the  head,  and,  by  the 
nt  hi*  hands,  curled  his  hair  in  the  vvav 
it  a  «een  at  the  present  day.' 

The  annual  revenue  of  Brazil  is  estimated 
r<v  Mr.  CaldcJetiffh  at  two  millions  and  a  half 
Mediae :  the  view  he  gives  of  the  political 
tat*  of  the  country  we  pass  over  for  the  pre- 
•em,  nor  shall  we  enter  into  an  analysis  of 
his  account  of  Chile  and  Buenos  Ayrei,  but 
quote  some  further  account  of  the  mines  of 
W,  America.    Of  Chili,  he  says  :— 

ling  in  gold  wander  through 
l  corn-fields,  and  the  farmer 
r  on  their 

'  By  fir  the  largest  proportion  of  the  gold 
fcosdhi  Chile,  where  it  is  much  more  abun- 
dant t&an  silver,  is  procured  bv  means  of 
the  beds  of  rivers.  It  is  of  a  very 
ity ;  but  I  met  with  it  in  no  instance 
1,  but  in  large  flattened  grains  of  a 


be  led  to  conclude  that  its 
been  originally  some  metallic 
•ntxtance,  probably  the  sulphuret  of  iron.  In 
cofnrrznalion  of  this  it  may  l>e  stated  that  not 
unfrequetitlv  beds  of  gold  of  several  inches 
thick  are  fallen  re  with,  which  certainly  have 
never  been  disturbed,  for  the  angles  are  sharp, 
•«d  could,  therefore,  have  only  been  left  by 
"  substance.    Some  of  these 


I  ;  and  rf  . 

they  would  be  met  with  more  fre- 
quently. 

'Trie  only  gold  mine  I  visited,  which  pro- 
perry  deserves  the  name  of  mine,  was  on  the 
mad  to  Valparaiso;  it  existed  in  a  gangue  of 
iron  pyrites,  but  was  neither  rich  nor  exten- 
•ivelv  worked.  The  auriferous  iron  pyrites 
of  Chile  are  found  isolated  and  finely  crystal- 
gold  is  found  in  a  ma- 
f  of  copper. 

mines  are  of  much  less  im- 
1  are  chiefly  confined  to  that 
part  of  the  couatiy  which  border?  on  the  Cor- 
■lillera.  The  process  of  amalgamation  in  use 
tas  been  before  described.  All  the  ores, 
whatever  they  may  be,  are  purified  in  the 
sMDe  manner.  Many  of  them,  pure  sul- 
phgNt'  of  silver,  containing  80  per  cent  of 
M  w  taore  advantageously '  de- 
* "  r,  by  simply  roasting  with 
m  by  the  expensive  pro- 
Trie  muriates  and 


jnUnd  to  the  process,  without  the  addition  of 
an  alcali.  It  is  painful  to  think  what  u  large 
proportion  of  the  riches  of  the  New  World 
has  been  lost  by  the  ignorance  of  the  disco- 
verers. 

•  The  silver  mines  of  the  Chilian 
entirely  w  orked  in  vi 

m  wllirn  trie  reieoralisl  mine  ot 
ists.  Those  mines  which  are 
the  Pacific,  such  as  Huasco  and  some  others, 
are  worked  (as  I  am  informed)  through  a 
mountain  lime-stone,  lluasco  produces  ex- 
traordinary rich  hand  specimens  of  native 
silver,  with  the  muriate  and  carbonate  of 
Ume  (metaslatufue ).  The  two 
and  silver,  do  not 
this 

4  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  none  of  the 
South  American  mines  produce,  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  that  vast  quantity  of  metal  which 
they  used  to  do  in  former  times.  When  first 
ili>rovered  the  metal  was  in  trreat  abundance, 
and  within  a  few  feet  of,  and  in  some  in- 
stances on,  the  surface  of  the  earth.  All  this 
has  bean  removed,  and  the  great  excavations 
subsequently  made  have  become  full  of  wa- 
ter, from  which  the  proprietors  have  not  a 
sufficiency  of  capital  to  clear  them.  From 
this  cause  many  of  the  mines  which  yielded 
a  large  proportion  of  silver  have  become  en- 
tirely unproductive  and  dosed  up.  The 
chief  falling  off,  therefore,  has  been  owing  to 
a  deficiency  of  capital,  which  the  revolution 
has  naturally  much  aggravated  ;  for  the  chief 
capitalists  were  old  Spaniards,  who,  instead 
of  investing  their  funds  in  speculations  of  this 
sort. 


which  have  been  perl  raps  more  apparent  in 
Peru  and  Mexico  than  Chile,  have  neverthe- 
less been  felt  in  the  latter  country.  Molina 
states  that  the  value  of  the  gold  and  silver 
raised  in  his  time  (1780)  was  not  under  four 
millions,  exclusive  of  what  was  smuggled. 

'  In  1 821 ,  the  produce  of  the  mines,  includ- 
ing an  allowance  for  contraband,  according 
to  I).  Manuel  de  Salas,  did  not  exceed  ii 
million  and  a  half  of  dollars— showing  a  great 
deficiency,  but  one  easily  accounted  for  by 
the  reasons  above  stated,  together  with  the 
unsettled  state  of  the  country. 

'  It  seems  to  me  that  the  first  thin?  to  be 
done,  instead  of  making  fresh  excavations,  is 
to  supply  proper  machinery  to  clear  the  old 
mines  of  water.  In  many  situations  this 
w€»uld  be  exceedingly  expensiv  e,  whether  un- 
dertaken bv  means  of  an  adit  or  bv  the  steam- 
engine  r  in  using  the  latter  much  difficulty 
would  be  experienced  on  the  subject  of  fuel, 
for  it  is  scarce  in  the  mountainous  parts, 
where  the  ore  exists :  and  the  expense  of 
bringing  coal  from  Conception  would  lie 
heavy.  Could  this  be  overcome,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  it  might,  the  mines  worked  in 
galleries,  and  the  practical  exjierieuce  of  the 
old  workmen,  as  to  the  direction  of  the  veins, 
properly  attended  to,  the  produce  would  l>e 
enormous.  On  the  last  point  I  could  not 
ascertain  that  the  viens  ran  more  in  one  di- 
rection than  another,  or  that  it  was  possible 
to  lav  down  any  rule  on  tile  subject.  If  Chile 
w  ere  to  become  so  settled  in  iu  e 


I  as  to  afford  jierfect  security  of  property,  tint 
application  of  capital  V<  the  mines  would  re- 
turn a  large  profit.  The.  quantity  of  metal 
still  remaining  in  the  Andes  must  be  stupen- 
dous ;  but  there  is  this  to  be  eonsider.il,  that 
if  all  the  mines  were  properly  worked,  it  h 
more  than  probable  that  silver  would  lull  ur 
Europe  to  a  very  low  price. 

'  The  taxes  paid  to  government  on  the  pre- 
cious metals  being  moderate,  about  8  per 
cent.,  it  is  supposed  Uiat  little  oontrubaiKi  is 
earned  on.' 

The  following  is  Mr.  CaUkleugh's  descrip- 
tion of  Lima : — 

'  The  streets  of  Lima  are  all  built  at  right 
angles ;  tiny  arc  formed  of  small  rounded 
stones  washed  down  from  the  mountains, 
which  are  extremely  fatiguing  to  the  fo«t; 
all  those  in  the  direction  of  cast  and  vvcot 
have  a  small  stream  of  water  running  down 
them,  and  the  Himac,  a  mountain  torrent, 
which  flows  to  the  sea,  passes  through  a  part 
of  die  town.  The  suburb  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river,  to  which  a  bridge  crosses,  ainja 
de  la  jmcnte,  is  inhabited  by  the  less  rcspect- 
ablejiart  of  the  community. 

'  The  plu<;a,  or  great  square,  which  is  said 
to  be  five  hundred  feet  above  tlie  Pacific,  M 
btriH  on  two  sides  with  shop*  and  stall*.  The 
cabildo  occupies  another  side,  a  building 
very  much  in  the  Chinese  style,  and  in  front 
of  it  the  cathedral,  a  very  handsome  pile. 
The  riches  which  have  been  lavished  at  va- 
rious times  upon  tlve  interior  of  this  edifice 
are  scarcely  to  be  credited  anywhere  but  in  a 
city  which  once  paved  a  street  w  ith  ingot«  of 
silver  to  do  honour  to  a  new  viceroy.  The 
balustrades  surrounding  tlie  great  altar,  and 
the  pipes  of  the  organ,  were  of  silver.  It 
may  lie  mentioned,  as  a  proof  of  the  abun- 
dance* of  silver  ornaments,  that  three  weeks 
prior  to  my  arrival  a  ton  and  a  half  of  silver 
w-as  taken  from  tlie  various  churches,  without 
being  missed,  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  tlie 
state.  The  church  of  Si  n  Pedro  is  remark- 
able for  its  architecture,  and  the  small  churcji 
built  by  Piiarro,  which  has  never  been  to- 
tally ruined  by  the  earthquakes,  and  which  is 
situate  alxijo  de  la  pwnte,  is  visited  by  all 
strangers.  '  The  monastic  establishments  in 
Lima  are  very  numerous,  and  of  singular  ex- 
tent and  splendour.  Tlie  convent  of  the 
Franciscans,  which  it  is  calculated  covers  an 
eighth  part  of  tlie  whole  city,  forms  a  small 
town  within  itself.  The  usual  number  of  its 
inmates  is  1 1*>0.  Tnc  other  public  Imildings 
worthy  of  notice  are  the  palace  of  the  arch- 
bishop, the  mint,  the  palace  of  the  inquisi- 
tion, when  it  existed  in  Peru,  and  a  nolje 
establishment  for  retired  secularclergymcii,  ad- 
joining the  church  of  San  Pedro.  The  former 
college  of  tlie  Jesuits  is  converted  into  a 
foundling  hospital.  Tlie  bridge  over  the  lli- 
mae  has  nothing  to  recommend  it ;  but  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river,  the  late  Viceroy 
Amat  laid  out  large  sums  in  forming  a  public 
walk,  called  the  Paseod'Agua ;  at  the  termi- 
nation of  it  the  hull-ring  is  seen.  Another 
object  which  strangers  are  directed  to  visit  is 
the  Pantheon,  but  in  my  opir 


nion  it  i 

•  a  long  walk  for  little  irmtincation.  It  is  the 
I  burial-place  of  a  part  nf  the  city,  and  is  sur- 
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the  reception  or  the  dead.  The  funeral  ser- 
vice is  performed  in  the  church  which  ad-  : 
joins.  Many  years  ago  a  municipal  regula- 
tion was  published  to  prevent  the  towers  of 
the  churches  being  con-itrucied  of  any  other 
materials  than  wood  and  painted  canvass. 
This  was  in  order  to  obviate  the  horrors 
which  occurred  during  earthquakes,  owing 
to  the  population  flying  thither ;  but  latterly 
they  have  lieen  built  of  clay,  which  in  time 
take*  the  hardness  of  stone. 

4  For  the  same  reason  the  houses  have 
rarely  an  upper  story ;  but  when  they  have, 
an  overhanging  wooden  balcony  is  attached 
to  the  windows:  thev  ore  all  constructed  of 
unburtit  bricks,  with  a  court  and  garden  in 
Che  rear.  The  walls  of  the  court  and  gate- 
way are  covered  with  fresco  paintings ;  and 
when  there  is  a  dead  wall  in  front  of  the 
house  of  any  respectable  person,  it  is  deco- 
rated in  (he  same  way.  The  rooms  are 
gaudily  adorned  with  gold  and  silver,  and 
the  floors  are  generally  tiled ;  an  estrada,  or 
long  narrow  sofa,  fills  up  one  side,  and  a 
piece  of  carpet  covers  t#it  portion  of  the 
room.  The  roofs  of  all  the  houses  are  per- 
fectly flat,  and,  as  it  never  rains,  they  are 
* '  composed  of  lath  and  pli 
(to  he  canfimuft.J 


The  Fingrrpntt ;  or  Direct  Road  from  John- 
a' -  Groat  t  to  the  iMiuft  J '.mi:  being  a  Du- 
t union  of' I  he  Rarfway  Question.  8vo.  pp. 
48.    1/mdon,  18251  Cote. 

To  the  merits  of  railways,  as  opposed  tg 
canals,  we  have  never  given  that  serious  at- 
tention which,  as  a  source  of  national  utility, 
the  subject  demanded ;  but  we  have  very 
seldom  read  so  lively,  clever,  and  pleasant  a 
work  on  any  subject  as  the  one  before  us. 
The  Fingerpost,  in  a  preface  full  of  point  and 
•wit,  professes  to  derive  its  name  from  <l»e 
facet  he,  in  a  Intc  number  of  the  Times,  deno- 
minated 4  Literary  Facilities,*  the  whole  of 
which  it  quotes.  On  leaving  this  to  enter 
on  the  subject  in  good  earnest,  as  a  matter 
of  argument,  we  were  most  agreeably  sur- 

Srised  to  find  the  author  proceed  with  all 
te  graceful  rapidity  of  the  railway  be  re- 
corn  mends,  and  the  s  moodiness  of  the  canal 
be  desires  to  supersede.  The  closeness  of 
his  arguments,  which  sometimes  rise  even  to 
the  eloquence  and  brevity  of  Bacon,  the  wide 
circle  he  embraces  in  bis  views,  and  the 
agreeable  diversity  he  has  given  a  subject  ap- 
parently little  capable  of  it,  together  with  the 
felicity  of  his  language,  which  unites  the 
terseness  of  the  scholar,  the  eloquence  of  the 
gentleman,  and  the  freshness  of  a  new  and 
unhacknied  writer,  spread  over  the  whole 
pamphlet  an  unusual  charm. 

As  we  cannot  give  a  quotation  from  the 
body  of  the  work  which  would  convey  any 
idea  of  the  system  of  argument  pursued, 
we  shall  content  ourselves  with  offering  the 
beginning  of  its  introduction,  fully  persuaded 
that  it  ouly  requires  to  be  read,  in  order  to 
insure  it  the  attention  due  to  the  subject,  and 
the  admiration  due  to  the  author,  whoever  he  j 
may  be.  The^ world  has  long  lieen  told  that  j 


what  we  sulrjoin  is  a  half-poetical 
of  a  fingerpost : — 

'To  those  bewildered  travellers,  who,  in 
the  course  of  their  journey,  are  unfortunate 
enough  to  meet  with  a  perplexing  variety  of 
roads,  and,  dubious  which  to  choose,  are 
enduring  all  the  miseries  of  indecision  and 
suspense,  it  would  be  difficult  to  introduce 
a  kinder  or  more  welcome  friend  dian  an 
humble  unpretending  fingerpost.  Vet,  plain 
and  unassuming  as  such  a  friend  may  be,  be 
is  found  to  possess  qualities  of  so  sterling  a 


to  be  justly  a, 
lal  and  emei 


curled  in  all  cases  of  trial  and  emergency 
Few,  indeed,  1  should  hope,  would  lie  dis- 
posed to  question  his  character  for  truth  and 
simplicity  ;  and  fewer  still  can  there  be  to 
doubt  his  upright  firmness,  his  candour,  aud 
the  measured  correctness  of  his  speech,  tie 
stands  "  the  friend  indeed"  to  each  lost  wan- 
derer on  his  way,  and  m  no  instance  was  he 
known  to  ask  a  return  for  his  services. 
Steady,  independent,  unbending,  and  disin- 
terested, he  fills  his  station  with  uncompro- 
mising: integrity — a  foe  to  duplicity  and  con- 
cealment, be  is  at  once  open,  intelligible,  and 
unreserved. — Formal,  stiff,  or  even  monoto- 
nous, us  may  he  Iris  style  and  manner,  bis  I 
words  are  at  once  lofty  and  laconic,  and  in- 
variably sjjeale  to  the  point. — Not  vetoing  I 
about  witn  weathercock  inconstancy,  but 
standing  tt>  his  post  with  signal  patience  and 
unreiruttinu  perseverance.  Unassailable  to 
a  bribe,  unused  to  tergiversation,  he  gives 
bis  gratuitous  services  to  his 
with  uniform  benevolence  and 
impartiality.  Neither  low  not 
neither  treacherous  nor  underhanded,  he  ex- 
hibits a  high  example  of  a  public  functionary, 
firm  and  fa.thfulto  his  tnist.  whose  authorirr 
should  be  looked  up  to,  and  whose  direction 
should  be- -followed. 

The  whole  preface  is  amusing,  and  dis- 
plays much  humour.  As  to  the  question  of 
railways,  the  author  advocates  them  ably  and 
ardently ;  and  rf  they  are  so  beneficial  as  he 
slates,  and  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  it,  we 
hope  no  selfish  and  interested  motives — no 
narrow  policy,  will  lie  suffered  to 
tl»ey  are 


Highienyi  and  Byvay$ ;  or,  Tale$  of  tht  Mtwtl- 
ude :  pkkrd  up  in  the  Fnench  Provinces.  By 
a  W ai.kixo  GeMTFMAN.  Second  Series. 
3  vols.  12mo.    Ixmdon,  182A.  Colburn. 
Siiriunas  la  universally  allowed  tn  have  pos- 
sessed an  excellent  knowledge  of  the  world, 
and  his  classification  ef  puffing,  in  the  Critic, 
has  long  been  considered  as  perfect.  The 
world,  however,  improves  in  cunning,  as  in 
age ;  and,  could  Richard  Brinaley  start  from 
his  vrave,  lie  would  find  that  his  puffing  nn- 

the  various  spedtsof  thelrt  resorted^,  in 
London,  where  many  a  bibliopole  fiends 
more  money  in  puffing  the  works  he  pub- 
lishes than  he  does  in  paper  and  printing. 

A  good  name,  in  man  or  woman.  Sltaks- 
jjeur*  tells  us,  is  the  iaimetiiate  jewel  of  their 
soul* :  it  might  have  been  so  in  his  day,  but 
now  a  good  name  in  an  author  is  the  im- 
mediate jewel,  not  of  his  own  soul,  but  of  his 
s.  Noonek, 


the  publisher  of  the  i 
finding  not  only  that  the  first  series  «f 
Highway*  and  Byways  sold  well,  but  that 
the  author's  name  was  G rattan,  pounced  uo 
him,  and,  by  the  puff  oblique,  intimated, vti 
the  forthcoming  of  a  second  series,  that  lie 
was  a  relation  of  the  I  riah  orator  of  that  nane. 
Had  this  been  the  case,  h  would  have  had 
litde  influence  with  us,  who  review  books, 
not  authors;  besides,  much  as  we  might  have 
admired  Mr.  G  rattan,  as  a  senator,  and  ms 
earlv  patriotism,  we  could  not  forget  a  sad 
aberration  he  made  on  the  conclusion  of  the 
late  war,  when  he  delivered  a  speech  on  llie 
subject  of  France  and  its  ruler,  perfectly  at 
variance  with  all  that  he  had  said  in  l*arlia- 
tuetit  for  twenty  years  previous. 

But,  leasing  Mr.  G  rattan,  die  late  Iri*h 
orator,  for  the  work  of  a  namesake  (but  ao 
relation),  we  tum  to  Highways  and  Byways. 
When  the  first  series  of  this  work  appeared, 
we  stated  that  it  was  an  indifferent  imita- 
tion of  Washington  Irving;— the  second  is, 
however,  much  inferior:  and  ulibmijJPthe 
author  professes  to  have  traversed  the  t  rench 
provinces,  in  order  to  pick  up  tales  by  tfl* 
way-side,  yet  we  suspect  he  has  rarely  pro- 
ceeded further  than  Boulogne. 

The  second  series  of  Highways  contains 
three  tales, — Canliert,  the  Bear  Hunter:  Trie 
Priest  and  the  Garde  du  Corps;  and  The 
Vouee  au  Blanc.  The  first  is  a  strange,  in- 
coherent, and  rambling  story,  the  scene  of 
which  is  laid  in  the  Pyrennees.  A  bear- 
luinter,  a  romantic  innkeeper's  daughter  at- 
tached to  him,  the  authors  dog  Hunger,  and 
Caribert  s  favourite  bitch,  are  the  most  pro- 

fnend,  the  F.ttrick  Shepherd,  would,  we  dure 
say,  give  it  a  reading,  though  lie  would  find 
both  Hanger  and  FaocheUe  for  inferior,  is 
point  of  intelligence,  to  his  own  Sirrah ;  and 
their  adventures  much  inferior  in  interest  to 
those  of  honest  Sirrah  in  the  Flesh  Clsuch. , 
Mawkish  sentiment  and  a  stilted  and  ex- 
travagant style  are  the  faults  of  Mr.  G rattan; 
liesides,  his  tales  out-herod  Herod  in  impro- 
bability. We  see  Caribert,  a  rough  fero- 
cious mountaineer,  whose  .superior  strength 
and  contempt  of  danger  made  liun  a  prodigy 
pictured  as  a  man  of  delicate  sentiment  an«i 


fine  feeling.  We  find  the  whole  bear-hunt- 
ing family  raining  trurt,  and  bow  hug  as  m  ;m 
Irish  wake  (which  the  author  seems  to  have 
had  in  bis  eye  j,  because  their  dog  liad  vol  its 
legs  broken  by  a  bear;  and  there  is  audi  a 
-scene  of  mock  sentimentality  thrown  over 
the  adventure,  as  renders  it  superlatively  lu- 
dicrous. We  will  just  introduce  one  scene, 
in  which  Caribert,  his  father,  and  the  wound- 
ed r  anchekte  figure.  We  must  premise  dial 
ided  in  his  ana,  but 
to  the  earth  with  it,  if 
be  is  insolent  to  his  mother,  though  the  poor 
bear-hunter  had  only  asked  her  for  on  expla- 
nation how  his  dad  had  been  injured .  Cari- 
bert then  looks  to  lanchetU.a*  the  safest 
modes— 

'  "Aye,  you  may  well  look  at  her,  and  ne- 
ver hold  up  your  head  again,"  said  the  old 
man  to  t  'aribert,  but  less  harshly  than  before; 
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'Cartbert  wm  about  to  raise  her  up,  when 
is?  old  man  roared  out,  in  the  fiercest  tone, 
'What  are  you  going  to  do?  Don't  touch 
her and  then,  as  if  all  at  once  melted  bv 
i*  ranfartune  he  was  about  to  announce,  he 
tr»d  aside  his  head,  and  sobbed  out,  in 
wwbered  accents,  "  I>et  her  alone,  botli  her 
iad  l*ss  are  broken.'' 

"(Ja,  Heaven!  is  it. 

n  his 

1,  and  leaning  forwards 
she  licked  with  her  hot  and 
.  as  if  the  rain  of  team  that 
imi  from  his  <*yes  had  brought  relief  and 
TM.'BBttrt  to  her  pain. 

^Mt^oooc  dear  Fanchette !"  continued 


MO  the  poor 
which 


iv  was  not  I  with  you  [this  was  1  the  re 
Mala  fault]  when  this  happened '  schem 
ft!  if  you  could  but  speak,  you  would  not  a  few 
■^rnttkn cruelly,  without  the  miserable  sa-  he  picked  up. 
atactica  of  knowing  how  all  this  came 

^tw  poor  Fanchette  howled  piteously,  as 
' vaWm/  with  the  kind  and  sorrowful  tone 
a*  her  yonrrj  master.    The  tender-hearted 
**ber  joined  ber  loud  sobs  to  the  lamenting 
Old  Larcute  turned  round  towards 
*J  and,  seeing  the  evident  sufferings  of 
<-mbm.  he  gave  him  bis  hand,  and  exclnim- 
<4-*WeH,wetl,  my  boy.  hold  up.  This 
■  ton  aueh  [who  doubts  it  ?J ;  there's  no 
^>  awr,  and  crying  like  children  does  no 
broken  bones*."    He  here  wiped  his 
*TS  *iA  the  cuff  of  Mis  knitted  flannel  n  aist- 
'~'<-  nd  rose  up.    He  gave  a  turn  or  two 


The  SiHithSea  Bubble,  and  (Ac  numerous 
Fraudulent  Pnyecfs  to  tnJitch  it  gait  Rite 
in  1 720,  hittwutdlif  drUuled  at  a  lita- 
cun  to  the  I  hjm  y  against  Modern  Schemes 
(enumerated  in  an  Appendii ),  equally  Vi- 
sionary and  Ntjariom.  12mo.  pp.  143. 
London,  1825.  Boys. 
Tut  history  of  the  South-Sea  Bubble  and 

would  form 
novel,  or 

1  drama ;  they  are  indeed  so  fertile  in  interest- 
]  iiig  anecdote,  that  we  wonder  how  any  man 
'  could  have  made  so  dull  a  book  of  the  former 
|  subject  as  the  one  now  before  us.  The  dotr, 
I  for  we  will  neither  call  him  author  nor  edi- 
i  tor,  appears  to  be  totally  unacquainted  with 
the  real  origin  and  nature  of  the  South-Sea 


which 

To  these  be  has  added  an 
account  of  the  bubbles  of  1719  and  1720, 
from  Anderson's  History  of  Commerce,  and 
a  list  of  the  present  projects,  from  The  Ex- 
aminer. Alter  concluding  what  he  (the 
doer)  calls  the  serious  part  of  his  narrative, 
he  gives  us  '  a  few  of  the  pasquinades  (as  he 
terms  them)  circulated  upon  the  occision.' 
Johnson,  we  believe,  calls  a  pasquinade  * 
id  so  it  is,  or  should  tie,  for  its 
is  local  and  peculiar  to  Home. 
Drydeu  denominates  a  lampoon  'censure 
written,  not  to  reform,  but  rex.'  According 
to  this  definition,  any  person  would  scquit 
the  '  pasquinades'  quoted  in  this  work,  for 
more  dull  and  insipid  tilings  we  never  met 
b?  aid  down  the  room,  hemmed  and  cough-  with.   To  convince  the  publisher,  however, 


hand  [how 


I  »  bear  without  any  effort  to  savi 

■  our  readers  say  we  will 


"l  fad  opened  bis  shirt-collar,  as  if  he  want- 
JJ  «f,  struck  his  chest  two  or  three  times 
^  tb  his  apra  ha. 
follows 

••*^im,Carihert,-- be  a  man!  I'll  tell 
VM  bow  it  happened :    though,  after  all, 
^  •no  time  for  delaying  now.'" 
■  oar  readers  do  not,  by  this  time,  '  rain 
we  despair  of  inspiring  them  with  half 
"*  feeling  of  Vancbette  and  her  bear-hunting 
It  is  however,  not  a  little  remark - 
*°»  dsn  tins  sentimental  young 

ed 

fc3_ 

6"u'  no  nore. 
Jhe  second  story,  The  Priest  and  the 
***  da  Corps,  contains  the  adventures  of 
*  "a«ai  Irishman,'  who,  having  once  seen 
wane  Antoinette,  the  unfortunate  Queen  of 
J  "nee,  determines  on  performing  all  irapos- 
■*l>ues  to  serve  ber;  and,  of  course,  gets 
^  Some  of  the  "^en*8 

but  most  of  them  could 
!  originated  with  a  gentleman  of  so 
'  jTianuc  an  imagination  as  the  roadster  of 
i:it-tmay»  and  Byways.   A  sew  of  the  cha- 
sten, particularly  the  Irishman's  and  the 
if!*      howwer»  well  drawn. 
V*  tilW  5lor>'  i»  the  most  interesting,  and 
i-rbajis  tlie  least  improbable  in  the  three 
•"'«««;  but  none  of  the  tales  i 
of  Mr 
asuses  of  the  year 


how  much  respect  we  bear  him,  and  to  show 
to  how  much  better  a  source  the  author  might 
have  gone,  we  shall  quota,  not  from  his  South- 
Sea  Bubble,  but  from  another  work,  The 
Percy  Histories,  m  which  we  believe  Mr.  Hoys 
has  a  greater  interest,  an  account  of  the  South- 
Sea  Company  and  the  bubbles  to  which  it 
gave  rise : — 

'South -Sea  Ctmpnny — Bubbles. — The  South- 
Sea  Company  is  one  of  the  most  inert  trad- 
ing corporations  in  the  metropolis,  and  re- 
mains torpid  while  all  around  it  is  life  and 

tiuoBUL  in  the  year^U^de?  totittaof 
"  The  Company  of  Merchants  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, trading  to  the  South  Seas  and  other 
parts  of  America,  and  for  encouraging  the 
Fishery."  But  although  it  thus  appeared  a 
commercial  body,  yet  its  operations  were 
principally  financial,  and  have  long  been 
wholly  so.  It  had  its  origin  in  the  ar- 
rears due  to  the  army  and  navy,  which  ex- 
ceeded nine  millions;  this  the  South-Sea 


The  plan  of  the  directors  of  die  South-S  a 
Company  was,  to  be  allowed  to  purchase,  t<t 
different  periods,  the  whole  of  the  fundi  d 
debts  of  the  crown,  and,  by  reducing  the  r.  te 
oi  interest,  to  render  the  capital  more  easily 
redeemable.  The  debts  thus  agreed  to  be 
purchase.)  amounted  to  £31,604.551.  Is.  l{d. 
For  die  privilege  of  adding  this  to  i 
pital  stock,  and  for  some  exclusive  adr 
to  be  gained  by  a  treaty  with  ! 
rectors  agreed  to  advance  to  government 
.£'7,723,809.  So  immense  a  sacrifice  for  a 
beneril  that  under  any  circumstances  did  not 
seem  to  warrant  it,  had,  however,  a  very  con- 
trary effect  to  what  might  have  been  expect- 
ed. The  directors  had  calculated  on  gaining 
one  per  cent,  by  receiving  five  per  cent,  on 
the  capital  from  government,  and  pay  ng 
only  four  per  cent,  to  the  fundholders  :  diey 
former  anticipated,  that  the  new  stock,  would 
bear  a  high  premium ;  and  so  indeed  it  did, 
for  no  sooner  had  Parliament  pas-tod  an  act, 
empowering  the  directors  to  raise  the  money 
necessary  for  so  great  an  undertaking,  tlutn 
the  company's  stock  began  rapidly  to  ad- 
vance. The  act  authorised  the  directors  "  to 
open  books  of  subscription,  and  grant  annu- 
ities to  such  public  creditors  as  were  willing 
to  exchange  the  security  of  the  crown  for  that 
of  the  South-Sea  Company,  with  the  advan- 
tage of  sharing  in  the  emoluments  that  nuyht 
arise  from  their  commerce." 

'  The  public,  not  then  so  familiar  with  a 
national  debt  as  they  have  since  become, 
had  seen,  that  while  die  debts  due  to  the 
army  and  navy  rested  with  the  government, 
the  seamen's  tickets,  a  substitute  for  money, 
were  sold  at  a  loss  of  forty  or  fitly  per  cent : 
they  had  also  seen,  that  no  sooner  had  the 
South-Sea  Company  guaranteed  those  debts 
than  they  were  liquidated  ;  and  they  felt  die 
utmost  confidence  in  the  plan, — so  much  so, 
that  before  the  bill  received  the  royal  assent 
South-Sea  stock  had  risen  to  above  three 
hundred  per  cent. 

1  The  promoters  of  the  scheme  are  said  to 
have  exaggerate  1  the  profits ;  rumours 
at  the  same  time  circulated  that  die 


eed  to  pay  off,  and  advancing 
sum  of  upwards  of  £800,000, 
which  made  the  whole  loan  to  Government 
ten  millions; — credit  was  given  to  that 
amount,  and  the  interest  fixed  at  £600,000 
a-year. 

'  As  this  measure  had  been  executed  with 
success,  and  the  South-Sea  stock  had  advanc- 
ed above  par,  the  directors  made  a  proposal 
to  government,  which,  under  more  favour- 
able droiinatances,  might  have  proved 
equally  beneficial,  since  the  [dan  has  been 
partially  acted  upon  by  the  present  ministers 
in  the  reduction  of  the  fou;  per  ceuL  slock. 


pany,  by  monopolizing  the  whole  of  the  na- 
tional funds,  would  reduce  government  to 
the  necessity  of  taking  loans  from  them  on 
their  own  terms,  and  that  by  their  wealth 
they  would  possess  such  influence  in  Parlia- 
ment as  to  be  able  to  depose  ministers  when 
they  pleased,  ami  remodel  the  government  at 
their  own  pleasure.  The  public,  intoxicated 
with  these  ideas,  purchased  with  avidity; 
and  the  stock,  which,  at  Christmas,  1719, 
was  only  one  hundred  and  twenty-six,  rose 
at  die  opening  of  the  first  subscription,  on 
the  14th  of  April,  to  above  £326 :  thus  the 
creditors  of  the  nation  made  over  a  debt 
of  £100  for  thirty-three  and  one-third  in 
South-Sea  stock.  As  the  frenzy  spread,  and 
the  desire  of  making  rapid  fortunes  became 
contagious,  the  stock  successively  rose  to 
above  one  thousand  per  cent.,  at  which  price 
die  books  were  opened  for  the  fourth  sub- 
scription, on  the  24di  of  August;  and  this 
subscription,  notwithstanding  the  market 
price  of  the  established  stock  was  eight  bun- 
dled, was  sold  the  &am«  dav  at  a  p'w»iu<n  of 
thirty  or  forty  f*r  cexd.  Dig 
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*  Although  this  excessively  rapid  rue  was  '  less  mdanchcly,  are  worth  recording 


excited  hy  various  exaggerated  statements  of 
imaginary '  advantages— of  valuable  acquisi- 
tions in  the  South  Seas,  ami  hidden  treasures 
in  he  found  by  tlie  adventurers,  yet  the  pub- 
lic d  d  not  altogether  go  unwarned  of  the  fu- 
tility of  their  hopes  ;  and  a  ballad  written  on 
the  subject  thus  alludes  to  the  Utopian 
(1  reams  of  the  speculators : — 

**  What  need  have  wc  of  Indian  wealth, 

Or  commerce  witti  oar  neighbours  ? 
Our  constitution  is  in  health, 

And  riches  crown  our  labours. 
Our  South-Sea  ships  have  golden  shrowds— 

Tbey  bring  us  wealth,  'tis  granted  ; 
But  lodge  tbeir  treasures  in  the  clouds, 

To  hide  it  till  'tis  wanted." 

« Whether  the  directors  had  deiiberatdy 
planned  the  delusion  on  die  public,  or  only 
profited  by  it  when  they  saw  the  opportunity, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  they  resorted  to  despe- 
rate means  to  keep  it  up,  nor  had  the  bubble 
burst  when  it  did,  but  that  their  cupidity,  like 
"  vaulting  ambition,"  overleaped  itself.  The 
South-Sea  schemes  had  become  so  conta- 
gious, that  the  whole  nation  was  infected, 
and  became  a  body  of  stock-jobbers  and  pro- 
jectors. Every  day  produced  some  project ; 
and  whether  it  was  for  "  fattening  hogs/' 
"  importing  asses  from  Spain,'  in  order  to 
improve  the  breed  of  mules"  "  raising  silk- 
worms," "  insuring  masters  from  the  loss  sus- 
tained by  servants,"  "  rendering  quicksilver 
malleable,"  or  "fishing  for  wrecks  on  the 
Iridh  coasts"  (and  these  are  but  a  few  out  of 
two  hundred  projects  equally  ridiculous), 
subscriptions  were  soon  raised,  ;ind  the  stock 
soldfct  a  premium. 
« Fortunately  for  the  nation,  the  South-Sea 
irectors  took  the  alarm,  and  tliese 


directors  took  the  alarm,  and  tliese  delusive 
projects  received  their  first  check  from  the 
power  to  which  they  owed  their  birth.  Jea- 
lous of  their  success,  and  desirous  to  mono- 
polize all  the  money  of  the  speculators,  the 
directors  obtained  writs  of  srire  facias  against 
the  conductors  of  bubbles,  and  thus  put  an 
end  to  them.    But  in  thus  opening  the  eyes 
of  the  deluded  multitude,  they  took  away  the 
main  prop  of  their  own  tottering  edifice — the 
bubble  burst,— South-Sea  stock  fell  as  ra- 
pidly as  ever  it  rose,  and  in  a  few  weeks 
sunk  from  one  thousand  one  hundred  and 
ten,  which  it  had  reached,  to  one  hundred 
and  thirty-five.   The  distress  occasioned  by 
such  fluctuations  wns  dreadful :  government 
was  compelled  to  interfere,  and  the  public 
•voice  called  loudly  for  redress  from  the  direc- 
tors.  An  investigation  was  instituted  in  Par- 
liament, and  the  conduct  of  the  directors  be- 
ing condemned,  a  considerable  portion  of 
their  estates  was  confiscated,  to  the  amount 
of  €i,0T4,0X>.    The  property  confiscated 
belonging  to  each  of  die  directors  varied  from 
£CA,000  to  £*233,0OO,  and  to  each  was  allow- 
ed for  sul  sistenoe  a  sum  varying  from  £5000 
to  £60,000,  according  to  their  supposed  de- 
linquency. 

'  Numerous  arc  the  anecdotes  connected 
witli  this  fatal  speculation.  The  story  of  the 
poor  maniac  "Tom  of  Ten  Thousand,''  who 

1^.1^^  "^s  1  j£  ^BT^l^^ift  ft  1.1  i'l  \\ I  S 


A 

tradesman,  at  Bath,  who  had  invested  his 
only  remaining  fortune  in  this  stock,  finding 
it  had  fallen  from  one  thousand  to  nine  hun- 
dred; left  Bath  with  an  intention  to  sell  out. 
On  reaching  town,  it  bad  fallen  to  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  ;  he  thought  the  price  too  low, 
would  not  sell,  and  US*  his  all.   The  Duke 
of  Chandos,  who  had  £300,000  in  this  stock, 
was  advised  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  to 
sell  all,  or  at  least  a  part;  but  he  anticipated 
it  would  bring  him  half  a  million :  he  delay- 
ed, and  lost  every  shilling.   Cay,  the  poet, 
had  .ilOOO  stock  given  him  by  the  elder 
Scraggs,  postmaster-general,  which,  added 
to  the  stock  he  had  previously  purchased, 
amounted  to  £20,000.    He  consulted  his 
friends:  and  Dr.  Arbuthnot  advised  him  to 
sell  out,  but  he  hesitated,  and  lost  every  shil- 
ling.   Others  were,  however,  more  fortunate. 
The  guardians  of  Sir  Gregory  Page  Turner, 
then  a  minor,  had  purchased  stock  for  him 
very  low,  aed  sold  it  out  when  it  had  reached 
its  maximum,  to  the  amount  of  £20,0001, 
With  this  sum  Sir  Gregory  built  his  fine 
mansion  on  Brack  heath,  and  purchased  three 
hundred  acres  of  land  for  a  park.  Two 
maiden  sisters,  whose  stock  had  accumulated 
to  £90,000,  sold  out  when  the  SouuVSea 
stock  was  at  nine  hundred  and  seventy. 
The  broker  whom  they  employed  advised 
them  to  re-invest  their  money  in  navy  bills, 
which  were  at  the  time  at  a  discount  of  twen- 
ty-five per  cent. ;  they  took  his  advice,  and 
two  years  afterwards  received  their  money  at 
par. 

*  Thousands  of  persons  were,  Itowever,  to- 
tally ruined  by  Oils  speculation,  which  occa- 
sioned a  dreadful  panic  in  the  country,  and, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  prudent  conduct  of 
Walpole,  might  have  l>een  productive  of  the 
most  fatal  consequences.' 

That  some  of  the  projects  at  present  on 
foot  may  not  pay,  we  think  extremely  proba- 
ble ;  but  the  worst  of  them  is  too  rational  to 
be  compared  with  those  of  1720,  or  to  be  de- 
nominated a  bubble. 


Frowns  drearily  above  the 
Where  sits  the  urooptujr  Mtnah, 
Yon  Wasted  free  the  gam*  bieast  doth  fill 
With  awful  seote  of  majesty  and  power  I— 
the  mighty  spirit  of  the  midnight  storm 
Pusscd  where  for  age*  rote  the 
pride, 

And  what  availed  its  glory  ?   Its  proud  form, 
Cast  on  the  groaning  earth,  but  serves  to  hide 
The  serpent's  dwelling ;  aud  decay's  dall 
Soon  in  its  mouldering  bosom  shall  abidt  f 

« son  x  JET. 

'  How  beautiful  the  scene!   The  lord  of  day 
No  lougcr  wears  the  countenance  of  prnle 
That  seared  lair  nature's  bloom !   A  veil  dotu 


The  lustre  of  his  brow  ;  his  parting  ray, 
Dim  as  the  lover's  smile  that  melts  away 
Through  farewell  tears,  is  fading  tenderly! 
And  clouds  of  golden  gleam  and  rosy  dye 
(His  gorgeous  rol>es),  aret 

steals 

O'er  the  rapt  soul  in  visionary  hours, 
Meek  twilight  corneal 
bowers 

Aiise  the  feathered  mi nstrel's  evening  peals, 
Blent  with  the  far  wave's  murmur,  aud  Ike 
songs 

Of  village  maids,  that  Echo's  voice  prolongs'.' 

'SOXKF.T.     TO  HEALTH. 

•Oh! II 

In  life's 
guide, 

And  youth  and  laughing  pleasure  at  i 
IJelo     :  '     -\>J      r  ,11 

For  we  have  met  where  timid  dryads  hide, 
And  where  proud  rivers  In  their  glory  gH<3« 

Care  i 


the  summer  sun.   But  Care  and  Psis 
Have  bound  me  now  with  adamantine  chain. 
Dark  thoughts,  and  images  of  death,  deride 
Hope's  tender  smile,  and  mock  the  peisiow* 
pride;— 

And,  oh !  no  more  (malignant  fates  ordain) 
These  languid  limbs  the  cheerful  bauats  shall 
gain 

Where  thou  and  rural  happiness  abide!' 


By 
151. 


D.  L.  Rt- 
Ix>ndon, 


Sunned,  awl  othtr  Poems. 

chardsox.    12mo.  pp 

1824.  Underwoods. 
We  confess  we  are  not  very  partial  to  son- 
nets :  the  idea  of  limiting  the  course  of  Pega- 
sus, like  that  of  a  race-horse  to  a  two-mile 
heat,  is  ridiculous ;  and  we  should  as  soon 
think  of  writing  all  our  reviews  of  equal 
length,  whatever  may  be  their  subject,  as  of 
writing  some  score  poems  of  precisely  four- 
teen lines  each,  neither  more  nor  less."  And 
yet  there  are  persons  who,  under  such  re- 
straint*, produce  some  very  charming  things, 
and  among  those  we  hesitate  not  to  class  Mr 
Richardson ;  several  of  his  sonnets^  as  well 
as  his  other  poems,  are  highly  poetical,  and 
breathe  of  nature  and  good  feeling.  Three 
of  the 


'sonnet. 


■The  storm 


WRITTEN  in  ixniA. 

yet  the  dark 


And  shroud  the  rising  sun !   The  distant  bill 
Lies  hid  in  mist, — tbe  far  descending  rill 
Rolls  darkly  through  the  valley,— this  lone 


A  7?t 


etwow  and  Y.Tulanation  of  tin  GofP*- 
\JiHtil  ami  liviin>^i  tif}/ti,  ai  Ttrtus,  ami 
of  a  Nautical  Character  rtiatiag  thereto; 
villi  Dcsctipitom  of  tt'imh,  Storms, 
Changes  which  lake  place  in  Ike  Atm*)^  n 
Sfc.    By  John  Evans,  Lieutenant  U.  & • 
12mo.  pp.  179.    Bristol.    Philip  Kosc- 
This  clever  little  work  we  recommend  to  dl 
his  Majesty's  liege  subjects  who  ever  touched 
salt  water,  from  the  admiral  of  the  fleet  to 
the  humble  citnen  who  takes  an  annual  trip 
from  town  to  Margate.   The  inaccuracy  oi 
nautical  terms  and  definitions  has  long  been 
complained  of,  not  only  by  naval  men,  but 
by  all  who"have  had  occasion  to  notice  the  sub- 
ject ;  they  have  also  so  frequently  been  erro- 
neously applied  by  voyagers  and  travellers, 
as  to  render  their  works  often  incorrect,  aad 
not  unrrequently  confused  and  unintelligibly 
To  remedy  this  deficiency  is  the  object  of 
Lieutenant  Evans's  work,  and  he  appear*  to 
have  spared  no  pains  to  render  it  com 
He  has  not  confined  himself  to  mere  den«- 
tions  of  terras,  but  has  given  such  ilhistra- 
!r  those  terms  not  oory  clear  but 
There  are  also 
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uluc  plates,  and  numerous  hydrographical 
ipw  ub  wood. 

Our  leaders  may  perhaps  think  this  a 
Wm  dn  and  technical  work  :  this,  we  as- 

i  by  a  few  extracts : — 


'cliffs  maritime. 
'Unas,  Ijit.  CU£,  Clicf,  Sanm — Johnson, 
Gr.  Littleton, 
'  Are  known  familiarly  to  be  the  abrupt 
Mwuiiua  of  the  land  a!  the  margin  of  the 


p  u>  i>iaml  f>t  l  apn,  near  nag 
:«  fca  jbove  the  »  a.    I  lere  the 
•'.^vrased  his  crueltj  bj  obli; 
'Taoieaned  to  jump  from  this 


rise  immediately  from 
are  accessible  by 
irregularities 
k  lieu  vertical  surfaces ;  and  there  are  many 
•iucii  Sana  incline<l  planes,  by  the  gradual 
cnmUing  <  »f  the  looser  particles  of  their  cotu- 
pj.ntioq.  and  these  in  time  become  points. 
Is*  "  degradation"*  of  the  land,  according  to 
noincaa,  forms  a  particular  feature  in  the 
.---'.J  liuiifc.  s  whu  h  [tortious  ,,t  tlic  earth 
*:  continually  undergoing.  It  has  been  ob- 
xfledjthat  the  sea  encroaches  upon  those 
that  are  high  ;  and  that,  on  the  con- 
tort, a  le»eJ  sea-shore  generally  increases, 
wfwulljr  m  the  vicinity  of  large  rivers. 

'One  of  the  most  celebrated  maritime 
"iff*,  called  II  Salto  (Sullut  Cruprronm ), 
Bmiht  Island  of  Capri,  near  Naples;  it  is 

tyrant  Ti- 
obliging  those 
jump  from  this  precipice 
"*>  At  tea,  in  his  presence  I 

'TW  fallowing  lines  portray  a  very  lively 
;**W  of  one  of  the  great  perils  attendant 
r<< »  aantnne  life,  and  are  applicable  to  our 

Mjicct :  ■ 

■"*"*"«  wuxk'd  tailor,  from  the  towering  steep 
Www  htiif-  diff,  thai  frowo»  above  tbe  deep, 
r»lr  nth  despair,  and  heaving  many  a  sigb, 
WAo'eru*  waste  of  water,  .oils  bis  eye! 
tasA!  though  buli'd  tbe  waves  and  fair  the 

,'W»S  vcwl  speals  her  welcome  sails} 
•J*  though  the  billows  seem  to  chide  hu  stay, 
A*  i*  soft  murmurs  bid  him  baste  away." 
'  ■  On  several  of  those  stupendous  cliffs," 
an  officer,  '*  whidi  border  the  north 
*a*tof(he  Great  Bermuda,  the  natives  have 
■Wa  ladders  obliquely  from  their  brows, 
wtr  the  deep  below,  for  the  purpose  of  fish- 
«*  with  the  hook  and  line,  Perhaps  none 
™«  «n  Wander  could  remain  stretched  at 
SNW  upon  one  of  these  precarious  pro- 
jwww,  for  hoars  together,  as  they  are  ac- 
ta do,  without  becoming  giddy 
_  into  the  gulf  beneath  them.  To 
•"anger  they  have  a  very  singular  appcar- 
■«i  aad  I  was  a  long  time  puzzled  to 
^ .  1  *"or  w'ut  use  they  were  intended." — 
«S.  Jiola  on  the  Bermuda*. 

'whirlpool 
«*vrf  pole,  Su«»- Johnson,  Ilwyrf  and 
t         pal,  Sawn — Bailey, 
,  ii**8,te*  m  the  sea  or  in  a  river. 
.   rtw»  of  the  greatest  magnitude  and 
""J**1*:  earned,  either  by  the  peculiar 
wtaation  of  the  coast  which  the  currents 
i  act  upon,  or  by  the  particular  dis- 
the  rods  beneath  the  surface  of 


following  des- 


sioned  by  the  revolving  of  the  water  in  a 
rapid  tide's  way,  or  in  the  stream  of  a  river. 

*  Charybdis,  on  the  coast  of  Sicily,  has 
been  long  celebrated  as  a  vortex  ;  at'a  cer- 
tain state  of  the  current  it  may  be  passed  in 
safety  by  boats. 

•  That,  however,  which  is  most  noted  and 
dreaded,  from  its  magnitude  and  power,  is 
the  Malstrom,  situated  on  the  coast  of  Nor- 
way :  Yon  Bucbe  gives  the 
cription  of  this  wonderful  whirlpool. 

'  Malstrom  is  peculiarly  dangerous  and  ter- 
rible to  look  at  when  the  N.  W.  wind  blows  in 
opposition  to  the  ebbing.  We  then  see  waves 
struggling  against  waves,  which  draw  down 
hsh  and  boatsthat  approach  them,  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  abyss.  \\  e  liear  the  dashing  and 
roaring  of  the  waves  for  many  miles  out 
at  sea ;  but  in  summer  these  violent  winds 
do  not  prevail,  and  the  stream  is  then  little 
dreaded,  and  do*-*  not  itrweul  the  navigation 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Vnrue  and  Maskenue. 
The  desire  to  see  here  something  extraordi- 
nary and  great  is  therefore  generally  disap- 
pointed, for  travellers  for  die  soke'  of  tra- 
velling venture  up  Norway  in  summer  only, 
and  seldom  in  winter."  "  Moskenstrom  is 
not  in  general  in  that  fame  in  the  north 
which,  from  several  descriptions,  we  might 
be  let!  to  ex|K*t.  This  is,  in  a  great  measure, 
owing  to  the  exaggeration  of  strangers,  who 
would  have  gladly  wished  to  give  rise  to  the 
liclief  of  the  existence  here  of  some  peculiar 
and  unknown  natural  phenomenon." 

♦  «  SaltoiLstkm,  at  the  outlet  of  the  Salten- 
fiord,  and  but  a  few  miles  from  liodoo,  is 
much  more  dreaded  by  the  inhabitants.  Here 
also  ebbing*  and  flowing*  are  compressed  be- 
tween islands,  the  water  turns  round  in  huge 
and  powerful  whirlpools,  and  drags  down  the 
boats  which  approach  too  near,  to  the  bot- 
tom. The  unfortunate  fishermen  then  at- 
tempt to  cling  fast  to  the  boat ;  and  it  has 
happened  more  than  once  that  the  whirl|>ool 
has  thrown  out  the  boat  and  fishermen  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  place  wliere 
they  were  drawn  down  ;  but  more  frequently 
they  never  appear  again."  ' 

'  WATI.n-SPOlT 

'  Is  an  aqueous  meteor,  occasioned  by  the 
action  ol  a  whirlwind  upon  the  surface  of  the 
sea. 

'  The  air,  revolving,  rapidly  sucks  the  water 
up,  nnd  the  fluid  thus  attracted  is  received  by 
the  low  and  dense  clouds,  always  attendant 
on  such  occasions,  through  a  trumpet-shaped 
spout,  that  moves  with,  awl  ?ee:ns  to  l>e 
guided  by,  the  motion  of  the  particular  cloud 
to  which  it  is  attached 

'  ■  Tall  Ida's  summit  now  more  distant  grew, 
And  Jove's  high  hill  was  rising  on  tbe  view  ; 
When,  from  the  left  approaching,  they  descry 
A  liquid  column  towering  shoot  on  high. 
The  foaming  base  an  angry  whirlwind  sweeps, 
Where  curling  billows  rouse  the  fearful  deep*. 
Still  round  and  round  tbe  fluid  vortex  the*, 

through  the 


The  swift  volution  and  the  enormous  train 
Let  sagr*  vers'd  in  nature's  lore  explain  !" 

Skipwrtck,  CANTO  II. 
'  During  the  continuance  of  calm  weather, 
if  mauy  of  these  spouts  surround  a  vessel, 


her  situation  becomes  one  of  much  anxiety, 
and  sometimes  even  of  danger ;  but  they  an: 
generally  di«|)ersed  by  the  concussion  of  air 

1  «  The  nine  fir'd ;  and,  while  the  dieadful 
sound, 

Convulsive,  shook  the  slumbering  air  around, 
The  wat'ry  volume,  trembling  to  the  sky, 
Burst  down  a  dreadful  deluge  from  on  high  !" 

Skipwrtck,  cvuro  II- 

'  Doubts  hare  been  started  as  to  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  water  being  drawn  upwards,  but 
the  general  opinion  is  consonant  with  the 
latter  idea.  Dr.  Perkins,  nn  American  phi- 
losopher, .considers  that  the  water  in  the 
s|>out  descends  from  the  clouds,  and  Is  not 
drawn  up  from  ti  e  sea,  as  the  generality  of 
observers  imagine.  IK- his  argued  ut  some 
length  to  prove  his  opinion  correct,  and  gives 
ii.-..tii'r>:i:c>  ff->':i  *'»■•  observations  of  several 
masters  of  American  ships  in  corroboration. 
His  remarks,  however,  are  too  lengthy  to  be 
inserted  here,  but  we  subjoin  his  closing  ob- 
servation :  I  conclude  with  one  short  re- 
mark, viz.  that  to  believe  that  the  water  a«- 
eemh  in  the*  Unlit*,  to  the  region  of  the 
clouds,  is  virtually  to  admit  of  a  real  and  es- 
sential miracle,  without  sufficient  proof,  and 
contrary  to  ever)"  idea  we  can  form  of  a  di- 
vinely wise  intention." 

'  Our  celebrated  circumnavi'^itor.  on  the 
17th  of  May,  1773,  observed  no  less  than 
six  waler-spouts  at  the  same  time,  off  the 
coast  of  New  Zealand ;  his  account  being  in- 
teresting, we  here  present  it  to  our  readers : — 

1 "  Four  rose  and  spent  themselves  between 
us  and  the  land  ;  Uiat  is  to  the  S.  W.  of  us ; 
the  fifth  was  without  us;  the  sixth  first  ap- 
peared in  the  S.\V.  at  the  distance  of  two  or 
three  miles  from' in.  Its  progressive  motion 
was  to  the  N  K.  not  in  a  straight,  but  ■  crook- 
ed line  ;  and  pissed  within  fifty  yards  of  our 
stern,  without  our  feeling  any  of  its  effects. 
The  diameter  of  die-  base  of  this  spout,  I 
judged  to  be  alioul  fifty  or  sixty  feet ;  that  is, 
the  lea  within  this  space  was  much  agitated, 
and  foamed  up  to  a  great  height.  From  this 
a  tube,  or  round  body,  was  formal, by  which 
the  water,  or  air,  or  lioth,  was  carried  in  a 
spiral  stream  up  t>i  the  clmtti.  Some  of  our 
people  said  they  saw  a  binl  in  the  one  near 
us,  which  was  whirled  roo^l  like  the  fly  of 
a  jack,  as  it  was  cariitil  upwanls." 

'  "  Some  of  these  spouts  appeared  at  time  t 
to  be  stationary,  MM  at  other  times  to  have 
a  quick  but  very  unequal  motion,  and  always 
in  a  crooked  line,  sometimes  one  way  and 
sometimes  another,  so  that  once  or  twice  we 
olyserv  ed  them  to  cross  one  anothur.  From 
the  ascending  motion  of  the  bird,  anil  several 
other  circumstances,  it  was  very  plain  to  us 
that  these  spouts  were  caused  by  whirlwinds, 
and  that  the  water  in  them  was  violently 
hurried  upwards,  and  did  not  descend  from 
the  clouds,  as  I  have  heard  some  assert. 

'  The  first  appearance  of  them  is  the  vio- 
lent agitation  and  rising  up  of  the  water ; 
and  presently  after  you  see  a  round  column 
or  tube  fonniug  from  the  clouds  above,  which 
apparently  descends  till  it  joins  the  agitated 
water  ImjIow.  I  say  apparently,  because  I 
believe  it  not  to  be  so  in  reality,  but  that  the 
tube  is  already  formed  from' the  agitated 
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water  Mow,  and  ascends,  though  n.t  first  it 
i<  cither  too  sma'l  or  too  thin  to  be  seen. 
.  4  Wlien  the  UiIk:  i*  formed,  or  becomes  vi- 
sible, its  apparent  diameter  increases  till  it  is 
pretty  lunie  :  after  that  it  deerexsetli  :  and  at 
liu  it  hreuks  or  becomes  invisible  towards 
t'ie  lower  part.  S,»on  after,  the  sea  below  re- 
simes  its  natural  state,  and  the tube  Li  drawn, 
by  little  and  little,  up  to  the  ciou<Ls,  where 
il'i*  disputed.  The  same  tulie  would  some- 
times have  a  vertical,  and  somi-times  a  crook- 
ed or  inclined  direction.' 

Jh  Appeal  for  Irtlniid,  in  a  Irltcr  to  the 
Right  ILm.  (ieorgr  (Innnhg.  8to.  pp.  16. 
London,  Allmans. 
This  pamphlet  is  evidently  written  by  an 
lndiman ;  it  has  all  that  florid  diction  and 
extravagance  of  metaphor  which  distinguish 
the  Irish  school.  Divesting  his  harangue  of 
its  meretricious  ornaments,  we  find  that  the 
author  recommends  the  encouragement  of 
industry,  and  what,  no  doubt,  would  be  an 
excellent  thing,  if  attainable — the  reconcilia- 
tion of  the  two  factions.  Had  he  pointed 
out  how  that  could  le  done,  we  arc  sure  Mr. 
Canning  would  have  thanked  him. 

Odd  Moment*;  or,  Tim.  litguiled.  l2mo. 

pp.  2fK).    London,  1825.  Boys. 
As  author  may  be  allowed  to  speak  from  his 
own  experience;  but,  although  his  Odd  Mo- 
iuciiU  may  beguile  hw  own  time,  it  is  not 
quite  so  oertaiu  it  will  be  equally  successful 
with  his  readers.    Happy  the  man — 
'  Wl,o*e  own  example  gtieii?ft>ens  all  his  laws, 
A(i<i  is  t.imsclf  tl.e  veiy  tbitifr  lie  draws;' 
vet  happier  he  who  hits  the  taftc  of  the  pub- 
lic :  whether  the  author  of  Odd  Moments  will 
do  so  or  not  seems  doubtful. 

The  tales,  four  in  number,  arc  entitled  The 
Sisters:  Ixniisa;  A  srntha,  or  Contrition ;  and 
More  Truth  than  l  iction.  They  are  avow- 
edly an  imitation  of  The  May  vou  Like  it, 
but  inferior ;  and  yet  they  arc  by  no  means 
destitute  of  merit,  or  wanting  in  interest, — 
but  they  are  too  wiredrawn,  and  the  sub- 
stance of -the  whole  four  tales  might  have 
been  well  afforded  for  six  pence  instead  of  six 
trilling*- 


The  Writer*  Vterk ;  ur,  the  Huminm  ttf'  the 
Scottish  Metropolis.  3  vols.  12 mo.  pp. 
1120.  Ixuidon,  102.i.  Whittaker. 
Wi.  confess  wc  did  tint  thiiik  the  profession 
of  a  writer's  clerk  sufficiently  important  to 
occupy  three  volumes,  even  as  a  tale  of 
fiction;  but  indeed  wha:  subject  is  there  on 
which  a  novel  may  not,  and  has  not,  been 
written  ?  Air.  (>alt  m.ule  an  attorney's  clerk 
the  hero  of  one  of  bis  tales,  ami  led  him 
through  many  interesting,  though  we  confess 
somewli  at  improbable  .adventures ;— why  then 
shall  not  a  writer's  clerk  be  immortalized ! 
We  cannot,  however,  congratulate  our  author 
in  having  been  very  successful  in  the  forma- 
tion or  conducting  of  his  story ;  but  yet  there 
are  some  good  scenes  in  it,  particularly  those 
exhibiting  the  '  humours  c.f  the  Scottish 
metropolis,"  which  are  well  hit  off;  and  the 
'  Writer's  Cleik'  is  entitled  to  a  place  in 
►very  circulating  library,  wlw  he  is  likely 
to  le  i  httv  often  di  turbid. 


A  Selection  of  French  Melodies,  vith  Sfpn- 
jdumietand  Accompaniments,  by  W.  Kavk- 
stai  f  ;  ami  English  Word*,  by  W.  IL 
Hi  i. lam  y,  Esq.  Eavestaff. 
This  is  the  first  number  of  a  new  work,  in- 
tended to  be  confined  to  six  number!,  pub- 
lished every  alternate  month,  it  contains 
three  French  airs,  one  of  which  is  also  har- 
monised for  dure  voices.  The  melodies, 
winch  are  purely  French,  are  well  selected ; 
and  the  symphonies  and  accompaniments  are 
in  accordance  with  the  spirit  and  character  of 
the  respective  airs :  the  same  may  be  said  of 
the  songs,  which  are  original  (Dot  translated), 
and  are  well  adapted  to  the  ease  and  simpli- 
city of  the  music.  Mr.  Bellamy,  who  has 
had  the  last  task,  very  modestly  speaks  of 
his  owd  share  in  the  work,  in  a  short  and 
neat  advertisement. 

The  Siege  of  Dumbarton  Cattle  ;  and  other 
Puetut.  By  Wiu.iam  a  Bfcket,  Jun. 
Student  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  12mo.  pp.84. 
Ixindon,  1824.  Chappie. 
W'r  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  a  Bccket  may 
be  descended  from  the  haughty  priest  of 
that  naiiM»,  nor  is  it  to  our  purpose  to  inquire : 
wc  should  have  said  both  were  ambitious, 
though  in  different  ways,  did  we  not  find 
that  our  young  author,  having  written  these 
poems  during  a  mouth'*  illness  (not  very 
severe,  we  presume),  prints  thetn  to  oblige 
'  partial  friends  and  old  school-fellows,'  w-ho 
desire  'to  be  furnished  with  copies.'  The 
jioerns,  having  been  written  during  sickness 
may  account  for  their  plaintive  character  as 
well  as  the'r  want  of  energy  :  they  will,  how- 
ever, we  doubt  net,  '.'ratify  the  individuals 
by  whose  special  de.tire  thev  have  l>een  print* 
ed ;  and  we,  therefore,  will  not  disturb  the 
good  opinion  they  entertain  of  their  friend's 
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MR.  BRASH*  S    IT.CTI  BES   AT  TltC  ROYAL 
IJSSTtTl  TtOX — vr.or.TABLE  CIIF.MlSTttT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  TJtcrary  Chronicle. 

Sir, — Mr.  Locke  has  expressed  his  regret 
somewhere  (I  think  in  his  celebrated  essay), 
that  so  many  gentlemen  should  pass  their 
time  in  idle  rmrsuits,  instead  of  enriching 
themselves  with  intellectual  acquirements: 
a  reflection  very  natural  to  one  engaged  in 
developing  Lite  operations  of  Uiat  noble  prin- 
ciple which  chiefly  distinguishes  man  from 
outer  animals ;  aud,  iu  its  cultivation,  con- 
stitutes die  difference  between  a  civilhed  man 
and  a  savage. 

If  this  great  philosopher  were  now  alive, 
he  would,  I  think,  still  have  occasion  to 
make  the  same  n-flection,  for,  in  the  circle  of 
my  acquaintance,  I  see  so  many  persons  pass 
hours  away,  either  in  total  listtessness,  or, 
what  is  worse,  in  criminal  pursuits,  that  I 
cannot  but  acknowledge,  with  poignant  grief, 
Jxicke's  remark  is  too  applicable. 

These  reflections,  though  natural  enough 
to  one  of  a  studious  and  temperate  habit, 
have,  lately,  nv>re  cogently  forced  themselves 
nron  -lii","  '•!«  1:c*-mvj  Professor  liiandr,  a 


few  mornings  since,unfotd  the  beautiful  theory 
of  vegetation,  and  the  physiology  of  the  vege- 
table kingdom ;  and,  subsequently,  at  his 
lecture  on  vegetable  and  animal  chemistry, 
at  the  Royal  Institution. 

Mr.  Brande's  intermission  from  lecturing 
seemed  eminently  to  have  had  the  effect  of 
accumulating  all  his  powers  for  that  occasion, 
as  a  strong  and  healthy  man  is  restored  by  rest 
for  the  exercise  of  his  vigour  in  his  daily- 
toil.  Hie  subject  was  not  new  to  me,  having 
heard  Mr.  Brande,  I  think,  thrice  before  : 
had  it  been  new,  there  would  hare  been  no 
surprise  at  the  emotions  which  this  lecturer 
produced  in  me;  but  whether  it  was  the 
subject  or  his  manner  of  treating  it,  that 
gave  me  so  much  delight,  I  am  still  unable 
to  determine.  Mr.  Brande's  reasoning  and 
demonstration  were  conducted  in  the  most 
beautiful  chain  of  propositions,  in  which 
there  was  no  unnecessary,  uncounecUug,  or 
dcricient  link, and  each  word,  with  wonderful 
happiness,  was  most  opportunely  adapted  to 
I  its  corresponding  idea.  The  whole  had  such 
I  an  effect  on  me  as  to  product?  an  involuntary, 
I  8nd  almost  irresistible  emotion,  to  break  oat 
I  in  an  open  plaudit ;  but  the  gravity  of  the 
subject  restrained  me.  I  was  not,  however, 
the  only  person  that  felt  the  influence  of  the 
lecture:  a  friend  of  mine  who  was  present, 
to  express  his  idea  of  the  force  of  Mr. 
Brande's  eloquence,  said,  it  roiled  out :  it  is 
indeed,  in  general,  an  ample  and  steady 
stream,  with  only  here  and  there  a  ripple, 
which  has  the  effect  that  light  and  shade  have 
I  in  a  picture,  in  showing  the  other  parts  more 
distinctly. 

A  lecturer,  perhnrs,  would  choose  few  sub- 
jects on  which  to  snow  the  beauty  of  science 
and  the  powers  of  scientific  eloquence,  better 
than  the  introductory  lecture  to  vegetable 
chemistry.  How  well  Mr.  Brande  can  ac- 
quit himself  on  this  subject,  must  be  judged 
of  by  rite  effects  produced,  and  I  should  be 
happy  if  I  could,  through  the  medium  of 
The  IJtcrarjf  Chronicle,  excite  a  disposition 
in  my  friends  and  your  readers  to  give  up 
some  part  of  their  time  to  scientific  pursuits. 

To  those  of  your  renders  already  acquaint- 
ed with  this  interesting  subject  I  do  not  pre- 
sume to  address  myself;  but  to  such  as  arc 
unacquainted  with  the  analogies  between  the 
vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms,  a  few  words 
may,  perhaps,  excite  some  attention  in  them 
to  this  subject. 

A  clown  whose  eye  is  constantly  viewing 
the  vegetable  kingdom  sees  nothing  in  a 
plant  but  the  stem,  branches,  leaves,  and,  in 
fine,  nothing  but  what  is  most  obvious  to  die 
dullest  capacity :  hut  the  philosopher  will  in- 
form him  th.it  it  has  a  vascular  system,  and, 
abstracting  nutrition  from  die  soil  by  means 
of  absorbents  in  the  roots,  transmits  it  by  one 
set  of  vessels  up  the  trunk,  then  laterally  by 
the  branches,  and  ultimately  to  the  leaves, 
when  it  undergoes  certain  changes,  and  i? 
thence,  by  another  set  of  vessels,  rcturncs] 
downwards  to  every  part  of  the  plant  or  tree . 
to  form  new  wood  or  new  parts.  How  like 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  man  !  but  this 
!  is  not  the  o: analog : — everyone  know 
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and,  in  a  short  time, 
restores  the  bone  to  it*  former  strength ;  so 
_o,  in  trees,  if  you  cut  off  a  narrow  slip  of 
bark,  called  ringing,  biking  care  not  to  cat 
loo  deep,  so  as  to  wound  the  vessels  which 
warty  the  sap  upwards,  or  else  you  will  de- 
ars* the  branch,  a  matter  soon  begins  to 
xrelr.  which  will  in  time  unite  the  parts  of 
—  bark,  awl  the  tree  receives  no  further  in- 
~~.  Again,  plants  respire,  giving  out  one 
feniof  gas,  and  abstracting  another  from  the 
•—pherc,  just  similar  to  animals:  only 
trie  gas  which  is  given  out  b\  the  one 
h  tiut  which  is  abstracted  by  the  other,  and 


<te  vegetable  as  well  as  animal  chemistry, 
w*  views  are  continually  opening.  The 
wioty  between  tlie  ultimate  elements  of 
proportionals  of  defiant  gas  and  one  of 
W».  when  compared  with  one  of  alcohol 
'spun  of  wine),  is  truly  surprising;  that  they 
*tn  composed  of  the  same  ultimate  ele- 
*»ts  was  before  known,  but  we  are  indebt- 
*I  to  the  theory  of  jiroportionals  to  show 
'-'  -.-rat  iim  su!>staiices  to  dissi  uilar  should 
W  computed  of  the  very  same  quant  ty  and 
*"wy  same  dements';  and,  further,  that 
ii  alcohol,  deprived  of  the  elements  of 
~  *e  proportional  of  water  which  the  lat- 
te__ns :  but  how  much  more  surprising 
all  vegetable  substances,  whether 
*W  or  liouid,  should  be  composed,  with 
'""bsrareptions,  of  the  three  elements,  car-  ! 
f«B,  arv-en,  and  hydrogen  only ;  and  out  i 
^  ^Wse,  the  Deity,  liy  combining  them  in 
'•"•;>" rti'i-K,  forms  all  _  van<  tim  of 
"*  vegetable  kingdom!    Our  admiration, 
MM  must  not  stop  here,  for  the  whole 
kingdom,  also,  with  few  exceptions, 
t«  produced  from  the  same  three  element, 
»*«h-  the  addition  of  nitrogen,  U*.  cruef 
^'ipooem  of  mtr  atmosphere  I    How  does 
luffle  human  pride,  and  ought  to  subdue 

I  rave  alreanV  taken  up  so  much  of  your 
""uans.  that  t  have  no  room  to  sav  any 
'Jiioj  particular  on  animal  chemistry,  and 
»1-J1  only  observe  generally,  that  it  is  not 
interesting  to  the  philosopher,  and,  per- 
much  more  so  to  the  medical  student. 
To  conclude,  I  cannot  help  expressing  my 
°1««kw  of  the  very  excellent  regulation 
has  been  adopted  at  the  I  loyal  Insti- 
to**,  in  having  Mr.  Faraday  to  lecture  al- 
'Mtuirh  with  Mr.  Brande.    It  is  good  for 
"swal  reasons :   ft  relieves  the  professor, 
'*U18*  forward  a  very  meritorious  young 
a*n.  _d  forms  an  agreeable  variety  to  the 

*l)rl«lt.  SAITICCS. 

_  TW»d»y.  3rrf  Feb.  1  MS.  

"'>Hi_\  niMii:  axo  U»DO.\  WOME.X. 

J 1 1 ( l  wr  nt  has  once  more  met ;  that  aw- 
10  fatal  to  the  comfort  ot  re- 
of  .sporting  mem-  , 
"Woodcock*  and  snipes 
the  gentle  reign  of  j 
-  i^jtrkeepers  and  freezing  poachers ;  and  the 
fe  which  lately  pervaded  die  lofty  halls  I 
«  lAihty  ami  die  ancjent  manor-houses  of  i 
is  at  once  transferred  to  . 
wning    with  cosUy  ' 


piles  of  food  .'brought  from  every  region,  and 
seasoned  by  the  produce  of  every  clime; 
wine  which,  alike  in  both  town  and' country, 
'maketh  glad  the  heart  of  man;'  beauty  arid 
dress,  gaiety  and  splendour,  the  gifts  of  art 
and  science,  of  wealth  and  knowledge;  all 
are  now  assembled  or  assembling  in  the  me- 
tropolis. ILither,  as  to  the  centre  of  attrac- 
tion, come  orators,  to  exult  in  the  greatness  of 
die  country,  or  to  lament  over  what  they  call 
the  imjieriections  of  its  government,— Kich 
and  illustrious  heirs,  to  share  the  pleasures 
and  exhibit  the  honours  which  can  only  be 
offered  and  appreciated  in  the  society  of  their 
peers,— -Poor,  but  talented  speculators,  of 
every  description,  boUi  male  and  female,  who 
trust  that  in  this  magnificent  melee,  some 
turn  of  the  die  may  give  them  fortune,  or 
place  diem  in  the  high  road  to  it.  Such  are 
the  leeches  who  fasten  on  wealthy  minors, 
haunt  the  card-parties  of  well-jointured  dow- 
agers, learn  to  a  nicety  how  many  funded 
thousands  are  in  the  name  of  one  heiress, 
how  many  acre*  swell  the  estates  of  another. 
Mathers  with  marriageable  daughters  too 
often  run  in  this  class  ;  and  daughters  them- 
selves, sensible  that  .papa  hat  done  his  ut- 
most in  providing  them  with  a  fashionable 
education,  are  compelled  to  unite  in  the 
trickery,  the  solicitude,  the  thousand  dis- 
a/U  and  anxious  cares,  which  lie- 
to  a  system  at  which  the  modesty  of 
i,  whilst  the  artificial  wants  of 
society  compel  it.  With  the  cunning  and  the 
designing  on  principle,  come  also  the  buoyant 
and  aspiring  spirits,  who  are  impelled'  bv 
generous  emulation  into  the  proper  field  for 
exertion, — the  timid,  who  are  driven  br 
friends,  drawn  by  want,  or  led  by  die  whis- 
pers of  hope,  which  is  the  constant  seducer 
of  yiHtUi,  whether  bold  or  meek.  All,  all, 
as  the  heart  which  at  once  ra- 
the vital  current  which 
the  whole  empire,  sub- 
sisting and  animating  the  mighty  mass,  from 
the  foot  which  proudly  tramples,  and  the 
hand  which  kindly  gives,  to  the  most  diminu- 
tive fibre  and  the  most  worthless  excrescence 
in  the  frame. 

If  the  history  of  a  single  day  could  be 
givea  of  the  schemes,  sufferings,  pleasures, 
hopes,  fears,  disappointments,  imaginations, 
real  or  ideal  vexations,  of  a  hundred  human 
beings  taken  promiscuously,  from  St.  James's 
to  St.  Giles's  indushc,  what  a  wonderful 
picture  might  not  be  given  of  the  gradations 
of  human  existence,  in  its  wealth,  poverty, 
knowledge,  ignorance,  occupation,  morality, 
crime,  suffering,  and  pleasure  I  Yet  in  how 
many  points  should  we  find  that  close  resem- 
blance in  sensibility,  mi  ition,  projected 
guilt,  meditated  benevolence,  artful  contri- 
vance, vindictive  passion,  anil  generous  pro- 
pensity ;  in  which  nature,  unfettered  by  cir- 
cumstance, paces  the  peer  on  a  par  with  the 
porter,  and  renders  die  jewel-crested  bosom 
of  the  countess  as  subject  to  trouble  and  soli- 
citude as  that  of  the  itinerant  fishwoman, 
whose  whole  dependence  for  the  bread  of  her 
hungry  children  lies  in  that  heavy  basket 
which  it  almost  breaks  her  neck  to  support. 
If  wo  look  at  the  one,  robed  in  the  richest 
of  the  loom,  seated  on  her  vtntly 


sofa,  surrounded  by  every  luxnry  that 
excite  appetite, 
ease,  and  add  charms  to  beauty,  we  can  with 
difficulty  persuade  ourselves  that  one  thougl  t 
of  the  ut  of  a  creature  so  endowed,  ro 
refined,  can  resemble  that  of  a  being  at  die 
other  extremity  of  existence.  I>et  us  turn 
one  moment  from  this  lovely,  high-bom,  in- 
telligent, and  amiable  female,  to  look  at  the 
other. 

She  came  into  the  world  very  fair,  and  her 
still  bright-beaming  eye  was  not  then  her  only 
beautiful  feature:  labour  has  enlarged  h-'r 
form,  and  tanned  her  skin  ;  the  pitiless  storm 
has  passed  over  her,  both  body  and  mind. 
She  is  coarse  in  person,  vulgar  in  manners ; 
she  can  brawl  with  the  loudest,  work  with 
the  hardest.  In  a  miserable  garret  she  sits 
on  a  broken  chair,  /.inning  the  handful  of 
tire  left  from  her  last  bushel  of  coals,  that 
she  may  warm  the  beer 
awaited  by  three  hun  jry  I 
ing  round  her.  Sheikas  another  yet,  that  is 
soothed  by  the  caresses  of  the  sick  father,  as 
he  lies  (where,  alas  I  he  has  long  lain)  on  the 
poor  pallet  which  constitute t  the  bed  of  the 
whole  family.  His  Kate  blusters  hard  for  a 
good  bargain  at  Uilliugsgate,  but  he  knows  her 
to  have  as  kind  and  as  true  a  heart 
'  beat  in  a  woman's  breast.  Here,  t 

the  point  of  resemblance  bet  v. 
;  the  wife  of  the 

su tier  in  those  they  love:  the  one  forgets  all 
|  the  good  which  surrounds  her,  in  overwhelm- 
'  ing  solicitude  for  her  sick  lord,  now  on  travel ; 
I  the  odier  remembers  not  the  fatigues  of  her 
long  day's  toil,  the  many  disappointments 
i  that  have  vexed  her,  and  the  hnrrassing  em- 
J  ploy  which,  after  a  short  night's  test,  she 
must  again  encounter ;  for  she  has  found  the 
husband  she  loves  delighted  to  behold  her, 
and  knows  that  the  food  she  brings  will  satisfy 
her  craving  brood,  each  of  which  is  so  dear 
to  her  heart,  that,  like  the  eider-duck,  she 
could  rear  the  down  from  her  breast  to 
nourish  them.  « 

Yes,  tltis  is  equality  '—the  sisterhood 
which  brings  high  and  low  to  one  level,  in 
situations  of  life  and  character  least  likely  to 
admit  of  parallel.— And  will  not  the  recol- 
ot  every  v_  nnstiati 


still 


•n  he  follows  in  id 
to  her  closet,  when,  forgetful  of  all  earthly 
greatness,  she  prostrates  herself  in  humble 
prayer,  whilst  Kate,  in  simple  language,  but 
under  the  same  emotion,  as  she  feeds  her  be- 
loved invalid,  looks  devoutly  to  heaven,  anil 
cries— 'God  bless  thee,  and  make  it  do  thee 
good,  my  own  dvar  Richard.'  ft.  " 

'  

bonapabte's  Russian  campaign. 

G  ex  ei. a  l  Comte  de  Segur  has  recently  pub- 
lished a  work  in  France,  entitled  '  L'H'atuirc 
ile  Xapulam,  rt  de  la  drank  Armir, 
VAmic  1812.'  It  is  now  in  course  c 


lotion,  or  republication,  in  this  country,  and 
when  it  appears  we  shall  lose  no  time  in 
noticing  it;  in  die  mean  time,  we  can  present 
our  readers  with  a  few  interesting  extracts, 
for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  last  No. 
of  the  4  London  Magaane^wliere  thm^uan 


articlc  on  the  subject, 
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the  Grand  Army.  We  avoid  all  critical  re- 
marks until  the  work  cornea  regularly  before 
us.  Our  first  extract  relates  to  the  battle  of 
Moskowa : — ■ 

'  It  was  half-past  five  in  the  morning  when 
Napoleon  arrived  near  the  redoubt  that  had 
been  taken  on  tlie  5th  of  Septeinlier.  Tltere 
he  awaited  the  first  appearance  of  day,  and 
the  first  musket-shots  from  Poniatowski  s  de- 
tachment. Tne  sun  arose,  and  the  Emperor, 
pointing  it  out  to  hi*  officer*  exclaimed, 
"  Behold  the  sun  of  Austerliu,"  but  it  was 
unfavourable  to  us.  It  rose  on  the  .tide  of 
the  Kuss  ans,  ena1  line  litem  to  see  us  dis- 
tinctly, while  it  < bulled  our  eyes.  It  was 
t'leu  discovered  that  during  th«  darkness  our 
lotteries  had  been  stationed  out  of  reach  of 
the  enemy.  It  was  necessary  to  advance 
them ;  tins  we  did  without  receiving  any  ob- 
from  enemy.  They  seemed 
.  to  be  the  first  to  break  this  terrible 
The  atteutiou  of  the  Emperor  was 
directed  towards  the  right,  when  suddenly  on 
the  left  the  battle  began ;  he  soon  was  in- 
formed that  one  of  Prince  Eugene's  regiments, 
the  106th,  had  carried  the  village  of  Boro- 
dino, and  the  bridge,  which  they  should  have 
broken  down,  but  that,  hurried  away  by  their 
success,  in  despite  of  the  cries  of  their  general, 
they  pushed  on  to  attack  the  heights  of  (Joreki, 
»  the  Russians  swept  them  by  a 
i  in  front  and  flank.    Further  information 

brigad^lad^bcT  faff  c^m*ndin8 
would  have  been  entirely  destroyed,  had  not 
the  92d  regiment,  of  its  own  accord,  rushed 
forward  to  their  aid,  and  sheltered  and 
brought  back  the  survivors.  It  was  Napo- 
leon himself  who  had  given  orders  to  his  left 
wing  to  begin  the  attack  furiously.  Probably 
he  thought  that  be  would  have  been  but  half 
obeyed,  and  that  he  wished  only  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  enemy  to  that  side.  But  he 
so  multiplied  his  orders,  and  overstrained  his 
excitement*,  that  the  attack,  which  he  had 
planned  as  an  oblique  one,  was  directed 
against  the  front  of  the  enemy.  During  jihis 
action,  the  Emperor  judging  that  Poniatowski 
was  already  engaged  upon  the  old  road  to 
Moscow,  had  given  the  signal  of  attack  before 
him.  Suddenly,  from  that  tranquil  plain, 
ami  those  silent  hills,  were  seen  shooting  up 
volumes  of  fire  and  smoke,  followed  By  a 
thousand  explosions,and  the  whistling  of  halts 
that  tore  the  air  in  every  direction.  In  the 
midst  of  this  astounding  noise,  Davoust,  with 
thediviswusCampans,I>esaix,ai»d  thirty  pieces 
of  cannon  in  front,  advanced  rapidly  upon 
the  first  hostile  redoubt.  The  fusillade  of  the 
Kussians  began,  to  which  the  French  artillery 
alone  replied.  The  infantry  advanced  without 
firing,  wishing  to  arrive  close  to  the  enemy 
before  pouring  in  a  volley;  but  Campam, 
at  the  bead  of  this  column,  and  his  bravest 
soldiers,  fell  wounded;  the  remainder,  dis- 
concerted, halted  under  this  shower  of  balls 
in  order  to  reply  to  it,  when  Kapp  rushed  for- 
ward to  replace  Camparis;  he  hurried  the 
soldiers  forward,  and  brought  their  bayonets 


the  enemy's  redoubt.   Already  he 
first  had  touched  it  when  he  was 
s'tot :  this  was  his  twenty-second 


the 
bv  a 
A 


third  general  succeeded  to  him.  and  also  fell ; 
Davoust  himself  was  wounded.  Tliev  U»re 
Kapp  to  Napoleon,  who  said  to  him,  "  Eh  ! 
what  Kapp,  always!  But  what  are  they 
doing  above  there?"  The  aide-de-camp 
replied  that  the  guard  would  be  necessary  to 
conclude  the  affair.  «  No,"  said  Napoleon ; 
"  I  shall  take  good  care  not  to  let  Utem  go, 
I  do  not  wish  to  see  them  destroyed.  I  shall 
gain  the  battle  without  tliat  necessity."  Ney 
then,  with  his  three  divisions  reduced  to  ten 
thousand  men,  threw  himself  into  the  plain, 
and  hastened  to  succour  Davoust;  the  enemy 
divided  their  fire;  Ney  pushed  on.  The  57th 
regiment  of  (.'ampin-,  seeing  itself  -npjwirtiil, 
recovered  its  ardour,  and,  making  another 
desperate  effort,  attained  the  enemy's  in- 
trenchrnents,  escaladed  them,  enme  up  with 
die  Russians,  whom  they  drove  before  them 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  killing  those  who 
still  stood  their  ground.  The  remaind  ?r  fled, 
and  the  57th  established  themselves  in  the 
position  they  had  conquered.  At  the  same 
tune  Ney  attacked  the  two  other  redoubts 
with  such  impetuosity  that  he  wrested  them 
froin  the  enemy.  It  was  now  noon ;  the  left 
of  the  Russian  line  thus  forced,  and  the  plain 
clear,  the  Emperor  ordered  Murat  to  lead 
the  cavalry  thither  and  finish  the  affair.  In 
an  instant  this  prince  was  seen  upon  the 
heights,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  who 
had  re-appeared  there,  for  the  second  Hussian 
line  and  some  reinforcements,  hid  by  Baga- 
wont  and  sent  by  Tuchkof,  had  come  to  sup- 
port the  first.  All  were  hurrying  forward  to 
retake  their  redoubts.  Hie  French,  who  were 
still  in  the  disorder  of  victory ,were  astounded, 
and  retired.  The  Westphalians,  whom  Na- 
poleon had  despatched  to  aid  l'oniatcrwskv. 
were  traversing  the  wood  which  separatid  the 
prince  from  the  rest  of  die  army,  when  they 
perceived  through  the  dust  and  smoke  our 
troops  retrograding.  From  the  direction  of 
their  march  they  took  them  for  the  enemy, 
and  fired  upon  them;  this  mistake,  in  which 
they  persisted,  increased  the  disorder.  The 
enemy's  cavalry  followed  up  vigorously  their 
good  fortune ;  tlvey  surrounded  Murat,  who 
forgot  himself  while  endeavouring  to  rally  his 
troops ;  already  they  had  stretched  forth  their 
hands  to  seize  him,  when  he  escaped  from 
them  by  throwing  himself  into  the  redoubt ; 
but  there  he  only  found  a  few  frightened 
soldiers  who  had  given  themselves  up  for  lost, 
and  were  running  round  the  parapet  seeking 
for  an  issue  by  which  to  make  their  escape. 
The  presence  and  exhortations  of  the  Ring 
at  first  reassured  some  of  them.  1  le  himself 
.snatched  up  a  weapon,  and,  while  using  it 
with  one  hand,  with  the  other  he  raised  and 
shook  in  the  air  his  white  plume,  by  which  he 
brought  together  his  troops,  and  reinspired 
them  by  the  influence  of  his  example  with 
their  former  valour.  At  the  same  time,  Ney 
had  got  his  divisions  into  order.  His  fire 
checked  the  enemy's  cuirassiers,  threw  con- 
fusion into  tlteir  ranks,  and  they  at  length 
gave  way ;  Murat  was  then  relieved,  and  the 
heights  reconquered. 

'  Napoleon  was  seen  during  this  entire  day 
either  slowly  pacing  up  and  down  or  seated  in 
front,  and  a  little  to  the  left  of  die  redoubt  which 
had  been  taken  on  the  5th,  on  the  borders  of 


a  ravine,  far  from  the  battle,  which  he  could 
scarcely  jiurceivc  since  it  had  moved  beyond 
the  heights  ;  lie  seemed  to  feel  no  alarm  when 
it  re-appcarcd  and  approached  him,  and  ex- 
pressed no  impatience  either  against  his  own 
troops  or  die  enemy,  lie  showed  only  by 
signs  a  kind  of  sad  resignation,  when  from  time 
to  time  he  was  informed  of  the  death  of  hi< 
best  generals.  He  rose  frequently,  walked  a 
few  paces,  and  then  sat  down  again.  Those 
around  him  looked  upon  him  with  astonish- 
ment. Hitherto  dining  the  shock  of  battle 
he  was  accustomed  to  evince  a  calm  activity, 
but  ou  this  occasion  it  was  a  lethargic  calm,  a 
feeble  mildness,  devoid  of  activity  :  son*: 


took  it  for  that  prostration  of  .spirit,  the  i 
result  of  violent  sensations  ;  others  imagined 


that  it  arose  from  his  mind  having 
blunted  (/-/<«<• )  to  every  thiug,  even  to  tk 
"  rapture  of  the  fight.*  The  most  Msiew 
attributed  his  immobility  to  the  nmwitv, 
which  required  that  the  commander  in  chiei 
of  an  extensive  line  of  military  operations 


shoul 


>ften  change  his  position. 


order  that  the  reports  from  his  generals  migiu 
easily  reach  him.  Others,  in  fine,  ascribed 
it  to  the  more  probable  motives  of  die  debili- 
tated state  of  his  health,  and  his  violent  and 
severe  iudisposition.  The  generals  of  artil- 
lery, who  were  astonished  at  the  inaction  in 
which  they  had  been  left,  promptly  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  permission  they  had  ju*t  n>- 
eeived  to  fight.  They  were  soon  seeu  upon 
the  summits  of  the  hills,  whence  eighty  piece: 
of  camion  were  discharged  at  once.  Tbi 
Russian  cavalry  first  advanced,  but  were  soot 
broken  and  forced  to  take  shelter  behind  then 
infantry.  The  iufaiitry  then  came  forward  ir 
thick  masses,  in  which  our  balls  made  widi 
and  deep  fissures ;  and  yet  they  continued  t< 
advance,  when  the  French  batteries,  redou 
Wing  their  fire,  mowed  them  down  with  grape 
shot.  Whole  platoons  fell  at  once,  and  tin 
soldiers  were  seen  endeavouring  to  keep  to 
gether  under  this  terrible  fire ;  every  moineti 
blanks  were  made  by  death,  but  still  th; 
moved  close  to  each  other  over  die  dew 
bodies  of  their  comrades.  At  length  the 
halted,  not  daring  to  advance  farther,  and  ye 
not  wishing  to  retire,  whether  it  be  that  the 
were  struck,  and  as  if  petrified  with  Iioito 
in  the  midst  of  this  immense  destruction,  o 
that  at  the  moment  Bagrutton  fell  wounded 
or  that  their  first  disposition  failing,  tbei 
generals  were  incapable  of  chauging  it,  nc 
possessing,  like  Napoleon,  the  difficult  art  c 
manoeuvring  rapidly,  and  w  ithout  confusion 
such  numerous  bodies  of  troops.  In  fiiM 
these  inert  masses  allowed  themselves  for  th. 
space  of  two  hours  to  be  mowed  down,  with 
out  giving  any  signs  of  motion,  but  that  oc 
casioned  by  their  fall.  The  massacre,  upo 
this  occasion,  was  frightful,  and  the  enlhrJii 
tued  valour  of  our  artillerymen  wondered  ; 
the  immobile,  Wind,  and  resigned  courage « 
their  enemies. 

'  It  was  towards  four  o'clock  that  thi 
last  victory  was  gained  ;  there  had  bee 
several  during  the  day :  each  division  got  th 
better  of  the  enemy  omxxied  to  I 


up  their 
decide  the  battle ;  for,  not  ' 
in  time  by  the  reserve,  they 


i  t 
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p  «iwrt  from  exhaustion.  Hut,  at  length,  j  day,  were  convinced  that  this  conqueror  of 
due  principal  obstacle*  were  surmounted,  j  so  many  nation.*  was  vanquished  by  a  hurit- 


l*  now  of  the  artillery  diminished,  and 
*t<  heard  xt  a  greater  distance  from  the  Em- 
pew*i  portion,  whither  officers  were  has- 
'  vi:  ; mt i>oi  the  field.  FonilttwU 
ai  Sehastiani,  after  a  despe 
•ad  tto  hero  victorious; 


ing  few.  They  then  called  to  mind  what 
he  himself  had  written  down  fifteen  years 
before  in  Italy.  "  Health  is  irtdispmvible  to 
a  soldier ;  lb  place  can  lie  supplied  by  no 
other  quality  ;'   and  also  an  expression,  im- 


am* stiU  disputed 
•k'rf  these  spirit- 


}»«at».  It  was  late  in  the  day,  tl*e  ammo- 
-i-i-s  rihausted,  and  the  battle  over.  It 
«r  «iiy  then  that  the  Emperor  mounted  his 

*  .--v  * rth  difficulty,  and  rode  slowly  towards 

*  !*«hts  of  Semcnowska.    He  fi mud  there 

*  >ii  of  battle  but  incompletely  trained,  for 
-.in->n-kt!!s  and  even  the  bullet*  of  the 

it  with  us.    In  the 
sounds  of  war, 
the  stall  flaming  ardour  of  Ney  and 
Mam.  Napoleon  remained  the  same;  his 
•*ms  mik,  his  mice  languishing,  and  ad- 

hi*  victorious  generals  only  I"  n 
■sutwnd  prudence  to  them 
Mtraed  at  a  slow  pare  to  his  tent  behind 
febwrry,  which  had  been  carried  two  days 
Wire,  and  in  front  of  which  be  had  remained 

Wall 

'')»  entering  his  tent,  he  appeared  not 


fortunately  but  too  prophetic,  which  die  Em- 
peror marie  use  of  on  the  field  of  Austerlitz, 
when  he  said,  "  (hidinot  is  worn  out ;  a 
man  can  maku  war  but  for  a  certain  time ;  I 
mjscjf  shall  l>e  capable  for  six  years  more, 
after  which  I  should  stop."' 

Alluding  to  this  battle,  the  reviewer  (not 
Comte  de  Segur)  say* : — 

*  I'rinee  Eugene  Beauhamois  and  King 
Mumt  presided  at  the  frightful  buteherv  of 
the  Moskowa,  like  men  who  seemed  to  think 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  death, — Murat 
braveil  it  like  a  ranting  actor,  and  with  a 
constitutional  gaiety,  which,  though  a  little 
A"  muuriiK  ton,  was  all  powerful  in  its  effect 
after  which  he  I  upon  his  soldiers.  The  extravagant  costume 
of  this  theatrical  king,  the  plume  of  feathers 
two  feet  high,  dancing  above  his  casque,  and 
his  headlong  valour,  made  him  the  admiration 
and  rallving-point  of  the  troops.  TW  bra- 
very of  Prince  Kugene,  who  always  preserved 
much  of  the  marquis  of  the  attrien  rfjgtme, 
was  cold,  simple,  and  rsV  htm  Inn.  It 


convincing  terms  than  his  ge- 
'rf»u.ta«  this  victory,  so  long  pursued,  so 

'     prr-liav.nl ,  incomplete.      \\  :is  it 

""»•  «fe  was  accustomed  to  follow  np  his 
to  the  last  possible  resnlts,  that  For- 


'-^mm  found  frigid  and 
«*H  fan,,  her  last  favou 


'•ah  eafceWed  in  body  but  prostrated  in  I  remarked  that  his  refinement  of  feeling  was 
*">*-  The  field  of  Imttle  he  had  nsited  told  1  greatly  shocked  when,  during  some  moments 

of  the  day.  Is  mil;  on  foot,  he  was  obligr-d  to 
march  ankle-deep  through  the  po  ds  of  blood 
that  diickty  intersected  the  plain.   Seeing  his 
finest  regiments  mowed  down  like  grass.he  sent 
to  the  Emperor  for  aid,  informing  him  that  the 
troops  could  hold  out  no  longer.    "  I  cannot 
remedy  that,"  replied  Napoleon,  who  was 
»u  imsa-nse,  and    without  proportionate.  I  endeavouring  to  assuage  his  fever  thirst  with 
F.very  one  around  the  Emperor  had  i  copious  draughts  of  tea.     Napoleon  had 
^'■plore  the  death  cif  a  friend  or  a  relation,  eonsideraMy  increased  his  malady  by  pass- 
ing the  night  of  the  6th,  until  four  in  the 
morning,  upon  horseback,  reconnoitring  the 
enemy's  position,  within  gun-shot  of  their 
lines. 

The  scenes  which  occurred  during  this 
were  of  die  most  appalling  de- 


the  havoc  had  l>e«*n  great  among  the  offi- 
,tn 'Viugh  raiih.  Forty-three  generals  had 
*"i  tilled  or  wounded.  What  monniiitg  in 
l  *u!  \s  bat  triumph  fur  his  enemies!  What 
'  dasjerom  subject  of  meditation  for  (Jef- 
■m*!  In  his  army,  esro  in  hu  tent,  victory 
'i1*ared  sil 

«*■  by  tut  flatterers  ! 

■jf,  Dumas,  Dam,  fee  listened  to  him,  but 
ref**d  not :  but  their  attitude,  their  down- 
««  loaks,  their  silence,  was  suflicientlv  in- 
sdhaibJe.  At  ten  o'clock,  Murat,  whom 
i»elve  hours'  fighting  had  not  tired,  came 
*  ask  for  the  cavalry  of  the  guard.  "The 
be  said,  "  were  passing  hastily,  and 


mouth*,  like  a  troop  of  famished  wolres. 
However,  a  considerable  number  still  pre- 
served enough  of  moral  feeling  not  to  seek 
their  safety  in  die  ruin  of  others,  but  this  was 
the  Inst  effort  of  their  virtue.  If  an  officer,  or 
comrade,  fell  alongside  diem,  or  under  the 
wheels  of  the  cannon,  it  was  in  vain  that  he, 
implored  them  by  a  common  country,  reli- 
gion, and  cause,  to  succour  him.  fie  ob- 
tained not  even  a  look :  all  the  frozen  inflex- 
ibility of  the  climate  had  passed  into  dieir 
In  art.-;  its  rigidity  had  contracted  their  sen- 
timents as  well  as  their  features.  All,  except 
a  few  chiefs,  were  absorbed  by  their  own 
sufferings  ;  and  terror  left  no  place  for  pity. 
Thus  that  egotism,  which  is  often  produced 
by  excessive  prosperity,  result*  also  from 
extreme  adversity,  but  in  which  latter  case  it 
is  more  excusable;  the  former  being  vohin. 
tan-,  the  bitter  forced ;  one  a  crime  of  the 
heart,  die  other  an  impulse  of  instinct,  and 
altogether  physical ;  and  indeed,  upon  the 
occasion  here  alluded  to,  there  was  much  of 
excuse,  for  to  stop  for  a  moment  was  to  risk 
your  own  life.  In  this  scene  of  universal 
destruction,  to  hold  out  your  hand  to  your 
comrade  or  your  sinking  chief  was  an  ad- 
mirable effort  of  generosity.  Tin- 


campaign  were  of  uie  most  appalling  de- 
scription, particularly  after  Napoleon  had  left 


sicli  individual 


that  mutual  support  which  had  hitherto 
sustained  us    Henceforward  the  scene  pre- 


"iiwmer,  the  Moskowa; 


'  The  winter,'  says  Comte  de  Segur,  '  now 
overtook  us,  and, by  tilling  up  the  measure  of 
sufferings,  put  an  end  to 
support 
Hencefo 

■enter!  only  a  multitude  of  isolated  and  indi- 
vidual struggles.    The  best  -  conducted  no 
1  he  wished  to  !  longer  respected  themselves.    AU  fraternity 
Tlie  Emperor  I  of  arms  was  forgotten,  all  the  bonds  of  so- 
lerate  ardour,  \  ciety  were  torn  asunder;  excess  of  misery  had 
of  the  day.  lie  J  brutalized  them.    A  devouring  hunger  had 
to  inform  Europe  that  neither  ,  reduced  these  unfortunate  wretches  to  the 
■or  his  guard  had  been  exposed .  mere  brutal  instinct  of  self-preservation,  to 
this  to  an  excess  of  self-love.  |  which  they  were  ready  to  sacrifice  every  other 

consideration — the  rude  and  barbarous  cli- 
mate seemed  to  have  communicated  its  fury 
to  them.     Like  the  worst  of  sa\ages,  the 
strong  fell  upon  the  weak,  and  despoiled 
!"»5»en,  who  could  be  kept  together  only  j  them :  they  eagerly  surrounded  the  dying, 
tfatry,  he  teh  how  indispensable  it  was  |  and  often  even  waited  not  for  their  last  sigh 
a  chosen  and  devoted    licforc  they  stripped  them.    When  a  horse 
rhose  who  had  not  lost  fell,  they  rushed  upon  it,  tore  it  in  pieces, 
during  the  whole  of  the  and  snatched  the  morsels  from  each  other's 


better  informed,  judged  differently, 
**  *hey  had  never  seen  him  exhibit  gratuitous 
p«tj:  they  thought,  that  distant  as  he  was 

Franc*,  and  at  the  head  nt  an  armv  of 


'  When  una  We,  from  total  exhaustion,  to 
proceed,  they  baited  for  a  moment,  Winter, 
with  his  icy  hands,  seized  upon  them  for  his 
prey.  It  was  then  that,  in  vain,  dicsc  unfor- 
tunate beings,  feeling  themselves  beuuinlierl, 
endeavoured  to  rouse  themselves.  Voiceless, 
insensible,  and  plunged  in  stupor,  they  moved 
forward  a  few  paces,  like  automatons ;  but 
the  blood,  already  freezing  iu  dieir  Teins, 
flowed  languidly  dirough  their  hearts,  and, 
mounting  to  their  heads,  made  them  stagger 
like  drunken  men.  From  their  eyes,  become 
red  ami  inflamed  from  the  continual  view  of 
the  dazzling  snow,  the  want  of  sleep,  and  the 
smoke  of  the  bivouacs,  there  btirst  forth  real 
tears  of  blood,  accompanied  by  profound 
sighs;  they  looked  at  the  sky,  at  us,  and 
upon  the  earth,  with  a  fixed  and  haggard 
stare  of  consternation  :  this  was  their  last 
farewell  or  rather  reproach  to  tliat  harliarous 
nature  that  tortured  them.  Thus  dropping 
upon  dieir  knees,  and  afterwards  upon  their 
hands,  their  beads  moving  for  an  instant  or 
two  from  right  to  left,  while  from  their  gasp- 
ing lips  escaped  the  most  agoniziog  moans  ; 
at  length,  they  fell  prostrate  upon  the  snow, 
staining  it  with  a  gush  of  livid  blood,  and  all 
their  miseries  terminated.   Their  comrades 

rteppiog 
march  by 

a  single  pace ;  they  even  turned  not  their 
heads  to  look  at  thein,  for  the  slightest  motion 
of  die  head  to  the  left  or  the  right  was  at- 
tended with  torture,  the  hair  of  their  heads 
and  beards  being  frozen  into  a  solid  mass. 

4  Scenes  of  still  greater  horror  took  place 
in  those  immense  log-houses,  or  sheds,  which 
were  found  at  certain  intervals  along  the 
road  Into  these,  soldiers  and  officers  rushed 
precipitately,  and  were  huddled  togeUier  like 
so  many  cattle.  The  living,  not  ltaving 
strength  enough  to  remove  those  who  had 
died  close  to  the  fire,  sat  down  upon  U» 


passed  over  diem  without  even 
aside,  dreading  to  lengthen  dieir  march  fay 
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bodies,  till  their  own  turn  came  to  expire, 
when  they  alio  served  as  death-beds  lo 
other  victims.  Sometimes  the  fire  commu- 
nicated itself  to  the  wood  of  which  these 
sheds  were  composed,  and  then  all  tltose 
within  the  walls,  already  half-dead  with  cold, 
expired  in  die  flames.  At  Jotipranoiii,  the 
soldiers  set  fire  to  whole  houses,  in  order  to 
warm  themselves  for  a  few  moments.  The 
glare  of  these  conflagrations  attracted  crowds 
of  wretches,  whom  the  intensity  of  the  cold 
and  of  suffering  had  rendered  delirious: 
these  rushing  forward  like  madmen,  gnash- 
ing their  teeth,  and,  with  demoniac  laughter, 
precipitated  themselves  into  the  midst  of  the 
flumes,  where  they  ]>erished  in  horrible  con- 
vulsions. Their  famished  companions  looked 
on  without  affright,  and  it  is  but  too  true  that 
sonic  of  them  drew  the  half-roasted  bodies 
from  the  flames,  and  ventured  to  carry  to 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 

IOVE  IX  A  COT. 
an  unpnUieM  opera,  Ay  Mrs  Carey, 
•  of  *  baiting  Imprettions,'  a  morel. 
Pkelim. 

Wn  H  pleasure,  dear  girl,  would  I  toil  through 
the  day, 

To  procure  thee  the  comforts  of  life ; 
i,  at  night,  when  returning,  be 

if  bless  *d  with  my  sweet  little  wife. 
And,  though  Love  (it  is  said) 
Flies  from  Poverty's  shed, 
Let  us  hope,  dearest  girl,  when  we  marry, 
That,  though  frugal  our  fare, 
If  Content  should  be  there, 
4       Her  smile  may  induce  him  to  tarry. 
Jame. 

Heart-cheering  Content  is  oft  found  in  the  cot, 
Though  she  flies  from  the  dwelling  of  Pride ; 
vThen  doubt  not,  dear  Pbelim,  though  humble 
our  lot, 

With  os  she  will  deign  to  reside  — 

And,  should  Envy  or  Spleen 

For  a  moment  be  seen 
(As  the  wisest  at  times  may  be  wrong), 

When  Love  to  the  sky 

Is  beginniug  to  fly, 
We'll  recall  him  to  earth  with  a 


GENU'S. 

«  Then  it  was  that  the  first  dawn  of  poetic 
inspiration  came  upon  him ;  a  new  world  of 
beauty,  of  which,  till  then,  be  bad  never  had  a 
glimpse,  burst  upon  bis  sight.'—  Literary  Chro- 
nicle, A'«.  815. 

Touched  by  the  enchanted  wand  of  Genius,  clad 
In  robes  of  light,  asunder  burst  those  clouds 
Oblivion  darkly  round  the  youth  bad  thrown, 
And  fell  the  scales  of  ignorance  from  his  eyes ; 
Yet  the  strong  fetter*  or  a  wayward  fate, 
A  cruel  destiny,  bung  on  bim  still, 
Which,  as  be  shook  them  in  exulting  joy, 
To  view  the  glory  of  the  opening  scene, 
With  sullen  sound*  prophetic,  seemed  to  say 
'  From  us  thou  ne'er  shall  part !' 

The  dark  wild  heath, 
Where  late  be  wandered,  vex'd  with  wind  and 
storm,  , 
Without  one  lovely  flower  or  bloomy  shade, 
Was  to  a  blissful  paradise  transformed ! — 
As  Adam  from  bis  first  soft  dream  awoke, 
On 


In  all  its  pomp  of  blosblng  fruits  and  flowers, 
Its  palmy  woods,  and  cedar  forests  tall,— 
With  their  gay 
Of 

Golden 

OVr  which  the  sunbeams  their  proud  glory 
flung, 

And  waters  with  their  lustre  mocking  them,— 
While  all  was  music,  life,  and  joy,  and  love  : 
So  to  the  youth  appeared  the  immortal  fields 
Of  poesy  and  fame. 

A  swell  of  harps, 
M:tjestic,  solemn,  pl.iiutive,  wiM,  and  soft, 
Rung  in  his  cars,  like  angel*'  choial  lays 
By  dying  martyrs  beard  ' — and  they 
Tho»e  varied  harps  amid  tbe 
Like  spirits  of  brightness  in  El; 
Immortal  bards!  adorned  in  _ 
Of  stately  pomp,  wove  by  the  hand  of  Fume. 
Among  tbe  groves,  in  classic  ease,  they  strayed 
And  gathered  lily  garlands,  or  reposed 
On  mossy  bank,  flinging  their  idle  lyre 
To  the  fond  wind-god,  who,  amid  the  chords 
Wand'ring,  awoke  wild  music— or  the  sands, 
The 


He, 


The  mad 


With  during 

The  mightiest  of  the  bards  in  the 
Struck  to  tbe 
His  faltering  baud  tbe  strings,  o'er 


isles, 


wbkh  so 


Fate  had  the  awful  spell  of  silence  cast, 
Rushly  awoke,  and  onward  up  the  path— 
The  minstrel's  path  of  triumph,  spread  with 


That  to  Renown's  refulgent  temple  I 
i  ic«sea  eagerly — stming  ins  ueu>y 
Tnat  .hackled  oil  bis  energies,  to  te» 
For  ever  off — But  ah!  In 
Those  iron  gyves  still 
Their  ponderous  burden  !— 
That  wi 
With 


river  Thames,  presents  a  greater 
picturesque  scene*  to  the  pencil  of  the  artist 
and  the  eye  of  the  connoisseur,  than  any 
other  city  in  Europe.  In  it  are  comprised 
the  massive  remains  of  rude  a^es — the  sim- 
plest and  roost  superb  model*  of  pointed  ar- 
chitecture— the  most  stupendous  as  well  as 
the  choicest  "specimens  of  Italian  style — and 
some  of  the  best  revivals  of  the  classic  struc- 
tures of  Greece  and  Rome.' 

\\  e  feel  rnitrhtily  di«poted  to 
correctness  of  this  assertion,  s 
that  it  is  to  be  understood  run 
It  is,  however,  comfortable  to  be  told, 
our  own  metropolis  is  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  cities  in  Europe;  for  we  had 
hitherto  always  been  of  opinion  that,  in 
proportion  to  its  extent,  it  exhibits  much 
less  of  either  picturesque  or  architectural 
scenery  than  any  other :  while  its  gene- 
ral character  is*  certainly  any  thing  hut 
imposing.  But  ^^'^j  ^  'exhf 
bits,  wtth  one  or  two ! 


splendid 
all  Us  n 


It.l 


With 

Eternal  Alps  to' 
To  Fame's  fait 
flung, 


In  deep  despair,  t 
■  high  cherubic 


FINE  ARTS. 

nr.Aiu's  views  or  London,  nos.  r.  \xn  it. 

CoxHiutBED  as  engravings,  these  views 
possess  mud)  elegance  and  taste,  although 
we  must  candidly  confess  that  they  are  not 
altogether  what  we  were  prepared  to  behold 
after  reading  the  prospectus,  which  is  some- 
what pompous  and  quackish.  'The  Capital 
of  the  British  empire,'  «iys  the  address  to  the 
public,  '  contains  a  more  extensive  variety  of 
ancient  and  mn^uiiiceul  objects  for  graphic 
and,  in  conjunction  with  the 


•  This  alludes  to  that  stubborn  silence  and 
haughty  neglect  which  alt  those  reviewers  that 
pretend  to  be  tbe  chief  directors  of  the  public 
taste,  have  shown  to  the  author's  two  epic 
poems  of  *  The  Royal  Minstrel*  and  *  Rogvald,' 
which  will  ever  remain  a  convincing  proof  of 
that  great  liberality  which  marks  the  present 
of  literature  and  universal 


Us  numerous  squares,  there  is  not  one 
that  has  any  pretension  to  architectural  gran- 
deur ;  for  Fitnoy  Square  is  in  an  unfiiiUhcl 
state,  and  tbe  south  side  of  St.  James's  Square 
is  occupied  bv  mean  houses.  The  truth  i.<, 
there  his  not  hitherto  been  any  popular  feel- 
ing among  us  for  architecture,  else  why  dn 
not  our  patrician  families  and  wwrewr- 
riefce*  indulge  it?  Certainty  not  because 
it  is  too  expensive;  for  as  much  is  some- 
times bud  out  in  chalked  floors,  exotics 
and   other   temporary  decorations  for  a 

bestow  on  the  mansion  itself  a  stone  front 
of  elegant  architecture.  The  fact  is,  archi- 
tecture is  not  the  fashion,  and  that  is  saying 
every  thing :  there  are,  however,  some  indi- 
cations of  a  better  taste  beginning  to  appear; 
whether  merely  transient  or.  not,  time  must 
discover.  Rat  we  are  digressing  terribly, — 
at  least,  so  we  fear  many  of  our  readers  will 
think. 

'  Of  these  diversified  and  attractive  ob- 
jects,' continues  the  address,  'either  uU" 

waters  of  the  river,  and  the  man 
stituents  of  splendid  landscape  in 
and  its  vicinity,  the  work  now  submitted  to 
the  public  will  be  composed.  Other  graphic 
pubfitnlinns  have  heretofore  appeared,  em- 
bracing detached  features  of  the  present  com- 
prehensive one ;  but  a  select  series  of  views, 
conveying  a  just  ami  connected  representa- 
tion of  the  architectural  and  pictorial  beauties 
of  the  metropolis  and  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, has  hitherto  lieen  a  dtiidaatuin 

4  In  the  choice  of  subjects  for  ao  important 
and  patriotic  an  undertaking,  such  only  have 
been  adopted  as,  from  their  intrinsic  jrrandeur 
or  their  association  with  scenes  of  an  impres- 
sive character,  are  capable  of  interesting  and 
j  gratifvin;;  u  refined  taste.  Amouu  these,  the 
many  noble  and  enchanting  views  formed  by 
the  recent  improvements  in  the  environs  of 
London,  and  particularly  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Regent's  rark,  hold  a  ronspicn- 
^ph^,  and  add  a  ne^  adornment  io.hr 
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No*.  »e  should  realty  like  to  know,  w  hat 
mapie  of  selection  was  adopted,  when  the 
iiuwnetoo  .Vrcade  was  made  choice  of  for 
*  of  the  subjects.    For  our  own  part,  we 
wii  bwe  wtwSed  to  Uve  teen  Mr  Heath's 
no  Usler  employed:  surely,  tlie court-yard 
l*  adjowioK  noble  mansion  would  have 
retcUed  a  srene  more  worthy  of  representa- 
'-"(l.  Beudes,  we  fear  that,  if  the  artists 
,-"renl  io  this  manner,  thev  will  have  eom- 
their  proposed  number  of  plate*,  w ith- 
*fl  waring  many  interesting  subjects,  as  the 
t  a  limited  to  sixty  plates.    W  e  should 


*t  art  yet 
'*  a  my  collection  of  views,  or  any 
vrt  of  importance, — in  preference  to  such, 
"saunce  a«  the  Tower,  Ixmdon  Bridge, 
'■xcBKond  Hill,  fee.  which  hare  been 
'  'feeated  over  and  over  i  zi i  n  Tlve  new 
' of  the  Rank,  and  some  of  the  in- 
"n*  roans  of  that  pile, — the  beautiful  por- 
nf  Si  Pancras,  Corent  Garden  Theatre, 
trVsSchanl,  the  l  niversuv  Cwb-House, 
*  Riekmond  Terrace  at  Whitehall,  the 


two  small  windows  in  the  loggia  arc  in  as 
wretched  and  paltry  a  taste  as  can  well  be 
cooceived.    Surely,  with  a  very  little  exer- 

looking  windows*.  With  respect  to  tlie 
door,  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  J»thbury  is  at 
such  a  tremendous  distance  from  Moorhcld*, 
else  die  architect  might  perhaps  have  taken 
a  hint  from  die  entrance  to  the  Bank  in 
l'rinces  Street,  and  have  produced  something 
more  tasteful  and  more  appropriate 


fore  us,  and  deal  our  censure  or  our  praise, 

not  in  proportion  to  their  histrionic  talents, 
but  their  private  conduct.  The  treatment  of 
Mr.  Keau  by  the  press  had  almost  terrified 
all  our  managers,  who,  w  e  believe,  were  on 
the  point  of  consulting  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  oilier  learned  divines,  as  to 
drawing  up  a  catechism  by  whirl)  tin  \  im.  lit 
test  all  future  aspirants  for  the  stage ;  the  re- 
ception of  Miss  Fcote  has,  however,  given 
them  hopes  that  they  need  not  resort  to  such 
an  alternative,  at  which  they  heartily  rejoice, 


what,  both  in  hue  and  every  other  respect,  justly  thinking  that  it  would  be  as  easy  for  a 

1 ....  1  .   1 . 1       _   •  l  *-  ■  -  _l   . . .    if    ii  i  ,  S  •  I.   „ f  —  11..   


"«*trt>  would  at  least  Wave  novelty  to  re- 
'^Cwnd  then,  and  would  not  have  failed 
'  ***  iaterest  and  attention  at  the  outset 
*  tlx  *Brk.  We  are  of  opinion,  also,  that 
' r  '•  **v  already  given  are  of  rather  too  ge- 
•"t-  «wutv,  at  least  to  satisfy  those  who 
,1"  *t  MrhitecUiral  olijects  to  l>e  as  cor- 
**4a*d  as  the  use  of  the  plates, 
«  bv  no  means  considerable,  will  ad- 
Ik  bindings  in  the  Kegeat s  Park, 
"  of  those  connected  with  the 


looks  more  like  a  tradesman's 
than  a  do 

lie  ally,  when  we  see  tliuse  who  style  them- 
selves architects  commit  such  egregious  so- 
(  lectsms  in  point  of  taste,  we  can  hardly  help 
;  suspecting  that  those  features  of  their  build- 
j  incs  winch  are  really  Rood  are  only  acci- 
dentally so,  for  it  would  be  hard  indeed  if 
tho*e  w  ho  seem  to  pick  the  different  part<  of 
an  edifice  merely  at  random,  did  not  now 
and  then  chance  to  introduce 
irood  among  much  that  is  poor 
Experiments  in  architecture  should  always 
be  made  either  with  models  or  on  paper,  not 
with  brick  and  mortar ;  for  it  ia  not  in  every 
case  convenient  to  adopt  audi  a  corrective 
process  as  that  w  hich  " 
Westminster  Hall. 


in  that-  netghlxnirhood,  will 
J  look  much  better  on  paper  than  in 
:  we  are  sorry,  however,  to  perceive 
c*  "m  here  the  best  specimens  do  not  op- 
>"  to  be  selected,  at  least  if  we  may  judge 
that  which  is  (riven — namely,  that  very 
*H  raace  of  buildings  with  cupolas,  winch 
wdingiy  bad  taste, 
certainly  performed  his 
in  a  manner  that  will  not  de- 
;vi  (rum  his  repatation,  but  we  really  cao- 
sv  at  present  that  the  draftsmen  have 
,Jc*  madi  that  wdl  add  to  theirs.   We  trust. 


VI'.  Heath  has 


star  aowtx 


in  an  unfinished  state,  is 
«  "jfnplrted ;  -and.  although  tliere  certain- 
:  n  much  that  might  easily  be  improved, 
*w  j  arts  that  do  not  display  the  purest 
^-tsettaral  taste,  the  general  effect  is  bold, 
J '  y  no  means  devoid  of  character.  This 
rcay  he  considered  as  divided  into 
^  WtrcoluTOns,  by  two  columns  ■    i  •  ■ 


of  these 
forming  a 
: the  ex- 
a  blank 

/or  panel  above  it.   A  considerably 
\v  %ht  of  steps,  leading  up  to  the  loggia 
i*  fx*tia%  najejaxt  an  air  of  stateliness  to 
but  the  principal  dew  and  the 


-  '•suians  Ihreo   are  open,  fori 
[ :~-<Jy  recessed  loggia;  and  those  at 
"'■antes  rh>sed,  baring  a  door,  and 
''•'no*  ut  nanei  above  it.    A  rv>n<i 


Among  the  pictures  sold  during  tl 
exhibition  at  the  British  Gallery 
Enchanted  Island,  hv  Mr.  Dauby,'  purchased 
by  John  Gibbons,  Esq.,  for  300  guineas;  a 
Scene  in  Bristol  Harbour,  by  G.Jones,  It.  A. 
for  100  guineas,  by  Sir  Thomas  I-awrenee ; 
Pandora  crowned  by  the  Seasons,  by  Mr. 
Etty,  for  130  guineas,  to  Sir  Thomas  Law. 
reuce;  the  C  hampion,  by  Mr.  Eastlake,  for 
150  guineas,  by  W illiam  Hutchinson,  Esq. ; 
the  Ileview,  by  Mr.  Farrier,  for  70  guineas, 
by  P.  Eilams,  Esq.  ;  Othello  relating  his 
History,  by  Mr.  Fradelle,  for  150  guineas,  by 
John  Marshall,  Esq.;  the  Burial  of  Christ, 
by  Mr.  Northcote,  wUl,  for  150  guineas,  to 
the  British  Institution  ;  Boys  launching  a 
Bunt,  by  Mr.  Frazer,  for  70  guineas,  by  the 
Countess  de  Grey  :  Rummaging  an  Old 
Wardrobe,  by  Mr.  Good,  for  80  guineas,  by 
John  Hutton,  Esq. 


camel  to  pass  through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  as 
for  an  actor  or  actress  to  pass  such  ati  ordeal 
as  seemed  preparing  for  them. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  we  arc  die  richest, 
bravest,  best-informed,  and  most  moral  peo- 
ple on  earth;  in  short,  we  arc  '  most  wisest, 
virtuousest,  best ;'  but  Uiat  we  are  the  most 
consistent  we  dare  not  affirm.  We  are  no 
apologists  for  levity  of  morals,  either  on  or 
ofT  the  stage,  but  we  hate  cant,  and,  above  all, 
we  deprecate  that  personal  pique  or  private 
animosities  should  U-  gratified  by  stabs  under 
the  cloak  of  morality.  We  know  nothing  of 
Mr.  Kean,  but  as  an  eminent  actor;  we  ne- 
ver exchanged  words  with  liim,  and  never 
saw  him  off  the  singe  but  once:  we  have, 
therefore,  no  friend  to  serve  in  noticing  the 
rancorous  hostility  with  which  be  has  been 
treated,  and  we  appreciate  too  highly  the 
value  of  morality,  in  man  or  woman,  to 
die  apologist  of  vice.  W  e  have  I 


DRAMA. 

STACK  MORALITY  MR.  KEAN — HIM  FOOTE. 

Dramatic 


no  longer  called  on  to  express  our  opinions  of 
plays  and  performances,  since  it  now  be- 
comes our  first  duty  to  investigate  the  moral 
characters  of  the  individuals  who  appear  be- 


*  The  same  remark  will  apply  to  those  in 
the  portico  of  the  new  chuicb  at  Langham 
Place.  Surely  it  would,  in  both  cases,  bare 
been  better  to  bave  omitted  tbem  altogether,  as 
sufficient  light  for  the  vestibule  might  have 
been  obtained  by  panelling  the  door  wiib 
pbite  g!.i&«,  protected  by  rich  open  or  perfo- 
rated metal  work  of  either  bronze  or  gilt  brass, 
so  as  to  convert  an  expedient  into  an  orna- 
ment }— but  architects  are  the  last  people  to 
make  a  virtue  of  necessity. 


in  appearing  on  the  stage  a  < 
immoralities  had  become  notorious;  we  re- 
joiced that  a  British  audience  vindicated  its 
character  by  expressing,  and  that  most  de- 
cidedly, its  censure  on  that  conduct, — but  here 
our  hostility  ceased  ;  and  from  this  moment 
oppositon  became  a  wanton  or  malicious  per- 
secution,—  we  had  almost 
combination  : 
driving  Mr. 
making  him 
have  bad  a  good  ground 
persons  who  had  caused  it. 

A  British  audience  may  be  intemperate, 
but  it  never  continues  vindictive,  and,  after 
the  first  night,  the  hostility  to  Mr.  Kean  was 
evidently  that  of  a  faction,  weak  in  number 
and  contemptible  as  to  character ;  nor  could 
all  the  goadings  of  the  diurnal  press,  bow- 
ever  .  arnesUv  directed  to  that  object,  suc- 
ceed in  keeping  alive  the  embers  of  dissatis- 
faction. In  vain  did  the  Times  bullv,  and 
call  Mr.  Kean  a  baboon  ;  we  beg  pardon — it 
did  not  do  this  in  vain,  for  it  disgusted 
every  person  of  die  least  feeling,  and  excited 
a  suspicion  that  other  motives  than  those  of 
vindicating  public  morality  actuated  the 
writer.  Indeed,  the  writer  in  the  Times  has 
been  openly  accused  by  another  journal, 
British  Press,  of  wanting  to  raise  Mr. 
i  the  n:;ns  of  Kean ;  but  although 
made  no  reply  to  this,  w  e  do  not  be- 
lieve it.  In  abusing  Mr.  Kean,  the  Times 
thought  it  was  taking  the  popular  side  of  the 
question,  and,  although  it  found  the  public 
would  not  support  the  continued  persecution, 
it  was  too  obstinate  to  retrace  its  steps.  We 
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ans tlic  less  inclined  to  think  die  Time*  has 
any  view  of  favouring  Mr.  Macready  at  the 
expense  of  Mr.  Kean,  liecause,  *>  far  as  we 
recollect,  that  journal  has  generally  lieeu  by 
much  die  mwt  favourable  to  die  latter  geti- 
denian  ;  hut  jierhaps  both  these  acton  might 
address  their  critics  in  the  language  of  Sliak- 


-'  Trust  ye? 


With  every  minute  do  ye  change  a  breath, 
And  he  that  waa  your  h-tle  is  now  your  darling.' 

The  good  sense  of  die  public,  while  it  has 
severely  reprehended  Mr.  Kean,  has  proved 
that  it  is  not  inexorable.  As  to  Miss  Foot*.', 
she  had  less  to  fear :  her  frnittv  was  not  un- 
common, and  her  sex  was  sufficient,  in  some 
degree,  to  protect  her :  though  the  treatment 
of  Mr.  Kean  might  have  given  her  some  un- 
easiness. Whether  litis  was  really  the  case 
or  not,  wc  will  not  pretend  to  say  ;  but  she 
braved  all  dangers,  and  appeared  on  Satur- 


aangers, 

day  night  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  in  die 
character  of  T^titia  Hardy,  in  Mrs.  Cowley's 
comedy  of  The  Belle' t  Stratagem.  The  house 
was  crowded  to  excess  in  every  part,  and  her 
reception  was  euthusiastic. 

This  reception  has  been  invidiously  con- 
trasted with  that  of  Kean,  hy  some  of  die 
daily  journals ;  we  by  no  means  wish  to  les- 
sen the  sympathy  felt  for  a  female — 

■  ■  ■'  Who  stoops  to  folly, 
And  finds  too  late  that  men  betray  j' 

but  it  is  an  act  of  justice  to  all  parties,  and 
above  all  to  the  public,  that  the  case  should 
be  fairly  stated.  Great  stress  is  laid  by  one 
journalist  on  the  modesty  of  Miss  Foote,  in 
suffering  a  few  weeks  to  elapse  after  her  ac- 
tion against  Mr.  ilayne,  before  she  ap|M»ared 
on  the  stage ;  we  should  be  the  first  to  ap- 
preciate this  modesty,  did  it  exist,  although 
we  hare  no  idea  of  limiting  morality  to  the 
age  of  a  fortnight  or  a  month ;  and  we  are 
here  reluctantly  compelled  tn  draw  a  parallel 
between  Miss  Foote  and  Mr.  Kean.  It  is 
well  known  that  Mr.  Kean  was  engaged  at 
Urury  Lane  Theatre,  aruL.eren  announced, 
before  die  season  commenced ;  his  appear- 
ance, though  ill-timed,  was  the  result  of 
previous  arrangement,  and  was  probably 
urged  more  earnestly  than  it  would  have 
been,  on  account  of  the  notorious  cir- 
cumstances which  had  transpired  in  the  in- 
terval  between  his  entraeement  and  api>ear- 
ance.  Here  we  find  Mr.  Kean  under  a  po- 
ngreement,  which  Mr.  EUtston  could, 


Her  first  appearance 
announced  in  the  ne 


How  elands  the  case  with  Miss  Foote? 
She  brings  an  action  for  a  breach  of  promise 
of  marriage  against  a  foolish  gentleman,  who 
had  agreed  to  lake  her  with  all  her  imperfce- 
' lions  on  her  head,  aldiough  she  had  been 
•in  keeping  with  another.  She  agrees  to 
her  affections,  and  abandon  two 
had  by  her  seducer.  The  trial 
interest  in  the  theatrical  world, 
ifH^ct  sli  r3  n  ^  $  rdiof  f*»      « ^C^O  -       t  tli  |-S 

-time,  Miss  Foote  is  without  any  engagement 
mt  any  theatre ;  but  such  a  fillip  is  this  expo- 
sure supposed  to  give  her  popularity,  that 
the  tmttil  managers  of  Covent  Garden  hasten 
to  her,  and,  instead  nf  nine  guineas  »  week, 
her  former  salary,  give  her  twenty  guineas., 


,  and,  we  believe,  ; 
newspapers  within  a  fbrt- 
trial.    It  is  true,  that  she  did 
some  weeks;  but  it  was  not 
Miss  Foote  felt  abashed,  or  that  the 
managers  were  afraid  of  shocking  public  de-  ' 
licacy :  the  true  secret  of  her  delayed  appear-  ! 
ance  was  that  the  pantomime  drew  full 
houses,  and  it  was  not  deemed  necessary  tn 
interrupt  the  tide  of  success  at  the  moment, 
well  knowing  that  Miss  Foote 'a  appearance 
would  attract  at  any  time.    We  challenge  ' 
the  Covent  Garden  managers  to  deary  this,  if . 
they  can. 

We  hare  one  more  remark  to  make,  as  re-  ' 
gards  the  two  cases  of  Mr.  Kean  and  Miss 
Foote:  it  was  urged,  as  an  additional  crime  ] 
in  Mr.  Kean,  that  ho  selected,  for  his  re-ap-  j 
pea  ranee,  a  play  in  which  so  many  passnires 
were  applicable  to  his  recent  conduct,  al- 
though it  is  notorious  that  he  has,  invariably, 
for  several  years,  commenced  every  season 
with  Kichard  the  'Html.  But  let  that  pass ; 
and  we  will  ask,  who  selected  die  play  of  'Jae 
hdk't  Stratagem  for  Miss  Footes  first  ap- 
pearance?— and  if  the  choice  was  not  made 
solely  on  account  of  die  applicability  of 
numberless  passages  to  her  situation.  The 
(act  is,  that  die  play  abounds  with  clap-traps 
which  an  audience  could  not  rail  of  applying 
to  her,  and  which  they  did  ao  apply.  A  few 
of  those  passages,  which  the  audience  marked 
by  obstreperous  applause,  we  shall  quote. 
Thus,  when  Mrs.  Hacket,  speaking  of  Letitia 
Hardy,  says,  *  Had  she  not  an  expecting  lover 
in  town  all  the  time  ?  Site  meets  him  diis 
morning  at  die  lawyer's ;  I  hope  shell  charm 
him ;  site's  the  vecetat  girl  m  Ike  mirU  f  the 
audience -at  once  'caught  the  idea,*  as  Ma- 
thews says  in  one  of  his  pieces.  On  her  own 
a p  pearai  ice  she  has  to  say ,'  It  is  not  my  toilette 
that  can  serve  me ;'  this  produced  thunders 
of  applause,  as  did  die  following  passage : — 

'  Men  are  all  dissemblers,  flatterers,  de- 
ceivers I  Have  I  not  beard  a  thousand  limes 
of  my  hair,  my  eyes,  my  shape— all  made 
for  victory!  and  to-day,  when  I  bent  my 
whole  heart  on  one  poor  conquest,  I  have 
proved  that  all  those  imputed  charms  amount 
to  nothing.'  , 

When  she  said,  '  D'ye  think  a  body  does 
not  know  how  to  talk  to  a  sweetheart '.  lie 
is  not  the  first  I  had  j*  and  again,  when  site 
observes,  '  My  face  is  my  fortune,'  few  per- 
sons present  but  must  have  felt  that  these 
were  the  'charms'  and  'mighty  magic*  by 
which  she  had  gained  admirers.  ' 

On  her  first  entrance,  Miss  Foote  seemed 
overwhelmed  with  the  kindness  of  her  re- 
ception :  but  she  soon  recovered  her  self-pos- 
session, and  we  never  saw  her  play  better  in 
any  character.  In  the  song  •  Where  are  you 
going,  rny  pretty  maid,'  she  combined  a  happy- 
mixture  of  archness  and  simplicity,  and  was 
encored.  She  was  admirably  sustained  by 
Mr.  Charles  Kemble,  Jones,  Fawcett,  and 
Mrs.  Gihbs.  On  Tuesday  night  the  play  was 
repeated  to  a  full  house,  but  it  was  by  no 
means  so  crowded  as  on  Monday ;  and  this 
circumstance,  as  well  as  die  audiences  of  die 
rival  theatre,  convince  us  that,  whatever  ephe- 
meral success  die  frailties  of  actors  or  ac- 
tresses may  gain  by  the  public  curiosity,  in 


the  end,  a  good  moml  character  will  i 
the  most  permanent  fame  and  profit. 

We  should  hare  been  the  last  to  drag  the 
private  characters  of  actors  into  a  dramatic 
critique,  but  it  has  been  timed  on  ns  hy  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  we  certain! v  fed  with  the 
.lolm  Hull  'who  has  been  quiet  on  this  occa- 
sion) tiiat '  we  cannot  see  I  tow  the  public  ire 
to  he  rigidly  moral  in  Husseil  Street,  and 
amiably  liberal  in  Dow  Street'  We  sha'l 
iw  take  leave  of  the  subject,  and  trust  thai, 
future,  we  shall  have  nodiiug  tn  do  with 


hut  to  notice  dieir  pet- 
i  on,  and  not  off,  the  stage. 


LITERATURE  AND  SCIENCE. 

Gi  i  mo  Gr.soi.xo,  a  popular  dramatic  writer 
at  Naples,  whose  comedies  have  been  i*f- 
forineu  with  great  suooais  by  the  Fabbriehea 
company,  is  publishing  a  scries  of  his  piece*, 
in  monthly  numbers.  The  subjects  of  tbe« 
dramas  are  principally  founded  on  the  re- 
cords and  traditions  of  Neapolitan  Instory, 
as  their  titles  denote:  viz.  G.  B.  Yko;  G. 
II.  deUa  Porta;  the  Tailor  of  Santa  Sofa; 
Saniiaarius ;  the  Marriage  of  the  fawkr 
Ziiigaro,  &c  It  is  rather  remarkable  tint 
lie  should  not  yet  have  made  Salvator  Uun, 
tlie  hero  of  any  of  his  coin|>oi>it>uas,  as  tar 
bfe  of  that  remarkable  man  would  funuaN 
more  than  one  event  abounding  in  dramatic 
interest. 

The  novel  of  St.  Johnstoun,  or  the  Last 
Yarl  of  Cowrie  (see  Literary  Chnmklr, 
1823),  has  been  translated  into  German.  A 
foreign  journal,  speaking  of  tiiis  work,  sot. 
diat  it  has  been  attributed  to  a  Scotch  kdr. 


who  has  here  shown  herself  a 
of  the  Great  Unknown. 

Cicognara  is  publishing  an  octavo  cdtfjtn 
of  his  history  of  Modem  Sculpture,  with  ad- 
ditions and  corrections.  The  work  will  I* 
comprised  in  seven  volumes,  four  of  «W> 
have  already  appeared. 

An  Italian  translation  of  the  BigrajAr 
UnitxTtetle  is  now  in  the  course  of  pt*b>  >- 
tion  at  Venice.  Several  men  of  letters, 
among  whom  are  die  editors  of  the  Ddfotm 
ItiJitma  and  die  Aitltjogia  tii  Hremuh»* 
lent  their  assistance  to  the  work,  and  will  aut 
oidy  correct  many  of  the  former  articles  of 
Italian  biography,  but  supply  new  ones 

At  Mihm,  M.  Cnstodi  has  published.  i° 
two  yob.  8vo.  a  collection  of  many  e*sav> 
and  papers,  by  the  late  Joseph  Uaretti,  w'>>" 
died  in  London,  in  1789.  Thb  work.  e»»- 
tied  Stritti  SaltiiHtditi  erwi,  4*.coatt«« 
several  scarce  nieces  hy  Baretti,  and  wo* 
never  before  published. 

An  interesting  work  is  announced  in 
French  journals,  entided  Hfmuim  vrr  « 
Greet,  or  a  History  of  the  War  of  Indepen- 
dence, with  topographical  (aaas,  kc- 
Maxime  llaybaud,  formerly  aid-de-camuj w 
the  president  of  the  Greek  gotenwnsut.  1* 
work  will  contain  an  historical  iniroductw") 
by  Alp  lUbbe. 

'Fx  Sumach  Puwy..— Mr.  Jukess  ckum  w 
die  merit  of  first  using  a  pump  to  char 
stomachs  of  drunkards  and  suicides  int'"' 
country,  has  called  forth  Dr  lire,  «f  M*» 
!.gow,  who  asserts  that  lie  u  •  entitkal  M>  tn* 
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ueia  of  fir»t  having  described  the  employ - 
it-jt  of  a  c.iinitchoue  tul>e  ami  syringe  for 
,  ;r,.~  nt  r«  siio\ui^  poisons  or  morbid 
auners  from  the  buoiiui  srtomaeh.'  The 
i  <iw  add*,  Willi  great  naivete,  '  It  is  by  no 
>  u--  u:m«ti;il  t'..i  a  professor  to  tiltd  cim- 
•jjiMca  sf  hi*  own,  promulgated  in  his  pub- 
lic lectures,  afterwards  appropriated  and 
tufcloff  by  wine  individual  at  a  " 
jhsy  of  my  chemical  student*  repair 
to  it  the  era!  of  the  session.'  Dr.  Ure  adds 
iteiilrate  from  Mr.  Robertson,  class  a»- 
"•■cct  n  Anderson's  Institution,  which  clear- 
l<  *«Qflbrihr>  the  fails  stated  in  hi*  letter. 
UaAamit  George  Jandsay,  R.  \.  has 
ath  invented  a  machine,  which  lie  terms  a 
liaae  Circus  tor,'  by  which  means  he  can 
l*«  largest  ships  of  war  in  any  posi- 

h  is  a  singular  but  assured  fact,  that  die 
it  punted  Tolunie  of  the  great  Scotch 
■  '«a'j  new  work,  The  Crusaders,  was 

i  la,- i  rvni  lin.H- than  !wu  n  tin  a.'". 

On  «fait  occasion  it  happened  to  be  here  we 
««<  ascertain.  Tlie  delay  in  the  apjtear- 
■^t'-sf  the  work,  we  Understand,  arises  from 
<■•»*  raetLUal  change  which  the  author 
h  advisable  to  make  in  the  volume  — 

A»e»  juumal,  called  4  The  Telegraph,"  has 
i^*«4  at  Stockholm,  the  first  number  of 
wtuck  baa  drawn  on  the  publisher  an  action 
:"-«tfe<kuiceUor. 
I »  sated  in  accounts  from  Stockholm, 
Sir  Walter  Scott  will  pay  a  visit  in  the 
*ponete  Sweden  and  Norway,  and  that  this 
• . ,.;  »  on  account  of  a  novel,  the  subject  of 
is  token  from  the  Norwegian  history, 
"'  wbaeb  he  is  now  engaged. 
Two  stoat  carriages  arrived  on  the  2d  of 
worth  at  Dijon.    Thev  are  carrying 
■-■n  Marseilles  to  Pari*  an  Egyptian  sareo- 
\^<^S  ornamented  l»oth  outside  and  in  with 
:u«!titt)de  of  roerodyphics.    ThL<  tomb 
***»»  of  itself  ninewii  tbmnaiul  weight, 
»>i  the  cover  eleven ;  it  is  four  feet  and  a 
£  high,  four  feet  broad,  and  eight  long. 
KKHwmeirt  tjf  atitkmitj  has  been  bought 

•  merriment. —  French  {taper. 

M  Mdhert.  who  hat  been  seven  years  tn 
'**  I  sited  States,  has  sent  to  Paris  an  ira- 
1&rtae  number  of  subjects  for  tlie  Museum 
■  Natural  History,  collected  on  that  conti- 
tm-  Among  thetn  are  200  mammifera,  of 
45  are  ahve ;  4O0  specie*  of  birds, 
'w  of  whurh  were  wanting  in  the  museum  ; 
'*>  species  of  reptile*,  200  of  fish,  500 
30  art;  new  species,  and 
&c.  besides  botanical  and 
- —, —  -uhjerts. 

*  "mi. — M.  Pons,  famous  for  his  dis- 

*  tries  of  comets,  astronomer  at  tlie  Hoval 

'  •servatory  of  Malta,  in  die   duchy  of 
h  no  longer  director  of  that  esta- 
•-Wnt.    A  rather  strange  reform  in  the 
«*  public  instruction  in  that  country, 
•Wtjakg  some  professorsh.1*  in  the  Ly- 
HKluded,  it  is  not  known  how,  a 
distinct  from  them. 

be- 


situatinn  in  the  Royal  Observatory  at  Mar- 
seilles, left  it  only  after  repeated  invitations, 
and  almost  against  his  will,  in  compliance 
with  tlie  urgent  entreaties  of  the  late  queen, 
Maria  Ixnusa,  Duchess  of  I.ucca.  A  decree 
was  at  that  time  issued,  promising  M.  Pons, 
if  he  would  come  to  Lucca,  full  indemnity 
for  the  loss  of  his  place,  and  of  his  country, 

Vim—.  Mf.  Koberts  having 
a  number  of  gentlemen,  to 
prove  the  utility  of  an  apparatus  of  his  own 
invention  for  tlie  preservation  of  lite  where 
noxious  vapour  exists,  and  for  the  recovery 
of  property  in  ca*e*  of  tire,  where  it  would 
lie  utterly  impossible  for  any  person,  without 
Uiis  apparatus,  to  exist,— the  foundry  of  the 
Earl  of  ihtlcarras  whs  fixed  on  for  the  experi- 
ment.  At  twenty  minutes  before  twelve,  the 
stove  (about  sev  en  yard*  long  and  four  wide) 
having  been  previously  supplied  with  a  quan- 
tity of  hay,  cotton  waste,  brimstone,  <cc, 
which  was  set  fire  to,  was  entered  by  Ro- 
berts, his  head  being  covered  with  a  leathern 
hood,  in  which  were  glass  eyes,  and  to  which 
a  long  leathern  pipe  was  attached,  to  serve  as 
a  conductor  of  air,  which  had  been  previ- 
ously punfcd  by  passing  through  water,  to 
his  mouth.  He  remained  in  the  stove  twenty 
minutes,  Uiougb,  from  the  noxious  effluvia 
which,  on  occasionally  opening  the  door,  we 
were  enabled  to  inhale,  we  feel  very  positive 
that  no  individual,  without  this  apparatus, 
could  have  remained  half  a  minute.  During 
the  time  of  his  l>eing  in,  be  was  frequently 
questioned  as  to  how  be  felt  himsalf,  and  his 
answer  was,  in  every  instance, '  Vary  well ;' 
indeed,  after  he  had  remained  aliout  half 
the  time,  be  desired  that  additional  brim- 
stone, 4c,  might  be  thrown  in,  and  his 
wishes  were  immediately  complied  with. 
When  he  had  t»een  confined  in  the  stove 
fifteen  minutes,  many  of  the  gentlemen  ex- 
pressed a  wish  Uiat  he  might  be  liberated, 
but  he  preferred  remaining,  to  prove  the 
efficacy  of  his  apparatus.  On  coming  out  of 
the  place,  when  tlie  hood  was  taken  off  his 
head,  he  appeared  in  an  extreme  state  of 
perstanition,  his  shirt  being  as  wet  as  if  re- 
cently immersed  in  water.  When  questioned 
as  to  the  effect  it  had  on  his  breathing,' he 
|  replied,  that  he  foil  not  the  least  iuconunoded, 
i  but  could  have  remained  some  time  longer,  if 
I  it  had  been  necessary.  His  appearance  bore 
k  no  indication  of  that  of  a  man  who  had  been 
confined  in  so  loathsome  a  dungeon,  but  as 
!  if  heated  by  great  bodily  exertion.    We  feel 

1  tirulars,  to'draw,  rf  possible,  the  att*nlion*of 
the  public  to  tlie  valuable  invention  of  a  bard- 
working  man,  which,  we  doubt  not,  will 
prove  of  incalculable  benefit  in  the  saving  of 
property,  and  lie  the  means  of  saving  many 
lives.  The  Rev.  J.  Dunn,  Mr.  W.  Taylor, 
Mr.  Hnliburton,  Mr.  Paley,  and  many  other 
scientific  gentlemen,  were  present,  and  ex- 
pressed themselves  perfectly  satisfied.  Roberts 
is  by  trade  a  miner,  and  a  native  of  St.  Helen's, 
in  this  county.  Tlie  apparatus  has  occupied 
his  attention,  at  intervals,  for  the  last  seven 
years ;  and,  though  a  very  illiterate  man,  and 
not  at  all  able  to  explain,  scientifically,  the 


principle  of  his  invention,  he  has,  never- 
theless, so  far  succeeded  iu  bringing  it  to 
perfection,  that  the  benefit  likely  to  accrue 
from  it  will  be  great. — Prttton  Pilot. 
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THS  BEE, 

OU,  FACTS,  rtttCfN,  AND  RBCOM.ReTIOXSS. 

OS   WITXLSSIXC  THE  LATE  MR.  OA.Nt't's 
FIM  RAI  . 

Though  Holbein,  in  Uie  «  Dance  of  Death,* 
Has  symbols  drawn  his  race  to  save, 

A  Damn  il  seldom  io  a  bearse — 
And  rarely  in  the  grace. 

a  daxoi  r.ors  auCTT. 
A  pretty  girl  will  always  have 

The  softest  things  said  to  her ; 
Men*'  eyes  will  wander  after  her, 

And  tune  their  lips  "to  woo  her. 
When  caught  in  Hymen's  tangled  net, 

One  claims  her  for  hit  wooing; 
But,  if  the  should  inconstant  he, 

Her  prettiucss  is  ruin.  /.a. p. 

Horace.    Hook  I.    CM*  38.  (Imitated.) 
Your  cottly  dinner*,  hoy,  I  hate, 
Aad  all  the  pageantry  of  state, 
Vast  glittering  piles  of  massive  plate 

Which  cover  lukewarm  tare. 
Sot  joiut*  of  burly  Best'*  days, 
But  neat,  nice"  anlft  *cA<mf«  «  la  lmi$r, 
My  palate  pleases,  and  claim  ray  lays: 

What  can  with  tltes*  compare. 

When  sptead  my  board,  kind  I 


table, 
port, 

ifUiese  the  bJt  ID  freely  sport,  ' 

Quebec  Mercury, 1 
Nt  wspgpcr  Wimdcrs. —  Pby*urfii((icul 
coverict.—- On  Fr.dav  night  a  young  woman, 
living  near  the  Cheshire  Cheese  porter-house, 
at  Chelsea,  was  safely  delivered  of  three 
children.  What  adds  to  the  smgularrty  Af 
the  case  is — they  arc  all  iUe^ttiimUt.—'uri- 
tuh  Trawtl,T,  January  31. 

'  Firtvmxtc  Kicape .' — On  December  the 
20th,  four  men,  belonging  to  die  parish  of 
Leuk,  formed  the  rash  project  of  penetrating 
into  the  Will, us  by  the  Ravylberg,  to  purchase 
brandy.'  *  •  ■  They  ventured  on  a  small 
bridge,  which  unites  two  poinut  of  a  rock, 
and  one  of  them,  a  young  man,  aged  tweaty- 
thnse,  lost  his  self-command,  slipped  off,  and 
fell  down  the  terrible  precipice  beneath.'  »  •  • 
«  He  was  a  corpse,  mulflatoa  and  coven^wTm 
wounds.'  And  yet  doth  the  Times  entitle 
a '  fortunate  escape/ 
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A   DtSTMAS's  EiMTAril. 

'  Dust  O  P  I  ciicd 
Berbte  I  dud  ; 
Now  death,  J' jest*,  . 
Clio*  dust  lor  rue: 
But  wlicn  I  rise— 
Who  "dust  Of  cries? 
Wlij  living  me,— 
Not  deutli,  d*  yc  wt. 


J.  it.  P. 


SALE  OF   A  COl'NTItY  IIIEATRF.. 

A  sturdy  fanner  bought  ibe  wnlls  ;  why,  then, 
What  vrat  a  burn  will  be  a  barn  agntn  ! 
Corn  ou  the  slag?,  nnt  mummer*,  will  be  seen, 
And  oats  be  tbnuhed  where  acton  «hotild  have 
been.  ■  -  • 

•  An  Rcka. — The  celebrated  Cardan  re- 
lates the  following  ludicrous  circumstance,  as 
having  occurred'  to  a  friend : — A  friend  of 
mine  having  set'  out  on  his  journey,  had  a 
river  to  cross,  nnd,  not  knowing  the  ford,  he 
cried  out— Oh!  To  which  an*cho  answered. 
Oh  I  He  imagining  it  to  be  a  mun,  called  out 
in  Italian,  omk  ikvor  ptnuur,  (where  can  I 
T)a») ;  it  answered  passu,  (pas*) :  and  when 
he.  asked  qui,  (where) ;  it  replied  qui,  (here)  : 
but,  as  the  water  formed  a  deep  whirlpool 
there,'  and  made  a  great  noise,  he  was  ter- 
rified, and  again  asked  dem  pnstarqui?  (must 
I  pass  here?) :  the  echo  returned,  paata  qui, 
( pass  here).  He  repeated  the  same  question 
often,  and  still  lutd  the  same  answer :  fearing 
he  should  be  compelled  to  swim,  if  he  at- 
tempted to  pa*t,  and  the  night  Wins?  dark 
ami  tempestuous,  he  concluded  that  his  cor- 
respondent \vas  some  evil  spirit,  that  wanted 
to  entice,  biro,  into  the  torrent.  He  there- 
fore relumed,  and,  on  relating  h»  story  to  me, 
I  convinced  hi  iii  it  was  do  demon,  but  only 
the  i\  iort  of  nature. 


tCork*  puUuAtd  aii.ee  —rr  latt  notice — LyaU't 
Tru.rl*  .„  Ruuu.  S  nK  8t«  U  Mt.-Mrtrb  »(  tr« 
land  in  1834,  1.  —  Ur»uztum '«  Practical  OUrmlinn 
••n  thr  Education  of  the  People,  <Vi  —  Waddiiijjtnn* 
Vwit  to  Urrrce,  Sro  ftv  tW  — Uanht,  from  Tint  Edi- 
tiem.  i4. — Viifu> '  i  Hebrew  Graannar.  )0v  Brf— Pax. 
t'Hi'»  Mutilation*  of  Ihr  Scripture*,  3  vol*.  If  Id. — 
Caldcleugli'*  Travel*  in  Smith  America,  i  vol*.  30i. — 
The  Sooth-Sea  Bubble  D-t»llrd,  3.  —  M  VUro  «» 
Trii.t*,  7t  —  llv.rard  a  Parliamentary  Drliatc*,  v»d.  II. 
!f  Hi.  M  — Marie*  ii  nn  Untr kii(  jar  lxw«,  2nd  edition , 
l&j.  —  M'lmann'i  Principle*  of  Ptrittieal  1  rano.uy. 
3vu*s.8vo.  SI*.— Apcdogv.  or  Auoroutea  of  Mookrya, 
V.  il.f— Leiohton  nu  St.  Peler.  *  v»l*  IB..— Bnvley  a 


AMERICAN  NOVELS 
This  day  ii  publi.bcd,  in  3  r«l*.  IH.no.  price  is.. 

THE  VALLEY  of  SHENANDOAH  ;  or, 
Memoir*  of  the  Grayson*. 
Raw  York  s  printrd  for  Cltarie*  Wylie, 
,  (or  A.  K  Newman  and  Co  ,  London. 
Where  »i  jj  be  In  J,  lately  tc-priated 

  Edition*, 

A  WINTER  la  WASHINGTON,  or  Memoir*  ofthe 
Seymour  Family  3  v4»  UJ* 

TueSPV,  »  Tale  nf  lb*  Neutral  Ground,  by  Mr. 
Cooper.  S.H  edition.  3  rot*.  IS* 

The  Wl LDERN  tS*.  or  the  Youthful  Day* of  Wash- 
ington. Iiy  S-domoii  Srcoodaiiht.  3  vol*.  Ilk*. 
SPECTRE  nf  the  FOREST,  or  Annal*  of  ihr  ||  ....... 

loaic.u  New  EufUod  Romance,  by  the  tame  Author, 
3  vol.  In*  ad 
LOGAN,  a  Faimlv  Story,  by  the  Author  of 

Six.  fee  A  v  1,  £1.4*. 

EDGAR  HDNTLY.  or  the  SleepwmUer,  by  C.  B. 
Bro.n.w.n!.  IS, 
JANE  TALBOT  by  thr  *ame  Author.  1  rot*.  1Qs. 
ThelNSURGENTCHIEF,  .  ri>  ll...c  .n.  l  .c  IK. 
— 

T»>  •  paper  i*  publ.ahed  early  oa  * 


Tilt*  day  it  pahKsbed.  Men.  10*.  Cd.  board*. 

THE  CAMBRIAN  PLCTARCH.  com- 
prittnjr  Menioir*  of  pome  of  Ibr  oi>*l  eminent 
Wrlahuiru  Irom  the  earltrM  tiittr*to  Ibe  promt. 
By  JOHN  H  PARRY,  Eu|. 
Land. 'ii    iiriaWd  for  W.  Smpliin  ami  R  Manh.rll. 
Slalimtrra'  ll.il  Court  Ludgatr  Street ;   Oliver  and 
B.ryd.  Eiliaburyh  i  and  llodgxaixl  M'ArUiar,  Dwl  lia. 


Tbi*  day  i*  mibliabed,  mi.  ill  Hv...  10*.  0.1.  board*, 

REVELATIONS  of  the  DEAD  ALIVE. 
Lmi''.'i  :  |>rinted  for  W  Nim|ikiii  *:id  R  Mar- 
•hill,  BlalMwr*'  11*11  Court,  Ludgale  Slieel ;  Olivrr 
and  B«)d,  Edinburgh  |  and  Hodfr*  and  M' Arthur, 


I  EtTUUESon  U.e  LORD'S  FIIAVER; 

Li  with  twa  Dlacoaiae*  on  tuUraating  awl  import- 
ant Subject* 

By  the  Rev.  LTTKB  BOOKER,  LID  F.R.S.L  and 
Vicar  Dudley. 

I  printed  for  W.  Sitnpkm  and  R.  Mai*h*ll. 
.•  Ma 


Slalionrr*'  H  .  l  Court.  I^iilrate  Street ;  Oliver  »ud 
Boyd.  Edlabnrgfa  t  and  Hod 4c*  and  M'Arthor,  Dublin. 

Thb  day  ia  published,  prirc  ta.  board*,  ' 

THE  FAT11EU  and  SON,  a  TALE. 
A  By  a  PRIENU  «<>  YOUTH. 

Ltauou:  pnnled  by  Ibe  I'hilaulbroii  c  Society,  aiad 

g^r^Se"^ 

On  M<«day  will  be  published,  only  1*0  copie.  fM Svo 
piintnl.  pric*  6*  tU  :  and  SO  co|iie*.  huge  p*|n-r 
price  It*. 

Mil.  WILLIAM  DAVIS'S  SECOND 
JOPRNEY  ruuwl  UioIJURaRY  of  a  BIHLl- 
OMANtAC;  or,  Onto  ..f  Note*  and  Rem inbxTiK'ca, 
coucrrning  latr. riiiiou*.  nnd  valuable  Book*. 

Printed  for  W.  Davi*.  Ihavhaellrr.  at  ike  Bedford  Li- 
brary, Soutliamptoii  Row,  Ruaaeil  Square. 

Whrre  ut*y  be  hid,  price  3*.  extra  hoanlt. 
IUDBL1 
with  their 
prinl.-d. 

Thto  day  is  pubMed,  ,.i , .  c  J.. 
A  SKETCH  of  III  ELAND,  in  1824  : 
•  '    the  Sourcit*  of  her  Evil*  cotwdered,  aud  tbeir 
Keinedie*  mugrM.-.t. 

By  SIR  WILLIAM  HILLARY.  Ban.itet. 
Aalliwrof  An  Apimal  w  tike  Bnl.ttt  kaUaw  s*J  Ute 
Humane*  awl  IVdlcy  of  forming  a  National  Institution 
<m  the  PrvMrvattoa  of  Life  liom  Sbiiiwrqi  i  ami  of 
Suzgr»tion*  for  Uie  Improvement  aud  Embell.ibuic.il 
of  the  Mctic^l*, 

Prinleii  for  W  Simplln  and  R.  Murahall,  Slatiooen" 
UallCuUlt.  Lh'lgalr  Htrret. 

lu  a  lew  daya,  a  Second  I'd  it  ion  of 
SUGGESTIONS  for  the  IMP  1VEHENT  and  EM 
ULLLISHMENT  of 
Adil.tlou* 


r  i>  aaaaiB*  1 1   ■  a  ■»  v*  .  avwani,  ^  v  a,'  - 

ere  i.i  iv  be  I.      price  3*.  extra  hoaittt. 
E^  chARA^IlES,  and  CONUNDRUMS, 


New  i 


I  intcreating  Work*,  jnat  puldi 
D>yt.  Ludgate  Hill 


Curate. 


Thr*  day  Upulditbed, 

AN  EXPOSITION  of  the  NATCH AL 
SYSTEH  of  the  NERVES  ..f  the  IIUMlV 
BODY;  with  the  Paper*  from  the  PliiraaopUic.l  Ti.uv 
al  t it) it*  on  Ibe  same  Hulvjrct 

By  CHAR  I  ES  BELL. 
Profraaor  of  AnvtmiiT  and  Sanrry  r»  Ih-  Royal  C4- 
legenf  SurgeolM.  I.»cln'rsr  In  I  be  Si  ln-did"  Great  Wi**- 
U..II  Strrrt.  and  Soieron  of  Um-  Mid  i|~-t  l|o»intal 


G 


Tbi*  1  1  ^     |  ■ '  1 1  ■  i ,  - 1. .  r  i . , 

REEK  MEDAL  of  LOUD  HYRON. 

Till*  Mr.lal  prrwnt*  all  rxquiaitrlji  <a'*hrd  an* 
anthentic  portrnit  of  the  illirdr  ona  P-rt,  in  hrgli  r»M, 
and  i>  .1  r„r W  uprni  |he  urincinlr  of  the  o  '  " 


1J..)|,  l.u.lgair  Hill 

l.rkDD  MOMENTS;  or,  Time  Beguiled. 
"-»*   One  voiame,  po*t  IJmo.  with  plate*;  pt.ee  0*. 


extra  hoard* 

«  MAY  YOU  LIKE  IT,  by 
Pmt  Haio  prurti,  cvtra  boanl*. 

3  MAY  YOU  LIKE  It.  Vol.  II  ;  by  the  aamr  Aa- 
thor.    W.lh  plate,  anei  WrtUll]  pure  8*  exlr*  Inl* 

4.  The  WEAVER'S  BOY,*  Tale,  aad  other  Poetta ; 
by  Chauncy  Hue  TuwiaseDd.  Seroud  Edilii^l.  cor* 
reeled,  with  Fr»kU*|»iece  aud  Addlliuus.  Small  8vo 
price  ■)  extra  hoards. 

S  CURIOSITIES  for  the  INGENIOUS.  Secoud 
•dition.   Twel*«  |>Ute*i  urireS*  til. 

6.  BEST  INTENTIONS;  or. Timughta and  Rrflec- 
tion*  fur  Yotilh.  Maturity,  aird  Age.  Plate  .  puat  unw 
prier  6«  extra  lanrd* 

T  The  CIRCULATOR  of  Carful  KoowUdge.  Lite- 
rature. Amatemrul,  aud  Geaeral  lafornutiui.  j  {■ 
Weekly  Numbers,  at  3d.,  and  Monthly  Patt*  at  Is  ; 
with  numerou*  Cut*.    Coaimrucnl  January  I  IIKS. 

8  The  SOUTH  SEA  BUBBLE  DETAILED;  with 
Paaquiaade*.  ke.  etc  i  aad  a  Preface  and  Apprmlis,  on 
the  Babble*  of  |Ht3.  Sevrral  curiou*  cugiaving*; 
price  3*.  ' 


Lrardon;  pruiU.1  for  Thomas  Bny»,  Ludgate  Uill) 
and  «U.  »f  Oliver  and  floy.l.  Edlnbunrh;  W«.tlr, 
and  Tyrrell,  Dublin  ,  and  all  other  Boukaelier*. 


■  Cfctl'JWrnnni  i'» 


hi*  Lwdabip'*  lutnuale  fori  di.  t.)  wheat  adricr  **d 

aniatanct' diiriujr  it*  piiajreaa,  and  Ibe  |uan"f  **i*al* 
bo«t*.  pli  tuie*.  ice.  Hie  wort  h«a  liren  temhrrd  *f«i- 
u.  y  of  a  place  a.nong  the  finrat  produ.tioa*  of  e*o*Vn. 
art. 

Site  1{  inebe*  diann  trr,    Price  in  liroaie,  l't  la. 

W  Piriering.  Pol>li«ber.  hi,  Cbawcery  l^ue.  lo- 
tion, and  may  be  prvcaird  through  evriy  Boukadler is 
tti<-  Kingdom  

MRS  ROCHE'S  NEW  WORK. 
Till*  day  I*  |mldi*hed,  in  three  vol*.  ITomi-  pr<*  /I.  I*- 

THE  CASTLE  (  HAPEL,  a  lloiwutic 
Tale 

Bv  BEGIN  A  MARIA  ROCHE 
Printed  fiw  A.  K.  NrwmaUl  »n-l  Co  .  l/'i-b* 

Mlirrr  mav  br  I.  ui.  hy  the  »me  Aslbre, 
CHILDREN  uV  the  ABBEY,  Mb  evhtiuo,  4Kb 
£1 .  4*. 

MRIDAI-of  DUN  AMORF„  3  vol*  stl  1* 
DISCARDED  SOX.  2nd  i-ditwo  5*.d*,  £\  Pa 
MAlDoffne  HAMLET. 3i.l e.litiun.1  vol*  MM- 
TRADITION  of  Ibe  CASTLE,  4  »ol*  /I  ea, 

Publi  bed  7lii»  day,  hv  C  Cliapple,  R-.yal  L*r«rr. 
Pall  Mall.  Or,  board*. 

THE  SUU5E  of  DC M BARTON  CVS- 
TLE  and  other  POKMS. 
By  WILLIAM  A  BECKIvT,  Jun. 

SiiKieni  of  Liocdn's  I.,  i.  I 
MOUNTAIN  RAMBLES.  ai«i  .4Urr  Potau  Bf 
G  H  Stone.  S.  C.  L  of  Tiinity  Half,  Camkrhtg*.  a*l 
Of  Ibe  Middlr  Triuplr.    C.  Iant.ll. 

POEMS,  timiic.  HudilHJ,tiC.  awl  M.KeUaue>*a 
B>  W.  C  Dolton.   fK  iMWrde,  new  edition 

SIMPLE  MINSTRELSY,  and  ..tbci  IWi  V; 
M  Cacale    Mki.tM  banrd*  ■ 

IJiUACT,  and  other  Porn*,  ftj 


MY  LODGER'S  LEGACY,  sod 

i'.  II  l.llll.l.  V  boalda  


IIETROSP1XTI*  E  REVIEW 
rpHIS  Heviews 
-I-     bnry  or  Old 
tracts  how 

which  have  been  uuldiahnl  np  to  tba 
of  lhi*  century.  Aimlyaveof  their  Cnatewts,  *sd 
graphical  uaiticnlar*  uf  tbeir  author*,  willi  ■  crdirti 
accuut of  ilicir  merit*    lu  tuany  laar* the  R-v»a»*' 


in  'M'l.i  I  i  \  I,  HBVir.U. 

lew  gupplies  the  place  of  a  ,J" 

lid  EnglUh  Uteratnre;  Kcoirta.**tt- 
moat  mteretUag  and  iui|iorUvl  •»•*' 


T*ede*  t»  Ibe  Keneral  trader  the  woik  reviewrd. 

 I  ulhertcutuinle*  fioui  it  an  imtiuclivr  »ad 

UfUinina;  article.    Muay  of  Ihc  vtotk*  of  I 


count  ia  giveu  are exticaiely  rate;  many  olhei»*,«  jj 
gre«t  value  :  and  to  prucurr  the  whole  cllrcboii  •*  ,h* 
woik*  reviewed  would  be  a  ru«»t  d  di.  olt  andeni*-**^ 
undrrljkmg  .  an  uudvitakiug.  however,  rcwalertw  I*  • 
great  mra.utr  unucc^r,  by  tlw  exiUeneeaf  IhsB', 
view  To  Ml  loieri  ,.f  Old  ftssBlll  Ui  ri  start  «ei*sr»« 
in  the  camutry ,  or  In  any  |. ,  ■  •  of  the  world  whnv  ».  < rv 
to  exleucive  l.l.larir*  »  difScult  or  impoaMblr.  tut  ll<" 
troapettiva  Rr, .aw  inuat  prove  an  invalua'.le  i*!"**" 
lion  In  ». I.i, non  to  the  atronnt*  of  luttkoHr  «.«>•'>' 
Ibe  Re«irwcoataiB*a  couaidceitdc  numb,  r  of  e'tar""' 
u.  n»  on  poinU  of  literary  luitoty.  toj;, Hicr  «itb  ' 
ral  view*  of  the  state  of  liirrata  «  «t  d'lTrmat  pfrl* »- 
the  wlnvlr  furm.nr,  or  about  t«.f «tin  in  Hie  auirrean*' 
uiirsber*.  a  complete,  tbou^i  uiiaceilanrsaat,  bulxf 1,1 
ui.aieru  literature.  . 

Ttwexcethniceof  the  plan  on  which  the  Rrv>t«  » 
formed,  baa  met  witi*  aaivetwal  a|iprouaUoa ;  »od  it' 
aiai.arr  iu  ahurh  ft  lia*  been  currlrd  into  rvrral. '.' 
been  aarmly  eulrariteJ  in  all  tUa  uameroa*  pal»Wc*ti»s» 
in  »h<b  It  ba*  been  noticed. 

Tue         Namber  nf  Tne  Rrtnr.(w.iive  K"*" 
aptwared  oa  ibe  Tth  Frbroary,  and  the  future  "•"*„ 
will  be  publiahcda.  naual.  o,  the  tat  orYebraary.  JMT. 


attrrlv  Fit'' 


L-movn:  I'uMiatted  by  !*•*  idton,  3,  Sorter  Street,  Sua  ad,  «. 


Ivrrtiaenaml*  are  rrceived,  ai 
Fura  M  r  « ,  Ray.  Cierd  Ijt 
,ww;  at*,  by  all  Bookseller, 
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SliUch  nf  Iirlatid  in  1*24,  l>j  Si  W  II'IUiy,  R»rt ,  11  1 ,  U.«i<1.mi'>  Life 
-O.  >  i  i  ' .-  On  tltc  M.>ra!ilv  nl  tbe  Tltcaln-.  HI  ;  The  Cat*4i*|iU,  111 , 
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Price  fW. 


TkltaUan  XifVflut,. 

£  mint  Period, 


tcUcUd  from  lie  »o\t 
in  thut  Language,  from 
'  down  to  the  «W  ,/  the 
Rsktentk  Cctdur* .  omwgni  in  an  Uis- 
tm-Kaland  CsronaLxiad  .Series.  Translat- 
*i  from  ih«  Original  Italian,  accompanied 
*nK  Notes,  Critical  and  Biographical. 

%  Ti'.in-  H"   4  vols,  post  8vu. 

pp.  1416.   London,  1823.  Prowett. 
Wrrmjtbe  last  few  years,  the  attention  of  the 
i-tary  world  has  been  attracted  to  the  tradi- 
twBtry  history  of  almost  every  country,  and 
mar  interesting  treasures,  die  source  of  more 
Dodcrn  productions,  have  been  rescued  from 
*inon.  Italy,  though  so  fertile  iu  romance . 
ta»  aWed  in  the  general  neglect  which  the 
•aritneboos  and  traditions  of  oUier  uations 
lat  tndergoue,  until  lately ;  and  the  present 
■art  of  Mr.  Boaooe  is  the  ouly  attempt  to 
*>W  aistice  in  England— a  country  which, 
■wniemne  of  Chaucer  to  the  present  day, 
indebted  to  Italy  for  the  origin  of 
&m  awv  popular  tales  on  which  her 
f-Jtas  and  her  dramas  are  founded.  The 
Julian  novel,  as  Air,  Rescue  well  observes 
u  the  preface  to  his  truly  excellent  work, 
'  taw  furnished  a  rich  storehouse  for  the  poets 
*sd  «>TVwriflttt  of  other  nations,  more  espe- 
'•Jir  of  our  own  succeeding  dramatist*, 
tbrougb  the  times  of  Sbakspeare,  Marlowe, 
urf  Chapman,  NUssinger,  Ford,  and  Shir- 
ty, ami  those  of  Milraan,  Byron,  Mrs.  He- 
"am,  tad  Cornwall.'   It  is,  Uiescforc.  the 
■ore  remarkable,  that  while  our  critics  have 
*flst  industriously  laboured  to  trace  tlie  ori- 
pa  of  the  fable  of  our  plays,  they  have  never 
1  ought  «f  giving  to  the  world  tho  tales  thein- 
•AjM;  if  wc  CMopt  the  works  of  Boccaccio 
a  lew  other  authors,  and  a  collee- 


iht  Monthly  Magazine,  uadi 
L'Jpc  Itabana.  Thanks,  ho 
'Uncoe,  to  whom  and  to  his  f 


!*»  of  udes,  which  occasionally  appeared  in 
tht  Monthly  Magazine,  under  the  title  of 

owever,  to  Mr. 
fiimily  the  lite* 
is  much  indebted,  he  has  now 
to  us  jfre  whole  region  of  Italian 
f-toanee ;  has  given  to  the  lovers  of  ucuoa  a 
ww  source  of  gratification ;  and  to  our  ruo- 
"*ra  playwrights  an  almost  inexhaustible 
ami  of  materials,  on  which  they  may  graft 
''•*it  superstructures. 

The  Italian  nosels,  which  are  so  numerous 
M^achyartcrso  pleasing  and  diversified, 

a«w  with  ffi  NoJk^iid^,  a  cilccuon 
°f  the  earbjest  proas  ricuous  in  the  Italian 
"uygr,  and  embraothe  best  productions 
'•the  writers  of  Uie  eigtiteeDth  century.  To 
^*  novels  of  each  author  are  pre hxexi  a 
'xyaphfcral  and  qrhical  memoir,  with  a  just 
merits.  a»4  oba- 
•  su.  *.   ".  .s  • 


11  1  11  - 

racier.  ;  CoM*dtatiz.  as  we  do,  that  Mr. 
Boston's  '  itaUan.  Kojrelisu'  is  one  of  Uie 
most  entertaining  works  thut  has  appeared 
for  a  long  time,  we  shall  return  to  it  in  our 
;  in  thje  in  Ban  tifcu-,  we  insert  three  of  the 
tales,  selecting  Uie  shortest,  not  l>eeau*»'  they 
are  best,  which  we  are  well  auare  is  not  the 
casA,  but  bucause  they  best  suit  our  own 
convenience,  add  will,  we  are  sure,  be 
acceptable  to  our  readers.  The  first  is  from 
the  Svu.ite  Antkhe,  and  is  called  an 

AXECTiOTT;  OF   A  crRTAIX  TAI.r-TEtI.tlt  IX 
the  service  or  M ESSE tt  ASSOUNO. 

'  Messer  Assolino  wits,  in  the  habit  of  lis- 
tening to  one  of  his  novtUatwi,  or  story- 
tellers, previous  to  goit;£  to  rest.  It  hap- 
pened that  one  evening  the  mntltatorc,  as 
well  as  his  master,  felt  a  groat  inclination  to 
go  to  sleep,  just  as  he  was  commanded  to 
furnish  one  of  his  bea  stories.  For  want  of 
a  better,  the  weary  fabulist  began  to  relate 
the  adventures  of  a  certain  grazie  r,  who  went 
to  market  with  the  whole  of  Ids  earnings, 
about  two  hundred  pieces,  for  Uie  purpose 
of  purchasing  sheep,  obtaining  at  least  two 
for  a  single  piece.  Returning  with  his  stock 
in  the  evening  to  his  u.-iu,  tie.  found  the  ri- 
ver he  had  crossed  so  swollen  with  the  rains, 
that  he  was  greatly  puzzl**!  in  what  way  to 
get  them  across  it  In  this  dilemma  he  ob- 
served not  far  off  a  poor  fisherman  with  at 
little  boat,  so  small  that  it  would  only  carry 
one  sheep  and  the  grader  at  a  passage.  So 
be  jumped  in  with  a  single  tlecce,  and  be- 
gan to  row  with  all  his  might.  The  river 
was  broad,  but  he  rowed  and  be  rowed  away 
....  Here  the  fahuhit  came  to  a  full  stop 
and  nodded.  "  Well,  and  what  then  '."  cried 
his  master;  "  Get  on,  sirrah;  what  next.'" 
"  Why,"  replied  the  drowsy  story-teller, 
"  let  hint  get  over  the  remainder  of  the  sheep, 
and  then  I  will  proceed  ;  for  it  will  take  him 
a  year  at  least,  oud  in  the  mean  time  your 
excellency  may  enjoy  a  very  comfortable 
slumber.'    Arid  again  he  nodded  his  head.' 

The  next  novel  is  from  the  Italian  of  Ales- 
sandro  Sozzini,  and  is  called  '  An  Ingenious 
Expedient  of  Messer  Scacazzone  for  obtain- 
ing a  dinner  :'— 

'Scacarzone,  returning  day  from  Rome, 
found  himself,  when  within  a  short  distance 
pf  Sienna,  without  cash  enough  to  purchase 
a  dinner.  But,  resolving  not  to  go  without 
one  if  he  could  avoid  it,  he  very  quietly  walk- 
ed mto  the  nearest  inn,  and,  appearng  quite 
a  stranger,  be  demanded  a  room  in  which  to 
dine  alone,  lie  next  ordered- whatever  he 
considered  most  likely  to  prove  agreeable  to 
himself,  without  iu  die  least  sparing  his  purse, 
as  the  good  host  believed,  ami  eat  and  drank 
every  thing  of  the  best,    When  he  bad  at 


leugdi  liinshtd  his  wine,  and  refreshed  him- 
self witli  a  -short  uap,  fur  his  journey,  he  raug 
t'le  bell,  and,  with  a  very  unconcerned  air, 
asked  tlie  waiter  for  his  LiJl.  This  beiu^ 
banded  to  him,  "Waiter,"  he  cried,  ''can 
you  tell  me  any  tiling  relating  to  Uie  laws  uf 
this  plate  J"  "  Oh  yes,  sign  or, — I  dare  say ;" 
for  a  waiter  is  never  at  a  loss.  "  For  in- 
stance," continued  Scacuzzonc,  "  what  d;»es 
a  man  forfeit  by  killing  another?"  * '  1 1  is 
life,  signor,  certainly,"  said  the  w  aiter.  "  But 
if  he  only  wounds  anoUier  badly,  not  mor- 
tally, what  then?"  "Then,"  returned  t!ie 
waiter,  "  as  it  may  luippcn,  accoidtug  to  du- 
nature  of  the  provocaUou  and  tlie  injury." 
"AndlasUy,"  contiuutd  die  guest,  ''if you 
only  deal  a  fellow  a  sound  box  uj « >u  the  ear, 
what  do  you  pay  for  Uiat?"  "For  that," 
echoed  Uie  waiter,  "it  is  here  about  ten  livrcs, 
signor ;  no  more."  "  Then  send  your  mas- 
ter to  me,"  cried  Sracazxoiis, be  quick,  be 
gone  I"  Upon  the  gx«>d  hosts  appeanuice, 
his  w  dy«giic»t  conducted  htmseu*  Hi  such  a 
manner,  uttering  such  accusations  against  ex- 
tortion, such  throats,  and  such  vile  aspersions 
upon  his  he>l'a  heusc,  t'nat.  oa  Sc^cazzoite 
purposely  bringing  their  beads  pretty  close  in 
contact,  die  landlord,  unable  longer  to  bear 
Ids  taunts,  .lent  him  rather  a  severe  cuff.  "  1 
am  truly  obliged  to  you,"  cried  the  happy 
Scacazzone,  tiking  huu  by  die  hand. "  this  is 
all  I  wanted  widi  you  ;  truly  obligea  to  you, 
my  good  host,  and  will  lliank  you  for  die 
change.  Your  bill  here  is  eight  livres,  and 
the  tine  iipou  your  assault  is  ten ;  howev  er, 
if  you  w  ill  have  the  gooilnesi  to  pay  die  dif- 
ference to  tiie  waiter,  as  I  find  I  sltalj  reach 
the  city  very  ph  asandy  bnM  evening,  it  will 
b<:  iiuile  right." ' 

\>  u  have  oidy  room  for  one  novel  more  ; 
it  is  by  Anton-Francesco  Dotii,  a  voluminous 
writer  of  Uie  early  part  of  the  sixleeuth  cen- 
tury : — 

'  There  was  a  certnin  Creek  gendeman, 
who,  with  immense  wealth,  possessed  an  ex- 
tremely sociable  disposition,  which  bitter 
quality,  however,  did  not  prevent  his  cntci- 
taining  great  .aversion  for  every  kiud  of  scan- 
dal and  buffoonery.  During  the  summer 
season  he  usually  kept  open  house,  and  in- 
vited all  the  most  estimable  characters  (ie 
could  meet  widi  in  tlie  vicinity,  to  dine  widi 
him.  Now  it  so  happened,  that  having  oc- 
casion one  'lay  to  give  a  splendid  feast  in  his 
suite  of  lower  rooms,  there  was  introduced  to 
his  ubie,  among  odiers,  a  nutorious  wit  and 
biifTxm  of  the  v  ery  stamp  to  which  lie  had 
taken  such  an  antipathy.  F.vcu  before  din- 
ner wa»  announced,  he  began  to  broach  his 
budk'rt  of  news  and  lias  and  wicked  wit- 
ticisms, in  which  he  was  eucouraged  by  the 
applause  of  too  marry  of  the  g^Oftfog 
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reiving  the  low  turn  the  conversation  was 
Hiking,  the  shrewd  and  accomplished  host, 
catching  his  eye,  affected  at  first  to  take  his 
tricks  and  witticisms  all  in  good  part,  observ- 
ing, "  How  I  love  a  humorous  man !  you 
are  heartily  "welcome,  signor ;  rt  is  an  age 
since  J  have  mot  with  your  equal.  If  I 
thought  that  exalting  you  to  the  head  of  the 
table  could  add  the  least  jot  to  your  humour, 
hy  Jove,  you  should  do  the  honours  of  the 
house  for  roe."  Then  pointing  to  the  grand 
Tepast  that  lay  spread  out  before  them,  lie  in- 
sisted upon  sis  first  tasting  a  precious  kind 
of  wine  before  sitting  down  to  table,  adding, 
with  a  gay  and  joyous  aspect,  "  You  know  it 
has  ever  been  our  custom,  gentlemen,  previ- 
ous to  arranging  our  places  here,  to  take  pre- 
cedence according  "to  our  respective  agility, 
lirst  of  all,  we  must  try  which  can  leap  the 
highest  over  a  handkerchief;  secondly,  which 


conn*  place 
surety  he- 

first.  Now  let  roe  try  whether  I  cannot  still 
preserve  my  place  at  the  head  of  my  own  ta- 
ble ;"  and  bounding  up  three  times  to  a  pro- 
digious height,  our  alert  Greek  made  the  rest 
■of  the  company  almost  despair.  He  begged 
the  buffoon,  by  way  of  compliment,  to  follow 
him  next,  and  then  the  other  guests ;  but 
their  effortsto  equal  him  were  vain.  "  Now 
then,"  cried  the  count,  "we  shall  see  who 
will  have  the  first -place ;"  and,  taking  a 
start,  he  made  a  most  astonishing  hop,  skip,, 
and  a  jump,ihe  length  of  the  whole  room. 
In  fact,  he  went  half-way  through  the  door, 
while  murmurs  of  applause  followed  the  ex- 
ploit. Our  witty  gentleman,  intent  upon  ri- 
valling the  count,  and  securing  the  first  place 
at  table,  summoned  all  his  strength,  and, 
with  the  third  leap,  succeeded  in  beating  his 
adversary  by  at  least  two  feet.  When  the 
wily  Greek  saw  that  he  had  jumped  himself 
flirty  out  of  the  door,  he  instantly  turned  the 
key  upon  bun,  shutting  in  the  other  guests 
and  himself,  and  cried  out  in  a  triumphant 
tone :  **  Go,  for  you  are  beneath  our  notice ; 
beaten  hollow,  all  to  nothing !  Let  us  sit 
down  I"  a  proposal  to  which  the  other  guests 
unanimously  assented.  The  wit  then,  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  perhaps,  perceived 
that  he  had  been  outwitted ;  tie  heard  the 
torrent  of  laughter  bursting  from  the  room, 
and  sought  a  dianer  for  that  day  elsewhere. 
The  good  host  observing  that  they  were  well 
rw  oi  sucn  a  scu.tui.uous  oac  sorting  v.  reich, 
who  only  went  about  hatching  mischief,  be- 
gan to  entertain  his  company,  like  a  true  gen- 
tleman as  he  was,  and  for  once  feasted  with 
closed  instead  of  ojhmi  doors,  a  circumstance, 
however,  which  seldcm  occurred.  Oh,  that 
others  would  take  example  by  him,  instead  of 
fostering  with  their  smiles  a  set  of  half- 
starved  ragamuffin  wits  and  sycophants,  who 
repay  such  kindness  by  poisoning  the  real 
pleasure  and  destroying  the  proprieties  of  de- 
cent and  respoclaUe  tables,  uttering  a  thou- 
sand falsehoods  and  defamations,  which  not 
uiifrequently  end  in  heart-burnings,  duels, 
ehT 

(Tot*  continued  ) 


A  Sketch  of  Jreknd  in  1824  ,•  the  &mrees  of 
her  Evils  considered,  and  their  Remedies 
supgesttd.    By  Sir  W.  Hillary,  Bart 
8vo.  pp.  97.   London,  18*5.  Simpkin 
and  Marshall. 
Irelaku  is  id  England  what  a  bad  wife  is 
to  a  husband,  a  source  of  infinite  vexation ; 
and,  as  in  most  family  disputes,  both  sides 
are  somewhat  to  blame.   The  weaker  vessel 
is,  as  usual,  the  loudest  in  its  complaints ; 
and,  from  the  brae  that  Ireland  first  became 
an  appendage  to  the  British  crown,  there 
has  not  been  a  sovereign,  or  an  administra- 
tion, that  has aatUfiedher  To  suppose  that 

part  of  her  empire,  and  render  that  unpro- 
ductive which  ought  to  yield  a  considera- 
ble revenue,  is  absurd  ;  while  to  imagine,  for 
a  moment,  that  there  is  an  Inherent  hostility 
to  Ireland  in  every  successive  ministry  is  un- 
charitable and  ridiculous.  That  Ireland  has 
her  grievances  no  one  will  deny,  but  that 
they  are  not  redressed  arises  from  the 
culty  of  reconciling  the  discordant 
by  which  she  is  torn,  and  not  from  a 
of  inclination  to  do  her  justice.  Not  a  ses- 
sion of  Parliament  passes  without  her  condi- 
tion I  ring  discussed  in  every  TJossible  shape 
and  form ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the 
affairs  of  Ireland  alone  usually  occupy  a  full 
third  of  the  whole  session.  In  die  present 
Parliament,  if  we  may  judge  from  appear- 
ances, a  larger  portion  of  time  wfli  be  de- 
voted to  this  subject,  which  is  " 
of  great  interest ;  and  " 
to  call  the  public 
before  us. 

'  Ireland  in  18t4*  is  well  and  temperately 
written  ;  the  author  infers,  that  the  anarchy 
and  misery  which  have  uniformly  characterized 
Ireland  for  six  centuries,  must  have  had  their 
origin  rather  in  the  errors  of  the  system  pur- 
sued by  the  governors  than  in  any  inherent 
and  hereditary  defect  in  the  people :  this  is 
a  cogent,  but  not  a  conclusive  inference.  We 
wiU  readily  admit  that  all  the  animosities 
which  are  usual  between  (he  conquerors  and 
the  conquered  had  long  a  baneful  influence 
on  Ireland;  but  these,  we  suspect,  assumed 
a  new  shape  at  the  reformation,  when  reli- 
gious persecutions  superseded  political  en- 
mities. The  author  appears  to  be  sensible  of 
this  ;  though  we  cannot  agree  with  him,  that 
the  national  church  of  Scotland,  in  some  es- 
sential poiuts,  differs  as  much  from  that  of 
England  and  Ireland  as  the 
lie  does  from  cither. 

One  serious  evil  in  Ireland  is, 
England  and  Scotland  have  been  rapidly  ad 
vancing  in  civilization,  and  while  education 
has  been  diffused  far  and  wide  in  both  coun- 
tries, she  has  remained  stationary — perhaps 
retrograded.  We  allude  not,  of  course,  to 
her  cities— and  yet  there  is  neiUrer  a  good 
magazine  nor  scarcely  a  work  of  any  value 
printed  in  Dublin— but  in  several  of  the 
counties  the  utmost  ignorance  prevails,  even 
as  to  the  most  common  arts  of  life :  as  fur 
education,  we  suspect  there  are  whole  baro- 
nies where  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
peasant  that  can  read  and  write.  Perhaps 
we  shall  be  told,  that  government  ought  to 
have  provided  schools  ;  but  be  it  recollected 


that  the  great  body  of  the.  Irish  people  are 
1  toman  Catholics,  that  the  priesthood  haw 
an  unbounded  influence  over  them,  and  that, 
in  the  true  spirit  of  their  religion,  they  art  de- 
cidedly hosUle  to  education,  and  to  tin*  cir- 
culation of  the  scriptures.  We  speak  not 
rashly  when  we  assert  that  popery  is  the 
curse  of  Ireland;  h  is  the  bar  to  improve- 
ment every  where,  and  we  may  appeal  to 
Spain  and  Portugal  in  support  of  ou*  asser- 
tion ; — to  Austria,  where  the  sovereign  does 
not  want  '  learned  men,  but  good  subjects 
to  Italy,  &c.  The  Roman  Catholic  religion 
is  unchanged  and  unchangeable,  and  u  even 
gaining  all  its  former  ascendancy  m  infidrl 
France,  Where  humanity  revolts  at  the  legis- 
lation which  would  punish  contempt  of,  or 
insult  to,  a  consecrated  wafer,  with  the  loss 
of  hand  first,  and  life  afterwards ! 

We  certainly  agree  with  the  author  of 
Ireland  in  1824,  that  excess  of  population 
is  not  the  source  of  Erin's  misery,  ainoe,  were 
her  fruitful  soil  well  cultivated,  she  would 
produce  enough  to  serve  dirice  the  number  tt" 
persons.  Our  author  thus  truly  describes 
the  existing  miseries  of  Ireland  :— 


*  Unequal  laws,  unequally  administered ; 
■an  absentee  nobility  and  gentry,  draining 
the  produce  of  industry,  and  tlie  means  of 
future  employment,  and  expending  it  in 
another  country; — agents  ana  middle  mm 
oppressing  and  impoverishing  the  people  I 
—-the  lower  orders  deplorably  neglected,  un- 
educated and  unemployed,  whilst  vast  tracts 
of  fertile  land  remain  uncultivated ; — all  con- 
fidence in  the  tranquillity  and  prosperity  ef 
the  kingdom  so  completely  destroyed,  by  ci- 
vil and  religious  discora,  that  the  great  ca- 
pitalists of  England,  though  scarcely  able  to 
employ  their  supernlainelartt  wealth,  dare  not 
adventure  h  in  Ireland,  on  plans  which 
otherwise  could  not  fan*  to  give  occupation 
to  thousands  of  almost  every  class  of  die  in- 
arid  at  the  same  time  make  ample 
to  ffiernsrives.   To  this  melancholy 
catalogue  much  might  be  added  i  that  the** 
evils  exist  to  their  fullest  extent  can  any  one 
deny?  and  can  such  a  state  of  things  be 
compatible  with  prosperity  and  happiness  in 
any  country?   It  is  the  bane  and  the  misery 
of  Ireland,  even  in  a  time  of  profound  peace ; 
it  must  be  the  weakness,  and  it  may  be  «*« 
dismemberment  of  the  empire,  should  cala- 
mity ever  attend  us  in  war.  •  - 

The  question  is,  how  is  such  a  state  of 
things  to  be  remedied  ?  Will  Catholic  eman- 
cipation do  it?  We  unhesitatingly  say  no; 
nor  would  it  satisfy  die  O'Connells  and  the 
Shiels,  who  make  it  the  cat's-paw  of  their 
ambition.  Our  author,  after  drawing  a  cor- 
rect picture  of  the  degraded  state,  -abject  po- 
verty, and  total  ignorance,  of  the  great  mass 
of  the  Irish  people,  asks— 

•Are  men  so  circumstanced  prepared, 
without  any  accompanying  measures,  to  be 
released  from  all  restraint,  and  to  be  placed 
at  once  in  the  full  possession  of  political 
power?  You  must  civilise  those  whom  vou 
would  render  capable  of  the  rational  enjoy- 
ment of  civil  liberty ;  you  mast  teach  them 
the  relative  duties  of  man  to  man,  beh>r>- 

m  *j  ^J?^^8i£Ltl 
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Our  author  next  alludes  to  the  irritation 
m-nthr  sprung  up,  which,  as  he  truly  ob- 
imes,  has  '  overclouded  tlie  most  favour- 
opportunity  which  has  ctct  presented 
■wjftothe  Crtl.olies  of  Ireland,  forattain- 
i%  tbwsrh  amicable  the  avowed 

<*j«t  of  their  wishes.'  Never,  certainly,  was 
>j»  a  ministry  more  disposed  to  art  libe- 
n5j  towards  Ireland,  than  the  present  one ; 
*»*e  insolent  conduct  and  absurd  pretcn-  | 
on  of  the  Catholic  Association  hare 
"famed  every  one,  and  called  ft>r  that  legis- 
--•n  interference,  which  meditate"!  the  ex- 
tvtwo  of  that  body.  The  author  of  Ireland 
»  1824,  offers  many  useful 


uHw^h  which,  however,  we  shall  not  follow 
faa,  bat  strongly  recommend  his  namphkt 
v  all  who  fori  an  interest  in  Irish  aflairs.  In 
■  fallowing  suggestion  we  cordially  con- 
rw: — 

'TV  general   cultivation  of  the  waste 
extending  manufactures,  commerce, 
ad&sberies;  working  colleries  and  mines; 
-Tiftwiag  harbours  ;  cutting  canals :  open- 
er'!* navigation  of  rivers;  and  such  other 
national  undertakings,  are  well  worthy 
'jberal  encourasreTnent  of  government ; 


a«i  rould  not  fail  to  give  a  new  impulse  to 
jwpfe :  industry  and  enterprirc  would 
'*  awinged  ;  British  capital  would  unhe- 
■""■^J  be  employed ;  and  hundreds  of 
rfainiaii  of  those  who  now  search  in  vain 
wnipukm  abroad,  woold  thus  find  it  at 
"  feel  that  they  in- 
which  regarded 
not  as  aliens  and  an 
:  to  their  native  soil ;  they  would 
.  ameliorations  of  their  ootid  i- 
6°*,  which,  during  the  late  and  the  present 
I*lJQ,  had  removed  more  grievous  laws  from 
'be  Yitute-book,  and  done  more  towards 
Pacing  them  on  the  footing  of  their  fellow- 
"ubjects,  than  had  been  accomplished  since 
>  esuhlishment  of  the  Protestant  church, 
•«*  ooly  the  precursors  of  a  more  general 
wstern. 

We  again  recommend  this  pamphlet  to  all 
^  Vive  Ireland,  or  feel  an  interest  in  her 
fTOsperity. 

•p'«*  Scenery;  or,  the  DrrfVW  Tourist 
%E.  Rhodes.  8vo.  pp.  379.  Londor 
18M.   Longman  and  Co. 
'     ■  a  new  edition,  in  octavo,  of  a  very  in- 
'"«ing  work,  published  about  two  or  three 
**n  ago,  in  four  parts,  quarto,  with  several 
HP  »»d  well-executed  engravings  of 
scenery,  from  sketches  by  the  celebrat- 

*  «aynr,  Chantrey.  Hy  some  accident 
wsadkor's  fault,  we  suspect,  but  certainly 

the  first  and  second  parts  of  the 
■oik  oM  not  reach  us ;  hut  we  did  what 
**  •boald  consider  ample  justice  to  Mr. 
Abodes  and  his  book,  in  noticing  the  third 
»d  feurth  part*  in  The  Literary  Chronicle 

*  \m  and  1823.  It  is  very  seldom, 
•*en  m  On*  age  of  universal  information  and 
2»aMd  taste,  that  a  renew*  has  the  good 

Sr?JZ^J^J^\^  l,,is' 
■""the  fiad«  all  far  which  he  has  a  right  to 


look,  and  m«re  than  is  necessary  for  his  sa-  I 
tisfaction,  given  with  sound  judgment,  and 
in  a  polished  style.    Tlie  author  of  P«-rfk 
Scenery  is  evidently  a  traveller  deeply  im- 
bued with  the  love  of  nature  and  of  art, — r  ! 
poetical  ele-jnnt  minded   man.  capable  of 
addin?  the  delightful  dreams  of  Imagination  ' 
to  the  pleasure  of  existing  realities,  jet  never  1 
for  a  moment  allowing  fancy  to  encroach 
upon  the  integrity  of  true  delineation  and 
sober  knowledge. 

Description  of  scencrv,  which  is  perhaps 
the  most  difficult  of  all  writintr,  whatever 
may  be  the  merit  of  the  place  described,  eon- 
stit'.ites,  of  course,  the  main  subject  of  the 
book,  and  it  is  but  doing  bare  justice  to  the 
author  to  say,  that  his  powers  of  painting 
with  the  pen  are  excellent.  He  is  animated 
in  his  general  conception,  correct  in  his  de- 
tails, and  very  happy  in  his  intermixture  of 
scenes  demanded  by  the  eye.  and  those 
called  for  Iry  the  heart,  in  a  work  of  this  na- 
ture. He  has  given  us  many  historical  facts 
of  the  most  touching  pathos,  and  many  bio- 
graphical notices  of  the  greatest  value. 

By  omitting  the  plates  in  the  present  edi- 
tion, the  work  is  published  at  a  reasonable 
price,  and  we  consider  it  as  a  very  excellent 
and  valuable  addition  to  British  topography; 
it  is,  in  fact,  an  agreeable  mixture  of  biogra- 
phical notices,  antiquarian  recollections,  sci- 
entific notices,  and  topographical  descrip- 
tions.  With  these  remarks,  we  shall  con- 
clude by  making  a  few  extracts  from  the  first 
two  parts  of  the  work.    Middleton  Dale  has 
its  anecdotes  as  well  as  its  romantic  scenery : 
'  Passing  through  Middleton,  a  high  per- 
pendicular rock,  called  the  Lover's  Leap, 
marks  the  first  grand  onening  into  the  dale. 
From  the  summit  of  this  fearful  precipice, 
about  the  year  1760,  a  love-stricken  damsel, 
of  the  name  of  Baddeley,  threw  herself  into 
the  chasm  below ;  and,  incredible  as  it  may 
appear,  she  sustained  but  little  injury  from  the 
desperate  attempt :  her  face  was  a  little  disfi- 
gured, and  her  body  bruised,  by  the  brambles 
and  the  rocky  projections  that  interrupted 
her  fall ;  but  she  was  enabled  to  walk  to  her 
home  with  very  little  assistance.   Her  bon- 
net, cap,  and  nandkerchief  were  left  on  the 
summit  of  the  rock,  and  some  fragments  of 
her  torn  garments,  that  waved  in  the  few 
bushes  through  which  she  had  passed,  mark- 
ed the  course  of  her  descent :  she  therefore 
returned  to  her  dwelling  shorn  of  part  of  her 
habiliments.    Her  marvellous  escape  made 
a  serious  impression  on  her  mind,  and  gave  a 
urn  to  heT  feelings  :  her  fit  of  love  sub- 
;  and  she  ever  afterwards  lived,  in  a 
very  exemplfry  manner,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  place  which  had  been  the  scene  of  her 
folly ;  and  she  died  unmarried. 

'  The  crags  which  form  one  side  of  Mid- 
dleton Dale  are  boldly  featured,  and  the 
parts  are  broad  and  MM*.  Halfway  from 
their  base  they  are  much  broken,  and  pre- 
sent many  smaller  projections  and  recesses ; 
then  commences  a  lofty  range  of  perpendi- 
cular rock,  the  different  strata  of  which  are 
defined  by  lines  running  horizontally  athwart 
its  sides.  Tlie  regular  tower  and  turret-like 
forms  which  the  stony  heights  in  the  dale  as- 
sume, have,  in  many 


a  sin- 


c fleet  of  an  old  castellated  building,  that, 
viewc-l  from  lb"  road  below,  t5»e  eye  some- 
times doubts  whether  it  contemplates  the 
works  of  nature  or  of  art.  A  little  folwere, 
introduced  to  remove  the  prevailing  appear- 
ance of  Iwrrenne.fs,  and  a  tew  trees  scattered 
amongst  the  declivities  to  break  the  regula- 
rity of  tlie  parti,  would  render  this  dri'e 
beautiful  as  well  as  romantic.  Ttm  improve- 
ment, however,  even  if  it  may  he  admitted 
to  be  one,  would  impair,  if  not  entirely  obli- 
terate, its  present  character  of  s:aked  and  sa- 
xagegrandcur. 

'  The  best  view  of  this  stupendous  piece  of 
rock  scenery  is  obtained  from  the  base  of  the 
ascending  ground,  which  forms  the  left  side 
of  the  dale,  near  the  smelting-mill,  about  half 
a  mile  from  Stoney  M  iddleton .  Before  you, 
seen  in  distance,  is  the  chasm  through  which 
the  mad  winds  to  Tideswell  and  Buxton:  on 
the  right  is  the  Delve,  a  deep  dell,  whose 
rocky  sides  are  partly  covered  with  verdure, 
and  profusely  adorned  with  underwood,  elm, 
and  ash.  A  litHe  nearer  the  foreground  is 
Kyam  Dale;  one  side  of  which  is  strongly 
characterised  with  what  I  have  chosen  to  de- 
nominate castellated  rock,  and  the  other  is 
fringed  with  pine,  fir,  and  sycamore.  Di- 
rectly opposite  this  dale,  another  branches 
out  on  the  left ;  the  whole 
gular  combination  of  ' 
deep  ravines.' 

Mr.  Rhodes  gives  an  interesting  notice  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Mompesson,  who,  like  '  Mar- 
seilles' good  bishop,'  celebrated  by  Pope, 
was  so  bold  and  ardent  in  preventing  the 
progress  of  the  great  plague  m  Derbyshire 
The  following  is  an  interesting  account  of  a 
mineral  phenomenon  :— 

•  Haycliff  mine,  now  no  longer  worked, 
was  once  the  grand  depository  of  that  i 
ordinary  phenomenon  in  the  mir~ 
provinciaily  called  slickensides. 
nal  appearance  of  this  curious  species  of  Ga- 
lena is  well  known  wherever  mineralogy  has 
been  studied.  At  the  present  time  good  spe- 
cimens of  it  are  extremely  rare,  and  can  only 
be  met  with  in  cabinets  that  have  been  long 
established.  In  those  mines  where  it  has 
most  prevailed,  it  exhibit* 
riety,  either  in  form  at  i 
right  pillar  of  limeston. 
with  calcareous  spar,  contains  this  exploding 
ore:  the  surface  is  thinly  coated  over  with 

.id,  which  resembles  a  covering  of  plum- 
liago,  and  it  is  extremely  smooth,  bright,  and 
even.  These  rocky  pillars  have  their  polish- 
ed faces  opposed  to  each  other :  sometimes 
they  nearly  touch,  sometimes  they  are  farther 
apart,  the  inte-vening  space  being  filled  up 
with  smaller  portions  and  fragments  of  spar 
and  particles  of  read  ore ;  and  a  number  of 
narrow  veins,  of  a  whitish  colour  and  a  pow- 
dery consistency,  intersect  and  run  in  oblique 
directions  amongst  the  mass. 

*  The  effects  of  this  extraordinary  mineral 
are  not  less  sm gular  than  terrific.  A  blow 
with  a  hammar,  a  stroke  or  a  scratch  with  a 
miner's  pick,  are  sufficient  to  rewd  those 
rocks  asunder  with  which  it  is  united  or  em- 
bodied. The  stroke  is  immediately  suc- 
ceeded by  a  crackling  noise,  accompanied 
with  a  sound  not  unlike  the  rmngled  hum  of 
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a  swarm  of  bees  :  shortly  aflewank,  an  ex- 
plosion follows,  so  loud  ami  appalling,  that 
even  the  miners,  though  a  hardy  race  of  men, 
and  little  accustomed  to  fear,  turn  pale  and 
tremble  at  the  shock.  This  dangerous  com- 
bination of  matter  must,  consequewdy,  be  ap- 
proached with  caution.  To  avoid  the  use  of 
the  common  implements  of  mining,  a  small 
hole  is  carefully  bored,  into  which  a  little 
gunpowder  is  put,  and  exploded  with  a 
match;  the  workmen  then  withdraw  to  a 
place  of  safety,  to  wait  the  result  of  their  ope- 
rations. Sometimes  not  less  than  live  or  six 
successive  explosions  ensue  at  intervals  of 
from  two  to  lea  or  fifteen  minutes,  and  occa- 
sionally they  are  so  sublimely  awful,  that  the 
earth  lias  been  violently  shaken  to  the  surface 
by  the  concussion,  even  when  the  discharge 
has  taken  place  at  the  depth  of  more  than 
one  hundred  fathoms. 

'  When  the  llaycliff  mine  was  open,  a  per- 
son of  the  name  of  Il.gginboltora  who  whs 
unused  to  the  working  of  slickensides,  and 
not  much  apprehensive  of  danger,  was  re- 
peatedly cautioned  not  to  use  his  pick  in  the 
getting  of  the  ore.  Unfortunately  for  him- 
self, he  paid  little  attention  to  the  admoni- 
tions of  his  fellow  -miners.  I  lc  struck  the  futal 
stroke,  that  by  an  apparently  electrical  com- 
munication set  the  whole  mass  instantaneously 
in  motion,  shook  the  surrounding  earth  to  its 
foundation,  and  with  n  noise  as  tremendous 
as  thunder,  scattered  the  rocky  fragments  in 
every  direction,  through  the  whole  vacuity  of 
Hayciiff  mine.  Thick  hoards  of  ash,  at  the 
distance  of  twenty  or  thirty  paces,  were  j>er- 
forated  by  pieces  of  rock  si  x  inches  diameter. 
The  poor  miner  was  dreadfully  cut  and  lace- 
rated, yet  he  escaped  withiife.  The  impres- 
sion made  on  his  mind  by  this  incident  deter- 
in  inad  him,  on  his  recovery,. to  discontinue 
the  dangerous  trade  of  mining.  He  now  re- 
sides at  Manchester,  still  bearing  the  marks 
of  his  temerity  about  him. 
j  'Some  attempts  have  l>een  made  to  ac- 
count for  the  wonderful  properties  of  dus  ful- 
minating ore,  but  hitherto  with  little  success. 
A  very  intelligent  miner,  with  whom  I  have 
convened  on  the  subject,  supposes  the  ex- 

Sig  power  to  reside  in  the  white  pow- 
reins  which  fill  up  the  fissures  of  the 
substance  dial  produces  slickensides  | 
l  that  may  probably  suuist  in  the 
t  of  tin:  strange  qualities  of  this 
phenomenon, 
he  loudest  explosion  remembered  to 
hare  taken  place  in  1  lay  cliff  mine  has  been 
mentioned  by  Wkitehurst,  in  his  Theory  of 
the  Formation  of  die  Earth.  It  occurred  in 
the  year  1738,  and  he  affirms  that  "die 
quantity  of  two  hundred  barrels  of  materials 
were  blown  out  at  one  blast,  each  barrel  be- 
ing supposed  to  contain  from  three  to  four 
hundred  pounds'  weight  During  the  explo- 
sion," he  adds,  "  the  ground  was  observed  to 
shake  as  if  by  an  earthquake."  The  accuracy 
of  this  statement  can  hardly  be  questioned  ; 
and,  if  correct,  what  an  idea,  it  conveys  of 
the  immense  force  required  to  dissever,  from 
a  solid  mass  of  internal  rock,  so  formidable  a 
weight !' 

Almost  every  part  of 
wjlh  the 


4  From  the  foot  of  Topley  Pike  the  road 
passes  by  the  side  of  the  Wye,  through  some 
beautiful  scenery,  to  Buxton.  Within  about 
two  miles  of  this  fashionable  baUiiug-place 
the  dale  again  contracts,  and  becomes  a  nar- 
row passage  through  a  cleft  of  rock,  singu- 
larly romantic.  The  Wye  is  here  extremely 
beautiful :  its  lucid  stream  is  sometime*  pent 
up  with  fragments  of  rock  that  oppose  its 
passage ;  then  breaking  the  bounds  of  its 
continent,  it  foams  and  bubbles  down  its 

to  dam  up  the  current.  It  now  dashes 
against  the  mound  by  winch  it  is  opposed  ; 
repelled  by  the  obstruction  it  encounters,  it 
circles  into  revolving  eddies,  that  apparently 
retire  under  a  shelving  rock,  until  again  it 
returns  into  the  channel ;  then  with  an  accu- 
mulated force  it  leaps  the  barrier,  and  bounds 
rapidly  away.  However  fanciful,  and  per- 
haps even  fantastic,  this  may  lie,  I  know  not 
how  otherwise  to  describe  the  impressions 
made  upou  my  mind,  as  I  watched  the  play, 
the  spirit,  and  the  progress  of  this  secluded 
stream. 

'  The  deep  ravine  'through  which  the  Wye 
thus  sports  is  rich  in  picturesque  materials, 
and  at  the  "  witching  hour  of  even,"  the  per- 
pendicular rocks  on  the  right  of  the  road, 
split  and  broken  into  columns,  and  sur- 
mounted with  bold  and  rugged  battlements, 
learn  widi  die  soft  light  of  departing  day : 
opposite  side  is  dark  with  shadow,  that 
envelops  all  the  lower  part  of  the  glen, 
"which,  gradually  becoming  deeper  and  deep- 
er as  the  night  advances,  gives  an  additional 
clearness  and  a  more  brilliant  sparkle  to  the 
busy  babbling  Wye-  In  this  contracted  dell 
I  again  observed  my  favourite  tree,  the  ash  ; 
— its  graceful  branches  mingled  with  the  va- 
ried foliage  of  the  elm,  the  hazel,  and  the 
yew :  sometimes  they  shoot  from  a  cleft  or 
fissure  in  the  rock— someUmcs  they  play  at 
its  base,  where  they  bend  and  .lip  their  light 
steins  in  the  stream  they  adorn. 

'  Near  that  part  of  die  rock  denominated 
Lover's  Leap,  a  hide  dell  opens  its  craggy 
portals  to  the  road.  In  winter,  a  more  tiio- 
turcsque  place  can  hardly  be  found ;  and  m 
summer,  when  a  heavy  shower  of  rain  has 
swollen  die  mountain  streams  and  filled  their 
channels,  a  scanty  rill,  called  Shirbrook, 
which  takes  its  rise  near  the  Ashbourne  road, 
about  half  a  mile  from  Buxton,  becomes  in 
its  progress  a  rapid  and  impetuous  torrent ; 
massing  between  Siaden's  Low  and  die  Duke's 
tide,  it  enters  a  rocky  glen  near  die  Lover's 
Leap,  where,  dashing  over  a  precipice,  it 
forms  a  cascade  of  considerable  elevation. 
The  cliffs  near  it  arc  broken  into  romantic 
masses,  and  the  basin  into  which  it  falls  is 
composed  of  fragments  of  rock;  amongst 
these  the  water  frets  itself  into  die  whitest 
foam ;  whilst  every  object  in  the  dell,  the 
feni,  the  spiral  blades  of  grass,  the  spreading 
duck,  and  every  flower  dial  blossoms  there, 
are  bright  with  spray  and  gemmed  with  drops 
of  light ' 

In  die  account  of  Chatsworth,  we  find  die 
following  notice : — 

'  Chatsworth,  as  I  have  before  intimated, 
was  for  some  time  the  residence,  or -rather  the 
pri  on,  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  tu  retneui- 


brance  of  which  a  suit  of  apartment*  are.  sail 
known  by  her  name ;  and  near  the  bridge, 
by  the  side  of  the  Derwent,  are  the  remain* 
of  an  old  building,  called  die  Bower  of  Mars 
Queen  of  Scots.    A  deep  moat  encompasses 
the  area  where  this  tower  stands,  and  a  gar- 
den once  occupied  its  summit,  wherein  that 
unfortunate  princess,  shorn  of  even  sem- 
blance of  royalty,  was  wont  to  spend  die  »> 
litary  hours  of  confinement.    Her  second  let- 
ter to  Pope  Pius  is  dated  from  Chatsworth 
House,  October  31,  1570,  nearly  seventeen 
years  before  the  sanguinary  mandate  of  Eli- 
zabeth had  sent  her  to  the  block.  The  mur- 
derous cruelty  of  this  measure  could  only  be 
equalled  by  die  detestable  hypocrisy  with 
which  it  ,was  succeeded :  when  FJuabetu 
heard  that  the  unfortunate  Mary  was  m 
more,  she  stood  for  some  time  mute  with 
horror,  and  then  burst  into  expressions  of  sor- 
row and  resenuaent :  she  clothed  herself  in 
mournmg,  and  largely  indulged  in  the  mxuiy 
of  grief  and  lamentation :  her  ministers  »sd 
counsellors  were  denied  her  presence,  an ! 
she  charged  upon  than  the  crime  of  putting  to 
death  her  drar  titter  contrary  to  licr  w*b« 
and  intentions.    Infamous  dismmulatioo ! 
Many  years  after  this  event,  Marshal  Talhro, 
a  French  general,  wlio  was  taken  prisonw 
by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  at  the  buttk  of 
Blenheim,  spent  a  pan  of  the  days  of  bis 
captivity  in  England  at  Chatsworth  House, 
where  be  appears  to  have  been  treated  with 
a  kindness  ami  attention  that  he  most  forcibly 
felt:  on  taking  leave  of  the  Duke  ot  Devon- 
shire, be  is  reported  to  have  said,  with  true 
French  politeness, "  When  I  return  to  Fran*, 
and  reckon  up  the  days  of  my  captivity  in 
England,  I  shad!  leave  out  all  those  1  bare 
spent  at  Chntsworth." 

'  Of  all  the  personages  connected  with  tiic 
local  history  of  Glials  word* ,  who  may  have 
been  rendered  conspicuous  eidier  by  their  si- 
tuation or  their  talents,  perhaps  no  one  li»  a 
more  powerful  claim  to  notice  dun  the  once- 
celebrated  Latin  poet  and  philosopher. 
Hobbes:  his  connection  with  the  Devonshire 
family  began  early  in  life,  and  CJiatswurui, 
in  consequence,  became  his  occasional  resi- 
dence :  he  was  a  man  originally  of  a  weak 
constitution,  and  he  is  said  to  iiirr*  been  •sub- 
ject through  life  to  imaginary  and  unnece-- 
sary  personal  fears,  that  onotinuulJy  prey**! 
upon  and  agitated  his  spirits:  yet,  by  6  *firt 
and  uniform  attention  to  diet  and  eftetcc*', 
he  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety -two.  i  He  was  a 
very  early  riser,  and  as  soon  a*  he  lwd  quit- 
ted his  bed  lie  walked,  or  rather  ran,  to  die 
tops  of  some  of  die  bills  about  Cluttswurui, 
that  be  might  enjoy  a  fresher  and  a  purer 
breeze  than  circulated  through  the  valley. 
This  practice  he  continued  until  he  was  corn- 

"tof 


'Dim  practice  he  creiti 
pelled  to  relinquish 


it  by  the  uifirflsitH*  < 
age.  After  breakfast,  he  visited  the  Earl  and 
the  Countess  of  Devonshire  ami  their  chil- 
dren, .until  about  twelve  o'ohxik,  when  ha 
dined  in  a  private  apartment  by  himself:  he 
then  retired  to  his  own  room,  where  ten  or 
twelve  pipes,  filled  with  tobacco,  were  ranged 
ina  row  on  he*  tnble,  ready  to  be  used  in 
cession  :  he  then  commenced  ht*  uiu.il  after- 
noon's  employment  of  smoking  thinking. 
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haul*.  When  thus  engaged,  he  was  fre- 
•  «••»  v:-u  I  <>■>  f-  ri  i.* :h"! ••>  <i. junction. 
»no  »tqe  attracted  to  Chatsworth  chiefly  by 
die  celebrity  thai  Hobbes  had  acquired 
uteogst  the  learned  and  the  great  St. 
Fiemond,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Waller, 
dated  from  Chalsworth,  details  some  interest- 
«K  {Mrticulars  of  this  extraordinary  man, 
»Ww  he  found,  as  he  expresses  it,  « like  Ju- 
patr,  involved  in  cloud*  of  his  own  raising." ' 
Ike  Peak  Scenery  is  enriched  with  an  ex- 
~>*M  nap  of  Ilerby •hire,  and  several  road 


'.•..<. a  //w/ury  ../  ,'A.  .S%«,  /r«», 
time  ofGmrrkk  to  the  prtmit  ttriod. 
%Jamw  Boadkx,  Esq.    2  vob.  8vo. 
»>■  107a.    London,    IHlo.    Lou  ?  man 

■ad  Co. 

'$\xt  me  from  my  friends,  save  me  from 
aj  friends,'  would  certainly  be  the  first  ex- 
dssahon  of  John  Philip  Kemble,  could  he 
a*  from  the  tomb  of  all  the  Capo  lets,  to 
»nich  he  has  been  consigned,  and  vindicate 
*-l»*at  th»  but  of  the  British  public;  but, 
Jhs!  the  voice  vthich  once  appealed  so 
VmASSj,  in  Ae  mimic  scene,  must  now 
«»n»t  even  in  its  own  defence,  and  the 
■wawty  of  a  justly  respected  individual 
in*  be  left  to  the  guardianship  of  indiscreet 
or  an  indifferent  public.    Such,  we 
M  cnaadent,  must  be  the  tenor  of  the  re  - 
enr  man  will  make  on  coming  to 
W"  3*5  of  the  second  volume  of  Mr. 
™«dn » Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Kemble. 
■*fr.  Hoaden,  though  a  veteran  autlior  in 
wxaatic  pieces,  the  names  of  which  have 
king  since  forgotten,  has  only  once  ap- 
P^wsa  at  our  tribunal.    It  was  on'hi*  publi- 
Qtienof  a  work  entitled, '  An  Inquiry-  into 
^  Ambenticity  of  the  Portraits  of  Shake- 
l|«cire,'  which  wc  noticed  in  very  favourable 
'WW.  Possessing,  however,  as  we  do,  some 
of  the  aristocracy  which  all  editors 
to  say  nothing  of  the  infallibdity  which 
°w  profession  is  so  apt  to  assume,  we  con- 
**  »e  hare  some  misgivings  as  to  the  eor- 
***m  of  our  judgment,  and  for  this  simple 
'  Is  a  gentleman  to  be  expected  to 
fairly  of  the  correctness  of  portraits  of 
*  pefion  he  never  saw,  when  be  blunders, 
5»d  that  most  egregkrusly,  in  the  likeness  of 
i  nmteaam  with  whom  he  was  thirty  years 
"^i  stately  acquainted  ?'  And  yet  such  is  the 
f  a*  with  the  portrait  of  Kemble  prefixed  to. 
**»  xserrwirs.    Every  one  has  heard  of  the 
imnniaa  who  said  he  was  a  pretty  boy,  but 
"tanged  at  nurse ;  and  some  of  our  rea- 

whta  Louis Xvf>was^H  to  th e^guillotinc, 
'  t*ad,  caprufly  executed  (as  the  old  raaga- 
Jn**  have  it),  was  deemed  an  attractive  sub. 
;  to  engrave  a  portrait,  however,  rcquir* 
1  ume,  and  therefore  a  trifling  alteration 
»»  mad*  on  an  engraved  prate  of  the  late 
'•liftjuis  of  Lansdewn,  and  it  was  ushered 
***  m  «  rarane  portrait  of  Loots  XVL 
les ; — we  saw,  within  the 
a  life  of  Ah  Pacha  of  Jar 
;  of  Mehmet  Pacha  of 


we  hive  now  to  complain  of  is,  that 
what  we  should  unhesitatingly  call  a  good 
portrait  of  Lord  Castlereagh  has  been  pre- 
fixed to  these  volumes,  as  a  likeness  of  John 
Kemble ;  and,  what  is  still  worse,  we  are  told 
it  is  from  a  picture  *  painted  by  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence,  principal  painter  in  ordinary  to 
bis  Majesty,'  a.d  engraved  by  C.Turner,  en- 
graver in  ordinary  to  his  Majesty.'  Painter 
and  engraver  in  anUtuiry  we  should  certainly 
say,  were  this  portrait  to  be  quoted  as  a  proof 
of  their  talents.  But  as  Mr.  Boaden  does 
not  rest  the  merits  of  his  work  on  the  por- 
trait, we  must  proceed  to  the  memoirs,  dedi- 
cated by  the  special  permission  of  his  Ma- 
jesty, and  pufTed  otr  by  all  the  means  Messrs. 
Longman  and  Co.  possess,  including,  of 
course,  the  pulls  prelusive,  oblique,  and  di- 
rect, by  their  *  Cunnynge  Advert  yier,'  alias 
Literary  Gazette,  which  has  certainly  done 
its  duty  to  both  author  and  bookseller. 

It  was  one  of  the  faults  of  our  old  histo- 
rians, that,  whatever  country  they  wished  to 
write  upon,  they  invariably  sought  to  trace 
tts  antiquity  to  the  creation  ;  and  we  had  to 
go  from  Abraham  and  Isaac,  and  to  encoun- 
ter Noah's  flood  for  the  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-ninth  time,  on  a  subject  which  hail 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  A  similar  -error  is 
committed  Iry  modem  biographers  :  they  are 
not  content  with  giving  us  the  life  of  their 
hero,  but  they  must  write  a  history  of  the 
times  in  which  he  lived.  Thus,  memoirs  of 
Fox,  Pitt,  Sheridan,  Windham,  Melville, 
and  some  twenty  others,  would,  according 
to  modem  usage,  be  a  mere  political  history 
of  the  period.  Into  this  error  Mr.  Boaden 
has  fallen ;  though,  had  the  history  of  the 
stage,  during  the  reign  of  the  Kembles,  been 
well  done,  we  should  not  have  quarrelled 
with  Ute  author:  but  hk  work  is  a  mere 
thing  of  shreds  and  patches,  neither  carefully 
selected  nor  judiciously  arranged.  Indeecf, 
it  seems  little  more  than  a  collection  of  news- 
paper gleanings  respecting  Mr.  Kemble; 
and  either  this  gentleman's  life  must  have 
been  most  unproductive  of  interesting  inci- 
dent aad  anecdote,  or  the  memory  of  Mr. 
Boaden  must  be  extremely  treacherous,  for 
all  his  tn  my  years'  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
K.  produces  a  mere  nothing.  Were  not  the 
fact  of  their  intimacy  notorious,  and  Mr. 
Buaden's  word  unquestionable,  we  might 
fairly  doubt  if  they  ever  saw  each  oilier. — 
That  Mr.  Boaden  was  an  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirer of  Mr.  Kemble,  no  one  will  doubt: 
every  page  of  his  work,  and  two  epigraphs, 
from  Tacitus  and  Shakspeare  prove  this; 
he  must  also  have  had  the  reputation  of 


greatest  mistake  he  ever  made.  Mr.  B.  re- 
lates another  rurinus  anecdote  of  lteddish, 
the  performer,  who,  in  his  dotage,  played 
Posthumous  admirably  for  his  benefit; 
though,  until  pushed  on  the  stage,  he  fancied 
Borneo  to  be  his  chancer,  and  recited  no- 
thing else. 

It  is  by  no  means  otfr  intention  to  give  a 
connected  memoir  of  Mr  Kemble.  This  we 
have  already  done  in  Nos.  200  and  201  of 
the  Literary  Chrtmiclr ;  we  shall  merely 
nimble  over  Mr.  Buaden's  domain,  and  beat- 
ing every  bush,  start  game  as  often  as  \re 
can  find  it :  by  this  our  readers  will  percciro 
that,  however  severe  our  remarks  may  seem, 
we  intend  to  select  the  most  interesting  pas- 
Mr.  Kemble,  it  is 


was  educated  at  the  1  toman  C 
y  of  Douay.    While  there,— 


knowing  his  friend,  as  bis  Majesty  has  given 
special  permission  that  the  memoirs  should 
be  dedicated  to  him. 

Mr.  Boaden  has,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  connected  the  history  of  the  stage  with 
the  life  of  Kemble,  and  even  extended  it  be- 
yond the  connection  of  that  geutlemau  wiUi 
the  drama ;  commencing  with  the  death  of 
Garrick,  and  embraciug  an  account  of  She- 
ridan's successful  dramas.  In  noticing  this 
gentleman,  Mr.  Boaden  mentions  a  singular 
blunder  of  Woodfall  (Junius'*  printer),  who 
told  Sheridan  that  he  would  never  be  an  ora- 


'  His  class,  for  some  indiscretions,  had 
fallen  under  severe  censure  of  the  masters, 
and,  with  a  view  to  vicarious  atonement,  an 
imposition'  was  proposed  of  two  books  of 
Homer  to  be  got  off  oy  heart.  Kemble  mo- 
destly but  immediately  volunteered  to  accept 
the  task,  and,  by  close  application  and  hts 
uncommon  memory,  enabled  himself  to  re- 
move the  censure'  by  accurately  repeating 
1500  lines.' 

No  person,  wc  believe,  doubted  John 
Kemble's  courage  or  his  honour  ;  an  instance 
of  both  he  gave  when  playing  in  Cork  with 
Miss  Phillips,  afterwards  Mrs.  Crouch.  Her 
father,  being  confined  by  a  fit  of  the  gout,  re- 
quested Mr.  Kemble  to  see  her  home.  Her 
beauty  hail,  however,  led  some  young  offi- 
cers belonging  to  a  regiment  quartered  in  that 
eity,  to  aspire  to  the  honour ;  and,  after  the 
play  was  over,  they  ranged  themselves  in  a 
passage  through  which  she  must  go.  Miss 
Phillijn,  quite  terrified,  locked  the  door  of 
her  dressing-room.  Mr.  Kemble  sent  to 
say  he  waited  for  her,  but  she  replied  that 
she  would  not  leave  her  room  uutil  the  ofli- 
cers  had  quitted  the  theatre. 

'  Upon  this  intimation  they  were  politely 
desired  to  withdraw,  as  die  doors  of  the  the- 
atre were  going  to  lie  shut.  They  said 
"  they  would  not  leave  the  house  until  Miss 
Phillips  did,  as  they  were  waiting  to  conduct 
her."  Mr.  Kemble  hearing  this,  took  his 
sword,  and,  passing  Uirough  them,  said,  with 
dignity  and  firmness,  "  Gentlemen,  Mr. 
Phillips,  who  is  confined  by  illness,  has  re- 
quested me  to  conduct  his  daughter  from  the 
theatre  ;  and,  as  gentlemen,  1  tm<t  you  will 
not  molest  her,  for,  be  assured,  I  will  main- 
tain the  trust  reposed  in  me."  ' 

Mr.  Kemble  then  led  her  fi  rm,  and  gave 
the  officers  to  uiuterstand,  that  if  they  were 
dissatisfied  with  his  conduct,  they  knew 
where  to  find  him. — Mr.  Boaden  is  of  so 
erratic  a  disposition  in  his  lucubrations,  that 
it  is  really  very  difficult  to  keep  sight  of  Mr. 
Kemble  at  all  ;  as  a  proof  how  much  he  di- 
verges from  his  subject,  we  need  only  state, 
that  he  gives  an  account  of  the  commemora- 
tion of  Handel,  which  has  no  more  to  do 
with  Mr.  Kemble,  than  with  the  little 
Ex-King  of  Home.  He  also  commits  some 
singular  blunders:  he,  in  1823  or  1824, 
writes  a  characterof  Sheridan.which,  ho  tells 
us  «  is  written  by  anticipation.'   This  is  ridi- 
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cdous;  but  where,  wc  think  we  hear  our 
readers  ask,  is  Mr.  Keiuhle?  Why,  smother- 
ed among  the  actors  ami  actresses,  the  authors 
ami  critics,  of  nis  day ;  and  gleaning  any 
thing  of  him  is  like  collecting  ore  on  the 
Gold -Coast,  a  work  of  gTeat  labour  and  little 
gain  ; — here, however,  wc  have  him,  and  that 
too  connected  with  an  important  (.vent — his 
marriage  with  Mrs*.  Brerelon  :-«- 

*  After  they  were  married,  in  the  morning, 
ister,  who  accompanied  the  bride 
asked  where  they  intended  to  eat 
their  wedding  dinner  ?  My  friend  had  made 
no  particular  arrangement  on  this  important 
occasi  in,  and  said  "  be  did  not  know ,  at 
home  he  supposed."  Mrs.  Bannister,  upon 
this  information  that  they  were  really  disen- 
gaged, said,  if  they  would  honour  Mr.  Ban- 
nister and  herself,  by  partaking  of  their  fa- 
mily dinner  in  Fridi  Street,  they  should  feel 
flattered  by  such  a  mark  of  their  regard. 
Mr.  Keruble,  who  really  esteemed  Bannister, 


cheerfully  assented.  An  early 
prepared,  for  both  Baunister  and  Mrs.  Kemble 
acted  in  the  Wet>t  Indian  that  evening. 
Kemble  arrived  rather  tardily ;  they  began 
even  to  fear  that  lie  would  not  come ;  and 
some  surprise,  perhaps  alarm,  crept  among 
the  little  circle  above  stairs,  when  at  last  he 
was  seen  very  deliberately  approaching  the 
door,  and  good  humour  revived  upon  his  en- 
trance. A  Miss  Guy,  a  friend  of  Mr.  Ban- 
nister's, dined  with  tliem.   Soon  after  the 


cloth  was  removed,  Mrs.  Kemble  and  Mr. 
Bannister  went  oil' to  the  theatre,  to  act  the  L 
parts  of  Belcour  and  Louisa  Dudley,  in  tin- 1 
West  Indian;  and  Gradus  and  MissDoiley,  ] 
in  Who's  the  Dupe  ?  *  •  •  The  remainder 
of  the  wedding-day  is  soon  told.  Kemble 
sat  amusing  himself  till  the  evening  in  the 
drawing-room,  occasionally  conversing,  but 
commonly  playing  with  the  children  in  their 
own  way,  and,  when  it  got  late,  he  order- 
ed a  coach  to  take  him  to  the  playhouse, 
from  which  he  lirou«ht  home  his  wife  to  the 
house  in  Caroline  Street,  Bedford  Square, 
which  had  been  prepared  for  him.'- 

I'alincr  had  estranged  himself  from  Drury ; 
and  the  interview  with  Sheridan  on  his  re- 
turn is  amusing : — 

'  Tlie  meeting  lietwecn  these  men  of  ad- 
dress was   therefore  expected  to  produce 
something  remarkable.    Palmer  made  quite 
'  a  scene  of  it    After  his  profound  bow,  he 
approached   the  author  of  the  School  for 
Scandal  with  an  air  of  penitent  humility ;  his 
be;  id  declined,  the  whites  of  his  eyes  turned 
upwards,  his  hauls  clasped  together,  and 
.  his  whole  air  exactly  that  of  Joseph  Surface 
.  before  Sir  Tcter  Teazle.    lie  began  thus, 
*'  My  dear  Mr.  Sheridan,  if  you  could  but 
know  what  I  feel  at  tins  moment— here," 
(laying  one  hand  upon  bis  hurt) 

'  Sheridan,  with  inimitable  rea lines*,  stop- 
ped hitn,  "  Why  Jack  I  you  forget  I  wrote 

U." 

1  l'almcr,  in  telling  die  story  himself, 
added,  that  the  manager's  wit  co»t  him 
sonicdiing ;  "  for,"  said  he,  "  I  made  him 
a  Id  diree  pounds  per  week  to  the  salary  I 
had  before  my  desertion." 

•  To  a  fnwid  who  complimented  him  one 
day  upon  his  address,  over  their  wine, 


Palmer  disclaimed  die  possession  of  that 
quality  in  any  remarkable  degree.  "  No/' 
said  he,  "  I  rea'ly  don't  give  myself  the  cre- 
dit of  being  so  irresistible  as  yo»  have  fan- 
cied me.  Tliere  is,  however,  one  thing  in 
the  wav  of  address  that  I  think  I  am  able  to 
do.  Whenever  I  am  arrested,  I  think  I  can 
always  persuade  the  sheriffs*  officer  to  bail 
me.' 

Mr.  Boaden  was  not  one  of  the  seventeen 
sages  who  signed  a  testimonial  in  behalf  of 
die  authenticity  of  the  play  of  V'ortigern  and 
Rowena,  a  forgery  by  William  Henry  Ire- 
land, when  only  about  seventeen  years  old, 
and  yet  attributed  to  Sliakspeare  by  the 
wise  men  of  Gotham,  to  whom  we  have  al- 
luded. Mr.  M alone,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr. 
Boaden,  and  Mr.  Kemble,  were  all  sceptical 
although  tin:  last  gendeman  consented  to 
play  in  die  piece,  and  then  Ireland  blamed 
MUD  for  not  having  done  justice  to  the  cha- 
racter. Mrs.  Jordan  and  Mrs.  Powell  also 
played  in  the  piece : — 

'  Great  importance  was  naturally  attached 
to  die  mode  in  which  this  sutdime  work  of 
the  author  of  King  Lear  should  be  ushered 
to  the  public  audience.  The  laureate  was 
Mattered  wiUi  this  complimentary  task  That 
true  scholar  and  upright  man,  Mr.  Pye,  in 
the  company  of  one  of  our  most  accomplish- 
ed antiquaries,  visitod  the  mass  of  pa|>cre  in 
Norfolk  Street.  For  a  short  period,  I  remem- 
ber, he  believed,  and  resisted  die  positive 
judgment  of  his  friend.  But  let  it  in  candour 
or  courtesy  be  remembered,  that  Mr.  Pye's 
studies  had  lain  cliiefly  among  live  Greek  and 
Roman  writers,  and  their  earliest  imitators, 
the  Italians.  Of  oar  ancient  language  he  had 
made  no  particular  study.  But  when  he 
came  to  look  at  the  consequences  of  a  posi- 
tive affirmation  by  himself  of  the  truth  of  at 
all  events  a  doubtful  matter,  he  drew  himself 
back  widi  the  aid  of  Touchstone,  and  placed 
his  prologue  under  the  convenient  panoply 
of  the  virtuous  conjunction  : — 
"  If  in  our  scenes  your  eyes  delighted  fiud 
Marks  liiat  denote  the  mighty  master's  mind  ; 
If,  at  Li*  words,  the  tears  of  pity  flow, 
Your  breasts  with  horror  thrill,  with  raptnre 

glow ; — 
Dem  nd  no  other  proof: 

But  IP  these  proofs  should  fall IF  in  the 
strain 

Ye  seek  the  drama's  awful  sire  in  vain, 
Should  critics,  heralds,  antiquaries  join 
To  givcthetr  fiat  to  each  donbifiU  line, 
Jiclieve  them 

•It  may  readily  be  imagined,  that  this 
cautious  introduction,  however  npprovpd  by 
the  manager,  would  seem  frigid  to  the  flam- 
ing faith  of  old  Ireland;  hot  he  softened  his 
rejection  of  it  to  the  decent  remark,  "  that 
it  did  not  strongly  enough  assert  the 
ticity  of  the  play 

•t  pre? 
tea  ir 

whose  usual  critical  judgment  had  been 
"  blasted  with  ec*tacy,"  and  Sir  James  Bland 
Burgess  assured  the  audience,  in  his-prologue, 
with  undoubting  confidence,  that — 
"  Before  the  comt  immortal  Siukspkars 
Hands." 

TUt  couit  was  thronged  to  suffocation ; 


but  the  row  in  the  front  boxes,  which  I  had 
secured,  gave  me  the  complete  view  of  the 
box  inhabited  by  the  "  great  possessors"  of 
the  treasures;  and  no  earthly  sura  could  com- 
pensate the  agonies  which  I  saw  them  en- 
dure that  evening.  Integrity,  talent,  profit, 
were  all  in  jeopardy — ■ 
"The  storm  was  up  and 


ine  ratal  mijcnier  was  ine  warn  oi  lniercii 
in  the  play — it  was  a  dull  chronicle  put  in 
action,  enlivened  occasionally  by  the  lub- 
berly awkwardness  of  Dignum  and  Fhilli- 
iii  ore  ;  and  now  and  then  pressed  into  a  la- 
borious comparison  with  some  real  flight  At 
the  poet,  too  accurately  remembered  by  uV 
author.    Mr.  Kemble  himself  had  one  of 

,  which  he 


*  Another  poet  presented  himself,  who  had 
not  been  alarmed  into  equal  discretion,  or 


»  Vortiger*.  Full  fifty  I 

my  sight ; 
And  some  with 

mock  me; 
Whilst  others,  smiling  in  cold  death  itself, 
Scoffingly  bade  Ine  look  on  tl»at,  which  icon 
Would  wieuch  from  off  my  brow  this  ascrei 

crowD, 

And  make  me  too  a  subject  like  theonelm. 
Subject!— to  whom? — to  thee,  O  towrtipi 
Death  » 

Who  hast  for  thy  domain  this  world  imrotm*- 
Church-yards   and   charnel-house*  arc  tUy 
'  haunts, 
And  hospitals  thy  sumptuous  palaces. 
And  when  thou  wouldst  be  merry,  thou  dost 
choose 

Tlie  gaudy  chamber  of  a  dying  king. 
O,  then  thou  dost  ope  wide  thy  hideous  jawi, 
And  with  rude  laughter  and  fantastic  tricks 
Thou  clapp'st  thy  rattling  Angers  to  thy  **d«*  > 
And  wlitn  the  solemn  mockery  it  o'er, 
With  icy  band  thou  tale'tt  him  by  thtfttt. 
And  upwardi  to,  till  thou  dost  reach  lb*  heart* 
And  wrap  him  in  the  cloak  of  lasting  night- 

4  This  passage  is  a  good  deal  in  the  taste  of 
Dr.  Blair  s  poem  of  die  Grave,  with  sow 
palpable  struggles  after  the  frantic  imagery 
of  King  John,  and  the  roelanclwdy  of  Richara 
II.  The  reference  to  1'alstafTs  death,  and 
the  handy  action  of  poor  Mrs.  Quickly,  con- 
vulsed the  audience  with  merriment.  T)"' 
solemn  mockery  was  indeed  over,  and  a  bat- 
ing night  threatened  to  enfold  the  genius  of 
the  Pscudo-Sliakspeare. 

'  An  epilogue,  written  by  Merry,  and  rtill 
keeping  up  the  positive  ascription  of  the  pin- 
to Sliakspeare,  was  spoken,  with  much  ef- 
fect, by  Mrs.  Jordan  ;  and  on  the  follo»i"« 
morning,  the  treasury  accounted  with  thL' 
elder  Ireland  for  the  receipts  of  the  oip". 
2061. ;  charges  being  first  deducted.  To* 
son  got  G0l.,he  tells  us,  out  of  the  3001.  paw 
down ;  and  301.  more  ont  of  the  1031. ;  »* 
half  of  tlie  only  receipt  out  of  the  protnne.1 

S1X<lSuch  was  the  close  of  this  unadvised  and 
unprincipled  attempt  upon  the  preju<"«' 
and  the  purses  of  the  public.  It  was  a  de- 
feat from  which  there  was  no  rallying— e*P°" 
sure  brought  on  confession — sinosn**-  i< 
really  spoke  at  last,  spoke  without  I. 
father  refused  to  credit  the  talent  that  was  m 
his  son: — alienation,  rebutment,  shame, 
and  unceasing  pcrplaxity,  have  followed  from 
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U  opening  this  modem  chest  of  Pandora, 
ogtawhicn  even  hope  itself  had  now  flown. 

■  Bsa  Wt  me  find,  in  this  record  of  ruin,  a 
n  iioe>  to  regret,  that  a  really  poetical 
:j>1  thocld  luvt  been  sacrifice  to  this 
wnpCag  imposition.  By  whomsoever  writ- 
is.  (he  Wlowing  lines  in  the  play  of  Henry 
t*  Second  came  from  the  same  source ; 
a!**  source,  if  a  man  is  to  be  believed 
f*  ha  oath,  -ras  the  fancy  of  a  youth  not 


4*  Utuoa  u  to  music  of  soft  love ! 

iioii  is  Uiat,  from  ray  childhood  upwards, 
•  smtteest  Ued  in  hoarse  and  jarring  war. 
".'ifrftj  '>f  vouth  within  •  camp  was  spent : 

save  I  lit  upon  a  soldier**  knee  ; 
•Wist  mad mg  neck  was  twin' J  a  CIAPTT  arm 
e«  tmfiiftt,  that  one  might  aay  indeed, 
TV  mau  that  did  wort  U  were  ({/"brash." 

Study  tbe  young  nursling  of  a  camp  never 
B!  ff  his  portrait  to  an  abler  painter. 

'  TW  Mr.  Kemble  was  very  deeply  con- 
tirjtd  at  this  failure,  I  do  not  affect  to  say. 
ft*  proprietors  of  the  theatre  had  thought 

Eln  enter  into  competition  with  Mr. 
far  this  play  of  Vortigern.  But  it 
•a  STitten,  with  the  exception  of  Mrs 
Fuvelt,  fcr  the  people  who  acted  it ;  and,  as 
itifcirofbu-iiness.  I* 


perhaps  the  speculation 
the  trial.    But  the  3001.  down 
*«■  u  extraordinary  oversight ;  because  the 
"**  sf  that  sum  was  lost,  and  all  that  had 
ta>  tasl  oat  in  scenery  and  decorations, 
ft*  ftiy,  bad  as  it  was,  turned  out  the  only 
rancor  profit  to  the  Ireland*.   The  book 
"ft  drtected  before  it  could  be  subscribed 
^«  wH;  and  many  reams  of  most  magni- 
fc*a  paper  hung  as'  a  heavy  debt  over  tlte 
^of&editcir.    I  incline  to  think  thai 
W  sat  illegible  MSS.  been  kept,  at  all 
'"•rou  longer,  from  the  press,  and  been  rcn- 
^-~vd  the  mere  heralds  of  the  plays,  suspi- 
outt,'a  is  true,  could  not  have  been  banished, 
tijoAtrv  would  have  been  averted  or  de- 

M-* 

Mihotrjh  young  Ireland  claimed  the  sole 
iGTiof  this  forgery,  we  have  reason  to  be- 
•*'*,tbat  not  only  his  sister,  but  even  Mr. 
AJbjoy  Wallis,  of  Norfolk  Street,  assisted  in 
**  imposture;  that  Ireland's  father  was  a 
duse  appears  more  than  probable. 

Mr.  Boaden  gives  a  liberal  and  interesting 
"foot*  of  the  appearance  of  Master  Betty, 
cekbraied  Koscius,  which  formed  a  new 
*n  ia  the  history  of  the  drama.  Our  rea- 
<<ea  may  recollect  he  was  engaged  at  both 
textsa,  and  that,  so  eager  were  the  people 
to  see  aim,  the  doors  of  the  theatre  were 
early  as  one  o'clock.  In  the 
and  spring  of  1805,  he  play- 
nights  at  Drury  Lane  The- 
receipts  amounted  to  seven- 
•**a  vSmngnd  two  hundred  and  ten  pounds 
tieren  shillings,  or  an  average  of  01  tl.  13s. 
3d.  per  night ;  for  these  twenty-eight  per- 
fcrjttnces,  Master  Betty  received  27821  10s. 
~*kpeadW  of  four  free  benefits  during  the 
uprodncing  one  thousand  guineas  each. 

though  an  enthusiastic  ad- 
*  I  wry  liberal  in  his 
he  acknow- 


ledges that  Mr.  Kcan  has  t>ccn  '  able  to  dis- 
pute die  palm  even  with  Mr.  Kemble,  for 
years;'  he  adds,  *  When  Mr.  Kemble  had 
seen  bim,  he  said,  I  remember,  "  Our  styles 
of  acting  are  so  totally  different,  that  yon 
must  not  expect  me  to  like  that  of  Mr. 
Kean ;  but  one  thing  I  must  say  in  his  fa- 
vour—he is  at  all  times  terribly  in  eamesC"  ' 

Mr.  Kemble,  however,  felt  some  jealousy 
of  his  new  rival,  and  had  tlve  indiscretion  to 
beard  him  in  one  of  his  best  characters,  that  of 
Sir  Giles  Overreach.  Kemble's  Sir  Giles 
was  a  complete  failure,  as  compared  with 
that  of  Kean,  and,  although  he  was  an- 
nounced for  a  second  appearance  in  it,  the 
play  was  changed,  and  Mr.  Kcan  left  in  un- 
disputed possession  of  the  character. 

we  shall  not  follow  Mr.  Boaden  through 
the  closing  scene  of  Mr.  Kemble's  life,  nor 
quote  his  tribute  to  his  histrionic  talents  and 
private  worth;  yet  we  cannot  quit  the 
work  without  regretting,  that  so  boasted  a 
performance  as  Boaden *s  Memoirs  should  be 
so  meagre  a  production,  and  must  at  once 
say,  that  justice  to  John  Philip  Kemble  yet 
remains  to  be  done.  Who  can  best  do  it  is 
another  question. 

CALOCLECCn's  TRAVELS  1.1  SOITTH  AMRRICA. 

(Continued  from  p.  100  ) 
From  Buenos  Ayres  Mr.  Caldcleugh  pro- 
ceeded on  horseback  across  the  Pampas  into 
the  province  of  Santa  Fb:  his  personal  adven- 
tures were  not  uninteresting ;  he  was  accom- 
panied by  a  guide,  and  encountered  some  In- 
dians, who  pursued  them  into  the  Sierra  de 
Cordova.    Of  these  people  Mr.  C.  says — 

1  They  remain  in  the  southern  parts  of  the 
continent,  unless*  called  to  the  rrarth  by 
severity  of  weather,  scarcity  of  food,  or,  as 
in  the  present  instance,  by  the  insinuations  of 
a  chief,  and  a  love  of  plunder.  Can-era  sent 
emissaries  among  them,  and,  trlhng  them 
that  he  was  the  last  relation  of  the  Iocas,  of 
whose  power  they  have  yet  traditionary  tales, 
found  no  difficulty  in  getting  them  to  follow 
his  standard,  lie  had  otherwise  little  power 
over  them,  and  could  scarcely  obtain  the 
freedom  of  a  prisoner.  They  are  fine  well- 
proportioned  men,  light  copper  colour,  and 
with  long  black  hair.  They  have  some  notions 
of  a  futu-e  existence.  The  cacique  is  the 
highest  dignity  among  them.  They  live 
mostly  on  the  flesh  of  mares,  and  are  armed 
with  spears,  bows,  and,  in  this  case,  Carre ra 
had  placed  fire-arms  in  their  hands.' 

The  following  is  an  account  of  a  salt-lake, 
and  a  description  of  the  author's  first  view  of 
the  Andes: — 

1  Soon  after  leasing  the  Laguna  de  Cho- 
rillo,  we  arrived  on  the  banks  of  a  salt-lake. 
It  was  called  Beberero,  and  was  of  about 
seven  leagues  in  circumference.  The  middle 
was  clear,  but  to  a  considerable  distance 
round  the  edges  the  most  beautiful  white  salt 
was  encrusted  in  cubes.  It  is  carried  to 
Mendom  and  other  adjacent  parts.  The 
consumption  of  salt  in  these  provinces  is 
very  trifling,  from  a  strong  prejudice  existing 
against  its  us^.  The  people  say  that  it  pro- 
duces a  premature  appearance  of  old  age; 
and  the  women,  in  particular,  carefully  ab- 
staiu  from  using  it.    The  road  lav  through 


thick  woods  of  mimosa  of  a  sickly  aspect ;  — 
the  heat  and  dust  were  excessively  annoying. 
Rain  seldom  raiting  in  the  summer,  there  is 
little  risk  in  sleeping  in  the  open  air,  which 
appears  the  common  practice.  Some  distance 
farther  on,  we  forded  the  Desnguaderov  a 
salt  river,  which  empties  i" 
we  had  before  passed ;  it  M 
dary  between  the  provinces  of 
Mendoza,  or  Cuyo.    I  examined  the  banks 
of  this  river  a  considerable  distance,  m  the 
expectation  of  finding  tome  specimens  of 
sulphate  of  lime,  but  could  meet  with  none. 

marl. 

'  Shortly  afterwards,  the  setting  sun  dis- 
played a  spectacle  which  nothing  can  efface 
— no  time  obliterate  from  my  memory.  The 
lofty  curtain  of  the  Andes,  the  great  wall 
which  I  had  so  long  anxiously  wished  to 
behold,  appeared  before  me:— -the  country 
under  the  Cordillera,  as  well  as  the  lower 
summits  of  the  chain,  were  thrown  into  a 
premature  darkness — the  loftier  were  covered 
w'th  eternal  snows ;  of  these,  Tupangnto,  the 
highest,  an  extinct  volcano,  was  pointed  out 
to  me  My  only  feeling  is  regret  at  not 
being  thle  to  describe  what  was  presented  to 
me,  and  die  sensations  which  it  occasioned. 
The  Andes  were  about  seventy  leagues  dis- 
tant. We  arrived  at  CWrchitas  at  sevr  i 
o'clock,  and  departed  for  Coral  de  Cucm  at 
eight,  but  the  evening  being  dark,  as  if  a 
storm  was  approaching,  and  being  overcome 
with  the  heat  we  had  experienced  during  the 
day,  we  stopped  at  a  kind  of  farm  on  the 
track,  and  hud  down  to  sleep  in  the  yard  ; 
never  was  any  thing  so  had  as  the  bugs, — my 
guide,  not  the  most  debt-ate  m  the  world, 
complained  more  than  the  postillion  or 
myself.  These  insects,  between  the  sire  of  a 
large  Rnglish  or  French  timer  and  a  small 
black  beetle,  leave  the  houses  at  night,  and 
attack  their  prey  in  the  yard.  In  the  warm 
weather  no  one  is  bold  enough  to  dispute  the 
possession  of  the  interior  widi  them ;  scarcity 
of  water  is  a  sufficient  excuse  for  this  appa- 
rent want  of  cleanliness  on  the  part  of  the 
inhabitant.' 

The  passage  of  the  Cordilleras  was,  neces- 
sarily, one  of  danger  and  dirlicu,lrf :  it  was 
in  the  month  of  March  that  Mr.  Cald- 
cleugh and  his  guides  crossed  these  stupen- 
dous mountains,  by  the  western  past,  called 
the  Sierra  de  los  Punqnenos.  Owine:  tn  a 
snow-storm,  the  party  was  obliged  to  take 
shelter  in  a  cave : — 

*  F.very  care  was  taken  to  i 
of  which  we  had  little,  last 
ble,  and  we  laid  down 
of  being  shl*  to  move  tJ 
we  had  only  provisions  for  twelve 
longer.  The  storm  continned  all  night,  and 
we  were  frequently  awakened  by  tlie  fall  of 
large  masses  of  rock  The  degree  of  cold 
was  considerable.  Although  tlte  warmest 
situation  in  the  cave  was  conceded  to  m*>, 
and  in  spite  of  the  fire  of  the  preceding 
evening,  the  thermometer  did  not  rise  above 
30B  of  Fahrenheit.  The  river  which  ran  in 
front  of  oor  station  was  rather  above  the 
freering  point,  and  tasted  strongly  of  sulphur. 
The  mule*  could  obtain  nothing  to  eat,  on 
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account  of  the  snow,  although  there  is  some 
juslure,  which  forms  die  chief  inducement  to 
mule-drivers  to  cross,  into  Chili;  by  this  pass. 

4  lOUi  March. — This  rooming  the  snow- 
storm contiuued  with  violence,  and  the  guide, 
looking  towards  the  summit,  declared  Uwt  it 
would  he  next  to  madness  to  proceed.  Whe- 
ther the  notable  discovery  that  we  had  some 
l«ef,  hut  BO  fire  to  dress  it,  made  any  altera- 
tion in  his  opinion,  did  not  appear,  hut 
about  nine  o'clock  he  said  the  weather  looked 
more  favourable,  and  that  we  ought  to  pro- 
ceed without  delay.  In  consequence  of  this, 
the  mult-;,  who  had  come  of  their  own  accord 
to  the  cave,  and  remained  with  their  backs 
to  the  storm,  were  instantly  saddled,  and  we 
lost  no  time  in  proceeding.  The  weather 
wis  severely  cold,  and  the  snow,  as  it  fell,  frow 
on  our  ponchos.  Our  troop  had  now  swelled 
to  twenty- two  mules, and  a  madrina,nrmarc, 
going  first  with  a  bell  round  the  neck.  This 
latter  is  a  very  necessary  appendage,  on 
account  of  tlie  difficulties  I  hare  before  men- 
tioned, of  getting  mules  into  unbeaten  tracks  ; 
lait  they  follow  lit  r  readily.  As  we  ascended, 
the  snow-storm  increased  in  violence,  and 
the  guide  w:ts  more  titan  once  disposed  to 
turn  about  anil  hope  for  better  weather. 
Alighting  from  his  mule,  he  led  the  madrina, 
:ir;cf,  exploring  the  ground,  was  more  than 
once  completely  buried  in  the  snow.  At 
last,  by  taking  a  zigzag  direction  on  the  slope 
of  the  mountain,  we  arrived  dose  to  the  pass, 
which  wo  were  in  the  expectation  of  pro- 
ceeding through  in  ten  minutes,  when  one 
of  the  mules,  loaded  with  silver,  fell,  and 
rolled  a  considerable  distance  down  the 
slope :  the  snow  with  which  she  wa«  enve- 
lojK-J  provr.nttxl  any  accident;  but  the  un- 
loading, getting  her  np  to  the  track,  and  sad- 
dling another,  consumed  nearly  three  quarters 
of  an  hour,  during  which  the  snow-storm 
r.t;ed  with  great  violence,  attended  with 
much  thunder  and  lightning.  When  we  pro- 
ceeded onwards,  the  animals  would  scarcely 
face  the  storm. 

'  This  pass  was  very  similar  to  that  of  die 
Portillo,  a  narrow  ridge  of  about  six  feet 
over.  The  descent  wns  rapid,  and,  as  it  was 
already  late  in  the  day,  the  guide  scarcely 
hoped  wc  should  reach  the  Cucras,  where  we 
were  to  pass  the  night.  Uy  means  of  hard 
driving,  and  the  Morm  having  moderated,  we 
descended  fast  towards  the  bank  of  a  river, 
w  hich  ran  westerly  with  considerable  current, 
and,  crossing  it,  we  at  last  came,  at  eight 
o'clock,  to  some  overhangwe  rocks  (casus  de 
picdra),  six  leagues  from  the  summit,  where 
we  dismounted  for  the  nttrht.  The  day  had 
bt'eu,  on  the  whole,  extremely  laborious ;  the 
snow  was  so  deep  Unit  it  reached  to  my  knees 
as  I  sat  on  the  mule,  and  the  storm  was  pro- 
nounced by  the  guule  to  be  one  of  the  wont 
be  had  ever  experienced.' 

The  following  is  an  account  of  St.  Jago  de 
Santiago,  the  capital  of  Chile:— 

4  Nothing  can  lie  more  irregular,  yet  pic- 
turesque, than  the  appearance  of  St.  Jago. 
Overlooked  by  the  great  Cordillera,  it  rises  a 
mtus  of  vegetation  in  the  centre  of  the  barren 
plain.  The  dark  foliage  of  the  obve-trec  and 
the  fig,  with  the  lighter  tints  of  the  mimosas 
and-algorahas,  is  so  bleudcd  with 


and  house,  that  the  effect  is  novel  and  im- 
posing. Dissimilar  to  I'aris  and  other  large 
i  cities,  where  each  house  has  its  separate 
"  garden,  but  in  a  manner  hidden  by  the  lofty 
tenements  which  surround  it,  here,  from 
the  little  elevation,  the  town  seen  in  the  dis- 
tance appeared  overeliadowcd  with  foliage. 

'  The  river  Maypocho  runs  through  a  por- 
tion of  the  city.  A  small  bridge  connects 
one  part  of  the  city  with  the  other.  It  rises 
in  the  Cordillera,  and,  like  all  other  mountain 
streams,  is  subject  to  immense  overflowings 
at  one  season  and  a  deficiency  of  water  in 
the  other.  For  the  safety  of  the  city,  a  large 
public  work,  called  the  tajamar,  or  wall,  has 
been  constructed  on  the  lower  side  to  restrain 
the  torrent.  In  spite  ofthis  precaution,  con- 
siderable damage  is  at  times  occasioned  by 
the  rush  of  water;  and,  on  my  second  visit 
to  the  capital,  I  was  an  eye-witness  of  much 
mischief,  occasioned  by  the  torrent,  In  order 
to  supply  the  town  with  water,  a  canal  has 
been  constructed  from  the  Maypo,  a  river 
more  to  the  southward,  to  swell  the  waters 
of  the  Maypocho  in  the  dry  period  of  the 
year. 

4  The  streets  are  regularly  laid  out,  and  the 
houses,  constructed  of  large  unburnt  bricks, 
have  only,  in  a  sew  instances,  a  second  floor ; 
for,  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  earth- 
quakes, there  is  a  municipal  regulation  to 
this  effect.  Most  of  the  houses  have  extensive 
gardens,  and  for  a  disturbed  country  no 
style  of  building  can  be  better  adapted,  as 
they  are  separately  little  fortresses.  The 
windows  towards  the  street  are  few,  and  those 
strongly  barricaded,  and  the  centre  gate 
into  the  court  is  equally  protected  against 
intruders.  The  apartments  generally  occu- 
pied by  tlie  family  are  on  the  further'sido  of 
the  jputeo,  or  court 

'The  chief  public  buildings  are  the  Direc- 
tor's palace,  occupying  one  side  of  a  great' 
square,  and  the  cathedral,  at  right  angles  with 
it.  If  tlie  other  sides  or  the  centre  were  at 
all  in  harmony  with  them,  this  square  would 
be,  from  its  situation,  a  grand  feature  in  tlie 
metropolis,  Tlie  public  walk  on  the  bank  of 
tlie  Maypocho,  the  mint,  a  large  building, 
the  college,  and  several  of  the  churches,  are 
of  course  visited  by^  foreigners.  The  plain, 
on  which  this  city  ts  built,  standi  at  an  ele- 
vation of  about  2591  English  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  Pacific* 

'  Die  population  of  St.  Jago  has  been  va- 
riously staled  ;  in  fact,  until  very  lately,  no 
ceusus  was  ever  taken  in  the  country  which 
could  be  depended  on.  It  amounts  to  about 
•18,000>  and  the  pre  .port  ion  of  females  to 
males  is  rtatcd  to  be  eleven  to  ten.  This 
may  be  easily  explained  by  the  fac  t  of  the 
•  arious  expeditions  which  have  sailed  for 
Peru.  Tlie  population  of  tlie  whole  of  the 
three  intendencies  of  C'oquiinl>o,'  St.  Jago, 
and  Conception,  into  which  Qiile  is  divided, 
exceeds  CG0.000 ;  but  this  excludes  the  In- 
dians, who  in  fact  form  a  very  trifling  number. 
Of  the  population  of  the  Araucaiios  little  or 
nothing  is  known.  The  numlrcr  of  slaves  in 
Chile  has  always  been  .extremely  limited, 
from  the  soil  beintf  in  no  ways  favourable  to 
the  production  of  those  ai  titles  which  have 
always  kd  the  way  to  the  introduction  of 


Negroes.  This  is  a  circumstance  upon  which 
the  Chilcnos  can  never  rejoice  too  much. 
Tlie  Congress  having  declared  some  years 
ago  that  all  children  born  of  slaves  should  be 
free  from  that  time,  no  slavery  will  be  foand 
in  the  country  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years. 

•  The  lower  classes  in  Chile,  like  those  of 
most  countries,  have  a  larger  share  of  the 
few  defects  than  good  qualities  of  the  supe- 
riors. The  Huasos  arc  more  advanced  in 
civilization  than  the'  Gaachbs  of  Bucnns 
Ayres,  and  have  the  peculiar  vices  of*  H. 
Instead  of,  allowing  their  passions  to  run 
wild  like  the  last,  they  are  fawning  and 
deceitful ;  and  white  every  confidence  can  be 
put  in  the  one,  little  or  no  reliance  can  be 
placed  in  tlie  other.  To  cheat  and  go  un- 
discovered is  the  happiness  of  a  Chileno, 
w  hile  nothing  perhaps  could  irritate  him  to 
the  commission  of  murdur ;  yet  several  in- 
stances of  robbery  attended  with  that  crime 
have  happened  in  the  heart  of  the  citv.  Many 
of  their  crimes  may  be  deduced  from  the " 
spirit  of  gambling,  which  is  inherent  in  an 
extraordinary  degree.  At  cards,  at  every 
description  of  game,  and  throwing  with  sticks, 
the  Chileno  spends  whole  days,  and,  led  on 
from  one  thing  to  another,  will  be  sometimes 
seen  taking  off  the  last  article  of  dress  to  pay 
for  the  last  unlucky  throw;  At  the 
of  the  streets  there  are  always  some 
selling  fruit,  and  more  particularly 
melons;  several  lluaso*  are  generally  seen 
surrounding  them  and  batting  whether  the 
inside  is  red  or  white — n  farr  ohject  of  wager 
— and  in  a  short  time  nothing  but  cut  melons 
are  left.  Tlie  large  quantities  of  metal  for- 
merly raised  and  lavished  through  the  country 
have  had  some  intTuenco,no  doubt,  among  the? 
better  classes.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are 
compassionate  in  an  extraordinary  degree, 
and  ahy  appearance  of  distress  at  once  ex- 
cites their  tenderest  sympathies,  and  nope'— ' 
will  be  spared  in  attempts  to  alleviate  it.* 

Mr.  Caldcleugh  gives  a  good  snmm 
neeoont  of  the  revolution  and  present  state 
Chile.    Of  tlie  administration  of  justice  ha 
says : — 

'It  is  a  matter  as  rrotofrons  its  to  be  re- 
gretted, that,  on  all  occasions,  that  incorrupt- 
ibility wras  found  wahting,  without  which  ju- 
dicial' proceedings  become  a  tnockery.  In 
enumerating  the  various  tribunals,  the  esta- 
blishment will  appear  large  for  the  extent  of 
population.' 

'  The  supreme  tribunal  of  itistice  is  com- 
posed of  five  nieml*rs,  dn*  of  whom,  under 
die  nomnation  of  the  director,  presides.  fh«t 
judges  retain  their  situations  irttrioc  good 
behaviour.  The  next  tribunal  is  the  Camara 
do  Apelaciones,  composed  of  three 
and  n  regent.  These  judges  arc  all  paid 
the  director,  and  take  cognisance  of  bot 
civil  and  criminal  cases.  The  authority  of 
this  tribunal  e  xtends  through  the  whole  coun- 
try. In  civil  causes,  where  the  property  in 
dispute  does  not  exceed  the  value  of  1  ,OOo 
dollars,  any  sentence  once  confirmed  admit* 
of  no  farther  appeal.  ltesides  these  1  "' 
there  are  several  others,  which  i 
operations  to  commercial,  raining,  i 
questions.  To  judge  from  this  array  of  law/, 
it  mi,hi  be  supposed  that  the  popukction  w* 
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i  greater  than  it  is,  and  the  people 
"  to  litigation,  which  is  not  in 
art  Um»  case.  Formerly,  justice  was  very 
ardv  io  pursuing  criminal*,  who  were  at- 
l««ea  to  remain  long  period*  in  prison, 
isiitiBir  tiicir  sentences ;  but  the  new  ffo- 
tnnsert*  hare  acted  on  several  occasions 
"«tj  pnl  energy.  Some  time  *mce,  an 
racuslunan  was  munlcred  in  hit  house  by 
■  «*-\u-T>:  tin  y  had  secreted  lieniselve.-. 
a  as  room  during  Mb  absence ;  after  hawing 
mswled  his  fire-arm*,  and  as  soon  a*  thev 
a  adeep,  they  attacked  and 
A  boy,  wiia  bad  been  pre- 
■uuty  shut  up  by  the  murderers,  gave  die 
tbra  as  soon  as  they  quitted  the  bouse ;  and 
remit  hetng  mude,  they  were  discovered  at 
«  o'clock  in  the  day,  several  leagues  from 
crty,  with  some  of  the  property  of  the 
*t***d  upon  them.  After  sunset,  as  the 
«!8imi  of  the  unhappy  foreigner  were  being 
<vn«i  out  for 


of  the  culprits,  brought  in  from 
They  hail,  in  the  *}mce  of  a  tew 

'  Tag  care  of  the  police  is  entrusted  to  one 
<**  the  dhers  of  the  Cabildo  ;  and  it  cannot 
**utd,  in  spite  of  the  melancholy  instance 
adduced,  to  he  on  a  lad  footing1.  Few 
'•y*  robberies  take  place,  and  murders  harve 
•*«ow  verv  rare,  notwithstanding  die  Uu- 
state-  of  the  country,    h  has  bc«n 

■  »  enjoyed  dierc.' 
,  given  a  description^  of 

Uwef  ftm:— -  ^ 
'TV  ladies  have  also  the  full  benefit  of 
Ufiooj  nunneries  and  csrsWishments  for 
''Miction,  which  abound  in  this  capital- 
's? are  generally  endowed 
*"»  and  their  figures 

t  is  the  truest  symptom 
They  have  very 
feet  and  ancles,  a  nd  no  means  are 
I  «•  to  produce  tlusefTecu*  Their  per- 
W  shown  to  great  advantage  in  the 
i0al  sralktnc -dress,  (he  and  and  »«ti«A). 
^*  former  is  composed  of  an  elastic  silk 
prucaat,  like  a  stocking,  which  is  drawn 
<™«r  tat  head  down  to  the  ankles,  and  then 
'wind  mond  the  waist  with  a  buckle;— 
a  the  wya.    It  is  usually  worn  of  a  deep 
black,  or  cinnamon  colour.    Its  elas- 
'«j  makes  it  set  perfectly  tight,  allowing 
*<  contour  of  the  person  ;  and  some  ladies 
"' "  it  to  contracted  at  the  ankles  that  they 
^•teseely  step  over  the  little  streams  which 
dear*  the  streets.   Tlte  manto  is  formed 
J  *ha|e  square  piece  of  black  silk,  which  is 
'  '  placed  Iwhmd,  and  two  strings  attached 
ts*  corners  are  tied  in  front ;  it  is  then 
the  back  oftbe  head  down  to 
!*  «**,«»-  held  there  by  the  arms,  which 
-  eu^ped  m  *.  One  eye  is  alone  visible, 
"  WdW  the  left.    It  appears  at  first 
"i>f«itu>le  to  recognise  one's  acquaintance  in 
*  street  in  this  costum*,  but  custom  soon 
nrM«s  the  dimcahy .  This  is  the  walking- 


of  the  most  be*ntifu| 

\9 


dress  of  all  the  respectable  persons,  indeed  of 
every  class  abo*e  the  menial  slaves,  and  they 
may  be  seen  occasionally  with  an  old  say  a 
that  does  not  tit  them,  which  belonged  to 
their  mistress.  An  Englishman,  who  arrived 
at  Lima  during  my  stay  there,  olwerved  a 
remarkably  tine  figure  in  the  street,  rind  di  - 
icrinuicd  to  liud  out  her  abode.  He  followed 
her  down  several  streets,  and  as  site  entered 
her  house  she  threw  back  \wr  manto,  and  to 
his  great  regret  he  discovered  a  black  face. 
I  an 

the  warm 

merely  a  shift  finely  ornamented  with  lace, 
and  a  neckerchief.  The  ladies,  when  con- 
cealed in  dus  dress,  are  termed  lupmittt,  ami 
the  appearance  of  so  many  in  die  streets  is 
not  a  utile  extraordinary.' 

'In  da*  house,  the  costume  partakes  more 
of  the  ordinary  fashion  of  Spain  than  of 
France.  The  lunr  is  ornamented  with  flowers, 
and  a  black  veil  is  thrown  back  on  the  head. 
The  maimers  of  the  ladies  are  extremely 
agreeable,  and  diey  arc  as  kind  and  attentive 
to  foreigners  as  the  Spanish  women  every 
wlicrc  show  themselves.  In  their  persons 
they  are  extremely  cleanly,  taking  tlte  cold 
bath  several  linn's  a  day,  although  it  imist 
be  stated  that  they  smoke  a  little,  and  occa- 
sionally take  snuff.  They  pet  rul  of  die  un- 
pleasantness winch  attends  die  former  opera- 
tion by  chew rag  paper.  It  is  not  unusual 
for  diem  to  smoke  a  little  at  the  theatre,  but 
thev  always  choose  small  ensars,  and,  placing 
their  fan  before  diem,  retire  to  die  buck  of  die 
box.  This  custom  may  be  therefore  con- 
sidered ou  the  wane.  It  proceeds  in  a  great 
measure  from  the  almost  constant  fogs  which 
prevail  in  Lima,  and  from  an  idea,  not  w  id  tout 
foundation,  that  it  prevents  stomach  attacks. 
The  balms  of  the  people  hare  generally  a 
tropical  turn  in  every  thing.  Dances  are  not 
so  common  as  in  Chile,  nor  any  of  those 
games  so  prevalent  in  that 
chess, 

lion,  and  sitting  tranquilly  at  tlte  bull-ring, 
are  the  more  usual  enjoyments  of  lama 
The  people  of  rank  rise  early,  and  their  I 
sla\  es  bring  them  directly  a  light  breakfast  of 
chocolate  and  fruit ;  sometimes,  it  must  be 
confessed,  stewed  meat  is  added.  Dinner 
takes  place  about  two  o'clock,  and  consists 
of  excellent  fish,  meal  dressed  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  and  highly  seasoned.  The  wine  is 
eidicr  Peruvian  "or  European.  The 
follows  until  six  o'clock,  and  about 


and  in  which  Uiey  may  indulge  without  any 
imputation  of  Uu-Ut  mam.    Mr.  Curtis 's  work 


forui*  an  admirable  illustration  of  die  t 
of  British  insects,  with  correct  figures  of  dus 
most  rare,  singular,  and  beautiful  spucies,  by. 
which  the  pcculuir  charac  ters  of  each  are  re- 
presented. The  insects  are  not,  however, 
merely  exhibited  iti  their  perfect  state,  beauti- 
fully coloured,  but  engravings  are  given  of 
such  sections  of  each  as  constitute  their  re- 
spective generic  character.  The  i 
in  letter-press  are  at  Once 
imlar,  and  hence  the  wurki 
vcpiablc  u>  die  professor  ami  die  amateur. 
Tin*  engravings,  which  are  given  with  a  liberal 
hand,  are  beautifully  coloured  after  nature. 
No  puins  are  spared  by  the  author,  who  is  art 
enthusiast  (yet  a  rational  one)  on  die  sub- 
ject, of  which  be  is  a  perfect  master.  The 
science  of  entomology  is  deeply  indebted  to 
him,  since  he  luts  established  four  new  gene- 


had  never  before  l>een 
which  is  sldi  in  progress,  is  at 
instructive,  and  interesting. 


o'clock  a  cup  of  chocolate  forms  their  supper. 
At  evening  parties,  which  are  of  constant  oc- 
currence, punch  is  the  more  usaal  beverage." 


ORIGINAL. 

OX  THE  M0U.1I.ITY  OP  TUT.  THEATJir.. 

Tatar,  has  been  an  excessive  deal  of  cant 
uttered  about  die  stage,  and  the  morality  of 
die  drama,  by  bodi  foes  and  admirers.  If 
the  former  liavc  exaggerated  on  the  one  side, 
by  representing  the  drama  in  d»t  most  invir 
dtous  light,  the  Utter  have  exaggerated  as 
much  on  the  contrary  side  by  asserting  it  to 
be  die  most  effective  school  of  moral  instruc- 
tion and  virtuous  sentiments.  We  ourselves 
join  with  neither  of  diese  parties;  fitr  we 
neither  allow  with  the  ouc  that  the  theatre  is 
a  complete  sink  of  vice  and  depravity,  nor 
can  we  admit  with  die  other  its  pretension  to 
moral  influence  to  be  remarkably  great ;  but 
arc  rather  of  opinion  that  it  ought  to  be  coa- 
sidered  neidier  more  nor  less  than  what  it 

is  well  if  a  man  returns  no  worse  than  lie 
went-  We  are  aware  that  it  is  usual  to  at- 
tribute to  the  drama  very  extensive  and  im- 
portant effects ;  yet,  whatever  tiny  may  form- 
erly have  been,  in  the  present  state  of  society* 
they  cannot  be  deemed  of  any  great  magni- 
tude. The  press  aad  the  pulpit  are  now  the 
great  organs  of  popular  opinion  and  of  reli- 
gious sentiments :  the  drama,  therefore,  no 
longer  maintains  that  pohtical  and  moral 
station  which  it  did  in  ancient  Greece' 
and  Rome ;  it  is  quite  preposterous  in 
estimating  it  at  the  present  day,  to  encumber 
the  argument  by  adducing  the  example 
of  the  Grecian  tragedy,  or  to  quote  the 
of  alenander,  Terence,  and  Sc- 
Neidier  is  it  much  more  to  die  put,- 
to  dwell  ostentatiously  upon  what  the 
i  might  and  ought  to  be  :  it  would  be 
bonester  and  better  to  come  to  the  point  at 
once,  and  consider  the  Tin  w  m  as  it 
aeaLLY  is.  And  will  even  the  most  inte- 
rested or  the  most  enthusiastic  have  the  bold- 
ness to  come  forward  and  assert,  with  any 
decent  gravity,  that  it  is  a  school  of  morality  ' 
We  think  not.   Let  us  not  be  told  for  the 


BriitA  Fjtemnrt*>t!y ;   or,  iUmtmliivm  ami 

Jkmriptmm*  of  tke  Genera  o  f  Intecti  found 

rn  Great  Britain  and  Ireland:  containing 

CusWrw  Fieuretjnm  Natnrt,  ofthe  most 

rnre  ami  baiutt  ftd  Specie*,  and  o  f  the  Plant* 

upon  to/iieti  iftVy  m-t  found.    Vy  JoRX  Gi*B- 

t.*.  r.  I..s.  Paris  I.  to  XIV.  8vo. 
Wr.HK  Air.  Curtis  a  mere  book-maker,  in- 
stead of  a  very  clever  and  a  very  modest  au- 
thor, he  would  entitle  his  work  I  llnstrations 
of  (lie  Twin  Sciences  of  Hotany  and  F.ntomo- 
lotry,  —  sciences,  particularly  the  former,  I 
which  our  British  fair  are  fond  of  studying, 1  diousandlh  time,  that  Shakspeare  s  dramas 
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afford  the  highest  mental  banquet ; — that  Mil-  j  to  counteract  the  influence  of  the  scenic  les- 
ion's Comas,  which,  par  parent/the,  would  I  son  ? — We  presume  that  the  staunch  thick- 
be  inevitably  damned  by  a  London  audience  ■  and-thin  advocates  of  theatre  morality  hardly 
— advocates  the  cause  of  virtue  and  chastity ;  ;  know  that  there  are  such  appendages  as  box- 
— that  to  listen  to  a  Siddons,  a  Kenible,  an  1  lobbies  and  saloons?  or,  should  that  be  the 
O'Neil,  or  a  Young,  can  be  no  disparagement  case,  they  mav  cither,  in  their  extreme  simpli- 
to  the  sternest  moralist  or  the  most  pbikwo-  city  or  their  charity,  suppose  that  the  latter 
phic  intellect , — tii.it  many  of  our  acton  are  '  splendid  apartments  are  employed  as  aca- 
deservedly  esteemed  in  private  life,  both  for  \  demies,  wherein  our  modern  Aspasias  deliver 
the  elegance  of  their  attainments  and  the  ir-  '  lectures  and  lessons  on  moral 


uice  01  uieir 
reproachability  of  their  conduct; — that  in- 
stances are  recorded  of  persons  having  been 
reformed  by  witnessing  some  pathetic  drama- 
tic representation  :— we  know  all  this,  and  we 
know  also  that  th»se  are  die  great  points  so  stre- 
nuously urged  by  the  advocates  for  the  moral 
nee  of  the  stage.  We  still  think,  how- 
thtt  something  more  is  necessary  to  be 


all  that  is 


:  is  claimed  for  it.  In  order  to  1  pared  such  co 
the  high  footing  upon  which  its  advo-  j  of  vice.  This 


on  morality ;  unless, 
indeed,  viewing  every  object  through  the  pu-  ; 
rifying  medium  of  their  own  imaginations,  | 
they  rather  take  the  troops  of  etejrandy-dress-  ! 
ed  ladies,  who  are  to  be  found  there,  for  Ves- 
tal virgins. 

It  is  rather  an  awkward  circumstance  that . 
the  theatre,  which  piques  itself  so  gready  on 
teaching  lessons  of  virtue,  should,  at  the  same 

and  pre- 


the  practice 
surely  some- 

i  would  place  the  theatre,  it  is  necessary  what  suspicious  in  an  institution  that  a  fleets 
that  it  should  be  not  only  occasionally,  but 
uniformly,  the  stern  reprover  of  vice,  the  en- 
courager  of  virtue ;   that  not  only  certain 


parts,  but  tlie  representations  throughout, 
should  inculcate  lessons  of  moral  conduct. 
But  is  this  really  the  case  ? — Of  what  avail  is 
it  that  a  play  be  strictly  moral,  if  it  be  follow- 
ed by  a  farce  of  a  very  opposite  description. 
Where,  we  would  ask,  is  the  morality  of 
those  ballets  which  it  is  so  much  die  fashion  to 
introduce?  where  is  the  morality  of  Don  Gi- 
ovanni and  Tom  and  Jerry,  with  other  delec- 
table performances; — of  Madame  Yestris's 
breeches  and  Miss  Tree's  legs  ? — Really,  let 
us  descend  a  little  from  our  stilts,  and  quit 
our  Utopian  moral  drama,  to  consider  the 
theatre  sb  it  realty  is :  and  can  anyone,  we 
will  ask,  who  knows  any  thing  whatever  of  a 
Ixmdon  theatre  or  a  London  audieuce  of  the 
present  day,  persist  in  maintaining  such  an 
egregious  piece  of  solemn  humbug,  as  that 
the  theatre  is  a  school  of  virtuous  principles 
and  good  morals  ?  We  may  have  fascinating 
music,  gorgeous  scenery,  imposing  spectacle, 
incomparable  dancing,  lively  dialogue,  clever 
puns,  excellent  acting,  and  occasionally  ultra- 
virtuous  speeches,  and,  nevertheless,  the  the- 
atre may  not  be  exactly  the  best  school  for 
the  improvement  of  the  morals.  It  may  in- 
deed encourage  certain  showy,  romantic,  po- 
pular virtues,  but  it  is  also  extremely  lenient 
towards  popular  vices.  Its  morality  will  be 
found  to  be  mostly  of  an  extremely  accom- 
modating and  complaisant  kind :  generosity 
will  receive  all  the  approbation  it  merits; 
rrypocrisy,  meanness,  and  avarice,  be  loaded 
with  all'  the  censure  they  deserve  ;  but  how 
will  the  tame  insipid  virtues  of  patience,  fru- 
gality, forgiveness,  chastity,  and  similar  ones 
be  treated ;  or  in  what  tone  will  gallantry, 
extravagance,  and  intemperance  be  reproved  :' 
We  w  ill  grant,  however,  that  the  drama 
itself  is  irreproachable ;  that  it  uniformly 
espouses  the  cause  of  morality,  that  it  ex- 
presses the  purest  sentiments,  that  it  inspires 
the  most  upright  principles — we  trust  that  we 
shall  be  thought  to  be  quizzing ; — yet  sup- 
{losing  rt  to  be  of  most  virgin  purity,  can  it  be 
asserted  that  the  theatre  is  likewise  absolute- 
ly immaculate,  or  that  there  is  nothing  con 
i  in  its  atmo-pbere—  nothing,  r 


to  direct  the  conduct  and  regulate  the  pas- 
sions, by  holding  up  virtue  to  our  approba- 
tion and  vice  to  our  derision  and  abhorrence, 
But,  as  we  have  before  said,  it  is  only  parti- 
cular virtues  which  the  theatre  patronizes, 
and  only  certain  sices  on  which  it  frowns. 
Now,  die  question  is,  whether  tt  be  not  little 
more  than  mockery  to  say,  that  theatres,  con- 
stituted and  cone" 
day,  can  for  an  i 
tensions  on  the 
which  they,  or  at  least  the  advocates  of  the 
stage,  put  forth  ?  We  will  not  say  that  the 
theatre  is  a  '  school  where  nothing  good,  and 
every  thing  bad,  is  learned ;'  yet  that  it  is  die 
'  resort  of  tbe  vicious,'  and,  to  a  considerable 
extent, 4  a  seminary  of  vice,'  must  be  admit- 
ted by  all  who  are  in  the  habit  of  frequenting 
them.  There  are,  doubtlessly,  many  persons 
who  can  go  to  a  play  for  an  evening  t  amuse- 
ment widiout  being  at  all  contaminated  by 
the  atmosphere  of  the  playhouse — without 
being  excited  by  lascivious  dances,  or  with- 
out having  the  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  con- 
founded by  the  lax  morality  of  many  of  our 
popular  pieces.  To  see  a  husband  duped 
by  his  wife,  a  lather  by  his  children — to  be- 
hold a  knavish  servant  successful  in  all  his 
schemes — to  witness  age  and  infirmity  turned 
into  a  theme  for  ridicule,  and  vices  that 
should  excite  contempt  or  disgust  rendered 
merely  the  subject  of  facetiousness  and  plea- 
santry,— Uiese  things  may  not  endanger  die 
man  of  confirmed  integrity  or  of  sound  judg- 
ment, who  can  at  once  detect  the  sophistry  of 
stage  morals ;  but  to  the  young,  the  thought- 
less, and  the  inexperienced,  they  may  be  preg- 
nant with  mischief,  and  must  tend  greatly 
to  lower  tbe  standard  of  moral  excelleuoe. — 
We  ourselves  are  no  puritans — no  favourers 
of  asceticism ;  we  wish  not  to  denounce  die 
theatre  as  incompatible  widi  morality  aud  re- 
ligion, but  we  heartily  despise  the  flimsy  cant 
and  humbug  that  would  represent  it  as  emi- 
nently favourable  to  morals.  Whatever  it 
has  been,  or  may  hereafter  be,  such  it  is  not, 
most  assuredly,  in  this  country  at  die  present 
hour.  Sorely  nothing  can  be  more  injudi- 
cious to  say  die  least  of  it,  dan  to  put  its 
pretensions  ou  such  a  footing:  as  if,  un- 
it could  not  be  tolerated  in  society 


without  some  such  plausible  excuse.  Less 
ambitious  claims  might  be  more  prudent , 
nor  do  we  imagine  that  theatrical  diversions 
would  be  at  all  less  popular,  if,  casting  aside 
a  flimsy  mask  tliat  can  impose  on  no  one, 
save  the  most  imbecile,  they  assumed  to  be 
only  wliat  they  really  are.  Are  we  to  ima- 
gine that  people  go  to  a  playhouse  out  of 
auy  fanciful  idea  of  bung  edified  and  in- 
structed ?  No ;  they  go  thither — at  least  as 
far  as  we  can  rely  on  our  own  observation, 
for  amusement;— -to  see  a  good  drama  and 
good  acting,  should  such  be  die  case,  or  to 
be  horrified  by  a  piece  of  diablerie — to  agi- 
tate dieir  sides  at  the  drollery  of  Liston's 
phiz,  to  criticize  a  new  actress,  to  hear  a 
fashionable  singer,  to  behold  horse*  caper-  ■ 
ing,  babies  dancing,  and  some  pailfuls  of 
real  water  pouring  on  the  stage.  Wherefore, 
then,  need  we  resort  to  the  ridiculous  and  hy- 
pocritical make-believe,  of  being  led  ibid*!* 
by  any  odier  considerations  ?  Are  not  these 
inducements  enough,  but  we  must  be  told 
that  dramatic  entertainments  are  favourable 
to  the  cause  of  moral  improvement  ?  Are 
we  really  so  very  conscientious,  regarding  the 
stage  alone,  that  we  must  needs  have  some 
other  plea  for  encouraging  it  than  that  of 
mere  amusement?  or  do  we  suppose  that 
our  playhoaaes  would  be  quite  deserted 
in  this  Bible-diopensiag  age,  unless  they  held 
out  the  lure  oT  morality?  We 


,  without  any  such  pre- 
tence. What  takes  people  to  horse-faces 
and  boxing-matches,  or  to  Almack's,  or  to 
Kensington  Gardens,  or  to  Sunday  concerts, 
or  to  Yauxhall  ? — Why  do  young  ladies  learn 
French,  sing  Moore  s  amatory  poetry,  or 
dance  waltzes  ? — Shall  we  say,  from  a  regard 
for  morality  ?  Still  it  will  be  urged  that 
its  intellectual  and  moral  influence  emi- 
nently distinguishes  the  drama  from  every 
oilier  species  of  amusement  lu  value,  in 
this  respect,  has  been  admitted  in  every  age 
and  ia  all  civilized  countries.  True :  but  we 
think  that  it  has  been  overrated.  As  an  in- 
tellectual recreation,  so  tar  as  it  really  is 
such  (to  which  rank  it  has  not  at  the  present 
moment  die  most  valid  tide),  it  ought  not  to 
be  depreciated  ;  nay,  it  claims  our  attention 
equally  with  any  other  walk  of  literature-  It 
wight  even  be  rendered  a  powerful  auxiliaiy 
in  the  cause  of  morality.  Were  lite  draw  a 
purified  according  k>  Mr.  Plum t re's  rules,  it 
would  be  harmless  and 
should  Mr..  Moore's  Sacrot 
brought  out  at  any  of  our 

aid  begin  to  t 
nest,  and  were  as< 
to  be  edified  as  to  be  amused.  But,  until 
something  of  this  kind  happens,  We  must  be 
permitted  to  retain  our  present  opinion. 
And  do  we  really  then,  it  may  bo  asked,  con- 
sider the  drama  as  an  amusement  that  ought 
to  be  interdicted  ?  By  uo  means :  it  is  much 
less  pernicious  and  irrational  than  many 
others,  but  we  fear  it  must  content  itself  with 
this  negative  merit 

We  have  before  said  that  only  particular 
kinds  of  vice  are  held  up  to  ridicule  and  de- 
testation on  the  stage ;  and  the  portraits  that 
are  drawn  of  it  are  generally  so  overchar^d 
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tai  exaggerated — such  monsters  of  defor- 
mity, thai  they  mid  to  be  rather  designed  to 
m  as  foil*  to  the  noes  of  real  life  than  to 
irfcrm  then.  It  is  indeed  to  be  feared  that, 
id  tats  respect,  the  drama  too  often  verifies 
the  proverb  respecting  tinkers,  who,  for  one 
hr4e  thev  patch  op,  make  two  fresh  ones.  In 
alqursuis  relative  to  the  moral  effect,  of 
at  drama,  some  extraordinary  instance  of 
KWnnb  quoted:  we  arc  told  that  the  idle 
ml  dissolute  have  sometimes  changed  their 
farad  in  witnessing  such  plays  as  George 
haaeli,  Jane  Shore,  and  die  Gamester. 
i3isuch  has  been  the  case  we  can  readily 
i*6rre,  but  it  behoves  us  also  to  examine 
tic  after  side  of  the  account  as  well ;  and 
kerea*  fear  that  a  formidable  balance  will 
m  fond.  For  one  that  has  been  recalled 
ntering  on,  the  paths  of 
arm- 
piired 

tuer  notion*  of  morality  than  they  before  en- 
istued.  In  an  estimate  of  this  nature,  the 
tadency  of  particular  pieces  or  occasional 
precepts,  is  not  so  much  to  be  considered 
*  the  general  impressions  which  we  receive 
i  fsfiquenting  the  theatre.  Now,  can  it 
1 1  affirmed  to  inculcate  cither 
the  popular 
the  pro- 
of 


Do 


of  these  terms  I 
the  preset, 
,  anywise  warrant  such  a  conciu- 
«us'  Will  those  who  are  at  all  familiar 
*X»  at  drama  assert  that  it  is  calculated  to 
reads-  am  better  fathers,  lietter  husbands, 
ffter  omens  ?  Is  there  not*a  latitude  of 
•apreawo  tolerated  on  the  stage  that  would 
aot  be  endured  in  any  decent  private  so- 
ot*! By  way  of  reply  to  this  but 
"  be  put  to  os, 

1 1  are  we 


iWn  to  rfeorant  of  society,  so  very 
a  to  lappose  that  die  conversation  of  even 
*=*ectahie  people  is  always  such  as  they 
■Nat  San*  to  itasre  proclaimed  at  Charing 
'nas'  In  the  midst  of  convivial  gaiety  and 
moth,  do  nut  ninny  things  escape  that  might 
"<Jrnd  a  prudish  ear,  or  trausgress  the  limits 
4  decency  ?  Undoubtedly  :  but,  however 
"illrng  any  one  may  be  to  excuse  or  exte- 


<*a,  except  under  the  influence  of  the  glass, 
or  in  a  bacchanalian  song,  that  such  conver- 
iaUoo  was  vastly  edifyin*,  or  exactly  accord- 
ing with  the  standard  notion?  of  morality. 
No  one  above  an  ideot  would  >  indicate  it  as 
'siduave  to  moral  instruction. 
And  to,  we  realty  think,  then,  that  the 
■  ♦the  devils  hot-bed?'  Now,  al- 
not 

must 
does 

reform,  and  dun  its  enter 
might  be  rendered  more  rational, 
all  more  duU.»  With- 

!  Hi<!  ki,  ipou*  spec- 

i  are  the  taste  of  the  present  day, 
very,  that  they  are  generally  com- 
im»rardi»ble  dullness,  and 
be  characterized  by  the  appli- 

Ml   Sum  '»  novels* 


out  indulging  in  such  mtompcratc  invectives 
as  those  of  Dr.  Styles  and  the  Ilev.  John 
Angell  James,  we  are  still  of  opinion  that 
there  are  many  things  in  our  theatres,  as  at 
present  regulated,  which  no  one  can  decently 
defend.  Yet,  if  there  is  a  want  of  candour 
on  the  part  of  those  who  nttack  theatrical 
performances  without  the  least  discrimina- 
tion, there  is  an  equal  want  both  of  that  qua- 
lity and  of  prudence  also,  on  the  side  of 
those  who  come  forward  as  the  champions 
of  the  stage.  A  recent  writer,  in  a  pamphlet 
addressed  to  the  latter  of  the  above-men- 
tioned individuals,  inquires :  '  Can  you  also 
have  been  ignorant,  or  have  you  forgotten, 
that  the  Italian  Opera  has  been,  of  late  years, 
conducted  by  a  committee; — that  Drury 
Lane  also  has  hem  managed  by  several  of 
the  first  nobility  and  commoners  of  the  hijdi- 
est  character  and  talent  f  We  are  almost 
tempted  to  laugh  outright  at  this  curious 
species  of  reasoning ;  for  we  should  not 
tnink  one  whit  the  better  of  either  Drury 
l.aue  or  the  frpera,  had  we  been  told  that  it 
was  managed  try  the  bench  of  bishops  ;  al- 
though we  certainly  should  entertain  a  less 
favourable  opinion  of  their  right  reverend 
lonlships.  Manv  of  those  establishments 
elegantly  termed  :  bells/  may,  for  might  we 
know,  be  patron  tied,  or  even  managed,  by 
some  of  our  nobility  ;  and  many  of  the  peer- 
age, as  well  as  '  commoners  of  the  highest 
character,'  may  actually  countenance  gam- 
bling at  Newmarket,  or  may  encourage 
that  refined  species  of  black  guardistn  term- 
ed prize-fighting.  What  then  ? — This  would 
not  in  the  least  alter  our  opinion  as  to  those 
diversions,  but  merely  prove  to  us,  that 
those  eminent  personages  deserved  on  epi- 
thet that  we  shaH  not  here  apply.    In  the 


observing,  thut  neither  the  opera,  nor  the 
theatre,  reflects  the  highest  credit  on  the  mo- 
ral and  intellectual  taste  of  its  titled  mana- 
ger and  directors.  The  preceding  is,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  a  solitary  instance  of  the 
injudicious  manner  in  which  this  writer  at- 
tempts to  defend  the  cause  which  he  has  es- 
In  vindicating  the  profession  of 


received  a  liberal  and  •  ■■!■■■»»«■ 
he  says:  'Kean  was  partly  educated,  and 
early  distinguished  at  Eton.'  Alasl  then, 
that  he  should  lutein  have  distinguished  him- 
self elsewhere.  Shortly  afterwards  he  adds : 
*  As  to  the  present  moral  character  of  the 
English  stage,'  that  is,  of  the  performers,  4  it 
may  be  boldly  asserted,  that  at  no  time  was 
it  so  unbleihished  ;'  a  remark  to  which  recent 


penned  t 

plate  the  possibility  that  the  private  indis- 
cretions and,  frailties  of  an  actress  would 
ever  obtain,  for  her,  a  public  triumph,— 
raise  her  into  importance,  and  secure  for 
her  a  doubted  salary  I  That  there  have  been 
actors  of  unblemished  private  reputation, 
and  capable  of  rending  a  lustre  to  the  high- 
est circles,  as  well  by  their  virtues,  as  their 
talents,  we  admit ;  at  the  same  time  we  must 

which  has  in 


appeared  to  us  rather  a 
stance,  as  to  the  merits  of  tl»e  profession 
generally,  for  that  they  should  nave  pre- 
served themselves  virtuous  and  uncontami- 
nated  seems  to  have  been  regarded  almost 
as  a  miracle.  But,  even  granting  that  per- 
formers themselves  are  little  less  than  saints, 
and  that  the  green  room  be  a  temple  of  ho- 
nour and  virtue,  it  does  not,  therefore, 
that  the  theatre  Ls  more  pure,  or  I 
sons  inculcated  from  the  stage  are  more  moral. 
A  figurante  may  possibly  be  a  paragon  of 
virtue ;  if  so,  we  really  pity  her  for  being 
compelled  to  prostitute  her  person  by  atti- 
tudes and  movements  so  little  accordant  with 
female  modesty.  Madame  Vestris  may  be 
'  chaste  as  the  icicle  on  Dian's  temple,'  and 
in  private  life  roost  exemplary ;  but  then  we 
compassionate  Iter  every  time  she  appears  in 
the  character  of  the  rakehelly  I>on  Giovanni, 
and  utters  the  profligate  language  of  a  worth- 
less 
tern 


debauchee.  Miss  Tree  may  he  a  pat- 
of  female  delicacy, — but,  alasl  those 
odious  breeches  I  what  a  satire,  if  not  on  the 
lady,  at  least  on  the  taste  of  the  audience,  for 

'The  drama's  laws  the  drama's  patrons  give, 
And  tho*c  who  live  to  please  must  please  to 

live.' 

True,  most  true ;  but  what  then  is  the  infe- 
rence ?  Why,  that  the  theatre  is  a  school 
where  the  teachers  are  at  the  mercy  of  most 
wayward  and  unruly  pupils,  who,  in  propor- 
tion as  they  require  strict  discipline,  mntiny 
against  it.  When  a  master  must  humour  those 
whom  it  is  his  duty  to  correct,  it  is  easy  to 
conceive  how  things  will  proceed,  ana  to 
what  humiliations  he  will  be  obliged  to  con- 
descend. We  do  not  mean  to 
dramatic  eompositioi 
as  for  as  relates  to 

nave  a  prcniiecuon  ror  mis  species  oi  i 
aire,  and  have  perused  some  hundreds  of 
dramas  in  more  than  one  language,  among 
which  are  many  replete  with  wit  ami  ex- 
cellent moral  instruction — that  is,  such  as 
would  inevitably  be  damned  by  a  modern 
London  audience.  Yet,  allowing  that,  con- 
sidered merely  as  literary  compositions  to  be 
perused  in  the  closet,  plays  may  be  harmless, 
it  by  no  means  follows,  therefore,  that  the 
theatre  is  so ;  for  not  only  are  all  readable 
plays,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  Shak.- 
speare — which,  by  the.  bye,  are  occasionally 
operatized,  to  render  them  palatable — ba- 
nished from  the  stage,  but,  as  we  have  al- 
ready observed,  it  is  to  little  purpose  that  a 
play  be  strictly  decorous,  if  it  be  succeeded 
by  a  farce  replete  with  vulgarity  and  double 
tntrmbr,  which  double  meaning,  be  it  ob- 

aiiuience  in  any  uui  one  uiwuiirrg  — iieuutny, 
the  worst : — 

'  Nn  satis  incest  is  temrrari  vocibut  aures, 
Adsuescunt  oculit  malts  pudenda  pati. 
CCi ruque  fefcllit  annus  altquft  novitate  marl' 
turn, 

Plauditur,  et  Biagno  palma  fevore  datur. 
Quoque  minus  prodest  scena  est  lucrosa  poet.' 

Such  is  the  picture  which  Ovid  draws  of 
stage  morality;  we  therefore  ought  hardly  to 
at  the  diatribes  of  Jeremy  Collyer. 
en  one  who  had  so  litde  pretensions 
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The  length  to  which  we 
have  extended  these  remarks  warns  us  that 
it  is  time  to  Ijfing  them  to  o  conclusion, 
although  there  arc  one  or  two  points  upon 
which  we  have  not  touched  at  all,  and  which 
would  a  third  ample  materials  for  discussion. 
All  that  we  will  now  say  is,  that  if,  as  is  con* 
tended  by  its  advocates,  the  theatre  be  really 
efficacious  in  correcting  die  morals  and  re- 
gulating the  passions,  it  is  somewhat  extra- 
ordinary that  those  who  are  most  in  the 
habit  of  frequenting  it,  and  most  constantly 
within  its  influence,  are  by  no  means  dis- 
tinguished for  purity  of  manner,  propriety  of 
conduct,  or  strength  of  moral  feeling.  Should 
it  be  urged  that  our's  is  merely  an  tirgumentum 
rx  uhysu,  we  still  maintain  Uiat  it  affects 
theatres  as  at  present  constituted,  which 
certainly  stand  in  need  of 
If  not  uniformly  of  a 
most  of  the  performar 
by  extreme  frivolity  of  taste,  so  that,  setting 
morality  entirely  out  of  the  question,  the 
theatre  can  hardly  he  said  to  be  any  longer  a 
place  of  elegant  entertainment  and  rational 


Tttr.  catastrophe 

I  was  indulging  in  my  usual  morning's 
walk  on  the  beautiful  banks  of  the  Dee, 
whose  circuitous  course  fertilizes  some  of  the 
richest  and  most  picturesque  valleys  in  Bri- 
tain. It  was  early  in  July,  and  the  dcuse 
clouds  which  covered  the  whole  beaveuly  ex- 
panse harmonized  well  with  those  feelings 
lu  wliich  I  was  about  to  indulge ;  «lu  n  I 
reached  an  elbow  of  the  river,  before  con- 
cealed from  my  view,  where  I  beheld  groups 
of  all  sexes,  ages,  vd  conditions,  with  such 
concurring  marks  of  despondency  and  woe 
in  their  countenances,  as  too  clearly  bespoke 
some  severe  calamity.  A  sort  of  whispering 
conversation  ran  through  the  whole  prowd; 
not  a  smile  was  visible ;  not  one  token  of 
gaiety  could  be  seen. 

On  the  water,  immediately  opposite  to 
them,  were  plying  a  number  of  boats ;  and 
the  monotonous  splash  of  drag-chains,  as 
they  fell  incessantly  into  the  river  from  the 
fishermen's  hands,  at  once  explained  to  roe 
the  nature  of  the  disaster. 

On  inquiry,  I  found  that  a  dance  had 
been  given  on  die  previous  evening,  where 
all  was  harmony,  good-fellowship,  and  joy; 
that,  on  tlieir  return  towards  home,  in  cross- 
ing the  Doc,  a  boat  crowded  with  visitors — 
all  in  the  bloom  of  youth  and  die  height  of 
enjoyment — was  struck  by  the  head  of  a 
spring  tide;  which,  after  spreading  over  a 
vast  space  of  sand,  here  collects  itself  in  one 
immense  body,  and,  being  confined  within 
the  hitth  banks  of  the  channel,  rolls  above 

ihp  Wl  nf  <>..  .-^ii  ^r  Tf  th- 

ine level  ot  trie  more  tranquil  water  ot  trie 

river,  with  an  impetuosity  and  abruptness  to 

which  no  description  can  be  adequate. 

The  youthful  and  ill-fated  band,  unable  to 

oppose  that  skill  which  alone  could  save;  at 

once  felt  the  awful  predicament  they  were 

placed  in ;  and,  ere  time  was  given  for  other 

reflections,  were  all  instantly  overwhelmed 


but  for  a  moment ;  the  fainter  implorabons 
for  aid  were  buried  in  the  dull  beating  of  the 
tide  and  the  hollow  whistling  of  die  wind, 
and  all  beyond  that  was  noiseless  as  death. 
The  white  garments  of  the  females,  as  they 
now  and  then  were  borne  to  the  surface  and 
again  hurried  along  by  die  stream,  for 
a  moment  indistinctly  visible  in  the  pale 
glimmerings  of  the  moon ;  but  the  attempt  at 
rescue  was  opposed  by  too  many  insur- 
mountable  difficulties  to  avail  them  any 
thing. 

There  were  now,  when  I  was  on  die  spot, 
eleven  bodies  still  to  be  redeemed.  The 
first  I  saw  recovered  from  his  watery  bed, 
was  the  corpse  of  a  fine  athletic  youth,  whom 
I  had  seen  and  conversed  with  I  nit  a  few 
days  before  ;  it  was  disfigured  and  battered 
by  die  fury  of  the  waters,  and  was  some  tine 
before  it  could  be  recognised  by  his  friends. 
Scarcely  had  I  recovered  from  the  shock  of 
this  scene,  when,  lying  on  a  ridge  of  stones 
which  the  retiring  tide  now  exposed  to  view, 
were  seen  the  bodies  of  two  lovely  females, 
locked  in  each  other's  arms,  and  beautiful  in 
death.  They  were  sisters.  Their  long  dark 
hair  had  intermingled  by  the  motion  of  the 
waves,  and  lay  shining  io  its  moisture  over 
their  fair  necks,  as  if  to  repair  the  disorder 
which  their  dress  had  suffered.   This  was  a 


would  avail  her  nothing.  I  had  seen  en 
— I  bent  not  my  steps  again  to  that  spot  of 
calamity,  lint  I  afterwards  heard  it  was  many 
days  before  the  whole  of  the  victims  were  r«- 


That  rry  of  unutterable  woe,  which  struck  a 
cold  chill  into  the  heart*  of  those  hardy  fish- 
to  be  on  til 


to  all.  The  greater  part 
of  those  who  were  present  were  their  neigh- 
bours. They  had  been  in  the  habit  of  joining 
them  in  daily  converse;  they  had  seen  them, 
on  the  previous  day,  in  all  the  pride  of  youth- 
ful beauty:  adorned  in  the  simple,  though 
becoming  fashions  of  the  neighbourhood, 
endearing  and  affectionate  to  each  other,  and 
full  of  spirits,  on  their  way  from  that  home  to 
which  they  were  never  to  return.  It  was  a 
spectacle  which  did  infinite  honour  to  hu- 
man nature.  The  harshest  countenances,  the 
roughest  forms,  the  rich,  the  poor,  the  young, 
and  the  old,— all  dropt  the  tribute  of  a  tear 
to  those  sad  remains,  as  they  moved  the 
luckless  sisters  from  their  cold  repose.  As 
for  me,  I  was  ri vetted  to  die  solemn  scene; 
I  pursued  instinctively  the  melancholy  train, 
I  assisted  to  lower  from  its  rough  bier  each  of 
the  bodies,  and  to  deposit  them  in  one  bed 
in  that  once  happy,  but  now  hapless  cottage, 
of  which  they  had  been  inmates.  The  forlorn 
mother,  whose  fondest  hopes  were  now  for 
ever  vanished,  was  seated  on  a  low  bench  by 
the  aide  of  the  fire — her  elbows  rested  on 
her  knees,  and  her  face  was  hidden  by  her 
expanded  hands — she  cast  not  a  look  on  our 
I  melancholy  burden — she  had  not  the  resolu- 
tion to  behold  that  sad  change  which  a  few 
brief  hours  bad  wrought ;  not  a  vo 
rupted  the  hallowed  silence  but "  my 
Betsey !"— "  my  poor  Jane  1"  io  an 
and  half-stifled  tone,  which,  at  intervals,  es- 
caped the  lips  of  the  heart-broken  and  child- 
less widow.  Toe  truest  sympathy  reigned  in 
every  bosom,  and  my  feelings  were  in  some 
measure  relieved  when  I  heard  the  neigh- 
bours without,  bow  they  exulted  in  detailing 
the  merits  of  that  afflicted  matron — her  piety, 
her  industry,  her  charity  :  tliese,  thought  I, 
are  the  surest  palliatives  to  grief— she  will  de- 
rive froi 


:  r 


Ost  of  the  many  and  highly-gified  c 

gife**,  tn  *«•  ofltia  i 
lucubrations,  hinted  what  I  might  sec, 4  mark, 
learn,  and  inwardly  nnderatand,'  if,  like  my 
great  predecessor,  I  would  descend  chim- 
neys, and  see  what  was  doing  in  the  houses 
from  the  attic  to  the  kitchen.  Friend  Jona- 
than, who,  though  no  Yankee,  /  gutm,  lias  a 
pretty  enlarged  idea  of  liberty,  seem*  to  for- 
get that  my  preceding  namesake  lived  in  a 
different  age  and  a  different  country;  and 
that  going  down  chimneys  is  not  only  a  dirty 
business  for  a  gentleman  of  my  doth  to  be 
engaged  in,  but  it  is  a  somewhat  dmtgerooK 
one  in  a  country,  one  of  whose  fundamental 
laws  is  that  every  man's  house  is  his  castle  ; 
besides,  the  terrors  of  the  Old  Bailey,  and 
the  recorder  to  boot,  stare  a  man  in  the  face 
who  adopts  this  Irish  climbing-boy  system  of 
going  down  chimneys.  Happily  for  me,  I 
ever,  I  have  no  need  of  such  expedient 
can,  nolais  voit  ns,  be  where  I  like,  and 
I  like ;  and  if  I  have  lately  made  more  f n  - 
than  welcome  in  some  places,  roy  anxiety  to 
serve  you,  and  please  Jonathan,  must  b*  my 
apology.  * 

Within  die  last  three  weeks,  sir,  I  have 
visited  persons  of  all  ranks  and  both  sex**, 
and,  unobserved,  have  watched  their  various 
occupations,  which,  in  good  truth, 
nearly  as  much  as  their  features.  One 
ception,  I  certainly  found  :  out  of  Ave 
twenty  persons,  who  had  got  Hood  en's 
moirs  of  Kemble  before  them,  twenty 
were  asleep;  the  only  persons  not  in  this  r . , : .  - 
dilion  (the  only  happy  situation  with  such  a 
work  in  your  hand)  were  Charles  Kmnbfa, 
who  was  admiring  a  new  dress,  Hist  sent 
home  from  his  tailor ;  a  gentleman  who  was 
in  a  paroxysm  of  the  gout,  and  a  maideti 
lady,  of  a  certain  age,  whose  sole  attention* 
were  bestowed  on  Cynthia,  a  favourite  spaniel. 
So  convinced  am  I,  indeed,  of  die  soporific 
virtues  of  Boaden's  Kemble,  that  I  have 
transferred  my  copy  from  the  library  to  the 
medicine  chest,  and  duly  labelled  it  'Nar- 
cotics.' 

A  preshyterian  friend,  who  has  since  lite- 
rally trod  the  flowery  path  to  Hymen's  bow- 
er, I  found  at  midnight  studying  the  English 
marriage  ceremony;  I  ' 
moaeraie  ni  oi  laugnt 
vrtod  to  the  wedding 

raiitrT^Nun^  for*,  *noe^ 

the  exposure  of  his  wife's  frailty,  he  never 
likes  to  hear  the  name  of  any  thingj&rrtrrf, 
particularly  if  the  handles  are  of  ham" 

Feeling  disposed  for  a  cup  of  chocolate, 
and  a  gossip  with  a  journeyman  parson,  1 
set  off  to  the  Chapter  Coffee  House  ;  but, 
in  my  way  along  Paternoster  Row,  beard  a 
~\  between  two  person?,  on* 


AND  WEElvLY  UEVlEW.  ' 


^lit-nriy  a  native  of  the  land  of  mountain 
*»d  heather.  In  I  par*,  and  found  the  editor 
n>i  proprietor  of  tbe  '  I'unnyns^r  Advertyier,' 
a»  you  maliciously  call  your  rind,  quarrel- 
ax  i  tbe  farmer  had  made  a  double  blunder, 
oaly  condemning  a  book  published  by 
Heat*.  L.  and  Co.,  but  actually  praising  a 
r.**S  publication  :  the  editor  apologized,  and 
ad,  wiia  the  mu<(  infinite  promptitudes  '  I 
•a  aah  kke  the  Scotch  barrister  who  plead- 
ed «•  the  wiuof  side.'  It  was,  however, 
r*ii  that,  in  future,  to  prevent  rmUakes. 
nam  of  all  works  to  be  praised  should  be 
»« ready-written  from  Messrs.  Longman 
III  Co.,  who  engaged  either  to  write  the 

Day  and  Martin's  Genuine,  and 
i  Jet,  have  already  been  engaged  on 
'■*'(  aunynge  Advertyxer.' 

In  theory,  I  found  aldermen  and  common* 
rs*w)n*tu  putting  their  heads  Unjctber  hnw 
"  M  an  additional  feast  or  two,  at  the  ex- 
•<aa>  to  tag  eorporation  of  a  few  thousands, 
•nth  they  refuse  a  few  hundreds  to  afford 
*e  public  a  view  of  one  of  die  finest  works 
*  w  tkey  possess,  St.  Bride  s 
"*t  Qwnnj|>je  Ex-Sheriff  Parkins  I 
';***«  opium,  as  a  last  resource,  because  he 
J  >i'Ihe  Morning  Post  even  has  refused  to 
<  ana  Bake  a  fool  of  himself  iu  its  columns. 
At  tat  west  end,  my  business  was  princi- 
•aocctiie  lords  aiid  commons  of  Par- 
■at  I  found  a  certain  law  lord  up  to 
m  affidavits,  bills  crow-bills,  &c. ; 

^4t^'dM^l(  framing  ^'bilUo'p^t 
'*■»  «ht  Catholic  Association,  and  an  ex- 
' r*--  ia  his  wife  for  liaving  given  sixpeuce  a- 
mre  for  a  piece  of  salmon  than  she 
uauted  nun  i<>.    Tin-  members  of  die 
v  "sttno  in  both  houses  were  racking  their 
'tvus  to  And  out  some  new  grievance:  and 
a  few  of  both  sides  of  the  lower  bouse 
eqnalrv  busy  in  hunting  after  some  pn- 

fiIS£? to  support' prior  to  u,e  disso" 

saw  »av. 

la  fte  course  of  my  rambles,  I  -found  the 
of  both  sexes  valentine  let- 


said  t,  be  the  requisite  for  stage  attraction, 
perish  the  stage,  rather  than  that  our 
daughters  should  purchase  popularity  at  tl»e 
price  of  honour;  but  female  incontinence 
on  the  stage  appears  to  he  at  as  high  a  pre- 
mium as  il>e  Heal  del  Monte  mining  chares, 
and  I  can  assure  the  public,  that  the  most 
seductive  offers  hare  been  made,  by  the  heads 
of  two  houses,  to  Harriett'  Wilson,  whose 


obscene  memoirs  have  been  published  bv  the 
particular  friend  of  that  saintly  peer,  Lord 
Kenyon. 

I  could  fill  Thr  Utermy  Ckntukk  a  dozen 
times  over,  were  1  to  give  an  account  of  all  I 
saw  in  my  last  ramble;  sothce  it.  then,  to 

Test  the  ta- 
B!U  would 

have  oil  that  bodv,  I  hastened  to  the  hanks 
of  the  IJfley,  and  found  Mr.  Ihiniel  0*Con- 
nell  devising  bow  lie  could  use  his  ShirM 
against  Parliament,  and  blind  the  Irish  Ko- 
inan  Catholics,  by  throwing  Brick  dust  in 
their  eyes.  In  good  faith,  they  are  blind 
enough' already,  was  the  only  remark  made 
on  the  occasion  by  as-""--  • 


j,  and  a  few  old  maids  addressing 
•junttj  to  their  own  beauty,  to  make  their 
;>>n<h  believe  they  had  not  outlived  man's  1 
•'wig;  but,  of  all  the  places  I  visited,  the! 
'-onager*'  rooms  of  the  two  great  houses  sur- 
■n*cj  me  most.  At  one  house  I  found  the 
v^ju^er  closeted  with  a  new  actor,  of  whom 

*  first  question  be  asked  was,  'If  he  had,, 
i*r  been  defendant  in  an  action  of  criia. 

Tbe  poor  fellow  answered  in  die  ne- 
'  I  am  glad  of  it,  my  boy,'  said  the 
nee, '  for  if  you  had,  I  could  not  bring 
>  jo  oat  for  a  fortnight  (for  that  is  the  age  of 
J>^uar  at  my  theatre),  but  I  will  now  an- 
'"tnoeyou  forthwith.'    I  was  pleased  with; 

•  ib  citimliroesit  to  decency,  until  I  went  to 

nval  house,  where  I  saw  a  very  sweet  and 
^creature  turned  a**y  without  an  en- 
..;«iot,  merely  because  she  had  not  pre- 
\  herself  by  incontinence  and 
'  l aecvntrf justice!  When 
'"aajd  the  manager, 
aye,  liberal  iu 
If  this, 


johx  ucwFratYS  PAuar,  iso. 
It  is  only  two  months  ago,  that,  in  alluding 
to  a  new  work  by  Mr.  l*arry, we  observed, — 
'  We  are  sure  the  sons  of  Cambria  will  be 
grateful  for  the  service  Mr.  l'arry  has  done 
his  country,  and  will  allow  that  he  has  enti- 
tled himself  to  a  niche  at  some  future,  and  we 
hope  for  distant,  period,  in  Hie  Cambrian 
Plutareh.*  Liu!.  ,  alas!  did  we  dream  of  our 
expect  tlwt  we  should 
have  the  pain  of  finding  that  period  we  hoped 
So  distant  arrived  so  soon.  The  death  of  a 
man  of  distinguished  talents,  in  die  pride  of  life 
and  tbe  full  vigour  of  iutcllect,  is  at  all  times  a 
melancholy  event;  but  it  becomes  doubly  so, 
when  the  individual  fells  not  by  tbe  natural 
operation  of  disease,  but  by  die  hand  of  vio- 
lence. Such,  alas!  was  the  end  of  Mr.  l*ar- 
;  and  if  the  terms  in  which  we  speak  of  his 
it  is  because  the  perpe- 
trator of  it  will,  in  a  few  dnys,  hare  to  an- 
swer for  tbe  come  before  one  of  die  tribunals 
of  his  country. 

It  appears  diat,  on  Saturday  evening,  the 
5th  Instant,  Mr.  Parry,  who  lived  iu  Burton 
Crescent,  had  been  to  Pentonville.  aud,  on 
his  return,  he  called  at  the  Prince  of 
Wales  Tavern  in  Worth  Street,  kept  by  a 
man  of  the  name  of  Pearce;  he  inquired 
at  die  bar  after  Mrs.  Pearee's  health, 
aud,  on  going  out,  was  followed  by  a  brick- 
layer of  the  name  of  Bennet,  who  bad  been 
smoking  in  the  house.  Bennet  slruok  Mr. 
I'.triv  twice  on  the  face  and  once  on  die 
chest,  when  be  fell  to  rise  no  more.  The  land- 
lord, whose  conduct  disgraces  human  nature, 
did  not  seek  immediate  medical  advice,  and, 
when  he  did  send  for  a  surgeon,  told  him 
that  Mr  Parry  had  died  of  an  apoplectic  fit ! 
One  of  the  morning  papers,  m  its  account  of 
the  coroners  inquest,  states  that  Mr.  Parry's 
watch  and  seals  are  missing :  and  yet  the 
ruffian  by  whose  hand  he  fell  is  committed 
to  prison  to  be  tried  for  manslaughter  only! 
Mr.  Parry  was  a  native  of  Wales,  and  he 


did  honour  to  the  land  of  his  birth,  both  by 
his  talents  and  amiable  character;  he  was, 
an  excellent  clnssical  scholar,  an  elegant 
writer,  arid  deeply  versed  io  a  knowledge  of 
the  literature  and  history  of  his  country.  He 
was  the  editor  of  The  Cambro-Biitou,  -a 
work  which  displayed  more  original  talent 
and  deep  resenreh  than  any  periodical  of 
the  day.  lie  wrote  several  essays,  which 
were  read  with  great  applause  liefore  the 
Cymnirodorion  Society,  of  which  he  was  une 
of  the  most  active  founders.  In  philology, 
he  perhaps  had  no  equal  at  the  present  day  ; 
und  his  death  is  a  serious  loss  to  society  and 
to  literature,  as  he  was  engaged  on  a  new 
edition  of  Dr.  Johnson's  dictionary.  The 
doctor,  it  ia  well  known,  was  quite  ignorant 
of  die  Welsh  language,  from  which  so  many 
of  our  words  are  derived,  and  the  etymology 
of  which  ht  entirely  mistook.  . 
Mr.  Parry's  last  work  was  die  Cambrian 
I  Plutarch,  which  not  only  contains  well-writ  - 
!  ten  memoirs  of  the  worthies  of  Wales,  but 
an  admirable  critical  history  of  the  literature 
of  tbe  country.  He  was  also  an  occasional 
contributor  to  periodicals,  aud  71c  Lib- 
rary Cknwkie  has  oaen  beeu  enriched  with 
his  productions.  His  favourite  signature, 
particularly  on  subjects  connected  with  Wales, 
was  Ordnvex.  Mr.  Parry  was  of  mild  and 
'  unassuming  manners ;  be  possessed  strong 
i  conversational  powers,  and  there  were  few 
<  subjects  with  which  he  was  not  acquainted. 
Though  bom  of  a  good  family,  and  with 
the  fairest  prospects  in  life,  yet  fortune  shone 
not  on  Mr.  Parry,  and  we  regret  to  state 
that  he  has  left  a  wife  and  five  children ; 
who  had  no  other  dependence  titan  his  exer- 
tions, and  are  now  left  destitute.  They  have 
j  a  strong  claim  on  British  benevolence,  and 
we  trust  their  appeal  to  it  will  not  be  made 


ORIOIMAL  POETRY. 

OK  UEARtXO  UrSS  M.  TETJS  SI  NO, 

What  sounds!— I've  listened  to 
At  uioro,  w 
When  all  the  air 
Sent  up  their 

Tbe  violet,  the  lily  ;  and  I've 
Delightful  dreams  while  listening  to  his  songj 
I've  heard  the  lloet  singing  to  his  mate 
From  out  his  caily  bower,— and  every  nolo 
Thrilled  to  my  heart,  for  every  note  was  full 
Of  harmony,  like  fond  domestic  love  , 
I've  Usiea'd  to  the  red-West's  sweet  despair— 
Those  not  its  of  touching  woe,  more  beautiful 
Than  all  that  ever  are-eycd  rapture  sung, 
When  kindling  blushes  answered  to  his  lay ; 
I've  listen'd  till  the  tears,  like  summer's  rays, 
RafiMhiog  die  parch 'd  heart,- seass  ofdeiigM, 
Followed  the  melting  sounds  ,  I've  sat  beside 
The  summer's  fountain,  in  tbe  dIUv  eve, 
When  it  was  doubtful 
That  tinged  the 
tints 

Of  evanescent  beauty,  that  but-  »«om 
Spirits  of  colours,  or  the  fountain  song, 
That  less  tli an  whispered  music— was  moiesoft. 
More  sweet,  more  beautilul.;  I've  bnng  upon 
The  last  fiunt  dying  echoes  of  the  flute. 
When  moonlit  waters  bore  them  to  the  shore 
Like  murmitr'd  perfume  ; — hut  tbe  matin  song 
Of  heaven's  ward  lark»  the  unci's  notes  of 
home, 
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The  red-breast  mourning,  nor  the  mountain'* 
faJJ, 

Not  flute  on  moonlit  waters,  ever  came 
So  icifilv  on  my  soul,  awaking  dream* 
Of  rapture  ctuutcn'd  into  tend  croc* », 
As  that  sweet  voice  of  thioe.  D  n.  d. 


M.  Sassonov,  a  Russian  artist,  resident  at 
Rome,  lately  exhibited  three  rsetrrres,  two  of 
which  were  taken  from  subject*  of  ancient  Rus- 
sian history,  and  the  third,  a  scriptural  piece 
—the  Tribute-Money.  In  the  first  of  thaw 
pictures  is  represented  Demetrius  Donskoi, 
who,  having  been  wounded  in  an  engage- 
ment with  the  Tartars,  has  fled  into  a  forest 
from  his  pursuers,  where  he  is  afterward*  dis- 
covered by  his  brother,  who  lias  subsequent- 
ly obtained  a  victory  over  die  enemy.  The 
composition  of  this  piece  is  good,  and  the 
pencilling  lK>ld,  but  in  many  other  respects 
it  is  faulty :  the  bead  of  the  old  man,  wIkj  is 
binding  up  the  arm  of  the  wounded  prince, 
is  disproportionably  large.  TIk>  subject  of 
i  the  Princess  Morfa  con- 
on  Miroslav  to  the 
hermit  Theodorick,  to  receive  the  blessing  of 
the  holy  man,  before  he  proceeds  to  battle. 
In  these  productions,  the  painter  exhibits 
both  the  merits  and  defects  peculiar  to  the 
artists  of  his  nation,  whose  works  display  no- 
thing of  the  ideal,  nor  much  feeling  for  the 
simplicity  of  nature ;  but  are  principally  eha- 
racterixed  by  energy  of  colouring  ami  freedom 
of  pencil,  for  they  seem  to  have  selected  for 
their  models  Rubens  and  Gherardo  delta 
Notte.  Hence,  although  by  no  means  defi- 
cient in  effees  or  hrirhanry,  they  possess  but 
few  of  the  superior  qualities  of  art,  or  of  that 
which  constitutes  grandeur  of  style. 

In  Russia  itself,  an  English  artist  (Mr. 
Dawe)  has  been  employed  by  the  emperor 
to-  paint  the  portraits  of  his  generals  who 
commanded  in  the  campaigns  of  181?,  1813, 
and  1814.  He  has  now  been  occupied  se- 
veral years  ui^this  undertaking,  as  may  be 

tJrtrata  now  completed  by  him  amount  to 
nearly  three  hundred,  and  will  form  an  ex- 
tensive gallery.  He  has  likewise  painted  a 
full-length  portrait  of  his  imperial  patron,  a 
copy  of  which  is  on  its  way  to  diis  country, 
for  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry.  The  gal- 
lery destined  to  receive  the  above-meutioned 
pictures,  which  is  in  a  wing  of  the  imperial 
palace,  adjoining  to  the  Hermitage,  will  be 
farther  graced  by  tlte  portraits  of  the  late 
Princess  Charlotte  of  Wi 
and  the  Duke  of  York. 


THE  DRAMA. 

Dburt-Lam  TaCATkc— A  melodrama  in 
five  acts  was  produced  at  this  theatre  on 
Thursday  night,  under  the  appellation  of  a 
ww  historical  play,  and  called  Mataniello, 
the  FUJierman  of  Naples.  If  our  readers  are 
not  already  acquainted  with  the  rise  and 
fall  of  this  extraordinary  man,  who  was 
literally  a  uine  days'  wonder,  they  will  not 
learn  it  from  the  drama.  The  genuine  story  is 
one  of  tlie  most  romantic  and  singular  events 
recorded  in  history : 


people  to  revolt;  a  fisherman  setting  at  defi- 
ance the  viceroy  and  his  power ;  a  fisherman 
raising  and  organizing  an  army  of  114,000 
men  ;  a  fisherman  wresting  from  the  gover- 
nor the  famous  charter  of  a  favourite  monarch ; 
a  fisherman  realizing  the  wish  of  Jack  Straw, 
that  his  mouth  should  be  the  Parliament, 
and  passing  sumptuary  laws,  to  which  the 
very  nobles  were  compelled  to  yield  a  prompt 
and  implicit  obedience,  and  yet  restraining 
his  followers  from  excesses  by  holding  up  his 
hands :  these  are  events  without  parallel  in 
the  history  of  any  country,  and,  in  tlie  hands 
of  a  skilful  dramatist,  must  have  proved 
liighly  effective  on  the  stage.  The  subject 
is  not  new,  certainly,  for  Tom  D'Urfcy  wrote 
a  play  on  it,  and  with  the  very  title  of  the 
new  piece,  which  is  said  to  be  by  Mr.  Swan, 
who  aprears  to  have  entirely  mistaken  the 
character  of  Masanklto,  for,  instead  of 
being  the  origin  and  soul  of  the  insur- 
rection, he  is  made  but  one  of  its  tools,  in- 
firm of  purpose  and  a  mere  speechifier.  He 
is  represented  as  getting  drunk  at  a  banquet 
given  by  the  Duke,  and  claiming  as  a 
wife,  a  lady  of  rank  at  court.  Unfortunately 
for  such  a  measure  and  herself,  the  real  wife, 
whom  jealousy  had  driren  to  the  spot,  in 
male  attire,  in  disguise,  forbids  the  banns, 
and,  being  mistaken  for  a  rival,  falls  by  the 
hands  of  her  husband.  This  drives  Mnsani- 
ello  to  madness,  awl  lie  is  assassinated  by  the 
rabble,  the  god  of  whoso  idolatry  he  was  an 
hour  or  two  before.  The  play  was  a  very 
tedious  one.  Kean  was  the  hero,  and,  when- 
ever be  bad  the  least  opportunity  of  making 
an  impression,  he  succeeded.  SVall.uk  was 
a  noble  of  very  doubtful  character;  Terry  as 
good  a  bravo  as  if  be  had  used  a  stiletto  all 
his  life;  Mrs.  W.  West  tender,  as  Mrs. 
Masaniello;  and  Mrs.  Uunn  a  very  majestic 
dame  of  the  court  of  Naples. 

The  play  is  got  up  with  a  degree  of  splen- 
dour that  it  possesses  no  chance  of  reimburs- 
iug,  and  some  of  the  scenery  is  extremely 
l>eautiful,  particularly  a  view  of  the  Day  of 
Naples  and  the  interior  of  a  cathedral,  both 
of  which  are  exquisitely  painted.  Scenery, 
however,  will  not  make  or  save  a  five-act 
[day,  and,  although  we  cannot  say  it  was 
actually  condemned,  yet  we  should  be  further 
from  the  mark,  if  we  said  it  succeeded. 

We  have  not  seen  the  printed  play,  but 
we  find,  in  the  Morning  Herald,  an  extract, 
with  certain  passages  marked  as  expunged 
by  the  licenser.  All  we  can  say  on  this  sub- 
ject is,  that  nearly  every  one  of  the**  ex- 
punged passatrt  *  was  retained  in  the  perform- 
ance, and,  though  a  little  radical,  they  were 
liarmless  enough. 

English  OpF.itA-Horsr. — Our  friend 
Hartley  resumes  his  astronomical  lectures  and 
illustrations  this  Lent,  as  usual. 

LITERATURE  AND  SCIENCE. 

Miu.  Belxoki  the  amiable  and  accom- 
plished widow  of  the  enterprising  traveller, 
is  erecting  the  EcypUan  tomb,-  which,  from 
the  very  extensive  nature  of  the  premises,  we 
understand,  she  will  be  enabled  to  construct 
on  an  enlarged  scale  ;  we  believe  it  will  be 


tally  arranged,  *>'l  shortly  !*•  published. 

Improved  Safety- lamp. — A  person  of  die 
name  of  Russell,  at  Halifax,  in  Yorkshire,  has 
invented  a  safety  lamp,  which  is  of  a  very 
superior  construction  to  those  in  general  use. 
It  contains  a  powerful  convex  lens,  called  a 
reflector,  which  is  aflixcd  to  the  game  cover, 
aad  which  increases  the  light  of  the  lamp 
tenfotd;  thus  rendering  it  not  only  unneces- 
sary, but  not  desirable  even,  to  open  the  lamp 
for  an  increase  of  light. — The  light  is  in  (art 
diminished  when  the  cover  is  taken  off,  as  the 
reflector  is  taken  off  at  the  same  time.  Tin . 
improved  lamp  also  contains  a  very  simple 
contrivance  for  snuffing  and  trimming  th* 
lamp  without  removing  the  cover:  a  small 
piece  of  wire  is  introduced  through  the  bot- 
tom of  the  lamp,  and  the  top  of  this  wire,  V 
ing  bent,  surhces,  when  torried  round,  bnt'> 
to  remove  the  snuff  and  raise  the  wick.  Fur- 


Lieutenaul  Hack,  with  part  of  the  expednw* 

proceed  to  the  westwanl,  in  die  hop  <* 
reaching  Behring's  Straits;  while  Dr.  Hi- 


ther, the  lamp  can  be  supplied  with  oil  with- 
out taking  oif  the  cover. 

Capt.  Franklin,  Dr.  Richardson,  lieute- 
nant Back,  Mr.  Kendall,  and  eight  other  per- 
sons, forming  the  Northern  Ijmd  Expeditwr, 
sailed  from  IJverpool  cm  Wednesday,  for 
New  York,  in  the  Colombia.  On  learn? 
the  pier,  they  were  cheered  with  three  times 
three  by  tlie  people  on  shore,  which  was  re- 
turned from  on  board.  Prom  New  York, 
the  persons  composing  the  expedition  pro- 
ceed to  Upper  Canada,  and  then  to  Fort 
Chepewyan,  on  their  way  to  the  Polar  Sea, 
by  the  Mackenzie  River.  On  reaching  if 
northern  extremity,  Captain  Franklin  mi 

Ri- 
chardson and  Mr.  Kendall,  with  the  other 
party,  proceed  to  the  eastward,  tracing  the 
coast  of  America,  if  possible,  to  the  Copper- 
Mine  River. 

Sculpture  in  the  United  Statu.— 1*  com- 
mon with  the  rest  of  the  curious  world,  we 
have  been  to  see  die  bust  of  Apollo,  at 
Morses  painting-room,  over  Megaryi, 
Broadway.  It  is  from  the  chisel  of  a  youog 
American — a  humble  carver  in  wood,  and  hu 
firtt  attempt ;  and  yet  if  it  were  placed  in  tl« 
Ix>uvre,  n  su  its  splendid  original,  it  would 
be  equally  admired.  It  is  a  faithful  copy, 
done  in  fine  Italian  marble,  and  with  a  deli' 
cacy  of  touch  and  design,  which,  while  it  doe* 
honour  to  the  artist,  is  a  subject  of  pride  W 
the  country.  It  is  valued  at  300  dollar*,  and 
we  think  it  superior  to  any  thing  of  the  k»*» 
executed  in  the  United  States.— A«  luf* 
paper,  Wth  Jammy,  1825. 
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THE  BEE, 

fAKCIBS,  AMD  I 


*  SCW  MAS 

feu  1  to  make  a  man  myself 

Of  nature  mad  conditio*, 
I  wmtU  pilfer  from  the  public 

Parts  of  in  odd  colli  won  : — 
Win*  should  cook  to  hoe  By  face, 

Castp-SetV  my  c  Upper  be, 
Qm-mn  ssjmassS  the  aurist's  raw, 

.tad  Kitchener  be  cook  to  me  ; 

?aUr*>«  clr*»n  the  shirts  I  wear, 
Crnhkarnkt  my  log*  should  muscle, 

^Asd M^Liw  gT^  {bens  buTttr 
rrmBj  want  of  u»ir  i 


had  Garret  find  me  room  from  norm. 

tr«f»r«»a»  my  size  should  regulate, 

Uwirr  my  tie*h  emliody, 
Chetttrly  tooe  my  voice  for  prate, 
.'.ad  liaxmoM  make  an  odd  be ; 
C*U*(  should  teacb  me  bow  to  gulp, 
And  lay  gridiron  wafers  ; 

nth  melon  pnlp, 


Wl-ii  speechless,  I'd  resort  to  CI 
ItNh  when  given  to  joking  ; 
f«fanea  sbonld  send  me  co^la,  per  sack, 

W  Wife*  teach  me  smoking  ; 
Hwtswold  provide  me  razors  new, 

tVaisft— 1 1  more  beard  my  chin  ; 
F—ttmp  my  acting  features  true, 
Aad  Thgnne  preserve  me  tain. 

Jim,  Ifl  still  were  incomplete, 

1  »x'd  select  nine  Tnitore ; 
0«  Heed,— | bey  might  support  my  feet 

Wo*  sows  of  biting  railed  :— 
^ti  rare  proportions  in  one  beau, 

Spruce,       a  fait,  and  mellow, 
Siiould  ecbnse  the  torn  of  Rotten  Row, 

Tssse  so  ftae  a  fellow.  i.  n.  P. 


"TAPIS  IV  BBIGHTOX  CHLBCB-YAtD. 

7.  *  JUfcr  of  the  Literary  Onvnick. 

As  it  is  passable  the  following  collec- 
•  ■  of  epitaphs,  copied  literally  (with  one 
'itrpMo)  /rem  torn    stones  in  the  churcb- 
at  Brighton,  may  afford  that  >miw- 
*«  to  some  of  your  readers  which  I  ex- 
am them  myself.  I  beg  leave  to 

ft.  u. 


LEWES  CHUSCM-YAHD. 

Not  to  record  the  virtues  of  a  deceased  wife: 
ber  sweet  temper  iiad  gentle  manners 

are  imprinted  on  tlie  heart ; 
but  to  remind  the  heedless  passer-by, 
thai  at  live  and  twenty  and  ti»  >  and 
Death  is  equally  near, 
was  this  stone  engraven. 
Think  of  this  ye  fluttering  insects,  whojeoto 
church  only  to  see  and  be  sees,  andttammi  m 
tomb-ttonr,  only  to  rem!  poetry. 
Young  and  blooming  as  yourselves  was  once 
the  object  now  before  you.*    Youth  and 
Le-ilth  p  omiscd  many  joyful  year*  :  think  of 
this  and  bC  happy. 

A  TOUCH  OF  THE  PATHETIC. 

Site  in  afflictiou  bore  a  son, 
Her  milk  forsook  her  breast. 
Her  lrgs  they  mortified  and  ran, 
But  hope  she's  now  at  rest. 


Bat  I 

My  joints  in 
My  heart  doth  in  my 


body  melt  like  wax, 


Grace  was  in  all  kit  steps— in  all 
His  gettnr*  dignity  and  love. 
My  life  was  short,  the  longer  is  my  rest, 
God  took  me  home,  because  be 


OH  CHILORSi*. 

By  childish  play  and  youthful  sport, 
I  fell,  and  by  a  bone  was  hurt, 
That  pierced  my  cheek,  which 
1  stroke  I 


S*W  in  wedlock  we  were  join'd, 
ta  two  great  sorrows  1  did  And  ; 

>  .V.  UrtB  did  t 

hat  dear, 

Wsno^l     -   -  -  ■  ■  a 

Use. 

ANOTHER. 
An  God  togethrr  os  did  join, 
So  be  did  part  us  in  our  prime  ; 
w« 


«s« 

»,  of  your  partners  so,— 


now  toon  the  Lord  may  cut  you  low , 
Twill  grieve  me  to  my  latest  day, 
^UdakbownMnew^ssn^h'd. 


Them  infants  here  from  toil 

No  tongue  or  pes  is  able  to 

The  happiness  that  Christ  baa  laid  up  for 

Who  at  this  age  by  death  I  here  eyes  are  closed. 
Breath'd  first  on  Ctmitmas-daj, 
Short  time  my  Lotd  call'd  sue  away, 
To  his  heavenly  glory  for  ever  to  stay. 

The  following  is  intended  to  point  out  for 
us  the  debtor  and  creditor  account  between 
man  and  his  Maker : — 

Strangers  and  pilgrims  here  wc  see 
Travelling  forward  to  eternity, 
And  when  Ood  calls,  we  all  must  gc, 
1 I,  is  a  debt  we  all  do  owe  } 
Death  is  a  debt  we  can't  withstand, 
but  must  be  paid  upon  demand. 

These,  Sir,  with  half  a  dot  en  editions  of 
'  affliction*  sore,'  complete  the 


Grammatical  Tautology. 
I'll  prove  the  word  that  1  have  made  my  theme 
Is  that  that  may  be  doubled  without  blame  ; 
And  that  that  rW,  thus  trebled,  I  may  use, 
And  that  that  (Awe  that  critics  may  abuse 
May  be  correct.  Farther— the  dons  to  bother— 
Five  thati  may  closely  follow  one  another! 
For  be  it  known  that  we  may  safely  write 
Or  say,  that  that  that  that  that  usao  writ  was 
right  ;— 

Nay,  e  en,  that  that  tint  that  thai  that  follow'd 
Tuoagb  six  repeats,  the  grammar's  rule  hath 
ballo'w'd  ; 

And  that  that  that  (that  that  that  that  began) 
Repeated  seven  times,  is  right !— Deny *t  who 

i.  a.  p. 


The  Playeru  

[See  Lines  in  the  Courier  of  Tuesdsy  se'nnight, 
on  the  moral  part  of  the  town  absenting 
themselves  from  the  theatre.] 

When  Doctor          1  forget  bis  name— 

A  quack  of  most  notorious  fame. 
Was  twitted  by  tbe  learned  crew 
With  <  None  but  fools  would  coaie  to  you !' 
He  said,'  Tis  all  that  /  request, 
Visa,  sirs,  are  welcome  to  the  rest— 
The  fools  to  me,  the  wise  to  you, 
And  see  who'll  have  the  most  to  do. 
J  Bit  so  with  Kean,— no  need  of  quarrels, 
If  'tis  a  fight  concerning  worn/*. 
And  jiricr  morality  will  say, 
*  Tis  me  alone  will  stay  away  ,' 
For  then,  as  heieioforc,  you  II  see 
Tbe  bouse  as  full  as  it  can  be, 
Of  lords  and  ladies,  knights  and  dame* 
(Useless,  I  guess,  to  mention  names), 
And  theatres,  the  ruling  passion, 
So  througed  'twould  seem  with  ton  t 
But  tip  morality,  I  weeo, 
Is  the  loud  noisy  foe  of  Keau. 


scripti on  on  the  tomb  of  a  nobleman,  Salvi- 
nus  Arniaties  of  Florence,  who  died  1317, 
states  that  he  was  the  inventor.  The  person, 
however,  who  first  made  the  invention  pub- 
lic was  Alexander  Spina,  a  native  of  l'isa. 
He  happened  to  see  a  pair  of  spectacles  ui 
the  hands  of  a  person  who  would  or  coiiftl 
not  explain  the  principle  of  them  to  him  ; 
but  he  succeded  in  making  a  pair  for  himself, 


Pirpctual  Motion.— \M.  a  hole  be  bored 
through  the  centre  of  the  earth  from  the  top 
of  CanskiU  Mountain  to  the  Antipodes.  Let 
a  forty-four  pound  hall  be  dropped  in ;  this 
ball,  by  the  time  it  reaches  the  centre,  wiU 
have  acquired  velocity  enough  to  project  it 
exactly  the  perpendicular  height  of  the  moun- 
tain, above  the  surface  of  the  earth  on  the 
other  side ;  its  force  being  then  spent,  it  will 
return  to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  pro- 
ceed on  its  second  voyage,  and  so  on,  ad  so- 
jinitttm,  to  the  utter  astonishment  of  the 
Antipodes,  who  will  be  as  much  puzzled  with 
it,  as  some  of  the  New  F.njrland  philosophers 
were  when  the  moon-stones  fell  among  them. 
— American  paper, 

Emglkk  mmu  — Ameruth  I'eyral,  in  his 
manuscript  Chronicle  of  the  Popes,  says  that 
FatKlaixl  is  remarkable  for  the  number  of 


He  observes,  that  there  is  so 
soil  so  adapted  to  preserve  corpses  from  cor- 
ruption as  the  soil  of  this  country.  Upon 
this  ground  it  is  supposed  the  Popish  writers 
might  imagine  reins  more  plentiful  than 
otherwise. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  hiographaphical  memoir  of  Dr.  Tilloch, 
and  an  Essay  on  me  Mania  for  Gentility,  in 
our  next. 

We  shall  try  to  make  room  for  N.  C. 

Tbe  lines  on  an  Indian  Cupid  are  too  prosaic. 


our  laU  notice. — Rokoc's 
Itihau  Novelist*,  4  vols.  'It.  fe- Masonic llo,  an  his- 
torical plav.  3».— Odei  Sixl  Addresses  to  Great  People. 
V.  Gov— Edgevorth's  Tale*  sod  MiicelUiseons  fires*. 
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THE  late  JOHN 
HARRY.  Bui.  No.  «. 


HIMFFRKYS 

Burton  Creaecrit  —  Tl«» 


public  urw  rraaweifufly  informed  that  the  report  »f  thi. 
unfnt  tuaal 


unfiwtuaate  Grratlcmau'.  haring^roroe  lulu  pcauwwion 

death,  i*  Wrrhollt  111*  leevt  foundation  He  Ina  left  a 
WIDOW  .mi  tfVB  CHILDREN  utterly  tkratatuteAf 
tlx  nieane  of  rapport,  aud  Ibeir  aetuatrou  i*  di*lre»*lu(j 
iy  the  extreme  A  few  friend*,  who  have  koowu  U>e 
ttrceatrd  fur  many  yene.  t»eg  leave  In  it  u'n  Iwhalf 
of  hi*  belple**  Family.  llie*»»lttai>a«  >•<  »!..•  l»*u*v«ilent 
and  liuiuaur  >-Ui«iU«h  will  Im  i:>*trfulW  ireeivr.l  by 
Mnm  June*,  IJuid,  and  Co..  Lotbbui)  ;  Siiuphin  aud 
Mar.ti.ll.  SJatioher*' Court;  Mr  Green.  Solicit.*,  4, 
Hadlow  Street.  Horton  Oeecent  ;  Mr.  Syuiet,  Surgeon, 
Jitdd  kkraet :  Mr.  D  Elli*.  8ilrcr»u«.th.  3.  Juhii  Strtrl. 
Ox.for d  Street  i  tad  Mr  J  Paiiy.  No.  Mi,  Oxford  Mc«t. 

Tlii»«l»»  *r*  publitbrd,  price  ta 

T7XTRACTS  from  the  Writing  of  EMf- 
XLi  newt  divines  of  ib*  church  or  eng. 

IJvND.  no  the  lliaorv  »f  ib«  CREATION  twd  FALL, 
on  JUSTIFICATION,  aud  e«  the  INSPIRATION 
..(  Um  APOSTLES  i  la  which  will  be  Me  it  the 
Remarkable  Coincidence  of 
KulMfrtt  with 

'juciSmhtion 

Reiac  ■■  APPENDIX  I"  Mr.  HELSHAM  S  VIV- 
IUCATION  o»  hi*  EXPOSITION  of  lUe  EPISTLES 
of  PAUL  fro*/,  the  Attack  of «ie  Qmitnly  Re»i*w. 


eon'rir!,^'.  Mr^BELSIUM  S 


llouler.Tt.Si  Paal  i 
Where  may  h|  bad, 
•   1.  A  eWorld  Edition  ofiheVINDK 

9.  The  EX  POSIT  ION.  *4  vol*.  Sro.  pr  ice  fill* 


(■I 


.New  i ltd  interesting  Work*  publiriint  by  Itotlnway 
■ltd  Tbotwa*s*l  Uwir  Jtivcuile  llrpueitory  aud  School 
Library.  No.  7,  Hanover  Street,  H  mover  Square. 
Om  thilling  each.  atabeJIMieai  with  Coppered**., 

•fHRISTMAS,  A  HAPPY  TIME, 

V»   POOR  OLD  PBtXiY  i  of.  the  t>«« 

ELLEN  awl  GEORGE .  ur,  the  (mum*  at 

IIAKRV  lb*  I'E 

A  BOAT  TO  Rl_. 

The  LITTLE  BLUE  BAG ;  or.  a  V,„i  to  IbtJ 
fl.aar.  . 
,    The  YOONC  NATURALIST.     A  TW.  Caleu. 
iatad  for  tbo  AmOaemeut  and  InafrueUen  of  V..„ 
People.  fly„A  C.  MANT.   linn  EalUioo,  aauauUeti. 
H»o  price  3a  Sd.  h.ilf  hound 

INGENUOUS  SCRCPIES,  chiefly  relating  to  the 
<H»etnue*  of  the  Sab'uih,  Aaavwcrcd.  By  A  C. 
M  A  N  T.    Po»t  Uvn.  4a.  boardi. 

The  YOITNU  KOItlNSoV.  An  intercetlut*  NaTa 
Tative  of  a  French  CatiimBoy,  who  wai  aid  recked  on 
*u  uuinhabrted  Itiaud.  Fruoi  tba  f reutli  of  Madauui 
Mill.'ade  Beauties.    Price  3*.  6d  braudt. 

i  ■»  ■     i   i  

SERIES  OF  HISTORIES  ON  THE  STATE  OP 
IRELAND 

In  Match  will  be  pobliabed,  in  three  vol*.  8vo. 

npHOMAS  I1TZ-GERALD,  the  Lord  of 

Ofcley^  aad  Lord^Deputy  of  ^b"»",ri  f 

•  VdoTroucb  nity  that  »«ett  Uayl.  to  lw  .uujrct  to  to 
■  inant  erilia  at  !  arre  mure  and  more  to  be  layde  upon 
.bar.'— Sycocer'i  View  of  the  State,  of  '  - 

*  Co. 
ug.  Dublin. 

'  " 

of  February  will  t*  naulVahad,  la  three 
-Tot*.  lla»o.  price  Ita. 

tApOLONEL  BERKLEY 

V  FIUEN  DS    A  Sketch  of  Lit*. 

Bit  rnibi  faa  audita  loqui  — Vi.|?il. 
What  I  hare  beard,  permit  nve  t.»  rrlala. 
Printed  htt  A.  K.  Newman  iwl  Cu.,  Lenedoa. 
.   .The  follow iawr  will  apuear  UiiaSuring  :— 
CASTLE  CHAPEL,  a  fcrntanlie  TJ«.  By  IL  H . 
Rechc,  three  vol*. 

'    DE  SANTILLAWA  t  or.  the  Pore*  of  Bigntry.  By 

^HE^R^'fl^R^.^ Wberlaud.  Eao,  5lh  edit. 

VALLEY  of  SHENANDOAH |  or.  Memoira  of  the 
Grayausta.  threw  vol* 

The  TWO  EMILYS.  A  Tale.  By  Sophia  Lew. 
Autlier  of  the  Rereaa.  fcc  two  Tola. 

WIDNIUHT  BELL.   By  Fraooia  Lalhum  Se 


Thladay  la 

SCENES  in  PALESTINK;  or,  I)ram.-vtic 
Kketcltea  from  the  Bible  T«  whwb  ia  aided, 
the  'Fair  Aveqajwr;  t«,  tbe  Drat ■  oyer  Dotroyatl,'  an 
Academic  Dram « 

Br  J  P  PEN N  IE.  Antler  of '  the  Rm-al  Mirvtrrt,1  Sic 
Tendon :  Printed  for  W.  Cole,  10.  Newgale  Strawi. 
T 


Ca  Ik.«H.. 
portrait  ul  Sir 


Tbiedny  iapobliahod.  In 
talwUiibed  with  a 
laaac  Newtow, 

ASTItONOMY.  as  it  is  known  at  the 
Prawwt  Day*  T«  wbkh  ta  aatded  a  tioppienirnl. 
cratUivinc  an  Account  of  the  Nature  and  IV  of  Aalio- 
aKnnlcal  Inatmioeiitv.  tbe  Manner  of  calculatbitT  tbi: 
Nnlea  of  lb*  Clrn.rar.  tlie  Ihatairtei  aiul  Mai(nitndea 
•f  late  Pluneta  fcc.  fcc  fcc, 
OEOROEG  CAREY. 


By 

Wmdnn  .  Printed  f.w 


Phi- 

Mt.NfWgate  Street. 


ROSCOE-S  ITALIAN  NOVELISTS. 
Tbta  day  I*  pnhliaherl. 
In  four  wed*  cmwn  R*o.  ewhelliahaal  with  hirbly- 
Sniahed  V.jcneUe  Titles  u>aif»ed  by  J.  Milta,  and 
erurraved  by  0  Rolla,  R  Rnbeita,  »uJ  other  eminent 

T*'ll*E  IJAHAN  N0\'ELISTS :  .eiefjtffl 
from  tbe  moat  approred  Author*  in  that  L*«- 
rtirri  from  the  ekrllert  |*ri.«l  dnwu  to  the  elate  of 
the  eighteenth  century  I  *rr» need  in  tu  H>*toric*l 
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Otommt  AnWtmn  to  Grot  Men.  London, 

183&  pp.  196.  Baldwin  and  Co. 
Tin  Buy  without  flattery  he  designated  as  a 
■vht  metric  and  conceited*  little  volume, 
: f  pleasantry  and  humour,  although  the 
Una  is  occasionally  rather  quaint,  and  some 
tt  the  puns  too  forced.   The  idea  is  a  pecu- 

is  here  and  there  n 


 r  The  writer 

I  presents  us  with  a  collection  of  poetical 
resses  to  many  remarkable  individuals 
«*J  pubbc  characters  of  the  day, — *n  Mr 
rfwn,  the  aeronaut ;  Mr.  M'Adam ;  Mrs 
fry;  Mr.  Martin,  the  honourable  member 
'fGilwaj';  Mr.  Dymoke,  the  Champion; 
J«Qnmaldi ;  Mr.  Elliston ;  Dr.  Kitchener , 
"*l  Parry  ;  the  Great  Unknown,  fcc.  Itc 
Jt  bearing  any  resemblance,  in  point 
■a»r  to  the  Rejected  Addresses,  thts 
_J  much  both  of  the  talent  and 
^-"saootoess  that  d  isunguish  thai  highly  popu- 
■»  production,  and ,  as  a  collection  afjtux  ae%- 
f**,  oaf  daima  place  on  the  same  slielL  There 
•IHsliii  il  and  hap  pirvess  of  application  even  in 
mocos  which  the  author  has  prefixed  to  his 
06a.  We  shall  now  present  our  readers 
» few  specunasna,  and,  4  commencing  at 
at  the 

ODl  TO  MB.  OR*  HAM.  TUB  AC»OSMVT. 

'*  Bp  vttfc  sae !— op  with  me  into  the  sky.* 
4  WirtUteortk—on  a  Lark  ! 
'  Dew  Graham,  whilst  the  busy  enwd, 
TV*  vain,  the  wealthy,  and  the  proud, 

Thsir  meaner  flights  pursue, 
l*t  ut  cast  off  the"  foolish  ties 
TW  bind  us  to  tbe  earth,  and  rise 
And  take  a  bird's-eye  view  <— 

*  few  more  wbiffis  of  ray  cigar 
Aad  theo,  in  Fancy's  airy  car. 

Bar*  with  thee  f 
How  oft  this 


<y  '—the  babble  flits — 
I  to  earth  and  all  us  hills'— 
We  seem  to  cut  ttxt  wind  ! 
St  high  we  mount,  to  Swift  we  go, 
Tbactumaey-tops  are  far  below, 

%l  tagta'a  left  behind  !— 
all  sat  !  wy  brans  begins  to  swim 1 
TW  world  «  growing  rather  dim ; 


Ktyi^myssnall! 

■  atalll- 


•111— 
'you  please!— 
kst  ase  have  a  quit, 
lafliiut  itss. 


Are  those  tlte  London  Docks ' — that  channel, 
The  ruigbty  Thames  * — a  proper  kennel 
For  that  small  Isle  of  Dog* ! 

What  is  that  seeming  tea-urn  there  ? 
That  fairy  dome,  St  Paul's!— I  swear. 

Wren  must  have  been  a  wren  ! — 
Aod  that  small  stripe  ?— it  cannot  be 
Tbe  City  Road!-Good  lack!  to  tee 

Tbe  little  ways  of  men! 
Little,  indeed  !— my  eyeballs  ache 
To  And  a  turnpike— 1  mrtt  take 

Their  toils  upon  my  trust!— 
And  where  is  mortal  labour  gone  ' 
Look,  Orafaam,  for  a  little  stone 

M' Ada  mixed  to  dust ! 

Look  at  the  horses  '—less  than  flies  !— 
Oh,  what  a  waste  it  was  of  sighs 

To  wish  to  be  a  mayor! 
What  is  the  honour  ?— none  at  all. 
One's  hoaour  must  be  very  small 

For  such  a  ci  vie  chair ' — 

And  there  'a  Guildhall ! — 'tis  far  aloof— 
Methinks,  1  fancy  thro'  tbe  roof 

Its  little  guardian  Gogs, 
Like  penny  dolls— « tiny  show  ! — 
Well,— I  must  say  they  're  ruled  below 

By  very  Utile  logs!—* 

•        o        •        o        •  O 

'  " Tbe  world  recedes!— It  disappears! 
Heav'n  open  on  my  eyes— my  ears 

With  buzzing  noises  ring'"— 
A  tig  fur  Sou  they  "s  laurcat  lore ! 
What's  Rogers  here? — Who  cares 

That  hears  the  angels  sing ! — 
A  ftg  for  earth,  and  all  | 
We  are  above  tbe  world's  opinions, 

Graham!  we'll  have  our  own  !— 
Look  what  a  vantage  height  we've  got!— 
N  ow  do  you  think  Sir  Walter  Scott 

Is  such  a  Great  Unknowu  .' 


Speak  up,— or  hath  be  bid  his 
To  crawl  thro'  M  subways"  unto  t 

-  Like  Williams  of  Comhill  > — 
Speak  up,  my  lad  '—when  men  run  small 
We  *U  show  what  'a  little  in  them  all, 
Receive  it  how  they  will ! — 

Think  now  of  Irving !— shall  he  preach 
Tbe  princes  down,— shall  be  impeach 
^The  pstetrtand  the  rieb,^  ^ 

The  true*  dacUc°pttch*!  ^ 
Como:-what  d'ye  tbiuk  of  Jeffrey,  sir? 
Is  Gifford  such  a  Gulliver 

Id  LillUHit's  Review, 
That  like  Colossus  be  should  stride 
Certain  a  mull  brazen  inches  wide 

For  poeu  to  pass  through  > 
Look  down !  tbe  world  is  but  a  spot. 
Now  say— Is  Blackwood's  few  or  not, 

For  all  tbe  Scottish  tone  ? 
It  snail  riot  weigh  us  here—not  I 
The  sandy  burden  s  lost  in  air— 
Our  ladiog-wbdre  tat  flown? 


Now,— like  you  Croly's  verse  indeed— 
In  heaven — where  one  cannot  read 

The  1  Warren'  on  a  wall  ? 
What  think  you  here  of  that  man's  fame' 
Though  Jordan  magnified  bis 

To  me  'tis  very  small ! 


i  a  spell 
( letters,  L.  E.  L  , 
To  witch  a  world  with  song? 
On  clouds  the  Byron  did  not  sit, 
Yet  dar'd  on  Shakspeare's  head  to  spit, 
And  say  the  world  was  wrong  ! 

And  shall  not  we?    Let 's  think  aloud  ! 
Thus  being  couch 'd  upon  a  cloud, 

Graham,  we  '11  have  our  eyes ! 
We  felt  the  great  when  we  were  lets, 
But  we'll  retort  on  littleness 

Now  we  are  in  tbe  skies.* 

The  Addresses  to  Mr.  M'Adam,  Mr?. 
Fry,  and  the  Member  for  Galway,  are  all 
very  pleasant :  as  tor  the  two  latter,  wc  are 
willing  to  recard  dsew  merely  mjheeti* ;  for 
we  do  not  suppose  that,  however  be  may 
like  his  joke,  the  author  seriously  wishes  to 
censure  the  benevolence  and  humanity  of 
these  two  individuals ;  yet  we  cannot  help 
wishing  that  be  had  selected  some  more  ap- 
propriate subject  for  his  mirth  than  a  lady 
whose  labours  have  been  zealously  direct'*! 
to  osSoes  of  true  piety— to  the  implanting 
moral  and  religious  feelings  in  the  breasts  of 
the' most  dissolute  and  depraved.  We  can, 
however,  laugh  heartily  with  him  at  jests  on 
the  Steam  Washing  Company,  and  his  satire 
on  the  keepers  of  Westminster  Abbey  :— 

1  Oh,  very  reverend  Dean  and  Chapter, 

Exhibitors  of  giant  men, 
Hall  to  each  surplice-back'd  i 

Of  England's  dead,  la  1 
Ye  teach  us  properly  to  prize 

Two-shilling  Grays, and  Gays,  and  Handels, 
And,  to  throw  Vigbt  upon  our  eyes, 

Deal  in  was  queens,  like  old  wax  candles. 

Ob,  reverend  showmen,  rank  and  file, 
Call  in  your  shillings,  two  and  two ; 
March  with  them  up  the  middle  aisle, 
And  cloister  them  from  public  view. 
Your's  surely  are  the  dusty  dead. 

Gladly  ye  look  from  bust  to  bust, 
And  set  a  price  mi  each 
it  i 


Oh,  as  I  sae  yon  walk  along 

In  ample  sleeves  aad  ample  back, 
A  pursy  and  well-order M  throng, 

Tliorouguly  fed,  thoroughly  black  • 
In  vain  1  stii ve  tne  to  be  du mb,— 

You  keep  each  bard  like  fatted  kid, 
Grind  bones  for  bread,  like  Fee  raw  fun. 

And  drink  from  skulls,  as  Byron  did  '. 

Tbe  profitable  abbey  is 

A  sacred  'change  for  stony  stock, 
Not  that  a  speculation  'tis—  3 

The  ptofit*s  founded  oa  at 
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And  hard  'twould  be  to  fiod  ■  grave 
From  which  4  do  money  U  return 'd !' 

Here  many  a  pensive  pilgrim,  brought 

By  reverence  for  those  learned  bones, 
Shall  often  eetne  and  w<ilk  your  shod 

Two-shilling  fare  upon  the  stone*. 
Yc  have  that  talisman  of  wealth, 

Which  puddling  chemists  (ought  of  old 
Hll  ruin'd  out  of  hope  and  health— 

The  tomb'*  the  atone  that  turns  to  gold  ! 
Oh,  licens'd  oanoihak,  ye  eat 

Your  dinneis  from  your  own  deoc 
Tliink,  Gray  preserv'd,— a  •  funeral . 

And  Ihyden  devil'd,— after  grace, 
A  relish  ;— and  you  take  your  meal 

From  Rare  Ben  Jomon  underdone, 
Or  whet  yoor  holy  knives  on  Steele, 

To  cut  away  at  Arfdf ton ! 

Oh  aay,  of  all  this  famous  age, 

Who**  learned  bones  your  hopes 
Oh  hare  ye  namber'd  Rydal's  sage 

Or  Moore  among  your  ghost*  elect  ? 
Lord  Byron  was  not  dooru'd  to  make 

Yon  richer  by  his  Anal  steep- 
Why  don't  ye  warn  the  great  to  take 

Thcfr  ashes  to  no  other  heap ! 

Sou  they  *•  reversion  have  ye. got  ? 

With  Coleridge,  for  his  body,  made 
A  bargain  ? — has  Sir  Walter  Scott, 

Like  Peter  Schlemihl,  sold  his  shade  1 
Has  Rogers  haggled  hard,  or  sold 

His  teatuics  for  your  marble  shows. 
Or  Campbell  barter 'd,  era  he's  cold, 

All  interest  in  bis  M  bona  repose 
•Rare  U  your  show,  ye  righteous  men  I 

Priestly  Folitos,— rare,  I  ween  } 
But  should  ye  not  outside  the  den 

Paint  up  what  sn-it  may  be  see*  ? 
A  long  green  SlinJupeai 

Uiasp'd  in  the  many  ., 
A  Butforstuff'd  from  ear 

Wet  whit*  bear,  weeping  o'er  a 
«al»t  Qarrick  up  like  Mr.  Puau, 

A  giant  of  tome  inches  high ; 
Paint  Handel  up,  that  organ  chap, 

With  you,  as  grinders,  in  his  eye; 
Depict  some  plaintive  antique  tinny, 

And  say  th'  original  may  be  seen  ;— 
Blind  Milton,  with  a  dog  and  string, 

May  be  the  beggar  o'  Bethnal  Green! 
Put  up  in  Poets'  Corner;  near 

The  little  door,  a  platform  small ; 
Cet  there  a  monkey — never  (ear, 

You'll  catch  the  gapers,  one  and  all! 
Stand  each  of  ye  a  body-guard, 

A  trumpet  under  either  tin. 
And  yell  away  in  Palace  Yard 

"All  dead!  All  dead!  Walk  in!  Wslkfa!" 
(But  when  the  people  are  inside, 

Their  money  paid — i  pray  jon,  bid 
The  keepers  not  to  mount  and  ride 

A  race  around  each  cnrBn  lid  — 
Poor  Mrs.  Bodkin  thought,  mat  year. 

That  it  was  hard— the  womau  clacks— 
To  have  so  little  in  her  ear— 

And  bo  so  harried  through  the  wax  !)— 
"  Walk  in !  two  shillings  only !  come  ! 

Be  not  by  country  grumbler*  funk'd!— 
Walk  in,  and  see  th'  illustrious  dumb, 

The  cheapest  house  for  the  defunct !" 
Write  up,  'twill  breed  some  just  i 

Aod  every  rude  sonnise  'twill 
Write  up,  that  you  have  no  comw* 

(In  large;— «r,ih  any  other  shop ' 


! 


to  catch  the 


With  samples  of  your  shows 
Set  some  old  Harry  near  tbe  dc 
To  answer  queiie*  with  bis 


Put  up 


You've  all  •  bit  of  General  Monk, 
From  tbe  respect  yon  bore  his«ap !' 
The  strain  of  the  Ode  to  the  Great  Un- 
known is  very  ludicrous,  and  rull  of  shrewd 
and  pleasant,  'fflough  rather  ontrt  conceits. 
Our  author  thus  apostrophizes  liim: — 
« Thou*— whom  the  second-sighted  never  saw, 
The  master  fu-tion  of  fictitious  history! 

Chief  Ifong-tong-paw ! 
No  mister  in  the  world— and  yet  all  mystery ! 
Tbe  «*  tricksy  spirit"  of  a  Scotch  Cock  Lane — 
A  navel  Junius  punting  th*  world's  brain — 
A  man  of  magic— yet  no  talisman ! 
A  man  of  elair  obscure— not  him  o'  the  moon ! 

A  star— at  noon. 
A  non-deaciiptus  in  a  caravan, 
A  private— of  ne  corps— «  northern  light 
In  a  dark  lantern,— Bogie  in  a  crape — 
A  rlijura — -but  no  shape ; 
A  vteor— and  no  knight; 
The  real  abstract  hero  of  the  age  ; 
The  staple  stranger  of  tbe  stage ; 
A  Some  One  made  in  every  man's  presumption, 
Frankenstein's  monster — but  instinct  with 
gumption ; 

Another  strange  state  captive  to  the  north, 
Constable-guarded  in  an  iron 
Still  let  me  ask, 
Ha»t  thou  no  silver  platter, 
No  door-plate, 
To  scrawl  a  « 

Thou  Scottish 

Of  curiositv  with  j  :   :  :  ;  r, 


sitywith  airy 


and  can't 

of  it  ; 
Tbou 

That  lay  their  proper  bodies  on  the 
Keeping  thyself  so  truly  to  thyself, 
Tbou  Zimmerman  rondo  • 


practical! 
of  a  Scottish  style, 


Thou 


Hideth  its  source  wherever  it  is  bred, 
But  still  keeps  disemboguing 
(Not  disembroguing) 

Through  such  broi 
bead! 

Thou  disembodied  outh 


to  a 

Anonymous  LL.  D.' 

In  expressing  his  regret  at  Joey  Griraaldi's 
retirement  from  public  life,  the  writer  intro- 
duces some  sly  hits  against  n  few  individuals, 
whom  be  hints  that  be  could  better  have 
i  pa  red  :— 

'  Oh,  had  It  pleased  the  gout  to 

The  reverend  Croly  from  th* 

Or  Sou  they,  for  our  quiet's  s 

Or  Mr.  Fletcher,  Cupid's  sage, 

Or, damme!  namhv  pamby 

Or  any  other  clown  or  fool ! 

But  leave  thy  partner,  pair 
1  could  bear  Kir  by  oo  the  vsw, 
Or  Signor  Paulo  with  a  sprain  ! 


Had  Joseph 
His 


I  think  I  could  b*  cheerful  still ! 
Had  Medwin  left  off,  to  bis  praise. 
Dead-lion- kicking,  like— a  friend  !— 
Had  long  long  living  gone  his  ways, 
To  muse  on  death  at  Ponder  i  Sad— 
Or  Lady  Morgan  taken  leave 
Of  letters— ariti  !  might  not  grieve!* 
Even  the  worthy  Sytvanus  I'rbun  does  not 
escape  the  waggery  of  our  wicked  wit: — 

■  Rich  is  thy  page  in  soporific  things,— 
Composing  corupositibns, — lulling  men, — 

Faded  old  posies  of  unburied  rings, — 
Confessions  dosing  from  an  opiate  pro : — 

Lives  of  right  reverends  that  bav*  never  liv'd, 

Deaths  of  good  people  that  have  really  died,- 
Parishioners,  —  halcb'd,  —  husbanded, — and 

wiv'd^— 

Bankrupts  and  abbots  breaking  aide  by  side ! 

The  sacred  query,— the  remote  response, — 
The  march  of  serious  mind,  extremely  sieay- 

The  graver's  eat  at  some  right  aged  sconce, 
Famous  for  nothing  many  years  ago  !' 
•  •••••* 

'  X.  sends  the  portrait  of  a  genuine  ties, 

Caught  upon  Martin  Luther  years  agone  ; — 
And  Mr.  Paike«,  of  Shrewsbury,  draws  a  bee. 

Long  dead,  that  gather'd  honey  for  King  Jona> 
There  is  no  end  of  thee, — there  is  oo  end, 

Sylvanua,  of  thy  A,  B,  C,  D- merits ! 
Thou  dost,  with  alphabets,  old  walls  attend, 
And  poke  the  letters  into  bores,  like  ferrets. 
Goon, SyWanns  !— Bear  a  wary  eye, 

be  quite  run  out! 
been  pass'd  tr.,~ 


"ae'ul'. 


frum 


id  close  the  eyes  < 
the  names  of  tbe  t 
So  epicures  shall  pick  tby  1« 
Heavy  and  lively,  though  but  seldom  rW.' 
We  have  already  given  so  many  extract* 
that  we  have  hardly  room  left  for  any  more, 
else  th*  odes  to  Captain  Parry  arid  Dr.  Kitcn- 
enner  would  furnish  us  with  many 
things;  we  cannot,  however,  refrain 
quoting  the  two  following  stanx 
to  the  Polar  navigator  :— 
<  There 's  Combe,  there's  Spurzbciiu,  and  there's 
Call, 

Have  talk'd  of  poles— yet,  after  all, 

What  has  the  public  learn'd  ' 
And  Hunt's  account  must  still  < 
He  sought -the  pott  at  Westi 

And  is  not  yet  reramV.' 
Alvanlv  asks  if  whist,  dear  soul, 
Is  playM  in  snow-towns  near  the  Pole, 

And  how  the  fur-man  dtmUt 


And  Eldon  doubts  if  it  be  I 
That  icy  chancellors  really  do 
Exist  upon  the  trait!' 
As  we  commenced  with  the  beginning,  so 
will  we  conclude  with  the  final  line*  of  iliu 
humorous  little  vohsme  which  we  now  con- 
sign to  the  popularity  that  it  cannot  rail  to 
The  Ode  to  the  Secretary  of  the 


epigrammatic  manner: — 
<  Of  course  then  art  what  Hamlet 

To  wretches  the  last  friend  ; 
What  ills 

With 


r^n^£.\!avMhey  can't 
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TV  Star  in  tie  E*tt,  thmcing  the  Analogy 
between  the  lucturtt  of  Free- 
the  Mechanism  of  Jniaium  into 
its  Myttertes,  and  the  Otrulum  Rclipton. 
B*  GioKfit  OuvtR,  Vicar  of  Clec,  &c 
12mo.  pp.  172.  London,  1825.  Whit- 
taker. 

M».  Oliver  has  three  reasons  for  printing : 
fat,  to  vindicate  freomasonrv  from  the  charge 
of  papacy,  that  it  is  inimical  to  Chr  stiamty ; 
-  1  ily.  to  prevent  its  twins  rotivdcrtd  an 
iQSitnhon  established  for  the  purpose  of  sen- 
sol  conriTialttv ;  the  third  reason  is,  to  e> 
a  preconcerted  assertion,  of  the  ne- 


easuory  and  ChnsUanity.  To  render  the 
*wk  more  generally  acceptable,  Mr.  Oli- 
r*r  bas  interwoven  in  his  page*  a  consider- 1 
portion  of  the  lectures  of  freemasrmrv, 
iS-ns^Hshmg  the  several  degrees  in  which 
■**  portion  is  delivered  in  the  lodges ;  this 
u  intended  as  an  unobjectionable  answer  to 
4"»  caviller*  who  will  not  be  persuaded 
oat  iny  salutary  benefits  are  derivable  from 
v  ptatliue  of  freemasonry. 

Mr.  Olrrer  is  unceasing  in  his  endeavours 
'  ^tihlwh  the  connection  between  Chris- 
"aayimd  masonry,    lie  says : — 

'TW  whole  Jewish  ritual  was  but  the  per- 
kwarf  masonry,  exhibited  in  types  and 
•"***■  of  spiritual  things.   The  sublime 
•  token  of  F.iekiel,  which  was  im- 
F*^  on  the  foreheads  of  the  Jewish  ma- 
**»  •preserve  them  amidst  the  threatened 
asRiuetkjii,  was  doubtless  that  significant 
*2sMe«  which  we  now  calt  the  masonic  te- 
rn The  most  sublime  ordinances  of  Chris- 
'-'My  are  shadowed  in  our  institution  under 
,TT«  and  illustrious  symbols.    In  a  word, 
h  system  of  ancient  religion,  whether 
or  spurious,  was  tittle  else  than  pri- 
Mrre  masonry  under  various  modifications ; 
;r--,  cottsequenlly,  it  contained  every  thing 
fiat  «m  conducive  to  human  happiness  both 
'"amoral  and  eternal.' 

^  e ,  unfonunately,  are  not  among  the  ini- 
^ited,  and  therefore  cannot  fully  appreciate 
r  tit  ardent  teal  of  Mr.  Oliver,  though  we%are 
C  jpcued  to  give  him  every  credit  for  his  ex- 
J**t  ■  behalf  of  a  fraternity  to  which  he  is 
he  asserts  that  '  Free- 
by  God  himself  to  the 

Most  of  oar  readers  have  heard  the  story 
King  James,  and  an  Earl  of  Scarborough, 
wag  very  anxious  to  trace  the  antiquity 
lut  hariry  to  a  very  remote  date  ;  he  point- 
*i  w vinous  men,  at  different  periods,  of  the 
IJ2*  of  Lumley,  when  the  British  Solomon, 
w  A  all  patience,  exclaimed,  '  Stop,  mon, 
Tvriij  believe  that  Adam's  surname  mun 
*  be«  Lumley  '  The  Earl  of 
"1  Mr.  Oliver 
"  :.~'y 

^7  iHMBpetent  to  decide  on  the  peculiar 
of  Mr.  Oliver's  work ;  we  must  tbere- 
let  hha  speak  for  himself: — 
[  ^*  "^WwtWs^wrf^jpneed  at  the  present  day, 
^neatwtes  particulari v  five  great  event'*  in 
'  w-ory  of  the  »        *ch  tyjiral  of  the  Mes- 


he  beheld  the  , 
from  earth  to  heaven ;  lite  offering  of  Isaac 
upon  Mount  Moriah,  wlien  it  pleased  tin- 
Lord  to  substitute  a  more  agreeable  victim  in 
his  stead ;  the  miraculous  deliverance  from 
Egyptian  bondage  under  the  couduct  of  Mo- 
ses ;  the  offering  of  David  on  die  thre&hing- 
floor  of  Araunali  the  Jclnisite  ;  and  the  budd- 
ing of  Solomon's  Temple.  Now,  these  ex- 
traordinary events,  wlucfi  unequivocally  point 
to  our  Saviour  Jesus  C  hrist,  are  die 
historical  events  contained  in  our 
This  coincidence  could  not  have  been  acci- 
dental, and  must,  tlierefore,  have  l>een  de- 
signed. It  fo'lows,  then,  tlat  masonry  was 
intended  to  perpetuate,  in  die  mind  of  man, 
that  most  important  fact,  the  salvation  of 
his  soul  Uirough  the  sacrifice  of  Christ.  To 
accomplish  this  design  more  perfecdy,  die 
most  prominent  types,  as  they  arose,  were 
incorporated  by  wise  and  pious  brethren  into 
the  original  system,  until  it  contained  a  per- 
fect chain  of  evidence,  which  could  neither 
be  effaced  nor  misunderstood,  illustrative  of 
this  fact,  so  essential  to  the  future  welfare  of 
mankind.' 

After  noticing  the  attempt  of  Weishnupt 
to  establish  a  secret  society,  die  '  Illuiuinatt,' 
or  masonry  widiout  religion,   Mr.  Oliver 


says 


of  loyalty,  which  at- 
us  to"  the  kitig,  our  patron ,  and  to  the 
soil  which  gave  us  birth.    And  though  po 


^miey    toe  ran  or  acaruorougn 
liver  may  pair  off  as  sticklers  for 
We  hare  already  said  that  we 
the  initiated,  and  dierefure  neces- 


litical  disquisitions  are  prohibited  in  our  as- 
.semblies,  vet  an  inherent  attachment  to  our 
native  land  can  never  thus  be  suppressed, 
ff  masonry  were  a  system  that  possessed 
the  most  indirect  affinity  to  rebellion,  would 
it  be  patronized  by  the  monarch  I  would  it 
be  encouraged  by  his  royal  brothers,  and  the 
principal  nobility  of  dus  realm  ?  would  it 
merit  or  receive  the  sanction  of  a  deliberate 
act  of  the  legislation  ?  The  reign  of  Solo- 
mon was  a  perfect  era  in  masonry;  and 
why  was  it  so  glorious  ?  Because  of  the  in- 
dissoluble union  which  our  order  conveyed 
to  his  subjects,  and  their  invincible  attach- 
ment to  his  person  and  government,  as  king 
and  grand-master;  which  causes  his  reign 
to  be  referred  to  as  the  most  stupendous  spe- 
cimen of  peace  and  happiness  under  a  mo- 
narch feared  for  his  love  of  justice,  beloved 
for  his  munificence,  and  respected  for  his 
piety  and  virtue.' 

As  we  are  no  masons  ourselves,  we  shall 
not  be  accused  of  betraying  secrets,  when 
we  retail  such  as  our  author  chooses  to  di- 
vulge : — 

Every  well  governed  lodge  is  furnished 
with  the  lloly  Bible,  the  square,  and  the 
compass.  The  Bible  points  out  the  path 
that  leads  to  happiness,  and  is  dedicated  to 
God;  the  square  teaches  to  regulate  our 
conduct  by  the  principles  of  morality  and 
virtue,  and  is  dedicated  to  the  master ;  the 
compass  teaches  to  limit  our  desires  in  every 
station,  and  is  dedicated  to  die  brethren. 
The  Bible  is  dedicated  to  the  service  of  God, 
because  it  is  the  inestimable  gift  of  God.  to 
man ;  the  square  to  the  master,  because,  be- 
ing the  proper  masonic  emblem  of  his  office,  it 
is  constantly  tp  remind  him  of  the  duty  he  !  of  the  Tuiknes  on 
.v.-  i — <v._k:..i.  i..  ■  -  1  •     *  • 


to  preside;  and  the  compass  to  the  craft, 

because,  by  a  due  attention  to  its  ase,  they 
are  taught  to  regulate  dieir  desires,  ai  d  keep 
their  passions  within  due  bounds. 

'  The  ornamental  parts  of  a  lodrc  are,  the 
Mosaic  pavement,  the  indented  trowel,  and 
the  blazing  stir.  The  mosaic  pavement  is 
emblematic  of  human  life,  chequered  With 
good  and  evil :  the  beautiful  border  which 
surrounds  it,  those  blessings  and  comforts 
which  surround  us,  and  which  we  hope  to 
obtain  by  a  faidiful  reliance  on  Divine  Pro- 
vidence, which  is  Ineroglyphically  repre- 
sented by  the  blazing  star  in  die  centre.  The 
movable  and  immovable  jewels  are  the 
square,  the  level,  and  the  plumb-rule,  the 
rough  and  perfect  ashler,  and  the  tresse!- 
board.  These  appear  to  be  mere  instruments 
of  labour;  but  the  moral  to  which  they 
respectively  point  renders  them  jewels  of 
inestimable  value.  The  square  teadies  mo- 
rality and  justice,  the  level  equality,  and 
the  plumb-rule  integrity.  By  the  rough 
ashler  we  are  reminded  of  our  rude  and  im- 
perfect state  by  nature ;  by  the  perfect  ash- 
ler, diat  state  of  perfection  at  which  we  hope 
to  arrive  by  a  virtuous  education,  aided  ry 
divine  grace;  and  die  trevtel -board  re- 
minds us  that,  as  the  operative  workman 
erects  his  temporal  building  agreeably  to 
the  rules  and  designs  laid  down  by  the  i 
ter  on  his  tiessel-board,  so  should  we  i 
vour  to  erect  our  spiritual  building  agree- 
ably to  the  rules  and  designs  laid  down 
by  the  Supreme  Architect  of  the  universe  in 
the  Holy  Bible,  which  is  a  mason's  spiritual 
tressel-hoard  That  hook,  ■  which  is  never 
closed  in  any  lodge,  reveals  the  duties 
which  the  great  master  of  all  exacts  from  us ; 
and,  were  we  conversant  tin  rein  and  adhe- 
rent thereto  it  would  bring  us  to  a  house 
not  made  widi  hands,  eternal  in  the  hea- 
vens' 

Here  we  stop,  but 
ger  inquirer  will  be 
count  of  this  work  : — therefore  let  him 
!t:s  devotions  to  ■  Tin-  Star  m  the  BMkV 


Me maiis  of  Jotrpk  Fouche. 
(Concluded  from  p*8ti.) 
Fouche  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the 
tall  of  Napoleon,  after  his  reverses  in  Russia, 
and  of  the  subsequent  negotiations  with  Aus- 
tria, which  the  haughty  and  ungovernable 
temper  of  Bonaparte  rendered  abortive.  In. 
the  retreat  from  Moscow,  Napoleon  was  in 
some  danger : — 

'  At  Warsaw,  he  himself  revealed  to  his 
ambassador  his  situation,  and  the  state  of  his 
mind,  by  those  well-known  words :  "  From 
the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous  there  is  but  a 
step."  Still  alive  to  the  rear  of  never  reach- 
ing France,  he  strove  to  surmount  danger  by 
the  rapid.ty  of  his  flight,  traversing  in  an  iro- 
jMjiietrable  incognito.  In  Silesia,  he  was  very 
nearly  taken  by  the  Prussians ;  and  i 
den,  he  only  escaped  a  plot  for  hi) 
because  Lord  Walpole,  who  was  at 
dared  not  to  give  the  signal. 

'  And,  as  if  fortune  had  wished  to  pursue 
i,  he  re-entered  ^ ' 
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ninth  bulletin,  which  carried  mourning  into 
so  many  families.  But  thui  was,  on  his  part, 
a  new  snare,  held  out  to  the  devotedness  and 
credulity  of  a  generous  nation ;  who,  struck 
with  consternation,  thought  that  their  chief, 
chastened  by  misfortune,  was  ready  to  seize 
the  fast  favourable  opportunity  of  bringing 
back  peace,  and  of,  at  length,  consolidating 
the  foundation  of  general  happiness. 

'  This  was  the  reason  why  France  willing- 
ly made  the  £  neatest  sacrifices  to  sustain  a 
whose  only  success  had  been  that  of 
"  ng  the  ashes  of  Moscow,  of  carrying 
:ion  into  a  vast  extent  of  country 
which  he  had  left  covered  with  the  corpses  of 
a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  of  his  own  sub- 
jects, and  those  of  his  allies,  after  abandoning 
a  still  greater  number  of  prisoners,  and  the 
w  hole  of  bis  artillery  and  magazines.  Of  four 
hundred  thousand  men  in  arms  wbo  had  crow- 
ed theNiemen,  scarcely  thirty  thousand  repass- 
ed  that  river  five  months  afterwards,  and  of 
ilwv  two-thirds  had  not  .seen  the  Kremlin.' 

While  Bonaparte  was  at  Dresden,  after  he 
had  commenced  a  new  campaign,  and  gain- 
ed the  battles  of  Bautzen  and  Wurtzen,  he 
sent  for  Pouchl,  who  had  been  in  disgrace : — • 
4  Being  informed  that  the  emperor  had  re- 
turned to  the  palace  of  Marcolini,  in  Fried  er- 
ichstarjt,  I  hastened  to  present  myself  at  his 
levee.  He  made  roe  enter  his  cabinet;  I 
found  him  there  very  serious.  "You  have 
come  late,  my  lord  duke,"  said  he  to  me. 
"  Sire,  I  have  used  the  utmost  diligence  in 
obeying  your  majesty's  commands."  ""Why 
were  you  not  here  before  my  grand  discus- 
sion with  Metternich ;  you  would  have  fa- 
thomed him  "  "Sire,  M  was  not  my  fault." 
44  Those  people  wish  to  dictate  laws  to  me 
without  a  sword  being  drawn :  and  do  vou 
know  who  most  annoy  me  at  this  moment? 


the  one 
underbuild 


nakes  an  open,  the  other  an 
against  me."—"  But,  sire !" 
 "Call  upon  Berthier;  he  will  com- 
municate to  you  every  thing  respecting  our 
present  situation,  and  will  put  you  au  fult  of 
all ;  you  must  then  give  me  your  ideas  upon 
this  infernal  Austrian  negotiation,  which  is 
slipping^tbrough  my  fingers ;  all  your  ability 

i promise  my  power  or  my  glory ! 
Those'  scoundrels  are  so  hard  1  they  want, 
without  righting,  the  money  and  the  pro- 
vinces which  I  only  obtained  at  the  sword's 
point.  I  have  arranged  matters  well,  as  to 
the  chief  point:  Narbonne  has  undeceived 
us  :  you  will  sec  what  his  opinion  is.  Speak 
with  Berliner  as  soon  as  possible,  give  the 


sent  to  Naples, 


you  in  two  days.* 
M.  Fouch*  was 


rat  to  the  cause  of  Napoleon 

'  Joachim's  court  was  certainly  a 
one,  and  his  Vesuvian  royalty  (royautl  du 
Vaiat )  most  precarious.  Murat  possessed 
great  courage,  but  little  mind  ;  no  great  per- 
sonage of  his  time  carried  further  than  him- 
self whatever  was  ridiculous  in  ornament, 
and  the  affectation  of  pomp;  it  was  he  whom 
the  soldiers  ceiled  the  King  Fnmetmi.  Na- 
who  did  no 


brother-in-law's  character,  erroneously  sup- 
posed that  Queen  Caroline,  his  sister,  an 
ambitious  and  haughty  woman,  would  go- 
vern her  husband,  and  that,  without  her, 
Murat  could  not  be  a  king.  But,  from  the 
commencement  of  his  reign,  suspecting  the 
authority  to  which  they  wished  to  subject 
him  as  a  husband,  he  endeavoured  to  free 
himself  from  it ;  and  the  political  circum- 
stances in  which  he  then  found  himself  the 
more  effectually  opposed  the  queen's  ascen- 
dency, as  he  was  wholly  surrounded  by  ad- 
visers who  urged  him  to  declare  against  Na- 
poleon, representing  this  political  veering- 
about  system  as  a  political  necessity. 

*  In  a  court  where  policy  was  nothing  but 
cunning,  gallantry  but  dissoluteness,  and  ex- 
ternal magnificence  but  theatrical  pomp,  I 
found  myself  nearly,  if  the  comparison  be  not 
considered  too  nattering  to  myself,  as  Plato 
did  at  the  court  of  Dionysius.  Upon  my 
arrival,  I  was  beset  by  the  intriguers  of  both 
nations,  among  whom,  under  the  mask  of  a 
kind  of  ingenuousness,  I  recognised  some 
emissaries  from  Paris.' 

Murat,  however,  wished  to  set  up  for  him- 
self, and  entered  the  Italian  states.  Tuscany 
was  evacuated  by  Prince  Felix  Baciocchi 
and  his  wife,  the  sister  of  Napoleon : — 

4  But  in  Tuscany  there  was  no  effusion  of 
blood, — on  one  side  it  was  nothing  but  a 
flight,  and  on  the  other  but  a  sarcastic  war 
of  words,  with  which  the  Florentines  pursu- 
ed the  leaders  and  inferior  officers  of  me  go- 
vernment. Thus  Baciocchi,  upon  the  change 
in  his  fortune,  had  thought  Draper  to  change 
his  name,  and  adopt  that  of  Felix  (the  happy) 
instead  of  Pascal,  4  name  as  ridiculous  in 
Italy  as  that  of  Jocrtsse  in  France  The 
Florentines,  therefore,  in  allusion  to  this, 
upon  his  forced  retreat,  indulged  this  jeu  de 
matt,  Quando  rri  Ftlke,  trmxuno  Patquali; 
«*w  che  sri  ritornata  Pasquafe,  tctremo feiu  i' 

On  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  they 
only  conceded  a  '  demi-confidence'  to 
FoucW,  who  entertained  no  great  affection 
for  them,  and  therefore  he  was  not  averse  to 
the  return  of  Bonaparte  from  Elba,  though 
jealous  of  his  abused  power.  What  share 
he  had  in  these  transactions  he  shall  state  for 
himself: — 

'  It  was  not  against  the  Bourbons  that  I 
resolved  within  myself  to  wage  war,  but 
against  the  dogmas  of  legitimacy.  I  was, 
however,  thwarted  in  my  combinations,  by 
the  existence  of  a  Bonapartist  party,  which, 
exerting  all  its  influence  over  the  army,  kept 
us  all  in  a  state  of  dependence.  It  was 
my  ancient  colleague  Thibaudeau,  who 
first  disclosed  to  me  the  progress  of  the  fac- 
tion in  the  Isle  of  Elba,  whose  principal 
agent  he  was.  I  saw  that  there  was  no  time 
to  lose;  I,  moreover,  considered  that  Napo- 
leon would,  at  all  events,  serve  as  a  rallying- 
point  for  the  army,  reserving  in  my  own 
mind  the  intention  of  putting  him  down  af- 
terwards, which  appeared  to  me  so  much 
the  more  easy,  as  the  emperor,  to  my  view, 
was  nothing  but  a  worn-out  actor,  whose  first 
performance  could  not  be  re-enacted.  I 
then  consented  that  Thibaudeau  should  make 
overtures  to  some  intimates  of  Napoleon,  and 
I  allowed  Regniult,  Cambacori-*,  Davou-t, 


S— ,  B — ,  L— ,  C— ,  B—  de  la  M — ,  M. 
de  D — ,  to  be  admitted  to  our  confidence. 
But  I  exacted  concessions  and  securities,  re- 
fusing to  unite  with  that  party,  if  their  chief, 
abjuring  despotism,  did  not  adopt  a  system 
of  liberal  government.  Our  coalition  was 
cemented  by  the  reciprocal  promise  of  an 
equal  participation  of  power,  either  in  the 
ministry  or  in  the  provisional  government, 
at  the  moment  of  the  explosion.  According 
to  the  plan  arranged  with  Thibaudeau,  1 
hastened  to  despatch  my  emissary,  J-—,  to 
Murat,  to  induce  him  to  declare  himself  the 
arbiter  of  Italy  ;  at  the  same  time,  the  grand 
committee  despatched  Doctor  It — ,  to  the 
Isle  of  Elba.  Lyons  and  Grenoble  became 
the  two  pivots  of  the  enterprise  in  the 
in  the  north  a  military  movement,  i" 
by  d'Erlon  and  Lefrvre.  Desnouettes  \ 
to  determine  the  flight  or  capture  of 
"  \  which,  in  their  tarn,  would 
ormation  of  a  provisional  govern- 
ment, of  which  I  was  to  form  a  part,  with 
(  amot,  Caulaincourt,  Lafayette,  and  N — . 
To  resume  the  supreme  power  in  the  midst 
of  the  general  confusion,  such  was  the  drift 
of  our  combinations.  Solicited  to  reconcile 
himself  with  Napoleon,  and  hoping  to 
of  Italy,  Murat,  although 


the  first  to  take  up  arau 
ences ;  this  show  of  ho»- 


main 
ally! 
on 

tilities,  apparently  directed  against  Louis. 
XVIII.,  caused  great  sensation  in  the  king's 
council.  Thirty  thousand  men  were  imme- 
diately marched  towards  Grenoble  an  •!  the 
Alps,  or  rather  thrown  in  Napoleon's  wmr. 
The  adroitness  of  this  manoeuvre  was  not 
duff  appreciated.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  dis- 
embarkation of  the  emperor  took  place  at 
Cannes;  and  it  may  be  alleged,  in  proof 
that  we  are  not  a  nation  of  conspirators,  that, 
for  the  preceding  fortnight,  the  overthrow  of 
the  Bourbons  had  been  publicly  avowed  by 
all  parties,  and  had  been  a  subject  of  univer- 
sal conversation.  The  court  alone  persevered 
in  refusing  to  see  what  was  as  clear  as  the 
sua  to  every  body  else.' 

M.  Pouched  wished  to  serve  God  and 
Mammon,  or,  in  short,  to  be  on  the  i 
est  side  ;  and  this  he  acknowledges. 
Bonaparte  was  preparing  for  the  last  act  of 
the  drama,  Touchy  entered  into  a  cone* 


says: —  • 

4  The  dictates  of  honour  startled  me  at  the, 
thought  that  the  word  traitor  might  ever  he-, 
come  an  appendage  to  the  name  of  the. 
Duke  d'Otranto ;  and  my  resolution  remain- 
ed unsullied.  Meantime,  in  such  a  con- 
juncture,  what  part  was  to  be  taken  by  a 
statesman,  to  whom  it  is  never  permitted  to 
remain  without  resource*?  This  is  the  reso- 
lution I  took.  I  knew  positively  that  the 
unexpected  onset  of  Napoleon's  force  would 
occur  on  the  16th  or  18th,  at  latest;  Napo- 
leon, indeed,  determined  to  give  battle  on 
the  17th  to  the  English  army,  after  detach- 
ing them  from  the  Prussians,  and  march  itxg 
to  the  attack  tur  It  vetre  of  the  latter.  .  If  e 
was  so  much  the  belter  justified  in  exprctinK 
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m  delay  the  opening  of  the  campaign  till  the 
[«of  July.  The  success  of  Napoleon  rest 
^therefore,  on  the  success  of  a  surprise;  I 
tmA  my  measures  accordingly.  On  the 
rwyday  of  Napoleon's  departure,  I  provided 
Mtiune  D —  with  notes,  written  in  cipher, 
disclosing  the  plan  of  the  campaign,  and  sent 
her  off.  At  the  same  time  I  occasioned  im- 
p*di.uents  on  that  part  of  the  frontier  which 
ske  was  to  pass,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pre- 
wot  her  reaching  the  head-quarters  of  Wei- 
tagton,  till  after  the  result  This  is  a  true 
opiasauon  of  the  inconceivable  supineness 
of  the  scneralissimo,  which  occasioned  so 
uaiwnal  an  astonishment,  and  conjectures 
«»  opposite  a  description. 

'  If,  therefore,  Napoleon  fell,  it  was  owing 
b La  own  destiny ;  treason  had  nothing  to 
do  with  his  defeat.  lie,  himself,  did  all  that 
pfM  be  done  in  order  to  conquer ;  but  he 
otwttsd  to  invest  his  fill  with  dignity.  If  I 
*4ed  what  I  think  he  ought  to  have 
tost,  I  will  reply,  as  old  Horace  did— he 
*nM  have  died." 

We  have  let  M.  Fouche  speak  for  himself, 
•»d  shall  leave  our  readers  to  decide  whe- 
4«  or  oo  '  the  word  traitor  ought  to  become 
«  appendage  to  the  name  of  the  Duke 
d'Utanto,'  persuaded  they  will  find  no  dif- 
faJtj  ia  deciding  this  question.  From  our 
•such,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Memoirs  of 
f  ttcht  possess  considerable  interest ;  and, 
^*sijl  their  genuineness  has  been  disputed, 
J*  wr  certainly  Dear  strong  marks  of  au- 
l4«%,  and  many  of  the  facts  stated  are 
'Stable. 


Journey)  round  the  Library  of  a 
me;  or,  Cento  of  Notes  art  Re- 


atncernmg  Rare,  Car  unit,  and 
'•W«e  Book*.  Hy  William  Davis, 
fee.  pp.  ISO.    London,  1825.  Davis. 

'  Tk  IJkrcry  Companion ;  or,  the  Young 
AWi  Guide,  and  the  Old  Man's  Comfort. 

Cmoieeofa  Library    By  the  itev. 
T.  FtoowALL  Diisrux, F.R.S., A. S.  8vo. 

Easufe^*"*-  """^ 

Tsc  bibliomania  is  less  dangerous,  but  we 
«apect  quite  as  incurable,  as  any  other  spe- 
cie! of  insanity ;  that  is,  when  the  party  is 
soco  infected.  In  some  individuals,  such 
»  Mr.  Thomas  Frognall  Dibdin  for  in- 
«*oce,  all  prospect  of  cure  is  hopeless— un- 
perhaps,  we  could  turn  his  attention  to  a 
%«e  lucrative  pursuit,  in  which  case  he 
•wild  perhaps  imitate  the  Scotch  clergyman, 
wd  obey  the  summons  as  a  call  to  which 
8  *ts  his  duty  to  attend. 

Mr.  Brougham  once  expressed  his  belief, 
'"as  an  act  of  Parliament,  presented  to  the 
"Be  of  a  certain  precedent-loving  speaker- 
kp-e tpecting  member,  would  recover  him 
aVutfing  fit  at  any  time ;  and  we  doubt 
t  that  a  Carton  or  a  Wynkyn  de  Worde 
'««WWe  a  similar  effect  on  Mr.  Dibdin, 
*>  »  me  greater*  and  most  expensive  tri- 


-Tof 


day  and  generation.    We  do  not 
say  that  his  works  conttin  some  curi- 
atioo.but they  are  certainly  not  worth 
'Ubourbectowed  on  them ;  and  had  half  the 
--ney  thai  has  been  fooled  away  ou  his  pub 


lications  been  devoted  to  the 
of  genius,  both  die  country  and 
serving  individuals  would  have  gained  by  it. 

Mr.  Dibdin 's  work  now  before  us  is  a 
perfect  misnomer ;  it  is  not  a  library  com- 
panion :  it  is  a  bad  guide  to  any  young  man 
in  the  choice  of  a  library,  and  we  know  no 
old  man,  not  in  his  dotage,  to  whom  it  can 
prove  a  comfort.  The  fact  is,  that  the  books 
which  Mr  Dibdin  k commends  a  young  man 
to  purchase  would  ruin  him,  unless  his  fortune 
were  ample  indeed,  and  then  they  would  be  as 
useless  a  collection  as  ever  was  huddled  to- 
gether ;  it  would,  in  fact,  be  incomplete  in 
every  branch  of  literature,  a  perfect  giblet-pie 
of  legs  and  wings  of  subjects,  which  no  man, 
Mr.  Dibdin  excepted,  would  ever  think  of 
intermingling. 

We  venerate  the  sacred  Scriptures  as  much 
as  Mr.  Dibdin  himself,  though  not  ordained 
to  do  so;  but  we  certainly  do  not  re- 
quire that  our  library  should  contain  as  many 
different  Bibles  as  cost  even  the  prosing  Mr. 
Dibdin  thirty-six  pages  to  describe;  nor, 
with  all  our  respect  for  our  church  service, 
do  wo  wish  for  as  many  prayer-books  as 
occupy  six  paires  in  the  description.  By  the 
by,  it  may  seem  strange,  but  there  is  no 
branch  of  a  library  with  which  Mr.  Dibdin 
appears  less  acquainted  than  with  that  relat- 
ing to  divinity. 

Tli;it  Mr,  Dibdin  is  well  versed  in  black- 
letter  lore  we  will  admit,  but  be  is  lament- 
ably ignorant  of  modern  literature,  and  he 
therefore  commits  some  grievous  blunders 
of  omission  and  commission :  his  list  of 
works  is  invariably  incorrect  or  incomplete ; 
indeed,  with  the  elaborate  desciipuons  and 

brary  companion,  to  be  complete,  would  be 
as  voluminous  as  Groooviuss  Greek  Ann- 
uities, in  thirteen  volumes  folio,  or  even  the 
tantium  Historians,  in  thirty-six  volumes 
of  the  same  size,  which  he  recommends  to 
young  men,  to  beguile  the  dreary  nights  of 
winter :  this  certainly  would  be  a  more  in- 
structive employment  than  reading  Mr.  Dib- 
din's  Library  Companion,  but,  except  as  a 
penance,  we  do  not  think  either  ought  to  be 
enforced. 

It  is  the  fault  of  all  Mr.  Dibdin's  works,  that 
they  are  not  complete  in  themselves:  we  can 
forgive  his  referring  continually  to  his  own 
publications,  because  there  are  more  last 
copies  to  be  obtained  ;  but  why,  in  the  name 
of  the  object  of  his  idolatry,  Caxton,  does  he, 
when  pretending  to  give  a  complete  library 
companion,  refer  us  to  Pinkerton  for  a  list 
of  books  of  voyages. 

It  is  well  known  that  Milton,  during  his 
life-time,  was  much  more  celebrated  as*  a  po- 
litical writer  than  a  poet ;  and,  according  to 
'  the  Rev.  Thomas  Frognall  Dibdin,  F.  R.  S. 
A.  S.'  die  author  of  Paradise  Lost  was  not  the 
only  person  who  enjoyed  an  erroneous  repu- 
tation. Thus,  it  appears  that  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton, Locke,  and  Bacon,  ought  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  eminent  philosophers  or  metaphy- 
sicians, but  as  philologists,  under  which  head 
Mr.  Dibdin  classes  diem  :  we  wonder,  poor 
man,  under  what  class  the  Dibdin  of  the  twen- 
tieth century  will  class  h  is  namesake ;  hut  why 
do  we  talk  of  a  future  Dibdin,  since  of  the 
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Rev.  Thomas  Frognall  Dibdin  it  may  truly 
be  said,  that— 

'  None  but  himself  can  be  his  parallel ' 
We  had,  at  one  time,  intended  to  pass 
over  Mr.  Dibdin's  Library  Companion,  as 
totally  unwoithy  of  notice— scarcely,  indeed, 
as  a  guide  worth  the  binding  that  covers  it, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  paper  which  has  been 
wasted  in  printing  it ;  but  we  find  that  he 
meditates  a  similar  infliction  on  the  public. 
God  forgive  him,  we  say ;  but  really  his  esti- 
mate of  the  folly  of  the  age  is  an  insult  to  it, 
which  ought  not  to  pass  unnoticed  or  unre- 
buked 

Having  done  with  Mr.  Dibdin,  whom  we 
placed,  as  David  did  Uriah,  at  the  front  of  the 
battle,  because  we  like  to  get  over  the  most 
painful  part  of  our  duty  first,  we  turn  to 
Mr.  Davis,  who  is  not  exactly  a  bibliomaniac, 
though  an  enthusiast.  Were  he  half  as  far 
gone  as  Mr.  Dibdin,  we  should  recommend 
him  quarters  in  St.  George's  Fields ;  he  is, 
however,  a  far  different  personage,  and ,  though 
fond  enough  of  what  are  termed  the  amateurs 
of  literature,  he  contrives  to  mix  with  the 
curious,  much  interesting  information  re- 


Of  Mr.  Davis's  first  tour  we  spoke,  as  we 
considered  it  deserved,  favourably ;  and  his 
second  tour  we  consider  of  nearly  equal  me- 
rit. The  author,  unlike  Mr.  Dibdin,  neither 
taxes  your  time  nor  your  pocket  very  deeply, 
nor  has  he  the  conceit  which  marks  the  reve- 
rend bibliomaniac. 

Mr.  Davis  has  collected  many  curious 
faets,  respecting  books  which  are  by  no 
generally  known,  and,  at  his  arti- 
i  short,  he  avoids  (were  there  any 


long  dull  on  any  one 


da 

danger  of  it)  b 
subject.  With 
ceed  to  make  a  few  extracts  from  Mr.  Davis's 
amusing  little  work.  In  his  account  of  the 
Philobihlion  o  f  Richard  de  Bury,  bishop  of 
Durham  in  1333,  and  lord  treasurer  of  Eng- 
land eleven  years  afterwards,  he  thus  notices 
this  enlightened  prelate : — 

'  Richard  of  Bury  did  in  England  what 
Petrarch  did  in  France,  Italy,  and  Germany  : 
he  gave  much  of  his  attention,  and  spent 
great  part  of  his  fortune,  to  discover  the 
manuscripts  of  ancient  authors,  and  have 
them  copied  under  his  immediate  inspection, 
and  kept  binders,  illuminators,  and  writers  in 
his  palaces.  Richard,  in  his  PhUobiblioo,  a 
treatise  which  be  wrote  on  the  love  and  choice 
of  books,  relates  the  incredible  expense  he 
was  at  to  form  his  famous  library,  notwith- 
standing he  made  use  of  the  authority  which 
his  dignity  and  favour  widi  the  king  pro- 
cured him.  He  mentions  the  arts  he  was 
obliged  to  use  to  compass  his  design,  and 
informs  us  that  die  first  Hebrew  and  Greek 
grammars  that  ever  appeared  were  derived 
from  his  labours.  He  had  them  composed 
for  the  English  students;  persuaded  that, 
the  knowledge  of  these  two  Un- 
tile Greek,  it  was  im- 
tbe  principles  i 
the  ancient  Heathen  or  Christian 
Richard  de  Bury  died  in  1345,  and  is 
to  have  possessed  more  books  than  all  the 
bUhops  of  F.ugland  together.    Besides  the 
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fixed  libraries,  which  he  had  formed  in  Lis 
several  palaces,  the  floor  of  his  common 
arartmcnt  was  so  covered  with  books  that 
those  who  entered  could  not  with  due  reve- 
rence approach  his  presence.' 

The  following  anecdote  relates  to  the 
'  Fazio  Dita  Mundi,'  printed  in  folio,  in 
1474 :— 

4  A  copy  of  this  rate  fret  edition  sold  at 
the  Valliere  sale  for  480  francs  ;  M.  Cre- 
venna's  for  136  franca;  Pinclli's,  1789-90, 
for  £5. 10s. ;  and  1  lonccl's,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Unmet,  was  a  very  beautiful  copy,  for 
800  francs; — and  "  tliereby  hangs  a  tale — 
1  11  tell  it."  Floncels  copy,  according  to 
the  Abb<>  St.  Leger,  no  longer  exists.  An 
English  amateur  having  commissioned  some 
one  to  buy  it  for  him  without  fixing  the  price, 
the  book  was  run  up  to  the  enormous  sum  of 
800  francs,  at  which  price  it  was  purchased 
for  him,  but  when  he  received  it  he  was  so 
irritated  at  having  been  made  to  pay  so 
dearly  for  his  folly,  that  he  threw  the  book, 
out  of  spite,  into  the  fire..  "Happily,"  says 
the  quizzical  French  bibliographer,  "  English 
bibliomaniacs  do  not  act  so  spitefully  now 
a  days  for  so  trifling  a  matter ;  otherwise,  at 
the  prices  which  they  give  for  rare  txmks,  it 
might  be  expected  tluit  entire  libraries  would 
share  the  fate  of  the  Dita  Mundi.'" 

We  always  dkMgb*  *«h11*^-  Mr  C<Ae'* 

most  incongruous,  but  we  find  they  have  been 
outdone,  and  in  print  too,  in  'Arnold's 
Chronicle,  or  the  Customs  of  London,' 
printed  in  1 502 : — 

'  The  collector  sets  oat  with  a  catalogue 
of  the  mayors  and  sheriffs,  the  customs  and 
charters,  of  the  city  of  London.  Soon  after- 
"  i  we  have  receipts  to  pickle  sturgeon,  to 


make  vim-gar,  ink,  and  gunpowder;  how  to 
raise  parsley  in  an  hour ;  the  arts  of  brewery 
and  soop-in&king ;  an  estimate  of  the  livings 


soap-  making 
iu  London;  on  account  of  the  last  visitation 
of  St.  Maguus's  church;  die  weight  of  Essex 
cheese;  and  a  letter  to  Cardinal  Wolsey. 
The  "Nut- Browne  Mayde"  is  introduced 
between  an  estimate  of  some  subsidies  paid 
into  die  Exchequer,  and  directions  for  buy- 
ing goods  in  Flanders.  Otdys,  in  hi*  "  British 
Librarian"  says,  tins  book  cannot  be  better 
described  than  by  a  recital  of  the  contents  of 
the  several  chapters  in  die  table  or  calendar 
prefixed,  which  recital  occupies  three  closely 
printed  8vo.  pages.' 

From  Mr.  Davis  we  leam,  on  the  most 
indisputable  authority,  that  a  Londoner. 
John  Palsgrave,  was  the  first  person  who 
attempted  to  reduce  the  French  language  to 
grammulical  rules  in  a  work  he  published  in 
1530,  entitled  '  LesclarcLisement  de  la 
Langue  Francayse.' 

Cowley,  as  our  readers  need  scarcely  be 
told,  was  a  precocious  poet,  and  published 
his  '  Poetical  blossoms'  at  a  very  early  age  ; 
they  were  popular,  and  a  second  and  durd 
edition  called  for.  To  die  latter  Master 
Cowley  prefixed  a  preface,  which,  we  agree 
with  3d  r.  Davis,  is '  curious ;'  it  is  as  follows : — 
' '*  lteadcr  1 1  know  not  yet  whether  gentle 
or  no,  some  1  know  have  been  angry,  1  dare 
not  assume  the  honour  of  their  an;jer),  at  my 


commends  odicr  suits  —  earliness:  others, 
who  are  eidier  of  a  weak  faith  or  strong 
malice,  have  thought  me  like  a  pipe,  which 
never  sounds  but  when  'tis  bio  wed  in,  and 
rend  me  not  as  Abraham  Cowley,  but  Autho- 
rem  Anonymum :  to  the  first  I  answer,  that 
it  is  an  envious  frost  which  nips  the  blossoms 
because  they  appear  quickly:  to  the  latter, 
that  he  is  the  worst  homicide  who  strives  to 
murther  anc*ther's  feme :  to  both,  that  it  is  a 
ridiculous  folly  to  condemn  or  laugh  at  the 
stars, because  the  moon  and  sun  shine  brighter. 
The  small  fire  I  have  is  rather  blown  than 
extinguished  by  this  wind.  For  the  itch  of 
poesie  by  being  angered  increaseth,  by  rub- 
bing spreads  farther ;  which  appears  in  that 
I  have  ventured  upon  this  third  edition 
What  though  it  be  neglected  ?  It  is  not,  I 
am  sure,  die  first  book  which  hath  lighted 
tobacco,  or  been  employed  by  cooks  and 
grocers.  If  in  all  mens'  judgments  it  suffer 
shipwrack,  it  shall  something  content  me, 
that  it  hath  pleased  myself  and  the  bookseller. 
In  it  you  shall  find  one  argument  (and  I 
hope  1  shall  need  no  more)  to  confute  un- 
believers ;  which  is,  that  as  mine  age,  and 
coosoquentiy  experience  (which  is  yet  but 
little)  nath  increased,  so  they  have  not  left  my 
i>ocsie  flagging  behind  them.  I  should  not 
be  angry  to  sec  any  one  burn  my  "  I 'y  ramus 
Rnd  Thisbe,"  nay  •  I  would  do  it  myself,  but 
that  I  hojic  a  pardon  may  easily  be  gotten 
for  the  errors  of  ten  years  of  age.  My  "  Con- 
ktantiaand  Philetus  '  confesseth  me  two  years 
older  when  I  writ  it.  The  rest  were  made 
since,  upon  several  occasion.*,  and  perhaps 
do  not  bely  the  time  of  their  hirth.  Such  as 
they  are,  they  were  created  by  me,  but  their 
fete  lies  in  your  hands ;  it  is  only  you  con 
effect  diat  neither  the  bookseller  repent  him- 
self of  his  charge  in  printing  them,  nor  I  of 
my  labour  in  composing  them.  Farewell. 

«"  A.  COWLEY."* 

Here  we  leave  Mr.  Davis's  really  clever 
work :  we  have  associated  it  with  that  of 
Dibdin,  but  there  is  some  difference  as  to 
die  individuals,  although  Mr.  Davis  looks  up 
to  Thomas  Froguall  as  the  supreme  head — 
the  very  pope  of  bibliomaniacs.  Mr.  Davis, 
a  tradesman,  and  in  busiucss,  writes  eon 
amort,  while  Mr.  Dibdin,  who  ought  to  spurn 
such  expedients,  writes  to  make  money, 
and  charges  his  works  at  about  a  thousand 
per  cent,  advance  on  their  sterling  value.  Of 
course  he  finds  his  account  in  it,  and  wc  leave 
him  to  all  its  enjoyment. 


The  History  of  Wales,  descriptive  of  the  Go- 
vernment, Wars,  Manner*,  Religion,  Lavs, 
Druids,  Hards,  Pedigrees,  and  Language  of 
the  .in  n  nt  and  M<id\  rn  IF<  Ish,  and  of'  tie 
remaining  Antiquities  of  the  Principality. 
Hy  John  Jokts,  L.L.D.  and  Barrister  at 
Law.8vo. pp.351 . London,  1824.  Hughes. 
Da.  Jom.s  has  so  fully  stated  the  nature  of 
his  work  in  the  title-page,  that  he  has  saved 
us  the  trouble  of  doing  it  elsewhere ;  there- 
fore, following  the  example  of  Cruger,  as  re- 
lates to  his  brother  candidate  for  Bristol,  Mr. 
Burke,  who.  after  die  latter  had  made  an  ex- 
cellent speech,  said  '  Ditto  to  Mr.  Burke, 
ditto  to  Mr.  Burke;'  yi  like  manner,  then, 
we  viy  ditto  to  Mr.  Jon:*,  wh*  wo.  need  not 


say  is  a  true  Welshman,  ardently  fond  of  his 
country,  and  every  thing  connected  with  it. 

Although  detached  portions  of  Wales  hare 
frequently  employed  the  pen  of  the  historian, 
the  history  of  the  ancient  Britons  had  long 
been  considered  a  desirable  work,  which  it 
has  been  the  object  of  Dr.  Jones  to  supply ; 
a  more  amplified  history  mav,  perhaps, 
still  be  called  for,  but  the  volume  before  us 
possesses  a  completeness  which  must  rendu 
it  very  acceptable,  not  only  to  every  Welsh- 
man, but  to  every  reader  fond  of  works  of 
this  description. 

The  History  of  Wales  is  well  written,  and 
the  materials  well  arranged :  the  author  Unit 
traces  the  events  connected  with  the  country 
from  the  time  that  Hamilcar  opened  a  commu- 
nication between  Carthage  and  Britain  to  the 
present  time;  the  progress  of  Christianity, 
the  laws  of  the  Welsh,  an  account  of  their 
bards,  druids,  pedigrees,  language,  and  anti- 
quities, are  all  treated  of  in  so  many  different 
chapters,  with  considerable  ability.  Tbe 
manners  of  the  Welsh  at  die  commencement 
of  the  twelfth  century  are  thus  described  by 
Giraldus  Cambrcnsis  :— 

'The  Welsh  people  are  light  and  attire, 
rather  hardy  than  strong,  and  universally 
trained  to  die  use  of  arms ;  for  when  the 
trumpet  sounds  die  alarm,  the  husbandman 
leaves  his  plough,  and  rushes  to  the  omit 
with  as  much  eagerness  as  the  courtier  from 
the  palace. 

*  They  live  in  general  upon  the  produce  of 
their  herds,  eating  flesh  in  larger  proportion 
than  bread,  paying  no  attention  to  commerce, 
and  anxiously  studying  die  defence  of  tbnr 
country  and  dieir  liberty :  for  these  tbey 
fight,  endure  hardships,  and  sacrifice  their 
lives,  esteeming  it  a  disgrace  to  die  in  bed, 
and  an  honour  n >  die  in  the  field  of  battle. 

•These  people,  when  by  chance  urranr*i. 
dare  attack  an  armed  foe  :  the  infantry  defy 
the  cavalry  of  the  enemy  ;  and,  by  their  ac- 
tivity and  courage,  generally  prove  victorious- 

'The  commonalty  use  light  arms,  small 
breast-plates,  bundles  of  arrows,  long  lances 
helmets,  and  shields,  and  sometimes  gnwe*, 
plated  witiz  iron ;  tbe  higher  class  go  to  bat- 
tle mounted  on  swift  and  generous  steeds 
which  dieir  country  produces. 

'  In  time  of  peace,  the  young  men,  by  pene- 
trating into  the  recesses  of  the  woods,  sod 
climbing  tbe  tops  of  mountains,  learn  to  en- 
dure fatigue ;  and  they  acquire  the  art  of  «w 
by  accustoming  themselves  to  athletic  exer- 
cises, and  to  the  use  of  the  lance. 

'  King  Henry  die  Second,  in  answer  to  the 
inquiries  of  Emanuel,  emperor  of  Constan- 
tinople, respecting  Britain,  replied,  "  That  in 
a  part  of  the  island  there  was  a  people,  called 
Welsh,  so  bold  and  ferocious,  that  when  un- 
armed, they  did  not  fear  to  encounter  an 
armed  force,  being  ready  to  shed  their  blood 
in  defence  of  their  country,  and  to  sacrifice 
their  lives  for  military  renown."" 

'Not  addicted  to  gluttony  nor  drunken- 
ness, these  people,  who  incur  no  expense  i 


food  or  dress,  and  whose  minds  are  always 
bent  upon  the  defence  of  their  country,  *i 
on  the  means  of  plunder,  are  always  eng 


1 


in  the 


accoutrement  i 


Accustomed  to  fast  from  morning  till 
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ftttd  Unstrap  to  the  care  of  Providence,  they 
Wioste  the  whole  day  to  business,  and  in 
6e  evening  partake  of  a  moderate  meal. 

'  No  one  of  this  nation  ever  begs,  because 
tv  houses  of  all  are  open ;  and  hospitality  in 
u.s  country  is  neither  offered  nor  requested 
by  travellers,  who,  on  entering  any  house, 
oaly  deliver  up  their  arms. 

'Those  who  arm*  in  the  morning  are  en- 
tertained till  evening,  with  the  conversation 
of  young  women,  and  the 
tor  each  house  has  its  young 
brps  allotted  to  this  purpose.  In  the  eren- 
iag,  when  no  more  guests  are  expected,  the 
a>eal  is  prepared  according  to  the  number  and 
dwnity  of  the  persons-  assembled,  and  accord- 
ing 10  the  wealth  of  the  family  who  enter- 
Ums:  the  kitchen  does  not  supply  many 
dunes,  nor  high-seasoned  incitements  to  eat- 
'ag^Uie ^oo^M^t^ adorned  with  table*, 

r ;  for  which  reason  they  place 
i  together  upon  mats,  with  large 
putters  or  trenchers,  full  of  sweet  herbs :  they 
- .  ulA-  use  of  a  thin  and  broad  cake  of 
i*tad,  baked  every  day,  and  sometimes  add 
-iopped  meat  with  broth. 

1  vi  hiie  the  family  art  engaged  in  waiting 
06  the  guests,  the  host  and  hostess  stand  up, 


of  words  in  all 
that  no  sentence  is  esteemed  to  be  elegantly 
spoken,  no  oration  to  be  otherwise  than  un- 
j  couth  and  unrefined,  unless  it  be  polished  by 
|  the  hie  of  this  rule. 

'  In  their  musical  concert*  they  do  not  sing 
in  unison,  like  the  inhabitants  of  other  coun- 
tries, but  in  many  separate  parts;  so  that  in 
a  company  of  singers,  which  one  frequently 
meets  with  in  Wales,  we  hear  as  many  parts 
and  voices  as  there  are  performers,  who  all 
at  length  unite  with  organic  melody  in  one 
consonance,  in  the  soft  sweetness  of  li  flat 
In  die  northern  district  of  Britain,  beyond  the 
llumber,  and  on  the  borders  of  Y  orkshire, 
the  inhabitants  make  use  of  the  same  kind  of 
symphonious  harmony,  but  with  less  variety, 
singing  only  in  two  parts,  one  murmuring  in 
die  base,  the  other  warbling  in  the  acute  or 


I  all  the  company  are  sa~ 
t  of  deficiency  it  may  fall 


'AW  made  of  rushes,  and  covered  with 
a  aatne  kiatl  of  cloth,  manufactured  in  the 
oMstty,  called  HrycJum,  or  variegated  and 
*"*Sjy  rug,  made  of  weavers'  web  ends,  is 
hp*  phKni  along  the  tid«  of  the  room,  and 
ti«ey  all  in  common  lie  down  to  sleep. 

'The  men  and  women  cot  their  hair  close 
round  to  trie  ears  and  eyes;  and  the 
ate  the  manner  of  the  Parthi 
hods  with  a  huge  white  veil, 
ia  the  form  of  a  crown ;  both  sexes  exceed 
any  other  nation  in  attention  to  their  teeth, 
which  they  render  like  ivory,  by  rubbing  them 
witii  the  inner  peel  of  the  elder,  and  a  wool- 
ien  doth  ;  and,  for  the  better  preservation, 
uury  abstain  from  hot  meats,  and  only  eat  at 
»  proper  temperature. 

'They  make  use  of  three  musical  instru- 
ments, the  harp,  the  pipe,  and  the  crwth,  or 
crowd.  In  playing,  they  always  begin  from 
B.  ia,  and  return  to  the  same,  that  the  whole 


stay  be  completed  under  the  sweetness  of  a 
;  ^casing  sound  ;  and  when  they  enter  into  a 
Movement,  tiwy  conclude  it  in  so  delicate  a 
manner,  and  play  the  little  notes  so  sportively 
under  the  blunter  sounds  of  the  base  string*, 
"iirvening  with  wanton  levity,  or  comrauni- 
'  itiag  a  deeper  internal  sensation  of  pleasure, 
w  that  the  perfection  of  their  art  appears  in 
at  of  it. 


that  they 

produce,  in  their  native  tongue,  ornaments  of 
<<>nderful  and  exquisite  invention,  both  in 
the  words  and  sentences ;  but  they  make  use 
f  alliteration  in  preference  to  all  other  orna- 
ments of  rhetoric,  and  that  particular  kind 
«bjeh  joins  by  consonancy  the  first  letters,  or 
-f*I  words.   So  much  do 


'  >  liable*, 
*  and 


'  Neither  of  the  two  nations  has  acquired 
this  peculiarity  by  art,  but  by  long  habit, 
which  has  rendered  it  natural  and  familiar ; 
and  the  practice  is  now  so  firmly  rooted  in 
them,  that  it  is  unusual  to  hear  a  simple  and 
single  melody  well  sung ;  and  what  is  still 
more  wonderful,  the  children,  even  from  their 
iufancy,  sing  in  the  same  manner. 

'  As  the  English  in  general  do  not  adopt 
this  mode  of  Singing,  but  only  the  northern 
countries,  it  seems  probable  that  the*;  parts 
of  the  island  were  more  frequently  invaded, 
and  remained  longer  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Danes  and  Norwegians,  from  whom  the 
natives  contracted  this  mode  of  singing  aud 
style  of  speaking. 

'  The  Welsh  esteem  noble  birth  and  gene- 
j  rous  descent  above  ail  things,  and  are  there- 
fore more  desirous  of  marrying  into  high  than 
rich  families :  even  the  common  people  re- 
tain their  genealogy,  and  can  not  only  rea- 
dily recount  the  name*  of  their  grandfathers 
andgreal  grandfathers,  but  refer  back  to  the 

tions. 

'  Being  particularly  attached  to  family  de- 
scent, they  revenge  with  vehemence  the  in- 
juries which  may  tend  to  the  disgrace  of  their 
blood :  and  being  naturally  of  a  vindictive 
and  passionate  disposition,  they  are  ever  rea- 
dy to  revenge  not  only  recent  but  ancient  af- 
fronts. 

'  They  neither  inhabit  towns,  villages,  nor 
castles,  but  lead  a  solitary  life  in  the  woods, 
on  the  borders  of  which  they  do  not  erect 
sumptuous  palaces,  nor  lofty  stone  buildings, 
but  content  themselves  with  small  huts,  made 
of  the  boughs  of  trees  twisted  together,  con- 
structed with  little  labour  and  expense,  and 
sufficient  to  endure  throughout  the  year :  they 
liave  neither  orchards  nor  gardens. 

'  The  greater  part  of  their  land  is  laid  down 
in  pasture;  little  is  cultivated;  a  very  small 
quantity  is  ornamented  with  herbs  and  flow- 
ers, and  a  small  quantity  is  sown :  they  sel- 
dom yoke  less  than  four  pair  of  oxen  to  their 
ploughs ;  and  the  driver  walks  backwards  be- 
fore them,  and,  when,  he  falls  down  is  fre- 
quently exposed  to  danger  from  their  refrac- 
tory cattle. 
'  In  cutting  down  their  crops,  instead  of 
I  sickles,  they  make  use  of  a  moderate- 
'  sited  piece  of  iron,  formed  like  a  kuifc,  with 


two  pieces  of 
to  each  end,  and  this  they  < 
expeditious  instrument. 

'The  boats  which  they  employ  in  fishing, 
or  in  crossing  the  rivers,  are  made  of  tw»g>, 
not  oblong  nor  pointed,  but  almost  round,  or 
rather  triangular,  covered  both  within  and 
without  with  raw  hides:  when  a  salmon 
thrown  into  one  of  these  boats  strikes  it  hard 
with  his  tail,  he  often  oversets  it,  and  endan- 
gers both  die  vessel,  and  its  navigator.  In 
going  to,  and  returning  from  the  rivers,  the 
fishermen  are  accustomed  to  carry  these  boats 
upon  their  shoulders,  which  made  Bledhere 
say,  "There  is  among  us  a  people,  who, 
when  they  go  out  in  search  of  prey,  carry 
their  horses  on  their  lacks  to  the  place  of 
plunder ;  they  leap  upon  Uieir  horses  in  oar 
der  to  catch  their  prey,  and,  when  it  is  taken, 
they  cany  their  horses  home  again  upon  their 
shoulders." ' 

Id  his  account  of  the  Druids,  Dr.  Jones 
corrects  several  errors  into  which  preceding 
writers  have  fallen.  These  we  pass  over,  as 
well  as  the  account  of  the  Welsii  bards,  and 
some  specimens  of  Welsh  poetry,  which  ap- 
pear very  well  translated.  We  cannot,  how- 
ever, omit  Dr.  Jones's  curious  account  of  the 
An  nidi : — 

'The  Aiocndi  were  Scandinavian  rhymers, 
from  Avcnd*  verse,  and  called  by  the  Welsh 
Awenyddion.  Giraldus  says,  in  chap.  xvi. 
"  There  are  certain  persons  iu  Cambria,  whom 
you  will  find  no  where  else,  called  Awenyd- 
dion, a  people  inspired :  when  consulted 
upon  any  doubtful  event,  they  roar  out  vio- 
lently, are  rendered  beside  themselves,  and 
become,  as  it  were,  possessed  by  a  spirit : 
they  do  not  deliver  the  answer  to  what  is  to 
quired  in  a  connected  manner;  but  the  i 
son 
after 

and  incoherent,  though  < 
the  desired  explanation  conveyed  in  some 
turn  of  a  word ;  they  are  then  roused  from 
their  ecstacy,  as  from  a  deep  sleep,  and  as  it 
were  by  violence  compelled  to  return  to  their 
proper  senses.  After  having  answered  the 
questions,  they  do  not  recover  till  violently 
shaken  by  other  people;  nor  can  they  re- 
member the  replies  they  hare  given.  If  con- 
sulted a  second  or  third  time  upon  the  same 
point,  they  will  make  use  of  expressions  to- 
tally different;  perhaps  they  speak  by  the 
means  of  fanatic  and  ignorant  spirits :  these 
gifts  are  usually  conferred  upon  them  in 
dreams :  some  seem  to  have  sweet  milk  or 
honey  poured  on  their  lips ;  others  f.wicy  that 
a  written  schedule  is  applied  to  their  mouths, 
and,  on  awaking,  they  publicly  declare  that 
they  have  received  this  gift :  they  invoke,  dur- 
ing their  prophecies,  the  true  and  living  God, 
and  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  pray  that  they  may 


d  in  a  connected  manner ;  but  the  per- 
who  skilfully  observes  them  will  find, 
many  preambles,  and  many  nugatory 


This  relation  of  Giraldus  is  important,  as 
it  furnishes  us  with  data  for  fairer  and  subse- 
quent conclusions. 

'Hie  priests  of  uncivilised  nations  have 
been  always  accompanied  in  their  barbarous 
rites  by  minstrels  and  soothsayers :  the  former, 
by  their  instrumental  and  hideous  noise,  to 
drown  the  cries  and  groan,  of  the  agonianj 
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ano  iiiij>o*t'  on  uic  rr«stmtiii  01  me  putmc,  nv 
their  pretensions  to  inspiration,  and  the  gift 
of  foretelling  national  and  personal  events. 

'  After  the  suppression  of  Draidical  rites, 
and  the  substitution  of  the  Irish  harp  for  the 
barbitos,  the  Hards  and  Awer.di  of  Wales  ad- 
vanced into  the  more  respectable  professions 
of  harpers  and  singers ;  and  were  described 
by  the  English  under  the  general  name  of 
minstrels.  Jn  the  time  of  F.dward  I.  the 
accompanying  singers,  in  their  impromptu 
rhymes,  were  for  ever  prophesying  the  return 
of  Merddin,  Arthur,  or  some  ideal  chief,  to 
the  delivery  of  the  Hntons,  and  the  conquest 
mid  expulsion  of  the  Saxons :  and  hence  the 
severity  of  Edward  towards  these  promoters 
of  rebellion. 

'The  enactments  of  Edward  fettered  the 
tongues  of  the  prophets  for  many  years ;  and 
the  powers  of  the  inspired  were  limited  to  a 
few  foretellers  of  private  events,  and  to  the 


tors :  but,  in  the  but  century,  the  slumbering 
muse  awoke,  and  the  spirit  of  prophecy  again 
visited  Wales, in  the  form  of  men  and  women, 
called  Jumpers.  The  practice  was  encou- 
raged by  Daniel  Rowland.  Howel  Harris. 
William  Williams,  and  other  preachers  of 
mysticism. 

'  When  a  triumphant  hymn  has  been  sung, 
and  hallooed  twenty  times  over,  the  audience 
begin  to  move  and  recover  themselves  like  a 
field  of  standing  corn  im|wlW'd  by  :i  succes- 
sion of  passing  gusts  of  wind  :  worked  into 
a  frenxy  by*  this  motion,  and -by  the  singing 
of  some  mad  couplets  of  their  own  composi- 
tion, some  of  the  most  frantic  jump  with  joy ; 
the  women,  by  sinning  amorous  couplets, 
jump  with  love;  and  others,  who  fancy  tliem- 
^eltes  non-elected  and  amongst  the- damned, 
jump  ont  of  wretchedness  and  despair.  In 

braces  arc  interchanged,  many  heavenly  en- 
joyments are  foretold,  and  even  longed  for, 
and,  when  the  flesh  becomes  willing  and  the 
spirit  contrite,  these  determined  Awendi  re- 
tire, and  the  affectionate  females,  in  due  time, 
become  the  mothers  of .  Awenyddion  and 
Jumpers.' 

These  extracts  will  show  that  Dr.  Jones's 
history  is  a 


CAIIK  LEUOIl's  TUAVELS  IN  SOUTH  AM- 
»ICA. 

(Concluded  from  p.  131.) 
We  have  already  drawn  pretty  freely  from 
Mr.  Caldcleugh 's  work,  but,  as  South  Ame- 
rica is  at  present  a  portion  of  the  world  to 
which  the  public  attention  is  much  attracted, 
we  shall  glean  a  few  further  particulars. 
Mr.  Caldcleugh  very  truly  observes,  that  our 
accounts  of  the  Indians,  the  descendants  of 
the  subjects  of  the  Incas,  are  very  deficient, 
nor  does  he  add  much  to  our  information  in 
this  particular.  Alluding  to  the  Indians  at 
-the  time  of  the  Ineas,  he  says: — 

1  That  they  were  far  advanced  in  civiliza- 
tion and  in  the  arts  there  arc  the  remains  of 
large  national  undertakings  to  give  satisfac- 
tory proof.  Gold,  silver,  and  emeralds, 
were  worked  with  great  skill;  canals  and 
road*  were  planned  by  the  locus  through 


required.  Even  near  lima,  where  H  has 
never  been  asserted  mat  the  great  mass  of 
tbe  Peruvians  took  up  their  abode,  the  re- 
mains of  cities,  several  leagues  in  extent,  af- 
ford a  sufficient  proof  that  at  one  time  the 
population  was  extensive.  The  great  bulk 
api>ears  to  have  dwelt  on  the  side  of  the 
Cusco.  It  is  on  all  hands  agreed  that  they 
were  not  the  indigenes  of  the  country,  and 
their  own  traditions  point  to  the  west,  as  the 
quarter  front  which  they  came.  Their  habit 
of  chewing  the  leaves  of  the  coca  mixed 
with  natron,  instead  of  the  belle  and  eho- 
mun,  would  evidently  mark  their  orknnal 
country  to  be  India.  I  am  informed,  never- 
theless, by  tbe  best  authorities,  that  there  is  | 
not  any  analogy  either  between  any  of  the 
language*  of  the  East,  or  those  spoken  in  die 
islands  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  with  the 
Quichna,  or  language  of  the  Incas,  to  war- 
rant the  assumption  of  a  common  origin. 
More  than  one  dictionary  and  grammar  have 
been  published  of  this  tongue,  by  the  inde-  i 
fetignble  Jesuits.  It  does  not  appear  that  , 
tbe  latter  were  very  successful  in  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Peruvians,  as  I  apprehend,  for : 
this  simple  reason,  which  also  holds  good  : 
with  our  East  India  possessions,  that  while, 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  continent,  and  in 
Paraguay,  they  conferred  all  the  benefit  on 
the  indigenes,  collected  them  together,  fed, 
nursed,  and  protected  them  from  tbe  enmi- 
ties of  more  powerful  tribes  ;  in  Peru,  on  the 
contrary,  the  missionaries  have  been  fed  by 
the  natives,  have  been  taught  the  use  of  a 
variety  of  medical  plants  and  herbs,  and 
showed  themselves,  in  fact,  ignorant  and  in- 
ferior to  the  native  priests,  who  had  held 
them  in  subjection  unlit  the  conquest,  and 
With  whom  they  still  offered  up  their  private 
Men  who 


un- 
willing to  be  baptised,  an  act  by  which  they 
lost  consideration  with  their  fellows.  On  an 
excursion  to  Magdalena,  about  a  league  from 
the  city,  to  visit  the  ex-viceroy  Peruela,  with 
General  O'Reilly  and  some  other  officers,  we 
came  to  some  Indian  huacas,  or  graves, 
large  mounds  of  earth  raised  many  feet  above 
the  level.  Several  have  been  opened  in  dif- 
t  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  remains 
found  wrapped  up  in  cotton  doth  of 

ed ;  they  liad  been  deposited  in  a  sitting  pos- 
ture, with  their  faces  towards  the  rising  sun ; 
by  their  sides  were  placed  vessels  to  hold 
water,  the  number  of  which  was  greater  or 
less  according  to  the  rank  of  the  deceased. 
These  vessels  are  of  a  singular  structure,  and, 
as  far  as  I  know,  dissimilar  to  any  thing 
which  we  have  any  account  of  among  other 
nations.  They  are  made  of  earthenware,  of 
a  black  colour;  one  side  is  formed  of  a  round 
vessel,  which  holds  about  a  pint  and  a  half, 
with  a  long  thin  tube  to  pour  From ;  the  other 
part  joined  to  it  is  sometimes  in  the  figure  of 
a  man,  sometimes  a  bird  or  animal ;  from  this 
a  handle  goes  over  to  the  part  which  con- 
tains the  water :  by  a  simple  contrivance  of 
two  holes,  a  whistling  none  is  made  liy  the 
water  being  poured  out.  While  engaged  in 
examiniug  the  huacas  at  Magdakna,  an  In- 


dian passed  by,  who 
O'Reilly  what  the  mounds  were,  or  if  they 
contained  any  tiring?  He  made  no  reply, 
but  slowly  pn>cceded,  with  sorrow  ami  re- 
gret strongly  marked  on  his  countenance. 
Some  days  afterwards  my  whistling  jug  was 
shown  to  one  of  them,  wrfio  instantly  su<l  die 
cacique  in  front  of  it  was  nearly  related  to 
him.  That  some  of  the  Peruvians  living  »t 
a  distance  from  the  capital,  and  who  are 
more  immediately  descended  from  the  last 
Inca,  still  continue  to  mourn  for  him,  is  a 
fact  well  known  ;  and  the  t 
or  yarabies,  which  lament 
ransaction,  are  chanted  at  this  hour.' 

Mr.  Caldcleugh  visited  Lopez,  the  gover- 
nor of  Santa  Ft,  who,  as  is  not  uncommon 
in  revolutions,  rose  from  the  ranks.  The  in- 
terview was  enrious :— « 

'  About  nine  o'clock  tbe  governor,  Lspo, 
made  his  appearance,  and  as  soon  as  he  was 
seated  in  an  adjoining  hot,  I  went  and  pad 
my  compliments  to  bun.  I  fowad  him  sack- 
ing brandy  and  water  through  a  tab*,  no 
uncommon  way  of  drinking.  He  was  till, 
fairer  than  usual,  and  aprwrently  thirty  y«n 
of  age.  Ho  had  the  mark  of  a  dreadful  sabrt- 
cot  over  his  right  eye.  After  the  usual  salu- 
tation, we  proceeded  to  talk  of  tbe  war  and 
its  present  appearances ;  of  Buenos  Ayr** 
and  Cordova;  but  of  Chile  and  Peru  he 
scarcely  knew  where  they  were,  and  cared 
little  about  them.  He  was  extremely  frank, 
told  me  he  knew  where  Ramirez,  the  com- 
mander of  the  Orientates,  was  posted,  sad 
added  that  on  Friday-he  should  attack  kin 
and  cut  off  his  head.  In  conclusion,  I  bs^ 
ged  to  know  whether  I  could  be  so  torturui3 
as  to  carry  his  excellency's  despatches  J11 
Buenos  Ay  res  T    His  reply  was  "  Ten  go. 

4  Lopes  had  been  for  several  years  a  pri- 
vate in  the  Santa  Fe  army,  before  an  oppcr- 
tunity  occurred  of  showing  bis  courage  tad 
talents  for  command.  He  Soon  rose,  how- 
ever, and,  when  no  higher  wan  a  major,  w 
named  by  the  troops  eovemor  and  rapUin- 
geoernl.  After  his  elevation  to  thi*  rank, 
various  disturbances  on  all  sides  afforded  run; 
the  means  of  still  further  distinguishing  him- 
self ;  and  it  is  but  proper  to  state  that,  pat- 
ting aside  a  slight  tendency  to  harshness,  he 
has  conducted  the  affairs  of  the  province 
with  considerable  skill.  Id  the  year  follow- 
ing my  interview,  the  Santa  Fecinos  dechn  I 
that  the  usual  gradations  of  military 
were  not  sufficiently 


merit,  and  they 
named  general 


•ntly  rapid  tc 


he  be  at  one 


With  regard  to  his  threat  against  Rami- 
res, he  put  it  into  execution.  On  tbe  Friday 
after,  Lopez  attacked,  beat,  and  cut  off  his 
head,  which  was  aureessively  sent  from  Cor- 
dova to  Santa  Fe  and  Buenos  Ayres.  No- 
body regretted  the  death  of  this  hwt  cbief- 
he  was  a  perfect  untaught  Ga 
siderable  natural  talents.  When  1 
down  against  Buenos  Ayres,  he  - 
Outside  the  town,  and  received  die  visits  of 
many  who  were  desirous  of  beholding  so  sin- 
gular a  character.  When  matters  went  a* 
be  desired,  he  seemed  to  possess  scatwy 


•  « I  have.' 


AND  WEEKLY  REVIEW. 


■sarieot  life  to  utter  "  Esta  muy  bien ,"— .t 
a  aH  my  well ;  bat  if  thwarted  in  bis 

a  wild  cat'*, 
i.    With  Lo- 

patew. 


i  Ay  res,  and 
the  latter  power,  by 
of  great  expense,  contrived  to  make  them 
-•placable  enemies.  Ilatnircz  preserved,  on 
■-4i  occasion,  the  most  perfect  discipline 
anjongois  troops ;  he  issued  the  usual  orders 
;'_:ist  plunder,  (hsc  of  hi*  sohheri  took  a 
poncho  Bom  a  woman  who  bad  approached 
afar  the  head-quarters;  itamirex,  observing 

saed.  The  woman  poutted  him  out,  and 
a*  poncho  was  discovered  on  him. — 
s  Prasad,"  said  the  general,  "  step  out  and 
tool  down ;"  he  obeyed,  and  was  shot  by 
hm  through  the  bead.  His  method  of  se- 
nna; the  prisoners  was  quite  novel,  but 
nwrbe  taste  of  the  country ;  he  belted  them 
with  a  wet  hide, 
vhea,  contracting  extremely  as  it  dnec 


A  Set  of  Tables  of  all  the  Measures  of  Capa- 
city vsed  generally  and  nroviiwiaUy  within 
the  Dominions,  at  Home  und  Abroad,  of  the 
British  Empire;  as  collected  by  orders  of 
Government :  and  the  Wine,  Ale,  Irish,  and 
Winchcsttr  Mcavres,  actually  shown  in  Im- 
e,  as  required  by  Act  of  Par- 
Aiigciocr  \LUa  u  wiriciy  of  otntr 
Tables  upon  the  same  Subject     By  Wn^ 
i.um   Gi'ttebidoe,   Ganger.  12mo. 
London,  1825.    knight  and  Lacey. 
Altooigh   nearly   thirty  centunes  have 
elapsed  '  since  the  wiseM  man  the  world  e'er 
saw'  declared  that  4  divers  weights  and  di- 
vers measures,  both  of  them  alike,  are  an  abo- 
mination to  the  Lord,'  and  although  it  was 
one  of  the  doctrines  of  our  Magna  Charta, 
that  there  shall  be  but  one  weight  and  one 
measure  throughout  the  realm,  yet  certain  it 
is  that  these  precepts,  both  human  and  di- 
vine, have  been  disregarded,  and  that  our 
|  weight*  and  measures  vary  extremely  in 
different  parts  of  the  country:  the  inconveni- 
ence of  such  a  system  \y* s  been  necessarily 
felt ;  and  the  present  ministers,  discarding  all 
the  petty  prejudices  which  had  before  cloud- 


They  can 

from  four, 


*  ua  I  heard  that  his  excellency  had  a 
perm  with  him  who  officiated  as  secre- 
Hy,  I  was  quite  relieved,  fearing  that,  if 
sthtk  the  pen  in  hand  himself,  I  should  not 
wisnrud  until  the  next  morning.  After 
',3*»ag  quietly  for  two  hours,  I  began  to 
l-"pwi»at  either  the  governor  had  forgotten 

rod  it  only  the 
up  and  down 
o  hours,  when  at 
j  I  universally  ro- 
ut South  America,  that  the  people 
to*  no  idea  of  time  or  space. 
N*?tWr  mshnguish  one  h< 
Mr  a  quadra  from  a  league.' 
To  Mr.  Caidcleugh's  work,  which  coo* 
i  interesting,  but  not  very  well  di- 
lation, respecting  those  import- 
South  America,  he  has  added 
,  principally  of  documents  con- 
i  with  the  subject.  There  are  also  a 
^  ersrnmngs,  but  they  are  not  very  w 
"^"-aW.  nor  are  the  subierts  very  strikn" 

7V  Ltprr  of  Autte  ;  a  Fragment,  tramlatrd 
from  the  French.  1  .mo.  pp.  79.  Siier- 
•oodandCo. 

TlADmoit  relates  that  near  the  city  of  Aoste 

A  ^ufoesT*1'6'  *°  WklCh  *  tTnmn!cal  couuxy 
fa  wish  hunger : — at  a  short  distance  was  a 
ftarhle  tower,   in  which,  some  fifteen  or 
' "-r.tr  years  ajro,  a  leper  found  an  asylum, 
received  subsistence  from  the  hospital  of 
Maunce;  an  interview  between  this  out- 
-'■  from  the  world  and  a  soldier,  who, 

*  the  year  1707,  entered  the  gate  of  the  cav 
-t,  tad  conversed  with  him,  forms  the  sub- 
.-i  of  this  fraxment,  which  possesses  a  me- 
^^^•nd^urul  ioterest.^ty  for  the 

coming  m^contatt  wtih  him  isX 
its  calculated  to  excite ;  and  thii 
feel  in  the  perusal  of  tins 


to 

on  philoso- 
phical principles.  It  is  true  that  persons 
]w«sessing  the  old  measures  are  not  forced 
into  the  immediate  adoption  of  the  new 
standard  ;  it  is  only  necessary  '  that  the  ratio 
or  proportion  which  all  such  measures  and 
weights  shall  bear  to  the  standard  weights 

bvtbis  (the  new) 


measures  and  weights  shall  be  painted  or 
marked  upon  all  such  customary  weights 
and  measures  respectively.' 

This  is  certainly  a  great  indulgence,  but, 
as  the  ordinary  and  imperial  measures  diff  er 
in  fractional  parts,  not  easily  calculated  by 
ordinary  tradesmen,  Mr.  Gntteridge  has  pre- 
pared a  series  of  valuable  tables,  in  which 
their  relative  difference  is  clearly  pointed  out. 
These  tables  include  the  conversion  of  wine 
and  Kntrlish  ale  into  the  imperial  measure  ; 
the  equalization  and  conversion  of  Irish  li- 
quid into  imperial  gallons ;  Knglish  Win- 
chester to  imperial  measure ;  together  with  a 
new  set  of  tables,  showing  the  proportionate 
charges  of  the  new  imperial,  as  compared 
with  the  ordinary  wine  gallon. 

As  the  new  law  comes  into  operation  on 
the  1st  of  May  next,  it  behoves  all  wine  mer- 
chants, licensed  victuallers  publicans  (and 
sinners  in  grain  or  liquor),  all  corn  mer- 
chants, &c.  to  make  themselves  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  change,  and  we  are  not 
aware  of  any  facility  of  doing  so,  equal  to  an 
attentive  perusal  of  these  tables,  which  can- 
not be  too  widely  diffused. 


on  Playing  the  Piano- Forte,  with  Re- 


works  on  Staging.    18roo.  pp.  62.  Lon- 
don, 1823.    Longman  and  Co. 
This  is  the  third  edition  of  an  useful  little 
work,  calculated  for  the  instruction  of  chil- 
dren on  the  piano-forte,  with  some  re  narks 
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El  Laurel  de  Apolo. 


LITERATURE. 

London,  1824.  Leclere. 
and  Co. 

Spanish  literature,  which  a  few  years  ago 
was  almost  unknown  among  us,  except  to  a 
few  scholars,  has  of  late  received  a  sudden 
impulse,*  and  is  cultivated  here  to  a  con- 


si  ierable  extent;  nor  have  we  any  doubt  but 
that,  as  die  means  of  procuring  works  in  that 
language  are  facilitated,  it  will  be  more  and 
more  studied,  for  it  is  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  expressive  of  the  southern  idioms  of 
Europe,  and  contains  treasures  that  well 
repay  the  task  of  acquiring  it.  Hitherto 
Spanish  books  have  been  difficult  to  meet 
with  in  tins  country,  and  have  been  very  rarely 
and  sparingly  imported ;  but  now  we  have 
one  or  two  booksellers  dealing 
them,  and  not  only  i 
publishing  them, 
prefixed  to  this  article  is  one  of  those  -which 
has  issued  from  the  English  press ;  but  we 
cannot  say  that  it  appears  to  us  to  have  been 
particularly  well  selected,  or  one  likely  to 
nod  many  readers  in  this  country,  although 
it  is  the  production  of  no  less  a  writer  than 
the  celebrated  Lope  de  Vega  Carpio.  It  is 
in  fact  Little  more  than  a  versified  catalogue 
of  Spanish  poets,  and,  therefore,  as  may  be 
easily  conceived,  possesses  hide  poetical  in- 
terest: it  might,  however,  have  been  rendered 
really  useful  to  the  student  of  Spanish  litera- 
ture by  the  addition  of  biographical  and  bibli- 
ographical notes,  and  by  an  index  of  names  : 
even  the  latter  alone  would  have  been  very 
serviceable.  Should  such  an  undertaking  seem 
at  all  likely  to  be  profitable,  we  would  re- 
commend the  publishers  to  commence  a 
uniform  edition,  on  a  small  scale,  of  the  best 
productions  of  the  more  voluminous  Spanish 
writers,  including  a  collection  of  well-chosen 
tales  and  narratives.  We  are  of  opinion,  also, 
that  about  a  couple  of  volumes,  consisting  of  the 
best  detached  scenes  from  the  ferule  stores  of 
the  dramatic  writers  of  Spain,  would  be  well 
received  in  this  country,  especially  if  accom- 
panied by  r 


events  of  Spanish 


oblesl  privileges 
and  it  is  to  this 
look  for  literary 


sionedby 
South 

of  (hinting  iieeiy, 
avail  themselves  of  one 
of  independence 
country  at 
supplies.  In  i 

being  removed,  there  but  been  a  great  demand 
for  those  works  hitherto  prohibited  as  heretical; 
and,  in  order  to  meet  this  demand,  some  spe- 
culating and  enterprising  booksellers  la  this 
country  have  published  Spanish  translations  of 
several  of  the  most  popular  French  and  English 
writers.  We  believe  that  nearly  all  the  Scotch 
novels  have  lately  received  a  Spanish  dress, 
la  a  prospectus  appended  to  a  catalogue  of 
Spanish  works,  by  Messrs  Leclere  and  Co. 
of  the  Regent's  Quadrant,  it  is  announced,  as 
the  intention  of  that  establishment,  to  reprint 
editions  of  Spanish  works  that  arc  become 
scarce  and  out  of  print,  and  also  to  publish 
translations,  in  the  Spanish  language,  of  all 
such  works,  ancient  or  modern,  as  are  more 
particularly  adapted  to  the  present  state  of 
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OX  THE  MAMA  FOR  OENTILITT. 

Almost  every  age  hai  its  epidemic  mania, 
that  sometimes  produces  matter  for  laughter, 
and  at  others  for  tears.  The  mere  enumera- 
tion of  those  which  history  has  recorded 
would  fill  a  volume ;  indeed,  it  is  often  for 
years  but  a  narrative  of  the  madness  of  man- 
kind, wars,  persecutions,  and  pageantries :  the 
s  of  empires,  superstitions,  and 
!  frequently  but  so  many  conspicu- 
ces  of  the  phrenetic  folly  of  huma- 
nity. 

The  present  prevailing  aberration  is  a  de- 
sire of  aping  the  aristocracy.  After  having 
been  for  ages  proverbially  attached  to  trade, 
and  acquiring  a  string  of  derogatory  nick- 
names,  we  seem  at  last  to  have  got  above 
our  business,  and,  like  retired  dealers,  would 
sink  the  shop.  Several  1  light  genteel  busi- 
dtssatisfied  even  with 
tinned  themselves 
the  regular  traders 
.  of  their  employments,  and 
disguise  what  they  cannot  deny.  The  sar- 
casms of  our  neighbours  will  soon  be  inap- 
plicable :  we  no  longer  plead  guilty  to  shop- 
keeping  propensities,  but  are  occupied  in 
commercial  avocations  or  engaged  in  mer- 
cantile pursuits.  The  counting-house  has 
become  an  office,  and  the  shop  an  establish- 
ment, whilst  both  are  tenanted  by  a  biformed 
das*,  who  are  patricians  one  half  of  their 
tune  and  plebeians  the  other,— who  worship 
Mercury  in  the  morning,  and  sacrifice  to  the 
Graces  at  night. 

An  epic  poet  is  directed  by  the  critics  to 
avoid  an  appearance  of  familiarity  in  lan- 
guage, and  give  an  air  of  dignity  to  his  style, 
by  the  use  of  metaphors  and  foreign  deriva- 
tives ;  a  rule  which  lias  been  adopted  with 
exquisite  skill  by  those  who  are  infected  with 
this  mania  for  gentility.  Thus,  a  torturer  of 
hairs  is  a  frisseur  or  peniquier;  a  milliner's 
shop,  a  magasin  des  modes ;  a  dealer  in  fea- 
thers has  become  a  plumassier  ;  and  a  sharp- 
er is  a  chevalier d 'Industrie.  ^An^ear-doctor 

chctte;  and  we*  dine  at  a  taWe  d'hote.  A 
milk-woman  is  transformed  into  a  purveyor ; 
the  public  are  accommodated  at  an  emporium 
of  wares;  an  artisan  has  become  a  machin- 
ist; a  valet  de  chambre  is  a  gentleman's 
gentleman  ;  and  the  '  spirit  of  exalted  freedom 
infused  into  servitude  itself '  make  our  maids 
and  footmen  condescend  to  live  with  us. 

i  way  has  been  discovered 


of  rising  above  the  vulgar,  by  copying  the 


.  in  the  borrowed  notoriety  of 
horses,  blacklegs,  prostitutes,  and  pugilists, 
as  it  formerly  was  for  a  nobleman.  The  ca- 
lumniated South warkers  themselves  (accused 
of  being  a  century  behind  the  rest  of  the  me- 
tropolis) have  risen  from  their  lethargic 
sleep,  and  figure  in  the  annals  of  gallantry. 
They  have  even  grown  punctilious  on  Change, 
resigning  the  merchant's  quill  for  the  duel- 
list's pistol,  and  carrying  cards  of  ' 


pared  for  gain  or  glory,  and  ready  to  take 
your  money  or  your  life.  Nay,  the  peculiar 
pride  of  nobility  '  the  bright  blazon  of  the 
spotless  coat,'  is  borrowed  without  scruple  : 
our  aspiring  citizens  can  no  longer  bear  an 
'  inglorious  obscurity,'  but  make  a  daily 
display  of  heraldic  devices  with  the  most  apt 
misapplication.  1  am  told,  a  branching  pair 
of  antlers  is  tl>e  crest  of  an  honest  burgess, 
though  I  can  discover  none  of  his  ancestors 
who  were  great  hunters,  and  I  believe  he 
never  saw  a  stag-chase  but  once  at  Epping ; 
a  terrific  helmet  and  nodding  plume  is  the 
surmounting  device  of  a  hatter  s  arms ;  and  the 

ensigns  armorial  of  Mr.  ,  the  furrier, 

consist  of  three  leopards  couchant. 

But  it  is  in  the  increase  of  professional  gen- 
tlemen that  the  aristocratical  mania  is  so  de- 
cidedly shown .  The  above-mentioned  make- 
shifts, however  ingenious,  are  merely  efforts 
to  disguise  the  truth,  which,  after  all,  is  but 
partially  concealed.  The  avocations  which 
give  gentility  are  therefore  the  general  objects 
of  pursuit  or  envy ;  and  happy  is  the  man 
who  has  a  profession — happier  still  he  who 
can  live  by  it.  The  English,  always  so  cele- 
brated for  their  healing  professors,  seemed 
resolved  to  increase  their  caputation,  and  the 
sons  of  Esculapius  spring  up  at  every  comer, 
ready,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  introduce  man- 
kind into  this  world,  or  sign  their  passport 
for  the  next:  nor,  whilst  the  health  of  the 
people  is  thus  attended  to,  is 
at  all  neglected.    The  * 

afford  matter  for  wonder  how  they  exist,  and 
if  in  the  multitude  of  counsellors  there  be 
safety,  the  English  people  are  secure.  Even 
that  most  beggarly  of  avocations,  the  scholar's, 
is  overcrowded,  whilst  the  clergy  darken  the 
land  like  a  flight  of  locusts,  coming  up  into 
our  houses  and  our  chambers,  stunning  us  in 
the  field,  and  bearding  us  on  the  justice- 
bench,  neglecting  the  eternal  welfare  of  the 
poor,  and  assisting  the  devil  in  flattering  the 
rich;  gormandizing  in  the  hall,  tyrannizing  in 
the  parish,  and  meddlingly  intrusive  in  the 
family ;  mischievous,  in  met,  when  unen- 
gaged in  duty,  and  only  contemptible  in  the 

The  employments,  also,  which  more  doubt- 
fully bestow  the]  character  of  a  gentleman, 
where  the  rank  of  the  professor  depends  upon 
his  reputation,  are  equally  overrun.  '  Num- 
bers of  the  lowest  vulgar,  by  their  own  folly 
or  that  of  their  parents,  are  '  taken  from  the 
useful  arts,'  to  follow  those  in  which  emi- 
nence only  attains  respect,  whilst  mediocrity 
can  barely  procure  a  subsistence.  Professors 
of  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture,  per- 
petually jostle  us,  deafening  as  with  philip- 
pics against  our  national  barbarity,  requiring 
extensive  patronage  for  the  arts,  and,  by  im- 
plication, for  the  ingenious 
stand  before  us.  Histrionic 
continually  apppearing, — 
1  Who  strut  and  ftet  their  hour 

And  then  are  beard  no  more  ;' 
musicians  of  mature  age  have  increased  with 
even  more  rapidity  than  the  national  taste, 
and  infant  prodigies  are  springing  up  so  ra- 
pidly, that  precocity  of  talent  ceases  to  be 
wouuenui,  wruisi  me  lowest  oi  me  arts  is 


overstocked  with  practitioners,  who  seem 
woefully  to  feel  the  disadvantages  of  compe- 
tition. The  professors  of  saltation,  like  the 
quacks  in  medicine,  disfigure  our  streets  by 
their  rival  advertisements,  announcing  their 
academies  for  full-grown  gentlemen,  and  of- 
fering (who  can  desire  or  expect  more)  to  in- 
struct pupils  of  any  age,  in  any  style  or  mode 
of  dancing. 

What  this  mania  will  end  in  it  is  not  very 
difficult  to  determine.  Upon  these  last-men- 
tioned avocations,  it  will  indeed  produce  but 
little  effect :  the  majority  may  pay  for  their 
folly  by  a  life  of  starvation,  without  doing 
much  injury  to  those  practitioners  who  derive 
their  lustre  from  themselves  instead  of  their 
calling ;  but  on  the  higher  professions  this 
increase  of  professional  men  will  have  a  more 
deteriorating  influence.  Whihrt  their  mem- 
bers were  principally  confined  to  the  younger 
branches  of  noble  or  substantial  families,  the 
majority  were  not  immediately  dependent  on 
their  practice  for  support,  and  the  admittance 

objerttfSeronrid^ 
ranks  are  swelled  by  a  needy  tribe,  who 
must  starve  or  live  by  their  vocation,  neces- 
sity will  force  many  to  the  commission  of 
paltry  tricks  and  underhanded  practices,  in 
order  to  procure  a  sulwistencc.    The  public, 
in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  may  probably 
benefit  by  this,  as  by  other  oppositions ;  but  it 
may  destroy  the  high-  and  liberal  spirit  be- 
coming the  followers  of  a  gentleman's  pro- 
fession, and  introduce  into  eniptoyments  pe- 
culiarly adapted  far  the  younger  sons  of  our 
nobility  and  gentry,  the  puffing  and  quackery 
of  empiricism,  with  the  forestalling  trickery 


attributed  to  commerce.  Indeed,  it  appears 
that,  in  one  of  them,  conduct  more  dishonest 
is  a  common  practice.  According  to  Mr. 
Adolphus,  die  difference  between  the  '  pro- 
fession of  the  law  and  a  mere  trade'  is  thus 
exemplified  : — the  follower  of  the  latter  con- 
siders himself  bound  to  return  payment,  if 
he  is  unable  to  fulfil  the  conditions  upon 
which  it  was  made,  whilst  the  gentleman  of 
the  bar  not  only  breaks  his  compact  and 
neglects  his  duty,  endangers  your  property, 
or  it  may  be  vour  life,  but,  after  all,  retains 
the  fee  by  which  you  thought  his  services 
were  to  be  secured,  or  rather — but  the  act 
being  far  from  general,  we  are  in  want  of  a 
word  to  express  the  action. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  noticing  another 
effect  which  this  mania  has  probably  pro- 
duced. For  some  years  past,  a  war  of  rival- 
ship  has  been  carried  on  between  the  nobi- 
lity and  gentry  and  the  public  in  general,  the 
former  being  anxious  to  draw  aline  of  de- 
reen  themselves  and  their  i 
which  they  were  so  i 
To  accomplish  1 
ions  plans  ) 
to :  the  hereditary  legislators  altered  the  hoars 
of  repast,  dined  when  their  ancestors  supped, 
and  breakfasted  when  they  dined ;  they  next 
inverted  the  order  of  nature,  immersed  them- 
selves in  cities  during  summer,  spent  the 
Christmas  on  the  sea-coast,  went  to  bed  with 
the  stars,  and  called  that  part  of  the  day 
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we  of  no  trail.  The  citizen*  made  a  long 
morning,  and  dined  at  night-fall;  Russell 

wary,  as  was  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
'Change  till  ten  a.  m.  (though  even  th.  n  the 
yawns  of  many  gave  token  of  drowsiness), 
wiubt  the  walls  of  Cheapside,  as  well  as 
of  Old  Bond  Street,  echoed  to  good  morning 
a*  the  sun  declined.  A  n*w  of  the  patricians 
attempted  to  dazzle  by  splendour,  but  tilts 
was  Lombard  Street  to  a  bit  of  riband, — it 

and  they  were  beaten  without  a  chance. 
They  neat  tried  the  effect  of  outre"  equipage 
sad  dress  ;  but  there  were  as  many  fools  in 
°oe  part  of  Iondon  as  the  other :  the  east  end 
bnuuc  patronized  coachmen's  coats  and  imi- 
tative* mail-carls ;  but  the  similarity  went  no 
further,  for  they  paid  for  them.  I'he  aristo- 
cracy were  now  at  a  stand,  when  some  inge- 
1  determined  to  improve  upon 
iple,  and  vanquish  tneir 
rading,  and  thus,  whilst 
ie  middling  classes  of  society  are  doing  all 


they  can  to  act  like  gentlemen,  it  is  appa- 
rently the  aim  of  the  higher  to  behave  exactly 


mm. 


THE 


ritw — tuc  mighty  p suss  I 
Tei  press  has  been  justly  called  '  a  lever  by 
which  to  move  the  world,'  and  surely  we 
wi»  us  bring  at  a  period  in  which  its  pow- 
i  n  ut  applied  like  the  trunk  of  die  elephant, 
not  oak  to  grapple  with  the  strong  and  at- 
tars tie  great  atf.urs  of  lifo,  but  to  j»<*  "P 

■  called  upon  to  examine  the  good  or  evil 
«"  that  which  we  constantly  encourage  and 
increase,  probably  with  little  reference  as  to 
in  eventual  effects,  and  without  once  dream- 
ing that  it  ought  to  be  a  matter  of  cooscieu- 
twos  consideration. 

Yet,  quietly  as  we  sail  with  the  stream,  in 
porsuit  of  amusement,  down  the  columns  of 
The  Times,  The  Chruuicle,  or  John  B^Uj^it 

million  is  uninfected  with  the  dread  of  Sir 
Darid  Daw,  who  considered  it  a  most  awful 
threat  to  'put  his  name  in  print. '  Even 
those  daring  wight*,  ycleped  authors,  though 
now-a-days  so  numerous  a  band  that  no  one 
need  be  afraid  of  standing  alone  in  any  par- 
ty, however  small,  and  who*  offences  seem 
roore  likely  to  be  judged  by  their  peers  than 
any  other  class,— even  they,  with  all  their 
pretensions  to  reason  and  tneir  passion  for 
fcne,  yet  possess  the  same  iustinetive  dread, 
and  would  prefer  never  seeing  their  proper 
names  in  any  place  but  a  title-page  or  an  ad- 
isement.  if  custom  had  not,  in  tile  present 
day,  called  for  the  aid  of  reviewers,  and  even 
r-Tidered  their  $Uence  a  species  of- infliction. 
How  these  finely  organized  beings  writhe 
under  the  punishment  too  often  unwisely  he- 


those 
the 

acuta  aaferurg,  evidenced  by  the  pallid  coun- 
'•"janee,  the  sleepless  eye,  and  the  languid 
'rune,  as  we  have.  The  same  remark  holds 
rood  with  all  professors  of  the  fine  arts — the 
imatrt  of  praise  docs  not  atone  in-  any  case 
-  the  pain  of  censure,  for,  as  every  man 
wcTof  bis  own  works,  and  build*  up 


for  himself  a  little  temple  of  renown,  arising 
out  of  their  supposed  merit,  so  will  he  remain 
'  perfectly  at  ease  on  the  subject,  if  no  rude 
critic  tears  the  film  from  his  sight,  compels 
him  to  sec  unwelcome  errors,  and  obligingly 
informs  his  friends,  through  the  same  me- 
dium, that  their  lately  worshipped  idol  might 
now  '  be  written  down  an  ass. 

How  many  authors  and  artists,  in  days  of 
old,  enjoyed  this  happy  ignorance,  and  laid 
down  in  the  dust,  rejoicing  in  the  immorta- 
lity of  those  bays  which  withered  ere  the 
sods  on  their  beads  were  dry;  or  which,  per- 
haps, were  never  green,  save  in  their  own 
eves,  for  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that 
that  which  is  in  itself  worthless  should  flou- 
rish.   As  individuals,  these  persons  were  un- 
questionably enviable,  but,  as  far  as  regards 
society,  the  reverse  is  the  truth ;  correction 
might  have  improved  them,  severity  might 
have  excited  them.    If  the  true  germ  was  in 
them,  good  would  have  arisen ;  if  it  were  not, 
the  false  might  have  been  annihilated  at 
once,  and  a  spoiler  of  pens  and  paper  re- 
stored to  his  true  station  in  society,  and  no 
longer  *  leave  his  business  for  that  idle  trade.' 
It  may  perhaps  be  questioned,-  whether  a 
,  period  in  the  civilized  world  ever  did  exist 
I  w  hen  a  man  could  so  repose  upon  his  lau- 
rels, since  squibs  and  lampoons,  private 
sneers  and  sarcasms,  probably  did  the  bu- 
siness of  reviewers  before  their  reign,  and 
with  more  caustic  effect.    Allowing  this  to 
j  be  the  case,  yet  we  must  suppose  it  was  exer- 
cised only  on  great  subjects — the  heads  of 
I  the  faff*  poppies  might  be  felled,  but  mul- 
titudes of  flowers  and  weeds  in  the  same 
'  garden  remained  untouched :  it  is  only  in  our 
own  times  that  the  multiplicity  of  books  meets 
I  with  a  corresponding  multiplicity  of  censors, 
and  that,  with  most  amiable  liberality  of  at- 
|  tention,  we  arc  enabled  to  promise  that  no 
'  man  '  shall  'scape  a  whipping.' 
,     But  the  universality  of  writers  and  readers 
,  has,  within  the  present  century,  led  to  a 
;  much  more  serious  extension  of  the  power  of 
the  press,  than  that  deemed  hitherto  its  legiti- 
J  mate  subjects  of  animadversion.  Authors, 
'  artists,  actors,  and  almanack -makers,  were 
■  com  mm  v :  '.1  upon  in  print  in  olden  times ;  but 
i  now,  to  use  Parliamentary  lamruage,  '  the 
I  custom  has  increased  and  is  increasing :'  gen  - 
tle reader,  you  and  your  arm-chair,  and  the 
very  cat  purring  on  your  lap,  with  a  subdued 
,  respiration,  least  she  should  interrupt  your 
i  reading,— even  the  fair  partner  of  your  com- 
forts, now  pouring  out  your  excellent  Bohea, 
may  be  all  put  into  a  newspaper  before  the 
'  next  week  is  out.    If  once  you  are  there, 
who  knows  what  kind  of  a  figure  you  may 
cut? — If  you  should  be  served  op  in  The 
;  Herald,  depend  upon  it  you  will  be  so  cari- 
catured, wire-drawn,  and  transmogrified, 
|  your  own  child  won't  know  you.    How  can 
you  escape  this,  being  liable,  in  common 
with  all  of  us,  to  robbery,  fire,  imposition, 
and  the  thousand  ills  which  lead  men  Per 
fort*  to  pubuc  offices.    Have  you  West  In- 
tdia  property,  ami  desire  to  keep  it? — The 
I  Whig  papers  will  exhibit  you  as  a  dealer  in 
|  human  blood,  a  fattcner  on   sighs  and 
'  groans.    Do  you  protest  on  con-scientious 
uch  tilings?— John  Bull 


may  expose  you  as  a  saint,  and  rake  up  the 
follies  of  your  youth  to  prove  you  a  sinner. 

We  have  heard  of  4  every  man  having  a 
window  in  hi*  breast,'  and,  certainly,  we 
live  in  times  when  every  man  seems  not  only 
to  have  a  window  to  his  most  private  actions, 
hut  neighbours  willing  to  look  through  it 
and  report  all  they  see.  The  great  question 
is,  '  will  this  universality  of  inquisitorial  exa- 
mination aid  the  cause  of  morality,  by  cre- 
ating circumspection,  and  inducing  us  to 
weigh  the  events  of  action  ?  or  will  it  only 
harden  us  in  our  vices,  by  the  frequency  of 
exposure  and  the  multitude  of  associates  in 
sin  and  its  punishments,  which  such  a  sys- 
tem will  necessarily  afford  us  V 

To  these  cjugneft  may  be  added  tliis  very 
important  one — '  Will  the  sufferings  of  those 
who  are  dragged  forward  in  such  a  manner, 
although  innocent  of  all  fault,  be  compensat- 
ed by  the  just  flagellation  bestowed  on  the 

givejthem  their  due,  and— ^ 

These  are  matters  of  serious  cogitation  for  us 
all.  The  inquiry  is  not  what  each  would 
choose  for  himself  or  his  friend,  nor  what, 
from  his  personal  feelings  as  a  very  sensitive 
or  a  very  imperturbable  man, he  would  shrink 
from  on  llie  one  hand,  or  defy  on  the  oilier. 
In  cases  of  tins  kind,  we  have  all  some  ac- 


wither  and 
a  stroke  of 


juaintance  who  would 
die,  like  a  blighted  bud, 
Publicity,  at 
laugh.    No;  < 

operates  in  society,  as  it  affects  the  i 
and  morals  of  the  great  mass ;  we  must  con- 
sider how  far  it  is  a  mode  of  dispensing  jus- 
tice on  a  broad  principle,  or  of  increasing  the 
power  of  injury  possessed  by  course  spirits 
over  those  of  a  more  delicate  organization. 
The  most  important  point,  however,  is  this : 
can  any  good  arise  to  society  from  the  adop- 
tion of  a  system  (every  day  encroaching)  of 

which  will  hereby  daily  decline,  in  conse- 
quence of  die  fear  and  suspicion  attached  to 
all  communication  f 

That  much  may  be  said  on  lioth  sides  we 
are  folly  persuaded ;  yet  being,  on  the  whole, 
incline*]  to  think  that  the  press,  with  all  its 
errors,  is  doing  more  good  than  evil  in  tha 
world,— by  which  term  we  at  present  mean 
the  prriotlicol  press,— we  shall,  next  week,  re- 
the  subject,  to  which  our  present  con- 
was  led  in  consequence  of  the  re- 


of  a  work  which  seems 
more  likely  to  do  liarm,  by  disseminating 
scandalous  anecdote,  than  any  which  has 
lately  appeared,  and  which,  therefore,  calls 
upon  every  thinking  man  to  remember  his 
own  weight  as  an  individual,  to  encourage  or 
repel  that  which  is  good  or  evil.  s. 

THE  ART-DAT  BOOK  :  THE  TIBST  OP  JAXl'ABT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Utcmry  Chraude. 
S  i  k, — I  know  no  study  more  important,  or  half 
so  interesting,  as  that  which  connects  events 
with  dates.   The  French  have  a  very  volu- 
minous work  on  the  art  of 
anditUasacncewhichlt 


Ic 
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record,  in  my  Every-Day  Book,  the  day, 
hour,  and  minute,  if  possible,  when  my  first 
snowdrop  peeps  forth,— when  my  favourite 
a  buds,— when  the 


kittens,— 

and  when  my  wife  makes  all  her  pickles  and 
preserves,  not  only  registering  with  great 
care  the  dates  of  the  latter,  but  inscribing 
them,  in  legible  characters,  on  the  covers  of 
the  respective  jars. 

Forty  years  close  attention  to  days,  and 
their  attendant  events,  which  I  have  faith- 
fully chronicled  m  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  folio  volumes,  have  of  course  given  me 
most  ample  materials ;  and  these  I  propose 
to  communicate  to  the  world,  through  the 
medium  of  your  excellent  journal,  provided 
you  can  afford  me,  and  my  heirs,  executors, 
administrators,  and  assigns,  room  for  twelve 
pages,  and  twice  twelve  guineas,  weekly,  for 
the  next  seven  hundred  and  thirty  years.  It 
would,  however,  be  loo  much  to  expect  you 
to  rush  at  once  into  an  engagement  of  this 
sort,  without  knowing  something  of  my  ta- 
lents, and  having  a  specimen  of  my  work.  I 
beg  pardon,  for,  if  I  am  not  much,  very  much 
mistaken,  the  latter  will  supersede  all  neces- 
sity as  to  the  former ;  besides,  literary  men 
have  an  instinctive  repugnance  to  inquiries 
into  their  character. 

I  shall  first  commence  with  January,  which 
is  famous  for  foul  weather,  short  days,  the 
execution  of  the  two  monarch*  of  England 
and  France,  Charles  I.  and  Louis  XVI.;  as 
well  as  for  the  birth  of  Lord  Byron  and 
Mr.  Figgins,  citizen  and  drysalter  of  the 
ward  of  Cheap.  Mr.  Figgins  gave  promise 
of  being  a  great  man,  and  rising  to  the 
highest  eminence  in  literature :  but,  alas  t  he 
became  a  citizen  and  drysalter,  and  his  ta- 
lents were  at  once  in  a  pretty  pickle.  He 
was,  however,  the  very  identical  person  Gray 
had  in  his  eye  when  he  wrote  the  well-known 
stanza, — 

*  Full  many  a  pern  of  purest  ray  serene 

The  dark  unratbom  d  caves  of  Ocean  bear  , 
Full  many  a  flower  i*  born  to  blush  unseen. 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air.' 
It  would  have  afibrded  me  much  pleasure 
to  have  identified  the  birth  of  Shakspeare 
with  the  first  of  January ;  the  first  of  men 
should  certainly  have  been  born  on  the  first 
of  January.   With  what  eclat  would  a  new 
year  then  have  commenced ;  and,  no  doubt, 
could  the  immortal  bard  have  had  his  wish, 
he  would  not  have  waited  until  the  23rd  of 
April,  to  come  into  the  world.    It  is,  how 

j  and 
that  a  man 
cannot  be  born  when  he  pleases,  and  that  he 
really  has  no  more  influence  over  his  des- 
tiny before  be  comes  into  the  world  than  he 
has  afterwards.  Even  monarch*  have  no 
influence  in  this  respect,  or  how  would  it 
have  gladdened  the  heart  of  his  present  most 
gracious  Majesty,  to  have  first  appeared  in 
his  heir-apparent  dominions  on  the  23rd  of 
April  j  when  he  would  not  hare  had  occa 
sion  to  change  the  celebration  of  the  anni 
versary  of  that  event  from  the  12th  of  Au 
gust  to  St  George 's  Day. 

A  thought  strikes  me — thete's  nothing 
like  precedent ;  by  this  happy  means,  what 
trday  was  fact  to  day  is  doctrine:  the 


St.  Georges 
has  attracted 


King  has  changed  the  day  of  his  birth,  and 
the  author  of  the  Worthies  of  Ireland  say*, 
the  accidental  circumstance  of  a  roan  be- 
ing born  in  France,  and  of  Scotch  parents, 
is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  be  consider- 
ed as  an  Irishman.  On  this  principle,  then, 
and  it  is  incontrovertible,  I  propose  that 
Shakspeare's  birthday  be  changed  from 
the  23rd  of  April  to  the  1st  of  January. 

What  an  extraordinary  circumstance  that 
King  George  should  be  born  on  the  12th  of 
August,  and  Shakspeare  on 
day!  This  singular  anomaly 
the  attention  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Litera- 
ture, who  have  offered  a  premium  for  the 
best  explanation  of  the  cause  of  so  sin- 
gular a  circumstance.  As  the  point  is  hap- 
pily one  of  fact  only,  and  not  merely  a  ques- 
tion of  opinion,  the  arbitrators  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  deciding  on  the  merits  of  the 
several  competitors. 

There  are  a  few  other  important  events 
connected  with  the  first  of  January.  It  was 
on  this  day  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  first 
toddled  alone,  that  Tom  Moore  was  first 
breeched,  and  that  Tom  Campbell  first 
lisped  in  numbers,  in  an  epigram  to  a  favou- 
rite black  cat,  in  which  he  happily  satirizes 
the  conduct  of  his  father's  servant.  Of  this 
mortem  I  have  luckily  got  a  copy,  and 
now  for  the  first  time  give  it  to  the  public  :— 
•My  name  is  Tom,  and  yon  are  a  torn  cat. 
But  what  care  either  you  or  1  for  that  ? 
You  are  no  friend  to  me  ;  neither 
Is  our  Molly  a  friend  to  either.* 
The  first  of  January,  too,  is  remarkable  for 
being  the  day  on.  which  Joe.  Grimakli  first 
grinned — an  event  never  to  be  forgotten ;  it 
was  the  day  on  which  Ex-Sheriff  Parkins 
was  born,  an  event  ever  to  be  regretted ; 
but  were  I  to  tell  you  all  that  has  occurred 
on  the  first  of  January,  'the  line  would 
stretch  out  to  the  crack  of  doom,'  or  at 
least  stretch  so  far  as  to  anticipate  a  large 

r>rtion  of  those  v.  luable  articles,  by  which 
expect  both  you,  Mr.  Editor,  and  myself, 
to  make  an  ample  fortune ;  therefore,  for  the 
present,  WW  vale.    Your's,  &c 

AM  EVEBY-DAY  BODY. 


BHAKSP-EABE  S  CHAIR,  ALIAS  IRELAND  *S. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Literary  Chronicle. 
Sib, — In  your  notice  of  Boaden's  recently 
published  book, — I  will  not  call  it  a  Life  of 
Kemble, — you  have  mentioned  Ireland,  and 
his  celebrated  hoax  of  « Vortigem  and  Row- 
ena ;'  which  has  called  to  mind  a  certain 
chair,  that  I  met  with  not  a  long  while 
back,  in  the  shop  of  Mr.  Kelley,  a  highly  re- 
spectable shopkeeper  in  Portugal  Street,  I.in- 
coln's  Inn.  Having  some  business  with  him, 
I  had  seated  myself  in  the  aforesaid  chair, 
which  stands  by  his  counter,  when,  upon  my 
admiring  the  extreme  solidity  and  apparent 
antiquity  of  it,  he  told  me  I  was  sitting  in 
Shaktpeart',  chair,  and,  in  proof  of  it,  pointed 
out  to  me  the  arms  of  the  poet  and  his  ini- 
tials carved  in  the  back  of  it.  Being  a  little 
incredulous,  I  did  not  admit  these  matters 
to  be  at  all  a  proof  of  what  he  asserted  ;  I 
could  not  hut  admit  that  it  had  all  the  ap- 


bard,  but  my  scepticism  required  better  evi- 
dence to  confirm  the  presumed  fact  of  the 
piece  of  furniture  having  been  his.  Upon  a 
little  further  inquiry,  I  found  (hat  Mr.. 
Kelley  had  got  this  chair  of  Ireland,  and  it 
at  once  occurred  to  my  mind,  that  it  had 
been  part  and  parcel  of  his  deception  in 
the  matters  of  Vortigern  and  Roweua,  and  I 
more  than  suspected,  and  do  still  more  than 
suspect,  that  the  arms  and  die  initial! 
were  die  work  of  Ireland  himself,  or  some 
friend  of  his,  concerned  in  that  plot  on  the 
play-going  and  play-reading  public.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  Mr.'KeHey  told  roe  he  had 
been  offered  ten  guineas  for  it  «&*■' 
warranty,  and  that,  a  short  time  back, 
lady  bad  borrowed  it  of  him  to  1 
of  it;  so  much  importance  being  still  at- 
tached to  this  Shakspcarian  chair  of  Ire- 
land's, but  which,  1  have  no  doubt,  is  as 
much  a  forgery  as  the  play.  Your  mention 
of  William  Henry  Ireland,  and  his  dramatic 
imposition,  recalled  this  cinmmstancc  to  my 
mind,  and,  if  you  do  not  think  it  too  triflm? 
for  the  columns  of  The  Literary  ChnMr, 
h  is  much  at  your  service. 

 CROCKERY,  Jr*. 

CHIMNEY-SWEEPS  AND  ALBUMS. 

To  the  EdUor  of  the  Literary  Chromek. 
Mr.  Editor,  —  In  your  column  entitled 
'The  Bee,'  I  saw,  a  week  or  two  since,  some 
reference  made  to  a  book  called  'TneOunv 
ney-sweeper's  Album,'  tending  to  pba»  «  » 
a  ridiculous  point  of  view :  a  circumstance 
which  could  only  have  arisen  from  the  writer's 
ignorance  of  the  book^  I  am  certain.  j«b- 
bee  would  have  found  honey  in  the  Album 
more  sweet  to  his  heart  than  any  play  of  *ti 
such  a  black  and  white  subject  could  offer  to 
his  fancy,  had  it  really  fallen  into  his  hands, 
and,  therefore,  I  will  not  apologize  for  offer- 
inga  short  account  of  it. 

The  design  of  the  Album  is  twofold, 
partly  to  render  the  situation  of  those  poor 
little  wretches  called « climbing-boys,'  objects 
of  universal  attention  and  commiseration, 
and  partly  to  assist  certain  funds  subscribed 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  their  hard  state 
into  Parliament,  and  furthering  the  use  of 
machinery,  to  supersede  their  labour.  The 
work  originated  with  that  excellent  poet  and 
admirable  man,  Mr.  Montgomery,  who  wrote 
to  a  great  number  of  authors,  requesting  each 
to  provide  an  article  for  the  purpose ;  and, 
since  all  answered  his  letters,  in  terms  of 
tenon  as  to  the  design,  it  is  to  he 


regretted  that  they  held  the  subject  too  much 
in  view,  and,  because  it  was  certainly  a  very 
unpoetical  one,  did  not  offer  a  substitute; 
in  consequence  of  which,  the  '  Chimney- 
sweeper's Album*  is  not  so  rich  as  it  ought  to 
have  been,  although  far  from  contemptible. 

One  half  of  the  book,  and  in  my  opouoi. 
far  the  most  interesting  half,  is  occupied  with 
details  of  the  hardships  suffered  by  these 


ETS 


abulpessM 
for  abolishing  this  species  of  home  slavery, 
but  which  was  lost  in  the  Lords.  There  is 
something  in  these  simple  truths,  homely  a' 

ana  mey  are  so  presentea  as  «©  oe  rewi 
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rth  great  interest.  The  rest  of  the  volume 
us  various  pieces  of  poetry,  by  the  editor, 
b«t,  it  ■  true,  I  cannot  say  his  best ;  a  very 
stautiful  narrative  poem,  by  a  lady  of  Hull, 
*hciie  name  I  have  forgotten  ;  an  essay  by 
Mn.  Siemdale,  who  wrote  '  Vignettes  of 
Dahnhue;'  some  exquisite  stanzas  by  Neele; 

■  lilMlilL  merit,'  by  friends  of  Mr.  Mont- 
l*ssery. 

It,  by  rendering  a  work,  highly  meritorious 
a  its  design,  more  known,  I  should  be  the 
nraos  of  exciting  any  person  to  think  on  the 
subject  of  these  infant  sufferers,  I  shall  be 
irdjr  happy,  for  it  is  certain  that  we  daily 
pre  attention  to  things  far  less  worthy  of  it, 
and  that,  within  the  Last  few  days,  the  public 


a j*  interesting  to  biography 
•*»  bi  bat  one  pursuit  in 
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ur\»Mirr.  t i i LOCH,  IX.  D. 
»  uri  devoted  to  literature  or  science  rarely 
i  which  are  considered 
the  individual 
in  view  holds  on 
feewtenourofhiswayw 
"«t  tones  which,  although   they  might 
««a  sb  memoirs  with  anecdote,  would 
pMkdefeat  the  fust  purpose  of  his  heart 
"f*  s>  however,  not  only  a  gratification, 
■*  sj  instructive  lesson,  to  be  acquired  in 
■*ugthe  progress  of  genius  from  an  aoom 
*  becomes  a  giant  oak,  and,  if  it  does 
**  raise  its  bead  over  the  forest,  takes  a 
(vwxl  station  there. 
IV  unobtrusive  habits  and  dispositions  of 


prevent  us  from  learning 
teeret  springs  and  impulses  by  which 
far  panaris  have  been  directed,  and  we 
'rJv  know  them  by  their  fruits ;  and, 
•tjcumh  the  writer  of  this  memoir  was  long 
J-1'  nunutely  acquainted  «ith  the  much- 
**reaed  subject  of  it,  yet  he  fears  it  will  not 
'V"J  be  considered  an  imperfect,  but  a 


Alexander  Tilloch  was  a  native  of  Glas- 
where  he  was  bom  on  the  28th  of 
FfftraarVj  1750  ;  his  parents  were  highly 
**p*ctable,  and  he  received,  what  in  Scot- 
"> '  is  more  easily  attained  than  in  Eng- 
hnd,—  a  college  education.    We  are  not 
^vne  that  in  his  youth  he  particularly  dis- 
'-■ -pushed  himself  by  his  studies  ;  indeed, 
*  «M  eotsftteotionally  a  deep  thinker,  and 
^weqoentiy  his  education  was  more  solid 
'^specious.   Glasgow  is  a  great  trading 
-***-%y  commerce  iu  sons  have  acouired 
T  -alth,  and  it  was  natural  enough  that  a 
;<»ag  man  who  had  not  displayed  any 
■^nwdinary  inclination  for  any  particular 
•itaniBon  should  be  destined  to  a  pursuit 
which  the  great  mass  of  his  fellow  citizens 
•ere  engaged.    A  mind  like  that  of  ' Mr. 
''-loch  could  not,  however,  brook  the  drud- 
of  trade,  and  whfle  yet  a  very  young 
^  we  and  him  devoting  his  attention  to 


process  of  the  art :  how  successful  he  was 
will  at  once  be  perceived,  when  we  state 
that  he  discovered  and  practised  stereotype 
printing. 

We  shall  perhaps  be  told  that  this  art  was 
practised  by  Winder  Mey  and  Mullen,  at 
Leyden,  about  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  some  antiquaries  even  assert  that  it 
"  nown  to  the  Romans.  Without,  bow- 
,  entering  into  an  inqniry  wltich,  bow- 
interesting,  is  foreign  to  our  present 
purpose,  we  may  remark  that  the  art  was 
lost,  and  that  at  the  death  of  Vander  Mey  the 
art  of  printing  with  solid  blocks  ceased.  It  is 
true  that  about  the  year  1725  Mr.  Ged,  a 
jeweller  of  Edinburgh,  though  unacquainted 
with  what  Vander  Mey  had  done,  devised 
the  plan  of  printing  from  plates,  and,  in  1 736, 
with  the  aid  of  a  son  whom  he  bad  ap- 
prenticed to  a  printer,  published  an  edition 
of  Sallust,  which  was  printed  from  metallic 
plates  Another  work,  '  The  Life  of  God  in 
the  Soul  of  Man,'  was  also  printed  by  the 
Geds  in  1742  ,  but  so  much  was  this  art 
undervalued,  that  these  works  were  the  only 
evidences  of  the  art  Ged  has  left ;  and 
when,  in  1751,  his  son  attempted  to  pro- 
secute it,  he  met  with  to  little  encourage- 
ment that  he  abandoned  his  design,  and 
went  to  Jamaica,  where  he  died.  With  him 
the  art  sunk  a  second  time  into  utter  oblivion. 

To  Alexander  Tilloch  the  public  is  in- 
debted for  the  second  revival,  or  rather  dis- 
covery (and  such,  in  fact,  it  really  was),  of 
stereotype  printing  ;  for,  in  a  brief  account 
which  he  published  in  The  Philosophical 
Magazine,  vol.  10,  he  states,  in  a  maimer 
which  must  convince  the  most  sceptieal,  that 
he  made  the  discovery  without  knowing  any 
thing  whatever  of  Geds  previous  attempts, 
like  Ged,  he  was  no  printer  himself,  and 
was  led  solely  by  the  force  of  what  logicians 
call  the  sufficient  moon  to  see  that  founding 
whole  plates  of  types  was  quite  as  practica- 
ble a  thing  as  founding  single  types.  He 
communicated  his  ideas  on  the  subject  to 
Mr.  Foulis,  the  eminent  printer  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow,  who  furnished  him  with 
a  page  of  types  ready  set  up,  or  composed, 
for  his  first  experiment,  winch  had  sufceiehi 
success  to  induce  him  to  try  others,  and  corr- 
vinced  Mr.  Foulis  that  plates  could  be  pro- 
duced capable  of  yielding  impressions  not  to 
be  distinguished  from  those  taken  from  types. 
Mr.  Tilloch  and  Mr.  Foulis  agreed  to  prose- 
cute the  art  in  partnership.  They  took  out 
patents  for  it  in  England  and  Scotland  ;  and 
several  small  volumes  were  actually  printed 
from  plates  made  by  them,  and  the  impres- 
sions sold  to  the  booksellers,  without  any  in- 
timation of  their^  beiug  printed  out  of  the 

nature  induced  them  to  lay  aside  the  busi- 
ness for  a  time,  and  others  supervened  to 
prevent  them  ever  resuming  it.  '  At  the 
time  of  the  discovery,'  says  Mr.  Tilloch,  with 
a  great  deal  of  philosophic  candour,  '  I  flat- 
tered myself  that  we  were  original ;  and  with 
these  sanguine  ideas,  which  are  natural  to  a 


pated  by  a  Mr.  Ged  of  Edinburgh,  who  had 
printed  books  from  letter-press  plates  about 
fifty  years  before.  The  knowledge  of  this 
fact  lessened  the  value  of  the  discovery  so 
much  in  my  estimation,  that  1  felt  but  little 
anxiety  to  be  known  as  a  second  inventor; 
and,  but  for  the  persevering  attempts  of  others 
to  deprive  Ged  of  the  fame  his  memory  so 
justly  merits,  and  which  he  dearly  earned,  I 
might  still  have  remained  silent.' 

The  attempts  here  alluded  to  were  made 
by  the  French,  who  are  never  behind-hand 
in  claiming  the  merit  of  a  new  discovery. 

From  Glasgow  Mr.  Tilloch  came  to  Lon- 
don, where,  soon  after  his  arrival,  he  became 
ooe  of  the  proprietors  of  The  Star  evening 
newspaper:  about  this  time,  the  events  in 
France  assumed  an  absorbing  interest,  and 
the  attention  of  Mr.  Tilloch  was  diverted 

habits  to  politics ;  he  took  an  active  share 
in  conducting  that  journal,  and  the  articles 
he  wrote  were  distinguished  by  their  vigour 
and  independence.  His  mind,  however, 
soon  turned  to  his  favourite  studies,  and,  per- 
ceiving the  want  of  a  monthly  scientific 
journal,  he  commenced  The  Philosophical 


Magazine,  which  he  conducted  with  great 
ability  ;  latterly,  in  conjunction  with  his  able 
coadjutor,  Mr.  Taylor.  This  has  been  foU 


young'  man,  indulged  the  hopes  of  reaping 
some  fame  al  least  from  the  discovery  ;  nay, 
I  was  even  weak  enough  to  feel  vexed  when 
found  that  I  had  been  auttci- 


lowed  by 
so  that  almost 
journal. 

Dr.  Tilloch  was  always  an  active  philan- 
thropist, and  be  saw  with  pain  and  regret  the 

numerous  victims  which  every  year  suffered 
fur  forging  Bank  of  England  notes :  he  ra- 
tionally felt,  that  in  proportion  as  forgery  was 
rendered  difficult,  it  would  be  infrequent; 
and  he  devoted  his  whole  soul  to  the  plan  of 
making  such  a  note  as  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  imitate  without  detection.  In  this  he 
felt  assured  he  had  succeeded,  and  he  sutx 
mitted  the  result  of  his  labours  to  the  govern- 
or and  directors  of  the  Bank  of  England. 
We  are  far  from  thinking  that  these  gentle- 
men did  not  regret  the  loss  of  life  then  prose- 
cutions annually  occasioned,  but  certain  it  ia 
that  they  long  issued  notes  which  an  engrav- 
er's apprentice,  who  had  only  been  a  few 
months  at  the  business,  might  imitate,  so  as 
to  evade  ordinary  scrutiny.  They  listened 
to  Mr.  Tilloch,  admired  the  ingenuity  of  the 
note  he  exhibited,  but  did  nothing  more :  so 
true  is  the  observation  of  Pope,  that — 

'Truths  would  you  teacb,  and  save  a  1 
land,— 

All  bear,  none  aid  yon,  and  few  1 

The  Bank  of  England  did  not  adopt  the 
proposed  plan,  or  indeed  any  other ;  and,  al- 
though Dr.  Tilloch  had  devoted  years  to  ma- 
ture it,  and  had  incurred  great  expenses,  yet 
he  got  no  compensation ;  perhaps  he  dis- 
dained to  ask  it,  for  the  Bank  Directors  are 
too  liberal  a  body  to  be  suspected  of  refusing 
so  fair  a  claim.  The  note  invented  by  Dr. 
Tilloch  is  extremely  curious,  but,  although 
we  have  one  of  them  before  us,  we  are  quite 
at  a  loss  to  describe  it;  we  trust,  however, 
that  the  process  by  which  it  was  obtained 
has  not  perished  with  its  ingenious  inventor. 

The  steam-engine  was  another  subject  to 
which  Dr.  Tilloch  devoted  his  comprehensive 
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mind,  and  we  have  the  best  reasons  for  stat-. 
in ir  that  the  improvement  made  on  tins  use- 
ful and  mighty  machine  which  goes  under 
the  name  of  Woolf* s  engine,  were  suggested 
and  matured  principally  by  Dr.  Tilloch ; 
nor  did  even  age  or  sickness  prevent  his 
labours  in  order  to  render  the  steam-engine 
still  more  complete,  for,  among  the  list  of 
new  patents,  we  find  one  dated  the  1 1th  of 
January  last,  only  fifteen  days  before  his 
death,  *To  Alexander  Tilloch,  of  Islington, 
Doctor  of  laws,  for  his  invention  or  disco- 
very of  an  improvement  in  the  steam-engine, 
or  in  the  apparatus  connected  therewith,  and 
also  applicable  to  other  useful  purposes.'  We  • 
trust  that  this  discovery  will  not  be  lost  to  ' 
the  world,  aud  we  intreat  ha  executors  to 
examine,  with  great  care,  the  papers  Dr. 
Tilloch  has  left,  not  doubting  but  that  some 
of  his  valuable  observations  and  inventions 
may  he  recorded  and  rendered  available. 

It  was  not,  however,  either  to  political  or 
scientific  subjects  that  Dr.  Tilloch  confined 
his  inquiries ;  he  was  even  partial  to  theolo- 
gical subjects,  and  about  twelve  months  ago 
published  a  work,  on  which  he  had  been 
long  engaged,  on  the  Apocalypse.  This 
i  was  introductory,  and  had  his  health 
nld  have  been  followed  by 
i  on  the  same  subject ;  it  is  allowed  to 
be  a  masterly  performance  displaying  much 
critical  acumen,  lingual  knowledge,  patient 
investigation,  and  deep  research. 

Dr.  Tilloch  was  somewhat  of  a  connois- 
seur; he  has  left  a  few  good  pictures,  a 
valuable,  though  not  large,  eoltecu'on  of 
an  excellent  library,  and  several 
i  which  exhibit  a  fir*,  taste ;  the  library 
"  i  will,  we  believe,  be  sold  in  the 
of  the  spring,  and  are  well  worthy  the 
attention  of  the  public. 

In  private  life,  Dr.  Tilloch  was  particularly 
amiable,  in  conversation  at  once  cheerful 
and  profound ;  he  possessed  great  acuteness 
of  olwervation,  and  an  uncompromising  firm- 
ness of  character:  his  style  of  writing  was 
rather  strong  titan  elegant,  but  generally  ap- 
posite to  the  subject  in  hand,  and  he  was 
never  verbose. 

We  have  already  suited  that  Dr.  Tilloch 
was  a  proprietor  of  The  Star  newspaper; 
he  also  for  many  years  took  an  active  snare 
in  conducting  that  journal,  but  other  subjects 
began  to  attract  hts  attention,  and,  for  the 
last  five  years.  Tie  Star  has  been  princi- 
pally, suxf  for  the  last  four  years,  entirely  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  gentleman  whe  at 
present  conducts  it ;  indeed,  the  extreme  ill 
health  of  Dr.  Tilloch,  for  upwards  of  four 
incapacitated  him  for  the 
J  of  a  daily  journal,  and  few  per- 
except  those  of  an  active  mind  like 
himself,  would  have  been  able  to  devote  any 
time  to  pursuits,  literary  or  scientific.  Se- 
vere, indeed,  were  his  sufferings,  and  for 
three  years  at  least,  we  believe,  he  was  unable 
to  sleep  in  his  bed  :  at  length.  Death  (and  in 
such  a  case  he  could  scarcely  be  unwelcome) 
released  him  from  all  his  sufferings,  on  the 
26th  of  January  last.  In  person,  Dr.  Til- 
loch was  rather  tall,  and  well  proportioned, 
with  a  fine  intellectual  countenance.  He 
has  left  one  daughter,  married  to  Mr.  Gait, 


the  author  of  The  Annals  of  the  Parish',  and 
we  know  not  how  many  more  popular  Scotch 
novels. 

ORIGINAL  POETRY. 

0*  THE  RECENT  OEATII  OP  A  BEI0VED 
RELATIVE. 

I  saw  her  as  in  agony  she  lay 
Upon  her  death-couch.— Gracious  heaven  ! 
long  years 

Had  flown  away  since  last,  in  happy  day*, 

That  face  of  paleness  and  of  sorrow  I 

Beheld  with  beauty  crowned.    Ah  me,  how 

changed ! — 
Tlie  marble  brow  was  there,  but  O,  how  wan  ! 
And  oo  it  stood  (be  cold  and  clammy  drops 
Hut  suffering  nature  weep*  at  every  pote, 
W'ben  soul  and  body,  thoae  companions  dear, 
Take  their  eternal  parting  ! —  Still  litem  strayed 
Upon  that  brow  a  raven-shining  lock, 
H.ilf  veiling  her  sweet  eye,  like  a  dark  cloud 
Hp  jo  the  sunny  west,  when  the  evening  ray 
Struggles  to  fling  its  farewell  glory  fortU  — 
And  O,  bow  changed  that  check,  o'er  which 

the  rose — 
The  laughing  rose— of  high  intelligence 
Spread  its  vermilion  bloom,  and  sweetly  won 
The  homage  of  the  heart— the  ghostly  hue 
Aud  dimness  of  a  long  dark  night  usurp 
That  shrine  of  loveliness,  Uirough  which  the 

soul 

Shone  forth  in  all  its  immortality 

Of  energy  and  thought,  as  sunbeams  dart 

Through  the  deep  crimson  .blushing  clouds  of 

morn. 

Her  lips,  that  onoe  were  of  the  rosebud's  dye, 
That  peeps  the  greeu  moss  through,  are  paler 
now 

Than  the  last  snowdrop  flower  '—What  wreck 
is  here! 

O,  there  is  nothing  left  of  beauty's  pomp 
Save  the  full  darkness  of  her  star-like  eye, 
That  twinkles  feebly  o'er  the  evening  cloud 
Ere  its  eternal  silting  ! 

0,to  me 

This  change  is  sudden,  sad,  and  terrible  ! 
As  if  a  western  hurricane  had  pass'd 
Athwart  an  island  paradise,  and  turned 
To  desolate  ruin  all  its  blooming  bowers  I 
O,  as  I  on  thy  faded  form  do  gaze, 
The  thoughts  of  other  days  rush  o'er  my  soul : 
Thy  death-dimmed  countenance  on  me  reflects, 
Like  the  pale  moon,  the  shadows  of  past  joys  j 
When  in  our  early  days  we  walked  the  groves, 

lark  **'  C  mOUBU  ° 

Pour  her  sun-lighted  music  to  the  morn  ; 
Or  listened,  in  the  wood-bower's  primroaeshade, 
To  notes  of  thrush  or  purple-bosomed  dee— 
When,  on  the  ocean  marge,  at  set  of  sua. 
We  wandered,  hand  in  hand,  while  from  the 

waves, 

And  their  dim  caverns,  came  aerial  strains 
Upon  the  ses-breeie  wild,  that  seemed  the  song 
Of  mermaids  on  some  distant  surge-laved  rock, 

that 


to  wake, 

smil'dst, 


O'er  earth  and  sea  am 

With  feeble  hand,  my 
While  ou  my  simple  lay  thou  kindly  smi 
Like  star-attended  Diau,  when  she  flings 
and  to  the  song,— 


And  fondly 
give 

Reality  and  substance— fondly  tbonrht 
The  world, wliich  lay  before  us  dress 'd  in  flowers 
And  sunlight  smiles,  was  one  vast  paradise 
Of  joy  and  tplendour  —  Fate  soon  purled  us,— 
And  soon  I  found  the  world  a  bowling  waste, 
A  desert,  beat  with  storms,  whose  horrid  shades 
Haunted  a  thousand  cruel  beasts  of  prey! 
Where  all  the  flowers  that  happiness  put  forth 
Withered  beneath  chill  sorrow  s  baneful  drops, 
And  pleasure's  beam,  with  momentary  glance. 
Shone  *mid  the  clouds  of  care,  as  sunlight 
gleams 

Across  the  darkened  flimament,  and  dies 
Amid  the  thunder-tempest  '--Years  have  pasi'd, 
Aud  home  their  load  of  misery  along,— 
Aud  now  we  meet  again,  to  part  for  ever! 
And  this  is  earth  ' 

O,  never,  never,  rill  this  gloomy  hour 
Did  I  lean  weeping  o'er  a  dying  fm 
In  all  the  agonies  1  have  eoduied, 
That  anguish  stilt  was  spared  me. 

'  Cease  those  tears,' 
Faintly  she  whispered,  'do  not  mourn  for  me  : 
I'm  past  nil  tears,  and  dry  fa  swrrow's  (bust— 
I  have  lust  sight  of  Use  dull  shades  of  life, 
Where  all  at  best  is  bitterness  and  change : 
The  glorious  scenes  ol  immortality 
Are  dawning  brighter  on  me  every  hour ! 
There  shines  a  splendour  inexpressible. 
To  which  the  star*  and  sunbeams  shadows  ate! 
It  is  the  light  that  from  the  portal  streams 
Of  heaven  and  blessed ocss— no  mortal  tongue 
Can  paint  what  1  behold  around  the  gates 
Of  new  Jerusalem — what  shapes  of  pomp 
And  an  unworldly  glory  wait  in*  there ! 
I  see  them  brightest  when  these  eyes  are  cl 

O,  haste  to  follow  me— the  pangs  of  death 
Will  soon  be  o'er— farewell,  a  last  farewell! 
Till  we  shall 

1885.  i.r.r. 


FINE  ARTS. 

PAklS  IN  LONDOS. 

The  Model  of  Paris  now  exhibiting  at  the 
Western  Exchange,  Bond  Street,  is  but  a 
very  moderate  and  unsatisfactory  kind  of  af- 
fair :  it  is,  in  fact;  rather  clumsily  executed 
than  otherwise,  nor  does  it  display  alto- 
gether the  best  taste ;  for  the  pavement  of 
the  streets  is  left  ipiite  white, — which  is  by 
no  meaus  the  true  Parisian  complexion,— 
and  the  houses  seem  to  be  all  of  one  pattern, 
and  possess  as  little  of  the  physiognomy  of 
those  of  the  French  capital  as  can  well  be 
imagined,  lieing  merely  general  indica- 
tions of  houses,  without  any  attempt  at 
character  or  verisimilitude.  We  certainly 
did  not  expect  to  find  the  fac-simile  of  each 
individual  dwelling,  but  we  did  hope  to  see 
a  greater  degree  of  accuracy.  Such  I 
induce  us  very  much  to  question  th 
ness  of  the  model  as  to  many  other  ] 
lars,  and  we  doubt  whether  the 
laid  down  with  any  precision,  either  as  to 
width  or  as  to  the  heigth  of  the  building*. 
We  observed  to  the  attendant,  that  there  was 
no  scale  marked  on  any  part  of  it,  to  enable 
the  spectator  to  judge  of  the  proportions  on 
which  he  informed  us  that  the  model  was 


one-thousandth  part  of  Paris  itself,  whirh 
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— I  Nation  occupied  no 
more  ground  than  the  site  of  our  St.  Paul's. 
Even  *3»e  public  buildings,  and  those  archi- 
tectural objects  which  ought  to  have  been 
to  furnished  as  to  bear  a  minute  inspection, 
are  but  clumsily  executed,  and  are  in  a  style 
more  resembling  the  little  sugar-plum  edi- 
fices of  a  confectioner  than  any  thing  els* ; 
wd  are  of  one  uniform  cold  chalky  hue.  If 
not  all,  at  least  the  nearer  edifices  ought  to 
kave  exhibited  somewhat  of  neabiess  and  of 
Hrtal ;  this,  however,  is  so  for  from  being 
the  case,  that  the  Barrirrrs,  many  of  which 
•re  *ery  ornamental  structures,  are  done 
in  a  bungling  manner.   Those  who  know 
nothing  whatever  of  Paris, — who  have  not 
eren  studied  a  map  of  it, '  may  perhaps  be 
interested  in  this  model,  and  learn  some- 
thing from  it;  but  few  besides  will  de- 
rr»*  either  pleasure  or  information  from  it  ; 
and  many  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  be,  like 


THE  DRAMA. 

DaraT-I_»NE  Theatre. — MasaaicUo  reign- 
ed but  one  night  at  this  dieatre.   Why  the 
P«*ce  was  withdrawn  we  know  not,  for  we 
tare  certainly  seen  many  dramas  more  deci- 
•■"►hrooodemned,  and  yet  tried  for  a  few 
*>fc_  We  hear  that  it  was  withdrawn  on 
*«wBtof  M r.  K  can's  refusing  to  appear  in  it 
»  <«woa  time.    There  is  no  other  novelty  at 
theatre.    Kean  plays  tragedy  twice  a 
■mtoexaeUent  bouses,  .jOn  Monday  night, 
^  he  played  Glo'ster,  in  RidLr£ 
Jfi  the  receipt,  were  £512.   The  orato- 
nn  it  this  house  commence  to-morrow  (Fri- 
«♦  »  evening.   Tbey  boast  much  attraction, 
wnwmmence  with  a  new  cantata,  by  Weber, 
■••we  nunc,  as  a  composer,  has  been  fixed 
o  tto  country  by  the  excellent  music  in  his 
lkr         "ft.  We,  of  course,  shall  reserve 
for  opinion  until  we  hear  the  piece. 

Covest-Cabde*  Theatre,— Miss  Foote 
u  sJl  the  magnet  of  attraction  here,  and  all 
«*  country  managers  are  contending  for  her, 
about  live  times  the  salary  they 
•oald  have  given  her  six  months  ago.  The 
oratorios  have  commenced  under  the  direc- 
,J0S  of  Mr.  Hawes;  they  are  well  got 
Hs  and  the  talents  of  Braham,  Sapio,  Miss 
"uon.  Miss  Graddon,  Miss  Stephens,  Sue. 
on  scarcely  fail  to  be  attractive. 
ExcLisa  Opera-House.— Mr.  BarUey 
«-wned  his  admirable  agronomical  If* 
«*rei  « this  theatre ;  he  illustrates  this  fnter- 
<*h*X  scieuce  by  some  beautiful  machinery. 
Sidler's  Wilis  if  to  open  on  a  grand 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Thomas 
iMdm.   The  house  will  be  much  enlarged 


kind  communications  of  numerous  literary 
friends)  many  interesting  particulars,  never 
before  published,  of  the  king's  welcome  re- 
ception in  various  corporation  towns,  and 
of  his  entertainment  in  the  hospitable  man- 
sions of  the  nobility  and  gentry  whom  he 
honoured  by  his  visits.  Complete  copies 
are  also  repinted  of  sev  eral  tracts  of  extreme 
rarity,  not  to  be  separately  obtained  but  at 
an  enormous  expense;  amongst  which  are 
all  the  masques  at  court,  during  the  22 
years  of  that  monarch's  reign,  including 
those  performed  by  the  gentlemen  of  the 
inns  of  court,  and  as  many  of  the  Loudon  Pa- 
geants of  the  period  as  can  be  met  with.  Illus- 
trated by  historical,  topographical,  biogra- 
phical, and  bibliographical  notes,  collected 
during  die  researches  of  not  less  than  half 
a  century. — Tim  work  is  printed  uniform! 
with  the  Progresses  of  Queen  Elirabeth 
and  will  form  three  ' 


WEEKI.T  METEOROLOOICAL  JOVRXAL. 


Rain. 

Cloudy. 

Fait. 

Foggy. 

Fair. 

Cloudy. 

Do. 


ar's  Minuet;'  and  other  tunes; 
he  was  nine  yean  of  age,  he  co 
yeral  oratorios,  particularly  the  oratorio  "of 
Uudi,  composed  when  he  was  only  eight 

JTRIvn '  ^"J"*'  °*»nK  on  *  vMt  to 
old  Mr.  Wesley,  was  shown  this  oratorio, 
when,  after  perusing  it  with  great  attention, 
he  praised  it  in  terms  of  the  highest  admira- 
tion, and  said,  1  Nature  lias  given  to  this 
child,  by  intuition,  what  it  has  cost  me 
years  of  close  application  to  acquire/ 

Antutttcs  and  Provocative*. — The  ancients 
imagined  that  certain  plants  possessed  the 
quality  of  preventing  intoxication  ;  and,  with 
diat  view,  they  bound  their  beads  with 
wreaths  of  ivy,  vervain,  and  parsley ;  yet, 
with  whimsical  inconsistency,  they  used  pro- 
vocatives to  promote  drinking,  which  may 
fairly  vie  widi  the  anchory  toasts  awl  devilled 
biscuits  of  the  moderns.  In  Horace,  we 
are  told  that, — 

'  Stew'd  shrimps  and  Afric  cockles  shall  excite 
A  jaded  drinker's  languid  appetite.* 

IMPROMPTU  OJT  BEARIKO  A  JOVXQ  LA  BY 
SIKO  MISS  TREE'S  FAVOURITE  AIR,  'RID 

me  niscocRSE.' 
Lady,  your  tones,  so  sweet  and  free, 

Would  in  i  te  bad  singers  pout ; 
For  though  you  may  not  be  A  Trtt,    .  ; 
You  are  a  branch  |~ 


THE  BSE, 

OK,  PACTS,  PAXCI8S,  AND  RECOLLECTIONS. 
CALCULATIONS  ON  THE  ACE  OF  MAW. 

Supposing  a  person  to  have  completed  his 
sixty-second  year,  he  will  have  lived  22,630 
days,  543,120  hours,  32,587,200  minutes, 
and  his  pulse  will  have  throbbed,  reckoning 
74  pulsations  in  r  minute,  upwards  of  2,4  U 
millions  of  times.  ».  D#  9, 

ON  WIT  AND  WISDOM. 

As  the  fair  rose  exceeds  its  prickly  shell, 
So  wiadom's  flowers  the  brain  of  wit  excel ; 
Learn,  then,  betimes  her  sacred  laws  to  prise, 
And  rightly  judge  of  witiy  men  and  wise. 

THE  TAILOR'S  IMPROMPTU. 

Young  Edward  "s  a  man  of  a  thousand,  you  say, 

Indeed  a  most  pr<umUing  youth  , 
Ht  pWftu  well,  but  I 'd  rather  he ', 


We 


AND  SCIENCE . 

at  Mr.  Nichols,  that 
literature,  has  in  the  press,  and 
^ily  ready  for  publication,  a  collection  of 
rrojressea,  Processions,.,  and  Public 
'  rtrmiinssnts  of  King  James  the  First, 
patei  uniformly  with  the  Progresses  of 
Wast*  *^oL-th.    It  will  contain  (by  the 


me  to  tell  you 

TV  Stump  Cup.— The  cordial  stirrup  cup 
of  the  Scotch  and  I  rish  has  its  origin  in  the 
parting  cup,  the  poculum  bom  genii,  of  the  an- 
cients. When  the  Roman  supper  was  end- 
ed, as  it  began,  with  libations  to  the  gods, 
prayers  were  offered  for  the  safety  and  pros- 
perity of  the  host,  whore  health  was  drunk  at 
the  same  time,  during  the  reign  of  the  Csr- 
sars,  as  that  of  the  emperor ;  and  a  last  cup 
was  quaffed  to  one  general  'good  night  ' 
This  custom,  which  was  continued  for  ages, 
was  long  religiously  adhered  to  by  our  hospi- 
table ancestors,  unttl  it  was  exploded  by  the 
cold  refinement  of  modern  manners. 

Mmical  Precocity. — Samuel  Wesley,  the 
brother  of  Charles,  when  three  years  old,  at- 
tempted to  play  '  God  save  the  King,' « Fish- 


'Mupso 


STRAPPING. 

The  ladles,  God  I 
They're  um*t 
clever, 

While  around  their  fine 
are  napping, 
That  they  must  not  1 

so  surly, 
When  wishing  to  ] 
or  early, 

Should  give,  what  they  seem  so  to  love,— 

«  pood  .trapping  !  l.M.  L. 


sta  i 

State  at  tbt  Mexican  . 
3  vols.  IV— Letter*  oo  U»  ! 
Nicolas' »  Catalogue  of  Heralds' '. . 
.el  •  Veterinary  Leetnree,  part  t.  8»o.  IB,.- A  Day  in 
Steve  Gardens,  9<  — 8«iU,en  t  Liverpool,  Svo.  let.— 
Braukea'e  Hilary  of  St.  Helena,  Svo.  1**— Lake'* 
Joanna!  of  the  Madras  Amy.  »»o.  with  4to.  vol.  of 
pWe^SSe— Tfca  Bar,  a  poem,  with  neees,  ■  ,  <W  — 
Pope's  Lettere  on  the  Origin,  Ite.  of  Shipping  and 
Commerce,  li  6>£— Pavlafi  Second  Journey  roand  the 
Library  of  a  Bibliomaniac,  8e. fli— Williams's  Defence 
of  Experimental  Religion,  7«. — Jernaaiem  Begalned,  a 
poem,  Svo.  R»  —Lionel  Lincoln,  by  the  aotaor  of  The 
Spy ,  S  rota,  tla.— Sketches  of  India,  r 
oo  the  Continent,  imperial  Svo.  lie. 


In  one  vol.  Svo.  10a.  6d.  board*,  the  third  edition  of 

C  KETCHES  of  UPPER  CANADA;  Do- 

*J   inrstic.  Local,  and  Characteristic!  to  whicti  are 
-■Hed,  Practical  Detaila  tor  the  Information  of  Enii- 
tou  of  every  Class,  and  aunie  Rerollectioui  of  tint 
••-4  Stalea  of  America. 

By  JOHN  HOWmOM, 
Of  the  Hon.  East  ludla  Company's  I 
Printed  for  Oliver  and  Boyd,  Edinburgh  |  I 
B.  Whlttaaer.  LoosW 

Speedily  trill  be  pabliabed,  by  I 
FOREIGN  SCENES  sod  TRAV 
A.TION8.  S  roW.  post  Svo. 


le 
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THE  LITERARY  CHRONICLE. 


ApADUAII,  or,  the  BLACK  PALACE: 

V>  a  Tragedy.  In  FI»*  Acta.  Dedicated,  l.y  parmi*- 
tktu,  to  L»tfy  Sarah  Rul>in*o« 

By  Mr*.  JAMIESON. 
•  M  see*  ri  I  :r  -  J  ■  m        je  me  tfoimie,  mail  ton*  a»r« 

la  mine  d'aruir  fait  nee .qoe  cnmulk 
Madeloa  —  Rc!  II  nmrrott  fti*  quclqut  chose  de  ce  que 

vmii  dlle*. 

Maacarilie  — Oh!  n«  for.  il  faudra  que  rtona  I*  voyioni.' 


.  Art-Man. 


Ju.t  pobUhed.  the  Second  Edition,  with  emwlderabl. 
Addition,  ia  two  voli.  8vo.  price  11*  boards, 

HERALDIC  ANOMALIES.— 
'  TV*  Author  of  this  publication  it  ■  mtu  of 
rxtemuve  trading,  a  tlsrairal  arholar,  a  gleaner  of 
clsnsr*  thing*,  east  of  a  humourist,  ami  a  eery  eater- 


Tbla  day  it  published,  in  thru  rots,  lirao  price  I8i 
board*, 

rpHE  HERMIT  IN  ITALY. ;  or,  Ob- 


■aa*  aa  tht  Manner*  aatd  Cuatom*  of  lb* 
•  at  tba  Commencement  of  tbe  Nineteenth 


Il«l,.ri.  at  tba 
Ceulary. 
•Wear,  much 


of  £*s^s'-LH  Oas. 
*U  for  Geo  B  Whittaker,  Ara- 


Tbe 

French  of  E  J»ey,  Author  of  •  the  Henait  of  tb« 
Chans***  d'Auttn.  «.<.. aad  A.  Jay.  Two  tola. Urao.  14* 

•  '  fVawataVo.  atkt  t».  Gd  board*, 

OUR  VILLAGE;  Sketches  of  Rural 
<      '    Character  aad  Sceoerv  *  . 

By  MARY  RUSSEL  M1TFORD. 
Author  ..f  -  Julian.'  .  Tragedy.  Second  Kditieo. 
'  The  Shetcbe*  uf  Country  Scarry,  ia  wl 
lotum*  ah  Baud*,  b»v*  earn  a  couviaciair,  air  of 
the  human  Igarta,  Interspersed  amoui 
touched  ia  each  a  laughter-loeing  ffouu-bummired 

lor  the  trau-Krut-nl  o\  *n  rtiic  hour-  — iiu*rt*-rly  Krview, 

^P^forGeo  B.  Whiltaker.  Are-Men*  Lane. 
Alto,  lately  pobli*hed, 

ALICE  ALLAN,  the  Country  Town,  aad  ether 
Tale*.  My  Alexander  Wilnon.  Pott  flvu.  8*.  Sd.  board ». 

'  We  bare  been  greatly  pJcaard  with  a  perusal  uf  the 
Tale,  which  form  Kit  volume.  Their  Moral  tendency 
it  **eetleat.  which  i.  up  aUgnt  praiae  •  but  tbey  bare 
Ute  further  uieiit  of  being  very  uiterntiug  auii  well- 
tuld  atorle*.* — Literary  Magnet,  Peb. 

SCENES  and  THOUGHTS,  ia  peat  floe.  7i. 64.  bd>. 

■  The  Scene*  iq  thin  volume  are  highly  descriptive, 
aad  tht  Thought*  are  aensible  aad  cacrrrL  Tht 
■rttlior.  throttgbont,  duplet*  a  rami  Reliable  tVeliog. 
seat  ia  an  tioqueat  advocate  in  the  cauae  of  orerality. 
The  art  idea  an  aa  arail-aeiat'trd  subject*,  aad  are 
altogether  uf  a  tlatmestic  nature,'— Literary  Chrauklc. 

Joat  pablithed,  tat  Sro.  price  7a  fld  board*. 

COMMENTARIES  on  DISEASES  of 
tht  STOMACH"  and  BOWELS  of  CHILDREN. 
By  ROBERT  DUNGLISON,  M  D 
LecfC  re.  on  Midwifery,  Ite.  kc 
VttoUS  lot  Geo.  H  Wh  Usacr,  Are  Maria  Lane. 

Alwt,  lately  puldudied. 
A  TREATISE  an  tbe  NATURE.  SY.MITOM8, 
and  CURE  a  CATARACT.  b>  nieaoi  intended  to 
ohvUU  the  Occurrence  of  Bliudu<-«»,  and  to  lupertcde 
tb»  common  Operation  of  Couching  and  Extraction, 
liliiatrated   by    Gate*,  denioiiatratmg  tba  Ease  aad 

s^e^a^ 

ByJoha  Scevcnaan.  Felloar  uf  the  Royal  College  ef 

I'liVStOLKGICAL  VIEWS  of  thr  STRtN  TtfllE, 
FUNCTIONS,  and  DISORDER*  of  the  STt»M  AOH 
aad  Al.lH t.NTAKY  OHUANS  of  tht  HUMAN 
7  ,  .  with  ObaeirttioM  «n  the  Qaalitiea  aad 
i  of  Feud  and  fermented  Liquor*,  and  on  the 
ice  of  Ciinule  and  Local  Slatiuu.  By  Tbuuia* 
re,  FUS..E  H  ».  rVliow  of  U»r  Ro»alt^ll.-ge  af 
lu  Lonnou,  Ave.   Second  Luitiou,  10,.  6d. 


Tbia  day  it 


N  A  RY  ! !  I 


k 


FITZALLEYNK  of  BERKELEY ;  a  Ro- 
avanec  of  the  ureaeat  Tiuteai  full  nf  Facta.  Fan- 
cies, and  Recotlectwn*,  Trial*  and  Tale*,  and  Strange 
Conceiti. 

By  BERNARD  IlLACKMANTLE. 
Author  of  tbe  Eugiiab  Spy,  etc  tut. 
London!  uubliabed  by  Sherwood,  J  ,„•,.  and  Co., 
Paler  noater  Row  ;  and  aold  try  the  Beokuiiler*  af  Glou- 
cester, Ctielteoham,  and  Bath 


llumoroua.  it  oaTer*  amuaemeul  Of  the  higheat 
beiag  illuttrated  by  nearly  One  Hundred  Deaigm  of 
the  ncbeat  graphic  talent  of  I  he  present  time,  princi- 
pally by  Cruikaneok,  bat  eoabinitig  siiecimmui  uf 
Rowlandton,  Wageinan,  lu  Thittj.aix  of  which  are 
froea  Copper-plates,  elciied,  aquatiated,  aad  coloured  ia 
the  choicest  (lylei  exhibiting  Portrait*  and  Scroe* 
from  Real  L<fc,  of  the  llluatriona,  Euiiuaat,  Eccentric, 
and  Notorious  in  every  rank  of  Society,  faithfully  dis- 
playing the  Lingual  Lucaharaa,  Cuatoma,  aad  Pecoli- 
antiet  most  worthy  ef  notice  in  the  Uuieersitita,  lac 
Metropolis,  and  Walerina 
Firat  Monthly  Part  of  the 
on  the  let  of  March. 

t  --■«--  .  t-  I  :-a.  -  -J  tnaaa 

L*7T><i<rn  .    p\a[F|t»frT'l  VJ 

PstrrnoaUr  Row 


The  cheapest  and  moat  ealertainiug  Anaaal  Work 
published,  price  10*.  6d.  boar  da,  illaat  rated  with 
Twenty  Humorous  Design*. 

•pHE  SPIRIT  of  the  PUBLIC  JOUR- 

*  NAUS,  for  the  Year  MM,  eaotainiac;  a  rich  aeitc 
tion  of  choice,  wittv,  and  amuaing  Articles.  Verse  and 
Pr.«».  froai  the  Daily,  Weekly,  and  Monthly  PE- 
RIODICAL PRESS.  Literary  and  Political  Pre- 
•eating  the  Reader  with  I  be  Spirit  of  the  John  Bull, 
tht  Epigram*  and  Jeux  d'E>prit  of  the  Morning  Chro- 
nicle, tiie  hnuiorxMi*  B'W  Street  Re|*irt*  ami  Varietie* 
of  the  Herald,  choice  Extract*,  Anecdote*  and  Facelhn, 
from  all  the  other  Paper*:  witty  Morceaax  from  the 
Mapiiinr*)  Srlectiea*  I  rem  the  Literary  Chronicle 
and  Literary  Gaaette  t  Vagariea,  Ongiaal  aad  Scarce  ; 
nffrrlng  a  grnler  ranrty  af  amasrmeut  than  we*  tser 
befort  cunipreared  into  One  Volume,  which.  It  la  pre- 
•umed,  will  be  found  a  great  desideratum,  either  at  a 
Work  of  Reference  or  Variety,  for  the  Library,  fire- 
side, or  Po«t-Cli«i*e. 

Coaiiebed  by  Sherwood.  Jones,  and  Co  .  Palrrneater 
Row;  where  aha  may  be  bad  a  New  Edition,  of  the 
Votnrue  for  1813,  price  10*  IW_  m  boards. 


THOMAS  ROSCOrS  ITALIAN  NOVELISTS. 
Just  pub  halted. 
In  fear  vola  crown  aVo  emhelliabed  with  highly 
Snishtd  Vignette  Tillea,  deaigntd  by  J.  Mil!*,  a.d 
engraved  by  C  Roll*,  R.  Robert*,  and  other  eminent 
Artists,  price  It.  4*  board*, 

THE  ITALIAN  NOVELISTS :  selected 
from  the  moat  approved  Authors  in  that  Lan- 
guage j  from  the  earliest  pcraud  dawn  to  the  close  uf 
tbe  eighteenth  century  :  arranged  ill  au  Hiatnrical 
and  Chronologies!  Seii*.  j  tranalated  from  the  Original 
Italian  ;  accompanied  with  Note*,  Critical  and  Biogra- 
phical.      By  THOMAS  ROSCOE,  Eaq. 

'  The  work  now  before  u.  baa  long  beea  a  dealdera- 
tam  in  Enaiialt  history.  Tht  biographical  notices  sre 
brief,, baa  compile,  anth  i nfanavalaaa :  and  wf  the 
translations  we  can  apeak  in  I  arms  of  uaqualiDcd  cum- 
mettdattOtt.' 

•  Into  aa  worthier  head*  could  the  Uak  hast  fallen, 
than  iato  those  of  Mr.  Rescue  i  lie  Ita*  both  the  iadaa 
try  for  reerarcb  aad  tbe  taate  hr  appeecialU>B  la 
ahwet,  thcat  volaroea  should  be  found  un  tbe  ebelie*  of 
all  lorer*  of  tbe  light,  but,  neveitbeie**,  loundatiaa  or- 
der of  literary  architecture.'—  Litem)  Oaiette. 
•ThaakatoMr.  Rotroe.  to  whoa*  and  ta  whose  fa. 


SOB 


mily  the  lilemry  worhl  ia  mack  iodeUed,  be  baa  now 
unfolded  lo  us  tbe  whole  region  of  Italian  romance; 
has  given  to  the  lorer*  of  ncttuu  a  new  aoarce  af  grati- 
ncAttoM :  and  to  oar  aaodern  playwrights  aa  almost  ia. 
exbauatible  fund  of  male riala,  ou  which  tbey  iuaj  graft 
lb  i r  tuperttmctarem' 

•  Mr.  atotcec "a  Italian  NoreUat*  ia oae  of  the  moat  en 
tertaiuiagworka  that  lu*  appearej  for  a  wag  lima.— 
Literary  Chronicle. 

Printed  for  Septlfl 
andW.andC 


Tltit  day  U  pabliahed,  price  Ja.  board*, 

CCKNES  ia  PALESTINE;  or, 

toe  TJlr  Avenger  i 
Academic  Dram* 

Thii  day  U  puuliahed,  ten.  j*.  Od. 

A SKITt  H  or" the  Pecuniarv  TranagctifiBe 
of  PALMER  arw)  Co.,  of  H y'derahad 
Printed  for  W  Simpkin  and  R.  Marshall, Sutwiarn' 

Hall  Court  Ludgar*  ItCrewt. 

Elegantly  printed,  ia  14  vol*,  fuolacap,  price  C*  as 
board*, 

T'ALES  and  MISCELLANEOUS 


B,  MARIA  EOUEWORTH 
Now  irsl  cellertnl.  and  printed  in  an  nttiforw  etJiiinn 
London  :  priated  for  R.  Huater ;  Baldwin,  Cradock, 
aad  Joy ;  I  nngraau,  Hnrat,  Iter  a.  Orma,  tad  Ca. . 
J.  Bw-ker  ■  Sherwood,  June*,  and  Co  ;  G.  B.  WkitU- 
ker  i  Harding,  Tripboak,  and  Lepard  ;  A  K.  Nenaiu 
aad  Co.;  R.  Scholeyj  R  S.un.leri,  T  Tegg;  Baanl- 
ton.  Adama.  and  Cu. ,  Simnkiu  aad  Marshall ;  T. Ma- 
ton  j  J  Duncan;  nod  Smith  and  Eider. 


On  Tuesday,  tbe  lit  of  March,  1811,  will  be  ptrbttuxa1' 

piiated  uy  Mr.  Daviton,  la  Stnto.  tmWlhthed  with 
a  fine  portrait,  by  Mr.  C-  Heath,  wot,  I,  price  la.  fld. 
in  extra  hoards  (containing  tbe  beautlea  ef  Kirat 
W1iil*),of 

TIIE  BEAUTIES  of  UTEIUTURE, 
conaiating  of  Claaalc  Selection*  from  tht  ned 
eminent  British  and  F,.ref»n  A  uthore. 

By  ALFRED  HOWARD,  Eaq. 
Val.  a,  containing  the  Btanttet  of  Cewper,  wrath  • 
Portrait,  will  be  poMiahed  on  Ute  tat.  of  April. 

A  Volume  will  iaaae  from  tho  pre**  every  mouth,  and 
the  whole  Ite  comprised  ia  40  volume*.  Each  eohiaat 
will  form  *  complete  work  *nd  may  he  pert  baaed  area- 
rately.  A  L>tt  of  the  Authors  whose  rrod*ctioat  an 
intended  to  appear,  will  he  painted  oa  tht  eeterof  the 
first  vnlume. 

Loud.ni:  printed  hf  T  Daviton.  foe  TheetmTegf, 
No.  73,  Cbeaptade:  alao  R.  QrtCa  and  Co.,  ttlmgawi 
aad  J  Camming,  Dunlin. 

SCOTT'S  MECHANICS'  MAGAZINE. 
Thii  day  It  published.  Willi  a  large  quarto  rngrariaX. 
N...  I.  ear  Jaauary.  to  he  cont inoed  Monthly,  arlet  Is 

THE  SCOTT'S  MECHANICS'  MAGA- 
ZINE, ainl  JOURNAL  of  ARTS,  SCIENCE 
and  LITERATURE. 

Conducted  by  ROBERT  WALLACE,  A.M. 
Glatgow:  printed  Cor  R  UriSin  aad  Co .  aad  tab)  ia 
Londoo  by  1  homa*  Tegg,  No.  73,  Ch  repaid  a. 


PINNOCK'S  NEW-IMPROVED  Pi- 
ANO-PORTES  BY  HIS  MAJESTY'S  ROYll. 
LETTERS  PATENT.  The  miwcal  world  are  reap*"' 
fully  iafaemeal,  that  the  •  NKW  IMPROVED 
PATBNT  DlAPHO.MC  PtANO  r  " 
udsold  >nly)  Ity  I 
W.  PINNOCR. 
(*o7.  St.  nrrotnt'i  Oniuh-yard,  Strand,  London  ' 
By  the  diacereeryof  tbit  loTenllaa.  the  moatdrcidrd 
improvement* ia  tht  quality  ef  Pieao  Fortej  bar*  nee* 
erTected  ;  and  fiom  tht  very  flattering  mark*  of  appro- 
bation which  it  baa  received  from  the  roost  emm«« 

truduced,  ita  general  adoption  will  follow.  He  there- 
fore bcg>  leave,  most  retuectfuUy.  U  aubmil  hi*  Dcs- rip- 
five  l  ift  of  Price*  In  the  notice  of  Amateur*  asd  the 
Public  in  general;  which  maybe  had.  on  epplh-alio* 
i.gratu,  at  967,  Strand :  where  specimeov  m»y  be,'met. 

Thlt  invention  give*  the  Pitan  t  great  increase 
power,  aad  render*  the  ton*  roach  r idler,  merecuetf- 
ened,  round,  end  melfnw  -.  while,  at  tht  tame  tiro*.  It 
entir.  ly  rdrrtale*  all  jarring  or  noise  caused  by  the  pet- 
cuaaien  of  the  hammers,  which  alweyaaecomittaiertbe 
pr'durtion  of  tone  lu  the  usual  mode  of  manufacturing  i 

•The  HTrct  of  Plnnock'a  Improrew-Ptano  Porte  I* 
exlraordutaiy,  Tbe  tuar*  ar*  wondtrfultr  »ugniei>le'' 
lu  (orceaud  lichee**,  aad  three  it  a  t^audcairla  tiiem 
which  wt  had  thought  cxtld  only  betong  to  the  nobled 
ergsus^-Ttii*  inveutiou  cert*i«ry  daaervtt  the  moU 
earocat  •tUnliou  of  the  mua-cai  awld-'-rLilersr  j  <**- 
*e»U.  .  .  ,  - 


Tlt'it  aaaer  it  pabliabad  early  on  Saturday,  price  fld.  <  or  10d.  if  pod  fret;  Country  and  Forergu  IUadrnt  may  hare  the  unstamped  edition  In  MoarblymU»»rterts  Pari' 

l>>uuua:  PiiUiaued  hy  Davidsou.2.  Surrey  Street.  Strand,  where  advrrtlseaacat* arc  Trxeited,  ana  curumuuLceta oeis '  tur  the  Editor'  (poet  pawl/ tie  to  we  auuieattd. 

~  oookr-t.  13,  For*  Btiect;  Ray,  Creed  Laat;  Rlctiardsoa,  Corohflli  ~ 


also  by  Simpkin  aad  Marshall.  Stationers'  Hall  Court ;  I 

MM|  Snlbarl*i»t,C.ltr«Strr^,t^iirlmrgti;  Grilfi*  kCo., Giatg.w;  aad  by  all 


;  Hughes,  Wsi  Mkrtia's.le  Grsnd;  Chap 
Ld  by  Dsf  idaua  S*  tie  a  I'lace  ' 


THE  LITERARY  CHRONICLE 

Analysis  and  General  Repository  of  Literature,  Philosophy,  Scienee,  Arts,  History,  Biography, 
:  s,  Morals,  Manners,  the  Drama,  ami  Amusements. 


I*dc*  It  t*t  pnnent  yurdxr  .  —  Rtvuw:  WntmitMirr  H«ll.  kr  I4S  :  Pnity  U«e nd»  »uA  Tuition*  of  It,,  South  ..f  lirl.ud,  l4«;  *  Lrttrr  lu  Hit  twit 
ir.bvC  C»k<u*c.  !•<,.  ISO;  Apol«f,  KMrrmstd  t>.  thr  Tr.re!l-r  «  Cl»h.  |M;  R  .         Ir.li.n  NorrlM..  159;  f.tbolic  Mmtlr.,  IM ;  ColM't  (urlnid  a(  W.I  t 
,l»4i  The  T««n«  H.oU,m«t,.  154  -O-icuai;  Tm  Prua-tb.  might,  l'.cn!  156.    Hturtrii,.  Wilwo.  155 ;  Tu«  Thiuio  Tuuuel,  UA— Ordinal  /  ortry-  So.*;, 
ir  -n«c  /trti,  157  — Pram,  W  —LUtratmc  m-d  Sch«(,  158. 
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Price  6d. 
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Or  HEW  BOOKS. 

Uati ;   or,  Profi  t* iona I  Relics 
toftke 
3  rob.  12 mo.  pp 
Knight  and  Lacey. 
Tin  b  truly  an  age  of  wonders ;  wc  allude 
not  to  suspension  bndgts  over,  and  tunnels 
under,  mighty  rivers,  nor  to  steam-boats, 
Sam-guns,  or  steam-carriages :  more  extra- 
ordinary event*  have  occurred  than  these ; 
**hare,  within  the  hist  few  weeks,  seen  an 
hitman  second  the  motion  for  the  address 
a  «»*er  to  the  king's  speech,  and  ending 
w  eloquent  harangue  with  an  aiipropriate 
Lsan  quotation ;  nay,  more,  we  nave  seen 
("*  budget  so  universally  popular,  as  to  elicit 
4*  prase  of  the  Morning  Chronicle,  and 
*»»  to  be  deemed  an  '  enlightened  mea- 
>«'  by  Messrs  Thompson   and  Fearon, 
•Sfartbe  first  time  in  their  li  ves,  perhaps, 
yjtm  of  an  act  of  the  British  admiuistra- 
but  these  recurrences,  extraordinary  as 
fcjat,do  not  mrprise  us  so  much  as  to 
an  thre*  entertaining  volumes  cm  be 
the  subject  ofrlaw  and  lawyers !  In 
fed  Mb,  an  author  who  can  do  this  need 
"«w  despair  of  finding — 
*ltafMS  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 
Saaoni  ia  stones,  and  good  in  every  thing.' 

*tot  lo  be  serious,  for  law  and  lawyers  are 
"noes  subjects   generally,  we  have  met 
*<b  a  very  agreeable  surprise  to  finding  so 
~DcaamuMrj^  anecdote  at  these  volumes  cou- 
_  They  are  replete  with  carious  and  in- 
"resung  matter,    collected    from  various 
^Jiws,  with  no  ordinary  degree  of  industry. 
~>  taw  books  and  the  memoirs  of  our  law- 
M  have  been  ransacked  to  good  advantage 
Ql  tditor  has,  however,  gone  to  some  works 
-rweU  known,  and  inserted  a  few 
with  which  the  public  is  so  fami- 
Id  rather  have  not  seen 
— —  volumes. 
In  order  to  confer  a  somewhat  higlier  cha- 
OB  the  work  than  a  mere  compilation 
be  entitled  to  claim,  several  original 
°a  interesting  papers,  on  subjects  connected 
tie  law,  have  been  inserted  in  the  work, 
these  we  were  parhcobrly  pleased 
*™>  tbe  '  Lesal  Recollection*  of  London,' 
tatUv  nwch  legal,  antiquarian,  and 
information.    The  work  is  en- 
several  excellent  portraits  of  dis- 
lawyers,  three  neatly  engraved 
Jpfc  vignettes,  a  sheet  of  auto- 
Other  embellishments.  Having 
-the  nature  of  the  work,  and  its  general 
*S**tar,  we  shall  make  a  few  extract*  of  an 
•■Mag  and  misce 


amongst  the  archives  of  the  towns  in  the 
United  States,  whicli  were  the  seats  of  the 
early  settlers  from  this  country.  The  pecu- 
liar opinions  which  these  people,  who  were 
often  very  strict  puritans,  earned  with  them 
to  their  new-  abodes,  are  visible  in  die  strange 
laws  which  they  enacted,  and  in  die  reports 
of  their  judicial  proceedings,  still  in  exist- 
ence. The  code  or  1050,  being  a  compila- 
tion of  the  earliest  laws  and  orders  of  die  Ge- 
neral Court  of  Connecticut,  widi  some  ex- 
tracts from  the  laws  and  judicial  proceedings 
of  Newhaven  Colony,  commonly  called  Blue 
Law,  was  lately  published,  in  a  small  vo- 
lume, at  Hartford,  L'.  S.  from  which  the  fol- 
lowing cases  are  extracted.  The  puritanical 
strictness  of  some  of  these  decisions  is  highly 


'"AMrtholdmJdv  1,  1040. 

*  "  Thomas  I'arsons  and  John   , 

servants  to  Klia*  l*arkmore,  were  whipped 
for  their  sinful  dalliance  and  folry  with  1-ydta 
Browne." 

'  "  John  LobeU,  the  miller,  was  whipped 
for  «inful  d-dhntce  with  a  little  wench  of 
Goodman  1 1  all's." 

'  "  Goodman  Hunt  and  wife,  for  keeping 
the  councils  of  the  said  William  Hardinge 
baking  him  a  pastry  and  plum  cakes,  and 
keeping  company  with  him  on  the  Lord's 
day,  and  she  suffering  Hardinge  to  kiss  her, 
they  being  only  admitted  to  sojourn  in  Uiis 
plantation  on  their  good  behaviour,  were  or- 
dered to  be  sent  out  of  this  town,  within  one 
month  from  the  date  hereof;  yea,  in  a  short- 
er time,  if  any  miscarriage  lie  found  m  them  " 

1  "  Edmund  Dormau,  plaintiff,  entered  an 
action  of  slander  or  defomation  against  Jere- 
miah Johnson,  defendant.  The  plaintiff  in- 
formed against  him,  that  he  had  beard  that  J. 
Johnson  had  reported  at  John  Olvarde's 
house,  that  he  lieard  Dorman  at  prayer  in  a 
swamp,  for  a  wife,  and  there  were  other  cir- 
cumstances of  scoffing,  &c. 

'  "The  defendant  was  asked,  wliether  he 
granted  the  thing,  or  denied.  The  defendant 
desired  proof,  and  that  the  witnesses  might 
speak  apart:  John  Olvarde  was  fiat  called, 
who  testified,  that  Johnson  being  at  his 
house,  he  lieard  him  say  that  be  heard  Ed- 
mund Dorman  at  prayer  in  a  swamp  (by 
John  Downcs's),  for  a  wife,  and  said,  'Lord, 
thou  knowest  my  necessity,  and  canst  supply 
it ;  I-ord,  bend  and  bow  her  will  and  make 
her  sensible  of  my  condition  or  necessity.' 

V  Stephen  Bradley  being  called,  also  tes- 
tified die  same  thing.  The  defendant  being 
asked  what  he  had  got  to  say  for  himself,  said, 
he  thought  Bradley  did  it  out  of  revenge ;  but 
he  was  told  he  must  prove  him  a  false  person 
upon  record,  or  perjured,  or  that  be  doth  it 
out  of  revenge  at  this  time. 


further  saith,  that  he  did  expect  some  odicr 
persons  that  were  present  at  John  Olvarde's 
would  have  been  here,  therefore  did  refuse  to 
make  his  defence  further  at  this  time,  and  de- 
sired that  the  witnesses  might  not  be  sworn. 

'  "Then  Jeremiah  was  told,  that  it  is  a 
fearful  thing  to  come  to  that  height  of  sin  as 
to  sit  in  the  seat  of  the  scortier.  Therefore 
the  court  told  him  they  should  defer  this  bu- 
siness, atid  warned  him  u>  uttend  die  next 
particular  court  to  answer  thereto."' 

During  the  great  fire  of  1  r>66,  part  of  the 
Temple  was  consumed ;  and  Clarendoa  re- 
lates a  very  characteristic  anecdote  of  the 
lawyers  on  t'us  emergency. 

'"The  lord  mayor,  though  a  very  honest 
man,  was  much  blamed  for  want  of  saga- 
city in  the  first  night  of  the  fire,  before  the 
wind*»;ave  it  much  advancement,  for  though 
he  came  with  great  diligence  as  soon  as  he 
had  notice  of  it,  yet  never  having  been  used 
to  such  spectacles,  his  consternation  was 
equal  to  tint  of  other  men,  nor  did  he  know 
how  to  apply  his  authority  to  the  remedying 
the  present  distress,  and  when,  men  were 
less  terrified  with  the  object,  pressed  him  ve- 
ry earnestly  that  he  would  give  order  fot  the 
prftsvnt  pulling  down  those  houses  wiiKh 
wore  uearest,  and  by  which  the  fin-  climbed 
to  go  further  (the  doing  whereof  at  dial  Line, 
might  probably  have  prevented  much  of  U  e 
mischief  that  succeeded),  bethought  it  not 
safe,  and  made  no  other  answer  Uiun  that  he 
durst  not  do  it  without  the  consent  of  die 
owners.  His  want  of  skill  was  die  less  woi.- 
dered  at,  when  it  was  known  afterward,  that 
some  gentlemen  of  the  Inner  Temple  would 
hot  endeavour  to  preserve  the  goods  which 
were  in  the.  lodgings  of  absent  persons,  be- 
cause, they  said,  it  was  against  die  law  to 
break  up  anv  man's  chamber.'" 

The  poet  Cowper  suggesed  the  idea  of  po- 
etical law  reports ;  he  was  probably  not  aware 
that  an  ingenious  author  had  actually  versi- 
fied die  substance  of  Sir  Edward  Coke's 
Reports : — 

'  The  point  of  each  case  (with  the  name)  is 
comprised  in  k  couplet,  as  in  the  following 


i.  If  be  for  life  eafeeff  Id  fee, 
It  bars  remainders  in  contingency. 

«  Shacc.  If  a  person  says,  "  he  kill'd  my  wife," 

No  action  lies  if  she  tie  yet  alive. 
'  Posran  Justice  of  | 
To  bti 


S3 


'  The  only  other  instance  which  at  present 
occurs  (o  us  of  a  poetical  report,  is  a  poor- 
law  case  in  Bums'*  Justice,  which  runs  u 
follows :—  . 

*  A  woman  hi  ving  a  settlement 

i  man  with  none ;  I^jU 
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The  question  was,  be  being  dead, 
If  that  tkt  bad  was  gone. 

•  Quoth  Sir  Jobu  Pratt, «  The  tettlemcnt 
Suspended  dotb  remain, 
Living  the  husband,  but  htm  dead, 
It  dotb  revive  again." 

'CHOXVS  OF  THE  PUI9S  E  JUDGES. 

<  44  Living  the  husband,  but  biin  dead, 
it  dotb  revive  again  !"' 
The  following  anecdote,  entitled  '  A  Fro- 
lic of  Lord  Thuriow's,'  is  quoted  in  Wrax- 
all's  Memoirs: — 

'  Returning,  by  way  of  frolic,  very  late  at 
night,  on  horseback,  to  Wimbledon,  from 
Addtxconibe,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Jenkinson, 
Croydon,  where  the  party  had  dined 


Lord  Thuriow, 


Pitt,  and 


8 
in 


Ihmdas,  found  the  tum pike-gate,  situate 
between  Tooting  and  Streatham,  thrown 
open.  Being  elevated  above  their  usual  pru- 
dence, and  having  no  servant  near  them,  they 
passed  through  the  gate  at  a  brisk  pace, 
without  stopping  to  pay  the  toll ;  regardless 
of  the  remonstrances  or  threats  of  the  turn- 
ike-man,  who,  running  after  them,  and  be- 
ieving  them  to  belong  to  some  highwaymen, 
who  had  recently  committed  some  depreda- 
tions on  that  road,  discharged  the  contents 
of  his  blunderbuss  at  their  back*.  Happily 
he  did  no  injury.' 

The  following  relates  to  the  same  noble 
lord  .— 

4  Lord  Thuriow  and  Sir  Thamat  Davenport . 
— The  late  Sir  Thomas  Davenport,  then  Mr 
Davenport,  had  been  in  habits  of  intimacy 
with  Lord  Chancellor  Thuriow,  and  had 
Mattered  himself  with  the  hopes  of  succeed- 
ing to  the  first  valuable  appointment  in  his 
power  to  confer;  but  several  good  things 
passing  by,  the  patience  and  temper  of  Mr. 
Davennort  gave  way.     The  chief  justice- 

'ship  of  Chester  becoming  vacant,  he  thus 
shortly  wrote  to  the  chancellor  :  "  The  chief 

'  justiceship  of  Chester  is  vacant.  Am  I  to 
have  it?"  To  which  the  following  laconic 
and  emphatic  answer  was  returned:  "  A't>, 
by  G — ,  Kaufon  shall  have  it."' 
'  4  Ijord  Keeper  Williams's  Notion  ttf  the 
Fleet.— One  Heeston,  who  had  been  com- 
mitted from  the  power  of  the  high  Court 
of  Chancery,  loathing  this  captivity,  be- 
sought this  new  officer  (L.  K.  Williams) 
to  be  released,  and  was  denied ;  he  cries  out 
for  mercy  to  the  king,  roars  out  that  the  par- 
liament might  hear  him,  follows  the  Lord 
Buckingham  with  his  clamours,  who  advised 
the  lord  keeper  to  consider  upon  it  It  is 
a  maxim  in  old  Columella,  lib.  vi.  c.  2  per- 
vicax  emtumacia  pier  unique  nevientem  fntigut, 
ifc. ;  boisterous  importunity  thinks  to  tare 
better  than  modest  inoocency ;  but  he  gave 
the  lord  marquis  this  answer.— 
4 "  My  noble  lord, 

4  44  Decrees  once  made  must  be  put  in  ex- 
ecution ;  else  I  will  confess  this  court  to  he 
the  greatest  imposture  and  grievance  in  the 
kingdom.  The  damned  in  hell  do  never 
cease  repining  at  the  justice  of  God ;  nor 
the  prisoners  in  the  Fleet  at  the  decrees  in 
Chancery.  In  the  which  hell  of 
this  one  for  antiquity  and  obsti 


t  ass  for  a  Lucifer.  I  n 
Ids  cause,  but,  as  long 


nor 


tempt,  he  is  not  like  to  have  any  more  li- 
berty.-' 

4  Sir  Thomas  Plumer. — The  forcible  and 
familiar  manner  in  which  Sir  Thomas  always 
delivered  his  judgments  will  be  long  re- 
membered. In  the  celebrated  case  of  CM- 
moodily  v.  Clinton,  he  is  said  to  have  thus  ex- 

rresscd  himself:  "Testator  says  to  himself, 
•II  have  the  right  heir  of  Samuel  Rolle  j  and 
be  he  male,  or  be  tte  female,  he's  the  man 
for  my  money !'' ' 

'A  case  was  argued  before  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  in  which  there  was  some  dispute 
about  the  age  of  a  woman,  whom  Mr.  Gra- 
ham (now  the  baron)  had  stated  to  be 
five-and-forty,  rather  against  the  evidence. 
The  master  of  the  rolls,  (Sir  Pepper  Ar- 
den),  disputing  a  little  the  position  of  Mr. 
Graham,  the  latter  said,—'4  M  lay  you  a 

bottle — -  my  lord,  I   beg  jour  pardon, 

I  really  forgot  where  I  was." ' 

We  have  elsewhere  alluded  to  the  volumi- 
nousness  of  our  statutes,  and  the  reports  of 
law  cases  are  equally  so  :— 

'  Already  the  volumes  of  the  reports 
amount  to  upwards  of  five  hundred,  and  in 
half  a  century  that  number  will  be  doubled. 
The  happy  time  is  long  gone  by,  when,  ac- 
cording to  Fuller,  44  all  the  writers  of  the 
common  law,  with  all  the  year-books  belong- 
ing thereto,  might  be  bought  for  three  score 
pounds  or  thereabouts,"  for  now  the  library 
of  a  modern  lawyer  requires  a  serious  invest- 
ment of  capital.  Yet  in  what  manner  is  the 
evil  to  be  remedied  ?  The  question  is  a  diffi- 
cult one,  and  we  do  not  pretend  to  offer  a  so- 
lution of  iL* 

In  order  to  diversify  our  extracts,  we  take 
a  poetical  one : — 

4  THE  LAWTER  AKO  SAWYEK. 

•  To  At  up  a  village  with  tackle  for  tillage, 

Jack  Carter  be  took  to  the  saw  ; 
To  pluck  and  to  pillage  the  same  little  village, 

Tim  Gordon  be  took  to  the  law  : 
Thus  angled  so  pliant  for  gull  and  for  client, 

As  sharp  as  a  weasel  for  rati  ; 
Till,  what  with  their  stw-dust  and  what  with 
their  law-dust, 

They  blinded  the  eyes  mi  the  fiats. 
Then  bey  for  the  sawyer  and  hey  ' 

Make  hay  for  it  "s  going  to  rain  ; 
And  saw'rm  und  law'em  and 
quirk'rm, 
And  at 'em  again  and  again. 

'Jack  brought  to  the  people  a  bill  for  the  stee- 
ple, 

They  swore  that  they  would  not  be  bit} 
But  out  of  a  saw  -pit  is  into  a  law-pi4, 

Tim  tickled  men  up  with  a  wriL 
Cried  Jack,  ihe  saw-rasper,  "  1  say,  neighbour 
Grasper, 
We  both  of  iw  buy  in  the  s 
While  1  for  my  saving*  turn 
ings. 

You  lawyers  are  shaving  the 
Then  bey,  Ac.  tut. 
'Jackfrolick'din 


When  lawyers  lie  level,  be  sore  that  the  devil 
Looks  sharp  enough  after  Lis  own. 

Then  bey  for  the  sawyer,  Ac.  Ac.' 
The  following  are  curious  and  amusing : — 
4  Ijord  Kenyan*  Latinity. — Ix>rd  Kenyan's 
classical  acquirements  are  well  k 
been  but  slender.  He  was, 
exceedingly  fond  of  ornamenting  his  judg- 
ments with  Latin  quotations,  which  did  not 
always  fall  exactly  into  their  right  places. 
Upon  one  occasion,  he  is  said  to  hare  con- 
cluded his  summing  up  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  44  Having  thus  discharged  your  con- 
sciences, gentlemen  of  the  jury,  vou  may  re- 
tire to  your  homes  and  your  hearths,  in  peace; 
and  w  ith  the  delightful  consciousness  of  hav- 
ing well  performed  your  duties  as  citizens, 
you  may  lay  down  your  heads  upon  your  pil- 
lows, and  say,  4  Aut  Ceetar,  ant  n'tdlmr" 
Upon  another  occasion,  his  lordship,  wishing 
to  illustrate,  in  a  strong  manner,  tne  conclu- 
siveness of  some  fact,  thus  addressed  the 
jury, 44  Why,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  it  is  as 
plain  as  the  noses  upon  your  (aces  ? — Lairi 
unguis  in  herba  f"  Even  death  could  not  di- 
I  vorce  him  from  his  bad  Latin.  Upon  his 
hatchment,  it  is  said,  there  was  inscribed, 
Mors  Janua  vitO.  On  this  tact  being  relat- 
ed to  Lord  Ellenborough,  his  lordship  oh 
served, 44  Yes,  sir :  it  was  by  his  own  parti- 
cular directions,— und,  moreover,  it  saved  the 
expense  of  a  diphthong !" ' 

4  44  The  Law  of  Gibbets.— One  was  order- 
ed by  the  judge  of  assize  to  be  hanged  in 
chains ;  the  officers  hung  him  in  private  solo ; 
the  owner  brought  trespass ;  ana,  upon  not 
guilty,  the  jury  found  for  the  defendant,  and 
the  court  would  not  grant  a  new  trial,  it  be- 
ing done  for  convenience  of  | 
to  affront  the  I— —  " 


4 «  Mich.  10  W.  3  per  Holt,  Chief  Jus- 
', — if  a  man  be  hung  in  chains  upon  my 
d,  after  the  body  is  consumed,  I  shall  barr 


tice, 
Und 

gibbet  and 
new  trial." ' 


(To  b*  continued  J 


Got  drunk  *t  the  George  for  a  freak ; 


den, 
And  ate 
Jack 
A 


line 


Fairy  Legends  and  Traditions  of  the  South  ef 
Ireland.  Post  8vo.  pp.  36J.  London, 
1825.  Murray. 
Although  very  partial  to  that  species  ofh- 
Tcrarure  wnicn  illustrates  tne  manners,  ctu- 
racter,  and  traditions  of  any  people,  « 
fear,  if  it  be  much  longer  cultivated,  our  new 
works  will  be  more  calculated  for  the  nursery 
than  the  library  of  a  fiiTi-grown  and  rational 
gentleman.  In  making  this  remark,  we  by 
no  means  wish  to  discourage  inquiries  into  the 
traditions  (however  absurd)  or  the  prejudkes 
(however  unjust)  of  the  people ;  all  we  wish 
is,  that  they  mav  not  be  pushed  too  far.  4  From 
the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous  is  but  one  step,' 
as  Napoleon  once  observed,  and  the  remark 
particularly  applies  to  works  of  literature. 
The  author  of  the  delightful  little  volume  be- 
fore us  appears  to  have  hit  the  happy  me- 
dium ;  he  has  not  only  given  us  some  highly 
amusing  tales,  illustrative  of  the  superstitions 
of  the  Irish  peasantry,  but  he  has  proved 
himself  an  admirable  raconteur,  and  exhibits 
a  very  curious  but  striking  picture  of  Irish 
society,  for  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  iu- 
of  every  people  baveaposreHU 
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on  their  conduct  and 
Linking 

To  Mr.  Crofton  Croker,  the  author  of  the 
rotaae  before  us,  the  world  is  already  in- 
flated for  an  excellent  work  on  Ireland : 
oe  ■  not  only  a  very  pleasing  writer,  but 
b*s  a  most  intimate  knowledge  of  Ireland, 
her  traditions,  and  the  character,  manners, 
ux:  customs  of  the  people;  indeed,  we  know 
no  writer  of  the  present  day  whose  infbrma- 
u»  on  such  points  is  more  me 


i  the  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott  of  the  Emerald  Isle :  his  work 
arosuns  some  admirable  tales,  illustrative  of 
InA  superstitions,  and  his  notes  display  a 
twy  minute  acquaintance  with  his  subject. 
Vi  nli  these  remarks,  we  shall  select  two  or 
tac  of  these  Irish  legends:  the  first  is  in- 
tdedthe— 

'  LrCKVD  OF  BOTTLE-HILL. 
' "  Cone,  listen  to  a  tale  of  times  of  old, 
to  me.* 


it  was  m  the  i 


days 


the  little 


ndy  seen  than  they  are  in  these 
j  times,  that  a  farmer,  named  Mick 
Purcell,  rented  a  few  acres  of  barren  ground 
a  the  neighbourhood  of  the  once  celebrated 
r*<*f*ory  of  Mourne,  situated  about  three 
from  Mallow,  and  thirteen  from  "  the 
'ttuoful  city  called  Cork."  Mick  had  a  wife 
■I  hsaly;  they  ail  did  what  they  could, 


*  sua  grown  up  big  enough  to  help  him  in 
and  ail  the  poor  woman  could  do 
to  mind  the  children,  and  to  milk  the 
0*00*1  tat}  to  boil  the  potatoes,  and  carry 
^*<ggi  to  market  to  Mallow  ;  but,  with  all 
&7  could  do,  'twas  hard  enough  on  them 
'jj  pay  ihe  rent  Well,  they  did  manage  it  for 
1  ?*>d  while ;  but  at  last  came  a  bad  year, 
*■  d*  little  grain  of  oats  was  all  spoiled, 

f™^1  **most  nothing;  and  poor  Mick 
wand  that  be  hadn't  enough  to  half  pay  his 
rat  and  two  gales  were  due. 
' "  Why,  then,  Molly,"  says  he,  "  what  11 

"  w  isha,  then,  mavoumene,  what  would 
T«  do  but  take  the  cow  to  the  fair  of  Cork 
f  «U  her,"  says  she ;  "  and  Monday  is 
■[  day,  and  so  you  must  go  to-morrow,  that 
« f»or  beast  may  be  rested  again  the  fair." 

'wAad  what  11  we  do  when  she  s  gone  ?" 
^Mick,  torrowfully. 

,a  Sever  a  know  I  know,  Mick ;  but  sure 
Gad  won't  leave  us  without  him,  Mick ;  and 
Jh*  how  good  he  was  to  us  when  poor 
*bHhr  was  sick,  and  we  had  nothing  at 
j»_far  him  to  take,  that  good  doctor  gen- 
;«en  at  Ballydahin  rnm«  riding  and  asking 
*'  drink  of  milk ;  and  how  be  gave  us  two 
•tunings;  »nd  bow  he  sent  the  things  and 

-ft**  when  I  went  over  to  ask  a  question, 
•J«  did;  and  bow  he  came  to  see  Billy; 
2  ntyttyA  off  bis  goodness  till  he  was 

"  Oh  1  you  are  always  that  way,  Molly, 
^believe  yon  are  right  after  all,  so  I 
*  r  selling  the  cow;  but  111 
iiustputa 


and  thread  t'irougli  my  coat,  for  you  know 
'tis  ripped     J~  *-  —  '" 


'  Molly  told  him  he  should  have  every  thing 
right ;  and  about  twelve  o'clock  next  day  be 
left  her,  getting  a  charge  not  to  sell  his  cow 
except  for  the  highest  penny.  Mick  promised 
to  miud  it,  and  went  his  way  along  the  road. 
He  drove  his  cow  slowly  through  the  little 
stream  which  crosses  it,  and  runs  under  the 
old  walls  of  Mourne ;  as  he  passed  lie  glanced 
his  eyes  upon  the  towers  and  one  of  the  old 
only  then  little  bits  of 


* "  Oh,  then,  if  I  only  had  half  the  money 
that's  buried  in  you,  'tlsn't  driving  this  poor 
cow  I 'd  be  now !  Why,  then,  isn 't  it  too  bad 
that  it  should  be  there  covered  over  with 
earth,  and  many  a  one  besides  me  wanting  it? 
Well,  if  it 's  God's  will,  I H  have  some  money 
myself  coming  back."' 

'  So  saying,  he  moved  on  after  his  beast ; 
'twas  a  fine  dav,  and  the  sun  shone  brightly 
on  the  walls  of  the  old  ahbev  as  he  passed 
under  them ;  he  then  crossed  an  extensive 
mountain  tract,  and  after  six  long  m  let  he 
came  to  the  top  of  that  hill — Bottle  Hill  'tis 
called  now,  but  that  was  not  the  name  of  it 
then,  and  just  there  a  man  overtook  him. 
"  Good  morrow,"  says  he.  "  Good  morrow, 
kindly,"  says  Mick,  looking  at  the  stranger, 
who  was  a  little  rrtan,  you  a  almost  call  him 
a  dwarf,  only  he  was'nt quite  so  little  neither: 
he  had  a  bit  of  an  old,  wrinkled,  yellow  face, 
for  all  the  world  like  a  dried  cauliflower,  only 
he  had  a  sharp  little  nose,  and  red  eyes,  and 
white  hair,  arid  his  lips  were  not  red  ;  but  all 
bis  face  was  one  colour,  and  his  eyes  never 
were  quiet,  but  looking  at  every  thins,  and, 
although  they  were  red,  they  made  Mick  feel 
quite  cold  when  he  looked  at  them.  In  truth 
he  did  not  much  like  the  little  man's  com- 
pany ;  and  he  couldn't  see  one  bit  of  his  legs 
nor  his  body,  for,  though  the  day  was  warm, 
he  was  all  wrapped  up  in  a  big  great  coat. 
Mick  drove  his  cow  something  faster,  but  the 
little  man  kept  up  with  him.  Mick  didn't 
know  how  he  walked,  for  he  was  almost  afraid 
to  look  at  him,  and  to  cross  himself,  for  fear 
the  old  man  would  be  angry  Yet  he  thought 
his  fellow-traveller  did  not  seem  to  walk  like 
other  men,  nor  to  put  one  foot  before  the 
other,  but  to  glide  over  the  rough  road,  and 
rough  enough  it  was,  like  a  shadow,  without 
noise  and  without  effort.  Mick's  heart  trem- 
bled within  him,  and  he  said  a  prayer  to  him- 
self, wishing  he  hadn't  come  out  that  day,  or 
that  he  was  on  Fair  Hill,  or  that  he  hadn  t  the 
cow  to  mind,  that  he  might  run  away  from 
the  bad  thing — when,  in  the  midst  of  his  fears, 
he  was  again  addressed  by  bis  companion. 

'  "  Where  are  you  going  with  the  cow, 
honest  man  ?" 

'  u  To  the  fair  of  Cork  then,"  says  Mick, 
trembling  at  the  shrill  and  piercing'  tones  of 
his  voice. 

' "  Are  you  going  to  sell  her?"  said  the 
stranger. 

• "  Why,  then,  what  else  am  I  going  for 
but  to  sell  her  ?" 

♦ "  Will  you  sell  her  to  me  V 
'  Mick  started — be  was  afraid  to  have  any 
thing  to  do  with  the  little  man,  and  be  was 
afraid  to 


'"What '11  you  give  for  her?"  at  hwt 
says  he. 

1 "  I  11  tell  you  what :  I  '11  give  you  this 
bottle,"  said  the  liule  one,  pulling  a  bottle 
from  under  his  coat. 

'  Mick  looked  at  him  and  the  bottle,  and, 
in  spite  of  his  terror,  he  could  not  hqlp  bunt- 
ing into  a  loud  fit  of  laughter. 

Laugh  if  you  will,"ssjd  the  little  man, 
"  but  I  tell  you  this  bottle  is  better  for  you 
than  all  the  money  you  will  get  for  the  cow 
in  Cork— ay,  than  ten 


'  Mick  laughed  aguin.  "  Why,  then,"  says 
he,  "  do  you  dunk  I  am  such  a  fool  as  to 
give  my  good  cow  for  a  bottle — and  an 
empty  one,  too?  indeed,  then,  I  won't." 

' "  You  had  better  give  me  the  cow,  and 
take  the  bottle — you  'II  not  be  sorry  for  it." 

'"Why,  then,  and  what  would  Molly 
say?  I 'd  never  hear  the  end  of  it;  and  how 
would  I  pay  the  rent  ?  and  what  would  we 
all  do  without  a  penny  of  money .'" 

* "  I  tell  you  this  bottle  is  better  to  you 
than  money ;  take  it,  and  give  mo  Ute  cow. 
I  ask  you  for  the  last  time,  Mick  Purcell. " 

'  Mick  started. 

' "  How  does  he  know  mv  name  ?*'  thought 
he. 

'  The  stranger  proceeded :  "  Mick  Purcell, 
I  know  you,  and  I  have  a  regard  for  you : 
therefore  do  as  I  warn  you,  or  you  may  be 
sorry  for  it.  How  do  you  know  but  your 
cow  will  die  before  you  go  to  Cork  ?" 

'  Mick  was  going  to  say,  "  God  forbid  I" 
but  the  little  man  went  on  (and  he  was  too 
attentive  to  say  any  thing  to  stop  him ;  for 
Mick  was  a  very  civil  man,  and  he  knew 
better  than  to  interrupt  a  gentleman,  and 
that's  wliat  many  people,  that  hold 
heads  higher,  don't  mind  now). 

'"And  how  do 
much  cattle  at  the 
bad  price,  or  may  be  you  might  I 
wshen  you  are  coming  home  ?  but  \ 
1  talk  more  to  you,  when  you  are  < 
to  throw  away  your  luck,  Mick  Purcell." 

' "  Oh !  no,  I  would  not  throw  away  my 
luck,  sir,"  said  Mick ;  "  and  if  I  was  sure  the 
bottle  was  as  good  as  you  say,  though  I  never 
liked  an  empty  bottle,  although  I  had  drank 
the  contents  of  it,  I 'd  give  you  the  cow  in  the 
name"  

4  "  Never  mind  names,"  said  the  stranger, 
"  but  give  me  the  cow ;  I  would  not  tell  you 
a  lie.  Here,  take  die  bottle,  and,  when  you 
go  home,  do  what  I  direct  exactly." 

'  Mick  hesitated. 

4  u  Well  then,  good  bye,  I  can  stay  no 
longer  :  once  more,  take  it,  and  be  rich ; 
refuse  it,  and  beg  for  your  life,  and  see  your 
children  in  poverty,  and  your  wife  dying  for 
want — that  will  happen  to  you,  Mick 
cell!"  said  the  little  man,  with  a 
grin,  which  made  him  look  ten  1 
ugly  than  ever. 

' "  May  be,  'tis  true,"  said  Mick,  still 
hesitating :  he  did  not  know  what  to  do — he 
could  hardly  help  Udieving  the  old  man,  and 
at  length,  in  a  fit  of  desperation,  he  seized  the 
botde — "  Take  the  cow,"  said  he,  "  and  if 
you  are  telling  a  lie,  the  curse  of  die  poor 
srillbeouyou." 
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you  know  but  there  will  be 
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*  *  I  care  neither  for  your  en 
blessings,  but  I  have  spoken 
Purcell,  and  that  you 


sea  not  your 
truth,  Mick 
wul  find  to-nigbt,  if 


1 placed  the  bottle  again  in  his  bosom.  Poor 
Si  oily  sat  down  crying,  while  Mick  told  her 


you  do  what  I  tell  you  ." 

444  And  what's  fiat?"  says  M.c*. 


"♦When  you  go  liome,  never  mind  if 
year  wife  js  angry,  but  be  quiet  yourself,  and 
make  her  sweep  the  room  clean,  set  the 
table  out  right,  an#spread  a  dean  cloth  over 
it  t  then  put  the  bottle  on  the  ground,  saying 
tlese  words :  •  Bottle,  do  your  duty,'  and 
you  will  »(>  the  end  of  it." 

4 44  And  is  this  all f  say*  Mick. 
* 44  No  more,"  said  the  stranger.   44  Good 
bye,  Mick  PurceU— you  are  a  rich  man." 

4  41  God  grant  it  I  said  Mick,  as  the  old 
man  moved  after  the  cow,  and  Mick  retraced 
the  road  towards  his  cabin ;  but  he  could  not 
help  turning  back  his  head  to  look  after  the 
purchaser  of  his  cow,  who  was  nowhere  lo  be 


'"Lord  between  us  and  harm!"  said 
Mick :  "  He  can't  belong  to  this  earth ;  but 
where  b  the  cow  V  She  too  was  gone,  and 
Mick  went  homeward 
holding  last  the  bottle. 

* "  And  what  would  I  do  if  it  broke  ?" 
thought  he.  "  Oh !  but  I II  take  care  of 
that ;"  so  he  put  it  into  his  bosom,  and  went 
on,  anxious  to  prove  his  bottle,  and  doubting 
of  the  re<-fcptiun  he  should  meet4  from  bis 
wife  .  balancing  his  anxieties  with  his  ex- 
,  his  fears  with  bis  hopes,  he  reached 
...  j  in  the  evening,  and  surprised  his  wife, 
sitting  over  the  turf  tire  in  the  big  chimney. 
4 M  Oh !  Mick,  are  yon  come  back?  Sure 
weren't  at  Cork  all  the  way  I  What  has 
appened  to  you  ?  Where  is  the  cow?  Did 
you  sell  her?  How  ranch  money  did  you 
get  for  her?  What  news  have  you?  tell 
us  every  thing  about  it." 

4 44  Why,  then,  Moil*,  if  you  '11  give  me 
t,  HI  tell  vouall  about  it.    If  you  want  to 
>  where  the  cow- is,  Han't  Mick  can  tell 
for  the  never  a  know  does  he  know 
where  she  is  now." 
4 "  Oh !  then,  you  sold  her ;  and  where  *s 

and  111 


you 
liap' 


that  under 
spying  its 


your 
neck 


4  "  Arrnh  !  stop  a' 
tell  you  all  about  it.1 

• "  But  what  bottle  is 
waistcoat  ?"  said  Molly, 
sticking  out.  ' 

' 44  Why,  then,  be  easy  now,  can't  yoo," 
<ays  Mick)  44  till  I  tell  it  to  you ;  and  put- 
ting the  bottle  on  the  table,'" That's  all  I 
got  for  the  cow  " 

4  His  poor  wife  was  thunderstruck.  44  All 
you  got  I  and  what  good  is  that,  Mick?  Oh! 
\  never  thought  you  were  such  a  fool;  and 
what  H  we  do  for  the  rent,  and  what" 

4  44  Now,  MoWy,"  says  Mick,  44  can't  you 
hearken  to  reason  f 

the  old  man,  or  whatsoever  he  was,  met  me 
—no,  did'  not  meet  me  neither,  but  he  was 
there  with  roe — on  the  big  hill,  and  how  he 
made  me  sell  him  the  cow,  and  told  roe  the 
bottle  wait  she  only  thing  for  me  ?" 

4  41  Yes,  indeed,  the  only  thing  for  you, 
you  fool  r*  said  Molly,  seising  the  bottle  to 
burl  it  at  her  poor  husband's  head ;  but  Mick 
caught  it,  and  quietly  ((or  he  minded  the  old 
e)  loosened  his  wife's  grasp,  aud 


his  story,  with  many  a  crossing  and  blessing 
between  him  and  harm.  His  wife  could  not 
help  believing  him,  particularly  as  she  had 
as  much  faith  in  fairies  as  she  had  in  the 
priest,  who  indeed  never  discouraged  her 
belief  in  the  fairies ;  may  be,  he  didn  t  know 
she  believed  in  them,  and  may  be  be  believed 
them  himself.  She  got  up,  however,  without 
saying  one  word,  and  began  to  sweep  the 
earthen  door  with  a  bunch  of  heath ;  then  she 
tidied  up  every  thing,  and  put  out  the  long 
table,  and  spread  the  clean  cloth,  for  she  had 
only  one,  upon  it,  and  Mick,  placing  the 
bottle  on  the  ground,  looked  at  it  and  said, 
44  Bottle,  do  your  duty." 

4  "  Look  there  !  look  there,  mammy  I" 
said  hi»  chubby  eldest  son,  a  boy  about  five 
vears  old — 44  look  there  I  look  there  t"  and 
he  sprung  to  bis  mother's  side,  as  two  tiny 
Utile  fellows  rose  like  light  from  the  bottle, 
and  in  an  instant  covered  the  table  with 
dishes  and  plates  of  gold  and  silver,  full  of 
the  finest  victuals  that  ever  were  seen,  and 
when  all  was  done  went  into  the  bottle 
again.  Mick  and  bis  wife  looked  at  every  I  tlx 
thing  with  astonishment;  they  had  never  |  1 
seen  such  plates  and  dishes  before,  and  didn't 
think  they  could  ever  admire  them  enough  ; 
the  very  sight  almost  took  away  their  appe- 
tites; but  at  length  Molly  said,  "Come  and  sit 
down,  Mick,  and  try  and  eat  a  bit :  sure  you 
ought  to  be  hungry  after  such  a  good  day's 
work." 

4  44  Why,  then,  the  roan  told  no  lie  about 
the  ln>ttle." 

'  Mick  sat  down,  after  putting  the  children 
to  the  table,  and  they  made  a  hearty  meal, 
though  they  couldn't  taste  half  the  dishes. 

4<  Now,"  says  Molly, 44 1  wonder  will  those 
two  good  Uttle  gentlemen  carry  away  these 
fine  things  again?"  They  waited,  but  no 
one  came;  so  Molly  put  up  the  dishes  and 
plates  very  carefully,  saying,  44  Why  then, 
Mick,  mat  was  no  lie  sure  enough:  but 
you  11  be  a  rich  man  yet,  Mick  Purcell." 

4  Mick  and  his  wife  and  children  went  to 
tlitir  bed,  not  to  sleep,  but  to  settle  about 
selling  the  tine  things  they  did  not  want,  and 
to  hike  more  land.  Mick  went  to  Cork  and 
•old  his  plate,  and  bought  a  horse  and  cart, 
and  began  to  show  that  he  was  making 
money  -,  and  they  did  all  they  could  to  keep 
the  bottle  a  secret ;  but  for  all  that,  their  land- 
lord found  it  out,  for  he  came  to  Mick  one 
day  and  asked  him  where  he  got  all  his 
money — sure  it  was  not  by  the  form ;  and  he 
bothered  him  so  much,  that  at  last  Mick  told 
him  of  the  bottle.  His  landlord  offered  him 
a  deal  of  money  for  it,  but  Mirk  would  not 
give  it,  till  at  last  he  offered  to  give  him  all 
Didn't  I  tell  you  how  |  his  farm  for  ever:  so  Mick,  who  was  very 

d  never  want  any  more 
him  the  bottle  ;  but  Mick 
was  mistaken — he  and  his  famrly  spent 
money  as  if  there  was  no  end  of  it ;  and  to 
make  the  story  short,  they  became  poorer  and 
poorer,  till  at  last  they  had  nothing  left  but 


home,  and  he  walked  on  at  a  good  pace  till 

he  reached  the  big  hill :  the  mists  were  sletn- 
ing  in  the  valleys,  and  curling  like  smoke 
wreaths  upon  the  brown  heath  around  him. 
The  sun  rose  on  bis  left,  and  just  at  his  fret  a 
lark  sprang  from  its  grassy  couch  and  poured 
forth  its  joyous  matin  song,  ascending  into  the 
clear  blue  sky, — 

4  «■  Till  its  form  like  a  speck  in  the  aiiirnn 
blending, 

And,  thrilling  with  music,  tu  nwltinj  in 

light" 

4  Mick  crossed  himself,  listening  as  he  ad- 
vanced  to  the  sweet  song  of  the  lark,  bat 
thinking,  notwithstanding,  all  the  time  of  the 
little  old  man;  when,  just  as  he  reached  the 
summit  of  the  hill,  and  cast  his  eyes  over  the 
extensive  prospect  before  and  around  him, 
he  was  startled  and  rejoiced  by  the  same 
well-known  voice :  44  Well,  Mick  Purcell,  I 
told  you,  you  would  be  a  rich  man." 

4 "  Indeed,  then,  sure  enough  I  was,  that's 
no  lie  for  you,  sir.   Good  morning  to  you, 
but  it  is  not  rich  I  am  now— but  have  von 
another  bottle,  fur  I  want  it  now  as  muck  ■ 
I  did  long  ago ;  so  if  you  have  it,  sir,  here  is 
cow  for  it." 
"*  And  here  is  the  bottle,"  said  the  old 
man,  smiling ;  "  you  know  what  to  do  whsst" 
4  44  Oh  I  then,  sure  I  do,  as  good  right  I 
have." 

• 4  Well,  farewell  for  even  Mick  Purcell : 
I  totd  you,  you  would  be  a  rich  man." 

4  44  And  good  bye  to  you,  sir,"  said  Mick, 
as  he  turned  back ;  44  and  good  luck  to  yoa, 
and  good  lock  to  the  big  hill— it  wants  a 
name— Bottle  Hill. — Good  bye,  sir, 
bye  :"  »o  Mick  walkwl  back  as  fast  as  he 
could,  never  looking  after  the  white-faced 
little  gentleman  and  the  cow,  so  anxious  was 
he  to  bring  home  the  bottle. — Well,  he  ar- 
rived with  it  safely  enough,  and  called  out 
as  soon  as  he  saw  Molly — 44  Oh!  sure  1  **« 
another  .bottle  I" 
•"Arr.1,1  men,  have  you? 


you're  a  hicVy  man, 
mi  are/ 


nch,  thought  he 
money,  and  gave 


one  cow;  and  Mick  once  more  drove  his 
cow  before  him  to  sell  her  at  Cork  fair,  hop- 
ing to  meet  the  old  man  and  get  another 
It  was  hardly  daybreak  when  he  left 


what  you 

4  In  an  instant  she  put  every  thiog  rfeht ; 
and  Mick,  looking  at  his  bottle,  exukingly 
cried  out,  44  Bottle,  do  your  duty."  In  a 
twinkling,  two  great  stout  men  with  fctg 
cudgels  issued  from  the  bottle  (I  do  not 
know  how  they  got  room  in  it),  and  bela- 
boured poor  Mick  and  his  wife  and  alibis 
family,  till  they  lay  on  the  floor,  when  m 
they  went  again.    Mick,  as  soon  as  he  re- 
covered, got  up  and  looked  about  him;  he 
thought  and  thought,  and  at  last  he  took  up 
his  wife  and  bis  children  ;  and,  leaving  them 
to  recover  as  well  as  they  could,  he  I 
bottle  under  his  coat  and  went  to Ids  I 
who  had  a  great  company:  he  got  a  I 
to  tell  hhn  he  wanted  to  speak  to  htm,  and  at 
Inst  he  came  out  to  Mick. 
4  44  Well,  what  do  you  want  now  V 
4  44  Nothing,  sir,  only  1  have  another  bottle. 
4  44  Oh!  hoi  is  ifas  good  as  the  first  ?" 
444  Yes,  sir,  and  better:  if  you  like,  I  will 
show  it  to  you  before  all  the  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen.* 

4  44  Come  along,  then."  So  saving.  Mick 
was  brought  into  the  great  hall,  where  be  saw 
his  old  bottls  standing  bis*  upon  a  en. 
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1  Ah  1  bal"  mjs  he  to  himself,  tf  may  be  I 
■n't  hat*  you  by  and  by." 

Ivow,  wivs  his  landlord,  "show  as 
tcw  book."  Hick  let  it  on  the  floor,  and 
I  a  moment  the  landlord 
:  floor  ;  ladies  and  gen- 
I  all,  were  running  and 
kicking,  and 
Ancktag.  \Vine-cupa  and  salvers  were 
Clocked  about  in  every  direction,  until  the 
kodkud  called  out,  "  Stop  those  two  devils, 
Mick  Parcel  I,  or  I  '11  have  you  hanged. " 

' "  They  never  shall  stop,"  said  Mick,  "till 
1  m  my  own  bottle  that  I  see  up  there  at 
toe  of  that  shelf 


God's  truth,  I  never  rightly  believed  in  them 
— but  here 's  one  of  them  in  real  earnest  If 
I  go  knowingly  to  work,  I 'm  a 
They  say  a  body  must  never  tai 
off  them,  or  they 'II 


-Give  k  down  to  him,  give  it  down  to 
*».  before  we  are  all  killed  !'Psays  the  land- 
lord. 

'  Mick  put  his  bottle  in  his  bosom :  in 
,'siBped  the  two  men  into  the  new  bottle,  and 
W  earned  them  home.  I  need  not  lengthen 
ay  story  by  telling  how  he  got  richer  than 
*er,  bow  bis  son  married  his  landlord's  only 
tarbter,  how  he  and  his  wife  died  when 
*W  were  very  old,  and  how  some  of  the 
wws  fighting  at  their  wake,  broke  the 
but  still  the  hill  has  the  name  upon 
<;  w,  sad  so  'twffl  be  always  Bottle  Hill  to 
«*  «h!  of  the  world,  and  so  it  ought,  for  it 
"saanae  story  V 

TW  next  legend  we  shall  quote  is  entitled 

'  THE  FIELD  OF  MUACKS. 

'Tan  Fitzpatrick  was  the  eldest  son  of 
1  '-'MKuhle  farmer  who  lived  at  Ballincollig. 
fates  just  turned  of  n  ine-and-t  wen  ty, when 
*»tlbe  following  adventure,  and  was  as 
^.tiwn,  tight.  g^Jook^gaboyasany 

**  erery  body  knows  to  be  one  of  the 
r*nt*  holidays  in  the  year — Tom  was 
^u«r  a  ramble  through  the  ground,  and 
•rtii  mattering  along  the  sunny  side  of  a 
c*'%e,  thinking  in  himself,  where  would  be 
""real  harm  if  people,  instead  of  idling  and 
F*ng  about  doing  nothing  at  all,  were  to 
*»ke  out  the  hay,  and  bind  and  stook  the  oats 


hedge. 

*d  Tom,  "  bat  isn't  it  surprising  to  hear  the 
n  ocbatvn  singing  so  late  in  the  season  ?" 
^  Toss  stole  on,  going  on  the  tops  of  his 
***  toy  if  he  conk)  get  a  sight  of  what 
**>  ■eking  the  noise,  to  see  if  he  was  right  in 
faeai.  The  noise  stopped;  but  as  Tom 
'>**■  sharply  through  the  bushes,  what 
*WM  he  see  in  a  nook  of  the  hedge  but  a 
"  :  hold  about  a  gallon 
f  of  limior;"and  by  and  by  a  little 
/  dotry  bit  of  an  old  roan,  with  a  little 
^*>of  a  cocked  hat  stock  npon  the  top  of 
J**  "ead,  and  a  deeshy  danshy  leather  apron 
u,,zn>f  before  him,  pulled  out  a  little  wooden 
"■w,  and  stood  up  upon  it  and  dipped  a 
'^jigfia  into  the  pitcher,  and  took  out  the 
'nil  of  k,  tad  put  it  beside  the  stool,  and  then 
M  *o*n  under  the  pitcher,  and  began  to 
a  heel-piece  on  a  bit  of  a 

"Soften 


eye  fixed  on  the  little  man,  just  as  a  cat  does 

with  a  mouse,  or,  as  we  read  in  books,  the 
|  rattle-snake  does  with  the  birds  he  wants  to 
|  enchant.    So  when  he  got  up  quite  close  to 

him,  "  God  bless  your  work,  neighbour," 

said  Tom. 

'  The  ht rie  man  raised  np  his  head,  and 
"  Thank  you  kindly,"  said  he. 

'"I  wonder  you'd  be  working  on  the 
TssidTW 
'That's  my  own  business,  not  your's," 

'  'MVeli^nwy  be  you 'd  be  civil  enough  to 
1  us  what  you've  got  in  the  pitcher  there  ?" 


said  he 


tell 

said  Tom. 

'"That  I  will, 
"  it's  good  beer." 

' "  Beer  I"  said  Tom :  "  Thunder  and  fire ! 
where  did  you  get  it  Y* 

•"Where  did  I  get  it,  is  it?  Why,  I 
made  it.  And  what  do  you  think  I  made 
it  of  r 

' "  Devil  a  one  of  me  knows,"  said  Tom, 
"  but  of  malt,  I  suppose ;  what  else 
'  "  There  you  're  out.  I  made  it  of  Aral  A." 

•  *  Of  heath  ! "  said  Tom,  bursting  out 
laughing :  "  sure  you  don't  think  me  to  be 
such  a  fool  as  to  believe  that  ?" 

I>o  as  you  please,"  said  he,  ■  hot  what 
I  tell  you  is  the  trudi.  Did  you  never  hear 
tell  of  the  Danes  r 

•  *  And  that  I  did,"  said  Tom :  •  weren't 
them  the  fellows  we  gave  such  a  licking  when 
they  thought  to  take  Limerick  from  us  P 

'"Hem!"  said  the  little  man  drily — "Is 
that  all  you  know  about  the  matter  ?" 

'"Well,  but  about  them  Danes?"  said 
Tom. 

•  "  Why,  all  the  about  diem  there  is,  is 
that  when  they  were  here  they  taught  us  to 
make  beer  out  of  the  tieath,  and  the  secret 's 


Win^you  give  a  body  a  taste  of  your 


in  my  family  ever 
Tom 

' "  m  tell  you  what  it  is,  young  man — it 
would  be  fitter  for  you  to  be  looking  after 
your  father's  property,  than  to  lie  bothering 
decent  quiet  people  with  your  foolish  ques- 
tions. There  now,  while  you  're  idling  away 
your  time  here,  there  *s  the  cows  have  broke 
into  the  oats,  and  are  knocking  the  com  all 
about." 

•Tom  was  taken  so  by  surprise  with  this, 
that  he  was  just  on  the  very  point  of  turning 
round,  when  he  recollected  himself ;  so,  afraid 
that  the  like  might  happen  again,  he  made  u 
grub  at  the  Cluricauiie,  and  caught  him  np 
in  his  hand ;  but,  in  his  hurry,  he  overset  the 
pitcher,  and  spilt  all  the  beer,  so  that  be  could 
not  get  a  taste  of  it  to  tell  what  sort  it  was. 
He  then  swore  what  he  would  not  do  to  him, 
if  he  did  not  show  him  where  his  money  was. 
Tom  looked  so  wicked  and  so  bloody-mind- 
ed, that  the  little  man  was  quite  frightened  ; 
so,  says  he,  "  Come  along  with  me  a  couple 
of  fields  off,  and  111  show  you  a  crock  of 


1  So  they  went,  and  Tom  heid  the  Cluri- 
caune  cut  in  his  hand,  and  never  took  his 
eyes  from  off  him,  though  they  bad  to  cross) 
hedges  and  ditches  and  a  crooked  bit  of 

mischief, to  pick  out  the  harderta'nd  nxmcoo! 
trary  way),  nil  at  last  they  came  to  a  great 
field,  all  full  of  boliaun  bines  (ragweed),  and 
the  Cluricaune  pointed  to  a  big  boliaun,  and, 
says  be,  "  Dig  under  that  boliaun,  and  you'll 
get  the  great  crock  all  full  of  guineas." 

'  Tom,  in  his  hurry,  had  never  minded  the 
bringing  a  spade  with  him,  so  he  thought  to 
run  home  and  fetch  one ;  and,  that  he  might 
know  the  place  again,  be  took  off  one  of  his 
red  garters,  and  tied  it  round  the  boliaun. 

' ■  I  suppose,"  said  the  Cluricaune,  very 
civilly,  "you've  no  farther  occasion  for  me  ? ' 

"No,"  says  Tom;  "you  may  go  away 
now,  if  you  please,  and  God  speed  you,  and 
may  good  luck  attend  you  wherever  you  go." 

4  M  Well,  good  bve  to  you,  Tom  Fitzpat- 
rick," said  the  Cluncaune,  "  and  much  good 
may  do  you,  with  what  you'll  get." 

'  So  Tom  ran,  for  the  dear  life,  till  he  came 
home,  and  got  a  spade,  and  then  away  with 
him,  as  hard  as  he  could  go,  back  to  the 
field  of  boliauns;  but  when  he  got  there,  lo, 
and  behold !  not  a  boliaun  in  the.  field  but 
had  a  red  garter,  the  very  identical  model  of 
his  own,  tied  about  it;  and  as  to  digging  up 
the  whole  field,  that  was  all  nonsense,  for 
there  was  more  than  forty  good  Irish  acres  in 
it.  So  Tom  came  home  again  with  his  spade 
on  his  shoulder,  a  little  cooler  than  he  went ; 
and  many's  the  hearty  curse  he  gave  the  Clu- 
ricaune every  time  he  thought  of  the  neat 


'the  little  shoe. 
' "  Now  tell  me,  Molly,"  said  Mr.  Coote  to 
Molly  Cogan,  as  he  met  her  on  the  road*  one 
day,  dose  to  one  of  the  old  gateways  of  Kd- 
maliock,  "  did  you  ever  hear  of  the  Cluri- 
caune?" 

'"  Is  it  the  Cluricaune?  why,  then,  sure  I 
did,  often  and  often ;  many 's  the  time  I ' 
my  father,  rest  his  soul !  tell  about  'en 
and  over  again." 

• "  But  did  you  ever  see  one,  Molly— did  you 
ever  see  one  yourself  ?" 

' "  Och !  no,  I  never  see  one  in  my  life ; 
but  my  grandfather,  that 's  my  father's  rather, 
you  know,  he  tee  one,  one  time,  and  caught 
him  too." 

'  "Caught  him  I  Oh  I  Molly,  tell  me  how 
was  that  ? 

♦ u  Why,  then,  111  tell  you.  My  grandfa- 
tlter,  you  see,  was  out  there  above  in  the  bog, 
drawing  home  turf,  and  the  poor  old  mare 
was  tired  after  her  day's  work,  and  the  old 
man  went  out  to  die  stable  to  look  after  her, 
and  to  see  if  she  was  eating  her  hay ;  and 
when  he  came  to  die  stable-door  there,  my 
dear,  he  heard  something  hammering,  ham- 
mering, hammering,  just  for  all  the  world 
like  a  shoemaker  making  a  shoe,  and  whist- 
ling, all  the  time,  the  prettiest  tune  he  ever 
heard  in  his  whole  life  before.  Well,  ray 
grandfather,  he  thought  it  was  the  Cluri- 
caune, and  he  said  to  himself,  -says  he,  '1  il 
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very  quictlv,  and  dtdn't  make  a  bit  of  noise  ] 
in  the  world  that  ever  was  heard ;  and  he 
looked  all  about,  but  the  never  a  bit  of  the 
little  man  he  could  see  any  where,  but  he 
heard  hint  hammering  and  whittling,  and  so 
he  looked  and  looked,  till  at  hut  he  fee  the 
little  fellow ;  and  where  was  be,  do  you 
think,  but  in  the  girth  under  the  mare ;  and 
there  he  was,  with  lus  little  bit  of  an  apron 
on  him,  and  his  hammer  in  his  hand,  and  a 
little  red  nightcap  on  his  head,  and  be  mak- 
ing a  shoe;  and  he  was  so  busy  with  his 
work,  and  he  was  hammering  and  whistling 
so  loud,  tlial  he  never  minded  my  grandfa- 
ther till  he  caught  him  fast  in  bis  hand 
'  Faith,  I  have  you  now,'  says  he,  '  and  I'll 
never  let  you  go  till  I  get  your  purse— that's 
w  hat  I  won't ;  so  give  it  here  to  me  at  once, 
mow.'  4  Stop,  stem,'  says  the  Cluricaune, 
'stop, stop,'  savs he,  'toll  I  get  it  for  you.' 
So  my  grandfather,  like  a  fool,  you  see,  open- 
ed his  hand  a  little,  and  the  little  fellow  jump- 
ed away  laughing,  and  he  never  saw  him  any 
more,  and  the  never  a  bit  of  the  purse  did  he 
get,  only  the  Cluricaune  left  his  httle  shoe  that 
he  was  making;  and  my  grandfather  was  mad 
enough  angry  with  himself  for  letting  him  go ; 
but  he  had  the  shoe  all  his  life,  and  my  own 
mother  told  me  she  often  tee  it,  and  had  it 
in  her  hand,  and  'twas  the  prettiest  little  shoe 
she  ever  saw." 

' "  And  did  you  see  it  yourself,  Molly  ?" 
*  *'  Oh !  no,  my  dear,  it  was  lost  long-  afore 
I  was  born  ;  but  my  mother  told  me  about 
tt  often  and  often  enough." ' 

To  each  legend  Mr.  Croker  has  added 
some  highly-interesting  and  classical  notes. 
The  work  is  also  illustrated  with  several  cle- 
ver and  characteristic  wood -cut*,  from  de- 
stgnsby- 


A  Utter  to  the  Lard  Chancellor,  on  tht  Ne- 
cessity and  Practicability  of  forming  a  Code 
of  the  Laws  of  England :  to  which  it  un- 
ite red  the  Ken  Bankrupt  Imw.  arranged 
in  the  Method  of  Domat's  Civil  Lav,  and 
in  a  Style  suited  to  the  hwI'Ltt  Capacity  ; 
proposed  to  be  adopted  as  the  form  of  the 
Statute  Law  of  the  Realm.    Br  Croftox 
I'macKE,  Esq.  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barris- 
ter at  Law  ;  and  late  Judge  of  the  Vice 
Admiralty  Court  of  the  Province  of  Nova 
Scotia.    8vo.   pp.  93.    London,  1825. 
J.  and  W.  T.  Clarke. 
Wr.  know  not  whether  it  u  owing  to  there 
being  w  many  lawyers  in  Parliament  that  le- 
gislation becomes  so  vast  and  complex,  but 
certainly  our  statutes  are  not  only  unnecessa- 
rily numerous,  but  also  unwarrantably  ver- 
bose.   It  was  proposed,  by  the  late  Earl 
Stanhope,  to  reduce  our  statute-book,  and 
such  a  measure  is  certainly  much  called  for ; 
but  it  will  avail  little,  if  Parliament  perse- 
veres in  its  rage  for  excessive  legislation,  and 
renders  in  new  enactments  more  complicat- 
ed than  preceding  ones.     But  Parliament 
itself  seems  at  length  to  be  aware  of  the  evil, 
and  the  preamble  to  the  new  bankrupt  taw 
states,  that  'it  is  expedient  to  amend  the 
laws  relating  to  bankrupts,  and  to  simplify  the 
la'Vbngc  thereof  .' 

Mr.  Uniacke,  a  lawyer  and  a  trentleman, 
whu  lately  tilled  an  important  office  in  a  ju- 


dicial capacity,  stands  forward  as  the  advo- 
cate of  a  new  digest  and  simplification  of  our 
code  of  laws— or,  rather,  the  formation  of  a 
new  British  code, '  which  shall  rival  the  sys- 
tems of  Justinian  and  Napoleon,  in  simpli- 
city and  clearness.*  Alluding  to  the  latter, 
he  says,  '  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  show 
that  toe  task  of  forming  the  imperial  coda 
was  far  greater  than  the  undertaking  to  digest 
the  laws  of  this  country  will  be  found.'  If  this 
remark  apply  to  the  mere  facility  with  which 
the  new  code  might  be  formed,  we  may  per- 
haps agree  with  the  author;  but  if  he  means 
the  ease  with  which  it  might  be  adapted,  we 
doubt  it :  for  any  such  important  alteration 
would  meet  with  an  opposition  which  a  dic- 
tator, like  Napoleon,  had  not  to  contend 
against.  At  all  events,  the  measure  is  worth 
trying,  and  Mr.  Uniacke  ably  advocates 
its  necessity.  As  a  proof  of  the  complexity 
of  modern  enactments,  compared  with  those 
of  our  ancestors,  he  gives  us  an  amusing  spe- 
cimen.  He  says : — 

'  Let  us  take,  in  the  first  place,  this  memo- 
rable declaration  of  Magna  Charta,  which  is 
a  motto  engraven  on  the  hearts  of  Britons, 
and  is  expressed  with  a  characteristic  force 
almost  elevated  to  the  sublime. 

'  MAOMA  CBARTA,  CAP.  29. 
'NoFREEMAS  SHALL  BP.  TAKFN  OB  IM- 
PRISONED, C N LEAS  BT  THE  LAWFUL  JD DO- 
ME KT  OF  IIIS  PEERS  OB  BT  THE   LAW  OF 

THE  LAND. 

'  Now  let  us  view  it,  not  in  its  bold  and 
original  form,  as  it  sprang  fresh  and  vigorous 
from  the  minds  of  our  intrepid  ancestors,  but 
in  the  cold  and  lifeless  shape  of  a  regular  act 
of  Parliament. 

'  No  freeman  or  freemen  shall  be  taken,  ar- 
rested, put  in  gaol,  confined,  kept  in  custody, 
or  imprisoned,  or  in  any  other  manner  what- 
soever deprived  of  his  or  their  liberty,  by 
any  detention,  holding,  or  restraint  of  his  or 

their 


their  person  or  persons,  against  his  or 
witl  or  consent,  by  any  pope,  king,  prince, 
lord,  authority,  or  ]x>wer, civil,  naval,  military, 
or  ecclesiastical,  or  by  any  person  or  persons 
whomsoever,  by,  under,  or  in  obedience  to  any 
such  pope,  king,  prince,  lord,  authority,  or 
power,  civil,  naval,  military,  or  ecclesiastical, 
acting  under  and  by  the  authority  of  any  bull 
or  bulls,  mandate  or  mandates,  order  or  or- 
ders, warrant  or  warrants,  or  any  other  pro- 
cess of  any  kind  or  nature  whatsoever,  grant- 
ed by  such  pope,  king,  prince,  lord,  authority, 
or  power  as  aforesaid,  civil,  naval,  military,  or 
ecclesiastical  as  aforesaid,  authorising  and 
empowering  such  person  or  persons  so  act- 
ing as  aforesaid,  to  put  in  force,  execute,  and 
carry  into  effect,  such  bull  or  bulls,  mandate 
or  mandates,  order  or  orders,  warrant  or 
warrants,  or  any  process  of  any  kind  or  na- 
ture whatsoever,  or  by  any  person  or  persons 
acting  mediately  or  immediately  under  the 
orders,  commands,  directions,  or  request  of 
such  person  or  persons  so  authorised  and  em- 
powered as  aforesaid,  to  put  in  force,  execute, 
and  carry  into  effect  any  or  either  of  the  here- 
inbefore enumerated  various  kinds  and  spe- 
cies of  delegated  power  and  authority  so 
granted,  given,  or  made  as  aforesaid,  by  any 
or  eitlier  of  the  hereinlK-forc  mentioned  and 
particularly  enumerated  pw*oiuor  bodies ; 


or  shall  be  confined,  kept  in  custody,  or  im- 
prisoned detained,  held,  or  restrained,  by  any 
pope,  king,  prince,  lord,  or  by  any  authority 
or  power  whatsoever,  as  aforesud,  or  by  any 
officer  or  officers,  military  or  naval,  sheriff  or 
sheriffs,  their  deputy  or  deputies,  gaoler  or 
gao'ers,  in  any  tower,  castle,  monastery,  gaoL 
prison,  house  ofcc4T*ction,pemtentiary-bouse, 
bridewell,  or  any  other  house  or  place  what- 
soever, under  the  care,  direction,  power,  or 
control  of  such  pope,  king,  prince,  lord,  or 
power  or  authority,  civil,  naval,  or  military, 
or  of  any  such  sheriff  or  sheriffs,  their  deputy 
or  deputies,  gaoler  or  gaolers,  or  any  person 
or  persons  under  him  or  them,  acting  direct- 
ly or  indirectly  by  their  authority  or  direction, 
expressed  or  implied,  or  by  the  direction  and 
authority  of  any  or  either  of  them,  unless 
such  fret- man  or  freemen  shall  bo  so  adjudged 
to  be  taken,  arrested,  put  in  gaol,  conAiiisi, 
kept  in  custody  or  imprisoned,  or  detained, 
heid,  or  restrained  of  his  or  their  liberty  by 
die  lawful  judgment  or  judgments,  verdict  or 
verdicts,  or  other  determination  or  determi- 
nations of  bis  or  tbeir  peers,  or  by  the  enact- 
ment or  enactments,  provision  or  provision?, 
of  any  act  or  acts  of  Parliament,  or  by  the 
rules,  usages,  customs,  written  or  nnwnttea, 
called  the  common  law  of  the  land.' 

Here  is  amplification  with  a  vengeance, 
and  Mr.  Uniacke  very  successfully  shows 
that  it  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  reduce 
all  our  laws  to  their  original  simplicity.  His 
letter,  which  we  recommend  to  all  forensic 
gentlemen  and  legislators,  concludes  with  the 
following  singular  but  warm-hearted  compli- 
ment to  Lord  Eldon : — 

1  God  bless  you,  my 
your  opinion  maybe  <  " 
respectfully,  I  trust,  submitted  to  your  ■ 
tion,  my  sentiments  of  your  lordship's  cha- 
racter will  remain  unchanged. — I  shall  never 
cease  to  consider  you  a  great,  a  I 
an  honest  man.' 


Apol  fy  addressed  to  the  Travellers'  Cluli ;  t<r, 
Anecdotes  of  Mimkeyt.     Foolscap  8vo. 

Wpp.  183.  London,  1823.  Murray. 
e  do  not  know  whether  tins  Traveller?' 
Club  will  thank  theauthor  for  dedicating  ihii 
work  to  that  ultra-marine  body,  but  certain 
we  are  that  they  have  few  more  am  using  vo- 
lumes in  their  library,  whilo,  improbable  as 
some  of  the  anecdotes  of  monkeys  may  ap- 
pear, there  is  not  one  that  has  not  been 
eclipsed  by  the  tales  of  travellers,  who,  in  all 
ages,  make  a  pretty  good  use  of  the  privilege 
allowed  them  of  dealing  in  the  marvellous. 

The  author,  who  is  certainly  a  great  wag, 
has  classified  his  anecdotes;  thus,  we  have 
anecdotes  of  sailor-monkeys,  commercial,  and 
even  moral  monkeys,  A  few  of  these  we  se- 
lect, The  first  two  anecdotes  are  related  of 
a  monkey  on  board  a  frigate: — 

'  This  animal  was  distinguished,  like  the 
of  his  tribe,  by  a  propensity  to  | 
'  ef,  and  one  of  his  princ 
in  fine  weather  was  to  1 
of  a  plate,  cup,  or  saucer,  which  he  < 
break  to  pieces  in  the  chains,  and  throw  over* 
lx>ard,  watching  the  fragments  descending 
through  the  water  with  infinite  gratification. 
-  Tins"  (the  reader  will  perhaps  say)  "any 
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might  do ;"  but  another  of  his  ex- 
it hardly,  I  think,  be  paralleled  by 
any  fact  in  mook[ey]tsh  history. 

'This  monkey  was  well  aware  of  there 
being  a  large  store  of  apples  in  a  locker,  in 
the  want-room ;  but  his  thievish  tricks  were 
» well  known,  that  he  was  excluded  from 
<ttl  legitimate  access  to  it.  Under  these  cir- 
atrwtances,  he  provided  himself  with  apfaea 
of  wadding,  and  with,  this  implement  in  one 
swinging  himself  from  the  stern 
j  he  broke  a  pane  in  the 
'  with  his  wadding,  and, 
having  carefully  picked  out  the  broken  glass, 
introduced  himself  into  the  forbidden  terri- 
tory. Here,  like  the  animal  in  the  fable,  he 
gorged  himself  so  fully  that  he  was  unable  to 
retreat.  Being  taken  in  the  fact,  he  received 
the  discipline  of  the  rope's  end,  but  derived 
LrUe  benefit  from  his  chastisement.' 
The  following,  though  the  counterpart  of  a 

Busing : — 
period  that  a  trifling  mis- 
order,  inundated  all 

Kngbmd  with  monkeys.     E   W 

distinguished  by  his  passion  for  a  conserva- 
tory, meant  to  write  to  his  correspondent  in 
the  Brazils,  to  collect  and  send  him  the  two 
hundred  varieties  of  the  monkey-plant :  but 
uiiibrtunately  omitted  the  "word  plant.  In 
of  this  order,  arrived  a  letter 
him  that 


j,  wwb  all 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  its 
ocsfaboarhood  5  but  he  had  no  doubt  mat 
the  order  could  be  completed  by  his  agents 
lathe  interior. 

'  Before  the  unhappy  botanist  could  pro- 
vide for  the  disposal  of  this  wildernea  of'  mon- 
key*, came  another  letter,  out  of  which  drop- 
ped an  ominous  paper,  "  half  printed  and 
half  written,"  which  was  a  bill  of  lading  in 
the  usual  form — "  Shipped  by  the  grace  of 
God,  sound  and  in  good  condition,  on  board 
the  good  ship  Friendly  Endeavour,  one  hun- 


and  seventy-three  monkeys,  Stc.  <Jrc.  4*. 
and  so  God  send  the  good  ship  Friendly  En- 
deavour, with  her  cargo,  to  a  safe  port." 

E  W  ,  having  a  little  recovered  from 

has  consternation,  proceeded  to  read  the  let- 
ter from  whirh  this  fearful  annunciation  had 
chopped.  This  was  from  the  captain  of  the 
eood  ship  Friendly  Endeavour,  informing 
hun  *  that  he  was  arrived  in  the  river  with 

t  out  of  one  hun- 
consigned 

to  him,  four  having  died  upon  the  passage ; 
and  begging  him  to  have  them  landed  as 
s«wo  as  possible,  for  they  began  to  be  very 
toischervous." 
'  They  vert  landed  as  soon  as  possible, 
I  of  with  equal  speed,  and,  in 
an  unprecedented  fall  took 
Vet.  Exports  were 
._t  parts  of  England, 
was  a  female  despatched 
1  bought  a  bargain  by 
the  possessor  of  the  maritime  monkey,  and 
pven  by  him  in  marriage  to  his  favourite. 

'  For  some  time  the  happiness  of  the  wed- 
*»d  pair  appeared  to  be  complete ;  and  the 


their  honey-moon.  The  husband,  however, 
soon  grew" indifferent;  and  indifference  was 
soon  succeeded  by  disgust.  This  was  mani- 
fested by  angry  looks,  chatter,  and  even 
blows,  upon  the  female  perseveriag  in  her  at- 
tentions. 

*  All  were  much  disappointed  and  scan- 
dalized at  the  evil  success  of  so  promising  a 
union. 

*  At  length,  however,  an  apparent  change 
took  place  in  the  husband's  conduct,  and  was 
hailed  with  correspondent  joy  by  the  ship's 
company.  Their  pleasure  was,  however,  of 
short  duration,  for  the  traitor,  having  one  fine 
day  decoyed  his  wife  out  to  the  end  of  the 
fore-top-gallant  yard,  as  if  to  show  her  some- 
thing at  sea,  and  set  fsat]  down  with  her  on 
the  spar,  slipped  his  paw  under  her  sitting 
part,  and  rumbled  her  overboard.' 

From  Gibraltar  monkeys  we  make  an  ex- 
tract. The  anecdote  is  connected,  it  will  be 
.  with  the  memorable  siege  of  that  place : 
'  The  Spaniards,  a  very  few  weeks  before 
the  memorable  sally,  attempted  the  surprise 
of  one  of  our  outposts,  though  Heaven  knows 
what  excited  them  to  such  an  enterprise. 
Such,  however,  was  their  object,  which  would 
have  inevitably  succeeded,  if  they  had  not 
had  to  pass  a  party  of  monkeys,  whose  assem- 
blage was  quite  as  extraordinary  as  the  pro- 
ject of  the  Spaniards.  These,  on  being  bro- 
ken iu  upon  by  the  invaders,  set  up  a  loud 
cry,  ana  alarm  eu  uie  outpost  wnicn  was  me- 
naced. 

*  Surely  these  beasts  deserved  as  well  of 
our  garrison  as  the  geese  did  of  that  of  the 

Capitol/ 

liow  amusingly  our  author  can  illustrate 
his  subjects  will  be  seen  by  the  following 
extract: — 

'  General  Elliot  never  suffered  the  mon- 
keys to  be  taken  or  shot.  Many  different 
reasons  were  assigned  for  this  order.  Amongst 
others,  it  was  supposed  that  he  considered 
them,  as  Massena  did  the  monks  of  Genoa, 
to  wit,  as  a  magazine  to  be  resorted  to  in  a 
case  of  extremity. 

*  The  joke  of  the  garrison  was,  that  he  had 
some  scheme  of  making  them  useful  as  light 
troops  :  and,  if  I  could  believe  that  he  was 

■  murh  given  to  such  studies,  I  might  suppose 
that  he  was  indebted  to  Strabo  for  such  an 
1  idea :  for  Strabo  says  that  Alexander,  in  his 
march  through  India,  one  morning,  received 
a  report  of  a  corps  having  been  seen  on  the 
outskirts  of  a  wood,  manieuvring  after  the 
manner  of  the  Macedonian  phalanx.  Hav- 
ing verified  the  truth  of  this  by  his  own  ob- 
servation, he  detached  a  body  of  men  against 
them,  supported  by  a  second  powerful  detach 
ment.  The  enemy,  however,  did  not  stand 
the  charge,  but,  to  the  amaze  of  the  Macedo  - 
I  nians,  took  refuge  in  the  trees,  casting  away 
what  appeared  to  be  pikes,  but  what  were  in 
reality  long  boughs  or  saplings,  with  which 


last 


they  had  provided  themselves. 

♦  It  was,  in  fact,  a  posse  of  la 
who  looked  yet  larger  in  the 


larger  in  the  haze  of 
morning.   These,  it  seems,  had  been  watch- 
ing, under  cover  of  their  woods,  the  evolu- 
tions of  the  phalanx,  had  armed  themselves 
J  with  sticks,  longer  or  shorter,  as  their  position 


on  having  a  field-day  of  their 


The  next,  which  comes  under  the  head  of 
English  monkeys,  is  eminently  ludicrous : — 

'  The  small  pox  having  spread  fearfully 
amongst  the  monkeys  of  South  America,  Dr. 

 ,  secretary  to  the,  Bloomsbury  Street 

Vaccinating  Society,  was  struck  by  the  idea  of 
arresting  its  further  progress.  Vaccinatiou 
was  of  course  to  be  the  means  of  staying  tl  • 
plague,  and  his  scheme  for  its  introduction 
was  singularly  ingenious.  He  vaccinated 
two  or  three  boys  (whom  he  first  bound, 
hands  and  feet)  in  the  presence  of  an  old  br- 
boon,  who  was  observed  to  be  closely  atten- 
tive to  his  proceedings.  He  then  left  him 
alone  with  a  young  monkey,  depositing  a 
guarded  lancet  and  some  of  the  matter  upon 
the  table.  I  need  scarcely  add,  that  he 
placed  himself  in  ambush  in  a  neighbouring 
room,  for  the  purpose  of  watching  his  opera- 
tions. These  were  very  scientifically  con- 
ducted. The  old  monkey  threw  the  young 
one,  bound  him,  and  inoculated  him  with  all 
the  skill  of  a  professor. 

'  The  usual  effects  followed .  Other  steady* 
monkeys  were  thus  instructed  in  the  art,  after 
having  been  themselves  previously  inoculat- 
ed, and  several  are  (it  is  said)  now  sending 
out  to  South  America,  provided  with  all  ne- 
cessary means  for  spreading  the  beneficial 
infection.  May  the  attempt  succeed,  and 
men  and  monkeys,  throughout  that  extensive 
continent,  have  cause  to  bless  the  name  of 
England.' 

Under  the  class  of  moral  monkeys,  we 
find  the  following  note,  to  an  anecdote  about 
monkeys  not  liking  to  be  in  the  dark,  about  a 
collection  of  them  sitting  in  a  caravan  round 
a  table,  with  a  farthing  candle  upon  it,  as  if 
for  the  purpose  of  conversation  :— 

'  The  instinctive  alarm  of  children  in  the 
dark  is  usually  attributed,  by  the  lower  classes 
of  this  country,  to  the  effects  of  original  sin, 
and  this  doctrine  seems  to  derive  support 


from  the  opinions  which  Dr.Southey  has  vented 
in  his  review  of  the  celebrated  letters  of  Elia. 

'  I  cannot  coincide  in  this  doctrine  extend- 
ing (as  it  necessarily  must)  to  beasts.  Mon- 
keys have,  no  doubt,  many  sins  to  answer 
for,  and  many  sins  that  are  highly  original ; 
but  1  will  not  believe  them  so  nearly  related 
to  us,  or  of  such  weight  in  the  scale  of  na- 
ture, as  to  have  inherited  the  consequences  of 
man's  trespass,  and  to  be  imbued  with  what 

One  anecdote  more,  and  we  have  done  with, 
this  amusing  volume : — 

'  An  odd  defence  against  fire-arms  w;w 
used  by  a  monkey  belonging  to  C'apt.  M— — , 
of  the  navy.  C'apt.  M   had  two  mon- 
keys, an  old  ana  a  young  one,  the  first  of 
which  was  often  very  troublesome,  and  the 
captain  could  only  drive  him  out  of  his  cabin 
by  blazing-at  him  with  a  pistol  loaded  with 
powder  and  currant  jelly ;  a  discharge  which 
produced  a  painful  and  very  fearful  effect. 
The  old  monkey  was  at  first  astounded  at  the 
sight  of  the  weapon  which  stung  him  so  sore, 
but  he  at  last  learned  a  mode  of  defence,  and, 
snatching  up  the  little  monkey,  who  wns  a 
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roscoe's  itai.ias  novelists. 
(Continued  from  p.  1 15.) 
The  following  story  is  from  the  novels  of 
Ortertsio  I.ando,  a  Milanese,  who  flourished 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
His  novels,  fourteen  in  number,  are  in  gene- 
ral very  lively  and  pleasing.  The  first  part 
of  the  story,  about  the  caulifiower  and  the 
pot,  is,  no  doubt,  the  origin  of  a  very  well- 
known  Joe  Miller  :— 

'  It  was  said  of  Messer  Leandro  de' Traver- 
sal"!, canon  of  Ravenna,  that,  from  the  open- 
ing to  the  close  of  his  mortal  career,  he  inva- 
riably evinced  the  most  decided  enmity  to 
truth.  He  had  such  a  total  disregard  for  this 
invaluable  quality,  that  if  he  ever  happened 
to  stumble  upon  the  truth,  he  betrayed  as 
much  melancholy  and  regret,  as  if  he  had  ac- 
tually sinned  against  the  Holy  Ghost.  Be- 
sides, he  was  not  merely  the  most  notorious 
asserter  of  "  the  thing  which  is  not"  himself, 
but  the  cause  of  falsehood  in  others,  compel- 
ling his  very  friends  and  dependents  to  con- 
firm his  wicked  statements,  under  penalty  of 
incurring  his  most  severe  spiritual  dindea- 
»urc. 

'  There  was  a  certain  Florentine,  who  bad 
laudy  entered  into  his  service,  and  who,  per- 
ceiving his  master's  peculiarity  in  this  re- 
spect, resolved  not  merely  to  humour  him  in 
it,  but  to  add  something  further  on  his  own 
pait,  in  order  the  better  to  recommend  him- 
self to  his  notice.    He  one  day  availed  him- 
self of  an  opportunity,  when  walking  with 
the  good  canon  in  the  gardens  of  the  arch- 
bishop, near  the  city*  tn  give  iris  master  a 
specimen  of  his  inventive  powers.  Observ- 
ing the  gardener  employed  in  planting  cauli- 
flowers, the  prelate  happened  to  remark, 
"These  cauliflowers  grow  to  a  surprising 
size ;  their  bulk  is  quite  prodigious ;  I  be- 
lieve no  one  can  bring  them  to  such  rare  per- 
fection as  my  gardener."   As  the  latter  did 
not  care  to  contradict  this  testimony,  so  fa- 
vourable to  his  character,  Messer  Leandro 
subjoined  to  the  observation  of  his  superior, 
"  Yes,  my  lord ;  but  if  you  had  ever  seen 
those  that  grow  in  (Jucagna.  you  would  not 
think  these  so  very  extraordinary  in  point  of 
size." — "  Why,  how  large  may  they  grow  t" 
inquired  die  archbishop.     "  How  large  ?'' 
returned  Messer  Leandro,  "  I  can  scarcely 
give  your  lordship  an  idea  of  it.    In  those 
parts  I  hear  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for 
twenty  knights  on  horseback  l(f  take  shelter 
together  under  their  huge  cabbage-leaves." 
The  archbishop  expressing  no  Blight  asto- 
nishment at  these  wpids,  the  wily  Florentine 
stepped  forward  to  his  master's  relief,  saying : 
"  Your  excellency  will  not  be  so  much  sur- 
prised, when  I  inform  your  excellency  that  I 
have  myself  seen  these  magnificent  cabbages 
growing  in  that  strange  country ;  and  I  have 
seen  the  immense  cauldrons  in  which  they 
are  boiled,  of  such  a  vast  construction,  that 
twenty  workmen  ate  engaged  in  framing 
them  at  once  ;  and  it  is  said,  that  the  sound 
of  tlicir  hammers  cannot  he  heard  from  op- 
posite sides,  as  they  sit  in  the  huge  vessel  to 
complete  their  work.*'   The  noble  prelate, 
whose  intellect  was  not  of  the  highest  order, 
opened  his  eyes  still  wider  upon  the  Floren- 
tine, exclaiming,  that  he  fancied  such  a  cap*. 


cious  saucepan  would  contain  sufficient  food, 
were  it  righdy  calculated,  for  the  whole  peo- 
ple of  Cairo  at  one  meal. 

'  Whde  they  were  thus  engaged,  a  person 
made  his  approach,  with  an  ape  upon  his 
shoulders,  intended  as  a  present  for  the  vene- 
rable archbishop,  who,  turning  towards  the 
canon,  with  a  smiling  countenance,  noticed 
the  very  singular  resemblance  between  the 
human  figure  and  that  of  the  sagacious  ani- 
mal before  them.    "  It  is  my  serious  opi- 
nion," continued  he,  "  that  if  the  beast  had 
only  a  little  more  intellect,  there  would  not 
be  so  much  difference  between  him  and  our- 
selves, as  some  people  imagine." — "  I  trust," 
replied  the  worthy  canon,  "your  lordship 
would  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  monkeys 
really  want  sense  ;  for,  if  so,  I  can  soon,  I 
think,  convince  your  lordship  of  the  contrary, 
by  a  story  pretty  apposite  to  the  purpose  :— 
'  "  The  noble  lord,  Alinenco,  was  one  day 
feasting  the  good  Bishop  of  Vicente,  having 
given  orders  to  his  cook  to  prepare  all  the  va- 
rieties and  delicacies  of  the  season.    Now  the 
cook  was  in  possession  of  an  excellent  me- 
thod of  guarding  the  treasures  of  his  kitchen ; 
for  which  purpose  he  kept  an  invaluable  ape, 
excellently  tutored  to  the  business.    No  man, 
not  even  the  boldest,  ventured  to  steal  the 
least  thing  in  his  presence,  until  a  certain 
footman,  from  Savignano,  more  greedy  than 
a  horse-leech,  and  unable  to  check  his  thiev- 
ing propensities,  hit  upon  what  he  considered 
a  safe  means  of  eluding  the  monkey's  obser- 
vation.   He  began  to  cultivate  his  acquaint- 
ance, by  performing  all  kinds  of  amusing 
tricks,  and  bribing  him  to  be  in  good  hu- 
mour.  The  moment  be  perceived  the  ape 
busdy  engaged  in  imitating  what  he  saw,  the 
rogue,  binding  a  handkerchief  over  his  own 
eyes,  in  a  short  time  handed  it  likewise  to 
the  mimic,  and  with  secret  pleasure  beheld 
him  fastening  it  over  his  face ;  during  which 
time  he  contrived  to  lay  his  bands  upon  a  fat 
capon,  which  the  ape,  though  too  late,  soon 
afterwards  perceived.    "She  head  cook,  ujx>n 
this  occasion,  gave  his  monkcyship  so  severe 
a  flogging,  that,  being  doubly  cautious,  the 
next  time  the  thievish  footman  repeated  the 
same  tricks,  and  proceeded  to  bandage  hit 
eyes,  the  wily  animal,  instead  of  imitating 
him,  stared  around  him  with  all  his  eyes, 
pointing  at1  the  same  time  to  his  paws,  as  if 
advising  him  to  keep  his  hands  from  picking 
and  stealing;  so  that  the  rogue  was,  this 
time,  compelled  to  depart,  with  his  hands  as 
empty  as  they  came.    Finding  that  all  his 
arts  were  of  no  avail"— Hie  archbishop 
here,  overpowered  with  wonder  and  delight, 
exclaimed,  "  If  this  be  only  true,  it  is  one  of 
the  most  astonishing  dungs  I  ever  heard." 
The  assiduous  Florentine,  upon  this,  again 
interposed  in  his  master's  behalf,  crying  out 
with  singular  force  of  gesticulation :  "  As  I 
hope  to  be  saved  at  the  last  day,  please  your 
grace,  what  my  honoured  patron  has  just  ad- 
vanced is  every  particle  of  it  true ;  and  as 
yonr  grace  appears  to  take  a  particular  plea- 
sure in  listening  to  strange  and  almost  unac- 
countable events,  I  will  now  beg  leave  to  add 
a  single  «tory  in  addition  to  those  of  my  no- 
ble patrw  1 
It  nee : — 


'  "  Daring  the  last  vintage,  I  was  in  the 
service  of  a  gentleman  at  F'errara,  of  the 
name  of  I  jbanoro,  who  took  singular  plea- 
sure in  fishing,  and  used  frequently  to  ex- 
plore the  recesses  of  the  vale  of  Santo  Apolh- 
nare.   This  master  of  mine  had  also  an  ape 
in  his  possession,  considerably  larger  than 
your  excellency's,  and,  while  he  was  hi  las 
country,  be  commissioned  me  to  take  along 
with  me  to  Fenara  this  said  ape,  a  barrel  of 
white  wine,  and  a  fat  pig;  in  order  to  pre- 
sent them  to  a  certain  convenient  ruihan, 
whom  he  kept  in  his  service.   So  I  took  a  > 
boat,  and,  plying  oars  and  sail,  while  we  were 
bounding  along  the  waters,  I  gave  the  skiff  a 
sudden  jerk,  which  made  the  pig's  fat  sides 
shake,  and  lie  went  round  like  a  turnspit, 
performing  the  strangest  antics.   So  mod 
and  veljement  were  his  lamentations,  that 
they  seemed  to  annoy  his  apeship  excessively, 
who,  after  in  vain  trying  to  stop  his  ears  and 
tiose,  at  length  seized  the  plug  out  of  the 
barrel  that  stood  near  him,,  and  fairly  thrust 
it  down  the  pig's  throat,  just  as  he  was  open- 
ing it  to  give  another  horrible  cry.  ooth 
the  wine  and  the  pig  were  in  extreme  jeo- 
pardy, the  one  actually  choking,  and  the 
other  running  all  away.    I  tried  to  save  is 
much  of  it  as  I  could ;  but  my  im  moderate 
laughter  almost  prevented  me ;  so  much  was 
1  amused  at  his  ingenious  contrivance.  So 
that  your  grace  may  perceive,"  continued  the 
mendacious  Florentine,  "  that  my  master 
speaks  the  simple  truth,  in  asserting  dial 
these  animals  are  possessed  of  great  acute- 
ness  of  intellect."  Now,  on  returning  home, 
the  good  canon  thus  addressed  his  servant : 
"  I  thought,  sirrah,  there  was  no  man  living 
who  could  tell  a  lie  with  a  bolder  and  better 
face  than  myself ;  but  you  have  ua deceived 
me :  you  are  the  very  prince  of  liars  and  iav 
.posters ;  the  father  of  lies  himself  could  not 
surpass  you!"— "Your  reverence,"  replied 
the  Florentine,  "need  not  be  surprised  si 
that,  when  I  inform  you  of  the  advantages  I 
have  enjoyed  in  the  society  of  tsdiees,  mil- 
lers, and  bargemen,  who  live  upon  die  pro- 
fit they  bring.    But  if,  from  this  time  forth, 
you  insist  upon  my  persevering  in  confirm- 
ing so  many  monstrous  untruths  as  you  utter, 
I  trust  that  you  will  consent  to  increase  my 
wages,  in  consideration  of  so  abominable  a 
business."—"  Well,  then,  listen  to  me,"  re- 


plied his 


1  when  it  is  my  irrtearian 


to  come  out  with  some  grand  and  extraordi- 
nary falsehood,  I  will  take  care  to  tell  you 
the  evening  before,  and  at  the  same  time  I 
will  always  give  you  such  n  gratuity  as  sha'l 
make  it  worth  your  while.  And  if  I  should 
happen  to  tell  a  good  story  after  dinner,  as 
you  stand  behind  my  chair,  arid 
having  seen  it,  very  innocently,  \ 
pendupon  it  you  shall  be  no  loser." 
his  servant  agreed  to  do*  upon  condition  mat 
he  would  observe  some  bounds,  and  keep  up 
some  show,  at  least,  of  reason  and  probabi- 
lity ;  which  the  hone  st  canon  said,  so  far  as 
he  was  able,  he  would  try  to  do;  addint. 
that  if  they  were  not  reasonable  lies,  the  ser- 
vant should  not  be  liound  by  the  contract, 
and  miiriit  return  the  gift. 

'  Thus  the  roost  wonderful  adventure*  con- 
tinued to  be  related  at  the  fcood  canon's  U- 
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tie,  and,  what  is  more  extraordinary,  they 
•tit  all  *rry  dexterously  confirmed-  So 
psof  oo  my  amicably  together,  the  canon, 
tat  evening  mtendiug  to  impose  a  monstrous 
be  upoo  ha  fnends,  took  down  a  pair  of  old 
kreecbes,  and  presented  them  to  his  servant 
«$  the  lequtske  gift.  In  the  morning,  at- 
tending b£»  master  to  church  as  usual,  he 
teard  him,  after  service,  relating  a  story  to 
set  of  the  holy  brotherhood,  who  stood  sw  ai- 
ding it  all,  with  a  very  serious  face  how 
a  the  island  of  Fasti  noca  the  magpies  are 
i  vvo?d  to  set  married  in  proprfmi 
:  '!  rtmonv  ;  ami  how.  ufter  lav  srtR  and  sit- 

r«rtntine,  upon  this,  could  no  longer  re- 
ran his  feelings,  crying  out  before  the 
■koie  company :  "  No,  no,  I  cannot  swear  j 
to  this  neither ;  so  you  may  take  hack  your  J 
breeches,  master,  and  get  somebody  else  in  ' 
avpface." ' 

TV  next  is  of  a  grave  character;  we  speak 
rw  punningly:  it  is  from  the  |*u  of  Dome- 
"*a  Maria  Manni.  The  subject  is  as  Col- 
degli  A  mien  is  belov  ed  by 
Hi,  but  compelled  to  marry 
I  Agolanti :  in  the  year  of  the  jrreat 
r^ue,'Ginerra  is  taken  sick,  and.haviugap- 
I-J-ffiiiy expired,  is  buried:  she  releases her- 
iron  the  tomb,  and,  not  being  admitted 
"!  ■»  busband  and  friends,  takes  refuge 
»i£  Aaiouici,  and  is  married  to  him.'  Now 
i/asnory:— 

'fte*  is  no  longer  reason  to  doubt  the 
M  of  some  very 
^  ue  said  to  have 
kferi,  Ginevra  depli 
K«diaeui ;  and  particularly  when  we  reflect 
«*  generally  they  have  Keen  credited  dur- 
«?,  upwards  of  three  ages.   They  are  as  fol- 

' Aatnnio  had  become  deeply  enamoured  of 
beauties  of  the  lady  Ginevra,  and  had 
peesnccsd  4a  his  attachment  for  more  than 
^  yew,  subsequent  to  1396,  against  the 
^press  wishes  of  her  father,  who  wished  to 
one  of  the  Agolanti 
_  o,  as  being  of  supe- 
j  to  bis  rival,  although  not  so 
e  in  the  eyes  of  the  lair  Ginevra.  She 
said,  therefore,  to  have  been  (breed 
farms  of  Francesco,  as  she  yielded  a 
^octant  consent  to  her  parent's  wilt;  while 
vcfarniitately  the  passion  of  Antonio  seemed 
|*>yto  acquire  fresh  vigour  from  the  bitter 
appointment  of  sit  his  hopes.  In  the 
•iwchedness  of  his  heart,  he  vowed  never  to 
<**ow  his  hand  upon  another;  and  he  suit 
bulged  himself  m  the  sad  consolation  of 
P"og  upon  her  at  all  public  festivals,  in 
raphes,  and  private  assemblies. 

now  it  chanced  that  in  the  great  plague  of 
1<00,  which  ravaged  so  many  cities  of  Italy, 
^  especially  Florence,  the  fair  Ginevra  was 
taken  nek,  and,  owing  either  to  the  neglect 
'•*tbj  physicians,  or  the  malignant  nature  of 
iht  disease,  soon  after  fell  an  apparent  ric- 
k»  t>  its  age.  Strong  hysterical  affections, 
^h^tffldeatood,  had  preceded  her  de- 
^HffdPC  aspund  her  supposed 


interment  also  taking  place,  as  was  usual  in 
those  periods  of  distress,  she  narrowly  es- 
caped the  fate,  most  probably  shared  by  many 
in  such  seasons  of  terror,  of  being  inhumed 
alive.  Borne  by  a  body  of  priests,  she  was 
laid,  with  little  ceremony,  in  the  family-vault 
belonging  to  the  chapel  of  her  ancestors,  and 
to  this  day  the  place  is  pointed  out  to  the 
curious  stranger  who  visits  the  spot.  She 
was  greatly  lamented  by  her  husband,  her 
friends  and  indeed  Ivy  ail  who  knew  her  vir- 
tues ;  but  the  gnef  of  none  was  equal  to  that 
of  Antonio  Kondinelti,  when  be  heard  of  her 
sudden  decease. 

'  Esteemed  by  all  ranks,  only  a  few  months 
a  bride,  her  supposed  fate  drew  tears  from 
many  eyes ;  yet  only  a  few  hours  of  that  fa- 
tal night  had  elapsed,  when,  awakening  out 
of  her  lethargic  slumber,  the  poor  young 
creature  opened  her  eyes.  The  moon  shone 
brightly  ;  when,  shivering  with  the  cold  damp 
air  of  the  vault  (it  being  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber), she  attempted  to  raise  herself  up,  and, 
in  a  short  *une,  began  to  recognise  the.  place 
in  which  she  lay.  L'ommeodinp  herself  to 
the  mercy  of  Heaven  and  all  its  guardian 
saints,  she  next  strove  to  release  herself  from 
her  unearthly  garments,  and,  perceiving  a 
glimmer  of  light  through  a  crevice  in  the 
door,  the  succeeded,  though  faint  and  ex- 
hausted, in  reaching  the  entrance  of  the 
vault.  Having  mounted  the  >teps,  by  degrees  [ 
she  removed  a  portion  of  the  covering  least  J 
secured,  through  which  she  had  observed  the 
light,  and  at  length,  with  extreme  difficulty,  j 
issued  forth.  Terror  and  despair  had  hitherto 
given  her  strength,  while  die  cold  air  now- 
braced  her  nerves,  and,  thinly  clad  as  she 
was,  she  pursued  her  way  (hence  called  Via 
della  Morte)  towards  ber  husband's  house, 
along  the  Corso  degli  Adimari,  now  named 
Via  Dei  Calzajoli,  and  along  some  by 
streets,  until  she  reached  her  own  door.  Her 
husband,  who  happened  to  be  sitting  sorrow- 
fully over  the  Are  just  before  retiring  to  rest, 
himself  went  to  the  door,  and,  on  beholding 
such  a  figure,  and  bearing  a  low  and  plain- 
tive voice,  he  started  hack,  and  made  the 
sign  of  the  crow,  believing  it  was  a  spirit. 
Then  invoking  her  to  depart,  he  hastily  shut 
the  door  in  her  face,  and  went  trembling  to 
bed,  vowing  to  have  more  masses  and  alms 
offered  up  the  following  day  tor  the  repose  of 
her  soul. 

'Ginevra wept;  "Is  this  the  love,"  she 
cried,  "  he  should  have  borne  me  1  alas,  alas, 
what  shall  I  do  ?  must  I  perish  of  cold  and 
hunger  in  the  streets?"  Then  recollecting 
her  father's  house,  she  pursued  her  weary 
;  but  he  was  from  home,  and  tier 
«"«  »n  upper  story,  bearing  a  weak 
w,  interrupted  with  sobs  and 
shiverings,  exclaimed,  in  a  |wroxysm  of  pious 
fear,  "  Get  thee  gone  in  peace,  blessed  spi- 
rit ;"  and  shut  down  the  window  in  hopes 
that  she  had  laid  the  ghost.  The  wretched 
girl  then,  wringing  her  hands,  resumed  her 
wav,  and  attempted  to  reach  die .  bode  of  one 
of  her  uncles,  resting  frequently  as  she  went ; 
yet.  after  all,  she  found  her  tod  still  unrecom- 
pensed,  receiving  the  same  reply  wherever 
•be  wait.J'Get  thee  gone  in  peace  '"^^ 


in  her  face.  At  length,  weary  with  suffering, 
she  laid  herself  down  to  sleep,  or  rather  to 
die,  under  the  little  lodge  of  San  Bartol© na- 
na eo,  when,  just  before  closing  her  eyes,  she 
"it  herself,  as  a  last  resource,'  of  her 
from  w  hom  she  was  then  at  ao 
"  Yet  what  reception,"  she 
mentally  exclaimed,  "ought  I  to  expect,  af- 
ter the  slights  and  Ul-treatment  that  he  has 
met  with  at  the  hands  of  me  and  my  family ; 
when  I  consider,  too,  how  those  who  profess- 
ed  to  love  me  have  driven  me  from  their 
doors!"  It  was  with  a  misgiving  heart,  then, 
that  she  knocked  at  Antonio's  door.  Whe- 
ther or  not  we  are  to  i 
ed  superio 
beyond  all  her 

bad  tried,  certain  it  is,  that  instead  of  being 
terrified  at  her  appearance,  he  advanced 
boldly  and  even  eagerly  towards  her,  gazing 
upon  her  with  fixed  looks,  and  drawing  his 
breath  deeply ;  then,  apparcnUy  recognising 
her,  he  exclaimed,  in  a  kind  and  gentle  tone, 
"Art  thou,  indeed,  Ginevra,  or  her  pure  and 
sainted  spirit  ?"  and  the  next  moment  be  felt 
ber,  a  living  and  breathing  woman,  in  his 
Calling  out  loudly  for! 


or  of  love, 
wbom  she 


what  had  happened,  most  of  < 
holding  ber,  ran  away  again  faster  than  they 
had  approached.  But  the  happy  Antonio, 
bearing  her  in  his  arms,  had  her  speedily  wrap- 
ped in  warm  linen,  and  placed  upon  a  couch, 
between  his  mother  and  another  female,  in 
order  to  restore  her  to  a  natural  warmth. 
Still  he  indulged  fears  that  she  would  not  re- 
vive, while  be  availed  himself  of 
that  art  or  nature  could  furnish  to  . 
vital  flame.  It  would  be  diflicult  to 
whether,  as  ha  watched  her  gradually 
ing,  his  feeling  of  unutterable  joy  ' 
greater  than  had  been  that  of  his  overwhelm- 
ing grief,  on  first  bearing  tidings  that  her  be- 
loved spirit  had  fled,  lie  lingered  around 
her  bed,  or  was  ever  at  her  side,  unwilling  to 
trust  ber  even  to  the  most  confidential  ser- 
vants of  the  household,  and  administering 
every  cordial  to  her  with  his  own  hand.  When 
she  was  at  hut  enabled  to  sit  up,  she  fell  at 
her  benefactor's,  at  her  lover's  feet,  and,  white 
she  poured  forth  her  unutterable  gratitude  in 


floods  of  tears  and  passionate  exclamations, 
she  yet,  with  ber  characteristic  purity  and 
virtue,  besought  him  to  have  pity  on  her,  to 
respect  her  honottr,  and  to  add  to  all  his  ge- 
nerosity and  tenderness  the  disinterestedness 
of  a  true  friend.  For  be  knew,  she  continu- 
ed, that  there  was  nothing  she  could,  nothing 
she  ought  to  deny  him,  after  such  unheard  of 
kindness  and  that  she  was  henceforward  his 
handmaid  and  his  slave.  Still,  she  should 
prefer  death  to  the  loss  of  v  irtue  or  of  repu- 
tation ;  and,  if  he  truly  loved  her,  he  would 
respect  them ;  and  uW  he  did  love  her  as 
none  ever  before  loved  was  evident  in  the 
charity,  courage,  and  true  tenderness  with 
which  be  had  taken  ber  to  his  arms, 
husband,  father,  mother,  and  all  fnends 
relatives  forsook  her. 

to  dwell  upon 
over  her,  as  she  apt 
his] 


Ogl 
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slightest  instance,  forgotten  himself,  or  trans- 
gressed the  strictest  boonds  prescribed  by 
reverence  and  honour.  She  could  only  an- 
him  with  a  fresh  gush  of  tears,  as  she 
his  hands,  with  tremulous  emotion, 
her  heart  and  lips;  while,  soothing  her 
the  kind  Antonio  assured  her  that  she 
him  nothing,  that  he  was  more  than 
sufficiently  rewarded  in  beholding  her  resto- 
ration to  health  and  beauty,  and  that  he  wish- 
ed, and  would  accept  nothing  from  her  [but] 
gratitude  alone. 

*  **  Did  she,"  he  continued,  with  an  ex- 
pression of  anguish  and  alarm,  "  insist  upon 
being  instantly  restored  to  her  husband's 
arms?  then  let  her  speak  it  Hesitate  not, 
snare  roe  not,"  he  cried;  u I  will  do  it,' 
though  I  die  for  it!" — "Ah I  never,  never," 
exclaimed  the  wretched 


d  girl ;  "wedded  though 
him^will  not  dwell 


I  be,  I  will  not  see 
with  him  more.  Let  me  rather  fly 
nery,  and  again  become  buried  alive  for  ever. 
Besides,  death  hath  dissolved  our  union:  I  was 
to  him ;  nay,  he  interred  me,  and  but 
drove  me  from  his  presence.  Mention 
him  no  more,"  she  continued,  "  for,  were  it 
requisite,  "  I  would  appeal  to  oar  tribunal,  I 
to  every  tribunal  upon  earth  I  Have  they  ', 
not  all,  moreover,  numbered  me  with  the 
dead,  and  rejected  me  when  I  rose  from  the 
grave  by  little  less  than  a  miracle?''  The  de- 
lighted Anton  io.on  receiving  these  sweet  assur- 
ances, could  only  fall  at  her  feet,  and  thank 
her  with  his  tears;  but  they  were  tears  of  ecs- 
tatic  pleasure,  soon  smiled  and  kissed  away. 
For,  as  if  to  promote  the  wishes  which  both, 
in  their  secret  hearts,  indulged,  Agolanti,  the 
former  husband  of  the  lady,  being  of  a  covet- 
ous disposition,  disposed  of  the  whole  of  her 
ornaments  and  dresses,  which  Antonio,  who 
had  his  eye  upon  all  the  proceedings  of  her 
relations,  very  soon  contrived  to  get  into  his 
own  hands.  Agolanti,  shortly  afterwards, 
meeting  with  a  lady  of  fortune,  paid  his  ad- 
dresses to  her;  upon  which,  Antonio  and 
his  beautiful  Ginevra,  no  longer  hesitating 
what  course  to  pursue,  resolved  to  secure  the 
bbMfulobject  uVy_hadin  view,  and^to  un 


marriage  deeds  being  therefore  drawn  out 
according  to  the  usual  forms,  without  the 
knowledge  of  even  her  nearest  relatives,  who 
had  scarcely  yet  finished  offering  up  masses 
for  her  soul,  of  which  they  imagined,  from 
what  they  had  seen,  that  she  stood  in  the  ut- 
most need,  she  proceeded  to  church  early 
one  Sunday  morning  to  confer  her  hand  upon 
the  happy  Antonio.  Her  future  mother-in- 
law,  with  a  single  servant,  and  Antonio  fol- 
lowing them,  as  if  going  to  hear  mass,  formed 
the  whole  of  the  wedding-party.  When  just 
on  the  point  of  entering  the  church,  they  en- 
countered another  procession  ;  it  was  that  of 
her  late  husband  Agolanti,  bcr  mother,  and 
other  friends,  proceeding  exactly  on  the  same 
destination.  What  wis  here  to  be  done,  and 
which  did  it  behove  to  yield  precedence  to 
the  other?  With  the  greatest  presence  of 
mind,  Antonio's  bride  accosted  her  mother, 
who,  in  some  surprise  and  terror,  with  the 
rest  of  the  partv,  kept  at  a  respectful  dis- 
tance.   y«Rgt^M|g|  andorwmng 


tiful  and  so  happy,  they  felt  somewhat  re-as- 
sured when  she  accosted  them,  and  briefly 
informed  them,  that,  as  her  physicians  had 
given  her  over,  the  priest  administered  ex- 
treme unction,  and  her  friends  and  relatives 
performed  her  last  obsequies,  she  had  taken 
her  final  leave,  and  no  longer  belonged  to 
them :  that  it  was  plain,  moreover,  that  they 
wished  it  to  be  so,  for  that,  after  she  had  been 
miraculously  restored  to  them,  no  one  had 
taken  the  least  notice  of  her,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  driven  her  from  her  own  doors : 
that  he  ulone,  from  whom  she  expected  least, 
had  received  her  like  a  good  Samaritan,  and 
opened  his  house  and  arms  to  her,  restoring 
her  to  life  and  love ;  and  that,  by  all  the  laws 
of  heaven  and  earth,  she  would  henceforth  be 
his,  for  without  his  assistance  she  must  as- 
suredly have  died;  so  that,  having  every 
claim  to  her  gratitude,  she  had  consented  to 
become  wholly  his.  Then  taking  a  hasty 
farewell  of  her  mother  and  her  fneuds,  the 
parties  separated,  not  choosing  to  perform  the 
respective  ceremonies  at  the  same  time,  and 
in  the  same  church.  Upon  their  return,  after 
the  marriage-feast  was  concluded,  a  messen- 
ger arrived  with  an  order  from  the  bishop, 
and,  in  the  presence  of  her  former  husband, 
summoned  for  the  occasion,  the  prelate  de- 
clared the  ecclesiastical  sentence,  of  which 
the  tenor  ran :  that  the  fair  Ginevra  should 
remain  the  wife  of  Antonio,  and  that  her  for- 
husband  should  restore  the  whole  of  her 


dower,  since  it  was  clear  that  the  lady  had 
beco  '.  1 1. . i u  1  1 1 f  \  .  1 1 1 1 1 1 ,  !)v_i t ,  to  tli o  (5^^^^  the 


Catholic  Miracle*; 
twos,  including  a  Characteristic  Portrait  of 
Prince  Hohenlohe,  by  Geoboz  Cbuik- 
shaxk.  To  uhu-li  is  milled,  a  Reply  to 
Cohlxtt't  Hi  fence  of  Catholicism,  and  hit 
Ubel  on  the  Reformation.  8vo.  pp.103. 
London,  1825.    Knight  and  Lacey. 

Tuts  curious  little  work,  which  we  shall 
notice  more  at  length  hereafter,  entided  Ca- 
tholic Miracles,  exposes  the  Trends  and 
impostures  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
and,  as  ridicule  is  said  to  be  the  test  of  truth, 
it  is  illustrated  by  some  clever  caricature  de- 
signs by  George  Cruikshank.  These  mira- 
cles are  all,  with  the  exception  of  two,  relat- 
ed in  the  Golden  I^egend, — which  is  a  regu- 
lar text-book  with  the  Roman  Catholics,  and 
much  more  highly  prized  than  the  Bible,  we 
believe,  with  some  of  them.  What  strange 
stories  they  wish  to  impose  on  the  world  let 
the  two  following  miracles  show : — 

'  TV  Virgin  Mary  prevents  a  Thief  from 
being  Hancrd.— There  was  a  thief  that  oft 
stole,  but  ne  liad  always  a  great  devotion  to 
the  Virgin  Mary,  and  saluted  her  oft.  It 
was  so  that  on  a  time  he  was  taken  and 
judged  to  be  hanged. 

'  Now  when  he  was  hanged,  the  blessed 
Virgin  Mary  sustained  and  held  him  up  with 
her  hands  three  days,  that  he  died  not,  nor 
had  no  hurt.  And  they  that  had  caused  him 
to  be  hanged  passed  by  a  venture  thereby,  and 
found  him  living  and  of  glad  cheer.  And 
"  that  the  cord  had  not 


with  a  sword,  and  cut  his  throat ;  but  our 
blessed  lady  set  her  hands  before  the  strokes, 
so  that  they  might  not  slay  him  nor  grieve 
him. 

4  And  then  they  knew  hy  that  he  told  to 
them,  that  the  blessed  mother  of  God  helped 
him.  And  then  they  marvcll, d,  and  took  him 
off,  and  let  him  go,  in  honour  of  the  blessed 
Virgin  Mary.  And  then  he  went  and 
ed  into  a  monastery,  and  was  in  the 
of  the  mother  of  God  as  long  as  he  lived.' 

'  The  Tongue  of  St.  Nichaae  reads  the  PW- 
ter  after  his  Head  had  (teen  separated  from  kit 
Body. — At  the  time  that  the  Wand  ales  (Van- 
dals)  wasted  and  destroyed  many  cities  and 
rands,  they  came  to  the  city  of  Keynes,  in 
France,  in  which  city  St.  Nichose  was  arch- 
bishop.  And  he  exhorted  the  people  to  go 
out  and  receive  martyrdom,  and  St.  Rutrope, 
his  sister,  did  the  same.    After  this  they 
issued  out  against  the  Wandales.    And  St. 
Nichose  said  to  them,  "  If  ye  will  slay  my 
people,  slay  me  first;"  then  the  holy  man 
set  him  to  prayer,  and,  whiles  he  prayed,  his 
enemies  smote  off  his  head,  and,  after  that  the 
head  was  smitten  off,  he  made  an  end  of  his 
prayers,  and  said,  with  his  tongue,  a  verse 
of  his  psalter.    When  St  Eutrope  saw  her 
brother  martyred,  and  saw  that  no  man  made 
him  ready  to  be  martyred,  but  strove  for  her 
beauty,  she  ran  to  him' that  had  slain  her  bro- 
ther, and  would  have  scratched  his  eyes  out 
of  his  head,  but  anon,  she  was  martyred,  and 
many  others  with  her.   Then  the  Vandals 
saw  a  great  company  of  the  chivalry  of  hea- 
ven that  came  for  to  avenge  the  great  fclonv 
mat  thev  had  done,  and  they  had  so  great 
fear  and  dread,  that  they  left  all  their  anni 
and  fled,  and  there  appeared  a  great  light 
and  clearness  upon  the  bodies,  that  it  was 
seen  far  by  night' 

Prince  Hohenloe,  miracle-monger  as  he  is, 
cannot  achieve  prodigies  like  these ;  he, 
therefore,  does  his  best  to  support  the  juggles 
of  his  ' 


A  Garhmd  of  WSU  Flowers,  i 

ofParnastta.  By  James  Collet.  12mo. 
pp.  62.    London,  1825.  Collet. 

This  work  is  dedicated  to  die  King,  not  by 
special  permission  certainly, — but  George  I\  • 
is  fortunately  not  obliged  to  read  every  thing 
in  which  his  name  occurs,  and  so  he  card 
little  about  it  Tie  work  is  truly  a  garland 
of  wild  flowers ;  bow  long  they  will  bloom 
;  but,  although  we 
[y  do  any  i  ' 
will  not  crush  them. 


The  Young  Robinson,  an  interesting  H'trrs- 
tnt  of  a  French  Cabin- hoy,  toko  was  Ship- 
wrecked on  an  uninhabited  Island.  From 
the  French  of  Mad.  Mallea  de  Beaulieu. 
1 2mo.  pp.203.    London,  1825.  Hollo- 
way  and  Thomas. 
Tb  e  Young  Robinson  is  not  a  tale  calculated 
to  teach  the  young  idea  exactly  how  to  shoot 
though  a  careful  perusal  may  prevent  its 
shooting  in  a  wrong  direction.    It  points  out 
the  evils  of  headstrong  children  and  too  in- 
and,  as  such,  is  worthy  of 
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ORIGINAL, 

Tit  HESS— THE  MIGHTY 

(Continued  from  p.  139.) 
It  will  be  generally  allowed,  that  although 
jbktous  and  noble  natures  are,  and  may  be, 
pr«ned  by  principles  arising  from  love, 
<«  that  the  great  mass  of  mankind  are,  and 
art  been,  ruled  by  fear.  The  base  and 
rmrdling  reptile — the  violent  and  ferocious 
lanal,  are  alike  proper  subjects  for  this 
■ptoej  of  constraint,  since  they  will  yield  to 
m  other,  until  the  dispositions  inherent  in 
Btfir  nature  be  '  purged  away'  by  the  slow, 
tw  certain,  operation  of  an  education  which 
all}  their  reason  into  acUun,  and  a  religion 
v*ch  coincides  with  that  reason,  lit- nee 
satkind  have,  in  all  ages,  been  subject  to 
>»e  strong  coercive  power  which  has  grown 
oat  of  as  necessities,  and,  being  wielded 
•ronlly  by  intellect  not  much  superior  to 
aaafthe  horde  it  governed,  and  frequently 
tier;  subject  to  the  dominion  of  passion 
saw  power  has  ever  a  tendency  to  corrupt 
;-«e?>or,. great  str™:t!i  on  the  one  hand, 
«m  great  suffering  on  the  other,  has  been 
ratted  and  endured  to  little  purpose.  De- 
7«tx  kings  have  been  the  most  common 

•Imeffwere'rib'  iT^m^Z 
"Sates ;  great  legislators,  whose  Draco- 
!!«  kwj  were  written  in  blood,  carried  the 
tens  of  power  for  much  longer  periods 
!'*4ae;  whilst  republican  confederations, 
&<  fetof  the  thirt  y  tyrants,  or  demagogue 
jpnngmg  from  the  chaotic  mass  pro- 
<Wky  sudden  revolution,  like  Hobe- 
for  short  periods  outwent  eveu 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  no 


1  rfted  in  the  i 


m  its  vengeance,  or  so  pro- 
_  various  periods  of  iu  reign,  as 
•'■n  produced  by  superstition,  whether  exer- 
°*M  bv  the  Pagans,  Scandinavians,  lirah- 
*"»*,  Druids,  or  those  who,  uniting  the 
^ws  and  characteristics  of  all,  grafted  them 
Christianity,  and  thus  rendered  that 
dmae  mission  which  was  given  '  for  the 
of  the  nations,'  apparently  the  sever- 


_j  it  extended  to 
<*  wiarl,  .became  it  held  in  durance  the 
faculties  which,  duly  exercised,  would 
Ure  led  to  emancipation,  will  be  evident, 
la  bunding  the  understanding,  it  perverted 
■*  atari,  destroyed  the  best  affections  and 
Icoiest  propensities  of  nature,  the  most  lofty 
■d  worthy  conception  we  can  entertain  of 
"°d  himself,  and  in  all  things  made  '  evil 
Pjd.  and  good  eviL' 

«ow,  since  man  has  bowed,  age  after  age, 
<o  one  or  other  of  these  powers,  and  is  so 
rotated  that  he  must  be  governed  (in  the 
trfSA  maa)  by  that  which  is.  strong,  that 
*tnch  is  adequate  to  its  purpose,  how  can 
■  placed  under  a  more  sale,  and,  in  fact, 
-*rciful  control,  than  that  which  reforms 
"fch  h  punishes  ?  which  warns  ere  it  con- 
i  ilos?  and  enlightens  thousands  in  reprov- 
■»!«*?  If  the  power  of  the  press  combines 
its  despotism  the  criwlrbe*  of  kings, 


—or  a  third,  from  the  men 
I, — make  assertions  or  draw 


faculty  of  increasing  the  knowledge,  and 
inclining  the  heart  to  obey  the  dictates  of 
reason  and  religion,  which  so  few  of  these 
in  their  individual  capacity  could  poisess, 
does  it  not  become  that  power  to  which  the 
wicked  ought  to  bend,  and  from 
virtuous  can  have  nothing  to  fear  ? 

It  is  certain  that,  as  an  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  weak  and  erring  creatures,  it  will 
be  subject  to  the  faults  connected  with  pas- 
sion, misconception,  ami  prejudice ;  but  it 
possesses  in  itself,  and  in  the  very  action  of 
its  crimes  against  society,  a  species  of  anti- 
dote, as  the  honey  produced  by  the  bee  is 
the  best  e-oollient  for  the  wound  of  its  sting. 
If  one  man  of  talent,  in  the  pride  or  malice 
of  his  heart,— if  another,  from  ignorance  and 
idleness, 
falsehood,' 

sions  injurious  to  the  fair  fame,  or  derogatory 
to  the  just  pretensions  of  any  individual,  in 
a  period  of  such  universal  inquiry  as  the  I 
present,  it  can  hardly  happen  that  the  ag- 
grieved wdl  not  find  so  many  champions, 
either  from  love  to  him  personally,  anger  to  ' 
his  enemy  professionally,  or  from  a  real 
hatred  to  oppression,  or  a  desire  for  distinc- 
tion on  general  grounds,  as  may  be  expected 
to  redress  his  particular  wrongs,  and  even 
raise  him  higher  in  the  scale  than  he  would 
otherwise  have  stood.  Besides,  there  are 
a  great  multitude  of  thinking  and  estimable 
persons,  who  canvass  and  comment,  though 
they  do  not  write,  and  it  is  the  stirring  up  of 
their  minds  by  the  press,  by  which,  perhaps, 
it  renders  its  greatest  benefits  to  society. 
These  persons  do  not  necessarily  believe  what 
ihev  see  printed,  but  they  are  led,  by  what 
they  see,  to  investigate,  to  reflect,  to  discri- 
minate, and  they  become  eventually  the  dis- 
pensers of  justice,  the  refuge  of  the  oppressed. 
In  some  cases  we  acknowledge,  with  sorrow, 
that  reparation  hai  followed  injury  far  too 
slowly  to  heal  the  wounds  inflicted  by  rash- 
ness or  cruelty ;  but,  in  the  present  state  of 
things,  when  constant  battles  are  waging 
between  monthly,  weekly,  and  even  daily, 
antagonists,  it  can  hardly  happen  that  the 
aspersed  shall  not  find  all 
tion  paid  to  their  sufferings  where  they  \ 
unmerited,  and  the  jusdy  punished  he 
cited  to  fear  that  increased  casugation  would 
follow  those  now  experienced. 
The  writer  who  is  malevolent  for  the  love 


of  malevolence,  and  whose  propensity  to 
scribbling  cannot  be  restrained  by  the  paucity 
of  his  information,  or  the  deficiency  of  his 
education,  is  rarely  injurious  beyond  the 
hour;  nor  does  the  clever  satirist,  who,  in 
his  sweeping  censures,  involves  the  inooce 
and  guilty, 


subject  so  inexhaustible.  By  the  same  rule 
we  cannot  comment  on  the  philippic  given  by 
this  writer  on  the  clergy,  farther  than  to  say 
that  (although  a  flagrant  proof  against  the 
cause  we  are  advocating,  since  it  is  using  the 
press  for  the  purpose  of  disseminating  unsup- 
ported and  aaahgnant  assertions  in  the  mere 
wantonness  of  power)  no  person  will  be 
thereby  misled.  We  all  know  that,  in  the 
overflowing  state  of  our  population,  wealth, 
and  refinement,  every  profession  is,  perhaps, 
too  full  of  members  for  all  to  thrive ;  but  this 
country  is  not  therefore  swarming  with  clergy, 
who,  like  the  monks  in  Spain,  infest  all 
our  paths,  our  chambers,  and  halls.  The 
people  who  abuse  the  clergy  in  this  country 
are  not  those  who  are  inthuatrly,  or,  generally 
speaking,  at  all  acquainted  with  them  ;  and 
to  say  they  are  '  only  contemptible  in  the 
pulpit,'  amounts  to  this,  '  I  never  go  into 
any  one  of  their  churches;  1  hate  the  whole 
race ;  I  am  sure  they  do  not  deserve  what 
they  receive,  and  I  wish  I  could  put  their 
livings  into  my  pocket.' 

This  power  of  die  press  to  correct  its  own 
errors,  to  elicit  truth,  awaken  mind,  and 
sharpen  the  general  faculties  and  energies 
of  those  whom  it  governs  without  subduing, 
and  without  fine,  imprisonment,  or  bodily 
injury,  surely  gives  it  a  pre-eminence  over  all 
former  despotic  rulers.  A  free  press  may  be 
a  great  tyrant  over  a  free  people,  but  it  will 
certainly  prove  eventually  the  best  and  only 
ruler  they  can  submit  to  beneficially.  How 
many  crimes  will  it  not  prevent  of  the  grossest 
description,  and  what  a  countless  number 
may  it  not  totally  eradicate  of  lighter  charac- 
ter, but  equally  injurious  to  the  well-being  of 
society  ?  By  presenting  new  objects  of 
thought,  new  matter  on  which  intellect  may 
work  and  fancy  expand,  will  not  the  mind  be 
purified,  the  moral  sense  increased,  and  such 
an  improvement  of  the  understanding  pro- 
duced, that  it  will  learn  how  to  reject  the 
light  and  trashy,  the  base  and  deleterious 
food  offered  by  the  same  medium  ?  Is  it  not 
in  fact  the  only  way  by  which  sound  prin- 
ciples, and  therefore  pure  morality,  can  be 
inculcated  ? — the  vices  of  the  proud  and 
wealthy  restrained  in  a  country  where  riches 
are  greatness  ? — and,  finally,  is  it  not  the  means 
by  which  a  pure  religion  must  be  most  gene- 
rally and  efficiently  offered  to  every  man's 
choice  and  acceptance  ?  B. 

HARRIETTE  WI I.SON. 

Coclo  we  for  a  single  moment  imagine  that 
our  silence  as  to  the  existence  of  so  notorious 
a  work  as  the  memoirs  of  the  woman  whose 
name  we  have  just  put  at  the  bead  of  this 
ceep  the 


seeking.  Thus,  when  a  correspondent  of 
last  week  calls  the  '  scholar's  the  most  beggarly 
of  all  avocations,'  can  it  be  supposed  that 
one  human  being,  endowed  with  intelligence, 
therefore  concludes  a  man  of  learning  to  be 
despicable  ?  On  the  contrary,  is  he  not  led 
to  consider  the  value  such  a  man  is  of  to 
society,  to  estimate  justly  that  labour  which 
is  above  all  price,  which  brings  the  intellect 
of  past  ages  into  present  use,  and — but  we 
have  no  time  to  touch  even  the  outlines  of  a 


knowledge  of  such 
a  circumstance  from  our  readers,  we  should 
hesitate  as  to  the  propriety  of  alluding  to  it 
in  any  shape  ;  but  as  it  is  impossible  but  that 
most  of  them  must  have  heard  of  it  already, 
it  would  be  but  a  questionable  kind  of  pru- 
dence to  suppose  that  we  can  be  doing  any 
great  harm  in  noticing  flic  book  as  we  are 
about  to  do.  Has  it  not  already  been  cotn- 
upon  in  every  newspaper,  and  all  the 
been  given  to  h  that  a  book  can  ob- 
?   Has  it  not  been  reprinted 
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street*  and  thoroughfares  of  the  metropolis,  I 
by  men  who  almost  force  it  into  our  brands ' 
And  is  not  the  portrait  of  Miss  Wilson  her- 
self stuck  up  at  almost  every  print-shop  ?* 
But  more  fuss  has  been  made  about  tins  pro- 
duction than  was  necessary  :  it  is  not  more 
profligate  than  Don  Juan,  or  store  immoral 
than  Wilhelm  Meister — that  production  so 
cried  up  by  many  Kojrlbh  critics  ;  not  warmer 
in  expression,  or  looser  in  sentiment,  than 
Moore's  amatory  Poems ;  not  grosser  in  its 
pictures  than  the  once  celebrated  Spirit  of  the 
Hook,  or  than  the  Memoirs  of  the  Duchess  of 
Orleans;  not  more  polluting,  if  so  much,  than 
many  of  the  details  that  find  their  way  into 
the  daily  newspapers,  which,  nevertheless, 
may  be  seen  on  the  break  fast-tables  of  very 
respectable  people ;  nor  is  it  more  prurient  or 
lascivious  than  many  productions  to  be  found 
in  a  circulating  library.  This,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, is  not  saying  much  in  its  favour :  we 
admit  it ;  yet,  nevertheless,  think  that,  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  signs  of  the  times,  the  I 
publication  of  this  work  is  not  at  all  more 
ominous  than  the  unaccountable  sympathy 
which  Miss  Foote's  appearance  at  Covent 
Garden  excited  in  the  audience :  neither  is 
it  more  pernicious  in  its  tendency  than  much 
of  the  poetry  of  Moore,  who  brought,  in  the 
shape  of  elegant  poetry,  the  prurient  rims 
into  oar  very  drawing-rooms.  We  are  not, 
therefore,  disposed  to  think  very  much  the 
worse  of  the  world  in  consequence  of  this 
publication,  or  to  imagine  that  society  ac- 
tually deteriorates  every  day;  for  if  we  look 
not  many  generations  back,  shall  we  find 
vice  displaying  itself  less  unblushingly  ? 
What  say  we  to  the  taste  of  our  fathers  and 
grandfathers  who  could  encourage  such  vile 
stuff  as  The  Town  and  Country  Magazine 

*  Vitcrt  forte*  ante  Agamemnona,' 
or,  in  plain  Engjish,  there  have  been  Kitty 
Fishers  and  other  celebrated  cyprians  before 
Harriet te  Wilson  ;  and  some,  too,  as  witness 
Mrs.  Baddeley ,  &  c.  who  have  edified  the  world 
with  their  autobiographies.  We  do  not  even 
think  much  worse  of  our  patricians  and  se- 
nators than  we  did  before  this  book  was 
ushered  into  the  world ;  for  we  never  sup- 
posed them  to  be  a  very  saintly  or  ascetic 
race.  Why,  therefore,  some  persons  should 
affect  to  be  so  greatly  scandalized  at  this 
production,  we  do  not  exactly  perceive. 
Setting  aside  the  personalities  and  the  expo- 
sure of  individuals, — with  whom,  by  the  by, 
we  do  not  greatly  sympathize  for  toe  figure 
which  they  here  cut  t,  there  is  but  very  little 

*  We  observed  it,  the  other  day,  in  a  win- 
dow of  the  basement  floor  of  Furnival's  Inn. 
Why  does  Mr.  Peto,  who  is,  we  believe,  a  pi- 
ous man,  although  not  the  most  tasteful  archi- 
tect of  the  day,  as  the  building  we  have  just 
mentioned  sufficiently  attests,  remonstrate 
against  such  a  profane  exhibition  ?  The  por- 
trait i (self  is,  however, not  eminently  attractive, 
for  the  lady  looks  here  more  like  a  dowdy  than 
a  dashing  demirep. 

t  Some  of  the  individuals  exhibited  here 
certainly  do  make  a  most  ridiculous  figure ; 
bat  we  have  very  little  compassion  to  bestow 
on  the  a*.  Sir  William  Abdy  is  chronicled  as 
noodle  that  it  is  possible  to 


to  shock  the  decorum  of  many  very  well-bred  ! 
people,  h  is,  to  be  sure,  not  quite  right  ' 
that  so  much  piquant  scandal  relative  to  high  I 
life  and  fashionable  society  should  have  been  ' 
permitted  to  escape  from  west-end  drawing- 
rooms,  and  be  retailed  out — oh,  horror !  to 
vulgar  plebeians,  in  sixpenny  numbers.  Yet 
we  surely  do  not  mean  to  say  that  this  is  not 
a  vile  publication,  and  utterly  unfit  to  be  pe- 
rused by  any  female  pretending  to  modesty  ? 
Certainly  not ;  but  there  are  also  many  other 
tilings,  heaven  knows,  very  unbecoming  wo- 
men of  character,  which  they  nevertheless  do. 
How,  we  ask,  can  any  modest  woman  en- 
dure to  witness  the  disgusting  exhibitions  at 
the  Opera*?  how  can  they  venture  to  a 
masquerade,  where  they  are  elbowed  by  the 
most  infamous  women  ?  how  can  they  bear  to 
take  up  a  newspaper  filled  with  the  filthiest 
details  of  a  case  of  crim.  con.  ? — The  fact  is, 
that  both  fashionable  people  and  good  kind 
of  people  do  a  great  many  indelicate  and  in- 
decorous—not  to  say  gross,  things. 

Let  us  not  be  misunderstood :  we  wish 
not  to  exculpate  or  vindicate  such  publico- 
tions  as  the  one  that  has  given  rise  to  these 
observations.  Let  the  woman  who  can  thus 
deliberately  record  her  infamy  and  doubly 
prostitute  herself,  be  branded  with  all  the  ob- 
loquy which  she  merits ;  and  let  thoee,  too, 
whose  cupidity  tempts  them  to  mi  Wish  such 
th  the  contempt  that  the 


they  de- 

In  however  favourable  a  light  this 
ite  woman  would  place  her  con- 
duct, the  very  act  of  exposing  her  frailties 
to  the  world  adds  to  her  criminality,  and 
proves  that  she  has  as  little  delicacy  and  feel- 
ing as  she  has  virtue.  There  is  an  Italian 
proverb,  which  says,  Ptrrato  eeUOo  6  tntita 
perdmato,  and  we  certainly  wish  that  fe- 
males placed  in  her  unhappy  situation 
would  adopt  it  as  their  wisest  maxim.  To 
blazon  her  own  guilt  requires  a  degree  of  ef- 
frontery of  which,  judging  from  the  memoirs 
themselves,  we  should  not  have  supposed 


ceive,  and  the  eldest  son  of  one  of  our  earls  as 
one  of  the  most  beggarly  wretches  that  ever  dis- 
graced nobility.  As  for  Mrs.  Nesbit,  wa  must 
charitably  suppose  either  that  she  was  drunk  at 
the  time,  oi  that  the  anecdote  related  of  her  is  a 
mere  fabrication. 

*  We  are  nut  altogether  singular  in  our 
opinion  respecting  the  ballet  at  the  Opera ; 
for  even  the  author  of  Savings  and  Doings, 
who  is  a  staunch  admirer  of  the  aristocracy, 
and  who  asserts  that  our  nobility  is  '  the  most 
moral  nobility  in  Europe,'  and  the  '  best  of 
people,*— even  be  doe*  not  attempt  to  defend 
an  exhibition,  4  the  only  merit  of  which  is  the 
gross  exposition  of  pet  son,  at  which  modesty 
shudders,  and  from  which  common  decency 
revolts.'  This  is  tolerably  strong  language, 
especially  when  it  is  contideted  that  he  has 
just  before  told  us  that  an  '  exemplary  coun- 
tess' applauded  one  of  these  disgusting  exhi- 
bitions, by  her  '  Brava,  hrava!  Now,  al- 
though we  certainly  should  not  recommend 
the  pages  of  Hanriette  to  any  modest  female, 
we  may  safely  say  that  they  contain  nothing 
that  can  either  contaminate  the  morals  or 
shock  the  delicacy  of  those  •exemplary'  la- 
dies who  patronize  the  Opeia  and  its  pot 


this  wretched  woman  capable ;  nothing  kw 
than  (he  extreme  of  want  would,  in  oar  opi- 
nion, have  urged  her  to  this  self-degradation, 
— -could  have  induced  her  to  chronicle  herself 
as  a  fit  object  for  the  scorn  as  well  as  the  pity 
of  the  world  ;  since  she  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  utterly  abandoned,  or  lost  to  ai! 
the  delicacy  which  should  adorn  her  sex. 
There  are  indeed  one  or  two  incidents  in  her 
history  which  prove  her  to  have  been  gene- 
rous and  humane ;  we  say  hm*  been,  because 
we  apprehend  that  she  must  have  forfeited 
her  only  remaining  pretensions  to  esteem, 
ere  she  could  have  sat  down  to  become  her 
own  historian.  And  can  it  then  be  possible 
that  the  paramour  of  the  titled  and  the  opu- 
lent,— that  she  who  was  once  surrounded  by 
fortune  and  Inxnry,  has  sunk  so  low,  or  hive 
fallen  into  such  wretchedness !  If  such  be 
really  the  case,  what  a  lesson  does  berbfe 
hold  out  to  her  own  sex !  But  even  sup- 
posing the  rasionable  courtesan  successful  to 
the  very  extremity  of  her  worldly  career,  die 
is  but  one  among  ten  thousand ;  and  lest  for- 
tunate wretches  find  themselves,  after  »  fr» 
brief  years,  abandoned  to  all  the  horrors  of 
misery  and  want. 

With  respect  to  the  style  of  the  work, 
many  parts  of  it  are  written  in  a  romantic 
sentimental  strain,  and  we  might  almost  be- 
lieve that  the  lady  was  quite  Platonic  in  her 
attachments,  did  not  the  cloven  foot  sudden- 
ly display  itself,  and  prove  that  there  was  at 
much  of  the  satyr  as  of  the  grace  in  her  com- 
position ;  for  that  the  memoirs  of  a  courte- 
san should  not  be  licentious  will  hardly 
be  expected.  We  shall  now  dismiss  a  sub- 
ject which  may,  its  the  epanioc  of  many  of 
our  readers,  have  obtained  from  us  more  no- 
tice than  it  deserves  ;  but  we  hardly  appre- 
hend that  we  shall  be  censured  for  harm? 
commented  upon  it  as  we  have  done,  swXflj 
if  the  mere  knowledge  that  there  are  immoral 
publications  and  profligate  people  in  the 
world  be  absolutely  subversive  of  all  virtue, 
then  we  are  in  a  desperate  state  indeed ;  but 
it  is  one  thing  to  know  that  depravity  exists, 
to  indulge  in  it. 


the  * 
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THE  THAMES  Tl  N  M  L . 

On  Wednesday  the  tunnel 
ver  Thames  was  formally  eo 
ceremoniously  laying  the  first 
honour  devolved  on 
chairman. 

The  spot  on  which  the  operations  an 
i  begun,  is  near  to  and  somewhat  to  th> 
I  eastward  of  Rotherhithe  Church,  and  on  th 
south  side  of  Rotherhithe  Street.  The  pre 
parations  consist  of  a  circle  of  piles  of  Ian? 
scantling,  bounding  a  very  stout  timber  curb 
shod  with  iron  (on  the  under  side),  and  se 
curely  bolted  together.  This  timber  curt 
which  is  3  feet  6  inches  wide,  and  50  let 
diameter,  forms  the  base  of  a  circular  b?  c 
structure,  which  b  to  be  3  feet  in  thickness 
and  40  feet  in  height.  The  brickwork  is  t 
be  set  in  Roman  cement,  weH  secured  b 
horizontal  band  hoops,  let  into  the  courses  a 
short  intervals  from  each  other,  and  the  who! 
is  to  be  bound  vertically  by  means  of  48  irm 
'       a5.jrrK*«e  srrcngui  oi     nicn  »  «« 
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sufficient  to  carry  the  whole  structure, 
jjou-Ii  its  weight  will  exceed  1000  tons.  I 
A  Mean  engine  of  30-horse  power,  with  , 
Usder,  it.  u  to  be  set  up  on  the  top  of  this 


a«fc>f  ttktng  upthe       vdnch  is  to  be  re- 


It  (bit  manner  Mr.  Brunell  purposes  to 
'eaelnte  through  th*:  gravel,  sand,  and  »»- 
Vr  'about  28  feet  deep)  which  forms  the  up- 
:« stratum,  or  bed  of  the  nver.  Tliis  brick 
ciKture,  which  may  be  compared  to  the 
•-re  coatmoniy  used  by  well -diggers,  is  to  be 
»r.i  down  into  the  blue  clay. 

iwuugh  the  blue  clay,  of  which  there 
'it* from  10 to  14  feel  on  the  top  of  the 
'advork  in  the  deepest  part  of  the  river, 
v  ikjtt  now  preparing  is  intended  for  foot 
'atttien.  The  larger  descent,  for  carnages, 
a  to  he  of  about  300  feet 
he  begun  till  the  tunnel  it 
vi  i  tertain  extent  under  the  river. 

After  the  ceremony  of  laying  the  first 
*  bam  performed,  it  was  followed  by  a 
■M  couxuoc,  for  what  work  can  be  carried 
'«  vuaout  eating  or  drinking  ?  On  the  toast 
' '    Brunell  and  the  Arts  and  Sciences  be- 

•  Mr.  11.  returned  tliank.*,  and  ex- 
ha  hope  that  he  should  soon  hare 

*  "ppwtanity  of  acknowledging  a  similar 
«»wnent  at  the  other  side  of  the  water  (a 

for  which  occasion  a  bottle,  nay  a 
-**.<*•  the  wine  furnished  for  the  present 
mSiim,  should  be  carefully  sealed  up 
■I  ■narved.— ( Laughter  and  applause.) 


pan 


My  lover's 
And  r.  ■ 

0,  never  again 
Will  the  softening  rain 
,T"t  in  ay  bosom  the  verdure  of  May; 
My  co  Tt  ion  t  are  Mar'd 
By  the  band  I  rever'd,— 
*!?n  sse  all  crush' J,  and  my  hopes 

This  jessamine  teat 
Bball  be  my  retreat, 
"-  Karats  sad  winter,  by  night  and  by  day, 
Wbile  I  pensively  sing 


Which  wastes  like  the  strength  of  the  sea-surg- 
ing  spray  . 

But  irue  pauion's  courve 
Is  still  equal  in  force, 
When  its  joys  are  all  crush'd,  and  its  hopes 
flown  away. 

Man  little  conceives, 
When  a  mind  be  deceives, 
How  be  opens  a  wound  which  no  art  can 
allay, 

When  she  dare  not  reveal, 
Tho*  'tis  pain  to  conceal, 
That  her  joys  are  all  crush'd,  and  her  hopes 


Then  go,  false  one,  go — 
Nay,  1  cannot  say  so, 
Tho'  the  peace  you  have  stolen  you'll  never 
repay; 

I  could  wbi.per  adieu, 
But  my  heart  is  still  true, 
Tho'  ray  joys  are  all  crusb'd,  and  my  hopes 
flown  away. 

0  let  me  forbear 
His  memory  to  sear, 

Tho'  stern  and  relentless  to  all  I  could  say, 

1  fain  could  regret, 
But  I  cannot  forget, 

That  my  joys  are  all  crush'd,  and  my  hopes 


The  delicate  rose. 
Like  the  dawn  of  repose, 
May  be  spoil'd  by  tire  blast,  or  the  sun's  scorch- 
ing my  i 

to  fair  Isabel's  bloom 
Will  soon  sink  to  the  tomb, 
Now  her  joys  are  all  cruab'd,  and  ber  hopes 
flown  away.  n.  o. 


FT.KE  ARTS. 


Sheen  published,  at  a  price  which  will 
iff  it  within  the  reach  of  all  the  admirers 
of  that  inconsistent  but  extraordinary  man. 
It  is  engraved  by  Adlard,  from  a  crayon  in 
the  possession  of  young  Mr.  Cobbett ;  the 
sixe  is  such,  that  it  may  be  hound1  up  with  any 
of  Mr.  Cobbetts  works,  political,  theological, 
or  agricultural.   

Some  old  pictures,  which  had  been  long  in 
the  ancient  Hotel  of  the  Finances,  have  been 
r stored  tu  tli«-  Kny.il  Miw-iiu  of  Pans,  to 
which  they  belonged.  One  of  them,  covered 
with  a  thick  coat  of  dirt,  and  hardly  distin- 
guishable, has  been  cleaned  and  repaired  by 
Count  Forbin  himself,  and  proves  to  be  a 
magnificent  Claude,  valued  at  above  30,000 
francs.  It  will  be  placed  in  the  great  gal- 
li 


considering  the  difficulty  of  the  singers  ad* 

justing  their  voices  to  so  small  a  house,  was 
very  well  performed.  Madame  de  Begnis, 
as  die  countess,  was  extremely  happy ;  and 
Susannah,  perhaps,  never  had  a  better  repre- 
sentative than  in  Madame  Vestris.  Signor 
de  Begnis  had  his  old  character  of  Figaro, 
which  he  played  with  his  usual  excellence. 
The  air  of  \on  put  andrai  was  given  with  the 
most  striking  effect.  A  pretty  ballet,  or  di- 
vertissement, called  UOffrvniit  (tut  (traces, 
followed,  in  which  Madame  Vestris  excited 


THE  DRAMA. 

Italian  Opera. — It  having  been  found  ne- 
cessary to  repair  the  King'*  Theatre,  which 
will  require  some  weeks  to  get  ready,  the 
company  has  been  transferred  t  j  the  little 
and  ill-constructed  theatre  in  the  Haymarket. 
The  boxes  have  been  divided  from  each  other 
try  curtains;  an  entrance  has  been  made 
and  her  hopes  1  through  the  centre  boxjnto  the  pit,  and  the 

Ai  IV.-.,.  ik,..l. 
mt  rt^aroh  wuhu. 


Arcyi.e  Rooms.— Madame  Catalini,  whose 
vocal  talents  have  filled  all  Kurope  with  as- 
tonishment, and  to  whom  kings  and  empe- 
rors have  listened  with  rapture,  is  about  to 
take  leave  of  the  British  public,  previously  to 
which  she  gives  four  concerts!.  The  first 
took  place  on  Thursday  evening,  and  was 
numerously  attended  by  the  fashionable 
world  She  sang  several  Italian  airs  with 
her  usual  effect, — an  effect  which  power, 
compass,  brilliancy,  and  sweetness  combined 
to  produce.  Her  greatest  triumph  was  La 
Plactda  Campmgna :  this  air  brought  all  her 
talents  into  action,  and  we  should  have  said 
no  human  effort  could  go  higher,  had  not  an 
encore  proved  that  site  had  still  something 
in  reserve.  Madame  Catalini  also  sang  the 
ballad  of  Statet  Home,  with  a  simplicity 
which  formed  the  most  striking  contrast  to 
her  usual  style.  She  concluded  with  our 
national  air  of  God  sane  the  King,  with  a 
majesty  and  force  which  surpass  all  des- 
cription. 

Oratorios. — Drury  Lane  has  commenced 
its  oratorios  successfully,  with  several  pieces 

by  Weber,  particularly  the  cantata  of  Kampf 
und  Sirg,  composed  in  commemoration  of 
the  Battle  of  Waterloo;  and  tone  piece* 
from  Weber's  opera  of  I*nxw*a.  Braham, 
Madame  ltonxi  de  Begnis,  and  Miss  Ste- 
phens are  a  host  in  the  vocal  department ; 
and  the  instrumental  part  is  well  sustained. 
Kieswetter  played  an  exquisite  fantatia  on 
the  violin.  The  house  was  well  filled,  both 
on  Friday  and  Wednesday  nights. 

Covkmt-Gaadem  Theatre. — Anew  piece 
has  been  produced  at  Urn  theatre,  which  we 
have  not  seen,  called  The  Rock  qf  La  Char- 
boiuuirt;  and,  from  the  character  given  of  it 
in  a  morning  paper  remarkable  for  its  critical 
lenity  in  theatrical  matters,  we  feel  disposed 
not  to  lose  our  time  upon  it.  It  is  described 
as  'a  raw-head-and-bloody-bone  sort  of  a 
piece,  founded  on  a  French  story,'  and  in 
which  the  plot  and  dialogue  are  the  most  ob- 
jectionable. All  the  papers  consider  it  so 
completely  damned  the  first  night,  that  an 
audience  ought  not  to  have  been  a  second 
time  insulted  with  it. 

Ma.  Mathews  at  Hove. — Charles  Ma- 
thews,— the  inimitable  Charles  Mathews, 
will  be  At  Home  next  week,  when  the  pub- 
lic are  invited  to  inspect  the  contents  of  his 
Metitontndum  Book.  We  shall  do  more :  we 
shall  copy  a  leaf  or  two  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Bartley's  really  entertaining  and  in- 
lectures  on  astronomy  still  continue 
and  the  itiejuttitive.  they 
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LITERATURE  AMD  SCIENCE. 

Mr.  II.  D.  Inglis,  autlior  of  the  Tides  of 
Ardennes,  under  .die  assumed  name  of  l)«r- 
went  Conway,  is  about  to  deliver  a  course  of 
lecture*,  at  the  Music  Hall,  I.eeds,  on  the 
literature  of  modem  Europe,  including  no- 
tices relative  to  the  arts  of  music,  painting, 
sculpture,  and  architecture 

A  splendid  edition  of  Milton,  with  embel- 
lishments by  Martin,  is  announced  for  publi- 
cation ;  and  when  we  call  to  mind  the  splen- 
did compositions  and  gorgeous  scenery  in 
which  this  artist  has  been  so  eminently  suc- 
cessful, we  have  no  doubt  but  that  his  pencil 
and  graver  will  most  happily  illustrate  the 
sublime  conceptions  of  our  great  epic  bard. 

The  trustees  of  the  British  Museum  have 
applied  to  Parliament  for  the  means  of  pur- 
chasing the  collection  of  MSS.  of  the  late 
Mr.  Kich,  the  traveller,  consisting  of  900 
volumes,  together  with  a  collection  of  me- 
dals, ami  other  curiosities,  valued  altogether 
at  £8000. 

Sir  Rkhard  Colt  Hoare  has  deck  rod  his 
intention  of  presentnig  his  collection  of 
books,  on  Italian  history  and  topography, 
comprising  nearly  18,000  volumes,  to  [the 
British  Museum. 

A  splendid  Kgyptian  sarcophagus  has  ar- 
rived at  Paris,  covered  both  inside  and  out- 
side with  hieroglyphics.  These  inscriptions, 
according  to  the  examination  of  Champolion, 
indicate  that  the  defunct  inhabitant,  whose 
name  was  Ousirphthaor,  had  been  a  priest  of 
Amnion  and  Arrobis,  scribe  of  the  great  tem- 
ple of  Palha,  ul  Memphis,  and  attached  to 
the  worship  of  King  Pwimmiticus.  The 
name  of  th»  king,  frequently  repeated  on  se- 
veral parts  of  the  sarcophagi,  implies  that 
it  was  commenced  idiout  six  hundred  and 
fifty  years  before  the  Christian  era.  It  was 
taken  from  die  cuUcomlw  of  Memphis. 

Professor  Olbers,  of  Bremen,  has  publish- 
ed a  curious  article  on  the  inundations  of 
the  3d  and  4th  of  February,  coinciding  with 
the  full  moon,  which  was  near  to  the  earth, 


its  perigee  being  on  the  5th  of  February. 
The  inundation,  however,  would  not,  he 
says,  have  been  so  considerable,  if  it  had  not 
lieen  attended  with  a  violent  hurricane  from 
the  north-west,  which  caused  the  sea  to  rise 
to  a  dreadful  height.  He  predicts  that  if  the 
full  moon  on  the  4th  of  March  should  be 
accompanied  with  hurricane,  the  conse- 
i  may  be  dreadful,  as  the  tide  of  that 
„.  far  as  it  depends  on  the  action  of  the 
nun  and  moon,  will  be  the  highest  of  all. 

Tke  Royal  York  Botkt.— This  establish- 
ment, which  has  been  recently  fitted  up  in 
a  very  extensive  building,  in  the  York  Ter- 
race, Regent's  Park,  will  be  one  of  the  most 
complete  in  the  metropolis,  and  will  afford 
every  accommodation  and  conventeucewhich 
the  visitors  con  desire.  Every  variety  of 
baths  ure  to  be  found  here,— cold  or  hot, 
shower,  vapour,  fumigating,  ice. ;  and,  in 
addition  to  the  baths  themselves,  which  are 
very  numerous,  there  are  reading-rooms, 
waiting-rooms,  mid  ;i  spacious  billiard-room, 
the  use  of  which,  however,  is  restricted  to 
tbo*.  who  subscribe  to  it.   The  largest  bath 


is  a  spacious  room,  decorated  with  two  co- 
lumns, and  a  figure  of  Neptune,  at  whose 
feet  a  dolphin  spouts  up  die  water  into  the 
bathing-place.  The  building,  which  was 
erected  by  Mr.  James  Burton,  the  architect, 
is  very  judiciously  laid  out,  and  externally 
makes  a  handsome  appearance,  laving  an 
Ionic  loggia  in  Its  centre. 

OK  FTBOMOSEOfS  Aim. 

By  George  Houston,  of' New  York. 
The  most  valuable  use  to  which  this  acid 
may  be  applied,  is  that  of  curing  meat  of  I 
every  description,  so  as  to  preserve  it  from  I 
flies,  and  from  putrefaction  in  hot  weather. 
It  has  been  ascertained,  by  innumerable  ex- 
periments, that  it  contains  the  same  proper- 
ties of  preserving  animal  matters,  as  smok- 
ing them  by  wood  does ;  and  that  the  only 
difference  in  using  it  and  drying  by  the  pre- 
sent mode  is  merely  in  the  application.  In 
the  one  case,  the  meat  is  acted  on  during  the 
distillation  of  the  acid  while  the  wood  is 
burning  in  the  smoke-house;  in  the  other, , 
the  acid,  already  formed,  is  applied  by  im-  j 
roersion  or  by  the  brush. 

Since  the  experiments  of  Mr,  Stotze,  at  I 
Hahe,  several  successful  applications  of  the 
acid,  in  this  way,  have  been  noticed  in  the 
Knglish  journal*.  Two  specimens  of  meat 
were,  some  time  ago,  exhibited  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Philosophical  Society,  Whitehaven, 
which  liad  been  prepared  with  the  acid  on 
the 7th  September,  1819.  Oneof  the  pieces 
had  been  taken  to  the  West  Indies  to  try  the 
effect  of  the  climate,  and  the  other  was  hung 
up  at  home.  After  the  lapse  of  fifteen 
months  (i.  e.  January,  1821 ),  they  were  last- 
ed by  all  the  nwmberf  of  the  society,  and 
found  to  be  ]>erfectiy  sweet,  fresh,  and  fit  for 
use.  Our  joumals'also  have  mentioned  in- 
stances where  the  acid  has  been  used  in  the 
preparation  of  meat,  and  the  result  has  been 
equal!  v  satisfactory.  But  nothing  has  ap- 
peared of  a  positive  nature,  in  either  country, 
by  which  the  mode  of  applying  it  could  be 
distinctly  understood.  In  one  instance,  the 
acid  was  put  into  the  tub  after  the  meat  had 
been  sufficiently  saturated  with  the  pickle; 
and  in  another,  it  was  not  applied  till  after 
it  was  removed  from  the  tub,  and  had  hung 
in  die  open  air  for  a  day  or  two.  The  quantity 
of  the  acid  used  Ills  likewise  been  differently 
estimated,  according  to  the  different  modes  of 
preparation  which  have  been  adopted. 

With  the  view  of  satisfying  myself  on  the 
subject,  I  caused  six  pieces  of  (>eef  usually 
selected  for  smoking,  and  weighing  about 
fifteen  pounds  each,  to  be  cured  with  salt, 
saltpetre,  and  sugar,  in  the  ordinary  way,  and, 
when  they  had  been  about  four  weeks  in  the 
pickle,  they  were  taken  out  and  hung  up  for 
twenty-four  hours,  after  which  they  were 
moistened  by  a  brush,  with  nearly  a  quart  of 
the  acid.  In  a  few  days  they  had  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  smoked  licef,  and,  when  cut  in 
slices,  no  difference  whatever  could  be  disco-  I 
vered  between  them  in  flavour  or  Lisle.  Some 
hams  and  tongues,  prepared  in  the  same 
manner,  showed  a  similar  result 

In    point  of  economy,  the  difference 
in  die  two  modes  is  very  striking.   The  ex- 
a  hundred  weight  of  meal 


is  3?  1  -3  cents ;  the  cost  of  the  acid  for  the 
same  quantity  is  only  six  cents.    But  what 
is  of  still  greater  importance  is,  that 
meat  returns  from  the  smoke-house, 

weighs  about  a  third  less  than  when  sent 


Prepared  with  the  acid,  no  diminu- 
tion in  the  weight  takes  place ;  while  the 
juices  of  the  beef  and  hams  which  are 
dried  up  by  the  fire  of  the  smoke-house  are 
entirely  preserved  in  the  new  process.  Add 
to  this,  that  in  using  die  acid  there  is  no 
danger  of  the  meat  being  changed,  or  of  its 
passing  through  the  hands  of  persons  who 
may  not  be  altogether  attentive  to  cleanliness 
—considerations  which  are  of  no  small  im- 
portance to  those  who  are  careful  in  regulat- 
ing their  household  affairs. 

Accompanying  this  communication  is  • 
piece  of  beef,  prepared  by  me  about  two 
ago,  and  a  part  of  the  acid  used  bv 
that  occasion.    The  beef  has  been 


fully  exposed  during  the  whole  of  that  pe- 
riod, and,  although  the  weather  has  not  been 
so  warm  as  is  usual  at  this  season.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  it  is  unassailable  by  flies,  in  the 
hottest  part  of  the  year.  When  sliced  and 
broled,  it  relishes  as  well  as  the  l»est  beef 
steak. 

The  acid  is  in  the  same  state  in  which  it 
was  when  it  first  came  from  the  still.  It  is 
divested  of  its  colour  by  subsequent  distilla- 
tion :  but,  as  this  depnves  it  of  its 
oil  (the  cause  of  the  smoky 


the  meat),  any  alteration  in  its 
must  diminish  that  flavour,  and 
materially  affect  its  antiseptic  qualities ; 
scuiieutly,  render  it  unfit  for  curing  meat. 

I  have  been  assured  that  nsh  maybe  pre- 
served for  any  length  of  time,  by  the  pyrolig- 
neous  acid.  This  appears  extremely  pro- 
bable. Salmon,  sliad,  and  herrings,  are 
cured  in  smoke-houses,  in  the  same  way  that 
meat  is  cured ;  and  there  seems  no  doubt 
that  the  aoid  would  produce  a  similar  effect. 
It  might  ais#  be  used  to  preserve  beef  and 
pork  for  a  considerable  period,  without  die 
trouble  and  evpense  of  salting. 

Wr.EKI.T  METEOROLOGICAL  JOVBXAL. 


Day  of  the 
Month. 

If 

3  O 

se«B 

■M 

1* 

H 

2?. 

13 1 

1 

Feb.  25 

37 

40 

36 

M  40 

Cloudy. 

 to 

36 

37 

37 

Snow. 

....  27 

30 

44 

40 

Rain. 

....  28 

39 

42 

40 

..  60 

Cloudy. 

Mar.  1 

34 

40 

3P 

..63 

Do. 

40 

44 

40 

ti 

\" 

Do. 

::::  5 

34 

44 

35 

..48 

Fair. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

'  STacBT  Errata '  and  the « Triumph  of  Bacchus' 
in  our  next. 

Wdl  P.  A.  favour  us  with  the  conclusion  of 
bis  'Trip  to  Cambridge,'  without  which  we 
cannot  decide  on  its  insertion! 

The  •  Farming  Doctor'  is  clever,  but  ft  baa 
Seen  anticipated  in  TM»  Littr&ry  CAnnicU,  by 
a  poetic  tale  on  tbe  «amv  subject. 

We  tear  tbe  great  length  of  A.  B.'a  tale  will 
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oatr  i*»f  notice—  Filial- 
leva*  of  Berkeley.  <  v«K  I3«  — The  R».l  Oikw.  of 
telmk  |V*»antr,.:u.Od-  Proceed  isg*  r,r  the  Calbo 
kc  Association  at  Dublin.  Svo  fa  ftcf -Ferrier*  Let- 
Im  t*  Nr.  Canning.— We*tmia*ter  Hall,  or  Law  and 
Laaycr*.  3  vols.  II* — Conks'*  Cnokcn  aud  Coo  fee- 
Lwn,  lino  Si — Joere's  Relics  of  Welsh  Bard*,  J 
•>4«.  S  »>  AW  —Bell's  Examination  far  Rrxulating 
fSrstsof  Process  in  Scotland.  4*  —Brewer  •  Bnulm 
■  4"  1, eland.  ««L  I.— Una*  of  latum*.  7a  «—  Brun- 
r.  ■<  asf. -Jeremy*  Digest. 


!a  cue  ml.  Hto.  10.  6d  board*,  the  third  edition  of 

SKETCHES  of  UPPER  CANADA:  Do- 

f   mesti*.  Local,  aad  Characteristic :  to  which  are 
Practical  Details  for  the  Information  of  Euii- 
l_of  . .  r,  y  Class,  aud  tome  RccollerUous  of  the 
ate*  of  A  meric* 

By  JOHN  HOWISON. 
Of  the  Hon  East  India  Cmpany 


Punted  for  Oliver  end  Boyd,  Edinburgh  ;  a  ad  Geo. 
B.  W  bMlaker,  London. 

Speedily  will  be  puMielved.  by  the  name  Author, 
FOREIGN  SCENES  aud  TRAVELLING  RECRE- 


SOCIETY  for  the  ENCOURAGEMENT 
•f  LITER  ATTRE  —At  a  Meeting  held  it  the 
F'eewaaar***'  Tavern,  on  Friday,  th«  lito  Frbraary, 
IK.  far  the  purpose  of  taking  into  consideration  the 
expediency  of  establishing  a  Society  fur  th*  Encourage- 
ment of  Literature— 

COLONEL  NUGENT  IN  THE  CHAIR, 
11  was  resolved  (atler  reading  Uir  Mtrjoined  Proat.ec 
Ian),  titat  the  aoderaacotioued  gentlemen  da  form  ■ 
Committee  of  Director*,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
the  paaa  into  execat  ioa ;  arith  power  to  add  to  their 
amber,  and  to  appoint  the  Officers  of  I  be  Iu»t  ituiioo. 


H*~ri  T  Colebr.*>ke,  Esq. 

FR  VFL.S..fcc. 
V  Ihara  Holme*.  Esq. 
Willi  I  ■  J  odd.  Esq 
"JMliam  Kiagdem,  E*q. 
Uerbrrt  Maya,  Eec. 


Ed  van!  Moor,  Esq  F  R.S. 

PSA.  Ice. 
Colnael  Nngrat. 
Sir  Job  u  Philip  part 
William  Tuohr.Ean  F.RS 

kc 


PR'rSPECTUft. 
The  d,aVr«IL.et  »>lh  which  Aetbor*  hare  la  mmUmA. 
m  briearirag  their  works  before  lb*  Public,  bare  loaf 
brew  the  subject  of  complalat  among  literal*  me*  ; 
tad  hare,  dsaabtlas*.  iu  numerous  instances,  repreaaed 
the  east*  efforts  or  genius. 

It  u  therefore,  in  control  platiun  ta  form  a  1  Society 
lor  the  Eacoaraareaaeat  ef  Literature.'  which,  without 
banns;  sight  of  those  parautary  advantage*  an  which 
da  ftahility  must  depeud,  would  not  look  ea  much  to 
pnvsfte  emo4ea**wt  aa  to  public  bcaeat ;  aod  while  it 
would  insure  la  the  y**og  Author  of  merit  tha  n  *te  r 
ia«  aid  *t  at*  patronage,  would  reaerre  for  the  ueceaai- 
twa  of  hi*  decliuiag  Ml  ».ue  portum  of  tb«  pratt 
■i  iwa|v  ftxi»aU  tiiv  I ibaOwii**- 

thlt  the^acafty^bawld^pu^a^^  of 
Worm*  ah  ch  aaay  ha  deeuaed  worthy  of  public  appro- 
halaaii  hat  it  a*  a«t  aajeaat  that  Ibe  fWfetj  abmild 
lateHrre  with  the  e*«*bb*i.ej  trad*  uf  tha  B-okwIler, 
will  bewpolaed  with  tha  woikathreugh 
I  of  toe  reaTilar  Publaaheru. 
The  bam*  oa  which  it  ia  proyoaed  ta  eatabllah  the 
W  tel  a  n  aa  follow* :  — 

The  Capital  to  ha  /MO.MO— Ia  Share*  or  A"  15 — hat 
»•  he  lacnaard.  if  at  aa*  future  period  e«ch  a  mean  re 
afceakt  ha  denned  adrraabte  by  a  aiaj.wity  of  Propria- 
lara;  and.  In  that  err  at.  the  Sti.rebalder*  to  bar*  the 
r"dag*  *f  aubwrribiDf.  at  Par,  ia  propwrttwa  to  the 
aanaat  of  their  Share*. 

Oae-lkird  of  the  T>rectnn  to  racate  their  aaats  an  - 
aaaltj ,  hut  to  be  eligible  ta  b*  re  elected. 
ABTaciacie*  la  the  Directarahip  lo  ha  tiled  op  by 


'  *»»r.   1  VaAa.  I 

iSharaw  tTaia.  | 


.3  Vote*. 

aaaa  w  Vote*. 

tid  aaa  aodjWooai  Vote  foe  rrerr  Ire  Sbar**  excaed- 

"ravb'VZare  to  taatitl*  it*  poeaeiear  to  one  Copy  of 
eany  Week  pajhliahad  by  the  Society,  at  two-thuda  of 
0j»  yaMicatloai  ptica. 

Irfrrrat.  at  the  rate  of  4re  per  cenL  per  iilDa,  to  be 
»- half  yearly,  oa  tha  aaaeeal  of  lb* 


4  Drpotit  or  One  Poaud  per  Share  tirtie  paid  al  Ibe 
at  at  auuacnbiag.  and  the  reoMlader  by  gradual 
,  ta  the  extemioa  of  th<  Socittr'a  coocerua 
Bat  it  ia  •appoeed  that  the  *ja«unl 
i  will  oot.  fir  a  rooaiderable  pei««l,  exceed  ATJ 
„je.  aad  »o  >ut«lu>r»(  berond  tbal^auio  iin«  be 


The  ProuU,  after  payment  or  the  liilemt  aad  On  - 
burariaaati.  to  he  *pproini.ilcil  aa  follow*:— One.'xanih 
lo  form  a  Fond  for  ll>*  benefit  of  Author*,— In  he  belt 
•fUr  dlapoaed  of  at  the  dbcretion  ot  Ibe  Society  i  Two 
fourth*  lo  lie  divided  aranng  the  Proprietor*,  ananally  i 
and  the  rriaaiuiag  fonitli  ta  acrunuUle  a*  Capital 
daring  Six  Year*,  when  one  half  of  the  accumulation 
wilt  ha  divided  among  the  Proprietor*,  and  anhae 
aurally, every  third  year,  a  dir  iaioai  of  the  profit*  oflb* 
three  preceding  year*  will  he  made;  by  which  arrange- 
naent  a  |arrprtuai  fund  ef  three- year*'  profit*  will  b* 
fortned,  lo  inert  any  untureaeau  exprmlilnrr,  and  to 
prerrut  tb*  puanibility  uf  loaa  to  tha  l*r»prictor*. 

Although  no  positive  eatiiuate  can  tar  formed  or  the 
pecuniary  adrantac**  which  arc  likely  t»  accrae  to  lac 
proprietor*,  yet,  from  Ibe  well-known  facta,  that  the 
proflU  on  publicatfon*  are  generally  large,  and  that, 
..n  many  popular  worka.  they  exceed  the  ordinary 
liaaiUoftbo**  on  other  apeculatioaa, it  n*ay  b*  reaaou 
ably  prcauaieJ  that  the  annual  return*  frooi  that  aouree 
will  be  ciioaiderable ;  while  it  »  certain  that  the  di*- 
couul*  lobe  obtained  from  Printer*  and  Paprraiaker*,lry 
paymenta  iu  ca*h,  iu  lieu  of  Ibe  long  and  bnrdenaoror 
credit  now  given  to  tha  Pablraber*.  will  rtone  afford  an 
ample  remuneration  for  Ibe  advance  of  capital.  To 
which  ronaide ration*  nay  be  added,  the  power  which 
Ibe  Society  will  pome**,  through  ila  ample  fund*  and 
literary  connection*,  or  prouoting  the  publication  of 


work*  of  high  national  important 
Tb*  principal  object  of  thi*  I 


Inatitstion  being  the 
of  Literature,  tha  Society  will 
biaated  by  party  reeling*;  hut 
will  be  0|ien  to  the  reception  of  all  work*  that  do  not 
militate  agxinat  good  order  and  morality. 

A  Deed  for  the  ratabliahrueut  of  the  S<aciety  will  be 
prepared  under  the  tanctioa  of  the  Director*.  »od  the 
•ante  it  to  be  deemed  the  proper  Deed  for  carrying  the 
Plan  into  elect  -,  by  which  it  will  be  provided  that,  a* 
between  tliemtrlre*.  tie*  Shareholder*  thai  I  not  be 
liable  beyond  the  amount  ol  their  reenectire  Sharer  In 
the  capital  of  the  Suclety.  Ami  iu  order  that,  a*  far  a* 
iKawible,  ao Shareholder  may  be  liable,  *•  between  the 
Society  aad  the  Public,  beyond  the  amount  of  hia 
Share*,  it  ia  intended,  that  all  contract,  aud  engage, 
eaeal*  oa  behalf  of  the  Society  *liall  lie  and*  and 
entered  luto  with  that  •tipulalion.  *wl  for  iuun*diat« 
payment  Bat,  *bould  it  be  derued  *dri*ablt,  aa 
applicatfoaj  will  he  mad*  to  parliament  for  an  Act  ot 
Incorporation. 

Application*  for  Share*  may  be  made  to  Meaars 
AlUaloo  and  Hondleby,  Hie  $oJ<<  itor*  of  tb*  tiocietjr.at 
their  ofice.  in  Freeraan'a  Court,  Cornlull,  Loudon, 
■  nlil  Tueeday,  the  1Mb  March,  when  the  Salieeriptlon 
will  be  cl.-aed,  and  the  apidicaat*  be  informed  of  the 
uunibcr  of  Sbarea  allottee  to  each,  Ibe  dapoail*  •■• 
o  he^iheiM""!  to  Maawre.  Raaaom  aad  Co., 


THE  WRITER'S  CLERK  ;  or,  the 

L  llooaour*  of  the  Scott. ah  Mclropotia.  In  threat 
vob).  llmo  SI*  board*. 

RAMBLES;  an  Egyptian  Tale,  with  HMorical 
Note*  of  the  Era  of  Ibe  Pbaraoba.  Three  vol*,  port  Hto. 
3—  board*. 

*  Raaaeaaa  belongs  In  the  ciaa*  of  historical  Novel*, 
aad  r*  on*  of  Ibe  moot  intetlectaal  and  imaginative 
prodiKlioa*  of  the  age.'— Critical  Gawtte,  No.  7. 

OI'K  VILLAGE)  Sketcbe*  of  Raral  Cbaractrr  aad 
Scenery.  By  M*ry  Ruaael  Mltford,  Author  of  'Julian, ' 
*  Tragedv.   Second  Edition.    Poet  tvo  7i  0d.  hoarda 

'  The  Sketch**  of  Country  Scenery,  in  which  tbi* 
volume  aboaiMl*,  hart  inch  a  conviacing  air  af  locality; 
tb*  human  figure*,  luterepereod  among  them,  art 
touched  la  aurb  a  laughUr-loving  go>m-bumour*d 
•pirit  of  caric*ture,  innocent,  yet  pungent  withal,  that 
we  scarcely  kaow  a  more  agreeable  pmtrolio  of  trifle* 
for  the  amuae  meal  of  an  idle  boar.' — Quarterly  Review, 

NTbe  OIL  BL AS •** the  REVOLUTION.  Tranal! 
from  lb*  K  reach  of  IM.  Pi  card.  Three  vol*.  Umo. 

biaiil^   

comic  Tales  aad  lyrical  fancies,  io- 

clading  the  CHESS  LAD,  a  Mark-Heroic,  and  the 
WREATH  of  LOVE    By  Charter  Dibdiu.  Em|.  foot* 

C*Tbe°HERMIT  in  ITALY t  wr 
Mauneii  and  Cualmaa  uf 
meucement  of  the  Niaeter 
ISmo  11*.  board*. 

'We  ar*  much  pleaaed  with  thi*  light  and  pleetaut 
atria*  or  Eaaay*.'— Lit.Gai  Jan. 

HIGH  WAYS  and  BY-WAYS ;  or.  Tale*  of  the 
Rnad-Side.  picked  up  in  tb*  French  Proviarea.   By  a 
Walking  Gentleman.   Fourth  Editaoa.  In  two  volt 
pott  Deo  price  lea.  boird*. 
SCENES  and  THUCUHTS.  peart  frro.  Ti.6d.bd*. 
Tha  Scene*  la  tbt*  volum*  are  highly  dcacriplire, 
ar*  aroaible  anal  correct.  The 
m 


and  la  aa 


Tlie  WONDERS  of  ELOR  \:  or,  the  NARRATIVE 
of  a  JOURNEY  to  Ilia  TEMPLES  and  DWELLINGS 
exca rated  out  uf  a  Moajatala  of  Granitr,  aud  extending 
upward*  or  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  at  Elora.  ia  the  lutat 
Indie*.  With  mar  grnrral  Olnwnralioo*  on  Ihr  People 
and  Country.  By  J-bn  B.  Seely.  Captain  iu  the  Bom- 
bay Native  iDfaot.y.  kc  8ro  with  wverai  plate,  16*. 
boanl*.  - 

•  To-  lb*?  eternal  hooour  of  Captain  Seely  bo  it  re- 
corrlen,  thai,  unpatrunlied  and  unaided,  he  undertook 
a  journey  of  near  three  hundred  mile*,  at  eouaaderalla 
expen*c  and  haxard.  for  the  expreaa  purpose  of  tlireali- 
e«ling  Ibe  interesting  remaina  of  Elora.'— Gentleman-* 
Masaiine. 

'  It  coniaiua  many  curiam  fact*,  and  oupplie*  •  more 
•ubataiitial  account  of  Elora  than  any  which  we  have 
aart  with  ia  the  Easier*  PhiUawpfaical  Pubticati 
Lit  Gax 

A  VOICE  from  INDIA,  ia  Answer  In  the  1 
or  England.  By  J  B  Scaly.  Captain  in  Ibe  Bombay 
Native  Infantry,  Author  of  'The  Wonder*  of  Elora.' 
Bvo.  Ta.  board*. 

'  In  Captaiu  Seely'a  hook  we  find  the  (late  of  society 
ia  India  very  ably  diaeiuaard.  Indeed,  the  author  ra 
moat  aurcemlul  while  demonstrating  Ibe  effect*  which 
would  inevitably  lie  prod  need  on  the  mind*  of  the 
native*  by  any  thing  like  as  a  al  ice  card  press  '— 

The  POETICAL  WORKS  of  JOHN  MILTON  > 
with  Notes  of  rariaaa  Authors,  principal!*  from  tb* 
Editione  of  Newton,  Duiratrr.  *nd  Wartim.  To  which 
ia  prrfixed.  Newton's  Life  of  Milton.  By  Edward 
Hautkin*.  M.A.  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  Fear 
vols.  H.i.  [ir ue  £i  ta.  hoard*. 

VENICE  aader  tb*  YOKE  or  FRANCE  and  or 
AUSTRIA  t  with  Memoir*  sf  lb*  Courts,  Gorersment. 
aad  People  of  Italy;  presenting*  tajtbfal  Picture  of 
her  present  Condition,  and  iueluding  original  Anecdutea 
of  the  Bonaparte  Family  By  a  Lady  of  Rank.  Written 
during  a  Twenty  Years'  Reaidence  in  thai  interesting 
Country;  and  now  published  for  the  information  of 
Englishmen  in  general,  and  of  Traveller*  In  pmticslar. 
Dedicated  to  the  Noblemen  aud  Gentlemen  I  he  Mem. 
ben  of  Ibe  C'luh  entitled  1  The  Traveller*'  Society.' 
In  two  vol«  Wvo  ?t»  board* 

MEMOIRS  of  the  IJFE  and  WRITINGS  of  Mr*. 
FRANCE*.  SHERIDAN,  Mother  of  the  late  R.gl.t 
Hon.  R,  B.  SHERIDAN,  and  Anlbor  of  '  Sidney 
Btldulnh,'  '  N.mrjahad,'  and  '  The  Diacovery  ;'  Willi 
Reniaik*  upon  •  late  Life  of  the  Right  Hon.  R  R. 
Sheridan,  Cnlicmna  and  Selectitnaa  from  the  Work* 
af  Mr*.  Sheridan,  aud  Biographical  Anecdote*  of  her 
Family  and  Contemporaries  By  ber  Grand-daughter, 
Alicia  Lefanu.   Bvo  12s  board* 

The  LIFE  and  ADMINISTRATION  of  CARDINAL 
WOESEY  By  J»bu  Gait,  Esq,.  Third  Edition  Post 
ftvo  to*  Ad  boards 

The  LUCUBRATIONS  of  HUMPHREY  RAVE- 
LIN, Esq  Isle  Major  in  the  •**  Regiment  of  I 


SeeQaartrrly  Review,  No.  61,  p.  100. 

SECRET  MEMOIRS  of  the  COURT  of  LOTTIS 
XIV-  *od  of  tb*  REGENCY  ;  extracted  from  the 
German  Corrr*r>ondeocc  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans, 
Mother  of  the  Regent.  Preceded  by  a  Notice  of  thia 
Prince**,  and  accompanied  with  Notes.  Brs  pric*  It*, 
boards, 

4  This  is  a  hook  of  the  highest  authority.'— See  Lord 
J.  Rnarir* '  Memoir*  of  the  Affaira  of  Europe.'  Ato. 

ALICE  AIXAN  i  The  COUNTRY  TOWN  ;  aud 
other  Tales.    By  Alexander  Wilson.   Post  tvo  a*.  Cd. 


STAN  MORE;  or,  lb*  Monk  *nd  the  Merchant  t 
Widow    A  Novel.   By  Sopbi*  Reeve.  Three  vol*. 
Hi  no.  IS*,  board*. 
PETER  SCHLEMIHLi  from  the  German  of  La- 


in otte  Fouqur.   With  Plate*,  by 
Second  Edition.  Foolscap flvo.  price  6t~6d 
HERALDIC  ANOMALIES    Second  Ed 
Addition*.  Two  vol..  post  Svo 


Tb*  STAR  lo  the  EAST :  ahowiag  the  Analogy 
which  exist*  between  the  Lecture*  of  Freemasonry, 
Ibe  Mechanism  of  Initiation  into  its  Mysteries,  and  Ihe 

or  of 
price  6».  fid. 


Ibe  Mechanism  of  Initiation  into  its  Mv stern 
Chrvsliao  Religion.  By  the  Rev.  G-  Ol.ver. 
•  The  Antiquities  ol  Free*nssunry.'   l»nw.  pi 


By  John 


THOUGHTS  cWeiy  deigned  a* 
Persuasive  lo  PRIVATE  DEVOTION. 
Slieppatd.  Author  »f  '  A  Tour  ia  1816,  with  I 
Reflection*  on  Religion,'  aad  uf  1  An  Inquiry  on  lb* 
Duly  ot  Christian*  respecting  W*r.'    tltno  Second 

The  ELEMENTS  ol  CIVIL  ARCHITECTURE, 
accord  iag  lo  Vitruvtu*  and  other  Aacieuti;  and  the 
most  approved  Practice  of  Modern  Author*.  especMu> 

.'h^Rev  P,B!  n'smlYh  Til'  B  pVifo.  Js.VwJt 
Oxfoidl  »vo  pric™  lis'  boards.  ^**I*. 


1(10 


THE  LITERARY  CHRONICLE. 


MEMOIRS    OF    I'M  NT  I  NO, 
By  W.  BUCHANAN,  Esq 
Containing  a  Chronological  HWtory  M  the  Tmportav 
tion  of  Picture*  hy  tbe  u'eit  M««tepi  intoGreal  Britain 
•lire*  the  ixnoft  of  the  Frrnch  Revolution;  with  Cri- 
tical Remark*  (hereon.  an«l  Sk.trhet  «f  Character  of 

»*\  ▼wai"*  <>1  Hie  Tnrii'tl»  I'M  »ix>-n  it.  i  .1  wiling. 


PufiJifhrii  bt  R.  A*'k^nn»nTi.  101 ,  SItmiwI,  tiul  to  be 
had  af  all  Bookreller*  in  Toveu  and  Count t J .  

Thia  da;  i«  publ'ist,*!,  pete*  2-  or  proof*,  an  India 

A PORTRAIT ofWILLIAM  COBBETT, 
E*«t.  Tbi*  i»  a  whole-length  Portrait,  * ngraved, 
by  permission,  from  a  large  ami  beautiful  Chalk  Draw- 
iutf  ia  Uit  pramcninn  of  Mr.  Col.betL 

Attn,  price  It  fld  a  Finely  Engraved  VIEW  of  Ibe 
NEW  POST-OFFICE,  aa  it  wilfaypear  when  cam- 
pitted. 

_  Printed  for  Knight  «nd  Lacey,  1'atccno.tcr  Row. 

Hvq  pricr  4i.  IVl. 

the  BLACK  PALACE: 

re  Arta    Dedicated.  b*  permit 
•tiour.ble  Lad;  Sarah  Robiruou. 
Hy  Mr*.  JAMIESON. 
'  Maaearill*.— J*  aa  aa4a  ti  ja  me  trot*?*,  Mia  von* 
art  i  la  mine  d'avoir  fait  qoelque  couicdle. 

'  ota  da  ce  que 

,  11  fa  it  rim  qa*  attt  la  vnyson*. 
Law  Precieeae*  Ridicule*. 
Printed  f«Gto.  B.  WbilUker,  Ave- Mart*  Lane 


f-ADIJAH;  or, 
V/  »Tni*l).la  Pi 
aiou.lo  tbe  Right  H-i. 


AMUSEMENT  TO  THE  END  OF  TIME. 
Tbi*  da;  it  publUhed,  by  W.t'ole,  10,  Newgale  Street. 

THE  POLYOR AM A ;  or,  Endless 
Change*  of  Pictoeenque  Landacnjan  D*t»curd 
h  j  Cattert  — Tha  Polyoma*  roruMt*  of  Stater  a  Draw 
log*,  any  two  *r  more  of  which  farm  a  romplrtr  pic- 
ture 1  and  toch  M  the  aatoaitbiag  earietj  of  Change* 


which  the  ttatreil  Drawing*  may  andrrgn,  that  ifjone 
Ptreoti  vera  to  arrange  them,  hh  to  exhibit  two 
thousand  different  View*  reefy  day,  it  woald  take  more 
than  twenty  eight  mtiitam*  of  year*  to  .bow  all  the  dif- 
ferent Landacanr*  which  may  be  produced,  a*  long  aa 
the  titualioo  of  each  Drawing  can  be  varbsl.  TIlia 
admirable  and  entertaining  Contrirance  will  b*  found 
nde*irableCoaaipa«i<w  in  all  rem.hre,  particularly  wnrie 
the  polite  Art  of  Drawing  i*  ealtiealodi  it  ha*  a  t*n- 
atewcy  to  improve  th*  taata  by  exhibit!***  •  constant 
tfwj  of  Scenery,  and  may  ba  aiinott  .aid  to  aupply 
tba  preseace  of  a  Master  —Price  Cotoored  12* 
tinted  Paper 6*.  


R0SCOET9  ITALIAN 
Jut  paibftebed. 
voiumee  cruWr.  Svo  einbell.tbcd  with  hlguly- 
ed  Vignette  Title*,  designed  by  J  Mill*,  and 
engraved  by  C  Rolit,  K  Roberta,  and  other  emiueot 
Art  hi  la,  price  £*  **.  boned*. 

THE  ITALIAN  NOVELISTS :  selectixl 
froan  the  an*t  tppurrd  Aotbnr*  in  that  Lan- 
guage,  from  the  aarliaat  period  down  to  the  dote  of 
the  eighteenth  century :  irrairred  in  an  Historical 
ajid  Chronological  Seric* ;  translated  from  tbt  Original 
Italian  ,  accompanied  with  Note*.  Critical  and  Biorra- 
By  THOMAS  KOSCOE,  Etq 
'  Tin  word  now  before  u*  hat  l<mit been  •  deaideratnnt 
in  ErlKlirti  hittory  The  biorraphicnl  notice*  nre  brief, 
hot  corn  prise  much  iaformatiani  and  of  tba  Una* 
>  we  can  tye**  in  term*  *f  no  qua  lift..- 1  comratn. 


•lalo  no  wortbiarbaiHlacotilii  the  t*A  hire  fallen, 
tbab  iulo  thote  of  Mr,  Roarne  ;  be  hat  both  rh*  Indu*- 
try  fir  laaaaitli  and  the  taatc  for  appracfatiou.  In 
tburt,  there  rolniuc*  tbotjtd  be  found  ou  tba  (helve*  of 
all  loom  of  tha  light,  bat,  narertbtleea.  fouudation 
order  of  llterwry  tret  it  Oct  a  re  * — Literary  Grrette 
• '  Thankt  |u  Mr  Roacoe,  la  wham  nod  to  who**  fa- 
mily th*  literary  world  ■  naeh  imlebWd.  be  ba*  no* 
unfolded  to  u*  Hi*  whole  reap  on  of  Italian  rwwuoc*-, 
hat  girt u  to  ti<*  lotar*  o|  detain  a  near  wtiroe  of  grati- 
Aoitioni  nod  to  onr  modem  playtrriabU  an  altwuat  ia- 
eshauatiM*  fund  of  male* ml.,  ou  which  they  may  graft 
their  tup* rUeuelure.' 

•  Mr  Kotcoa'a  Italian  yoealiat*  ia  oaa  of  th*  moat 
aataitainiac  work*  Hut  ha*  appeared  lor  a  lung  tint*.' 
—Literary  Ch remote 

Pnnaad  for  BapttuuM  Pro  well,  11,  Old  Bond  Street ; 
asdW.  ami  C. Tail.  Edinbarsb. 


Thh  day  I*  poMiahed,  rtao.  arien  3a  Sd. 

THE  PltOGItESS  of  DISSENT;  con 
taining  Ohaeoation*  "it  the  Reinjtaable  and 
Amutins  Pftag"  «(  THAT  ARTICLE,  in  th*  film 
Numl>cT  of  the  Quarterly  Review    Adilrcaeed  to  the 
Editor.        By  a  NONCONFORMIST. 

Ptiutod  for  B  J.  U-drUwottb.  I».  St.  Paor.  Cbarcb- 
Y»rd.   


with 


Mr 


Ju»t  published,  a  See 
rpiIOU(;ilTS,  chiefly  desiijned  as  Pre- 

*  paralire  or  Prrauauve  to  PRIVATE  DLVU- 
TtON.  Hy  JOHN  SIIEPPARD, 

Aulboe  of  A  Tour  ia  1816.  with  Incidental  Reflection* 
*a  HelijrinoV  and  of  '  An  Inquiry  00  the  Duty  of 
Chriiliaita  reapeclioa  War.' 

Printed  for  Oeo.  B-  Wbituker.  Ate-Maria  I  .toe. 


in  12 


la.  Id.  I 


i*d*y  rapaMlat 

tUNCAN'S  ENGLISH  EXPOSITOR 


Thi*  da 

D   containing  tbc  moat  uarful,  pr.per,  and  appro- 

Rriate  Word*  In  tbe  English  Ltnfuage,  dirirleu  into 
_yllablea.  properly  accented   aud  eipUincd.  Tbe 

Lane. 


E.ibtb  Edit 

Printed  for  Geo.  B  Whlttrdter. 
and  .old  hy  nil  Booktettert. 

Alto.  PINVOCK  8  EXPLANATORY  ENGLISH 
SPELUNU-lt«X>K  ,  in  which  are  introdiired  original 
I^atoa* on  *»ery  Monlb  of  tbe  Year,  with  a  highly 
useful  and  familiar  Kiplanaliou  >f  the  Faata  and  Fea- 
tieal*  ohaerrrd  in  tb*  Cburcfa  of  Euglaod.  Tltt  Ninth 
Edition,  enlarged  and  improved.    Plmo.  It  Ad  bound. 

Tb*  FIRST  SPELLING-BOOK  for  CHILDREN  1 
containing  a  Selection  of  Spelling  Leatoaaonly.  Ibmo 
It.  Usund: 


Jaat  published,  a  New  Edition,  price  So.  6d. 

THE  CHURCHWARDEN'S  and 
1  OVERSEER'S  GUIDE  and  DIRECTOR.  — 
Written  and  arranged  for  th*  ITte  of  Parnh  Ofirera, 
■ad  other*  dt*|ro*«  of  acquiring  Parochial  lumrtnation. 
oa  aa  entire  new  Syiteaa,  ia  which  nm  Braurh  of 
Parish  Buslaeaa,  and  other  Matter*  relating  theretw, 
atrd  the  vatioui  Dutle*  of  Parish  OAcen,  are  familiarly 
and  miuulely  explained. 

By  J  ASHDOWNE. 
Mem  bar  of  the  Honoareble  Society  of  Lincoln-*  Inn. 
Octavo,  **wed. 
Alan,  try  the  same  Aalhor, 
Th*  PARISH  POOR'S  RATE  BOOK,  lor  Over- 
being  an  approved  and  convenient  Plan  for  tha 
lit  for  the  Relief  of  the  Poor  ,  and  containing 
irvTtion*  for  eoaiplrlior  the  Aaaeanaritt,  th* 
awjuBlinjr  of  Pitpulr*.  and  the  Maawer  of  proctjeding 
to  recover  the  Amount  uf  tit*  Rate  by  Dtttreaa,  fcc. 
Pott  (to  3*.  In  red  sheen. 

Tbe  PARISH  OFFICER'S  ALPHABETICAL  RE- 
GISTER ;  .bowing  tbe  N«rne*  ..f  Pauper,  receiving 
occa.toa.ti  or  permanent  Parerbial  Relief,  kc.  t*.  «rT 
sewed 

Printed  for  Geo.  B.  Whittaker,  Ave-Mana  Lane. 


Tiii.  day  1.  puliltthad.  in  Vvo.  price  7*.  Imaid*, 

,  VOICE  from  INDIA,  in  Answer  to 


Ref  irmeft  ot  CnKlaud. 

riuiMion.  to  the?  rti^  :,c  I 


1  Pre- 


lataiti  ia  1 
Second  In 


it  of  the  Board  af  Control. 
By  JOHN  B  SEELY. 
tb*  Bombay  Native  lomaUy.  and  lai* 
Cotauwitd  ttt  Battalion  of  the  Regnl.r 
B<<g*de  of  hi*  llighno**  the  Rnjth  of  Nagpurc  ; 
Author  of  1  The  Wonder*  of  Elora. 
'  Thi*  work  may  ha  profitably  read  by  Ihoee  who 
wiaii  to  have  tbe  beaclit  of  praclinil  opiaion*  a.  to  the 
probable  conoequeme.  of  ratabliaiiing  *  free  pre**  In 
Brititb  India  '— Atttttc  Journal. 

•  lu  Captain  Seely't  book  we  find  tbe  *t*tr  of  aociety 
id  India  very  ably  diacutsed.  Imleed,  tbe  C*plalo  M 
Rho*l  tin  1  itafnl  whil-  drnionttraling  tbe  etTrcU  which 
would  inevitably  be  prinluced  on  tbe  mind*  of  tbe 
native*  by  any  tiring  line  an  nu licensed  pre**.'  — 

^  .orb  1*  written  in  an  any  and  temperate 
ttylr  ,  and  the  h'ng  and  varied  local  «aperteac*  of  tbe 
author  give*  It  a  claim  to  the  *U*aliau  of  the  pnllwso- 
pbvr,  lb*  politician,  tbe  meicbaut,  and  the  statesman.' 

—S.m 

Printed  for  Geo.  B  Whittaker.  Ava>Maria  Lane. 
Of  whom  may  be  bad,  by  tbe  tame  Author, 
Tbe  WONDERS  of  ELORA  |  or.  lite  Narrative  of  a 
Journey  to  lb*  Temple*  and  Uwellinp  excavated  out 
of  a  mountain  of  Gi  anile,  and  extending  upward*  of  a 
mil*  and  t  quarter,  at  Elora,  in  tits  East  Indie*.  With 
t<>rur  general  observation*  on  the  people  and  ooantry. 
few.  » ilia  m reral  plates,  price  IQt.  boards. 


Ttirt  dty  ia  paMisbeel,  lu 
Demgn*.  iocludiag  • 
llohenUbe.  try  Oowr|re 

CATHOLIC  MIRACLES, 
added,  a  Reply  to  Cobbett'.  Dl 
ci*m.  and  Llltel  oa  the  Reformation 


an  I 


Printed  for  Knight  tmt  I^cey,  P 
Wretley  and  Tj  nell,  Dublin. 


RAILWAYS,  ke.  kc. 

PERSONS  connected  with  the  Eotabfoh- 
atoot  of  Railways,  Tiaaanatda.  kc.  will  read  *  11U 
toaae  interearl.  •  Treatise  en  aucb  Mode*  of  Oiaveytact, 
ci.ia.as*  J  in  the  Firat  Pail,  price  9a-  of  a  Work,  afc. 
K«utly  printed  on  Drawing  Paster,  in  demy  quarto, 
enttled  A  DESCRIPTION  of  tb*  FAPI.TSor  DYKES 
ofth*  MINERAL  BAMNrrf  SOUTH  WALES 
By  GEORGE  OVF.RTON.  Etq  Civil  Eogiaeer 
Pa>t  It  wilb  auiaerooa  Engiavingi,  will  fetlowt* 
aoon  aa  pnvaible 

Piiottd  for  Knitfht  tod  Larry,  Patenvovter  Raw. 


la  a  few  daya 


vi-lut 


eilh  I 


ashed,  in  oo* 


r*.  pfwtt  9a>  h-wnim 

pRACTICAL~CHEMICAL  MINERA- 


be  avbl 
1  phle*. 

.  CHEIVl. 

LOGY;  Of.  coacia*  and  easy 
hy  Experiment*,  for  readily  aeeer 
and  Value  of  th*  ditreieat  Ores,  aad  .......  —  — 

*4ancw«,  found  in  Nature,  aa  cuapreheaded  i*  their 
Assay.  Analy***,  Reduction*,  he.  together  with  •  Dj> 
wriptron  of  tbe  Ap|wntto*  aad  Teat*  a  seal  by  the  tV' ra- 
ti! r  Mineralogist  and  tb*  Pruc ttaet  adopted  byjh* 
Miner;  tbe  whotf  urtetrtled  aa  a  1 
l*orUWe  Mineral  glrat  Cabinot ' 

By  FREDEIIICK  JOYCE, 
Op 


This  d*y  1*  pablUhed.  price  ».  C*L  m 

vrdunte,  tSsno  ou  h**t  prrsard 
with  Twenty-  r.glit  En?i«ving* 

JULIANA  OA  K  L  _ 
B>  Mrs.  hMIERWOO 
AnMior  of  1  Lttla  Henry  *mf  h 
Printed  for  Kaight  and  Lacey, 
and  Wealley  *tid  Tyrrell.  Dublin. 


EY.    A  We. 


Elrgaally  printing,  In  Monthly  Part*,  price  U.«ahn 

POPULAR  %DKRN^EOCRAPHY 

1  heirtt  a  Description  of  tb*  vaiioua  Kingdos»<|f 
the  World ,  the  Cu*tom*,  Manners,  GoteraaaeaU.  and 
Krligion  of  liteir  li.liabil.nl.;  tbe  Natural  PM*' 
lion*.  Commerce.  Political  Relalruua.  aad  Coioni**  oj 
each  Cauiitry.  The  whole  Uluatialed  with  •■  All*.  °« 
thirty  mk  Map*.  Ta  ba  completed  in  twealy  «« 
Part*,  pubitslted  mooibly  or  ofteaer,  forming  «•* 
bandaome  Hvo  volume. 

By  A U:\ANOER  JAMIESON,  LL  D. 
Parts  I.  to  111.  aic  publialtad. 
PriaUd  for  Kniglu  nod  Lacey,  FaUroeaUr  B»a ; 
altd  Weatlev  and  Tvreoll,  Dublin. 

MR.  BROIIOHAM'S  PAMPHLET 
On  '  the  Scientific  Evocation  of  tbe  Peopl*,'  ttat«*  _ 

4  T"E  .MECHANICS'  MAGAZINE 

A     baa,  from  its  eKahliahmeat.  had  an  I 
ciicuUtiou  ;  and  tt  canatuaiitaVea,  for  Three- 
far 


Woek,  far  mar*  valuable  wlnrmatioo.  both 
and  practical,  titan  wa*  ever  btfore  placed  wittit*  j» 
reaeb  of  evea  tbo»e  who  conW  afford  to  pay  MX  Um™ 
much  tor  it'  _  ,  ... 

It  u  publnhvl  in  Weekly  number*  lever,  SaUr-'l 
morning} at  >l  esabellnhed  with  num*ioa.Enft*vi*C». 
aad  iu  Moathly  Part*,  pnr*  U  .  . 

Alan,  *re  published,  Volume  I.  aad  II  tw.  each,  la 
extra  boards.  ***_— 
There  Volume*  contain  vavily  One  Theaasad  P»4" 
af  LetUr-prea*.  cuuttia.  of  ordinal  cootnbut'.^ 
from  pracUcd  Men.  on  mattmof  Art  tnd  Scleace-.  A>»» 
accntnl*  of  all  new  I  niaoltoaa.  Dmcoterie*. 
protaiaveatt,  with  illuttialive  Eutptvingt; 
with  Ibe  easrncr  o|  all  that  it  valanhhr  1*  ( 
uaJe,  both  Brit  lib  and  Paeelfa  The  wb 
ll.lwd  with  upwirdsof  Two  HurtrVrd  Eograviop 

Tb*  extraordinary  and  nurivalled  *al*  ••"  thh)  P>1' 
Woik  ha.  Induced  tbr   Prornlelo*.  In  ' 
Third  Volume  with  .a  entirely  a*w  Type  *nd  «  «- 
Paper.    TKey  bave  alto  made  a  great  ■a»P«"*»f u'  '* 
the  Engrarmg*.  tnd  Itotprrre  every  Nuaib*r.   11  may 
be  had  rrgnltrly  of  all  Booksrllev*  rn  tb*  r 


sad  l« 


Loudon    punted  for  Knigbt  aad  Lacey,  patarm* 
Row  ■  aad  tWcTby  all  Bookreller*.  


I*  published  early  oa  Satnrday,  price  gd.  t  or  10.1.  if  po*|  free;  Country  Hid  Foreiga  llamdar*  may  ba*  t  the  taeUrnped  edition  in  Monthly  or  Unattarly  t>lrt'_ 


Publitbed 


Surrey  Sfrvwt,  Strand,  where  attvrrtiseaient*  are  received,  *nU  c 
ll.lt  Court;  Booker,  93,  Fore  Street;  Ray.  Creed  Lane  ; 
1Kb,  Oclma  kCo  JJGIaegomi  and  by  HI  Bnckwd, 


.    .  THE  LITERARY  CHRONICLE 

3ntr  KiccUh)  UcUiclu; 

Forming  an  Analysis  and  General  Repository  of  Literature,  Philosophy,  Seience,  Arts,  History,  Biography, 

Antiquities,  Morals,  Manners,  the  Drama,  and  Amusements. 


SH^Mo  to 
E  MS,  K« 


.  >  1  Poetry  :  Lim*  by  Mn.  <Jmy.  in",  Th«  ti 


ICT,  Lett*™ 
ralur*.  >W ;  Co*k*iy  nf  our  Aiirnli>r«, 


A«Mic»,171i 


No.  304. 


LONDON,  SATURDAY,  MARCH  12,  1825. 


Price  6d. 


*i  tare  rarely  met  with  a  volume  in  whick 
k  much  explanatory  and  apologetic  intro- 
duction was  deemed  necessary.  Tne  author 
to  obviate  every  objection  that 
to  his  work,  in  the  outset.  If 
are  they  called  Talcs  of  the  Ar- 
ia, because  they  were 
vntteo  there ;  and  that  some  of  the  crea- 
som  of  the  mind  were  produced  by  the 
vMness  and  solitude  of  the  country.  The 
•at  wmotmt  objection  is,  that  the  volume 
a  oiled  tales,  when  some  of  the  pieces  have 
lade  pretensions  to  the  name;  this  is  ad- 
•MtJ  in  a  qualified  degree:  'but,  as  the 
"V*  and  principal  composition  is  unques- 
tusabb  a  tale,  and  as  each  of  the  others  in- 
*aa  something  of  a  story,  it  was  thought 
■*  better  title  could  be  given  to  them.' 
™fe  reader  will  say,  there  b  a  mixture  of 
f*d  ad  fiction  in  the  pieces,  and  it  is  dif- 
to  distinguish  between  them.  O !  quoth 
,  em  Mtkor,  ill  aoon  settle  that,  una  : 
'  "  Mrerer  die  author  is  alone,  and  speaks 
a  tas^rst  person,  the  narrative  is  true ; 
^  •bsTver  another  person  is  introduced, 
»  teemes  fiction.'  There  ate,  however, 
toaeettepnons  to  this  rule,  (and  what  rule 
B»i*e«  them?)  but  these  are  very  care- 
^  pointed  oat.  The  last  apology,  and 
w  the  most  important,  is,  that  one  of 
^  oJai  any  be  said  to  be  a  defence  of 
'cxide ;  and,  so  far  as  making  a  good  man 
,!» from  remorse,  embarrassment,  love,  or 
j<uoosj,  and  in  the  perfect  exercise  of  his 
•*5oo,  commit  serf-murder,  because  the  love 
°«*  fifcit  less  than  the  desire  to  qnit  it,  the 
**»  any  be  considered  in  the  very  light 
^tahwMtieipates.    Indeed  he  does  not 


-^J  *,  but  indulges  in  some  special  plead- 
H  »«>  show  that  if  the  story  has  that  ten- 
it  can  do  no  harm.    We  fear  other- 
»w,  and  coos  ter  the  piece  bad,  but  the 
tpntofj  soil  worse,  anal  Both  s  sad  blot  in 
*  (Kherwise  interesting  volume.  Suicide, 
^em,  is  not  the  only  stsbject  in  which 
'V  author  is  at  variance  with  the  world  ge- 
he  is  a  gnat  enemy  to  actions  of 
fna^eon.,  and  asserts  that  the  man  who 
*-<xpts  from  his  wife's  seducer  a  sum  of  mo- 
*y,  a»  an  indemnincation  for  her  loss, 

'*■  *ould  not  haw?  th*  seducer  go  unpu- 
'  «hed,  but,  says  this  new  lawgiver,  '  if  the 
P  niakiiaal  is  to  he  pecuniary,  let  H  be  the 
;«rtjoB  of  the  victim :  she  needs  it  the  most, 
ud  has  the  best  claim  to  it.'  This  is  a  sin- 
,  what  punishment 


would  it  be  to  the  seducer  in  high  life,  when 
be  marries  the  woman  he  seduces ' — It  would 
be  merely  transferring  the  money  from  one 
pocket  to  the  other.    But  to  the  tales. 

There  are  nine  distinct  articles  in  this  vo- 
lume, some  of  which  include  more  than  one 
story.  The  author's  powers  lie  rather  in 
description  than  narrative,  and  most  of  his 
tales  are  inconclusive,  inculcate  no  moral, 
and  have  no  distinct  object ;  this  is  particu- 
larly the  case  with  the  Fire's  Tale.  The 
Travels  of  Heidelberg  is  our  favorite,  but  it 
is  too  long  to  quote,  and  to  abridge  would 
be  to  spoil  it.  We  shall,  therefore,  select 
an  entire  tale,  called— 

'  A  JJby  by  the  Danube. — And  this  is  the 
Danube  1  f  know  not  how  it  is,  but  almost 
every  one  has  a  desire,  from  his  early  youth, 
to  see  some  objects  in  preference  to  others, 
without  being  able  to  assign  any  reason  why ; 
and,  of  all  rivers,  the  Danube  had  long  been 
that  which  I  had  desired  the  most  to  look 
upou.  Perhaps  it  was  the  name  that  im- 
pressed me,  for  there  is  certainly  something 
sonorous  in  it.  Or  it  may  be  that,  when  a 
child,  I  used  to  stop  in  the  evening,  and  lis- 
ten to  a  blind  woman  who  sang,  "  Alone  on 
the  banks  of  theflflark  rolling  Danube;."  Her 
voice  was  sweet,  and  there  is  something  im- 
posing in  the  uuaire,  a  dark  rolling  Danube." 
The  day  I  came  in  sight  of  it,  however,  it 
was  not  applicable;  the  sun  was  bright,  the 
water  flowed  pure  and  rapid,  and  the  gay 
fields  of  Hungary  waved  yellow  in  the  sum- 
mer's breeie.  I  was  disappointed.  It  was 
not  in  accordance  with  the  ideas  I  had  form- 
ed of  it.  I  would  rather  have  seen  a  flood 
of  dark  waters  flowing  through  gloomy 
forests ;  and  I  felt  somewhat  mortified  that  I 
should  so  long  have  cherished  a  false  image. 
I  shut  my  eyes,  and  thought  of  the  Danube ; 
and  it  rolled  before  me  dark  and  mighty.  I 
opened  them,  and  beheld  it  as  it  is  I  had 
breakfasted  at  Serd,  about  twelve  miles  dis- 
tant ;  and  I  now  sat  down  under  a  walnut- 
tree,  close  by  the  river,  to  refresh  myself  w  i{h 
the  contents  of  my  haversack.  There  is 
something  soothing  in  the  flowing  of  a  river ; 
and  my  disagreeable  feelings  soon  gave  way 
to  the  beauty  of  the  prospect  around  me.  I 
had  not  yet  determined  the  future  course  of 
my  journey  :  whether  I  should  follow  the 
river  down  to  the  Black  Sea,  or  up  to  its  Al- 
pine source ;  and  I  determined  now  to  settle 
the  point  When  one  sits  by  a  river's  side, 
and  sees  it  flowing  past,  the  mind  naturally 
flows  with  it :  it  requires  something  of  an  ef- 
fort to  mount  with  it ;  so  I  speedily  found 
myself  passing  through  Belgrade,  Turkey, 
and  launched  into  the  I  Hack  Sea.  For  a 
moment,  fancy  was  arrested  at  Belgrade. 
Belgrade  had  teen  besieged ;  wheh,  or  by 


whom,  I  knew  not,  but  it  was  the  same 
thing, — Belgrade  had  beeen  besieged.  But  I 
left  Belgrade,  and  entered  Turkey  ;  and  then 
imagination  filled  up  its  picture :  Constanti- 
nople floated  before  my  eyes;  and  its  se- 
raglio of  dark-haired  beauties ;  and  the  Hel- 
lespont, and  its  tale  of  love  and  disaster ;  and 
then  I  passed  into  Asia,  and  wandered  among 
the  ruins  of  mighty  cities  and  ancient  tem- 
ples, where  Arabs  and  their  camels  were  re- 
posing ;  and  I  saw  the  city  of  the  prophet, 
and  its  hundred  mosques ;  and  I  heard  the 
voice  of  him  who  calls  the  Mussulmen  to 
p ravers ;  and  lite  scenery  of  the  Arabian 
nights  rose  before  me,  and  its  wonders  and 
enchantments;  and  I  beheld  Bagdat  in  its 
ancient  magnificence,  and  the  caliph  and  his 
virier  walking  through  it  in  disguise.  I 
shall  certainly  follow  the  river  down  to  the 
Black  Sea.  There  is  perhaps  no  one  to 
whom  that  name  does  not  convey  somewhat 
of  a  dismal  image;  not,  perhaps,  that  any 
one  imagines  its  colour  to  be  black;  but 
there  u  always  an  idea  of  darkness  and  gloom- 
iness connected  with  it.  If  there  be  any 
one  who  is  insensib'e  to  this  association,  let 
the  metaphysicians  bottki  him  up  as  an  ex- 
ception to  tneir  theoflfc&oi  suggestion.  Whe- 
ther this  idea  be  inviting  or  no  depends  upon 
the  state  of  the  mind  ;  to  me  it  was  revolting, 
after  the  brightness  of  my  Asiatic  visions.  J 
then  looked  up  the  river,  and  thought  of  as- 
cending to  its  source.  I  should  pass  through 
Vienna,  the  proud  residence  of  the  court  of 
Austria,  that  inconceivable  mixture  of  kind- 
ness and  oppression,  paternal  with  regard  to 
Austria,  ana  despotic  to  all  the  world  bo- 
sides.  I  should  then  traverse  Germany :  but 
here  I  was  again  obliged  to  leave  the  field  to 
fancy.  My  ignorance,  and  not  my  will,  con- 
sented ;  but  she  travelled  not  the  less  blithely 
on  her  way,  that  there  was  no  finger-post  to 
direct  her  wanderings ;  but  a  sad  joumev  she 
led  me,  through  gay  fields  and  gloomy  forests, 
across  plains  and  round  green  hills,  up  rugged 
steeps,  'moog  toppling  rocks  and  foaming  ca- 
taracts, Ami  at  last  left  me  in  a  desolate 
place,  by  the  side  of  a  dear  fountain,  where 
an  eagle  and  a  chamois  goat  were  quenching 
their  thirst.  And  this  u  the  source  of  t'  e 
Danube  1  I  could  get  no  farther  up,  so 
I  was  obliged  to  follow  th*  stream  down 
again  ;  and  I  determined,  the  moment  light- 
feathered  fancy  borne  on  its  bosom  should 
reach  me,  to  arrest  it.  I  was  yet  ignorant 
where  I  should  pass  the  night :  the  sun  was 
getting  low :  so  I  finished  my  flask  of  Hun- 
garian wine,  and  made  for  a  small  eminence 
close  at  hand,  to  see  if  I  could  discover  in 
which  direction  lay  the  nearest  village.  1 
perceived  a  church  tower,  at  about  an  hour'a 
j  walk  down  the  river.   It  is  all  one.  said  I  to 
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myself,  where  I  rest  to-nipht, — 1  can  change 
my  direction  in  the  morning  ;  and  1  had  just 
turned  my  back  uptn  the  Holy  Alliance, 
when  I  perceived  a  younji  <,irl  coining  to- 
wards me,  along  the  path  I  had  struck  into, 
carrying  hi  her  arms  one  of  the  prettiest  little 
dogs  "f  had  ever  seen.  Whether  it  was  that 
the  dog  was  alarmed  at  the  appro:  rh  of  a 
stranger, -or  that  its  mistress  was  lor  the  mo- 
ment more  occupied  with  that  event  than  by 
the  care  of  her  favourite,  I  cannot  pretend  to 
determine;  but,  when  within  a  few  paces  of 
me,  the  dog  leaped  from  her  arms,  and  fell 
into  tlw  river.  The  damsel  screamed,  and 
ma  to  the  edge,  but  the  bank  was  too  high 
for  her  to  reach  the  water.  I  immediately 
determined  to  save  the  dog  at  all  hazards. 
It  may  be  that  1  was  less  incited  to  the  action 
by  the  danger  of  the  dog  than  by  the  grief  of 
its  mistress;  and  when  I  call  to  remem- 
brance her  look  of  affection  and  agory,  I 
know  not  which  of  the  two  I  would  prefer 
to  have  it  recorded  as  my  motive,  in  my  little 
catalogue  of  good  actions.  Tlie  dog  was  car- 
ried out  from  the  bank  a  little  way,  and  was 
rapidty  descending  the  stream.  At  a  little 
distance  lower  down,  and  only  a  few  yanls 
from  the  bank,  were  some  rocks,  and  not 
more-than  two  or  three  feet  of  water  betwixt 
them  and  the  shore.  I  instantly  broke  off  a 
branch  of  a  tree,  and  in  a  moment  gained  the 
rocks.  I  ray  down  upon  my  face,  and  ex- 
tended the  branch,  hi  hopes  that  the  little 
animal  would  lay  hold  of  it.  A  moment 
later,  and  he  was  lost ;  but  my  efforts  were 
crowned  with  success :  he  seemed  to  exhaust 
his  little  remaining  strength  in  fixing  his 
teeth  in  it.  I  drew  hypsto  me,  and  instantly 
gained  the  shore.  From  the  moment  that  the 
maiden  -sawrne  interest  mvstlf  in  her  favour, 
she  had  remained  silent  and  motionless,  the 
image  of  fear  and  anxiety ;  but  when  I  pre- 
sented her  favourite  to  her,  joy  and  gratitude 
glistened  in  her  eyes ;  she  clasped  it  to  her 
bosom,  dripping  as  it  was,  kissed  it  over  and 
over  again,  hold  out  her  hand  to  me,  smiled, 
caressed  her  dog  again,  and  again  gave  me 
her  hand,  as  if  to  say  she  could  not  thank  me 
sufficiently  in  words.  I  told  her  I  was  well 
repaid  by  having  saved  her  favourite :  and  1 
was  sure  that,  if  he  could  speak,  he  would 
thank  me  for  having  restored  him  to  so  kind 
a  mistress.  She  told  me  she  lived  with  her 
mother,  in  a  cottage,  about  half  an  hour's 
walk  up  the  river ;  and  that,  having -wet  my- 
self in  her  service,  if  I  would  walk  along 
with  her,  lier  mother  would  he  glad  to  receive 
me  as  a  stranger  and  still  mote  as  the  pre- 
server  of  their  favourite.  It  was  not  an  offer 
to  refuse :  she  gave  me  the  little  dog  to  carry, 
and  we  walked  on  together.  She  told  me 
that  she  had  Wen  to  see  her  sister,  who  was 
married,  and  who  resided  in  the  village  whose 
tower  I  had  Keen';  that  she  had  taken  the 
dog  with  ber  as  a  companion,  and,  thinking 
it  might  be  tired,  had  carried  it  all  the  way 
from  the  village.  Innocent  tender-hearted 
creature !  What  are  ye,  ye  refinements  of 
civilization,  in  comparison  with  the  confiding 
innocence  and  simplicity  of  the  Hungarian 
girl,  who  extends  her  hand  to  the  stranger 
who  baa  saved  her  dog,  and  invites  him  to 
her  maternal  roof,  to  refreshment  and  repo* ! 


She  said  the  dog  had  belonged  to  her  brother 
Theodore,  I  rut  that  when  he  went  to  the  wars 
he  had  made  her  a  present  of  it,  to  keep  for 
his  sake,  and  that  she  and  her  mother  loved 
it  much,  both  because  Theodore  loved  it,  and 
because  it  had  loved  Tlwodore.    As  we  walk- 
ed for  a  few  moment*  in  silence,  I  had  lei- 
sure to  contemplate  the  form  which  enshrin- 
ed so  pure  a  soul.    She  was  above  the  mid- 
dle height,  slender,  but  possessed  that  beau- 
tiful roundness  of  form,  which  is  so  captivat- 
ing in  woman  ;  ber  eyes  were  blue  ana  mild, 
but  expressive ;  her  mouth  was  not  perhaps 
quite  so  small  and  symmetrical  as  a  limner 
would  die  of  envy  to  paint,  but  two  rows  of 
pearly  teeth  were  seen  betwixt  two  parted 
(i|>s  'of  roses.   She  held  her  bonnet  in  hex 
hand,  and  abundance  of  beautiful  tresses, 
gently  agitated  by  the  air,  showed  a  forehead 
of  purity,  and  shaded  a  neck  no  less  white; 
her  age  might  be  eighteen,  but,  whatever  it 
was,  she  seemed  yet  to  preserve  the  recent 
impress  of  the  hand  of  divinity.    I  asked  her 
if  she  was  not  afraid  to  walk  so  far  alone. 
"  No,"  said  she ;  "  all  the  country  people 
know  me:"  "And  love  you  too,"  I  added. 
"  At  least,"  said  she,  "no  one  would  harm 
me."   Harm  thee !  I  could  hate  pressed  her 
to  my  heart,  and  swom  to  protect  her  for 
ever,  and  I  would  have  kept  my  word.  I 
asked  her  if  site  had  never  been  tempted  to 
follow  the  example  of  her  sister.    "  No," 
said  she,  "  my  mother  is  old  and  infim ;  I 
shall  never  leave  her."  ""  Heaven  will  bless 
thy  resolution,"  said  I.   But  I  could  not 
help  thinking,  as  I  beheld  her  charms,  and 
reflected  upon  her  goodness,  that  destiny 
would  hardly  be  just,  if  it  should  refuse  to 
reward  her  filial  piety,  by  the  holy  joys  of 
wedded  love.    "  We  live  yonder,"  said  she, 
as  ve  came  in  sight  of  a  beautiful  little  cot- 
tage with  an  orchard  sloping  down  to  the 
river.  •••••••••    f  was  received  as 

strangers  were  received  of  old,  before  the  in- 
habitants -of  cities  had  carried  their  corrup- 
tions hit*  the  lands  of  simplicity  and  hospi- 
tably. Never  shall  I  forget -our  evening  meal. 
We  talked  of  the  danger  of  their  favourite ; 
"  Take  care  of  him,  Constance,"  said  the  kind 
old  woman,  "  it  is  all  we  have  of  Theodore;" 
as  she  named  her  son,  a  tear  trickled  down  her 
cheek  ;  Constance  kissed  it  off,  but  her  own 
trickled  in  its  place.  I  talked  to  them  of  dis- 
tant climes  and  foreign  n  a  iners.  They  had 
Iteasd  of  Fnglaud,  but  had  never  before  seen 
one  of  iu  natives;  thoy  said  that  henceforth 
they  would  love  it  next  to  Hungary.  They 
keep  early  Itours  in  Hungary.  After  supper, 
I  strolled  into  the  orchard  with  Constance, 
and  we  silently  gazed  upon  the  river.  She 
rave  me  some  ripe  pears :  "These  will  per-  \ 
haps  refresh  you  to-morrow,"  said  she.  "  Ah, 
Constance,"  I  replied,  '*  they  mav  be  sweet  | 
to-dny,  but  to-morrow  they  will  be  hitter."  | 
The  bell  tolled  from  the  neighbouring  village, 
where  I  was  to  sleep,  and  I  knew  it  was  time 
to  part  1  trembled  every  inch  of  me:  "Ab- 
surd," said  I  to  myself,  "  I  have  known  her 
but  three  hours ;  true,  but  I  could  live  with 
her  for  ever."  We  returned  to  the  cottage. 
The  custom  of  the  country  permitted  me  to 
emhrac*  at  parting. — and  never  did  I  press 
rb«che*t  of  youth  and  beauty  with  W  large 


an  alloy  of  pain.  Fair  Constance,  where  art 
thou  now  ? — still  in  thy  little  cottage,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Danube  ?  I  see  thee  strolling 
among  the  walnut-trees,  and  I  think  that, 
when  gazing  on  the  river,  thou  wilt  perhaps 
remember  that  a  stranger  once  gazed  upon 
it  with  thee.    Hungarian  girl,  farewell!' 

The  piece  called  the  Ardennes  contains 
an  admirable  description  of  this  district ; 
we  have,  liowever,  only  room  for  the  boar- 
hunt  : — 

*  When  one  resides  at  St.  Hubert,  it  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  see  a  wild  boar-hunt , 
and  I  determined,  therefore,  to  witness  one 
which  was  to  take  place  on  the  morrow.  It 
had  snowed  for  two  days ;  and,  if  the  room- 
ing should  prove  dry,  the  weather  would  be 
precisely  (bat  which  an  amateur  would  choose, 
as  it  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  trace 
the  foot-prints  of  the  game.  Expectation  wai 
not  disappointed,  for  it  was  a  clear  frost.  VYs 
set  off  early,  nearly  a  hundred  in  number, 
about  one  half  provided  with  ft  re -arras,  and 
the  rest  appointed  to  track  the  game.  We 
had  about  three  miles  of  an  open  country^ 
cross  before  reaching  the  forest.   A I 


mantle  of  purity  covered  the  lower  world; 
the  snow  had  "  caught"  no  "stain  of  earth," 
but  lay  untrodden  and  u mossed,  a  network 
of  beauty,  woven  by  the  mysterious  power* 
of  nature ;  and,  from  above,  the  sun  looked 
down  upon  it  in  glory.  The  moment  we  en- 
tered the  forest,  we  formed  into  one  line,  and 
proceeded  in  total  silence.  We  had  walked 
tor  about  half  a  mile,  when  those  in  front 
paused,  and  pointed  out  the  took  of  three 
wolves ;  but,  as  these  were  not  the  game  we 
were  in  search  of,  we  continued  ouf  march. 
When  we  had  proceeded  about  a  ratle  far- 
ther,  «  sudden  stop  announced  that  soror- 
Uiing  had  been  discovered.  The  prints  ot 
from  twenty  to  thirty  wild  boars  awji  our 
path,  which  skirted  a  deep  dell,  into  which 
they  had  entered.  The  forces  were  immedi- 
ately disposed  ;  those  who  were  armed  pro- 
ceeded round  the  valley  to  the  opposite  ride, 
each  taking  his  place  beside  a  large  tree,  and 
at  about  one  hundred  yards  distant  from  one 
another,  thereto  wait  until  the  trackers  should 
have  driven  the  game  forward.  As 
ject  was  merely  curiosity,  I  «hose  a 
about  the  centre  of  the  line,  beside  a 
Me  oak,  and  employed  the  interval  in  con- 
templating the  scene  around  me. 

'  A  forest  is  beautiful  in  all  seasons.  It  ■> 
beautiful  in  spring,  when  the  leaves  are  un- 
folding tlu  ir  virgin  charms  to  the  lore-sick 
air,  and  when  the  birds  chain  welcome  to  j 
the  morning  sun.  h  is  beautiful  in  summer, 
v.  hen  scarce  a  wandering  sunbeam  caa  pierce 
the  foliage,  and  wherAhe  nightingale  sings  in 
the  day-time.  It  is  lovely  in  autumn,  *hen 
the  painted  leaves  hang  frail ;  and  lovelier 
still  in  its  progress  and  decline,  when  all  that 
is  seen  is  the  "  little  red  leaf,"  and  all  that  is 
heard  is  the  last  note  of  the  woodhvk.  And 
is  it  not  beautiful  in  winter,  when  leave* 
there  are  none,  'but  when  the  knarled  trunk* 
and  fantastic  branches  put  forth  shapes  of 
moraatrikrog  than  when  the) 
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thery  burden  of  purity,  has  never  seen  a  forest 
m  its  most  wondrous  magnificence. 

'  1  bad  just  had  time  to  be  impressed  with 
the  beauty  of  the  scene,  when  I  was  roused 
from  my  reverie  by  a  shot :  another  and  ano- 
ther and  another  succeeded,  rapidly  approach- 
es'-   I  mmediately  I  saw  a  trooP  of  more  than 

At  different  places  they^atterapted  to  pass. 
At  last,  close  to  where  I  hail  posted  myself, 
they  broke  through.  Two  were  killed  ;  se- 
veral others  were  wounded,  as  was  proved  by 
the  red  tracts  in  the  snow,  and  the  rest  es- 
caped. One,  a  t*-ur  toltUurt,  made  a  show 
of  resistance,  but  he  was  kept  employed  by 
two  dogs  until  some  of  the  hunters  had  re- 
loaded their  pieces.' 


Greece  in  1823 
L-ttm  and 


1824  ;  being  a  Strict  of 
Dacvmettfs  on  the  Greek 
hi  during  a  VitU  to  that 
By  the  Hos.  Col.  Stashope. 
8to.  pp.  308,  London,  1823.  Sher- 
wood and  Co. 
It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  although 
the  Greek  revolution  excites  an  immense  in- 
terest in  this  country,  yet  that  all  the  persons 
*f  have  sent  to  assist  in  its  consummation 
'  lirmn  excepted)  have  proved  themselves 
<<>oipJef>  noodles.  Olaquiere,  who  could 
have  done  better,  has  been  too  fond  of  boo  k  - 
making;  and  Colonel  Stanhope,  a  military 
who  wished  to  temporise  when  Byron 
ulitary  man)  wanted  to  fight,  has  writ- 


adull  volume  of 

add  one  ion  to  our 
of  Greece.  It  appears  that  he 
pflBesssdaoV  to  Greece  as  agent  of  the  Greek 
C  ommittee— a  circumstance  quite  sufficient 
V>  damn  that  committee  in  public  estimation, 
far  a  man  lest  qualified  for  the  task  could 
not  possibly  have  been  selected.  His  letters 
are  very  silly  productions,  containing  no  in- 
formation that  was  not  known  twelve  months 
Wore  to  the  whole  of  the  raiding  part  of  the 
Rrrasb  public.  Sometimes  lie  appears  won- 
ierioHy  sapient,  particularly  when  lie  tells 
as  that  ?  Greece  is  big  with  events.'  As  N,_ 
dntas  Bray  says,  'we  never  beard  that  be- 
fore.' And  yet  Col.  Stanhope  is  minute 
enough,  for  he  tells  us  the  price  of  goats, 
rum,  rice,  new  cheese, 
I  old  cheese  without  salt.'  Of  the  whole 
p.  we  find  nothing  worth  quoting,  save 
r*o  letters,  relating  to  Greece's  friend  and 
KjigUod's  idol,  Lord  Myron.  These  we 
•haU  give.  The  first  letter  is  dated  from 
Mimlonght,  July  28,  1824,  and  is  as  fol- 


'  Capt.  York,  of  the  Alacrity,  a  ten-gun 
hnt,  came  en  shore,  a  few  days  ago,  to  de- 
mand an  equivalent  for  an  Ionian  boat  that 
had  been  taken  in  the  act  of  going  out  of  the 
Oinf  of  Lepanto,  with  provisions,  arms,  Ac 
«d  be  received  two  hundred  dollars  as  an 
-<]uiTa]ent.  Lord  Byron  ronducled  the  bu 
sweat  tn  behalf  of  the  captain  In  the  eren- 
c  he  conversed  with  me  ou  the  subject.  I 
nal  the  aflair  was  conducted  in  a  bullying 
siaaoesY  enaV  not  torordnig  to  the  principles 
of  equity  and  the  law  of  nations.  His  lord- 
i  a  passion.  He  contended, 
and  equity,  had  nothing  to 


do  with  politics.  That  may  be ;  but  I  will 
never  lend  myself  to  injustice.  His  lordship 
than  began,  according  to  custom,  to  attack 
Mr.  Bentham.  I  said,  that  it  was  highly  il- 
liberal to  make  personal  attacks  on  Mr.  Ben- 
tham liefore  a  friend  who  held  him  in  high 
estimation.  He  said,  that  he  only  attacked 
his  public  principles,  which  were  mere  theo- 
ries, but  dangerous; — injurious  to  Spain, 
and  calculated  to  do  great  mischief  in 
Greece.  1  did  not  object  to  his  lordship's 
attacking  Mr.  B.'s  principles;  what  I  ob- 
jected to  were  his  personalities.  His  lord- 
ship never  reasoned  on  any  of  Mr.  li.'s  writ- 
ings, but  merely  made  sport  cf  them.  I 
would,  therefore,  ask  him  what  it  was  that  he 
objected  to.  Lord  Byron  mentioned  his  Pa- 
nopticon as  visionary.  I  said  that  experience 
in  Pennsylvania,  at  Milbank,  &c  had  proved 
it  otherwise.  I  said  that  Bentham  had  a 
truly  British  heart;  but  that  Lord  Byron, 
after  professing  liberal  principles  from  his 
boyhood,  had,  when  called  upon  to  act,  prov- 
ed himself  a  Turk.— Lord  Byron  asked,  what 
proofs  have  you  of  this  ? — Your  conduct  in 
endeavouring  to  crush  the  press,  by  declaring 
against  it  to  Mavrocordato,  and  your  gene- 
ral abuse  of  liberal  principles. — Lord  Byron 
said,  that  if  he  had  held  up  his  finger  he 
could  lave  .crushed  the  press.  1  replied, 
with  all  this  power,  which,  by  the  way,  you 
never  possessed,  you  went  to  the  prince  and 
poisoned  bis,  ear. — Lord  Byron  declaimed 
the  liberals  whom  he 


consequences.  During  the  fit,  his 
ip  was  as  strong  as  a  giant,  and  after 
behaved  with  his  usual  firmness.  I 


liberals?  I  asked  ;  did  he  borrow^ 
notions  of  freemen  from  the  Italians  ? — Lord 
Byron.  No;  from  Ul'  Hunts,  CartM rights, 
Ac. — And  still,  said  I,  you  presented  Cart- 
wright's  Reform  Bill,  and  aided  Hunt  by 
praising  his  poetry,  and  giving  him  the  sale 
of  your  works.— Lord  Byron  exclaimed,  you 
are  worse  than  Wilson,  and  should  quit  the 
army.— I  replied,  I  am  a  mere  soldier,  but 
never  will  1  abandon  my  principles.  Our 
principles  are  diametrically  opposite,  to  let 
us  avoid  the  subject.  If  Lord  Byron  acts  up 
to  his  professions,  he  will  be  the  greatest, — 
if  not,  the  meanest  of  mankind .  He  said  he 
hoped  his  character  did  not  depend  on  my 
assertions. — No,  said  I,  your  genius  has  im- 
mortalised you.  The  worst  could  not  de 
prive  you  of  fame- — Lord  Byron.  Well ; 
you  shall  see  :  judge  me  by  my  acts.  When 
he  wished  me  good  night,  I  took  up  the  light 
to  conduct  him  to  the  passage,  but  he  said, 
n  What !  bold  up  a  light  to  a  Turk !" ' 

After  a  very  pious  letter,  in  which  Col 
Stanhope  wishes  God  to  rest  the  soul  of  Sir 
Thomas  Maitland— a  sensual  beast,  hut  no 
bad  governor — our  author  gives  us  the  fol- 
lowing a  .count  of  Lord  Byron; — 

'  AftstssWAi,  Feb.  18,  1824. 
'  Lord  Byron  was  seised,  on  the  15th  in*, 
with  a  severe  fit.  His  lordship  was  sitting 
in  my  room,  and  jesting  with  Parry,  but  his 
eyes  and  his  brow  occasionally  discovered 
that  he  was  agitated  by  strong  feelings.  On 
a  sudden,  he  complained  of  a  weakness  in 
one  of  his  legs  :  he  rose,  but  finding  himself 
unable  to  walk,  called  for  assistance :  he 
then  fell  into  a  violent  nervous  convulsion, 
and  was  placed  upon  my  bed;  during  this 
period  his  face  was  much  distorted :  in  a  few 


minutes  he  began  to  recover  his  senses,  bis 
speech  returned,  and  he  was  soon  well, 
though  exhausted  with  die  struggle.  His 
Piedmontcse  surgeon  and  Dr.  Millengen 
both  assured  me  that  the  fit,  though  of  a  dan- 
gerous character  while  it  lasted,  was  not  so 
in  its 
lordshij 
it  he 

conceive  that  the  fit  was  occasioned  by  over- 
excitement  The  mind  of  Byron  is  like  a 
volcano :  it  is  foil  of  fire,  wealth,  and  combus- 
tibles ;  and,  when  this  matter  comes  to  be 
strongly  agitated,  the  explosion  is  dreadful. 
W  ith  respect  to  the  causes  that  produced  this 
excess  of  feeling,  they  are  beyond  my  reach, 
except  one  great  cause,  which  was  the  pro- 
voking conduct  of  the  Suliots.  Lord  Byron 
had  acted  towards  thorn  with  a  degree  of  ge- 
nerosity that  could  not  be  exceeded,  and 
then,  when  his  plans  were  all  formed  for  the 
attack  of  Lepanto,  and  his  Lopes  were  raised 
on  the  delivery  of  Western  Greece  from  the 
inroads  of  the  Turks,  these  ungrateful  soldiers 
demanded,  and  extorted,  and  refused  to 
march  till  all  was  settled  to  gratify  their  ava- 
rice This  was  enough  to  agitate  any  heart 
warm  in  the  cause  of  Greece.  Such  events 
are,  however,  quite  natural,  and  may  and 
ought  to  be  anticipated.  The  Suliots  have 
since  agreed  to  act  agreeably  to  Lord  By- 
ron's pleasure.  When  you  hear  these  state- 
menu,  do  not  hang  your  head.  The  cause 
advances.  Every  day  the  Greeks  acquire 
knowledge  and  the  Turks  become  more  im- 
potent. It  requires  more  wisdom  than  fells 
to  my  share  to  tell  you  under  what  rale  die 
Greeks  will  eventually  fall,  hut-  «»f  this  T  am 
certain — that  they  can  never  again  lie  slaves.' 

We  have  no  doubt'  that  Col  Stanhope  is 
very  brave,  but  we  must  send  abler  men  to 
Greece,  if  her  freedom  is  to  depend  on  u-»,  or 
if  we  wish  to  have  a  satisfactory  account  of 
her  present  state. 

Watminiter  Hall;  or,  Profeuional  lUliet  and 
Aneedottiofthe  Bur,  liem  h.ami  Woolsack. 
(Concluded  from  p. 
FaoM  these  amusing  tomes  we  shall  enrich 
our  columns  with  a  few  more  extracts. 
Home  Tooke,  Dunning,  Lord  Ashbnrton, 
and  Lord  Kenyou  were  all  fellow  students  of 
the  law  :— 

4  It  would  appear,  however,  that  none  of 
the  partios  were  very  rich  at  this  period,  for 
they  lived  with  a  degree  of  frugality  that 
will  be  deemed  rather  singular,  when  con- 
trasted with  their  fortune,  wealth,  and  cele- 
brity. I  have  been-  repeatedly  assured,  by 
Mr.  Home  Tooke,  that  they  were  accustomed 
to  dine  together,  during  the  vaoation,  at  a 
iitUe  eating-house,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Chancery  Lane,  for  the  sum  of  seven-pence 
halfpenny  each  I  "  As  to  Donning  and 
myself,"  added  he,  "  we  were  generous,  for 
we  ga\e  the  giri  who  waited  upon  us  a 
peony  apiece  ;  but  Kenyon,  who  always 
knew  the  value  of  money,  sometimes  re- 
warded her  with  a  halfpenny,  and  sometimes 
with  a  promise !' 

The  mention  of  Dunning  reminds  us  <  f 
a  striking  similarity  between  his  autograph 
in  these  volumes,  and  that  of  Junius,  as  given 
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by  Woodfall.  It  is  well  known  that  these  I 
celebrated  Letters  have  been  attributed  to  | 
Dunning,  as  well  as  to  several  other  persons,  i 
The  next  anecdote  relates  to  Sir  JcofTrey  | 
Palmer,  who  was  the  fiat  attorney-general 
after  the  Restoration : — 

'  During  all  the  troubles  of  the  times  he 
lived  quiet  in  the  Temple,  a  professed  and 
kiwvrn  cavalier ;  and  no  temptation  or  fear 
ever  shook  his  principles,  fie  lived  then  in 
great  business  of  conveyancing,  and  had  no 
clerks  but  such  as  were  strict  cavaliers.  One, 
I  have  beard,  was  so  rigid,  that  he  could 
never  be  brought  to  write  Oliver  with  a  great 
O.  And,  it  was  said,  the  attorney  chose  to 
purchase  the  manor  of  Charleton,  because  his 
master's  name  sounded  in  the  style  of  it. 
Such  amusements  may  be  allowed  to  please 
and  divert  a  tealous  old  gentleman  that  lived 
to  see  and  enjoy  all  the  fruits  of  his  honest 
ambition.  When  he  was  first  made  attorney- 
general  he  had  means,  by  the  universal 
renewal  of  grants,  and  the  floating  of  all 
manner  of  concerns  of  the  crown,  which 
settling  must  pass  by  him,  to  have  amassed 
vast  <w  uikh,  as  others  have  done  and  do. 
But  he  teas  mindful  of  his  old  friends,  the 
cavaliers,  and  generally  gave  them  their  fees, 
and  not  only  to  such  as  he  knew  poor,  for  a 
sort  of  charity,  but  to  others  that  had  less 
need,  out  of  generosity,  and  as  a  mark  of  his 
friendship  and  recognition  of  their  merits.  It 
was  affirmed,  that  the  paten u  granted  to 
General  Monk,  pussing  his  office,  came  to 
near  £'2500  in  fees,  and  for  honour  and 
gratitude  he  took  not  a  penny  for  himself. 
Such  instances  are  rare,  and  no  wonder,  for 
in  our  days,  the  like)  would  foil  of  dne 
applause,  and  be  despised  as  a  foolish 


exception  of 
^>rU  Erskine 


gressofthe 


.  of  the  rise  and  pro- 
t  Lord  Chancellor  is  worth 
We  are  assured  that  at  one 
time  the  summit  of  his  lordship's  ambition 
was  to  be  recorder  of  his  native  town,  New- 
castle upon  Tyne,  and  that  he  was  once  on 
the  point  of  relinquishing  his  profession  in 
despair :— — 

1  The  character  of  Lord  Eld  on  is  not  yet 
become  matter  of  history,  and  it  is  therefore 
difficult  to  appreciate  it  properly.  It  will, 
perhaps,  on  this  account,  he  lietter  to  confine 
the  present  brief  notice  of  Uus  very  eminent 
judge  to  an  enumeration  of  the  steps  by 
which,  from  almost  a  humble  situation  in 
life,  he  attained  the  highest  honours  within 
the  grasp  of  an  English  subject.  He  was 
admitted  a  student  of  the  Middle  Temple 
in  1772,  and  wag  called  to  the  bar  in 
Hilary  Term,  177C  For  some  time  he 
practised  almost  exclusively  as  an  equity 
draughtsman,  but,  finding  so  sedentary  an 


an  injurious  to  his  health,  he  appeared 
in  court,  and  quickly  rose  into  notice.  Ia 
the  year  1783,  a  patent  of  precedency  was 
granted  to  him,  and  soon  afterwards  he  was 
introduced  into  Parliament  for  the  borough 
of  Weobly,  in  Hereford.  In  1788,  Mr.  Scott 
was  knighted  on  being  raised  to  the  office  of 
solicitor-general,  and  in  1793  he  was  ap- 
pointed attorney  general.  This  office  be  held 
until  the  year  1799,  when  hr-  was  created  a 
peer,  "ul  made  chief  justice  of  the  C 


Pleas.    1'our  years  afterwards  he  was  raised 
to  the  woolsack,  a  seat  which  he  has  since 
continued  to  occupy,  with  the 
the  short  period  during  which 
held  the  seals.' 

The  next  anecdote  is  related  of  Sergeant 
Maynard: — 

« One  afternoon,  at  the  nisi  prius  court  of 
the  Common  Pleas,  in  Westminster  Hall, 
before  the  judge  sat,  a  poor  half-starved  old 
woman,  who  sold  sweet-meats  to  school-boys 
and  footmen,  at  the  end  of  the  bar,  desired 
the  sergeant  to  pay  her  two  shillings  for 
keeping  his  hat  two  terms.  She  spoke  two 
or  three  limes,  and  he  took  no  notice  of  her ; 
and  then  I  told  the  sergeant,  the  poor  woman 
wanted  her  money,  and  I  thought  be  would 
do  well  to  pay  her.  The  sergeant  fumbled 
a  little,  and  then  said  to  me,  "  Lend  me  a 
shilling."  "  Ay,  with  all  my  heart,"  quoth  L 
"  to  pay  the  poor  woman."  He  took  it  and 
gave  it  her ;  but  she  asked  for  another.  I 
said  I  would  lend  him  that  also,  to  pay  the 
woman.  "  No,  don't,  boy,"  said  be,  "  for  I 
never  intend  to  pay  you  this."  And  he  was 
as  good  as  his  word  ;  for  however  he  came  off 
with  the  woman,  having  been,  as  they  say,  a 
wonderful  charitable  man,  I  am  sure  he  died 
in  my  debt.  But  in  diis  manner  (as  I  guess 
he  intended),  I  stood  corrected  for  meddling.' 

The  following  is  related  as  tlie  ancient 
practice  «f  retaining  lawyers : — 

'  la  Madox's  Formulort  AngUcanum  there 
is  she  form  of  a  retainer  during  his  life  of 
John  de  Tborpe,  as  counsel  to  the  Earl  of 
Westmoreland ;  and  it  apnea rs  by  the  house- 
hold book  of  Algernon,  fifth  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland, that  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII-  there  was  in  that  family  a  re- 
gular establishment  of  two  counsellors  and 
their  servants. 

•  In  Selden's  Table  Talk,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing passage  : — "  Lady  Kent  articled  with 
Sir  Edward  Herbert,  tliat  he  should  come  to 
her  when  she  sent  for  him,  and  stay  with  her 
as  long  as  she  would  have  him,  to  which  be 
set  his  hand  ;  then  he  articled  with  her,  that 
he  should  go  away  when  he  pleased,  and 
stay  as  long  as  be  pleased,  to  which  she  set 
•her  hand." 

« "  When  I  read  this  passage,"  observes  an 
ingenious  writer,  44 1  was  at  a  loss  to  con- 
ceive what  was  the  nature  of  the  connection 
between  her  ladyship  and  Sir  Edward ;  but 
a  legal  friend  suggested  to  me,  that  the  latter, 
who  was  an  eminent  lawyer,  was  probably 
retained  for  his  advice  by  Lady  Kent,  at  an 
annual  salary  ;  and  he  produced  to  me  ex- 
amples of  deeds  granted  for  payments  on  the 
MM  account,  one'  of  them  so  late  as  the 
year  1715.  Hence  it  would  appear,  that  the 
lady  had  a  great  deal  of  law  business  on  her 
hands,  which  would  render  the  domestic 
counsel  of  such  a  person  as  Selden  very 
valuable  to  her."  Selden  was  conjectured  to 
have  been  privately  married  to  Lady  Kent,' 

The  account  of  sergeants'  rings  is  curious, 
and  we  quote  it : — 

'  The  custom  of  giving  rings  on  having  the 
degree  of  sergeant  conferred,  is  one  of  the 
few  relics  of  antiquity  stall  retained  in  the 
ion.    In  the  account  of  the  great  ser- 
feast  in  l&ft,      Dngdale,  we  have 


an  accurate  description  of  die  rings  given  on 
that  occasion. 

'  "  These  sergeants  made  choice  of  ore 
N  icholas  Deering,  goldsmith,  to  make  their 
rings  of  gold .  w  ho  was  allowed,  for  the  fashion 
of  those  rings,  which  were  given  to  the  king 
and  queen ;  via.  for  each  ring  xxd.  and  (or 
the  fashion  of  every  other  ring  xiid. 

It  was  also  agreed,  that  all  the  rings  of 
xi.  in  gold,  and  above,  should  be  i 


should  be  plain, 
gold  of  xx».  value  should  contain  in  gold 
weight  18s.  two  shillings  being  allowed  for 
the  fasluoa  of  every  such  ring.  And  that 
every  ring  of  avis,  in  gold  to  weigh  14s.  and 
two  shillings  to  be  allowed  for  the  fashion. 
Likewise  that  every  ring  of  vis.  vuisi.  ia  goW 
to  bear  his  own  marking.  And  every  ring 
of  v*.  iwi.  in  gold,  to  have  allowed  6i  fer 
fashion  and  no  more.  And  every  ring  of  fc 
in  gold  to  bear  bis  fell  weight  in  gold  beside, 
die  fashion;  sad,  lastly,  that  all  the  sud 
several  gold  rings  should  be  of  one  value, 
and  contain  one  weight,  tecundvm  n&m,  as 
afore,  and  that  every  ring  do  con  tiro  one 
value,  without  dirninutkm  in  form  severally 
before  agreed  on. 

'  •<  Note.  That  each  sergeant  disboned 
and  delivered  to  the  goldsmith,  towards  the 
provision  of  rings,  viz.  in  half  sovenagof, 
the  weightiest  that  could  be  gotten,  xss. 

' "  The  rings  given  to  the  king  and 
were  made  of  the  finest  angel  gold,  every 
ring  being  in  value,  besides  fashion,  u*  **». 

Viilid."^ 

'  The  following  is  Forteseu*  s  account  of 
the  sergeants'  rings: — "  I  vary  wall  remem- 
ber when  1  took  upon  me  the  artst*  and 
degree  of  a  sergenat  a*  law  that  my  bill  & 
gold  ring*  came  to  fifty  pounds.  Each  ser- 
the  time  of  bis  creation  gives  w 
ce  of  the  blood,  to  every  duke,  and 


toi 

the  solemnity,  to  the  lord 
and  to  the  treasurer  .of  England, 
ring  of  the  value  of  1/.  6s.  8aL;  to  t 
and  bishop,  to  the'  fctepsr.  of  the  privy  seal 
to  each  chief  justice,  to  the  chief  baron  of  the 
King's  Exchequer,  a  ring  wreath  90s* ;  *** 
to  every  other  lord  of  Pariiamcnt,  to  even 
abbot  and  to  every  prelate  of  distinction,  tc 
every  worshipful  knight  then  and  there  pre- 
sent, to  the  master  of  the  rolls,  or  to  even 
justice,  a  ring  to  the  value  of  one  mark.  U 
every  baron  of  the  Exchequer,  to  thecbxm 
berlaias,  and  to  all  the  great  aaeaatcour 
then  in  waiting  oa  the  king,  rings  of  a  1» 
value,  in  proportion  to  their  rank  and  cjuantv 
so  that  there  will  not  be  the  meanest-clerk 
especially  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pk*« 
but  that  he  will  receive  a  ring  convenient  t 
his  degree.  Besides  they  usually  make  pn 
senu  of  rings  to  severe!  of  thek  faendssa 


In  the  reign  of  Charles  1 1,  we  find  Chi, 
Justice  Kebynge  remonstrating  with  the  sei 
grants  on  die  weight  of  their  rings, asaW"'-4 
by  the  following  memorandum  ia  1  JsW-  p-' 
' "  Seventeen  sergeants  being  made  ti 
14th  day  of  November,  a  day  or  twp  aft- 
Sergeant  Povos,  the  junior  of  them  all,  ecu 
ing  to  the  King's  Benchher,  lord  chief  jatt* 


AND  WEEKLY  REVIEW. 


bid  tun,  thai  lie  liad  something  to  S*y  to 
.  'i,,  vu,  Thai  tite  rings  which  he  and  the 
res  of  the  Snyeants  had  gircn  weighed  but 
Mrhiem  shillings  a  piece ;  wherea*  Fortescu*, 
in  hu  book  Die  Ijnubbm*  L  rpan  Angluc  lays, 
'TV  rras  Riven  to  the  chief  justice  and  to 
(fat  chief  baron  ought  to  weigh  twenty  shil- 
iiap  apiece ;'  and  that  be  spoke  not  this 
^ipfrimg  a  recompense,  but  that  it  might  not 
Ik  drawn  into  a  precedent,  and  that  the  young 
rw'Jemen  there  might  take  notice  of  it," 

'  The  motto  inscribed  on  the  rings  of  these 
"TDteeD  learned  sergeants  would  not  have 

Constantinople — A  Deo 

Ber,  s  BtgcLexF 
Witk  the  two  following  extracts  we  con- 


'  The  Strand  is  quite  a  legal  thoroughfare, 
•Voce  the  old  ballad  ou  die  destruction  of 
A*  crow  at  Charing  Cross  during  the  aril 


Who 

.SSfcwtadtbewayto 
.Hew  Charing  Croat  it 
it  the  end  of  the  Strand  tbey  make  a  stand , 

SvcariDg  they  *re  at  a  loss ; 
Ass  clufinr  say,  This  hi  not  the  way, 

Wt  mutt  go  by  Chariot;  Cross.* 
1 A  soft,  in  vol  ring  some  family  trans- 
«taei  having  come  on  for  hearing  before 

««4  Manners,  *'  Pray,  Mr.  said 

^•sfckin,  addressing  himself  to  the  coun- 
H  "sjould  not  this  cause  be  settled  out  of 

"Tk'i  just  my  own 
H'eKlaimed  the  defendant, 

n'at  it  the  way  I  always  wished  to 


rooming  I  sent  my 
"xad  to  my  cousin  the  plaintiff,  to  tell  him 
■  *u  ready  to  give  him  satisfaction,  if  he 
'-**x*jht  I  had'nt  properly  administered 
™  iter's  wftl  T  and  did  not  he  refuse  to 

■BttSf  f" 

'  Westminster  Hall'  will  form  a  very 
^1*  relaxation  to  the  legal  student,  in 
war 


iV  Diary  a/.HKHSiT  Teokoe,  Chapiain  on 
su  Mujaty'i  thips  Assulance, Bristol, 
^  Royal  Oak,  Anno  1675  to  1  679.  Now 
from  the  original  M S  ,  with 
-^fkml  and  ktMaricJ  Note*.  8vo. 
PP  327,   London,  1825.  C. 


the  work,  and  has  thus  presented  the  public 
with  a  very  faithful  picture  of  the  cus 
mariners  of  the  English  navy  nearly 
and  a  half  ago-The  fidelity  of  this 


rativo  we  conceive  quite  unquestionable :  and 
indeed  its  correctness  in  the  most  difficult 
part,  a  list  of  the  British  navy  at  the  time, 
is  confirmed  by  a  document  in  the  Harleian 
collection,  at  the  British  Museum,  an  official 
list,  as  delivered  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
by  Mr.  Pepys,  then  secretary  of  the  navy. 
The  author  of  the  Diary  was  an  old  cava- 
clergyman,  who  at  the  age  of  fifty  or 
ft  hu  cure,  the  living  of  Spemall,  in 
to  the  care  of  his  son,  and 
went  to  sea  as  chaplain  in  the  navy.  Mr. 
Ttonge  appears  to  have  been  an  amiable  and 
eccentric  oon-vivant,  who  faithfully  chronicled 
what  he  saw,  and  recorded  the  effusions  of 
his  muse  with  a  diary  of  occurrences  ;  nor 


he  by  any  means  an  indifferent  poet, 
hie  allowance  for  the  conceits  which 
ih  the  poetry  of  the  period.  It 
lecm  that  the  calls  of  his  family 
him  to  quit  the  quiet  of  home 


distinguish 
would  see 


mm century  and  a  half  ha*  the  manuscript 
J  '•!,H  T  singular  and  interesting  diary 
*  tiered  among  the  archives  of  arespecta- 

'*  Wanrickihire  family,  and,  like  many 
records  of  individual  adventures  and 

raions,  had  descended  as  part  of  an  old 
^  library  to   »uoeeedirig  generations 

•  wtiwl.  The  last  possessor  of  this  literary 

"•-loom,  however,  thinkinp 


Had  Mr.  Knight  been  like  modern 
ha  .  would  have  preferred  pos- 
atuque  copy  to  diffusing  its  con- 
t  views  are 


for  the  bustle  of  war ;  not  but  we  suspect  he 
was  somewhat  partial  to  the  convivial  enjoy- 
ments of  a  seafaring  life  in  the  relaxed  reign 
of  our  second  Charles.  Hie  first  voyage  of 
Mr.  Teongt;  details  the  proceedings  of  the 
English  fleet  against  the  pirates  of  the  Medi- 
terranean a  century  and  a  half  asro,  when  Sir 
John  Narborough  brought  the  Bey  of  Tripoli 
as  quickly  to  his  senses  as  Lord  F.xmouth  did 
the  Dey  of  Algiers  in  1816.  The  character 
of  our  naval  biographer  and  chaplain,  Mr. 
Teonge,  appears  to  be  very  fairly  estimated 
by  the  editor  of  hrv  Diary,  who  says  ;— 

*  Its  peculiar  features  may  be  very  earily 
collect ea  from  the  following  Diary.  Writing 
as  he  did,  without  any  sort  of  disguise,  he 
exhibits  himself,  not,  indeed,  as  possessing 
any  very  constant  sense  of  religious  obliga- 
tion, but,  considering  the  laxity  of  the  morals 
of  the  period  in  which  he  lived,  and  the 
society  in  which  he  moved,  as  affording  a 
very  respectable  specimen  of  a  sea-chaplain 
of  that  era. — He  enjoys  lus  punch  and  his 
claret,  and  he  revels  in  the  most  luxurious 
description  of  the  good  cheer  by  which  he 
was  occasionally  surrounded  :  but  he  appears 
to  have  been  constant  in  the  observance  of 
the  offices  of  his  calling;  and  on  one  occa- 
sion he  exhibits  a  very  spirited  and  com- 
mendable jealousy  of  any  interference  with 
his  professional  duties.  His  mind  appears 
to  have  been  remarkably  acute  and  vigorous. 
He  diligently  observes  whatever  is  new  and 
curious,  and  brings  to  the  subject  a  consi- 
derable share  of  book-learning,  sometimes, 
indeed,  inaccurate  and  ill-digested,  and  fre- 
quently mixed  up  with  a  very  singular  por- 
tion of  superstition,  but  altogether  affording 


her;'  this  horse,  on  his  arrival  in  town,  he 
sold  for  twenty-six  shillings.  His  stock  of 
money «  was  also  proportionable  to  the  rest,' 
being  little  more  than  brought  him  to  Lon- 
don, '  in  an  old  coate  and  britches  of  tie- 
same,  an  old  pay  re  of  hose  and  shoes,  and  a 
leathern  doublet  of  9  years  ok)  and  upwards.' 
'  Indeed,'  he  adds,  '  by  reason  of  the  sudden- 
ness of  my  journey,  I  had  noth 
I  was  ashamed  of,  save  only — 

«  An  old  fox  broad*  sword  and  a  i 


ments. 

Mr.  Teonge,  on  leaving  his 
tamily,  on  the  38th  of  May,  1675,  ap- 
appears  to  have  deprived  them  of  as  little  of 
the  goods  of  this  world  as  possible:  his  steed, 
jhe  says,  was  Kke  that  of  Hudihras,  for 
mettle,  courage,  and  colour,'  and  '  for  flesh 
[like  one  of  Pharaoh's  lean  mares,  ready  to 
ize,  for 


slenderly  provided  for,  he  tried  to 
borrow  a  little  money  from  his  friends  in 
town,  4  in  order,'  says  he,  4  to  retreve  my 
cloake,  left  long  since  in  pawn,  not  at  Troas, 
as  Saint  Paule's  was :  for  his  was  recovered 
only  with  demaund,  mine  could  not  be  got 
by  fayer  or  foule  means.'  The  ship  Assist- 
ance had  scarcely  left  the  Nore,  when  she 
began  her  warlike  achievments ; 4  tor,'  says  he, 
'  seeing  a  merchantman  neare  us,  without 
taking  the  least  notice  of  a  man  of  war,  wee 
give  him  a  shott,  make  him  loan  bis  top 
gallant  'it  est,  put  off  his  hat  to  us),  and  our 
gunner  presently  goes  on  board  him,  makes 
him  pay  As.  6d.  for  contempt,  abating  him 
2d.  because  it  was  the  first  shott ' 

How  ill  appointed  this  poor  chaplain 
must  have  been  is  evident  from  the  following 
extract  from  his  own  narrative.  The  ship- 
had  arrived  in  the  Downs,  when  he  says, 
■  And  here  I  might  tell  yoi»  what  Providence 
putt  into  my  hands,  which,  though  litell  worth 
of  themselves,  yet  were  they  of  greate  use  to 
him  that  then  wanted  almost  every  thing. 
Early  in  the  morning  I  mett  with  a  rugged 
towell  on  the  quarter-deck,  which  I  soon 
secured ;  and  soone  after  Providence  brought 
me  a  piece  of  an  old  sayle.' 

We  will  not  even  insinuate  that  our  chap- 
lain neglected  the  religious  duties  of  the  ship, 
although  we  frequently  find  prayers  dis- 
pensed with  on  some  excuse,  when  a  bowl 
of  punch  is  drunk.  We  suspect  Mr.  Teonge 
to  have  been  an  old  sailor,  and  that,  ia  under- 
taking this  voyage  at  an  advanced  age,  he 
gratified  a  former  and  more  youthful  pro- 
pensity ;  else  we  should  hardly  find  him, 
when  not  farther  than  the  Isle  of  Wight,  say, 
'  No  life  at  the  shoare  being  comparable  to 
this  at  sea,  where  we  have  good  meate  and 
good  drinke  provided  for  us,  and  good  com- 
pany and  good  divertisemcnts,  without  the 
least  care,  sorrow,  or  trouble.'  This  is  all 
very  well  for  the  chaplain,  but  some  of  the 
men  fare  worse,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  fol- 
lowing extract: — 

*  Midsummar  day,  and  wee  are  calmed 
still  over  against  the  lie  of  Wyte,  and  within 
kenn  of  Portland,  though  30  leages  from  us. 
This  day  3  seamen  that  had  stolen  a  peice  or 
two  of  befe,  were  thus  shamed :  they  had 
their  hands  tyd  behind  them,  and  themselves 
tyd  to  the  maine  mast,  each  of  them  a  peice 
of  raw  beife  tyd  about  their  necks  in  a  coard, 
and  the  beife  bobbing  before  them  like  the 
knott  of  a  crevatt;  and  the  rest  of  the  seamen 
cam  one  by  one,  and  rubd  them  over  the 
mouth  with  the  raw  beife ;  and  in  this  posture 
they  stood  2  howers.' 
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At  Tangier  our  chaplain  goes  on  shore,  and 
visits  Charies  Fort:— 

'  There  the  doctor  and  I  (desyring  to  see 
the  fort)  were  invited  into  a  fayre  roorae  by 
t'aptaine  Charles  Daniell  himselfc,  and 
noblely  enlertayued,  after  he  had  shewed  us 
the  strength  of  his  fort. 

'  Where  first  of  all  he  gave  us  a  crust  of 
excellent  bread  and  7  bottles  of  claret,  then 
tuoke  us  into  his  gardens,  which  lye  clearely 
round  about  the  fort,  and  shadowed  with  an 
arboure  of  vines  of  all  sorts,  and  of  his  owne 
planting.  Where  he  hath  also  all  sorts  of 
sweete  herbes  and  flowers,  and  all  manner  of 
garden  stuff";  with  rtrawburys  and  ruelloiisof 
all  sorts,  figgs,  and  fruit-trees  of  his  owne  ' 
planting.  Here  wee  drank  sevcrall  bottells 
of  wine.  After  this  he  took  us  into  his  sellar, 
where  he  feasted  us  w  ith  rost  beife  cold,  West- 
falia  polony  pudding,  parmerant ;  gave  us 
cucumbers,  musk  -  roellons,  salletts,  and  a 
reive  of  Spanish  onions  as  thick  as  my  thigh; 
stowed  us  with  good  wine;  and  then,  loath 
to  let  us  goe,  he  sent  one  of  his  corporalls 
with  us  to  see  us  safe  to  our  pinnace.  Such 
a  hearty  entertaynmcnt  I  never  saw  before 
from  a  meare  stranger ;  nor  never  shall  againc 
till  I  relume  to  the  prince-like  Capt. Daniell. 
From  here  wee  goe  to  the  Mole,  where  wee 
find  our  pinnacle ;  stay  a  little  for  our  cap- 
tain? ;  and  then  com  a  bo  ird  all  together, 
somtbing  late.' 

'  Apes  Hill  i*  a  rocTt,  of  a  greate  night, 
and  cxtreame  steene :  on  the  top  of  it  lives 
a  Marabou  wiioro  or  inchantcr;  and  what 
vesaell  soever  of  the  Turksgoes  by,  gives  him 
n  gun  as  shee  goes,  to  beg  a  fortunate  voyage. 
Here  every  on  that  hath  not  yet  lioenc  in  the 
Straitrs  pays  his  doller  or  must  be  duckt  at 
yani  arme. 

In  the  account  of  Aligant  Mr.  Tconge 
relates  a  singular  anecdote :  he  says — 

•On  the  east  end  stands  the  castle,  upon  a 
very  hi-h  and  stet  jH:  reck ;  on  way  only 
leading  to  it,  and  that  narrow  and  full  of 
turnings.    It  commaunds  the  whole  towno, 
bring  so  very  much  higher;  and  might  Ijalter 
it  all  downe  with  stones  only,  if  they  could  be 
but  throne  over  the  castle  wall.  Tts  inacces- 
sible save  only  by  that  narrow  way  that  leads 
to  it :  in  so  much  when  the  Moores  ware 
driven  out  of  the  towne  by  the  Spaniard,  som 
of  the  Moores  did,  with  a  create  dcale  of 
difficulty,  gelt  up  into  the  castle,  and  kept  it 
against  the  Spaniard,  and  much  nnoyd  the 
towne  dayly.    In  a  short  space,  the  Moores 
in  the  castell  were  all  dead,  save  only  on; 
whoe  himsclfe  kept  the  cnMle  a  whole  yenre 
after  all  his  companions  were  dead ;  which 
the  report  is  were  600.    This  single  Moore 
made  sevcrall  mines  of  poudcr,  leading  to 
severall  parts  of  the  castle ;  by  which  he 
could  at  his  pleasure  fyre  many  gunns  at 
onre,  or  severally  at  his  pleasure.  The 
enemy  (not  doubting  but  that  there  was  a 
considerable  number  of  men  in  the  castle, 
and  being  constantly  troubled  to  kepe  a  strict 
wt«eh,  for  feare  of  their  sallying  out,  and 
finding  that  they  could  noe  way  force  h) 
h  tng.s  up  a  ftagg  of  truce,  anil  propounds 
honorable- condition'.   The  Moore  refuseth 
•hese,  but  makes  articles  f.irr  more  advanta- 
gibus  for  himsclft,  and  throes  them  ore  the 


castle  wall ;  to  which  the  enemy  gladly 
yeelded,  knowing  no  other  way  to  have  it  in 
their  possession.  The  gates  being  onencd, 
the  single  Moore  appeares ;  they  ask  for  the 
rest,  and  search,  but  find  non  at  all ;  causing 
much  ad  miration .  Tis  reported  that  the  met- 
tell  was  carryd  up,  and  the  gunns  were  cast 
in  the  casde. 

Mr.Teonge  frequently  mingles  snatches  of 
verse  in  his  relation:  thus,  on  being  joined  by 
the  Sattee  and  sailing  from  Malta,  he  says — 

•Thus  wee,  tli'  Assistance  and  tlie  new  Satlee, 
Doe  steare  our  course  poyntblanke  for  Trypoly; 
Out  ship  new  riggd,  well  stord  with  pigg  and 
gboote  n, 

Hcnns,  ducks,  and  turkeys,  and  wine  cald  Syra- 

coosa.' 

Arrived  off  Tripoli,  the  Assistance  destroys 
a  Moorish  vessel,  an  account  of  which  action 


our  chaplain  thus  quaindy  relates  in  verse : — 

A  RELATION  OF  THIS  CUMBATE  : 

(far  tcamt  ofbttttr  employment )  be/or* 
Trypol9,Aug.9\,  1676. 
«  No  nohle  acts  of  Hector  I 
Nor  Priamus  doe  sing  ; 
But  joyfull  newes  from  Try  poly 
To  England  1  do  bring. 

An  English  frigotl  trim  and  tyte, 

Cruising  with  merry  glee, 
Well  furnished  with  men  of  might, 
An  hundred  fifty  three', 

And  five  and  twenty  gunns  she  had 

Well  mounted  on  each  syd  ; 
Which,  wlien  they  once  began  to  roarc, 
The  Turks  could  not  abide. 

Upon  the  seven  and  twenteetb  day 

Of  August  sevcnty-flvc, 
That  man  was  wise  that  thus  could  say— 

This  da/  1  'I  be  alive.  I 
Our  fleele  wee  leave ;  nlongc  we  sayle 

The  coasts  of  Barbary, 
Not  far  from  shoare  with  pleasant  gale 
Westward  from  Try  poly 

A  prise !  a  ptixe  !  our  captaine  cryes, 

A  prize  I  surely  see ; 
Beyond  those  rocks  a  vcsscll  lyes, 
Belongs  to  Trypolee 

And  now  with  mee,  my  merry  haits, 

Vour  eoorage  forth  advance, 
And  shew  yourselves  brave  English  sparks, 
What  ever  be  your  chance. 

Then  in  wee  make  near  to  the  shoare, 

Our  great  shott  wee  lett  flyc  ; 
The  thunder  of  our  cannons  roare 
Farther  then  Tiypolyc. 

The  counliy  round  the  alarm 

And  suddenly  cam  iu  ; 
And  numbers  great  of  horse  and 
Upon  the  sands  were  seenc : 

WLoo  well  requite  oi 
And,  like  splenetli 
For  every  bullet  wee  let  fly 
They  freely  sent  us  ten. 

Our  English  valiantly  abide, 
No  fears  discourage  them, 
All  though  the  Turkish  rocks  doe  hide 
Their  vessell  and  their  men. 

■  You  merry  mincing  sea  men's  wives, 

That  sit  at  home  secure, 
Nerc  thinking  of  your  husbands' 
What  they  on  seas  endure , 


Lament,  lament  with  doleful 
Whilst  so  much  time  is  left. 

For  many  of  your  husbands 
Are  of  their  lives  bereft. 


And  twice  I 

Long  lasted  this  sam  cruel)  fight, 
Which  ran  with  hlooddy  stresmes 

Untlll  the  sunn,  that  western  light, 
Withdrew  bis  glorious  beams  : 

Which  gave  the  Turks  that  liberty 
To  carry  otT  their  cargoe; 

I  twas  full  of  wears  and  rye, 


No  sooner  did  the  raoroe  break  forth 

But  wee  renew  the  theame, 
And  fall  upon  the  Turks  as  with 

Gholya's  weaver's  beame. 

Our  greatc  guons  and  our  muskctlearts, 
And  oar  pstaneroes  bumming, 

The  bulletts  flew  about  their  cares— 
They  thought  the  DeviU  1 


craggy 

With  Turkish  blood  all  drunk; 
Whcras  wee  find,  with  sturdy  knocks, 
Their  famous  vessel)  sunk. 

Enraged  Uien  (with  out  delay) 
That  wee  had  lost  our  hopes, 

W*e  haule  up  and  wee  carry  sway 
The  decks,  the  mast,  the  ropes. 

The  Turks  they  took  it  in  gre-atc  snulT, 
And  sorely  were  offended; 

But  wee  did  carry  off  their  stuff, 
And  so  the  bat  tell  ended. 


God  bles.se  King  Cliarles ; 

The  royall  family ; 
From  Turks  and  J  ewes  that  eat* 

Good  Lord  deliver  me.'     .  , 

In  anotlier  poem,  Mr.  Tconge  celebrates 
the  several  suits  of  wine,  and  their  vartou* 
effects  in  the  places  h«j  went  to ;  we,  ho* 
ever,  prefer  quoting  what  he  calls  a  sonnet, 
written  in  praise  of  his  wife.  I  tis  as  follows  - 

*  A  SON  WET, 
Compo'tdOctoUr  tht  First ,<**r agmtt  tU  K«* 
PW<a/  Candia. 
O!  Oinoee  was  a  bony  1 


That  wee  did  part  a  i 

The  driven  snow,  the  rose  so  rare, 
The  glorious  sunn  above  thee, 

Can  not  with  my  Ginnee  camp 
Shee  was  so  woodetous  lovely. 

Her  merry  looker,  her  forbead  high, 
Her  hayre  like  goUen-wyw, 

Her  hand  and  foolr,  her  lip  or  eye, 
Would  set  a  stint  on  fyre. 

And  for  to  give  Ginnee  bet  due, 
There  no  ill  part  about  her ; 

The  turtle-dove's  not  half  so  truer 
Then  who  can  live  without  her  ? 

King  Solomon,  where  ere  he  lay, 
Did  nere  im brace  a  kinder : 

O !  why  should  Ginnee  gang  a  way, 
Audi  be  left  behind  her! 

Then  will  I  search  each  I 
i  to  Virgin 
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But  Ginnj    turned  back*  1  km, 
V*T*n  that  I  did  not  Kind  her} 


"ucii  uidi  i  oiu  nut  fin iid  nerj 
Ikta  tuck  to  England  will  I  steerc, 
To  let  where  I  can  fnd  bcr. 


«  t»e  Temple.  And  the  mint 
ctfNinevy  lye  with  in  land  (a 
wd)  not  above  70  miles  from 
«o4at  the  mm  did  him  a  ens 


Wed  live  and  dye  torelber.'        n.  t. 

At  Tarsus  we  are  told  that — 

'To  this  cytty  of  Tarsus,  Jonas  would  have 
Red,  when  he  should  have  gon  to  Nynevy, 
hat  was  swallowed  by  the  fish  ;  and  also 
*«  landed  againe  by  the  fish  about  16  miles 
frtm  ^Tirsus,  under  the  raountaine  Taurus, 

ffltnt  of  white  bastard  marble,  built  in  the 
utaoe  where  Jonas  was  landed,  called  by  the 
awneof  Jonas  pillar. 
'  To  this  cytty  ofTarsos  did  Solloman  send 
other  provisions  for  the  building 
°(*e  Temple.    And  the  mines  of  the  cytty 

(as  tis  credibly 
from  Jonas  pillar ; 
a  greatekindnes,  in 
i  a  nearer  way  from  J  op  pa  to 
I  haw  gon  by  land  ;  for 
**  between  these  two  a  dyrect  line  by  sea, 
sa  mint  gee  by  land  far  about.' 

Hste  we  hare  a  curious  anecdote  of  a 
Isdash  headsman,  who  was  sent  by  the 
fand  Signior  on  an  affair  of  business  to  get 
'^wrsbead  : — 

The  headsman  thai  was  sent  for  this 
("  i  bead  had   commaund  to  bring  4 

-i ;  hut  going  over  the  plaines  of  AnUoch, 
*  »d  scodently  lost  on  of  them  t  he  know- 
.  i?3t  what  course  to  take  (knowing  also 
^  *»  owne  head  must  goe  for  that  which 
■      carelessly  lost  :,  did  in  his  jurny  lite 
°f»  poore  Arabian,  who  had  a  lawdible 
****  hsard ;  the  headsman  raaks  no  more 
bat  strangles  the  man,  and  takes  of 
**»tf  his  bead  and  face,  and  stuffs  it 
■na  cotton  (which  is  their  wav  of  beheadine 
doe  it  ^^SSffSl^ 
•ance  and  complexion  of  the  roan  re- 
t  fame),  and  brought  it  amonge  the 
Ji  it  passed  currant.    The  headsman 


'  In  the  fate  of 
governor  of  Cyprus,  we 


the  Venetian 
vc  another  instance 


of  their  talent  in  this  respect.  He  was  flayed 
alive  and  his  skin  stuffed,  and,  after  being 
suspended  at  the  yard-arm  of  the  Turkish 


admiral's  galley  for  two  days,  sent  to  Con- 
stantinople with  the  head*  of  his  brave  com- 
panions, Estor  Baillion,  Lewis  Martinengus, 
and  Quinnus,  and  there  presented  to  the 
grand  signior,  who  placed  the  heads  upon 
die  wall  of  the  seraglio.  (Tne  brother  and 
nephews  of  Bragadine  in  1596  purchased  his 
skin,  and  caused  it  to  be  buried  with  great 
funeral  pomp  in  the  church  of  St.  Paul  and 
St.  John  at  V« 


loses.  Air.  1  eonge  sa; 
^n^glefand'imiti 


_  mee  this  sam  story  at  Aleppo. 
Tt  this  passage  the  editor  adds  die  fol- 
•  *«ai  note  :— 

'  wt  bate  the  concurrent  testimony  of 
nnoos  travellers  to  show  the  ingenuity  of 
Turks  in  performing  what,  from  its  fre- 
•ay  be  considered  the  favourite 
-•*wgh  dreadful)  operation  of  flaying  their 
•««as.    Sandys  informs  us,  "  they  fre- 
^•trtly  stnpcriroinals  of  their  skins  with  such 
^moo,  thai,  leaving  the  navel  untouched, 
•j  niffcrer  is  kept  to  linger  nut  a  long  and 
""Ms  death  in  the  most  excruciating  agony." 
-J'rwxk,  lib.  i.  pi  49. 

'  Dr.  Russell,  who  resided  at  Aleppo  for 
^  years,  states,  that  "  it  is  usual  among 
"«n,when  an  offender  has  been  of  auy  im- 
j  'I****,  for  the  whole  skin  of  the  head  to  he 
- J»  off  and  stuffed  with  chaff;  which  is 
;  ,n*  in  such  manner  that  even  some  resem- 
to  the  living  countenance  is  retained  ; 
•N  *  « then  forwarded  to  Constantinople, 
50  *  M  before  the  grand  signior." 


v.  i.  p.  137.) 

•  It  is  most  probable  tlial  this  method  of 
stuffing  the  skin  was  adopted  in  all  c  ises 
where  it  was  considered  requisite  to  send 
a  proof  of  Turkish  vengeance  to  the  grand 
signior.' 

At  Scanderoon  carrier-pigeons  were  used 
for  commercial  purposes.  Mr.  T eonge  says — 

•  Here  is  an  a 
torjrs)  to  send  a 

I  together,  from  hence  to  Aleppo  upon 
sudden  occasion  of  shipping  coming  in,  or 
any  other  busines.  The  pigions  are  bread  at 
Aleppo,  and  brought  downe  on  horseback  in 
cages ;  and,  when  occasion  serves,  a  small 
note  made  fast  to  their  wing,  close  to  tlioyr 
body  with  a  sylke,  yet  so  as  not  to  hurt  the 

of  the 
will 

By  homo  (which  any  of  our  pigions  would 
also  doe),  and  the  pigion  coming  home, 
thinking  to  creeps  in  to  his  old  habitation,  is 


uuuy  wiui  a  syi&e,  yra  «o  •»  uui  iu  uun 

wing ;  and  then  take  them  to  the  lopp  of 
factory,  and  let  him  goe,  and  the  pigion 
fly  homo  (which  any  of  our  picious  wc 


veyed  by  it,  instead 
whom  it  was  intern: 


caught  as  it 

and  examined.' 

Hera  again  we  resort  to 
illustrative  noses : — 

'  This  practice  continued  to  exist  at  Aleppo 
for  several  years,  but  at  last,  by  the  common 
consent  of  all  the  Europeans  settled  there  for 
commercial  purposes,  it  was  altogether  sup- 
pressed. The  occasion  was  this :  one  of 
being  killed  on  its  way 
to  Aleppo,  the  letter  con- 
of  reaching  the  person  for 
fell  into  the  hands  of 
an  European  merchant  of  a  different  nation . 
It  contained  information  of  the  exossive 
price  to  which  gall-nut*,  the  most  valuable 
article  of  commerce  procured  from  Aleppo, 
had  risen  in  Europe.  The  merchant,  who 
had  thus  obtained  the  notice,  immediately 
bought  up  all  the  gall-uuts  he  could  find,  and 
by  this  means  acquired  a  very  considerable 
gain.  The  circumstance  naturally  produced 
a  great  deal  of  jealousy  and  ill  will  among 
the  Europeans,  and  at  length,  to  prevent  the 
chance  ot  a  repetition  of  such  dishonourable 
conduct,  it  was  resolved  by  them,  that  in 
future  no  couriers  of  the  kind  should  be  used. 
Siuce  that  period,  therefore,  the  practice  has 


CATItOtIC  MIRACLES. 

(Concluded  from  p.8C) 
Although  we  will  not  go  so  far  as  Arch- 
bishop Tillotson,  who  said,  he  would  as  s  >on 
murder  a  man  for  his  estate  as  prosecute 
him  for  Ins  religious  or  speculative  wou, 


yet  we  are  advocates  for  religious  tol 
on  a  broad  basis.  With  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion of  Catholic  eatanciiiauoii,  it  ha>  beun 
so  am  ply  discussed,  that  nothing  new  remains 
to  be  said  for  or;  against  it :  die  experience 
of  all  ages,  and  of  all  countries,  clearly 
proves  that  popery  is  inimical  to  the  progress 
of  civilization,  and,  did  we  Uiink  that  the  ad- 
mission of  our  Homan  Catholic  fellow-sub- 
jects to  a  full  participation  in  political  rights 
would  tend  to  the  spreading  of  that  religion, 
we  should  f  ay  that  policy  and  the  good  of 
society  require  1  that  dim  rights  should  be 
withheld  ;  but  we  have  no  such  fears. 

It  is,  however,  one  of  the  principles  of  the 
Homan  Catholic  religion,  that  it  is  unchang- 
ed and  unchangeable ;  and  we  can  readily 
account  for  the  alarms  of  Protestants,  who 
recollect  the  massacres  it  has  committed,  its 
inquisitions  and  burnings,  and  the  struggle 
its  professors  are  now  making  in  France  to 
gain  an  ascendency.  That  it  does  not  keep 
progress  with  the  march  of  intellect  is  clearly 
proved  hy  its  nret-nded  miracles,  notwith- 
standing die  detections  of  priestly  fraud 
that  have  been  made ;  and,  extravagant  at 
the  miracles  related  in  this  volume  arc,  yet 
they  are  part  of  the  1  toman  ( 'atholic  creed. 
Some  of  them  are  of  so  indelicate  a  nature, 
that  we  cannot  even  quote  them  ;  a  few  of  a 
less  objectionable  nature,  we  select : — 

"  The  /„,■;,,  Infant  that  prayed  m  soon  as  he 
vms  born,  and  tucked  but  onee  on  Futt  Days. — 
St.  Nicholas  was  born  of  rich  and  holy  kin  .  His 
father  was  named  Epiphanus,  and  his  mo- 
ther Joan.  He  was  begotten  of  them  in  the 
first  flower  of  his  age. 

'  The  first  day  he  was  waslied  and  baynod, 
be  addressed  himself  right  up  in  the  basin 
and  prayed.  And  he  would  not  take  the 
breast  and  the  pap  but  once  on  the  Wednes- 
day, and  once  on  the  Friday.  In  his  young 
days  he  eschewed  the  plays  and  japes  of 
other  young  children,  and  haunted  holy 
church.  When  his  father  and  mother  had 
separated  ont  of  this  life,  he  began  to  think 
how  he  might  distribute  his  riches,  not  to  the 
praise  of  men,  but  to  the  honour  and  glory 
ofGod. 

'  A  Fountain  of  OU  ittnetk  out  of  the  Bodvof 
St.  Niekoios .  — After  a  number  of  other  mira- 
culous adventures,  at  length  Saint  Nicholas 
died ;  and  when  be  was  buried  in  a  tomb  of 
marble,  a  fountain  of  oil  sprang  out  from 
his  head  unto  his  feet.  And  unto  this  day 
holy  oil  issueth  out  of  bis  body,  which  is 
much  vailable  to  the  health  of  sickness  of 
many  men.  And  after  him  there  succeeded 
in  this  see  a  holy  man,  who  by  envy  was  put 
out  of  his  bishopric ;  and  when  he  was  out 
of  it,  the  oil  ceased  to  run,  and  when  he  was 
restored  to  it,  the  oil  ran  again.' 

4  Spain,  whatever  be  her  degenerated  state 
in  a  political  point  of  view,  must^>e  allowed 
by  all  orthodox  Catholics  to  be  the  country  of 
miracles.  There  we  cannot  enter  church, 
chapel,  or  hermitage,  without  finding  one 
or  more  miraculous  images,  whose  holy 
deeds  are  recorded  on  canvass  of  va- 
rious magnitudes.  There  is,  in  Old  Castile, 
near  a  village  called  Laguna,  an  hcrmit-mr 
on  the  altar  of  which  is  sec 


ecn  a  little  swarthy 
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figure,  gaudily  dressed  in  gauze  robes, 
adorned  with  gold  and  silver  tissues,  and  a 
profusion  of  artificial  flowers,  the  colour  of 
which  is  now  lost  in  the  lapse  of  years,  who 
has  a  great  reputation  in  the  surrounding 
districts  for  her  miraculous  properties.  This 
image,  whose  face  is  tinged  with  a  deep 
brown  hue,  assimilating  to  black,  by  the 
smoke  of  a  lamp  that  is  constantly  burning 
before  her,  has  fastened  on  her  cheeks  two 
crystal  drops,  which  it  is  affirmed  are  two 
real  coagulated  tears,  that  she  tfropt  on  the 
following  occasion,  when  she  performed  one 
of  the  best  authenticated  miracles  of  the  nu- 
merous ones  that  adorn  the  interior  walls  of 
the  hermitage: — 

'"There  was  a  time  when  a  band  of  ma- 
rauders went  about  that  country  at  night, 
committing  great  depredations  in  the  dwell- 
ings and  property  of  the  peasantry,  who, 
notwithstanding  their  vigilance,  could  never 
succeed  in  $3cu  i  ig  the  robbers.  On 
this  emergency,  they  had  recourse  to 
their  patroness,  whose  protection  they  in- 
sured by  dint  of  prayers  and  rich  gifts.  On 
the  night  of  the  same  dav,  they  had  been 
making  those  offerings,  and  whilst  all  the 
ants  were  in  their  bed?,  they  were 
from  tlieir  sleep  by  the  clamorous 
of  the  bells  of  the  hermitage.  All 
bitants  took  to  their  arms  and  pro- 
J  to  the  spot. 
*  There  was  nothing  alarming  to  be  seen 
outside  of  the  hermitage,  all  the  doors  being 
carefully  locked,  as  usual,  and  the  hermit 
himself  was  found  sleeping  on  his  wooden 
couch;  but,  on  repairing  to  the  church, 
they  beheld,  to  their  astonishment  and  dis- 
tress, the  miraculous  virgin,  stripped  of  all 
her  wearing  apparel,  her  face  suffused  with 
crimson,  at  the  thoughts  of  being  seen  in 
that  naked  state,  and  her  eyes  streaming  with 
tears.  Presently,  however,  she  lifted  her 
hand,  and  suddenly  the  bells  liegan  ringing 
again.  The  peasants  hastened  to  die  belfry, 
and  were  wonderfully  surprised  at  finding 
aever&l  rubber*  hanging  by  the  neck,  from 
the  cords  fastened  to  the  hells,  and  all  their 
ill-earned  booty  lying  in  heaps  at  their  feet ! 
From  that  time  no  robber  ever  dared  to  come 
within  some  leagues  of  the  village,  so  well 
protected  by  the  holy  virgin.' 

Of  this  famous  miracle  Oeorge  Cruik- 
shank  has  given  us  a  ten  spirited  design,  as 
he  has  of  the  '  Dog  reverently  sliding  to 
Church,*  die  '  Dog  hearing  Mass,'  and 
*  the  holy  Dog  driving  an  unholy  D04  from 
the  Church-yard  for  his  sacrilegious  Inde- 
e  pretended  miracles  are  so  highly 
e  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  as 
the  virgin  as  often  exercising 
her  powers  in  behalf  of  robber*,! — nay  of  even 
seducing  a  man  from  his  wife  ! 

The  latter  part  of  this  work  w  dt-voted  to  a 
reply  to  Cobl*tt's  defrnre  of  Catholicism. 
The  Catholics  have  got  an  able,  but  an  in- 
discreet advocate  in  this,  gentleman ;  whp 
tut*  like  a  two-edped  sword,  both  ways,  and 
while  he  vindicates  the  Catholics,  his  ex- 
of  the  errors  of  paltry,  rise  in 
awuiiist  him,  and  defiat  his 
fet  Mf.  CotUtt  write  what 
will,  we  UUeve  the  religion  ul  the  He- 


man  Catholics  has  not  a  more  bitter  enemy  than 
himself,  and,  if  the  aire  of  miracles  is  not 
past,  we  wish  for  no  further  proof  of  their 
existence,  than  the  conversion  of  Mr.  Cob- 
bettintoa 


Letters  from  an  Absent  Brother,  containing 
tome  Account  of  a  Tow  through  Parts  of  the 
NetAerlandi,  Switzerland,  Northern  Italy, 
and  trance,  m  the  Summer  of  1823.  By 
G.  Wilson.  8vo.    London,  1824. 

This  work  is  a  sort  of  a  diary  of  an  invalid, 
though  very  unlike  that  of  Mr.  Matthews ; 
but  Mr.  Wilson  is  an  absent  brother,  and 
therefore  we  may  excuse  his  aberrations: 
he  is,  however,  a  stout  Protestant,  and  feels 
quite  shocked  at  finding,  on  his  visit  to  Nassau, 

music  at  the  ^dinner,  a  baiTat  the  inn  in  the 
evening,  and  the  public  places  crowded  ; 
and  why  not,  when  we  find  afterwards  that 
three  noble  mountains  were  guarding  a 
church  in  the  village  of  Servoxl  Mr.Wilson's 
account  of  a  Catholic  service  at  Martigny, 
and  his  comments,  are  worth  quoting : — 

'  As  we  entered  the  church-yard,  we  saw  a 
priest  uttering  some  prayers,  and  then  sprink- 
ling water  on  the  people  who  were  kneeling 
around.  On  coming  into  the  church  itself, 
we  found  it  crowded  with  people.  I  asked 
a  lady  to  lend  me  a  prayer-book ;  but  she 
could  not  tell  me,  nor  could  I  find  out, 
where  the  priest  was  reading:  one  thing  I 
suspect,  that  but  few  could  understand  a 
word  of  the  prayers — indeed,  intelligent  wor- 
ship seemed  no  part  of  the  object  for  which 
the  conjrrr-gatiou  was  assembled.  The  music 
undoubtedly  was  beautiful  After  half  an 
hour,  the  priest  gave  notice  that  the  Pope  was 
dead,  and  exhorted  the  people  to  pray  for  his 
soul,  and  to  beg  of  God  to  grant  him  a 
worthy  successor.  He  then  read  notices  of 
saints  days,  and  of  the  nativity  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  which  falls  to-morrow.  Next,  another 
priest,  the  prior,  I  believe,  of  the  parish, 
ascended  the  pulpit,  and  delivered  a  sermon 
on  our  Lord's  words,  "  Render  unto  Casar 
which  are  Caesar's,  and  unto  God 
things  that  are  God's."  His  subject  was 
restitution.  After  his  introduction,  I  was  sur- 
prised to  observe,  thai  he  not  only  paused  and 
kneeled  solemnly  down  in  his  pulpit  himself, 
but  that  the  whole  congregation  knelt  down 
also,  in  secret  prayer  to  God  by  the  interces- 
sion of  the  Virgin  Mary.  It  was  peculiarly 
impressive,  I  assure  you,  and  what  I  never 
saw  before.  The  sermon  was  admirable,  as 
an  abstract  explication  of  the  duty  of  resti- 
tution, chiefly  drawn  from  Chrysostom  and 
Augustine.  There  was  a  degree  of  talent,  a 
force,  an  acumen,  a  dignity  in  all  the  preacher 
said,  which  arrested  attention.  The  whole 
made  a  powerful  impression.  I  saw  some 
country-women  who  stood  near  me  in  the 
aisle,  positively  -quake  for  fear.  Still  it  was 
undoubtedly  defective,  and  even  unscriptural, 
as  the  instruction  of  a  Christian  divine — 
there  was  not  a  word  as  to  the  way  of  obtain- 
ing pardon  for  our  breaches  of  this  duty;  nor 
a  word  of  1 1  it-  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ax 
necessary  to  assist  us  to  keep  it  tor  the  future; 
iior  a  word  of  the  <  orroption  of  the  heart,  as 


the  spring  of  all  sin  and  evil.  Nay,  he 
plainly  said,  that  good  works,  that  is,  the 
performance  of  this,  and  other  moral  duties, 
would  save  us.' 

ORIGINAL. 

JOINT-STOCK  CONVERSATION  SOCIETY, 

Formed  in  the  MctrrtfxJis,  far  the  Benefit  of 

Residents  in  the  Country. 
Whekeas  it  is  notorious  that,  in  sataD 
country  towns,  hamlets,  and  villages,  pu- 
ticularly  in  the  agricultural  districts,  aume- 
us  parties  are  perpetually  meeting  for  dw 


adopted  the  foHcwsf 


so  I 

;  that  the  male  portion  of  such  cow 
panies  is,  therefore,  frequently  led  to  in- 
ebriety, and  the  females  driven  to  cards, 
however  averse  the  natural  disposition  of  *»- 
ther  may  be  to  these  resources ;  whereby  tlx 
original  purposes  of  convening  them  toge- 
ther is  defeated.  A  number  of  patriotic  indi- 
viduals have  taken  this  lamentable  case  into 
co  aside 
plan  for 

silent  con  grega  tors,  by 
easy  terms,  subjects,  ideas,  original  thouchis, 
digested  opinions,  short  anecdotes,  lively 
conceits,  evident  puns,  knock-down  argu- 
ments, for  great  occasions,  light  chit-chat 
between  the  hour  of  arrival  and  dinner  cr 
tea-time,  and  every  other  requisite  for  mail- 
ing time  pass  pleasantly  on  such  occasions. 

Agreeably  to  this  plan,  they  have  pro- 
ceeded to  organize  a  society,  consisting  of 
one  hundred  1 
fifty  of  1 

and  good  talkers,  who  ma  v.  therefor..-.  I* 
deemed  adequate  to  giving  1 
oral  department ;  whereas  the  other  fifty 
are  singularly  silent,  bat,  being  allwefl- 
known  and  approved  authors,  in  various  de- 
partments of  literature,  it  is  presumed,  est 
furnish,  most  advantageously,  the  raw  mate- 
rial on  which  conversation  "must  work-  '  * 
the 

Of! 

original 

auona,  as  could  possibly  be 
of  amalgamating  in  the  extension  of  so  ex- 
cellent a  plan.  The  rest  have  been,  at  sows 
period,  long  resident*  as  well  as  natives  in 
the  provinces,  so  that  the  busy  connnsf- 
cialist,  the  active  farmer,  the  sporting  genne- 
man,the  retired  st  uden  t  .and  the  air-hunttng  va- 
letudinarian, may  find  themselves  represenif  I 
fairly  in  this  society,  and  expect  to  be  1 


fairly  in  this  society,  and  expect  «jj|j»r 

fiustos  aSTvr^tLruTTt  wUl  be  *J 
peculiar  care  of  the  committee  (selected 


peculiar  care  of  the  committee  (s 
from  this  heterogeneous  number  of  contnbu- 
tions),  to  furnish  all  who  apply  to  their  r#pf- 
sitory,  for  aid,  with  the  most  suitable  arti- 
cles, and  they  are  enabled  to  pledge 
selves  for  the  excellence  of  each,  bsrao* 
the  society,  although  composed  of  p«r*M 
of  all  ranks  and  degrees,  are  yet  involved  in 
the  common  lot  to  which  genius  has  been 
subject  in  all  ages.  They  alike  desire  to 
empty  their  heads  and  fill  their  pockets :  » 
contribute  as  philanthropists  to  the  go-- 
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Iby  their 

A  preference  will  lae  m"  ■  to  all  serbacrib- 
«S  «*o  hoe  therefore  a  rrght  to  expect, 
iwa  the  Kberal  aid  and  doe  attention 
prto  lo  tbetr  wants  aad  wishes  (which  will, 
■  i  natter  of  course,  be  conducted  with  the 
wisest  delicacy  aad  moat  peofontnd  secrecy), 
4a; n  tbe period  of  tw>  years,  agend 
vi,  oecone  a  loader  ia  hi* 


are  for  the 

derly 


party,  die  el- 


Your  own  horse,  and  ill  the 
of  jm 


iai«Ue  chatty  persoo,* 
iremd  'a  aenstbke  wot 


in  the  road  to  be 
woman,  who  knows 
»wf  thiag.'  Throe  who  ate  conscious  el 
poaessiin;  tome  power*  from  nature,  and  do 
**  aab  for  constant  assistance,  may  be  ffcr- 
i  with  occasional  topics, 
■ta,  aad  instruction ;  aad 
pus  lobe  the  oracles  of  ciu 


in  the  tart  bunt— bad  conduct  or  grooms— 
desperate  leap  of  an  ill-mounted  yeoman— 
sagacity  of  dogs — learned  pig  at  the  fair — 
sensible  gee-* — pretty  girls — good  dancers — 
thick  ancles — I-ord  A.'s  great  cattle  show — 
trout  and  minnow — the  best  fishing-tackle 
— how  to  make  flics  and  clean  hoot-tops — 
quii  bookish  men  and  novel-reading-misses 
— praise  new  songs — good  mash  for  foals — 

cu- 

Boast  of  seeing  a  milling— a  race— a 
new  assembly-room — a  great  beauty — kilting 
two  birds  with  one  shot— escaping  a  mad- 
hit  u — leaping  a  wide  ditch — drinking  down 
three  old  one* — having  the  newest  thing  in 
waistcoats,  tec.  These  are  for  the  sons  of 
the  party. 

3rd.  For  mammas  and  their  daughters,  we 
recommend — lamentations  on  the  dress  of 
serrant-maids— difficulties  of  raising  turkeys 
—love  for  rabbits  and  pet  lambs — cultiva- 
tion of  lilies  and  belles  lettres — muffs— 
French  silks — mismanagement  of  neighbours' 
bouses — misconduct  of  neighbours*  sons — 
short  comments  on  the  last  sermon — and  the 
new  schools  —  recipes  for  pickling  —  and 
critiques  on  Ivanhoe — tlie  last  fashion  in  curls 
— the  newest  colour  in  pelisses — Lord  By- 
ron's funeral— and  details  of  heraldic  bear- 
ings without  end. 

For  a  manufacturing  party,  assembled  in, 
a  large  drawing-mom,  with  splendid  furni- 
ture, and  clothed  in  the  gayest  costume, 
affording  strong  contrast  to  those  we  have 
left  in  huge,  dark,  wainscotted  rooms,  scan 


^  Males,  or  Mae-stock tnt;  erebrity,  may 
toe  be  ssppued  with  the  isrformetiou  re- 
ran-d,  and  the  instructions  for  style,  tone, 
tin,  lac  sent  along  wrth  it,  thereby  fnr- 
■•hag  the  means  of  eilubiung  the  mind  to 
u  great  adrantage  as  a  marchumlr  da 
*»«i  could  do  the  person,  and  even  giving 
—  it-dressed  un&ubtoiiabie  visitor  aad  ad- 
1  J"»*«  over  tbe  beau,  who  wears  a  cos- 
^asfesa  Band  Street,  or  a  belle  who  has 
stcared  her  last  dreas  from  St.  Jamei's. 
*»  a*  society  would  not  presume  to  offer 
^  to  the  nouce  of  the  public  without 
■^aaaataailiJ  its  own  depths,  and,  to  a 
**•»  degree,  ascertained  its  awn  re- 
""ws,  without  paetending  to  offer  a  com- 

eat  ■oi  aire,  tbe  committee  may  yet 1  tOy  carpetted,  and  speaking  of  times  past, 
"•aw  to  lay  a  few  leading  articles,  now  en  j  rather  man  times  present ;  we  offer 
'""J,  before  the  public — by  which   they  :     4th.  Dissertation  on>  turtle  soup,  potted 
aipwaally  moan  da?  country  pubic ;  \  lobster,  and  foreign  discounts — new  prices 
w.  dtkoogh  they  are  persuaded  thai  their  of  steel,  of  cotton,  French  lace,  and  wines 

is  equally  re- 


many 

fBBai  io  Landau  (where  taawiedge,  in  the 
v°xnl  sense  of  the  word,  is  at  a  much  lower 
ft*  than  ita  the  cowitry ),  yet,  as  there  are 

*Jum  parues  iiere  where  the  fleeucy  of  a 
"  iou  not  atone  for  the  paucity  of  the 
■Ta,Kinty,  so  they  mere  particularly  desire  lo 
°*u  urea  comaaedity  to  the  numerous  par- 
uo,  which,  as  spring  advances,  will,  aceord- 

-'  to  imeient  custom,  meet  to  eat  chicken 

;  ^jMragas,  drank,  fine  tea,  aad  finish  with 
•■d***  sapper;  besot:,  from  tret  to  last, 
^,»«ary,  and  uacomfortable,  for  want  of 

•ftiung  to 
"-uis'auod  najhft/  To  such  they 
**e»aaat  especadly  recommend  the  follow - 
•■i  "ady-made  topics  of  discuxstoo,  as  pro- 
'f*  tajetteau^be  state  of  the  weather,  which  is 
*  J*X  ay  all  pieced  eut,  and  too  often  tbe 
«rf  ana. 

!«-  Appearance  of  the  grass    value  of 

--fcfrtWinel  to  dairy  mrsas— beauty  of 

^  ma^l^fg'T~n*atPCa*rl  °*  k<^  S'aCk,f 


appear— dtfence  of  old  times 
*  ••ally  business  and  poor's  rates — scarcity 
*<o4cotks— small nes*  of  partridges,  and 
^Haleof  the  country  in  general.  These 


possibility  of  living  without  claret,  of 
remembering  where  your  father  lived — of  vir 
siting  your  uncles  and  aunts,  of  persuading 
children  to  be  obedient,  or  parents  to  have 
genteel  notions— education,  in  all  its 
branches,  vie.  harp  lessons— German  ditto 
— whip-cracking  —  tandem-driving  —  velvet 
painting — sparring  it  la  Spring — opera  danc- 
ing, the  waltz,  the  bolero,  &c. — watering- 
plates — London  and  Bath — Paris  fox  the 
highflyers — Buxton  and  Blackpool  for  the 
humble  —  monstnms    expense  —  bjlfcWatlU 

poor  gentry^aud  all  othir°p^rcoTiternpt\bte 
things:  as  authors,  artists,  and  parsons- 
rich  cotton-weavers  —  iron-masters  —  c  I  or  h- 
euttfrrs—  riband  men- — players  and  lawynie 
grand  carriages  — country-houses — fur  trim- 
mines — silver  covers  and  chandeliers. 

The  limits  prescribed  in  this  jaumal  will 
not  permit  tbe  society  to  proceed  further  in 
explanation  of  their  plan,  bat  they  trust 
enough  has  been  said  to  prove  its  advan- 
tages and  to  show  that  strict  propriety  will 
be  attended  to  ia)  the  firm*  and  information 
transmitted  to  their  customers ;  and  they  beg 
leave  to  add,  that  it  is  their  intention  gra- 
dually to  enlarge  and  improve  the  conversa- 
tion, untd  that  of  a  parlour  of  little  farmers 
shall  resemble  the  hall  of  a  great  landed  pro- 


prietor, and  a  snog  coterie  of  scinw-  mak- 
ers rise  to  that  of  die  Cotebrook  Dale  Iran 
Company.  With  respect  to  the  hiehest  depart- 
ment they  embrace,  'thai  of  the  arts  ana? 
litenture,'  want  of  room  compels  them  to 
he  silent ;  but  they  do  not  hesiaite  to  predict 
that  the  firmmr  mvmtr  of  a  village  circle 
mar,  through  their  medium,  be  ret  d  *red  as 
accomplished,  eccentric,  ingenious,  and  in- 
comprehensible, as  those  who  now  move  ia 
the  I 


XVnsE-C»AFT  AND  M  RStttY  LITE  BAT  I  RE. 

In  the  third  number  of  The  Provincial  Ma- 
gazine, an  article,  entitled  Infant  Mythology, 
protests  against  the  banishment  of  nursery 
stories  from  tin;  library  of  children,  and  the 
subetrtuting  for  them  the  books  of  Mrs.  Har- 
bauld  and  Mrs.  Trimmer.  In  some  respects 
we  coincide  in  opinion  with  the  writer,  but 
in  many  others  we  dissent  very  widely  from 
him.    We  do  not  wish  that  children  should 


or  have  nothing  pit  into  their  hands  bat  lit- 
tle elementary  treatises  and  catechisms,  dg 
mini  ttribili ;  nor  do  we  see  any  great  harm 
in  their  perusing  either  fables  or  fairy  tales  : 
still  we  must  protest  against  much  of  the  bar- 
barous stuff  which  formerly  constituted  their 
reading.  Let  the  infant  imagination  be 
amused,  and  let  it  have  free  scope;  yet  still 
let  us  take  care  that  even  the  imagination  be 


and  the  uncouth ;  but  carefully  hold  from 
children  those  disgusting  /I  I  jjkjkM  tales, 
which  serve  onlv  to  lav  a  formrkition  for  su- 
perstitious fancies,  which  it  is  afterwards  diffi- 
cult to  eradicate.  We  do  not  object  to  fic- 
tion in  die  abstract — roerefy  as  fiction,  bet 
we  certainlv  do  wish  that  it  shcmM  be  em- 
ployed on  other  subjects  the 
Us;  for  the 'raw  head  and  Woody 
school  is,  in  our  opiaion,  the  very 
school  to  which  our  little  ones  can  he  put. 
In  many  instances,  we  seem  to  act  towards 
our  children  like  barbarous  tyrants,  rather 
than  parents  ;  and  torture  them  with  the  ap- 
prehension ef  evil  powers  and  malignant  be- 
ings. Superstition  is  the  great  engine  of 
aft  as  welt  as  of  priestcraft :  both  re- 
to  pious  frauds,  for  the  support  of  their 
■  for  tbe  better  maintenance of  their 
ity ;  both  seek  to  nile  witH  the  iron  rod 
of  terror,  and  both  call  the  powers  of  dark- 
ness to  their  aid.  The  nurse  threatens  the 
poor  child  with  tbe  '  Maeh  man'  and  with 
die  4  black  hole,'  or  else  ttnmm  him  with 
some  tale  of '  accursed  sorcery,'  until  the  mi- 
serable little  wretch  is  actually  afraid  of  go- 
ing to  bed,  or  of  being  left  in  the  Hark.  We 
do  not  object  to  the  imagination  being  culti- 
vated, but  we  do  think  it  to  be  ef  the  utmost 
unportBHee  that  it  be  t  rrhenrted  an  as  to  be 
rather  a  source  of  pleasore  than  of  pain  :  else 
we  most  say  that  it  would  be  better  that  it 
should  not  be  cultivated  at  all.  The  Romish 
church  is  sufficiently  irnagmatjve :  it  has  its 
tales,  its  miracles,  and  its  pm-gatory ;  never- 
theless, we  do  not  mightily  approve  ef  the 
fancy  which  it  displays  on  seen  subject.. 


TUB  LITE  HART  CHRONICLB 


To  apeak  the  troth,  we  would  haw  the 
imagination  of  children  directed  rather  to- 
wards the  riant  than  the  gloomy,  and  more  to 
the  graceful  than  to  the  grotesque.  We  are, 
too,  very  fur  from  admiring  those  fairy  tales  in 
which  amiable  young  ladies  never  open  their 
lips  but  pearls  or  diamonds  drop  out  of  their 
mouths ;  while  envious  sisters  or  rivals  can- 
speak  without  ugly  toads  making  their 
with  their  words.    Such  extra- 


are  in  the  very  worst  taste;  and 
as  stupid  as  they  are  monstrous.  Even  the 
celebrated  fiction  of  the  seven-leagued  boots 
is  but  a  clumsy  piece  of  absurdity,  utterly  de- 
void of  any  of  that  ingenuity  which  is  indis- 
pensable to  reconcile  us  to  impossibilities. 
And  as  for  ogres,  dwarfs,  find  giants,  we 
have  an  utter  aversion  to  the  whole  race, 
at  least  as  they  are  usually  exhibited  in 
tales  for  children.  To  be  at  once  fantastic 
and  dull  is  unpardonable:  therefore,  it 
impossible  to  say  much  in  favour  of  such 
rjd  and  insipid  attempts  at  the  marvel- 
M  as  the  wonderful  Red  Riding  Hood 


uiiu  v/ uiui  i izi i «i .     * •  c  cuii  wiinii  uh;  witnttM 

freaks  of  the  imagination,  provided  that  they 
exhibit  something  ingenious  and  clever,  or 
humorous,  or  playful.  Hans  in  Luck,  in 
the  German  Popular  Stories, — with  many 
others  in  the  same  volume,  forms  an  excel- 
lent specimen  of  what  a  tale  of  this  kind 
ought  to  lie ;  while  the  Butterfly's  Ball  is  an 
elegant  model  of  another  species  of  compo- 
sition for  the  nursery. 

Yet,  after  all,  although  we  by  do  means 
object  to  tales  of  magic  and  fancy  being  put 
into  the  hands  of  children,  we  do  not  per- 
ceive any  good  reason  why  their  reading 
shou'd  be  limited  to  these  alone.  Surely  a 
little  rationality  and  common  sense  may  be 
occasionally  administered  to  them  without 
at  all  impairing  their  imagination ;  nor  will 
cither  the  writings  of  Mrs.  Barbauld  or  Mrs. 
Trimmer — not  to  mention  those  of  Miss 
Kdgeworth, — prove  very  dangerous,  nor  less 
delightful  than  many  of  those  tales  which 
profess  to  amuse  without  instructing.  Even 
the  infant  imagination  may  be  indulged  too 
exclusively,  so  that  Whatever  is  not  absolutely 
romance  becomes  insipid  and  distasteful.  It 
is  very  possible  to  communicate  to  children  a 
relish  for  actual  knowledge  without  rendering 
them  pedantical  or  conceited  :  and  we  our- 
very  far  from  regretting,  that,  of 
i  some  attempts  of  this  kind  have 
s,  and  should  behold,  with  regret, 
i  to  that  barbarous  system  of  iufen- 
tine  instruction,  from  which  we  are  beginning 
to  emancipate  our  children.  Nay,  we  would 
as  lieve  recall  the  horrible  practice  of  com- 
pressing and  fettering  the  bodies  of  infants 
in  tight  bandages  and  swathing  clothes. 
But,  say  the  advocates  of  the  former  system, 
barbarous  as  it  was,  there  were  still  very  cle- 
ver men  and  women  in  the  world  even  then : 
true,  but  the  present  system  is  calculated  to 
produce  them  in  still  greater  number.  It  is 
undeniable  that  there  is  for  more  intelligence 
in  this  country  at  the  present  day  than  at  any 
former  period.  I  a  i  us  then  proceed,  and,  in- 
stead of  regretting  the  reform  in  education 
that  has  taken  place,  rather  extend  it,  and 
I  still  to  advance  in  improvement. 


It  is  the  fashion  to  talk  much  of,  and  to 
extol  highly,  the  simple  diet  of  our  fore- 
fathers, who,  be  it  remarked  by  the  by, 
seem,  if  we  may  believe  certain  people,  to 
have  absolutely  worn  out  all  the  virtues,  and 
left  us,  their  unfortunate  posterity,  only  the 
rags  and  tatters.  On  examination,  however, 
we  shall  discover  that  the  nobles  who,  as  we 
fancy,  regaled  themselves  only  on  unsophis- 
ticated beef,  had  as  many  menses,  and  as  nota- 
ble a  culinary  vocabulary,  as  our  Gallic  neigh- 
bours. In  the  article  cookery,  Encyclopaedia 
Mctiopolitana,  part  14,  will  be  found  some 
curious  information  relative  to  this  interest- 
ing, although  every-day,  subject.  Speaking 
of  that  great  authority  for  early  English 
cookery,  the  Form  of  Curif,  composed  about 
1390,  by  the  master  cooks  of  Richard  II.,  tin: 
writer  says, '  It  consists  of  196  receipts,  some 
of  them  very  complicated.  The  quantities  of 
each  ingredient  are  seldom  specified,  so  that 
great  reliance  must  have  been  placed  upon 
the  judgment  of  the  individual  cook.  Entire 
joints  are  seldom  served,  nor  are  animals 
often  brought  to  table  whole.  The  mortar 
was  much  used,  many  dishes  being  named 
from  it  mortrcu*  or  morttrclyt.  Oil-olive 


has 


and  lard  (grecs,  grece,  whitegreace) 
employed  instead  of  butter ;  wine  was  com- 
mon, and  honey,  sugar,  and  spices  were 
largely  intermixed  in  many  of  the  prepara- 
tions. A  cawdel  of  salmon  is  made  of  the 
parboiled  guts  of  that  fish,  with  leek,-  oil, 
almonds,  milk,  spices,  saffron,  and  salt.  Tartcs 
of  flesh  are  composed  of  boiled  pork  ground 
small,  hard  eggs  and  cheese  ground  also, 
powdered  and  whole  spices,  sugar,  saffron, 
and  salt  inserted  in  a  crust,  with  small  birds 
'  hewed  to  gobbctts.*  Should  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  give  a  dinner,  a  cawdel  of  sal- 
mon might  make  a  very  appropriate  dish, 
but  wc  would  as  lieve  partake  of  the  doctor's 
Roman  repast,  in  Peregrine  Pickle,  for  a 
dormouse  pie  could  not  have  been  a  more 
detestable  dish.  What  a  nasty  propensity  ! 
— as  Matthew  Grogs n,  the  cornet  land- 
lord of  the  Imperial  Hotel,  says,  when  be 
hears  that  Miss  Leech  is  a  toad-eater, — to 
devour  a  mixture  of  leeks,  oil,  milk,  spices, 
saffron,  and  salt !  or,  as  Mr.  Haililt  would 
say,  what  a  gusto  ! 


I  arvni  LAW  AGAINST  SACRILEGE. 

The  French  are  certainly  the  most  fickle 
people  in  the  world:  they  pass  from  an  ul- 
tra monarchy  to  the  wildest  republicanism, 


and  from  the  grossest  superstition  to  the  con- 
fines of  atheism,  and  vice  vend,  like  the 
changes  in  a  magic  lantern.  One  generation 
|  has  seen  them  semi  a  sovereign  to  the  block, 
to  whom,  a  few  years  previous,  they  cringed 
like  spaniels ;  the  same  generation  has  seen 
them  pass  from  the  depths  of  democracy  to 
a  monarchy  almost  absolute ;  and  then,  in 
the  hour  of  calamity,  desert  him  whom  they 


into  superstition;  the  church 
red,  and  with  it  that  terrible 
luence  which,  in  Roman  Ca- 
tholic states,  the  church  claim*.  Within  the 
last  few  days,  a  law  has  been  enacted  in 
France,  worthy  oniy  of  the  darkest  ago  of 
papal  tyranny— a  law  which  is  written  ia 
characters  of  blood.  By  this  fiend-like  law, 
whoever  insults  or  treats  indecently  the  o- 
cramental  wafer  fat  to  be  punished  with  deatk, 
Even  this  did  not  satisfy  some  of  the  Draco- 
nian legislators  of  France,  for  the  curate  in 
the  prtjet  «fe  lot i,  which  enacted  that  the  of- 
fender should,  previously  to  execution,  be 


punished  with  cutting  off  his  hand,  was  only 
negatived  by  a  majority  of  one  I  The  fol- 
lowing are  some  of  the  provisions  of  this  in- 


og 

human  law : — 

'Article  4.  The  profanation  of  the  sacred 
vessels  shall  be  punished  with  death,  if  it  ha* 
been  accompanied 


overturned,  public  processions  in  honour  of 
infidels,  and  even  the  very  being  of  a  deity 
left  to  be  decided  by  a  decree  of  a  delibera- 
tive b*dy ;  nor  is  this  all :  the  same  people 


'2nd.  If  the  profanation 
publicly — when  it  is  committed  in  a 
place,  and  in  pretence  of  several  persons. 

4  Alt.  5.  The  profanation  of  the  sacred  ves- 
sels shall  be  punished  by  perpetual  hard  la- 
bour, when  not  accompanied  by  Qs*oMhe 

article. 

'Art.  6.  The  profanation  of  the  consecrat- 
ed elements,  committed  publicly,  shall  »* 
rith  death.   The  execution  shall 


punished 

be  preceded  by  the  ammek  honariM/  of  the 
condemned  person,  before  the  principal 
church  of  the  place  where  the  crime  shall 
have  been  committed,  or  of  the  place  where 
the  court  of  assize  sits.' 

The  amendment  proposed  by  the  Comte  He 
Bastard,  and  seconded  by  the  Viscount  de 
C  hateaubriand,  and  which  was  rejected  by  a 
majority  of  106  voices  against  104,  was  a 
follows : — 

'  The  profanation  of  the  sacred  vessel*  a 
punished  by  hard  labour  for  a  I 

'The  profanation  of  the  sacred  < 
punished  by  hard  labour  for  life.' 

By  the  '  consecrated  elements,"  in  the  rV 
pal  church,  is  meant  the  real  body  and  blood 
of  Christ;  which  real  body,  the  Catholic 
aay,  appears  to  human  sense  like  a  bit  of 
wafer,  and  which  real  blood  seem*  like,  and 
drinks  like,  the  fruit  of  the  grape ;  and  from 
these  absurdities  springs  the  sanguinary  la*. 

Woe  to  the  poor  wretch,  then,  that  vio- 
lates this  decree,  for  his  fete  is  inevitable, 
and  the  law  will  be  as  rigidly  enforced  as  H 
was  in  former  tiroes.  How  severe  thai  was 
the  following  account  of  the  execution  of  M. 
de  la  Barre  will  show ;  it  is  contained  m  a 
letter  addressed,  by  M.  Favant,  to  M.  Gar- 
rick,  and  dated  Jury  34, 1 766  :— 

'A  young  man  called  M.  Lefcbvre  de  la 
Barre  was  condemned  to  have  his  head  cot 
off  afwI  hw  body  burnt,  for  hnvinr  insult**! 
an  image  of  Christ.  On  the  day  of  the  e» 
ecutton,  when  the  i 
imt  to  the  usual  practice,  he  < 
to  H,  and  then  burst  into  laughter.  The  con- 
fessor was  admitted  to  him,  but  the  v**"1-! 
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r  iti  discoursed  with  him,  until  the  dinner 
Vw  arrived,  on  nothme;  but  light  and  humo- 
r.v  subjects.  They  sat  down  to  table,  and, 
iflfr  the?  had  abundantly  dined,  M  de  la 
K'->'  asked  the  doctor  if  he  might  not  be  al- 
'"•wsd  to  take  coffee.  " 1  see  no  objection 
t*  it,"  replied  the  priest — "  You  are  right," 
Turned  the  unfortunate  man,  in  a  gay  tone 
"f-r»iee;  41  it  will  neither  trouble  my  diges- 
dot  prevent  me  from  sleeping,"  The 
«r*w  came  to  lead  him  to  execution,  but 
i'  «iH  displayed  the  same  tranquillity  of 
nt) ;  on  setting  his  foot  upon  the  scaffold, 
i  ^fTer,  a  slight  change  in  his  countenance 
isnstWe.  "Ah!  you  are  then  afraid  of 
4atk,"  exclaimed  the  priest. — "  Not  in  the 
I'  jt;  but  I  observe,  with  indignation,  seve- 
ns of  my  enemies  among  the  crowd,  who 
law  come  to  feast  their  eyes  with  die  spec- 
a*  of  my  death ;  look,  do  you  not  see  them 
br*  and  also  there  ?  Good  God !  to  what 
•  the  hatred  and  animosity  of 


'  The  doctor  was  desirous  of  taking  ad van - 
u«  of  this  moment,  in  order  to  speak  to 
um  the  formidable  transition  from  life  to 
"Ah!  Mr.  Cure,"  said  the  you-ag 
"ar,"  in  an  instant  or  two  I  shall  know  as 
Tfh  and  more  than  you  upon  this  matter. 
-^Ttat  is  that  piece  of  paper  dancing  at  the 
«d  of  •  cord '  asked  he.— "  It  is  the  effigy 
i  raw  unfortunate  accomplice a  reply 
T|srl!  *jain  excitad  the  laughter  of 


■tine,  "that  man  ought  really  to  be  bang- 
his  honour;  he  has  fled  like  a  pol- 
'"'z " — Gazing  on  the  other  side,  at  one 
~"*r  of  the  scaffold,  he  perceived  seven 
•  7  vtU-dressed  irriitlcinen,  and  he  inquired 
^oivey  were, — The  answer  was,  that  they 
•i^tkt  executioners.  "What!  seven  ex- 
W'Uoners  for  me  alone!  really,  that  is  droll 
"WMf  He  beckoned  to  one  of  them  to 
"T'tacii. — "  Yon 


J^--  Yes,  sire,  from  Paris ;  I  have  that 
"ww."  "  Was  it  you  who  beheaded  M. 
h  lali*"— '«  Yes,  sir,  I  had  that  honour 
'*«■■»."  ■  Mark,  then,  friend,  it  is  said 
*t  w»  went  very  clumsily  to  work  ;  that 
tuned  your  aim." — "True,  sir;  but  h 
not  ny  fault,  for  he  would  not  have  the 
r"*i>rbjs*nce    to    fix  himself  properly." 
"      t  ten  me  how  I  most  bold  myself;  I 
f       I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  mode, 
f  An  fa  die  first  time  I  have  been  prepared 
<>  hare  my  head  chopped  off;  place  roe 
J*  »  tf." — "  Most  willingly,  my  dear  sir." 
"  necutwoer  placed  him  in  a  certain  si- 
^wn ;  bat  the  culprit  having  moved  a  lit- 
*i  *  about  being  aw  are  of  it,  he  heard  the 
utwner  siv  to  th<  priest,  in  a  low  tone  of 
He  fields  himself  badly."   He  im- 
Hmdy  turned  to  the  operator  and  ex- 
'niwl,  "Zounds  and  the  devil !  jilaco  me 
••tier^nja,;  it  is  your  business ;  if  you  miss 
*.  r*t»SI  again  lay  the  fault  on  mo."  He 
placed  a  second  tine.   "  Am  f  right  T 
'V  oecutioner  replied  by  a  stroke  with  the 
which  made  die  head  fly  off.  The 
-■j  wis  afterwards  thrown  upon  the  pile, 
The  Philosophical  1  )iclionary,  because 

IhStc  *  U      "  ^"^ ,hal  he 

T:  r ?\    •  •  .  ... 


stats  or  mr.  raiaoxs  m  sown  amebic*. 

As  every  thing  that  relates  to  South  Ame- 
rica is  now  of  importance,  we  quote,  from 
the  Sixth  Report  of  the  (  ommtttce  of  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Improvement  of  Prison  Disci- 
pline, the  foHowing  account  of  the  South 
American  Prisons.  It  is  avowedly  a  transla- 
tion of  extracts,  from  an  article  in  1m  BiW<- 
otern  Americana : — 

'  In  the  prisons  of  South  America,  like 
those  of  Spam,  were  to  be  found  prisoners  of 
every  description  ;  the  innocent,  the  guilty, 
the  young,  the  old,  men  and  women,  all  con- 
founded together,  and  shut  irp  in  dark,  damp, 
and  unwholesome  dungeons.  The  alcaide, 
generally  chosen  from  the  lower  class  of  the 
people,  was  a  sort  of  sultan,  and  his  satel- 
lites were  so  many  drivers,  to  whose  harsh 
decrees  the  unfortunate  prisoner  was  forced 
to  submit  without  appeal. 

*  In  many  places  containing  prisons, 
there  was  no  public  provision  for  the  suste- 
nance of  poor  prisoners  who  were  confined 
for  short  periods,  or  for  correction  for  slight 
oflVnces.  To  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
guilty,  every  thing  was  made  use  of  which  a 
weak,  indolent,  and  cruel  authority  could 
contrive  in  all  its  ramification*.  Many  were 
stripped  of  every  thing,  and  shut  up  in  noi- 
some dungeons  for  a  period  almost  forgotten. 
The  business  of  the  gaoler  was  to  load  the 
condemned  prisoners  with  heavy  chains,  by 
which  means  the  insecurity  of  the  buildings 
was  to  be  compensated  for :  he  was  to  keep 
them  totally  secluded ;  to  introduce,  at  his 
own  will  and  pleasure,  such  articles  of  food 
i  as  the  friends  m  the  prisoners,  Or  other  cha- 
ritable persons,  presented  at  the  prison ;  and 
to  strip  them  of  their  chains  only  when  they, 
were  to  be  set  at  liberty.  It  is  an  indisput- 
able fact,  that  prisoners  who  have  had  no  re- 
lations, or  who  were  not  fortunate  enough  to 
excite  the  eommisseralion  of  their  compa- 
nions, have  been  known  to  die  from  hunger 
and  want. 

'  In  Lima  there  were  only  two  prisons, 
th  t  of  the  City,  and  the  Peseadria,  which 
together  were  calculated  to  hold  about  two 
hundred  individuals,  at  a  time  when  the  po- 
pulation of  the  city  amounted  to  52,627 
souls.  In  1820,  it  amounled  to  70,000; 
and  these  two  prisons  not  being  sufficient  to 
contain  the  delinquents  (whose  number  had 
increased  both  with  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion, and  the  political  changes  on  this  conti- 
nent), they  were  disposed  of  among  the  gar- 
rison of  Callao,  Juan  Fernandez,  and  Yal- 
divta ;  others  were  confined  at  the  quarters 
of  the  troops,  or  in  the  dungeons  of  the  in- 
quisition. 

'  The  capital  of  Chili,  the  population  of 
which  exceeds  50,000  inhabitants,  contained 
but  one,  and  that  a  very  had  prison.  At 
Buenos  Ayres,  amidst  60,000  inhabitants, 


prisons ;  and  at  Chuquisaca, 
inhabited  by  about  30,000  persons,  there 
was  but  one  prison.  In  the  Caraccas,  which 
contains  40,000  souls,  was  only  one  gaol. 
Bogota,  with  a  population  of  25,000,  con- 
tained but  one  prison.  Quito,  whose  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  approaches  to  50,000,  had 
also  but  one  prison ;  and  the  same  may  be 


said  of  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Guati- 
mala,  comprehending  a  population  of  l  m«m 
souls.  In  Mexico,  it  appears  that  (he  Spa- 
nish government  paid  somewhat  more  atten- 
tion to  the  subject.  According  to  Duron 
Humboldt,  the  population  of  thul capital,  in 
1 7  k i,  amounted  to  104,760  souls  ,  there 
were  at  that  time  seven  prisons,  in  which 
were  confined  770  individual.-  of  both  m  \cs. 
At  the  period  of  the  visit  of  that  celebrated 
traveller  (in  1802),  the  capital  of  Mexico 
was  estimated  to  contain  135,000  persons  i 
but  we  arc  not  informed  of  tins  number  of 
delinquents  at  that  time,  nor  of  the  number, 
the  construction,  or  discipline  of  the  prisons. 

'  Hie  recent  political  convulsions  on  onr 
continent,  inspired  the  Spanish  aulhoritiei 
with  an  implacable  liatrcd  against  the  au- 
thors of  them  and  weir  partisans,  being  fear- 
ful lest  the  dazzling  prize  of  power,  which 
flattered  their  pride  and  their  oovetou*ness, 
should  escape  froin^  their  hands 

geons  of  the  inquisition  were  destined  to  < 
tain  those  suspected  of  treason;  and  although 
this  execrable  tribunal  was  soon  afterwards 
abolished,  in  obedience  to  the  decrees  of  the 
Cortes,  the  situation  of  those  Americans  was 
in  no  degree  bettor,  who,  either  on  account 
of  their  wealth  or  their  opinions,  had  fallen 
mtn  their  hands.  The  punishments  inflicted 
by  this  diabolical  ecclesiastical  institution 
were  as  extensively  adopted  in  die  civil  pri- 
sons. In  those  of  lima,  Abascal,  die  Span- 
ish viceroy,  established  subterranean  dun- 
geons (called  "  innerflillos,"  or  Utile  bells,) 
which  were  so  constructed,  that  a  person, 
when  shut  in  them,  conM  not  place  himself 
in  any  natural  position  of  body.  Iuto  these 
dungeons  were  thrust  the  victims  of  despot- 
ism; and,  if  ever  they  came  out  of  their 
dreadful  abodes,  it  was  only  to  curs*  their 
existence,  being  rendered  helpless  for  the 
rest  of  their  lives,  crippled,  or  subject  to  the 
most  acute,  and  generally  incurable,  diseases. 

1  On  the  15th  October,  1821,  General  San 
Martin  visited  in  person  the  prisons  of  lama, 
accompanied  by  the  ministers  of  state,  the 
president  of  the  high  court  of  justice,  toge- 
ther with  the  judges,  atid  various  members  of 
the  municipality,  and  other  persons  calculated 
to  give  solemnity  to  this  occasion.  The  se- 
veral judges  had  previously  presented  him 
with  a  list  of  all  the  prisoners,  and  the  r*~ 
of  their  individual  cases;  with 
on  the  several  offences  which  hail 
their  removal  from  society,  and  the  considera- 
tions which  might  have  influence  in  favour 
of  their  release.  I'pon  carefully  investigat- 
ing the  state  of  die  pending  causes,  and 
hearing  the  objections  and  proofs  of  the  de- 
linquents, several  were  set  at  liberty,  and 
others  were  relieved  of  their  heavy  fetters. 
His  excellency  also  gave  directions,  that  all 
the  pending  causes  should  be  brought  to  a 
conclusion  in  the  apace  of  twenty  days.  Thus 
did  this  excellent  and  humane  protector  of 
Peru  proceed  to  banish  the  cruelty  and  the 
abuses  which  the  Spanish  administration  had 
introduced,  both  in  the  criminal  legislation 
of  the  state,  as  well  as  in  its  prisons.  He 
abolished  for  ever  all  kinds  of  torture ;  and 
prohibited  the  use  in  future  of  any  of  thos« 
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horrible  dungeons,  known  by  the  name  of 
Infierrriltos ;  in  which,  under  the  former  go- 
Ternment,  human  beings  were  entombed, 
who  had  sunk  into  despair,  or  had  perished. 
His  excellency  inspected  all  the  prisons,  and 
gave  orders  for  their  improvement,  and  for 
the  introduction  of  useful  labour,  Iry  which 
means  the  criminal  might  be  converted  into 
an  industrioasand  useful  member  of  society. 

'  Among  the  reforms  which  have  particu- 
larly excited  the  attention  of  the  independent 
governments,  that  of  the  prisons  is  one  of  the 
most  laudable.  In  the  midst  of  the  clamour 
•f  arms,  and  when  all  disposable  resources 
to  secure  their  own 
have  been  made  to 
nd  to  alleviate 
Tthe  prisons! 

*  Salutary  regulations  have  been  generally 
promulgated  on  the  police  of  prisons,  and  on 
the  maintenance,  treatment,  and  reformation 
of  criminals.  The  municipal  bodies  were 
charged  regularly  to  inspect  the  prisons ;  to 
watch  over  the  conduct  of  the  alcaides,  and 
the  inferior  officers;  and  to  propose  to  the 

rem  merit  such  measures  as  they  judged  to 
best  conducive  to  humanity  and 
policy. 

'  We  will  new  notice  a  few  of 
■rhtch have  bee 
I  in  the  prisons  of  the  several  states 
'  The  city  of  Buenos  Ayres  now  contains 
live  prisons :  one  for  debtors  exclusively ;  a 
second,  that  of  the  police,  destined  for  the 
confinement  of  delinquents  who  infringe  upon 
its  regulations ;  a  third  for  the  miliary  and 
marines ;  a  fourth,  the  public  prison  for  un- 
tried offenders ;  a  fifth,  that  of  the  garrison, 
for  those  convicted  and  condemned  to  the 
public  works.  In  the  statistical  register  of 
this  place,  there  is  published  month  ly,  the 
number  of  prisoners  who  have  been  received 
or  discharged  at  each  prison,  with  a  des- 
cription of  their  offences ;  also  the  expenses 
•f  the  respective  establishments,  widi  the 
recent  improvements,  tkc. 

4  On  the  18th  July,  18*21,  the  following 
article,  among  others,  was  proposed  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  sanctioned : — 
*M  Government  shall  present  a  plan  and 
estimate  for  the  construction  of  two  prisons 
for  the  provinces;  and  a  set  of  regulations 
for  their  internal  management." 

*  With  respect  to  Chili,  we  find,  that  in 
1818,  lr?  the  22d  article  of  the  Provisional 
Constitution,  it  was  established,  that  "  no 
citizen  shall  be  confined  io  fetters."  In  the 
same  year  the  senate  resolved,  that,  in  the 
same  maimer  as  is  practised  m  the  capital 
(Santiago)  "  weekly  visits  shall  be  paid  to 
every  prison  in  the  provinces ;  which  visits 
shall  be  made  under  the  immediate  cog- 
nizance of  the  governors  and  lieutenants-go- 
vernors, with  the  assistance  of  the  alcaides. 
The  director,  or  secretary  of  state,  also  gives 
notice,  that  the  said  governors  and  their  de- 
puties, in  every  district,  are  to  transmit  ac- 
f  ounts  of  the  results  of  such  visits  to  the 

'  The  gwernmeirt  of  Chili  is  aware  of  the 
irrmfficiency  of  the  only  prison' they  possess, 
•wf,  although  they  have  made  use  of  the 
ters  of  tire  If  oops,  atKrahous*  of  seclu- 


sion for  the  women,  it  is  thought  necessary 
to  re-establith  the  fortress  of  Joan  Fernan- 
dez, instead  of  erecting  a  new  prison.  Id 
this  way  they  are  able  to  dispose  of  three 
hundred  men,  and  two  hundred  women.  In 
the  annual  estimate  for  the  maintenance  of 
this  number,  presented  by  the  ministers  to 
government,  17th  May,  182*2,  it  is  calculated 
that  the  expense  w  ill  amount  to  54,769  pesos. 

'  An  establishment  capable  of  containing 
more  than  that  number,  with  every  means 
necessary  for  security  and  accommodation, 
vtould,  it  is  believed,  cost  a  less  mm  than 
than  that  required  every  year  for  the  support 
of  the  population  of  Juan  Fernandez.  In 
this  estimate  is  taken  into  consideration  the 
produce  of  their  labour,  as 


public  prosperity, 

'On  the  23d  March,  1822,  the  govern- 
ment of  Peru  established  a  code  of  rules,  for 
the  regulation  of  all  the  prisons  of  the  state  : 
this  is  a  valuable  document,  which  is  wor- 
thy of  notice  from  the  friends  of  humanity, 
and  of  the  emulation  of  other  states.  The 
code  consists  of  twenty  articles.  The  first 
determines,  that  every  prison  of  the  territory 
of  this  state  shall  have  four  separate  divisions 
or  departments,  as  far  as  local  circumstances 
can  permit;  the  second,  specifies,  that  die 
first  division  shall  contain  those  accused  of 
criminal  offences;  the  second  females;  the 
third,  juvenile  prisoners  under  the  age  of  15 ; 
and  the  fourth,  those  committed  for  debt. 
Among  various  excellent  regulations,  we  find 
that,  according  to  the  seventh  article,  each 
prison  is  to  have  an  alcaide,  and  an  adjutant 
subordinate  to  the  former  officer,  who  shall 
take  his  duty  when  the  alcalde  is  not  pre- 
sent ;  one  or  other  of  them  shad  constantly 
attend  at  the  prison,  and  be  subject  to  the 
strictest  responsibility.  The  eighth  article 
requires  of  the  alcaide,  that  in  the  course  of 
every  twenty-four  hours,  the  prisoners  shall 
be  visited  by  the  surgeon,  in  order  that,  if 
any  be  ill,  he  may  be  passed  without  delay- 
to  the  infirmary.  The  ninth  sets  forth,  that 
the  alcaide  shall  take  care  that  the  doors  of 
the  wards  are  opened  at  six  in  the  morning 
in  summer,  and  at  seven  in  winter ;  that  the 
prisoners  shall  attend  to  the  cleanliness  of 
their  respective  wards,  and  be  occupied  at 
the  work  to  which  they  may  Iw  appointed, 
and  that  the  doors  shall  be  shut  at  sunset. 
The  tenth  allows  to  the  prisoners  under  se- 
clusion, one  hour  in  the  morning,  and  ano- 
ther in  the  evening,  to  quit  their  quarters, 
and  enjoy  the  fresh  air,  under  the  watchful 
eye  of  the  guard.  The  eleventh  directs  that 
any  prisoner  who  conducts  himself  impro- 
perly, shall  be  punished  by  solitary  confine- 
ment. The  twelfth  orders  that  the  alcaide, 
or  deputy,  shall  visit  the  several  departments 
of  the  prison  at  uncertain  times,  to  observe 
their  order,  and  shall  take  particular  notice 
of  the  cleanliness  of  the  beds,  and  the  ceHs 
of  the  prisoners.  The  fourteenth  forbids  the 
alcaides  from  employing  any  prisoner  in 
their  personal  service.  The  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  furnish  various  directions  for  the 
keepers.  The  seventeenth  orders  that  every 
prisoner,  after  the  three  first  days  of  confine- 
shall  be  clothed  in  a  particular  dreit, 


to  be  quite  plain,  according  to  a  pattern  to 
be  decided  upon  by  the  government.  In  die 
eighteen tli  and  nineteenth  articles,  are  re- 
gulations to  be  observed  by  the  keepers  and 
guards,  for  the  greater  security  of  the  prison, 
and  for  the  preservation  of  discipline.  The 
twentieth  provides  that  the  regulations  shall 
be  printed  and  fixed  np  in  the  prisons,  for 
the  information  of  the  prisoners. 

'The  158th  article  of  the  constitution  of 
Columbia,  promulgated  on  the  6th  October, 
1821,  lays  down  this  rule,  that  "  every  man 
shall  be  presumed  to  be  innocent,  until  de- 
clared guilty  by  due  process  of  law."  The 
162d  article  expresses,  that  "  no  alcaide,  or 
gaoler,  shall  receive  or  detain  any  person 
whatever,  until  be  has  received  an  order  for 


by  the  proper 

authorities  to  whom  the  laws  have  assigned 
that  power;  the  order  must  set  forth  the 
reasons  of  imprisonment,  and  a  copy  of  it 
shall  be  given  to  the  detained  person  for  his 
information."  An icle  163  forbids  the  alca*l«\ 
or  gaoler,  to  prohibit  the  prisoner  from  having 
communication  with  any  person,  except  in 
cases  where  the  order  of  commitment  contains 
a  clause  for  seclusion,  and  this  is  not  to  be 
continued  longer  than  three  days.  The  168th 
article  declares,  that  "  any  kind  of  treatment 
which  aggravates  the  punishment  determined 
by  theUwauacrimcP 

1  It  is  also  directed  that  the  prisons  sft 
be  regularly  visited,  once  a  year,  by  the  su- 
preme ministers  of  justice ;  and  the  results  of 
such  visits  transmitted  immediately  from  the 
high  court  of  justice  to  die  pnrwdeul  of  the 
repuhlic.  and  U>  be  published:  in  additien  to 
which  there  are  to  be  weekly  visits  paid  every 
Sabbath.  Such  is  the  tendency  of  the  reso- 
lutions for  reform,  laid  down  by  the  new 
government  of  South  America;  and  from  the 
enlightened,  just,  and  useful  principles  tney 
hold  forth,  the  most  I 


anticipated.' 

It  is  really  gratifying  to  see  the  new  world 
so  far  in  advance  of  Spain  in  point  of  Wry* 
Hon  and  just  notions  of  government  r  and  we 
rejoice  that  the  fetters  of  a  feeble,  but  galling 
despotism,  are  for  < 


FALLS  OF  SAKABIKKA,  IHTHC  UKITXO  STATU 
OF  AMBaiCA. — »T  MAJOa  LO.N0- 

R api os  and  cataracts  abound;  among  M»e 
latter  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  cix*"* 
to  be  witnessed  in  any  country :  it  >s  l'eJ'.?'J"* 
nated  by  the  Indians  the  Fall's  of  KakabiW^ 
or  cleft  rock,  and  is  situated  about  thirrf 
miles  upwards  from  the  month  of  the  river, 
which  is  here  contracted  to  the  width  of  about 
fifty  yards,  and  supplied  with  a  v.0,unSLu, 
[water  unusually  large  for  that  width,  i 
confined,  the  whole  body  of  the  river  is  P 
cipitaled,  in  a  dense  sheet,  down  . a  P*"^*  jj 
dicular  precipice  more  than  130  feet, 
deep  chasm,  bounded  by  p*rpei*licul*1'f  J 
of  the  height  uist  memioned ;  the  bw~'hawr 
the  river,  to  the  distance  of  nearly 
of  a  mile  below,  are  completely  '"*^rmranV 
able,  rising  perpendicularly,  *4£J3 
places  overhanging  their  bases.    '    ,h«n  is 
throughout  this  distance  is  no 
nectary  to  give  free  parage  »°  T^ad 
13  mantled  with  foam  tw» 


AND  WKF.KLY  REVIEW. 


ilgwrt  WiiJi  great  rapidity.  This  scenery, 
4lu»«;b  k  11  less  extensive,  yet  vies  in  eran- 
sublimtty  with  that  of  the  FaUs  of 
l  Jo  beholding  it  the  spectator  it 
I  with  equal  awe,  the  principal  fea- 
e  equally  terrific,  while  the  deep  tn- 
t,  winch  is  not  only  heard  but  felt  at 
u*  dwtaoet  of  four  or  five  hundred  yards,  is 
3m  sensible  than  that  of  its  rival,  and  has 
i  nearer  resemblance  to  the  roar  of  distant 
lauJer  and  the  rumblings  of  an  earthquake. 
Mm  the  Falb  of  Kakabikka,  the  river 
pwesfa  a  continued  rapid  fix  the  distance 
''  about  twenty  miles,  below  which  it  quietly 
.uses  through  serpentine  (olds  to  its  mouth, 
nick  k  aa  ana  of  the  lake  called  " 

;  :'i  u 

tffedirkimg  ridge  on  the  route)  to  Lake 
Superior,  may  be  estimated  at  about  GOO 


LIKES, 


'fi  ft  »1jo  love  the  sacred  haunt*  to  tread, 
**«  beav'u-born  genius  hides  bis  pensive 

-Cad, 

posts,  unheeded  by  the  vulgar  throng, 
"i  nods  and  wilds  bis  sweetly  varied  song— 
'%  fuse  a  morneut  now,  to  Hst  toe  drain 
■    fjflt  on  Feeling's  ear,  nor  fails  in  vain, 
^s— osftse,  and  bear  no  common  bard  por- 

<*bopei  and  fears  of  lift's  uncertain  day 


She  pointed  to  her  bower  * 
All  breath  and  bloom, 
With  rich  perfume, 

Sent  forth  from  every  flower : 
'  Behold,'  said  she 
'  Prepared  for  thee. 

Ton  fragrant  bed  of  rases; 
Approach  and  share,— 
Its  only  there 

Untainted  joy  reposes  - 

O  Love  f  bow  happy  those 
Who  tby  solace  borrow  ' 
Deprived  of  thee, 
This  world  would  be 
A  wilderness  of  sorrow. 

The  boy  seemed  won, 
When  Jove's  bluff  son 


•Pause,  youth,' said  be; 
« In  this  you  see 

Joy  gushes  o^r  the 

Ear 


**4culla  wreath  of  freshest  loveliest  flowers : 
J"*s  vtep,  to  tuink  how  soon  those  flowers 
■ay  fade, 

by  X^lect  to  perish  in  the  shsde 
-it  iUaU  they  perish  ?    Sbali  tuei 
bloom 

unregarded,  to  Oblivion's  to.ub  ! 
kin<lrf J  louls  shall  bid  their  beauties 

live, 

**1  Taste  accord  the  meed  that  Taste  alone 
•bould  give. 


•  of  joy, 
A  glowing  boy 
Thrv"  pleasure  s  garden  wander  d, 
Compelled  to  muse 
Which  pa  ill  to  choose,  ■ 
Temptations  stare  so  squandered : 
First,  Friendship  triad 
The  youth  to  guide, 
Hit  ub'ral  soul  revealing ; 
Of  pleasures  woo, 
Of  high  deed*  done, 

J  by  this  great  feeling, 
Friend*  hip — fnendsh  i  p 
Sate,  yet  sacred 
Pltst  of  pleasures, 
First  of  treasures, 


Wine!  wine!  mighty  wine  I 
O  despise  it  never  j 


wave, 


In 

And  joy  is  tl 

The  boy  be  plied 
The  purple  tide, 

And  found  each  drop 
Hit  heart  within 
(Delicious  thing), 

A  font  of  gen'rous  feeling  < 
In  Bacahus'  bowl 
Be  found  the  tout 

Of  every  dear  emotion;— 
TUea  hail  him  here 
With  triple  cheer, 

And  pledge  him  in  an  ocean 
Wine  !  wine!  mighty  wine 


Dat'iT-LxsE  Tbkatke. —  On  Thursday 
evening,  after  Kean's  inimitable  personation 
of  Sir  Giles  Overreach,  a  new  farce,  which 
even  Mr.  John  Howard  Payne  disowns,  was 
produced  at  this  theatre,  entitled  Change 
Partnen:  we  confess  we  did  not  see  it,  and 
have  nothing  to  regret  on  that  score,  if  those 
veritable  chroniclers,  the  morning  papers,  are 
to  be  credited.  The  Times  says, 4  it  ts  a  pro- 
duction of  such  superlative  dulness,  that  we 
know  not  to  which  of  the  trading  dramatists 
of  the  day  it  ought  to  be  attributed.  Indeed, 
it  appears  too  bad  even  for  the  worst  of  these 
renovators  of  threadbare  jokes  and  retailers 
of  arcuated  purrs.' 

rb?,  an  excellent  au- 
stters,  says,  'Bhad 

dull  performances ;  but,  of  all  the  stupid, 
vulgar,  disconnected,  ridiculous  exhibitions 
that  ever  made  their  way  to  the  stage,  through 
the  congenial  and  sympathizing  spirit  of  ma- 
nagers, this  was  certainly  the  worst  we  had 
ever  witnessed.  The  plot  was  a  farrago  of 
common- placet,  exaggerated  and  distorted 
as  if  with  a  view  to  force  something  like  an 
appearance  of  novelty  into  incidents  which 


The  Britidi  Hrvss  declares  it  to  be  truly 
the  '  dullest  of  the  many  dull  and  insipid 
pieces  we  have  been  condemned  from  time 
to  time  to  witness.'  The  Public  Ledger  says, 
'  if  absurdity  is  wit,  then  it  abounds  in  that 
excellent  quality  ;'  and  The  Morning  Adver- 
tiser gives  a  specimen  of  the  vulgarity  of  the 
piece,  which  we  shall  not  copy.  The  follow- 
ing additional  particulars  respecting  this  pre- 
cious farce,  we  quote  from  The  Morning 
Chronicle  :— 

'  The  plot  is  founded  on  the  absurd  circum- 
stance of  two  sensible  young  people,  Charles 
Mifty  (Mr.  Wallack)  and  Caroline  Merry- 
thought (Mrs  Yates)  falling  in  love  with  each 
other  in  consequence  of  the  abilities  displayed 
by  each  in  writing  billets-doux  for  their  re- 
spective servants,  who  have  also  felt  the 
influence  of  the  tender  passion — The  young 
man  is  half  distracted  when  he  thinks  that  be 
is  caught  in  the  toils  by  a  lady's-niaid,  and 
the  female  correspondent  is  equally  chagrined 
to  think  that  she  is  smitten  by  a  valet.  But' 
how  great  is  their  joy,  when  they  discover  the 
real  writers  of  these  epistolary  prodigies  in 
themselves,  and  rash  into  each  other's  arms. 
We  shall  not  follow  the  characters  through  the 
two  long  acts  in  wtiich  they  appear  with  no 
other  effect  than  that  of  placing  good  actors 
and  actresses  in  the  disagreeable  predi- 
cament of  labouring  in  vain  to  enliven  a 
dialogue  incapable  of  being  sustained  by 
the  most  vivacious  or  energetic  delivery. 
Our  readers  will  form  some  idea  of  the  stupi- 
dity peculiar  to  this  piece,  wlien  we  tell  them 
that  a  waiter  is  made  to  imitate  an  impedi- 
ment of  speech,-Uiat  Mr.  Harley,  as  aser- 
vant,  is  not  furnished  with  one  smart  repartee 
or  effective  situation,— that  Mr.  WalUck  is 
abandoned  to  the  most  miserable  prosing.— 
and  that  Mrs.  Yates,  with  all  her  mteresting 
simplicity  and  grace,  is  left  without  a  single 
opportunity  of  displaying  her  talents  to  ad- 
vantage.   Upon  the  whole,  the  novelty  of 
Thursday  night  would  have  been  a  disgrace 1 
to  the  very  lowest  of  (he  minor  theatres.  In- 
deed, it  u  hardly  fiur  to  mention  these  1 
tres  in  any  way  that  would  imply  a 
contrast  to  their  disadvantage,  for,  wh 
bo  that  they  are  improving  daily,  or  t 
great  ones  are  becoming  daily  worse  and 
worse,  it  is  certain  that,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment (with  the  exception  of  the  standard 
plays),  the  regular  boards,  as  they  are  called, 
do  not  furnish  entertainment  one  half  so  in- 
tellectual as  may  be  found  in  others  which 
they  affect  to  despise.   The  audience  showed 
strong  symptoms  of  impatience  during  the 
progress  of  the  scenes,  and  at  the  dose  the 
contest  was  so  strongly  maintained,  that  Mr. 
Wallack  could  only  announce  U  for  repetition 
by  pointing  to  the  curtain,  a  practice  which 
is  now  growing  into  a  custom,  for  a  reason  of 
which  the  managers  ought  to  be  ashamed. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  another 
night  will  prove  fatal  to  this  unworthy  trifle, 
which  it  would  be  disgraceful  to  the  town  io 
tolerate  any  longer.' 

Km, i  i-H  Ortaa-Houst^- Oh !  Ck 
Mathews  !  as  you  i 
readers'  gratification, ; 
entertainmenr   on  a 
We  do  not  like  it—those  I 


le 
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don't  like  it,— nor  our  readers  do  not  like  i\ 
Who  that  has  given  every  muscle,  and  his 
whole  body  and  mind,  up  to  Momus  for  four 
hours,  can  bring  himself,  immediately  after- 
ward^, to  the  t.isk  of  fkithfull  v  recording  his 
whole  course  of  gratification  ;  and  yet  the 
public  expect  it.  Well,  then,  as  there  is  no 
alternative,  here  goes. 

We  have  often  thought  that  Sheridan  mutt 
have  been  the  happiest  man  in  the  world, 
when  he  saw  the  delight  which  oue  of  his 
ire  an  audience  ;  if  so, 
gratification  must  Ma- 
thews view  the  happy  faces  that  meet  hi*  eye 
in  every  direction,  when  he  gives  one  of  his 
entertainments ;  for,  in  the  case  of  Sheridan's 
comedies,  the  actors  share  in  the  merit,  but 
Mathews  is  '  himself  alone  f  and  we  be- 
lieve he  has,  in  the  last  six  years,  sent  more 
people  away  laughing  from  the  English 
Opera-House,  than  all  the  other  theatres  and 
acton  in  London  have  -done.  So  allied  is 
the  name  of  Mathews  to  htunow,  that  his 
very  name  sets  every  cockney  in  a  broad 
grin,  while  our  country  cousins  burst  into  a 
horse-laugh — but  enough  of  exordium. 

Mr.  Mathews,  whose  entertainments  are 
ever  various,  ever  new,  and  only  similar  in 
their  effects,  this  year  fives  us  what  he  calls 
his  iienuwandum  Rook,  which  those  per- 
sons who  know  his  keen  spirit  of  observa- 
tion will  expect  to  find  stored  with  good 
He  has,  as  he  says  of  one  or  hu 
ers  in  the  present  piece,  an  eye  that 
sees  every  thing,  and  a  pupil  in  that  eye 
that  forgets  nothing.    Mr.  Mathews  com- 
mences with  introducing  to  us  a  Mr.  Theo- 
philus  Outline,  an  amateur  artist,  who  '  car- 
ries his  pencil  in  his  eye,  and  his  pallet  in 
his  mouth,'  and  at  whose  suggestion  he 
gives  us  a  few  sketches  from  lus  Memo- 
rutubm  Book,  which  he  doubts  not  will 
draw.  Then  we  have  a  succession  of  charac 
ters  depicted  with  gTeat  skill,  and  introduced 
with  much  ingenuity:  there  is  Mr.  Alum 
(a  portrait  of  •  Ifc-aih  in  the  Pot,'  Accum, 
who  was  obliged  to  leave  the  country  on  ac- 
count of  .-lrrirm-ulating  leaves  from  other 
person's  Itooks).    Mr.  Alum  finds  poison  in 
every  thing,  and,  when  he  tees  a  person  about 
to  eat  or  drink,  bawls  out,  '  Beware,  that's 
poisonous ;  I've  analysed  it,  and  must  know :' 
he  particularly  annoys  his  uncle,  a  sensitive 
old  gentleman,  Mr.  Chyle ;  Mr.  Alum  de- 
clares that  he  ents  nothing,  drinks  nothing, 
and  only  tastes  food  in  order  to  analyse  it 
Mr.  Chyle  has  a  wife,  who  spends  her  whole 
time  and  his  property  in  charitable  offices, 
even  cutting  up  his  shirts,  in  order  to  supply 
convicts  with  lint.    Mr.  Allbut  is  auotritsr 
excellent  character,  who  is  always  on  the 
point  of  making  his  fortune,  but  hy  some  ac- 
cident fails ;  he  had  nearly  got  a  twenty 
thousand  pounds  priie — only  his  ticket  was 
the  next  number.  lie  reminds  us  of  the  Irish- 
who  was  nearly  killed  at  the  battle  of 
beim,  only  he  did  not  join  the  regiment 
three  days  after  it  was  fought.  Mr. 
Allbut  is  also  a  great  schemer :  he  endea- 
vours to  improve  on  the  ingenuity  of  the 
projector*  of  the  day,  by  proposing,  in  a  trip 
to  ihecrty,  *  the  New,  London,  Patent,  Ado- 
j  Company^*  to  go  by  steam, 


with  *a  twenty-barber  power;'  'a  New, 
Ixmdon,  Metropolitan.Sell-adjusting,  Dumb- 
bell Company :'  'a  Britidi  Mousetrap  Com- 
pany,' and  a  'Tunnel  Company'  to  the 
Ant.podcs,  through  which  passengers  and 
parcels  are  to  travel  to  the  other  side  of  the 
world,  through  the  oetitre  of  the  earth,  in  pa- 
tent '  suspension-buckets.'  He  complains 
that  the  numerous  New  Milk  Companies 
have  mono[>olized  atl  the  pumps  in  London ; 
that  the  Water  Ccmpanies  inundate  the  town, 
except  when  there's  a  fire,  and  then  they  are 
sure  net  to  intrude ;  and  recommends,  a  junc- 
tion of  the  two,  to  be  called  the  Milk  and 
Water  Company.  Among  other  vivid  por- 
traits of  life  which  Mr.  Mathews  draws,  is 
that  of  an  old  gentleman,  a  Mr.  MeUiusalem, 
who  observes  that,  in  lus  youthful  da^t,  a 
newspaper  would  serve  a  family  with  amuse- 
ment for  a  week,  but  now  it  takes  a  week  to 
read  a  newspaper.  In  those  ' 
too,  we  had  snow  io  Deoeail 
shine  in  May;  while,  now,  snow  comes  in 
March  and  sunshine  in  September.  Such 
is  the  entire  change  in  a'l  things,  that  youth, 
who  formerly  thought  of  nothing  but  love 
and  the  wedding-ring,  w  n 
by  fighting  and  the  prill  : .:  . 

In  some  respects,  this  entertainment  is  a 
continuation  of  Mr.  Mathews's  Youthful 
Dnyt,  and,  among  other  anecdotes,  he  relates 
one  of  his  Tonsonizing  an  old  Irish  watch- 
man, who  sat  in  his  box  reading  Pamtk,  by 
always  asking  him  '  What's  o'clock  V  when- 
ever be  passed  hjai ;  he  also  enlists  his  friends 
to  annoy  the  poor  fellow,  and  tins  affords  him 
an  opportunity  of  imitating  lira  ham.  Dickey 
Suett,  John  Kemble,  Muoden.  and  Pawcett, 
whose  varied  inquiry  of  'What's  o'clock?' 
excited  much  amusement.  Finally,  he,  Mr. 
M.,  was  apprehended  by  the  watchman, 
whose  complaint  at  Bow  Street  he  gives  in  a 
dialect  perfectly  Hibernian,  which  terminates 
unsuccessfully,  leaving  him  to  pay  five  shil- 
lings '  for  being  insolent  to  the  gentleman.' 

At  the  police-office,  Mathews  has  some 
good  hits  at  the  recent  dicta  of  the  judges  as 
to  the  illegality  of  police  reports,  and  the 
objection  to  a  man  confessing  his  crime  lie- 
cause  there  is  a  newspaper  reporter  that  will 
take  away  his  kameter.  Auothor  amusing 
character  in  the  Memorandum  Book  is  a  Ge- 
neral Babbington.  The  general  tells  a  story 
about  '  Colonel  Piper,'  and  *  Garrick,'  and 
'  Doctor  Johnson,'  and  '  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds,' the  point  of  which  is,  that,  from  his 
deficiency  ot  teeth  and  peculiar  style  of  enun- 
ciat.on,  not  more  than  oue  word  in  three" 
can  ever  be  heard.  Mathews  acts  this  little 
bit  admirably  ;  but  we  have  not  room  to  re- 
late the  adventure. 

The  piece  is,  as  usual,  interspersed  with 
songs.  The  first,  Memoranda  in  Confusion, 
facetiously  combines  the  most  heterogeneous 


mainingconlentsof  the  box  into  the  children's 
eyes  ;  the  gentleman  who  bends  the  boat-cu- 
shion round  his  back,  liecause  be  hat  the '  lum- 
bago ;'  and  another  boy  (as  the  procession 
passes  under  Westminster  Bridge),  who  lias 
got  his  head  through  the  balustrades,  ami 
cannot  get  it  back  again ;  all  these  are  points 
in  actual  life.    There  is  some  humour  in  the 
supjtosed  colloquy  on  tins  occasion.  Boy— 
with  his  head  through  the  balustrade  (mar- 
in*)— 'Oh  I  Oh!  What  will  become  of  w V 
Waterman  (passing  under  the  bridge,  in  a 
tone  of  commisseration}— *  Did  you  see  the 
show  when  it  started  V    Boy  (still  roaring)— 
'Oh  yes!  Oh  yes!— dear  me!'  Waterman— 
'Ah  I  then,  if  you  keep  your  head  where  you 
are,  you'll  be  like  to  see  it  when  it  come* 
back  again.'   The  boat  adventure  conclude, 
tragically :  Mr.  Brownrigg,  the  father  of  » fa- 
mily, is  suddeuly  missing ;  and,  after  a  ri  gor- 
ous search  throughout  the  wherry,  the  solu- 
tion is,  that  he  must  lu»ve  fallen  overboard 
unperceived ;  and  the  circumstance  would 
have  been  known  before,  only  another  ratter 
impertinent  gentleman  had  been  told  by  Mr. 
B.  not  to  notice  him  any  more  during  n» 
voyage. 

The  third  part  of  the  evening's  amuse- 
ment, which,  according  to  the  old  too  \ 
'  will  bear  the  morning's  reflection,'  is  ail- 
ed The  Crow*  I.nm  Ds.nukr, 
most  of  the  chiracters,  and  some  new  < 
particularly  Molly 

beggar  woman,  who '  has  walked  all  the  way 
from  ouU  Ireland  with  her  son  Thady  on  her 


ITS 


out,!  Ireland  with  her  son  Thady  < 
The  traditions  in  riersonal  anpear- 
ance,  voice,  and  character,  were  rapid  situ 
astonishing ;  we  were,  however,  most  pje*j*d 
with  a  sentimental  German  Cook,  who  weep; 
over  the  Sorrows  of  Werther,  and  ex  claims, 
'  Oh  Charlotte,  oh  Werther— what  it  is  to 
have  too  much  sensibility— I  moat  skiodmn 
tun  eels,— oh  Charlotte,  oh  Werther,— I  go 
put  detn  eels  io  the  pan.'    Brother  Simper, 


a  _ 

much  amusement,  as  indeed  did  the  whole 
of  the  performance.  The  audience,  which 
filled  the  house,  was  often  convulsed  with 
laughter,  and  rewarded  the  arduous  exertions 
of  Mr.  Mathews  with  the  loudest  applause. 

LITER ATURE  AND  SCIENCE. 

John  Young,  Eaq. — The  arts  have  lo»t  a 
valuable  supfiorter  in  the  death  of  this  gen- 
tleman. Mr.  Young  was  mezsotinto  engraver 
to  His  Majesty,  keeper  of  the  British  Insu- 


- 


matters.  The  Night  Coach  is  also  excellent, 
particularly  the  imitation  of  the  cad  and  a 
shivering  passenger,  who  mounts  outside, 


and  has  no  great  coat,  no  umbrella,  no  silk 
handkerchief,  and  but  one  glove.    The  song 
of  the  Sailing-Match  is  perhaps  the  best.  The 
arrangement  of  the  family  party,  of  nine  in  i 
tlie  boat — in  this  hist  song :  the  father's  taking  J 
a  pinch  of  snuff,  and  the  wind  carrying  the  re- 


tution,  and  I 
General  Bei 
an  artist.  His  outline  engravings  of  'the 
Stafford  and  other  distinguished  collectiotis 
of  pictures  are  a  valuable  addition  to  tV 
graphic  treasures'  of  the  country,  lie  was 
engaged  in  a  similar  work  on  the  pictures  at 
Carlton  Palace,  by  the  gracious  permits"" 
of  his  Majesty.  One  of  the  best  works  of 
Mr.  Young  is  a  Tneszotinto  print,  trass  a  pic- 
ture of  Mortimer,,  representing  the  memora- 
ble contest  between  Bronghtoft  and  Steven- 
son, Sir  Wm.  Wyodham's  coacrnnaB.  The 
manner  in  which  Mr.  Young  arranged  the 
pictures  generally  exhibited  in. 
Gallery,  Whether  the 
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tatners,  copies,  or  original  productions  of 
rathe  genius,  evinced  ms  taste,  judgment, 
Md  impartiality.  His  private  life  was  mark- 
ed by  good  sense,  good  humour,  varied 
knowWRR,  and  probity.  Mr.  Young  died, 
oo  the  7th  inst.,  at  his  house,  in  Charlotte 
Stteet,  Fittroy  Square. — Earning  paper. 

Fffh.1i  of  Vaccination  on  the  General  Mor- 
— There  exists  wen  at  the  present  day 
«i6aent  discrepancy  of  opinion  on  this  sub- 
ject to  make  every  thing  in  the  shape  of  re- 
spectable evidence  valuable.  M.  Casper's 
*ork  on  the  Influence  of  Vaccination  in 
Prussia  proves  that  not  only  the  mortality 
rang  infants,  but  even  the  general  mortality, 
las  been  incontestably  lessened  by  h  in  that 
uardom;  thus  disproving  the  idea  of  its 
naine  other  maladies  to  become  TOO  PC  fatal 
to  mankind.  The  following  important  con- 
tangos are  the  resuk  tsf  M-  Casper's  in  vesti- 


M.  The  small -pox  formerly  carried  off* 
fnw  one-twelfth  to  one-tenth  of  the  popula- 
te 

4  2.  Of  twelve  children  born  at  Berlin,  one 
formerly  perished  of  small-pox  ;  at  present, 
sctnore  dun  one  in  1 16  dies  from  the  same 
aust. 

'  S.  The  diseases  of  infancy  are  more  com- 
*»  than  before  the  introduction  of  vaccina  - 
Qoa,  because  the  number  of  infants  which 
T»e  ts  more  considerable  than  it  used 

b  be. 

4  4.  Those  diseases  formerly  destroyed  39 
3iSm%  in  100;  srt  present  only  34  in  100 
ptrisfcfcy  than:  »o  that  before  the  introduc- 
""oef  vaccination  51  children  in  100  died, 
*Mst  at  present  only  43  die  out  of  the  same 
*waWr:  There  is,  therefore,  a  sensible  di- 
"-maUon  in  the  mortality  among  infants  of  a 
fcadtraoe. 

1 5.  for  met  ly,  the  general  calculation  was 
of  an*  death  in  every  28  inhabitants ;  it  is  at 
protK  not  more*  than  one  in  34.  There  is, 
riwefore,  a  sensible  diminution  in  the  general 
■xxtsia*.' 

TV  French  Academy  have,  we  believe, 
•^•shstcd  M.  de  Chr.teannenf  to  collect  in- 
^■Taation  on  this  very  important  subject  in 

Fj — 
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°*i  r»CTS,  fASCIK,  AM)  a  (COLLECTIONS. 

'  rVay  M.,'  said  a  judge  to  a  counsel , '  are 
><>•  8M naul  for  the  prosecutor?"  'No, 
ta»  lord,  I  am  employed  for  the  prosecutor ; 
•hi  I  ua  eoucenied  for  the  prisoner.' 


Heport  of  a  committee  appointed  to  in- 
vestigate the  state  of  a  madhouse,  in  the  bo- 
rough of  B— — : 

isirnoifrTir. 
Your  committee  reports  that,  with  infinite  care. 
It  baa  mark'd  all  the  wants  of  essential  repair, 
In  tbe  madhouse  belonging  to  this  ancient  bo- 
rough, 

Aad  they  e'en  must  be  sucb  as  ore  mostly  eall'd 
thoroagti  | 

In  the  first  place,  the  *pptr  tcotki  all  must  be 
cbang'd, 

And  tbe  whose  of  the  inlet i  for  light  are  de- 
rmuged; 

In  short,  not  to  make  this  report  dull  and 
mazy, 

Tbe  whole  building  is  found  to  be  terribly 

crazy  !  J.  If.  L. 

The  Hippoerntk  Oath. — This  relic  of  re- 
mote antiquity  has  for  many  years  slipped 
from  the  common  view  of  the  profession. 
We  cannot  imagine  that  affording  it  a  place 
here  can  give  of*  nee  elsewhere  S— 

4 1  swear  by  Apollo  the  physician,  and 
;Esculapius  the  surgeon,  likewise  Ilygeia 
and  Panacea,  and  call  all  the  gods  and  god- 
rl eases  to  witness,  that  I  will  observe  and 
keep  this  underwritten  oath,  to  the  utmost  of 
my  power  and  judgment. 

'  I  will  reverence  my  master,  who  taught 
me  tbe  art.  Equally  with  my  parents,  will  I 
allow  him  things  necessary  for  his  support, 
and  will  consider  his  sons  as  brothers.  I 
will  teach  them  my  art  without  reward  or 
agreement ;  and  I  will  impart  all  my  ac- 
quirements, instructions,  and  whatever  I 
know,  to  my  master's  children,  as  to  my 
own;  and  likewise  to  all  my  pupils,  who 
shall  bind  and  tie  themselves  by  a  profes- 
sional oath,  but  to  none  else. 

'  With  regard  to  healing  tbe  sick,  I  will 
devise  and  order  for  them  the  best  diet,  ac- 
cording to  my  judgment  and  means  ;  and  I 
will  take  care  that  they  suffer  no  hurt  or  da- 
mage. Not  shall  any  man's  entreaties  pre- 
vail upon  me  to  administer  poison  to  any 
one; -neither  will  I  counsel  any  man  so  to 
do.  Moreover,  I  will  give  no  sort  of  medi- 
cine to  any  pregnant  woman,  with  a  view  to 
destroy  the  child.  Further,  I  will  comfort 
myself  and  use  my  knowledge  in  a  godly 
manner.  I  will  not  cut  for  the  stone,  but 
will  commit  that  affair  entirely  to  the  sur- 
geons. 

1  Whatsoever  house  I  may  enter,  my  visit 
shall  be  for  the  convenience  and  advantage 
of  the  patient ;  and  I  will  willingly  refrain 
from  doing  any  injury  or  wrong  from  false- 
hood, and  (in  an  es]»cial  maimer)  from  acts 
of  an  amorous  nature,  whatever  may  be  the 
rank  of  those  whom  it  may  be  my  duty  to 
cure,  whether  mistress  or  servant,  bond  or 
free. 

'  Whatever,  in  the  course  of  my  practice, 
I  may  see  or  hear  (even  when  not  invited), 
whatever  I  may  happen  to  obtain  knowledge 
of,  if  it  be  not  proper  to  repeat  it,  I  will  keep 
sacred  and  secret  within  my  own  breast. 

*  If  I  faithfully  observe  this  oath,  may  I 
thrive  and  prosper  in  my  fortune  and  profes- 
sion, and  live  in  the  estimation  of  posterity ; 
or,  on  breach  thereof,  may  the  reverse  be  my 
fate.'—  I>r.  G.  Smitk't  Anafytk  of  Medical 
Evidence. 


TO  A  LAXP  TORTOISE. 
Quid  raoniiu'  fiien",  ye  're  early  crecpin", 
Wf  head  erect  about  ye  peepin*. 
And  steady  ({-it  ye  always  keep  in, 

Aye  sure  an'  slaw  ; 
I  doubt  the  time  ye  uk'  to  sleep  in 
Is  unco  sma'. 

Your  crawlin'  pit,  me  aye  in  mind 
<>'  turtles  o'  the  human  kind  ; 
How  oiooy  crawler*  do  we  find 

'Mang  sons  o'  men, 
Wt'  thoughts  unto  the  earth  inclined 
Until  the  end  > 

Ye'd  live  a  hunder  years,  they  say, 
An'  atony  a  weary  mile  ye  gae, 
An'  ruony  a  bunder  eggs  ye  lay. 

Ye  queer  aulri  beast— 
Whilk  gies  tbe  suake,  your  mortal  fae, 
Fa'  mony  a  feast. 

Ah !  now  ye've  shut  yoursel'  up  tight— 
We  think  ye're  In  an  awtomc  plight, 
At  sceiu'  sic  an  unco  sight 

Asatny  queer  face  ; 
Gang  on  your  gate— I'm  oa  tbe  wight 

Wad  harm  your  race ! 
Aiblins,  I  might,  for  fun  or  fame, 
Just  carve  upo'  your  hard  auld  wnme, 
The  tssa  iniuals  o*  my  name  ; 

An'  wban  I  met  ye, 
Whilk  done,  nae  ither  right  I'd  claim, 

Than  down  to  set  ye. 
But  fare  ye  weel '.  I  now  maun  leave  ye  ; 
1  ken  my  ah  encc  will  na  grieve  ye  ; 
Wi*  jinghug  Scotch  I'll  na«  mairdeaveye. 
An'  itliers  too; 
I    So  ance  for  a'  I  freely  give  ye 
A  lang  adieu  ! 

Unite*"  States'  Paper. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

OtISj  concluding  notice  of  Mr.  Roscoe's  •  Italian 
Novelists,'  Street  Errata,  and  a  few  other  articles 
are  unaroi  lably  il<  fcired  until  our  uext,  when 
we  shall  give  a  biographical  memoir  of  the  lata 

l>r.  Parr. 

We  have  been  requested,  or  rather  called 
upon,  to  rrprint  the  original  plan  of  tbe  Literary 
timet  (e,  as  projected  by  Sir  Richard  Phillips  in 
I  HI  i,  and  adopted  three  years  afterwards  by 
his  most  inveterate  lival  in  trade,  who  had  pre- 
viously pirated  the  title  of  one  of  his  period)- 
c  ils.  We  shall  obey  the  call  and  give  it  in 
our  next. 

rr'orfci  fM/UnKed  rince  oar  taU  notice.—  Menioua 
of  Mad  ilc  Genii*.  1  vols.  18*.— Tmnainr.  nr  tlx  Man 
of  Rr6uriocut.  3  rota.  II.  IU  6d  —  Don  Gionooi.  in 
tsro  canto*  3a.  Oil — Ilatt's  Universal  Biography,  Sto 

vol.  I  —  Rrmaika  on  Joiul  Stxk  Comparus*  Calouel 

Berkeley  slid  li>«  Fitrmla,  3  rota  IBa — llowsrd'i  Beau 
tie*  of  Lileratuie,  a»  64. — Pari,1,  Medical  Chemistry, 
"to  Lain*' a  Travels  in  Africa.  8<o.  ISa  — Gray  a 

Work*.  1  vola.  SVo-  lie  ,  tue  paper,  84 1. — Mrmoara  ul 
Meiadrltntin,  Ti.  «  '  — The  Knrtaali  Craljtus.  4j  — Bill- 
ton',  lliatory  of  Batli  AbLry  CUurch.  imp  4to  V  ta  , 
medinm,  1/  ll>.— Advice  for  l'i)>i>(  lb«  Plans,  It. 
— Jaidiur'a  Outllaranf  l*li.lo*oj»Uic«J  Eduralioo,  lad 
edit.  8v».  to.  OaL — II.  It',  F'<nr  llundfed  Uacalmn  on 
ilia  I»( i d  Giaiania/.  2«. — llaalill't  riclrct  I'uets.  vol  I, 
Nnv.  M«— Virgadrn.raran.  Hstim  by  J.  II  .11.  n..—  Kb- 
durllom  or  tbe  Adrtnturas  ot  Major  fUrav > .  3  mis.  lis. 
— Talnf  r  FJIen,  IvaSS  'a  — Sctwllcr's  Latin  Grammar, 
S  Pols  30a. — Juox't  Continuation  of  HauM  sud  8taol- 
kit,  3  vola  S4r — I  Irmcutary  TVwhptioa  of  lb«  Arts, 
toaay  of  Ibc  Brsta,  If  — r>mitli'«  CsUchisaa  aa  tlx  ■ 
Works  of  Ciratinu,  ISsno.  oof— 1st  Basil's  L^cl  urts  ou 
the  History  of  Christ.  3  rots.  36a.— Uara>?»  QssnvtssJ 
of  lUligioa.  Si  — Ttlcsnaco.  tradolto  da  IVtroo,.  1  vols. 
0i  — Byroo  *a  Italia  al  istMst,  14a.  Stjiii  i  I'ain- 
paiao  la  itiuaia.  2  Uu — Cousrav't  Tsls>  of  lbs 
Ardtancs,  St.— Tbe  VUkaaof  Uadaa.  Ss.  H  Halasti. 
3  vols.  ISa. — La  Ufatiada  i Wkiiliueliaiu  a  Frtu.b 
Classics),  3s.-Si.cuIh  Dibisra,  3  vols  Sto  34.,  Iar(s 
paper,  si. 
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In  4  few  day*  will  be  iikUitl.nl,  Hi*  Second  Fditiun  of 

THK  QUARTERLY  THEOLOGK  Al. 
REVIEW,  and  ECCLESIASTICAL  RECORD. 
Nomber  I.  price  6*. 
Printed  for  C.  ami  J.  tin. net 
r,Pnll 


Yard,  and  Wstriloe  Place, 
of  t1ii«  menu  a 


St  tW.  Church- 


Ibe  coor*. 


Tbi.d.yl., 

S;T.  HUBERT:  or.  the 
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Printed  fttr  Ceo  B  M  lmuk.fr  ln-M»..  Law. 


This  day  it  publishes!,  in  pstat  tfo  price  Sa. 

rALKS     OF  AHDENNES 
By  H  D  CONWAY. 
Printed  for  Geo.  D  Wbiltakee.  Arc-Maria  Lane. 


Tli it  day  it  published,  in  fbolscsp  Bto,  price  fla. 

THE  VISION  of  HADES;  or,  the  Ra- 
tion Inhabited  by  the  Depart*  Spirit,  of  tbe 
Bleased;  with  cursory  Note*.  Theoloirical  and  Mrta 
pbrtrcal.    T«  -Inch  ia  added,  the  VISION  of  NOO*>. 

F.iated  far  Gao.  B.  WbttUkct.  Are-Mark*  Lane- 
la  a—  thick  rtltt,  poal  8ro  16a,  6*d.  bcrarda,  a  pew 
■lid  frralW  iitiprorrd  ediliua  of 

OF  PHI 

I^C,  il I n*f  r  >t fil 
3IC  Ci\8»  ii 
Glasgow,  together  wdii  Obeenratuina  on  tbe 
tiiey  of  extending  the  Practical  System  to  other  Act 
demical  P  " 


MARY  OF  SCOTLAND  AND  1 

litis!  JMI  W1  IwlltTi,  piIVC  I  *>».  HflwliBS, 

THE  CASE  of  MAIIV  QUEES  of 
SOOTS.and  of  EL17jnETn  Ql'ELN  of  BUG- 
LAND.  Legally,  Briefly,  and  Historically  stated  :  em- 
bracing tbe  Aitroroa*  Life  ml  the  Vuagin  Queen,  ami 
nkntfjiog  her  wtlh  all  tbe  pi  nt  IIiaI  led  to  Mac,  a 
Ruin  and  Murder.  Willi  an  Account  of  the  Iat*l  Mo- 
mr  .it*  of  Mary,  her  Letter  to  Elisabeth,  and  DavWu't 
A|ii.l"»j  almul  the  Death-Wan  tut.  That  whole  drawn 
from  State  Patten  and  nvoat  autlrenlt*  aware**.  : 

By  111  '. it  CaMPDLX**.  UUD  FAS 
Piintatd  fur  Sberwot*),  J<*n*ti,  »u  rl  Co.  Pats*  ouster  Row 
Where  alto  may  be  had. 
The  LOVE  I.F.TTUU  of  MART  QUEEN  of 
SCOIS  to  JAMES  EARLof  llirTHWELU  with  her 
Lore  Buutsett  and  Marriage  C  utractt.  aitd  a  History 
of  Mar)  .  Trial  hef.irr.  Queen  laiiAlretlt.  af  Hampton 
Court.  Second  Edition,  in  one  rojume,  otto,  price  13a. 
iu  buardi.   


vfttai 
of  lib*** 

in  the  >..i..'- 
after  the 


Incomparably  r 
late.)  for  Aoulc 
of  Society. 

im.ora's 

r  BOUQ 

£*  lot.   Tlu«  excellent  collect! 
oaiets,  eomptaied  of  Flowers,  to  be  bad 

,'^7r.-"""/J7r'7..^»r'^r/'r»...^  .  .      Month;  l«trfully  and  .ec.ratery  Colo_._   

efV  TLINES  OF  PHILOSOPHICAL  Using  Plaass.  Tbeymay  ale.  be  had « p.  raid  y.  ami 
\J   EDUCATION.  Illustrated  by  tbe  Method  of    ed  on  stiff  DrawingPaper,  prica  »t.  each.  Sab.**!* 

Teaching  the  LOGIC  CLASS  in  the  Uuisersiiy  of    orenpsiug  10  inches  by  ft   

HORTICULTURAL  IlKAt  TlWi  or.  Correet  Por- 
traits from  tbe  Flower  Garden,  coloured  after  the  lie- 
ins;  Planti;  half  buMad,  royal  'olio,  £%■  la.  Twelve 
Subjects,  each  occapyirrf  13  iarbea  by  »>.  To  be  hod 
aeparalelv.  prtre  aa.  aarh. 

POO TSTEP8  OF  FLORA ;  or.  the  Art  of  Flewi 
Paintmir  rendered  aaty.  Iu  Sit  Nambara,  price  la  6J 
mcI.  ,  or  neatly  lwJf.lK.and.  10a.  6d 

Pnbl.thed  by  aad  for  W  Cole,  ID.  Ne^rgaie  Straat. 
and  may  be  olttainad  of  all  Dookaod  PrialteLVrt. 


aeerlaia  AtMitinna 
irt  1. on  in  tTairertitiet 
By  GKORGE  J ARDI.NE.  A.  M  .  F  R  ft.  E 
Profeeaur  of  Lagie  and  Rhetoric  in  Ibat  Uuieereity. 
^  rented  far  (Miter  and  B..yd.  Edlnbrtrfhi  and  Goo. 


Thlt  day  ia  puhllabed.  Part  V.  of 

•yilE  ANIMAL  KINGDOM,  Lkacrihcd 

A  and  Arrauiretl  in  conformity  With  itt  OrKaniution. 

By  tbe  HA  11(1  N  OfJVlER.  stc.  ke.  k.c. 
VTtth  additional  DeMriptioot  of  all  the  Speciee  hi- 
therto Mined,  of  many  not  before  noticed,  and  other 
original   Matter,  by    Edward   Griffith.  F  L.  S.  and 
othera;  embalhthed  with  nnnvroaa  tpletidid  Enrrrtv 


p.|ft,  ebwfle  from  lirinv  Sui-jrett  in  the  Mnaenm  of 
Sttaral  Uittory  in  Pari*,  end  other  Collection*.  Demy 
4IO.  with  early  linpreteioni  of  the  Pltlet.  on  India  ait. 
per.  pr.ee  3«t.  earh  Part ;  in  royal 8»o.  with  Ibe  Plate* 

p^^l^!'|Ui.a>,*U,*^■         "  P,*">*  '"  **m> 


And.  on  tbe  lit  «f  May  next  wUI  he 
rmr  fto  Part  I.  (the  whole  to  be  inclu 
of  a  TraoalaCron  of 


dcre 


It. 


in 

I  iu  10  Partaj. 


IimOSSLMKNS  POSSILEI  ..f  Ihr  BARON  CI  VIF.R 
-  la  annsatneing  the  OmitfoaMion  of  tbe  Animal  Rinrr- 
doru.  and  tbe  Comnteneement  of  Ibe  Foeeil  Oateoiagy. 
the  Editor  baa  the  t.luf.cUon  of  atallng,  that  tlteae 
Workt  wiH  In  future  he  boiirturerf  with  oeeaa  ooal  aid 
tram  the  B«r.m  Cutler  hutteelf.  who  baa  moat  littenlly 
•tiered  to  ronimuuicale  to  the  Editor  auch  new  facta 
end  duKorenet,  both  tn  exitti ■■%  and  in  fotail  onpatn la- 
tino, at  may  arlac  pending  the  publication  of  the 
Wortt.  Tbe  t  rantlatmn  of  the  Juttlr  celebrated  The- 
ory of  tbe  Earth,  which  fmtna  Uic  Litroductury  Dn- 
coorae  to  tbe  Oatemen.  Fi-Mllea,  will  he  from  the  lit- 
roe*  Manuscript,  with  iray.rMaut  Edition,  tad  nwreo 

^^«tah.'"W  * 

offered  the  oat  of  bit  ImraettM  collection  of  origiual 
drawlijg*.  now  exctwdiog  0000  tnectet.  logelher  with 
I, it  ft,*n  on  many  genera  of  the  Mammireraua  Tribrt. 
The  Monograph  on  Ibe  Antelope,  with  a  great  number 
of  new  tpeoet.  will  be  frotu  bit  pen.  and  Ibe  fiijmt. 
enllrelt  from  h't  peacil. 

No  additioaa  to  tlte  Foratil  Oaleology  will  ba  iatert- 
ad,  except  tboac  of  iu  illistrkaii  Author;  and  the 
trarittatlon  will  be  aa  literal  aa  the  correapoudlng  Mi- 
orna  of  the  two  laagaagea  will  allow.  Ttie  pUtet  wiU 
be  engrared.  if  l->aaibl..  in  .  lunenor  ttyle  to  tltoat  of 

!!oVrab|  iUhU  Kie*b"  ■'"Wi,h«,,  •*»«•». 

1  THHHr^'  °*3  B  ^'Uaatr.  Ara-Maria  Lane, 

"~        I :  •   •       •  -  t.'-iT-  "  :  .  i 


VALUABLE    STANDARD  WORKS, 
pabiithed  by  H  VT«HFR.  M<  " 
tfondoti    Sadd      bliMwtud  and 

S'nui.l. in  an  I  M  i'aliaJI.  Stationer*'  Hall  Coart ;  and  by 
all  Bnoatrtlfrt  in  the  Unite  I  Kingd'tm  and  Abroad. 

I.  The  IMPERIAL  MAGAZINE,  or  Cmanendlam 
of  Rcligioua,  .Mora I,  a ud  l*hiUatotibiawl  Knowledge; 
nubltthcdqn  the  6r-l  "t  every  Monlli,  with  an  elegtnl 
Print  or  Portrait  I"  each  nawtter.  Priee  la  January  I, 
containa  a  tinaing  hkeneaa  af  De.  Biraback,  M  D. 

The  lui|>eraat  Magailue.  thoi.gh  ee-entlally  religmna. 
i*  omUrr  no  tectanan  control ;  it*  article*  arc  no  men  tat 
and  d nre rtiiad  |  il*  ratwwa  ate  dicuted  udely  by  the 
clurarUr  of  tbe  ItuhhraUanj  that  paaa  uo  ler  ita  ordeal 
of  crincitm;  and  in  plate,  are  executed  in  a  at)  la  of 
tupriiar  elegante  and  correct  neat. 

Odd  Volume,  of  1 1  IU.  IV.  V.  and  VI.  may  be  .had  ia 
boardt.  price  l'lt  Od.  each,  and  aeao  single  ntuubert ; 
It* I  Volume  I  cannot  bweupplied, except  to  those  who 
take  complete  eels.  Clean  copra*  of  Voiume  1.  win  Ira 


«  PANORAMA  of  SCIENCE  and  ART.  EroUac. 
iag  the  Hwiettaea  of  ArjricuUure  and  Gaidealnc.  An: In- 
tel lure,  Atlr.iuomy,  ChnuUtry,  Electricity.  Hydr>a4a- 
tict,  Mecbanlct.  kc  ;  tbe  Arta of  Buualiag.  Clock -ork, 
OtttillatKtn,  Drawing,  Gilding  and  Hi  Serin;,  fcc  ;  ajtd 
Mitcellaueout  Selection  of  interetti 


ng  and  usefal 

Edition.  By 


IBS 


MofPRAC- 

i km 


AT.  MEITIMIlWeaaV  Firen,.-.. . 

a'  a.    Tatern.  en  Priday,  the  IVth  of  Febratry,  .  ■»; 
for  tbe  porpoteof  takittg  Into  ce^raideistiea  tbt »»)»- 
riieiKy  Of  eatebf  kahitig  a  Bactaty  tar  the  Eareoarag totiit 
af  L.U.aturc ^  ^  ftf  ^ 

It  was  Reaolvod.— That  the  anaVrmoitieaatd  Orarlt- 
men  da  ( ■tai  a  Oommitlre  of  Dtrartrara,  mr  Ibe  I 
of  eatTTing  the  pfau  then 

"rfcwoTt'hel 

William  Hiilmea,  Eial. 
Vniliam  Jtadd,  E«f 
William  Kiugdom.EtCj 
Herbert,  Mayo,  EetJ. 

Proapectotet  mar  be  obtai 
AUittOn  and  Handicby,  tb*  ! 
Freeman'.  Court,  Cornwall, 
ralionafor  share*  may  be  BMC.  . 
of  Merest,  when  the  Mbacrrptinn  wWI  be  daaaLaaJM* 
anulicaalt  be  informed  of  the  nnuiuer  of  sharrta1"-*' 
3  c-.eb,  Ihe  1 


Proceaars  and  Exnarimoiita.  Ta 
J  .met  Smith    With  49  iltnttratlre  Eugraringa  t  rule 
Sen.  £1  tat.  I  to*  nit,  or  14  Ptrla.  9t  aVf  each 

X  The  MECHANIC,  or.  COM 
TlCAl.  INVENTIONS,  fee.  4ic. 
*  twit.  Svo  price  jf  I  Ita  board 
Illustrated  by  |gfl  Eagraaing*. 

This  work  coutaiut  upwards  of  two  baudradarticlas. 
srraugrd  under  the  following  haads:  I.  Manufacture! 
awl  Trade,  ft.  PhiUwepUicitl  Appaektat  aud  Fine  Aria. 
X  lltualaud  Drntetttc  Eoitumy,  and  Mtacelktnlas.— 
Tbe  merits  of  this  work  will  be  beat  appreciated  by  iu 
being  known  that  it  has  already  gone  through 
very  large  rttit*  >ue 

4  The  CA1TIV1TY.  SUFFERINGS,  and  ESCAPE 
of  JAMES  SCFRRY ;  who  a ..  detained  a  Prisonrr.dur- 
irtg  Tea  Years  in  the  dominions  of  Hyder  Ali  ami  Tin- 
new  Saiti  Wr<li*n  by  lUmaatf.  Uoso.  with  a  Pats 
trait.    Price  Sa.  lid.  boardt. 

3000  of  this  (nUre.lin»  Work 
V.  Tba  OLD  ARM-CHAlRiwf.  B 
■MtMfaT. 


This  day 


it  rsnblisbod, 
stoerable 


THE  FINGERPOST. 

L    ftOtn  Jolia-O-Gratt'i  to  tba  UaaTaBW.  *i 
•  Qtud  tinre*!   "  Miitetyam"  eehnf 
Priuteal  for  Willises  Cob),  10.  NewgtU  ttrtei 


SUPERIOR  DRAWING- BOOKS 
S'  a^'ie'rTtfto^.J  uTbera1 

l.OTLDlES, FOREIGN  and  ENGLISH 
o  By  calvert. 


Imperial  4tn  balf  Imararl.  a?l 
Tlieae  Hlitdie*  couakttaf  ftt  anlsjorts.  each  aatni 
IA  toe  be*  by  19.   Tbay  sway  ataat  be  bad  la  Six  . 

hers,  at  4a  each 

ft  RURAL  SCENERY  r  4>1onrrd  I 
Irouad,  imperial  ita  £1  Ba  1  T 

icrl*,  each  occu|iyiag  7  inche*  I 
o«  V.gnette*.  n»T  be  had  «T,t, 
3  MY  SKliTCn  BfXMCt 

%  C ALVEirr* INITIATr^TDitAM^Nfrr)^* 
by  which  Learner,  may  tench  Ihanr-Wes  Ibe  Btniet' 
of  Ibat  eleg.ul  Aeaa^sdiatrrtaewt.  In  It  NuinbtOM  ■ 
it|  mi.  la  each  1  and  six  coloured.  •*.  Od.  oath. 

»  VIEWS  FROM   NAU-RK:  by  CaJ**»rtb.H 
boand.  imperial  4to-  loa    Tb awecrn. »-**  «(  " 
occupying  0  inches  by  6 ;  and  asay  be  bad  teftaMttJ 
printed  on  tinted  KKrSihM^ 


Prioted  foe  W 


FORSYTH'S  MEDICAL 

This  day  is  published,  price  0*.  »*■"*, 

THE  NEW  LONDON  MEDIC  A 
POCK  KT  BOOR.  *«fdaiaing.  in  A^hft« 
Order,  lb*  Caw***,  SyuiHtaea*.  anat  TMI ■■  ■  " 
rases.  Use  Properties.  Dote*.  a>odw»  af 
kc  of  the  principal  Medici  net  Subatancu, 
wtttr  the  latest  .Ifeeat n.rr»  of  the  e^*i*tS*i  .  ,  . 
tn  Appaatdia  of  Select  Pretcripiiow.  in  Medrriwr^' 
gery.  aad  M.dwifrr*.  iacladinK  lb*  New  rreovb  Mo 
r  mea.  T»ttt.  Pabton..  Mnfl  fc*  I  fSSfmZ 
Soarce  af  Reference  fur  Junior  PraaUtaottraTt,  OMt 

Surgeon.  Aatbnf  of'  m'rtsxtbitJ^U  MtMrCtl  D 
i»*>H3ry,  kc. 

Printed  for  Sherwood,  Jones,  and  Co  

Where  ulsn  mar  be  had.  kry  tbe  *•■*(  Aalhcr. 

1  XT  NEW  SlllWWa^ 
beiag  a  Practical  and  Famdtsr 
of  Dtaeate*  generally,  oft  a  a 
plan,  coittarning  Opinion*  of  U 
titioner*.  with  •  grrsat  tsrieay  of 
tsnna;  brief  Expo*. Lout  of  IJsrtatJWP 
prtre  Or  r»  1n  bratrr** 

ft.  Tba  NATO 
or  Practical  Ruk... 

tas*6dUtn^atSt  ^^^^  °' 


Tbiayaatwr  i*  published  early  oq  Saturday,  price  Od. ;  or  lOd.  if  port  free;  Country  »imI  Foreign  Reader*  may  btr* 
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K-ytt  tntti  f«  tht  prtttrt  Suntbtr  •—KtrifTn:  Gatotta*  and  Gfarttka,  177  i  Sty  fvsn  Sketch**,  ISO;  Roaroc's  Italian  SowliiU,  HI i  fc-«ur'»  Hl.t .'!•<•  l-xr  • 
» to  Romii,  l«t  TW  Diary  af  limrv  Taoun.  lift;  LcUrra  far  lb«  BrnrAt  nl  port"|»iH»,  tSC .  Jol.»ii»  Oa»l<».  I»fl;  KHifiotii     Metiers.  1WV,  Holitude  mi  the  Mitt.1.  ISS 
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REVIEW  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

Ciartia  <t*d  Gravities 

sntO&ttcd.  ByoDeoftbe 

1035.   Loudon,  1825 

Mi.  Jam w  Sanm,  who,  with  his  brother 
Hondo,  wrote  the  Rejected  Addresses,  now 
m  iheir  teens  of  editions,  ho*  fairly  disap- 
lus;  from  the  manner  m  which  Gai- 
ind  Gravities  has  been  announced  and 
we  exacted  a 
from  this  spirited  and  arousing 
f,  instead  of  which,  we  hare  a  mere  col- 
iwtirjB  of  articles  from  The  New  Monthly 
M»nane  and  other  periodicals;  many  of 
jta*  are  extremely  well  known,  and  not  a 
«  me  shortest  pieces  have  run  the  gnimt- 
m  of  the  daily  newspapers.  This  is  certain- 
^  i  coaplitmotary  merit,  and,  in  good 
there  are  few  of  the  essay*  or 
;s,  of  which  we 
Nicholas  Bray, '  I 
that  before,  yet  roost  of  them 
**1  hatr  a  second  reading.  Gaieties  and 
ibes  is  a  good  lounge-book,  well  raited 
**  •  postchaue,  a  parlour  window,  or  the 
3MeHooaw  of  ministers  of  state,  Rank 
'wiitis,  tad  all  other  eentlemen  who  make 

*  t»sst  of  keeping  their  visitor*  waiting ;  as 
'  -ambers  of  Parliament,  a  new  election  is 

*  Mar  *  hand,  that  they^are^courteous 

"irtjeularly  electors)  as  soon  as  possible,  or 
3*^?  as  soon  as  their  servants  will  let  them. 

M.  ts  way  therefore  keep  their  copies 
^TV  Gaieties  and  Gravities  to  read  during 
-**t  on  a  Turnpike.  Rail-Road,  or  Canal 

an. 

The  author,  in  a  brief  preface,  says,  if  he 
**  asked,  '  Why  such  productions  (many  of 
very  frrvolotw  in  their  nature),  should 
**  reserved  from  that  fate  which  condemns 
*'  nwch  literature  of  better  quality  to  be 
fagrtrre,  he  is  really  unprepared  with 
vwrer ;  unless  it  may  be  surmised  that 
***  IVf^Ua^tness  may  keep  there  awhih- 
■*^oi  jinking,  as  straws  and  bubbles  will  float 
those  waters  of  oblivion  wherein  things 
'f  greater  weight  and  value  are  daily  doomed 
he  engulfed.    He  may  urge  in  cttenu- 
^•on,  that  he  is  only  following  the  example 
**Wf  penodiealists,  whose  collections  have 
J  received  by  the  pub- 
lse  may  atHTioce  a  plea 
wtetever  may  be  the 
•  readers,  will  consider  valid, 
JJw  be  ventures  upon  the  present  work  at 
v  wbertanon  of  bis  puhlisher.' 
We  have  already  stated,  and  the  author  in- 


appeared,  and  ruanv  of  them  very  recently, 
in  Tlie  New  Monthly  Magazine ;  some  of 
them,  however,  arc  older  acquaintances. 
Thus,  in  the  '  Uint  to  Pedestrians,'  the  author 
lias  introduced  rules  for  joking  in  com- 
pany, which  were  printed  in  a  review  of 
some  Jest  Book  (we  believe)  in  Cumber- 
land's London  Review :  hut  it  is  a  very 
clever  article,  and  will  bear  printing  and 
reprinting  frequently  before  the  publ'ic  will 
be  weary  of  it.  The  poeticat  pieces  are,  ge- 
nerally, ingenious  versifications  of  some  old 
and  well-known  anecdote  or  joke;  the  essays 
are  all  of  a  lively  and  often  a  satirical  cha- 
racter. Hie  peculiar  talents  of  the  author 
are  too  well  known  to  render  it  ne- 
cessary we  should  expatiate  on  them ;  we 
shall,  tlicrefore,  transfer  three  of  his  papers 
into  our  Chronicle.  The  first  U  a  Joe  Miller 
in  verse : — 

'TH«  EJCCtlSnMAN  IX  FRANCE. 

« A  Frenebtmn  seeing,  as  he  wsJk'd, 

A  friend  of  his 
Cried  "Hem!" 
An  Englishman 

One  of  those  I 
In  every  sen-porl 

Prepared  to  take  and  give 
Psttly,  perhaps,  because  they 
About  as  much  of  French  as  Oreek, 

And  partly  from  the  want  offense  ! 

*  The  Briton  thought  this  exclamation 
Meant  some  reflection  on  his  nation, 
So  bustling  to  tbe  Frenchman's  si  do, 
M  Mounseer  Jack 
"Pourquui  vous 

passe1" 
Eyeing  the  querist  with  his 
The  Gaul  replied, " 
Pourquoi  vous  pi 
"  Hem  ?"  * 

The  following  essay  will  remind  the  reader 
of  one  on  the  same  subject,  by  Charies  Lamb, 
of  which,  however,  it  is  no  ' ' 


Frog,"  he  fiercely  cried, 


'When  they  who  lived  to  puff,   by  fortune 
cross'd, 

Must  puff  to  live ;  when  they  whose  fame 
was  spread 
From  pole  to  pole  are  in  oblivion  lost, 

And  having  others  ptoch'd,  are  pineb'd  for 
bread;— 

When  by  more  sad  reverse  they're  environ 'd 

Than  any  told  of  emperor  or  caliph, 
And  they,  who  once  toupees  and  queues  have 
iron'd, 

Must  mind  their  Pa  and  Q  s  to  'sea  pethe 
bailiff, — 

Well  may  they  cry—"  The  age  that  treats  us 
thus, 

When  most  un-barber'd  is  most  barherous." 
1  In  tracing  the  changes  produced  by  the 
alteration  of  human  habits  in  the  different 


ages  and  nations  of  the  world,  nothing  is 
affecting  than  to  contemplate  the  re- 
to  which  whole  classes  of  our  fcllow- 


are  exposed  by  sudden  fluctuations 
of  fashion ;  and  in  all  the  sad  records  of 
prostration  from  eminence  and  favour  to  ob- 
scurity and  neglect,  we  doubt  whether  any 
can  offer  a  more  melancholy  contrast  than 
tlie  past  and  present  situation  of  our  bar- 
bers. With  the  enjbaltners  of  the  dead,  and 
forgers  of  armour  for  tlie  living,  whose  "  oc- 
cupation's gone,"  we  sympathise  no  more 
than  we  shall  with  the  keepers  of  lottery 
offices,  who  will  shortly  be  in  the  same 
predicament:  their  pursuits  are  associated 
with  death,  blood,  and  rapine ;  but  the  bar- 
ber's profession  f^for  by  a  statute  of  Henry 
the  Eighth,  it  is  termed  a  science  and  a 
mystery)  hold*  affinity  with  ever)'  tiling  that 
is  gentle,  touching,  and  endearing.  Perhaps 
it  would  not  be  too  much  to  a/farm  that  the, 
civilisation  of  a  state  cannot  be  measured  by 
any  surer  criterion  than  the  estimation  in 
which  these  professors  are  held;  and  that  we 
may  not  lie  deemed  overweening  in  our 
veneration  for  their  craft,  we  will  cudtavour 
to  support  our  assertion  by  such  historical 
evidence  as  more  i 
recollection. 

1  Beginning  with  the  Jews,  as  the  most  an- 
cient people,  and  one  to  whom  the  barber  * 
soothing  influence  was  utterly  unknown,  we 
may  remark  that  their  whole 
tissue  of  violence,  horror,  and  I 
which  finally  condemned  them  to  became  a  re- 
jected race,  a  doom  from  which  a  portion  of 
them  have  escaped,  in  modem  days  Iry  subject- 
ing themselves  to  those  great  emitters,  the 
wielders  of  the  razor ;  while  the  lower  Orders, 
who  still  wear  the  badge  of  reprobation  upon 
their  chins,  continue  in  a  state  of  compara- 
tive barbarism.  And  yet  the  dangers  of  this 
adherence  to  their  hair  were  manifested  to 
at  a  very  early  age.  When  David 
nbassadors  to  the  king  of  the  Aronic- 
nites,  he  cut  off  one  half  of  their  beards 
from  the  side  of  the  face,  as  the  greatest  in- 
sult he  could  offer,  aud  in  this  plight  es- 
corted them  back  to  their  master — an  indig- 
nity which  could  not  have  been  inflicted 
had  their  chins  been  in  a  more  advanced 
state  of  civilization.  Joah,  the  chief  cap- 
tain of  David,  seeing  Absalom  hanging  upon 
an  oak-tree  by  the  hair  of  the  head,  pierced 
him  to  deatli ;  and  the  same  Joah,  while  he 
took  Amassa  by  the  beard  to  kiss  it,  treach- 
erously plunged  a  poniard  into  his  body, — 
two  acts  of  barbarity  which  coitld  not  ha\e 
been  perpetrated  had  the  victims  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  benign  practitioners  of  the 
scizzors  and  die  razor.  The  men  most  re- 
markable for  their  hair 


scem'to  have  been 
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always  the  most  hardened  in  iniquity,  and 
(o  have  been  generally  singled  out  for  some 
calamitous  fate.  To  that  of  Absalom  wc 
have  already  adverted ;  S  imson,  whose 
nretiRth-was  in  ^lus  ^hsir,  after  having  been 

aid  Esau,  another  hairy  man,  is  expressly 
stated  by  St  Paul  to  have  been  a.  profane 
p'rson,  and  one  hated  of  God. 

'  During  the  most  barbarous  period  of 
their  history,  that  is  to  say,  up  to  the  time  of 
'Alexander  the  Great,  the  Greeks  wore  their 
beards;  but  that  prince  ordered  the  Mace- 
donians to  be  shaved,  lest  this  appendage 
should  afford  a  handle  to  their  enemies — a 
most  sufficing  reason,  for  one  can  hardly 
conceive  a  less  enviable  situation,  than  to 
find  a  vigorous  adversary  grasping  your 
beard  with  his  left  hand,  and  flourishing  a 
svrord  over  your  head  with  his  right.  The 
Conqueror  himself,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  so  polished  and  magnanimous  a 
character,  kept  a  special  barber  in  his  house; 
and  the  same  is  recorded  of  Julius  Catsar, — 
Mn  evidence  of  refinement  and  good  taste  for 
which  the  latter  was  abundantly  rewarded, 
for  at  a  prand  entertainment  which  he  gave 
to  Cleopatra,  this  identical  barber  lieing,  as 
'Plutarch  says,  "  led  by  hit  natural  caution 
t>  inquire  into  every  thing,  and  to  listen 
every  where  about  the  palace,"  overheard 
'Abulias  the  general,  and  Photinus  the  eu- 
nuch, plotting  against  his  master,  whose  life 
he  saved  by  giving  immediate  iufoTmation 
of  the  conspiracy.  His  successors,  to  this 
hour,  "it  may  be  remarked,  are  equally  in- 
quisitive, and  not  less  faithful  to  their  em- 

'  That  the  barber's  shop  wa«  the  common 
resort  of  newsmongers  .in  the  most  polished 
days  of  Alliens,  is  attested  by  the  way  in 
which  they  first  learnt  the  great  defeat  of 
their  general  Micias  at  Syracuse.  A  stranger 
who  landed  in  the  Piraeus,  mentioned  this 
event  as  he  sat  to  be  shaved,  and  the  barber, 
before  he  could  communicate  it  to  any  one 
else,  running  into  the  city  to  inform  the  ma- 
gistrates, was  interrogated  from  whom  he 
received  the  intelligence :  not  being  able  to 
•give  any  satisfactory  answer,  he  was  seized 
as  a  Torger  of  false  news,  fastened  to  the 
wheel,  and  put  to  the  torture,  which  lie  en- 
dured with  tonsorial  fortitude  till  several 
credible  persons  arrived,  who  fully  confirmed 
his  statement, — another  testimony  to  the 
real,  constancy,  and  veracity,  by  which  the 
class  has  ever  been  distinguished. 

•  Pliny  observes,  that  up  to  the  454th  year 
of  Home,  precisely  the  most  uncivilized  pe- 
riod of  their  empire,  the  Komans  had  no 
barbers ;  but  that  at  that  epoch.  P.  Titrinus 
imported  a  supply  of  these  artists  from  Si- 
cily. He  adds,  that  Scipio  Africanus  was 
the  first  who  introduced  the  fashion  of  shav- 
ing every  day, — an  improvement  which  con- 
fers additional  credit  on  that  illustrious  per- 
sonage. The  fourteen  first  emperors  con- 
tinued this  laudable  practice,  until  the  reign 
of  Adrian,  who,  for  the  purpose  of  conceal- 
ing some  ugly  scars  upon  his  £>ce,  resumed 
the  long  beard.  Julian  the  apostate,  it  is 
said,  drove  aQ  the  barbers  from  bis  court, 

of  evincing  that 


his  love  of  beards  was,  at  least,  commensu- 
rate with  his  haired  of  the  Christians  ;  both 
equally  derogatory  to  his  memory.  Of  his 
uncivilized  habits  and  inattention  to  cleanli- 
ness, we  may  sufficiently  judge  by  his  con- 
descending to  joke  about  the  nopulousnes.* 
of  his  beard ;  and  though  there  may  be  some 
merit  in  his  only  noticing  the  lampoons  of 
the  people  of  Antioch,  by  writing  against 
them  his  celebrated  Misopogon,  or  lieard- 
haler,  it  would  have  been  much  better  never 
to  have  deserved  their  satire.  He  wanted 
but  a  barber  and  a  confessor,  to  have  made 
him  a  great  character. 

'  The  Lombards,  or  Longobordi,  so  called 
from  the  length  of  their  beards,  were  of 
course  enemies  to  the  barbers,  and  it  is  un- 
necessary to  add  that  they  were  a  cruel,  fe- 
rocious, and  savage  race.  Peter  the  Great, 
of  Russia  was  so  impressed  with  the  im- 
portance of  barbers  in  polishing  a  nation, 
that,  when  he  set  about  civilizing  his  sub- 
jects, one  of  his  first  edicts  was  to  command 
them  to  cut  off  their  beards,  and  government 
operators  were  appointed,  with  instructions 
to  shave  the  refractory  by  force.  Without 
into  any  more  mhitfte  detail, 
to  observe,  that  at  the 
moment  all  the  enlightened  and  civilized 
portions  of  the  earth  are  under  tonsorial 
subjection,  which  is  rejected  by  none  but 
savages  and  barbarians.  How  can  we  ex- 
pect the  Turks  to  do  Otherwise  than  massa- 
their  Greek  jprisoners,  when  tliejr  swear 


it  may 


serable  exterior  of  the  skull  for  their  entiie 
patrimony.' 

'  Even  with  these  limited  means,  however, 
they  contrived,  at  no  distant  dale,  to  render 
themselvo*  opulent  and  illustrious.  He  that 
is  old  enough  to  remember  the  reign  of  Pul- 
vilio  and  Pomatum,  now  utterly  passed  away, 
will  do  full  justice  to  die  former  dignity  awl 
importance  of  these  practitioners.  When  a 
cushion  reposed  amid  die  umbrageous  laby- 
rinth of  every  female  head,  into  which  puis 
of  nine  inches  long  were  thrust  to  support 
the  intricate  -expansion  of  her  outfrizzed  hair, 
while  the  artist  busily  plied  his  puff,  surcharg- 
ed with  marifhelt,  or  brown  powder,  redo- 
lent of 


by  one  another  s  beard*,  and  their 
common  form  of  benediction  b  to 
"Allah  for  ever   preserve  you 
beard  r 

4  Perhaps  the  golden  age  of  the  knights 
of  the  razor  and  the  comb  is  •  to  be  sought 
in  that  glorious  period  of  our  history  when 
they  were  yclept  barberchinirgion.s,  from 
their  uniting  both  sciences,  and  a  lute  or 
viol  was  provided  in  every  shop  for  the  en- 
tertainment of  waiting  customers,  who  in 
these  degenerate  days  are  fain  to  solace 
themselves  with  a  play-bill,  or  a  yesterday 's 
newspaper.  Then  was  it  that  their  party-co- 
loured ensign,  the  pole,  like  the  ivy-bound 
Thyrsus  of  the  Bacchanalian  Menades,  was 
upreared  at  each  shop  to  typify  the  staff 
put  into  the  hand  of  every  patient  undergo- 
ing the  operation  of  phlebotomy ;  while  the 
fillet  was  represented  by  the  white  band 
With  which  die  pole  was  encircled.  Put 
alas  1  what  are  all  sublunary  glories  and 
distinctions?     By  a  statute  of  the  32nd 

Henry  the  Eighth,  it  was  decreed  Uiat   

"  No  person  using  any  shaving  or  barbery 
in  London,  shall  occupy  any  surgery,  letting 
of  blood,  or  other  matter ;  drawing  of  teeth 
only  excepted.  And  no  person  using  the 
mystery  or  craft  of  surgery  shall  occupy 
or  exercise  the  feat  or  craft  of  barbery  or; 
shaving,  neither  by  himself,  nor  any  other 
for  his  use."  Thus  were  two  noble  profes- 
sions for  ever  dissevered ;  nor  was  it  any 
sufficing  compensation  that  the  whole  head 
was  abandoned  to  the  barbers,  for  in  process 
of  time  the  dentists,  a  hungry  generation, 
living  as  it  were  from  hand  to  mouth,  usurp- 
ed jurisdiction  over  the  interior,  and  left  to 
the  defrauded  barbers  nothing  Ut  the  mi- 


luted  curls,  and  he  sat  daily  in  his  powdering 
room,  then  an  indispensable  apartment,  gav 
ing  through  the  horny  eyes  of  his  mask  upvi 
his  puffing  decorator,  dim  amid  the  cloud  ■  ■( 
dust  as  the  Juno  of  Ixion ;  when  all  tfu* 
complicated  tituatinn  was  to  be  incurred  wan 
aggravated  detail  before  every  dinner-part) 
or  ball— then  waa  the  time  that  the  barbers, 
tike  4 he  celestial  bodies,  which  havs  pent 
glorv  and  little  rest,  were  barraased  and  ho- 
noured, ti)'i>cd  and  tormented,  coaxed  and 
cursed.   Then  was  the  time  that  a 
could  amass  a  •princely  ft 
daciou*  Mrs.  Pkipoe,  not 
fear  before  her  eyes,  vainly  endeavoured  to 
appropriate.   And  I  appeal  to  the  expen- 
eacwi  reader,  whether  the  profession  did  art. 
at  this  busy  period,  when  there  was  an  abso- 
lute .contention  for  -their  favours,  comfort 
themselves  in  their  high  calling  wish  aa  inde- 
fatigable alertness  and  suavity,  shooting  B$ 
meteors  from  street  to  street,  plying  the  puff 
morning  and  evening,  overnight  and  all  night, 
and  often  sacrificing  their  own  health  ia  mi- 
nistering to  the  .pleasures  of  •others. 

4  Where,  indeed,  is  die  barber  of  any  m>- 
ot  country  against  whom  an  imputation  can 
be  justly  levelled  ?  His  is  one  of  the  IM 
arts  which  pre-emineotiy  "emvlUt  mom  BK 
unit  ax  ferot."  As  iron,  ky  attrition  w"!l 
the  magnet,  obtains  some  efits  power  of  * 
tract  ion,  so  does  he,  by  always  awsdauwr. 
with  his  superiors,  acquire  a  portion  of  their 
polish  and  urbanity.  Shoemakers,  tailors, 
and  odter  artisans  of  lonely  and  sedentan 
life,  are  generally  morose,  melancholy,  atra- 
bilarious,  subject  to  religious  hypochondria 
cism ;  but  the  patron  of  the  puff  is  locomo- 
tive and  social  in  his  habits,  buoyant.  btv*» 
and  hilarious  iu  his  temperament.  There  i 
a  single  instance  of  a  -fanai* 
barber:  and  how  many  trait*  are  recorded  c 
their  generous  forbearance !  A I  fieri  w  * 
nervously  sensitive,  that  if  one  hair  was  pnU 
ed  a  little  tighter  than  the  rest,  he  would  « 
into  a  paroxysm  of  rage,  draw  his  sword,  an 
threaten  to  destroy  the  offender;  yet  sue 
was  liis  confidence,  that  be  would  the  oe' 
moment  submit  his  throat  to  his  nnor.  Ho» 
calm  and  dignified  was  the  reply  of  one  < 
this  class  to  the  pimple-faced  "^irf,  *»' 
with  a  loaded  pistol  in  I  us  hand,  compel  I  > 
him  to  take  off  Ins  beard,  declaring  that  if  1 

h\i^«ciiltA^,S*be1Iw1^ 
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he  replied,  "  for  the 
,  I  had  made 


cauoaallv 

odioas.  'On 


"No,  sir,' 
1 1  had  drawn  blood,  1  had  made  up 
my  mad  to  cut  jour  throat." 

4a  corroboration  of  our  estimate  of  this  cha- 
racter, let  it  be  added,  that  though  none-  has 
been  more  frequently  handled  by  authors,  the 
barber  u  never  placed  in  a  degrading  or  un- 
worthy light.  True  to  nature,  they  may  oc~ 
ridiculous,  but  never 
1  we  have  been  delight- 
atacities,  from  him  of  Se- 
cky  <  Inssip,  whose  represen- 
i  his  rapid  and  ready  cackle, 
•ill  not  easily  be  forgotten.  Which  of  us 
tai  not  laughed  at  the  chattering  impertinent 
of  the  Arabian  Nights,  who,  being  sent  for 
to  shave  a  customer  in  all  haste,  spent  a 
tof  time  in  preparing  his  apparatus,  took 
»  handsome  astrolabe  out  of  bis  budget, 
*wy  gravely  measured  the  height  of  the 


the  year 
great  Prophet i 
to  Medina,  and  in  the  year  7320  of 
the  epocha  of  the  great  Iskeader  with  two 
korns,"— and  Anally  drove  the  poor  man  out 
*f  his  whs  with  his  dilatory  loquacity  ? — ( 'cr- 
imes expressly  informs  ns  that  the  curate, 
Mr.  Nicholas,  the  barber,  were  two  of 
Don  Quixote's  "  best  friends  and  compaiu- 
<*••■"  «»d  it  is  remarkable  that  he  not  only 
the  latter,  as  oae  of  the  most  enlight- 
«W  personalis  .d  the  neigfabourliood,  to  as. 

in  the  expurgation  of  the 
.  '•  library .  but.  avails  himself  of  his  ta- 
throughout  the  whole,  work,  and  men- 
tion* him  upon  all  occasions  with  singular 
nsP*ct  and  affection.  Moreover,  upon  Sao- 
e"°*  resolving  to  have  a  barber  of  his  own, 
»*o  after  the  affair  of  Mambrino's  helmet, 
1,00  Quixote  applauds  his  resolution,  places 
*«  Wwnary  ahove  a  master  of  the  horse, 
y  exclaims--'  Truly,  it  .s  an  office  of  great- 
J  mofideace  to  trim  the  beard  than  to  sad- 
th»  horse." — N-\v,  upon  another  occasion, 
'«  wen  elevates  it  above  divinity ;  for,  when 
n  «as  proposed  that  they  should  invite  the 
curate  and  the  barber  to  join  them  in  their 
Arcadian  schetae,  and  assist  them  in  becom- 
ing pastoral  and  poetical,  Don  (Quixote  ob- 
— "  Of  the  curate  I  shall  say  nothing, 
l"*J?a  1  should  lay  a  good  wager  that  hiscot- 
**»  tad  potnu  are  truly  poetical :  and  that 
is  in  the  same  fashion  I  do  not 
people  of  his  profession  are 
for  making  ballads  and  playing  on 
'he  guitar  " 

1  S*mor  Diego,  the  barber  of  Olmedo,  is 
r«presented  in  Gil  Bias  as  a  generous  and 


They  may  indeed  exclaim,  "  Ekru  !  fuimut .' 
fuuma .'"  Witlt  the  exception  of  a  few  who 
still  coldlv  furnish  forth  the  heads  of  our  di- 
vinity ana  law  professors,  they  are  all 
■  Fallen  !  (alien  *  fallen  !  fallen ! 
Fallen  from  their  high 
and  languishing  in  inactiv 
Each  supports  his  reverses  with  a  meek 
though  dignified  resignation,  and  each,  in  re- 
buke of  this  ungrateful  era,  may  proudly  ex- 
claim with  Lord  Verulam  in  his  Will — "  For 
my  name  and  memory,  I  leave  it  to  men's 
charitable  speeches,  and  to  foreign  nations, 
and  the  next  aires."  ' 

The  following  is  a  good  poetical  version  of 
a  well-known  joke,  or  affair,  which,  so  far  as 
the  shift  is  concerned,  happened  at  Hatton 


^JKrutabU;  persotuizw  ;  while  the  sprightly, 
Jj*  "iued,  and  faithful  Fabricto,  the  poet. 


i^tnted  his 


will  occur  to 
a  handwd  others,  "ear* 
— — ittdet"  might  easily  be  adduced  ; 
tut  it  b  quite  sufficient  to  state,  in  conclu- 
•WifHt  honourable  mention  has  been  made 
ibyShakspeareand 


;  OR,  AN  OLD  JOB  IX  A 

«  Mr*.  K<m*  Oro*. 
have  known  (bat  Siegmund  Grob 
Lived  foreman  to  a  sugar-baker, 
But  that  he  died,  and  left  the  job 

Of  tombstone-nuking  to  an  undertaker , 
Wuo,  being  a  mason  aim,  was  a  poet, — 
So  be  engraved  a  skull  upon  the  stone, 
(The  sexton  of  Whitccbapel  Church  will  show 
it.) 

Then  carved  the  followlug  couplet  from  his 
own — 

*  STOP,  REtOKR,  STOP,  \XD  BtVE  A  SOB 

ron  si B<;>fuxi»  Gror !" 

'Grob's  widow  ha  I  In-cn  cbristcn'd  Rote, 
But  why,  no  human  being  knows, 
Unless  when  yotiog  she  might  disclose, 

Like  other  blooming  misses, 
Roses,  which  quk-kly  fled  in  scorn, 
But  I'  l  l  upon  her  chin  the  thorn, 

To  guard  her  tips  from  kisses. 
Sh«  relish  tl  tea  and  butter'd  toast 

Better  than  being  sniibb'd  and  school'd ; 
Liking  no  less  to  rale  the  roast 

Tuao  feast  upon  the  roast  she  ruled— 
And  though  profuse  of  tongue  withal, 
Or  cash  was  economical. 

1  Now,  as  she  was  a  truly  loving  wife, 

As  well  as  provident  in  all  her  dealings, 

Shu  made  her  German  spouse  insure  his  life, 
Just  as  a  little  beige  against  her  feelings— 

So  that  when  Siegmund  died,  in  her  distress 

She  call'd  upon  the  Phoenix  for  redress. 

Two  thousand  pounds,  besides  her  saviugs. 
Was  quite  enough  all  care  to  drown  ; 

No  wonder  then  she  soon  felt  cravings 
To  quit  the  meUitcholy  city, 
And  take  a  cottage  out  of  town, 
And  live  genteel  and  pretty . 

Accordingly  In  Mile  End  Raad 

She  quickly  chose  a  snug  retreat  ; 
'  fwa*  quite  a  pastoral  abode, 

I U  situation  truly  sweet ! 
Although  it  stood  in  Prospect  Row, 

T was  luckily  the  corner  house, 
With  a  side-window  and  a  how  : 

Next  to  it  was  the  milkman's  yard,  whose 

COWS, 

When  .there  were  neither  grains  nor  chaff 
to  browse, 
Under  the  very  casement  stood  to  low. 
That  was  a  pleasant  window  altogether ; 

ft  raked  the  road  a  mile  or  more, 
And  when  there  was  no  dust  or  foggy  w 

The  monument  you  might  explore, 


'  Across  the  road,  half  down  a  street, 

You  caught  a  field,  wilh  hoofs  well  beaten  ; 
For  cattle  there  were  put  to  eat, 

Till  they  were  wanted  to  be  eaten. 
Then  as  for  shops,  want  what  you  will, 
You  hadn't  twenty  steps  to  go,— 
There  was  a  butcher's  in  the  row, 
A  tallow-chandler's  ncartrstill ; 
And  as  to  stage*  by  the  door, 

Besides  the  Patent  Couch,  or  Dnn-Ty, 
There  were  the  Mile  End,  Stratford,  Bow, 
Adozen  in  an  hour  or  more- 
One  dust  was  never  gone  before 

Another  came  : — 'twas  monstrous  handy! 

<  Bebmd  a  strip  of  garden  teem'd 

With  cabbages  and  kitchen  shrubs  ; 
Twas  a  good  crop  when  she  redeem'd 

J laif  i\o:n  tue  worms  and  slugs  and  grubs. 
Beyond  these  was  a  brick-kiln,  small 
But  always  smoking;  she  mu»t 
Confess  she  liked  the  smell,  and  all 
Agreed  'twas  good  for  in  rati  is. 
In  town  the  always  had  a  teasing 
Tightness  on  her  chest,  and  wheezing; 

Here  she  was  quite  a  different  creature : — 
Well,  let  the  worldly  waste  their  health 
Toiling  in  dirt  and  smoke  for  wealth, 

Give  Asr  the  counUy  air  and  nature '. 


cottage  front  was  stucco'd  white  -, 
Sefore  it  two  fine  poplars  grew, 
h  nearly  reach'd  the  roof,  or  quite, 


And  in  oue 
Stood  a  large  water-tab  with 
(She  never  put  a  rag  of  ws 


The, 


dub: 


Pick'd  out  with  blue  to  match  the  tub* 
The  children  round  about  were  smitten 

Whene'er  they  stopp'd  to  fix  their  eye  on 
The  flaming  knocker  ('twas  a  lion) ; 
Beneath  it  was  a  large  brass  knob, 
And  on  a  plate  above  was  written— 
"  Mas.  Rose  GRoe." 

'  Here  she  resided  free  from  strife, 

Except  perpetual  scolds  with  Betty, 
For  the  main  objects  of  her  life 
W ere  two,  and  fonu'd  her  daily  trade,— 
To  cram  herself  and  starve  her  maid — 

For  one  no  savings  were  too  petty, 
For  t'other  no  tid  bit  too  nice. 
After  her  dinner,  in  a  trice, 

She  lock'd  the  fragments  up  in  towels ; 
She  wcigh'd  out  bread  and  cheese  and  butter, 
And  in  all  cases  show'd  an  utter 

Disregard  for  Betty's  bowels  ; 

She  made  her  dine  on  shanks  and  shins, 

(Was  ever  such  a  stingy  bussey  '.) 
And  reckon 'd  it  a  tteat  to  give  her 
Half  a^  pound  of  tripe  or  liver, 

Nay,  of  all  perquisites  the  damsel  stripping, 
a'teven  lei  I 


the  dripping ! 

<  No  wonder  Betty's  unreplenisli'd  maw 
Vented  itself  in  constant  grumbling, 
Which  was  in  fact  ber  stomach's  rumbling 

Reduced  to  words  and  utter'dfrom  her  jaw ; 

But  not  content  with  this,  the  dttid 
Took  all  advantages  within  the  law 

( Aud  some  aril  As*',  ( am  sfraid), 

An^futpTym^ 


■  v 


IHO 


THE  LITERARY  CHRONfCLE 


1  The  washing  week  approach  *d :  an  awful 
question 

Now  agitated  Rote  with  pang*  inhuman, 
How  to  (apply  Ihe  mammoth- like  digestion 
Of  that  earinvorou*  beast — a  washrr-wo- 


A  earners  paunch  for  tendiys'  drink  is  liol- 
low'd, 

So  their'*  takes  in  at  once  a  ten  days' 
munching; 

At  twelve  o'clock  you  bear  them  say  they've 
swjdlow'd 

,    Nothing  to  speak  of  since  their  second 
luncheon, 
And,  as  they  will  not  dine  till  one. 
Tit  lime  their  ihinMuoch  was  begun. 
At  length 


soap,  friu  ; 

A  fire  being  duly  laid  beneath  the  copper, 
•     The  clothes  in  soak  all  ready  to  begin,— 
•Up  to  her  room  the  industrious  Betty  goes, 
To  fetch  her  sheets,  and  vc  reams  down  stain  to 
Roar, 

I.a,  goodnesa  me!  why  here's  a  job ! 

Vou  ha'nt  put  out  a  second  pair. 
No  more  I  have,  said  Mia.  Grob; 

Well,  thnl's  a  good  one,  I  declarel 
Sure,  I've  Ihe  most  forgetful  bead— 

So  tak t  one  fchcoi  from  off  tout  bed'  "■ 

And  make  a  shift  to-night  with  t'other. 
'  On  Rose's  port  this  was  a  rate  3e  guerre, 
To  save  tit*  expense  of  washing  half  a  pair,— 
But  as  tlie  biter  *■  sometime*  bitten, 

So  io  this  instance  it  oecurr'd  ; 

For  Belly  took  hue  at  her  word, 
And,  with  the  bright  conception  smitten, 
£at  up  all  night,  and,  with  good  thrift 

Of  needle,  scissors,  thimble,  thread, 
Cut  up  iw  sheet  into  a  "Wft,  J 

And  took  the  other  off  the  bed ! 
Next  morn,  when  Mrs  firob,  at  three  o'clock, 

Went  up  to  coll  the  maid. 

And  saw  the  mischief  done  by  aid 
Of  scissors,  Uirrad,  and  needle— 
There's  no  describing  what  a  shock 
'It  gave  her  to  behold  the  sheet  io  tatters  ; 
And  so,  by  way  of  tuendiruj  inattcit. 

She  call'd  her  Ihief  aod  slut  and  jade, 
And  luMt'd  of  sending  for  the  beadle! 
La-!  ma'am,  quoth  Betty,  don't  make  such  a 
pother, 

I've  only  done  exactly  what  yon  said— 
Taken  one  sheet  from  off  the  bed, 
And  made  a  $hifl  re  night  with  father  V 

.Sy/twj  Sketches ;  or,  a  Companion  to  the  Park 
and  Shrubbery.    By  the  Author  of  'The 
Flora  Domestica.*  8ro.  London.  Taylor 
and  Hessey. 
Tuts  very  agreeable  and  clever  book  will  be 
■buna  not  only  an  excellent  companion  to  iu 
predecessor,  but  in  itself  a  most  valuable 
present,  ami  of  such  utility  that  we  think  few 
have  been  published  for  many  yean  of  greater 

should 
in  the 

imparts,  to  every  ramble,  and 
add  a  charm  to  every  prospect.  In  town  it 
will  be  found  still  more  tndispeusable,  by 
supplying  nut  only  the  information  so  gene- 
rally required  on  sylvan  subjects,  but  awak- 
ening the 


interest,  family  in  the  country  sli 

be  without  it,  as  it  will  give  a  rest,  ii 
knowledge  it  imparts,  to  every  ramble. 


The  peculiar  merit  of  this  work  lies  in  the 
elegant  simplicity  with  which  the  author 
conveys  instruction,  the  completeness  and 
research  manifested  in  her  details,  and  the 
richness  of  those  illustrations  from  our  best 
poets,  with  which  she  adorns  her  descrip- 
tions. It  is  not  often  found  that  persons 
endowed  with  considerable  original  talent 
will  submit  to  the  labour  of  tedious  research 
and  minute  investigation, — that  they  will  be 
content  to  retrace  the  steps  of  others,  and 
become  quoters  instead  of  dictators  ;  but 
when  they  do  thus  condescend,  the  effect  is 
always  highly  beneficial  to  the  reader.  The 
bee  of  genius  selects  honey  of  a  higher  flavour 
and  fashions  his  hive  in  a  superior  form — his 
industry  assumes,  in  every  particular,  the 
character  of  intellect,  ami  gives  the  rest  of 
originality  alike  to  that  which  he  selects  from 
others  and  supplies  from  himself. 

These  observations  will  be  found  to  apply 
in  every  page  of  her  present  wot*  to  the  fair 
writer  before  us,  whose  very  choice  of  subject, 

taste  and  the  soundness  of  her  understanding. 
It  is  rather  difficult  to  select  nny  portion  from 
a  work  in  which  every  section  presents  us 
with  an  equally  well-written  and  interesting 
account,  embellished  (pretty  generally)  by 
quotations  from  oar  ancient  and  modem 
bards :  we  must,  therefore,  content  ourselves 
with  offering  a  few  striking  circumstances 
related  of  different  trees  as  they  occur.  To 
us  ("and  we  have  little  doubt  to  our  readers 
also)  there  is  captivation  in  all  trees,  from 
the  venerable  and  majestic  fathers  of  the 
forest  to  the  flowering  shrub  of  the  decorative 
conservatory,  to  render  every  anecdote  con- 
nected with  (heir  natural  history  attractive. 

On  the  growth  of  the  cedar-trees,  after  the 
account  of  those  which  remain  on  Mount 
Lebanon,  it  is  said — 

'  There  is  little  dsubt  but  these  trees  are 
now  far  more  numerous  in  England  than  in 
their  native  place.  Miller 
"  tiiat  the  cultivation  of  the 
neglected  in  this  country,  when  it  would 
so  ornamental  on  barren  and  bleak  mo 
tains,  where  few  others  could  flourish  so  well 
as  this,  which  is  a  native  of  the  colder  parts  of 
Mount  Lebanon,  where  the  snow  lies  nearly 
all  the  year."  "  That  these  trees  are  of  quick 
growth,"  continues  he.  *  is  evident  from  four 
of  those  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Chelsea, 
which,  as  I  have  been  credibly  informed, 
were  placed  there  in  10*3,  and  at  that  time 
not  above  three  feet  high.  Two  of  these  trees 
were,  in  1766,  upwards  of  twelve  feet  and  a 
half  in  girth,  at  two  feet  above  the  ground, 
and  their  branches  extended  more  than 
twentv  feet  on  every  side  their  trunks :  which 
branches,  though  they  were  produced  twelve 
or  fourteen  feet  above  the  surface,  did  at  every 
termination  bend  very  near  the  ground,  and 
therereby  afford  a  goodly  shade  in  the 


'  When  once  the  cedar-tree  has  left  the 
nursery,  no  knife  or  hatchet  must  be  suffered 
to  touch  it .  even  the  lopping  of  the  lowest 
branches  is  injurious,  both  retarding  the 


memory  and  the  imagination, 
calling  forth  the  latent  poetry  of  the  mind  1 1 

^JJsJjjJjjJ^*  heitfT'  *f  ntTei9lnS  devouj  |  growth  and  injuring  the  ^e*11**^ 


1  At  Mosley,  in  Cheshire,  (jrew 
posed,  when  measured,  to  be  800 
the  trunk,  which  was  hollow, 
feet  in  circumference;  it  bad 
been  used  for  housing  cattle.  Tradition  sari 
that  Kdward  the  Black  Prince  once  dined 
under  its  shade.  The  boughs  of  an  oak  in 
Worksop  Park  measured  from  one  extremity 
to  another  1 80  feet ;  another,  measuring  but 
half  this  width,  is  remarkable  for  umtinv, 
under  its  shade  the  counties  of  York,  Derby, 
and  Nottingham,  whence  it  ■  called  the 
Shire  Oak. 

'The  Cowtborpe  Oak,  in  Yorkshire,  of 
which  there  are  prints  in  Hunter's  Evelyn, 
was  eighty  five  feet  high,  and  the  trunk 
seventy-eight  feet  round. 

'  An  oak  in  Shropshire  measured  sixty- 
eight  feet  round,  and  one  in  Welbeck  Park, 
Nottinghamshire,  called  the 
Stick,  was  11 1  feet  high. 

«  The  trunk  of  Damary's  Oak,  in  Dorset- 
shire, measured  sixty-eight  feet  round :  as  this 
large  trunk  decayed,  it  formed  a  cavity,  fcfteen 
feet  wide  and  seventeen  high,  capable  of  con- 
taining twenty  men.  During  the  civil  win 
after  the  Restoration,  this  was  inhabited  by  an 
old  man,  who  sold  ale  in  it.  By  the  storm  of 
1 703  it  lost  some  of  its  noblest  limbs.  In 
1755,  when  fit  for  nothing  bnt  firewood,  it 
was  sold  for  £14 .• 

*  There  is  an  oak  in  the  New  Forest,  near 
Cadenham,  and  called  the  Cadenham  Oak. 
which  is  remarkable  for  budding  every  year 
in  winter,  like  the  Glastonbury  Thorn.  It  it 
said  by  the  country  people 
always  on  Christmas  Day. 
buds,  after  unfolding  themselves,' make  no 
further  progress,  but  wither  away,  and  the 
tree  again  vegetates  in  the  usual  season,  in 
the  same  manner  as  others  of  its  species.' 

'  The  oak  at  BoscolieL  which  sheltered 
Charles  II.  after  the  battle  of  Worcester,  was 
in  great  repute  during  the  last  century,  and 
many  trees  were  raised  from  the  acorns'  The 
king  visiting  the  spot  some  rime  after,  took 
some  of  the  acorns  away,  which  he  set  in  ft. 
James  s  Park,  and  used  to  tend  and  watch 
their  growth  himself.  It  is  said  that  one  of 
those  trees  was  removed  from  thence  on  die 
building  of  Marlborough  House.  It  is  still 
customary,  on  the  29th  of  May,  the  Restora- 
tion of  Charles  II.  for  the  common  people  to 
wear  oak-leaves  or  oak-apples  in  their  huts: 
some  adorn  them  with  leaf  gold,  but  this 

CU*t"  A  mEi&Jmm£%k+m  Forwi. 

as  Hearne's  Oak,"  says  Martyn,  but.  from  rt« 
size  and  vigour,  he  doubts  whether  it  cocki 
hare  been  a  proper  tree  for  Heame  the  hunter 
to  have  danced  round  more  than  two  cen- 
turies ago.  Whether  the  tree  be  actuary 
standing  or  not,  its  memory  will  live  wnile 
there  lives  a  man  to  cherish  it; — ■ 

4  The  fairies  from  their  nightly  baont, 
In  copse,  or  dell,  or  round  the  trunk  revered 
Of  Heme's  moon-silvered  oak,  shall  _ 
£ach  fog,  each  blight,  and  dedicate  to 
Thy  classic  shade.  — W.  Ttoirsa,  ■ 

•  We  cannot  forbear  to  enter  our'proieit 
against  thoae  who  could  sell  and  those  wh j 
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The  oak," 


iuei£,  and  the  moit  accommodating  in  com- 
position. It  refuses  no  subject  either  in 
natural  or  in  am  tirial  landscape .  It  is  suited 
in  the  grandest,  and  may,  with  propriety,  be 
introduced  into  the  most  pastoral.  It  adds 
new  dignity  to  the  ruined  tower  and  Gothic 
arch;  it  throws  its  arms  over  the  mantling 
pool,  and  may  be  happily  introduced  even 


die  few  bare  selected  from  the  natural  history 
"(that  tree  we  generally  denominate  British 
Nk;  but  the  work  is,  we  apprehend,  so  cal- 
culated for  general  reading,  and  so  likely  to 
note  general  attention,  that  we  shall  not 
detain  the  reader  further  than  to  add,  tliat  it 
t< preceded  by  a  sensible  well-written  preface, 


lotcoe  S  I Mtl A*  X0VEMST3. 
(Concluded  from  p.  114.) 

Wt  shall  select  two  more  of  these  novels : 
the  out  is  by  L'olio  MnU'inini,  a  Florentine 
gtotleman,  who  flourished  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  wrote  two  hundred  novels,  re- 
mrkaole  for  their  faults  as  to  language  and 
npression,  yet  skilful  and  humorous: — 

'  Many  years  ago,  there  dwelt  in  the  city 
nf  Ainalto,  a  certain  merchant,  who,  among 
his  other  speculations,  was  unlucky  enough  to 
ntaire  in  the  matrimonial  lottery,  and  to 
draw  a  very  bold  and  artful  woman  far  his 
wife.  Now  his  business  frequently  leading 
taa  to  a  distance  from  home,  the  lrvly  was  at 
foil  liberty  to  indulge  "  her  love  of  pleasure 
wd  bet  love  of  sway,"  neglecting  no  opportu- 
EJtyof  domineering  over  her  household,  and 
coquetting  with  the  prettiest  young  fellows 
>Jk  could  find.  One  of  these  at  length  be- 
u_De  10  particular  a  favourite,  as  to  excite 
cbe  notice  of  one  of  the  merchant's  neigh- 
bours, who  often  amused  himself  with  count- 
■•■>■:  the  number  of  visits  paid  to  her  by  her 
mid* cavalier,  during  the  husband's  absence. 
He  nest  resolved  to  add  to  his  amusement  by 
*<]uaiBung  the  poor  genUeman  with  his  sus- 
;*aoo$(  who,  expressing  all  the  surprise  and 
oocem  possible  upon  the  occasion,  thanked 
ka  fnend  for  his  advice,  observing  that  he 
•t*ld  take  can  to  provide  a  remedy.  And 
Border  to  convince  himself  the  more  etiec- 
uallyofwhatbe  did  not  in  the  least  wish  to 
<ao«i,  he  Axed  to  return  suddenly  to  his  own 
tow  ike  very  first  night  he  should  be  sup- 
posed to  he  at  a  distance.  So,  to  be  as  good 
*>  ha  word,  he  feigned  a  pretty  long  journey, 
Wit,  retracing  bis  steps  towards  evening,  he 
•sat  straight  to  bis  friend's  bouse,  situated 
jast  opposite  his  own,  whence  he  could  easily 
'•^cry  the  motions  of  his  enemy,  if  such  in- 
J-ed  were  lurking  about  his  premises  that 
'Mtht.  Hnfnenl,  who  had  stationed  hun- 
ts! at  his  side,  when  he  was  just  on  the 
P*at  of  dropping  to  sleep,  about  midnight, 
**s  suddenly  roused  by  an  exclamation  of 
assMrAwB  the  poor  merchant,  and,  looking 
'-'it  of  the  window,  beheld  the  lover  standing 
The  door  not  being  im- 


beforethe 

air,  by  no  means  an  auspicious  sign  in  the 
eyes  of  our  jealous  spectator,  who  pronounc- 
ed himself  to  be  a  very  unhappy  man.  Willi 
his  friend's  advice,  therefore,  he  resolved  to 
employ  the  following  stratagem  After  dis- 
guising himself  as  well  as  he  could,  he  very 
quietly  stepped  down  stairs,  and  joined  the 
gentleman  upon  the  terrace ;  he  accosted  him 
in  a  low  tone,  as  follows :  "  My  mistress, 
"mows  very  well  who  it  is,  and  has 
to  say,  that,  fearing  her  husband's 
lie  wishes  me  to  introduce  you  some 
other  way  into  the  house,  lest  any  one  should 
observe  you  walking  before  the  door."  Sig- 
nor  Drudo,  believing  him  of  course  one  of 
the  lady's  domestics,  consented  to  accompany 
him,  and,  upon  approaching  another  en- 
trance, the  husband  took  a  key  from  his  poc- 
ket, and  led  the  unconscious  lover  up  a  hack 
staircase,  into  a  room  where  lay  a  huge  chest. 
"  My  mistress  begs  me  to  conceal  you  a  few 
moments  in  this  trunk,  sigoor,  until  my  fool- 
ish master  goes ;  when  you  may  depend  that 
she  will  not  delay  a  moment  in  coming  for 
you  herself,  and  will  give  you  the  best  enter- 
tainment that  the  house  can  afford.  So  jump 
in,  signor ;  plenty  of  room  and  plenty  of  air ; 
and  you  will  not  have  to  wait  many  minutes." 
Accordingly,  with  a  becoming  deference  for 
the  lady's  orders,  the  bold  youth  stepped  in, 
and  she  husband,  locking  him  fast,  nut  the 
key  into  his  pocket,  and  hastened  back  again 
to  the  house  of  his  friend.  "  He  is  caught," 
he  cried ;  "  the  rat  is  fast  in  the  trap ;  what 
will  be  the  best  way,  think  you,  of  disposing 
of  him  V  This  soon  became  a  very  geueral 
question,  all  his  friends  and  relations  being 
summoned  to  decide  upon  it,  especially  the 
female  portion,  who  were  quite  delighted  to 
hear  the  tidings,  having  long  owed  the  me- 
diant's wife  a  grudge,  for  the  haughtiness 
and  intolerance  of  her  manners.  To  add  to 
the  publicity  of  the  affair,  the  lady's  parents 
were  roused  from  their  beds  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  and  requested  to  attend  ;  and  even 
her  brothers  and  sisters,  and  cousins  from  the 
country,  were  not  spared  upon  the  occasion  : 
all  being  assembled  in  council,  to  strike  the 
soub  of  the  guilty  pair  with  tenfold  awe,  con- 
fusion, and  despair.  With  this  charitable 
view,  the  whole  procession  directed  their  steps 
towards  the  house  of  their  victims,  while  in 
the  meantime  the  unhappy  lover  had  been 
rather  anxiously  awaiting  the  arrival  of  his 
beloved,  who,  on  her  part,  was  looking  as  anx- 
iously out  of  the  windows,  wondering  what 
could  possibly  delay  him  so  long,  as  he  was 
accustomed  to  anticipate  the  hour.  Hearing 
footsteps  passiug  in  all  directions,  but  none 
approaching  near,  the  poor  lover,  already 
half  stifled,  began  to  kick  and  cry  out  with  all 
his  strength,  in  which  he  was  successful 
enough  to  attract  the  lady's  ear  in  the  next 
apartment,  who  inquired,  in  a  great  fright, 
what  it  was.  ■  It  is  I,  my  dear  soul,"  re- 
turned a  feeble  voice,  "  I  am  just  dead ;  I 
wonder  you  can  be  so  cruel  as  to  keep  me 
here."  "  Why,  how  did  yon  get  there,  in 
the  name  of  all  the  saints  '  it  is  none  of  ray 
doing,  I  am  sure."  "  I  do  not  know,"  said 
the  voice,  "  but  your  servant  put  me  here  by 
y  >ur  orders,  lest  yout  husband  should  see 


me."  "Oh,  Lord!  help  me,  then,"  sbe 
cried,  "  I  sew  how  it  all  is;  it  is  my  husband'* 
doing.  It  is  all  discovered.  What,  in  the 
name  of  Heaven,  shall  we  do  ?  "  Let  me 
out,  by  all  means,"  cried  the  voice,  "  unless 
yon  wish  to  see  me  perish."  "Oh!  dear, 
nut  my  husband  has  got  the  key,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  break  it  open ;  besides,  he  would 
murder  me  if  I  did."  "  Ix>ok  for  another 
key,  then,"  said  the  voice.  "  That  is  a  good 
thought;  so  I  will,"  said  the  lady:  a-iu,  di- 
recting her  search  very  effectually,  she  hit 
upon  the  right  key,  and  was  happy  enough 
to  liberate  her  lover. 

'  Once  free,  after  drawing  many  deep  sighs, 
not  for  love,  bat  to  recover  his  breathing,  he 
was  about  to  take  his  leave  of  die  lady,  and 
secure  his  escape  while  there  was  yet  time  ; 
when,  seising  him  half  frantic  in  her  arms, 
she  conjured  him  not  to  abandon  her  alone 
to  death  and  to  dishonour.  "  But  what  can 
be  done  I"  cried  he,  **  how  can  you  contrive 
to  escape  ?"  "  Why,"  said  she,  "  if  we  could 
put  somebody  else  into  the  trunk,  there  might 
be  some  excuse  for  letting  you  out "  True," 
said  her  lover ;  "  but  who  can  we  find  to 
take  my  place,  so  that  I  may  go,  for  it  is  qnite 
time  ?"  "  Now  I  think  of  it,"  returned  the 
lady,  "  there  is  a  young  ass  in  the  stable,  if 
you  would  assist  me  to  get  it  here,  and  shut 
tt  up  in  the  box."  "  Certainly,  I  will  do 
that,  replied  the  lover,  though  not  much 
flattered  at  the  idea  of  his  successor, "  I  will 
do  that ;  and  let  us  go  about  it  quickly."  So 
having  achieved  this  feat,  and  kissed  his  fair 
deliverer  tenderly,  he  ran  out  of  the  house ; 
while  the  lady,  having  locked  up  ihr  little 
donkey,  very  quietly  went  to  rest  Ere  long, 
however,  she  was  roused  by  a  tremendous 
noise  at  the  door ;  all  the  relations  she  had 
in  the  world  were  arrived,  and  she  went  dowu 
stairs  to  welcome  them  herself.  "  Now," 
cried  the  enraged  husbond,  rushing  in,  fol- 
lowed by  the  whole  troop,  "  I  will  convince 
you  of  the  truth  of  all  I  have  said ;  go  in,  go 
111,  and  you  shall  take  this  vile  daughter  of 
your's  home  with  you,  after  we  have  despatch- 
ed her  wretched  paramour  before  her  face. 
This  they  one  and  all  promised  him  to  do, 
proceeding  with  lighted  torches  and  drawn 
swords  to  the  scene  of  action,  and  followed  at 
a  convenient  distance  by  the  women,  extreme 
ly  curious  to  behold  the  termination  of  the 
tragedy.  The  lady  expressing  the  utmost  as- 
tonishment at  these  proceedings,  and  the 
strange  reception  she  met  with  on  all  hauds, 
her  husband,  without  deigning  to  reply,  but 
her  a  pretty  severe  box  on  the  ear,  a  specitst 
of  compliment  which  was  as  eagerly  return- 
ed. "  Mind  whom  you  have  to  deal  with, 
and  what  you  say,"  exclaimed  the  insulted 
fair  one ;  "  do  you  think  I  will  be  thus  treat- 
ed in  the  presence  of  my  patents!" — "Oh, 
thou  vile  abandoned  woman!"  he  returned, 
"  what  will  you  say  when  I  show  them  your 
wicked  paramour,  whom  we  are  going  to  kill 
before  your  face;"  and  upon  this  a  volley  6f 
abuse  was  launched  on  her  from  all  sides ; 
not  a  single  one  of  her  friends  or  relatives 
joining  their  voice  to  hcr's.  "  Yes ;  go  on, 
I  go  on,  she  cried ;  "  call  me  by  all  the  hor- 
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yes,  you  do,  you  do ;  or  elite  you  are 
all  stark  mad :  n>y  husband  must  have  driven 
you  out  of  your  wits."    "Let  us  inquire  of 1 
this  chest,"  retnittd  He  ;  "let  us  hear  what  that 
will  say."    "Oh  villain!"  cried  his  wife, 
*'  you  know  I  never  had  the  key  in  my  life,  | 
;ind  whoever  you  may  have  hidden  there,  I  J 
swev  1  have  never  liad  any  thing  to  say  t« 
him  in  all  my  life,  and  I  trust  that  Heaven 
will  help  rue,  and  make  my  innocence  mani- 
fest to  die  world.    Yes,  awl  [leaven  will  in- 
terfere, for  it  is  all  a  vile  conspiracy  to  rob  a 
poor  inoffensive  and  injured  womanof  her  chief 
crown  and  jewel,  her  innocence  and  honour!"  i 
'  "  Come,  no  whining,"  cried  her  husliaud,  | 
1  have  long  known  your  practices;  but  1  | 
hardly  thought  that  he  cuula  h;ive  made  such 
n  completchypocriteof  you :  he  seems  to  have 
taught  you  to  some  purpose,  indeed!  Your 
time  is  at  length  come.    I  will  give  such 
proofs  of  your  depravity  !    Come  along,  I  am 
going  to  open  the  box.    But  first,  my  good 
friends,  have  your  weapons  ready,  and  draw 
closer  round.    Strike  sure,  and  take  good 
care  he  does  not  e.scaj>e ;  for  I  can  assure  you 
he  is  a  fierce  and  powerful  fellow."   "  Never 
fear,"  they  all  cried  at  once :  we  will  do  his 
business ;  I  think  we  are  a  match  for  him ;" 
and,  wrapping  their  mantles  around  them 
and  brandishing  their  swords,  they  entreated 
him  to  proceed^    One  of  them  even  cried,  in 
an  insulting  tone,  "Have you  confessed  your- 
self, villain?  for  you  are  likely  to  have  no 
other  priests  to  officiate  than  ourselves."  As 
the  jealous  husband  was  unlocking  die  trunk, 
his  mother  and  sisters  turned  their  heads 
aside,  as  if  desirous  of  shunning  the  horrid 
»»ght,  even  the  shedding  of  a  wicked  adulter- 
er s  blood. 

'  ^'ith  hands  and  eyes  intent  upon  the  ap- 
proaching slaughter,  die  men  of  vengeance 
stood;  the  box  opened,  and  the  ass,  uneasy 
at  having  lief  n  so  long  confined,  got  upon  his 
legs,  and,  the  littler  to  take  his  bread],  brayed 
a  long  and  discordant  welcome  to  his  friends. 
Such  was  the  sudden  shock  he  gave  them, 
that 

some  of  the  spectators  fainted  ;  the  more 
fortunate  ran  away,  and  great  was  the  terror 
and  confusion  before  order  could  be  restored. 
Tlic  more  devout  cried  out  that  it  was  a  mi- 
racle sent  to  prove  die  innocence  of  the  lady, 
and  the  wicked  design  of  injuring  her  repu- 
tation; so  that,  with  one  accord,  changing 
the  object  of  their  resentment,  t!iey  liegan  to 
revile  the  poor  merchant,  and  accuse  him  of 
the  most  flagitious  conduct  in  attempting  to 
ruin  the  reputation  of  his  own  wife :  indeed, 
had  he  not  quickly  sought  refuge  elsewhere, 
the  lady's  brothers  would  have  consigned  him 
to  the  fate  tliey  had  prepared  for  her  lover. 
It  was  some  time  before  he  was  again  receiv- 
ed juto  favour  by  the  lady  and  her  friends, 
nor  was  he  ever  afterwards  known  to  make 
the  least  complaint,  although  die  visits  of  the 
lover  were  so  often  renewed,  as  to  attract  die 
notice  of  every  body  but  himself.' 

The  next  and  la>t  is  by  Carlo  Gonti : — 
'  As  more  lucky  adepts  than  the  lady,  in 
the  art  of  thieving,' I  shall  proceed  to  give  an 
account  of  three  very  accomplished  geniuses 
jn  diejr  way:  namely,  Carlo  r'osHiino,  Giro- 
l  imo  petreni,  aud  M«oiro  Olola.  belonging 
*»  the  city  of   And,  perhaps,  a«  the 


scene  of  action  did  not  lie  in  a  church,  and 
the  spoils  were  but  of  inconsiderable  value, 
heaven  permitted  the  rogues  to  make  their 
escape ;  odierwise  tiiey  would  have  been 
placed  in  an  awkward  predicament,  and 
might  have  found  the  grapes  they  plucked 
uncommonly  sour,  and  such  as  would  effec- 
tually have  disgusted  them  with  the  fingering 
art  in  future. 

•  It  happened  to  be  a  year  of  great  scarcity, 
aod  more  especially  in  the  province  of  O — ; 
insomuch  that  the  villagers  died  of  hunger, 
while  the  grain,  and  vines  of  every  kind, 
looked  as  if  they  had  been  ridden  over  by 
troo|is  of  horse,  affording  such  a  prospect  as 
nearly  drove  the  farmers  and  their  landlords 
distracted.  A  fine  time  indeed  for  those  who 
had  nothing  to  do  but  eat  the  fruits  of  others ! 
So  that  the  owners  were  compelled  to  keep 
watch  day  and  night,  though  the  harvest  was 
hardly  worth  the  pains.  More  for  whim 
than  want,  Carlo  Foschino  agreed  with  his 
companions  to  make  an  attack  on  one  of  the 
vineyards,  celebrated  for  the  sweetness  of  its 

grapes,  at  Santo  Martino  di  ,  which  is 

situated  at  a  short  distance  from  die  city ; 
intending  not  only  to  eat  as  much  as  they 
liked,  but  to  fill  a  good  basket  or  two  for 
future  use.  With  this  view  eich  of  the-o 
took  his  pannier  under'his  arm,  and,  sallying 
forth  about  midnight,  they  arrived  at  die 
land  of  promise,  into  which  they  cautiously 
entered.  When  once  fairly  in  possession, 
they  proceeded  to  clear  the  ground  before 
them  in  great  style,  whispering  one  another 
at  intervals,  "  Uow  good  the)  are  !"  "  Yes, 
so  tweet !  what  a  flavour !  quite  exquisite ! 
It  is  a  real  paradise  for  us  hapless  mortals ;" 
and  thus  feasting  and  applauding,  they  did 
great  execution,  sweeping  every  thing  before 
them,  in  order  to  get  at  fresh  bunches,  until 
they  were  fairly  weary,  and  in  danger  of  suf- 
focation. Then  drawing  dieir  well-sharpened 
knives,  they  began  afresh  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion, filling  their  panniers  with  all  the  expe- 
dition in  their  power.  They  Vere  proceed- 
ing merrily  through  a  fine  plantation,  having 
finished  the  better  half  of  their  task,  but 
could  not  avoid  making  a  rusding  noise  with 
the  branches,  and  scattering  a  few  leaves ; 
and  the  night  being  so  still  that  a  nest  of  ants 
at  work  would  have  been  heard,  this  was 
enough  to  rouse  the  jealousy  of  three  armed 
myrmidons  on  watch,  who,  like  men  of  war, 
were  scouring  those  coasts,  to  give  all  free- 
booters a  warm  reception  with  their  great 
rusty  blunderbusses,  and  enormous  slugs  in 
any  shape  but  round.  Hearing  a  noise  of 
the  crashing  of  branches,  one  of  the  watchmen 
discharged  his  piece  in  that  direction,  while 
a  sudden  rush  was  made,  and  a  cry  set  up, 
enough  to  shake  the  soul  of  a  hero :  "Thieves, 
diieves,diatway!  leap  the  ditch,  shoot,  kill 
diem!  oh,  that  is  good,  by  San  Bellino!" 
Yet  heaven  willed  Uiat  the  shot  should  miss 
its  aim  ;  and  the  wily  robbers,  not  forgetting 
their  panniers,  started  off  at  the  sounds  of 
vengeance  they  heard,  using  their  utmost 
efforts  to  escape  along  a  narrow  path.  The 
night  was  dark,  and  they  often  stumbled  over 
die  stalks  of  the  vine  or  of  die  Indian  com, 
growing  in  the  field,  though  without  paying 
~~,  the  entangling 


and  tearing  and  trampling  of  leaves  giving 
them  little  chance  of  escape  from  their  fierce 
pursuers,  whose  threatening  cries  sounded 
nearer  and  nearer,  till  they  imagined  they  felt 
themselves  run  through  the  body.  In  this 
extremity  Pet  rani  whispered  in  a  soft  voice, 
as  he  continued  ranning,  "  My  friends,  let  to 
throw  our  panniers  away,  and  have  a  chance 
for  our  " 
able  i 
them  i 

So  forthwith  he  began  to  bellow  as  loud  as  be 
could,  "  Mercy  upon  me,  that  last  shot  has 
pierced  me  through ;  I  am  dying,  though  1 
did  not  feel  it  before ;  my  blood  is  spouting 
out  like  new  wine  from  the  barrel !  Con- 
firm what  I  say  .you  blockheads,  and  make 
your  escape."  Then  Cedola  began  to  cry, 
"  Mercy,  mercy  upon  us,  try  to  get  a  little 
further;  the  wound  is  perhaps  not  mortal, 
arnl  we  will  fetch  you  a  surgeon.  "  No, ' 
replied  the  wily  Foschino,  in  a  dying  voice, 
the  better  to  keep  up  the  cheat,  "  it  is  all 
over  with  me.  Those  cruel  rascals  har« 
murdered  a  poor  Christian  for  eatings  bunch 
of  grapes ;  yet,  by  the  Holy  Virgin,  they  will 
have  to  swing  for  it !  that  is  some  consola- 
tion!" and  thus  saying,  they  proceeded  with 
flying  colours,  their  pann  heaped  up  with 
grapes.  For  the  stupid  watchmen,  imagining 
all  they  heard  to  be  true,  began  to  consider 
the  matter  and  take  more  time.  "  Do  you 
hear  what  he  says?"  cried  one.  "Thai  I 
do,"  cried  the  second.  *  And  yon,  do  you 
hear?"  they  added  to  the  third,  one  of  tbc 
oldest  cut-throats  in  nil  Italy.  "  Let  them 
take  it,  by  all  the  saints,  it  is  Very  well;  they 
will  obey  the  seventh  commandment  in  future! 
I  will  go  nearer,  for  I  dare  say  they  must 
have  left  loads  of  grapes  behind  there,  the 
wretches!*  and  they  proceeded  more  cau- 
tiously in  pursuit.  Foschino  hearing  foot* 
steps  stealing  along,  afraid  of  discovery,  and 
at  the  same  time  of  losing  the  grapes, 
receiving  a  good  bastinado  from  the  i 
men,  resolved,  as  he  felt  himself  quite  wea- 
ried out,  to  go  no  farther.  u  Leave  me  hem 
to  die,  dear  friends :  I  am  only  grieved  that 
there  is  no  priest  at  hand  to  confess  me,  but 
Heaven's  will  be  done!  fly,  save  yourselves! 
Remember  me  to  my  poor  wife  and  children, 
and  perform  my  last  wish !"  During  tins 
time  the  foolish  watchmen  were  littenior. 
as  he  continued  to  add,  "  Be  witness  that  1 
leave  my  wife  all  I  ha»e,  in  trust  for  the 
benefit  of  our  children  after  her,  in  equal  por- 
tions ;  be  kind  to  her  and  to  them,  aod  assist 
them  to  bring  my  body  away  to-morrow,  that 
I  may  receive  Christian  bunal,  aod  persuade, 
my  friends  to  offer  up  a  few  alms  and  raa*»f» 
for  my  poor  soul.  I  feel  that  1  am  %mut 
now,  ami  do  you  go  too  P    The  rustics  bter- 


ing  these  sad  words,  stopped,  and  i 
to  bold  a  colloquy  upon  this  unlB<*y« 
while  Cedola  and  Petrani  set  up  the  mo*t 
horrid  lamentations,  wringing  their  hawk  ami 
sobbing  as  if  their  hearts  would  break.  "Nay, 
do  not  give  way  to  despair,  a  plague  upon 
the  watchmen !  they  will  hang  for  k;  and 
upon  the  grapes  1  we  may  indeed  call  tiwm 
sour.  Well, 
thnt  I" 


i  we  mav  inneen  g*u  ■»«'» 
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■.:.•»  *»w  only  to  tsif*  u*  into  custody,  not 
t?  lake  oar  lire*.  There  never  was  such  a 
piece  of  barbarity,  such  a  wilful  murder, 
sax*  the  world  began.  See  how  he  bleeds, 
Wow !  he  w  ill  Ml  IN  IW,  Come, 
U  Ami  even  kill  us  ail,  since  they  have 
r  best  friend,  a<  gentleman  who  only 
"  r  a  frolic .  Let  the  wretches  dip 
in  the  blood  of  us  all  1  bat  we 
ut  men  of  quality,  and  they  shall  smart  for ! 

Upon  hearing  these  words  and  cries  so 
boldly  uttered,  the  guards  concluded  it  to  be 
sstrioos  affair,  and,  being  really  afraid  that 
«T  had  killed  the  gentleman,  began  to  think 
of  nnmina  in  their  tarn.  But  when  they 
««  beard  him  say,  in  a  feeble  and  lamcnta- 


Tlve  explanatory  notes  of  Mr.  Koscoe  are   but  rude  population,  together  with  '  her 
interesting  as  far  as  they  go,  but  they  would   frightful  climate,'  a*  Napoleon  called  it,  ren- 
have  been  doubly  so,  had  they  presented  us  [  der  her  almost  invulnerable — if  any 
with  the  history  and  manners  of  the  period  ; 
had  Mr.  K.  attended  to  this,  be  would  not 


men  in  Italy;  nor  does  the  modern  term 
drawing-mo  n  appear  very  happily  applied 
to  tales  of  the  15th  and  10  th  centuries. 
With  these  qualifications  we  approve  o 
Mr.  Roscoe's 


could  resist  an  army  of  half  a  million  of  men, 
with  all  its  appurtenances  to  boot,    We  have 


they  could  no  longer  control 
fteir  fright,  but  took  to  their  heefct,  jusf  as 
•toy  heard  the  others  utter,  "  lie  is  dead,  he 
»  rone  for  ever ;  cold,  cold,  my  friend  !**  and 
i  frjsh  ululatton  was  set  up,  which  added 
•tags  to  the  flight  of  the  watchmen.  This 
**»,tbey  departed  at  their  leisure,  the  dead 
nun  k-ading  the  way  w,tti  the  pannitn 
Wken  die  watch  ventured  to  stop,  one  of 
tea  «aid,  "Who  shot  him,  think  vmi>  it 
wont  I,  I  am  sure;"  "Norl;"  "Nor  I." 
"w"dl.  but,"  mid  another,  "you  agreed 
ttoi  I  should  fire."  **  True,  hut  you  thou  Id 
hare  shot  over  his  head,  and  not  through  his 
Wy."  "  Well,"  replied  the  man,  "  1  thought 
I  <W  shoot  high  up,  into  the  air :  I  wonder 
tow  it  could  have  killed  him;"  and  thus, 
**&  speaking  in  his  own  defence,  full  of  fear 
Jad  trembling,  tbey  returned  home,  but  were 
arable  to  slrep  a  wink  that  night;  while  the. 
tiuae  knaves,  having  recovered  from  their 
"not,  were  enjoying  themselves  comfortably 
their  panniers  of  grapes.  In  the  mom- 
tha  thieves  gave  an  account  of  their  ad- 
reatare,  which  threw  their  auditor*  into  such 
^°  of  laughter,  that  some  have  not  ceased, 
westo  this  day.  As  for  the  poor  rustics, 
•aoogh  they  never  found  the  corpse,  or  had 
»y  charge  brought  against  them,  they  yet 
uneasy  and  suspicions,  having  the 

end  not  having  courage  to  make  any 
'"lories  into  the  affair,  lest  they  should  be- 
*>?  iiem*4ves,  and  raise  suspicions  that  they 
M  been  guilty  of  so  wicked  a  homicide.' 

I*  coadading  our  notice  of  this  work,  we 
nr3*t.  in  some  decree,  qualify  our  praise ;  we 
-a»k  Mr.  Ro  < .  -  for  what  he  has  done — 
tot  he  tawht  havp  done  more.     He  doe* 

d  to  the 
i  he  gives 


History  of  the  Rrptdttuv*  to  Atresia, 
taken  hi,  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  in  the 
year  1812.    By  General  Count  Philip  de 
Sec t'R.  With  a  map  and  five  engravings, 
2  vols.  8vo.  pp.  774     London,  W75.e 
Treuttel  and  Wurti. 
Thickly  studded  as  the  prates  of  history  are 
with  the  deeds  of  heroes,  and  abounding  as 
they  do  in  records  of 4  grim-visaged  war,'  their 
annals  present  no  parallel  to  the  campaign 
of  Napoleon  in  Uussia.    Rarely  indeed  was 
seen  so  large  an  army  assembled,  and 
r  was  there  one  so  complete  in  all  its 
'iel  and  appointments.    It  was  led,  too, 


tion  to  Russia  as  a  fortunate'  circumstance; 
the  honest  and  inteHiiiem  author  of- tbe-ie 
volumes,  however,  thinks  otherwise:  be- 
thinks that  the  legions  of  the  north  will,  as 
of  old.  press  southward,  and  that  it  wilt  be 
difficult  to  resist  the  current.  AlludinsMosi 
former  period,  be  says, 4  scarcely  had  the  sci- 
ence of*  modern  war  penetrated  among  the 
Scandinavians,  when  Russian  armies  were 
seen  on  the  Elbe,  and  shortly  afterwards  in 
Italy;  they  came  to  reconnoitre  these  coun- 
tries; some  day  they  will  oorue  and.  settle 
there.'  The  Count  de  Segur  then  proceeds : 
1  During  the  last  century,  either  from  phi- 
lanthropy or  vanity,  Rurope  was  easier  in 
contributing  to  civilise  these  men  of  the 
north,  of  whom  Peter  had  already  made  for- 
midable warriors.  She  acted  wisely,  in  so 
far  as  she  diminished  for  herself  the  danger 
of  falling  back  into  fresh  barbarism  ;  if  we 


tot  he  might  have  done  more 
«*  appear  to  us  to  have  recti 
of  the  several  writers  of  wl 


I  novelists  seem  taken  from  a  collec- 
r  Italian  laics,  by  Nardini,  and  which 
'•we  published  in  this  country,  under  the  title 
if  Kirelle  Seelte.  It  is  singnlar  that  all  the 
$*eu  by  Mr.  Roscoe  from  Albergati, 
''  w*dti,  Altanesi  I-odoti,  Manni,  Padovoni, 
"«*e  Autore  Ignoto.are  to  be  found  in  the 
of  Nairlini.  Of  Goni,  however, 
iWUMTlllw  lhe  same  specimens  as  Nar- 
•  he  appear  to  have  been  so 
boice.  Why  did  he  not  give 
:  taV  of  Ai  on  Casern's  S!ip- 


by  one  who  had  for  years  driven  the  chariot 
of  victory,  with  a  host  of  heroes  under  him, 
who  had  proved  their  valour  and  their  skill  by 
numberless  successes ;  yet  this  army  was,  in  1 
a  few  short  months,  almost  annihilated — an 
army  which  seemed  to  bid  defiance  to  hu- 
man power,  and  even  to  dare  that  of  Heaven, 
was  destroyed  hy  the  elements.  Such  an 
interference  seemed  almost  necessary,  to  pu- 
nish inordinate  ambition,  and  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  havoc  winch  twenty  years  war  bad 
made  in  desolate  Europe. 

It  would  be  idle  to  speculate  on  what 
would  have  been  the  cotiseqtieno',  had  Na- 
poleon conquered  Russia,  and  thus  possessed 
unlimited  and  uncontrolled  sway  from  the 
Seine  to  the  Don.  His  ambition,  instead  of 
being  satisfied,  would  have  still  craved,  and 
who  could  say  whither  his  unbounded 
daring  would  have  led  him  ;  we  put  the 

flit Pttirtii  K V- rw*t V»  il  i t  I  v  f<  »r  tva  •»  t*o  r\f  muni^n 
i  ■  ti  y  iPi'%.iii_.u\taii  t  9  i  w  i    v«  s,  m  a—  1  -/  *  i 

that  it  is  in  the  very  nature  of  a  mixed  and 
too  extended  power  to  dissolve  itself,  and 
that,  although  nations  may  for  a  time  yield 
to  the  conqueror,  the  verv  seeds  of  resist- 
ance are-  sown  in  the  conquest.  To  Great 
Britain  alone  are  the  sovereigns  of  Europe 
indebted  for  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon,  and 
their  delivery  from  a  degrading  tin  il  loin  : 
by  turns  onr  pensioned  allies  and  enemies, 
until  at  last  we  had  to  maintain  the  contest 


,  Spain  and  Portugal  hac 
i> v  rrencn  troops,  an;i  ineir 
transferred  to  maintain  the  supremacy  of 
France  in  other  countries,  when  at  length  we 
were  enabled  to  rouse  a  few  individuals  from 
the  lethargy  into  which  alt  Europe  seemed 
sunk.  British  money  and  men  farmed  the 
little  spark  which  was  enkindled  into  a  fla  ne  j 
a  large  army,  continually  reinforced,  became 
necessary  to  maintain  the  contest  in  the  Pe- 
ninsula, when  Bonaparte,  the  spoiled  child 
of  fortr.ne,  had  the  impolicy  to  quarrel  with 
Russia,  and  even  to  attempt  to  subjugate  her. 
Whatever  Russia  may  be  abroad,  at  home, . 
her  widely  extended  country  aad  brav  e  I 


of  the  middle  ages  is  possible,  war  having 
become  so  scientific  that  mind  predomitiates 
in  it,  so  that  to  succeed  in  it,  a  degree  of  in- 
struction is  required,  which  nations  that  still 
remain  barbarous  can  only  acquire  by  civili- 
zation. 

*  But,  in  hastening  the  civiKBition  ofth"«* 
Normans,  Europe  has  probably  hastens  I 
the  epoch  of  their  next  invasion-.  For  let  no 
ir  pompous  cities,  their 


forced  luxury,  wdl  be  able  to  re- 
tain them  ;  that,  by  soffenmg  them,  they  will 
be  kept  stationary,  or  rendered  less  formi- 
dable. The  luxury  and  effeminacy  which 
are  enjoyed  in  spite  of  a  b.irbarous  climate, 
con  only  be  the  privilc-re  of  a  few.  The 
masses,  which  are  incessantly  increasing  by 
an  administration  which  is  gradually  becom- 
ing more  enlightened,  will  continue  sufferers 
by  their  climate,  barbarous  like  that,  and  al- 
and the  inva- 


by  Catherine  II.,  will  continue. 

•  Who  is  there  that  can  fancy  that  the  groat 
struggle  between  the  north  and  south  is  at 
an  end  '  Is  it  not,  in  its  fnll  grandeur,  the 
war  of  privation  against  Ciijoyment,  the  eter- 
nal war  of  the  poor  arr.iinst  the  rich,  that 
whicN  devours  the  interior  of  every  empire  ', 

'  Comrades,  whatever  was  the"  motive  of 
our  expedition,  this  was  the  point  which  made 
it  of  importance  to  Europe.  Its  object  was' 
to  wrest  Poland  from  Russia;  its  result  would 
have  been  to  throw  the  danger  of  a  fresh  in- 
vasion of  the  men  of  the  north,  at  a  greater 
distance,  to  weaken  the  torrer.t,  and  oppose 
a  new  barrier  to  It ;  and  was  there  ever  a 
man,  or  a  combination  of  circumstances,  so 
well  calculated  to  insure  the  success  of  so 
great  an  enterprise  T 

1  After  fifteen  hundred  years  of  victories, 
the  revolution  of  the  fourth  century,  that  of 
the  kings  and  nobles  against  the  people,  was, 
in  iw  turn,  vanquished  by  the  revolution  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  that  of  the  people 
ajairen  the  nobhx  and  kin;s .    Napoleon  ^  as 
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l>.»m  of  this  conflagration ;  he  obtained  such  I 
complete  power  ovqr  u,  Out  it  seemed  M  if  that 
peat  con\  ulsion  had  only  been  that  of  bring-  I 
ing  into  the  world  one  man.    He  command-  [ 
ed  the  revolution  as  if  he  had  been  the  genius 
of  that  terrible  element.    At  his  voice  she 
became  tranquil.   Ashamed  of  her  excesses, 
she  admired  herself  in  him,  and,  precipitating 
herself  into  his  glory,  she  had  united  Europe 
under  his  sceptre,  and  obedient  Europe  rose 
at  his  call  to  drive  back  Russia  within  h-r 
ancient  limits.    It  seemed  as  if  the  North 
was  in  his  turn  about  to  be  vanquished,  even 
among  .his  own  ices. 

'  And  yet  this  great  man,  with  these  great 
circumstances  in  his  favour,  could  not  sub- 
due nature  I  In  this  powerful  cftbrt  to  re* 
ascend  that  rapid  declivity,  so  many 
forces  failed  him !  After  reaching  these  icy 
regions  of  Europe,  he  was  precipitated  Irom 
their  very  summit.  The  North,  victorious 
over  the  South  iu  her  defensive  war,  as  she 
Had  been  in  Uie  middle  ages  iu  her  offensive 
ope,  now  believes  herself  invulnerable  and 
irresistible.' 

But  Waving  posterity  to  protect  itself 
against  northern  usurpation,  as  well  as  to  re- 
form all  the  continental  governments  and  pa  v 
off  our  national  debt  and  other  important 
matters,  let  us  turn  to  the  Count  de  Segur 's 
valuable  history-,  which  we  iu  some  degree 
anticipated  in  No.  300  of  The  Literary  Chro- 
nicle :  it  is.  however,  one  of  those  '  cut-and- 
oome-again'  sort  of  works,  in  which  one  may 
indulge  freely  without  satiety.  The  author 
was  a  general  of  brigade  in  the  memorable 
campaign  of  1812  ;  be  had  previously  been 
a  ptisoucr  in  Russia,  but  bad  he  made  no 
better  use  of  that  circumstance  (we  scarcely 
can  call  it  an  advantage)  than  his  country - 
man  General  Pillet  did  of  his  imprisonment 
in  England— we  should  not  have  named  U ; 
lie,  however,  is  evidently  well  acquainted 
with  Russia  and  the  Russians,  and  his  work 
is  not  only  an  admirable  history  of  the  most 
memorable  campaign  in  history,  but  contains 
much  profound  political  remark  and  reflec- 
tion :  his  work  is  a  candid  narrative  of  the 
events  he  witnessed,  and;  in  which  he  parti- 
cipated ;  he  is  a  true  Frenchman,  who  prizes 
the  glory  of  his  country  and  her  arms,  who 
is  ready  to  do  justice  to  Bonaparte,  and  is 
not  blind  to  the  faults  he  committed,  particu- 
larly in  the  Russia  campaign.  Count  de 
Segur  is,  however,  wrong,  when  he  calls 
France  and  Russia  the  two  great  Colossuses, 
since  England  was  the  real  Colossus,  and,  if 
she  did  not  bestride  the  world,  she  has  prov- 
ed herself  able  to  prevent  any  other  power 
from  doing  so. 

Count  de  Segur  condemns,  and  that  very 
justly,  the  bad  policy  of  Napoleon,  iu  not  at 
once  emancipating  Poland ;  lie  also  notices 
his  antipathy  to  Prussia.  '  Whenever,'  says 
he,  '  he  followed' with  his  finger  the  traces  of 
the  Prussian  frontiers  upon  the  map,  he 
seemed  to  be  angry  at  seeing  them  still  so 
extensive,  and  exclaimed,  "  Is  it  possible  that 
I  have  left  this  man  so  large  a  territory  V ' 

*  This  dislike  to  a  mild  and  pacific  mo- 
narch was  surprising.  As  there  is  nothing 
in  die  character  of  Natkdcon  unworthy  of 
historical  remtoibuucc,  it  is  worth  while  to 


examine  the  cause  of  it.  Some  persons  trare 
back  the  origin  of  it  to  the  refusal  which  he 
experienced,  when  first  consul,  from  Louis 
XVIII.  of  the  propositions  which  he  made 
to  him  tli rough  the  medium  of  the  King  of 
Prussia;  and  they  suppose  that  Napoleon 
laid  the  blame  of  this  refusal  upon  the  medi- 
ator.   Others  attribute  it  to  the  seizure  of 


protector  of  the  neutrality  of  the  north  of 
Germany.  Before  thai  time,  Frederick  and 
Napoleon  had  carried  on  a  secret  correspon- 
dence, which  was  of  so  intimate  a  nature, 
t li-tr  they  used  to  confide  to  eneh  other  even 
tin  details  of  their  household  ;  that  circum- 
stance put  an  end  to  it.' 

Bonaparte  enlisted  eight  sovereigns  under 
his  banners  in  the  campaign  against  Russia 
in  1807;  the  wily  Bernadotte,  king  of 
Swc  len,  and  die  Sultan,  were  only  wanting 
to  complete  the  alliance ;  but  diey  had 
ed  treaties  with  Russia,  and,  what  is 
extraordinary,  adhered  to  them :  we  -kill 
not,  however,  dwell  on  die  events,  intrigues, 
or  negotiations  that  preceded  die  great 
campaigu  ;  they  are  all  important  in  history, 
and  well  treated  in  diese  volumes.  Bona- 
parte, who  never  hesitated  in  his  policy,  of- 
fered the  Crimea  to  Turkey,  when  it  became 
desirable  to  court  her,  and  afterwards  would 
have  given  a  portion  of  Turkey  to  Alexander, 
to  secure  him.  Indeed,  uhespcJiationofTurkey 
is  said  to  have  been  agreed  upon  at  the  inter- 
view atTUset.  With  regard  to  Bernadotte,  he 
certainly  proved  himself  an  ingratc.  Bona- 
parte could  have  nominated  A  king  fur  Swe- 
den— hot  he  left  her  to  elect  one,  and,  when 
Bernadotte  was  chosen,  and  about  to  depart 
poor,  *  unwilling  that  he  should  present  him- 
self to  the  Swedish  throne  in  that  necessitous 


you  dread  the  war,  as  endangenac 
It  was  thus  that,  in  the  times  of 
y,  attempts  were  made  to  frighten 


state,  like  a  mere 

generously  gave  him  two  millions  out  of  his 
own  treasury ;  he  even  granted  to  his  family 
the  donations  which,  as  a  foreign  prince,  be 
could  no  longer  retain  himself.'  It  appears, 
after  all,  that  had  Bonaparte  supplied  a  good 
subsidy,  or  been  base  enough  to  rob  his  faith- 
ful ally — Denmark,  of  Norway,  and  give  it 
to  Sweden,  he  might  (as  long  as  it  was  his  in- 
terest) have  counted  on  the  assistance  of  Carl 
John  Bernadotte.  To  die  honour  of  Bona- 
parte, in  this  instance,  he  refused  to  purclia.se 
an  ally  by  means  so  base.  The  proposition 
threw  him  into  a  passion.  What  4  He,  the 
rascal !'  said  he,  4  he  presume  to  give  me  ad- 
vice !  to  dictate  the  law  to  met  to  dare  pro- 
pose such  an  infamous  act  to  me  !  and  diis 
from  a  man  who  owes  every  thing  to  my 
bounty!  What  ingratitude!  We  should 
not  blame  Carl  John  for  preferring  die 
eats  of  Sweden  to  any  other  considei 
could  we  be  convinced  that  this  was  the 
but  we  all  know  how  he  skulked  in  his  march 
in  Germany,  previous  to  the  battle  of  Leip- 
sic,  until  die  present  Marquis  of  London- 
derry compelled  him  to  declare  himself ;  nor 
is  it  possible  to  deny,  that  when  Bonaparte 
re-entered  France  frpm  Elba,  the  shuffling 
conduct  of  Carl  John  proved  that  tie  was 
only  anxious  to  be  on  tike  strongest  side. 

appears  to  have 


been  considered  of  i 
and  Napoleon,  who,  on 
looked  for  nothing  but  implicit  and  blind 
obedience,  became  jealous  of  the  taciturnity 
with  which  his  officers  received  his  plans. 
Much  as  we  admire  Count  de  Segur* 
work,  and  we  have  rarely  taken  up  one  by 
which  we  have  been  so  much  gratified,  we 
are  frequently  compelled  to  differ  from  the 
audior.  We  do  not,  for  instance,  think  that 
Napoleon  could  for  a  moment  dread,  though 
he  might  fancy,  'the  northern  throne  of 
Alexander  ever  ready  to  overshadow  him  by 
its  eternally-menacing  position.'  It  appears 
that,  previously  to  die  campaign,  Russian 
bank-bills  were  forged  to  a  great  extent ;  but 
Count  de  Segur  seems  to  doubt  whether  ever 
Napoleon  made  use  of  them  in  the  camoauen. 

It  appears  that,  determined  as  Napoleon 
was,  as  to  the  war  against  Russia,  he  had 
some  misgiving  on  die  subject,  and 
vourcd  to  get  it  sanctioned  by  his  i 
Tliey,  however,  were  generally  averse  to  it  ; 
and  even  Poniatowski,  to  whom  the  expedi- 
tion held  out  the  prospect  of  a  throne,  i 
ed  the  emperor  of  its  dangers.  All,  ha 
would  not  do,  and  Napoleon,  who  was  a 
great  fatalist,  thought  himself  impelled  to  the 
To  the  arguments  of  his  minister'. 


contest, 
he  said  :- 

V  Do : 
my  life  ? 

conspiracy,  attempts1 
me  about  Georges ;  he  was  everywhere  to  be 
found  upon  my  track  t  that  wretched  bang 
was  to. fire  at  me.  Well  1  suppose  he  bad  I 
He  would  at  the  utmost  have  ViUed  my  asi- 
de-camp :  but  to  kdl  me  was  impossible ! 
Had  I  at  that  time  accomplished  die  decress 
of  fate?  I  feel  myself  impelled  towards  a 
gaol  of  which  I  am  ignorant.  As  icon  as  I 
shall  have  reached  it,  so  soon  shall  I  no 
longer  be  of  .service,— an  atom  will  then  suf- 
fice to  put  me  down ;  but,  till  then,  all  human 
efforts  can  avail  nothing  against  me>  >>  te- 
ther I  am  in  Paris,  or  with  the  army,  is, 
therefore,  quite  indifferent.  When  my  hour 
is  come,  a  fever,  or  a  tall  from  my  horse  m 
hunting,  wdl  kill  me  as  effectually  as  a  bul- 
let :  our  days  are  registered."  ' 

Bonaparte  had  other  motives,  which  he 
revealed  to  his  family : — 

•"Can  you  not  see,"  said  he  to  them. 
"  that,  as  I  was  not  born  upon  a  throne,  I 
must  support  myself  upon  it,  as  I  ascend  "J 
it,  by  my  renown  ?  that  it  is  necessary  for  it 
to  go  on  increasing ;  that  a  private  indivi- 
dual, become  a  sovereign  bke  myself,  an  no 
longer  stop;  that  be  must  be  continually  as- 
cending, and  dial  to  be  stationary  is  to  be 
lost?'77 

On  the  9th  of  May,  IM%  Napoleon  set 
out  from  Paris  on  the  Russian  caropakn 
Arrived  at  Dresden,  he  assembled  rouMHW 

*■  H>I<waTtheun?n^ne1  ^nle V^enwn  • 
exhibiting  it  to  his  spouse,  the  daughter  of  us 
emperors,  sitting  by  his  sida.  W'hole  na- 
tions had  quitted  their  homes  to  throng  his 
path ;  rich  and  poor,  nobles  and  plebeians, 
friends  and  enemies,  all  hurried  to  the  scent. 


ouhy  ati 
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public  places ;  they  passed  whole  days  and 
nq^u  with  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  door  and 
windows  of  his  palace.  It  was  not  his 
ovwn,  his  rank,  the  luxury  of  Ins  court,  !mt 
bun — himself — on  whom  they  d«"sired  to  feast 
Aor  eyes ;  a  memento  of  fin  features  which 
bey  were  anxious  to  obtain  :  they  wished  to 
be  Mt  to  say  to  tlieir  less  fortunate  country- 
r,  that  they  oad  seen  Napo- 


'On  the  stage,  poets  so  far  degraded 
»)re*  as  to  make  him  a  divinity.    It  wan  in 
Ml  n.aaoer  that  whole  nations  became  his 

caterers.' 

between  K<miirsiiiTg  and  Gumbinnen  be 
'ie«id  several  of  his  armies  :  and. — 
"  .Wording  to  custom,  he  promenaded  he- 


navy  at  the  same  period.  At  Christmas, 
1 675,  we  find,  on  December  the  24th  and 
25th,  the  following  entries : — 

'  24.  Very  ruffe  to  day.  No  land  yet. 
Our  decks  are  washt  for  CJhri«mas. 

'  25.  C  hnsroas  day  wee  keepe  thus : — At 
four  in  the  morning  our  trumpeters  all  doe 
rlatt  their  trumpet!*,  and  begin  at  our  cap- 
tain's cabin,  and  thence  to  all  the  officers  and 
icn  s  cabins ;  playing  a  levile  at  each 
doore,  and  bidding  good  morrow, 
wishing  a  merry  C'hrismas.  After  tliey  goe 
to  their  station,  t  «.  on  the  pnope,  and  sound 
three  lev i Its  in  honour  of  the  morning.  At 
ten  wee  goe  to  prayers  aod  sermon ;  text, 
Zacc.  ix.  9.  Our  captaine  had  all  his  officers 
and  gentlemen  to  dinner  with  him,  where 


'•tt  Ike  ranks.    Knowing  in  which  of  his    wee  had  excellent  good  fayre :  a  nbb  of 


•»  each  regiment  had  been  with  him,  at  the 
UM  of  tbe  oldest  soldiers  he  occasionally 
bfcd;  to  one  he  recalled  the  battle  of  the 
t'ynmids ;  another  he  reminded  of  Marengo, 
A-Ttcrte,  Jena,  or  Fried! and,  and  always 
"■y  *  single  word,  arcompanied  \ry  a  familiar 
The  veteran,  who  believed  himself 
"><ni]ly  recognised  by  his  emperor,  rose  in 
"vseqnencc  in  the  estimation  of  his  junior 
tpaniorts,  who  considered  him  an  object 
^  earr.   Napoleon,  in  this  manner,  conn- 


<o  matter  of  interest :  their 
11  -ft  familiar  to  him  ;  he  interrogated  them  : 
their  captains  take  care  of  them?  had 
nrcerred  their  pay*  were  they  in  want 
"  apt  requisite  '  be- wished  toeee  their  knap- 
sxta.  . 

" At length  he  stcrpped  at  the  centre  of  the 
♦vjseat;  tlierc  bring  apprised  of  the  places 
'Js»i»e — 

-ti 

— I  who  _ 

^  and  questioned  them.  How  many 
service  f  bow  'many  campaigns  ?  -what 
**adi?  what  exploits  ?  He  tlien  appoint- 
":  -**  officers,  and  cauved  them  to  be  im- 
^iavjy  installed,  himself  prescribing  'the 
'*■»;— -all  particularities  which  delighted 
**  aUie?.  Tbey  laid  each  other  how  the 
."*«s  eaoeTor.  the  judge  of  nations  in  the 
himself  with  them  in  their 
that  tbey  composed  his 
and  bis  real  family  1  Thus  it  was  that 
T  mail  led  itrlo  them  the  lore  of  war,  of 
:>*7,  and  himself.' 

(T*  be  continued  J 

"IE  DIARY  OT  II  >Mi1  TKONCC,  fcC 

(Concluded  horn  p.  107.) 
J»  worthy  chaplain,  Henry  Teonge,  like 
■  «pwahle  c*d  gentlemen,  improves  on  ac- 
die  interest  and  fidelity  of  his 
.the  quatntn***  of  his  manner,  and 
vood  humour  be  displays,  are  all  emi- 
'■'7  nscinating  to  a  reader  who  cares  not 
' '  u*  antiquity  of  the  style  and  ortbogra- 
r*T-  Mr.  Teonge  is  evidently  well  versed  in 
t:**y,  and  mtrodnoes  much  interesting  and 
•kius  maner  with  his  narrative ;  his  work 
Mi         sill  i  mm,  containing  a descrip- 

iti^hTSZ'of  w 


bene,  plum-puddings,  minet  pyes,  kc.  and 
plenty  of  good  winea  of  severall  sorts; 
dranke  healths  to  the  king,  to  our  wives  and 
friends ;  and  ended  the  day  with  much  civil! 
myrth.* 

On  New- Year's  Day,  Mr  Teonge  writes  a 
comptiroentary  acrostic  to  his  captain,  Wil- 
liam Houlding,  and  on  the  sixth  of  January 
(Twelfth  Night),  we  find  the  following  entry: 
'  Wee  are  now  past  /.ante  :  had  wee  beene 
there  this  day,  wee  had  scene  a  greate  so- 
lemnity ;  for  this  day  being  12  Day,  the 
Oreeke  Bisliop  of  Zantc  doth  (as  they  call  it)  ■ 
baptise  the  sea,  with  a  great  deale  of  cere- 
mony; sprinkling  their  gallys  and  fishing- 
tackle  with  holy  water.  But  wee  had  much 
myrth  on  board,  for  wee  had  a  greate  kake 
made,  in  which  was  put  a  beane  for  the  king, 
a  pease  for  the  queen,  a  cloave  for  the  knave, 
a  forked  stick  for  the  coockotd,  a  rare  for  the 
shift.  The  kake  was  cutt  into  severall  pieces 
in  the  great  cabin,  and  all  putt  into  a  napkin, 
out  of  which  every  one  took  his  piece,  as  out 
of  a  lottery,  then  each  piece  it  brooken  to  see 
what  was  in  it,  which  caused  much  laughter, 
to  see  our  leieutenant  prove  the  coockold, 
and  more  to  see  us  tumble  one  over  the  other 
in  the  cabin,  by  reason  of  the  ruff  weather.' 

A  few  days  afterwards,  we  find  the  follow- 
ing singular  naval  punishment  recorded  : — 

*  David  Thomas,  and  Marlin  the  coock, 
and  our  master's  boy,  had  their  hand  stretch- 
ed out,  and  with  their  backs  to  the  ravles, 
and  the  master's  boy  with  his  back  to'  the 
maine  mast,  all  looking  on  upon  the  other, 
and  in  each  of  ttieir  mouths  a  maudlen-spike, 
vix.  an  iron  pinn  clapt  closse  into  their 
mouths,  and  tyd  behind  their  heads;  and 
there  they  stood  a  whole  boure,  till  their 
mouths  were  very  bloody  :  an  excellent  core 
for  swearers.' 

Though  mixed  with  much  eccentricity, 
there  is  an  air  of  benevolence  runs  through 
the  whole  narrative  of  Mr.  Teonge.  Thus 
we  find  one  of  his  entries, « God  blessc  those 
lhat  are  at  sea  f  The  weather  is  very  bad.' 
A  ship-launch  at  Malta  is  thus  described. 
It  was  on  the  22nd  February  : — 

'  This  day  wee  saw  a  greate  deale  of  so- 
lemnity at  the  lanehing  of  a  new  brygantcene 
of  twenty-three  oares,  built  on  the  shoare 
very  neare  the  water.  They  hoysted  three 
flagg*  in  her  vesterday,  ami  this  dav  by 
twelve  they  had  turnd  her  head  neare  the 


when  as  a 


of  people 


gathered  together,  with  severall  of  their 
knnrhts  and  men  of  quality,  and  a  dowd  of 
fryars  and  churchmen.  They  were  at  least 
two  bowers  in  their  benedictions,  in  the  na- 
ture of  hymns  or  anthems,  and  other  their  <  <  - 
reroonys ;  their  Immpetts  and  odier  musick 
playing  often.  At  last,  two  friars  and  an  at- 
tendant went  in  to  her,  and  kneeling  downe, 
prayd  halfe  an  how  re,  and  layd  their  hands 
on  every  mast,  and  other  places  of  the  ves- 
sell,  and  sprinkled  her  all  over  with  holy  wa- 
ter. Then  they  cam  out  and  hoysted  a  pen- 
dent, to  signrfv  slice  was  a  man  of  warr ;  and 
then  at  once  thrust  her  into  the  water,  where 
shee  no  sooner  was,  but  they  fyred  twenty  - 
one  chambers,  and  rawed  to  our  admirall 
and  gave  him  a  gunn,  whoe  gave  them  an- 
other. Then  she  went  into  the  cove  where 
all  their  gallys  lye,  and  was  welcomed  with 
abundance  of  gunns.' 

I  n  our  former  notice  of  this  work ,  we  spoke 
rather  hesitatingly  of  the  age  of  Mr.  Teonge ; 
and  even  the  editor  of  his  Diary  seems  to 
have  overlooked  his  own  record  of  it :  under 
date  of  March  18th,  1676,  we  find  him  thus 
noticing  the  day :  '  My  birth-day ;  nat.  55.' 
He  must,  therefore,  have  been  upwards  of 
fifty-four  when  be  went  on  this  voyage ;  and, 
at  his  death,  on  the  20th  of  Marcfi,  1690, 
could  not  have  been  quite  seventy  years  old,' 
although  the  editor  makes  him  between  se- 
venty and  eighty.  The  following  singular 
ceremony,  of  which  it  is,  we  believe,  the  only 
record,  took  place  at  Aleppo : — 

'  I  was,  by  the  noble  consul],  Mr.  Gama- 
liell  Nitingale,  and  the  captaine,  and  the  rest 
of  the  English  gentry,  created  knight  of  the 
Malhue,  or  ValK  of  Salt.  The  manner  of  it 
as  folluweih : — 
*  First,  there  was  a  dispensation  voted,  for 
my  not  goeing  to  the  \  ally  of  Salt,  in  re- 
gard of  our  present  afayres.  Then  taking 
into  my  mouth  som  salt  from  the  poynt  of 
the  sword,  which  was  in  lew  of  a  bitt  of  the 
mould  of  the  vally,  which,  had  I  beene  there, 
I  should  have  taken  from  the  sword's  poynt 
into  my  mouth,  which  was  as  bad  as  salt 
could  be,  I  kneeld  downe  :  the  consull  takes 
the  sword  in  his  hand  (but  it  had  no  hilt  on 
it,  yet  was  it,  as  they  tell  you,  King  David's 
sword),  and  then  brandishing  it  over  his 
head  three  thimes,  and  lookeing  bigg  awhile, 
at  last  with  a  more  wild  countenance,  he  pro- 
nounces these  ensueing  words : — 
"  Thou  bardy  wile,  I  dubb  thee  knight 
With  this  old  rasty  Made: 
Rise  up  Sir  H.  T.,  Knight  of  the  Mallme 

As  good  as  ever  was  made." 
'  Then  I  riseing  up,  and  kissing  the  sword 
with  a  greate  deal  of  gravity,  doe  make  loe 
obesance  to  all  the  company,  and  give  tliem 
all  thanks ;  after  which,  thechawes  first  reads 
these  ensuing  verses  alowd  to  me,  and  after 
presents  them  fayre  written  unto  me : — 
»•  Now  neare  what  j're  obiig'd  to  doe, 
You  noble  knights  of  the  Afelbue ; 
Or  as  som  others  please  to  call't, 
Brave  knights  of  tbe  Vally  of  Sallt. 
First  you  must  love,  and  help  each  oilier, 
With  tbe  affection  of  a  brother. 
Anger  or  wrath  must  not  appeare 
To  have  a  motion  In  your  iphcare. 

mini  love  «ttra  ii tv  loyciucr. 
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I  virtue  Irt 
Or  Steele  your 

Ue  to  all  pleasing,  geollf,  kind*, 
Bnivc  symptoms  ol  a  knight-uke 
You  nuirt  iodeavour  to  redrew 
All  Mat  •»  amuwe.    And  .f  dUttessc 
On  brother,  widdow,  wife,  or  mayd 
Fall,  you  must  stand  up  to  their  »yd. 
Your  promises  to  »ll  these  rights. 
You  must  perform*  a*  you  arc  knight*." 

'  The^e  are  the  orders  to  be  observed  by 
the  noble  knights  of  the  Mallhue,  or  Vally  of 
Sail,  which  is  twenty  miles  beyond  Aleppo. 
Dated  May  16,  lo76.' 

The  following  strange  story  is  a 
rncled  with  Aleppo  :.— 

'  Not  above  halfe  a  yea  re  before  I  cam  thi- 
ther, cam  a  noble  Kngiiah  man,  who  most  be 
namclcsse :  be  had  not  heenc  many  wceke* 
in  towne ;  but  by  hi*  walking  about  to  sec 
the  cyltyThe  was  taken  nonce  of  by  on  of  tlio 
chiefe  Turks'  ladys  of  the  cytty,  whoe  sent  a 
Turke  to  him,  to  acquaint  him,  that  his  lady, 
a  person  of  great*  quality,  did  desyxe  bis 
company;  with  assurance*  that  he  should 
hare  courleouHc  reception,  and  returnc  as 
safe  as  he  cam  thither,  and  with  all  thai  she 
■would  have  no  denyall. 

1  The  gentleman  consults  with  the  consul  I ; 
whoe,  in  short,  told  him  he  must  goe,  or  ex- 
pect to  to  be  stabd  the  next  time  be  we  nt  out. 
Seeing  no  rem  eddy,  bo  goes  with  the  Turke, 
whoe  brings  him  by  back  way*  into  a  stately 
house?,  and  there  to  a  bcautifull  lady,  whoe 
entertavned  him  above  what  was  promised  ; 
and  with  her  he  xtavd  three  nights,  and  was 
after  safly  convoyd  back,  and  with  a  greate 
gratuity.  Seven II  passages  he  related  to  the 
ill.  Mvjch  about  a  fortnight  after,  the 
Turke  corns  to  him  againe,  with  whom 
he  went,  stayd  three  nights,  and  retumd  as 
With  in  the  same  compas  of  time 
a  third  time ;  be  goes  and  stays 
(wo  nights,  and  the  third  night  slier  told  Inm 
that  her  husband  was  uncxiiectixily  com 
home ;  but  bad  him  not  trouble  himselfe  at 
all,  for  that  be  should  l>e  as  secure  a*  ever  he 
vra  before,  and  that  sliee  would  lye  with  him 
thai  night  also ;  which  she  licrforrued  ac- 
cordingly, and  the  gentleman  returned  safe 
and  well  rewarded.  Hut  being  so  neare  be- 
ing discovered,  and  knowings  that  the  lady 
would  not  be  krnge  without  h«  company,  be 
"  the  cytty;  whose  de- 
by  the  lady,  as 
U,  by  the  Turke 
which  used  to  com  for  him  ;  and  this  shows 
tliev  love  the  English.' 

The  second  voyage  of  our  worthy  chaplain 
commenced  on  the  31st  of  March,  10*8.  In 
the  former  voyage  he  '  gott  a  gi>od  suntm  of 
moneys,  red  spent  greate  part  of  it ;'  in  the 
latter,  he  went  '  resolved  to  make  another 
voyage,  with  a  full  mtennon  to  keepe  what 
he  could  gott/  At  Mahon,  we  lind  the  fol- 
lowing entry  under  date  of  February  4  : — 

•This  is  on  of  the  most  joviall  days  is  the 
yeare,  on  the  shoare.  All  people  are  eyther 
ta  the  open  streets,  or  at  their  doores  The 
men  fling  oringes  at  the  women,  and  they 
fling  onnges  or  water  at  the  men ;  and  'tis  a 
create  favor  if  you  are  biu  with  any  of  them  : 
this  they  doe  all  the  day  loop,  and  do  es- 


ceptkm  is  to  be  taken  at  any  thing ;  and  they  But  't 
are  most  esteemed  that  make  tlie  most  myrth.  I  Rode 
At  night,  they  sing  and  dance  and  banquet, 
till  twelve  o'clock ;  and  then  they  begin  their 
Lent.  This  is  Shrove  Tuesday  with  them ; 
and  after  this  day  they  use  no  manner  Of 
merriment.' 

Here  we  conclude  our  extracts,  for  justice 
to  the  publisher  will  not  permit  us  to  go  far- 
ther. The  work  is  one  of  peculiar  interest, 
and  we  hare  by  no 


ir  known  to  the  con-mil! 


TAnet  \rrittrn  fur  the  Henrfit  of  the  Inhabitant* 
of  the  Mind  irf  Portland,  who  tufft  red  from 
the  late  Storm,  November,  1824.  12mo. 
pp.  30.   London,  1845.  Underwood. 

The  present  or  late  winter,  for  we 
know  how  to  designate  it,  has  been 
able  for  its  excessive  iuundations.  St.  IV 
tersburgh  has  been  overflowed ;  in  Holland, 
the  Low  Couutr.es,  Hanover,  and  Hambunfh, 
there  have  been  floods  which  have  done  ninth 
damage;  nor  has  our  own  island  been  spared, 
along  our  coasts  much  injury  has  been 
done  by  storms  and  inundations,  particularly 
in  the  island  of  Portland,  where  the  low  of 
property  was  great,  and  even  some  of  our  fel- 
low-creatnres  perished.  Iu  behalf  of  the  suf- 
fwers,  a  subscription  has  been  commenced, 
but,  we  regret  to  say,  not  with  the  success  it 
claused.  The  author  of  the  little  poem  be- 
fore us  (who,  by  the  by,  we  suspect  to  be  an 
old,  though  truant,  contributor  to  The  Lite- 
rary Cnmiiirli)  lias  mode  a  powerful  appeal 
in  their  behalf,  and,  as  the  profits  arising 
from  the  sale  are  appropriated!  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  wretched  sufferers,  those  who  can- 
not give  their  guinea,  may  contribute  to  die 
relief  of  the  distressed  by  purchasing  this 
work,  which  is  really  worth  double  the  mo- 
ney it  is  published  at.  It  is  a  descriptive 
poem,  of  very  considerable  merit,  as  will  be 
seen  by  die  following  brief  extracts : — 

Night  come.— and  with  her  o'er  the  wat'ry 
vast 

Tlic  driving  tempest  too;  the  creaking  matt, 
Though  yet  unhurt  umid  the  giant  shocks 

Of  angry  Neptune,  to  its  centre  rocks. 
And  now,  as  louder  from  the  distant  shore 
White  with  the  foaming  surf  the  billows  roar, 
What  breast  can  brave,  whatpoweruf  language 
speak 

The  heartfelt  anguish  of  tbat  one  wild  shriek! 
When,  as  the  vessel  still  Hie  storm  outrides, 
And  Hope,  still  hovering  round,  their  terrors 
chides, 

M  Great  God !  a  breaker!"  is  In'  appal  ling  cry  ; 
"  She  striken— she  splits— she  sinks— we  die, 
we  die  1" 

Or  say  what  verse,  however  tad,  can  tell 
The  thrilling  horror  of  that  last  farewell, 
Which,  now  all  luish'd  amid  the  billowy  wave, 
Told  all  was  o'er; — that  billow  was  their 


But  "twas  not  only  where  the  sen-god'scar 
Rode  safe  amid  lue  elemental  war, 
Destruction  a  sword  bad  I 
Bowed  its  proud  be* 
Stroke  I 

Tc  wooJ-crownM  upland  an  J  the  lowlier  vols 
Fit  the  fterce  fury  of  that  fearful  gufe  j 
R,IUturn'd  to  rivers— rivers  unconfia'd 
U  u»h*a  hurtylng  on,  nor  frar'd  the  raocking 
wind, 

With  headlong  flood  o'crswept  the  veioa.it 


be  hear  J  the  voice  of 


gfave  . 


t  of  Weymouth's 


*  Slretch'd  on  the  i 
Icons  bay, 

How  many  a  corse  that  fetal  morning;  lay  ! 
Sire,  sister,  daughter,  youth, and  hoary  age, 
Alike  had  sunk  before  the  tempest's  rage  ; 
Whilst  each  dark  wave,  as  to  the  snore  it  roll'd 
Surchwr'd  with  wreck,  the  wide  spread  ruin 
told. 


cry 

some  poor  wTetclied  being  doons'd  to 
en  might  be  beard  the  loud  or  feebler 


die- 
jhout 

tt»o»e  without— 
•a.'d,  the  p«j«f 


ciy 

Of 
Then 
Of 

Then,  too,  as 
Of  thanks  to 

night  sir- 

Then  bouses  fell  to  earth  with  sudden  crash— 
Then  came  the  tempest  su/iall— the  billowy 

dash- 
Here  the  light  Ixmt  Vnih  its 
Went  down,  awl  periah-'d  in  th' 


And  due 


A  Syntwn  of  the  Eimdexeta  of  HeUtpon,  m- 
tural  and  revealed;  designed  at  a  Mm  ml 
toe  Youth.   By  die  Rev.  Joan  Tomwm, 
ALA.,  F.  R-r  S.  L.  ISiaa.  pp.  Aft  Loo- 
don.  Whittaker. 
Turs  Iitde,  but  really  adrrurnhlo  synnp«i« 
of  the  evidences  of  religion,  is  avowedly 
«lra.wn  from  the  writing*  of  Butler,  Pa  ley, 
Doddridge,  and  Marsh.     It  presents,  in  * 
concise  manner,  a  view  of  die  principal  evi- 
dences of  rcligion^and  is  well  calculated  as 

to  furnish  the  mature  in  life  with  ample  »r- 
ents  to  refute  the  querulous  on  tlie  snb- 


QakLy.  By  Mas.  SacawooD.  13n>o 
pp.  48.  London,  1885. 
Tnr.  infant  generation  is  niucli  indebted  to 
Mrs.  Sherwood,  for  lier  continued  eicr- 
tions  to  tench  '  the  yonng  idea  how  to 
shoot'  in  a  proper  direction.  Juliana  Oak- 
ley b  a  pretty  nursery  tale,  embellished  with 
about  thirty  wood-cuts, 
be  put  i 


Solitude  oh  the  MM  and  the  Heart.   By  M. 

ZtMMBRwAk.  Ixmo.  pp.344.  London, 

18«S.  Griffiths. 
Zimukkman's  gloomy,  but  excellent  work 
on  solitude,  is  so  well  known,  that  we  should 
as  soon  think  of  describing  die  liook  ofCem- 
mon  Prayer,  or  Moore's  Almanac,  as  of  stat- 
ing the  nature  of  Zimmerman's  work.  The 
present  edition  has  nothing  in  particular  to 
recommend  it.  except  its  high  price,  and  two 
designs  by  Stothard,  by  no  means  felicitous. 
The  work,  we  believe,  may  be  had  anywhere 
for  four  shillings.  In  Walker's  Classics,  we 
dunk,  it  is  published  at  that  price,  »nb  ft 
.design,  and  an  engraved  title-page.  Why' 
tlie  present  edition  should  be  chnrged  bai 
a  ginaea,  we  know  not,  for  it  nn^ht  certainly 
be  afforded  at  half  the  price.  There  is  she 
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>  tnethinc  particularly  impudent,  to  say  the 
Iran  of  it,  m  announcing  the  work  as  con- 
fusing Stothard's  Designs,  when  it  Las  the 
.cwest  plural  of 


a  SVSDAT  WAlX  IS  IRlLAXn. 

Tin  ought  to  be— alas  !  I  wish  I  could  sav, 
>.  i  day  of  rest  to  man  and  beast;  but  a  be- 
mi;  must  remove  far  from  I  hiMin  before  thnt 
consummation  will  bless  his  sight. 
1>*  poor  brutes  here,  with  t'ieir  worse  than 
ii*uul  drivers,  seem  as  if  tlwv  had  more  work 
tv  do  this  day  than  on  any  other  in  the  week ; 
■  »t  set  them  gallopuig  and  cantering 
t/Utiog  and  crawling  along,  according 
i  tktr  several  decrees  of  youth  and  coodt- 


.  I,  au  a  vile-looking  razaranfhu 
.  Irivrog  along  a  poor  half-starv- 
■i  unhappy  horse, — *  how  strange,  that  a 
hwirleore,  which  we  know  to  be  infinitely 
nernful,  just,  and  considerate,  should  per- 
*n  such  wanton  inflictions  as  these,  on  a 
}*t  of  bw  creation  so  ht tl<  less  than  man  in 
peritenon.'  I  wasr  awakened  to  many  such 
Actions  u  these,  on  walking  towards  the 
•i.  to  see  it  fur  the  first  time,  «  the 
-^•ritltss  and  cruel  throng  were  hurrying 
»ty,  through  thick  and  thin,  at  the  expense 
«' it  tackiest  bants  that  carried  1 1  if  in ;  and 
'•Vi<« who  have  seen  Irish  cattle  and  Irish 
itrmt  wiB  exonerate  ate  front  ■•■y-  charge 
'  aStcted  lympatliy  which  these  remarks 
awffet  ache  in  a  strange  bosom.' 

^im  I  got  to  the  park,  I  looked  in  vain 
:  *  Aose  clean  gravel  walks  and  stately  trees 
"tilth  «e  see  in  such  beaniv  penrade  Hyde 
P^and,  instead  of ^the  well-dressed  and 

fkm4*Mi,  admiring  Hod's  most  admirable 
I  things,  tlie  thousands  of  lovely 
caper  about,  in  tlieir  (ray  gar- 
!  flowers  of  the  field,  I  beheld  only 
'"■^i'd  and  ahii<>»t  brei'ouleiw  Iwivs,  in  num- 
ber enough,  reoxJ ing  the  air  with  tlteir  shouts, 
«*7  endeavoured  to  forget  their  hungcied 
m  woefid  condition  in  nourishing  the  na- 
;  "olshilaloe  with  their  well-known  adroit- 
*»•  At  length,  the  viceroyal  lodge,  sor- 
-aded  with  no  guards  but  blackguards. 
Uus>  on  my  view  :  it  is  a  handsome  stone 
'•Jriing,  guch  as  one  might  expect  to  see  in 
'  ■*  fsidenei'  of  an  English  baronet  with  mo- 
****  fortane ;  having  a  portico  of  pillars  in 
™>t,  and  funked  by  wings, — from  hence 
"«  »- a  view  of  the  Wicklow  lulls,  or 


•  ^8my<walk  through  abrouuful  coun- 
wkich  separates  the  little  town  of  Lucan 


3i  tliu  capital.   I  was  fortunate  in  baring 
"  ~iy  pilot,  a  very  worthy  little  gentleman, 
advanced  in  the  meridian  of  life,  an  ex- 
"^•ent  local  chrcootogist,  and  well  acquaint- 
di  every  inch  of  the  gronnd.    it  was 
i  morning  (to  use  ait  rrilhismX  as  if 


and  happinets,  and  we  trudged  away,  duly 
sensible  of  the  many  b  casings  of  a  fine  day. 
Our  read  first  lay  through  the  Pbomix  Park, 
which,  in  many  |ioiuts,  is  well  worthy  of  a 
visit,  and  then  we  came  into  the  main  turn- 
pike road.  The  l.ifley,  here  rapid  and  tortu- 
ous, lay  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  a  high 
ridge  of  land,  almost  inclining  to  a  nernendi- 
cular, 

Of  straw  hemes,  and  is  a  fashion- 
fur  the  ladies  of  the  city  and  their 
attendant  swains,  to  enjoy  that  delicious 
fruit ;  which,  by  the  care  bestowed  on  its 
cultivation,  and  the  fine  southern  aspect  it  is 
exposed  to,  attains  great  perfection  The  ac- 
commodation* for  this  indulgence  consist  of 
neat  while  cottages,  of  an  English 
ness,  which  stand  ,  at  the  foot  of 

— -  they  pay  a  rent  of 
ten  guineas  an  acre  for  the  privilege.  A  had 
season,  now  and  then,  well  nigh  ruins  them  ; 
yet  they  make  ample  amends  when  favoured 
with  a  good  one. 

We  passed  through  the  little  villages  of 
Nockmaroon  and  Luttrell's  Town,  and  then 
got  to  Lucan,  which  presented  a  lively  ap- 
pearance We  cross**  I  the.  Ijffey  to  it,  "over 
a  handsome  bridge  of  one  arch,  with  iron  pi- 
lasters, just  as  die  good  people  were  coming 
from  church  and  chapel ;  die  shoals  which 
the  latter  poured  out  were  wonderful.  Well 
may  Ireland  be  called  the  most  populous 
country  in  Europe,  and  well  may  die  ( 'atho- 
lics  boast  that,  in  number  with  the  Protest- 
ante,  they  are  a<a^ven  to  one !  The  hand  of 
the  militia  was  tuning  the  staff  home,  and  the 

e  were  willing  to  *n- 
a  famous  spa,  about  two 
miles  farther  on ;  which,  until  it  became  the 
vogue  at  the  union,  with  all  that  was  fashion- 
able, to  quit  for  England,  was  the  resort  of 
the  rich  and  gay,  as  Bath.  bktiow.  Rut  I 
had  not  time  for  this,  and.  after  some  refresh- 
ment, returned  by  another  route  home.  I 

Crcereed,  on  mr  wav,  a  black  tahfel,  erected 
the  ro*d  side;  on  which  was  the  following 


noughmorv,  and  l'almerston,  besides  a  few 
of  minor  note, — most  of  them  displaying  the 
melancholy  consequences  of  that  dearth  of 
patriotism,  which  leads  die  great  men  of  this 
island  to  squander  their  hard-wrung  wealth 
on  foreign  shores  !  aiost. 


nt.r.RAur.n  state  or  tue  drama. 

That  the  drama  has  now  declined  to  almost 
the  lowest  ebb,  is  universally  acknowledged : 
—very  various  are  the  causes  which  have 
been  assigned  for  tins  circumstance,  and  we 
some  time  since  pointed  out,  what  we  < 
dertd  to  be  one  of  dioae  which  have  < 
!  rated  to  this  degradation — namely,  tbe  ob- 
stacles thrown  in  the  way  of  writers  for  the 
'  stage,  by  the  managers  themselves.  There 
is  hardly  any  walk  of  literature  in  which  a- 
|  man  of  talent,  looking  towards  a  fair  emolu- 
!  rueot,  has  less  encouragement  to  apply  him- 
I  self,  than  the  dramatic.   As  what  are  termed 

I  become  far  less 

'  scene-painter,  machinist,  tailor,  or  composer; 
and  this  is,  probably,  oue  rcasou  why  the  of- 
fice is  so  frequently  committed  to  mere, 

,  understrappers,  who  vamp  up  old  piecec, 

'  or  adapt  1  reach  farces  and  German  melo- 
dramas. Formerly,  the  author  was  consi- 
dered, if  not  altogether  tbe  sole,  at  least,  the 

1  principal  ageut  in  the  production  of  a  drama ; 

'  but  now  is  become  a  very  subordinate  one, 
and  must  l»e  content  to  share  the  houour, 
sncb  as  it  is,  with  numerous  competitors  for 
public  favour.  Nothing,  in  our  opinion, 
has  contributed  so  much  to  die  deterioration 
ot*  oar  theatrical  taste,  as  the  undue  im- 
portance which  has,  of  late  years,  been  at- 
tached to  sfiectacle  and  song.  If  we  pro- 
ceed at  this  rate,  we  shall  very  shortly  ar- 
rive at  the  literary  bathos  of  the  Italian 
G|>era,  which  is  i 


«  Here  prematurely  fell,  by  lawless  violence, 
TheKev  J  WCi.rt.-n,  on  the  3rd  of  June,  1807: 

Talents  rich,  refined,  and  splendrd, 
Innate  benevolence  and  peculiar  uibanity  of 
mind 

distinguished  through  life  this  aeulous  minister 
of  the  Catholic  Faith  and  generous  friend  of 
Humanity.' 

i  The  unfortunate  man  was  murdered  bv 
two  ru 
evening ; 


turn  home,  early  in  the 
both  executed  on  the 


his  road  led 

'  Cursad  Stream/ '  Newtown  Clarke,' 
'  l'almerston,'  which  gives  Ude  to  the  noble 
secretary  at  war,  and  '  Chapel  I  rod  f  they 
were  u  crowded  with  inhabitants, 

forlorn,  impoverished,  dirty,  and  wretch- 
ed ;  and  made  one  shudder  to  think  how 
bad  management  and  depraved  habits  will 
debase  our  species.  We  passed  bv  the  do- 
main! of  my  Ix>rds  Carhampton,  Perry,  Do- 


We  are  aware  that  it  is  tbe  fashion  to  ex- 
claim— -that  there  is  absolutely  no  dramatic 
taste  among  us,  and  that  the  spirit  of  co- 
medy is  utterly  worn  out.    So  far,  however, 
are  we  from  coinciding  in  this  opinion,  that 
we  could  name  several  very  popular  writers, 
whose  works  exhibit  much  of  this  spirit,  and 
who  are  pre-eminently  successful  in  dialogue. 
Why  then  do  they  not  write  for  the  stage  ?— 
;  We  answer  that  they  are  much  wiser  than  to 
'  attempt  any  such  dung.    No  writer  of  ebi- 
I  lity  will  submit  to  write  in  shackles,  as  he 
'  must  inevitably  do  in  composing  for  the 
:  stage,  or  encounter  all  die  inevitable  delays 
'  and  vexations  arising  from  the  hauteur  of 
(  managers,  or  the  caprices  of  actors,  when  he 
can  find  access  to  the  public  so  much  more 
,  and  profitably  too,  through  die  me- 
the  press    He  must  write  a  ' 
.erformer,  a 
must  dent-tail  his  dialogue  with  airs  and  du- 
etts ;  must  gain  access  to  the  manager,  and 
the  favour  of  the  green-room ;  and,  after  writ- 
ing and  soliciting  even  the  chance  of  being 
damned,  may,  at  length,  be  refused.  And 
wherefore  should  any  one,  we  ask,  put  his 
patience  to  such  a  trial,  when'  be  may  write 


W  ■  p»i » JI swirl F|  a\  JIs7W  Jll^j  C1"  *•  lira* 
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as  a  pi*-alicr,  he  may  print  it  at  his  own 
The  system  of  dramatic  authorship  it 
hr  red  :  the  stage  no  longer  pre- 
sents that  tempting  prospect  of  either  profit 
or  fame  which  it  once  did  ;  but  taleut  finds  , 
another  and  a  readier  market. 

We  shall  not  make  any  inquiry,  here,  into 
the  causes  which  have  tended  to  vitiate  pnb-  i 
lie  tast™,  as  regards  the  drama ;  but  vitiated, 
and  most  deplorably,  it  certainly  is.  Mana- 
gers have,  doubtlessly,  contributed  much  to 
this  state  of  things,  by  not  merely  indulging 
iiM-'  popular  lonaiiess  lor  speciacir,  oui  even 
pampering  it  into  morbidity.  But  the  mis- 
chief is  done,  for,  however  willing  they  may 
be  to  correct  the  evil,  it  is  no  longer  in  their 
power  to  do  so.  The  imhlie  is  a  spoiled  child, 
which  has  been  humoured,  until  it  is  become 
tyrannical ;  it  wilt  have  spectacle  and  sing- 
ing, singing  and  spectacle',  and  new  scenery, 
nnd  new  dresses;  so  that  the 
new  piece  is  a  very  expensive 


_  the  most  determined  play-goer  can- 
not endure  to  see  the  same  piece  through- 
out a  whole  season,  the  natural  result  is,  that 
people  arc  weaned  of  their  attachment  to 
theatrical  amusements,  and  playgoing  is  no 
longer  the  fashion.  In  the  meanwhile,  ma- 
nagers expend  so  ranch  on  the  accessories  of 
the  drama,  on  scenes  and  play-wrighU,  that 
they  cannot  afford  to  pay  play-writers ;— and 
layout  so  much  on  bad  pieces,  that  they 
have  no  money  to  lay  out  on  good  ones. 

Such  appears  to  us  to  be  pretty  nearly  the 
state  of  the  ease,  and  not  mat  were  is  any 
dearth  of  dramatic  talent  or,  able  writers. 
Never,  perhaps,  were  the  latter  more  nume- 
rous ;  but  they  either  understand  their  own 
interest  better,  or  will  not  condescend  to 
write  for  the  stage,  as  the  stage  is  at  present 
conducted.  There  is,  however,  a  proverb — 
very  consoling  indeed,  just  now-^which  says, 
'  when  things  get  to  their  worst,  they  are  si  ire 
to  mend.'  If,  therefore,  there  be  any  truth  in 
this  adage,  we  are  justified  in  anticipating  a 
speedy  improvement,  and  better  things  for 
the  future — worse  there  cannot  possibly  be. 


OSIOtS  Or  THE  LITISART  GAZETTE. 

Wa  believe  we  are  as  little  inclined  to  pug- 
nacity as  any  of  our  profession,  but  Adam 
Smith  observes,  that  a  man  who  does  not 
resent  an  injury  is  morally  as  much  mutilated 
as  he  is  physically  who  has  lost  a  leg  or  an 
arm.  It  la  on  this  principle  that  we  are  at 
length  roused  to  expose  the  repeated  wrongs, 
and  resist  the  continued  aggressions,  we  have 
borne  from  the  taunts,  innuendoes,  and  boast- 
ings of  Longuemanne's  Cunnynge  Adver- 
tyzer,  alias  the  Literary  Gaaette.  Works  of 
this  description,  backed  by  extensive  con- 
nections and  powerful  influence,  are  pecu 


liarly  liable  to  give  a 
author's  talent,  and  si 


first  impression  of  an 


>  means  inimical  to 
„  them ;  our  labours 
are  beneficial  to  the  whole  body ;  without  us 


st.ll  say  truly  of  the  whole' community,  in  the 
language  of  oar  immortal  Shakspcare — 
'  You  have  among  you  many  a  purchas'd  slave, 
Which,  like  your  asses,  and  your  dogs  and 
mulct, 

You  use  iu  abject  and  in  slavish  parts.' 

There  is  a  common  observation,  show  that 
you  are  useful  to  the  public,  and  toe  public 
will  "UjP0*  y°" :  the  P«Wh:  have  patronized 

more  extensive  favours,  we  have  found  in 
many  parts,  wherever  the  travellers  and 
connections  of  this  bookselling  firm  prevail, 
that  we  arc  unduly  decried  as  imitators  and 
plagiarists,  and  that  the  Cunnynge  Ad  vertyzer, 
forsooth,  is  the  paper  of  all  papers  distin- 
guished for  impartiality,  originality,  and 
ability. 

That  a  house  like  that  of  Longman  and 
Co.,  which,  from  the  magnitude  of  its  busi- 
ness and  the  extent  of  its  connections,  ought 
(to  say  nothing  about  principle)  to  be  above 
shifts  like  these,  should  resort  to  such  expe- 
dients, argues  a  fear  of  The  Literary  Chronicle, 
which  it  ill  attempts  to  conceal.  Let  the 
conductor  of  the  Literary  Gazette  puff  off 
their  publications  as  he  may— or,  perhaps, 
we  ought  to  say,  as  be  must — but,  unless 
they  are  afraid  of  the  way  in  which  they  are 
made,  not  written,  why  k**  £  subject  them 

hberal  criucUm  ?WeOKJ'r' o^«" we  Wiev"  u 
that  we  are  not  to  be  bought— we  are  too 
honest  (not  a  very  common  crime),  and 
therefore  these  traders  would  hunt  us  down ; 
but  they  now  know  thai  a  is  impossible, 
and  are  beginning  to  draw  in  their  horns,  as 
the  adage  is.  Some  points,  however,  require 
explanation :  for  years  it  has  been  the  con- 
stant practice  of  the  editor  of  the  Literwry 
Gaaette,  on  the  commencement  of  a  new 
volume  and  other  occasions,  to  talk  of  the 

Its  want  of  originality  we  have 
already  exposed.  We  have  clearly  shown 
that  the  plan  was  suggested  by  Sir  Richard 
Phillips— that  it  was  adopted  or  purloined  by 
Mr.  Colburn,  who  had  previously  begun  a 
New  Monthly  Magazine  in  opposition  to  the 
Bridge  Street  knight ;  and,  having  been  called 
upon  to  reprint  the  original 
quote  it  from  the  Monthly  Mt 
1814:— 

'  Sir  Richard  Phillips 
to  submit  to  the  public  the  plan  of  a  new 
KB  view,  to  be  published  every  Saturday, 
under  tin-  title  of  The  Literary  thuette,  cal- 
culating as  a  ground  of  public  favour  on  his 
approved  conduct  of  the  Monthly  Magazine, 
during  a  period  of  nearly  twenty  years. 
Being  disengaged  from  speculations  in  new 
books  as  a  publisher,  and  having  no  other 
literary  engagement  besides  the  Monthly 
Magazine,  he  is  Hfce^to  be  uninfluenced  by 

too  many  proprietors  of  reviews;  while  his 
known  experience  in  the  economy  of  the 
press  qualifies  him  in  a  peculiar  manner  for 
the  practical  details  of  such  an  undertaking 
At  the  same  time,  his  engagements  in  tl 


ing  with  a  < 
of  able  writers,  as  will  secure  to  its  pages  all 
the  requisites  of  accurate  knowledge,  cnm-al 
acumen,  and  elegant  compojttion.  H» 
reiterated  observations  in  the  Monthly  Maga- 
zine, on  the  conduct  of  other  reviews,  cosy 
serve  as  a  pledge  that  he  will  endeavour  to 
avoid  their  errors ;  and  he  avows  himself  is 
the  responsible  editor,  for  the  express  psrpnte 
of  affording  the  public  the  best  security  wkich 
the  editor  of  any  journal  can  give  for  the 


integrity  of  his  conduct.  The 
new  plan  of  his  review  is,  he  conceives,  betfcT 
adapted  to  the  actual  state  of  literature, 
modern  habits  and  manners,  and  the  meant 
of  circulation,  titan  any  existing  work  of  the 
some  kind ;  while  it  embraces  every  other 
feature  which,  in  a  general  or  particular 
manner,  recommends  them  to  liberal  patron- 
age. The  aspect  and  form  of  his  ptiblira- 
tion  are  imitated  from  the  famous 


e  published  at 
has  enjoyed  an  I 
every  part  of  Europe.  That  journal  is  printed 
small  no 


in  small  quarto,  for  circulation  by  post  as  a 
newspaper ;  and  it  is  proposed  to  publish 
this  English  "  Literary  Gazette,"  on  the 
same  plan ;  that  is  to  say,  ou  a  very  lane 
sheet,  folded  into  sixteen  pages  to  be  stamped 
like  a  newspaper,  for  die  advantage  of  hem- 
franked  by  past,  and  to  publish  it  every 
Saturday.  This  form  of  publication  will 
insure  the  early  notice  of  books,  a  rapid  cir- 
culation, and  a  corresponding  gratl 


public  curiosity.  The  other  proposed  feature! 
are  the  notice  of  all  book*  without  exception ; 
regular  accounts  of  continental  literature  ; 
and  such  a  mixture  of  analysis  and  extract, 
with  criticism,  as  will  instruct  the  reader, 
while  he  is  enabled  to  judge  for  himself.  The 
fifty-two  numbers  will  form  one  annua! 
volume,  containing  a  early  double  the  quan- 


tity of  letter-press  which  is  now  given  within 
the  year  by  any  other  monthly  or  quarterly 
review.    The  price  will  be  one'  shilling,  and 


the  first  number  will  be  published  ia  a  few 
weeks,  of  which  due  notice  will  be  given  in 
the  principal  newspapers.  In  the  mtenm 
orders  are  received  by  all  booksellers  and 
dealers  in  newspapers,  or  by  the  editor,  if 
sent  free  of  postage,  to  the  office  of  nw 
Monthly  Magazine,  No.  1,  Paternoster  Row, 
or  to  his  private  residence  in  Tavistock  Square.' 

That  after  the  publication  of  this  prospec- 
tus the  proprietors  of  the  Literary  Gaxciw 
should  lav  the  slightest  claim  to  originality, 
or  talk  of  imitators,  is  a  proof  of  the  most 
consummate  impudence  ;  and  yet,  in  the 
'  Address'  to  the  volume  of  1819,  we  nod 
the  editor  stating,  that  his  work  is*  'novel  ia 
its  plan.'  In  the  advertisement  '  To  otw 
readers'  of  1820,  he  denominates  his  work 
Italics  '  a  new  species  of  literary  production,' 
and,  •  heaven  bless  the  mark,'  boasts  of  in- 
dependence and  impartiality  III  In 
•  Address'  of  the  year  1822,  the  editor  of  t 
Literary  Gazette  talks  of 
requests  his  correspondents  '  to  be  ] 
in  their  superscriptions  and  comraurucann 
This  is  the  true  patent  medicine  style : 


—  —  J  j    — -«-w*»»  «w  ,  uic  Mint:   Ulflv,  »'■■  o»ia«Hdllc«l3  '      uns  I  ana  i»  umz   uuc  poieiu  iijvawwiwc  *" 
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I,  we  believe,  the  editor  of 
e'l  Cuanynge  Advertyzer,  alius 
tW  tjaack's  Gazette,  has  been  pretty  quiet 
u  the  puff  direct — not  so  in  the  puff  oblique ; 
»t  arc,  however,  promised  some  curious 
-jjrtration  respecting  the  conducting  of  this 
•i.  which  we  shall  girp  to  the  public,  though 
r»&rtxntry,  if  we  find  the 


m  »rt*iiro  wan.  is  the  i  xiteb  states. 

Ort  readers  will  recollect  that,  about  a 
«■»  ago,  we  mentioned  the  burning  gas  on 
tt*  surface  of  the  little  river,  Calf  Killer, 
meanders  the  north  and  west  bor- 
imsf  our  little  village.  At  the  salt  well 
of  Simpson,  three  miles  above  this,  and 
s  fart  distance  below  Mr.  Denton's  well, 
'     the  r»J  made  its  appearance  last  year, 

*&  to  our  view  with  additional  brilliancy  and 
Vurr,  which,  if  ever  equalled,  has  not  been 
^"'russed  in  America.  We  know  ourselves 
< ^competent  to  the  task  of  giving  a  proper 
I  'wription  of  the  natural  cause,  the  transcend - 
".  '♦dutiful,  and  interesting  operations  of 
<  work  of  mysterious  nature  ;  we  shall  not 
p»pt  »o  go  further  than  a  description  of 


TV  well  is  on  the  margin  of  the  river ;  a 
^cJr  of  three  inches  in  diameter  is  perforated 
■«  i  liaestene  rock  to  the  depth  or  four  hen- 
<^*4  feet ;  at  the  top  or  this  ruck  a  wooden 
'  '*  a  iasertod,  of  fifty  feet  in  length,  which 
•"Jftds  erect ;  at  tJie  top  of  which,  a  copper 
tabe,essph*  fret  in  length,  is  inserted ,  to  pre- 
it*  flame  from  burning  the  timbers  be- 
W :  at  me  distance  of  abont  forty-five  feet 
Tiwvethe  surface  of  the  rock,  a  copper  faucet 
"  inserted  into  the  wooden  tube,  and  then 
-.v<hr-ruf  the  saaattfal,  which  Najafl 
,w>  feet  from  the  first  one.  The  salt  water 
"  breed,  by  the  gas.  up  through  the  "hole  in 
***  rack,  into  the  first-mentioned  tube,  and 

"^rm«  <o  ascend  until  it  arrives  at  the 
'°Pper  tweet,  which  conducts  the  water  into 
<w  second  tube,  where  it  descends  about 
?t*«y-*ve  fret  into  a  conductor  that  conveys 

,!>  escape  from  the  first  to  the  second  tube, 
aeani  of  the  faucet,  the  gas  has  then  an 
'-"sHerrupted  passage  tn  the  top  of  the  first 
;  here  the  gas  makes  its  escape,  mixes 
■uli  the  atmospheric  air,  and,  by  the  appli- 
r"na  of  a  burning  candle,  instantly  flames 
*>  »  Sane,  that  ascends  to  the  height  of 
*'tfy  or  thirty  feet  in  the  air,  which,  while 
'     the  beholder  with  a  pleasing  edmira- 
/*•  «f  *r  benssty  and  solemnity  of  the 
'^pect  before  him,'  naturally  and  imper- 
•puMy  conveys  the  mind  into  reflections  on 
'*  moving  cause  which  is  productive  of  the 
*  lien  mystery,  and  to  adore,  whilst  it  ad- 
'"w>  the  wisdom  of  Him  who  is  the  great 
^  cause  of  all  thine*,  and  who  is  continu- 
Jfy  riving  us  new  proofc  of  his  greatness  and 
^niess,  from  trmch  itwould  seem  as  if 
»« infrnfcd  eontlnftattv  to  remind  us  of  our 


When  the  shades  of  night  besrin  to  close 
in,  surrounding  objects  faintly  show  the  re- 
flection of  the  flame,  which  gradually  in- 
creases, until  complete  darkness  overspreads 
the  earth.  It  is  then  that  the  surrounding 
country,  which  is  encircled  by  high  moun- 
tains on  nearly  three  sides,  exhibits  the  most 
pleasing,  grand,  and  sublime  appearance :  an 
amphitheatre,   brilliantly   illuminated,  but 

for  pleasing  contemplation  to  the  philosophic 
and  inquring  mind.  A  person  may  see,  dis- 
tinctly, to  read  the  finest  print  at  the  distance 
of  eiglity  yards,  by  the  light  from  the  gas.  A 
flickering  glare  is  seen  at  the  distance  of  five 
or  six  miles,  which  resembles  distant  light- 
ning. The  benighted  traveller  who  is  not 
informed  of  the  phenomenon,  when  he  readies 
the  western  verge  of  Cumberland  Mountain, 
and  beholds  the  illuminated  scenery  in  the 
valley  lielow  suddenly  bursting  on  his  view, 
is  struck  with  awe  and  astonishment;  and 
almost  concludes  himself  in  the  infernal  re- 
gions, or  that  the  general  conflagration  is  at 
hand,  and  is  ready  to  '  call  to  the  mountains 
and  rocks  to  fall  on,  and  hide  him  ;'  but  a 
few  moments'  reflection  proves  bis  first  im- 
pressions to  be  erroneous — he  then  discovers 

mind 


t  first  view,  had  filled  his  mine 
is  of  fear  and  horror,  is  the  opera, 
secret  ami  hidden  mysteries  ii 


tioo  of  those 
nature,  which  an  overruling  Providence  never 
intended  for  the  mind  of  man  fully  to  com- 
prehend.— Sfmrfm  (  Tmntttt* )  Revmw. 

BIOGRAPH  Y. 

TOE' [.ATE  JOIIX  III  Ml  1  Hi  H  lAllKV,  ESQ. 

Is  a  former  number  of  Thr  Litmay  CAnv 
Mllri  we  gave  a  brief  notice  of  this  gentle- 
man, for  whose  melancholy  death,  Bennet 

fott^  1     i  l  t  n  i  *f  \  lit  1 1  *  *  ^  \  1  It<i.ilf\*  CCJTi  ^1  c 1 1*^  I  m 

and  sentenced  to  twelve  months  imprison- 
ment The  following  additional  particulars, 
from  The  Morning  Post  of  Tuesday,  will  be 
read  with  interest  by  our  readers,  who,  we  are 
sure,  have  often  derived  much  gratification 
from  the  articles  which  he  wrote  in  our 
journal.  The  subjoined  memoir  is  written 
by  Mr.  John  Parry,  editor  of  the  Welsh  Me- 
lodies, in  whose  tnbute  to  the  memory  of  the 
deceased  (to  whom  he  was  not  related)  we 
cordially  join.  Mr.  Parry's  account  of  our 
late  friend  is  somewhat  egotistical,  but  this  is 
no  new  weakness  in  authors. 

'  Mr.  Parry  was  born  in  1787,  near  Mold, 
in  .Flintshire.  His  father  (then  rector  of 
Llanferas)  was  a  gendeman  of  high  literary 
attainments,  and  he  took  infinite  pains  with 
his  son,  whom  he  sent,  at  a  proper  age,  to 
the  grammar  school  at  Ruthin,  where  he 


placed  in  the  office  of  his 
maternal  uncle,  Mr.  Wynn,  a  highly  respec- 
table solicitor  at  Mold,  with  a  view  of  mak- 
ing the  law  his  profession.  On  the  death  of 
his  father,  he  became  possessed  of  property, 
which  enabled  him  to  enter  himself  a  student 
at  the  Middle  Temple  ;  and  in  1811  he  was 
called  to  the  bar. 

1  He  married  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Thomas, 
icrtor  of  Ida 


gomerydrire;  being  thus  connected  with 
Wales,  he  chose  the  Chester  circuit,  and  for 
some  time  practised  with  every  prospect  of  a 
splendid  career.  He  resided  in  I»ndon, 
and  participated  in  its  gaieties  and  pleasures, 
and,  as  he  was  not  solely  dependent  on  "dry 
brieat"  for  a  maintenance,  ha  did  not  exert 
himself  to  increase  his  practice,  which,  of 
course,  dwindled,  by  degrees,  to  nothing. 
His  property  in  Wales  was  encumbered,  and, 
owing  probably  to  mismanagement,  it  be- 
came so  much  so,  that  poor  Mr.  Parry  found 
himself  surrounded  by  a  young  family,  with- 
out the  means  of  supporting  them  I 

'  Having  unfortunately  lost  all  connection- 
at  the  bar,  it  was  high  lime  for  him  to  turn> 
his  literary  acquirements  to  some  advantage ; 
besides  the  dead  languages,  he  had  made  him- 
self master  of  several  modem  ones,  but  hw 
chief  study  was  tin  Welsh,  ha  mother  tongue : 
betook  such  delight  in  the  history  and  antiqui- 
ties of  his  native  land,  that  all  other  pursuits 
were  neglected.  He  wrote  occasional  essays 
on  various  subjects  for  periodical  publica- 
tions, and  two  or  three  poems ;  one  entitled 
"  The  Suicide's  Grave,"  was  much  admired  ; 
he  also  wrote  "The  Death  of  LlyweHyo," 
and  "  The  Heroes  of  Cambria,"  in  my  se- 
cond volume  of  Welsh  Melodies.  In  1819,. 
he  issued  an  anonymous  prospectus,  with  a 
view  of  drawing  die  attention  of  the  i 
of  Wales  to  a  monthly  magaxine,  to  be  i 
"  The  Cambro-Briton,"  which  was  to < 
of  translations  from  the  works  of  the  ancient 
bards,  and  other  records,  which  tended  to 
throw  light  on  the  early  history  of  the  Bri- 
tons. I  wrote  to  the  then  unknown  projec- 
tor, to  offer  any  assistance  in  my  power,  ahu> 
a  promise  of  an  introduction  to  Mr.  W.  O. 
Pughe,  now  Doctor  Hughe ;  Mr.  Parry  call- 
ed on  me  immediately,  and  avo 
the  author  of  the  address. 

*  The  first  number  appeared  k 
and  it  met  with  general  approbation.' 

'  Dr.  Pughe  and  I  are  proud  of  this  ac- 
knowledgment now.  Two  volumes  more 
were  published,  but  under  such  restricted 
means,  and,  I  may  add,  privations  and  dis- 
tress, that  rendered  the  situation  of  the  editor 
a  most  deplorable  one.  His  whole  time  was 
devoted  to  tiie  work,  and  he  passed  many 
hours  daily  at  the  British  Museum,  searching 
for  materials  connected  with  the  object  of  the 
publication.  He  bad  not  the  meant  of  ad- 
vertising the  work,  and,  as  he  printed  it  on 
his  own  account,  he  was  greatly  involved, 
and  eventually  sustained  a  serious  loss,  which 
obliged  him  to  make  great  sacrifices,  and  to 
discontinue  the  publication  I 

'  This  was  a  severe  blow  to  him,  for  his 
heart  and  soul  were  in  The  Cambro-Briton  ; 
and  I  doubt  not  but  it  will  now  be  deemed 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  those  who  denied 
tiieir  support  when  it  was  mostly  required. 

'The  second  volume  is  dedicated  to  his 
friend,  Dr.  W.  O.  Pughe,  wherein  the  ser- 
vices of  that  worthy  man,  in  the  cause  of 
Welsh  literature,  are  warmly  acknowledged. 
The  third  volume  is  dedicated  to  another  va- 
luable friend  to  Cambria,  the  learned  Dr. 
Burgess,  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  founder  of 

^inlwoi  Dv^tpIgh,prtM  Parry  and 
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I,  proposed  to  establish  a  Cumbrian  Literary 
Society  in  1-ondon,  and  we  were  soon  joined 


by  many  noblemen  and  gentlemen  connected 
with  Wales,  and  we  Itad  tlie  pleasure  of  I 


ing  our  wijii*  realized.  Mr.  J.  11.  Parry 
acted  as  honorary  secretary  to  the  institution 
for  some  time,  and  he  was  afterwards  ap- 
pointed editor  of  its  Transactions,  the  second 
part  of  which  has  just  been  published,  con- 
taining much  valuable  information. 

*  Mr.  Parry  has  Rained  several  prizes  for 
essays,  &c.  on  various  subjects,  proposed  by 

AntiquUy^f  the  "vd*  "lavage,""  the 
Cymmrodorion  medal ;  others  at  the  Car- 
narvon Eisteddfod ;  also  at  Huthin,  Mold, 
and  two  at  Carmarthen,  in  1823 ;  on  which 
oocasiou  be  wrote  a  poem,  which  was  recited 
by  the  Rev. J.  Williams,  vicar  of  Lampeter, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Eisteddfod. 
The  following  lines,  alluding  to  the  right  re- 
verend patron  of  the  society,  the  Bishop  of 
St.  David's,  were  enthusiastically  received  : 
'  Pride  or  our  laud  !  the  patriot  and  the  sage, 
I  that  fills  the  MrW  page, 
I  piety  and  deep-drawn  lore 
ae  Mcneviu  •  knew  before  ; 
Pride  of  our  land  !  to  I  bee  our  hope*  ajcrnd, 
Learning's,  Keligiou's,  Cambria's  truest  friend." 

About  two  years  ago,  Mr  Parry  turned 
his  thoughts  towards  publishing  the  lives  of 
those  ancient  Britons  who  had  distinguished 
for  learning,  piety,  heroic  deeds, 
der  the  title  ofTbeCambrian  Plu- 
. ,  but  he  only  lived  to  complete  one  vo- 
lume, which  has  been  extremely  well  receiv- 
ed, and  highly  spoken  of  by  several  of  our 
principal  reviewers,  who,  I  trust,  will  be 
pleased  to  bear  that  their  kind  encouragement 
and  liberality  gave  the  anxious  author  the 
roost  heartfelt  pleasure — he  has  repeatedly 
named  it  to  his  friends  with  great  exultation. 
He  had  been  recently  appointed  to  superin- 
tend that  part  of  the  General  National  His- 
tory, about  to  be  published  by  Government, 
'relating  to  the  ancient  Britons,  their  laws, 
and  customs,  a  task  which  he  was  eminently 
qualified  to  perform. 

•  Mr.  Parry  wrote  an  extremely  neat  band, 
with  great  facility ;  he  was  remarkably  intelli- 
gent, and  gentlemanly  in  his  conversation, 
perfectly  inoffensive,  but,  in  consequence  of 
severe  applications,  he  was  overcome  by  the 
least  excess,  and  rendered  comparatively 
helpless :  this,  I  conclude,  was  his  unfortunate 


him  down,  to  rise  no  more 
.alive! 

'  Having  brought  my  plain,  but  I  trust,  cor- 
rect sVetch  so  far,  permit  me  to  add,  tli.1t  I 
visited  the  widow  shortly  after  the  melancholy 
occurrence,  whom  I  found,  as  may  be  well 
imagined,  overwhelmed  in  grief. 

4  There  are  three  daughters,  whose  ages 
are  fourteen,  twelve,  and  e  ght;  and  two 
sons,  one  nine,  and  the  other  Six  years  old. 
k  is  intended  to  fix  Mrs.  Parry  in  a  ladies' 
boarding-school,  and  so  afford  her  aa  oppor- 
tunity of  maintaining  that  respectable  rank  in 
society  which  she  has  hitherto  held ;  and  to 
give  her  children  a  good  education,  which 


the  roo3t  earnest  wish  of  their  poor 
s  heart.  Mr.  Parry  entertained  tlie 
highest  principles  of  honour,  but  his  pecu- 
niary embarrassment h  frequently  made  his 
conduct  appear  otherwise ;  he  repeatedly 
expressed,  lately,  that  to  extricate  himself 
from  the  difficulties  in  which  he  had  unfor- 
tunately been  involved,  would  be  his  most 
anxious  endeavour  He  had  but  recently  re. 
turned,  with  Mrs.  Parry,  from  a  visit  to 
Wales,  tlie  object  of  which  was  partly  to  ex- 
amine the  valuable  Welsh  MSS.  in  Col. 
Vawrbana  Library,  at  Khug,  and  others. 

<  The  estimation  in  which  his  talents  and 
services  were  held  by  the  C  yrnmcodoriou  in 
l>ondoii,  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
copy  of  a  minute,  made  at  a  meeting  of  the 
council  on  tlie  5th  instant  :— 

1  "  The  lamentable  death  of  the  late  John 
Humffteys  Parry,  Esq.  (whose 
support  of  ibis  institution,  and  in  the 
of  Cambrian  literature  generally,  have 
invaluable)  is  most  deejrly  felt  by  the  mem- 
bers present,  who  consider  it  a  national  loss ; 
and  they  feel  it  their  duty  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  tlie  Cymmrodorion  and  of  the  natives 
of  the  principality  in  general,  resident  in 
London,  towards  live  distressed  situation  of 
his  widow  and  five  children,  who  have  been 
left  utterly  destitute ;  and  earnestly  to  solicit 
their  benevolent  aid  in  the  efforts  mak 
their  behalf. 

'  Tlie  Literary  Fund,  with  a  feeling  that 
reflects  the  highest  honour  on  its 
has  given  a  donation  of  Unity 


The  godly  stool  and  g.fted  seer 
Might  prove  that  place  of  promise  here  I 

H.in  l  hete  my  harp !— Ill  wake  its  wires 
While  pleasure  pours  lUe  song  of  soul, 


The 

While  o'er  the  strings  ray 
Coiupaoioo*  swell  tlie 


FINE  ARTS. 


on 


ORIGINAL  P 


KB 


of  SL  David's.' 


A  BACCHANALIAN  SONG. 

Send  round  the  wine!— nor  thus  abuse 
With  dull  discourse, ou  church  and  slate, 

Tlie  means  and  moments  we  may  use 
To  make  ut  bless'd  in  spite  of  fate ; 

Since  seldom 's  joy  the  lot  of  man, 

Tis  wise  to  catch  it  when  we  can. 

Let  surly  sages  rail  at  wine: 

Do  all  the  arguments  they  try 
Prove  that  the  deity 's  design 

Is  grapes  should  grow  to  droop  and  die  ; 
No ;  'tis  the  balm— a  boon  from  heaven, 
To  heal  the  heart  hy  anguish  riven  ! 

Behold,  around  our  banquet  .hoard- 
Behold,  how  flushes  every  face, 

Thai  with  the  wirie-gods  well  accord, 
In  laughing  look  and  goodly  grace  ! 

How  smooths  with  smiles  of  gayest  l 

Each  lately  care-marked  countenance! 

Bring  me  a  branch  from  Gallia's  groves  !— 
The  broad  vine-leaves  bind  on  my  brows, 

And  be  who  wine  and  woman  loves 
Weave  in  his  wreath  the  ruddy  rote  , 

Then  beauty's  blossom  mix  in  mine, 

As  ye  my  shining  temples  twine  1  •  . 

This  glowing  glass,  how  dear  its  dye  • 
It  minds  me  of  my  charmer "«  ehebk  ; 

It  sparkles  like  young  Ellen's  eye,— 
Yet  ob  !  what  words  her  sparkles  speak  !— 

But  bring  the  bowl,  that  1  may  sip 

Balm  like  uuto  my  loved  one's  lip! 

O  '  seek'tt  thou,  pensive  pilgrim,  say, 

A  Paradise  through  Palestine  ! 
Ungird  thy  loins,  cast  staff  away, 

And  fill  thy  water-shell  with  wine } 


THE  BXITISU  IKSTITtrTtOW 

Sikce  our  last  notice  of  this  gallery,  we  per- 
ceive that  several  more  of  the  pictures  hare 
been  sold  :  among  these,  No.  S86,  Glover's 
Welcome  Visitant,  and  No.  1 16,  Smgletor., 
I  Collage  Children,  have  been  purchased  by 
I  the  Countess  de  Grey.   The  former  of  these 
pieces  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  ones  in  the 
exhibition  ;  it  is  mellow  and  richly  toned,  and 
possess**  a  transparency  in  its  shadowl  thai 
renders  it  peculiarly  brilliant.   The  subject, 
which  is  that  of  n  lady  visiting  a  cottage,  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  articles  of  apparel 
for  its  inmates,  is  naturally  and  very  interest- 
ingly treated.    Nos.  22,  64,  75,  188,  and 
190,  all  from  tlie  peoeil  of  Mr.  Good,  hare 
been  purchased  by  J.  Hutton,  Esq.  IV 
subjects  of  this  artist,  which  are  almost  uni- 
formly domestic  scenes,  display  a  superior 
and  very  peculiar  talent,  and  are  re  ma  rials* 
for  a  very  singular  effect  of  light,  at  which  he 
invariably  aims,  and  always  with  the  hap- 
piest WW   namely,  that  of  the  rays  of  we 
sun  gleaming  aslant  upon  his  figures;  this 
k  executed  in  the  most  deceptive  manner, 
yet    unaffectedly,   assd  without  any  vio- 
lent contrast  of  shadow.    His  happiest  effort, 
we  think,  is  No,  22,  the  Study  of  a  Boy :  itos 
figure  is  represented  in  the  open  air,  and  th* 
sun  shines  upon  his  (ace,  hand,  and  knee.  10 
as  to  produce  the  most  perfect  relief.  Tbc 
countenance,  too,  is  as  sunny  and  happy  *» 
the  light  that  beams  upon  it:  it  is  one  of 
those  frank,  ingenuous,  gay  faces,  which  it » 
impossible  not  to  admire.  Ocular  DemonWv 
tion,  or  Two  and  Two  make  Four,  No.  75,  i»  1 
subject  of  much  whim,  very  humorously  treat- 
ed. It  represents  au  old  schoolmaster,  who  » 
solving  that  difficult  arithmetical  problem  ee  » 
slate,  for  a  pupil,  who  gapes  in  wonderment 
at  the  sagacity  of  his  instructor.   A  youngn 
boy  is  jeeringly  holdiug  up  to  him  two  finger* 
of  either  hands,  thus  demonstrating  it  ocu- 
larly to  him.    No.  76.  a  Cottage  Scene,  by 
Nasmyth,  a  dwuming  little  landscape,  » 
among  those  which  are  sold.    H»  V** 
near  Fast  Grirsslead,  at  sunset,  is  a  paruru 
larly  clear,  brilliant  picture,  and  a  very  pl*a>- 
ing  specimen  of  English  village  scenery ;  be' 
the  outline  of  the  trees  is  in  places  rather  i*> 
hard.    Cawse  has  several  good  subjects,  one 
or  two  of  which  are  well  conceived,  but  the 
colouring  is  cold  and  dismal,  and  (be  sha- 
dows harsh  and  black.    We  give  the  prefer- 
ence to  his  Hndibras  and  the  Widow, « <*; 
log  the  bluest,  in  point  of  coaracuvaod 
expression,  and  the  best  with  regard  to  ex 

chased  by  the  institution.  Etty  stwo sketches. 

Venus  at  tlie  Bath,  ami  a  "* 


AND  WKKKLY  REVIEW. 
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vigorously  drawn 
I  coloured :  the  forms  of  the  female  figure 
are  perhaps  somewhat  too  robust,  but  there 
is  a  certain  gusto  in  this  and  »H  this  artist's 
pieces  that  fascinates  the  spectator.  Hurl- 
stone*  Head  of  an  OW  Woman  (sold)  is  a 
fine  specimen  of  art :  yet  we  cannot  say  that 
it  is  a  very  attractive  subject,  so  ghastily  ca- 
daveieus  is  the  countenance.  One  of  the 
cleverest  productions  of  the  class  to  which  it 
Wongs,  m  the  present  exhibition  A*  No.  182, 

great  deal  oflliumour  'and  badinage1*  The 
hearty  glee  and  jollity  of  the  urchin  who, 
with  a  rusty  pair  of  tongs  dancing  by  kis 
side,  is  acting  the  captain  to  this  notable  lit- 
tle troop,  is  sufficient  to  cure  a  fit  of  tlte  blue 
devils.  In  his  transport,  either  at  his  own 
dignity  or  the  valiant  appearance  of  his  sol- 
diery, he  has  unfortunately  flung  off  his  shoe, 
and  thereby  discovered  that  he  is  not  armed 
eucdy  cap-a-pk,  as  his  toe  is  displaying  itself 
«  the  most  barefaced  manner,  fiut  h 
«***•*% — die  greatest  generals  and  command- 
ers have  their  foildes  and  bare  places,  and  it 
1  if  no  where  else  than  at  their 


miT  first  notice,  we  cursorily  mentioned 
Moby's  Enchanted  1*1  and :  let  us  now  ex- 
amine it  more  in  detail.  What  a  scene  of 
!«xrtrv  and  Jhiryism  does  this  singular  and 
delightful  compositioa  exhibit !  What  fancy 
in  the  conception  !  What  happiness  in  the 
tteeutiual  The  rich  sunny  glow  that 
over  the  water*,  and  illumines  the 
is  admirably  contrasted  by  the 
--^yst  saofe  vivid  light  thai  issues  from 
the  shrine  or  grotto,  embowered  among  lofty 
u'^*-  Th*  a  low*  Joo,  are  in  perfect  unison 
with  the  scene,  particularly  the  two  winged 
,  or  genu,  who  are  sportively  hover- 
i  the  air,  while  the  sun  tips  their  plu- 
mage with  a  brilliant  golden  IigW-*they  are 
truly  4  x*y  creatures  of  the  element.'  This  is 
*«u*tdly  a  work  of  genius,  and  worthy  of  the 
mist  who  produced  that  wonderful  picture 
in  the  last  exhibition  at  Some; 
I  at  Sea  after  a  Storm. 


courts  are  arranged  so  as  to  produce  the  most 
striking  and  picturesque  efTvct,  and  that  hi* 
museum,  unique  in  its  kind,  is  one  of  the 
most 


The  Views  of  the  Pavilion  at  Brighton, 
which  we  lately  mentioned  as  beiug  about 
to  be  published  by  Mr.  Ackermann,  will  he 
one  of  the  most  splendid  graphic  works  ever 
produced  in  this  country.  The  prints  are 
coloured  up  so  as  to  equal  in  effect  the  ori- 
ginal drawings,  and  convey  a  most  accurate 
ide.i  of  tire  various  apartments.  Indepen- 
dently of  the  magnificence  of  the  rooms 
themselves,  an  additional  interest  is  imparted 
to  these  representations  of  them  by  the  nu- 
merous figures  introduced ;  in  which  respect 
this  publication  possesses  a  decided  advan- 
tage over  Pyne's  Iloyal  Residences,  and  si- 
milar productions.  The  view  of  the  ban- 
quetting-room  shows  the  King,  and  a  party 
of  guests,  at  dinner;  and  in  that  of  the 
Conceit  Room,  there  is  represented  a  mu- 
sical performance,  also  in  the  presence  of 
his  Majesty.  Thus,  much  of  the  pomp  and 
splendour  of  a  court  are  exhibited,  by  which 
means  die  work  is  rendered  far  more  gene- 
rally attractive,  than  it  could  possible  be  by 
views  of  empty  rooms,  however  rich  in  ar- 
chitectural decoration  and  costly  furniture. 
There  is  an  air  of  oriental  luxury  in  many  of 
the  apartments,  that  seems  to  realize  the  pa- 
laces of  the  Arabian  Tales,  and  which  cer- 
tainly does  not  merit  the  epithet  e rm-gaic, 
that  has  so  frequently  been  applied  to  this 
edifice. 

™  ,  i  i  I 


The  approaching  exhibition  at  the  Suffolk 
.W  Gallery,  which  opens  on  the  28di  of 
•w.  present  month,  will  not  be  inferior  in  at- 
t. 'acuou  to  the  first ;  and  will  have  an  accession 
of  «veral  able  artists.  This  infant  institution 
it  already  in  a  flourishing  condition,  owing 
to  the  energy  of  its  members  and  the  libera- 
lity of  its  patrons..  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  has  recently  sent  the  noble 
ef  one  hundred  pounds. 

Mr.  Soane  has  issued  cards  of 
Tmny^of  the  nobility  and  persons  of 


canned  taste,  for  next  Wi 
daj  evenings,  to  inspect  the  Beliooi  Sarco- 
(•hagus,  which  has  lately  excited  so  much 
i.iterest,  and  which  is  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able relics  of  ancient  art  in  any  private  col- 
lection in  Kurope.  CM  tins  occasion,  all  the 
fiUeries  and  suit  of  rooms  will  he  throwu 
open  and  splendidly  illuminated.  It  is  not, 
,«rhap«,  generally  known  that  Mr.  Soane'* 

'S>^^n  ly  1# 'dtauSi-0  1 


THE  DRAMA. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  the  dramatic  world 
since  our  last.  Mathews  carries  every  thing 
before  him  at  the  English  Opera  House. 
Every  night  the  theatre  is  crowded.  His 
Memorandum  Book  produces  a  greater  va- 
riety of  laughs  than  even  Brother  Simper  (one 
of  the  characters)  describes.  It  promises  to 
lie  quite  as  popular  as  any  of  his  preceding 
entertainments,  and  presents  more  diversity 
of  character.  The  new  farce  of  Chwge 
Partners,  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  is  with- 
drawn. Kean  and  Miss  Foote  continue  as 
attractive  as  ever,  and  th 
attended. 


LITERATURE  AND  SCIENCE . 

The  Rev.  Or.  Narcs,  regius  professor  of 
modem  history  in  the  University  of  Oxford, 
is  preparing  for  publication.  Memoirs  of  the 
Life  and  Administration  of  the  Right  Hon. 
W.lliam  Cecil  Lord  Burleigh,  Lord  High 
Treasurer  of  England  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  with  extracts  from  his  private 
and  official  correspondence,  and  other  pa- 
pers, not  previously  investigated.  The  work 
is  to  form  two  volumes  in  quarto,  and  to  be 
accompanied  by  portraits  and  other  engrav- 
ings, by  the  first  artists. 

Mr.  Phillips,  author  of  Pomarium  Bri- 
tannicnm,  ami  other  works,  has  just  com- 
roittod  to  the  press  a  new  volume,  entitled 
«  Floral  Emblems.' 


WKKKLY  METtOBOLOOICAL  JOt  asst. 
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THE  BEE, 

OR,  FACTS,  FA.VCIES,  AKD  I 

Io  the  course  of  a  trial  lately  held  at 
Albany,  in  the  United  States,  an  eminent 
counsellor,  well  known  as  a  practitioner  in 
bombastic,  inflated,  and  ridiculous  language, 
put  the  following  questions  to  •  witness  >— 

Counsellor  — Did  not  you  see  Mr.  ■  ■ 
raise  his  muscular  aim,  and  attempt  to  en- 
force and  coerce  a  preponderation  of  the 
timidity  and  fears  of  my  client  > 

Witness.— Sir? 

C— Did  not  Mr. 
lion  of  the  me 
poreal  contusion  i 

W.-Sir? 

C— Did  not  Mr,— -i 
the  plaintiff  t 
\V\— Yes,  Sir. 

C— From  your  situation,  could  you  not 
have  the  most  commanding  view  of  the  alter- 
cation ;  and  was  there  any  thing  interfering 
between  yon  and  the  objects,  that  con  Ul  in 


any  wise  dim  your  opticular 

create  any  obtusehess  of  vision? 
W— Sir? 

C. — I  any,  sir,  were  not  your  organs  of 
sight  in  a  situation  to  have  a  most  dear,  un- 
clouded, and  bright,  view  of  this  most  vil- 
lainous, foul,  and  rancorous  transactions? 

W.— Sir? 

C. — Did  you  not  plainly  see  Mr.  

knock  Mr.  —  down? 

W.— Yes,  sir  I  did.  

lf*,.r*-»  pubtiihfd  mnce  our  UiU  nvtitt.  —  Lamar'a 
Travel*  in  tbc  Tinmniw,  he.  Svo.  phi  ra.  IK,  —  In. 
girll'i  Mrlroro|o»ii»l  Eaaat.  and  ObeerTaltou,  16i  — 
Cochrane;  a  Journal  of  ■  Rcaidrncc  ia  Cnluml.ia.  3  tola. 

.'  Parka  >  i i 
Pharmacy. 

Sra.lAt  — LatlMn «w  tbelMrawi at  lk«P<ullr«li.iy,a*. 
— Bnueo'a  Cardial  Euclid — Tale*  of  Fault  tnd  Frelinf. 
3  tut..— Gafetiea  and  Gravitira,  3  tola.  Vt  — tjucoln 
Ll«uei,  InU  tit— Poiaart'*  Notea  on  M.»  co,  8ve. 
lli— North  Anaerkan  Raview,  No.  St.— Quarterly 
Review,  No.  «.— Oxford  Quarterly  Ma«atioe.  No.  f. 
Si  — Mila  BriUnu  rua'  Rrmaiia  i>»  G»>o*jra|.hy,  10t  Od. 
—  U.i  ry  of  tbr  C  Mtntv  ot  Lincoln.  Pari  I,  lot  — Ben- 
•»n'a  Mir  of  Hi*  Rrv  J  flrlcbct,  K. — Chr.,n..l.  sy  of 
MM)  l>  60*  — SutclifiVa  Eusliah  Craljlm  and  BaflMl 
1.-  i.  imar,  *«.— Oorrvrtrd  flrporl  of  Mr  Cauninf'a 
Kt  rrti  on  lite  Bill  **  Snvp^taaioo  of  Unlawful  »«»*• 
tte*  in  liel.ud.lt— Owitat'i  UnctiP|»n  ,4  Ihe  Fanlf- 


or  Dyke*  of  Ibc  Mineral  Baaio  of  S00IU  Wales  **»■ 
Part  1.  Ot  — VaHance  on  the  EapedietKTr  of  HtnWii.(C 
Cairital  In  Railwava.  i..  Ct/  —  X  Detrool ;  tkf  f»rrt»t 
Polillcs  of  the  TliFiea  Newapa|«rr  Deleelrd.  It. — 
Owill'a  Oitentlve  Hurirrr*.  lint.  7..  —  Hiatnrlcal 
Worst  of  Hi r  Jamto  Balfour,  4  t..U.  3<— Lrgwndt  of 
f>l|owav.  "a— Common  Eventa,  lOa  8rf  |" 
Prari.ce  in  Partumvept,  S>  —  WhiltaV 
St. — MaffrTtdie  a  Eteiuenla  of  Pliytiolcsry,  avo.  IS«— 
Wright'*  Rolnlton  of  Cambiidge  Probkma.  \  »oU.  Bto 
p)ale«.3V  3i  — Latter*  of  *  8eej»tk(  4.  — Rrgiir'a  Me- 
aaolraaBdReco.lertionavl  vol.  Bto.  lie—  We.l  t  Jour- 
sal  of  a  Reaidenee  at  Red  River  Colonv,  otftST— 
Scort  *  VilUgt  Doctor,  3a.  M.-A  Voles  ftoa  Iretavotl 
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On  WtAindii,  th.  ttd 

THE  JOURNAL  of  an  EXILE. 
Two  mil.  p<wl  Ben. 
Printed  for  Sum. v..  and  Otlr*.  Hntiah  aud  Forrig  ■ 
1'ublic  Library,  Cuatdiut  Street.  Hiimnr  Square. 


TTil*  day  i*  pablithnl,  price  4*.  In  bourd*, 

THE  TWO  MIN.YS  and  the  SPANISH 
GUERILLAS. 
Printed  for  T.  Rgerton.  Military  Library.  Whitehall. 


la  ooa  thick  retime,  poet  Heo.  10*.  Od  boarda,  a  ti*» 
aad  greatly  improved  etlitiam  of 

OUTLINES  OF  PHILOSOPHICAL 
EDUCATION,  illuitratnl  by  the  Method  of 
Teaching  th«  LOGIC  CLASS  in  the  Uaivemty  of 
Ciiaagow ;  together  with  Ohaervat mil  en  tlie  Expedi- 
'  '  f  t  \  ■ »  i  i  .  I ' ,  .i  ,  toolbar  *« 

hie*. 

ation  in  I'nivcrai tie* 

By  GEORGE  J  AUDI  ME.  A.  M  ,  F  R.SE. 
or  of  taogic  and  Rhetoric  in  that  University. 
Oliver  and  Boyd,  Edinburgh  (  and  Geo 


an  tbe  propriety  of  uu 
tag  certain  AdriRion*  to  the  Coyrm  of  F1altaophi< 


EPILEPTIC  FITS. 
Lately  pabliabed,  8eeo»d  Edition,  price  H  Ad. 

THE  RESULT  of  EXPERIENCE  in  the 
SUCCESSFUL  TREATMENT  of  E  PI  LEI'S  Y, 
aod  OTHER  SEVERE  NERVOUS  DISORDERS 


,»iuli»  out .  „(.  Remedy   afetiially  ...ployed  i. 
»noTe  rtfiy  l        Of  Kpilfjilic  riu 
By  T.  (ill ,v HA M ,  M.  D.  Krilo w  of  the  Royal  College 
ofriergeora*. 

A  too,  by  the  name  Author,  In  Am.  price  7a.  boarda. 

and  Trertmeut  of  theae  very  prevailing  Unorder*. 

*  We  alnrereiy  recommend  it,  and  tuv*  long  been 
convinced  tbat  auch  »  work  waa  imperatively  called 
far  '-l-mdon  Medical  Journal  for  SepUiinhor. 

Sold  by  Callow.  Prince.  Street,  Sobo  |  and  I 
and  Co. 


Juat  publiabcd,  in  Sro.  price  4a.  Ad. 

CADIJAH;  or,  tbe  BLACK  PALACE: 
a  Tragedy,  In  Five  Acta.   Dedicated,  by  per  run 
•ion,  to  tbe  MM  Honourable  L*<lv  Sarab  Rubiumn. 

By  Mm.  MMIESON. 
'  Maaesrllle.— J-  n«  nils  ai  j«  me  tmcane.  male  tooa 

a  vex  la  wine  d'avoir  hit  lauelque  coma-die.. 
Madeloti— He  !  II  pourrolt  <  trr  qurlque  choae  dc  cc  quo 

!  ma  foi.  ii  faualr*  que  Donalavoyiona,* 


at  and  Puni.ltiiirut   which  baee 


Thia  day  ia  pobliflied,  ia  eix,  tola,  poet  oVo.  with 
uumerou.  Engraving*,  price  £X  lea.  in  extra  hoard., 

CELEBRATED  TRIALS  and  Re- 
markable CARES  of  CRIMINAL  JURIS- 
)ENCE  ;  being  a  popular  Account  of  extraordl- 
Ca»e«  of  Crime  and  Puniahmeat  which  have 
during  tbe 
I.  and  the  rert 
.  Iibajn,  in  I 
Fautitleroy.  in  18A4. 

Collected  and  Trawdated 
Sourcea  la  the  Engia*.  G 
guar**. 

Tbl.  Work  ia  dertlned  to  .upply  tbe  place.  In  the 
English  library,  of  the  -ell  km.n  Canae*  Olebee*  in 
tbe  libraries  of  France,  from  which  tbe  moat  interval- 
ing  Caer»h*v*  been  chronologically  intermingled  with 
allthoa*  equally  interesting  front  oat  own  record*. 

The  I  rial  of  Lord  Cobham  commence*  the  atria*  i  hat. 
.in  an  Appendix,  other*  anterior  have  been  collected 
fnam  Ut*  early  Cltrunic)et,  and  a  condcuaed  Vww  haa 
,nlao  keen  riven  nf  tbe  aeeeraj^Tri  ill  for  Religion*  Opl- 


..r  w.lchrrnlL  The  dea kg ll  nf  tbe  Work, 
•la  kind  in  our  language,  baa  been  to  amid 
il  prcdiKity  of  the  •  Slate  Trial..'  aod  the 


Work, 


ia  puhliehed.Part  I.  price  9*  aoperbly  printed. 

la  den  it  4  to.  on  fine  drawing  paper. 

A DESCRIPTION  of  the  FAULTS  or 
DYKES  oflhe  MINERAL  B\«IS  of  SOUTH 
LES.   Uy  GEORGE  OVERTON.  E*n. 
Civil  Engineer 
Part  II.  with  numeron,  illurtrali*.  Engravin*^.  will 


WA 


Printed  for  Knight  and  Licry,  I'aternoater  Row  | 
and  Weatlry  and  Tyrrell.  Dublin 

LAW  AND  LAWYERS. 
Thia  day  ia  pnbliabed. 
In  three  aery  elegant  volume*,  amall  thro,  with  annul 
twenty  portrait*  and  other  Engraving*,  price  St*, 
ealra  boarda, 

Y^ESTMINSTERHALL;  or, Anecdote, 


Reniiniacrncea  of  the  Bar.  R-ncb.  and 
Woolmeks  with  the  variou*  Relic*  and  Cuncrtle* 
of  tyejral  Hielory.  Biography,  aiad  Lilererurc- 

'  We  have  aaet  with  a  very  agreeable  aurnria*  ia 
finding  ao  much  amuaing  anecdote  a*  theae  vnlnme* 
contain.  Tbey  are  replete  with  curiva*  and  interesting 
•natter,  collected  from  vnriewa  eourcaa,  with  no  eedinary 
decree  of  tnduatry.' 
Printed  for  Knight  and  Larry.  PaternoaUr  Row ; 


LANGUAGE  AND  COMPOSITION. 
Thai  day  ia  pnbliabed.  in  llmo.  price  1*  board*. 
TH  F.  ENGLISH  CRATYLUS  |  or. 
A  ESSAYS  ou  LANGUAGE.  GRAMMAR,  and 
COMPOSITION.  To  which  ia  added,  a  Clwaecal 
Grammar  of  the  Eaigliah  Language;  ttlualraled  with 
Etymnlogiaa,  Conuncntariea,  Criticiamo,  Ave  j  with 
Keiiyi  un  the  Root*,  Pre 6 Tea.  and  Termination*  nf 
Prim  tie*  Word*;  and  with  a  Diecouite  an  Com- 
potition.    i  IVvgued  an  a  Reading-Book  for  School* 


RAIL-ROADS. 
U  published,  in  nee.  price  8*.  Cd  the  Fifth 
Edition,  much  enlarged, 

OBSERVATIONS  on  A  GENERAL 
IRON  RAIL-WAY,  or  LAND  STEAM-CON- 
VEYANCE ;  tnauperaed*  the  aeotaaity  of  Horae*  in 
all  Public  Vehictea:  •bowing  it*  vert  anpetiorily.  In 
every  respect,  oveeth*  prearnt  pitiful  Metl.odi  of  C-n- 
*eyai>ce  by  Turnuike  Road*  and  Canal*,  anil  Coaating 
tnadera.   Containing  everv  apecie*  of  infoi  matiun  r»- 
tati**  to  Rail-road*  aud  t^ncouiotive  Engine*. 
1W  TlfOMAR  GRAY. 
With  Map*  aod  Plate*  Ulualrati**  of  the  Plan. 
Lnnaloni  puMiahed  by  Baldwin,  Oad'«k.aud  Joy, 


ii 1 1  'ii v  and  f>»r  Witchcraft, 
the  Aral  of 
the  technical  . 

•  ulganly  of  Hie  '  Newgate  Calendar,'  ami  to  produce  a 
papa  tar  and  taateful  work,  ou  ■  claae  of  *ubject*  which 
poaaw**  inexhautUblr  claim*  on  cwioairy,  and  a  naver- 
failiiag  iulenaity  of  iotareaL 

Printed  for  Knight  and  Lacey, 
Weatlry  aud  Tyrrell,  Dubiia. 


INDISPENSABLE  COMPANION  OF  EVLRY 
LrQVER  OF  FLOWERS. 
Oa  the  Arat  da*  of  April.  IWV  will  be  pnbliabed.  in 
foolarap  qearto,  at  la.  and  in  poat  quarto,  *t  I*.  0.1. 
N«.  3.  of  The 

BOTANIC  GARDEN  ;  or,  MAGAZINE 
of  HARDY  FLOWER-PLANTS,  cultivated  In 
Great  Briteioi  and  a  •ucceeiling  number  will  hereafter 
be  regularly  published  on  the  Aral  day  of  etcb  month  ; 
containing  Four  Coloured  Figuiea,  with  their  acimtific 
and  Engl i *h  name*;  the  Liunwnn  elan* and  order,  and 
Juaaleueau  natural  order  to  which  they  belong  j  their 
native  country  ;  dite  of  introduction,  or  known  culll- 
vatioo  [  height  i  time  of  dowering  and  duration— 
whether  annual,  biennial,  or  perennial;  the  medical 
or  other  qualillee  of  auch  ae  are  aacd  in  pharmacy, 
dnmeatic  practice, or  tlieerta;  th*  meat  approved  ovxae 
of  propagation  aud  culture ;  and  reference  la  a  botani- 
cal dc<a-riptiein  of  each  |dant ;  together  with  notice*  of 
THany  phyiioln^ical  pheiiumenn  otaaervod  in  till*  beau- 
55  0  of  the  cation 

In  additien  to  the  plea aa re  aad  atillly  the  above 
work  offeia  to  the  l.nerof  a  Aower-gardeu,  the  botaoiet. 
and  tbe  natnraliat,  the  plate*  will  be  found  particularly 
well  adapted  to  the  purpoav*  of  llluttratino  They  are 
taken  wholly  from  original  drawing*  by  tbe  Arat  artlala, 
and  engraved  and  coloured  after  nature.  The  large 
paper  edition  ia  produced  iu  a  atyle  of  peculiar  accu- 
racy aad  neatoeaa;  and  In  point  of  economy,  it  t*  p ra- 


il oeatneaa;  and  in  poi 
tbe  work  i*  unequalled 
I  nubl 
►chad 


and  may  be  bad  of  all 


blrabed  by  Baldwin.  Cradoek.  and  Joy; 


SUPERIOR  LITHOGRAPHY, 
Pablitbed  by  William  C-We.  No.  10,  Newgate  Street 

TktfoUutring  art  htna'wnttv  got  up  ia  LUhtgr*' 
p*V.  and  art  r  ,r  n  te  ml  u  tnhautt€d  to  the  Public, 
as  cari"g  tuprriar  to  a<*v  or  Ac/*. 

t.  GTUDIES,  FOREIGN  and  ENGLISH ; 

'  hj  Calvert,  lanprrni  It.,  half  Wood,  fl.im 
Tbeae  •  Sladle*'  conrial  nf  24  aobjn  t«.  each  occupjiag 
IA  inche*  by  Id.  Tbey  may  ul*n  be  had  in  Six  Number*, 
al  4*  *wch>  '..«.- 

«.  RURAL  SCENERY  i  Coloured  lay  Calvert,  balf- 
bouud,  imperial  eto,  fl  *.  Theae  co.uet  of  MISiili- 
jecla,  e .ii-ii  occupying  7  Inche*  by  6, aad ,  aader  the 
title  nf'  Vignette*.'  may  be  bad  atpaialely,  price  la  te, 
each  ' 

1.  CALVERT8  INITIATORY  DRAWING- BOOK 
by  which  Ijeirner*  may  teicb  tbemvlvea  the ElUUian) 

of  that  elegit.it  Accomplishment.  Iu  It  Nembeni  Sax 
plaiii,  I*  each  ;  *ud  Six  cawouied,  9*  fat.  each. 

4  VIEWS  from  NATURE,  by  t.-alvert,  half-hoand, 
imperial  41".  lie.  Tbeae  coa«i*t  of  Ii  Subjects,  ecca- 
pyingV  Inche*  byd;  and  may  be  had  truant*,  printed 
cu<  llnled  Dnawliur  Paper,  la  each. 

5  BRITISH  SCENERY  ;  c»n*i*tii« of*  variety  of 
intrra-ating  Suliieat*,  bj  T.  Calvert.  Three  Nuatbeo, 
price  9*.  tad.  eacli. 

A  CALVERT8   LITHOflRAPHIC  DRAWING- 
BOOK.  Ftnt  Serle..  piihliabiiag  in  Nn 
7.  DITTO.  Second  Serie*.  in  Number*, I 
ft.  DITTO.  Thud  Se nr..  I.  each 

9.  Calvert  a  introduction  t*  lanb- 

SCA  PF.  OR  \WfNG.   Twelve  Number*,  I*  Sd  rarh. 

10  FOOTSTEI'S  of  FM'R  A  j  or;  the  Art  of  Oaori 
PamtKix  rendered  Ea*y.    >  t  Numbrm,  I*.  64.  eath. 

11  rUlaiLLLS  DRAWING-BOOKS,  aft**  Madaad, 

"  FLOWERS. 
Incamp  rraUy  en  cuied  kj)  I 

enlatad  for    I  u.iicai 

C/rffee  iifSocirtti 

L  FLORA'S  YEAR  .or.  MONTHLY  BOUQUET; 
half  bound.  Imperial  fol-o.  price  £i.  IB*  Thia  elegant 
collection  conai.t.  of  Twela*  IV  uqoet*.  caiuipfaed  of 
Fiowcta  to  he  had  in  the  aame  Munlh ;  Uatefully  aad 
accurately  coloured  after  th*  liviiyr  Plaal*.  They  m*y 
•  lao  he  bad  arparutely,  monnteai  oh  at  iff  Orawinr  P>|" . 
prior  7*  each     8el»ie.  r»c<earpvln-x  10  inche*  by 

5  HORTICULTURAL  BEaUTIKS;  or.  Correct 
Portrait*  from  th*  Flower  Garden ;  cohanreil  after  tbe 
living  Pl.nl. ;  lmlf.bound.royaA.il*.  Jpi.*  Twelr* 
Subject*,  each  oaenpying  IA  iache*  by  9,  Ton*  had 
aeiurately.  price  4*.  rarh.  .  a  , 

31  rWeTSTEV*  tt  FLOR  A  |  or.  th*  Art  *l  rVwrf- 


THE  FOREST, 
tluttrattd  in  a  Serin  «/  lUKfiaphic  De«cwn;i. 
or  Calvert.  BtU*r<tt I .,g  the  jxeHiar  Character *f 
CjcA  Tree,  r  i»t„l  in  iOfio,  on  tutted  LaaeiimL 

ouhjtctt  atcupni-s  l»  Indue  Air  13. 
I.  Oak.  A«h.  Willow.  Scdih-Pir,  Ida  6d. 
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REVIEW  OP  mew  BOOHS. 

Cu*uMn  Ewwf« :  a  Qmfumatinn  of*  Rich  and 
Pttr,'  Past  Bvo.  pp  382.  Edinburgh 
ifid  London,  1 82o.  Blackwood. 

7ni  author  of  Common  Events  commences 
'»  observing,  that  a '  twice-told  tale  is  prover- 
ta/h/  tednjna :'  and  lie  might  have  added, 
t*x  a  ha&told  tale  is  very  provoking.  We 
rrcoUect  with  what  misery,  in  our  younger 
*f»,  we  haTe  waited  for  the  second  or  third 
Kitm  at  even  a  Minerva- Press  novel  from 
»«■*  riicuktrn*  library,  when  we  liad  reach- 
rftheniwdle  of  the  story;  and  every  one  who 
ta>v<  the  art  of  experienced  novel-writers  in 
'  Afjndmy  a  vohune  at  some  interestma  pas- 
's!*, in  order  to  excite  interest  for  the  future, 
•m!  wwparhixe  vrith  us.  No  grass  grew  in 
tvsam  from  onr  dwelling  to  that  of  the  book-  I 
^iJtr,  and  his  patience  was  almost  exhausted 
i  aar  '/Vwowinng  him  about  the  divided 
c**eL  If  waiting  a  few  liours  or  a  fe"w  days 
"rta*tes  to  much  mortincation.  what  are  we 
»  m  to  publishing  novels  piecemeal,  at  in- 
*rrti»of  twelve  or  eighteen  months.  We 
*«n  feet  on  the  point  of  protesting  against 
lit  tystem,  when  we  recoUectedthat,  although 
Common  Events -form  a  continuation  of  Rich 
■*4  Poor,  yet  that  the  iatteT  woik  was  com- 
ytoe  in  useif  They  may,  in  short,  be  com- 
w*dto  the  Youthful  Days  of  Charles  Ma 


5"*  of  our  reader! 
"ftae  «**  lUdh  and  Poor,  or  have  read  the 
^/■iH  at  once  recollect  that  the  aathor  is 
'  fifyripa  anoraltst.  and  that  the  work  is  a* 
***h  «ne  of  ethics  a*  of  notion.  Common 
'-was*  i§  precisely  of  tbe  same  character ; 
Wfashnt  resume*  (he  story  where  he  or  *he 
«*  vwtnspnctdieaexHefV  it  oflT.   Tile  viv 
"»e  mm  before  «s  is,  however,  much  more 
it*  story  and  incidents  titan  it* 
•  of  cha- 
fe,, cartaiuly,  the 
_  of  religious  principle,  and 
wxjsaartlanunciation*  a^iist  rice  and  infi- 
W«  shall  now  Make  an  em  act  from 
u,t  least  serioos  part  of  the  work  : — 
'  UNKneront  wae,  in  all  respects,  like  any 
country  town.    It  contained  one  prin- 
otreet,  n  which  there  was  the  Silver 
***»«nd  a  sew  shojfe,  in  which  small  qtian- 
^^Jhinga  might  be  had.    The  work^ 

but  the  street,  as  usual,  displayed  a  | 
'  portion  of  old  mta  and  old  women,  chil- 
b.  duok a,  thickens,  dugs  and,  at  the  door 
-  a*  Silw  Key,  U*-tv  were  several  carri 
'f»»  and 
Vot. 


boys  ridin?  through  the  town  on  horse*  iiewly 
caught,  without  any  furniture  whate-.er.  Trie 
weather  had  brightened  up  so  considerably, 
that  some  of  the  party  from  Roe  Park  were 
half  repenting  of  their  expedition,  but  it  would 
ruin  the  playera  were  they  now  to  return.  It 
was  an  uni'Otnrnonly  comfortable  cuDanicMli 
ous  theatre,  built  by  sulmcription,  and  the 
marrbioness's  jwtronage  was  expei  ted  to  fill 
it.  The  town  of  Dintherout  had  given  it  free 
to  die  strollers,  who  were,  a«  usual,  in  1  rtate 
of  the  greatest  pwerty.  There  was  little 
amusement  expected  from  the  excellence  of 
the  performance,  yet  much  might  be  derived 
from  its  absurdity.  There  were  flaming 
handbifU  ported  Hp  in  various  parts  of  the 
street,  intimating  that,  under  the  pr.trnnage  of 
the  Marchioness  c-f  Yainall,  would  be  per- 
formed the  tragedy  of  Macbeth  ;  and  never 
was  such  a  penny  worth  to  be  given  for  the 
money,  for  Macbeth  was  to  recite  between 
acts  the  adventures  of  Cornet  Flash,  and  to 
sing  several  favourite  songs;  and  Miss  Flow- 
erf  was  to  dance  the  shawl  dance,  and  to  ding 
the  Maid  of  Windsor,  and  to  go  through  a 
fire  balloon  upon  horseback ;  und  the  whole 
was  to  ooaclt.de  with  a  ikw  pantomimic 
ftroe,  never  before  performed  in  Dintherout, 
called  (he  Interesting  Clown.  Many  a  boy 
and  girl  loitered  on  their  way  to  school  to 
spell  this  attractive  hill.  f)r.  Spleen  Harris 
and  Sir  Philip  Horn  found  themselves  eugag- 


f  Rut,  had  they  seen  the  wretchedness  of  the 
'  beings  who  were  labouring  to  divert  them,  we 
shall  hope  that  better  feelings  would  hot« 


ed  iitthe  same  occnpatiun  as  they 
terinjr  AM  l«fore  dinner. 

'  **  t  am  not  rpnte  convinced,"  said  Dr 
Spleen  Harris,  "that  it  adds  ranch  to  our 
friend  die  marchioness's  dignity,  to  have  her 
name  flourishing  as  patroness  to  stieh  a  -e»  of 
ragarnutfitLS,  as  die  naincs  in  thLs  bill  would 
widinte  thera  to  be." 

'  *  We  must  not  he  scrupulous  about  tri- 
fles in  this  bustling  world,*  said  Sir  Philip 
Hum. 

'  Strolling  plaverh  have  btflh  fientientlv 
aotl  well  descnl^l.  Hogarth's  admirable  de- 
lineation brings  them  before  our  eyes  in  all 
their  wre»ched  tmppin^« :  ami  Crabbe  ha* 
not  lessened  the  horror  that  a  mind  alive  to 
humanity,  and  not  perverted  by  sntire,  mu«ct 
experieuee  in  contemplating  this  degrading 
occupauon  of  our  brothers  and  sisters  of  the 
human  race.  The  earnings  of  many  a  la- 
bonrer  in  Dmtherout  were  destined  to  be 
spent  this  evening  in  the  encouragement  of 
this  band ;  the  ale-houses  and  inferior  inns 
expected  much  custom  on  die  dismissal  of  the 
theatre ;  and  it  would  be  early  on  die  Lord's 
day  ere  the  cottages  received  again  thtsir  in- 
mates. Many  a  farmer's  wife  and  daughter 
docked  themselves  in  their  bust  array.'  their 
Sunday's  clothes,  to  attend  this  amusement, 
'  by  the  McrchioncM  of  \  ainftll. 


prompted  them  so  to  bestow  their  money  a>  to 
have  enabled  the  poor  vagabonds  to  rest  their 
wearied  bodies,  to  look  after  their  famishing 
children,  to  fly  from  the  contamination  of  one 
anodier. 

'  The  landlord  of  the  Silver  Key,  Joseph 
Mat-bill,  had  been  in  l«d  health  for  some 
yeacs,  and  wet  (f,  as  his  wife  expressed  it  . 
She  had  been  a' cook  before  her  marriage', 
and  talked  of  him  with  much  the  same  respect 
as  she  would  hare  done  of  nn  old  tureen,  ai-d 
uttered  iter  sorrows  concerning  him  in  this 
manner  to  Jerkins,  the  marchioness's  mini, 
in  replv  to  her  inquiry  after  his  health. 

'  "  Thank  yoa  for  specrin'  for  hiro — hecli 
me  1  he'll  no  mend  noo — I  think  he's  grit  aft 
income  in  his  arm — he's  noo  clean  cracked 
and  broken !  wae's  me,  he's  been  a  silly  man 
a'  his  days.  Hie  mainteenance  o'  him  is  a 
sair  brawhack  upon  roe,  for  I'm  but  a  silly 
woman  mvsell,  no  able  to  fight  and  st«s,r 
about  the  h<  wise  as  I  nsed  to  do." 

'  *  Rut  I  hope  your  customers  still  fre- 
quent the  Silver  Key  ?"  said  Jerkins. 

•  "  I  carina  compieen," said  Mrs.  Macbil! : 
"  but  they  cum  a'  at  ance,  and  I  may  say, 
speak  a'  at  ance ;  thae  Rugtishrnen  aresoro*  - 
times  like  to  pit  tuc  woof,  when  thev  cum 
down  wi'  their  gun?  an'  their  dotnjs,  and  the»r 
valys.— .But  wha  is  yon?"  continued  she, 
looking  out  at  the  door,  and  pointing  to  the 
gentlemen 

'  «  h's  Doctor  Spleen  Harrb,"  said  Scr- 
kins. 

' "  I  louts.  Woman,  [  ken  him  wed 
eiiough,"  said  Mrs.  M&cbiil,  "he's  often 
here :  but  whae  is  he  yon  who  is  walkcu  »V 

him  r 

«  "  He's  a  grand  Eng'.ishmar^,•  Said  Jer- 
l::ns;  "  a  Sir  Philip  Hum,  with  a  gre.it  dccl 
of  money ;  he's  one  of  tltose  who  cjmc  ii>td 
the  country  with  the  moor-fowl,  and  depart 
with  the  partridges." 

'  "  I  haena  seen  a  patrick  the  year,"'  s.Md 
Mrs.  Macbil! : — "  hut  surely  I'm  no  wise !  f 
line  little  need  to  stand  eracken  rn  re",  srherJ 
a's  on  my  shouthers,  and  when  1  hae  sa  DitK- 
kte  a.lo." 

«  «  How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Macbfl!  ?"  sa^ff 
a  man  who  came  up  to  them. 

'  "  I'm  gaely ;  how's  a'  wi'  ye  yomtfil 
John?" 

« It  was  John  Pow  die  barber,  who,  seeing 
so  much  company  arrive  at  die  inn,  cum*?  to 
see  If  there  was  any  employment  fot  him. 

*  "  Just  stap  in  and  tak  .  your  chance^ 
John,'*  said  Mrs.  MacbiTl,  as  she  ran  off  to 
the  kitehen,  to  bustle  the  cook  and  hurrVjh? 

ppemed  ihitty* 


waiter.     N«xi  in  degree 
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Broom,  10  receive  fro  n  the  lips  of  Jerkins 
instruction*  how  thu  noble  party  likoj  their 
pillows  and  blankets  and  intttressc  *  arranged. 
There  is  no  station  in  society  exempt  from 
the  inroads  of  pride  and  ambition  ;  and  Mrs. 
Macbill,  of  tl*c  Silver  Key,  had  her  own 
share  of  it.  She  was  not  overlooked  with 
any  sense,  and  certainly  not  with  wliat  is 
called  common  sense,  else  she  would  have 
known  how  impossible  it  was  fur  her  to 
have  vied  with  Cochon,  the  manjuis's  French 
cook ;  but  this  she  had  the  ambitious  daring 
presuu  puon  to  attempt,  and  gave  herself  a 
prodigious  deal  of  ill -bestowed  trouble  in 
preparing  badly-cooked  fine  dishes,  which, 
privately,  the  family  of  the  \  ainalls  were 
tired  of  at  home,  even  when  cooked  with  the 
best  materials,  and  in  Cochon's  best  style. 
Whereas  she  might  have  given  thein  the 
highest  pleasure  of  a  gourmand,  an  agree- 
able variety,  by  preparing  for  them  wliat  she 
"was  quite  an  adept  at,  a  well-cooked  plain 
dinner. 

'  "  This  soup  is  precisely  negus,"  said  the 
marquis,  putting  away  his  plate. 

*  "  Pray  don't  venture  upon  that  curry," 
said  Sir  Philip ,  « it  lias  nearly  flayed  my 
throat." 

*  "  This  cream  is  made  especially  for  the 
ladies,"  said  Dr.  Spleen  Harris,  "quite 
brandy  posset." 

'  "  The  chickens  are  very  nice,  I  can  as- 
sure you,"  said  Lady  Amelia. 

'  "  I  thought  I  recognised  some  of  their  re- 
lations in  the  court  of  the  inn,"  said  tho  mar- 
chioness, "  which  is  enc-ugh  for  me." 

'  The  marquis,  as  has  Wen  before  remark- 
ed, loved  his  dinner,  and  ha  could  not  dine 
upon  Mrs.  MccbiH's  dressed  dishes;  but, 
upon  iuquiry,  he  discovered  that  the  house 
contained  a  vulgar  piece  of  cold  beef,  intend- 
ed for  Mrs.  Maebill's  domestics,  and  on  this, 
to  her  great  mollification,  the  marquis  and 
his  party  made  a  hearty  repast. 

'  "  Great  folks  are  groat  plagues,"  said 
Mrs.  Macbill ;  "  couldna  they  e..t  what  was 
served  up,  but  they  bid  to  hae  the  beef  too, 
1'se  warrant  P 


'  We  hope  there  may  be  some  hints  in  the 
foregoing  detail,  which  may  prove  useful  to 
people  of  moderate  establishments,  when  they 
wish  to  feed  their  betters.  But  there  were 
do  real  idolaters  of  their  stomach  iu  this  pnr- 
ty,  none  who  were  enthusiastic  and  glorified 
in  their  shame.  The  gourmand  alone  can 
tell  whether  the  remembrance  of  raring  eaten 
a  good  dinner  conveys  any  pleasure  to  his 
soul;  lie,  too,  can  tell  the  delight  of  the  pre- 
sent enjoyment,  and  what  degree  of  delight 
there  is  in  the  anticipation  of  pleasure  to 


Common  Events,  it  will  be  seen,  is  well 
written,  and  -we  recommend  it  on  this  ac- 
count, as  well  as  for  the  excellent  moral  it 
inculcates. 


Travels  in  Russia,  the  Krimea,  Ihe  Caucasus, 
and  Georgia.  By  Robebt  Lyall,  M.D. 
F  .L.  S.  2  vols.  8vo.  London,  1825. 
Cad  ell. 

This  is  the  third  work  Dr.  Lyall  has  pub- 
lished within  the  lait  eighteen  months,  on  the 
subject  of  Russia.   On  two  of  these  we  have 


freely  expressed  our  opinion ;  the  third  now 
awaits  us.  A  (rentleman  of  tho  doctor's  ob- 
servation, residing  many  years  in  Russia, 

;  knowing  her  language,  mixing  in  her  society, 
and  travelling  through  her  provinces,  could 
not  fail  of  gleaning  much  interesting  and  no- 

|  vel  information.    The  doctor  is,  however, 

'  somewhat  too  fond  of  giving  opinions  and  ex- 
plaining the  cause  of  everv  thing ;  and  if  he 
gives  a  true,  he  is  somewhat  too  partial  to  a 

I  gloomy,  picture  of  what  he  sees.  His  cha- 
racter of  the  higher  classes  of  society  in  Itus- 
sia  represented  them  in  a  very  unfavourable 
light  indeed,  both  as  to  morals  and  manners, 
and  has  drawn  upon  the  doctor  not  only  their 
displeasure,  but  that  of  the  Emperor  of  Rus- 
sia himself:  at  the  same  lime,  however.  Dr. 
Lyall  pays  a  high  compliment  to  Russian 
hospitality.  His  present  work  is  entitled 
Travels,  but  it  includes  many  observations 
made  before  tbe  journey,  as  well  as  some  in- 
telligence received  since  his  return.  In  his 
travels,  he  was  accompanied  by  two  Italian 
noblemen  and  an  English  (or  rather  Welsh, 
we  presume)  gentleman,  Edward  Penrhyn, 
Esq.  Reserving  for  a  future  occasion  all 
critical  remarks  on  these  volumes,  we  shall 
proceed  to  make  a  few  extracts. 

Dr.  Lyall  gives  some  interesting  anecdotes 
of  the  rude,  but  brave  and  generous  leader  of 
the  Cossacks,  Platof,  who  was  born  on  the 
Cth  of  August,  1751,  and  died  on  the  3rd  of 
January,  181 R.  Platof  had  a  very  retentive 
memory,  and  could  name,  without  error,  all 
the  stair  and  superior  oflicers  of  about  forty 
thousand  troops,  and  even  many  of  the  Co3- 
-acks  :— 

'lie  had  an  excellent  custom  of  praising 
the  common  Ko7i\ks  for  the  good  and  zealous 
fulfilment  of  their  duties.  He  ordered  those 
who  had  so  distinguished  themselves  to  be 
presented  to  him,  and  generally  asked,  in  the 
most  affable  manner,  what  was  their  own  and 
their  fathers'  names.  Having  received  an 
answer  as  to  the  name  of  the  father,  he  often 
remembered  the  name  of  the  regiment  in 
which  he  had  served,  and  on  such  an  occa- 
sion, turning  to  those  around  him,  he  said, 
"  Behold,  gentlemen,  I  will  tell  you  *,  I  well 
remember  his  father ;  he  was  a  very  brave 
Kozak,  and,  like  myself,  robust ;  I  served 
with  him  iu  the  Turkish  campaign,  and  he 
did  many  important  actions.  Know,  I  will 
tell  you,  he  partly  rc.emhles  him,  even  in  his 
gait.  Now  I  am  glad  :  God  bless  the  colo- 
nel, that  he  named  him  for  this  commission  ; 
from  him  I  expect  all  that  is  good."  Then 
turning  to  the  Kozak,  "Thou  art  the  conduc- 
tor of  the  Kurmonastinskoi  station !"  and  be- 
ing answered  in  the  affirmative ; — "  So  I  re- 
member. Do  you  know,  gentlemen,  that  I 
even  remember  their  house ;  his  father  was 
respected  in  the  station.  It  happened  that  I 
once  rode  there,  and  scarcely  remained  any 
time  with  them;  I  saw  your  house," — again 
turning  to  the  Kozak ; — "  having  entered  the 
sim'itsa,  and  having  ascended  the  little  hill 
upon  the  left  in  the  cross-street— this  well, 
well  I  remember;  they  are  even,  I  will  tell 


'  •  I  will  tell  you  was  a  proverbial  exprcs- 
,  sion  of  the  count's  in  every  conversation,  and 
[washy  far 


you,  good  economists :  tell  me,  does  thy  mr- 
ther  at  least  live,  good  old  woman ;  and  u 
there  not  some  oue  besides  in  the  family?  h 
is  time  for  thee  to  marry.  I  am  happy  to  as- 
sist such  punctual  persons,  and  who  Lave  fi- 
nished their  time  of  service;  to  say  ttothipj 
of  bravery,  it  would  be  shameful  for  a  Kotuk 
not  to  be  brave,  and  it  is  necessary  to  endea- 
vour even  more.  Wliat  thinkest  thou?  No* 
God  bless  thee  also :  thanks  from  me  to  the 
colonel :  endeavour  in  future  to  conduct  thy- 
self thus — increase  confidence ;  yes,  and  I 
will  look  further  after  thy  conduct ;— thus, 
perhaps,  I  will  advance  thee:  pray  Cor!  for 
our  gracious  bhtushka*,  the  ■Tor."  And 
when  the  Kozak  was  elated  with  joy,  making 
his  obeisance  to  his  chief— his  father,  he  only 
wished  to  depart,  when  the  count  detained 
him  with  a  new  question :  "  Dost  thou  drink 
vodtki  ?''  and  if  he  received  a  negative  an- 
swer, he  generally  continued  thus :  "  that  is 
very  well,  I  will  tell  you ; — yet  it  is  neces- 
sary for  a  Don  Kozak,  by  little  and  little,  to 
accustom  himself:  there  happen  bad  wea- 
ther and  snow-storms ;  and  tne  Donskoi  Ko- 
zak is  always  upon  his  horse,  and  in  the 
field : — it  sometimes  happens  that  he  is  not 
like  himself;  there,  I wUltell you,  tbe  ben 
medicine  is  a  small  glass  of  something  warm, 
and  especially  of  spirits  with  mustard.  Stop, 
I  will  treat  thee  with  wine."  Then,  liaTin? 
called  for  wine,  he  presented  it  with  his  own 
hands.' 

Platof  had  his  weaknesses,  too,  as  will  he 
seen  by  the  following  anecdote : — 

1  "  In  the  reign  of  Catharine  II.,  th-re  ex- 
isted a  custom,  as  a  token  of  the  monarch1, 
benevolence  to  the  Voiskovoi  Ataman  of  the 
forces  of  the  don,  of  making  a  present  annu- 
ally to  his  spouse  of  those  clothes  with  whin 
her  majesty  had  been  dressed  on  the  first 
day  of  the  year.  Although  Platof  did  not 
hold  that  station,  yet  by  his  eminent  service* 
he  had  the  happiness  of  being  known  and 
distinguished  by  the  empress ;  and  at  various 
times  he  received  marks  of  Ivr  benevolence. 
Whether  by  the  instigation  of  his  spouse,  or 
through  his  own  svish  to  gratify  her  by  a  mo- 
narchical favour  from  the  sovereign,  wbtrS 
was  then  allowed  only  to  the  spouse  of  the 
Ataman  of  the  Don,  he  resolved  to  endeavour 
to  procure  this  favour  for  himself,  by  rnearn 
of  individuals  who  were  placed'  about  her 
majesty.  But  he  was  refused,  and  no  d«tl* 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  empress.  From 
this  he  inferred  that  the  empress  was  disaf- 
fected towards  him,  an  idea  which  threw 
him  into  such  deep  affliction,  that  be  seen 
seriously  ill,  and  the 


might  have  been  fatal,  if  his  friend,  the  law 
Count  Valerian  Ziibof,  had  not  set  the  affair 
right  Having  heard  of  Platof 's  affliction 
arid  disease,  without  informing  him,  that  no- 
bleman made  them  known,  as  well  at  their 
cause,  to  the  empress.  The  great  Catharine 
received  the  news  with  feeling,  and,  more- 
over, manifested  her  anger  at  those  who  had 
dared,  without  her  knowledge,  to  refuse  the 
object  of  Platof  s  prayer,  and,  at  the  same 


•  •  Batushka  means  grandfather,  literally  ; 
but  is  slso  >  term  of  the  highest  compliuM^ 
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few,  ordered  the  clothes  to  be  sent  to  his 

smu*.  This  altogether  unexpected  favour 

I  tt  monarch  soon   recovered  Plat6f's 

I  his  drooping  spirit.'  ' 

>  ago,  there  were  several  very  ex- 

1  srtidcs  in  Blackwood's  Magazine,  un- 

■ferthe  title  of  Italian  Hoaxing,  consisting  of 

bmorous  tales  of  fiction  ;  a  volume  equally 

»roias  might  be  made,  by  collecting  al!  the 

Mincaiion*  which,  during  the  last  war,  were 

"»'itedto,  in  order  to  rouse  John  Bull's  iu- 

-Vatjoa  against  Napoleon,  and  encourage 

Hi  to  continue  the  war.    One  of  these, 

•to  will  be  at  once  recollected,  is  exposed 

i?  Or,  Lyal! ;  it  relate  to  Platof:— 

'The  veteran  was  said  to  hare  offered  his 

bushier  in  marriage,  and  ber  weight  of  gold 

v  her  dowry,  to  the  individual  who  should 

Wrrer  to  him  the  conqueror  of  Europe,  Na- 

piler/a,  dead  or  alive.   This  fable,  under  a 

•wfcauon,  even  found  a  place  in  a  justly 

debated  review.    There  it  is  said  that 

"*e  veteran  Platof,  whose  blood  had  been 

»>  often  shed,  in  the  defence  of  Russia  on 

^3*r  occasions,  now  showed  his  ardour 

w  cause  in  which  he  was  engaged,  by 

(  daughter  and  200,000  roubles, 

who  should  rid  the  world  of  die 

•""•far."  The  said  lady  was  painted  in  the 

'•nrtaert  colours  of  fancy,  ami  ber  portrait 

~  sAi  the  attention  of  die  passers-by,  in  the 

•^windows  of  Ixmdou  and  Edinburgh, 

cjd  even  in  the  provincial  towns  of  our  island. 

^      oeautifial,  her  father  was  a  hero,  and 

™>e*  abounded  at  Novo-Tcberkask.  But 

*»lfcr  the  Ataman's  successors,  there  was 

*>  foundation  for  such  reports  :  Platof  was 

*^  rich.    I  believe  he  was  in  difficulty,  if 

"*  «n  debt ;  and,  what  is  more  extraordi- 

"*T,  he  had  no  daughter  unmarried  in  1812. 

An  such  a  report,  though  an  imposition,  was 

'•"ami*!  to  the  general  feeling  of  the  British 

j*w«>  at  the  time,  and  thus  it  met  with  ready 

T*-  'When  we  lately  had  the  pleasure  of 

>"*y«t  the  table  of  Pfatofs  successor,  I  re- 

V*>&  «be  story  as  told  above,  aud  in  the  lau- 

the  country,  so  that  all  present  un- 

■Wooi  The  recital  was  followed  by  bursts 

'/  k-jSjto;  at  the  cessation  of  which,  one  of 

,;'  "Stlriendj  told  us,  that  it  was  indeed  a 

rm  mistake    "  PlatoT,"  said  he,  *  was  al- 

^^poor,  because  Ik-  was  always  liberal; 

tad  he  had  a  daughter  to  marry  in  1012, 

'*^d  of  thousands  of  roubles,  orherweiglu 

*  PW,  if  he  could  have  given  the  weight  of 

^kr^ninthat  metal  in  do«ry,  it  was 
■ttjaost!-' 

fr-  Ljrafl  gfres  a  very  unfavourable  charac- 
r"  nr Russian  trade  men.    He  says : — 
t  The  character  <*f  dishonesty  seems  to  have 
to  this  class  of  subjects  at  least  for 
***  hundred  years,  for  even  one  of  the  best 
«orians  of  Russia,   Karamiin,  frankly 
<sw»,  "That  in  the  tiroes  of  the  great  dukes, 

'  Moscow  merchants  knew  and  confirmed 
. '  jwwrb,  that  «A  merchant  will  sell  his 
J»:  "  »d  be  rids,  that  «  Their  fine*  in 

5"ir* 

aid 
The  servants 


Satan 
who 


aRus- 


rchase  for  their  mas- 
Russia  is  not 


'  To  such  an  extent  does  tins  mode  of  giv- 
ing and  receiving  premiums  extend,  that  the 
servant  who  carries  a  receipt  to  the  apothe- 
cary's shop  uuiversaily  gets  his  reward ;  for  if 
he  did  not.  he  would  contrive,  by  some  means 
or  other,  to  carry  the  next  prescription  to  an- 
othi  r  apothecary,  who,  he  kiii.'W,  would  mil 
forget  him:  respectable  apothecaries  are 
therefore  necessitated  to  comply  with  a  re- 
volting custom,  or  they  might  shut  their 
shops.  As  el<ewhere,  many  of  the  noble  fa- 
milies are  in  the  cu-stom  ol  running  quarterly, 
or  half  yearly,  or  annual  accounts  witli  the 
•aothecftriaf;  and,  when  the  hUll  are  paid, 
tlie  servants  obtain  a  handsome  present. 

'  But  this  practice  of  presents  also  prevails 
amotig  a  higher  class  of  individuals.  Soon 
after  my  arrival  in  Russia,  I  had  occasion  to 
purchase  a  quantity  of  medicines.  Some- 
time afterwards,  when  the  bill  was  paid,  I 
was  radier  surprised  at  receiving  a  handsome 
present  from  the  apothecary.  On  mention- 
ing the  circumstance  to  a  friend,  mv  surprise 
ceased.  The  fact  is  that  it  is  well  under- 
stood that  all  medical  men,  if  they  choose, 
receive  ten,  and  sometimes  even  fifteen  |»er 
cent,  profit,  upon  medicines  they  purchase 
for  public  charities,  or  for  private  apothecary 
shops  upon  tlie  estates  of  the  nobility  in  the 
interior ;  and  live  or  ten  per  ceut.  upon 
the  value  of  all  medicines  made  up  by  tneir 
prescriptions  throughout  the  empire.' 

Every  person  has  read  or  heard  of  the  ice 
palace,  constructed  at  St.  Petcrsburgh,  in  the 
year  1740;  yet  we  are  indebted  to  Dr. 
J.yall  for  the  best  account  of  it,  translated 
from  the  description  of  Kraft,  tlie  celebrated 
academician,  which  was  published  tlie  year 
after  its  erection  : — 

'  From  the  author's  statement  it  appears 
that,  seven  years  anterio£.to  the  erection  of 
the  p-tlace  in  question,  an  ice  castle  and  gar- 
rison had  been  built  upon  tlie  river  Neva. 
But  the  ice  bent  under  their  wtight,  and  that 
of  the  soldiers  who  guarded  them.  At  the 
whimsical  marriage  of  Prince  Oallit>in,  it 
wai  resolved  to  erect  a  palace  of  ice,  aud,  to 
avoid  die  same  occurrence,  a  situation  be- 
tween the  Admiralty  and  the  Winter  Palace 
was  chosen  for  its  founclat. o:;  on  lirra  firma, 
and  .Mr.  A.  D.  Tatistehef,  one  of  the  lords  of 
the  bed-cham!>er,  was  instructed  to  sujierin- 
tend  die  execution  of  the  scheme  according  to 
a  regular  plan.  It  may  be  difficult  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  expenses  of  the  erection  of 
or  the  purpose  for  which  it 
as  the  temporary  residence  of 
the  prince  already  mentioned  and  his  bride, 
demonstrated  die  highest  degree  of  folly. 

'  The  ice  palace  was  constructed  of  blocks 
of  ice  cut  out  of  the  winter  covering  of  the 
Nlva,  which  were  from  two  to  three  feet  in 
thickness,  according  to  necessity.  Peing 
properly  formed  and  adjusted  to  each  odier, 
water  was  poured  between  them,  which,  be- 
ing soon  froien,  acted  the  part  of  cement ;  so 
that  die  whole  edifice,  with  its  furniture,  may 
be  said  to  have  consisted  of  one  immense 
mass  of  ice. 

1  The  length  of  the  edifice  was  fifty-six,  its 
breaddt  seventeen  and  a  half,  and  its  height 
twenty-one  feel.  It  was  constructed  accord- 
ing to  the  strictest  roles  of  art,  and  was 


adorned  w  ith  a  portico,  columns,  and  statues 
It  consisted  of  a  single  story,  w  hose  front  jv.i* 
provided  with  a  door  and  fourteen  wiuduws, 
die  frames  of  die  latter,  as  well  as  the  panes, 
brfog  all  formed  of  ice.  Tlie  sides  of  die 
rloors  and  of  the  windows  were  pamUsI  iu 
imitation  of  gr«Hrn  marble. 

4  On  each  side  of  the  door  was  a  dolphin, 
from  the  mouths  of  which,  by  means  of  naph- 
tha, volumes  of  flame  were  emitted  in  tlie 
evening.  Next  tn  them  were  two  mortar*, 
equal  to  eighty- pounders,  from  which  many 
bombs  were  dirown,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
powder  Iteing  used  for  each  charge.  On 
each  side  of  the  mortars  stood  three  cannons, 
equal  to  three-pounders,  mounted  upon  car- 
riages and  with  wheels,  which  wore  often 
used.  In  the  presence  of  a  number  of  per- 
sons attached  to  the  court,  a  bullet  was  driven 
through  a  board  two  inches  thick,  at  die  dis- 
tance of  sixty  paces,  by  one  of  these  cannon; 
a  quarter  of  a  pound'of  powder  being  also 
used  for  a  charge. 

4  The  interior  of  the  edifice  had  no  ceiling, 
and  consisted  of  a  lobby  and  two  large  apart- 
ments ;  one  on  each  side,  which  were  well 
furnished  aud  painted  in  the  most  e'egnnt 
manner,  though  merely  formed  of  ice.  Ta- 
bles, chairs,  statues,  looking-glasses,  canil lip- 
sticks, watches,  and  other  ornaments,  besides 
lea-dishes,  tumblers,  wine-glasses,  and  e\en 
plates  with  provisions,  were  seen  in  one 
:ipartment,  also  formed  of  ice  ami  paint  ad  of 
their  natural  colours  ;  while  in  the  other  was 
remarked  a  state  bed,  with  curtains,  bed,  pil- 
lows, and  bad-clothes,  two  pairs  of  slii^-rs, 
and  two  night-caps  of  vie  same  cold  material. 

'  Behind  the  cannon,  the  mortars,  and  the 
dolphins,  stretched  a  low  balustrade.  On 
each  side  of  the  building  was  a  small  en- 
trance,  pots  with  flowers,  and  orange-trees, 
putiv  formed  of  ice  and  partly  natural,  on 
which  birds  sat.  Beyond  these  were  erected 
two  icy  pyramids.  On  the  right  of  one  of 
them  stood  an  elephant,  which  was  hollow, 
and  so  contrived  as  to  throw  out  burning 
naphtha,  while  ft  person  within  it,  by  means 
of  a  tube,  imitated  the  natural  eric »  of  this 
animal.  On  the  left  of  the  other  pyramid 
was  seen  the  never-failing  concomitant  of  all 
princely  dwellings  in  Russia,  a  bainfa,  or 
l>ath,  apparently  formed  of  balks,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  sometimes  netted,  and 
even  to  have  been  appropriated  to  use. 

'  The  appearance  of  the  ice  palace,  it  is 
said,  was  remarkably  splendid  when  lighted' 
up  in  die  evening  with  numerous  eandh  s. 
Amusing  transparencies  were  usually  sti  - 
pended  in  the  windows  to  increase  the  effect, 
and  the  emission  of  flames  by  the  dolphirs 
and  the  elephant  all  tended  to  excite  grcau  r 
surprise,  while  the  people  beheld  the  crysUi- 
line  mass. 

1  As  was  naturally  to  be  expected,  crowds 
of  visitors  were  continually  seen  around  diis 
fantastic  and  unique  construction,  which  re- 
mained entire  from  the  beginning  of  Junuarv 
almost  to  the  middle  of  .March.  At  the  end 
of  the  latter  month,  however,  tlie  classy  fabric 
began  to  melt,  and  soon  afterwards  it  was 
broken  into  pieces,  which  were  eonvc.nd  to 
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Memoirs  nf  Motet  MttukluAn,  the  Jcunh 
Phllotopftr ;  t.n  luJhq  the  celebrated  (V- 
rewndrnce  un  the  Christian  Religion,  with 
J.  C.  lamUr,  Mimter  of  Zurich.  By 
M.  Sami  tih.  8vo.  pp.  171.  London, 
1825. 

Moses  MrNDti.sotjti  w-as  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  men  of  the  age:  to  superior 
learning  and  eminent  talents,  he  added  w» 
dom  the  most  profound  and  qualities  the 
most  aruiable.    '  When,'  as  his  biographer 
well  observes  io  the  preface,  '  we  see  an  indi- 
vidual excel  in  various  sciences,  who  is  the 
offspring  of  humble  and  indigent  parents, 
born  in  an  obscure  town,  amongst  a  scanty 
and  poor  community ; — when  we  see  him 
soar,  eagle-like,  to  the  giand  luminary  of  sci- 
ence and  knowledge,    nothing  appalled, 
though  living  in  an  aye  that  had  but  just  be- 
gan to  emerge  from  the  mist  of  bigotry  and 
•  prejudice,  in  which  so  many  of  its  predeces- 
•sors  had  been  enveloped ; — when  we  discover 
an  eloquent  writer,  a  great  philosopher,  | 
amongst  a  people  deteriorated  and  paralysed 
by  ill  treatment  and  oppression;  ainongvt  a 
people  cruelly  neglected,   and  impoliticly 
excluded  from  the  emporiums  of  polite  learn- 
ing and  useful  knowledge; — v.hen  we  consi- 
der that  this  individual  left  his  native  home, 
a  solitary  wanderer,  unpatronised,  unreeom- 
roended,  without  money,  decent  clothing,  or 
expectation,  without  any  thin^  on  earth,  in- 
deed, but  a  firm  reliance  on  Providence; — 
when  we  know  that  lie  had  no  example  to 
stimulate,  no  encouragement  to  sr>!ace,  not 
even  an  alluring  probability  to  speculate 
upon ; — we  shall  find  a-nple  cause  for  wo,»- 
der  and  admiration.    And  if  it  appearsthi.t 
this  individual  had  moreover  to  struggle 
through  life  against  some  of  the  bitterest  op- 
posers  of  study  sod  meditatiou,  namely,  a  fee- 
ble constitution,  pinching  want,  the  bereave- 
ment of  an  only  teacher,  and  the  machina- 
tions of  jealousy,  and  nevertheless  attained  to 
an  almost  unparalleled  degree  of  perfection 
io  every  science  he  applied  himself  to,  ulti- 
mately towering  above  all  his  competitors: — 
we  may,  without  being  thought  enthusiast*, 
hail  him  as  the  harbinger  of  better  days  to  a 
fallen — but  not  au  irreclaimable — people, 
and  of  Us  redemption  from  the  trammels  of 
aupineness,  and  the  spell  of  superstition,  in 
•which  it  had  so  long  previously  been  linger- 
ing.' 

Such  was  Moses  Mendelsohn,  the  son  of  a 
transcriber  of  the  Pentateuch,  who  also  kept 
a  Hebrew  day-school  at  Dessau,  in  Get- 
many,  where  Moses  was  born,  in  September. 
1 729.    Accord tm?  to  the  then  prevailing  I 


wrapped  in  a  roquelaure,  to  the  Jewish  semi- 
nary. Young  Mendelsohn  soon  found  that 
he  was  not  pursuing  the  proper  course  to  ar- 
rive at  solid  knowledge :  he  began  to  study 
the  Hebrew  language  grammatically ;  was 
soon  able  to  write  it  with  purity  and  ele- 
gance ;  and,  when  in  his  tenth  year,  composed 
Hebrew  verses,  which,  in  after-life,  pleased 
him  so  little,  that  he  resolved  to  write  no 
more  original  poetry  in  that  language :  '  1 
have  no  genius  for  poetry,*  he  used  modestly 
to  say  ;  '  my  mind  is  more  disposed  to  pene- 
trate into  the  deep  recesses  of  the  understand- 
ing than  to  roam  in  the  lighter  regions  of 
fancy.'  His  metrical  translations  of  the 
Psalms  are,  however,  allowed  to  be  beautiful 
compositions  So  industrious  was  Mendel- 
sohn, that  he  soon  made  himself  master  of 
the  text  of  the  Talmud,  and  knew  the  whole 
of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  by  heart. 

Ilabbi  D.  Fraukel,  the  tutor  of  Mendel- 
sohn, leaying  Dessau  for  Berlin,  his  pupil,  at 
the  age  of  fourteen,  followed  him,  and  reach- 
ed the  capital  of  Prussia,  without  money  suf- 
ficient to  provide  even  a  single  meal :  a  l»e- 
nevolent  Jew,  Mr.  Hyam  Bamberg,  gave 
young  Mendelsohn  an  attic  room  in  his 
house,  and  two  days'  board  weekly,  while  he 
prosecuted  his  studies  under  his  former  teach- 
er. So  li  nited  were  the  finances  of  this  em- 
bryo Plato,  that,  when  he  purcliased  a  loaf  of 
brown  bread,  he  notched  it  according  to  the 
standard  of  his  pocket,  never  eating  accord- 
ing to  his  appetite,  but  to  his  finances.  Self- 
taught,  he  learned  I<alin,  and  instructed  a 
friend  in  it,  Israel  Moses,  who,  in  return, 
taught  Mendelsohn  geometry.  Mendelsohn 
now  studied  the  French  aiid  English  lan- 
guages, with  which  be  made  himself  acquaint- 
ed.  Mr.  Bernard,  an  opulent  man  of  the 
Jewish  persuasion,  noticed  Mendelsohn,  and, 
-  1  being  strongly  iuteMsted  in  his  favour,  ad 


tern  of  educating  Jew  boys,  young  Mendel- 
sohn was  sent  to  the  public  seminary,  where 
children  were  taught  to  prattle  mechanically 
the  Mithna  and  Oemarra,  concerning  taws  of 
betrothing,  divorce,  and  other  irrelevant  mat- 
ters, before  they  were  able  to  write  a  single 
text  of  Scripture  correctly.  Yet  so  anxious 
was  his  father,  who  was  very  poos,  that  he 
should  acquire  even  this  limited  education, 
that,  when  young  Moses  was  only  seven 
years  old,  ha  1  would  make  him  rise  at  three 
or  (bur  o'clock,  in  winter  mornings,  and,  after 


giving  him  a  cup  of  tea, 


turn, 


mil t<  d  him  into  his  house  and  entrusted  him 
with  the  education  of  his  children.  He  had 
now  the  means  of  prosecuting  his  studies,  and 
there  was  scarcely  any  branch  of  science  or 
literature  that  he  neglected .  His  talents  soon 
recommended  him  to  Mr.  Bernard,  who  made 
him  first  clerk,  then  cashier,  and  afterwards 
manager,  of  his  silk  manufactory,  with  a  libe- 
ral income. 

The  quibbles  and  quiddities  of  the  Jewish 
Rabbins  disgusted  Mendelsohn,  who  wished 
to  direct  -them  to  more  rational  studies.  With 
a  literary  coadjutor,  be  commenced  a  He- 
brew periodical,  under  the  title  of  Kohelcth 
Muscar,  i.  e.  the  Moral  Preacher,  containing 
chiefly  inquiries  into  natural  history,  essays 
on  the  beauties  of  the  creation,  8cr. 

Having  now  conducted  Mendelsohn  from 
poverty  to  comfort,  and  shown  the  triumph 
of  genius  and  perseverance  over  all  the  ob- 
stacles that  humble  birth,  religious  prejudices, 
and  limited  means  of  education,  could  in- 
terpose ;  we  shall  not  pursue  his  historv, 
step  by  step,  to  the  eminence  he  ultimately 
attained,  but  refer  to  the  work  before  us,  the 
details  of  which  are  truly  interesting.  One  of 
the  most  important  eras  in  the  life  of  Mendel- 
sohn, was  his  acquaintance  with  Lessing,  of 
whom  there  is  an  interesting  biographical 
memoir  given,  in  an  appendix  fo  this  volume, 
and    endci^ohn  be crime,  fast  friends* 


A  pretty  anecdote  is  related  in  this  awroou: ... 
that  friendship:— 

'  Lessing  once  brought  to  Mendelsohn  a 
work  written  by  a  1  eh  '  r  it"  l  cliarauer,  to 
hear  his  opinion  on  it.  Having  given  it  a 
reading,  he  told  his  friend,  that  he  deemed 
himself  a  match  for  (he  author,  and  would 
refute  him  Nothing  could  be  more  wel- 
come to  I-essing,  and  he  strongly  encouraged 
the  idea.  Accordingly,  Mendelsohn  sat  down 
and  wrote  his  Philosophical  Dialogues,  oo 
the  most  abstruse  subjects,  in  which  he 
strictly  redeemed  his  pledge  of  coafuting  the 
author,  though,  for  quietness*  sake,  be  tor- 
bore  mentioning  his  name,  and  carried  (ha 
manuscript  to  Lessing  for  examination. 
"  When  I  am  at  leisure."  said  Leasing,  "  1 
will  peruse  it."  After  a  convenient  interval, 
he  repeated  his  visit,  when  Lessing  kept  up  a 
miscellaneous  conversation,  without  once 
mentioning  the  manuscript  in  question;  and 
the  other  being  too  bashful  to  put  lu  n  in  mine 
of  it,  he  was  obliged  to  depart,  no  better  in- 
formed than  when  be  came,  which  was  alio 
the  case  at  several  subsequent  meetings.  At 
last,  however,  he  mustered  sufficient  resolu- 
tion to  inquire  after  it,  and  still  Lessing  wiih- 
held  his  opinion.  Want  of  leisure  wai 
pleaded  as  before,  but  hou>  be  would  certain- 
ly read  it;  Mr.  Mendelsohn  might,  in  the 
meantime,  take  yonder  small  volume  horn* 
with  htm,  and  let  him  know  his  thoughts  on 
it.  On  opening  it,  Mendelsohn  was  not  a 
little  surprised  to  liehohl  his  own  Dialogues 
in  print.  "  Put  it  into  your  pocket,"  said 
Lessing,  good-naturedly,  "and  this  Mammon 
along  with  it.  It  is  what  I  got  for  the  copy- 
right ;  it  will  be  of  service  to  you." ' 

Lavater  was  another  friend  Mendelsohn 
made,  and  whom  he  tried  to  convert;  tie 
latter,  however,  in  an  able  and  manly  letter, 
avowed  his  attachment  to  the  religion  of  bis 
forefathers,  and  disavowed  all  wish  to  make 
converts.  Mendelsohn  had  now  become 
one  of  the  most  eloquent  writers  or  the  age: 
some  of  his  works  are  compared  to  Tutly  • 
Orations,  and  in  all  there  wax  an  originality 
and  a  vigour  rarely  met  with :  iu  controver- 
sy, he  jierhaps  rarely  had  an  equal.  VFt 
must  now  draw  to  a  close.  Mendetsobs 
died  on  the  4th  oHanuary,  1786,  at  the  af : 
of  fifty-seven  years  and  four  months  :— 

f  Mendelsohn  died  as  he  had  lived,  calm 
and  placid :  and  took  an  earthly  smile  viu 
htm  into  eternity.  When  his  death  became 
known,  the  whole  city  of  Berlin  was  asceac 
of  unfeigned  sorrow.  The  citizens  of  all  oV- 
nomi  nations  locked  upon  the  event  as  a  na- 
tional calamity.  The  nobility,  the  caul, 
sent  letters  of  condolence  to  the 
Professor  llammler,  amongst  several  other  ce- 
lebrated poets,  wrote 
his  death  in  alternate 
and  Christian  nations,  represente 
mourning  females!  Sulamifh  and 
and  the  learned  of  all  parts  of  Europe, i 

tation. 

•  Mendelsohn  was  of  a  short  stature,  very 
thin,  and  deformed,  in  the  back,.  Vjf^"' 


nongst  *cveraJ  otaei  ct- 
■  a  beauuful  eleflf  c* 
stanias  by,  the  Je^ 
s,  represented  hj  l*° 


Dlerionwas  _ 
and.  curly ;  no* 
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A  centTe  smile  constantly  played  round  lib 
mouth,  which  was  always  a  little  open.  No- 
thing could  exceed  the  fire  of  his  eyes ;  and 
there  was  so  much  kindness,  modesty,  and 
benevolence  portrayed  on  his  countenance, 
that  he  won  every  heart  at  first  sight.  His 
nulled  brow,  and  the  general  cast  of  his  fea- 
tures, bespoke  a  vast  intellect  and  noble  heart. 

4  Intense  meditation,  to  which  he  had  de- 
dicated almost  the  whole  of  his  life,  could  not 
bet  become  injurious  to  a  frame  so  delicate 
-■d  so  tmtowardly  constructed.  Still  this 
rtcellent  man  continued  hb  pursuits  « ilhout 
lay  sensible  deterioration  of  hb  health,  so 
"tag"  as  his  labours  were  merely  speculative; 
bttt  when  Lavater's  challenge  involved  hb 
•'fhngt  also,  he  then  suddenly  felt  the  most 
dreadful  consequences  of  hb  mode  of  living ; 
and,  had  it  not  been  for  the  fortitude  with 
which,  as  a  truly  practical  saire,  he  renounced, 
for  entire  years,  all  physical  and  mental  en- 
ray  meat,  be  would  have  probably  been  much 
r^'nr-z  snatched  away  bom  MM  world  and 
from  his  friends.  From  sensual  gratification 
be  abstained  firmly  to  the  end.  It  was  in- 
conceivable, that  the  quantity  of  food,  to 
which  he  restricted  himself,  could  Sustain  a 
•niman  being  ;  and,  at  the  same  ti.nc,  it  was 
-Titling  to  see  himjprcss  his  guests,  good- 

*tuch  bimselt,  though  ever  so  desirous,  durst 
aot  venture  to  taste.  But  the  spiritual  en- 
■■a  aaent  of  reading,  and  the  still  more  attrac- 
e  one  of  composing,  he,  who  was  all  spirit, 
•old  not  continue  to  forego.  Short  corn po- 
"  aous,  on  which  he  might  have  ventured  with 
napoaity  in  lib  serene  hours,  enticed  him 
further  and  further.  He  began  to  rake  up 
hb  former  favourite  ideas,  and,  had  the  world 
but  svfiered  him  to  go  on  in  his  own  way, 
had  they  not  forced  him,  once  more,  out  of 
the  sphere  of  tranquil  speculation,  he  would, 
,  hare  preserved  hb  life  several  years 


come  to  Potzdam.  It  happened  to  be  Satur-  !  previous  celebrity  of  the  author,  that  there  was 
day,  on  which  day  Jews  are  not  allowed  to  ,  some  latent  merit  in  the  poein  which  w«  had 
ride  on  horseback  or  in  coaches.  Mendel-  j  overlooked.  In  vain,  however,  did  we 
sohn,  therefore,  entered  the  royal  residence  search  for  those  beauties  which  the '  Pie »- 
on  foot.    Hie  officer  on  duty,  a  sprig  of  no-  sures  of  Hope'  liad  taught  us  to  expect  from 


bility,  who,  of  course,  had  never  read  either 
Phadou  or  the  Philosophical  letters,  being 
informed  that  he  was-a  Jew,  culled  Mendel- 
sohn, asked,  amidst  a  volley  of  swearing  and 
guard-room  wit,  what  could  have  procured 
nim  the  honour  of  being  called  to  trie  king  ? 
The  terrified  philosopher  replied,  with  the 
true  causticity  of  Diogenes,  "I  am  aslight-of- 
band  player. '  "  Oh  V  savs  the  lieutenant, 
*  that  s  another  affair,"  and  suffered  die  jug- 

flrr  Mendelsohn  to  pass,  when  he  would 
ave  examined — who  knows  how  long! — the 
phifanphtr  Mendelsohn,  and  perhaps  have 
arrested  him  in  the  guard-room ;  siuce  it  b 
well  known  that  more'jugglers  than  philoso- 
phers pass  through  palace  gates.' 

Comment  on  a  work  of  this  nature  is  un- 
necessary. It  b  a  well-written  memoir  of 
one  of  the  roost  extraordinary  individuals  the 
world  hi 


No.  1, 
London. 


■  was  very  fond  of  company,  and  never 
f-urtea  solitude,  except  from  four  or  Ave 
o'clocY  in  the  rooming  till  about  eight  or 
idjourned  to  hb  counting- 
remained  there  till  boon.  After 
generally  attended  to  business 
*?aa».  Oil  about  four  in  the  llmuil.  About 


The  Oxford  Quarterly  Mapaiint, 
March,  1825.    8vo.  pp.  248. 
Pickering. 

We  are  always  ready  to  foster  first  attempts, 
if  they  give  the  least  promise,  and  trust  it 
will  never  be  said,  that  we 
merited  the  reproach  of  Gray, — 
'  Full  many  a  gem  of  potest  ray  serene 

The  dark  unfa' horn  "J  cave  of  ocean  bears  ; 
Full  mouy  a  flower  is  born  to  Mush  unseen. 

And  waste  its  sweetness  on  Ibc  desert  air." 

The  o.i ly  return  we  require  for  our  kind- 
ness is,  that  the  authors  or  editors  should 
merit  it ;  but  thb,  alas  I  is 
mon.    For  instauo 
favourably  of  the  fit 

Magazine  Our  praise  has  been  bandied 
about  in  all  the  newspapers,  and  the  suc- 
ceeding numbers  of  the  work  have  been  so  I  minds 


s  or  euiion  snuuiu 
s  by  no  means  corn- 
other  dav  wc  spoke 
nber  of  a  Provincial 


Campbell's  pen.  The  reviewer  of  Theodric, 
in  the  Oxford  Quarterly  Magazine,  b  severe, 
but  just  Mr.  Campbell  has,'  iu  tact,  frittered 
away  his  talents  in  the  New  Monthly,  as  far 
as  poetry  goe* ;  but  he  has  an  admirable  ar- 
ticle in  the  last  number,  on  ancient  Greece, 
which  must  considerably  enhance  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  writer  in  prose. 

One  of  our  public  and  celebrated  schools 
has  lately  exhibited  a  melancholy  instance  of 
the  encroaching  prevalence  of  pugilism,  and 
we  therefore  are  not  much  surprised  to  find 
tliat  Pierce  Egan  has  a  niche  in  an  Oxford 
Magazine;  but  in  what  company  Pierce 
Egan  appears,  we  would  defy  Scottish  se- 
cond-sight, or  even  Prince  Hohenlohe.  lo 
divine.  Gentle  reader,  prepare  thyself  for 
surprise,  when  we  state  that  Pierce  Egan 
has  entered  the  ring  with  Yirgilius  Maro  ! 
This  is  really  a  very  clever  article.  The 
writer  commences  by  observing,  tliat  there 
are  a  thousand  works  which,  though  pos- 
sessing as  much  merit  ai  the  finest  and  most 
boasted  of  antiquity,  have  only  the  misfortune 
of  not  being  equally  known. "  A  comparison 
b  then  instituted  between  the  battle  scenes 
of  Virgil  and  the  pugilistic  descriptions 
(converted  into  verso)  of  Mr.  Egan — of 
course,  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  latter. 
From  this  article  we  are  tempted  to  make  a 
few  extracts : — 

'  We  are  not  going  to  boast  of  having  dis- 
covered new  and  original  beauties  in  any 
antiquated  author,  or  place  perhaps  some 
acknowledged  excellence  in  a  novel  point  of 
view.  The  gentleman  whose  genius  we  arc 
about  to  celebrate  b  not  one  of  those  who 
wrap  themselves  up  in  philosophical  scclu-  . 
sion,  and  pour  out  the  treasures  of  their 
"ike  the  secret  oracles  of  the  ancient 


■■•ii  ocx  m  me  m< 
nine,  when  he  ad 
houdt^  and  remain 

Jilnui  m>r>«-> 


on  hb  return  he  usually 
'  und  a  numerous  assembly  in  his  room,  who 
-  -fjously  awaited  hb  appearance  There 
■ere  theologians,  literati,  philoiopners,  pub- 
je  functionaries,  merchants,  natives,  foreign- 
ers, aid  and  young,  in  promiscuous  groups, 
«rm  whom  he  conversed  till  eight  o'clock  on 
~ii3us  topics. 
'  He  possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the 
g  with  each  person  on  his 
i;  and  that,  with  such 
and  technicality,  as  if  the  pursuit 
f-ad  been  peculiarly  hb  own.  He  would  ne- 
'■  •  maintain  arty  thing  positively,  but  always 
rude  hb  assertions  appear  like  a  problem, 
-/inning  his  remarks,  for  instance,  with  the 
•ord*,  M I  should  think,"  "  It  may  be  said," 
'Vhat  by**ir  opinion'"  "  Suppose  we  say," 
In  h'uf  discourses,  indeed,  we  neTcr  lose 
Sdcrales  * 
i  sent  for  him,  to 


much  inferior,  that  we  believe  it  has  been 
abandoned.  Well,  no  matter;  we  bad  ra- 
ther foster  an  ungrateful  editor  than  parti- 
cipate involuntarily  in  discouraging  a  deserv- 
ing one.  With  these  feelings  we  took  up 
the  first  number  of  the  Oxford  Quarterly 
Mairniine,  a  work  which  displays  very  con- 
siderable talent.  Some  of  the  articles  are, 
!  perhaps,  too  long,  and  it  may  he  necessary  to 
[  render  its  contents  more  divertificd.  The 
first  essay  is  on  Oxford  and  its  studies  and 
b,  as  may  be  expected,  a  defence  of  that 
university  and  its  system  of  education.  Next 
follow  reviews  of  two  works  on  the  educa- 
tion of  the  clergy,  and  of  Redgmmtlet  ( which  b 
highly  praised.)  A  very  interesting  tale, 
under  the  name  of  an  Italian  Legend,  comes 
next  ;  and  thb  is  followed  by  an  Oxford 
Prb*  Essay  on  the  study  of  Moral  Evidence  ; 
and  an  article  on  tlie  principles  of  Biblical 
Criticism  and  Translation,  which  displays 
much  critical  acumen.  A  review  of  Camp- 
bell's poem  of  Theodric,  which,  to  use  a 
vile  pun  of  our  contemporary  in  a  n 


gods  :  he  mixes  daily  in  the  scenes  n£  urd'uiary 
life ;  and,  so  far  from  affecting  any  superiority 
to  the  wants  of  our  common  nature,  he  is  per- 
haps at  this  moment  bibulaiing  a  pot  of  beer 
in  the  classical  purlieus  of  the  Coal-hole  or 
the  Cyder-cellar. 

'  Yes,  Mr.  Egtin !— Pierce  Egan  let  wc 
call  thee,  siuce  no  one  talks  of  Mr.  Shak- 
speare,  or  of  -Ifr.  Milton ;  let  me  hail  thee 
1  not  only  as  the  most  graphic  of  historians, 
■  but  an  the  fir«t  of  poets!    As  one  to  whom. 
|  wc  are  indehted  not  only  for  the  grp;iHt 
i  purity  of  our  old  language,  but  for  the  aluo- 
1  lute  invention  of  a  new.    Who  before  thee 
imagined  that  the  prosaic  word  neckcloth 
could  be  so  pcencally  supplied  by  tiicfagfe  * 
Who  could  anticipate  that  what  vulgar  moo 
denominate  a  neck  has  by  thee  been  em- 
balmed to  posterity  as  a  stjucae  T 

*  In  the  two  passages  upon  the  considera- 
tion of  which  we  are  about  to  enter,  the  clas- 
sical reader  may  maintain  that  our  author 
has  copied  rather  too  closely  the  style  and 
incidents  of  hb  Koman  rival ;  but  we  shall  in 


pw  sense, 

it  was  an  odd  trick  of  him  to  publish,  is  the  |  a  very  few  words  reply  to  thb    In  any  two 
next  article.    A  doien  times,   at   least,  |  battles,  we  are  convinced  that  many  circum- 
havV  wc  taken  up  thb  volume  to  review  it,  '  stances  must  occur  whi  ' 
and  laid  it  down  again,  fancying,  from  the 
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Thus  wo  have  no  doubt  Unit  the  sacred  band 

•  ltd  at  L'ha-ronea  in  nearly  the  same  way  as 
tin-  Forty-second  did  at  Waterloo  :  and  are 
v»-c  for  this  reason  to  imagine  that  his  Grace 
t-f  Wellington,  in  his  despatches  home,  be- 
came a  plagiarist  from  the  Gre.ian  historian? 
Much  le?s,  then,  is  such  a  charge  to  be  brought 
ajaiust  an  author  who  details  real  circum- 
stances and  things  which  actually  did  occur, 
v  iiile  his  supposed  model  wrote  in  a  profess- 
edly i>oeticsil  and  imaginative  manner. 

'  Our  readers  remember  that  the  fifth  book 
of  the  Euclid  of  Virgil  is  occupied  with  an 
account  of  the  games  instituted  by  /Eaea*,  to 
relebratc  the  anniversary  of  his  lather's  death. 
f»ut  we  ho|x?  they  will  pardon  us,  if,  in  order 
to  give  the  modern  a  fair  chance  with  the 
iit:cient,  we  have  clothed  his  description  in 
t';c  garb  of  poetry,  so  that  the  hexameters  of 
t!ie  Roman  may  not  blind  the  judgment,  to 

•  tie  perhaps  chaster  beautic*  of  the  fancy- 
man  s  style.  We  shill  suppose,  then,  that 
the  boat-iace,  and  all  the  other  shows,  are 
concluded,  and  that  the  populace  are  waiting 
impatiently  for  the  I  ■oxer*.  Heir  how  the 
H oman  commences  his  accounts: — 
* "  l'ust,  ubi  confecti  cursus,  et  i!on  »  peregit : 
Nunc,  si  cui  virtus  aniuiu»quc  in  pectorc  prse- 

Adsit,  et  evinrtis  aitnll  t  brachia  palnvs. 
Sic  ait,  et  geminum  pc^nx  prnponit  lionorera  : 
Victor!  vclatum  auro  vittisque  juvencum  ; 
Enscm,  atque  insigncm  gnleara,  solatia  victo." 

.€n  V.  3«U. 
'  We  have  always  heard  it  proposed  as 
one  of  the  superiorities  of  the  Latin  language 
over  our  own,  that  it  could  express  its  ideas 
in  much  fewer  words.  Hut  mark  with  what 
graceful  case  the  same  ideas  are  expressed  by 
the  Briton*: — 

•  *'  The  races  n-iw  wete  ended,  and  'twas  whis- 

per'd  nil  ground, 
Tliat  u  pnr&r  hid  been  collected  for  a  fight  upon 

ttie  {pound; 
Ten  guineas 

(tie  beat, 
When  up  ur 

Mr.  Neate.' 

'  Wre  must,  however,  do  the  Roman  the 
justice  to  allow,  that  in  a  style  almost  as 
gracefully  abrupt,  he  introduces  the  tremen- 
dous Dares,  but  no  one  will  deny  to  the  mo- 
dern the  praUeof  a  more  natural  anecdote: — 
• M  Nee  mora,  conlinuo  vastis  cum  viribus  e  ffert 
f>ni  Dart*,  tnugnoque  virum  *e  marmure  (ollit. 
Solus, qui  PjikI<ii  so!itus  contendere  contra: 
lderuque  ad  tumulum,  quo  maximus  occubat 

Hector, 

V>»  torem  Btiten  immani6  corpore,  qui  te 
Beltryvia  veniens  Amyci  degenic  fen-tut, 
Verculit.et  full  6  moribund  urn  extendit  arena." 

^•n.V.31.9. 
'  It  will  lie  perceived,  that  the  two  first  lines 
of  the  Lain  have  been  already  equally  well  I 
expressed  by  the  English  historian.    And  we  I 
r  oute  now  to  a  comparison  of  the  two  epi-  | 
soihs,  or  as  it  were  characteristic  reiuem-  j 
hranccs,  brought  in  for  the  purpose  of  intro- 
ducing the  cliampious  more  particularly  to  ' 
our  observation.    Tl.e  incut. on  accordingly  , 
of  the  name  of  Mr.  Neute  calls  forth  this  ani- 
mated recollection  of  a  former  achieve  meiil: — 


;o  the  beating  cove,  a  couple  to 
">*c,  intent  on  blows,  the  luighty 


Just  opposite  tb«  market,  knocked  a  butting 

heifer  down, 
And  swore,  as  recking  dead  it  lay,  himself  he'd 
ne'er  allow 

To  be  cow'd  by  any  bull,  or  be  bullied  by  a 

cow. 

Such  was  the  man,  who  started  up,  while  all 

were  overawed, 
To  sec  his  arms  like  ox's  legs,  bis  shoulden 

rough  and  broad, 
And  when  be  buff 'd,  and  sbew'd  his  blow,  and 

strength  of  wind  and  limb, 
The  knowing  one*  thought  Cribb  himself  no 
customer  for  him." 

•  We  shall  transcribe  the  account  of  Dares 
without  offering  any  remark,  as  we  are  con- 
vinced that  the  classical  beauty  of  the  com- 
parison of  the  butcher's  arms  to  the  ox's  legs 
beats  to  nothing  the  empty  Insisting  of  the 
"  humeros  latos,"  and  the  "  caput  altum  :" 
4 «« Talis  prima  Dares  caput  altum  in  prctlia 
tollit 

Ostenditque  humeros  latos,  altemaque  jactat 
Brachiu  proteudens,  et  vcrberat  ictibus  aura* 
Quaerilur  buic  aliui 

tamo 
Audct  adire  virum 
tu», 

Ergo  alaeiis,  cunctosquc 
pa!  mn, 

^Enox-  jtetit  ante  pedis  ;  nec  plura  moratus, 
Turn  lssra  taurum  ccrnu  tenet,  atque  ita  f.tur  ; 
Nate  dta,  si  neino  audet  »e  credere  pugnre 
Quae  finis  standi  ?  quo  me  decet  usque  tencri  ? 
Ducerc  dona  jube.    Cnncti  simul  ore fremebant 
DarJunidx,  reddique  viro  promissa  jubebant." 

'  Here  again  are  nine  long  lines  taken  up 
in  saying  what  by  the  modem  is  said  in  two. 

'  We  shall  proce?d  to  give  the  modern's 
most  animated  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  his  champion  is  incited  to  accept  the 
bravo 's  challenge ;  and  we  confess  that  we 
cannot  help  thinking,  that  the  change  from 
the  loft)'  strain  of  the  narrative,  to  the  homely 
and  natural  style  of  the  colloquial  part,  pos- 
sesses an  infinite  superiority  over  the  con- 
tinued ot  ratumlwn  of  the  Mantuan : — 
•"No  obc  took  up  bis  challenge;  so  he  va- 

pour'd  worse  and  worse, 
Kicked  up  a  row,  and  scraped  a  bow— then 
begg'd  for  that  'ere  purse." 
'How  glowingly  superior  is  this  to  the 
pompous  parade  of  Dares  holding  tlve  cow 
by  die  horns,  and  only  waiting  the  permis- 
sion of  .Eneas  to  drive  her  away.  Now  what 


'  What,  Jack,  must  that  there  chaffing  covi 

take  off  the  blunt  to-day  \ 
Oh  wbat  wiU  IUndall,  Belcbei  —  what  will 

Burn  and  Scroggie  say  V 
«  Say  ?  any  thing,'  said  Mr.  Spring,  <  it's  all  tie 

tame  to  me; 
But  e'er  that  Jack  dob  up  tbe  speck,  'egad  wt'tl 

have  a  spree.* 
So  saying,  in  indignant  beat,  up  bolted  Mr. 

Spring, 

And  peel'd  hit  togs,  and  bundled  then  but 
castor  in  the  ring." 

'  Wbat  do  we  find  equal  to  tfmia  the  lum- 
bering flow  of  the  hexameters?  What  are 
all  the  arguments  of  the  tpdia  ilk  tmptmn- 
tia  Uctis  (like  pumpkins  from  the  roof  of  a 
farmer's  kitchcu)-,  compared  to  the  dread  of 
shame  and  the  raillery  of  his  companions, 
suggested  to  the  honourable  Spring  by  the 
politic  Mr.  Cribb?  And  then  how  much 
more  heroically  does  the  champion  follow  bu 
friend's  advice;  evidently  induced  by  his 
insinuations,  though  he  pretends  at  tbc  same 
time  to  despise  thorn  1 

'  instead,  however,  of  throwing  his  hat— 
perhaps  the  Trojans  wore  none — into  the 
ring,  the  ancient  combatant  Entellus  (and 
here  we  mean  no  reflection  upon  his  years, 
which,  by  his  own  account,  were  girdled  oo 
by  "  urdante  scnecta")  contents  himself  with 
casting  down  his  csstus.  The  effect,  how- 
ever, created  by  both  is  very  much  the 
same : — 

• "  Obstuquere  animi :  tantorum  iogentia 
tem 

Terga  bourn  pi  umbo  insurto  ferroque  rigebaot. 
Ante  omnes  ttupet  ipse  Dares  longeque  tecussl 
Magoanimusque  Ancbisiadet,  et  posdui,  ** 
ipsa 

Hue  illuc  viuclorum  iinmcasa  volumina  vtrsii 

iEn.V.eM. 
'  It  will  be  remarked  that  in  the  same 
manner  as  Virgil  takes  this  opportunity  of 
describing  these  gauntlets,  our  modern  gi«* 
us  a  description  of  his  here's  hat.  That  a 
strong  man  should  have  accoutrements  ot 
great  weight,  is  not  more  remarkable  thitn 
that  a  tall  man  should  wear  a  long  surtout; 
but  what  can  be  a  circumstance  more  pata- 
rally  productive  of  wonder  than  that  Spring* 
beaver  was  brimmed  like  a  quaker's  ? 

< "  This  castor  was  his  father's,  and  it  seated* 
fitted  him, 

his  face,  and  was  all 


a  picture  do  the  following  lines  present.  The  i  **  il  *,mo9'  drown'd 

honest  face  of  Cribb,  redolent  of  other  rvandt  I  „  made  UP  °.f  b7in  >  J 

tbe  ledgi  &  sprt  id,  that  soo» 


besides  those  of  the  prize  ring,  lightening  up 
with  indignation  at  the  blustering  style  of  the 
Hristol  hero;  lus  jaws  becoming  gradually 
elongated  as  lie  sees  the  lengthened  visages  of 
the  fancy  assembled  round  him,  and  at  last  a 
flash  of  hope  glimmering  across  his  counte- 
nance as  be  taps  the  shoulder  of  Mr.  Spring 
in  a  way  which  would  dislocate  auy  ordinary 
individual's  arm-bone,  and  adjures  him  by 
his  past  triumphs  and  his  future  hopes  "  to 
snr.tcli  the  laurel  from  the  recreant's  h^ow." 
You  almost  fancy  you  can  hear  the  deep 
tones  of  the  veteran,  like  the  low  notes  of  a 
violoncello,  distinctly  audible  amid  the  hum 
and  bustle  of  a  crowded  stand  : — 
'  "  Tom  Crit-b  was  very  uear  him  in  tbe  middle 
of  I Ue  ling, 


So  broad  indeed 

began  to  judge, 
That  Spring  was  of  the  quaker  tribe— but  that 

was  all  a  fudge. 
Tbe  umpires'*  self  was  so  amazed,  be  view'd  «l 

with  a  smile, 
And  swore  « as  how  'twas  wery  bodd,  a  wery 
knowing  tile.' 


But  Spring  said  then,  4  My 


I  von- 


vbat  you'd  say, 
V  ba'seen  t  upo'  my  feylber's  head  a  driving 


on  a  dray  ?' 
He  voie 't,  d'ye  bear, 


jeat, 


some  old  stuins  stop. 
To  ted  a  tale  of  beer  aud  bale — I  viah  1  bad  a 
drop !' " 

'  The  c  ritics  labour  very  often  to  point  out 
even  the  roost  obvious  beauties  in  a  corapn- 


"  1  was  lir,  our  readers  rccolL.-,  who  once  i"  i  And  t.irntd  at  la»t,  «ith 
t  Istol  town,  I    butk'd  up  Mr.  Spriig. 


raje  aghast,  and  ]  J^^^^f^^Jj^eJ^ 
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"squire,  who  could  see  no  peculiar  force  in 
Macdufl"i  exclamation,  "  lie  has  no  chil- 
dren !™  and  replied  to  the  learned  explana- 
tions of  his  friend,  that  he  congratulated  the 
gentleman  very  sincerely,  for  he  himself  had 
thirteen,  and  really  he  found  them  very  ex- 
pensive !  And  in  the  present  case  we  are 
convinced  that  the  man  who  does  not  in  a 
moment  perceive  the  classical  beauty  and 
moral  force  of  the  exclamation,  "I  vishl  had 
a  drop,"  will  never  see  any  thing  in  it  at  all ' 
'  We  shall  now  hurry  on  with  die  modem's 
very  animated  account  of  the  combat  and  its 
issue,  without  taking  the  trouble  to  transcribe 
tie  Roman's  description.  And  at  the  same 
time  that  we  of  course  claim  the  principal 
rcory  to  the  Briton's  labours,  we  must  can- 
didly confess  that  the  Mantuan's  are  tolera- 
bly good.  There  is  a  sort  of  stiffness,  how- 
ever, about  the  hexameters,  which,  though 
it  gives  perhaps  superior  dignity  to  pathos  or 
declamation,  seems  quite  foreign  to  the  easi- 
ness of  a  homebred  or  natural  detail.  The 
CBASure  adopted  by  the  English  pout  is 
equally  applicable  to  all  sorts  of  subjects.  It 
am  wail  and  whine  over  the  woes  of  defeated 
courage,  and  shout  and  triumph  in  its  suc- 
cess :  but  this  is  perhaps  a  superiority  more 
of  the  language  than  of  the  individual;  and 
therefore  it  is  not  too  great  a  compliment  to 
say,  that  had  Virgil  been  bora  in  our  times, 
M  words  would  have  l«een  precisely  the 
same  as  those  of  Mr.  Egan:— 


'  a  Round  fust — Tlic  men,  when 

•eenTd  such  an  equal  match, 
That  neither  liked  to  be  the  first  in 

the  scratch. 
They  squared  away,  made  little  play,  for  both 

fowgut  rather  ill y, 
As  sprint;  bad  art,  but  ue'er  in  strength  with 
Silver-Mug  could  vie." 
'  Caius  Marcius  had  the  surname  of  Corio- 
Uuus  from  his  capture  of  Corioli ;  and  Mr. 
Neate  is  honoured  by  his  historiographer 
with  an  appellation  which  must  recall  to  him 
the  happiest  hour  in  his  existence ;  that  happy 
how,  when,  amid  a  circle  of  admiring  friends, 
he  returned  th_>m  his  thanks  for  the  honour 
tier  did  him  in  presenting  bim  with  a  silver 
tankard — a  gift  which  they  bestowed  upon 
him,  he  was  sure,  more  as  an  encouragement 
to  attempt  something  greater,  than  as  a 
reward  for  any  thing  he  had  done : — 
'"The  blows  at  last  fell  thick  and  fast,  and 

claret  'gan  to  spout, 
The  ivories  flew,  the  cheeks  grew  blue,  and 
b'd  was  either  snout. 

and  flu,  till  Neate 

itofkil, 

i  fell  down  on  chaps  and  crown— it 
I  like  a  flail, 
i  like  an  ox  be  stood  the  knocks,  or  warded 
,  in  play, 

,  then — shied  and 


'  There  is  peculiar  beauty  in  die  working 
up  of  this.  The  similes  begin  to  thicken  as 
the  bard  gets  more  animated.  But  when  his 
t^ro,  when  the  mighty  Mr.  Spring  falls,  then 
«  the  proof  of  the  poet's  powers  :— 

i  saw  bis  aim,  before  il  came,  and  down 


brought  him  low- 


He  stopp'd,  and  flopp'd,  and  dropp'd— all  rattle, 

pat  aud  smack, 
Like  skater  on  the  Serpentine,  who  fulls  upon 

bis  back."  1 

*  What  a  comparison  is  there !  In  the 
first  place,  let  us  observe  the  ait  of  the  poet 
in  making  Spring  fall  beneath  the  weight  of 
no  blow  but  his  own ;  ami  then  the  ima^e  he 
presents  to  us  of  some  tall  gigantic  skater 
coming  suddenly  on  his  back,  ami  the  horri- 
fied retreat  of  those  near  him  ;  the  crackling 
of  the  ice,  and  all  the  other  concomitants  of 
that  mot  uncomfortable  situation.  Hut  be- 
hold how  vigorously  he  is  described  as  rous- 
ing his  strength  again  : — 
«"Mr.  Spring  upswings  again;  fight,  slash, 

aud  fire  away! 
His  anger's  up — he  will  not  stop — no  more,  no 

mare  delay  : 
Now  right,  now  left,  now  here,  now  there,  now 

every  srherc  be  flies ; 
Now  taps  the  sconce,  now  tucks  the  ribs,  now 

pins  up  both  bis  eyrs. 
No  rest,  no  spell— like  hail,  like  h-ll— he  bang. 

bim  back  and  breast, 
Till  Neate  falls  down,  all  spent  and  blown,  and 

woefully  oppreas'd!" 

1  We  hope  we  have  now  said  enough  to 
convince  our  readers  of  the  extraordinary 
merits  of  Mr.  Egan's  reports  of  the  prite 
ring ;  and,  though  we  take  to  ourselves  the 
praise  of  converting  his  prose  into  rhyme, 
what  is  that  compared  to  the  applause  due  to 
him  '  And  it  is  nothing,  wc  hope,  derogatory 
to  the  high  character  which  we  have  endea- 
to  assume  for  him  for  genius  and 
that  those  expressions  which  we 
admired  are  taken  not  from  any 
of  his  fights,  but  culled  like  sweet  posies 
from  them  all.  It  was  in  order  to  avoid jtne  ap- 
pearance of  parodying  any  one  of  his  admir- 
able accounts  in  particular,  that  wc  fixed 
upon  an  imaginary  fight  for  the  subject  of  our 
essay;  but  even  in  this  our  argument  will 
hold  equally  good  as  in  a  real  one.' 

After  these  specimens,  none  of  our  readers 
would  thank  us  for  dwelling  on  the  original 
poetry  in  this  magazine,  which  is  really  good, 
or  the  Gaelic  songs;  and  who  would  quit  the 
prize  ring  and  the  Fives'  Court,  for  the  con- 
test at  an  university  examination  '  But,  jest- 
ing apart,  there  is  much  that  is  useful  and 
much  that  is  agreeable  iu  the  first  number  of 
the  Oxford  Quarterly  Magazine,  and  we  wish 
it  every  possible  success. 


The  Abduction ;  or,  the  Advtntnret  nf  .lfa;V>r 
;  a  Story  of  the  Times  of' CW/Vs  Mr 
3  vols  8vo.  pp.  790.  London, 
1925.    C.  Knight. 

From  the  title  of  this  work,  our  reader*  will, 
we  doubt  not,  at  once  fix  the  scene  of  Cm 
novel  in  Ireland,  where,  by  the  by,  abduc- 
tion is  not  novel.  They  will  be  ri^'it, 
although  the  tale  is  by  DO  means  confined  to 
Ireland  :  indeed,  it  is  scattered  over  all  parts 
of  the  united  kingdom,  and  includes  a  grea- 
ter variety  of  situations,  characters,  dia- 
lects, and  events,  than  almost  any  novel  we 
ever  met  with.  Wc  have  dialogues  in  the 
Iri.;h,  Scotch,  and  English  language,  and 
of  course  individuals  who  figure  in  these  vo- 
lumes as  natives  of  these  countries,  inde- 


pendent of  Dutchmen,  and  we  know  not 
now  many  oilier  foreigners.  We  have  king, 
lords,  and  commons,  cathohc  priots,  sol- 
diers, provosts,  baillies,  serving-men,  traitors, 
&c.  Then  we  liave  battles,  murders,  and 
burnings,  not  forgetting  the  memorable  fire 
of  London  itself,  a  catastrophe  sufficient  for  a 
dozen  noiels;  and  yet  all  these  events  and 
characters  are  iu  good  keeping,  and  form  a 
connected  and  interesting  story.  It  is  tru« 
we  ha\e  seeu  characters  more" original  and 
description  more  elegant,  but,  after  all,  the 
'  Abduction'  is  much  stq>erior  to  the  ordinary 
cla«->  of  novels,  even  at  the  present  day. 

The  time  of  Charles  IL  certainly  was  fer- 
tile in  events  as  romantic  and  extraordinary 
as  fiction  could  invent,  and  a  novel  of  sterl- 
ing interest  might  be  founded  on  them,  with- 
out grossly  deviating  from  history  ;  what  a 
glorious  chapter  the  Boscobel  Oak  would 
make  in  the  hands  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and 
with  what  caustic  severity  could  be  treat  the 
piving-up  of  die  first  Charles  to  his  enemies. 
The  author  of  the  volume  before  us  is,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  unsuccessful.  Some  of  his 
characters  are  extremely  well  drawn,  parti- 
cularly Major  Sarney,  the  hero  of  the  talc, 
and  Slypes  Dordrecht,  a  Dutch  skipper:  tlie 
portrait  of  the  former  (Major  Sarney)  we  sub- 
join : — 

'  He  was  of  the  lowestextraction,  his  father 
having  been  a  blacksmith,  in  a  small  village 
iu  the  county  of  Armagh,  in  the  north  of 
Ireland.  This  person,  as  soon  as  he  could 
escape  from  the  sparks  of  his  father's  smidiy, 
signalized  himself  by  enlisting  in  an  infantry 
regiment,  the  head-quarters  of  which  were  at 
Belfast ;  from  which,  before  his  drill  had 
been  completed,  he  deserted,  preferring  die 
accoutrements  of  a  dragoon  in  the  service  of 
Argyle,  to  those  of  a  foot  soldier  in  that  of 
Montrose,  for  whom  the  infantry  had  been 
raised.  At  his  very  outset  in  life,  therefore, 
he  was  a  subaltern  in  the  cause  of  the  cove- 


nant ;  aud  in  all  his  after-li 


iglrth 


regarded  religion  of  any  kind,  he  still  retain- 
ed a  sprinkling  of  the  predilections  he  had 
imbibed  for  the  Presbyterian  discipline,  at 
the  humble  and  secluded  fire-side  of  his 
parents.  He  afterwards  entered  tlkC  army 
under  Cromwell,  where  he  so  much  distin- 
guished himself  as  to  attract  die  notice  of  that 
discriminating  general,  who  subsequently 
raised  him  to  the  rank  of  major,  while  with 
the  English  forces  in  Ireland.  Bold,  in- 
triguing, and  ambitious,. he  was  able  to  turn 
tlie  gospel  mania  of  his  fellow-officers  to  ac- 
count, and  command  the  confidence  of  his 
■Upenoo.  His  valour  was  unquestionable! I 
but  the  circumventing  nature  of  his  project ; 
more  than  his  bravery,  oftentimes  carries 
him  over  tUfikuUiaa  that  would  have  proved 
fatal  to  a  less  uary  or  more  open  co.nmau- 
der. 

4  At  an  early  period  of  his  military  career, 
he  had  been  recommended  to  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  as  a  fit  instrument  for  carrying 
into  force  some  of  his  meaner  intrigues ;  so, 
that,  before  Arthur  Sarney  had  climbed  be- 
yond the  rank  of  a  parliamentary  army  en- 
sign, he  had  shown  considerable  talent  as  an 
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man  employed  a  more  accomplished  envoy, 
or  one  of  better  addi-ess,  in  the  line  of  cha- 
racter he  required.  With  a  puritan  prencher, 
no  one  knew  hotter  how  to  succeed.  A 
firth-monarchy  man  he  could  wind  round 
his  linger.  He  could  encompass  an  outlawed 
or  uuitidulged  pre«byterian  pastor  in  the 
snares  of  argument,  and  fight  him  single- 
handed  upon  any  text  of  scripture  he  chose 
to  name,  to  his  heart's  content.  We  was 
brimful  of  die  cant  and  conventicle  slang  of 
the  times;  and,  from  the  scraps  of  bible  lore 
in  his  father's  kitchen,  he  had  borne  awny 


such 


materially  conduced  to  t»le 


Witli  the  high- 

churchman  he   was  equally  qualified  to 


vate  his  subsequent  fortune 

tpially 

wrestle  ;  ami  he  has  not  unfrequently  shar- 
pened the  despondency  of  an  expelled!  vicar, 
over  a  stoop  of  canary.  In  the  same  way  has 
he  runy  elwmges  with  'a  reduced  loyalist,  groat- 
lt»s  since  the 'pension-list  had  been  erased; 
uud  bundled  about  an  oath  and  a  tankard 
with  some  poor  cavalier,  necessitated  to 
drink  "  d— n  Cromwell,"  in  brown  beer  in- 
stead of  brandy.  At  a  "  1"ve-frast,"  or  a 
"  bousing  bout,"  Arthur  had  been  equally 
distinguished ;  and,  when  his  object  was  to 
p»in  intelligence,  or  to  trepan  a  l>ann.tid  for 
his  noMc  patron,  ho  did  not  hesitate  to  be- 
come die  orator  of  the  vilest  rabble,  and  shine 
in  scenes  of  the  lowest  dissipation.' 

This  man, 4  fit  for  treason,  stratagem,  and 
spoil,'  headed  an  insurrection  in  Ireland,  and 
in  Scotland  was  sent  to  convert  the  covenan- 
ters into  episcopalians,  with  Uetl  lozenges. — 
It  is,  however,  by  no  means  our  intention  to 
forestall  our  readers  by  giving  a  detail  of 
the  story  of  this  novel,  as  they  will  find  more 
pleasure  in  its  developing  itself  as  they  pro- 
ceed. We  have  already  mentioned  its  diver- 
and  we  may  add,  that  the 


happy  in  his  Irish  and 

irh  the 


Scotch  scenes,  although  the  awful  oonfl.i^rra 
lion  of  London,  in  1666,  is  very  well  des 
••ribed.  The  account  of  the  covenantors,  and 
the  portrait  of  Gideon  Zooncloots,  are  drawn 
with  a  masterlv  hand.  The  '  taking  of  the 
covenant,'  when  the  persecuted  presbyteriaqs 
had  been  goaded  beyond  endurance,  is  well 
described.  They  had  assembled  to  the 
number  of  fifteen  hundred,  and  wished  to 
confirm  each  other  in  the  spirit  of  resist- 
ance l»y  a  religious  ordinance. 

'  At  first  they  marched  to  Dumfries,  and 
issued  a  declaration  expressive  of  their  loyalty 
to  the  king :  but  assigning  as  a  reason  for 
their  appearing  in  a  hostile  attitude,  their 
attachment  to  the  presbyterian  religion,  their 
hatred  of  bishops,  and  the  unmerited  pcr- 
sccutijQ  they  had  endured  in  adhering  to 
tlM  ancient  forms  and  ordinances  of  the 
Switch  kirk. 

•  No  concession  being  made  them  hy  the 
Knerltsh  government,  they  retired  into  their 
fastnesses  in  Galloway  and  Ayrshire,  acquir- 
ing strength  in  their  progress,  observing  the 
strictest  discipline,  and  even  offering  no  mo- 
lestation to  any  of  the  deans  or  curates  in 
the  towns  or  villages  through  which  they 
passed. 

'  Hut,  as  they  understood  that,  instead  of 
roncesKwn,  the  tyovenvnent  were  resolved  to 
'ry  the  cflWts  of  Dahcl's  regirmo  upon  them 


in  die  first  instance,  a  course  of  practice,  by 
the  by,  which  all  governments  are  in  the 
habit  of  following  with  refractory  subjects, 
because  it  consisteth  not  with  the  diguity  of 
kings  to  cry  "  Mercy"  before  they  are 
beaten,  or  before  that  portentous  crisis  when 
treason  threatens  to  change  sides; — being 
apprized  of  this  determination  on  the  part  of 
Charles,  and  learning  moreover  that  Dalzel 
was  actually  on  his  march  to  Aire,  with  about 
six  hundred  horse  and  two  thousand  foot, 
they  became  exasperated  in  the  extreme; 
and,  so  far  from  dreading  the  superior  strcngdt 
and  the  "  king's  name,*'  which  Crook  back 
in  the  play  says  is  a  "  tower  of  strength," 
quoting,  as  we  opine,  some  adage  of  holy 
writ,  all  which  was  on  the  side  of  their 
enemy,  they  made  a  precipitate  march  to 
I-aneric,  and  on  a  sabbath-day,  in  full  armour, 
they  solemnly  swore  to  maintain  the  articles 
of  the  covenant  inviolate,  against  all  oppo- 
sition from  within  or  from  without,  and 
never  to  lay  down  their  trusty  swords,  till 
they  should  restore  the  supremacy  and  in- 
dependency of  the  true  presbj  tcrian  kirk  of 
Scotland. 

'  The  royal  burgh  of  1-anerk,  darkly  pul- 
verized as  its  soil  had  been  with  the  lambent 
ashes  of  the  martyrs,  never  saw  such  a  day. 
Many  times,  in  sooth,  had  her  ancient  spire 
been  illumined  with  the  funeral  piles  of  jus- 
tice, on  which  hags  profane,  the  earthly  anv 
ba-HMtlresses  of  Satan,  suffered  amid  popular 
acclamations,  for  the  sins  of  witchcraft:  but 
the  most  splendid  and  popular  of  these  fiery 
inhumations  were  excelled  in  awful  grandeur 
on  this  occasion.  Ay !  many  a  pious  bur- 
gess and  deacon,  wot  more  than  verging  upon 
the  teens  of  sinibry,  could  attest  what  their 
grandfathers  and  great-grandmothers  had 
told  them  they  had  seen  of  the  glories  of  by- 
past  times,  and  how  multitudes,  thirsting 
after  knowledge,  came  pouring  from  the 
fbar  winds  of  heaven  to  hear  the  oracles  ex- 
pounded by  the  famous  Knox  liimself.  But 
these  solemn  assemblies— even  these  appeals 
of  the  great  reformer  to  Irvine:  masses  of 
converts  from  popery,  bore  with  them  no 
awe  equal  to  this — no  thrilhng  sympathy  over 
wrongs  long  endured,  but  now  crying  out  to 
1  leaven  for  redress,  as  was  excited  by  Glo- 
Hrie  Zioncloots  and  his  reverend  associates  on 


4  It  was  a  cloudy  and  sultry  day,  towards 
the  end  of  harvest.  Early  in  the  morning 
die  roads  leiding  to  the  venerable  church- 
yard of  this  ancient  bwvh  were  thronged 
with  multitudes  of  alt  ages,  arrayed  in  their 
best  attire,  and  wearing  the  demure  and 
serious  air  which  the  sanctity  of  the  Lord's 
day,  and  the  solemnity  of  the  service  in 
which  they  were  about  to  join,  called  upon 
them  to  assume.  In  all  directions  groups 
were  seen  climbing  tlie  steep  winding  path 
by  which  the  town  was  approached  by  the 
bridge  from  the  northward.  The  ascent  in 
the  distance  appeared  like  a  variegated  flow- 
er-plot ;  the  purple,  russet,  and  silver-grey 
linsey-woolsey  gown  of  the  matron — tlie  crim- 
son and  blue,  the  claret  and  lilac-coloured 
kittles  of  the  damosels — the  hoods  of  all 
shades  of  the  former,  and  the  silken  snoods 
of  every  hue  of  the  Utter,  interspersed  with 


the  grey  coats  and  blue  bonnets  of  the  men 
and  the  boys,  gave  a  peculiar  and  picturesque 
effect  to  the  natural  beauty  of  the  landscape. 
Over  all,  the  town  itself  towered  high  in  the 
welkin ;  while  the  low  mournful  murmur  of 
the  Clyde,  sweeping  its  transparent  waters 
through  die  deep  dell,  and  roaring  in  white 
foam  over  its  hundred  falls  in  its  progress, 
seemed  a  hymn  of  praise  poured  out  by 
nature  to  her  eternal  Author.  What  dist:n 
guished  the  meeting  from  ordinary  assemblies 
of  presbyterians  at  divine  service,  were  the 
numbers  of  armed  men,  who  lined  the  pre- 
cincts of  die  churchyard.  The  sword  and 
belt,  the  musket,  ana  carbine,  and  the  hols- 
ter-pistol ;  the  leathern  vallis  appetidaged  to 
the  back,  or  forming  a  seat  for  its  owner; 
the  horses  drawn  up  behind  the  dry  stone 
wall,  accoutred  for  the  field,  liad  rather  a 
warlike  appearance  beside  the  bible,  the 
pulpit-tent,  and  the  solemn  visages  of  the 


*  The  services  of  the  day  commenced  in  the 
usual  form,  by  one  of  the  ministers'  reading 
the  psalm  which  was  to  be  sung,  which  bad 
a  remarkable  affinity  to  tbe  state  of  tfie  tin>«, 
the  acerbity  of  public  feeling,  and  the  object 
of  their  meeting.  Tbe  book  of  psalms  is 
fraught  with  delineations  of  human  life,  and 
none  knew  better  than  the  Scottish  covenant- 
ers the  value  and  importance  of  a  well- 
timed  application  of  the  text  We  quote  the 
psalm  used  on  the  occasion,  by  premising 
that  the  singers  considered  the  king  as  the 
prime  source  of  all  their  sufferings,  and  they 
accordingly  applied  the  denunciations  of  the 
royal  poet  to  nim  whom  they  considered  a 
perjured  and  an  apostate  monarch.  Perhaps 
in  the  whole  range  of  scriptarg  i 
there  is  nothing  to  equal  the  following « 
*  Few  be  his  days,  and  to  his  room 

11  u  cUaxge  another  take ; 
liis  children  last  be  father  Iris, 

His  wife  a  widow  make. 
His  children  let  be  vagabonds, 

And  beg  continually  j 
And  from  their  places  desolate. 
Seek  bread  for  a  supply. 

Let  covetous  extortioners 

Catch  ail  he  hath  away  ) 
Of  all  for  which  he  laboured  bath 

Let  strangers  make  a  prey. 
Let  there  be  none  to  pity  btm, 

Let  there  be  none  at  all 
Thai  on  Us  children  fatherless 

Will  let  his  mercy  fitll. 

Let  ha  posterity Jftntm  earth 

Cut  iff  fee  tret  be. 
And  r»  the  fallowing  age  their  name 

Be  Melted  emt  Ay  thee. 
let  God  bis  father's  wickednrw 

Upon  bis  bead  to  fall. 
And  never  let  bis  mother's  sin 

Be  blotted  out  at  all. 

But  let  them  all  before  the  Lord 

Appear  con  ti  n  u  a  U v , 
That  be  may  wholly  from  tbe  earth 

Cut  off  their  memory. 
Because  he  merry  minded  not, 

Hut  permuted  stitt 
The  poor  <wd  needy,  that  he  i 
The  broken-hearted  IfUi. 

'  One  preacher  succeeded  another,  and  the 
theme  of  the  discourse  of  all  was  the  pei- 
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Mcuticu  *»  hich  they  hail  suffered  in  th«  cause 
>f  religion.  The  last  who  addressed  the 
multitude  was  the  expelled  pastor  of  Caim- 
rnnple.  His  dark  haggard  aspect  wore  that 
<h_v  a  more  wild  and  impasaonate  appear- 
ance. He  seemed  as  one  lost  in  the  com 
nxrioDs  of  hh  own  bosom,  and  insensible  lo 
♦WTvtfcmg  around  him.  As  if  enveloped  in 
afranee.T»e  looked  as  if  be  held  no  cora- 
namcauon  w  ith  the  earth  hut  to  denounce 
it  «3  the  abode  of  sin  and  wrrtchedness ; 
•here  the  arrow  flieth  by  day,  and  the  pes- 
tilence walketh  by  night;  and  where  blood 
sitae  could  expiate  the  crimes,  the  wruuss, 
tie  oppressions,  and  the  slaughterings,  with 
»bicB  prelacy  had  stained  it. 
4  His  text  was  taken  from  his  favourite  pro- 


that  destroy 
my  pasture,  HliUi 


H»  expatiated  on  die  suffering*  of  his  pres- 
!«tman  brethren,  and  on  the  dictation  with 
"(Hi  Scotland  had  been  visited  siiuc  the 
te>*jration  of  the  king  ;  on  the  insulting  do- 
mination of  bisliops,  whom,  he  said,  tlic 
f*op*e  abhorred,  and  the  oppression*  which 
(•ad  dr.ven  the  faithful  to  the  hill*  and  ino- 
far  the  sake  of  the  gospel.  -  Ah !  my 
fn-mds,"  said  be,  in  conclusion,  "  our  wraags 
Cin  be  borne  naa  linger ;  the  day  of  Sion 's 
redemption  is  at  last  at  hand  ;  the  captivity 
'■  Babylon  will  soon  be  at  an  end  Hie 
lord  hath  girded  on  your  swords  wi'  his  ain 
k-piified  arm,  and  in  the  words  o*  my  text, 
'  woe  be  unto  the  pastors  that  destroy  and 
scatter  the  sheep.' — Woe  be  unto  the  pre- 


Woc!  be  unto  the 


the  wolves  thatprey  on  t!ie  green 
o'  Scotland!    The  time  is  at  last 


we  win 


the  Wood  that 
the  souls  of  tbe  near- 
est and  dearest  of  our  kindred,  wha  were 
slam  before  our  een,  will  sing  the  song  of 
i.Tumph  over  our  success  But  think  na," 
be  continued,  M  my  dear  friends,  wheu  ve 
hare  ta'en  up  arms  in  the  cause  o'  the  gus- 
{*•!,  that  you  are  to  lav  them  down  before 
the  rineyard  be  weeded,  or  til]  the  ark  of  the 
covenant  be  borne  out  o'  the  wilderness.  The 
strife,  my  brethren,  an'  the  werfiue,  may  be 
long  and  arduous,  as  was  that  o'  Elijah  the 
prophet  with  tbe  cruel  Jetebel,  or  that  o' 
the  rood  Ohadiah  with  the  wicked  Ahab ; 
but  trust  in  Him,  and  ye  shall  prevail  at  last.  | 
At,  or/  dear  brethren,  though  the  (Ires  be  { 
ntmsruisbed  in  our  cottages — though  the  I 
1  -iw  flees  ower  the  ruined  wa "s,  whare  ance ' 
->  morning  and  the  evening  hymn  rang  to 
■  praise  f?  the  Creator— though  the  wild 
he  our  tabernacle,  the  barren  moor  our 
hV  moos  and  the  heather  our 
the  sword  alone  our 
traction,  still  I  see  a 
i*j  when  our  names  will  be  mair  sacred, 
ad  when  our  altars  and  our  priests  will  be 
rwtored  to  as  again ;  when  Sathan  will  be 
tumbled  in  the  dust,  and  our  proud  enemies 
■evinced  that  richt  will  triumph  over  miclu. 
1  >ee  ft,  my  friends — the  day  is  at  hand  1" 

After  the  service  of  the  day  was  concluded , 
»e  articles  of  the  covenant  were  read  aloud, 
the 

to  adhere  to 


and  maintain  diem  against  all  opposition. 
At  each  clause,  the  preacher  called  upon  his 
hearers  to  gne  their  assent  and  sanction  to 
the  instrument,  by  holding  tip  their  right 
hands,  livery  arm  was  stretched  towards 
the  firmament ;  and  when,  in  a  solemn  sono- 
rous voice,  he  ejaculated,  "  il/ny  God  enable 
us  to  fulfil  this  covenant," — "  Amen!  amen!" 
responded  from  every  lip.  With  the  last 
exclamation,  an  awful  peal  of  thunder  rolled 
through  the  heavens.  The  forked  lightning, 
in  the  still  gloom  of  the  afternoon,  flashed 
among  the  trees  and  die  gothic  arches  of  the  | 
church,  and  Deal  upon  peal  applied  every 
breast  with  dread,  as  the  vajt  multitude  dis- 
persed from  tbe  scene  of  devotion.  The  sky- 
that  had  been  lowering  through  the  day, 
thus  divested  of  its  combustibles,  poured  forth 
torrents  of  rain,  which,  in  an  instant,  drenched 
the  throng,  all  the  while  exposed  in  the  fields. 

*  This  finale  to  the  "  Taking  of  the  Co- 
venant," as  it  was  called,  was  considered  by 
thp  ministers  and  ruling  elders,  and  by  most 
of  the  brethren,  as  a  happy  presage  of  the 
favour  of  the  Almighty,  and  demonstrated 
the  ratilie  ition  of  Oieir  vows  above,  in  the 
same  way  as  was  manifested  on  Mount  Sinai, 
at  tbe  deliverance  of  the  ten  tables  to  Moses. 
But  Deacon  Teerie,  a  satirical  wag,  who 
lived  in  those  days,  and  who  was  always 
suspected  of  having  a  warm  side  to  the  pie- 
lacy  of  the  government,  used  to  say,  that 
when  the  godly  boasted  so  much  of  the 
favour  which  the  thunder  and  lightning  had 
done  them,  "  they  ne'er  spak  ae  word,"  quoth 
die  deacon,  "  o'  die  guju  dmuking  die  maist 
o'  them  got  afterwards."  " 

These  extracts  will  be  sufficient  to  show 
the  talents  of  the  author  of  Abduction  ;  who, 
if  we  are  not  much  mistaken;  will  ha*e  an 
honourable  station  among  the  novelist*  cf 
the  present  day. 

ifrwoirs  of  the  Affairs  of  Karope  from  the 
Peace  of  Vitecht.  4to.  pp.  571.  London, 
1824.  '  Murray. 
Loan  John  Ucssxl,  the  author  of  the  volume 
before  us,  is  certainly  an  author  among  lords, 
but  as  certainly  he  will  never  be  a  lord  among 
authors.  I  In  is,  however,  an  ornament  to  the 
peerage,  and,  in  particular,  to  the  house  of 
Ilussel,  which  is  more  distinguished,  for  its 
patriotism  than  its  talents.  Lord  John  is  one 
of  those  '  at  all  in  the  ring'  sort  of  authors, 
who,  though  clever,  ennuot  expect  to  attain  j 
the  first  rank  in  literature,  while  they  do  not 
keep  their  eye  on  some  particular  pursuit.  | 
He  has  written  a  tragedy,  an  Essay  on  the 
English  Constitution,  and  the  volume  before 
us,  a  1  within  the  last  two  years  Hume, 
simple  soul !  could  only  make  about  three 
modern  octavos  out  of  the  history  of  about 
eighteen  centuries  —  thanks  to  the  modern 
discovery  of  amplification,  Lord  John  Russel 
has  formed  a  bulky  quarto  out  of  alxmt  ten 
years'  history.  Were  the  example  to  be  fol- 
lowed, and  we  are  threatened  that  it  will  by 
the  noble  author,  a  history  of  Europe,  on  the 
same  scale,  from  the  birth  of  Christ  to  the 
present  day,  would  be  comprised  in  182 
quarto  volumes  of  571  pages  each,  or  in  the 


pages  each. 


Lord  John  Russell  is  certainly  an  agreea- 
ble writer,  and,  if  he  occasionally  disturbs  the 
gravity  of  history  bv  amusing  anecdotes,  he 
relieves  its  tedium.  That  he  takes  a  Whiggish 
view  of  die  subject  cannot  be  denied,  but  we 
do  not  believe  he  has  omitted  or  discoloured 
any  important  fact,  and  diis  circmiuUnce 
alone  is  a  strong,  tierhaps  die  highest,  recom- 
mendation of  him,  as  an  historian. 

The  work  is,  after  all,  somewhat  mis- 
named ;  for  it  is  radier  a  history  of  France  ui 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  and  its  influence 
on  Europe,  than  what  it  professes  to  be  We 
w  ill  not,  however,  quarrel  with  the  author  on 
this  account,  for  his  volume  is  really  instruc- 
tive and  interesting,  and  we  liave  seldom  seen 
die  dry  and  barren  facts  of  history  so  enrich*  4 
and  enlivened  widi  anecdote.  He  shall  quote 
one  or  two  extracts,  to  show  die  author'sstyle 
and  manner.  The  first  relates  to  chivalry. 
Alluding  to  the  mixed  nature  of  our  ancient 
laws,  the  author  says — 

'  Much  of  this  strange  mixture  of  fero- 
cious cruelty  with  refined  gallantry  it  un- 
doubtedly to  be  attributed  to  the  inter- 
course of  the  Christians  with  die  Moors 
and  the  Arabs ;  in  the  wars  of  Spun* 
and  the  Crusades  were  lea  rut  diose  refine- 
ment* with  which  an  eastei 
adorned  the  exercise  of  brute  force 
mal  courage.  But,  be  Us  origin  what  it 
might,  tbe  spirit  of  chivalry  produced  a 
system  of  manners  totally  distinct  from  tins 
government,  and  forming  as  it  were  a  sepa- 
rate code,  which  the  lows  of  the  state  had 
not  created,  and  could  not  suppress.  Tbe 
member  of  an  ancient  state  could  hoar  him- 
self grossly  abused  by  his  fellow-citizen, 
out  any  obligation  to  retaliate,  odierwi 
by  words ;  the  noble  or  knight  of 
or  France  was  compelled  either  to  draw  his 
sword  against  his  accuser,  or  to  lose  his  cha- 
acter  in  society.  No  form  of  law,  no  spe- 
cies of  tribunal,  could  dispense  with  die  ne- 
cessity of  revenge :  and  from  tbe  Bay  of  Na- 
ples to  the  Mountains  of  Inverness,  be  who 
had  been  wronged  by  word  or  deed  thought 
himself  bound  to  seek  satisfaction  in  the 
blood  of  his  adversary.  In  Italy  and  in 
Scotland,  the  death  of  "the  aggressor  procured 
by  any  means  was  considered  a  law  ful  atone- 
ment ;  and  so  tar  was  this  principle  extended, 
that  not  many  years  have  elapsed  since  a 
judge  was  slam  at  Edinburgh  by  the  party 
against  whom  be  had  pronounced  a  lm.il 
decision.  In  other  parts  of  Europe*  die 
practice  of  single  combat  was  usual,  ho- 
nourable— nay,  almost  indispensable ;  and 
there  can  be  no  better  proof  of  the  supremacy 
of  opinion  over  law,  than  the  fact  that  Louis 
the  XIVUi,  who  affixed  die  most  severe  pe- 
nalties to  tbe  offence  of  fighting  a  duel, 
would  allow  no  man  iu  his  own  regiment  lo 
refuse  a  challenge.' 

The  next  extract  is  an  anecdote  of  Louis 
XIV.  :— 

'  -    -    -    -    It  must  be  confessed,  that 
Louis  was  pursued  by  flattery  in  a  manner 
that  it  was  difficult  for  any  man  to  resist, 
which  affords  much  excuses  for  his  " 
every  description.   One  or  two  of  the 
extraordinary  effects  of  the  common  and  art- 
iay.be  worth  relaung.  In  I6«r>, 
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I-a  Feuillade,  a  private  gentleman,  hearing  I 
that  St.  Aunay,  a  person  who  had  left  the 
kingdom  from  discontent,  had  written  a  tetter, 
and  afterwards  adopted  a  devise,  disparaging 
to  the  King  of  France,  went  to  Madrid  and 
sent  him  a  challenge  :  upon  which  St.  Aunay 
made  an  apology  for  his  conduct.  This  gal- 
lantry of  adulation  being  found  extremely 
acceptable,  the  same  person  erected  a  statue 
to  l/xtis  on  the  Place  des  Victoires.  The 
statue  was  inaugurated,  or  rather  consecrated, 
with  music  and  genuflections:  La  Feuillade 
went  three  times  round  it,  at  the  head  of  the 
regiment  of  guard*,  raakiug  the  same  pros- 
trations that  were  made  by  the  Romans  before 
their  deified  emperors:  the  event  wa;  cele- 
brated by  illumination*  ;  the  inscription 
placed  on  the  bate  was,  '*  Viro  immortali  ;*' 
and  the  author  of  this  pompous  flattery  in- 
tended to  have  kept  a  lamp  burning  there  by 
day  as  well  as  by  night.  The  lamp,  however, 
was  ordered  not  to  be  lighted  111  the  day 
time,  and  an  image  of  the  Virgin  veiled  in 
some  degree  the  gross  idolatry  of  die  original 
intention.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Marsiial 
Crequi  in  1675,  die  same  La  Feuillade  came 

rt  to  Versailles,  where  he  went  directly  to 
king,  and  said,  Sire,  some  make  their 
wives  come  to  them  to  the  arrnv;  oilier^ 
come  to  see  them ;  for  my  part,  t  come  to 
see  your  Majesty  for  an  hour,  and  thank  you 
a  thousand  and  a  thousand  time* ;  I  shall  see 
no  one  but  your  Majesty,  for  to  your  Majesty 
1  owe  every  thing."  He  talked  for  some 
time,  and  then  said,  "  Sire,  I  am  now  going; 
1  beg  you  to  make  my  compliments  to  the 
queen,  to  the  dauphin,  and  to  my  wife  and 
children."  He  then  set  off  on  his  return  to 
the  army,  and  left  the  king  much  pleased 
with  his  adroit  flattery.' 

Of  the  morality  of  the  court  of  Louis  X  [  V. 
the  following  will  suffice  as  specimens : — 

'  A  gentleman  well  known  at  court,  of  the 
name  of  Villarceaux,  when  speaking  to  the 
king  of  another  subject,  took  occasion  to  say, 
that  there  were  persons  who  told  his  niece 
(Madame  de  Granccu)  that  his  majesty  had 
designs  upon  her;  that,  if  it  were  so,  he  beg- 
ged him  to  make  use  of  him ;  that  the  affair 
would  be  safe  in  his  hands,  and  he  would 
answer  for  success.  The  king  laughed,  and 
turned  it  off  with  a  joke.  In  these  days  any 
conduct  was  tolerated  in  society,  livery  one 
knows  that  the  celebrated  Ninon  de  1'Enclos, 
who  was  never  married,  lived  for  several  years 
with  Villarceaux  at  his  house ;  that  she  had 
many  children  by  different  lovers,  and  that 
the  paternity  of  one  of  these  being  disputed 
between  two  gentlemen,  was  decided  by 
throwing  lots.  There  is  nothing  singular  in 
tli  is  career ;  what  is  extraordinary  is,  that 
Ninon  de  1'Enclos  was  the  bosom  friend  of 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  and  the  admiration 
of  all  Paris.' 

The  next  is  related  of  Madame  de  Longue- 
»ille:— 

*  This  celebrated  woman  had  been  in  early 
life  any  thing  but  over  scrupulous,  a*  the 
histories  of  the  time  relate.  Being  once  in 
Normandy  with  her  husband,  those  about  her 
■aw  that  she  was  overcome  with  ennui :  they 
proposed  to  her  a  hunting-party :  "  No,  I  do 
nol  like  hunting."   Work  ?   "  No,  I  do  not 


like  work."  Walking,  or  play  ?  "  No,  I  do 
not  like  either/'  Then  what  would  you 
have?  "  What  can  I  say?  I  do  uot  like 
innocent  pleasures." ' 

Such  is  the  agreeable  way  in  which  Lord 
John  *" 


Conuderatknu  on  the  Erpediettcy  ot  Sitkin<f 
Capital  in  Railway*.  By  Sous  V.»t- 
LAxcr..  8vo.  pp.  112.  Loudon,  1825. 
Wightman. 
Wiikx  Canute  bade  the  ocean  approach  no 
farther,  and  declared  that  its  proud  waves 
should  be  stayed,  it  was  thought,  as  indeed 
it  proved,  an  idle  threat.  Eight  centuries, 
however,  have  made  strange  alterations  in 
the  world,  aui  it  is  uot  so  easy  to  limit  the 
power  of  man  over  the  elements.  We  now 
'  saw  the  air'  in  balloons,  dive  down  to  the 
depths  of  the  sea,  and  despoil  the  ocean  of 
its  treasures ;  and  we  glide  along  her  surface 
in  defiance  of  wind  and  tide.  A  century 
ago,  such  discoveries  would  have  insured  the 
man  who  hinted  at  their  possibility  a  cer- 
tain refuge  in  a  lunatic  asylum;  but  who 
would  now  think  of  puttiug  a  strait  waist- 
coat on  any  scientific  dreamer,  after  Profes- 
sor Guithuisen  has  seen  ni;  rlello  towers  and 
methodic  chapels  in  the  moon  ?  We  deem 
these  remarks  necessary,  as  a  prelude  to  our 
notice  of  Mr.  Vallance's  work,  lest  some  of 
our  readers  might  think  that '  much  learning' 
had  had  the  same  effect  on  him  that  Felix 
supposed  it  had  on  Saul,  alias  Paul,  that  is, — 
made  him  mad. 

WiUiout,  however,  denying  the  conse- 
quence, we  do  most  positively  assert,  that  it 
has  not  resulted  from  the  cause  so  hajyUy 
imagined  by.)  Felix.  Passing  over  the 
first  thirty-nine  pages  of  Mr.  Vallance's 
work  on  railways,  to  which  he  seems  some- 
what averse,  though  without  any  new  or 
even  satisfactory  reason,  wc  come  to  his  fa- 
vourite liobby— -his  plan  of  plans — his  scheme 
of  schemes — and  his  project  of  project* — 
namely,  an  essay  •  on  the  facility  of  inter- 
course.' We  thought  that  the  author 
had  been  visited  with  a  lucid  interval,  when 


he  adopted  for  his  epigraph, « though  this  be 
madness ;'  but,  when  we  heard  him  add, 
'  yet  there's  method  in  it,'  we  involuntarily 
thought  of  Doctors  Willis  and  Munro. 

Hie  preposterous  experiments  of  our  al- 
chymists  laid  die  foundation  of  chemistry  ; 
and  it  would  be  illiberal,  as  well  as  unjust, 
to  suppose  that  even  the  reveries  of  Mr. 
Vallance  may  prove  unavailing  as  to  their 
results.  After  asserting  that  all  the  known 
modes  of  conveyance  are  deficient,  either  as 
to  certainty,  speed,  or  capability,  and  after 
showing  that  even  railway*  are  deficient,  inas- 
much as  they  are '  table  to  the  obstruction  aris- 
ing from  deep  snows,'  Mr.  Vallance  proceeds 
to  his  own  plan,  which  is  certainly  unique. 
It  will  neither  be  obstructed  by  wind  nor  tide  : 
the  frost  which  locks  up  the  canal,  and  the 
snow  which  chokes  up  the  road,  will  have  no 
influence  on  this  new  and  singular  mode  of  in- 
tercourse ;— and  then,  as  to  its  rapidity,  why 
the  flights  of  an  eagle,  or  the  speed  of  a  race- 
horse, are  nothing  to  it. 

Mr  Vallance,  observing  how  cleverly  the 
gas  is  propelled  along  three  hundred  miles 


of  cast-iron  pipe  in  the  streets  of  London, 
means  to  apply  the  principle  to  tat  coavev- 
auee  of  goods  and  passengers  :— 

'  It  can  be  conceived,  that  the  gas-pipes  iu 
London  might  have  been  laid  in  one  con- 
tinuous line,  reaching,  we  will  suppose,  frwn 
die  metropolis  to  Falmouth.  It  can  also  be 
conceived  that  pumps,  such  as  have  been 
referred  to,  could  be  arranged  at  the  latter 
place  to  exhaust  air  from  this  line  of  pipe, 
and  cause  a  current  through  it.  Supposing 
this  to  be  done,  and  that  Utere  were  any 
very  light  body,  such  as  a  bladder,  or  rauW 
a  hollow  copper  ball,  which  nearly  filled  it* 
bore,  in  the  pipe,  would  not  this  ball  be 
driven  toward  Falmouth,  at  a  rate  propor- 
tioned to  the  velocity  with  which  the  puoi|ii 
exhausted  the  air  from  the  pipe  ?  Aad  =j 
it  is  well  known  that,  by  operating  on  this 
principle  in  the  proper  manner,  air  may  be 
caused  to  move  with  a  velocity  so  great  that 
it  may  be  prudent  not  to  particulariie  it,  ha*; 
we  not  a  principle  of  motion  heid  out  to  us, 
which,  though  it  might  not  be  one-tenth  of 
the  almost  inconceivable  velocity  adreited  to 
for  the  purpose  of  illustration,  it  may  yet  be 
possible  to  elaborate  into  means  of  inter- 
course rapid  to  a  degree  of  which  we  have 
hitherto  had  no  instance.' 

'Suppose  a  line  of  large  pipes,  or  cylin- 
ders, such  as  have  been  adverted  to,  wet< 
hud  down  and  connected  though  differently 
to  die  manner  in  which  the  joints  of  water  ami 
gas-pipes  are  made,  to  guard  against  contrac- 
tion and  expansion),  it  may  be  conceived  that 
a  channel  (a  rail-way  in  effect),  on  which  a 
vehicle  might  run,  could  be  fixed  on  the  in- 
side of  diem.  As  these  cylinders  would  be 
large  enough  for  a  waggon  to  go  in,  it  may 
also  be  conceived  that  a  vehicle,  of  a  descrii > 
tion  capable  of  moving  on  this  rail-way,  mi;'  t 
be  arranged.  It  may,  in  addition,  be  con- 
ceived that,  instead  of  being  like  a  ooacb,  tLe 
body  of  this  vehicle  might  be  so  shaped  as  to 
fit,  and  nearly  to  fill  the  cylinder ;  while  the 
inside  should  give  ample  room  for  persons  to 
sit ;  and  the  outside  actually  touched  the  cy- 
linder in  no  part  but  where  the  wheel  ran  on 
the  rail-wav.  As  these  things  may  be  con- 
ceived, it  will  not  be  denied  that  a  vehicle  to 
more  inside  this  cylinder  might  be  so  con- 
structed and  arranged,  as  to  run  equally  ligti 
with  a  carriage  on  a  railway.* 

On  tins  principle  Mr.  Valtanee  propose* 
cylinders  to  be  constructed  all  over  the  coun- 
try, where  rapid  and  uninterrupted  ioUr* 
course  is  desirable;  but,  although  he  has  no 
doubt  of  the  practicability  of  his  plan,  yet  he 
hesitates  to  say  of  what  it  is  capable.  We 
are  sure  he  believes  that,  when  it  is  once 
adopted,  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  will 
senrl  their  servants  to  Covent  Garden  market 
every  day,  for  fruit  and  vegetables ;  while  the 
Londoners  will  go  to  see  the  view  of  Holy- 
rood  Chapel  at  the  Diorama  in  the  morning, 
and  visit  the  actual  ruins  in  the  afternoon  in 
order  to  prove  the  correctness  of  the  pictnre. 
This  plan,  with  its  other  excellences,  com- 
bines the  rapidity  of  communication  of  the 
telegraph : — 

♦  Communication  wiU  always  take  pi** 
between  the  ends  or  the  cy  linder  iramediate- 
areVmle  being sent  oft  and  ^ 


Iv  prior  !<• 
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How  Uiis  will  be  dope,  cannot 

t*  ojiJaiotd  here ;  but  iu  the  proper  place 
1*1  be  shown,  that  a  method  of  commuiii- 
otan,  independent  of  itself,  will  exist  be- 
fmi  the  end*  of  the  cylinder :  that  this  rae- 
mod  will  be  lasUnUneous :  and  that  those 
«ao  direct  operations  at  either  end  can  m- 
kiu  their  fellow*  at  the  other  of  any  circum- 
>uik.t  u  may  be  necessary  to  communicate : 
fjn  as.  t*iat  they  want  the  exhausting  appa- 
afcis  stopped — that  they  want  it  set  going 
ajaro— that  an  extra  vehicle  is  about  to  be  ' 
*at  off— that  the  night's  load  of  goods  will  i 

m til  be  teen  to  be  equally  efficient  by  night  as  I 
S  day.  A  description  of  it  may  be  had  at 
the  publisher's  of  this  treatise.' 

On!)  think  of  the  interesting  colloquy  the 
1-Ludoo  book-keeper  may  hold  with  his  friend 
s«utxiere,at  the  other  end  of  the  pipe  in  Kdin- 
t'  ^ii!  atxi,  after  the  compliments  of  the 
iir,  tiieir  detailing  to  each  other  the  nature 
aixl  Quantity  of  the  live  and  dead  stock  that 
»*  forthwith  to  be  transferred  from  the  DO. 
km  Athens  to  Babylon  the  G  reaU  But  M  r. 
\  Glance  does  not  wish  his  readers  to  take  his 
>lia  on  trust — the  gas-pipes  prove  what  may 


ing.  Canal  and  coach  proprietors,  extor- 
tionate tavern-keepers,  wagoners,  and  coach- 
men, might,  perhaps,  petition  against  it ;  but 
they  must  be  sacrificed  for  the  general  good, 
and  give  way  to  a  greater  bore  than  them- 
selves. 


Itustia, 


History  of  the  Rxpedtt  'um  to 
h  l"i  thf  Empt  rvr  Afy 
(Continued  from  p.  1  S3  ) 
Ix  our  notice  of  this  work,  in  our  last,  we 
did  not  penetrate  far,  but  are  much  mistaken 
if  our  readers  will  not  thank  us  for 
the  subject.     When  Napoleon 
the  gigantic  campaign  of  1812,  he  was  at  the 
head  of  four  hundred  thousand  foot  and  eighty 
thousand  horse.    Arrived  at  the  Nietnen,  he 

ing : — 

"  lie  reconnoitred  the  Russian  river,  with- 
out di.sjui<ing  himself,  as  has  been  falsely 
asserted,  and  under  cover  of  the  night  crossed 
this  boundary,  which  five  months  afterwards 

of 
up  to 

the  bank,  his  horse  suddenly  stumbled,  and 
threw  him  on  the  sand.    A  voice  exclaimed. 


die  of  the  river  by  swimming.  But  there 
the  rapidity  of  the  current  broke  their  order. 


he  was  only  able  to  repass  un 
the  same  obscurity.    When  he 


This  is  a  l>ad  omen ;  a  Roman  would 

>  >ion«  by  air;  but  he  gives  a  stronger  proof,    recoil  1"    It  is  not  known  whether  it  was 

>  'in-  years  ago,  the  proprietor  of  an  iron-   himself,  or  one  of  his  retinue,  who  pro- 


*i>rk  in  Wales  erected  an  additional  furnace 
"Jidtsiace  of  (Mr.  Vallanoe  thinks)  three 
--Men  of  a  mile  from  his  old  one : — 
The  blast  apparatus  of  the*  old  works  be- 


i  it 

■Juld  prove  much  cheaper,  if,  instead  of 
^vwe  power  and  blast  cylinders  erected  at 
"I  new  work,  he  were  to  lay  a  pipe  from  the 
outj,  to  convey  to  the  new  one  the  su- 
.tdkwos  blast.  Tnis  he  accordingly  did ; 
^  as  soon  as  the  pipe  was  completed,  set 
ti*  apparatus  going  to  ascertain  the  strength 
«*  At  bias  he  could  thus  apply  to  the  new 
r-nacc  To  his  great  surprise,  however,  no 
mm  was  produced ;  a  gentle  current,  which 
■ '-dd  not  blow  a  candle  out,  being  all  that 
w*s  perceptible.  For  a  result  so  adverse  to 
expectations,  he  could  account  in  no  way, 
tot  by  supposing  that,  from  accident  or  de- 
'-n>,  the  pipe  was  stopped  up.  As  the  rea- 
«*st  way  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  so,  he 
|*t  a  cat  in  at  one  end,  and  blocked  it  up, 
^ngher  to  find  her  way  to  the  other. 

'Ti*  pipe,  though  large  enough  to  allow 
m  to  move  forward,  not  admitting  of  her 
iwaiaw  round,  puss  had  no  alternative  but 
'    --"  in.'  an  exit  at  the  other  cud  :  this 
accordingly  did,  and,  contrary  to  his  ex- 
i^utioos,  soou  made  her  appearance.' 

Tiiey  must  be  pretty  considerable  sceptical, 
"epiess,  as  Jonatlian  says,  Out  doubt  the 
"ccess  of  Mr.  Val lance's  plau  after  this  illus- 
^  of  it   We,  therefore,  advise  him  to 
-row  away  his  diffidence,  and,  before  a  sin- 
railroad  biU  passes  either  house  of  Par- 
j*M8t,  let  him  issue  a  prospectus  for  esta- 
luhing  a  Patent  Cylinder  Company,  to  su- 
v«n«4e  all  canals,  boats,  waggons,  vans, 
^J*s,  and  horses,  in  the  intercourse  of  ooe 
•a  *f  the  island  with  another.    No  matter 
amount  of  capital  required,  for,  in  this 


nounced  these  words.' 

The  French  soldiers  were  full  of  enthu- 
siasm:— 

'  So  creat  was  their  ardour,  that  two  divi- 
sions of  the  advanced  guard,  in  disputing  for 
the  honour  of  being  the  first  to  pass  the  Nie- 
men,  were  near  coming  to  blows ;  and  some 
exertions  were  necessary  to  restore  order. 
Napoleon  hastened  to  plant  his  foot  on  the 
Russian  territory.  He  took  this  first  step  I  great 
towards  his  ruin  w  thout  Invitation.  At  first 
he  stationed  himself  near  the  bridge,  encou- 
raging the  soldiers  with  his  looks.  The  latter 
all  saluted  him  with  their  accustomed  accla- 


he ;  whether  it  was  that  he  felt 
oppressed  by  the  weight  of  so  great  an  ag- 
gression, or  that  his  enfeebled  frame  could 
not  support  the  effect  of  the  excessive  heat, 
or  that  he  was  already  intimidated  by  finding 
nothing  to  cotiquer. 

'  At  length,  his  natural  impatience  re- 
turned. He  suddenly  dashed  into  the  coun- 
try, and  penetrated  the  forest  which  girt  the 
sides  of  the  river.  He  set  spurs  to  his  horse  : 
he  appeared  on  fire  to  come  in  contact  with 
the  enemy  alone.  He  rode  more  than  a 
league  in  the  same  direction,  surrounded 
throughout  by  the  same  solitude ;  upon  which 
he  found  it  necessary  to  return  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  bridges,  whence  he  re-descended  the 
river  with  his  guard  towards  Kowno." 

'  At  Kowno,  Napoleon  was  exasperated 
against  the  Vilia,  the  bridge  over  which  the 
Cossacks  had  broken  down,  and  which  op- 
posed the  passage  of  Oudinot.  He  affected 
i  it,  like  everything  else  tliat  op- 
a  squadron  of  the 
Polish  guard  to  swim  the  river.  These 
picked  men  obeyed  the  order  without  hesi- 
tation. At  first,  they  proceeded  in  good 
order,  and  when  out  of  theirdepths  redoubled 
They  soon 


to 


violence  of  the  waves.  They  no  longer 
swam,  but  floated  about  in  scattered  groups. 
Their  riders  struggled  in  vain  ;  at  length 
their  strength  rave  way,  and  they  resigned 
themselves  to  their  fate  Their  destruction 
was  certain ;  but  it  was  for  their  country :  it 
was  in  her  presence,  and  for  the  sake  of  their 
deliverers,  that  they  devoted  themseves;  and 
•  veu  when  on  the  point  of  being  engulfed 
for  ever,  they  suspended  their  unavailing 
struggles,  turned  their  faces  toward  Napo- 
leon, ami  exclaimed  "  Tit*  fKmpermrf 
Three  of  them  especially  remarked, 

who,  with  their  heads  still  above  the  billows, 
repeated  this  cry  and  perished  instantly.  Ti  e 
army  was  struck  with  mingled  horror  and 
admiration.' 

'  But  Murat  was  the  individual  whose 
incitement*  were  most  frequent  and  animat  d. 
Tired  of  repose,  and  insatiable  of  glory,  that 
monarch,  who  considered  the  enemy  to  be 
within  his  grasp,  was  unable  to  repress  his 
emotion.  He  quitted  the  advance-gnaH, 
went  to  Witepsk,  and,  in  a  private  interview 
with  the  emperor,  gave  way  to  his  impetuo- 
sity. He  accused  the  Russian  armv  of  cow- 
ardice ;  according  to  him,  it  had  failed  in  the 
rendezvous  before  Witepsk,  as  if  it  had  been 
an  affair  of  a  duel.  Jt  was  a  panic-struck 
army,  which  his  light  cavalry  alone  was  suf- 
ficient to  put  to  flight.  This  ebullition  ex- 
torted a  smile  from  Napoleon  ;  but,  in  order 
to  moderate  his  fervour,  he  said  to  him  : 
"  Murat !  the  first  campaign  in  Russia  is 
finished:  let  us  here  plant  our  eagles.  Two 
rivers  mark  out  our  position  ;  let  us 
raise  block-houses  on  that  line ;  let  our  fires 
cross  each  other  on  all  sides.  I^et  us  form 
in  square  battalion ;  cannons  at  the  angle* 
and  the  exterior :  let  the  interior  contain  our 
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'It  was  thus  that  his  genius 
every  thing  in  masses,  and  his  eye  expatiated 
over  an  army  of  four  hundred  thou-  and  men 
as  if  it  were  a  regiment.' 
On  Napoleon's  birth  -di  \  — 
'  Murat  and  Ney,  however,  in  reporting 
their  success  to  the  emperor,  paid  homage  to 
that  anniversary.  They  caused  a  salute  of 
to  be  fired.  The  emperor 
that  in  Russia  it 
was  necessary  to  be  more  sparing  of  French 
powder ;  he  was  answered  that  it  was  Russian 
powder  taken  the  preceding  day.  The  idea 
of  hearing  his  birth-day  celebrated  at  the 
expense  of  the  enemy  drew  a  smile  from  Na- 
poleon. It  was  admitted  that  this  very  rare 
species  of  flattery  became  such  men.' 

It  appears  that  there  was  a  want  of  cor- 
diality between  the  two  principal  commanders 
of  the  Russian  army.  Barclay,  a  cool,  cal- 
culating, and  skilful  officer,  was  against  fight- 
ing, but  by  retreating  to  draw  the  enemy 
further  from  his  resources.  Ragration,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  an  old  general  of  the 
school  of  Survanof, 
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were  the  1  rench  generals  unanimous,  fur, 
when  tlte  army  had  arrived  01  the  Dneiper, 
and  tlie  Russians  still  avoided  hiiUle,  .Murat 
wished  Napoleon  to  advance  no  farther,  and 
himself  on  his  knees  to  entreat  he 


trated  into  tint  abode  of  despair.  I  will 
spare  my  reader  the  horror  of  a  description. 
Wherefore  communicate  those  terrible  im- 
pressions whicli  harrow  up  the  soul  ?  Rapp 


made  on  Smolensk,  which  cost 
the  French  five  or  six  thousand 
possession  of  the 
gained : — 

'  Night  came  on — Najwleon  retired  to  his 
tent,  which  had  been  placed  more  prudently 
tUau  the  day  before ;  and  I'.ie  Count  de  I-obau, 
who  had  made  himself  master  of  the  ditch, 
but  could  no  longer  maintain  his 
there,  ordered  shells  to  be 
city  to  dislodge  die  enemy 
columus  of  smoke  were  presently  seen  rinng 
from  several  points ;  these  were  soon  lighted 
at  intervals  by  flickering  flashes,  then  by  I  I 
.sparks,  and  at  la^t  long  spires  nf  flame  burst 
fioui  all  parts.   It  was  like  a  great  number  of 
distinct  tires.    It  was  not  long  before  they 
united  and  formed  but  one  vast  blare,  which, 
as  it 


his  own  wine,  and 


pieces  of  gold,  to 


■ " ...  >  v.  ..j.  t.         J  »-*  •  ■  *u  >  I •  , 

he  man  wlio  had  superseded 
obeying  with  the  same  zeal  as 


roaring. 

•  Count  de  Lobau  was  dismayed  by  so 
great  a  disaster,  which  be  believed  to  be  his 
work.   The  emperor,  seated  before  his  tent,  I 
t'ontetnplnted  in  silence  this  awful  light.    It  I 
w!.s  as  yet  impossible  to  ascertain  either  the 
cause  or  the  result,  and  die'  night  was  passed  | 
under  arms. 

*  About  three  in  the  morning,  one  of  I>a- 
i  ousts  subaltern*  ventured  to  the  foot  of  the 
wall,  which  he  scaled  without  noise.  Em- 
boldened bv  the  silence  which  reigned  around 
him,  he  penetrated  into  the  city ;  sill  at  once 
several  voices  and  die  Sclavoniun  accent  were 
heard,  and  the  Frenchman,  surprised  and 
surrounded,  thought  that  he  had  nothing  to 
do  but  to  sell  his  life  dearly,  or  surrender. 
'Hie  first  rays  of  the  dawn,  however*  showed 

those  whom  he  mistook  for  enemies, 
f  of  Poniatowskis  Poles.  They  were  the 
first  to  erm 


be  distributed  among  such  of  those  nofortii 
uule  men  as  a  tenacious  life  still  animated,  or 
whom  a  disgusting  food  had  supported.' 

Although  diere  had  been  several  engage- 
ments, and  great  havoc  of  men  on  both  sides, 
yet  up  to  this  time  there  had  beeu  no  general 
engagement ;  die  Russians  became  impatient 
of  ttie  prudent  policy  of  Barclay,  and,  like 
Vounjj  Nor.al,  longed  for  battle.  Barclay 
was  tiierefore  removed  from  the  command, 
which  was  given  to  Kutusof ;  the  former  ge- 
neral showed  lus  patriotism  by  voluntarily 
serving  under  the  man  who 
rim,  and  thus  o' 

he  had  commanded.  |  against 

The  French  were  equally  impatient  of  a  |  that,  on 
battle,  and  all  were  soon  gratified  with  it. 
On  die  6th  of  September  die  armies  were  in 
sight  of  each  other  on  the  plains  of  Borodino ; 
they  were  nearly  equal  there,  being  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty 
six  hundred  pieces  of 
Napoleon 
terms : — 

' "  Soldiers,"  said  he,  "  here  is  the  batde 
which  you  have  so  ardently  desired.  The 
victory  will  now  depend  upon  yourselves ;  it 
is  needful  for  us  ;  it  will  give  us  abundance, 
good  winter-quarters,  and  a  speedy  return 
home !  Behave  as  you  did  at  Austerlitz,  at 
Friedland,  at  Witepsk,  and  at  Smolensk,  and 
afford  to  remotest  posterity  occasion  to  cite 
your  conduct  on  diat  day:  let  it  be  said  of 


furious,  and  hurried  awny  by  hit  anient  and 
unmeasured  character,  exclaimed,  "  Are  they 
then  come  so  far,  to  be  satisfied  with  a  field 
of  battle  ?  What  basines*  has  the  emptor 
in  the  rear  of  the  army?  There  he  is  only 
within  reach  of  reverse  and  not  of  victory. 
Since  he  will  no  longer  make  war  himself, 
since  he  fa  no  longer  the  general,  as  he  wmhei 
to  be  the  emperor  everywhere,  let  him  return 
to  die  Tuilleries,  and  leave  us  to  be  generals 


for  hi 

We  have  no  room  for  the  details  of  this 
destructive  errgagernedt,  but  shall  quote  a 
few  traits  ot* character  in  €his  and  preceding 
combat*.    On  one  occasion— 

«  Murat  had  gone  On  a  few  leagues  before. 
Ever  since  the  arrival  6F  Kutusof,  troops  of 
Cossacks  had  been  incessantly  hovering  about 
the  heads  of ourcolumns.  Mural  was  exaspe- 
rated at  seein»  his  cavalry  forced  to  denlor 


Climate,  sickness,  want  of 
fatigue,  rapidly  thinned  the 
The  surgeons  at  Wimo  tore  up  their  own 
shirts  for  lint  for  the  wounded  soldiers,  where 
the  hospitals,  which  held  six  thousand,  were 
insufficient : — 

'  At  Smolensk,  there  wa«  no  want  of  hos- 
pital! ;  fifteen  spacious  brick  buildings  were 
it  the  flames:  there  were  even 
wine,  brandy,  a  few  medical 
i;  and  our  reserve- waggons  for  the 
wounded  at  length  rejoined  us:  but  every 
thing  ran  short.  The  sorgeons  were  af  work 
night  and  day,  but  the  very  second  night,  all 
the  materials  for  dressing  the  wounded  were 
exhausted :  there  was  no  more  linen,  and 
thev  were  forced  to  use  paper,  found  in  the 
archieves,  in  its  stead.  Parchment  .served 
for  splinters,  and  coarse  cloth  for  compresses: 
and  diet  had  no  other  substitute  for  lint  tltart 
tow  and  birch  down  (wfoti  </«  kovUwt). 

•  Our  surgeons  were  overwhelmed  wiUi 
dismay  :  for  three  days  an  hospital  of  a 
hundred  wounded  had  been  forgotten;  an 
led  w  this 


you,  4  He  was  in  that 
walls  of  Moscow." 

'  About  the  middle  of  the  day.  Napoleon 
remarked  an  extraordinary  movement  in  the 
enemy's  camp;  in  fact  the  whole  Russian 
army  was  drawn  up  and  underarms,  and 
Kutusof,  surrounded  with  every  species  of 
religious  and  military  pomp,  took  his  station 
in  the  middle  of  it.  He  had  made  his  popes 
and  lus  archimandrites  dress  themselves  in 
those  splendid  and  majestic  insignia  wheh 
they  have  inherited  from  the  Greeks.  They 
marched  before  him,  carrying  the  venerated 
symbols  of  their  religion,  and  particularly 
that  divine  image,  formerly  the  protectress  of 
Smolensk,  which,  by  their  account,  had  been 


•a  feeble  an  obstacle.  We  are  assured 
that  day,  from  one  of  those  first  im- 

SiuUes  worthy  of  the  ages  of  chivalry,  be 
ashed  suddenly  and  alone  towards  "their 
line,  stopped  snort  a  few  paces  from  them, 
and  there,  sword  in  hand,  made  a  sign  for 
them  to  retire,  with  an  air  and  gesture  «o 
commanamg,  mat  tnese  barbarians  ooe\w 
and  fell  back  in  amazement.' 
During  the  battle  of  Borodino — 
'  The  soldiers  at  Friand,  drew  up  in  front 
of  Serrienowska,  repelled  the  first  charges,  but, 
when  they  were  assailed  with  a  sfiower  of 
balls  and  grape-shot,  they  began  to  give  way ; 
one  of  their  leaders  got  tired,  and  gave  orders 
to  retreat.  At  that  Critical  moment,  Murat 
ran  up  to  him,  and,  setting  him  by  the  collar, 
exclaimed,  "  What  are  you  about?"  The 
colonel,  pointing  to  the  ground,  covered  with 
half  his  troops,  answered,  "  You  sec  %-ctl 
enough  that  it  is  impossible  to  stand  here."-  - 
"  Very  well,  I  wilt  remain !"  exclaimed  tV 
king.  These  Words  stopped  the  officer :  he 
looked  Murat  steadily  in  tire  face,  and  turning 
round,  coofls/  said,  "  You  are  right !  Sol- 
diers, face  to  the  enemy !  Let  ns  go  and  be 
killed  I" 
In  the  same  battle^ — ■ 

•It  was  that  Fabvier,  the  aide-de-camp 
of  Marmorrt,  Who  had*  arrived  but  Hit  day 
liefore  from  the  heart  or  Spam,  made  Kim- 
self  conspreuoits ;  be  went  a*  a  voltrnfeer, 
and  On  foot,  at  the  head*  of  the  mW  advanced 
sharp-shooters,  a  %  if  he  had  conre  there  (o 


represent  the  army  Af  Spain,  in  the  mid«»  r-f 
miraculously  saved  from  the  profanation  of  1  the  great  arrrty;  att'd.'fosprrcd  svith  that  rivalry 
the  sacrilegious  French.'  of  gfory  whrcn  mates'  hero**,  wished  to  c* 

Cooitc  de  S.-gur  gives  .-»  very  drcumstam-  hibit  it  at  the  bead,  and  the  first  in  triiry 
tial  aocoutit  of  die  battle  of  iforodioo.    It  danger. 

'  He  fell  Wdirode^I  rh  that  too  famous  rr 
doubt ;  for  the  triumph  svas  short-hVed ;  the 
attack  wanted  concert,  either  from  precipita- 
tion in  the  first  asshvftmt,  or  too  great  sW*- 
nestfin  tlir.se  Who  fonowen.' 

s=sa   


^C,rirc;  vigour  had 
forsaken  him.    It  was  during  this 
that  Bellwrd.  after  an  interview  with  Napot 
I  eon,  made  his  situation  known. 

*  UeUiard.  in  consternation,  returned  to 
the  king  of  Naples,  and  informed  him  of  the 
impossibility  of  moving  the  emperor;  he  said, 
"  he  had  found  him  still  seated  in  the  satne 
place,  with  asurfenngand  dejected  air,  his  fea'- 
tnras  sunk,  and  a  dull  look ;  giving  bis  orders 
languishiBgly,  in  the  midst  of  these  dread- 
ful warlike  noises,  to  which  he  sedme*  com- 
pletely a  stranger!"    At  tin.  account,  Key, 
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thk  Bay  or  firstis. 
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Ttm  day  was  most  deitghmrl 
such  an  ahr,  such  firm  dry  I 
■  b*  mdt 


AND  WEEKLY  REVIEW. 


ik  sun 

f^iop  and  two  cups  of 
irako*  I  put  ou  my  easy 
4  n.»t  for  the  noisy  bust! 

Il 


a  mutton 

for  niy 
and  set 
tog  street,  nor 
the  unfushion- 
I  set  off  fi»  the  ever-vary- 
ays  interesting  ocean  :  that  mo- 
cratai  of  past,  present,  and  to  come, — that 
m.-^.ty  ana  cominanding  prince  of  this 
word's  grandeur.  Here  I  found,  what  1 
-  er  to  hud  on  jU  veueralile  shores, 
mo*  delightful  food  tor  contemplation, 
tad  repose  from  all  the  bubbles  of  this  life. 
It  a  the  resting-place  of  the  thoughts,  the 
'p-Hfof  the  mind,  the  Lethe  of  all  mortal 
wist;  for,  with  such  a  noble  book  be- 
far  oar  eves,  is  it  possible,  for  a  moment, 
">  allow  the  busy  intrusive  cares  of  our  in 
s^irficint  selves  to  interfere.  With  me,  it 
s  w.  possible.  I  compare  myself  with  this 
TO^iacence,  and  vastnejs,  and  sublimity, 
*i>A  lie  before  me,  shrink  into  my  own  Un- 


as possible  on  each  other.    Tlieir  (aces  were 
reflected  from  the  water,  which  lay  calm  and 
1  bright  as  a  vast  mirror,  givma:  a  faithful 
I  copy  of  all  that  surrounded  and  hung  over  it. 

I  stood  so  long  to  behold  this  mixture  of 
I  heavenly  and  earthly  beauty,  that  il  was  al-  j 
I  most  dark  by  the  lime  I  reached  laud  again, 
j  I  certainly  had  left  the  earth  for  a  short  tune, 
I  but  I  soon  found  myself  once  more  on  Irrru 
Ui  mi,  and,  as  I  thought,  iu  a  fair  way  to 
quit  it  altogether ;  for  I  had  to  march  through 
such  streets,  and  pass  such  company  on  my 
road,  that,  a  speedy  release,  in  good  ear- 
nest,  from  all  the  uncertainties  of  this  life 
was  by  no  means  an  impossible  occurrence. 
However,  I  got  home  in  safety  to  eat  my 
roast  beef  with  zeal,  and  to  look  back  on  the 
days  employment  with  pleasure.  a 


eater  into  the  very 
vA  roam  to 


as  if  a  part 


If  any  thing,  made  by  mortal  hands,  could 
rtwna'e  to  sit  by  side  of  the  majesty  of  na- 
fs*.  Certainly  this  was  of  all  places  the  one ; 

what  was  there  in  perspective  1— A  base 
•ws  of  elegantly  constructed  stone-work, 
Qryrag  its  wondrous  barrier  far  into  the 
*%  offering  a  bold  defiance  to  the  fury  of 
'arm.,  and  a  welcome  protection  to  the 


QUERIES  VMM  ASVOUM  l*. 

Ma.  Editor, — Pray  what  is  become  of  that 
merry,  agreeable  devil  bight  Asmodeus  ' 
Can  it  be  possihle  that  you  have  cashiered 
him,  for  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that 


:  v-  r:  i  man's 

ttost  appropriate  spot  in  the  world  to 
nh  ahsot  nonentities,  and  that  indefatiga- 
*  litut  biped,  in  the  same  breath !  True — 
e  was  not,  but  I  am  a  raving  writer,  and 
L*art  give  Ufi»  colour  to  my  thought* ;  so 

•  ,c  i;~-xi  :n  i  stin;e  mixture  of  humt- 
jj  ud  pride  this  day :  another  sad  instance 


■  poor  human  frailty! 

I  was,  in  truth,  -walking  on  that  grand 
?w.  which  b  well  known  in  this  countr  v 
'  Pigeon-House  Promenade.*  I  could 
J-«  dwelt  there  for  hours.    It  was  really  a 
jos  fuciaating  scene.      I  was  strutting 
on  this  gigantic  causeway,  mile  after 
^i*.  full  out  tow  ards  the  main  ocean :  the 
**>  «a  each  side,  laving  the  walls,  which 
j-Bfciy  begin  to  look  venerable,  with  a  pro- 
itton  of  aquatic  plants,  that  grow  on  their 
wrat*  ascents.    Just  peeping  from  under 
Voraoa,  the  royal  mail  steam-packet 
»*»  dnvrog  along  at  her  usual  rate,  passing 
«H  th:  suling  vessels,  on  her  way  from  Ho- 
Dunleary;  with  a  long  curl  of 
Ac,  '...ir.gnig  in  tUc  ait,  from  bet  chim»ey, 
-»r  a  swaggering  pennon  floating  on  the 
***eSB.    To  the  westward,  the  sun  was 
•  'inj  beyond  the  summits  Of  the  DSOun- 
■'■  *;■•,  uiiging  the  neighbouring  sky  with 
-M  rich  redness  which  we  often  see  closing 
i  fatty  day  ;  to  the  south-east,  the  moon, 

narly  at  her  full,  had  already  J 
''  '*  dare  coiajwn-m.  in  her  own 


Whw  great  rival; 
•  f.ctioo  on  his  departm 


be  almost  the  only  satisfactory  reason  that 
could  be  assigned  for  his  silence  at  such  an 
interesting  and  critical  period  as  the  present, 
when  both  scandal  and  folly  are  so  rife.  Is 
he  making  caudie  for  Miss  P — n,  who  has, 
in  spite  of  Mai  thus,  the  calculating  theories 
of  political  economists,  and  the  laws  of  female 
virtue,  published  to  the  world  the  fruits  of 
her  labour — carry,  professional  ?  in  the  form 
of  a  chopping  boy, —greatly,  it  is  said,  to  the 
scandal  of  a  certain  writer,  who  had  just 
prepared  a  very  powerful  defence  for  the 
morals  of  the  stage  ?  Hut  as  this  reads  very 
much  like  a  digression,  let  me  again  ask. 
,  what  is  become  of  Asmodeus  ?  Can  it  be 
i  possible — you  see  to  what  an  extremity  my 
j  doubts  drive  me ; — can  it  be  possible  that  he 
is  busy  in  concocting,  or  in  helping  the  too 
notorious  Harrietie  to  concoct,  her  precious 
budget  of  meretricious  scandal  and 
morality !  or  is  he  suggesting  to 
and  sensitive  publisher  the  prudence  of  de- 
fending his  honour  from  the  imputations  of 
certain  journalists,  and  of  seeking  legal 
redress  by  actions  for  libel  ?  I  should  be 
loth,  however,  to  imagine  that  our  friend 
Asmodeus  has  any  thing  to  do  with  such 
loose  productions  or  unchaste  characters; 
perhaps,  therefore,  he  is  employed  in  purer 
and  holier  occupations, — in  preparing  sa- 
cred legal  ties  tor  Maria  and  her  repent- 
ant pea-green  squire  If  such  be  really 
the  case,  what  an  honour  to  have  achieved 
au  union  that  roust  astound  the  whole 
town, — save  and  excepting  the  knowing 
ones.  By  the  by  though,  Mr.  Kditor, 
I  think  that  iLu  lady  has  not  behaved  very 
handsomely  towards  many  of  her  ultra-sen- 
timental defenders,  who  sympathised  with 
her  most  pathetically,  and  bemoaned  over 
her  most 

of  all 


i  to  smile  a 
These  matchless 
hand  seemed 


,  out  of  mere  decency  or  grati 
tude,  she  ought  either  to  have  pined  herself 
to  death,  or  hanged  herself  in  her  garters  j 
or  at  least  have  abjured  the  faithless  world 


good  bodies,  iu  the  sunphcitv  of  their  heart>, 
imagined  that  she  was  doing  penance  in 
sackcloth  and  sables,  and  hiding  her  shame 
from  the  world,  the  pert  hus«ey  comes 
giggling  and  coquetting  before  the  whoV 
town — dancing  and  singing,  and  looking 
most  archly  and  killingly — and  comes,  not 
as  a  conscious  trembling  frail  one,  but 
as  a  proud  *  i.  tor,  and  is  received  with  accla- 
mations from  an  overflowing  houm— and 
then,  too,  tin;  luxury  of  those  delightful 
newspaper  paragraphs,  worth  a 
times  their  weight  in  gold,  ailed 
phrases  as  '  house  crowded  to  i 

thy  of  the  boxei,'— '  rilty  guineas  a 
o tiered  by  provuicial  managers  !  1'  Now  all 
this  is  really — notwithstanding  what  a  few 
old-fashioned  folks  may  think  of  it,  a 
prize  in  the  lottery  ;  and  we  make  no  doubt 
that  the  lady  herself  thinks  so  : — therefore, 
'  let  the  (lev  il  wear  black.' 

But  this  has  been  a  tolerably  long  by  ike 
by ;  so  let  us  return  to  Asmodeus.  And 
where, — if  lie  is  making  neither  caudle  nor 
wedding-cake— where  can  he  be,  or  how  is 
he  employed  ?  I  can  hardly  imagine  thaf 
he  is  assisting,  aiding,  and  aliening  old  Por- 
cupine in  his  history  of  the  Protestant  Re- 
formation, and  bis  defence  of  Catholicism. 
1  will  not  even  suppose,  for  an  instant,  th -t 
he  instigated  the  valorous  Colonel  Berke- 
ley to  horsewhip  the  I 'heltenhain  editor; 
much  leas  can  I  imagine  that  he  is  amusing 
himself  in  such  low  freaks  as  inspiring  frau- 

males  who  resort  to  so  singular  a  method  of 
improving  their  fa'  nances,  —out  of  the  curling 
honours  of  their  heads. 

Can  it,  after  all,  have  actually  happened, 
that  Asmodeus  has  lost  himself  in  attempting 
to  assist  Mr.  M'Dermot  to  discover  the  se- 
cret politics  of  the  Times :  if  so,  I  should  be 
greatly  concerned.  But  I  am  rather  inclined 
to  suspect  that  he  is  playing  the  truant,  and 
sly  practical  jokes  in  va- 
of  the  town.  Indeed,  I  think  it 
out,  by  and  by,  that  it  is  he  who 
has  been  so  mischievously  amusing  himself  in 
undermining  the  foundations  of  the  Custom 
House,  and  loosening  the  walls  of  the  Opcni 
House ;  which  are,  be  it  remarked,  en  pa  - 
utai,  not  the  only  loose  part  of  that  estabbsN 
ment.  I  feel  confident,  too,  it  was  he  who 
instigated  poor  George  Hale,  the  peaceable 
and  pacific,  to  attempt  to  introduce  a  very 
summary  reform  into  our  church  liturgy,  and 
to  enter  into  a  very  queer  kand  of  potemical 
controversy  with  the  officiating  clergyman 
at  St.  Clement's,  during  divine  service.  I' 
•*h«ll,  however,  be  extremely  glad  if  you  cau 
<;-.ii-fv  me  ratmy  apprehensions  are  ground- 
less, or,  rather,  if  Asmodeus  himself  would 
do  it  u  mler  his  own  hand  and  seal . 

r»i  i  lo-  ami  nostra. 

*  1  inieud  shoitly  to  publish,  for  the  illumi- 
nation of  society,  u  dissertation  on  the  term 
*  respectable,'  and  its  nine  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred nod  ninety-nine  meanings,  a  work  wMcIi 
I  may  venture  to  term  unequalled  for  extent  of 
research  and  for  philological  acumen,  to  tar 
of  the  curious 
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THT  TOUTS  CAMPBELL  A*0  BY  RON . 

[Injustice  to  Mr.  Campbell,  we  deem  it  ne- 
cessary to  print  bis  letter  in  defence  of  the 
originality  of  one  of  his  poems.] 
«  To  the  Editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Review. 
'Mi  dear  raiEXO,— The  criticisms  in 
your  review  of  my  last  volume  of  poems 
can  form  no  proper  subject  for  any  printed 
animadversions  of  mine ;  but  I  hope  the 
readers  of  this  letter  will  excuse  me  tor  an* 
swering  one  of  your  observations,  which  re- 
lates rather  to  a  matter  of  feet,  than  to  a  mat- 
ter of  opinion. 

'  You  say  that  my  poem,  the  Uat  Man, 
seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  Lord  By- 
ron's poem,  LWnro.— Now  the  truth  is, 
that  fifteen,  or  it  may  be  more,  years  ago, 
I  called  on  Lord  Byrou,  who  at  that  time 
ltad  lodgings  near  St.  James's  Street;  and 
we  had  a  long,  and  to  me  a  very  memora- 
ble conversation,  from  which,  I  have  not  a 
doubt,  that  his  lotdship  imbibed  those  few 
ideas  in  the  poem  Darkness,  which  have 
any  resemblance  to  mine  in  the  Last  Man. 
I  remember  my  saying  to  him,  that  1  thought 
tiie  idea  of  a  beinir  witnessing  the  extinction 
of  his  species  and  of  tlie  creation,  and  of  his 
looking,  under  the  lading  eye  of  nature,  at 
desolate  cities,  ships  floating  at  sea  with  the 
dead,  would  make  a  striking  subject  for  a 
poem.  I  met  those  very  ideas,  many  years 
afterwards,  when  I  read  Lord  Byron's  poem, 
'  Darkness.'  It  may  he  asked,  why  I  did 
not  then  appeal  to  I^ord  Byron  about  the 
originality  of  those  few  ideas  ?  As  circum- 
stances have  turned  out,  I  now  wish  that  I 
had  done  so  Lord  Byron's  most  attached 
friend  has  given  me  his  opinion,  that  if  his 
lordship  had  not  fovgotten  the  conversation, 
and  was  conscious  of  using  an  idea  which  I 
had  suggested  to  him,  he  did  so  prepared  to 
give  me  credit  for  the  suggestion  whenever 
I  should  claim  that  credit.  Had  I  taken 
this  view  of  the  case,  and  had  I  also  then 
finished  my  little  poem,  I  should,  in  all  pro 
babUity,  have  written  to  Lord  B.  But  I  had 
not  written  the  piece,  and  at  tliat  timo  thought 
I  never  should  write  it.  Unimportant  as  the 
leading  idea  was,  I  was  discouraged  by  its 
being  taken  from  me.  There  seemed  to  me 
to  be  no  use  in  setting  on  foot  a  correspon- 
dence with  Lord  Byron,  merely  to  dun  him 
for  an  acknowledgment  of  my  right  to  a 
stray  idea.  He  might,,  or  be  might  not,  have 
recollected  our  conversation  ;  but  if  he  had 
forgotten  it,  his  telling  me  so  would  have 
only  increased  a  petty  mortification.  Then, 
as  for  ascertaining  the  matter  by  proofs,  after 
years  had  past,  how  was  I  to  rake  up  the 
recollections  of  those  persons  to  whom  I 
mieht  have,  long  ago,  mentioned  the  design 
of  my  poem  ?  One  might  be  dead ;  a  se- 
cond might  be  uncertain  as  to  date*  ;  and  a 
third  certainly  had  so  domestic  a  relation  to 
me,  that  the  evidence  was  no  better  than  my 
own.  In  reality,  I  abandoned,  for  a  great 
many  years,  the  idea  of  fulfilling  my  sketch. 
But  I  was  provoked  to  change  my  mind, 
when  my  friend  Barry  Cornwall  informed 
me,  that  an  acquaintance  of  his  intended  to 
wrde  a  long  poem,  entitled  the"  I-ast  Man." 
I  thought  thUanll    The  com 


Last  Man  had  been  mine  fifteen  vears  ago ; 
even  Lord  Byron  bad  spared  the  title  to  me : 
I  therefore  wrote  my  poem  so  called,  and 
sent  it  to  the  press  ;  for  not  one  idea  in 
which  was  I  indebted  to  Lord  Byron,  or  to 
any  other  person. 

'Had  I  foreseen  events,  I  should  have 
communicated  with  lx>nl  Bpron,  during  his 
life-time,  on  this  subject ;  but  I  could,  no 
more  than  any  one  else,  foreknow  the  loss  of 
his  mighty  genius  to  the  world. 

'  If  it  should  be  alloged  that  this  declara- 
tion of  mine  implies  a  reflection  on  I.ord 
Byron's  memory,  I  have  to  answer,  that  it 
by  no  means  necessarily  does  so.  His  glory 
goes  against  the  supposition  that  he  was  a 
conscious  plagiary  from  me ;  and  I  am  only 
affirming,  what  I  feel  to  be  true,  that  I 
could  not  be  either  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously a  plagiary  from  him.  There  are 
really  not  many  idea*  in  the  two  pieces 
which  are  similar.  But  supposing  my  state- 
ment to  be  true,  do  I  depreciate  Lord  By- 
ron?— No!  He  either  thought  my  sugges- 
tions "  fair  game,"  or  forgot  that  it  was  not 
himself  who  had  started  them.  A  poor 
from  what  quarter  he 
of  his  few  pieces  of  money 
or  bank-notes ;  but  a  rich  man  easily  forgets 
where  he  got  this  or  that  coin  or  bank-note, 
amidst  his  accumulated  thousands !  In  like 
manner,  Lord  Byron  was  the  most  likely 
person  in  the  world  to  forget  the  sources  of 
his  ideas. 

'  For  the  acceptance  of  what  I  have  de- 
clared, I  have  nothing  more  to  rely  upon 
than  my  own  character  and  credibibty.  It 
would  be  attaching  a  ludicrous  importance 
to  tins  matter,  for  me  to  offer  any  stronger 
affirmation  than  my  word  of  honour.  How 
few,  or  I'o  .v  many  will  believe  that  word, 
must  depend  on  the  common  notions  of  my 
veracity ;  but,  supposing  me  conscious  that 
tliis  is  truth,  I  ask  if  1  have  not  a  right  to 
state  it I  am  your's,  very  truly, 

'  T.  CAMPBELL. 

'  Undo*,  Feb.  >2M,  1825. 
10,  Upper  Srymour  Street,  West: 


man  easily 
has  receive 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 

STANZAS. 

In  Imitation  t>f  Horace. 
.    Let  others,  foolish,  tulk  of  love. 
To  captivate  the  willing  fair} 
No  more  that  trifle  me  shall  move, 
Or  give  my  mind  one  gloomy  care. 

Young  Cupid,  throw  aside  thy  dart, 
Nor  vainly  use  the  killing  trade; 
For  needless  here  will  prove  thy  art, 
Wbere  no  impre»ioa  can  be  made. 

Long  praclis'din  the  little  wayi 

Which  lead  directly  to  the  heart, 
Twas  Laun't  charms, 'twas  Laura's  pruiie, 
That  to  my  soul  di  J  joy  i  in  part. 

No  other  wish  but  this  I  crav'd, 

To  be  possess'd  of  all  her  charms  ; 
The  greatest  danger*  I  d  have  brav'd, 
Nor  fear'd  a  rival's  fierce  alarms. 

But  how  mistaken  is  our  bliss. 

When  we  in  woman  put  our  trust : 
They,  sauting,  yield  a  tempting  kiss, 
But  faithless  prove  to  him  that's  jest. 


Adieu,  then,  all  the  senseless  pleitore 

That  in  female  f<jnns  we  take ; 
All  we  gain  is  empty  treasure, 

'  For  every  woman  is  «  ruke.'      i  c  r 

as  outlaw's  DEA111. 

Dark  '*  the  night,  and  Mack  cloud*  \iv*t 
O'er  spriy-WTUhed  rock  and  mots-grown  to*w  j 
But  yet  on  yonder  bsuk  there  lies 
A  figure  who  oulfrowns  the  skies : 
Cold  is  the  night,  the  damp*  are  chill) 
But  his  lone  heart  is  colder  still. 
See  where,  at  length,  the  struggling  moon 
Surmounts  olis  uring  clouds-    Now  soon 
All  will  be  silvered  in  her  light, 
And  sabie  scenes  exchanged  for  bright ; 
A  quivering  ray  beams  on  bis  eye,— 
Mark  you  its  rolling  agony; 
His  checks  ate  bl  ui  :lied  with  hue  of  death. 
Clenched  a:e  his  teeth  and  low  his  breath 
Mark !  heaid  you  not  a  groan  arise, 
In  trembling  murmur  to  the  skies ; 
On  that  Mme  sigh  an  outcast's  soul- 
Broken  its  chain— to  heaven  it  stole,  a  x«  v. 

FINS  ARTS. 

EXHIBITION   OF  THE  SOCIETY  OF  BBITIW 
ARTISTS,  SUFFOLK  ST  BEET,  FALL 
MALL  XAST. 

The  second  exhibition  of  this  infant,  but  pro- 
mising institution,  will  open  to  the  public  on 
Monday ;  and,  if  any  proof  were  wantme.  of 
the  progress  of  the  fine  arts  in  this  conutry, 
and  the  necessity  there  was  for-  a  n?w  gal- 
lery, open  to  every  department  of  the  ait, 
the  success  of  the  Society  of  British  Amsts 
would  supply  it  Commenced  ai  a  sister 
institution  (not  a  rival  or  competitor,  save  in 
exertion  to  advance  tlie  fbe  arts)  to  the 
Iloyal  Academy  and  British  Institution,  it 
rallied,  in  a  few  short  mouths,  such  a  butb- 
ber  of  artists  and  jwtroos  of  art,  as  to  erect 
the  finest  galleries,  for  the  display  of  picture*, 
in  town,  and  to  fill  them  with  the  produc- 
tions of  living  British  artists. 

The  second  year's  exhibition  will,  we  fetl 
confident,  meet  with  increased  patronage 
and  support.  It  contains  upwards  of  seven 
hundred  works  of  art,  in  tile  varii  us  bran  .-bo* 
<>f  oil  painting,  water-colour  drawings,  sculp- 
ture, architecture,  &c.  We  ha\e  neither 
time  nor  space  to  dwell  on  tlie  nspecuvi' 
pictures,  but,  when  we  say  that  Northcole, 
lleaphy,  Holland,  Linton,  Martin,  Haydon, 
Glover.  Sharp,  Cartwright,  Stai.field,  Meyer, 
Miss  Sharplei,  Nasmyth,  Rossi,  and  the 
Henniugs,  with  a  host  of  other  emjneat  ar- 
tists, hav8  distinguished  themselves  in  their 
respective  walks,  we  shall  do  sufEcent  to  ex- 
cite public  interest,  and  cause  our  readers 
to  expect  a  treat 

Martin  has  a  picture  of  singular  grauJeuf, 
the  Creation.  Uofland  has  some  beauufol 
landscapes.  Linton  has  a  fine  cowpo''l>on' 
Delos,  the  subject  taken  from  the  A'.nn  l.ar  J 
a  most  delightful  view  of  The  Yale  and  Lakes 
of  Keswick,  in  Cumberland.  Glover's  UUs- 
wnter  is  a  fine  picture,  and  Cartwright  has  a 
sweet  view,  the  Mole  Head  at  Santa  Mama, 
sunset.  John  Burnett,  the  celebrated  tor 
graver,  has  an  excellent,  portrait  in  oil  fibe 
first  he.  ever  painted,  we  believe)  of  Mr. 
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The  veteran  Nortbcote  exhibits  a  fine  paint- 
sn{  of  a  striking  incident  in  the  life  of  the 
F.aperor  of  Russia,  when  his  majesty  reco- 
ma  a  pea-ant  apparently  drowned  — 
TW  is  a  charming  candle light  scene  of  a 
jKulenian  reading,  in  which  the  light  is 
admirably  managed  Then  there  are  groups 
"Cram*,  which,  though  hanging  head  down- 
*irl,  any  cockney  would  fire  at  on  the  1st 
September,  and  such  a  larder  of  Christmas 
htt  as  would  make  any  poor  autlior's  mouth 
mtt.  In  sculpture  the  Hennings  have  some 
ritwr  things,  but  of 
1  anon. 


THE  DIORAMA. 

T«h  splendid  exhibition,  which  neither 
inaabhes  in  exciting  surprise  or  attraction, 
» ;ust re-opened  to  die  public.  The  view  of 
Wot  Harbour  has  been  withdrawn,  and  a 
new  new,  by  moonlight,  of  Ilolyrood  Chapel 
au  been  substituted.  The  change  is  much 
' »  the  better,  ami  we  shall  be  surprised  if 
•be  new  view  does  not  prove  one  of  the  great- 
's! favourites  that  has  been  presented  in  this 
wrd  and  beautiful  exhibition.  Reserving, 
Werer,  a  more  detailed  description  until 
*e  have  paid  the  Diorama  another  visit,  we 
wall  merely  remark,  that  the  beautiful  view 
of  dartres  Cathedral  is  retained. 

THE  DRAMA. 

r  new  our  great  theatres  less  active 
Hi  t  >y  have  beeu  lately  ;  it  is  true  that 
.'ion  supported  one  house,  and  Miss  Foote 
'•'»  n'.itr  (thanks  to  their  peccadillos)  and 
''it  the  Oratorios  filled  up  another  night  in 
r#  »«k  ;  yet  surely  we  might  have  been 
^tfd  with  a  new  farce,  if  not  a  comedy. 


mm  the  theatres  opened  for  the  season. 
Kvv  I*rsen  knows  that  a  comedy  or  a  farce 
m  t*  brought  out  with  little  or  no  expense, 


•«  do  think,  in  justice  to  dramatic  wri- 
^thjt  they  should  afford  them  more  frc- 
n  -  ^t  opportunity  of  trying  their  talents  be- 
^"nhe  public.  The  melodrama  of  Puss  in 
'taucost  upwards  of  20001-  in  producing  it, 
n  lived  hut  a  single  night.  Elliston  has 
ijt  ^ualiy  ex  pensive  pieces  damned.  What 
*  ^irn  of  competition  would  a  sum  like  this 
"ote  among  dramatists,  did  they  know  they 
■"scid  have,  what  Englishmen  only  want, 
'  i  dor  stage  and  no  favour.'  Speaking  of 
Umoa  reminds  us  that  he  has  a  new  melo- 
*im  in  hand,  founded  on  that  cxhausfless 
"■W,  the  .Arabian  MgklM.    We  hope  Mr. 

has  not  been  foolish  enough  to  attempt 
■  'wind  thing  of  the  sort.  His  Knchantrd 
'  *«'.-  uiijfiit  to  convince,  hun  tii  a  hj|  i.iknt 
*•  not  lie  this  way,  at  least.  We  had  al- 
forgotten  to  state,  that  Mrs  Inch  In  Id's 
^spid  comedy  of 4  Wives  as  they  were,  and  I 
i*ids  as  they  are,'  has  been  renewed  at  Co- 
"W-Garden  Theatre ;  but  nothing  but  the 
"'raowo  of  Miss  Footc  could  make  it  tole- 
«st 

Madame  Catalani's  last 


celebrated  Madame  Szymanousky,  who  has 
recently  come  to  towu.  This  lady,  who  i< 
first  pianist  to  the  Empress  of  Rusua,  and 
has  astonished  all  Europe  by  her  talents, 
gave  four  concerts  last  year  in  1-ondon, 
which  were  attended  by  all  the  rank  and  fa- 
shion in  the  metropolis. 


to  suffocation.  We 
however,  that  it  will  not  be  her  last 
appearance  in  England. 
TV  conceits  of  Madame  Catalani  will  be 
^'wrdfd,  «e  xmdentand,  by  these  ef  the 


A  sebils  of  tables,  by  C.  II.  Sanders,  Esq. 
of  the  Royal  Engineers,  in  which  the  weights 
and  measures  of  Trance  are  reduced  to  the 
English  standard,  will  be  published  in  a  few 
days. 

The  author  of  '  Smiles  and  Tears'  is  pre- 
paring for  the  press  a  second  series,  w 
will  appear  in  the  course  of  the  spring. 

The  Last  Days  of  Lord  Byron  is  the  title 
of  a  work  which  Captain  Parry,  of  Lord  By- 
ron's brigade,  who  was  with  him  at  his  death, 
and  possessed  his  confidence  in  life,  means 
to  publish  in  a  short  time.  The  account 
which  he  gives  of  the  death  of  his  friend  ts 
said  to  be  calculated  to  add,  if  any  thing 
could  add,  to  the  national  regret  for  his  loss  ; 
and  to  excite  feelings  even  stronger  than 
surprise,  at  the  conduct  of  some  persons  con- 
nected with  Lord  Byron. 

Early  in  April  will  be  published,  a  Com- 
plete Treatise  on  Kail-Roads,  their  Necessity, 
Advantages,  History,  and  Description:  ac- 
companied by  a  great  variety  of  original 
experiments  on  steam-carriages,  8cc.  ice.  with 
numerous  drawings  and  plans,  &c.  ice.  By 
Nicholas  Wood,  Esq. 

A  sort  of  theological  review  has  appeared 
in  Rome  under  the  title  of  Gumude  EccJni- 
atlico,  two  numbers  of  which  have  already 
been  published.  It  professes  to  give  a  rea- 
soned analysis  of  all  new  works  on  the  subject 
of  religion,  whether  for  or  against  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Catholic  church;  and  it  will 
also  contain  the  decrees  and  judgments  of 
the  sacred  college  in  matters  ecclesiastical. 

Among  the  literary  on-dits  of  the  day,  it 
appears  that  the  Twenty-ninth  of  Mav,  an 
historical  novel,  now  in  the  press,  which  has 
excited  much  curiosity,  will  be  confined  to 
the  description  of  what  happened  in  London, 
at  Whitehall  and  Windsor,  on  the  memo- 
rable day  of  the  Restoration,  when  the  arrival 
of  Charles  le  Debonnaire  suddenly  dispelled 
the  national  gloom,  and  all  was  banquetting, 
revelry,  and  joy.  These  volumes  will  be 
succeeded  by  a  continuation  of  the  history  of 
that  extraordinary  reign — a  subject  we  should 
think  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  descriptive 
powers  of  the  pen  of  the  author  of  Wine  and 
Walnuts. 

A  contrivance,  invented  by  Mr.  Sperring, 
of  Buckland,  near  Frome,  to  relieve  the 
wheel-horse  of  a  two-wheel  carriage  going 
down  hill,  was  tried  at  Frome  on  the  0th  in- 
stant, before  several  scientific  gentlemen  and 
others,  and  found  to  answer  the  purpose  to 
their  entire  satisfaction.  It  takes  the  whole 
weight  from  the  horse's  back,  without  re- 
moving  the  load  ;  and  very  much  retards  the 
motion  of  carriages,  without  being  in  any 
way  connected  with  the  wheels.  It  is  very 
simple  in  its  construction,  and  may  be  ml-  j 
tered  at  the  top  or  bottom  of  the  hill  in  a  few  < 


seconds,  with  great  ease ;  it  may  also  be  dis- 
engaged from  the  carriage  in  two  minutes. 

New  TiuoryifVisiM.— For  the  last  cen- 
tury, at  least,  the  rethw,  or  membrane  which 


lines  the  bottom  of  the  eye,  has  been  uni- 
formly assumed  by  metaphysicians,  mathe- 
maticians, and  physiologists,  as  the  seat  <  f 
vision.  M.  Lenot,  an  officer  of  a  royal 
engineer  corps,  in  a  volume  which  he  firs 
recently  published  in  Paris,  has  started  a 
new  opinion ;  and  contends  that  the  vitrtovt 
humour  is  the  seat  of  the  impression  of  lumi- 
nous rays.  He  denies  that  tnere  is  any  direct 
proof  of  the  popular  opinion,  that  our  ideas 
of  external  objects  are  derived  from  in 
of  them  painted  on  the  retina.  He  i 
that  the  retina  is  pierced  l»y  numerous  vt^.*, , 
that  in  many  animals  this  membrane  is  folded, 
and  consequently  that  its  surface  is  irregular, 
and  incapable  of  conveying  clear  and  distinct 
impressions  to  the  mind.  Those  who  sup- 
pose the  retina  to  be  the  immediate  seat  of 
vision,  he  adds,  have  never  been  able  to 
explain  the  power  we  possess  of  adapting  the 
eye  to  different  distances ;  and  he  announces 
that  his  hypothesis  has  led  to  the  discovery 
of  a  methetnatical  law  for  the  estimation  of 
distances,  and  the  real  and  i 
tude  of  bodies. 


WlfXlT  METKOUOUMiU  :AI.  JOl'RXAL. 
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THE  BEE, 

OR,  PACTS,  FANCIES,  AND  RECOLLECTIONS. 
a  sexton's  EPITAPH, 
Suppntfd  to  be  inaeribed  on  the  tail-i<oa«. 
1  toll'd  the  bell  to  ring  for  all 
Drought  hither  underneath  the  pall ; 
Now  dead,  so  rhanged  is  the  decree, 
The  bell  is  t*id  to  ring  for  roe. 

Your  name  is  Miu  Crow,  it  is  true, 
And  htrott  miss  I  sometimes  may  see; 

But  so  i 
Are  never  •  cross 

ENIGMA. 

In  Rome  I  dwell 
Toe  pope  knows  i 
And  1  am  I 

lu< 


THE  KEW  AMERICAN  PRESIDENT. 

In  Eden's  day — the  present  day. 
One  law  of  Nature  seems  to  guide ; 

Americans  secured  Ihcir  Clay, 

And  made  an  Adam  (a)  to  preside.  :  n  r. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Sonnets  to  Chanty  in  our  next ;  when  we  are 
promised  a  Ramble  fiotn  Asoiodeus. 

A  pedestrian  Trip  to  Cambridge  is  intended 
for  insertion. 

8  n'l  articles  are  good,  but  we  have 
already  so  large  a  slock  of  such  materials  on 
hand,  that  we  cannot  increase  it  on  his  terms. 


SOS 

 . 


THE  MTEIIAHY  CHRONICLE. 


M'tH*  p*fhlUhc*4  rinee 
A«  count  nf  th*  Gr*m)  Mu 

»1»  io  England,  t 


our  faiaf  notUr  —  f"r  ivae'i 
iic-»l  Festival  at  York.  rept. 
Roc  and  Prx>|{re**  of  Niui* 
iy»1  4to  plate.. Sf.  'J»  —Tbe 
I  the  tWlrothine,  fr.»m  Tieck.  P* — Hiatory 
of  Urk,  3  »oli.*tt>  *.  4i. — Journal  of  an  Eailr.  S  volt. 
— Percieai*  Hr.lory  of  Italy-.  2  eala  30.  — «owi  is 
P»!r*tiiie,  a  liiimatK  *krtch,a*  — White"*  C»m|iendnim 
■>fth*  Hr*r*«j  Peenure.  7a— D»«  Eateban,  "f  the  Mar 
tnuirt  of  a  S|uiiiaid,  3  vol*  77 1  — Raalitt'*  Select  Poet* 
.  f  Orrnt  Britain,  l."a.— Life  of  Schiller,  10.  &./ —  |>oa- 
*Ua  <ni  the  AdvaaKvmrut  of  Society  m  Kaowledwr  and 
Behfwo.  ft.  —  ImpreMlon*  of  tb«  Heart,  3a  rW  —Every- 
Day  Occurrence*, L2  .  >->Ia  Ms  —  Colrpihaun  oil  IVnmn**, 
14.  —Oliver'!  Critical  Grammar  of  Ilia  P.nirliah  Lnn 


III  a  fear  day*.  3  volume*.  I 

'T'ALES,  by  die  0*HARA  FAMILY: 

■»      cnolainin*;  Cnkiasr*  of  Ike  Bill-Hook,  tbe 

rVlci.ci,  ,n.l  J..I11.  Oa«. 
r   ..nr.*  (arW.  Simpkio  and  R.  Maaahell,  Stair**' 

era'  Hall  Court,  l.uJ^atc  Strrat. 


OOCFKTY  OP 
M    SIFFOIK.  STKI 


BHITISU  ARTISTS, 
SCFFOLK  STREET.  PALL  MALL  EAST. 
The  "ECOND  ANKUAL  EXHIBITION  for  the  Sal* 
«1  the  M  u.a»  of  Uniiit  Arii*a  «f  I  be  Hinted  Kingdom, 
w.ll  OPEN  to  tbe  Public  on  MON  DAY  next,  at  Twelve 
o'Ckxfc.  W.  LINTt>N. Serretaij. 

Admittance.  One  Shllliuc-OuJogua,  On*  SlnUing. 
Tb*  AJKNUAL  DINNER  will  tat  held  thia  D»y.  in 
ic  OaHerie*.  where  Treketa  may  be  had,  £1.  I*  each 


EST 


ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  FOR  SPANIARD'S. 
Tli'a  day  ia  l<nb|iabed.  by  R.  Acker  maun.  Mraod,  lb, 
bwirda, 

RAMATTCA  INULRSA:  an  English 

Grammar  belac  tbe  tVat  that  baa  yet  .itemed 

U  fac  ill  late  the  arnuiaitian  of  tmrliah  hv  kV" 
By  D  JOSE  D£  CKCTLLU. 
Piofeaaor  of  tbe  Spanish  Language  in  ' 


G1 


Till,  day  t*  pnhliahed.  In  |«*t  Sto  price  I 

TPHE  PrfTL'RFS:  THE  BrTKlim 
'      INO;  Nneela,  translated  from  tbe  Grrutu  a 
j  *>«■*•  Tieek. 

1      PriuUdfocOen  B  Wiailtake*.  A*e  v  .  .  l**e 

i  Thi.  any  it  pebliabrrr,  in  three  rnta  INnta.  yrice  I* 
beard*. 

APIiEP  at  the  PILGRIMS  in  itiM. 
A  Tale  of  Olden  Time*. 

r,Ave-\ 


Bv  the  aamr  Autknc.  mav  b*  had. 

La  GASTRONOMI A  2  lo.  PLACEKES  4*  la 
a  Poem,  in  four  Canto.    Prica,  in  .beep.**. 
Ou  the  lft  of  April  will  be 
N«         of  VARlElltDES  6 

^v^MmeSvsmMkh  «.  ciencias  >  artes. 

Sa.  i.l 


Dedicated,  by  perial«awoa, la  tbe  Km;. 

MILTON'S  PARADISE  LOST,  Ulns- 
trated  by  JOHN  MARTIN,  Eaq- 
The  firnt  Part  of  lhl«  Tl'  irk  '•%  wnr  leaiy.  The  anb- 
yaclaof  tb*  Plate,  in  I  be  Quarto  Bditioa  ana— The  rail 
.tflb*  Relrel  Anatel.  and  ISawivuantiinat:  and  in  the  Oc- 
t  .in  Etlitwu— The  Fall  of  tbe  Rebel  Ana^la  and  SaUn 
Rouvmr  the  Fallen  Angela. 

■         Proipectuiea  may  be  bad.  and  Specimen,  of  the 
P  :<  i.- ...... ,.   (  the  Hublialwia 

RETSf  ll-S  DESIGNS  to  Tbe  FIGHT  of  Ihe  DRA- 
GON, by  Schiller 

Mr  Henry  iaWii.  w»w  Enarravirnr,  hi  Outline. »  Se- 
rle*  of  W.teen  Dewicna.  by  iULch,  lo  illaatrate  Scbil- 
ler-a  Ballad  of  Toe  F  tfbt  ■  f  tbe  Dragon.    Tbe  Firat 
inx  four  Knuiarinp,  will  b«  ready  in  a 


Part,  roule.unax  four 
few  d.ya. 
PrinladfotSar 


rtimn*  Pi 


O  Old 


Of  «ah»ni  may  I*  had, 
9CHILLFR  S  B.SIavl  nf  fftd^ia.  or  Uat  Road  to  the 
Iron  Fouodrv,  withe>«;!it  lUaalialrea  deMguaby  Kel*ch. 
euarayed  by  Henty  Mwaa,  <»u  .Ho.  price  ria. 
9«  «.  in  ear*.  ■ 


Th-..  day  i.  luililuhr  J,  p»ce  la.  Gd. 

LK(  TURK  on  the  IMfe 


ALF 
and 

and  COM M ERI  E  r,.,l  befWllie  Brialol  Pbiloaopbiral 
and  Ltleawy  So«>eiy,  .a>  Tti'iraday,  Fab.  10.  IITOi  to. 
Kctbrr  with  an  Ahttracl  nf  the  Pimtucr  of  the  Revenue 
of  tbe  United  Kingdom,  in  U)e  yeaia  cuded  Jan  o.  ItBI. 
aiol  Jan  4,  l»>. 

Bv  CHARLES  I'OPK.  Eaq. 
A  Meaalan  at  tbaBaciaijr. 
I  .mdop    publ'thod  by 
..I  auM  by  alt  BoaAaellei*. 


Jual  pubjia4ie«l, 

>  ELIUAU VANC  EMRNT :  or.  EXTRA- 

ORDINARY  TRANSITION*  fn«i  OR<scVRITV 


Irlied  in  tbe  LIVES  and  IIIS- 


to  GREATNESS 
TORY  of 
Adrian  FaaHh. 

•nr  Ba»ll. 
■  Tnliuue, 
rFifll., 
I  Ximenea, 
i.ian  >»i «ib.  . 
Ca/dnml  Waleer. 
IV.  t,uH  at  an 
Y..«lbfi.l  Mind. 

By  lb*  Author  of  Practical  Wivjon,.  itc.  kc.  avr. 
•  Tbia  Mile  eolome  meet*  wilh  onr  entire  approval 
Ibe  »«l-irct«  for  Ibe  l.  o^rapbical  akctcbea  are  n*  well 
ctraaen  a>  ibe  akrUhaa ara  wall  wnlUn     Many,  baairlet 
Ilia  ynuaa>  y*+i*Xu  aabaam  it  iaexpaeaaly  aiUraaaad. 
read  It  both  with  pleature  au:t  ad' 
Cuattr,  leilb  Sapl.  \  wi\. 
London :  Sold  by 

Coutl ;  HaU-Wd  and  So*,  nccadiUy  ; 


Thia  day  ia  |iubliabrd,  price  Cv  in  lioards 

QOMF.  IMPORTANT  ADVICE  to  the 

O  WORLD;  <>r,  like  only  CFflTAtN  and  *Tftr. 
way  to  tirenrnt  and  curtail  Ibe  DISEASES  incident  to 
the  HUMAN  BODY. 

By  JAMES  MORRISON,  Gent,  (not  a  duct  or  V 
With,  an  Acvunwt  nf  fhe  Anthor't  o«m  Caae  and  ttu  f- 
feniaft,  for  Thirty -tec  Ytara. 


Thia  day  ia  nubliahed.  <n  *uperfine  poet  ttu.  beautifully 
'  after  tbe  man. 


iner  of  c»ppcr-pf ate.  prica  ta  6j 

SOtTER'S  NEW  crPHERINO-BOOK. 
for  Baginnrr*.  conlaiaiiuf  tbe  K.t  L  F»ur  Rate*  af 
Aritlituettc,  aiuaple  aint  romnouod,  *y*tcau(icaily  ir- 
r*nc«d  Bv  R  W. 

Author  of  tt>e  New  Tab'raof  the  Sol.tr  flyatem 
A-KRYtethentmnn.  rlvtoa;  EIGHT  ANSWERS  to 
every  Sam,  correctly  worked  at  full  IvOftb.    Plica  4a. 

So  much  pain*  baa  been  taken  with  tltU  Book  of 
Aii.wer*,  that  Ihe  Author  can  almost  eoucb  for  there 
not  ka'na;  »  «n»l*  error .  and  he  ena;aaTe>ia  jriv*  certain 
premium*,  mentioned  in  tb*  1'iefeca,  U> any  Paipii  wbo 
may  dncoerr  an  rjror. 

London-,  printed  fiv  J.  S.mter.  *tcbnot  Library,  73. 
St,  !•.„•,, v          \  „d 


Thomia  Lord  Cromwell, 

S'ataa  P.fUi, 
Slauniello, 
Cardinal  Albcmui, 
Ur.  Fmnkllo. 
Riaoj  of  Sweden. 

rtbc 


-Literal 


price  jkt. 

SONNETS,  ».ul  Oaber   POEM  S 
By  D  I.  RICHARDSON. 
Printed  for  J.  and  G.  Underwood,  Jl,  Fleet  Street. 
'The  Sonnet*,  af  which  titer*  are  ttlirty.  ara  all 
nd  ao»*  of  I  ham  baaalrfal.  The 
ream."  a  blank  eerat  poem,  wbu  I,  follow* 
ia  in  a  higher  .train,  *nd  would  ar.reely 
bare  bean  Bttwnrthy  tlrarpea  of  Byrwa.' — Vlutatlily  M«- 
(.1  lie 

•  It  i*  lonjr.  inAeed,  aiare  we  hav*  nret  wMh  niTre  ex ■ 
rmbite  piece*  tbna  ase  ta  he  fan  ad  it*  Itot*  aohtma. 
Tbey  arc  ia.  aaoeral  I«r4*t*  wilh  leei  tm.  deiicncy, 
and  imagination  fn  addition  ta  bU  native  qut'iir*. 
laaa.  Mr.  It  rnordnan  to  iopaa.  ta  b«  vev*a>  a  deliffbrfwl 
*ea,nainlancr  with  Ipdaan  araaery,  il.ai  fnrat*  t«  at 
homely  Burope.iM»  a  noeel  cbami.-— Newaof  Literature, 

1  And  yet  there  are  nenont  whn.oader  inch  reatrai'iti 
Ibe  mm*  limit,  of  the  wMtnetL  prod  nee  awiae  very 
rlaarraHag  tliiawa,  an!  aminag  Ibr^e  wa  li-xlatenot  to 
rla.a  Mr  Riefaird*oni  aeernil  nf  hh  annuel*, aa  ...II  a* 
hi*  other  paeant,  are  hipliiy  vuarlie»l.  ami  breathe  of  na- 
ture *od  Rood  fee  Max  ' — Lretary  Ckraatcla. 

'  Many  af  the  aeparatr  poem*  evince  coaaideialde 
power*.' — Oriental  Heiald. 

'  Mr  RtebariKoo  baa  jn*t  frveaato that  vawrtda  valame 
of  m laeellauewi*  poena*,  many  af  whirh  |Ha**a**antich 
beauty.'— Star. 

•Wehaee  per*J*ed  a  roller  thru  of  heiotfnl  pn-ra* 
wrttteo  by  Mr,  Ricaiardtnn,  and.  In  r*xyn«neadt«> 
tbem  to  tbe  attention  of  oar  reader*,  bey;  to  ut nerve, 
that  want  of  mom  alone  prctentl  u*  from  Rlvlu(  ex- 
tract*, a*  aoaae  of  hi*  rrTMaaa*  are  af  a  raoal  cbaate  aad 
beautiful  drarripliua  —  Coiamow  Sanaa. 

'  A  brauliful  c  illactiim.'— Qlamow  Free  Pre**. 

«  Foe  •  beautlfol  ^»e«imea  nf  Ifreae 

!  Til  Plfwl,  aWtrtl. 


Thi*  day  1* 


1*j 


in  tlttno  price 
iiftb  Erlititia  of 

GALHfXANI'S  NFeW  PARIS  CI  IDE; 
or.  Stnnrrr  *  Com|a*niea  tbrmrgb  tbe  rrrart 

tln^rln  'lite*  Publ'ic' EbDce^^tn^t!!!"^^^'^!. 
lie  f*r  with  marry  mterratinif  Particular.  n«t  I*  tr 
(Mind  in  any  other  Wort  of  tbe  kind,  a  Directary  «f 
Tradauaaa.  kc  kc.  aaabell rabed  witii  a  Ma* and •»<«») 

'  l^u'edSbr  A.  »ad  W.  £ili*rua*i.  F*r*i«:  *»d  Oaa.  • 
Whtliaker,  Ave- Mart*  Lane,  l.owdo  .   


Thi*  day  t*  pntdiihed,  in  3  vol*.  Sto  pttce  f .'  ft 

TUB  HISTORY  of  PARIS,  frrnn  *• 
eartleat  Period  t*  tbe  pr**ea*t  Day;  rantatarot  a 
I>e*rriplioB  of  ila  Aalaqailie*,  Public  Baikbiiaa,  ■!. 
ReliKicui*,  Scienlitic.  and Cninmrrrial  lurtitut  ou..  »*» 
numrrmri  Hr»lorical  Part*  and  Atieedote.  bltbrrto  n» 
t>nbli*tMM,  tending  to  tllaatmt*  th*  drderwat  Erw  » 
French  Hialory.  particalariy  the  eventful  pervad  r«f  tli« 
Revolution.  To  which  it  added,  an  AppraWiV  coalira- 
in*  a  Notice  af  live  Church  of  St  Detiaw,  *a  Ae«w»t 

UrO. 


Tin*  day  ii  pulduhed,  io  ■  **!».  poet  Bid.  prUe  H*. 

EV  E R  V-D AY    OCCiniRENC t."5. 
•Tritu*.etem^.or-lrtUrr».dltct•.*c»T.*.•  , 

Jkt%**»*V. 

London ;  printed  for  Chatlea  KnigliL  Pall  Mail  £-L 


Jsat  pobfwbed,  in  one  vol.  R»n,  w.tb  a*  erHfraved  TUl' 
paaje.  ami  Antoveraptia,  prke  Ikt- 

THE  DIARY  of  HENRY  THONfiE.  » 
Chaplain  aa  bmnl  tbe  Ensliali  aJilpa  Ar*at**c. 
Briatol,  ami  Roval  Oak,  from  1673  to  WW;  cmtW 
a  Narrative  tbe  Expedition  .-,•„.<  Tripati,  ia  t 
ueaeriptkMi*  of  tire  **o*t  re  mart  a  lata  plteea  at  *l 
tlae  vvaaeU  loucUed.  ami  curiou*  aletaila  of  the  -**ua*rM 
and  diwiptineof  tbe  Navy  in  tbe  Time  of  Ch*rW*ll 
Now  mat  pablbdieil  lioia  the  f>t*rioal  M* 
wilbaa  Accnanl  of  the  Amour,  aad  coptn 
c.l  and  Explanatory  Note*,  i>flerimr  many 
; 


e»e  labewi*.  tea  the 
->  8li**>ld  Iri*. 


Tiaiaday  ia  publlahiad.  priced,  bemnd  in 

A COMPENDIUM  of  die  BK1TWI 
PEERAGE.  rr«.talnm|r  tli**!orrM»we*.C»e'l^ 
Re»d..nrra.  Trite*,  Odirta  Civil  and  M . liter y.  an*  l«- 
irrua-iitiatie*,  of  tbe  Two  preaetit  General  ioav  »rra«*" 
:rlpl.M)M .rally  in  a  labntar  faarm  ;— with  an  AKarndn 
rrmapnarnarLwIarrf  Artfabtobeaavaaal  Ha«h«psC>-ri* "» 
•e*  allied  In  Ibe N.abilily  ;  Sanumea of  P.-r« a.  T.u*»* 
t'eer*  Elde.t  Soot;  Kni*;hta  af  Ibe  Gart*r.TuW*.r»' 
St.  Paltte*.  t  Knight*  Grand  Crwnr*  and  Oxnrairv»m 
«M  the  UaUi ,  Ila.  VV.jei.ty  a  Miniat.ta;  Table  of  fM*. 
dtui);  Danmelii  nn:l  Cre.1.  «ud  Motloa  of  the  fr'r. 
Be  Cll  \ftLES  WHITE.  E«i. 
London t  printed  for Cherlr*  Knight,  Pall  MaH  E**t 

On  the  Slat, 

TMIE  AJ.B11U,  No.  VIII.   The  follov 
iilioric  n*|  P.iprt*  foam  p-aita>ftkeC**il*trt«  - 
Ai.atbM  Two,-*Mey fa  Mr  Andrew*—  Tn*  Lt'-ralare 
Ipe  New  Wawid— O.r  Beaatb— A.eeVent  Allaei  a  and  far 
bef  wrtbr  RcTi.|uti«u— Wilfnl.  BeeetrT — Jaalm  K**"'* 
-Iti.l:-— A  Ornnaii  f  Note  Book -on  E^rhmd—  Ma  \ 
pabenrt  It.ijr.'ca.nrla.Ud  -Retain  of  Fraa«la  tar • 
from  Ca|.ti»ity-Recol.crtion*  of  0&!V>*d-k»lbc' 
Parr   Coanpfafnt  of  a  Scbo.d-Ml.tr***— C*ntr«  1) 
Cervante*  in  Alftera— Crruntiv  Curate— Ru  oed  til 
(ioocludail  .— W  ltd  Water  Pood— Tbe  Batb  Maa(c*u 

C"   P„nl.lr,:Ji„.|rrt.  HI,  NrrW^-: 
ua  bad.  No.  1  to  7.  4*  em*. 


T'.  a  paper  t.  puldi.Ucn  e»rty  r»B**turd*y(  price  04. ;  or  10J.  tf  pottfaee;  OanoHy  and  Forauyu  Reader*  may  Uave  Uie undamped  ealilroa  ia  MaaptkU or  t*u»rt*rt«  P»rtv 


t>nd*n,  Poblrabaai  l.y  faavialaan.il.  Surrey  StreeLHtraaJ,  wlaare  i 

■  ill-man,  r*at.Har.iQd,  i  iiton  iHfrrrt,  Miuwtir^n  t  t»nmn  x.  1,0  ,  iei9ig< *w ,  iua  »j  %\\  noo».«*f>ifn  ani 
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w  a  Notice  of  the  CAurch  of  St. 
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dermd  from    Official  Sources,  Sec.  SfC. 
3  vols.  8vo.  pp.  1564.    London  and  Paris, 
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Wihave  copied  the  whole  of  this  title,  which, 
though  km«,  is  not  out  of  proportion  to  the 
ate  and  value  of  the  work ;  and  yet,  consider- 
ing the  quantity  of  letter-press  it  contains, 
few  worts  of  the  present  day  are  published 
y>  cheap.    A  few  yean  rwp  France  was,  so 
as  its  people  and  customs  are  concerned, 
almost  a  terra  incognita  to  Englishmen  ;  we 
were  assiduously  taught  to  hate  and  despise 
n  OTd  a*  too*.    That  the  Fnach  were  slaves 
i  shoes,  that  one  Englishman 
ten  Frenchmen,  and  that  they 
were  our  natural  enemies,  appeared  to  be  an 
•ssential  part  of  our  creed,  from  which  it  was 
baOe  better  than  treason  to  dissent.    A  peace 
i  years,  a  free  and  uninterrupted  mttr- 
betweeu  the  two  countries,  and  a 
pretty  general  acquaintance  with  the  French 
tannage,  bare,  however,  done  much  in  dis- 
pelling thaw  prejudices,  which  were  not  only 
uSXzal  but  unjust.  Indeed,  the  tide  seemed 
for  some  time  to  have  set  in  an 
dwectwra,  and  we  were  in  danger 

^^uT1'  StudVf  ^customs, 
fabits,  and  bluntness,  for  French  fashions, 
It  was  then  that  our 
loe  Grimaldi,  sang  with  so  much 

*  London  now  is  out  of  town ; 
Who  in  Englarul  tarries  ? 
Who  can  bear  to  linger  there, 
When  all  the  world 's  in  Paris  V 
But  although  a  trip  to  France  was  no  more 
*  of  than  a  t/ip  to  Highgate,  yet,  with 
prion  of  a  '  Picture  of  Pans'  and  a 


Trench 


in  magazines,  the 
who  did  not  cross  the  Chan- 
had  few  means  of  judging  of  the 
metropolis.  This  is  the  more  re- 
markable, as  the  history  of  the  capital  of  any 
Vragdovn  is  in  some  degree  that  ofthe  cation, 
-M  Paris  is  so  rich  in  architecture  and  insti- 
tutions, and  the  manners  and  customs  of 
'j  inhabitants  differ  so  much  from  those  of 
'he  British  metropolis, 


expected  some  person  to  have  become  the 
historian  of  the  I  rench  capital  before  this  time. 

At  length  the  task  has  been  undertaken, and 
executed  with  no  ordinary  share  of  ability,  by 
the  author  of  die  volumes  before  us,  who  has 
no  occasiou  to  beg  indulgence  for  his  labours, 
which  lie  modestly  does  in  a  brief  preface. 
He  states,  truly  enough,  that  no  similar  work 
has  ever  appeared  on  the  subject,  and  says, 
we  believe  truly,  that  '  the  materials  have 
been  selected  from  authors  of  the  highest 
reputation,'  adding  that '  no  small  pains  have 
been  taken  to  a -em.  mi  the  truth  relative  to 
points  upon  which  a  difference  of  opinion 
exists.'  In  order  to  have  as  correct  an  ac- 
count as  possible  of  the  present  state  of  the 
public  establishments  in  Pans,  the  author  has 
procured  information  from  the  best  and  most 


and  who,  escaping  the  swords  of  their  enemies, 
established  a  settlement  on  the  banks  of  die 
Seine.  The  Senones,  a  powerful  nation,  who 
yielded  to  them  a  terntory  of  some  ten  or 
twelve  leagues,  are  supposed  to  have  im- 
posed on  them  certain  conditions.  The 
Seine,  in  traversing  th»  limited  territory, 
formed,  at  the  point  where  Paris  is  now 
situated,  five  islands,  die  largest  of  which 
was  selected  by  the  Parisians  as  their  for- 
tress. It  received  the  name  of  Luteee  or 
Ijtucotece,  and  afterwards  was  called  Isle  dr. 


la  Cite.    The  fortress  had 


walls,  and 


The  work  commences  with  an  account  of 
the  origin  and  foundation  of  Paris,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  describe  its  state,  and  trace  its  history, 
under  the  Romans,  Franks,  and  the  Capetian 
dynasties,  down  to  the  present  period.  The 
more  immediately  desenptive  part  here  com- 
mences with  the  ecclesiastical  history  and 
account  of  the  churches,  convents,  monaste- 
f  es,  &C.  The  .  fini  li  I  ttr-t  ItiWM  !  M 
second  include*  an  historical  and  descriptive 
account  of  the*  royal  and  other  palaces,  gar- 
dens, the  public  buildings,  hotels  ancient  and 
modern,  the  scientific  institutions,  charitable 
institutions  and  prisons,  libraries  and  mu- 
seums, theatre*,  public  gardens,  Ice.  The 
third  volume  contains  an  account  of  die  royal 
manufactories,  markets,  slaughter-houses,  Sue. 
the  places  and  triumphal  arches,  rivers,  aque- 
ducts, fountains,  bridges,  quays,  city  walls, 
bouh  v.u.l-,  >tr.  as, catacombs,  cemetru  s,&c. 

Such  are  the  heads  of  some  of  the  main 
subjects  so  admirably  treated  of  in  these 
volumes;  they,  however,  necessarily  branch 
out  into  many  others,  all  of  which  are  de- 
scribed with  accuracy  and  minuteness.  The 
work  is  one  of  fact,  and  not  of  dissertation. 
From  the  intimate  acquaintance  the  author 
displays  with  his  subject,  we  feel  almost  con- 
vinced that  he  is  a  Frenchman;  and  yet  there 
is  a  straight-forward  John  Bullishness  about 
the  work,  which  would  make  us  half  dispute 
our  own  conviction. 

In  the  introduction  the  author  gives  a 
rapid  but  succinct  view  of  die  history  of  the 
Freuch  metropolis,  leaving,  however,  the 
more  striking  events  of  a  local  character  to  be 
narrated  m  the  <f  "^cription  of  the  places  with 
which  they  are  associated.  Rejecting  the 
ingenious  fiction  of  those  who  ascribe  the 
origin  of  Paris  to  the  prince  of  that  name 
who  cM-ai-ii  the  sucking  of  Troy,  DOI  author 
ascribes  its  foundation  to  the  Parisii,  who 
are  supposed  to  have  been  natives  of  Belgium, 


was  only  defended  by  the  course  of  the  Seine. 
It  was  not  then  a  city,  for  the  Parish  dwelt 
in  huts  scattered  over  their  fields;  and,  when 
an  attac  k  was  apprehended,  they  retired  widi 
their  larailies,  provisions,  and  catUe,  into 
their  fortress,  where  they  built  huts  for  their 
temporary  accommodation.  Such  was  the 
humble  origin  of  the  Parisian  nation,  the 
extent  of  their  territory,  and  the  destination 
of  the  fortress  of  Luteee. 

At  the  time  of  the  Roman  invasion,  Gaul 
was  divided  into  sixty-four  tribes,  of  which 
the  Parisii  were  one.  They  had  thus  begun  to 
acquire  importance  ;  and,  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, their  town  of  Luteee,  which  had  in- 
creased considerably,  changed  its  name  for 
that  of  Paruii,  or  Paris.  It  now  became  a 
municipal  city,  and  had  its  onto  municipalis. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  Koman  power,  Paris 
had  two  palaces ;  and  its  growth  from  this 
time,  if  not  rapid,  was  at  least  regular.  Nu- 
merous antiquities,  evidences  of  the  Roman 
sway,  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  found 
in  France,  an  interesting  account  of  -which 
our  author  gives  in  a  note.    Paris  suffered 

of  the 

Danes'and  the  No 
ligious  and  political 
place  so  frequeuUy  in  the  early  part  of  the 
sway  of  the  Capetian  dynasty,  Paris  was 
often  the  scene  of  outrage  and  assassination. 
It  was  in  Paris  that  the  most  wanton  and 
bloody  massacre  ever  perpetrated  was  com- 
mitted, the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  of 
which  diere  is  a  well-written  and  circum- 
stantial account  in  these  volumes.  The  facts 
are  generally  known,  but  they  ought  never 
to  tie  forgotten.  iJunng  tins  ureaarul 
scene: — 

*  "  The  city,"  says  the  historian,  De  Thou, 
"  was  nothing  but  a  scene  of  horror  and  car- 
nage ;  ail  the  places  and  streets  resounded 
with  the  shouts  of  the  madmen  who  had  given 
Uiemselves  up  to  slaughter  and  pillage ;  from 
every  quarter  the  shrieks  of  the  wounded  and 
dying  met  the  ear.  Wherever  the  eye  turn- 
ed, it  fixed  upon  dead  bodies  dirown  out  of 
the  windows;  the  chambers  and  the  courts 
v,  ere  filled  v,  ith  the  slaiu,  whose  corpses  were 
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rimmed  through  the  kennels.  In  the  street* 
the  tide  of  blood  was  so  great,  that  it  flowed 
in  torrents :  in  short,  there  was  an 
rable  multitude  of  persons 
women,  and  children." 

'  Another  contemporary  writer  speaks  of 
this  day  as  follows :— "  Sunday  (Augusf  24) 
was  employed  in  murder,  violation,  and  pil- 
lage. The  streets  were  covered  with  dead 
bodies,  the  river  was  dyed  with  blood,  the 
(rates  and  entrances  of  the  kind's  palace  were 
stained  with  gore.  The  paper  would  w  eep, 
were  I  to  recite  the  horrible  blasphemies  ut- 
tered bythese  monsters,  these  incarnate  de- 
vils. The  uproar,  the  continual  report  of 
muskets  and  pistols,  the  lamentable  and  ter- 
rifying cries  of  thetormented,  the  shouting  of 
the  murderers,  the  twdies  cast  out  of  the  win- 
dows, and  the  sacking  of  more  than  sis  hun- 
dred houses,  may  present  to  the  reader's 
mind  the  picture  of  these  excesses,  and  the 
diversity  of  the  miseries  and  crimes.  The 
commissaries,  r.<y\:uns,ynartrnirrt,  and  dire- 
nirrt  of  Paris,  went,  with  their  subalterns, 
from  house  to  house,  wherever  they  thought 
Huguenots  might  be  fotmd ;  forced  the  doors, 
and  then  cruelly  massacred  all  who  fell  into 
their  hands,  without  regard  to  sex  or  age,  be- 
ing encourage  in  their  work  by  the  Dukes 
d'Aumale,  de  Guise,  and  de  "Never*,  who  ran 
about  the  streets,  crying,  "  Kill,  kill  every 
one  I  the  king  commands  it !''  Waggon- 
loads  of  the  dead  bodies  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  were  thrown  into  the*iver.  The 
court  of  the  Louvre  and  different  rparts  of  the 
city  streamed  with  blood." ' 

These  were  not  the  acts  <tf  insurgents 
throwing  off  their  allegiance.  Oh,  no;  the 
murders  were  committed  by  the  command 
of  the  fiend-like  King  Charles  IX.  at  the  in- 
stigation of  his  more  fiendish  mother,  Catha- 
rine de  Mcslicis,  and  was  to  them  a  feast, 
which  they  witnessed  with  transports  of  joy. 
The  king  even  assisted  in  the  massacre : — 

*  At  day-break,  Charles  IX.  placed  himself 
at  a  window  of  the  Hotel  du  Petit  Bourbon, 
which  projected  upon  the  bank  of  the  Seine, 
and,  with  carbines  charged  for  the  purpose, 
fired  upon  the  miserable  fugitives,  who,  hav- 
ing escaped  the  dagger,  were  swimming 
across  the  river  for  safety  ,  and,  to  encourage 
the  assassins,  he  incessantly  exclaimed: 
"Kill,  kill;  let  us  fire;  Mori**  I  they 
escape." 

'  By  an  unaccountable  error,  du  ring  the  revo- 
lution, an  inscription  was  fixed  at  the  balcony 
of  the  Salon  d'Apollon,  in  the  Louvre,  stat- 
ing, that  Charles  IX.  fired  upon  the  Protest- 
ants from- that  window.  Bonaparte,  when 
first  consul,  ordered  it  to  he  removed.' 

We  shall  not  follow  our  author  through 
the  remaining  part  of  his  introductory  his- 
tory, but  merely  observe,  that  his  sketches  of 
the  events  of  the  revolution  axe  slight,  but  ac- 
curate. He  does  justice  to  the  genius  of  Bo- 
naparte, while  he  condemns  Ins  ambition ; 
he  repeats,  however,  what  no  one  cm  deny, 
that '  Paris,  considered  in  relation  to  public 
establishments,  is  under  great  obligations  to 
Napoleon  Bonaparte.' 

The  descriptive  part  of  these  volumes  com- 
i  with  the  churches,  and,  first,  with  the 
Notre  Dame.    The  first 


Christian  church  built  in  Paris  was  about 
the  year  376.  The  origin  of  the  church  of 
Notre  Dame  is  lest  in  obscurity,  and,  leaving 
to  antiquaries  to  solve  the  mystery,  we  shall 
quote  an  account  of  some  customs  performed 
at  this  church  about  this  season  of  the  year . — 
'  In  1449,  some  notable  personages,  roas- 
ter-goldsmiths of  Paris,  agreed,  as  an  art  of 
devotion,  to  present  annually,  on  the  first  of 
May,  at  midnight,  a  May  before  the  princi- 
pal door  of 'this  church.  They  elected  a 
prince  for  one  year  only,  who  was  to  settle 
the  expenses  of  the  said  May. 

'  The  May  was  placed  on  a  pillar  in  the 
form  of  a  tabernacle,  in  the  several  races  of 
which  were  small  niches,  occupied  by  differ- 
ent figures  of  silk,  gold,  and  silver,  repre- 
senting certain  histories,  and  below  them 
were  explanatory  inscriptions  in  French 
verse.  The  May  remained  at  the  great  door 
from  midnight  tnl  afteT  vespers  the  next  day, 
when  it  was  transported,  together  with  the 
pillar,  before  the  image  of  the  Virgin  near 
the  choir,  and' the  old  May  of  the  preceding 
year  was  removed  into  the  chapel  of  St. 
Anne,  to  be  kept  there  also  a  year.  This 
ceremony  was  regularly  observed  till  1607, 
when  the  goldsmiths  presented  to'the  church 
a  triangular  tabernacle  of  wood,  very  curi- 
ously wrought,  in  which  three  paintings  were 
inclosed ;  these  paintings  were  changed  an- 
nually, and  the  old  ones  hung  up  in  the  cha- 
pel of  St.  Anne. 

'  Every  year,  on  Palm  Sunday,  the  clergy 
of  the  churches  and  villages  subject  to  the 
Hi«hop  of  Paris  having  assembled  at  Notre 
Dnme,  the  prelate,  attended  by  his  canons, 
•and  two  chevecion,  who  carried  the  shrine  of 
Saiat  Marcel,  joined  them,' and  they  went  to 
procession  to  the  church  of  St.  Genevieve, 
rhere  the  bishop  consecrated  the  palms  with 
tire  usual  prayers,  and,  when  the  service  was 
over, 'fbey  proceeded  by  the  Rue  St  Jacques 
to  the  Porte  tie  la  Cite,  or  the  Petit  CMtelet. 
All  the  houses  lure  were  covered  with  tapes- 
try, and  on  each  side  there  were  benches  for 
the  canons.  A  response  -having  been  sung, 
the  bishop  chanted  before  the  door  of  the 
prison  Attuiiite  portas,  anH,  entering,  deliver- 
ed and  brought  out  a  prisoner,  according  to 
custom,  who  followed  him  back  to  Notre 
Dame,  bearing  his  train.  The  canons,  sing 
ing  various  anthems,  entered  the  church  and 
I  dispersed. 

4  On  Maunday-Thursday,  in  Holy  Week, 
the  canons  of  Notre  Dame  -performed  the  ce- 
remony of -washing  the  feet  of  fifty  poor  men, 
to  each  of  whom  they  gave  four  denim. 
This  ceremony  was  called  Mandatum,  be- 
cause Jesus  Christ,  having  washed  the  Feet  of 
his  disciples,  said  to  them,  MattdtUtrm  novum 
do  vobix  *f  ditigati*  invirrm ;  and  these  words 
were  sung  during  the  service.  Moreover, 
from  the  first  Monday  in  Lent  to  Matmday 
Thursday,  the  priest  of  pie  week,  with  the 
deacon  and  sub-deacon,  whshed  the  feet  of 
thirteen  poor  men  •every  day,  except "Sunday, 
and  gave  to  each  of  them  four  demert.  The 
■priests,  deacon,  and  sub-deacon,  received  the 
same  sum  each,  and  three  chorister-boys, -who 
assisted,  had  each  one  drttit  r.  The  ceremony 
took  place  in  the  refectory,  at  the  beginning 
of  which;  towards  the  west,  along  the  wall, 


were  stones  hollowed  out  for  the  feet  of  &f- 
teen  poor  persons,  and  in  the  middle  of  each 
stone  was  a  hole,  through  which  the  w&ter 
ran  underground,  and  was  tost.  When  the 
Mandatum  was  concluded,  the  poor  men 
could  not  depart  till  they  had  joined  in  some 
prayers,  which  wert*  said  for  Kudes,  seventy- 
first  Bishop  of  Paris,  who  left  a  bushel  of 
corn  per  annum  to  support  this  charity  *,  and 
also  for  Maistre  Pierre,  sub-chanter  who  left 
a  perpetual  annuity  of  twenty  wis  Partus  for 
the  same  purpose. 

1  During  part  of  the  middle  age\  particu- 
larly in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  ceohirirj, 
a  very  extraordinary  ceremony,  called  File 
da  Feu*,  was  performed  annually  in  the 
church  of  Notre  Dame.  It  began  by  the 
Fete  &a  Sons  Dioera,  called  in  derision  File 
det  Diacre*  Soiilt,  which  was  celebrated  on 
the  26th  of  December,  the  fete  of  St.  Ste- 
phen, ancient  patron  of  th  is  church.  It  serv- 
ed as  a  prelude  to  the  File  det  fota,  the  ce- 
lebration of  which  commenced  en  the  1st  of 
January,  and  terminated  on  Twelfth-Day. 

*  In  the  first  /lie,  an  evitjue  da  /eat,  chosen 
from  among  the  deacons  and  sub-deacon*  of 
the  cathedral,  was  consecrated  with  tome  ri- 
diculous words  and  actions.  The  cknry 
then  walked  in  procession  •towards  the 
church,  carrying  the  mitre  and  crosier  before 
the  new  bishop,  who,  being  installed,  and 
seated  on' the  episcopal  throne,  pronouno'i 
his  benediction  wton  the  people  with  an  as- 
sumed gravity,  which  was  the  more  ridicu- 
lous, as  the  terms  of  the " 


opposite  of  a  blessing. 
1  The  ceremonies  of  t 


ceremonies  of  the  File  det  Tom  were 
even  more  extravagant  The  clergy  went  ir. 
procession  to  the  eveque  da  Jim,  and  con- 
ucted  Trim  with'  solemnity  to  the  church, 
where  his  entrance  was  announced  by  At 
ring  Tig  of  bells.  Upon  arriving  at  the  choir, 
he  placed  himself  on  the  bishop's  seat,  v/hen 
the  high  mass  began,  aud,  at  the  same  time, 
the  most  ridictilous  actions  and  most  scanda- 
lous scenes. 

'  The  clergy  appeared  in  different  cos- 
tumes, some  dressed  like  mountebanks;  others 
as  women,  their  faces  blackened  with  soot,  or 
covered  wkh  hideous  bearded  masks;  on 
which  account  this  and  similar  filet  ««r 
sometimes  called  Harbutoires. 

'Thus  disguised,  the  clergy  gave  them- 
selves up  to  all  sorts  of  folly  and  disorder. 
Some  sang  and  danced  during  the  celebra- 
tion of  mass ;  some  played  at  dice  even  upon 
the  ahar,  although  it  was  a  game  at  that  time 
strictly  prohibited ;  others  drank,  or  ate  soup 
and  sausages,  which  they  offered  to  the  offi- 
ciating priest,  without  suffering  him  to  take 
any ;  they  also  burnt  old  shoes,  the  smoke  ot 
which  they  caused  him  to  inhale  instead  oi 
incense. 

'  After  mass,  the  same  orgies  were  carried 
on  to  still  greater  excess,  and  were  nut  unfrt- 
quentiy  accompanied  by  quarrels  and  fight- 
i  ing.  At  length  the  jierformers  left  tl* 
church,  and  spread  themselves  through  the 
streets  ;  some,  mounting  on  scavenger*  cartv 
amused  themselves  with  throwing  dirt  upon 
the  crowd  which  followed  them ;  ethers, 
mixed  with  laymen,  ascended  a  sort  of s 
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'Many  attempts  were  nude  in  vain,  bysr>- J  It  appears  that  the  prisoners  were  lowered 
ber  tad  religious  people,  to  abolish  this  scan-  i  into  the  dungeon,  named  la  Fitti,  by  an 
dalous  exhibition.  It  was  condemned  by  se- ;  opening  contrived  in  the  vault,  in  the  same 
*tn!  council*,  and  proscribed  by  royal  ordi-  manner  as  a  bucket  descends  into  a  well. 


maces ;  but  it  continued  to  exist  until  the 
bnttntk  century,  and  appears  only  to  have 
r^n  way  before  the  progress  of  manners  and 

la  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  were  a  few 
sac*,  of  which  the  spoliation  of  1791  has 
m  left  the  slightest  vestige.  The  coronation 
jf  Bonaparte  by  Pope  Pius  VII.  took  place 
a  tab  church  on  the  3d  of  December,  1804, 
ad  oar  author  gives  a  very  ample  and  in- 
teresting account  of  this  august  ceremony. 
Jta,  pissing  for  the  present  from  the  churches 
9  the  prisons  (and  the  passage  was  quick 
ad  frequent  enough  formerly),  we  find  in 
taen  dreadful  proofs  of  the  barbarily  of  the 
ws  in  which  they'  were  constructed,  and 
^*red  to  exist ;  and,  first,  of  the  prison  of 
S*  chapter  of  Notre  Dame  :— 
'  The  jurisdiction  of  the  chanter  of  Notre 
extended  over  thfir  cloister  and  into 
<*  Roe  d' Arras,  near  the  Rue  St.  Victor.  The 
"Sews  of  their  court  were  a  bailiff,  a  lieu- 
tetsant,  a  nrocureur-fiscal,  (See.  The  precise 
aaaaoo  of  their  prison  is  unknown ;  it  ap- 
xm,  however,  to  have  been  in  the  cite,  not 
^  from  the  cathedral. 

'  h  the  year  1253,  the  chapter  levied  a 
*"«»7  contribution  upon  several  villages  be- 
'°a?iQK  to  them  in  the  environs  of  Paris, 
ft*  inhabitants  of  Chaienay  refusing  to  raise 
aratribuuon,  the  canons  caused  them  to 
"•'  apprehended,  and  committed  to  their 
prison,  which  was  very  small. 

Quten  Blanche,  mother  of  St.  Louis,  being 
•formed  that  these  prisoners  were  destitute 
rjf  both  food  and  air,  begged  the  chapter  to 
Wlhem  at  liberty,  and  offered  to  give  bail 
•*  *eav.  The  canons  replied,  that  no  per- 
**  W  a  right  to  interfere  with  tlieir  sub- 
j**  •  their  privileges,  and  that  they  could 
P«;  them  to  death  if  they  thought  proper : 
Bosnia,  in  order  to  show  their  defiance  of 
■*  ■•Bo,  they  apprehended  the  wives  and 
tfjJdm  of  the  prisoners,  and  committed 
*-*ss  to  the  same  prison. 

'  Exhausted  bv  hunger,  thirst,  and  want  of 
J  of  the  prisoners  fell  victims  daily ; 
■fen  the  queen,  exasperated  at  the  conduct 
canons,  went  to  the  prison  with  some 
yj*»ats,  whom  she  commanded  to  break 
',w  the  door.  The  servants  refused,  not 
^"og  to  attack  the  rights  of  the  church. 

queen,  determined  to  accomplish  her 
"«fn,  began  beating  the  door,  which  being 
C,H'  article,  the  charm  was  dissolved,  and 
VI  servants,  following  the  example  of  their 
yi  mistress,  forced  h  open.    A  multitude 
"xn,  women,  and  children,  pallid,  and 
""Xriaf  through  weakness,  immediately 
forth,  and,  dreading  to  be  subjected  to 
«»li«rl  protection  of  the 
delivering  them 
s  of  bondage  to  the  chapter.' 
In  the  Prison  du  Grand  Chatelet,  the 
«*  wanton  tortures  appear  to  have  been 
■"woutted: — 
'  In  the  accounts  of  the  prevM  of  Paris, 


'  Perhaps  thi*  /im*£  was  the  same  tliat  was 
called  Chnutue  tT Hypocras,  where  the  pri- 
soners' feet  were  in  water,  and  they  could 
neither  stand  upright  nor  lie  down.  Its 
form  must  have  been  that  of  an  inverted 
cone.  In  general,  the  prisoners  confined 
here  died  after  a  fortnight's  detention. 

'  Another  dungeon,  fillet!  with  ordure  and 
reptiles,  was  called  Fin  tfAuc.  In  short, 
most  of  the  names  of  these  prisons,  and 
especially  Lit  Oubliettes,  present  a  dreadful 
idea  of  them  to  the  mind.  This  prison  was 
demolished  in  1802,  with  the  other  build- 
ings of  the  Chatelet.' 

The  Bastile,  retained  by  the  Bourbons  to 
the  last,  had  also  its  instruments  of 


The  Bastile  was  composed  of  eight  towers  :— 
*  It  was  in  one  of  the  tower*  of  this  fortress 
that  Louis  XL,  in  1 47->,  caused  the  cele- 
brated wooden  cage  to  be  constructed  for 
Guillaume  de  Ilarancourt,  bishop  of  Verdun. 
It  was  extremely  substantial,  being  composed 
of  thick  planks,  fastened  together  by  iron  bars, 
and  so  heavy,  that  it  was  necessary  to  build 
a  new  arch  for  it  to  rest  upon.  Nineteen 
were  employed  tweuty  days  in  its 


i  cage,  or  one  similar  to  it,  Anne 
councillor  of  the  Farlemcnt,  con- 
to  be  burnt  for  heresy,  was  shut  up 

in  1559. 

'  The  Itastilc  contained,  also,  dark  and 
humid  dungeons,  bmae^fnttrt,  and  oMirttes, 
where  the  prisoners  were  left  to  die  of  hunger. 
At  the  time  of  its  demolition,  there  appeared 
sufficient  proof  of  the  atrocious  cruelty  com- 
mitted within  its  walls.  Four  human  skele- 
tons in  chains  were  discovered,  and  trans- 
rwrted  to  the  ccmetry  of  the  parish  of  St. 

The  capture  of  the  Bastile,  though  often 
described,  will  always  be  read  with  interest, 
and  we  therefore  quote  our  author's  account 
of  it : — 

1  The  capture  of  the  Bastile  on  the  14th  of 
July,  1789,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
events  that  signalized  the  French  revolution. 
At  that  period,  the  ramparts  were  mounted 
with  fifteen  pieces  of  cannon,  and  in  the  court 
opposite  the  entrance  were  three  pieces 
charged  with  case-shot.   The  apprehension 
that  an  attack  would  be  made  upi  l  this  for- 
tress, led  to  extraordinary  measures  of  pre- 
caution ;  stones  were  piled  up  upon  the  bas- 
tions and  ramparts,  and,  on  the  12th  of  July, 
twenty  thousand  pounds' weight  of  gunpowder 
were  introduced :  the  invalids  were  all  at 
their  post,  but  the  assault  against  which  they 
had  to  defend  themselves  was  that  of  the 
whole  population  of  Paris.    On  the 
of  the  13th,  the  plan  of  attack  was 
but  the  fury  of  the  populace  superseded  all 
plans.    At  an  early  nour  on  the  morning  ofj 
the  14th,  cries  of  d  la  Bastile,  ft  la  Bastile, 
resounded  through  Paris,  and  groups  of  the 
populace  began  to  form  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
fortress.   The  governor,  M.  de  f-aunoy,  pre- 
j  sented  himself;  and,  braving  the  fury  of  the 
1  multitude,  ordered  the  cannon  to  b%  directed 


upon  the  capital.  M.  Thuriot  de  la  Rosif  re 
besought  the  governor  to  remove  the  cannon, 
which  tended  only  to  increase  the  rage  of  the 
people.  This  was  done,  and  M.  de  la  Kosicre 
was  hailed  with  acclamations.  Shortly  after- 
wards, a  deputation  from  lhe  Commune 
of  Paris,  with  the  Abbl  Fauchet  at  its  head, 
demanded  a  conference  with  the  governor, 
who  ordered  the  drawbridge  to  be  lowered 
for  their  admission :  but'  they  had  scarcely 
entered  the  first  court,  when  they  were  pre- 
cipitately followed  by  the  multitude,  demand- 
ing arms  and  ammunition.  On  seeing  this,  the 
governor  ordered  the  bridge  to  be  raised,  and 
a  discharge  of  musketry  to  be  directed  upon 
the  intruders.  The  shrieks  of  the  wounded 
and  dying  redoubled  the  rage  of  the  assailants, 
who  shouted  "  Assassination  !  Treason . 
Two  of  them  immediately  mounted  a  guard- 
house, from  whence  they  leaped  beyond  the 
drawbridge,  and  with  an  axe  broke  its  chains, 
and  lowered  it,  under  a  brisk  fire  from  the 
fortress.  The  populace  immediately  rushed 
into  the  court,  but  were  driven  Lack  by  a 
discharge  of  musketry.  The  attack  soon  re- 
commenced with  redoubled  violence,  and  the 
arrival  of  a  detachment  of  grenadiers,  and  a 
troop  of  citizens  with  cannon,  gave  fresh 
energy  to  the  besiegers.  Waggon-loads  of 
straw  were  set  on  fire  below  the  ramparts, 
the  smoke  of  which  concealed  from  the  be- 
sieged the  manoeuvres  of  the  assailants,  some 
of  whom  pushed  the  attack  upon  the  en- 
trance, whilst  others  fired  from  the  roofs  of 
the  adjacent  houses  upon  those  who  manned 
the  ramparts. 
'  During  this  attack,  a  l»dy  of  the  populace 


evening 
i  formed, 


forced  the  arsenal,  and  brought  ammunition 
of  every  kind  to  the  besiegers  I  laving  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  first  bridge  by  this 
impetuous  attack,  the  assailants  dragged  three 
pieces  of  cannon  before  the  second  bridge. 

'The  governor,  seized  with  terror,  deter- 
mined to  blow  up  the  fortress;  but  the  match 
was  wrested  from  his  hand  by  one  of  the 
invalids.  He  then  entreated  a  barrel  of  gun- 
powder for  his  own  destruction,  which  was 
denied  him.  At  length  a  white  flag  was 
hoisted  on  the  battlements,  and  the  garrison 
offered  to  capitulate.  After  some  hesitation, 
the  capitulation  was  accepted.  The  bridges 
were  then  lowered,  and  the  soldiers  and  po- 
pulace rushed  into  the  inner  part  of  the  for- 
tress. The  invalids  laid  down  their  arms, 
and  the  populate  seized  the  governor,  to  con- 
duct him  to  die  Hotel  de  Ville;  but,  before 
he  arrived  there,  his  head  was  severed  from 
his  body,  and  carried  upon  a  pike  in  tri- 
umph. 

'  Many  of  the  populace,  who  now  thronged 
the  ramparts  ana  battlements,  were  kilted  by 
the  fire  of  the  assailants,  who  were  ignorant 
of  the  capitulation.  At  length,  a  grenadier 
waved  his  cap  from  the  parapet,  and  tho 
firing  ceased.  The  prisons  and  dungeons 
were  then  broken  open,  and  the  prisoners  set 
at  liberty.  The  fetters,  iron  corslets,  armour, 
keys  of  the  dungeons,  and  instruments  of 
torture,  were  taken  by  the  populace^  and 
borne  as  trophies  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 
•  The  Bastile  was  demolished  in  May  and 
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were  employed  in  the  construction  of  the 
Pont  Louis  XIV.  Its  site  now  forms  the 
Place  de  la  Bastile,  and  the  moat  is  con- 
1  into  a  basin  for  vessels  passing  through 


(To  b*  continued.  J 


The  Laughing  Philosopher,  being  the  entire 
Works  of  M,  >mus.  Justice  of  Olympus,  Demo- 
critm,  the  merry  Philosopher  of G recce,  and 
their  illustrious  Disciples,  Ben  Jimsim,  Butler, 
Swifl,  Gay,  Joseph  Miller,  Esq.  Churchill, 
Vottmrt,  Foote,  Steevens,  Wolcot,  Sheridan, 
Curran,  Colnuat,  and  others.  Translated 
into  our  vernacular  English  tongue.  By 
Johh  Bull,  Esq.   pp.  767.  London, 
1 825 .    Sherwood  and  Jones. 
Some  mischievous  wag,  who  wished  to  libel 
the  only  person  in  this  transitory  globe  that 
discovered  how  the  world  was  created,  has 
ascribed  the  Laughing  Philosopher  to  Sir 
Richard  Phillips.    That  he  is  a  philosopher 
who  will  doubt  that  has  read  his  essay 
'on  the  Proximate  Causes  of  the  Material 
Phenomena  of  the  Universe ;'  but,  if  he  is  a 
laughing  philosopher,  he  is  not  like  Sir  John 
Falstaff,  witty  himself,  but  the  cause  of -wit  in 
others,  for  we  assure  our  readers  it  is  no 
laughing  matter  to  read  the  essays  to  which 
we  have  alluded. 

The  Laughing  Philosopher  is  a  collection 
of  facetiae,  tales  of  humour,  fee.  all  perfectly 
original,  as  we  shall  prove.  Among  other 
novelties,  it  contains  Dean  Swift's  Directions 
for  Servants ;  Monsieur  Tonson  ;  a  tale,  by 
John  Taylor,  Esq.  of  the  Sun — by  the  bye,  the 
only  shining  thing  he  ever  did ;  then  there  is 
Madame  Blaize,  by  one  Oliver  Goldsmith, 
now  printed  for  the  first  time.  We  have  also 
that  rare  anecdote  preserved  either  in  the 
Harleian,  Bodleian,  or  Cracherode  MSS.  or 
else  in  the  Vatican,  of  Queen  Elizalieth  visit- 
ing Coventry,  when  the  mayor  thus  addressed 
her  Highness — 

'  We  men  of  Coventry 
Are  very  glad  to  see,'  &c. 
We  would  fain  quote  the  whole  of  this 
anecdote,  but  are  afraid  the  publisher  would 
get  an  injunction  in  Chancery  against  us. 
We  will  even  hazard  this  to  appropriate  an 
unique  epitaph  (never  printed  before)  on  a 
man  who  had  acquired  money  by  dishonour- 
able means,  and  died  just  when  his  frauds 
were  detected.   It  is  as  follows : — 
1  Lie  still  if  you're  wise, 
You'll  be  damn'd  if  you  rise.' 
One  of  the  choicest  things  that  the  volume 
presents  is  an  entirely  new  song,  beginning — 
'  Billy  Taylor  was  a  brisk  young  fclJer, 
Full  of  mirth  and  full  of  glee, 
And  his  mind  be  did  diskiver 
To  a  lady  fair  and  free.' 
The  excellences  of  this  work  are,  however, 
so  numerous,  that  we  scarcely  know  how  to 
particularize  them ; — but  plague  on  those  an- 
cients, and  modems  too !  they  have  robbed 
The  Laughing  Philosopher  of  so  many  good 
things.    There  is,  the  Edinburgh  Magazine, 
published  about  eighteen  months  before  The 
Laughing  Philosopher,  has,  by  a  sort  of 
1 1  robbery,  stolen  the  Steam-Boat, 


Then  Cowper,  that  saintly  creature,  has  ac- 
tually, by  anticipation,  stolen  John  Gilpin. 
How  to  examine  a  Witness  was  purloined  in 
the  Encyclopaedia  of  Wit,  twenty  years  ago. 
An  Essay  on  the  Melancholy  of  Tailors,  auda- 
ciously claimed  by  Charles  Lamb  some  dozen 
years  since,  belongs  of  right  to  The  Laughing 
Philosopher,  where  it  now  appears.  George 
Colman,  as  we  f  nd,  for  the  latter  half  of  bis 
life,  has  been  rifling  this  volume ;  but  his  pla- 
giarisms are  exposed,  by  putting  his  name 
to  them.  Tnis  is  not  the  case  with  the  Peter 
Pindarics  and  other  good  things,  which  the 
New  Monthly  Magazine,  by  some  singular 
artifice,  appears  to  have  abstracted  monthly 
from  the  portfolio  of  The  Laughing  Philoso- 
pher, who  now  prints  them  in  this  volume, 
where  they  ought  originally  to  have  appear- 
ed. Among  the  articles  surreptitiously  ob- 
tained, are  '  Thaddy  Mahone  and  Svlvia 
Sprat,' '  Mrs.  Dobbs  at  Home,' '  Love  among 
the  Law-Books,'  and  we  know  not  how  many 
other  good  things.  We  might  pursue  the 
subject,  but  we  shall  conclude,  with  asking 
Blackwood  how  he  came  by  his  '  Letter  from 
a  First-floor  Lodger?'— the  brothers  Percy, 
where  they  got  some  dozen  or  score  articles, 
which  appear  in  The  Laughing  Philosopher. 
We  wisn,  also,  to  know,  how  our  once-con- 
temporary, The  Literary  Museum,  possessed 
itself  of  the  Pyramid  of  Drink  ;  and  by 
what  dishonest  means  some  of  the  twopennies 
were  enabled  to  forestall  the  work  before  us, 
in  the  articles  '  How  to  break  111  News  to  a 
Friend,'  'Grimaldi's  Lament,'  'The  Matri- 
monial Ladder,'  See  &c. 

We  might  pursue  the  subject  much  farther ; 
but  we  nave  done  quite  enough  to  show 
of  how  many  good  things  The  Laughing 
Philosopher  has  been  deprived  by  the  fore- 
stalling, regrating,  and  engrossing  of  his 
predecessors.  We  say  nothing  of  the  Beau 
Tibbs,  the  Prologue  to  the  School  for  Scan- 
dal, the  Pilgrim  and  Peas,  Nose  and  Eyes, 
The  Bashful  Man,  &c.  for  which,  we  trust. 
Goldsmith,  Garrick,  Peter  Pindar,  Cowper, 
&c.  will  be  able  to  vindicate  themselves. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  acknowledge,  jest- 
ing apart,  that  The  laughing  Philosopher  is 
a  very  amusing  companion,  and  that  he  gives 
us  a  liberal 


Outlines  of  Philosophical  Education,  illustrated 
by  the  Method  of  Teaching  the  Logic  Classes 
in  the   University  of  Glasgow  ;  together 
with  Observations  on  the  Expediency  of 
extending  the  Practical  System  to  othir 
Academical  Establishments;  and  on  the  Pro- 
priety of  making  certain  Additions  to  the 
Course  of  Philosophical  Education  in  Uni- 
versities.   By  Geokcf.  Jardine,  A.M. 
r.H.S.E.  Professor  of  Logic  and  Rhetoric 
in  that  university.  Second  I  nation  enlarged. 
Post  8 vo.  pp.  528.    London,  1825. 
If  an  experience  of  half  a  century  in  one 
particular  branch  of  education  may  be  con- 
sidered as  qualify  ing  a  person  to  write  on  the 
subject,  then  would  Professor  Jardine  reuulre 
bo  other  recommendation;  since  he  has  been 
employed  for  the  long  period  of  fifty  years  in 
the  department  of  the  first  philosophy  class 
in  the  University  of  Glasgow.     If  in  the 
of  his  superintendence  be  has  not 


struck  out  new  paths,  nor  discovered  a  loyal 
road  to  literary  and  scientific  arguments,  he 
has  at  least  cast  off  the  prejudice  of  the 
schoolman,  and  has  not  closed  his  ey  e*  to 
the  possibility  of  making  improvements  in 
our  systems  of  education. 

Professor  Jardine  is  of  opinion  that  tbe 
system  of  philosophical  education,  as  at  pre- 
sent conducted  in  the  universities,  '  is  too 
much  confined  to  the  mere  commurucatkw 
of  knowledge,  and  that  too  little  attention  is 
bestowed  on  the  formation  of  those  intellec- 
tual habits  of  thinking,  judging,  reasoning, 
and  communication,  upon  which  the  farther 
prosecution  of  science  and  the  business  of 
active  life  almost  entirely  depend.'  This 
applies  in  a  great  measure  to  every  branch  of 
education,  the  philosophy  of  which  is  not 
sufficiently  attended  to. 

In  the  course  of  his  public  lectures,  while 
Professor  Jardine  explained  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind, 
he  uniformly  accompanied  tbe  lectures  with 
a  system  of  active  discipline  on  the  part  of  his 
students,  with  a  view  to  investigate  and  im- 
prove the  important  habits  of  inquiry  and  of 

MTTeU«O?uin«0f  Philosophical  Education,' 
by  Professor  Jardine,  are  divided  into  two 
parts :  the  first  exhibits  a  view  of  the  lectures 
which  are  delivered  to  the  students,  combin- 
ing in  a  simple  and  intelligible  form  the  ele- 
ments of  the  science  of  the  mind  with  an 
analysis  of  the  different  intellectual  powers, 
in  the  order  of  their  connection  and  depend- 
ence—the theory  of  language,  as  illustrative 
of  human  thought — the  principles  of  taste 
and  criticism,  and  the  means  of  improving 
the  powers  of  communication  by  speech  and 
writing. 

The  second  part,  considered  by  the  pro- 
fessor as  the  most  useful  department  of  his 
labours,  is  devoted  to  an  account  of  the  prac- 
tical system  of  discipline  to  which  the  students 
of  the  class  are  regularly  «ubjected  for 
purpose  of  acquiring  habits  of  inquiry  sad 
communication. 

As  this  is  a  second  edition  (and  we  rareb 
second  editions  at  all),  we  shall  net 
at  such  length  as  we  should  odusrwi* 
have  done,  this  excellent  work ;  it  develops 
an  admirable  system  of  education,  which 
ought  invariably  to  be  adopted  in  univenv 
ties  and  public  seminaries  where  ,  the  bigba 
branches  of  education  are  taught. 

Nothing  could  certainty  be  more  absurd 
than  the  old  jog-trot  system  of  coofroin? 
youths  for  seven  or  eight  months  to  the  *iu«1 
of  logic  and  metaphysics;  this  lias,  however, 
given  way  to  a  more  rational  system,  w  net 
will  be  still  further  extended  if  the  en^hv 
ened  views  of  Professor  Jardine  are  allow 
to  prevail.  Alluding  to  the  plan  of  'Bp^jc,,0, 


pursued  in  the 
Jardine  says — 

'  It  has  been  maintained,  that,  with  al 
their  defects,  these  institutions  have  sent  < 
into  the  world  more  wreat  men— a  N 
number  of  persons  distinguished  in  the  I 
ft  rent  walks  of  science  and  literature,  as 
as  in  all  the  pursuits  of 
all  other 
Thei 
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:i  tended  are  extremely  fallacious  »nd  prove 
user  that  native  genius  cannot  be  depressed 
If  deferttre  systems  of  education,  than  tliat 
ea.nerrt  talent,  or  even  great  acquirements, 
m  u>  be  attnbuted  lo  any  mode  of  teaching. 
Tm  jreatest  men  whom  the  world  has  pro- 
duced hire  owed  but  a  very  slight  obligation 
tote  care  or  skill  of  masters;  and,  when 
»t  peruse  the  biography  of  Milton ,  Locke, 
Krvton,  and  Johnson,  we  are  at  a  Ion  to 
<ucorer  upon  what  other  ground,  than  that 
fter  tames  were  entered  in  a  college  record, 
*st  merit  has  been  taken  by  the  seminaries 
«i*remtbey  happen  to  keep"  their  terms.  Is 
=  imagined  that,  &  men  of  genius  were  to  give 
h  history  of  the  various  steps  of  their  se- 
er* studies,  and  the  accidental  aids  by  which 
£*v  gradually  attained  celebrity,  they  would 
mm  much  to  ascribe  to  the  forms,  and  les- 
ms,  tod  commentaries,  of  a  college  tutor? 
It  were  to  be  wished,  indeed,  in  order  to 
place  this  mode  of  reasoning  on  its  proper 
Oudition,  that  we  bad  a  list  of  the  thou- 
wds  who  might  have  been  scholars  and  men 

srieuce,  if  they  had  been  suitably 
ri;  for,  h  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
'academical  institutions  is  to  be  estimated, 
^hrthe  few  men  of  uncommon  talents 
bare  been  there  educated,  but  by 
tW  success  in  cultivating  ordinary  abi- 
■t^;  in  raising  the  lowest  mental  endow- 
b*eu  to  that  degree  of  eminence  which  na- 
has  placed  within  their  reach ;  and, 
mm  all,  by  the  tendency  which  they  have 
'  confirm  habits  of  industry  and  a  love  of 
In  short,  we  must  not  draw  our 
1  of  inquiry  from  par- 
and  we  have  it  not,  in  ge- 
.  m  our  power  to  found  them  upon  a 
arataTe  estimate  of  what  is  actually  per- 
ked ;  because  we  cannot  determine  how 
Rrch  is  doe  in  every  single  case  to  natural 
fk\  how  much  is  to  be  ascribed  to  indi- 
"dnal  exertion,  and,  of  course,  how  much 
the  teacher,  and  how  much  to  the 
T*nof  the  school.' 

,  la  tan  we  perfectly  agree,  as  well  as  in  the 


m  of  practical  education,  well 
_  and  judiciously  enforced,  the  stu- 
d*8*  is  enabled  to  become  his  own  teacher ; 
■l|  when  he  has  been  accustomed  to  exer- 
°*  bis  own  faculties, — to  arrange  his 
ttaijbti,  whether  for  prosecuting  his  re- 
or  for  committing  them  to  paper,  he 
""d<  that  he  can-  do  for  himself  what  the 
*w  learned  professor,  without  such  means, 
«*U  never  have  qualified  him  to  perform. 

result,  en  the  whole,  isfthat,  unless  pro- 
fk*r»  condiMcend  to  become  teachers,  not 
^communicating  instructions  to  their  stu- 
but  subjecting  them  to  a  regular 
'  "irseof  active  labour,  and  thus  obtaining 
*t  opportunity  of  knowing  the  progress  of 
fcv  minds,  of  correcting  their  labours,  and 
'-'  Erecting  them  to  the  means  of  higher  de- 
of  excellence,  the  effect*  of  education 
^  onJy  be  experienced  by  the  chosen  few, 
natural  talents  enable  them  to  follow 
«d  profit  by  the  ingenious  lectures  of  the 


with  which  I  have  so 


education  is  zealously  followed  in  all  the 
departments  of  die  under-graduate  course. — 
In  the  class  of  moral  philosophy,  which  suc- 
ceeds that  of  the  logic,  the  professor  meets  his 
students  at  two  separate  hours,  each  day, 
during  the  session.  At  the  first  of  these,  he 
delivers  a  lecture  on  the  principles  of  ethicat 
science,  embracing  such  inquiries  into  the 
nature  of  the  human  mind,  as  are  connected 
with  the  character  of  man,  considered  as  a 
moral  agent,  and  are  necessary  to  unfold 
those  states  of  thought  and  feeling,  known  by 
the  terms  instinct,  appetite,  desire,  passion, 
and  arrection  In  this  way  the  student  is 
to  consider  me  origin  ana  autnonry  oi 
moral  sentiment,  and  to  trace  the  rise  of 
those  energetic  principles  which  actuate  and 
impel  the  vast  mechanism  of  human  society ; 
— as,also,  the  source  and  distinction  of  mo- 
ral good  and  evil,  of  praise  and  blame,  of 
reward  and  punishment.  He  is  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  opinions  of  the  learned,  in 
ancient  and  modern  times,  re  pectin1*  the 
obligation  of  morality,  the  qualities  of  mind 
and  of  action  in  which  vi 
the  various  standards  of 
which  have  been  proposed,  in  aitterent  ages 
and  nations,  to- determine  the  true  source  of 
approbation  in  the  human  mind. 

'  Those  subjects  are  followed  by  a  consi- 
deration of  the  principles  of  law  and  govern- 
ment, so  far  as  tnesc  are  founded  on  the  mo- 
ral nature  of  man ; — tending  to  illustrate  the 
gradual  progress  of  refinement  in  the  history 
of  civil  society. 

«  At  the  second  hour  of  meeting,  the  stu- 
dents are  examined  on  the  various  topics  of 
the  lecture  which  I  have  just  described  ;— or 
they  listen  to  the  remarks  of  the  professor  on 
the  essays  they  are  enjoined  to  write,  which 
he  reads  daily  in  the  class ;  or,  according  to 
a  practice  long  established  in  that  depart- 
ment, they  translate  to  him  a  portion  of  some 
of  the  ethical  works  of  Cicero,  or  of  the  No- 
vum Organon  of  Lord  Bacon.  This  latter 
exercise,  like  the  lectures  of 
tors  in  English  universities,  is 
with  a  commentary  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
fessor. 

4  In  the  class  of  natural  philosophy,  the 
last  in  the  under-graduate  course,  the  pro- 
fessor likewise  meets  his  students  at  two  se- 
parate hours  every  day.  At  the  one,  he  gives 
lectures  on  the  elements  of  matter  and  mo- 
tion,—on  mechanics  pneumatics,  hydrosta- 
tics, optics,  and  astronomy.  It  being  under- 
stood that  the  students  have  previously  made 
some  progress  in  mathematics,  he  applies  de- 
monstrative reasoning  to  those  parts  of  his 
subjects  which  admit  of  it ;  while,  in  other 
branches,  he  illustrates  the  laws  and  pro- 
cesses of  nature  by  a  regular  course  of  expe- 
riments carefully  prepared,  and  exhibited  by 
means  of  a  very  expensive  and  ingenious 
apparatus,  enlarged  from  time  to  time,  as  the 
progress  of  the  arts  required. 

'But  it  is  chiefly  by  following  out  a  regu- 
lar system  of  examinations  and  exercises,  that 
my  respected  colleagues,  in  these  two  de- 


selves  :  as  a  proof  of  this,  it  deserves  to  lie 
mentioned,  that,  besides  the  exercises  which 
are  required  from  the  whole  class,  there  are 
not  a  few  presented  as  the  fruits  of  voluntary 
study  and  exertion  on  the  part  of  individuals. 
The  spirit  of  emulation  and  the  desire  of  im- 
provement, which  are  thus  excited,  make  the 
labour  light,  and  even  plensaut.  The  stu- 
dent has  the  pride  of  appearing  before  his 
master  and  his  companions  in  the  character 
of  an  author;  and,  however  incorrect  or  tri- 
vial his  performances  maybe,  they  afford  him 
at  least  the  means  of  regulating  thought,  of 
improving  his  reasoning  and  his  style,  and  of 
measuring  the  progress  which  he  makes 
unuer  the  training  to  wnicn  nis  mind  is  sub- 
jected. In  &  word,  the  manifold  advantages 
of  this  system,  both  to  teachers  and  pupils, 
can  only  be  appreciated  by  those  who  have 
had  the  experience  of  their  happy  effects ; 
and,  that  this  practical  method  of  philoso- 
phical instruction  is  not  more  generally 
adopted  in  our  academical  institutions,  is 
only  to  be  accounted  for,  by  the  very  familiar 
fact  that  public  functionaries  are,  for  the 

most   | i.irt ,   it.1  T**  int. 1 1 Mf '<i   to   rest  Stltisficd 

with  merely  following  out  the  line  of  duly 
which  custom  has  prescribed,  than  to  inquire 
very  anxiously  how  their  offices  might  be  ren- 
dered more  efficient  for  promotiug  the  in- 
terests of  the  community.' 

Independent  of  the  merits  of  this  work  as 
combining  an  excellent  system  of  education, 
it  includes  some  admirable  andwell-written 
essays  on  the  science  of  the  human  mind, 
the  origin  and  progress  of  written  language, 
the  improvement  of  the  memory,  the  culture 
of  the  imagination,  the  oler- 
a  variety  of  other  subjects. 


the  great  object  of  academical  instruction, 
nor  is  there  any  part  of  the  business  of  the 
"  tothcyourignwn 


The  Two  Minos  and  the  Spanish  Ciuerillat. 
Extracted  and  Translated  from  a  Work  '  on 
Spain,'  written  by  Captain  Von  Brandt,  a 
Prussian  Officer,  who  served  in  one  of  the 
Polish  Ilegiments  attached  to  the  French 
Army  durtnt;  the  Peninsula  War.    By  a 
Bbitish  Officer.    8vo.  pp.  77.  Lon- 
don, 1825.  Egerton. 
A  few  months  ago,  General  Mina  published, 
for  the  benefit  of  his  exiled  and  suffering 
compatriots  in  this  country,  a  very  brief  no- 
tice of  his  life  and  exploits  in  the  Peninsula. 
There  are  few  persons,  we  believe,  whose 
hearts  did  not  glow  on  perusing  this  memoir, 
and  who  did  not  rejoice  to  find  that,  sunk  and 
degraded  as  Spain  was,  lower  than  any  na- 
tion in  the  world,  in  ancient  or  modem 
times,  yet  that,  from  among  her  peasants, 
she  had  produced  one  man  at  least  worthy  of 
the  best  period  of  her  history,  whose  talents 
and  patriotism  would  have  done  honour  to 
any  age  or  country.    It  appears,  however, 
from  the  work  before  us,  that  there  is  at  least 
one  person  who  entertains  a  different  opinion 
of  Mum's  merits  from  that  of  the  public  in 
general.    This  person  is  a  Prussian  officer, 
who  served  in  a  Polish  regiment,  under  a 
monarch  who  was  neither  a  Pole  nor  Prussian, 
and  in  a  cause  which,  under  anv  other  cir- 
cumstances but  those  of  war  and  military  dis- 
cipline, would  degrade  any  man. 

Capt.  Von  Brandt  is,  we  doubt  not,  a  brave 
officer,  but  we  cannot  «un2raU>lat  ■  him  even 
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as  a  generous  enemy ;  for  be  was  opposed  to 
Mina,  ajid  perhaps  felt  stung  by  the  celerity 
of  his  movements,  his  successful  skirmishes, 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  eluded  all  at- 1 
tempts  to  seize  upon  him.  Capt  Von 
Brandt,  too,  was  the  officer  who  executed  the 
praiseworthy  task  of  rasing  Mina's  humble 
cottage  to  uie  ground — a  piece  of  petty  ma- 
lignity, for  which  he  certainly  was  not  an- 
swerable, but  which  was  very  disgraceful  to 
an  enemy  powerful  and  civilized,  as  we  liad 
been  led  to  believe  the  French  were. 

It  is  allowed,  by  the  author  of  this  little 
volume,  that  die  Minas  were  remarkable  men  : 
so  far  is  good  ;  tut  why,  then,  seek  to  throw 
obloquy  on  their  origin  >  '  Some  admirers  of 
these  remarkable  men,'  sap  Capt.  Von 
Brandt,  '  have  asserted,  that  they  are  de- 
scended from  the  family  of  the  celebrated 
Marquis  de  la  Mina,  who  commanded  in 
Italy,  and  who  still  lives  in  the  memory  of  all 
Spaniards.'  We  certainly  know  not  what 
some  persons  may  say  ;  but  General  Mina 
boasts  no  higher  origin  than  that  of  being  the 
son  of  an  honest  farmer  and  brought  up  to 
the  labours  of  husbandry. 

As  to  the  charge  against  young  Mina,  that 
his  early  life  was  disreputable,  and  that  he 
associated  himself  with  a  band  of  highway- 
men, we  certainly  cannot  assert  that  it  was 
not  so,  though  we  have  good  reason  for  be- 
lieving the  charge  a  gross  calumny.  At  all 
events,  it  is  ungenerous  to  make  it",  when  the 
gallant  hero  thus  accused  is  no  longer  in  this 
world  to  defend  himself.  The  sneers  against 
young  Mina  becoming  a  great  patriot  are 
worthy  of  a  man  who,  with  his  fellow-coun- 
trymen, tamely  submit  to  a  military  despot- 
isro,  and  wait  for  the  long-promised  consti- 
tution with  much  less  anxiety  than  the  Jews 
did  for  dial  distant  event — the  coming  of  the 
Messiah.  Without  denying  to  young  Mina 
the  merit  of  great  tdents,  Capt.  Yon  Brandt 
seems  anxious  to  exhibit  him  as  a  mere  ma- 
rauder.  I  le  says : — 

'  In  die  year  1809,  however,  when  a  great 

f>art  of  the  French  army  quilted  Spaiu  and 
'ortuiral,  when  the  Spanish  army  advanced 
even  upon  Vittoria,  and  the  most  exaggerated 
reports  of  victories  gained  in  Germany  soon 
afterwards  increased  die  enthusiasm  of  the 
Spaniards,  then  FarJuius  were  formed  in  Na- 
varre, at  the  head  of  which  Mina,  whom  the 
people  only  distinguished  by  the  name  of  el 
csludhntr  (the  student),  suddenly  appeared. 
According  to  die  account  given  by  some  of  his 
friends,  be  forsook  the  army  after  Wake's  de- 
fats  at  Santa  \€  and  Belch  ite,  to  gain,  if 
possible,  a  smile  from  fortune  in  his  native 
country.  But  even  this  part  of  his  history  is 
enveloped  in  obscurity,  since  others  assert, 
that  they  had  frequently  seen  him  during  dial 
time  in  Navarre.  He  recommenced  action 
in  the  wood  of  Tafalla,  by  the  capture  of  some 
waggons  laden  with  money ;  and  his  enterprises 
followed  each  odier  so  rapidly,  that  die  gover- 
nor of  the  province  was  very  soon  under  the 
necessity  or  adopting  severe  measures  respect- 
ing him.  It  was  here  that  Mina  displayed, 
by  his  rapid  movements  in  all  directions,  an 
uncommon  talent  for  directing  the  operations 
of  light  tvoops.  More  than  twenty  times  de- 
feated and  disjiersid  by  dtUcUuiculs,  he  was 


ready  again  to  show  front  to  his  ene- 
mies ;  and  not  nnfrequently,  after  a  defeat,  he 
reappeared  with  increased  strength.  From 
that  time,  no  individual  ventured  to  leave  the 
walls  of  PampeluTia;  and  the  troops  which 
marched  out  to  preserve  the  communication 
with  the  fortified  magazines  might  be  corn- 
pan -ii  to  the  Maturins,  who  roam  about  in 
that  country  to  liberate  prisoners. 

'The  following  anecdote  may  suffice  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  warfare  which  Mina  car- 
ried on.  Being  once  pursued  by  several  cc- 
lums,  he  saw  himself  under  the  necessity  of 
seeking  refuge  on  a  nearly  isolated  rock, 
which  rises  almost  perpendicularly  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Estella.  His  men  defend- 
ed die  only  accessible  side  widi  great  firm- 
ness, and  our  tultigcurs  did  not  succeed  in 
establishing  themselves  upon  it  until  late  in 
the  evening.  As  we  were  not  aware  of 
Mina's  beinjr  present  with  Uiis  littlt  corps,  and 
felt  confident  of  taking  them  prisoners  on  the 
following  morning  wiih  the  greatest  ease,  the 
contest  was  suspended.  Mina,  in  die  mean 
time,  took  advantage  of  the  night  in  a  roost 
peculiar  way.  At  the  steepest  side  of  the 
rock,  which  might  be  from  150  to  160  feet 
high,  he  and  his  men  descended  by  a  rope ; 
so  dtat,  when  we  climbed  up  in  die  morning 
to  take  the  nest,  die  birds  had  fled.  We 
found  nothing  but  a  piece  of  paper  attached 
to  a  tree,  which  contained  a  still  more  un- 
gracious compliment  dian  that  which  Solon, 
the  high  priest  of  Huliopolis,  once  caused  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Greeks. 

'  By  means  of  ruses  dc  guerre,  which  were 
generally  attended  with  success,  Mina's  party 
increased  wonderfully.  He  even  began  to 
think  of  acting  on  the  offensive,  and  was  no 
longer  obliged  to  fix  his  night-quarters  upon 
almost  inaccessible  mountains  in  the  region 
of  diunder  and  lightning.  Of  this,  his  sud- 
den and  unexpected  attacks  at  Borja  and  Ta- 
falla afford  sufficient  proofs ' 

Young  M  ina  began  singly  to  oppose  the 
whole  of  the  armed  power  of  Navarre ;  in  a 
short  time,  he  had  twelve  hundred  men, 
who,  according  to  our  author,  had  rallied 
round  him,  in  consequence  of  his  '  enterpris- 
ing and  chivalrous  spirit,  bis.  youthful  viva- 
city, his  military  talents,  and  particularly  the 
good  fortune  which  accompanied  all  his  un- 
dertakings.' Success,  which  had  hidierto 
attended  his  exploits,  for  once  forsook  him, 
and,  in  endeavouring  to  surprise  a  consider- 
able number  of  waggons  laden  with  treasure, 
he  was  himself  taken,  owing  to  a  change  as 
to  time  of  die  vehicles  setting  out,  and  an 
increased  escort  :—- 

'  He  set  out  in  the  night,  accompanied  by 
only  one  of  his  confidants,  to  take  cognisance 
himself  of  any  circumstances  which  might 
tend  to  favour  an  attack.  It  was  a  beautiful 
moonlight  night,  when,  mounted  and  well 
armed,  with  a  mantle  thrown  round  him,  he 
quitted  his  followers.  Litde  did  he  think 
that  his  fate  would  overtake  him  only  a  few 
hundred  paces  from  the  wood.  The  French, 
fearing  their  enemy's  decision  and  coolness, 
I  and  still  more  his  proximity,  had,  contrary  to 
custom,  taken  the  precaution  of  forming  a 
!  double  line  of  outposts;  and  patrolcs  were 
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n  wished  on  as  far  a*  the 

wood  which  concealed  Mina's  troops.  As 
soon  as  they  heard  the  noise  of  hoofs,  they 
hastily  retired,  and,  concealing  themselves 
under  some  trees,  awaited  the  arrival  of  the 
two  riders,  who  approached  them  carelessly, 
and  in  close  conversation.  They  then  sud- 
denly pressed  forward,  and,  before  the  Spa- 
niards had  time  to  tum  their  horses  for  flight, 
they  were  attacked,  dismounted,  and  secured. 
Mina's  hat,  which  remained  upon  the  ground, 
and  enabled  his  followers  to  account  in  some 
measure  for  bis  disappearance,  was  preserved 
by  them  as  a  precious  relic;  and  a  hundred 
affecting  songs  and  elegies,  of  which  he  was 
the  object,  announced  to  the  Spaniards  the 
loss  they  had  suffered.  Tins  successful  event 
was  made  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  l'iun- 
pc lima  and  Saragossa  by  placards,  in  which 
Suchet  was  not  ashamed  to  denominate  tlie 
young  hero  a  chief  of  banditti. 

'  Of  all  the  insurgent  generals  of  Spun, 
and  there  was  a  great  number  in  every  pro- 
vince, Mina  decidedly  possessed  the  greatest 
talents.  He  united  in  himself  all  the  virtues 
of  a  Guerilla  chief,  in  an  eminent  degree. 
Indefatigable,  brave,  disinterested,  reserved, 
shrewd,  and,  at  the  same  time,  inspired  by 
chivalrous  sentiment*,  he  was  on  the  way  to 
become  a  second  Viriaha.  The  remainder 
of  his  political  life,  and  his  unfortunate  and 
in  so  glorious  a  career,  afford  evident  proofs 
of  his  enterprising  spirit.  However  unimpor- 
tant his  fell  may  have  appeared,  I  believe  it 
was  of  more  service  to  the  French  than  a 
gained  batde.' 

This  is  generous  in  our  audior;  he  cannot, 
however,  omit  any  opportunity  of  alluding  to 
the  bumble  birth  of  the  Minas,  as  if  they  had 
not  ennobled  themselves  far  beyond  heredi- 
tary titles  or  dignities.  The  present  General 
Mina,  we  are  told,  was  a  peasant,  living  in 
great  poverty,  and  dial  his  dwelhtig-huow 
was  '  a  wretched  building,  such  as  are  usu- 
ally occupied  by  poor  peasants  in  Navarre;' 
and  yet  this  wretched  building  was  deemed 
of  so  much  importance,  that  Capt.  Von 
Brandt  was  sent  with  '  a  few  companies  to 
destroy  it;'— «  chivalrous  enterprise  truly. 
We  do  not  blame,  but  pity  Capt.  Voa 
Brandt;  and  heartily  despise  the  petty  ma- 
Hgnity  and  revenge  of  those  who  sent  him  on 
such  a  service. 

Capt.  Von  Brandt  is  very  anxious  to  con- 
vince his  readers  that  Espox  y  Mina  sad  hu 
Guerillas  were  hunted  about  by  the  French, 
or  Prussian,  or  Polish  troops,  when  it  is  well 
known  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  were  s 
source  of  incessant  annoyance  to  the  invad- 
ers. He,  however,  acknowledges  him  » 
have  lieen  sometimes  successful  ;— 

'In  October  (1811)  be  had  already  cot- 
lected  several  thousands,  with  which  he  sur- 
prised and  beat,  on  the  16th  of  that  month, 
a  column  of  1200  men,  scarcely  one  of  whom 
escaped.  He  then  turned  his  arms  towards 
the  Cinco-Villas,  with  the  intention  of  taking 
revenge  for  a  great  insult  which  he  conceived 
to  have  liecn  offered  to  his  authority.  The 
commander  of  his  cavalry,  a  certain  Pen- 
duo,  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  patrol, 
and  was  hangwl  hy  order  of  the  genml-in- 
chief.   lie  had  formerly  been  a  smuggler, 
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nd  had  been  condemned  to  death  many 

ton  previously  ;  but,  by  escaping  from  pn- 
«cc,  be  also  escaped  from  punisli nent.  The 
weals  of  the  timo  had  subsequently  made  a 
pit  patriot  of  him,  and  his  country,  in  return 
forhis  btwery,  had  appointed  him  to  the  rank 
of  a  major  of  cavalry.  The  tribunal  at  Exea 
it  los  Caballeros,  which  had  condemned 
cim,  received  order*  to  have  him  hanged  in 
;  >-'.<.  of  a  strong  detachment ;  tins  sen- 
trace  was  executed,  although  the  rope  broke 
three  times,  a  circumstance  which,  according 
to  the  Spanish  Taws,  entitled  him  to  a  pardon. 
TV  officer  who  presided  at  the  execution  re- 
aiioed  with  sixty  foot-solcfccrs  and  twenty- 
fn  mounted  gem  iT armet,  forming  the  garri- 
•oo  of  the  plan,  in  a  convent  which  had  been 
ted  up  for  this  purpose.  Hither  came 
Mua,  thirsting  for  vengeance.  His  sum- 
mom  to  surrender  was,  as  might  be  expected, 
dktgarded  by  the  officer  (whose  name  I  am 
*<*ry  I  cannot  now  recollect),  and  several  at- 
tacks were  most  courageously  repelled .  To- 
*i-ids  evening,  M  ina  put  a  stop  to  the  firing. 
The  officer  in  the  convent,  who  was  aware 
ftat,  if  taken,  trie  next  day  would  bring  him 
unconditionally  to  the  place  of  the  hanged 
Pcsaduro,  succeeded  in  effecting  his  escape, 
in  a  manner  which  brought  as  much  honour 
•poa  him  as  it  did  disgrace  upon  his  enemy. 
I  oder  cover  of  a  very  heavy  lire,  he  caused 
,',;*rm.^  to  he  m.i'ie  in  a  wall  w!ut  h  faced 
the  plain.  His  infantry  marched  through 
fct,  and  succeeded  in  surprising  and  taking 
p^ners  a  post  of  six  men,  ana  in  retreat- 
«n?  undisturbed  through  the  desert  of  Caste- 
J  jode  Val  de  Jasa  to  Saragossa.  Tlie  ca- 
*»by  soon  followed  the  infantry  upon  the 
toad  to  Zuera,  where  they  surprised  a  de- 
tachment of  twenty  dragoons,  whom  they 
fouled,  and  arrived  without  any  loss  at  Sa- 
"Wasu  Although  the  favourable  situation 
***  the  convent  greatly  facilitated  the  execu- 
tion of  this  affair,  it  nevertheless  cast  a  re- 
proach  upon  Mina's  military  talents,  and 
•way  successful  enterprises  were  required  to 
!  the  evil  impression  it  had  made  upon 


Capt  Von  Brandt  thinks  that  Mina.witb 
m  bices  under  him  at  one  time,  might  have 
done  much  more ;  but  he  does  not,  we 
think,  make  sufficient  allowance  for  an  un- 
dxaplined  peasantry,  commanded  by  one  of 
'Vnneh  es,  when  opposed  to  urmiLS  brought 
vp  in  the  trade  of  war ;  we,  however,  fully 
»?»  with  him,  that  it  was  4  the  brave  troop 
'Albion  who  drove  the  French  across  the 


str 


There  is,  we  think,  much  truth 
of  our  author  as  to  the 

'The  French  were  certainly  in  possession 
°f  the  paces  and  the  ground  which  they  ac- 
tsjfly  occupied,  but  very  often  only,  as  Mon- 
«n  de  Pradt  say?,  "  dt  la  tcte  de  la  colonne 


i  dernier  rang."  Thev 


were  obliged 


to  be 


constantly  armed  against  an  enemy,  who, 
atinany  flying,  always  re-appeared ;  and 
«*o,  without  being  actually  seen,  was  every- 
"kwfc;  &■»  neither  battles  uor  engage- 
ieir  forces,  but  the 
of  an  invisible  enemy. 


pie,  out  of  which  he  re-appeared  immediately 
afterwards  with  renewed  strength.  The  lion 
in  the  fable,  tormented  to  death  by  a  gnat, 
gives  us  a  true  picture  of  die  French  army  at 
that  period. 

• "  Guerillas  of  this  kind,"  as  the  author  of 


the  article 


upon 


die  S 


panish  Guc 


H,  in  die 

first  volume  of  tfte  Austrian  Military  Journal 
for  182  li,  expresses  himself, "  carry  their  ba%i» 
in  themselves  as  it  were ;  and  ev< 


,  ...v.  ..very  opera- 
tion against  them  terminates  in  the  disap- 
pearance of  its  object." 

"  But,  even  in  the  first  year  of  the  rise  of 
these  bands,  they  lost  this  character,  aud  ab- 
surdly aped  the  regulanty  and  economy  of 
the  military  profession,  They  lost,  in  parti- 
cular, the  activity  which  they  had  shown  in 
the  earlier  part  of  their  formation,  and  gave 
to  their  enemies,  by  means  of  the  heaviness 
to  which  the  regular  form  of  their  altered  sys- 
tem had  accustomed  them,  a  thousand  op- 
portunities of  combating  them  widi  suc- 
cess. They  ceased  to  become  the  concern  of 
whole  districts,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  a 
lade  such  use  of  them  as 
to  their  own  views.  In 
oilier  respects,  like  the  ancient  Iberians, 
every  one  took  part  in  the  excursions ;  each 
came  and  went  away  at  pleasure.  No  pro- 
gressive subordination  secured  the  will  of  the 
guerilla :  any  attempt  at  this  would  have  cost 
the  leader  his  life.  The  good  fortune  of  the 
chief  was  all  that  gave  him  audiority  over 
this  turbulent  host ;  a  few  unsuccessful  en- 
terprises placed  him  again  on  a  par  with  hi* 


There  is,  m 
as  we  have  written  ourselves  into  a  good  hu- 
mour with  Capt.  Von  Brandt,  we  shall  not, 
like  Sir  Charles  and  Lady  Racket,  in  the 
farce  of  Three  Weeks  after  Marriage,  recur 
to  the  subject  of  our  difference,  lest  it  pro- 
duce a  new  broil. 


Si  gar's  Hittory  of  the  Expedition  to  Kntsia, 
undertaken  by  the  Emperor  NapuUon, 
(Concluded  from  p  f06.) 
We  concluded  our  last  notice  of  diis  work 
at  the  battle  of  Borodino.    After  this  en- 
rhe  Russians  continued  to 


became  alarmed,  and  Rostopchin,  the  go- 
vernor, endeavoured,  by  proclamations,  to 
rouse  the  Russians  to  resist  the  invader. 
Different  writers  have  given  us  various 
accounts  of  the  fire  of  Moscow.  Comte  de 
Segur  ascribes  all  the  merit  of  the  sacrifice  to 
the  patriotism  of  Rostopchin,  though  the 
Russian  government,  as  if  in  order  to  per- 
petuate the  antipathy  to  the  French,  describe 
it  as  their  act.  Although  the  details  of  the 
fire  of  Moscow  have  already  been  given  in 
Tke  Literary  Chronicle,  and  they  are  so  well 
known  that  oar  author  passes'  over  them 
slighdy,  yet  we  shall  select  a  few  passages. 
One  anecdote  he  gives  is  striking  and  cha- 
racteristic : — 

'  On  that  day,  a  terrific  scene  terminated 
that  melancholy  drama.  This,  the  last  day 
of  Moscow,  having  arrived,  Rostopchin  col- 
lected together  all  whom  he  had  been  able  to 
TV  iwiiWM  were  thrown 


open.  A  squalid  and  disgusting  crew  tumul- 
tuously  issued  from  them.  These  wretches 
rushed  into  the  streets  with  a  ferocious  joy. 
Two  men,  a  Russian  and  a  Frenchman,  the 
the  other  of  political 
"\>m  among  diis 
horde,  and  dragged  before  rlWopchiu,  who 
reproached  the  Russian  with  his  crime.  The 
latter  was  the  son  of  a  tradesman :  he  had  • 
been  apprehended  while  exciting  die  people 
to  insurrection.  A  circumstance  which  oc- 
casioned alarm  was  the  discovery  that  he 
belonged  to  a  sect  of  German  dluminaU, 
called  Martinists.  a  society  of  I 
Independents.  His  audactly  had  n'evi 
him  in  piison.  It  was  imagined  for  a  i 
that  the  spirit  of  equality  had  penetrated  into 
Russia.  At  any  rate,  he  did  not  impeach  any 
accomplices. 

1  At  this  crisis  his  father  arrived.  It  was 
expected  that  he  would  intercede  for  his  son : 
on  tlie  contrary, be  insisted  on  his  death.  The 
governor  granted  him  a  few  moments,  that  he 
might  once  more  speak  to  and  bless  him. 
"  What  I !  I  bless  a  traitor!"  exclaimed  the. 
enraged  Russian,  and,  turning  to  hi*  son,  he, 
with  horrid  voice  and  gesture,  pronounced  a 
curse  upon  him. 

'This  was  the  signal  for  his  execution. 
The  poor  wretch  was  struck  down  by  an 
ill-directed  blow  of  a  sabre.  He  fell,,  but 
wounded  only;  and  perhaps  the  arrival  of  the 
French  might  ivi  saved  him,  had  not  the 
people  perceived  that  he  was  yet  alive.  They 
forced  the  barriers,  fell  upon  him,  and  tore 
him  in  pieces. 

•The  Frenchman  during  this  scene  was 

E trifled  with  terror.  "  As  for  tliee,"  said 
ostopehin,  turning  towards  him,  "  being  a 
Frenchman,  thou  canst  not  but  wish  .for  the 
arrival  of  the  French  army:  be  five,  then, 
but  go  and  tell  thy  countrymen,  that  Russia 
had  but  a  single  traitor,  and  that  he  is  pu- 
nished." Then  addressing  himself  to  the 
wretches  who  surrounded  him,  he  cal  ed 
them  sons  of  Russia,  and.  exhorted  them  to 
make  atonement  for  their  crimes  by 
their  country.  lie  was  the  last  to  quit  I 
unfortunate  city,  and  he  then  reiomed  the 
Russian  army.' 

The  pride  of  Bonaparte  was  flattered  when 
he  entered  the  Kremlin,  the  ancient  palace  of 
the  Czars  He  saw  the  fire  with  surprise  aud 
disappointments— 

'  Napoleon,  in  possession  of  the  palace  of 
the  Czars,  was  bent  on  not  yielding  that  coo- 
quest  even  to  die  conflagration,  when  all  at 
once  the  shout  of  "  the  Kremlin  is  on  fire !" 
passed  from  mouth  to  I 
from  th 

had  been  seized."  The  emperor  went  out  to 
reconnoitre  the  danger.  Twice  had  the  fire 
communicated  to  the  building  in  which  lie 
was,  and  twice  had  it  been  extinguished  ;  but 
the  tower  of  die  arsenal  was  still  burning.  A 
soldier  of  the  police  had  been  found  in  it.  He 
was  brought,  and  Napoleon  caused  him  to  he 
interrogated  in  his  presence.  This  man  was 
the  incendiary:  he  bad  executed  Ins  commis- 
sion at  the  signal  given  by  his  chief.  It  was 
that  every  thing  was  devoted  to  de- 
aad  sacred  Kremlin 


2\a 
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1  The  gestures  of  the  emperor  betokened 
disdain  and  vexation :  the  wretch  was  hur- 
ried into  the  first  court,  where  the  enraged 
grenadiers  despatched  him  with  their  bayo- 


Fatal  Us  Moscow  was  to  Napoleon,  he 
proposed  to  march  with  the  remains  of  his 
army  to  St.  Petersburgh ;  his  generals  were 
*  against  it,  and  indeed  it  was  not  practicable. 
The  disasters  of  the  retreat  we  han  given,  pre- 
vious to  thepublication  in  England  of  these 
volumes.  The  army  which  left  Moscow  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand  strong  was, 
in  twenty-five  days,  reduced  to  thirty-six 
i.  Davoust's  division  had,during 
_  a,  been  reduced  from  seventy 
[  to  four  thousand  men  : — 
•This  marshal  had  last  every  thing,  was 
without  linen,  and  emaciated  with  hunger. 
He  seized  upon  a  loaf  which  was  offered  him 
by  one  of  his  companions  in  arms,  and  de- 
voured it.  A  handkerchief  was  given  him  to 
Wipe  his  face,  which  was  covered  with  rime. 
He  exclaimed,  "that  none  but  men  of  iron 
constitutions  could  support  such  trials  ;  that 
it  was  physically  impossible  to  resist  them  ; 
that  there  were  limits  to  human  strength,  the 
farthest  of  which  had  been  exceeded." 

'  He  it  was  who  at  first  supported  the  retreat 
as  far  as  Wiazma.  He  was  still,  according 
to  his  custom,  halting  at  all  the  defiles,  ana 
remaining  there  the  very  last,  sending  every 
one  to  his  ranks,  and  struggle .5  with  the  dis- 
order He  made  his  soldiers  insult  and  strip 
of  their  booty  such  of  their  companions  as 
threw  away  their  arms — the  only  means  of 
retaining  the  first  and  punishing  the  last. 
Nevertheless,  his  methodical  and  severe 
genius,  so  much  out  of  its  element  in  that 
scene  of  universal  confusion,  has  been  ac- 
cused of  being  too  much  astonished  at  it.' 

The  French  fought  with  their  usual  ardour 
and  gallantry  on  every  occasion  : — 

*  The  distance  between  Smolensk  and 
Oreha  is  hardly  five  days'  march".  In  that 
short  possuge,  what  glory  had  been  acquired ! 
little  space  and  time  are  required  to 
immortal  renown  I  Of  what 
are  these  great  inspirations — that 
invisible  and  impalpable  germ  of  great  devo- 
tion, produced  in  a  few  moments,  issuing  from 
a  single  heart,  and  which  must  fill  time  and 
eternity? 

'  When  Napoleon,  who  was  two  lengucs 
fhrtheT  on,  heard  that  Ney  had  just  re-ap- 
peared, he  leaped  and  shouted  for  joy,  and 
exclaimed,  "I  have  then  saved  my  eagles ! 
I  would  have  given  three  hundred  millions 
mv  treasury,  sooner  than  have  lost  such 


Napoleon  bore  his  disasters  with  great  firm - 
nets ;  but,  if  we  consider  it  in  reference  to  a 
fine  army  destroyed,  we  perhaps  ought  to 
call  it  apathy  or  indifference  which  he  mani- 
fested. Another  class  of  persons  was  equally 
cool, — we  mean  the  officers  of  \he  scientific 
corps.  Around  Napoleon  every  bivouac  was 
marked  by  a  heap  of  dead  bodies  i — 

*  There  were  collected  men  of  all  classes, 
of  all  ranks,  of  all  ages ;  ministers,  generals, 
them  was  remarked 
of  the  times  long  passed, 


sway.  This  general  officer  of  sixty  was  seen 
sitting  on  the  snow-covered  trunk  of  a  tree, 
occupying  himself  with  unruffled  gaiety  every 
morning  with  the  details  of  his  toilette;  in 
the  mkbt  of  tho  hurricane,  he  had  his  hair 
elegantly  dressed,  and  powdered  with  the 
greatest  Care,  arousing  himself  in  this  manner 
with  all  the  calamities,  and  with  the  fury  of 
the  combined  elements  which  assailed  him. 

1  Near  him  were  officers  of  the  scientific 
corps,  still  finding  subjects  of  discussion. 
Imbued  with  the  spirit  of  an  age,  which  a 
few  discoveries  have  encouraged  to  find  ex- 
planations for  every  thing,  the  latter,  amidst 
the  acute  sufferings  which  were  inflicted  upon 
them  by  the  north  Wind,  were  endeavouring 
to  ascertain  the  cause  of  its  constant  direc- 
tion. According  to  them,  since  his  departure 
for  the  antarctic  pole,  the  sun,  by  warming 
the  southern  hemisphere,  converted  all  its 
emanations  into  vapour,  elevated  them,  and 
left  bn  the  surface  of  that  zone  a  vacuum,  into 
which  the  vapours  of  our  hemisphere,  which 
were  lower,  on  account  of  being  les3  rarefied, 
rushed  with  violence.  From  one  to  another, 
and  from  a  similar  cause,  the  Russian  pole, 
completely  surcharged  with  vapours  which  it 
had  emanated,  received,  and  cooled, since  the 
last  spring,  greedily  followed  that  direction. 
It  discharged  itself  from  it  by  an  impetuous 
and  icy  current,  which  swept  the  Russian 
territory  quite  bare,  and  stiffened  or  destroyed 
every  thing  which  it  encountered  in  its  pas- 
sage. 

'  Several  others  of  these  officers  remarked 
with  curious  attention  the  regular  hexagonal 
crystallization  of  each  of  the  flakes  of  snow 
which  covered  their  garments. 

*  The  phenomenon  of  parhelias,  or  simul- 
taneous appearances  of  several  images  of  the 
sun,  reflected  to  their  eyes  by  means  of  ici- 
cles suspended  in  the  atmosphere,  was  abo 
the  subject  of  their  observations,  and  oc- 
curred several  times  to  divert  them  from 
their  sufferings.' 

At  Kowno  the  Russians  came  up  with 
Ney,  not  for  the  first  time : — 

'  The  first  firing  was  heard  at  the  Walna 
gate ;  Ney  ran  thither,  with  a  view  to  drive 
away  Platof's  artillery  with  his  own ;  but  he 
found  his  cannon  had  been  already  spiked, 
and  that  the  artillerymen  had  fled  1  Enraged, 
he  darted  forward,  and,  elevating  his  sword, 
would  have  killed  the  officer  who  commanded 
them,  had  it  not  been  for  his  aide-de-camp, 
who  warded  off  the  blow,  and  euablcd  this 
miserable  fellow  to  make  bis  escape. 

'  Ney  then  summoned  his  infantry,  but 
only  one  of  the  two  feeble  battalions  of  which 
it  was  composed  had  taken  up  arms ;  these 
were  the  three  hundred  Germans  of  the  gar- 
rison. He  drew  them  up,  encouraged  them, 
and,  as  the  enemy  was  approaching,  was  just 
about  to  give  them  the  order  to  fire,  when  a 
Russian  cannon-ball,  grazing  the  palisade, 
came  and  broke  the  thigh  of  their  command- 
ing officer.  He  fell,  and,  without  the  least 
hesitation,  finding  that  his  wound  was  mor- 
tal, he  coolly  drew  out  his  pistols  and  blew 
out  his  brain's  before  his  troop.  Terrified  at 
this  act  of  despair,  his  soldiers  were  com- 
pletely scared;  all  of  them  at  once  threw 
dowi 


'  Ney,  abandoned  by  all,  neither  desertsd 
himself  nor  his  post.  After  vain  efforts  to 
detain  these  fugitives,  he  collected  their 
muskets,  which  were  still  loaded,  became 
once  more  a  common  soldier,  and  with  only 
four  others,  kept  facing  thousands  of  the 
Russians.  His  audacity  stopped  them;  it 
made  some  of  his  artillerymen  ashamed,  who 
imitated  their  marshal ;  it  gave  time  to  his 
aide-de-camp  Heymes,  and  to  Gen.  Gerard, 
to  embody  thirty  soldiers,  bring  forward  two 
or  three  light  pieces,  and  to  Marchand  to 
collect  the  only  battalion  which  remained.' 

The  defection  of  the  Prussians  under  Yorck 
put  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  French  army. 
Cumte  de  Segur  says— 

'  Thus  commenced  the  defection  of  our 
allies.  I  shall  not  venture  to  set  myself  up 
as  a  judge  of  the  morality  of  this  event;  pos- 
terity will  decide.  As  a  contemporaneous 
historian,  however,  I  conceive  myself  bound, 
not  only  to  state  the  facts,  but  also  the  im- 
pression they  have  left,  and  such  as  it  still 
remains,  in  the  minds  of  the  principal  leaders 
of  the  two  corps  of  the  allied  army,  either  as 
actors  or  sufferers. 

♦  The  Prussians  only  waited  for  an 
tunity  to  break  our  alliance,  which  w* 
upon  them ;  when  the  moment  arrived,  they 
embraced  it.  Not  only,  however,  did  ffwy 
refuse  to  betray  Macdonald,  but  they  did  not 
even  wish  to  quit  him  until  they  bad,  as  it 
may  tie  said,  drawn  him  out  of  Russia  at.d 
placed  him  in  safety.  On  his  side,  when 
Macdonald  became  sensible  that  he  was 
abandoned,  but  without  having  positive 
proofs  of  it,  he  obstinately  remained  at  Tilsit, 
at  the  mercy  of  the  Prussians,  sooner  than 
give  them  a  motive  of  defection,  by  too  speedy 
a  retreat. 

1  The  Prussians  did  not  abuse  this  noble 
conduct  There  was  defection  on  their 
part,  but  no  treachery;  which,  in  this  age, 
and  after  the  evils  they  had  endured,  may 
still  appear  meritorious ;  they  did  not  join 
themselves  with  the  Russians.  When  they 
arrived  on  their  own  frontier,  they  could  not 
resign  themselves  to  aid  their  conqueror  in 
defending  their  native  soil  against  those  who 
came  in  the  character  of  their  deliverers,  and 
who  were  so ;  they  became  neutral,  and  this 
was  not,  I  must  repeat,  until  Macdonald, 
disengaged  from  Russia  and  the  Russians, 
had  his  retreat  free.' 

'  It  should  be  remarked  that  the  Prussian 
nation,  which  drew  its  sovereign  toward* 
Yorck,  only  ventured  to  rise  successively,  as 
the  Russians  came  in  sight,  and  by  degree, 
as  our  feeble  remains  quitted  their  territory. 
A  single  fact,  which  took  place  during  we 
retreat,  will  paint  the  dispositions  of  the 
people,  and  show  how  much,  notwithstanding 
the  hatred  they  bore  us,  they  were  curbed, 
under  the  ascendancy  of  our  victories. 

'  When  Davoust  was  recalled  to  France,  he 
passed,  with  only  two  others,  through  the 
town  of  X  •  •  *.  The  Russians  ware  daily 
expected  there;  its  population  were  incensed 
at  the  sight  of  these  last  Frenchmen.  Mur- 
murs, mutual  excitations,  and,  finally,  outcries, 
rapidly  succeeded  each  other;  the  most 
violent  speedily  surrounded  the  carria«  « 
the  marshal,  and  were  already 
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harness  the 


In  -r-.  s. 


•when  D&voust  nude  his 


appearance,  rushed  upon  t!.e  roost  insolent 
of  these  insurgents,  dragged  him  behind  his 
,  and  made  his  servants  fasten  him  to 
at  this  action,  the  people 
short,  seized  with  motionless  con- 
and  then  quietly  and  silently 
opened  a  passage  for  the  marshal,  who  passed 
through  the  midst  of  them,  carrying  off  his 
prisoner." 

Comte  de  Sccur  concludes  his  valuable 
history  with  the  defection  of  Austria.  From 
the  fidelity  which  characterizes  his  narrative, 
and  the  minuteness  with  which  he  describes 
wish,  if  he  had  similar  means 
that  he  would  follow  these 
that 


ORIGI  NAL. 

,  OrXTIUTIES,  TBOVBtES, 
AND  AFFECTATIONS. 

A  Letter  from  Jonathan  Otdworthy,  Ksq. 

Ma.  Editor, — T  have  been  exceedingly 
amused  by  your  extracted  praise  of  the  bar- 
ben,  from  Gaieties  and  Gravities,  a  work 
I  will .  not  be  three  days  longer  without ; 
bat  it  has  so  strontrly  recalled  to  my  mind 
the  tremendous  influence  possessed  by  that 
'  gentle  craft,'  in  the  days  of  my  youth,  that 
I  cvmot  forbear  deprecating  the  retnm  of 
Its  power.    Well  do  I  remember  when  Non- 
net  was  the  rage  at  Bath,  and  ran  from 
to  street,  trying  his  irons  oh  a  paper 
his  fingers,  that  be  might  be  ready  to 
■  on  the  head  of  a  lady,  the  moment 
It    in  what  absolute 
he  held  the  movements  of  my  mother 
and  sisters,   and  how  often  my  pleasures 
have  been  curtailed,  and  my  scheme*  thw  art- 
ed, by  his  supreme  authority  I  In  those  days 
of  research  and  memoir-giving,  I  wonder  w  e 
have  no  authentic  anecdotes  dished  into  a 
wire-wove  hot-pressed  volume  of  the  same 
Nonoet,  who  was  really  the  handsomest 
Frenchman  I  remember  to  have  seen,  at  a 
i  the  emigrant  noblesse  of  France 
in  that  city,  and  exhibited 
jeimens.    He  came  to 
to  seek  his  fortune,  conscious  of 
possessing  that  knowledge  of  the  sublime 
art  he  possessed,  which  ought  to  insure  suc- 
eess  among  a  people  whom  he  fully  believed 
incapable  of  attaining  it.  and  conscious  also 
that  he  had  no  other  means  of  keeping  body 
and  soul  together  than  the  speedy  applica- 
•      nt"  :i-s  i.,]r  n's  !•••  lii>  m'cwtties. 

An  English  lad  of  eighteen,  thiown  into  a 
foreign  country,  with  little  of  its  language 
and  none  of  its  cash,  unknown  to  those  who 
t  introduce  him,  and  sensible  that  his 
ran  was  as  shabby  as  his  inward- 
emptv,  would  either  have  been 
dnven  to  despair  ny  his  misery,  or  to  crime 
by  his  wants ;  not  so  M .  Nonnet :  he  neither 
found  work  for  the  coroner  as  a  suicide,  nor 
the  executioner  as  a  highwayman  :  '  Sare, 
ren  I  am  here  alone,  unc  stranger,  in  large 
f,  no  fren,  I  run  about  nd 


last  say  de  ladiss  "vot  busy  man  is  dat 
yong  Frenchman!  he  is  hurry  to  death," 
and  then  von  s  ill  have  me,  and  anoder  vill 
have  me. — I  ask  mach,  n'importc  dey  give, 
and  see  vot  is  Nonnet  now  ?'  'Sarc!  uo  man 
will  get  his  bre.nl.  if  he  say  lie  have  no  bread.' 
Such  was  Xonnet's  account  of  himself,  when 
he  had  a  large  family,  a  good  establishment, 
and  took  the  same  money  for  dressing  a 
lady's  hair,  per  week,  that  her  husband 
paid  him   for  a  good  lodging-house,  viz. 

the  season 
,  «...  ...»  ».s>.v  greatly  in- 
jured, it  was  thought,  by  the  use  of  marc- 
challe  powder,  which  was  pungent  and  in- 
flammatory ;  so  that,  as  the  midnight  oil  is 
said  to  affect  the  sight  of  those  students  who 
learn  to  improve  the  interior  of  the  human 


seven  guineas.  His  profits  in 
were  immense,  but  his  sight  wa 


my  northern  journeys,  dining  at  tl»e  house  of 
an  old  baronet  in  Staffordshire,  where  there 
were  no  silver  forks  at  table,  though  the  han 
dies  of  l>oth  knives  and  forks  were  of  massy 
silver,  and  the  sideboard  groaned  under  old 
plate;  but  at  Birmingham  and  Manchester, 
even  then,  this  article  of  luxury  was  found  on 
the  tables  of  men  whose  fathers  were  literally 
working  mechanics,  and  who  had  buttered 
their  bread  with  their  thumbs.  About  this 
jieriod,  bidets  or  no  bidets  were  the  sure 
proof  of  being  genteel  or  vulgar  in  the 
eyes  of  provincial  ladies.  Turtle  and  lace 
veils,  silver  venison-dishes,  carriages  low 
enough  to  smother  you  with  dust,  or  high 
enough  to  be  dangerous,  tall  footmen  or  lit- 
tle ones,  Grecian  lamps,  very  dear  wines, 
very  scarce  meat*,  very  extravagant  furniture. 


head,  this  worthy  practitioner  on  its  surface  — all  have  their  turn  as  objects  w  hich  the  great 
was  a  fellow-sufferer;  but  it  was  the  only  point ,  adopt  and  the  rich  affect;  and  so  speedily 
of  resemblance,  for  I  never  heard  of  a  dresser  does  the  man  of  wealth  overtake  the  man  of 
of  brains  that  taught  '  the  young  idea  how  j  rank  in  this  race  for  notoriety,  that  there 


to  shoot,'  who  found  the  employment  half 
so  lucrative. 

Nonnet  was  most  gallantly  appropriated  to 
the  ladies,  for  whom  he  always  prescril>ed 
certain  pins  and  cushions,  which  were  not  less 
indispensable  than  the  magic  touch  of  his 
own  fingers;  and  the  whole  expense  of  pre- 
paring a  family  of  females  for  a  ball  became 
a  most  serious  consideration  for  papas  of  mo- 
derate estates,  which  were  certainly  puffed 
away  by  the  girls  of  that  day  with  more  cele- 
rity than  the  dancinc,  singing,  and  harp-mas- 
tering system  we  have  now.  Tis  true,  there 
was  more  to  show  for  it :  a  young  woman's 
head  in  full  curl  was  a  kind  of  glacier  in  the 
world  of  beauty,  covered  with  diurnal  snows, 
contrasiing  exquisitely  with  the  rouge  on  her 
cheeks  below.  Well !  well  f  thank  God  I 
am  not  yet  old  enough  to  extol  the  days  of 
my  youth  par  e.reellenee.  I  thank  Mr.  Pitt, 
the  French  revolution,  the  progress  of  educa- 
tion, or  whatever  else  had  a  hand  in  re/tor- 
ing  us  to  natural  forms  and  colours,  and  de- 
livering us  from  the  most  ridiculous  tyranny 
that  Fashion  ever  has  imposed,  though  her 
whimsical  dictates  have  been  many. 

In  lately  reading  Sayings  and  Doings,  I 
have  been  exceedingly'struck  with  the  pains 
taken  by  the  author  to  show  that  he  is  com- 
pletely initiated  in  the  habits,  luxuries,  and 
peculiarities,  of  what  he  deems  the  highest 
circles  of  society  :  he  is  a  clever  young  fellow, 
and  knows  London  thoroughly;  but  he  has 


are  some  who  never  join  in  the  pursuit.  I 
guct*  diat,  up  and  down,  one  might  muster  a 
l<rttty  coiisuttTablc  number  of  persons,  highly 
educated  and  naturally  well  endowed,  of  an- 
cient and  present  importance,  who.  without 
blushing  for  their  ignorance,  could  plead 
guilty  to  many  of  the  sins  charged  upon  the 
umi-gentility  of  the  inhabitants  of  Russel  and 
Rloomsbury  Squares,  in  the  pages  of  this  ul- 
tra fashionui* 

'  BV,  of  the  Upper  House,'  says  my  lord 
duke,  in  die  farce  of  Wgh  Ijfe  below  Stairs, 
continnally  ;  and  this  important  we  lias  un- 
questionably an  amazing  effect  in  all  the  af- 
fairs of  this  sublunary  life.  Be,  who  dance 
quadrilles,  duly  despise  all  who  figure  in 
country  dances.  If r,  who  use  attar  of  roses, 
shudder  at  coming  in  contact  with  lavender- 
water.  IIV,  who  require  fifty  choice  mor- 
eeaux  to  constitute  our  dinner,  consider  a 
rump-steak  and  a  tart  food  only  for  barba- 
rians. Tie,  who  use  Grecian  lamps,  tum  up 
our  noses  at  tallow  candies.  If V,  .who  drink 
French  wines,  cannot  relish  humble  port,  or 
even  endure  pale  sherry :  and  we  are  all  pro- 
portionally afflicted  with  these  nausea  to  the 
novelty  of  our  perceptions,  and  the  rapidity 
with  which  we  have  made  our  acquirements. 
IIV  should  now  and  then  be  reminded,  that, 
even  in  these  days  of  French  cookery,  the 
Beef  Steak  Club  boasts  not  only  wit,  talents, 
and  learning,  the  proudest  blood,  and  the 
highest  genius  in  the  land,  but  fathion  also : 
so  much  of  thit,  as  to  make  one  sick  very  of-  i  and  that  it  is  one  of  die  peculiar  privileges  of 


nistress,  no  money,  no  iren,  i  run  annui  via 
my  tongs,  fun/run,  run,  up  von  street,  down 
anodder,— sometime  I  sing,  sometime  I 
swear,  man  diea !-  but  alway  I  run.    So  at 


ten.  It  is  true,  a  gentleman  may  have  a 
good  deal  of  that  kind  of  nonsense  about  him ; 
but  he  is  not  less  a  gentleman  if  he  ha.«  it 
not:  for,  in  so  far  as  it  belongs  to  fashion, 
whether  native  or  imported,  it  is  an  epheme- 
ral adoption,  and  will  float  away  to  make 
room  for  other  feathers  of  taste,  habit,  and 
connoisseurship.  All  those  luxuries  which 
are  connected  widi  the  pride  of  show  and  the 
indulgence  of  appetite  rapidly  make  their 
way  into  the  houses  of  the  most  illiterate  and 
illiberal  of  mankind,  provided  they  have  mo- 
ney wherewith  to  purchase  them ;  and,  with 
the  uneducated  and  purse-proud,  and  tltem 
only,  will  elegancies  of  this  description  be 
deemed  the  criterion  of  gentility.  I  remem- 
ber, five  and  twenty  years  since,  in  one  of 


the  fickle  goddeas  to  be  inconsistent  as  well 
as  mutable,  so  diat  really  a  man  may  ■ 
sionally  move  in  a  certain  circle,  who 
desceuds  to  spend  all  die  most  happv  and  ra- 
tional hours  of  his  existence  completely  out 
of  it. 

When  I  reflect  on  the  various 
affecting  superiority  over  their  fello 
tures.  so  prevalent  among  the  litdc-grcat 
and  the  would-be  elegant,  it  strikes  me,  I 
confess,  as  a  great  deficiency  in  those  supe- 
rior personages,  that  they  give  us  no  new 
modes  of  dying  genteely,  and  that  sickness 
is  found  as  great  a  leveller  as  death.  For 
aught  I  could  ever  learn,  there  is  the  same 
tossing  io  a  fever,  the  same  pain  in  an  inflam- 
mation,  the  same  wearisome  complaining 
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and  disgusting  process,  observable  in  a  sick 
room  in  St.  James's  Street,  an  could  meet 
the  eye  in  the  dwelling  of  a  rich  merchant  in 
Finsbury  Square,  or  a  rusticated  squire  in 
Yorkshire.  Night-caps  and  flannel  bed- 
gowns, vile  emetics,  and  cathartics,  disgrace 
the  dandified  forms  of  our  most  superb  ex- 
quisites, and  pollute  the  lips  of  the  most  po- 
lished gourmands.  Surely  this  is  a  great 
fault !  The  king  of  terrors,  one  would  think, 
in  this  age  of  science  and  refinement,  might 
be  taught  to  approach  his  victim  in  a  gentle- 
manly manner  at  least,  and  leave  to  the 
canaille  those  degrading  indications  of  morta- 
lity, which  say  '  to  the  worm  thou  art  my 
sister,  and  to  corruption,  thou  art  my  mo- 
ther.' It  should  be  sufficient  to  the  vulgar 
and  the  poor,  that  they  might  be  fearfully  so- 
licitous on  thesubject  of  reception  in  another 
state  of  existence,  and  uneasy  about  their 
souls  ;  for  it  is  surely  inconsistent  for  the  very 
high-bred  to  doubt  their  own  right  of  enter- 
ing anywhere ;  and,  not  less  so,  to  be  anxi- 
ous about  that  portion  of  them,  which  has 
been  ill  fed,  ill-taught,  ill-dressed,  all  the 
years  of  their  existence,  and  never  excited 
attention  till  the  time  they  were  called  to  part 
with  it,  by  the  most  uncenteel,  common- 
place, old  fashioned,  and  vulgar  method 
imaginable. 

In  the  hope  that  something  new  and  ap- 
propriate, to  which  neither  the  cit,  the  rustic, 
the  beggarly  ic/toLir,  nor  the  poor  genius,  can 
aspire,  will  soon  appear  amongst  us  in  this 
v.-ry  important  particular, I  remain,  my  good 
Sir,  your  very  teachable  friend, 

JON  ATn  AN  OLD  WORTH  Y. 


NO.  XXV. 

Denting,  as  I  do,  the  right  of  any  person 
to  call  me  to  account  for  my  sayings  or 
doings,  or  even  misdoings — by  which  I  mean, 
doing  nothing, — I  should  be  wanting  in  that 
courtesy  for  which  the  members  of  my  family 
have  ever  been  distinguished,  were  f  to  omit 
thanking  your  new  correspondent,  Philo- 
Asmodeus,  for  the  very  handsome  terms  in 
which  he  has  spoken  of  me  and  my  labours 
1  can,  however,  assure  both  him  and  your 
readers,  that  I  have  been  otherwise  employed 
than  in  making  caudle  for  Miss  Paton,orcoo- 
octing  meretricious  scandal  for  the  deputy 
grand  master  of  the  English  orange-lodge's 
Harriette.  It  is  not  my  emtom  to  undermine 
custom-houses,  and  I  nave  other  work  than 
that  of  loosening  the  walls  of  the  Opera  House. 
Although  the  editor  of  the  •  Cheltenham  Jour- 
nal' was  so  bad  a  Judge  as  to  provoke  a 
horse-whipping  from  Colonel  Berkeley,  I  had 
1  in  it. 

ng  what  I  have  not,  I 
r  proceed  to  say  what  I  have  really 
achieved.  My  talent  at  invention  being 
pretty  well  known,  I  have  been  applied  to 
bv  all  the  monicd  men,  needy  solicitors,  and 
half-starred  brokers,  to  furnish  plans  for  new 
companies :  a  few  of  my  projects,  all  of  which 
will  be  brought  into  the  market  in  a  few 
days,  I  subjoin  : — 

1.  Tnr.  Metropolitan  Gas  Ben-WARM- 
•wr,  Company,  capital  one  mil  im,  in  twenty 
ires  of  £50.  each.   Ta  ron,  his 


Grace  the  Duke  of  Brdford ;  secretary, 
George  An/well,  Esq.  The  list  of  directors 
is  not  filled  up,  but  they  will  be  selected  from 
persons  of  die  first  respectability,  who  will 
take  a  warm  interest  in  promoting  the  success 
of  the  company.  It  is  calculated,  from  the 
bills  of  mortality  and  the  reports  of  the  roost 
eminent  persons  of  the  faculty,  that  sleeping  in 
damp  beds  is  the  incipient  cause  of  nine 
tenths  of  the  fatal  diseases  that  prevail  in 
London.  It  is  due  to  the  public  to  state  that 
the  Colleges  of  Surgeons  and  Physicians 
intend  to  oppose  the  bill  in  Parliament. 

2.  The  United  Eel- catch i no  Com- 
pany, capital,  £200,000.  in  five  thousand 
shares  of  £40.  each.  Humanity  is  the  basis 
of  this  company,  for  its  object  is  to  abolish  the 
horrible  barbarity  of  skinning  eels.  This 
will  be  done  by  boiling  them  alive  and  un- 
skinned.  Mr.  Martin  of  Galway  offered  to 
be  the  patron  of  the  association,  but  this  name 
is  not  sweet  enough  for  a  fish  company. 

3.  The  London  Fly-catching  Com- 
pany.— The  capital  of  this  company,  the 
formation  of  which  I  have  entrusted  to  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Fly,  Stable  Yard,  St.  James's,  is 
not  yet  fixed ;  but  I  have  already  had  applica- 
tions for  forty-nine  thousand  three  hundred 
and  forty-nine  shares  from  the  grocers,  drug- 
gists, confectioners,  5tc  of  the  metropolis. 
This  company  is  intended  as  an  auxiliary  to 
the  Lcndon  Drug  Company  ;  and,  as  it  will 
act  positively  and  negatively — that  is,  convert 
an  annoying  and  destructive  insect  into  an 
excellent  ingredient  in  medicine,— the  profits 
are  estimated  at  twenty-nine  aud  a  half  per 

4.  F^atfnt  Snot- slacking  Assacr*- 
TroN,  capital  £250,000.  in  twenty- five 
thousand  shares  of  £10.  each.  It  lias  been 
ascertained  that  within  the  bills  of  mor- 
tality there  are  every  day  three  hundred  thou- 
sand pairs  of  boots,  and  nine  hundred  thou- 
sand pairs  of  shoes  cleaned,  which,  at  the 
moderate  charge  of  2d.  per  pair  for  the  former, 
and  one  penny  per  pair  for  the  latter,  amounts 
to  £6,250.  per  day,  or  £2,281,250.  per 
annum,  allowing  nothing  for  leap-year. 
Now,  an  apparatus  has  been  discovered  for 
cleaning  boots  and  shoes  at  the  rate  of  one 
hundred  pairs  per  minute ;  it  may  either  be 
worked  by  a  steam-engine  or  attached  to  the 
tread-mill ;  and,  as  blacking  can  be  made  at 
ninety-live  per  cent,  less  than  it  is  sold  for, 
the  profit  to  tliis  company  must  be  immense. 
The  wlr  object  of  the  directors  »  to  benefit 
the  public,  with  whom  they  are  particularly 
anxious  to  he  on  a  good  understanding.  The 
hostility  of  Mr.  Hunt,  Day  and  Martin, 
Turner,  and  Lamder,  to  too/,  is  calculated 
upon. 

5.  Tnr  British  Cinder-silting  Com- 
pany.—If  it  be  true,  as  the  poet  says,  that 
1  Even  in  our  ashes  live  their  wonted  1 


fires,* 

no  argument  can  be  necessary  to  induce  the 
public  to  take  an  ardent  interest  in  the  suc- 
cess of  this  company.  The  loss  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  London  in  ashes  is  immense,  and 
the  profits  to  the  contractors  for  them  so  great, 
that  they  call  them  pearl  ashes.  While  mil- 
lions are  investing  in  torturing  the  bowels  of 
the  earth  for  the  precious  ores,  and  ditturbimr 
on  its  bed  for  pearti  and  corals,  it 


is  not  a  little  extraordinary  that  no 

has  been  formed  for  separating  the  precious 
metals  from  ashes,  which  they  are  known  to 
contain  to  a  large  amount.  Besides,  the  ores 
in  mines,  pearl,  and  coral  require  much  ex- 
pense in  procuring  and  manufacturing,  while 
the  silver  spoons,  knives,  soup-ladles,  ice.  to 
be  found  among  London  ashes,  are  all 
ready-manufactured.  To  die  valuables  we 
lose  by  the  carelessness  of  our  servants, 
we  must  add  the  depredations  of  the  dust- 
men, who  lay  their  hands  on  everything, 
from  a  silver  salver  to  an  old  shoe.  Every 
objection  to  this  company  has  been  tifkd  to 
the  bottom;  and  his  Majesty,  who  cannot 
even  sell  the  ashes  of  his  own  palace,  has 
declared  himself  patron  of  the  association. 
The  company  may,  to  use  a  vulgar  expression, 
kick  up  a>  duti  in  certain  quarters,  which, 
however,  may  bekepldown  without  throwing 
cold  water  on  the  project 

I  hare  several  other  companies  on  the 
tupu;  but,  as  I  never  wiah  my  company  to  be 
intrusive  to  any  one,  I  shall  not  dwell  on  the 
subject.  There  is,  however,  one  company 
which,  although  I  have  uo  share,  I  cannot 
omit  noticing :  it  is  called  die '  National  Poul- 
try Joint-Stock  Company,'  with  a  capital  of 
only  £200,000.  The  projector,  well  aware 
that  there  are  more  gene  than  fly,  has  formed 
this  company.  He  assures  us  there  will  he 
fowl,  but  no  foul  play,  and  that,  although  the 
poultry  will  require  to  be  stuffed,  yet  the 
public  swallow  greedily  enough  without  that 
process.  One  great  object  of  the  company 
ss.  die-  extermination  of  quacks,  which  they 
to  do,  or  < 


hearted  husbands  have  already,  at  die  insti- 
gation of  their  helpmeets,  become  subscribers. 
One  of  the  advantages  of  this  company  will 
be  the  great  reduction  in  the  price  of  poultry, 
so  much  so,  that  a  £uina»-fowl  will  not  cost 
more  than  nine  or  ten  shillings.  Should  the 
demand  for  poultry  exceed  the  supply,  the 
new  chickcn4iatching  apparatus,  by  means  of 
steam,  will  be  applied;  poultry  reared  this 
way  will  require  less  cooking,  as  they  will 
be  parboiled.  It  is  also  intended  to  attach 
to  me  establishment  an  apparatus  for  boiling 
«ggs,  and  thus  supplying  the  whole  of  the 
metropolis  with  this  luxury. 

1  nave  already  vindicated  myself  from  the 
insinuations  of  Philo-Asmodeus  ,  and,  lest 
some  other  devilries  lately  practised  should 
be  imputed  to  roe,  I  shall  at  once  disavow 
them.  I  had  no  share  in  inducing  the  inha- 
bitants of  Si.  Martin's  parish  to  present 
Archdeacon  Post  with  a  second-hand  va«e, 
which  had  once  graced  the  sideboard  of  a 
house  of  ill  fame.  I  did  not  write  die  report 
in  The  Moraine.  Chronicle,  which  stated  that, 
at  the  dinner  of  tbe  Society  of  British  Artirts, 
the  health  of  die  Royal  Academy  and  British 
Institution  was  drunk :  not  was  it  I  that  al- 
tered the  numbers  in  the  sculpture  room  of 
the  Suffolk  Street  Gallery,  so  as  to  make  Ro- 
meo Coates,  though  a  curiosity  in  his  way, 
'A  Restoration  from  the  Partlienon,'  con- 
vert a  bust  of  Mrs.  Siddons  into  Mr.  Mud- 
ford,  make  a  chevalier  of  tbe  latter  gentle- 
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tkfxxnira*  a '  Cricketer'  a  '  Battle,'  although 
W  Ji-ili  in  balls.    These  are  freaks,  ajl  of ' 
vhich  have  been  played  without  my  assist- 
ance. 

I  have  been  otherwise  employed :  it  was  I 
t'-i!  drew  up  the  ukase  of  the  Emperor  of 
ttassa,  commanding  the  Samoides,  living  in 
government  of  Archangel,  to  become  not 
anedi,  but  Christians;  and  thus  effected, 
»ah  a  stroke  of  tlie  pen,  wliat  would  have 
co4  our  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
K  ruiwleilje  many  years*  labour,  beside*  money 
*oi  missionaries.  It  was  I  that  prevented 
tbt  Yankee  Hannibal,  General  Jackson,  from 
1 ' -  ■  >rni  ■_•  president:  but  why  do  I  talk  of 
nn  distant  occupations,  since  I  hare  been 
hi«y  enough  at  home,  in  enabling  the  Lord 
Chancellor  to  settle  a  point,  which  he  has 
t-etn  upwards  of  seventy  years  in  deciding — 
it  is  whether  he  should  put  his  right  or  left 
tfxking  on  first.  I  could  not,  I  confess, 
prevail  on  his  lordship  to  make  a  positive 
i'arj  ibr  some  time  :  I  therefore'  suggested  a 
P  ■  promise  between  the  shoes  and  .stockings, 
l*  [siting  the  right  stocking  and  the  left  shoe 
«  first ;  but  it  soon  occurred  to  the  acute 
me>4  of  his  lordship,  that  the  same  difficulty 
"birred  as  to  the  inexpressibles,  without  the 
«Be  means  of  obviating  it.  At  last,  after 
Ktcral  bearings,  his  lordship  determined 
"••it  it  is  right  to  begin  with  the  left  stocking, 
■tt,  tic.  first ;  though  be  facetiously  observ- 
•d,  that  it  was  but  a  sort  of  German  left- 
Kandod  union  of  the  parties  after  all. 

Well,  no  matter — m  the  present  changing 
timet,  we  must  not  always  nope  to  be  sanc- 
ti«vd  by  precedent.  Oh  no  !  men,  man- 
s»rv  principles,  all  change.  Why,  within 
list  few  weeks,  I  have  seen  Alderman 
v  Whman  and  Mr.  Samuel  Dixon  agree  in 
f  mawn  council,  and  the  secretary  to  the 
Admiralty,  Mr  C  inker,  actually  secoud  a 
tsKx«  made  by  Sir  Francis  Burden" ! 

thily  think  of  an  alderman  .of  the  city  of 
1-otdon  seconding  the  motion  for  an  address 
ti  his  majesty  at  the  opening  of  a  session, 
a:>dconclnduig  his  speech  with  a  Latin  quo- 
tatmo,  and  what  is  more  extraordinary,  cor- 
r^y  given.  But  theae  changes,  striking  as 
**y  are,  are  nothing  to  what  follows.  Duly 
took  of  Mr.  Hunt,  of  Spa  Fields,  of  blacking 
ind  roasted-tom  notoriety,  who  a  few  years 
Centered  1  oadon  at  the  head  of  300,001 
taob  admirers,  actually  pelted  awl  insulted  a 
fo*  days  ago.  Then  we  have  ministers  re- 
'luciog  taxc,  reforming  the  laws,  and  ex- 
tadiag  our  commerce  by  the  removal  of 
'  utious  lestrictions,  in  a  way  that  re- 
ivKts  the  duty  of  the  opposition  to  a  mere 
Hoecure,  and  leaves  them  actually  without 
a  angle  grievance  to  complain  of.  But  all 
rt's  U  nothing  to  a  change  that  has  taken 
place  to  the  West  Indies.  Tell  it  not  at 
uvemoot,  or  Bristol ;  publish  it  not  in  Ixta- 
test  the  slave-holders  rejoice,  and  the 
'Jcalers  in  human  blood  triumph.  The  ink 
in  say  pen  as  I  write  it — no,  I  will 
'"''l  wrhe  it,  but  follow  the  example  set  me 
•7  •**  editor  of  a  leading  journal,  who,  when 
w  would  not  soil  his  fingers  with  one  of 
'  obbttt's  pamphlets,  handed  it  with  a  pair 
•f  town  to  the  printer.  T  will  give  the 
in-  tains  the  offcnvivc  article 


to  the  devil,  and  let  him  convey  it  to  the 
printer.  It  is  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  Ja- 
maica, and  is  as  follows  : — 

'  K'ui^tlon,  Jan.  24. 

'  Interested  as  you  are  in  this  island,  it  will 
no  doubt  be  pleas'ing  to  you  to  learn  that  the 
minds  of  the  Negroes  appear  to  be  quiet : 
they  seem  to  know  that  they  have  been  im- 
posed upon.  Tue  accounts  from  all  parts  of 
the  island  are,  that  the  Negroes  have  passed 
the  Christmas  holidays  with  more  good  hu- 
mour, and  have  enjoyed  their  drumming  and 
dancing  better  than  they  have  done  for  three 
years  lieforc.  There  are,  no  doubt,  and  ever 
will  be.  some  disaffected  among  them,  but  in 
general  they  appear  quiet  and  contented. 

'  In  Spanish  Town  the  Negroes  carried 
about  an  effigy  of  Mr.  Wilberforce,  gave  it 
several  floggings,  and  then  burnt  it  on  the 
race-course.  At  each  flogging  they  sung  a 
song  they  had  made  on  him,  indicating  that 
he  bad  deceived  them,  by  promising  to  make 
them  free,  but  had  not  sent  the  money  to  buy 
them  ;  that  he  was  a  liar,  and  had  only  made 
a  quarrel  between  them  and  their  masters.  I 
tmst  everything  will  now  remain  quiet.' 

When  Mr.  Wilberforce  read  this  paragraph 
at  his  breakfast,  the  muffin  dropped  from  his 
band,  and  he  unconsciously  exclaimed, 
'  Othello's  occupation  *s  gone/  As  soon  as 
he  recovered,  he  resigned  his  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  bv  accepting  the  Chiltern 
Hundreds,  which,  when  the  Negroes  hear, 
they  will  be  still  more  indignant,  and  say, 

•  W  hy  does  he  not  send  us  de  hundreds,  to 
make  us  free  ?' 

We  all  laugh  at  the  folly  of  the  old  Grecian 
who  carried  a  brick  as  a  sample  by  which  lie 
might  sell  his  house  ;  had  tie  left  the  brick  to 
be  disposed  of  a  thousand  years  after  hi* 
death,  it  would  have  produced  more  than  his 
house  did  at  the  time, — at  least,  if  we  may 
judge  by  the  cylindrical  brick  in  Rich's  Mu- 
seum, which  is  valued  at  £50.  I  must 
draw  to  a  close,  but  not  without  relating  a 
couple  of  bon  inott  by  Sam  Rogers,  and  re- 
commending you,  if  you  want  to  see  a  curi- 
osity in  a  parish  clerk,  to  go  to  Paddington 
Church,  when  the  regular  clerk  has  got  the 
gout,  and  his  assistant  offi  iatc*.  Then  you 
will  hear  the  Belief  read  in  a  way  beyond  all 
belief— the  fellow  is  a  genuine  cockney,  and  is 
not  ashamed  of  it;  if,  therefore,  he  reads 'werry 
God  of  werry  God,  begotten  not  made,'  let 
those '  who  go  to  laugh  remain  to  pray.' 

The  bon,mt)tt  both  relate  to  foreign  singers 
A  gentleman  was  reading  in  the  newspapers 
that  Signor  Gulmini,  the  tenor  singer,  had 
lately  died  in  Italy,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
ooe  hundred  and  thirty -eight  years,  when  Ro- 
gers remarked,  that  he  must  have  held  on 

*  the  even  ttmw  of  his  way.'  The  next  re- 
lates to  Veluti,  who  made  a  fortune  by  sing- 
ing, and  has  lately  lost  it  by  speculations. 
'  Well,'  said  Roger?,  on  being  told  of  this, 
'  it  was  natural  enough.  It  was  only  Veluti 
in  tf» rulum.'  But  I  think  I  hear  your  read- 
ers say,  enough,  enough  for  the  present,  good 

isvnnrts. 


StW  STEAM  ESOISK. 

Tut  United  States*  papers  contain  an  account 
of  a  nsw  steam  engine  without  a  boilerx  which 


has  been  invented  by  Mr  John  Babcock,  of 
Portsmouth,  Rhode  Island.  It  was  tried  in 
crossing  Bristol  Ferry,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  completely  successful  The  Newjiort 
Mercury  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  the 
experiment  has  for  ever  settled  die  < 
may  be  generated  in 
r  anv  power  without  the  aid  of  a 
boiler.  The  Providence  Journal,  however, 
says — 

*  Gentlemen  in  whose  knowledge  of  me- 
chanical principles  we  have  much  confi- 
dence, express  doubts  of  the  success  of  this 
invention.  The  following  is  the  description 
of  the  engine  i — 

'  The  substitute  for  a  boiler  of  a  ten  horse- 
power engine  consists  of  two  sections  of  cast- 
iron  tubes,  one  inch  thick,  each  sixteen  feet 
in  length,  in  lengths  of  3  1-2  feet,  and  aver- 
aging 1  3-4  inch  bore,  and  containing  about 
three  gallons,  placed  horizontally  in  a  small 
furnace,  3  1-2  by  4  1-2  feet  ami  three  feet 
high  :  the  end  of  one  tube  enters  into  the  top 
of  a  cylinder  6  1-4  inches  in  diameter;  the 
end  ot  the  otlier  enters  into  the  bottom  ;  the 
other  ends  go  out  on  the  opposite  sides  of 
the  furnace,  and  to  each  is  attached  a  small 
forcing-pump  one  inch  in  diameter,  aad  they 
are  alternately  worked  bv  gearing  attached  to 
the  cross  head— the  cylinder  is  also  enclosed 
in  the  furnace,  and  the  length  of  the  stroke  of 
the  piston  is  two  feet  two  inches — the  motion 
is  communicated  by  shackle  bars,  in  the  usual 
way,  and  there  is  no  variation  from  the  com- 
mon construction  of  a  high-pressure  engine — > 
to  set  it  in  motion,  a  fire  is  made  in  the  fur- 
nace with  a  few  sticks  of  small  wood,  or  half 
a  bushel  of  coal,  and,  whea  die  tubes  are 
heated,  only  three  cubic  inches  of  water  is 
injected  from  the  forcing-pump  upon  the  hot 
iron,  and  is  instantly  converted  into  steam  ; 
a  valve  at  the  same  time  being  open  into  the 
cylinder,  it  forces  down  the  piston  ;  the  other 
pump  then  forces  the  same  quantity  into  the 
tube,  another  valve  is  opened,  and  the  piston 
ascends ;  and  it  continues  to  operate  with 
unabated  vigour,  as  long  as  it  is  supplied  with 
water.  The  number  of  strokes  made  by  the 
piston  in  a  minute  is  about  forty,  while  "pro- 
pellm gjhe  boat ;  and  the  quantity  of  water 

is  necessary  that  it  should  be  fresh  water,  as 
the  tubes  are  so  small  that  they  get  clogged 
by  either  salt  or  sediment ;  but  this  is  no 

objection,  as,  by  adding  a  condenser,  nearly 
the  whole  can  be  retained,  and  we  believe  it 
will  be  found  to  combine  the  four  requisites, 
cheapness,  simplicity,  strength,  and  utility, 
of  a  perfect  machine.  The  whole  space 
occupied  by  it  does  not  exceed  that  of  a  small 
tea-table,  and  the  power  may  be  indefinitely 
enlarged  without  much  increasing  the  sire, 
and  with  few  alterations  it  can  be  easily 
adapted  to  any  engine  now  in  use.' 

ORIGINAL  POETRY. 

SONNETS  TO  CBABITT*. 

Dawohter  of  Pity,  from  thy  throne  on  high 
Descend, — for  it  is  thou  that  I  invoke — 
V-ir  Charity!  Alas!  Fate's  wayward  strofce, 

•  Written  iu  refctence  to  the  Lines  for  the 
Benefit  of  the  Sufferers  in  the  Island  of  Portland 
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Sari  aotirce  of  many  a  heart-throb  anil  sigh, 
II  jilt *o  oppress'.!  the  rucc  of  poverty 
(Whilst  dark  despair,  torpe'lo  of  the  soul, 
View'd  her  overwhelming  wave  all  darkling 

roll), 

That  they,  on  whom  the  tun  of  Industry 
So  lately  shone,  with  warm  anJ  fostering  ray, 
Have  seen  at  length  that  last  support  give  way. 
Then,  Heuvcn-born  maiden,  haste !  since  thy 
bright  smile 

Can  call  theoi  up  again  to  life  and  light,— 
Can  bid  Hope,  Health,  and  Happiness,  beguile 

Their  lonesome  hours,  and  gild  Misfortune's 


i  smile  be  thine, 
i  wn«  that  pall  d,  with 


And  murky  shroud.  Misfortune's  little  bark, 
And  bade  my  muse  the  cypress  garland  twine, 


Yet,  let  no  faint,  i 
For  'twas  no 


de  my 

id  notes  of  saddest  minstrelsy  combine 
With  those  of  Hope,  sweet  Hope,  though 

What  time  o'er  Portland,  'rode,  and  bleak,, 
and  bare,' 

Burst  Ocean's  billowy  flood  of  waters,  mine 
Has  only  been  the  mournful  tale  to  tell. 

To  soft  compassion  melt  the  soul,  and  ask 
The  widow's  mite,  the  rich  man's  wealthier 

gift; 

But  thine  must  be  a  prouder  mightier  spell, — 
To  raise  the  weak  in  spirit,  and  uplift 
The  fallen  ;  that  be,  Charity,  thy  task !  H.  R- 


THE  PARSON  AND  TIE  NOSE. 

'Twas  on  a  shining  summer's  day, 
As  stories,  quite  old-fasblon'd,  say, 

A  sleepy  set  of  siuners 
Agreed  that  they  to  church  would  go. 
Their  zealous  piety  to  show, 

After  their  gourmand  dinners. 

Scarce  had  the  parson  ta'cn  his  tex'd, 
When  he  felt  most  confounded  vext. 

To  see  his  neighbours  nod  j 
Proceeding  with  religious  lore, 
He  quickly  beard  the  sleepers  snore,— 

Forgetting  him,— and  God. 

When,  lo!  descending  from  his  seat, 
Our  rev'rend,  full  of  holy  heat 

At  losing  all  his  labour, 
Tweak'd  one's  stoat  nose ;  then 
bow'd. 

And  said, '  Dear  iir,  you  snort  so  loud, 
I  fear  you'll  usiAe  your  neighbour? 


t.  X.  f.. 


EXUIBITIOS   OF    THE  SOCIETY  OF  BRITISH 
ARTISTS,  M  1  I  OLE  STREET,  FALL  MALL. 

In  the  hurried  notice,  written  just  as  our  last 
number  was  going  to  press,  we  could  do  no 
more  than  merely  enumerate  some  of  the 
principal  subjects  and  exhibitors ;  we  have 
now  leisure  to  notice  them  more  in  detail, 
but,  before  doing  so,  we  must  make  some 
mention  of  the  second  annual  dinner,  which 
took  place  this  day  week.  It  is  not  our  in- 
tention, however,  to  give  a  formal  report,  in 
which  we  have  been  anticipated  by  the  daily 
papers,  but  shall  principally  dwell  on  a  few 
of  the  more  prominent  opinions  and  remarks 
elicited  during  the  evening.  In  returning 
to  a  toast  which  had  been  given  by 


the  Hon.  Agar  Ellis— 'The  President  and  So- 
ciety of  British  Artists,'  Mr.  Holland  (the 
persident)  explained  the  motives  which  had 
led  to  their  establishment,  for  the  pur 


of  counteracting  any  invidious  misrepresent*- 
tion  that  may  arise — or,  w  may  say,  tiiat  has 
been  made  in  certain  quarters,  as  to  the  op- 
position of  the  present  society  to  tire  1  loyal 
Academy.  It  was  of  vital  importance,  he 
remarked,  that  their  views  shook!  not  be  mis- 
understood :  they  entertained  no  feelings  of 
hostility  towards  the  Academy,  for  which  he 
himself  entertained  the  highest  respect,  a* 
the  earliest  institution  in  this  country  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  fme  arts  ;  bat  the  very 
success  of  that  institution, — the  taste  for  art, 
and  the  consequent  increase  of  artists  which 
it  had  created,  had  obliged  a  numerous  body 
of  artist-,  to  colonize  from  me  parent  stock, 
and  to  build  a  hive  of  their  own, — to  pro- 
cure for  themselves  an  opportunity  of  placing 
their  works  before  the  public,  for  exhibition 
and  sale.  And  be  was  most  happy  to  be 
able  to  state,  that  their  success  had  far  ex- 
ceeredi  their  most  sanguine  expectations. 
The  liberality  of  their  patrons  had  already 
enabled  them  to-pay  off  A1000.  of  the  £5000. 
incurred  by  building  the  gallery.  That  all 
the  members  of  the  Royal  Academy  do  not 
consider  this  society  as  opposed  to  them,  any 
c^erwiae-than  in  a  spirit  of  laudable  rivalry, 
is  evident,  from  the  munificence  of  the  Pro- 
fessor of  architecture  towards  this  infant  in- 
stitution, who,  with  a  liberality — not  merely 
pecuniary,  that  does  honour  lo  art,  sent  a  se- 
cond donation  of  twenty-five  guineas,  accom- 
panying a  letter  expressing  his  regret  at  not 
being  able  to  be  present ;  and  offering  his  best 
wishes  for  their  prosperity.  Such  conduct 
testifies  a  mind  above  ungenerous  suspicions 
or  mean  jealousy,— but  Mr.  Soane  is  uni- 
formly ready  to  patronize  art  and  assist  art- 
ists.  Nor  should  the  liberality  of  the  Duke 
of  Bedford  and  Sir  Gerard  Noel  be  unno- 
ticed. The  latter  not  only  sent  the  society, 
at  their  formation,  a  hundred  guineas,  but 
desired  that,  if  on  the  casting  np  of  their  ac- 
counts there  should  he  any  deficiency,  they 
would  consider  his  purse  at  their  service. 
The  success,  however,  of  their  first  season 
left  them  no  room  for  availing  themselves  of 
this  truly  noble  offer.  This  year,  Sir  Gerard 
sent  a  second  donation  of  thirty  guineas.  In 
the  course  of  the  evening,  1  The  Donors  and 
Subscribers  to  the  Society'  being  drunk,  Mr. 
Barm?  Wall  rose  to  return  thanks,  apologiz- 
ing for  so  doing,  a*  he  was  consciou*,  from 
the  smallncss  of  his  subscription,  that  he  had 
little  right  to  arrogate  such  an  honour  to  him- 
self, but,  in  the  absence  of  gentlemen  who 
had  contributed  more  liberallv,  he  took  upon 
himself  to  state,  that  the  compliment  just  paid 
them  was  duly  appreciated :  be  then  compli- 
mented the  society  upon  the  amicable  feel- 
ings which  had  been  expressed  by  the  chair, 
towards  similar  institutions,  and  concluded, 
by  saying,  that  their  grand  object  should  be 
to  form  '  as  many  friends  and  as  (ew  enemies 
as  possible.'  We  have  do  doubt,  in  our  own 
minds,  that  feeling  as  well  as  policy  will 
ever  induce  the  '  Society  of  British  Artists' 
to  act  upon  this  principle,  and  to  avoid  those 
jealousies  and  foods  which  hare 
too  often  proved  derogatory  to  the 
ing  character  of  the  fine  arte, 
the  lives  of  those  who  profess  them.  But  we 
are  happy  to  say  that,  On  the 


ston,  there  was  not  the  slightest  indication  of 
any  such  feeling  :  on  the  contrary,  although 
without  any  thing  like  flattery,  a  candid  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  merits  of  rivals.  The 
visit  of  the  Princess  Augusta  to  the  rooms, 
on  the  preceding  Thursday,  when  her  roval 
highness  was  pleased  to  express  the  delight 
she  had  received  at  beholding  so  many  excel- 
lent specimens  of  British  art,  and  said  that 
she  should  report  her  opinion  ^of  its  merit!  in 
the  highest  quarter,  will,  we  hope,  effectually 
tend  to  remove  whatever  impression  there 
may  ber  on  a  certain  portion  of  the  public 
mind,  that  this  society  ought  to  be  regarded 
with  a  jealous  eye  by  those  who  would  seem 
to  favour  the  Royal  Academy,  or  that  it 
wants  a  certain  ton  of  fashion,  or  an  import- 
ance possessed  by  that  body. 

The  present  exhibition  is,  we  think,  taken 
altogether,  not  at  all  inferior  to  the  first  :— 
there  is  no  indication  of  relaxed  energy— no 
falling  off;  and,  if  some  artists  who  sent  pic- 
tures last  year  have  not  done  so  now,  their 
room  has  been  ably  supplied  by  an  accession 
of  fresh  exhibitors  ;  among  whom  are  Fraser, 
Sharp,  &c.  We  remember  that  those  who 
were  not  very  anxious  for  the  success  of  the 
institution,  when  they  could  not  deny  that  it 
really  did  display  many  clever  works  at  its 
first  opening,  said,  that  every  effort  had  been 
strained  to  make  a  goodly  show  at  the  out- 
set, and  predicted,  that  this  year  it  would  fall 
off  considerably.  So  far,  however,  is  this 
from  being  the  case,  that  it  has  in  some  points 
improved.  It  is  true  there  are  not  many  do- 
mestic subjects,  and,  among  these,  no  stm?lt 
picture  of  so  generally  attractive  sj  character 
as  Richter  s,  in  the  tart  exhibition  ;  bat  there 
are  a  few  clever  and  well  painted  pictures  be- 
longing to  this  class,  and  a  considerable  num- 
ber representing  objects  of  still-l ife.one  or  two 
of  which,  especially  No.  C4>  by  Blake,  may, 
without  flattery,  be  termed  chc'ft  o9<rm-rt.  It 
is  in  these  subjects  and  in  landscape,!— from 
the  magnificent  scenes  of  Glover  and  liuton 
to  the  most  homely  and  familiar  appearance 
of  nature, — that  the  strength  of  the  exhibition 
consists.  There  are  but  few  attempts  at  his- 
toric^pninting,  and  those  notjpire-cmmently 

dWl  affirm  UialTthere  are  any  portraits  of 
extraordinary  merit.  Those  by  Mr.  Haydon 
are  sadly  deficient  in  amenity  and  grace; 
nor  is  the  absence  of  these  qualiriei, 
which  may  be  considered  almost  indis- 
pensable in  this  branch  of  art,  atoned  far 
by  superior  truth  of  character  or  expres- 
sion, or  by  an  unaffected  imitation  of  na- 
ture. In  fact,  they  possess  nothing  of 
individual  character ;  while  there  is,  in  sc 
instances,  a  coarseness  and  extravagancf  i 
is  pushed  nearly  to  the  verge  of  the  ridi 
bus.  His  figures  seem  all  taken  from  an- 
odier  race  of  beings  than  gentlemen  and  la* 
dies  of  the  present  day :  in  fact,  the  artist 
seems  to  have  been  perpetually  labouring  to 
idealize  them,  and  to  impart  to  his  sifteri  a 
tton  to  eke  tit  grandiose,  that  certainly  did  not 
belong  to  them.— If  Mr.  Haydon  would 
paint  portraits,  especially  female  ones,  *« 
would  recommend  to  him  to  sacrifice  to  the 
Graces.    In  some  of 
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his  production,  which  displays  as  I 
gy  as  anv  of  his  former  ones.  If 


te  ey«  and  pro-  • 
a  good  general  effect ;  although  the  lo-  ; 
are  not  correct,  and  the  deep  red  , 
of  the  flesh  anything  than  either  j 
natural  or  pleasing.    Burnet's  portrait  of  Dr. 
Hutchison  is  one  of  the  best-painted  and 
best-composed  in  the  exhibition;  and  if.  as 
*r  understand,  it  be  his  first  attempt  at  por-  ' 
rrajt-painting,  augurs  most  favourably  for  his 
future  success  in  this  walk  of  art. 

There  is  one  production  in  the  gallery  that 
we  can  refer  to  none  of  the  preceding  classes ;  , 
it  being  perfectly  mm  genera — we  mean  Mar- 
tin  s  splendid  composition,  the  Creation ; 
which  may  be  better  characterized  by  the  epi-  j 
trw*  poetical,  than  by  any  other  single  term. 
With  some  extravagance,  there  is  much  sub- 
limity in  tr 
much  energy 
at  does  not  satisfy  the  spectator,  it  is  merely 
because  it  is  beyond  tl«  powers  of  the  human 
"  adequately  to  conceive,  or  of  art  to  re- 
.  it.  In  daring  to  exhibit  the  figure  of 
y,  he  has  judiciously  shown  it  dimly 
rtiiictly ;  but  he  would,  in  our  opi- 
nion, have  done  better,  had  be  in  this 
followed  the  example  of  Timanthes,  who  con- 
cealed the  countenance  of  Agamemnon,  and 
have  entirely  veiled  in  clouds  all  but  die 
hand  and  arm  of  the  Omnipotent.  As  it  is, 
the  artist  has  certainly  produced  a  brilliant 
effect  out  of  the  most  scanty  materia!*,  for  he 
had  here  none  of  that  gorgeous  architecture, 
which  has  imparted  such  a  pomp  and  splen- 
dour to  his  preceding  works. 

Mr.  Iisrton's  huge  landscape  picture,  the 
Vale  and  Lakes  of  Keswick,  is  a  masterly  re- 
presentation of  a  most  interesting  scene,  and 
of  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  landscape  to 
be  met  with  in  this  country.  The  tone  of  co- 
1  oaring  is  good  ;  and  it  is  painted  in  a  free 
and  bold  manner.  The  rude,  narrow,  rustic 
bridge  in  the  foreground,  thrown  across  a 
comes  in  well,  as  do  the  figures  and 
We  certainly  prefer  this  picture  to 
r  large  landscape,  the  Landing  of  the 
at  Delos,  although  this  has  great 
i :  the  site  is  as  romantic  as  can  well  be 
and  the  buildings  are  well  situ- 
judiciously  arranged,  with  a  view 

("To  bt  continued  J 
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truly  fascinating 
s  we  are  of  opinion  that 
1  the  principle  to  which  the 
ebted  for  that  powerful  illu- 
sion attainable  no  other  way :  namely,  that 
the  picture  is  only  partially  transparent,  so 
that  the  shadows  are  actual — not  merely 
painted  shadows.  But  even  its  excellence  in 
this  respect,  and  the  deceptive  truth  of  effect 
ttas  produced,  destroys  in  some  degree  the 
pleasure  arising  from  painting  as  an  art. 
Paradoxical  as  it  may  sound,  the  illusion  is 
too  complete  to  permit  us  to  admire  the 
paintings  as  painting :  we  are  rather  affected 
W  them  as  we  should  be  by  the  real  objects. 
Tab  species  of  representation  seems  to  be  to 
painting  hi  general  what  wax- work  is  to  either 
!>  the  effect  is-too  purely 


case  or  not  with  dioramic  paintings,  we  can- 
not say;  for,  never  having  seen  any  by  other 
artists^  we  canuot  judge  how  far  the  illusion 
is  mechauical,  or  how  far  it  depends  upon 
the  ability  of  tlie  artist  In  point  of  effect, 
the  moonlight  view  of  Holyrood  Chapel  is 
truly  admirable;  still  we  do  not  consider  a 
moonlight  scene  as  by  any  mean.*  the  best 
adapted  for  representation,  for,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  small  extent  of  wall,  the  greater 
part  of  the  picture  is  little  better  than  a 
mere  blank  of  obscurity  ;  and  we  are  rather 
surprised  that  the  artist  did  not  select  a  more 
perfect  building,  where  tlie  moon-beams  play- 
ing on  the  tracery  of  the  windows  would  have 
produced  a  variety  of  sparkling  lights,  and 
where,  again,  the  shadows  of  the  tracery  on 
the  floor  and  walls  of  the  edifice  would  have 
created  a  richness  that  might  have  compensat- 
ed in  a  great  degree  for  the  monotouy  and  want 
of  colour  inseparable  from  such  a  subject. 
We  certainly  prefer  the  Cathedral  of  Chartres 
to  Holyrood  Chapel.  As  it  is  in  the  power 
of  M.  Daguerre  to  transport  us  wherever  he 
pleases,  we  wish  that  lie  would  iu  future 
always  conduct  us  to  some  really  beautiful 


The  oftener  we  visit  this 


be  precisely  the  '  novel,  was 


mk.  soaxe's  soiree— belzom  SARCO- 
PHAGI'S. 

Mr.  Soanf.  opened  his  house  for  a  third 
time,  on  Wednesday  evening  last,  when  about 
five  hundred  visitors  were  assembled  to  view 
the  Belzoni  Sarcophagus,  and  the  other  nu- 
merous works  of  art  with  which  the  museum  is 
so  abundantly  stored.  All  the  apartments  on 
the  ground-floor  were  thrown  open,  and  the 
effect  was  most  enchanting,  owing  to  the 
beautiful  architectural  forms  that  everywhere 
meet  the  eye ;  the  truly  picturesque  ar- 
rangement of  the  principal  gallery  is  consi- 
derably heightened  by  the  striking  and  bril- 
liant effect  of  light  and  shade ;  and  the 
profusion  of  richly-stained  glass  that  is  in- 
troduced in  the  most  tasteful  manner  in  al- 
most every  room:  add  to  all  these  attract  ions  the 
costly  folios  and  splendid  architectural  works 
that  were  laid  on  the  tables,  and  some  faint 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  rich  banquet  pre- 
pared for  the  lovers  of  art.  We  believe  each 
individual  present  must  have  felt  that  he 
needed  all  the  eyes  of  Argus,  not  excepting  a 
single  one,  in  order  to  enjoy  fully  the  nume- 
rous objects  that  struck  his  gaze  on  every 
side ;  since  tlie  contents  of  a  single  room 
would  have  demanded  a  day  to  examine  them. 
We  suspect,  therefore,  that  in  the  midst  of  such 
a  multiplicity  of  other  attractions,  the  Sarco- 
phagus itself  was  little  heeded  by  the  majo- 
rity of  the  company.  This  curious  relic  is 
deposited  in  a  lower  part  of  the  gallery,  on  a 
level  with  the  basement  floor,  and  the  effect 
of  it,  as  viewed  from  above,  strongly  lighted 
at  it  was,  was  striking  in  the  extreme.  The 
Monk's  Parlour,  with  its  spleudid  painted 
window,  powerfully  illuminated  from  with- 
out, was  certainly  not  the  least  attractive 
point  in  this  scene  of  fascination.  The  Pic- 
ture Cabinet,  immediately  above  this  room, 
and  opening  into  it,  by  means  of  moveable 
panels  or  sli  utters,  to  which  the  poinliugs  are 
affixed,  and  of  which  the  construction  is  quite 


continually  crowded.  Splendid  and  costly 
as  all  these  apartments  are,  they  are  any 
thing  but  gaudy;  every  ornament  is  most  ele- 
gant and  rtcJterclie.  There  are  mansions  in 
this  metropolis  more  extensive,  more  splen- 
did, as  far  as  relates  to  furniture  and  uphol- 
stery, but,  perhaps,  not  one  exhibiting  so 
much  taste,  such  picturesque  arrangement, 
such  a  happy  economy  of  room,  and  such 
richness,  yet  chastity,  of  decoration. 

Among  the  company  present  were  the 
Earl  of  Iiarrowby,  Mr.  Peel,  the  Marquis  of 
Hertford,  and  many  other  distinguished  cha- 
racters ;  we  a\M)  observed  two  foreigners,  in  a 
rich  oriental  costume,  and  a  number  of  artists 
and  men  of  letters. 

The  following  interesting  description  of 
Mr  Soane's  house  and  gallery  is  written  by 
Mr.  Britton,  and  appears  in  No.  X.  of  the 
'  Illustrations  of  London,'  by  that  gentleman 
and  Mr.  Pugin  : — 

'  The  house  of  Mr.  Soane  was  built  by  him- 
self, in  the  year  1812,  on  a  piece  of  freehold 
ground,  situated  on  the  north  side  of  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields.  Its  frontage  is  about  thirty  feet 
in  width  only,  but  its  depth  extends  to  about 
eighty  feet.  '  The  ground  floor,  or  principal 
suite  of  rooms,  consists  of  a  hall  and  stair- 
case ;  a  refreshment  room,  serving  also  as  a 
library,  measuring  twenty-two  feet  by  thirty- 
nine,  and  thirteen  in  height ;  and  other  apart- 
ments. The  sides  of  the  library  are  occupied 
by  glazed  bookcases,  filled  with  choice  and 
valuable  books,  many  vases,  and  fragments 
of  antiquity,  some  fine  architectural  drawings, 
and  is  fitted  up  with  several  mirrors,  which 
tend  to  give  space,  variety,  and  picturesque 
effect  to  the  whole.  Behind  the  central  part 
of  this  room  is  an  open  court,  adorned  by 
numerous  architectural  fragments.  On  one 
side  of  this  court  is  a  breakfast-room,  with  a 
dome  ceiling  in  the  centre,  and  two  lantern 
windows  peculiarly  disposed  at  the  ends  to 
throw  the  whole  light  on  the  walls,  or  rather 
on  tlie  objects  that  adorn  them.  This  apart- 
ment is  filled  with  books  and  drawings,  and 
communicates  with  the  front  room  by  double 
doors,  one  of  which  is  glazed  with  painted 
glass.  It  also  opens  to  the  entrance-hall, 
and  to  a  museum  behind,  by  two  other  glazed 
doors.  Plate  L  shows  the  style  and  fitting- 
tip  of  this  room,  looking  from  the  fire-place 
towards  the  court  aire  dy  mentioned.  The 
central  window  has  one  large  piece  of  plate- 
glass  in  the  centre.  Over  the  glazed  book- 
case, on  the  left  hand,  are  drawings  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  which  are  lighted  from 
above.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  court  is 
a  narrow  gallery  of  communication,  between 
the  front  room  and  the  museum,  furnished 
with  books  and  choice  specimens  of  bronze 
and  marble  antiques.  Behind  these  rooms 
and  tlie  court  are  a  museum,  an  office,  and 
picture  galleries,  occupying  die  whole  width 
of  three  houses  in  front.  Over  part  of  the 
museum,  and  forming  a  portion  of  it,  is  the 
architect's  office,  supported  on  columns,  and 
insulated  from  the  walls,  by  which  novel  and 
ingenious  design,  the  lantern  windows  afford 
abundant  light,  both  to  the  office  and  to  the 
museum.   Another  part  of  the  museum  is 
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pieri.  dot  ic'tel  fron  the  main  Willi,  anj  al- 
lowing a  passage  or  gallery  round.  The 
walls  and  every  part  of  this  milium  are 
riclily  stored  widi  choice  aiul  valuable  frag- 
ments of  ancient  architecture  and  sculpture, 
interspersed  with  catU  front  architectural 
members  and  relics  of  various  kinds.  On  the 
bsueaient-floor  is  placed  a  far-famed  and 
highly  interesting  Egyptian  Saicophagus,  late- 
ly bought  by  Mr.  Soane  from  the  agents  of 
Messrs.  Salt  and  Belzooi,  far  £2000.  ster- 
ling. This  unique  specimen  of  the  arts,  and 
of  the  sacred  funeral  rites  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians, is  perfectly  important  to  the  antiquary 
and  historian.  Its  whole  surface,  externally 
and  internally,  is  covered  with  hieroglyphic 
cliaracters,  the  meaning  of  which  has  hitherto 
set  learning  at  defiance,  and  baffled  human 
sagacity.  At  the  western  end  of  the  museum 
it  a  picture  gallery,  the  general  design  and 
form  of  which  are  delineated  in  Plate  II.  A 
large  bay-window,  of  stained  glass,  occupies 
nearly  one  side  of  this  room,  and  the  wall  op- 
posite is  covered  with  pictures,  among  which 
»s  the  justly  celebrated  and  admirable  series 
of  the  Rake's  Progress,  by  Hogarth. — 
Many  other  pictures,  drawings,  books, 
&c.  are  displayed  in  this  tasteful  and 
truly  beautiful  apartment.  A  groined  ceil- 
ing, apparently  suspended,  extends  over 
the  centre  of  the  room,  whilst  at  each 
side  is  a  lantern  window,  rising  above 
the  ceiling,  and  extending  the  whole  length 
of  the  gallery.  This  admirable  mode  of  in- 
troducing light  into  a  picture  gallery,  is  cal- 
culated to  exhibit  every  painting  to  advan- 
tage ;  and  Mr.  Soane  has  adopted  a  similar 
plan,  with  variations  in  form  and  position, 
in  other  parts  of  his  interesting  house.  This 
room  has  been  deprived  of  its  pictures,  and 
other  ornaments,  which  are  removed  to  a  now 
gallery  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  museum  ■  The 
.latter  is  novel  in  design,  and  highly  rich  in 
decoration.  Within  a  space  of  17  feet  by 
13,  and  11  feet  in  height,  above  the  book- 
cases, the  architect  has  most  ingeniously 
formed  a  surface  of  1656  square  feet  for  the 
display  of  paintings,  and  has  occupied  nearly 
the  whole  of  that  surface  !>y  a  series  of  valu- 
able and  interesting  works  of  art.  The  four 
much  valued  and  inimitable  picture*  by  Ho- 
garth, representing  so  many  stages  in  an 
election  of  a  member  of  Parliament,  first  at- 


or  rather  pan  nels,  and  also  on  the  interior 
surface  of  the  same  pannel*,  which  move 
upon  hinges ;  and  likewise  on  the  walls  In- 
land those  doors.  Thus  three  surface  are 
given  in  the  usud  space  of  one.  At  one 
side  of  the  gallery  there  are  four  doors,  or 
revolving  punnels,  presenting  so  many  faces 
for  the  display  of  pictures.  All  these  sur- 
faces are  hung  with  paintings  of  various 
classes,  and,  from  the  manner  in  which 
the  light  is  admitted,  all  are  seen  to  advan- 
tage. The  ceiling  of  this  room  is  highly  or- 
namented, the  chimney-piece  is  novel  and 
beautiful,  the  doors  of  the  dwarf  bookcases 
are  of  the  choicest  mahogany,  ornamented 
with  brass,  and  the  whole  is  finished  in  the 
most  skilful  manner.  On  opening  the  fold- 
ing pannels,  at  one  side  of  the  room,  a  new 
and  singular  scene  is  presentee  ,  a  second 
gallery  is  displayed,  with  iu  ends  and  J»ides 
adorned  with  pictures,  and  numerous  archi- 
tectural casts  and  fragmeuts.  Over  the 
dwarf  bookcases,  which  form  a  sort  of  balus- 
trade, the  spectator  looks  down  several  feet, 
into  a  highly  d 000 rated  room,  with  a  large 
window  of  painted  glass,  kc.  and  up  to  a 
lantern  light  of  stained  glass.  Thu  unex- 
pected glance  into  such  a  singular  subter- 
ranean museum,  rouses  curiosity,  and  makes 
the  observer  impatient  to  inspect  its  whole 
form  and  contents.  Descending  a  flight  of 
stairs, '  the  monk's  room,'  as  it  is  called,  is 
approached  through  a  door  of  painted  glass, 
and  cannot  fail  to  excite  both  astonishment 
and  delight.  With  mirrors,  reflecting  its  nu- 
merous 4  gothic'  ornaments  ;  with  niches, 
groining,  canopies,  masks,  crucifix,  hour- 
glass, he. ;  with  a  ruined  cloister,  and  its 
analogous  appendages,  on  the  outside ;  this 
apartment  presents  a  most  impressive,  novel, 
and  interesting  scene.  The  room  thus  no- 
ticed, as  well  as  many  other  parts  of  the 
house,  may  be  adduced  as  proofs  to  verify,  or 
impeach,  the  professor's  opinions,  as  inculcat- 
ed in  his  lectures  at  the  Royal  Academy  and 
Hoy  at  Institution, — that  architecture  ts  not 
not  only  a  science  but  an  art,  that  it  is  ca- 
pable of  producing  simple,  beautiful,  and 
sublime  scenes, — that  it  if  the  nurse,  or  guar- 
dian, of  the  other  fine  arts,  and  that  it  is 
susceptible  of  producing  high  poetical  effects.* 


f  Opening  a  pair  of  folding  doors,  on 
Which  two  of  these  pictures  hang,  the  specta- 
tor is  presented  with  eight  other  works  by 
the  same  powerful  artist,  representing  as 
many  scenes,  or  events,  in  a  rake's  pro- 
gress, from  a  state  o(  innocent  adolescence, 
through  different  degrees  of  dissipation  and 
vice,  to  ruin  and  to  madness.  Modi  in- 
teresting history  and  anecdote  is  connected 
with  the  two  sets  of  pictures  just  noticed ; 
but  I  must  forbear  to  dilate  on  subjects  that, 
it  must  be  acknowledged,  are  not  strictly  ar- 
chitectural. Three  other  sides  of  this  apart- 
ment are  enriched  with  other  pictures,  by 
Carnaletti,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Turner, 
Bird,  Westall,  Howard,  Barrett,  Sir  Francis 
Bourgeois,  Angelica  Kaufman,  Fuseli,  Cos- 
■*ay,  Gandy,  Piranesi,  Jcc.  These  are  disp- 
osed on  the  exterior  surface  of  the  walls. 


BEUOKI'S  ECYPT1AM  TOMBS. 

Mas.  Belzom,  with  an  ardour  and  talent 
which  prove  how  fit  a  consort  she  was  for 
her  late  husband,  who  fell  a  victim  to  his 
xeal  fn  exploring  Africa,  will,  on  Monday, 
open  a  new  exhibition  of  the  Egyptian  tombs, 
in  Leicester  Square.  On  Thursday  we  were 
favoured  with  an  ample  view  of  this  spe- 
cimen of  the  arts  three  thousand  years  airo. 
It  must  not  be  thought  th  it  this  is  the  same 
exhibition  as  that  which  Mr.  Belxoni  fitted 
up  m  Piccadilly :  in  some  parts  they  are 
alike,  but  there  is  an  entirety  new  room, 
richer  in  hieroglyphics  than  any  of  the  for- 
mer ones ;  and  the  antiquary  may  here  pur- 
sue his  investigations  into  the  writings  of 
the  Egyptians  to  great  advantage. 

The  writing  of  that  people  was  of  four 
kinds:  first,  the  hieroglyphic,  which  wa* 
two-fold,  the  mora  rode  being  called  curio- 


logic,  and  the  more  artificial  tropical ;  tlie 
second,  symbolic,  and  this  likewise  was  two- 
fold ;  the  more  simple,  and  tlie  more  mys- 
terious.-- that  tropical,  this  alkgnricat.  The- « 
two  kinds  of  writing  which  went  under  t'le 
;rr>ncrtc  term  ofhieroglyphics,  distinguished  in- 
to proper  and  symbolic  hieroglyphics,  were  tint 
composed  of  the  letters  of  an  alphabet,  but  of 
marks  or  cliaracters  which  s'ood  for  tiring, 
not  words :  a  distinction  which  St.  Austin 
has  very  happily  illustrated  by  his  expres- 
sion, '  Sigita  sint  verba  visibilia,  terla  signs 
audibilia.  The  tiiird  kind  of  Egyptian  writ- 
ing was  designated  epistolic,  $0  called  from 
its  being  first  applied  to  civil  matters ;  and 
the  fourth  hicro-grammatic,  from  being  used 
only  in  religion— these  two  last  expressed 
words,  and  were  formed  by  letters  or  an  al- 
phabet. 

A  French  author  has  been  very  successful 
in  explaining  the  nature  of  the  Ejryptian  hie- 
roglyphics ;  and  the  catalogue  of  Mrs.  Iki- 
znni  s  exhibition  will,  we  understand,  con- 
tain some  elucidation  of  that  subject  We 
earnestly  and  confidently  recommend  this  ex- 
hibition, not  only  on  account  of  its  merit  and 
curiosity,  but  as  a  reward  to  a  virtuou*  ard 
accomplished  lady,  who  accompanied  Mr. 
FMzoni  in  adventures  and  through  countri«* 
which  would  appal  ordinary  travellers,  male 
or  female,  and  who  Iras  been  widowed  by  tl  e 
exertions  of  her  husband  to  enlarge  the  boui;- 
daries  of  science. 

laoy  ari.t.'s  ptcrrara:' 
It  is  well  known  that  this  amiable  and  much- 
regrettcd  lady  possessed  gseat  talents  as  a 
painter,  which  were  fostered  in  early  life  by 
her  brother,  J.  Hamilton.  Esq.  R.  A.,  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  and  others ;  and  that,  dur- 
ing the  long  period  of  her  married  life,  they 
constituted  the  delight  of  her  husband.  Sir 
Thos.  Dell,  and  occupied  much  of  her  time. 
She  was  particularly  felicitous  in  die  copici 
she  made  from  Sir  Joshua,  many  of  which 
are  the  more  valuable,  because  they  retain 
that  fine  colouring  of  which  time  has  depriv- 
ed the  originals.  Nor  was  she  less  successful 
in  certain  copies  of  Rubens,  which  his  Majes- 
ty graciously  permitted  her  to  make  in  Carl- 
ton Palace  within  tlie  last  three  or  four 
years,  for  they  lwast  the  most  striking  siauhv- 
rity  in  colour  and  .style  to  that  great  master 
wc  have  ever  seen  a  laitied  by  any  painfsr  of 
the  present  day. 

Tlie  whole  of  her  copies,  amounting  tjia 
numerous  collection,  together  with  some 
fancy  subjects,  we  understand,  are  likely  tfl 
be  soon  sold  by  Mr.  Christie.  We  think 
they  will  not  foil  to  insure  great  admiration, 
and  be  dee  ned  highly  valuable  to  those  *■> 
are  partial  to  the  misters  in  question.  Cn; 
picture  of  a  Holy  Family,  the  sire  of  the  ori- 
ginal, abounds  in  all  the  truth,  beauty, 
grace,  for  which  it  has  been  long  celeb 


Tins  being  Passion  Week,  there  are  no  dra- 
matic representations  in  town.  The  actor* 
and  actresses  are  most  of  them  ib  the  coun- 
try, where  a  similar  restriction  does  not  ex- 
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oL  TV*  wily  circumstance  connected  with 
(to  theme  we  have  to  notice,  is  Mr.  Kern's 
'ukmg  leave  of  the  stage,'  as  the  conclusion 
/  bii  eagagemeut  wm  impudently  called. 
T.utcMyde  theatre,  equally  disgraceful  to  Mr. 
{Aston  and  himself,  we  should  hare  passed 
M|  bad  it  not  been  for  the  unblushing  «f- 
tiwteni  with  which  Mr.  Kean  rune  forward, 

■  the  conclusion  of  the  play  (Othello),  and, 
m  an  address  to  the  audience,  reminded  then 
«'  bis  adultery.  ( >ur  readers  will  recollect, 
t-.ii  although  we  never  palliated  Mr.  Keau's 
fSeact,  yet  we  did  interpose,  to  prevent  hit 
t*ing  drmen  from  the  stage.  The  audience 
»ad  the  public  forgave  him,  and  silence  cer- 
amir  was  not  only  the  best  policy,  bat  a 
partite  duty,  on  Uie  part  of  Mr.  Kean.  Dut 
»tat<bd  he  do  ?— Wh£  bowled  that  he  had 

wacb'erer  made  on  any  individual/ and 
•-I'mnated  the  pre«s  ai  •  a  most  powerful 
«jiae  placed  for  his  destruction.  —  I  Lad 
'  *  press  generally  had  any  such  feel- 
»C,  with  all  the  assurance  Mr.  Kean  pos- 
wses,  be  would  not  hare  been  able  thus  to 
Mi  the  public.    After  Mr.  Kean  had  con- 

■  j-Ati  bit  address,  and  Mr  Etliston  had 

1  thought 

t  try  his  hand  at  a 
;  friendly  warning 
«*  »  good-natured  fellow  in  the  pit,  who  ex- 
tbuned,  '  Good  night,  Elliston,  they  only 
"ant  to  make  a  fool  of  you.'  A  speech, 
Werer,  Mr.  Elliston  made,  amidst  shouts 
«f  matter  and  applause.  The  girt  of  it  was 
fat  what  Mr.  Kean  had  done,  4  might  be 
an?  man's  case  ;*  that  is  to  say,  adultery  is 

i  a  new  engagement  in  June,  with  the 
r,  00  the  part  of  Mr.  Elliston, 

„  s^Tactivity.  Sadler's 
w  db  opens  under  (he  management  of  Mr. 
■Vans  Dihdin,  and  the  Surrey,  under  the 
Awrtioa.  of  his  brother  Charles.  Thus  hare 
ft**  gentlemen  exchanged  their  former 
*tm  of  action.  Astley's  (we  insist  on  call- 
«**  by  «s  c4d  name)  will  open  under  Du- 

n  a 

LITERATURE  AND  SCIENCE. 

The  valuable  library  ofihelate  Mr.I-angRs, 
<j*  King's  fibrmria.,  us  now  selling  at  Parts, 
collection  of  books  is,  in  several  depart- 
one  of  the  most  extensive  ever  col 
*fsd  by  a  private  individual,  and,  in  some 
'"parunents,  as  the  history  and  geography  of 
it  is  almost  without  a  rival.    It  contains 
1  '"ember  of  extremely  scarce  travels. 
Toe  original  prayer -book,  in  black  letter, 
belonged  to'  King  Charles  the  First, 
^was  used  by  the  monarch  on  the  scaffold, 
'iadj  was  to  have  been  sold  by  auction  by 
I  Thomas  on  Saturday,  was  withdrawn,  in 
-■"evjueuce  of  the  documents  which  establish 
authenticity  not  having  armed.  This 
■»«-book  -was  given  by  Dr.  Hutton,  the 
-nij's  physician,  to  the  Presbytery  of  Duro- 
lies,  from  whom  it  was  purchased  by  a  geo- 
**mas>,  since  deceased,  whose  library,  was 
kW,  and  this  book  w*s  the,  bought  ny  the 


A  singularly 
was  sold  by  Evat 


curious  manuscript 
.s  on  Wednesday. 


i  ^i&Dte  new 


volume 
sit  con- 
tained the  accounts  of  the  executors  of  the 
celebrated  painter,  Sir  Peter  la-ly,  signed 
with  their  respective  autographs.  From  this 
document  it  appears  tlial  Iajiy  painted  many 
portraits,  which  are  lost  to  lie  world,  espe- 
a  head  of  Richard  Cromwell.  The 
is  rathor  voluminous,  and  on  subjects 


for  his  Majesty  or  the  British  Museum 

The  curious  library  of  the  late  Dr.  Parr 
will  shortly  be  brought  to  the  hammer.  It 
will  be  found  very  extensive,  and  peculiarly 


suffering  any  injury ;  it  is  not  liable  to  be 
influenced  by  the  variations  in  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  atmosphere :  besides  its  offering 
the  student  the  greatest  possible  facility  for 
the  examination  of  even  the  remotest  part  of 
the  body,  not  only  in  relation  with  the  whole, 
but  separately,  it  is  the  least  expensive  suc- 
cedaneum  for  the  human  subject  that 
been  yet  discovered .    The  1 


branch  off  from  it,  and  which  may  be 
I'd! [until  to  their  remotest  ramification.  One 
portion  of  the  lungs  is  divided  in  two,  in 
order  to  exhibit  the  pulmonary  circulation. 
In  the  abdominal  cavity,  separated  from  the 
preceding  by  the  diaphragm,  are  found  an 
exact  representation  of  the  tiscrm.  On  re- 
moving the  intestinal  mass,  the  veins,  the 
spleen,  the  liver,  etc.  are  disclosed  to  view, 
of  art  exceedingly  interesting  We  believe  '  The  preparation  of  the  organs  contained  in 
the  book  was  purchased  by  Molteno,  either  1  the  cavity  of  the  ptleu  is  particularly  worthy 

of  attention.  The  removal  of  all  these  parts 
leaves  open  to  inspection  the  ar.i)ros,  the  tho- 
racic canal,  and  the  grand  lymphatic  nerve 
attached  to  the  vertebral  column.  This  piece 
of  mechanical  anatomy  has,  over  all  other 
representations  of  the  human  system,  great 
advantages.  From  the  solidity  of  its  mate- 
rial it  can  be  taken  to 
1  its 


ncn  in  Latin  classics,  especially  in  theal, 
numberless  editions  of  Homer.  In  some  of 
the  early  numbers  of  the  British  Critic,  our 
readers  will  remember  an  elaborate  and  most 
minute  examination  of  the  splendid  edition 
of  Homer,  by  the  late  Dr.Coombe,  of  Blooms- 
bury  Square,  father  of  one  of  the  present 
curators  of  the  British  Museum,  which  was 
written  by  Dr.  Parr.  The  article  in  question 
had  the  effect,  for  a  time,  of  depressing  the 
value  of  Dr.  Coombe's  literary  labours,  and 
nearly  destroying  the  sale  0/  his  book.  It 
has,  bow  ever,  since  recovered,  and  is  is  now 
considered  scarce  and  valuable.  The  bitter 
character  of  this  criticism,  backed  by  its  ac- 
curacy, occasioned  a  long  corre*|>ond.nee 
between  the  editor  of  Homer,  and  the  1  Occa- 
sional Writer  in  the  British  Critic,'  whose 
'  biting  satire,'  after  many  '  hard  bits'  on  both 
sides,  eventually  triumphed. 

Imp  Ttani  Anatomical  In it  ntion. — M.  Ou- 
roux,  a  physician  in  Pans,  hi  s  presented  to 
the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  a  piece  of 
artificial  anatomy,  representing  the  body  of 
a  man,  according  to  its  natural  dimensions. 
The  solidity  of  the  materials  employed  per- 
mits the  taking  to  pieces,  and  putting  toge- 
ther again,  all  the  various  pieces  of  mecha- 
nism, in  their  very  fullest  details,  and  with 
such  scientific  accuracy,  that  a  student  may, 
with  a  book  of  anatomy  in  his  band,  find 
out  any  trace  into  its  most  minute  particu- 
lars, and  on  every  portion  of  the  human 
frame.  Immediately  under  the  skin,  are  ex- 
hibited the  veinous  system,  and  the  super- 
ficial coat  of  muscles.  Each  muscle  may  he 
separately  detached,  and  with  it  the  vessels 
and  nerves  that  run  along  its  surface,  or  go 
through  it.  The  succeeding  coats  of  mus- 
cles, &c  may,  in  like  manner,  be  detached 
and  studied  separately,  or  in  selection  with 
the  other  organs  of  the  system,  until  the 
student  at  length  arrives  at  the  bare  skeleton. 
A  portion  of  the  last  coat  of  muscles  and  of 
the  rasi  ular  and  nervous  system,  the  separa- 
tion of  which  offered  no  advantage,  remain 
attached  to  the  bones.  In  the  cavities  are 
found  all  the  organs  proper  to  them.  The 
eye,  detached  from  its  orbit,  may  be  studied 
apart  The  muscles,  the  vessels,  the  nerves, 
and  the  membranes  of  this  delicate  organ 
art  represented  with  scrupulous  accuracy ; 
the  transparent  parts  are  imitated  in  glass. 
The  organization  of  the  throat  may  be  ex- 
amined by  means  of  this  piece  of  mecha- 
nism, with  greater  precision  than  on  a 
natural  subject.  In 
is   seen  the 


is  3,000  francs.  '  Now  it  is  - 
known  that  the  wax  figure  of  a  roan,  in  the 
natural  proportions,  exhibiting  merely  the 
outward  coat  of  muscles  (the  skin  being  taken 
off,)  cannot  be  had  for  a  less  sum  than  between 
30  and  40,000  francs.  The  Academy  of 
Sciences  has  named  a  commission- to  draw  up 
a  report  upon  this  invention  of  M.  Our 
The  Hoyal  Academy  of  Medicine  and 
Society  of  Emulation  hare  air 
such  favourable  reports  upon  M. 
first  essays  in  this  way,  as  to  secure  to  him  the 
countenance  and  encourage 
ment. 
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Day  of  the 
Month. 

Si 
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If 

»2 
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~ 
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40 

42 

30 
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....  26 

40 

54 
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40 

61 

42 
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42 

61 

43 

..  06 
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33 

46 

41 

29  tH 
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 30 

«* 

40 

30  05 

Do. 

....  31 

8 

60 

4) 

..  33 

Fair. 

THE  BEE, 

OR,  FACTS,  PAHCIBS,  AND  I 

Company  —Lord  Orrery  (Dr. 
antagonist)  was  fond  of  two  sorts  of  company, 
lie  either  improved  himself  by  conversm^ 

diverted  himself  with  those  in  whose  compo- 
sition there  was  a  mixture  of  the  odd  and 
ridiculous  :  the  foibles  of  such  be  would 
touch  with  a  delicacy  and  tenderness  that 

Crercnted  any  offence  from  being  taken  even 
J  the  parties  themselves,  who  enjoyed  the 
cavity  hujJou'  and  joined  in  the  laugh  as  heartily 
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recreation  Deiore  ne  s  u 
and  that  in  proportion  t< 
the  composition.-(Ilis 
thies.)    Dr.  U.  More,  I 


ArcMhishop  Williams.— ll  was  a  rule  with 
Archbishop  Williams  to  give  himself  some 
recreation  before  he  site  down  to  compose, 
to  the  importance  of 
Life  in  Lloyd's  Wor 
after  finishing  one  of 
his  most  laborious  and  painful  works  ex- 
claimed, 1  Now,  for  these  three  months,  I  will 
neither  think  a  wise  thought,  nor  speak  a 
wise  word,  nor  do  an  ill  thing." 

Imitation  of  Stub.  —  Every  man  has  a 
certain  manner  and  character  in  writing  and 
speaking,  which  he  spoils  by  a  too  close  and 
servile  imitation  of  another;  as  Bishop  Eelton, 
an  imitator  of  Bubop  Andrews,  observed, «  / 
had  almoU  marred  my  own  natural  trot  by 
endeavouring  to  imitate  hit  artijieial  amble' 

Preferment. — As  men  are  preferred,  their 
teal  and  diligence  often  remit  instead  of  in- 
Urban  III.  thus  inscribed  a  letter 
Baldwin, * Monacho  ferventit- 
>  tepido,  archie- 
piscopo  rem  no.'    Mo%t  Jertemt  as  a  monk. 


creasing.  Urban  I 
to  Archbishop  Bald 
umo,  abbuti  calub 


as  an  archbishop — When  Bishop  Andrews 
first  became  Bishop  of  Winton,  a  distant 
relation,  a  blacksmith,  applied  to  him  to  be 
made  a  gentleman;  that  is,  to  be  ordained 
and  provided  with  a  benefice.  '  No,'  said 
the  bishop, '  you  shall  have  the  beA  forge  in 
the  country ; — but  every  man  in  his  own  order 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  review  of  Mr.  Peonte's  •  Scenes  in  Pales- 
1 1 in-," 4  Treuiaine,*  <  Blaqulere's  Second  Visit  to 
Greece,'  and  the  coaciudirnj  notice  of  '  Dr. 
Lyall's  Travels  in  Russia,'  '  -Voter's  Essay  on 
Assurance,* 4  Hope,'  by  S.K-,  and  the  '  Smug 
k  I  it's  Cave,'  in  our  next, 
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NARRATIVE  of  a  SKCOND  VISH"-to 
GREECE;  -ncluding  Pact*  euJ  A necdotee  con- 
nected with  'tbe]|>a>t  days  of  Lord  llyrao.l  Extract, 
from  the  Author'.  Correspondence  with  the  Provisional 
Government,  Prince  Mavrocordeto,  Lord  Cbarle*  Mur. 
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Alan,  a  Sernad  Elit.cn  of 
The  «(> R E EK  jR EVOLUTION .  Its  Origin  and  Pr-v 
gre*.;  together  w.tb  *onie  Remark*  on  the  Religion. 
National  Character,  fcc.  in  Greece.    By  E  Blaqmerre, 
Eaq.  with  a  large  Map,  III*,  boaid*. 

CHANGEABLE  PLOWERS 
Ju*t  puMUhed.  dedicated,  by  |.enni**ion.  to  her  Riyal 
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T'BHe"mY*RIANTIIRA  !  or,  Numberless 
Greap*>f  ChangwbMW"Wwa. 
Thi*  work  i»  u|>«n  a  plan  perfectly  Original,  and  con. 
•i*U  of  a  great  number  of  Colouted  Plnwcrs,  whieti.  a* 
they  admit  of  being  eartoudy  amnReel.  prodace  an 
infinite  variety  of  Gmup*'aitd  Combination*.  I  hi*.  It 
i*  presumed,  wilt  be  found  nine  u.rful  iu  facilitating 
the  furmi.uf  of  nleaaing  gron|>*  (parliculaily  to  the 
inexperienced .'<  than  any-mrthndTyet  puhli*be<l. a*  the 
effect  of  the  ahghleat  variatiia  may  be  immediately 
aicertainad  aud  tejected,  or  ad.iptei!  accordingly.  Tbe 
work  b  accompanied  with  a  Book  of  ntefbt  Dlrectiona 
in  Drawing.  Coluaring,  and  Copylug  f-.m*  Natsra. 
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1 .  QTUDIES,  FOREIGN  and  ENGLISH  ; 

1     by  Calvert.   Imperial  «to  half-bngad,  ft.lOo. 


'  Studic*'  cnosmt  of  41  aubjm  U.  each  uccnpeiag 
Toey  may  aiao  beliaJ  in  Six  Nmnbera, 

Coloured  by  Calvert.  hall- 
Tor  «•  cuuaiat  of  16  Snt>- 


Titl.- 

PT8CENE9Ia  PALESTINE;  or.  Dramatic  Sketche. 
IV  ....  the  Bible.  T  •  whicb  .»  added.  The  Fair  Avenger; 
or.  tbe  Destroyer  Destroyed :  an  Academic  Drama  By 
S.  P  Peonie,  author  of  Tbt  Royal  Minstrel.'  •  Rog- 
eald,'  fcc  5<. 

3.  The  ECONOMIST  WITIME;  or.  Golden  Rule, 
for  growing  •  HealUiy.  Wealti.y.  aval  Win,'  by  eci»no 
nii.iii^  and  utefully  employing  that  which, »f  all  things, 
is  lite  most  valuable,  aud,  at  the  vamr  tinse.  of  all  linn*., 
the  leaal  valued-  Neatly  printed  ill  arprare  Mioo.  and 
*it.ljellr»lwd  with  a  h*ini«n«efr»nti*piee»\  la 

4.  The  PRACTICAL  ECONOMIST  of  TIME. awl 
MORAL  IMPROVER;  contaii.iug  Dr.  Franklin  a 
Moral  Precept*,  with  a  Series  of  Weekly  and  Quaiterly 
Table*  for  oae  Year,  ruled .  upon  the  pru.c iplr  reeom 
inended  by  that  eimocot  Pbibwopber,  la 

i  N  B.  Tne  above  excellent  Trratix:  ou  tlie  Value 
of  Time,  and  the  Set  of  Table*  adapted  to  the  Rule*  aud 
Precatp  a  of  Or  Prsnkhu.  m«y  alao  be  hid,  together, 
vers  neatly  done  up  in  a  case,  9*. 

6.  ASTRONOMY,  aa  it  i>  known  at  the  present  day; 
containing  elegantly  executed  Figures  of  the  vanou* 
I  natruuieuU  ami  Dlagian.»|uec«*anry  for  rendering  tin 
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*.  RURAL  SCENERY  ; 
bsaiiud.  iu|wrt*4  it-..  £1.  ha. 

jert^  each  occupying  7  Inches  by  C,  aaxl,  under  the 
title  of  •  Vignette*.'  may  b*  had  separately,  price  I*  OJ. 

"*!  CALVERTS  INITIATORY  DRAWING- BOOK  : 
by  which  learner,  may  learh  tlieuiwaees  the  P 
of  that  elegant  Aicoinpllshtocnt.    In  14  Numb 
nUi.i,  I*  eaci. ;  »..J  Six  clouted,  3-  6d.  each. 

I  VIEWS  f.om  NATURE,  by  Calvert,  half  boeind. 
imperial  Ito.  13s.   Tliesa  conaisl  of  IS  Subject*,  occu 
p>  iog  9  lucbe*  by  0 ;  and  may  Iw  had  *ep*rale,  (arioleU 
on  lii.ieU  Drawing- P.iper, la cuch. 

S.  BRITISH  SCENERY;  coiiairtitjg  of  a  varirty  of 
lataresting  Snlijcct*.  by  T.  Calvert-  Three  biumlx... 
pf  ice  4*.  tfd.  eocli.  i 

«.  CALVERTS  LITHtXSRVPHIC  DRAWING- 
BOOK.  First  Serle*,  paiblithiug  lit  Nnmber..  6d.  eaen. 

7.  DITTO,  Second  Serie*,  in  Numbers, 3d.  each. 

8.  DI1TO,  Tb.rd  Serie*.  1*  each 

»  C1LVKRTS  INTR'IDUCTION  to  LAND- 
SCAPE DRAWING.  Tweree  Number.,  to  Ud.  met*. 

10  FOOTS-1  EPS  of  FLORA  ;  or.  the  Art  of  Flower 
Paintiug  reudered  Ea»y     Six  Numbers,  1*  bd.  I 
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I.  FLORAS  YEAR;  or,  MONTHLY  BOUQUET; 
half-bound,  imperial  folio,  price  £*.  10s  This  eleaut 
rollertlon  cuwaul*  of  Twelve  B  uquel*,  composed  of 
Flower*  to  be  bad  in  the  same  Month  i  laatarfully  nnxl 
accurately  cdourrd  after  tbe  living  Plants.  The s 
alw>  be  bad  separately,  naaointcal  ouitiff  Dfswing-I 
price  7*  each  Suliiectaw.cup.viox  10  inches  r- 
r«  HORTICULTURAL  BEAUTIES;  o». 
I'.irtraita  from  tbe  Plower  G irden ;  coloured  ■fler 
living  Ptauts;  hall.boa.ud,  MpaSMwa  aW-ls^  Ta 
Subject*,  each  occupying  13  inches  by  9. 
•eitaralelT.  price  4*.  encli. 

i.  FlHJTSTEPS  of  kl1  ill  \ ,  or.  (*- 
Painting  rvtidered  Ka.y.   la  Six! 
each;  or  uaally  half  booml  10*.  6d. 

THE  FOREST, 
llltutraltd  in  a  StrUt  of  lUhafraphie 
Ay  Calvert.  <fr<toeaj<i»g  the  peculiar  C" 
cue h;Trtt,  p- inttd  it  iiatlo,  on  tinted  i 

$itbjKi>  utevpyiMg  19  Inches  by  13 
I  Oak.  A.b,  Willow.  ScU-h-Pir,  10*.  Ad. 
*  Walnat.  Swart  Chest  out.  Elm.  Birch,  10a.  1 
N.U.  liach  of  the  •bureS|WCinaeua,  separately  .  \> 
RUINS, 

Vltutratitt  qf  Ancient  Splendour i  tm  at 

Litk-nraphlc  Oratei-gx.  locally  taken  by 

printed  in  Folio,  on  tinted  Imperial. 

Subjtdt  uCQMpyt'ig  19  Incna  by  XX 

1  81    Albnn'*   Abl»v  Oiorch,  Soath-^ 
Lyrae.CaUJe.  Keuti^T.n 
Sou  tb -east  V*ew; 
Vww  10S.4KI. 

4  NetKy  Abbey,  Hampshire.  mt< 
W>n<k>«  ;  Eltb*w  Palace.  Kent,  East  I 
C**tle,  near 
Al.uev.  Moult 
10.  6d 

3  Newark  Ah  , 
tain*'  Abl*y.  Yiwk  ;  Rochester  Castle,  Kent  j  I 
AM>ey.E»cx.  North  east  View— 10*  6d. 

4  Mrlrose  Abbry.  Scotland,  Sooth  View  ,  Ot  f  i  ; 
Castle.  Keal,  East  View;  KuMara  Abbey.  IreUatd. 
Norlb- west  View  ;  Laneicoat  Priori,  CwmbejrUasd. 
West  View— 10a  6d 

N.U  The  shore  beautiful  Views,  **p*xaUly.  at  3a.  catch- 

FASHIONABLE  RESORTS. 
Illustrated  in  tmatl  oblong 
cdtfured,  til  on  a  Sheet,  anx  • 
or  Mounted  ttparuttly.  1*.  6ct- 


wbich  it  lias  been  treated  in  every  work  which  ha*  yet 
apiiesred  on  tbe  .ubject,  EmbelliJied  with  an  excellent 
Portrait  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Svo.  boaida.6.. 


SSte'coTgeii? 

L.  each. 

Subject'  occupying  4  J  Inckabti  X 
I.  Hasting*.  Six  View*.       IS.  Ramsgate.  8I»  ' 
t.  Windsor,  ditto.  6  M.rg.te,  ditU 
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REVIEW  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

Xcr^atwe  of  a  Second  Visit  to  Greece,  includ 
i*g  facts  cunnrctid  wit*  the  Last  Days  of 
Lot*  Byron,  Extracts  from  Correspondence, 
Ofcml  Documents,*!*.  By  Edwabo  Bla- 
wunt,  Esq.  author  of  The  Oripn  and 
rmgrm, of  lit*  Greek  Revolution,  tec.  8vo. 
W-342.    London,  1823.  Whtttaker. 

Tit  cause  in  which  Byron  perished,  and 
atich  has  for  its  object  the  rescuing  a  i)bris- 
!■  people  from  the  odious  and  besotting 
trr»iy  of  the  Turks,  can  nerer  foil  of  excit- 

<*  Ureree,  and  yet  neither  the  ardour  mani- 
fested nor  the  support  given  to  the  Greeks  has 
it  ill  adequate, — at  least,  to  oar  ex  pec - 
utww.  To  what  cause  this  is  to  be  attri- 
S**H  we  know  not,  unless  it  is  that  the 
rf*"hitxm  in  Spain  and  the  attempted  revo- 
I'Xmns  in  Naples  attd  Sardinia  hava  termi- 
»  woefully  With  (  rreece,  however, 
■r  case  is  very  different — there  we  hare  seen 
'  fHKBt  people  without  resource*,  unac- 
'  with  the  phnei]>les  of  union  or  even 
■on,  and  in  spite  of  civil  dissen- 
juctessfolly  diking  off  the  domina- 
***  of  Taxkey,  deteatiug  her  armies,  and 
tn&btste;  her  naxies.  History,  perliaps, 
>rart*rj  records  more  striking  traits  of  hero- 
w  tatn  the  Greeks  have  displayed  during 
f*  **r  of  rerolution.  Thernopylas  has 
-**  distinguished  by  new  triumphs  ;  while 
*  *a  the  Greeks  hare  shown  instances  of  suc- 

(faring,  that  have  not  been  surpassed 
era  b     BntIsh  navy  m         to  ^  forth 

'^teconqner  are  almost  synonymous  terms 
T>  Greek, 

have,  however,  stiH  much  to  do. 
w  taey  will  never  return  under  the  yoke  of 
'*  Ortonaits,  w*  feel  assured ;  although  they 
^  threatened  with  another  and  a  formt- 
Campaign :  some  of  the  rapacious  lead- 
"dio  took  an  active  share  in  the  revolu- 
'■ve  been  raising  dissensions,  and  the 
^fwent  is  by  no  means  well  provided 

either  in  the  way 
An  energetic  appeal  to 
■  J»»ple  of  England  could  not  foil  of  pro- 
*aog  touch.    Surely,  the  men  who  have 
?*"fl  their  hundreds  or  their  thousands  to  an 
-'indual,  or  to  an  institution  of  a  limited 
would  not  be  less  liberal  to  emanci- 
!*»  i  brave  people,  where,  perhaps,  every 
would  rescue  a  whole  family  from  a 
'twfiBgand  barbarous  tyranny.  Neutrality 
M»  doubt,  the  interest  of  our  government, 
I  arrangement  shall  be  made 
i  of  Europe,  as  shall  gua- 
>of  Greece:  individual 
de  much ;  and,  as -public 
of  the  G«ck 


cause,  an  appeal  in  its  behalf  could  scarcely 
fail  of  success:  but  we  are  talking  of  Greece 


less  titan  twelve  months  ago,  gave  us  a 
volume  on  this  subject. 

This  gentleman  is  a  sort  of  amateur  in 
revolutions :  we  know  he  has  been  very  active 
in  those  of  Spain  and  Greece,  and  we  have 
his  own  authority  for  stating,  th.it  he  exerted 
himself  1  to  promote  the  cause  of  freedom 
and  humanity  in  the  new  world.'  This  will 
of  course  he  deemed  an  unpardonable  offence, 
by  the  members  of  that  unlawful  combina- 
tion or  conspiracy  yclept  the  Holy  Alliance  ; 
but  it  is  but  due  to  Mr.  Blaquiere  to  say,  that 
all  these  revolutions  are  legitimate  in  their 
objects,  ami  that  their  success  would  have 

liberty. 

Mr.  Blaquiere  is,  we  are  convinced,  a  sin- 
cere friend  to  the  liberty  of  Greece:  be  is, 
however,  not  blind  to  the  injurious  effects  of 
those  dissensions  which  distract  the  Morea, 
and  calls  on  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  to  in- 
terfere, and  thinks  that  a  well-regulated  mo- 
narchy, sanctioned  by  those  powers,  would  be 
a  blessing  to  Greece.  The  question,  however, 
is,  who  shall  be  that  sovereign  t  None  of  ber 
native  princes  or  chieftains  seem  to  be  suffi- 
ciently popular  to  be  r.d*»>l  to  that  honour, 
without  exciting  much  jealousy ;  and,  although 
there  is  scarcely  one  of  the  allied  powers 
that  could  not  spare  a  prince  or  two  for  the 
purpose ;  yet  it  is  doubtful  that  they  will  agree 
as  to  the  choi  e  of  the  individual.  These  dif- 
ficulties  ought  not,  however,  to  deter  the  cabi- 
nets of  Europe  from  interfering  to  put  an  end 

waging  in 


to  the  war  of 
the  Morea. 

The  first  part  of  Mr.  Blaqutere's  work  con- 
sists of  a  personal  narrative  of  his  several 
journeys  in  Greece,  statistical  details,  obser- 
vations, Sec. ;  he  points  out  the  difficulties  the 
Greek  government  has  had  to  encounter, 
owing  to  the  want  of  money  occasioned  by 
the  detention,  at  Zsuttc,  of  a  portion  of  the 
English  loan,  and  still  more  so  from  the 
factions  of  the  Greek  chiefs.  In  the  course 
of  his  narative,  Mr.  Blaquiere  relates  many  f 
little  incidents,  illustrative  of  the  manners  and 
habits  of  the,  Greeks. .  The  following  is  the 
account  he  gives  of  his  entertainment  at  the 
convent  of  St.  Elcusis,  where  he  remained  a 
night : — 

•Supper  was  announced  soon  after  ten 
o'clock;  it  was  served  in  a 
the  balcony,  and  consisted  of  the 
of  pilaf,  a  capital  preparation  of  rice  and 
fowls  well  spiced,  boiled  mutton  and  para- 
tnaisto,  or,  in  plain  English,  a  lamb  roasted 
whole,  stuffed  with  a  variety  of  ingredients, 


lie,  were  the  most  predominant.  This  is  in* 
deed  considered  by  many  good  judges  as 
one  of  the  greatest  luxuries  furnished  by  the 
culinary  art,  either  in  Greece  or  any  other 
country.  Though  the  wnc  was  strongly  im- 
pregnated with  rosin,  a  practice  continued 
from  the  earliest  ages  by  rite  Greeks,  it  did 
not  prevent  us  from  drinking  many  bumpers, 
as  well  to  the  cause  of  the  cross,  as  to  its 
friends  and  supporters  all  over  the  world.' 

'  In  giving  an  account  of  the  modern  Greek 
repasts,  I  ought  not  to  omit  noticing  the  prac- 
tice of  consulting  the  blade-bone  of  the  vic- 
tim, which,  being  divested  of  the  flesh,  is 
handed  round  and  examined  by  each  of  the 
party,  who  decide  the  fate  of  the  campaign 
according  to  the  marks  they  happen  to  dis- 
cover on  this  novel  source  of  divination.' 

At  Gastrount,  Mr.  Blaquiere  paid  a  visit  to 
the  heroine  of  M istras,  C  ostania  Zacari,  whom 
he  found  at  the  door  of  her  cottage  playiug 
with  a  child.  Cnstanza  encountered  all  the 
privations  and  fatigues  of  two  campaigns,  and 
was  present  in  several  engatrenicnts  under  the 
walls  of  Pat-as,  where  she  was  severely 
wountteu  ior  tue  seconu  ume.  t  oatanza  ex- 
cited great  enthasiasm  among  the  soldiery, 
and  was  always  the  foremost  in  battle,  al- 
though she  is  of  a  slight  and  delicate  frame, 
and  has  not  yet  attained  her  twentieth  year. 
Hie  dissensions  among  the  Greek  chiefs, 
some  of  whom  wished  to  perpetuate  anarchy, 
in  order  to  enrich  themselves  liy  plunder, 
are  feelingly  deplored  by  Mr  Blaquiere :  but 
ca  cti  one  man  was  drawn  into  the  conspiracy, 
who  was  free  from  such  motives ;  this  was 
Nikitas,  the  nephew  of  the  rebel  Colocolroni : 
'The  disinterested  conduct  and  generous 
ardour  shown  by  Nikitas,  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  revolution,  gave  rise  to  his  being  called 
the  modern  Aristides.  Many  traits  which 
are  related  of  him  seem  to  justify  this  high 
honour,  while  his  bravery  in  the  field  has 
Riven  him  the  appellation  of  Turctwharus. 
Nikitas  is  perhaps  the  only  captain  who  Kas 
abstained  from  participating  in  any  of  the 
rich  booty  made  during  the  war.  His  only 
trophies  are  the  arms  which  he  may  have 
taken  from  a  fallen  enemy :  but  even  these 
have,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  been  of- 
fered to  the  government  in  lieu  of  a  subscrip- 
tion to  the  wants  of  the  state.  I  shall  only 
cite  a  single  fact  connected  with  this  subject, 
and  which  occurred  a  short  lime  previous  to 
my  first  visit  to  the  Morea.  Having  heard 
that  the  Turkish  fleet  was  out,  and  threatening 
various  points  oi  uie  conteueraiion,  wnue  mat 
of  bis  own  country  could  not  sail  ibr  want  of 
funds,  Nikitas  sent  a  magnificently  mounted 
sabre,  which  he  had  taken  from  the  Pacha  of 
Drama  a  few  months  before,  to  the  Primates 
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aud  appropriate  the  money  in  aid  of  sending 
out  the  fleet.  Tliis  generous  trait  produced 
effects  which  were  but  little  contemplated  by 
the  donor.  It  electrified  the  Hydriotes;  a 
subscription  was  immediately  commenced  ; 
and  the  fleet  sailed  in  a  few  days.  Nikitas  had 
probably  forgotten  an  act  which  placed  him 
on  a  level  with  the  most  celebrated  hero  of 
Greece,  in  her  best  days,.,  when  a  messenger 
arrived  wkli  a  letter  from  the  Primates,  in 
which,  after  expressing  their  gratitude  for  his 
late  proof  of  patriotism  and  public  virtue,  also 
adding  that  their  fleet  was  at  sea,  they  re- 
quested he  would  take  back  his  sword,  as  it 
could  not  be  wielded  by  a  braver  soldier  or 
more  generous  patriot !' 

While  at  Messolonghi,  Mr.  Blaquiere  wit- 
nessed the  jn/ria,  or  fishing  by  fire,  which  is 
noticed  by  the  earliest  historians  of  Greece. 
Mr.  B.  accompanied  Prince  Marrocordate  on 
board  one  of  two  canoes,  about  thirty  feet 
long,  on  the  extensive  lake  in  front  of  the 


being  put  off  from  tlie 
it,  besides  the  gondolierat 
the  stern/there  was  another  roan  close  to  the 
prow,  busily  occupied  in  placing  some  dry 
chips  in  an  iron  cramp,  that  extended  about 
eighteen  inches  from  the  prow ;  he  soon  after 
applied  a  torch  to  these,  which  immediately 
burst  forth  into  a  brilliant  blaze.  This  Mas 
the  signal  for  commencing,  and,  in  a  moment 
more,  I  saw  him  stand  on  the  very  end  of  the 
prow,  with  a  long  trident  raised  in  both 
bands,  and  ready  to  strike  his  prey.  The 
canoe  was  now  set  forward  with  increased 
velocity,  when,  instead  of  being  displaced 
from  his  position,  the  trident-bearer  not  only 
remained,  but  began  to  use  the  instrument  of 
death,  and  seldom  drew  it  back  without  bring- 
ing up  a  large  carp  or  bream,  which  he  safe- 
ly deposited  in  the  canoe  without  ever  mov- 
ing from  his  place.  On  looking  over  the 
side,  the  water  seemed  teeming  with  the  finny 
tribe,  of  which  an  infinite  variety  were  dart- 
ing under  and  about  the  boat  in  every  direc- 
tion. Whenever  the  blaze  slackened,  it  was 
"  by  a  fresh  supply  of  chips.   As  we 


towards  the  centre  of  the  lagune, 
I  above  fifty  boats  employed  in  the 
as  ourselves;  nor  would  it  be  easy 
to  describe  the  singularly  pleasing  effect  pro 
duced  by  the  canoes  darting  across  each 
other,  while  some  seemed  to  be  running  a 
race,  and  came  so  near,  that  we  could  often 
touah  them  as  they  glided  past  us.  The 
darkness  of  die  night  added  greatly  to  the 
general  effect  of  this  novel  and  interesting 
scone.  On  returning,  after  being  out  little 
more  than  two  hours,  we  fouud  that  the 
quantity  of  fish  taken  weighed  above  forty 
pound! ;  a  few  of  these  being  selected  for 
i  the  property  of  the 


Charles  Murray,  and  they  agreed  to  visit  the 
Temple  of  Neptune 

'  The  temple  is  finely  situated,  and  com- 
mands a  view  of  the  gulf,  extending  beyond 
Salona  on  die  north,  and  to  Sycion  on  the 
west.  There  are  not  more  than  seven  of  the 
columns  standing,  and  only  five  entire.  The 
order  is  Doric,  and  composed  of  fell-stone, 
wliich  has  suffered  greatly  from  the  ravages 
of  time.  There,  are  numerous  other  ruins 
seen  in  different  parts  of  the  town,  but  all  in 
a  state  of  undastinguishable  dilapidation. 
While  going  over  them,  Lord  Charles  observ- 
ed on -the  singularity  of  there  not  being  one 
solitary  pillar  of  the  most  elegant  architec- 
tural order,  on  the  very  spot  whence  it  de- 
rives its  name,  and  in  which,  as  Dryden 
says— 

4  **  All  below  is  strength, aud  all  above  is  grace !' 

'  I  replied  that,  by  a  scarcely  less  singular 
coincidence,  the  same  observation  applied  to 
die  raisins  of  Coiinth,  as  we  saw  no  appear- 
once  of  vineyards,  the  whole  of  its 
plain  being  either  sown  with  con  . 
(»y  olive  plantations,  which  extend  for  some 
miles  on  the  western  side  of  the  town.' 

Mr.  Dlaquiere,  in  his  account  of  the  Turk- 
ish massacre  at  I  (Mara,  confirms  the  previous 
statements  in  the  newspapers,  that  several  Ip- 
sariot  mothers,  rather  than  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  barbarians,  rushed  to  the  nearest  rocks, 
and,  dashing  their  infants  into  .the  surge  be- 
low, plunged  after  them.  The  Greeks,  find- 
ing themselves  unable  to  maintain  Fort  St.  Ni- 
cholas, opened  its  gates,  when  2,000  Turks 
rushed  in:  a  preconcerted  signal  was  then 
given  to  a  Greek  soldier,  who  was  placed  at 
the  powder-mine ;  he  appUed  the  match,  and 
in  another  instant  every  soul  within  the  wal's 
of  the  (brts  perished.  Men  like  these,  who 
will  fight  to  the  utmost  and  then  make  their 
own  lives  so  dear  a  purchase  to  their  ene- 
mies, may  be  slain,  but  never  can  be  con- 
quered. It  is  painful  to  think  that  such 
noble  spirits  should  be  sacrificed  in  a  cause 
which  a  well-timed  interference  on  the  part  of 
the  European  sovereigns  would  prevent. 

At  Athens  Mr.  Blaquiere  visited  die  Par- 
thenon and  Temple  of  Erectheus,  but  these 
have  so  often  been  described,  that  we  shall 
pass  diem  over.  On  the  attempts  to  intro- 
duce the  press  into  Greece,  Mr.  B.  pays  a 
warm  tribute  of  praise  to  Colonel  Leicester 
Stanhope,  as  having  displayed  die  most  zeal, 
in  convincing  the  Greeks  that,  without  educa- 
tion and  a  free  press,  their  liberty  would  be 
merely  nominal,  and  unproductive  of  benefit. 
The  types  and  printing-press  which  the  co- 
lonel presented  to  the  Athenians,  are  now 
employed  I7  a  Greek,  who  has  recently 
"  a  journal,  entitled  '  The  Ephe- 


Mr.  Blaquiere  visited  all  the  places  most 
celebrated  in  Greece  for  the  events  of  the 
war,  and  bears  testimony  to  the  sanguinary 
nature  of  the  conflict:  the  beach  of  Corinth 
was  strewed  with  human  bones  and  skulls; 
and,  from  the  best  information,  it  appears 
that  the  Turks  lost  10,000  men  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Corinth  alone.   Mr.  B.,  at 

by  the  late  Lord 


alities,  Meyer  unites  a  degree  of  enthusiasm 
witii  a  love  of  improvement,  which  will  make 
him  a  very  useful  citizen  of  his  adopted 
country.  Another  paper,  entided  "The  Greek 
Telegraph,"  was  commenced  under  die  aus- 
pices of  Lord  Byron,  and  but  for  his  lordship's 
death,  and  consequent  departure  of  Count 
Gamba,  who  was  its  chief  support,  would 
have  been  extremely  useful  to  the  cause. 
This  journal  has  been 
venly  a  manner  ever  siu.. 
will  not  be  a  very  great  loss  to  Greece  " 

Mr.  Blaquiere  estimates  that  part  of  con- 
tinental Greece  which  is  in  the  possession  of 
the  Greeks  at  six  hundred  diousand  souls,  of 
whom  forty  thousand  are  capable  of  bearing 
arms.  W  hat  a  handful  of  men  to  resist  the 
whole  Ottoman  power ! 

The  second  part  of  Mr.  Blaquiere's  very 
interesting  volume  consists  of  documents  and 
correspondence,  including  '  The  Last  Days  of 
Lord  Byron,'  a  considerable  portion  of  which 
has  already  appeared  in  the  Wetttmmter  He- 


* "  The  Friend  of  the  Iaws"  has  been 
edited  for  some  months  at  Hydra,  by  M.  Chi- 
appa,  an  Italian,  who  seems  to  be  very  well 
suited  to  the  task  he  has  undertaken.  "  The 
Greek  Chronicle,"  the  first  paper  which  ap- 
peared in  Greece,  is  conducted  by  Dr.  Meyer 
a  German,  who  has  become  a  Greek  citizen, 
dirough  his  marriage  with  a  native  of  Mes- 
solunghi,  where  his  journal  is  published. 
Though  what  the  French  call  une  Me  exuliie, 
and  rather  too  fond  of  indulging  in  person- 


of  Lord  Byron  by  his  servant  Fletcher,  we 
do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  before  :— 

•  "  While  we  were  one  day  walking  in  the 
woods  near  Ravenna,  my  master  saw  an  old 
woman  decrcpid  with  age,  gathering  sticks ; 
he  inquired  into  her  circumstances,  and  im- 
mediately granted  her  a  pension  for  her  fakire 
maintenance.  It  was  customary  to  dress  a 
dinner  daily  for  his  lordship  while  at  the 
above  place ;  as  the  servants  were  all  on  board 
wages,  and  my  master  scarcely  ever  dined  at 
home,  I  I. ad  orders  to  find  out  twelve  of  die 
mast  helpless  poor  of  the  city,  to  whom  the 
yictuals  were  always  given. 

1  "  One  of  the  dogs  happening  to  get  isto 
a  mill-dam,  a  man,  who  saw  he  was  likely  to 
be  carried  into  the  wheel,  leaned  over  the 
brink  so  far,  that  he  fell  in,  sum!  was  unfor- 
tunately drowned.  My  master  seemed  to 
suffer  very  much  from  this  accident,  and  not 
only  defrayed  the  expenses  of  the  funeral,  but 
settled  fifteen  shillings  a  week  on  his  children, 
till  they  should  grow  up,  and  be  otherwise 
provided  for.  These  are,  indeed,  only  a  few 
instances  of  his  lordship's  goodness;  bat, 
should  you  require  any  more,  I  could  furnish 
you  with  a  thousand. 

The  letters,  correspondence,  documents,  tic. 
in  the  second  division  of  Mr  Blaquiece's  vo- 
lume, will  throw  much  valuable  ligbton  the  pre- 
sent-stale or  Greek  affairs,  and  we  recommend 
the  work  as  a  faithful  and  candid  view  of  the 
present  state  and  future  prospects  of  one  of 
the  most  interesting  revolutions  the  world  has 


The  llutory  of  Para,  from  the  Earliest  Period 
to  the  Present  Day. 
(Continued  from  p.  212 ) 
Ix  the  description  of  the  Tuderies  our 
audior  gives  an  account  of  many  interesting 
scenes  which  occurred  there  during  the  event- 
ful revolution ;  the  return  of  Bonaparte  from 
Elba  to  this  palace  is  not  the  least  curious. 
It  was  on  the  15th  of  March,  1815,  eight 
days  after  the  landing  of  Napoleon,  thatintel- 
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Pins;  this  created  great  consternation.  Next 
day,  Louis  XVIII.  proceeded  to  the  Chamber 
.  •'  Deputies,  and  renewed  his  oath  to  maio- 
tuitbe  charter. 

On  the  19th  the  Tuileries  were  put  in  a 
•OK  of  defence;  but  the  departure  of  the 
awj  was  freed  for  midnight : — 

'  The  effort  to  keep  this  measure  secret  was 
mdered  abortive  by  the  bustle  that  prevailed 
!'  the  palace.  All  suspected  what  was  about 
»»  take  place,  and  yet  do  one  knew  that  it 
*as  fixed.  At  length  all  doubt  was  removed 
»J  die  arrival  of  the  travelling-carriages.  The 
kisE's  tarnage  drew  up  at  the  Pavillion  de 
fhrt.   The  national  guards,  officers  and 
■en,  hastened  to  throng  the  staircase  by 
■huh  his  majesty  was  to  descend.  Deep 
prevailed,  and  every  eye  was  eagerly 
upon  the  door  by  which  he  was  to  pass, 
*hen  a  bustle  was  heard  in  the  adjoining 
ipartaent,  and  the  king  appeared,  preceded 
a  vingle  usher,  bearing  candles,  and  sup  ■ 
pwtfd  by  the  Duke  de  Duras  and  the  Count 
it  Blicu.   His  majesty  seemed  deeply  af- 
kttd,  and  a  powerful  emotion  was  visible  in 
;*ho  surrounded  him.  The  king  having 
it  immediately  drove 
of  a  detachment  of  the 
departed  an  hour 
,  and  was  immediately  followed  by 
'*  persons  of  the  king's  suite. 
'  the  night  passed  without  any  particular 
"Pawnee.   The  architect  and  adjutant  of 
pahee  came  to  take  measures  to  protect 
property  from  injury  and  pillage.  Karly 
»  u*  awning  of  the  40th,  the  rumour  of 
fcfcagi  departure  was  spread  in  the  city, 
and  the  people  flocked  to  the  gates  of  the 
and  the  terraces  of  the  garden 
^riajtie  morning  several  altercations  took 
phot  Between  the  opposing  parties,  but  no 
"""as  breach  of  the  public  peace  occurred. 

'About  one  o'clock,  a  troop  of  half-pay 
'*&xn  arrived  from  St.  Demi,  with  two 
5**n  of  cannon,  and  a  detachment  of  cuiras- 
■jb  to  mount  guard  at  the  Tuilerie*.  The 
guards  refused  to  opea  the  gates, 
moment  a  general  rode  up  and  an- 
-J  that  Bonaparte  would  shortly  arrive. 
"  *»»  then  agreed  to  admit  officers  only  into 
"*  coart  of  the  Tuileries.  The  latter  de- 
"adtd  to  perform  the  duty  with  the  national 
**aiu»,  ana  soon  the  singular  spectacle  was 
presented  of  an  officer  on  guard  with  the 
Cno°toared  cockade,  in  the  name  of  the  em- 
t**wt  hy  the  side  of  a  grenadier  of  the  na- 
tth  the  whit 


i  arrived  at  the  Tuileries ;  officers 
and  chamberlains  in  their 
costume,  naires  in  uniform  and  in 
"^rr,  came  and  resumed  their  stations,  as 
-~"3urh  Bonaparte  had  merely  made  a  short 
^arsioa,  and  his  house  had  been  kept  for 
m  the  meanwhile.  Ladies,  elegantly 
-taed,  ascended  the  stairs  and  filled  the  sa- 
^wm  ;  and,  what  is  still  more  singular,  the 
f*  others  placed  themselves  at  the  doors 
'  «he  apartments,  to  enforce  the  imperial 


was  expected  to  arrive  by  the 


there  to  preserve  order.  At  length  fifty  gre- 
nadiers were  ordered  to  the  door  of  the  Pa- 
villion de  Flore.  The  officers  of  the  army, 
seeing  this  movement,  flocked  there  in  a 
crowd ;  the  persons  in  the  apartments  of 
the  Tuileries  humed  to  the  grand  staircase  ; 
a  rushing  of  horses  and  carriages  was  heard 
upon  the  quay ;  a  troop  of  lancers  with 
drawn  swords,  carrying  all  before  them,  gal- 
loped through  the  gate;  a  berlin  was  in  the 
rrud  »t  of  them ;  it  stopped  upon  the  same  spot 
from  which  the  king  s  carriage  had  started, 
less  than  twenty-four  hours  before ;  the  coach- 
door  opened,  and  upon  the  steps  appeared 
Napoleon,  in  the  same  grey  redingoU,  with 
the  same  hat,  that  he  always  wore.  He  would 
have  entered,  but,  finding  it  impossible  to 
penetrate  the  crowd,  a  troop  of  generals  and 
officers  took  him  up,  and  bore  him,  as  in 
triumph,  into  the  interior  of  the  pavilion, 
amidst  shouts  of"  Vive  I'  Empcreur .'" 

'  Whilst  Napoleon  was  re-establishing  him- 
self in  the  palace,  detachments  of  all  the  corps 
arrived  in  the  court;  cannon  were  drawn  up 
in  the  midst  of  them  ;  the  cavalry  fastened 
their  horses  to  the  palisades,  and  all  the  ave- 


a  victory. 

'  The  national  guards  maintained  their 
stations  during  the  rest  of  the  night.' 

A  more  striking  instance  of  revolutionary 
frenzy  can  scarcely  be  found  than  in  the 
honours  paid  to  the  wretch  Marat,  who  was 
assassinated  by  Charlotte  Corday,  in  1793, 
when  the  Jacobins  decreed  the  highest 
honours  to  the  monster . — 

of  him  in  the  Convention,  aild  de- 
t  his  art  should  reproduce  the  truitt 
ehirit  du  vertwiiT  ami  du  pen  pie.  He  after- 
wards painted  him  at  the  moment  of  assas- 
sination, the  blood  streaming  from  the  wound. 
The  picture,  hideous  from  its  resemblance 
and  expression,  was  exposed  for  several  days 
on  an  altar  in  the  court  of  the  Louvre.  The 
Convention  afterwards  caused  it  to  be  placed 
in  the  hall  of  their  sittings.  The  heart  of 
Marat  was  enclosed  in  the  richest  and  most 
costly  urn  out  of  the  garde  meubte  de  la  cm- 
roane,  and  Robespierre  pronounced  over  him 
a  funeral  oration.  A  tomb  was  raised  to  his 
memory  on  the  Place  du  Carrousel,  by  the 
side  of  that  of  I  .atouski,  a  Pole,  who  perished 
on  the  loth  of  August,  1792,  during  the 
attack  on  the  Tuileries.  The  tomb  was  of 
turf,  surrounded  with  an  iron  railing,  and  in 
the  centre  was  constructed  a  small  taceUum, 
in  which  were  placed  his  bust,  his  lamp,  his 
bathing-tub,  and  his  inkstand.  A  sentinel 
guarded  this  singular  monument  night  and 
day. — Every  week,  the  clubiUet,  in  red  wool- 
len caps,  traversed  the  streets  in  procession, 
and  took  their  stations  upon  the  Place  du 
Carrousel.' 

An  account  of  the  Luxembourg  follows 
that  of  the  Tuileries.  During  the  revolution 
this  palace  was  used  as  a  prison,  and  was, 
with  singular  levity,  called  the  Magazine  d 
Guillotine.    It  was  at  this  period  that— 

'  A  painter  on  china,  named  Marino,  was 
appointed,  in  1793,  superintendent  of  the 
police  and  inspector  of  prisons.  This  Marino, 


nobles  confined  together  in  a  large  room  on 
the  first  floor,  told  the  keeper,  who  accom- 
panied him,  to  put  mm  mint  ret  into  that 
room,  and  the  nobles  into  the  stable.  A 
naval  captain,  the  Marquis  de  •  •  •  *,  said, 
"  Director,  do  not  blame  the  keeper ;  it 
is  I  who  begged  him  to  put  together  in 
this  room,  nobles  who,  like  myself,  defy 
your  guillotine.  An  old  sailor  does  not 
fear  villains  such  as  you."  Marino,  asto- 
imhcd,  inquired  his  name.  "The  Marqu's 
de  *  •  •  .  — "  Have  vou  been  long  at 
Paris? — Three  years. — Were  you  at  Paris 


ten  years  ago? — Yes. — Do  you  remember 
having  crossed  the  court  of  the  Palais  de 
Justice,  at  the  moment  when  two  officers 


^  a  young  woman? — Yes. — You 
defended  her? — Yes,  I  remember  it. — Well, 
that  was  a  relation  of  mine,  and,  to  show  you 
my  gratitude,  you  may  go  out  of  this  prison, 
for  it  is  noire  magazit  a  guillotine."— "I  accept 
your  offer, upon  the  condition  only  that  all  my 
comrades  may  go  out  with  me. ' — "That  is 
impossible;  but  I  will  return  to-morrow.  Make 
a  list  of  seven  or  eight,  and  I  will  remove 


them  with  you  to  another  prison,  where  you 
will  be  secure  from  the  guillotine."  The 


next  day  Marino  returned,  and  said  to  the 
marquis:  "Give  roe  your  last." — " There  it 
is,  the  number  is  twenty-one ;  I  can  make  no 
diminution,  1  would  rather  remain  here  for 
the  guillotine,  than  be  guilty  of  cowardice." 
Marino  yielded,  and  the  twenty-one  were 
transferred  the  same  evening  to  the  prison 
called  DnOkvmu,  upon  the  B>mlevard*Neufi.' 
At  the  Sainte  Chapclle,  attached  to  the 


'  A  singular  ceremony  was 
annually,  on  the  night  of  Good  Friday, 
persons  who  believed  themselves  pos- 


All  persons  who 
sessed  by  the  devil 
from  his  bondage ; 


came  to  be  delivered 
they  threw  themselves 
into  a  thousand  forms,  and  seot  forth  horrid 
cries  and  shrieks.  The  chanter,  after  some 
time,  used  to  make  his  appearance  with  the 
wood  of  the  true  cross,  which  immediately 
restored  order,  and  the  convulsive  motions 
and  cries  were  succeeded  by  a  perfect  calm. 
This  ceremony  continued  to  the  reign  of 
Leuis  XV.  and  last  took  place  in  1770.' 

As,  in  the  description  of  the  PalaitdeJuttice, 
our  author  gives  an  historical  account  of  the 
courts  of  law  and  laws,  so  in  the  account 
of  the  ;/..,••  ("  de  Monnaiet  he  describes  the 
French  coins  at  different  periods.  The  de- 
scription of  the  French  hotels  is  prefaced  by 
a  singular  account  of  the  bars  formerly  placed 
in  front  of  the  houses  of  princes  and  other 


'  The  princes  of  the  blood,  i 
had  unlimited  jurisdiction  ove 
tics.  The  great  officers  of  the  crown  had  the 
same  authority  over  all  those  who  held  any 
charge,  employment,  or  office,  under  them . 
In  case  of  popular  tumult,  or  if  the  people 
had  any  urgent  complaint  to  make,  they 
assembled  before  the  house  of  the  governor, 
the  grand  almoner,  the  conneiable,  the  grand 
chamberlain,  the  grand  equerry,  the  chancel- 
lor,  a  prince  of  the  blood,  or,  in  short,  before 
the  house  of  any  one  who  had  authority  to 
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poured  at  his  door,  where  there  was  a  bar, 
that  he  might  pot  be  pressed  upon  by  the 
people,  and  on  which  he  leant,  to  hear  their 
complaint*.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  barn 
which,  before  the  revolution,  were  seen  in 
front  of  different  hotels  in  Paris.' 

To  Charlemagne  Paris  was  indebted  for 
the  foundation  of  the  university;  his  object 
was  rather  to  promote  religion  than  general 
knowledge: — 

'  Charlemagne  himself  examined  the  scho- 
lars. In  imitation  of  the  last  judgment,  be 
placed  the  diligent  on  his  right  hand,  and 
the  idle  on  his  left ;  saying  to  the  former, 
"  As  yon  hate  been  faithful  to  my  orders,  I 
will  give  you  the  most  valuable  bishoprics  and 
abbeys  in  my  kingdom;"  and  to  those  on 
'  the  left  hand, "  Unless  you  make  up  by  dili- 
gence what  you  have  lost  by  negligence,  you 
will  never  obtain  the  smallest  favour."  This 
prince  did  notwish  to  form  Ciceros  or  Virgils 
in  his  schools,  but  rather  Ji 


is  not  very  correct 
in  his  English  names:  we  never  beard  of  a 
Lord  Hamou ester,  nor  is  Coustand  an  Eng- 
lish name;  nor  are  the  titles  of  some  of  the 
French  institutions  correctly  translated :  the 
exhibition  in  Paris  of  Let  Froduitt  det  ln- 
datlrie  Franfaise  is  not  merely  an  exhibition, 
of  the  product*  of  French  industry,  but  of 
French  manufacture*. 

In  the  early  period  of  the  history  of  France 
the  maintenance  of  foundlings  was  at  the 
<har«e  of  feudal  lords;  " 
Inter  years  erected  fort 
not  well  managed  : — 

*ln  1570,  the  foundling  fcrere  removed 
from  the  HdpHal  de  la  Trinite  to  a  house  in 
the  cite,  ceded  by  the  chapter  of  Notre  Dame, 
for  a  pecuniary  consideration.  The  children 
received  into  this  house,  which  took  the  name 
<>f  Muiumde  la  Comche,  were  placed  daily  in 
a  large  cradle  in  the  church  of  Notre  Dame, 
to  excite  the  public  liberality,  and  thereby 
diminish  the  expenses  of  the  lords. 

'The  foundlings  of  this  establishment 
being;  grievously  neglected,  a  widow  lady, 
residing  in  the  vicinity,  received  them  into  her 
house ;  but  her  servants,  weary  of  their  em- 
ploy men  t,made  them  an  article  of  traffic.  These 
•infants  were  sold  to  beggars  toobtain  alms, to 
nurses  whose  sucklings  were  dead,  and  to 
magicians,  who  put  them  to  death  in  the 
exercise  of  their  profession.  The  price  of 
each  infant  was  fixed  at  twenty  sous. 
'This  dreadful  abuse  at  length  became 

Eublic,  and  Vincent  de  Paule,  a  man  eele- 
rated  for  his  seal  and  benevolence,  incensed 
at  the  abominable  traffic  in  foundlings,  pro- 
cured for  them,  in  1638,  a  new  asylum,  near 
the  Porte  St.  Victor,  and  engaged  the  Damet 
ik  b  Charitl  to  take  charge  of  them.  The 
funds  for  their  support  being  found  very 
inadequate  to  the  object,  the  superintendent* 
of  this  establishment  determined  by  lot  which 
of  the  infants  should  be  preserved  and  fed. 
The  other*  were  abandoned. 

'  In  1640,  Vincent  de  Paule  assembled 
together  the  domes  who  had  the  care  of  these 
foundlings,  and  enjoined  them  to  renounce 
t<»e  barbarous  decision  by  lot,  and  to  preserve 
he  urea  of  all  the  unfortunate  children.  The 


zeal  of  this  philanthropist  in  the  cause  of  hu- 
manity rendered  him  superior  to  the  repulses 
he  met  with  in  soliciting  contributions.  In 
1641,  he  obtained  of  the  court  an  annuity  of 
3,000  livres  for  the  foundlings,  and  1,000 
li  vres  for  their  nurses.  In  1 644,  he  obtained 
an  additional  annuity  of  8,000  livres,  and  in 
1648,  part  of  the  chateau  of  Bioetre  was,  at 
his  request,  granted  for  an  asylum.' 

In  the  account  of  die  Italian  Opera  some 
amusing  anecdotes  are  related  of  Vesiris  and 
his  son,  who  performed  there  during  the 
reiirn  of  Louis  XVI. : — 

'In  1784,  the  King  of  Sweden  being  at 
Paris,  and  wishing  to  be  present  at  the  per- 
formance of  an  opera,  her  majesty,  Marie- 
Antoinette,  requested  .Vestris,  junior,  who  had 
sprained  his  foot,  to  dance  in  the  best  manner 
he  could.  Vestris,  after  having  been  solicited 
tliree  times,  made  such  a  reply  that  the  Baron 
de  Iireteuil,  minister  of  the  department  of 
Paris,  sent  him  to  prison.  "  Alas,"  said  his 
father,  who  was  surnamtd  the  god  of  dancing, 
and  whose  talent*  were  exceeded  only  by  his 
vanity,  "  this  is  the  first  rupture  between  our 
bouse  and  the  family  of  the  Bourbons  !*' 

'At  the  time  of  the  bankruptcy  of  the 
Prince  dc  Guemenl,  Vestris  said  to  his  son  : 
"  My  son,  I  have  allowed  you  to  bear  my 
name,  but  unless  you  diminish  your  expenses 
you  -shall  do  so  no  longer.  Hearken,  my 
son— I  will  have  no -de  Guemene  in  my 
family  I" 

'  The  same  Vestris,  when  his  son  was  sent 
to  prison  with  several  other  dancers  and 
actors,  for  having  made  a  disturbance  at  the 
Opera  House,  said  to  him— "  Go,  ray  *oo, 
this  is  the  best  day  of  your  life.  Take  my 
carnage,  and  ask  for  'the  apartments  of  my 
friend  the  Kinc  of  Poland:  I  will  pav  for 
all!"' 

Our  author  devotes  a  chapter  to  magic, 
which  was  in  high  repute  among  the  Frank* ; 
in  March,  1015,  however,  the  devil  is  said 
to  have  strangled  two  magicians  in  Paris : — 

'  The  one  was  ltuggieri,  abbot  of  St.  Mahe, 
of  whom  we  have  before  spoken ;  he  was 
assailed  amidst  a  thundering  noise  by  the 
devil,  who  strangled  him  in  the  night.  The 
other,  named  Cstar,  produced  hail  and  thun- 
der storms  at  pleasure,  possessed  a  familiar 
spirit,  and  a  dog  who  carried  his  letters,  and 
brought  back  answers.  He  made  a  waxen 
image  to  occasion  the  death  of  a  certain  gen- 
tk'inan.  He  composed  philters  for  young 
men  that  they  might  be  beloved  by  young 

E'rla,  went  to  the  Sabbat,  and  boasted  of 
iving  obtained  the  favours  of  a  great  lady  at 
court.  Whilst  a  prisoner  in  the  Bastile,  on 
the  Uth  of  March,  1615,  the  devil  came 
with  a  frightful  noise,  and  strangled  him  in 
his  bed.  A  fart  more  certain  is,  that  he 
made  a  trade  of  showing  the  devil  to  any  one 
who  would  pay  to  see  him. 

■*  The  following  account  of  the  manner  iu 
which  this  impostor  produced  the  devil  and 
bis  infernal  court,  is  recorded  by  a  contem- 
porary aut'ibr  in  the  words  of  Cesar,  whom 
he  calls  Pxrdittn-  :  "  Yon  would  scarcely 
believe  bow  many  gallants  and  young  lira- 
pient  (Parisians)  importune  me  to  show  them 
the  devil.  Seeing  this,  I  thought  of  a  most 
to  gam  money.  At 


a  quarter  of  a  league  from  this  city,  toward* 
Geniiily,  is  a  very  deep  quarry,  with  long 
recesMss  to  the  right  and  left.  When  any  one 
come*  to  see  the  devil,  I  lead  him  into  tin* 
quarry;  but,  before  we  enter,  I  demand  r.t 
least  forty  or  fifty  pistoles,  and  require  hiie 
to  swear  never  to  speak  of  it,  not  to  be  afraid, 
to  invoke  neither  god  nor  demi-god,  no*  to 
utter  any  holy  word. 
* "  I  then  enter  first  into  the  cavern,  and. 

far,  I  make  circle*  and 
and  some  pieces  compos! 
of  barbarous  words,  which  I  have  no  sooner 
uttered  than  the  curious  fool  and  I  hear  the 
rattling  of  heavy  ironchains,  and  the  growltsg 
of  knre  mastitis.  1  then  ask  him  whether 
he  is  afraid ;  if  he  says  yes,  as  there  are  sane 
who  dare  not  go  farther,  I  conduct  him  back, 
and,  having  thus  cured  him  of  his  impcrtnw  nt 
curiosity,  keep  the  money  which  be  gave  me. 

' "  But  should  he  not  be  afraid,  I  advance 
farther,  muttering  horrid  imprecations.  Oa 
arriving  at^a^ace^ with  which  I  am  ac- 

rave  as  though  I  were  mad.  Immediately, 
six  men,  whom  I  keep  in  this  cavern,  throw 
out  flames  of  rosin  on  the  right  and  left  of  us. 
Tli rough  the  flames  I  show  to  my  dupe  a 
large  goat  laden  with  huge  chains  painted 
red  to  make  them  appear  as  if  red  hot.  Oa 
the  right  and  left  are  two  largo  mast  iris,  who* 
I  leads  are  thrust  into  wooden  inslrumtnt* 
broad  at  one  end,  and  narrow  at  the  other. 
In  proportion  as  these  men  exasperate  ihem, 
they  huwl,  and  their  bowling  resounds  in 
such  a  manner  in  the  instruments  on  their 
heads,  and  makes  such  a  ten  Hie  noise  in  the 
cavern,  that,  although- 1  know  the  cause  of  il, 
the  very  hair  of  my  head  stand*  on  end  with 
honor.  The  goat,  which  I  have  trained  for 
the  purpose,  shakes  his  chains,  tosses  bis 
horns,  and  plays  hi*  part  so  well,  that  no  one 
would  believe  but  that  he  is  the  devil  know  It. 
My  six  actors,  who  have  been  well  tutored, 
are  also  laden  with  red  chains,  and  clothed 
like  furies.  There  is  no  light  in  the  cavern 
but  w  hat  they  make  at  interval*  with*ro*in. 
'  "  After  having  thus  played  the  devil  for 
me  time,  two  of  them  come  and  torment 
ray  inquisitive  fool  with  long  sand -bags,  with 
which  they  beat  him  about  the  body  so  un- 
mercifully, that  I  am  at  length  obliged  to  drag 
him  half-dead  out  of  the  cavern.  When  be 
has  somewhat  recovered  his  senses,  I  tell  him 
that  it  is  a  dangerous  and  useless  curiosity  to 
wish  to  see  the  devil,  and  hog  hun  to  resist 
the  temptation;  and,  I 
to  see  hi m  a 


assure  you.  no  chip 

-  ft  9 


Scenet  in  Pair  time  ;  or,  Dramatic  Sketchet 
fivm  tJk  Bible.    To  which  it  added.  The 
Fair  Avenger,  or  the  Dettmtrtr  Dntroyed, 
an  Academic  Drama.    By  ).  F.  Pknkie. 
12mo.  pp.  201.    London,  1845.  Cole. 
Without  in  the  least  wishing  to  place  Mr. 
Fennie  in  a  higher  rank  among  living  poets 
than  that  to  which  he  is  entitled,  we  may,  we 
think,  fairly  state  that  no  writer  of  equal 
talent*  has  been  so  unaccountably  neglected 
To  what  circumstance  this  neglect  is  to  be 
attributed  we  know  not:    it  is  sufficient 


that  it 
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has  rag  be^i  treated  with  '  cruel  neglect  and 
aiitevlmg  ajaihy.'  '  It  will,'  says  the  author, 
who  doe*  not  conceal  his  disappointment, 
'  be  fur  other  and  more  liberal  days,  when  this 
heart  shall  long  have  ceased  to  throb  with  the 


iliumioiiitmem  of  all  its  hones,  to  niJire  if  I 
i  t         ,       ,     ,".   r~'     j~~e«  * 

have  merited^  such  chilling  treatment  from 


This  is  evidently  the  tan  image  of  It  man  of 
acute  feelings,  who,  with  a  modest  conscious- 
ness of  his  talents,  feels  that  he  has  been  un- 
fortunate in  tlieir  being  so  little  noticed  In 
the  pre/ace,  which  contains  this  expression  of 
his  sentiments,  Mr.  Petinie  labours  to  prove 
thai  scriptural  subjects  arc  neither  unsuitcd 
to  poencal  versification  nor  the  public  taste. 
We  know  not  why  they  should  be :  we  are 
not  aware  of  any  work  which  contains  in  itself 
M  myeh  true  and  sublime  poetry,  as  the 
>arre4  writings ;  and  we  trust  that,  vitiated  as 
the  public  teste  may  be,  the  Bible  has  not 
ceased  to  be  looked  on  with  veneration. 

Mr.  Pennie's  *  Dramatic  Sketches'  are 
er>,'ht  in  nomber.  The  subjects  are  Cain  and 
Abel,  Jacob  and  Rachel,  the  Full  of  Jericho, 
Ruth,  the  Deluge,  Absolom,  the  Judgment 
of  Soiotnon,  and  the  Phoenician  Fugitives. 
They  are,  it  will  be  seen,  well  chosen,  and 
uuny  of  them  are  in  themselves  highly  dra- 
natic;  they  have,  however,  been  rendered 
Ambty  so  by  Mr.  Peonie,  who  is  extremely 
Wicitoej  in  his  treatment  of  sacred  subjects: 
<ht  r«  is  a  richness  of  versification  oAen  rising 
into  sublimity  in  some  of  these  pieces,  which 
would  do  credit  to  any  poet  of  the  present 
day.  This,  we  thiuk,  will  be  evident  from 
•lie  extracts  we  shall  make ;  the  first  is  the 
('"□eluding  portion  of  the  Fall  of  Jericho  :— 

'*rse  tl. — Tko  outside  of  the  Wall*  of  Jericho  <■ 

The  Itraelilish  camp  at  a  distance. 
'  Fxter  Joshua,  Ftisnphan,  /'mice  of  Zcbulun, 
Siilomi,  Prince  of  Judah,  other  Princes,  ami 
part  of  the  Hehreto  army. 
'Joshua.  The  sun  in  smiling'  glory  up  (he  sky 
Triumphant  ndes;  all  nature  gladly  bails 
His  sensc-deligbting  presence.  Sweet  (lie  birds 
Tlirii  wild  lays  pour :  but  there  are  other  sounds 
'*«>  tUe  toft  winds  afloat,  tliat  to  the  hearts 
of  Israel's  ions  apeak  sweeter  melody. 
Tlie  bm n  of  battle  riujr*  for  the  last  lime, 
0  Jcnctvo,  around  tl ty  lofty  walls. 
And  D'jw,  brave  primes  and  assembled  hosts, 
Tins  day  another  miracle  behold  : 
V»  ihall  not  lift  a  spear,  nor  draw  a  bow, 
Yet,  ere  yon  sun  his  roiJ-sky  height  attains, 
Tie  dry  shall  be  oun. 

4  f-litaphax.  Brave  Joshua,  we 

k*>g  to  behold  its  boasted  bulwarks  fall ; 
And  m  (be  blond  of  its  inhabitants 
•»ur  thirsty  weapons  bathe. 

'  Jnthtta.  Far  Ui c  lost  time, 

Hrf  fcjiful  watchmen  on  thy  nun-gilt  towers 
^  irw  the  young  ibwn  ;  and,  turning  to  the  east, 
Where  (time  a  thousand  radiant  dies  of  light, 
Worship  the  redly  flaming  king  of  day. 
V*m  are  tby  walls  of  hewn  and  massy  stone, 
Thy  tower-crowned  palaces,  thy  trophi#d  halU, 
Tiy  swelling  battlements,  and  golden  spires! 
Vata  la  the  valour  of  thy  men  of  might, 
Aad  warlike  lifters  of  the  bra/en  spear ; 
And  rsin  tbe  ponderous  bars  of  thy  proud  gales! 
Oar  sacred  banners,  filiating  on  the  winds, 
>Ui«ned  with  the  golden  signs  of  heaven, 
I  cherub-shadowed  ark,  by  holy  priests 


The  shining  of  whose  mail,  like  lightning, 
streams 

Along  thy  walls-arid  turrets,hath,  since  dawn, 
In  awful  silence  sis  times  thee  begirt. 
Sec!  once  again,  the  last,  seveuth  time  they 
come- 

And  baik!  the  seven  times  seventh  loud  blast 
dotli  ring 

Of  hornand  trump;  valley,  and  hill, and  tower, 
R^-echo  back  the  death-song  of  thy  fall  j 
For  thou  shalt  sink,  proud  city,  and  be  found 
No  more  among  tbe  nations  of  the  earth!* 
[J*A#  or h  appear s  borne  bf  tht  priest*,  the 
twelve  standards  and  <!■  host  of  warriors,  in 
solemn  procestion, — trumpets,  $c.] 
Wave  high  your  glittering  banners  on  tbe  air, 
Mail  clad  gonfaloniers  ;  blow  the  shrill  trump 
And  martial  horn,  loud,  and  still  louder  yet. 
Break,  break  the  mystic  silence,  all  ye  hosts 
Of  joyful  Israel ;  shake  the  glancing  spear, 
And  strike  your  sounding  bucklers ;  lift  the 
shout, 

Tbe  shout  triumphant,  o'er  yon  trembling  city, 
Till  shake  th'  eternal  hills, and  heaven  resounds 
With  crush  of  falling  walls,  down-tumbling 
towers, 

The  shrieks  of  b'irror,  and  the  cries  of  death! 

[Flourish,  shouts,  £c  — TAe  city  fait i  ] 
It  fallal  it  falls!  and  Jericho's  no  more  ! 
Temple  and  palace,  dome  and  battlement, 
With  hideous  shock,  down  on  each  other  rush! 
The  sun  is  darkened  with  thick  clouds  of  dust, 
And  from  the  city  comes  a  dreadful  w.«il 
Of  anguish  and  despair !    Draw  forth  your 
swords, 

Ye  valiant  princes,  and  ye  men  of  war  ; 
Mount  o'er  the  ruins  of  their  gates  aod  towers  ; 
Let  none  of  a  II  the  Baal  adorers  live, 
Save  Ribab  and  hex  house,  who  bid  our  spies.— 
The  sword  of  Israel,  arid  the  wasting  fur, 
Shall  to  the  end  of  time,  O  Jericho, 
Make  thee  a  desolation  !    In  thy  balls 
Of  bannered  pride,  the  wolf  and  bear  shall 
dwell  j 

The  crested  cormorant  from  tby  windows  cry  ; 
Thy  temples  shall  bo  made  a  dwelling-place 
For  the  she-lion's  whelps,  who  from  the  reeds 
Of  Jordan's  flood  shall  come  with  thee  to  dwell; 
The  hideous  snake,  with  eye  of  Are  m  ilign, 
Shall  in  thy  regal  chambers  hiss  the  raven, 
Perched  on  thy  blackened  walls  ;  and  thou 
remain, 

O'ergrown  with  weeds,  a  lonely  heap  of  stones'. 
I  lasie  to  the  work  of  death !— On,  on  to  victory!* 

The  little  pastoral  drama  of  Ruth  (one  of 
the  most  interesting  narratives  in  a  work  rich 
beyond  all  others)  is  rail  of  truth  and  beauty, 
and  contains  some  excellent  choruses.  We 
shall,  however,  pass  it  over,  to  select  part  of  a 
scene  in  the  Judgment  of  Solomon,  which  is 
complete  in  itself: — 

•  Sees*  If— Tht  Hall  of  Judgment. 
•  Salomon  on  his  thmns  of  ivory.— A  guard  of 

icorriiirs  —  Ahinadnb  and  A'naztth  with  the 

stoord  of  justice— Rabhih  and  Znlntlk,  on* 

with  a  dead,  and  the  other  a 

standing  tmfienl  of  tht  throne. 

*  Mssbbnh.  Hearken,  O  king,  < 
wisdom  dwells 
Of  God  himself,  and  rnayst  thou  ever  live! 
I  and  this  woman  in  one  house  abode 
As  friends,  alone.    No  strangers  visited 
Our  humble  borne ;  and  we  two  lovely  boys 
Brought  forth  almost  together.  Tenderly 
These  bancs  t>y  us  were  nursed  ;  and  they 

grew  up 

Like  tv/ia  kids  of  the  flock.   But  O,  my  lord, 


Cold  in  my  arms,  was  by  its  mother  pressed 
Unconsciously  to  death.   At  the  dark  hour 
Of  midnight  Zobath  rose,  and,  finding  that 
Her  ill-starred  boy  was  dead,  she  crept  to 
where 

I  stretched  my  weary  limbs  in  slumberous  rest, 
And  softly  from  my  bosom  as  it  slept, 

Close  nestled  like  a  callow  bird  beneath 
Its  parent's  fostering  wing,  my  child  did  steal, 
Placing  her  own  dead  infant  on  this  breast  : 
But  when  1  rose  at  dawning  of  the  day, 
I  soon  perceived  the  child,  that  in  my  arm* 
Lay  motionless  and  silent,  was  uol  mine. 
'  Zobath.  1  Ds  false,  O  king,  which  she  hath 
told.    This  child 
Of  life  and  beauty,  in  these  arms,  that  springs 
Ho  readily  to  meet  its  mother's  kiss, 
Is  mine. 

'  Rob.  Pity,  renowned  prince  of  peace,. 
The  anguish  of  a  mother,  who  behold* 
Her  dear,  her  only  child  torn  from  her  arms : 
Who  for  yon  lovely  babe,  that  blcss'd  ber  eyes 
With  smiles  and  rosy  beunty,  and  whose  lips 
The  lacteal  streams  from  her  fond  bosom 

drained, 

As  rapturously  she  pressed  him  to  her  heart, 
Hath  now  another's  death-cold  infant  thrust 
Enforcedly  upon  ber.   Give  me  my  ebild! 
O,  bow  be  stretches  out  his  little  bands. 
And  smiles  upon  me.   Give  him,  give  him 
back, 

Thou  false  and  treacherous  Zobath ! 
«  Zob.  Give  htm  tu  thee!    No  we  will  i 
part! 

Shall  I  my  son  give  up,  and  to  I 
Take  tby  pale  lifeless  brat  ? 

<  Rah.  O,  let  roe  not 

Behold  my  infant,  fur  whom  1  endured 
Such  pnuga  of  child-birth,  whom  so  tenderly 
I've  cherished  with  a  mother's  fondest  hopes. 
Become  an  alien  to  me.    Let  inc  not. 
Thou  far -famed  king  of  Israel,  see  bim  nursed 
On  that  base  woman's  lap,  who  vilely  stole 
Him  from  my  sleeping  arms- 

•  Salomon.  Elders  and  cli 
Renowned  of  Israel,  tiow  can  1  decide 
The  strange  dtstractiug  claims  to  yonder  i 
The  sword  tbe  tigbtful  mother's  love  shall 

jwove, 

And  demonstrate  the  justice  of  my  throne. — 
draw,  Amazub,  the  ttemiog  brand  that  guards 
The  jiadgmeul-seHt :  advance,  and  seise  yon 
child. 

Yon  living  child,  and  cleave  it  to  the  chine. 
Then  to  those  women  each  a  bloody  [ait 
Give,  to  appease  their  clamours. 

•  Rub  O,  my  lord,. 
In  mercy,  mercy,  spare  the  lovely  boy  ! 
Thus  on  my  knees  "L  do  beseech  thee,  bid 
The  executioner  of  wrath  put  up 

His  deadly-gleaming  weapon,  or  on  me 
Let  ftdl  its  uorrid  edge,  that  1  may 
of  my 


O,  thou  dost  hurt  bim.  with  thine  iron  grasp, 
Thou  stein  and  bloody  man!   Thy  looks 


fright 
The  trembling 


do 

O  spare  him!  spare 


Take  pity  on  my  tears : 
The  agonies  I  for  my  child  endure- — 
Give  back,  O  king,  give  back  the  guilt! 
To  her  wbo  claims  bim  !    To  that 


I  yield  bim  up,  a  mother's  tide  quit, 
And  to  ber  arms  my  hoy  resign  for  ever. 

<  Zob.  Heed  not  ber  w»irds; 
Thou  kiug  of  Israel.  Deathsnwu,  do  thy  work ! 
WtvidcUKlmywitemyuphfUdfolchmn: 
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Be  half  of  him  but  mine,  and  I'm  content 
Why  should  a  living  too  be  bet  a,  when 

Mutt  sleep  i'  th*  hopeless  crave  ? 

<  Sol.  Hold !  slay  him  not. 

Put  up  thy  dreadful  sword,  and  give  the  boy 
Back,  Amazah,  in  safety  to  her  arms, 
Who  with  a  real  mother's  anguish  plead* 
So  strongly  for  bis  life. — She  who,  to  save 
Her  innocent  from  the  sword,  would  with  him 

port, 

And  yield  bim  to  a  cruel  stranger  s  care, 
la  the  true  mother  of  the  living  boy. 
i  ['/*#  people  tkout  applaute.y 

The  Phcenician  Fugitives  is  written  under 
an  impression  that  some  of  the  (Janaatiilcs 
who  fled  from  the  conquering  anus  of 
Joshua  might  have  reached  Malta  as  well 
as  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa.  The  Fair 
Avenger  is  avowedly  written  for  a  school 
drama,  in  which  '  all  the  characters  may  be 
sustained  by  pupils  without  awakening  any 
improper  ideas  in  their  young  minds.  In 
this  Mr.  Fennie  lias  succeeded,  and,  so  far  as 
morality  is  concerned,  we  believe  he  has 


•No  line  which  dying  he 
The  Fair  Avenger  is  full  of  interest,  and 
wc  have  rarely  met  with  a  volume  which 
contains  more  genuine  poetry,  or  displays  a 
better  feeling,  tlian  Mr.  Pennie's  '  Scenes  in 
Palestine.' 


Tmiutitte,  or  the  Man.  vf  Refinement. 
3  vols.  pp.  1115.  London,  1825.  Col- 
burn. 

Mystirus  and  Moralities  are  less  nearly 
allied  than  they  were  formerly ;  there  is,  how- 
ever, as  much  or  more  art  used  in  both  at 
the  present  day,  than  at  the  period  to  which 
v«e  nave  alluded.  By  the  mysteries  of  the 
present  time,  we  do  not  mean  those  dramatic 
pieces  which  once  went  by  the  name,  for 
really  in  such  dramas  as  have  been  pro- 
duced lately,  there  is  no  mystery  at  all.  We 
mean  the  mysteries  with  which  authors 
and  booksellers  seek  to  envelop  tlieir  pro- 
duction*. First,  there  is  the  mystery  about 
the  Great  Unknown,  as  he  is  somewhat  irreve- 
rently called,  whom  everybody  knows,— but 
we  cannot  stop  to  enumerate  all  those  arti- 
fices of  trade  by  which  a  fictitious  interest 
is  so  often  sought  to  be  given  to  new  works ; 
one,  however,  connected  with  Trimame,  is 
of  so  impudent  a  character,  Drat  we  cannot 
suffer  it  to  pass. 

Foe  several  weeks  previous  to  the  publica- 
tion of  litis  novel,  the  newspapers  were  in- 
undated with  iKud-for  paragraphs,  not  mere- 
ly insinuating,  but  boldly  asserting,  thatTre- 
maine  was  written  by  the  Right  Honour- 
able Richard  Uyder,  formerly  secretary  of 
state  for  the  home  department,  and  bro- 
ther of  the  Karl  of  Harrowby.  A  sort  of 
collateral  puff  intimated  that  the  work  would 
contain  characters  of  some  of  his  colleagues, 
and  of  individuals  in  high  life.  What,  how- 
ever, turns  out  to  be  the  fact?  Why  that  Mr. 
rtydcr  is  not  the  author  of  Tremaine,  and 
that  he  has  uever  cveu  read  or  seen  it!  Tins 
h«  hois  deemed  it  necessary  to  stale,  in  a  let- 
ter which  appeared  in  the  John  Bull  of  Sun- 
clay  hut.  Another  report  was  at  one  time 
bruiied,  that  Tremaiuc  was  written  by  young 


Spencer  Perceval ;  but  it  gained  little  credit, 
and  excited  no  interest. 

Now  all  this  quackery  is  the  lew  essential 
to  Mr.  Colburn,  because  he  really  has,  of  late 
years,  published  several  works  of  sufficient 
merit  to  become  popular  without  it;  and 
even  Tremaine  is  of  that  class,  by  whomso- 
ever it  may  have  been  written,  which  to 
us  is  a  matter  of  no  importance.  The  au- 
thor commences  with  a  sort  of  lackidaisical 
preface,  addressed  to  the  Right  Honourable 
William  Sturges  Bourne,  M.  P.  who  has 
been  selected  for  this  honour,  as  being,  in 
the  writer's  opinion,  '  the  most  wisest,  vir- 
toousesl,  best,'  of  mankind.  The  author's 
reason  for  writing  is,  that  his  work  'may 
possibly  do  good,  and  cannot  do  harm;' 
and  his  object  is  to  recommend  *  good  sense, 
proper  moderation,  and  sound  theology,' 
ingredients  now  for  the  first  time  thought  of 
in  the  composition  of  a  novel. 

After  the  author's  preface  comes  one  from 
the  editor:  the  author  tells  us  that  it  is  of  no 
consequence  how  he  came  by  the  story  of 
the  novel;  and  the  editor  assures  us  it  is 
equally  uninteresting  how  he  came  by  the  ma- 
nuscript, and  story  to  boot.  He  then  i  nsin  nates 
a  doubt  whether  the  work  is  one  of  fiction  or 
of  reality.  This  is  in  the  true  Conduit-street 
style  of  puffin:*,  and  is  very  disgusting  and 
quite  unnecessary;  for,  as  we  have  said,  Tre- 
maine lias  considerable  merit.  It  is  a  didac- 
tic novel,  in  which  the  writer  is  somewhat 
too  diffusive,  but  generally  correct  in  bis 
remarks :  his  pictures  of  high  life,  or  good 
society,  are  well  drawn,  and  the  characters,  if 
not  strictly  original,  are  sketched  with  a  vi- 
gorous hand.  One  error  of  the  author  is 
that  he  does  not  discriminate  well  on  what 
subjects  to  dilate,  and  what  to  dismiss 
briefly.  The  hero,  Tremaine,  is  a  man  who 
retires  from  the  world  in  disgust,  a  sceptic, 
and  nearly  an  infidel ;  he  is,  however,  nei- 
ther vicious  nor  unreflecting,  and  is  reclaimed 
by  the  labours  of  Evelyn  and  his  daughters, 
tvelyn  is  a  clever,  sermonizing,  old  gentle- 
man, who  for  every  why  has  a  wherefore, 
and  corrects  the  follies,  and  refutes  the  errors 
of  Tremaine,  with  a  modest  but  unsparing 
consciousness  of  the  correctness  of  bis  own 
opinions.  Though  the'  novel  is  generally  of 
a  grave  character,  and  the  third  volume  is 
almost  entirely  devoted  to  polemical  discus- 
sion, yet  there  are  several  scenes  in  which  a 
chastened  humour  is  displayed.  One  of 
the  best  of  these,  perhaps,  is  a  dinner-party 
in  the  second  volume,  in  which  the  booing 
complaisance  of  a  Scotch  doctor,  M'Ginnis, 
is  well  hil  off.  At  the  table,  which  was  in 
the  house  of  Lord  Bdleoden,  with  whom  the 
doctor  wislied  to  ingratiate  himself,  the  con- 
versation turned  on  the  abolition  of  capital 
punishments,  by  the  Empress  of  Russia, 
and  the  sanguinary  nature  of  the  English 
law : — 

4  In  this  emergency,  some  assertion  of  the 
traveller  in  respect  lo  the  great  King  of  Prus- 
sia staggered  the  noble  host,  particularly  as 
Evelyn  said  it  was  a  good  argument,  if  the 
fact  were  true ;  and  all  lie  had  to  do  was  to 
doubt  the  fact,  until  better  informed. 

'  Appeal  was  made  to  Tremaine,  as  having 
been  at  Berlin,  but  he  protested  the  Hing  of 


Prussia  had  been  so  long  dead  when  lis  ww 
there,  that  he  could  say  nothing  with  accu- 
racy on  the  subject.  Jt  was  then  thai  the 
doctor's  good  st;ir  presided,  for  Lord  Bdleo- 
den, recollecting  be  had  travelled  many  years 
before,  and  had  seen  the  great  Fiederic 
alive,  determined  to  appeal  to  him ;  which 
be  accordingly  did  in  a  voice  quite  loud 
enough  to  be  heard.  The  doctor  felt  great 
pleasure  at  being  thus  appealed  to;  but, 
though  Lord  Beilerklen's  language  was  as 
clear  as  his  lungs  were  good,  he  rieverth*l«» 
protested,  with  many  apologies,  that  he  hap- 
pened to  be  so  vary  deef  that  day  with  t 
cauld,  that  he  had  not  the  honour  of  bang 
able  to  make  oot  his  lordship's  quastirm. 

'  44  Suppose  you  come  among  us,"  sakl 
I^ord  Bcllendcu?  "  we  can  make  room  fci 


you. 

'  "  Weellingly,  my  Lord,''  answered  iV 
delighted  doctor,  and  then,  with  bis  napkin 
and  dessert-plate  in  his  band,  he  bade  adieu 
to  his  more  ordinary  neighbours,  lo  follow 
fortune  in  a  higher  circle. 

'  The  question  was  whether  Frederic  lbs 
Great  had  not  imitated  the  example  of  ] 


4  44  I  suppose,"  said  the  doctor,  with  a 
grave  and  wise  air,  as  becoming  cue  who  had 
been  chosen  a  referee,  "  ye  all  know  he  was 
called  Lc  Ri>i  pfulmoph*  «t  gurrrirr  " 

*  "  To  be  sure  we  do,"  answered  th«  tra- 
veller; "  who  does  not  ?*' 

4  "  I  confess  I  did  not,"  said  Mr.  Beau- 
mont, with  great  seriousness ;  M I  should  be 
glad  to  hear  Dr.  M'Ginnis.' 
4,4  Sir,  you  do  me  great  1 
>  d<ttW  ««~t  .i." 


the  doctof  bowing :  «and,  sir,"  twain?  *> 
the  traveller,  "you  will  never  airgu  if  vuu 
hurry  tbengs ;  you  are  too  rwypid  by  half. 

4  44  1  am  not  arguing,"  replied  the  travel- 
ler, 44 1  am  only  advancing  a  feet  wbkhyou 
cannot  deny ; — if  you  do>  1  only  refer  you  to 
Baron  Reisbach's  sHTount  of  Frederic  the 
Great." 

4  44  Sir,"  rejoined  the  historian,  14  it  is  not 
I  that  am  to  be  referred  to  any  account  of  a 
man  whose  life  I  have  made  it  my  kesiaen 
to  study:  but  the  theng  lies  much  deeper: 
ye  am  upon  die  nature  of  laws,  and,  as  I  col- 
lacted  where  I  sat,  Upon  cay-pital  punish- 
ments." 

4  44  1  thought  you  were  so  damned  deaf, 
you  could  not  hear,"  said  Sir  Marmadnke. 

4  The  doctor  looked  adust,  but  Mr.  Beau- 
mont gravely  observed,  he  knew  from  expe- 
rience, that  it  was  the  nature  of  deafness,  to 
hear  at  one  time,  and  not  at  another. 

4 14 1  thank  ye,  sir,  again,"  «id  the  <toctor. 
"ye have  explained  it  vary  philosophically. 

4  "  But  the  King  of  Prussia,"  again  cried 
the  traveller,  with  increased  eagerness. 

4 14  W#  are  not  yet  ripe  for  him,"  answer- 
ed the  phlegmatic  jurisconsult;  44  a  "*K 
fact  will  do  nothing,  tell  ye  have  settled  the 
whol  theory  and  nature  of  laws  in  general :  I 
presume  you  have  never  read  Ulpian  or  Pa- 
pinian"— 

4,4  No !  thank  Heaven,"  said  the  traveller, 
quite  vexed. 

4  "  And  yet  no  one,"  replied  the  doctor 
unmov  ed,  need  thank  Heaven  for  bis  own  ig- 
norance:"  at  which  many  el  the  c«p»y 
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bathed,  ir>  the  annoyance  of  Ac  traveller.  J 
"  1'iThap.,"'  continued  tlie  doctor,  enjoying' 
h>  a-lrantagg,  **ye>r«ve  not  canvassed  the 
Ijwt  of  the  twelve  tables,  (bonded  upon  those 
of  Solon,  and  sent  lor  express  from  Rome  to 
Athens— but  ye  possibly  bare  heard  of 


groaniM  tne 


'"Depend  upon  it  he  cannot  contradict 
wt  ct,  ■  whispered  Mr.  Beaumont,  encou- 
njinij  him. 

' "  When  my  gude  Lord  Bellenden  and 
Aw  irude  company,"  continued  the  doctor, 
"shall  have  beard  the  end  of  my  airgu- 


*"I 


my  airgu- 

I  have  not  heard  the  beginning 
Lord  Bellenden ;  to  which  Sir 
K  was  a  damned  dry  ar- 
piwh  about 


'"Shall  we  go-  to  the  ladies  V  asked  Tre- 
naroe.  almost  Head  with  ennui. 

'  "They  have  not  sent  for  us,"  said  Lord 
Ftel  leaden. 

'"We  are  not  milksops"  roared  Sir 
Marnssduke. 

My  good  dnctor,"sjid  I,ord  lb  11<  ti.I.  n, 

of  Phrwta  imitated  the  exam  pie  of  the  Em- 
prws  Elizabeth,  as  Sir  >  Vilbara  Wagstaff 
*ays  (and  I  venture  to  deny),  in  abolishing 
nprtal  punishments." 

* "  Your  lordship  is  parfecdy  corract,"  re- 
turned the  doctor. 

'"Impossible!"  ejaculated  the  traveller. 
*  I  *ffl  now  it  you  in  Baron  Reisbaeh's  eu- 
logy, and  it  wa*  alwavs  so  held  when  I  was 
»i  Berua  ;  I  c.wnot  be  mistaken.  O  !  if  I 
W  hut  a  ReisSach  V 

'"  1  do  not  exactly  deny  or  affirm  any 
>*<*?"  replied  the  doctor,  not  willing  to  haz- 
irrt  himself  as  to  the  fact ;  but  ordy  that  he 
did  not  enntiatc  Kleezabcth." 

*Tais  a  too  much,  thought  Tremaine,  and, 
jouping  on  his  lejrs.  fairly  walked  through  a 
jw-ilen  door,  to  recover  himself  from  a  dis- 
uo  longer  bearable. 

*  Hot  so  Mr.  Beaumont,  who  rather  en- 
joyed the  scene. 

'  •  I  think  yonr  discrimination  b  perfectly 
jmV  cned  be  to  Dr  M'Ginnis,  and  I  own  I 
rune  over  to  you-" 

"•I  thought  you  would,"  observed  the 
'Mor,  looking  at  Lord  BuUendcn  for  appro- 
bation. 

'  Lord  Beilendeti  to,  however,  too  just 
to  accept  of  such  doubtful  assistance,  and, 
Bwreorer,  not  very  much  delighted  with  his 
»uoliarv :  he  therefore  tjegeed1  him  to  say 
ca-tdidlv,  as  far  as  he  lonw,.  whether  Frede- 
ne  did  or  did  ivot  enact  the  abolition. 

' "To  say  as  fir  as  I  know  upon  any  sub- 
ject, said  the  historian,  with  great  dignity, 
"  would  be  to  say  a  great  deal." 

'■Then  out  with  it  all  at  once,"  cried  Sir 
Mfcrmaduke,  filling  his  glass. 

4 "  Heaven  forbid     ejaculated  Kvelyn. 

'"We  shall  never  get  at  the  point,  ob- 
served Lord  Bellenden. 

'"1  am  quite  satisfied,"  exclaimed  the 
traveller. 


' "  I  confess  I  am  not,"  returned  the  doe" 
tor ;  "  for  we  have  jumped  to  a  conclusion  in 
defiance  of  all  method,  which  I  hold  to  be 
treason  against  the  laws  of  true  ratiocina- 
tion." 

Do  you  say  be  abolished  or  nolT  cri- 
ed the  traveller,  with  petulance. 

« «  He  did,  and  he  didn't,"  angered 
M'Ginnis. 

• "  What's  coming  now !"  exclaimed  Eve- 
lyn. 

' "  Gentlemen,  I  see  ye  are  none  of  ye  mv> 
taphvseecians,"  observed  M'fiinitis. 

' "  Metaphysicians  or  not,"  said  Lord  Bel- 
Ienden,  "we  seem- to  have  lost  the  King  of 
Prussia,  and,  as  the  ladies  have  sent  for  us, 
we  will  finish  the  argument  some  other 
time  "' 

Treraaine,  »  sceptic,  but  not  an  obstinate 


lyn  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Tre- 
m-iine  wished  to  have  the  reality  of  a  future 
state  proved,  and  Evelyn  asks  what  will  coo- 
rent  him.  The  return  of  one  who  had  lived 
in  the  other  world,  was  the  reply : — 

' "  Christ  alone  is  that  person,"  answered 
Evelyn ;  "  and,  for  this,  I  agree  our  argument 
is  not  ripe.  But  on  my  side  let  me  ask  the 
reason  for  doubt  ?" 

'  Why  this,  if  nothing  else ;  and  I  am  wil- 
ling to  allow  I  have  little  else :  the  total  de- 
struction, annihilation,  and  disappearance  of 
everything  belonging  to  us.  — That  is  potitive 
on  the  one  .tide  ;  while,  on  the  other,  not  a 
vestige  beyond  conjecture  (how  pleasing  or 
beautiful  soever  that  dear  illusive  field  !)  that 
anything  live*  again. 

' "  Take  the  most  exquisite  work  of  art — 
tbe  Jupiter  of  Phidias.   It  seems  to  live,  to 
breathe;  fire  is  in  its  eye;  intellect  and 
dignity  on  its  brow ;  we  acknowledge  the  fa- 
ther of  Gods  and  men, — we  worship ,  we  adore ! 
Suppose,  for  a  moment,  this  statue  hollowed 
out,  and  filled  with  an  extraordinary  me- 
chanism of  clockwork.   It  begins  to  move ; 
it  nods ;  it  thunders ;  it  may  even  be  made 
to  produce  death.   It  stalks  with  dignity 
round  a  given  space ;  and,  for  a  time,  the  ig- 
norant brliere  it  to  be  what  it  appears.  But 
of  a  sudden,  it  stops ;  the  moving  power  is 
at  an  end  ;  its  faculties  are  lost.    A  barba- 
rian seizes  and  dashes  it  to  nieces.    It  is 
crumbled  and  reduced  to  powder ;  it  can  no 
more  return  to  the  marble  whence  it  came, 
but  is  mixed  with  ignominious  mud,  and  can 
'be  even  traced  no  longer.   1  know  this  sta- 
tue had  not  real  life;  but,  barring  the  blood 
and  breathing,  the  vision  and  hearing  of  our 
liodie-s  (which  are  all  mere  modes  of  nwtter, 
even  as  this  divine  work  of  Phidias  was), 
what  difference,  when  they  come  to  be  de- 
stroyed by  death,  or  tbe  hand  of  the  barba- 
rism, seems  there  to  be  between  the  statue 
and  the  man  ?   The  last  appears  a  mere  ma- 
chine as  well  as  the  first ;  more  nicely  put  to- 
gether indeed  ;  more  exquisitely  contrived ; 
with  a  more  wonderful  apparatus  in  the 
tenses,  and  lending  therefore  to  more  power- 
ful effects  ;  but  all  of  them  to  be  accounted 
for  in  these  senses,  which  you  yourself,  I  ima- 
gine, wdl  not  deny  to  be  simple  matter.  I 
ask  the  end  and  finish  of  all,  when  these 
senses  decay,  and  the  life-blood  is  out  ?  The 


machine  of  the  man,  like  thc-machine  of  the 
statue,  equally  falls  to  pieces,  and  i<  trodden 
into  dust.  Hence,  with  Lucretius,  may  we 
not  say ! — 

' "  Nunc  quoniam  quassatis  undique  vasis, 
Difflucrs  humorem  et  latieem  disccdrr*  cernl>, 
Creoe  animam  quoque  diffundi."  ' 

4  "  In  short,  the  excellent  warm  motion 
has  become  a  kneaded  clod ;  and  the  issue  of 
all  seems  to  be, — 

' "  To  lie  in  cold  obstruction,  and  to  rot." ' 

1  Tremaine  here  paused,  seemingly jnoved 
with  his  own  account  of  himself.  "  i  output 
this  well,"  said  Evelyn,  "and  I  beseech  you 
to  proceed." 

'  "  I  have  little  more  to  odd,"  said  Tre- 
maine, "  but  that,  after  the  most  anxious  in- 
vestigation I  am  able  to  make  of  our  i 
tual  powers,  and  all  I  have  read  of  the  i 
of  thought,  I  cannot  convince  myself  that  it  is 
not  wliat  Lucretius  and  others  have  fancied 
it— hi  very  subtle,  and  very  wonderful  ? effect, 
for  a  given  time,  of  the  nice  and  extraordi- 
nary adaptation  of  parts  in  the  wonderful  ma- 
chine ;  in  the  same  manner,  though  not  in 
the  same  degree,  and  by  no  means  in  tbe 
same  manner  to  be  discovered,  as  the  ma- 
chine of  clockwork  I  have  supposed.  But 
both  are  broken  to  pieces ;  I  see  all  the  frag- 
ments before  me ;  I  cau  put  almost  all  toge- 
ther again,  or  at  least  account  for  those  which 
I  cannot :  who,  then,  shall  tell  me  that  one 
of  these  machines  is  to  live  again,  and  not 
the  other  ?  Or  who  shall  say  there  is  not  bing 
in  tbe  clockwork  (because  we  cannot  tee  that 
there  is),  which  wdl  either  continue  to  live  it- 
self, or  to  make  that  work  live  again ;  and 
yet  that  there  is  something  in  the  man  which 
is  to  produce  all  this  effect,  although,  any 
more  than  iu  the  clockwork,  no  one  lias  eser 
seen  it,  will  see  it,  or  can  see  it  f" 

♦ "  Again,  I  say,"  observed  Evelyn,  "you 
put  this  matter  exceedingly  well ;  Voltaire 
himself  would  have  been  obliged  to  you. 
You  beat  him  all  to  nothing  with  his  bellows 
and  its  clapper,  which,  he  says,  is  its  soul." 

*  *'  Whatever  I  may  once  have  thought,  I 
have  long  felt  that  to  be  a  i 
said  Tremaine. 

'  M  Not  so  foolish  for  his  profligate 
pose,"  answered  Evelyn,  "  which  was  I 
by  ridicule  and  disrespect,  what  ha  could  not 
beat  down  by  argument.  And  yet,  as  an  ar- 
gument, though  your  image  is  the  nobler,  his 
(excuse  me)  is  at  least  as  convincing." 

'  *'  I  meant  it  as  a  mere  illustration,"  said 
Tremaine,  "  to  show,  that  if  one  machine  was 
destroyed,  and  confessedly  could  not  lie  re- 
stored, so  must  it  be  with  the  other.  But  1 
shall  rejoice  if  you  can  show  my  supposition 
to  he  a  fdlacy. 

'  "  Voltaire  meant  no  more  than  you,"  re- 
plied Kvelyn,  "  and  both  of  you  Are  open  to 
this  answer,— you  both  take  for  granted,  Uiat 
the  mind  of  man,  as  well  as  his  body,  is  a 
machine." 

*'*  It  is  even  so,"  said  Tremosno.  "  Every- 
thing I  see,  everything  I  know,  is  lost  and 
closed  in  death.  Without  revelation  (lo 
which,  as  you  say,  we  hare  not  yet  come,  and 
I  agree  it  is  better  for  the.  argument  that  we 
should  keep  it  for  its  own  place),  who  ever 
heard  of  the  other  world,  except  in  the  fond 
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fancies  of  poets  ami  philosophers?  Who 
ever  visited  it?  Who  ever  knew  that  any 
one  was  carried  to  it,  much  less  returned  from 
it,  or  was  brought  to  judgment  before  its  tri- 
bunals ?  VVho  ever  saw  or  felt  either  Heaven 
or  Hell?— But  as,  like  children  in  the  dork, 
wo  generally  fear  what  wc  are  uncertain 
about,  and  this  fear  is  at  least  □  convenient 
instrument  for  our  nurses,  and  afterwards  for 
our  governors,  can  I  think  that  sentiment  ei- 
ther very  foolish  or  very  impious,  which  lias 
caused  so  much  altercation  on  both  sides — 
• «  Primus  in  orbe  Deos  fuck  limor .'" ' 

*  "  Let  us  take  you  up  upon  your  own 
supposition,"  answered  Evelyn,  "and  see, 
practically,  to  what  this  would  amount." 

4  "  I  desire  nothing  better,"  said  Tre- 
rcaine. 

'  "  Suppose  a  ship  were  periodically  to  ar- 
rive from  some  far-off  and  unknown  country ; 
that  a  band  of  armed  men  should  land  from 
it  without  opposition ;  should  call  upon  all 
•  the  chiefs  and  rulers  of  the  place,  and,  like 
the  famous  Cretan  ship  of  old, should  demand 
from  them  a  certain  number  of  victims,  which 
should  be  obediently  supplied  to  them ;  sup- 
pose the  armed  men  themselves  should  point 
out  these  victims,  at  their  will  and  pleasure, 
without  any  known  rule  or  principle, — seiz- 
ing upon  the  young,  the  gay,  and  the  happy, 
the  innocent  infant,  or  the  bloomiug  bride ; 
and,  although  the  most  bitter  grief  ana  lamen- 
tation possessed  everybody,  no  one  had  ever 
the  thought,  much  less  the  power,  of  resisting 
the  demand ;  on  the  contrary,  that  all  should 
submit  to  it  in  silent  awe.  Suppose,  farther, 
that  these  victims,  once  embarked,  were  never 
known  to  return,  so  that  every  one  was  utter- 
ly ignorant  of  their  fate ;  but  that  the  ship  re- 
gularly returned  for  more,  until  all  the  uiha 
bitantsof  the  place  were  carried  off,  and  new 
itions  succeeded  to  await  the 


4 44  Your  supposition  is  awful  enough," 
cried  Tremaine ;  "  and  it  is  evident  that  by 
your  ship  you  mean  death." 

•  44  I  do,"  said  Evelyn ;  "  and  I  ask  you, 
or  any  thinking  man,  whether  you  could  pos- 
sibly behold  this  regular  arrival  and  regular 
departure  with  indifference  >." 

4  44  I  could  not,"  answered  Trctiiainc. 

4  44  I  ask  you  farther,"  continued  Evelyn, 
44  whether  you  could  possibly  refrain  from 
wondering  whence  this  shin  came,  or  v. hither 
she  returned .'  Or  if  any  thoughtless,  or  even 
thoughtful  man  were  to  say  she  came  from 
no  place,  and  returned  to  no  place ;  and  be- 
cause you  could  not  tell  what  became  of  the 
victims,  that  therefore  nothing  became  of 
them  ;  would  you  be  satisfied  with  this,  and 
set  the  whole  matter  at  rest,  as  if  die  ship 
had  never  come,  or  never  would  come 
again?" 

4  44 1  should  not,"  replied  Tremaine. 

'  "  You  would  observe,"  pursued  Evelyn, 
41  I  say  nothing  of  the  influence  of  this  peri- 
odical visit  upon  conduct,  but  merely  upon 
opinion.  You  would  then,  probably,  specu- 
late upon  the  destination  of  this  ship,  and  not 
easily  believe  those  who  said  she  had  no  de- 
Mination  at  all." 

4  44  It  is  natural  so  to  suppose,"  said  Tre- 
maine. 


4  "  And  if,"  asked  Evelyn, 44  during  one  or 
two  visits,  the  head  of  tins  armed  baud  were 
to  point  his  dart  at  you,  ar  to  throw  his  eyes 
over  you,  as  if  examining  whether  you  might 
not  be  a  proper  addition  to  the  next  cargo  of 
victims;— -if,  indeed,  he  were  to  tell  you  in 
terms,  to  prepare,  for  that  your  turn  would  be 

next"   •  • 

4  «  What  then!"  said  Tremaine. 
4  44  Why,  then,  your  curiosity  arid  specula- 
would  probably  increase  ;  and  you  would 
deem  it  satisfactory  to  be  told  by  any  of  ed  the  soul.' 
your  friends,  however  sincere  in  their  opi- 
nions, that  it  ought  not  to  concern  you,  except 
in  so  far  as  that  it  took  you  from  your  family, 
and  the  good  tilings  you  were  enjoying  ;  for 
as  nothing  ever  was  known  of  the  rate  of  these 
victims  that  had  gone  before  you,  it  was  pre- 
sumable they  had  no  fate  at  all.  Would  this 
be  a  reasonable  supposition  ?"  asked  Evelyn. 
4  Tremaine  owned  it  would  not. 
4  44  But  what,"  continued  the  doctor,  44  if 
you  were  told  (still  upon  no  evidence  but  a 
presumption,  and  that  a  capricious  one),  dial 
at  best  they  all  felt  asleep,  never  again  to 
wake  ?  Once  more  I  ask,  if  this  would  sa- 
tisfy, would  make  you  indifferent  as  to  what 
was  to  happen  to  you  when  your  turn  came 
to  obev  the  summons  ?" 

4  44  1  allow  it  would  not,"  answered  Tre- 
maine ;  44  yet,  I  think,  there  is  this  fallacy  in 
your  illustration : — We  see  the  ship  sail 
away,  ami  you  suppose  these  victims  carried 
off  alive  ;  whereas,  in  death,  we  see  no  lieing 
whatever  carried  off,  and  the  poor  remnant* 
of  mortality  still  remain,  mouldering  to  no- 
thing, or  actually  mixing  into  other  sub- 
stances before  our  eyes.  Thus,  death  is  a 
mere  privation,  a  negation,  as  it  were,  of  the 
powers  we  see  in  the  body  during  life;  but  the 
body  itself  remains,  and  we  know  what  be- 
comes of  it.  How  docs  this  tally  with  ytur 
supposition,  under  which  the  body  (that  is  the 
victim)  disappears  at  the  same  moment  with 
the  powers  of  life  ?" 

4  44  1  understand  you,"  said  Evelyn  ;  44  and 
your  observation  requires  the  fullest  answer. 
Perhaps  you  will  be  surprised  if  I  say  that. 


oaeneu  (if  I  may  so  call  it), 
that." 

4  44  Be  not  too  suri 
pointedly. 

4  Tremaine  looked  surprised. 
4  44  1  have  said,"  continued  his  friend, 
44  your's  was  the  fallacious  picture  ;  and  k  m 
so  in  this, — that  you  assume,  ia  respect  to 
the  clockwork  you  have  supposed,  that  the 
whole  of  it  is  material,  and  obvious  to  sense, 
as  you  have  charged  me  I 


for  all  that,  mine  is  the  true  picture,  your's 


the  fallacious  one.  Most  true  it  is,  in  mine  I 
have  supposed,  for  the  sake  of  illustration, 
the  mortal  part  to  be  carried  off  in  my  ship, 
in  the  same  manner  as  all  authors,  sacred  and 
profane,  all  prophets,  poets,  painters,  and 
every  mind  warmed  with  genius,  liave  ima 
gined  the  mere  negation  death,  to  be  an  ac- 
tual person,  a  king  crowned  with  terrors 
But  it  is  evident,  that  by  the  persons  of  my 
victims,  I  mean  the  soul,  which  being  invisi- 
ble, intangible,  and,  in  short,  imperceptible 
to  sense,  h  is  impossible  to  demonstrate,  to 
that  sense  at  least,  what  may  be  its  fate." 

4  44  In  your  illustration,  then,"  observed 
Tremaine,  44  your  visible  being  is  put  for  an 
invisible  one. 

4  44  It  is,"  answered  Evelyn ;, 44  and,  as  I 
contend,  it  sufficiently  refutes  the  charge  that 
the  illustration  itself  is  fallacious." 

4  44  Mine  is,  at  least,  the  simpler,"  rejoined 
Tremaine  :  44  it  rests  itself  upon  the  absolute 
demonstration  of  the  senses ;  while  your*!  is 
conjecture  only.  To  conjecture  mine  can 
be  subject;  iu  material  nature,  its 


4  44  And  is  it  not  so?" 
4  44  No  I  for  you  forgot  the  most  ii  . 
part  of  it,  die  primum  mobile  that  sets  it  go- 
ing." 

4  "  Not  so,"  answered  Tremaine  with 
eagerness.  44 1  know  that  it  goes  not  of  it- 
self, and  must  have  a  weight,  or  spring,  or 
some  great  mechanical  power,  to  give  it  its 
impetus ;  but  all  this  experiences  the  same 

chine." 

4  44  Aye;  but  what  gives  impetus  to  the 
inical  power  itself?"  asked  Evelya, 
folding  his  arms,  and  fixing  hi*  eyes  in  scru- 
tiny upon  his  friend.   Tremaine  hesitated. 

4  44  Pursue  this,"  continued  Evelyn, 44  tod 
you  will  find  that,  even  in  your  material  ma- 
chine, something  immaterial,  but  of  amazing 
force,  something  quite  as  unohvious  to  shim 
as  the  soul,  and  only,  like  the  soul,  to  be 
known  by  its  effects,  must  cause,  in  reality, 
every  one  of  its  operations.  Your  weight  is 
nothing  but  the  attraction  of  gravity ;  your 
spring  the  attraction  of  cohesion;  yet,  whence 
these  are^  or  how  they^ operate,  n 

tell."    Tremai'ue  was  obvious 

4  44  Yo«  will,  at  least,  not  seqr,"  _ 
Evelyn, 44  that  these  attractions,  even  if  ma- 
term,  are  visible,  or  tangible,  or  perceptiMr 
to  sense.  You  cannot,  therefore,  include 
them  among  the  fragments  which  yon  say 
you  tee  mouldering  to  nothing,  or  actually 
mixing  into  other  substance*  before  yo* 
eyes." 

4  Tremaine  owned  he  had  not  considered 
this,  and  that  the  argument  was  of  the  greatest 
consequence  against  his  own  conclusions.' 

In  a  chapter  on  Providence,  there  is  a  most 
extravagant  eulogy  on  the  late  Spencer  Per- 
ceval, who  is  described  as  4  so  pure,  so  ho- 
nest, to  clear  in  his  great  office,  so  perfect  in 
private  life,  that  to  name  him  seemed  to  be  to 
name  virtue ;'  then  his  talents  were  so  com- 
manding and  his  genius  so  penetrating,  lhat, 
in  fact,  De  was  a  divine  perfection  of  a  man. 
We  could  forgive  all  this,  and  much  more, 
were  we  sure  tliat  Tremaine  was  written,  ai 
one  of  the  reports  states,  by  the  son  of  the 
murdered  minister ;  but  truth  compels  us  lo 
state  that,  however  amiable  Mr.  Perceval 
■fait  be  in  private  life,  as  a  statesman,  hi* 
talents  were  mediocre,  and  his  system  of  po- 
licy piddling  and 
ing  proof  of  this  could 
his  frittering  away 
war  in  Spain,  which  became  i 
triumphant  from  the  moment  of  his  roelan- 
choly  death.  But  it  may  be  said,  Mr.  Per- 
ceval was  not  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  and 
only  one  in  the  cabinet ;  this  is  true,  but 
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jr.  and  what  a  despotic  sway  he 
Wd  owf  his  colleague!,  bearding  even  roy- 
4.'*  itself,  and  acting  with  as  much  assurance 
at  if  every  department  of  the  Mate  centered 

in " ' 


Zxry-Duy  Oeatrrrnrcs.    2  vols.  pp.  439. : 
^     London,  1825.    C  Knight. 

oiwderahie  range  aad  diversity  of  character. 
He  have  a  sentimental  young  lady,  just 
neaped  from  the  boardiog-scbool,  a  pedantic  | 
doctor;  a  fickle  curiosity-buaiing,  sporting, 
omntiy  gentleman ;  a  very  vulgar  lady,  a  I 
Mrs.  Bloxam :  a  frw  hunting  squires,  ladies,  I 
iuidi,  and  the  lord  knows  what  besides.  Lit-  I 
tie  tawortaooe  appears  to  be  attached  to  the 
fiory  by  the  author,  who  wUhes  his  work  to 
Wooasidered  only  as  a  portfolio,  in  winch  he 
■m  deposned  the  sketches  of  oonwion  life  he 
Uu  made;  and  highly  graphic  sketches  some 
i  ana.    Of  all  the  character*,  we  have 
amused  witli  Mrs.  Bloxam,  who 
my  be  considered  as  the  Mrs.  ltamsfnottom 
•f  ih«  novel ;  a  scene  in  which  she  hgures, 
»*  awl  quote  : — 

'  Seas  after  break  fast  the  following  morning, 
a  bustle  was  beard  in  the  lutle  hail  of  the  par- 
age, while  a  »hnll  voice  exclaimed  to  the 
1  Never  mind,  Jeeines,  I  know  I'm 


peony,  in  sailed  Mrs. 


'Mis.  Ik,  while  Suky  Dawson,  had  for 
mme  Ume  presided  over  the  culinary  cun- 
tm&id  Mr.  ittucam ;  when  <tiptd,  that  best 
a  aarksmen,  who  can  take  aim  as  well  from 
iSe  a  Much  of  a  noeat-«creen  as  an  opera-box, 
Wnaraed  an  arrow  plump  at  the  heart  of 
fa  lutaerto  uncorjqueved  old  bachelor.  On  a 


"in  setting 

»>  taocepan  as  in  handling  a  harp,  and 
tat  a  pair  of  black  eye*  beamed  as  brightly 
:tt  *  Mb  cap  as  a  mob  at  a  London  rout. 
Fnm  his  cook  she  shortly  became  his  con- 
v'rt ;  she  was  handsome  and  good-humoured ; 

plensad  his  palate,  and  soothed  his  tem- 
P«;  ««^did  Ue^crer^for^  a  moment,  repent 

[v  drawing-room. 

'  "  Good  morning,  good  folks,"  said  the 
My  matron. "  well,  ere  I  ham,  as  full  of 
***s  as  the  County  Crocodile.  Not  a  ha  mi- 
dair, I  thank  yoo,  I'm  so  ot-' 

'  "  I  am  sure,'  said  Mrs.  Burleigh, "  what- 
your  news  may  lie,  I  may  venture  to 
f<Mer  my  congratulations,  for  your  eyes  tell  one 
tbe  intelligence  is  very  satisfactory. ' 

* 44  Wed,  then."  returned  Mrs.  Bloxain, 

»*y  heyes  don't  tell  nohuntruths.  Well, 

frosn'  H.ngea,  fiS^rS 
pleasure  of  hail  your 
.,  oa  Tuesday  next,  to 
I  is  return.    I  could  not  postpone  it 
**»  heartitr  day,  hon  haccount  of  bother 
""range  men  ts." 
Aa  assenting  bow  from  the  assembled 


ed  bit  to  be  a  sort  of  rustic  feet  in  the  hjucim  , 
but  I  told  er,  in  my  funny  way,  that  has  the 
weather  was  to  liinvanable,  perliaps  there 
might  lie  wet  feet,  he !  he !  he  !" 

Jane  expressed  regret  that  the  Misses 
Bloxaiu  had  not  accompanied  their  mama. 

*  44  Oh  !  bless  you,"  replied  Mrs.  B.,  "  I 
loft  thorn  hat  their  studies ;  they  never  hallow 
themselves  a  mouthful  of  hair  before  two 
o'clock." 

*  "  They  must  lie  very  accomplished,"  said 
Laura. 

*  44  They  are  never  hidie,  Miss.  I  left  the 
heldest  at  her  horgan,  practising  Waters  of 
Utile  ;  Halinor  making  a  moddlc  of  an  Er- 
clnes  from  the  hantique;  and  Matilda,  with 
her  joggrify  master,  hascertaining  the  latitude 
between  the  Catgut  and  Cape  Pattypan." 

'  44  Geographyr  said  George,  w'uli  a  sup- 
pressed laugh,  "  is  a  most  fascinating  soi- 

PIKV  "  * 

4  «  Yes, sir,"  replied  she,  "but  I  wish  it 
was  made  more  genteel.  I  ate  U»  ear  my 
girls  talking  habont  Mali  Da  via  and  Bat 
Arabia ;  hit  sounds  ao  low." 

4  "  You  are  fortunate  in  your  family,  ma- 
dam," said  Dr.  Buricigh. 

'  "  Very  much  so,  hind  cod,  doctor;  Mr. 
Mudge  compares  me  to  ('oruelian.  the  mo- 
ther of  the  Blacki,  in  the  Grecian  istory. 
Well,  l»m  repot,  as  Ilelioor  says.  I've  an 
undred  places  to  call  at.  Pray  don't  stir,  I 
cau  find  my  way  liout;  my  clogs,  hif  you 
please,  Jeemes ;  alf  past  five  to  a  1. instant. 
Good  bye.  Bless  me,  ow  black  it  looks ;  I 
wish  I  d  brought  my  humbrella.  I  don't 
niind  the  walk  a  bit;  I'm  grown  quite  a 
predestinarian." 

This  lady  exasperates  the  h,  as  Mathews 
has  it  in  one  of  his  amusing  character*,  with 
a  vengeance.  The  character  of  the  young 
ladv,  who  expected  to  find  Philomels  and 
Corydons  at  a  distance  of  twenty  or  thirty 
miles  from  town,  is  also  well  drawn.  This 
young  lady,  walking  out  met  a  shepherd,  with 
his  crook  : '  Youth,  said  she, '  why  have  you 
not  your  pipe  with  you  ?*  '  Bekase,  ma'am,' 
answered  the  fellow,  '  [  hant  got  no  baccec* 
Oh !  the  wretch ;  we  think  we  bear  our  readers 
say,  but  we,  leave  them  to  deal  with  Hodge 
as'  they  please,  when  they  read  Kvery-Day 
Occurrences,  which  we  recommend  to  every- 
body. 


TV  Lin  ])iyt  n/  the  Emperor  Napoleon. 
By  Di.  F.  AsTOMMaacui,his  Physician. 
2  vols.  8vo.  pp.  7t>2.  I-ondon,  1825. 
Colburn . 

We  confess  we  are  not  sufficiently  versed  in 
the  art,  science,  or  craft  of  craniology,  to 
know  whether  there  is  a  bump  indicative  of 
the  faculty  of  amplification  ;  but,  if  there  is, 
Dr.  Anlommarctu  must  have  it  ' 
extraordinary  degree,  since  be  ns 
to  make  a  couple  of  8vo.  volumes  out  of 
terials  which  were  scarcely  worth  collecting, 
much  less  printing,  and  which  might  easily 
have  been  given  in  a  half-crown  pamphlet,— 
at  least,  all  that  was  worth  giving  ;  for  the 
slip-slop  sdly  gossip  whkh  be  puts  into 


tlie  mouth  of 


be  was! 

mentated. 

We  know  not  what  Dr.  Antommarchi  means 
liy  last  moments.  Certainly,  when  we  took 
up  the  work,  we  thought  Bonaparte  must 
have  talked  in  his  last  moments  ai  rapidly  as 
he  marched  when  in  the  xenith  of  his  glory. 
We  soon  found,  however,  tliat  the  personal 
history  of  the  worthy  doctor  forms  no  in- 
considerable share  of  these  volumes.  Dr. 
Antommarchi  was  sent  out  by 
parti:  family  to  attend  Napoleon, 
from  Gravesend  in  July,  1819,  in  the 
Sni|ie,  which  he  describes  as  of  very  in 
description,  and  leaning  all  on  one  side,  so 
that  '  die  passengers  had  no  space  in  which 
to  move.'  The  doctor  next  complains  of 
the  incivility  of  die  captain,  and  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  provisions.  Fortunately,  f 
for  die  doctor,  he  suffered  much  by 


Dr.  Antonimarchi  evidendy  set  out  I 
determination  to  find  fault  with  everything, 
and  therefore  we  are  not  surprised  at  his 
dissatisfaction  when  he  reached  St.  Helena, 
where,  Cod  knows,  the  agents  of  our  minis- 
ters played  sad  antics  with  their  authority. 
These,  however,  have  sometimes  been  ex- 
aggerated. If  we  mistake  not,  one  great 
accusation  made  against  Sir  Hudson  Lowe 
by  Dr.  O 'Meant  was,  that  he  refused  Na- 
poleon the  use  of  newt 
iarly  the  Morning  Chronicle.  Now  K 
happens,  that,  on  Dr.  Antommarchi's  arrival 
at  St.  Helena,  he  found  Napoleon  reading 
that  very  paper,  having  'just  received  news- 
papers from  London.' 

Bonaparte  does  not  at  first  appear  to  have 
given  the  doctor  a  good  reception, 
lie  was  rather  an  anatomist  than  a  pi 

a  salary  *i^^^ikmm 

them  i— > 

'  Napoleon. — "  If  I  had  known 
Uier  I  should  have  left  Macinajo,  and  1 
at  Moraiglia." 

4  Doctor.— 44  At  Centuri  ?" 

4  Napoleon  — 44  Uight,  at  Centuri ;  there  is 
no  port  at  Morsiglia.  Is  your  mother  still 
alive  r 

4  Doctor.— 44  No,  Sire;  she  died  when  I 
was  yet  in  inhuxj." 

4  Napoleon. — 44  Was  i 
bewitching  i" 

'  Doctor. — 44  She  was  a 
an  excellent  mother." 

4  Napoleon. — 44  Just  the  thing.  Oh !  I 
should  certainly  have  landed  at  Centuri,  and 
should  have  gone  to  Morsiglia  to  pay  ny 
court  to  an  amiable  capo  Corunm,  to  I 


your  mo- 


Thts  is  really  sad  trash  to  be  put  into  a 
book  of  this  price;  and  yet  the  work,  abounds 
with  such  idle  and  silly  gossip.  When,  how- 
ever, Napoleon  gets  on  the  subject  of  bis 
military  glory,  he  talks  rationally,  and  gives 
interesting  details  of  his  battles  tad 
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In  one  of 
poleon  said, — 

*  la  all  battles  a  moment  occur*  when 
the  bravest  troops,  after  having  made  the 
efforts,  feel  disposed  to  fly.  That 
from  a  want  of  confidence  in 
courage;  and  it  only  requires  a 
slight  opportunity,  a  pretence,  to  restore 
confidence  to  them  :  the  great  art  is  to  give 
rite  to  the  opportunity,  and  to  invent  the 
pretence. 

'  At  Arcole  I  won  the  battle  with  twenty- 
five  horsemen ;  I  seized  that  moment  of 


lassitude  in  the  two  armies;  I  perceived  that 


and  that  our  Frenchmen,  however  brave, 
wished  themselves  under  their  tents.  The 
whole  of  my  forces  had  been  engaged.  I 
Had  been  obliged  to  re-form  them  in  order  of 
battle  several  times,  and  had  only  twenty-five 
guides  left.  These  I  sent  on  the  flank  of  the 
enemy,  with  three  trumpets  sounding  the 
charge  A  general  cry  wus  heard  throughout 
the  Austrian  ranks  of  4  Htrr  is  the  Preneh 
rival  y  r  and  they  fled.  Jtjs  true  that  the 

sooner  or  later  that  attempt  would  have 
proved  useless,  even  though  I  had  sent  two 
thousand  horse ;  for  the  infantry  would  have 
made  a  conversion  covered  by  its  artillery, 
and  opened  its  fire,  and  the  cavalry  would 
not  even  have  attacked. 

*  You  thus  see  that  two  armies  are  two 
bodies  which  meet  and  endeavour  to  frighten 
each  other :  a  moment  of  panic  occurs,  and 
that  moment  must  be  turned  to  advantage." 

Dr.  Antoromarchi  had  carried  to  Napo- 
leon his  unpublished  correspondence  with 
his  generals  in  Egypt,  from  which  many 
interesting  but  somewhat  incorrect  extracts 
are  made.  Indeed  the  whole  work  is  a 
singular  and  incongruous  mixture  of  Na- 
poleon's recollections  of  his  infancy,  military 
complaints  of  his  treatment,  con- 
i  about  the  state  of  his  health,  me- 
tkc.    On  all  occasions  in  which 

the 

played  the 

tachment  to  Maria  Louisa,  and  affection  for 
his  boy : — 

'  He  took  pleasure  in  retracing  numberless 
details  and  circumstances  which  proved  the 
tender  affection  he  felt  for  Maria  Louisa. — 
"  Her  accoiichrmrnt  was  extremely  painful, 
and  I  may  say  that  it  is  in  a  great  measure 
to  my  care  that  she  owes  her  existence.  I 
was  reposing  in  an  adjoining  closet,  when 
Dubois  ran  to  inform  me  of  her  danger.  He 
was  alarmed  :  the  child  presented  itself  in  a 
wrong  position ;  he  knew  not  what  to  do. 
I  endeavoured  to  quiet  him,  and  asked  him 
if  he  had  never  met  with  similar  cases  in  the 
course  of  his  practice. — '  Yes,  certainly,' 
replied  he ;  1  but  they  occur  once  in  a 
thousand  times,  and  is  it  not  dreadful  for 
me  that  such  an  extraordinary  occurrence 
should  happen  to  the  empress  I — 4  Forget 
her  rank,  and  treat  her  like  a  shopkeeper  of 
the  Rue  ft.  Denis;  I  ask  nothing  more  of 
you.'— 4  But  may  I  use  instruments?  and,  if 
further  accident*  happen,  which  am  I  to 
save,  the  mother  or  toe  child  f— 4  The  mo- 


ther :  it  Is  her  right  t  1  then  went  to  Ma- 
ria Louisa:  I  Quieted  her,  and  supported 
her;  she  was  delivered,  and  the  child  lived. 
Unfortunate  being  I"  Napoleon  stopped  :  I 
respucteci  his  siienw,  ana  witnurew. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  part  of  the 
work  is  that  which  really  relates  to  the  last 
moments  of  Napoleon,  when  a  mind  which 
the  greatest  reverse  of  fortune  ever  expe- 
rienced by  a  human  being  could  not  subdue, 
began  to  yield  to  sickness  and  disease.  The 
progress  of  his  disorder  is  very  circumstan- 
tially traced  by  Dr.  Antommarchi.  On  the 
2d  of  April,  he  says, — 

4  At  seven,  some  of  the  servants  brought 
in  a  report  that  they  had  seen  a  comet  to- 
wards the  east.  44  A  comet,"  exclaimed 
Napoleon,  with  emotion,  44  that  was  the 
sign  precursor  of  the  death  of  Cesar."  I 
came  in  m  the  midst  of  the  agitation  into 
which  thus  report  had  thrown  him. 44  You  have 
seen,  doctor  f"  .  .  . — 44  No,  Sire,  nothing." 
44  How  so,  the  comet  V — 44  There  is  no  comet 
to  be  seen."  41  It  has  been  observed."— 
44  That  is  a  mistake :  I  have  looked  at  the 
sky  for  a  length  of  time  without  being  able 
to  discover  anything  of  the  kind."  44  La- 
bour lost,  doctor ;  I  am  at  the  end  of  my 
career,  everything  tells  roe  so ;  you  alone 
persist  in  concealing  the  fact  from  me:  but 
to  what  purpose?  why  should  I  deceive 
myself?  I  am,  however,  wrong  to  complain. 
You  are  attached  to  me,  and  wish  to  save 
me  the  agony  of  knowing  my  fate :  I  feel 
grateful  for  your  intention. 

On  another  occasion  he  sent  for  the  Abbe 
Vignali : — 

4  44  Abbl,"  said  he,  "  do  you  know  what 
a  chauibvt  ardente*  is?**— 44  Yes,  Sire." 
44  Have  you  ever  officiated  in  one  I" — 44  Ne- 
ver, Sire."  44  Well,  you  shall  officiate  in 
mine."  He  then  entered  into  the  most 
minute  detail  on  that  subject,  and  gave  the 

E-  st  his  instructions  at  considerable  length, 
face  was  animated  and  convulsive,  and 
I  was  following  with  uneasiness  the  contrac- 
tion of  his  features,  when  he  observed  in  mine 
I  know  not  what  expression  which  displeased 
him.  "  You  are  above  those  weaknesses," 
said  he,  41  but  what  is  to  be  done  ?  I  am 
neither  a  philosopher  nor  a  physician.  I 
believe  in  God,  and  am  of  the  religion  of  my 
father.  It  is  not  everybody  who  can  be 
an  Atheist."  Then  turning  again  to  the 
priest — 44 1  was  born  a  Catholic,  and  will 
fulfil  the  duties  prescribed  by  the  Catholic 
religion,  and  receive  the  assistance  it  ad- 
ministers. You  will  say  mass  every  day  in 
the  chapel,  and  will  expose  the  holy  sacra- 
ment during  forty  hours.  After  my  death, 
you  wiU  place  your  altar  at  my  head  in  the 
room  in  which  I  shall  lie  in  state.  You  will 
continue  to  say  mass,  and  perform  all  the 
customary  ceremonies,  and  will  not  cease  to 
do  so  until  1  am  under  ground."  ' 

The  closing  scene  of  Napoleon's  eventful 
life  was  now  rapidly  approaching.  On  the 
5th  of  May,  1821,  the  children  of  Madame 
Bertrand  were  admitted  to  take  a  last  fare- 
well of  their  benefactor.    His  faithful  ser- 


vant, Noverrax,  though  very  ill  himself,  cooW 
not  lie  detained  from  seeing  his  master:— 
4  The  poor  fellow,  weakened  by  forty-eight 

compaaied  by  synocha,  was  scarcely  be- 
ginning to  be  convalescent;  but,  having 
beard  of  the  dangerous  state  in  which  the 
emperor  was,  he  had  caused  himself  to  be 
brought  down,  and  entered  the  apartment, 
bathed  in  tears,  to  see  once  more  a  master 
whom  he  had  served  so  many  years.  I  en- 
deavoured to  prevail  upon  him  to  withdraw, 
but  his  emotion  increased  as  I  spoke  to  him. 
He  fancied  that  the  emperor  was  threatened, 
and  was  calling  him  to  his  a*ristance,  and 
he  would  not  leave  him,  but  would  fight  and 
die  for  him.  He  was  quite  light-headed  :  I 
flattered  his  zeal,  succeeded  in  calming  him, 
and  returned  to  the  patient.' 

At  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  that  day 
Napoleon  expired.— To  thn-  narrative  Dr. 
Antommarchi  has  added  the  will  of  Napoleon, 
and  some  other  documents.  Those  who 
have  in  their  library  the  journals  of  Las 
Cases  and  Montholon  will  probably  add 
Dr.  Antommarchi's  work  to  them ;  but  we 
must  repeat  that  the  narrative  should  not 
have  been  extended  by  inserting  uninter- 
esting and  trivial  details.  • 

The  Destroying  Angel;  a  Fragment:  The 
Captive  Bby  t  ma-other  Poems.  By  Wil- 
mington Fr  i  Ming.  8vo.  pp.27.  Lon- 
don, 1825. 

Tke  author  of  this  little  work  is  by  no  means 
destitute  of  poetical  talent,  though  not  cer- 
tainly of  the  highest  order.  The 


Universal  Stenography;  or,  a  New,  Easy,  and 
Practical  System'  of  Short- Hand.  By 
William  1  i  hiding,  Teacher  of  the  Art, 
Tins  is  a  second  edition  of  a  very  clever  ma- 
nual of  short-hand,  of  which  we  have  already 
spoken  favourably.  The  rules  are  brief  and 
explicit,  and  the  praent  edition 
ably  improved.  The  at 
alphabet  suggested  by  I 
surgeon,  a  gentleman,  who,  to  our  1 
devoted  much  attention  to  the  subject  of  steno- 
graphy, and  was  the  author  of  the  elaborate 
article  on  cipher,  in  Rces's  Cyclopaedia. 
Mr.  Harding's  Stenography  is  calculated  for 
private  tuition  as  well  as  schools. 
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B  Ctnkmo  dc  Quim**.  l8mo.  pp.  114. 

1825.  Ackermano. 
Ctiir  Hkit*i  n  baa  formally  recognised  , 
:irtr  of  the  South  American  republics,  and  ' 
urtauly  the  whole  of  them  by  commercial 
intercourse ;  it  therefore  becomes  our  duty, 
»■  well  at  our  interest,  to  promote,  as  for  as  . 
is  lo  our  power,  a  diffusion  of  knowledge  . 
jpki^b  ihem.  In  proportion  ai  they  advance 
ia  nrilizatioa  and  refinement,  will  the  de- 
nial for  our  manufactures  be  increased, 
lo  say  nothing  of  the  principle  which  ought 
sever  lo  be  lost  sight  of,  that  of  promoting  the 
fitfnnon  of  those  arts  which  so  essentially  con- 
tribute lo  the  glory  of  nations.    The  more  we 
udigateo  the  inhabitants  of  the  New  World, 
more  shall  we  advance  their  prosperity, 
and  iDcrwtte  the  demand  for  those  luxuries 
of  polished  life,  which  we  can  so  well  sup- 
ply; indeed,  having,  as  it  were,  taken  them 
hey  have  a  sort  of 
i  foster-father  to  attend  to 
i  in  life. 

Although  as  to  the  best  system  of  educa- 
tion *ome  difference  of  opinion  may  exist, 
Jet  there  is  no  doubt  that  we  are  far,  very 
fo  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  the  world, 
i';  1  that  the  interrogative 
"numerable  advantages. 

0a  this  plan  a  »eri«s  of  very  excellent 
dwaeotary  works  has  been  published  by 
haoock  and  Maunder  and  other  booksellers, 
•teh  have  received  the  stamp  of  appro- 
W,  by  a  sale  not  leas  extensive  than 
■trued.  On  this  plan  the  eight  elementary 
"■arises,  winch  grace  the  head  of  this  article, 
been  constructed.  They  are  admirably 
J*i*p*«d  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  seve- 
™  subjects  of  which  they  treat,  whether  of 
^**y,  science,  the  arts,  Ice. 

The  first  volume  contains  an  excellent 
mitome  of  ancient  hiitory,  from  the  earliest 
jxnodto  within  little  more  than  a  century  of 
'■•>•  birth  of  ou 


of  the  South 
American  companies,  formed  and  forming  in 
this  country,  whether  they  would  not  con- 
tribute more  to  advance  the  civilization  of 
South  America,  by  facilitating  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge,  by  means  of  works  such  as  we 
have  noticed,  than  by  other  projects;  and 
whether  such  an  extension  of  civilization 
would  not  contribute  more  to  the  success  and 
profit  of  their  adventure,  than  any  other 
schemes  they  can  devise.  We  ought  lo  add 
that  the  young  student  in  Spanish  may 
facilitate  his  acquisition  of  that  language,  and 
at  the  same  tune  acquire  much  useful  know- 


when  they  are  ob- 
tained ;  the  other,  in  keeping  up  a  family 
connection  with  one's  rich  relations. 

It  is  needless  to  inform  the  poor  that  ac- 
quired friends  are  very  often  kinder  than  their 
own  kindred,  who  (putting  services  out  of  the 
question)  not  unfrequently  seem  ashamed  of 
their  acquaintance,  especially  if  they  intrude 
when  they  have  other  company.    Their  be- 


an- 


The  nex 

a  history  of  Greece — a  country  which, 
from  iu  present  glorious  struggle,  as  well  as 
the  classical  recollections  with  which  it 
u  auoeatted.  must  ever  excite  a  deep  interest 
w  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  third  little 
*« iume  b  the  History  of  Home,  from  its  foun- 
^two  to  die  death  of  Coostantine.  The 
Wih  volume  in  our  arrangement  (which  is 
irbitnry)  treats  of  ethics.  The  fifth  is  de- 
t(*d  to  geography,  and  gives  a  brief  but 
°^ta  account  of  the  several  known  coun- 
lr*»  of  the  globe,  including  a  map  of  the 
MM.  The  next  volume  Is  a  catechism  of 
^iculujre — one  of  Nature's  arts,  and  her  j 
first,  but  which  has  derived  much  valuable  | 
•JJiprovenient  from  science  and  experience. 
Mi  Caterkmo  dr  lntltuiria  Rural  y  Duinet- 
<m  contains  very  numerous  formula,  very  | 
nitntial  in  domestic  life,  as  to  cookery,  con- 
Htwoery,  Ice.  calculated  especially  for  the 
■"habitants  of  South  America.  The  last,  but 
ctt  ths  least  important  work  in  our  list,  is 
Catechism  of  Chemistry,  with  an  engrav- 
*J  af  chemical  apparatus  and  utensils. 

We  have  not  dwelt  on  each  of  these  several 
'jmientary  works,  because  we  have  found 

*,n  *D  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  in- 
Krooion,  and  we  put  it  to  the  good  sense  of 


OS  ASSURANCE. 

When  I  remember  how  I  have  seen  men  of 
real  merit  outstripped  by  persons  not  only 
every  way  their  inferiors,  but  widiout  a  sin- 
gle qualification  to  recommend  them,  I  can- 
not help  thinking  that  a  ready  assurance  is 
one  of  the  most  useful  articles  a  man  can 
carry  about  with  him.  A  friend  in  the  pock- 
et is  undoubtedly  serviceable,  but,  unluckily, 
every  demand  upon  its  friendship  lessens  its  I 
power  of  befriending,  whereas  impudence  is  j 
a  quality  that  increases  by  employment,  and 
is  even  strengthened  by  d*feat.  Nay,  like 
the  puree  of  the  fabled  Fortunatus,  its  sup- 
plies are  inexhaustible,  and  that  man  is  pos- 
sessed of  perpetual  ways  and  means,  whose 
confident  invention  enables  him  to  speculate 
skilfully  on  the  weakness  or  wickedness  of 
mankind. 

The  most  perfect  impudence  is  of  that  sort 
which  operates  insensibly,  and  is  commonly 
termed  a  gentlemanly  assurance,  enabling  a 
man  to  be  insolent  without  appearing  so, 
and  to  conceal  his  effrontery  by  an  ap- 
pearance of  openness,  simplicity,  or  free- 
dom. Of  this  sustained  confidence,  there 
are  several  eminent  plebean  examples; 
but,  as  a  general  quality,  it  is  principally 
confined  to  the  aristocracy.  The  members 
of  this  ancient,  though  not  venerable,  body, 
can  fleece  an  equal  or  cheat  an  inferior  with 
complete  vocati<*ial  facility,  propose  prosti- 
tution to  a  woman  with  greater  ease  than  a 
plebeian  could  offer  matrimony,  and  ruin  a 
friend,  or  seduce  his  wife,  with  all  the  un- 
concern of  habit.  Yet,  however  superior  this 
sort  may  be,  plain  downright  impudence  is 
not  to  be  despised  :  not  only  have  many,  by 

numbers  at  present,  in  this  vast  metropolis, 
who  gain  a  very  comfortable  livelihood  by 
dint  of  this  quality  alone,  and  whose  face,  in 
the  words  of  the  song,  may  be  truly  said  to 
be  their  fortune. 

To  point  out  the  various  situations  where 
assurance  is  useful,  the  callings  in  which  it  is 
necessary,  or  the  professions  in  which  it  is 
indispensable,  would  embrace  the  whole  cir- 
cle of  civilized  life.  To  describe  its  different 
appearances  is  beyond  my  power,  and  might 
require  the  pens  of  some  of  its  professors, 
whilst  to  give  directions  for  its  exercise  are 
surely  unnecessary,  when  so  many  are  figur- 
ing on  the  stage  of  life  who  exemplify  its 
rules  so  well ;  but  there  are  two  situations  in 


their  civilities,  to  speak  paradoxically, 
rude ;  their  familiarity  is  generally  insulting ; 
and  their  '  always  happy  to  see  you,'  at 
parting,  is  a  lip  invitation  and  a  lie.  On 
these  subjects  I  nave  probably  not  succeeded 
in  clearly  conveying  my  ideas,  and  I  had  bet- 
ter, like  other  bad  ilk 
meaning  by  an  example. 

Charles  and  Ned  were  cousins,  and  I 
left  orphans  at  an  early  age,  dependent  upon 
the  kindness  of  their  relations  for  any  support 
a  bare  subsistence.  The  former  was 
the  latter  a  limb,  or  rather 
a  finger,  of  the  law.  Charles  was  a  youth  of 
good  abilities,  sensitive,  retiring,  and  very 
proud,  though  it  never  appeared  in  its  own 
shape,  but  took  sometimes  the  garb  of  mo- 
desty, sometimes  of  politeness,  and  some- 
times of  humility.  Conscious  of  his  talents, 
be  expected  to  be  noticed  merely  for  po 
ing  them,  and  to  be  courted  for  that  of  i 
the  germ  had  scarcely  appeared,  without  re- 
flecting that  the  majority  value  genius  for  the 
reputation  which  accompanies  it,  and  mea- 
sure desert  by  success.  Though  not  what  is 
commonly  understood  by  the  term  modest, 
his  delicacy,  taste,  or  pride,  or  probably  a 
mixture  of  the  three,  which  we  want  a  word 
to  express,  disabled  him  from  shining  in  that 
ladies'  prattle  which  dubs  its  possessor  a  '  nice 
young  man,'  and  the  same  cause  prevented 
him  from  excelling  his  cousin  as  a  flat 
llowed  mtlMtj^  to  ge£  the  I 

to  handsome  visitors  than  to  the 
daughters  of  the  house ;  and,  although  he  did 
bis  best  to  laugh  at  the  stories  of  his  host,  or 
the  nursery  narratives  of  bis  hostess,  it  was 
generally  too  forced  to  give  satisfaction. 
Ashamed  to  beg.  either  directly  or  indirectiy, 
he  struggled  hard,  with  his  scanty  pittance, 
to  keep  up  the  appearance  of  a  gentleman, 
i  his 


Those,  says  the  vulgar  adage,  who  wilF  do, 
may :  the  man  who  prefers  struggling  with  po- 
verty to  soliciting  favours  may  struggle  on . 
His  relations  either  totally  forget  him,  or  si- 
lently applaud  his  patience,  but  reserve  their 
substantial  favours  for  those  who  are  not 
ashamed  of  displaying  their  wants  and  de- 
manding relief.  To  return,  however,  to 
Charles  and  his  peculiarities,  he  had  a  bad 
habit  of  asking  people  to  give  reasons  for 
their  opinions,  which  was  far  from  making 
him  friends  amongst  that  numerous  class  of 
persons  who  take  their  notions  upon  trust ; 
be  would  often  introduce  topics  above  the 
comprehension  of  the  company,  and,  though 
not  violently  addicted  to  argument,  he  was 
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sometimes  foolish  enough  lo  confute  hii  haft, 
or,  even  when  he  declined  disputing  (as  he 
generally  did),  be  preserved  and  avowed  bis 

^yiS^rS'"bblSSi"n,  but, 
more  useful,  he  was  unburdened 
with  any  kind  of  delicacy.  His  pride,  too, 
was  of  that  accommodating  Sj.ce  ics,  which 
never  stands  in  its  owner's  light,  being  always 
ready  lo  render  to  the  groat  the  homage  it 
exacts  from  the  little ;  but  the  greatest  advan- 
tages he  possessed  was  a  confident  aeU-poi- 
,  a  power  of  face,  and  a  ready  willing- 
to  receive  favours.  Wlioever  askcsl 
bad  no  need  to  repeat  the  inrita- 
wherever  he  went  he  was  generally 
welcome  a  second  time ;  a  desirable  end,  that 
was  chiefly  effected  by  flattery,  for  which  art 
Ned  was  happily  qualified  by  his  assurance, 
i  hat  enahled  him  to  lie  glibly,  and,  if  requi- 
site, bespatter  with  praise.  His  compli- 
ments, it  is  true,  were  often  gross,  and  some- 
time* fulsome.;  but  hb  auditors  were  gene- 
rally leniently  disposed,  praise  being,  even 
when  offensive,  an  offence  which  is  readily 
forgiven.  He  could  also  listen  with  the  pro- 
foundest  attention  to  that  most  irksome  class 
of  stories,  a  tale  of  Master  John  or  Miss 
Charlotte,  and  frame  his  face  to  the  expres- 
sion of  laughter,  wonder,  or  applause.  In 
addition  to  this,  he  was  a  perfect  connoisseur 
in  the  hanging  of  window -curtains,  the  pat- 
tern* of  ca/rieLs,  anil  the  riilmgs-up  of  rooms  ; 
knew  to  a  nicety  the  arrangement  of  a  table, 
or  the  management  of  a  party;  and,  by  a  CU- 
"  nee  of  circumstances,  these 
•rfect  in  the 
i  be  happened  tn-bel  It  was  an- 
odier  of  his  rules  never  to  dispute  with  his 
host,  or  any  of  his  friends  whom  he  thoudit 
might  be  useful,  and,  when  dueussitig  the 
menu  of  wine,  he  generally  considered  that 
the  best  which  he  had  before  him.  Lleing 
unshackled,  too,  by  patty  or  theological  te- 
nets, he  was  never  placed  in  the  awkward  si- 
tuation of  deciding  between  his  interest  and 
his  principles,  but  could  drink  the  sovereign 
or  the  sovereign  people,  fast  (upon  fish)  with 
a  Catlwlic,  forswear  pork  at  a  Jew's,  cry 
amen  with  upturned  eye  to  a  Methodist's 
thanksgiving,  or  say  grace  with  any  parasi- 
tical parson  in  the  country. 

There  are  persons  in  the  world  who  would 
rather  want  than  ask  a  favour,  but  Nod  had 
no  sullen  independence  of  this  sort  about 
his  character ;  tor  he  justly  argued  that,  even 
if  refused,  he  was  in  no  worse  condition  than 
before.  Now,  many  good-natured  persons  nc- 

from  a  ha- 


bit of  negligence  or  a  want  of  thought,  who 
are  yet  ready  enough  to  assist  you  when  ^e- 
luested,  whilst  others  may  be  teazed  into 
that  which  they  have  naturally  no  desire  to 
perform  ;  and  with  either  of  these  parties  Ned 
was  certain  of  success.  At  the  tame  time,  I 
must  do  justice  to  his  placability  when  re- 
fused. He  uehher  railed  at  the  party  nor  cut 
their  acquaintance,  thinking  that,  if  they  de- 
clined being  useful  in  his  way,  they  must  he 
no  in  their  own,  and  holding  that  man  as  lit- 
tle better  than  a  fool  who  lost  a  dinner  for 
a  punctilio. 

Ned  used  to  consider  it  a  peculiar  blessing 


that  hii  parents  had  left  him  partially  depen- 
dent on  his  relatives,  without  assigning  him 
to  auy  one  in  particular,  as  by  this  means  he 
had  a  claim  upon  them  all.    Whenever  he 


either  clothes  or  money,  he  put  on  a 
suit  sufficiently  shabby  to  touch  their  pride, 
yet  brushed  and  dean,  as  if  worn  with  care. 
No  one  could  beg  by  innuendo  better  than 
Ned.  He  would  lament  l^ow  rapidly  money 
flew  when  you  had  everything  to  purchase 
yourself,  bewail  the  fate  that  made  him  a 
lawyer  without  giving  him  the  means  to  ap- 
pear like  a  gentleman,  and  declare  that 
parchment  and  papers  were  greater  destroy- 


sometimes  the  ease,  he  would  request  the 
loan  of  four  or  five  pounds  for  a  coat,  which 
could  neither  be  decently  refused  or  granted 
other  titan  as  a  gift,  so  that,  if  dress  and  li- 
quors beat  all  analogous,  Ned  not  only  drank 
the  best  wine,  but  wore  the  best  clothes. 

The  reader  need  hardly  be  told  which  of 
the  cousins  was  the  most  successful.  On  the 
expiration  of  his  articles,  Ned  was  in  posses- 
sion of  some  money  and  an  extensive  ac- 
quaintance ;  by  their  united  assistance,  he 
procured  a  clerkship  in  an  established  house, 
which  shortly  ended  in  a  partnership:  A 
few  years  afterwards,  he  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  gentleman  of  property,  and,  with  this 
addition  to  his  fortune  and  connection,  soon 
became  a  man  of  consequence,  and  is  now  an 
eminent  tolU  ttor,  keeps  a  splendid  establish- 
ment in  town,  with  a  villa  in  the  country, 
and  talks  of  shortly  purchasing  a  cl«>e  bo- 
rousrli  and  going  into  Parliament. 

Charles,  whose  income  was  barehr  suffi- 
cient for  his  daily  expenditure,  found  himself 
as  poor  when  bis  indentures  expired  as  when 
they  were  signed.  Fearful  of  contracting 
debts  by  remaining  inactive,  whilst  he  esta- 
blished a  connection  or  inquired  for  a  better 
situation,  he  continued  with  his  master  as  an 
assistant,  and  wore  out  the  best  years  of  bis 
life  at  a  trifling  salary.  On  Mr.  ■■  — -'a 
retirement,  the  business  was  sold  to  a  strang- 
er, for  he  had  not  money  enough  to  purchase 
it  himself,  and,  having  been  refused  assistance 
by  one  of  his  relations,  he*  had  not  sufficient 
confidence  to  make  other  applications.  He 
then  opened  a  petty  shop  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, but  Charles  wis  too  modest,  perhara 
too  honourable,  for  a  trading  surgeon :  he 
could  neither  force  his  medicines  nor  forestall 
the  patients  of  his  late  master ;  and  his  ta- 
lents are  buried  in  poverty  and  obscurity,  for 
want  of  a  pliability  of  temper  and  a  modest 


LETTER  EBOJf  MM.  BELZOHI. — TBS  EOTP- 
TIAK  SABCOPBAOtS. 

To  the  Editor  of  tie  literary  Chronicle. 

28,  Laetttcr  Sqxutrt,  April  5«A,t 825. 
Sib,— In  your  account  of  Mr.  Soane's  late 
Soiree,  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  you  have 


frcTl 
iroin  1 


i  a  description  of  that  gentleman's  house, 
the  '  Illustration*  of  London,'  by  Messrs. 
oa  and  Pugin.  The  account  them  given 
of  the  sale  of  the  sarcophagus  has  perfectly 
astonished  me.  That  it  has  been  sold  by  the 
agent  of  Mr.  Salt  is  undoubtedly  true ;  but 


no  agent  of  Mr.  Reboni  sanctioned  that  sale, 
nor  have  I,  as  is  the  general  opinion, denveJ 
from  it  any  beneht  whatever. 

As  you  lave,  through  the  medium  of  your 
columns,  cxionacrj  tne  i*it>ucii>  ot  wis 
stateroeot,  I  appeal  to  your  candour  to  setter 
matter  in  its  true  light ;  trie  assertion  of  my 
participating  in  that  sale  I* 
to  injure  me  most  seriously. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedien 

s.  BBLXOM. 

f  We  give  mis  letter  immediate  insertroa. 
and  should  feel  sorry  indeed  if  any  article  in 
7V  Literary  Chrvwrlc  could,  by  the  roeM 
remote  possibility,  injure  one  who  has  such  a 
strong  claim  on  public  sympathy  and  yubhi 


patrt 


Mrs.  Ik 


—  FA. 


O  RIGHT  A  L  POETRY. 


Come,  tbou  gift  of  beav'oly  nature, 
Lend  thine  aereal  form  to  dm; 

Teach  roc  well  to  meet  the  future,. 
Or  scenes  of  joy  or  I 

Ev'ry  ill  that  man 

Tis  thou  alone  < 
Who  would  not  wish  new  ill*  t'i 

If  but  to  gieet  thee  once  a^un  * 

Whence  the  mother's  fond  endearment ' 
Why  watch,  wiih  joy,  her  nurtur  e!  »oo  ' 

Oh,  'tis  the  spring  of  thy  allurement, 
That  leadcth  on  lo  bliss  unknown. 

Whence  the  lover's  term  of  tremor  * 
Whence  the  sad  desponding  miod? 

But  now  be  clings  to  idle  rumour, 
But  now  sue  cannot  be  unkind. 

Hope  alone  addi  firmer  vigour, 
Still  urge*  him  to  >eek  her  more  ; 

And,  though  she  marries  with  another, 
£v*a  then  tlie  contest  is  not  o'er. 

What  makes  the  po  >r  man  suffer  want. 
Wlio  knows  not  where  to  aeek  supply, 


Would  he  support  life'*  covenant,  ^ 


Whence  the  Christian's  resignation. 
When  DeiUh  attacks, to  claim  its  stave  * 

Is 't  not  KiMth,  through  Christ's  salvation, 
That  carries  Hope  beyond  the  grave' 

JloxtvH  Stuart,  a.  E. 


CAVE, 

Wild  was  the  wind  that  wlm  IM  the 
And  roar'd  aroun.l  the  smuggler's  cave ; 
And  dark  aivd  diear  tin-  nijut  cloud  then 
Gathered  o'er  the  gloomy  glen- 
Bright  was  the  flash  that  spread  live  »ky, 
And  loud  die  peal  that  roll'd  on  high, 
Wlnle  tumbling  torrents  rush'd  along, 
And  roar'd  the  cragjy  rock*  among. 

Hale  was  the  cheek  of  her  who  sate. 
And  watched  the  wounded  straggler's  fate. 
For  short  and  bwdea'd  was  his  Neath, 
And  o'er  hint  bung  I 


Deep  was  the  groin  the  I 
Hearing  the  tempest  round  aim  rave, 
And,  struggling  hard,  he  teem'd  to  sar,— 


AND  WEEKLY  REVIEW. 


Sfcort  was  tbe  broken  pr.y'r  she  made, 
Fot  scarce  hreaita"d  be  fur  whom  »bc  pray'd, 
Ail,  when  Lit  eyeballs  upward  start, 
A  ttcttt  honor  cbilt'd  her  heart. 

%4  *h  tbe  thougU  that  seii'd  bcr  soul, 
A  <  •  Utme  she  heard  a  death-bell  loll, 
Asd,  from  ■  cr«g,  where  billow*  hroke, 
Xurux  *be  beard  tbe  raven  croak. 

Shrill  vu  tbe  shriek  that  pierc'd  the 
W  t*n  phreuzy  faitcu'd  on  Iter  brain, 
As,  rushing  from  tbe  dismal  dell. 


FIVE  ARTS. 

THE  MYRfANTHSA. 

Tut  public  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Burgis  for 
tiua  very  elegant  and  instructive  source  of 
amusement.  It  consists  of  numberless  groups 

triMns'uje^^Kt  ready  and  easy,  t!ie  art  of 
can  posing,  drawing,  and  colouring  groups 
of  flowers.  As  the  pieces  axe  moveable  and 
very  numerous,  and  include  specimens  of  al- 
most tbe  whole  garden  of  Flora,  the  combi 
nations  that  may  be  formed  are  beyond  all 


The  MyriajUkfa  and  its  accompanying 
description  not  only  teach  the  yoang  how  to 
draw  and  colour  flowers  after  nature,  but  how 
i  of  infinite  variety ;  as  bou- 

kets,  fcc.  The  flowers  axe  beautifully  co- 
loured, and  we  recommend  the  Myrianthea 
as  an  elegant  present  and  amusement  for  the 
fair  sex,  whUe  those  who  wish  to  learn  as 
well  as  to  be  amused  may  gain  much  in- 
struction in  the  elegant  accomplishment  of 
flower -painli  ng. 

FAJiOKAMA  OF  EI>ISni'R<.ll. 

Tan  view  of  the  northern  metropolis  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and  picturesque  that 
hi*  been  exhibited  for  many  years,  and  con- 
veys a  dearer  idea  of  the  exceedingly  roman- 
tic position  of  the  city  and  of  the  sur  round  - 
iag  country  than  an  entire  series  of  single 
views.  Standing  on  the  C 'alton  Hill,  just  bc- 
Nelson's  Monument,  and  turning  with  his 
back  to  that  structure,  the  spectator  has  imme- 
diately beneath  him  the  full  extent  of  Princes 
Street,  looking  down  on  Waterloo  Place ;  he- 
the  dome  of  the  Hesifter 
!  side  of  the 
the 

y -erected  building 
It  oval  Society  and  Society  of  A  uti- 
le the  right  of  the  Register  Office 
rues  the  Melville  Monumcut,  a  noble  co- 
lumn, one  hundred  and  thirty  six  feet  high  ; 
•*yond  which,  in  the  distance,  is  seen  the 
sane  of  St.  Andrew's  and  the  dome  of  St 
George's  Church.  Turning  to  the  right,  the 
eye  embraces  a  fine  extended  view,  overlook- 
wg  the  Observatory  and  the  intervening 
country  to  the  Frith  of  Forth,  with  the  island 
if  lnchxeith  and  the  opposite  shores.  This 
ran  of  the  picture  in  particularly  finely  paint- 
H,  and  conveys  as  deceptive  a  representation 


wed  which  is  seen  the  dome  of  the  Key 
1  'Ifice  and  farther,  on  the  ooDosite  side  o 
street,  «t  the  end  of  the  North  Mound, 
I'oric  portico  of  the  newly-erected  buil 


of  extent  and  space  as  we  ever  saw  produced 
by  the  pencil.  And  this  view  of  the  blue 
waters  of  the  Forth,  over  the  town  of  Leith, 
justifies  the  panegyrical  tone  in  which  the  si- 
tuation of  the  Northern  Athens  has  been  de- 
scribed. On  the  opposite  side,  tbe  towering 
f  irms  of  Arthur's  Seat  and  Salisbury  Craigs 
present  features  of  iieeuliar  grandinir  and 
such  as  are  to  be  met  with  i>erha|>s  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  no  other  city.  It  is  not,  indeed, 
easy  to  conceive  a  subject  better  adapted  for 
panoramic  representation  titan  Kdinburch, 
ly  of  ground,  lofty  ridges  of  lull 


genius  and 
to  tbe  task. 


most  piquant  and 
characteristic  elements  of  landscape  and  ar- 
chitectural scenery.  And  all  these  are 
beautifully  and  naturally  delineated,  whether 
we  regard  drawing,  perspective,  or  colouring. 
Every  object  is  rendered  with  a  truth  abso- 
lutely illusive,  and  the  longer  the  spectator 
gaxea  die  more  he  is  convinced  of  the  abi- 
lity of  the  artist  and  the  merit  of  the  picture. 
V\  hetber  taken  as  a  whole  or  in  parts,  it  it 
equally  captivating.  In  feet,  many  of  the 
detached  portions  would  form  perfect  pic- 
tures, such  as  an  artist  might  transfer  at  once 
to  his  canvass,  as  if  he  were  sketching  from 
tbe  objects  themselves.  And  many  even  of 
tbe  groups  of  figures,  which  are  mere  acces- 
sories to  the  scene,  would  form  admirable 
pictures  if  detached;  this  is  particularly 
the  case  with  that  of  a  party  engaged  in  a 
game  of  golf,  or  some  simitar  sport.  The 
only  fault  we  are  inclined  to  find  with  Messrs. 
Burford,  is,  that  we  are  pounded  in  on  a  lit- 
tle space  of  tbe  C  alton  Hill,  and  not  permit- 
ted to  walk  up  Prince's  Street,  that  lies  so  in- 
vitingly before  us ;  to  explore  the  interior  of 
tbe  town,  or  else  to  climb  up  those  beautiful 
sunny  crags,  clothed  with  such  soft  and  deli- 
cate tints  of  rock  and  verdure.  But,  as  this 
is  a  defect  beyond  even  the  potency  of  their 
magic  to  remove,  it  must  even  be  endured 
with  what  ttatience  we  may. 

While  we  have  still  our  pen  in  our  hand, 
let  us  be  permitted  to  express  a  wish  that,  ere 
long,  some  able  artist  will  give  us  a  complete 
series  of  views  of  the  principal  architectural 
objects  in  Edinburgh ;  for,  strange  to  say, 
such  a  work  still  remains,  most  unaccount- 
ably, a  desideratum.  With  the  exception  of 
Storer's  Views,  which  are  any  thing  but  sa- 
tisfactory, and  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  say 
whether  they  were  made  to  tack  to  the  hook, 
or  the  book  written  to  tack  to  them,  we  are 
not  aware  that  any  work  of  the  kind  is  yet 
in  existence.  And* vet  there  are  surely  some 
very  interesting  and"  certainly  not  hackneyed, 
subjects  for  the  pencil,  both  of  the  landscape 


tinto  by  Mr. 
studies  are  *o  , 
I  he  painter  of  x 

Pltigw,  exhibited  last  year  in  the  l_. 
of  the  Society  of  British  Artists,  and  the 
splendid  picture  of  the  Crrttitm  in  the  same 
exhibition  for  the  present  Year,  might  well 
be  selected  for  the  task,  bold  as  it  is,  of  em- 
bodying the  sublime  and  preternatural  ima- 
gery of  Milton,  and  representing  those  scenes 
w  hich  the  poet  has  so  powerfully  described. 

Tire  first  part  of  the  work  has  jnst  appeared, 
aad  contains  two  engravings;  but  it  is,  we 
think,  injudiciously  unaccompanied  by  any 
prospectus  or  account  of  the  [dan  of  the 
work.  This  we  are  left  to  seek  elsewhere, 
aud  find  that  two  editions  will  be  published, 
in  imperial  quarto  and  imperial  octavo ;  and 

graving*. 

*  It  is  a  circumstance  which  cannot  fail  to 
be  highly  appreciated  bv  the  connoisseur,  that 
Mr.  Marti  n,  by  a  rare  effort  of  art,  has  whol'y 
and  designed  his  subjertsjmthe 


plates 


possess,  as  originals  the  charm  of  being  the 
first  conceptions  of  the  artist,  and  have  all 
the,  spint  and  finish  of  the  painter's  touch.' 
We  are  not  so  certain  thait  tliis  is  an  advan- 
tage, though  it  is  certainly  a  curiosity.  The 
two  engravings  in  the  first  part  are  the  Fall 
of  the  Angels,  and  Satan  rousing  them  after 
their  Fall.  In  the  front  the  gigantic  forms 
of  the  fallen  are  seen  hurled  headlong  to  per- 
dition, pursued  by  the  avenging  fire  of  hea- 
ven, which  sheds  a  fine  light  over  a  scene  of 
utter  darkness.  Satan  casts  a  look  of  mixed 
defiance  and  disappointment  on  that  height 
from  whence  he  is  so  rapidly  descending, 
interposing  his  shield,  as  if  to  avert  some  new 
storm  that  threatens  him.  In  the  next  en- 
graving, Satan  appears  standing  on  the 
brink  of  a  projecting  promontory,  in  that 
ttulf  into  which  he  has  been  cast,  haranguing 


subjects  for  the  |*n 
and  architectural  dr 


MiUtm'M  PwWix?  hut.  Illustrated  by 
Joujh  Mautin,  Esq.  Part  I.  Imperial 
8vo.  ProwetL 

Mb.  PaowETT  is  one  of  the  most  enter- 
prising young  publishers  in  London,  and  the 
is  already  indebted  to  htm  for  some 
H  works  on  the  fine  arts,  to  which 


he  is  now  going  to  add  an  edition  of  Milton's 
Paradise  Lost,  illustrated  with  twenty-four 
engravings,  designed  and  executed  in 


 'That  all  tbe  hold 

Of  hell  resounded.' 
This  engraving  is  taken  from  that  part  of 
the  first  book  in  which  he  calls  on  them  to 
rally,  in  that  well-known  speech,  commenciig 
1  princes,  potentates,' Sec,  and  ending  vith 
the  well-known,  and  often-quoted  line, 
*  Awake,  arise,  or  be  for  ever  fallen  I'  There 
is  a  degree  of  awful  grandeur  and  sublim.tv 
in  l>oth  the  engravings,  and  the  effect  is  very 
striking;  but  we  shall  reserve  further  remark 
until  some  of  the  other  parts  appear.  Mr.  Prow- 
ett  pledges  himself  to  the  correctness  of  the 
text ;  and  the  work,  which  is  nltogether  we'.l 
got  up,  will  be  a  splendid  edition  of  a  poem 
which  has  tended  so  much  to  raise  tbe  literary 
glory  of  this  country. 

A  beautiful  Claude  Jjorraine,  which  bad 
been  covered  with  a  thick  crust  of  dust  and 
varnish,  so  as  to  be  Quite  undistinguiahable, 
was  lately  ducovered  on^jemoving  the^fur- 

to  the  new  apartment*  in  the  Hue  de  Rivoli. 
This  'picture  after  having  been  cleaned  acd 
restored  under  the  care  of  Count  Forhin,  was 

found  to  be  a  beautiful  landscape  in  Claude's 
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placed  in  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre :  it  is 
valued  at  2,000  guineas. 

Four  roagnibcient  vases,  the  production  of 
W.  Van  Mieris,  and  considered  as  his 
clneWomvres,  have  lately  been  imported 
into  tilts  country.  They  formerly  or numented 
the  library  of  the  late  Mbermax,  at  the 
Hague,  after  whose  death  so  many  valuable 
curiosities  in  literature  and  the  arts  were  sold 
in  1824.  The  vases  were  model  lod  in  1702- 
3-4,  as  the  Hague  Catalogue  observe*,  •Com- 
inc  un  hommage  de  sa  reconnuisanee  e rivers 
M.  P.  dk  la  Court,  a  Leyde,  ayeul  du  feu 
M.  J.  Meerman.'  They  are  composed  of 
a  mixed  metal,  and  stand  on  pedestals  of pitrrc 
de  taille.  Tlx;  exteriors  represent,  in  rW«* 
rrlicvo,  scenery  and  grouping,  of  the  most 
elaborate  and  admirable  workmanship,  cor-  I 
responding  with  die  four  seasons  of  the  year. 
They  are  spoken  of  in  the  highest  terms  in 
the  Diet.  Hut.  of  Hooostrateh,  and  in  the 
Vie  tkt  Peintra  of  Van  Gool  ;  and  are,  of 
the  kind,  in 

said  to  be  unequalled  in  England 

The  present  Pope,  Leo.  a II ,  ever  since 
liis  accession,  has  laboured  to  increase  the 
vast  store  of  literature,  antiquities,  and  arts,Jfc( 
which  the  Vatican  is  the  receptacle.  To  the" 
HihluiUca  Vattcaaa  he  has  added  the  Cava- 
liere  Cioognara  s  collection  of  books,  amount- 
ins  to  5,000.  He  has  formed  a  Cabinet  of 
Mosaics.  He  has  caused  some  hundreds  of 
inscriptions  on  ancient  marbles  to  be  systema- 
tically arranged.  In  the  Borgia  Saloons  are 
now  to  be  seen  seven  surprisingly  hue  bas-re - 
liefs,  of  which  four  came  from  the  Forum  of 
Trajan.  Many  other  curiosities  are  only 
awaiting  the  care  of  Monsipiore  Marazzani 
to  be  arranged  and  exhibited  to  the  public. 
Among  these  we  may  notice  the  collection  of 
>  terra  cottas,  which  beloni^d  to  the 
of  modern  Sculptors,  Canova;  the 
of  gold  found  last  year  in  the 
baths;  the  large  urn  of  bassalt  from 
Egypt,  which  has  been  illustrated  by  the 
Chevalier  Nibbey;  and  the  two  beautiful 
fawns  found  last  year  by  Signer  Vescovali, 
at  Santa  Lucca,  in  Selce. 

Finally,  the  museum  will  be  still  further 
enriched  when  it  receives  the  collection  (al- 
ready purchased  by  the  papal  government) 
of  Verentine  antiquities,  and  the  noble  assem- 
blage of  monuments  of  art,  which,  with  a 
munificence  truly  royal,  was  bequeathed  to 
the  Palace  of  the  Arts  by  the  late  Duchess  of 


THE  DRAMA. 

Drcry-Laxe  Theatre. — Easter  Monday 
produced  a  new  piece  at  this  theatre,  en- 
'  titled  Abon  Haaan.    It  is  founded  on  the 
story  in  that  delightful  work  and  fertile 
for  melodrama,  the  Arabian  Nights' 
and  is  said  to  have  been 


adapted  from  the  German  by  Mr  Dimond. 
At  all  events,  it  has  the  music  of  Weber.  The 


original  story  is  too  well  known  to  render  it 
necessary  we  should  point  out  where  the 
dramatist  agrees  with,  or  differs  from  it.  The 
plot  of  the  new  operatic  melodrama  is  as  fol- 
low, ; — 

Abon  Hassan  (Mr.  Horn),  was  the  favourite 


Of  the  Caliph  (Mr.  Bedford),  until  be  hod 
the  good  or  ill  fortune  of  meeting  with  Zu- 
lima  (Miss  Graddon.)  whom  he  makes  bis 
wife.  Zulima  was  also  in  favour  with  the 
Sultaness,  Zobeide  (Mrs.  Orger),  until  she 
enterel  into  matrimony  ;  for  it  so  happened 
that  the  two  potentates  had  an  antipathy  to 
the  individual  preferred  by  the  other  respec- 
tively. Abon  Hassan  and  Zulima  were  con- 
sequently both  outcasts,  nor  could  their  ut- 
most endeavours  restore  them  to  the  good 
graces  of  their  superiors.  In  the  extremity 
of  want,  their  faithful  slave,  Zabouc  (Mr. 
llarley),  proposed,  as  the  only  means  of  ob- 
taining support,  that  Abon  should  tell  the 
Caliph  his  wife  had  died,  while  Zulima  told 
Zobeide  that  she  had  lost  her  husband.  The 
ini|>ositioii  succeeds;  they  are  both  taken 
into  favour,  and  supplied  with  money;  but 
the  caliph  and  his  wife  having  received  two 
different  accounts  of  the  transaction,  lay  a 
wager  upon  the  question,  whether  Abon  or 
Zulima  was  the  defunct  person ;  they  each 
send  their  emissaries  to  inquire,  and  Abon 
and  Zulima  exhibit  as  corpses  alternately, 
according  to  the  visitor  who  comes  to  inspect. 
Zabouc  acts  a  most  effective  part  in  weepinsr 
upon  each  occasion,  until  at  length  die 
whole  court  come  to  inspect  the  affair,  when 
both  parties  are  stretched  at  full  length  to 
receive  them.  Zabouc  then  fe  gns  madness 
to  avoid  explanation,  but  is  brought  to  his 
senses  by  a  threat  of  blood-letting :  the  same 
moment  the  reported  dead  are  roused  by  a 
promise  of  reward  to  the  person  who  unra- 
vels the  mystery.  The  dead  alive  are  then 
pardoned,  and  all  are  reconciled. 

This  is  a  very  lively  piece,  containing  much 
pood  music,  and  wme  excellent  scenery.  The 
dialogue  is  smart,  and  wmi;  of  the  jokes  tell 
admirably.  II  >rne.  Bedford,  and  Miss  Grad- 
don sung  extremely  well  the  parts  assigned 
to  them.  llarley  was  very  amusing  as 
Zabouc,  and  the  piece  was  successful. 

Covert-Garden  Theatre. — The  revived 
Aladdin  was  deemed  sufficiently  attractive  at 
this  theatre  without  getting  up  an  eastern 
spectacle.  Indeed,  a  holiday  audience  is  not 
hard  to  please. 

English  Opera  HotSE.— If  it  lx?  true 
that — 

*  Care  to  our  coffin  adds  a  nail,  no  doubt, 
While  every  (via  so  merry  pulls  one  oat,* 
Charles  Mathews  must  have  diminished 
considerably  the  bills  of  mortality  during  the 
last  few  years  that  Ite  has  been  '  at  liome'  at 
Uiis  theatre.  On  Easter  Monday,  notwith- 
standing the  varied  attractions  of  a  cockney 
*[hU  at  the  Epping-hunt,  a  roll  down  the  hill 
at  Greenwich,  and  the  scenes  of  love  and 
battle  at  the  minors — we  say,  notwithstanding 
all  these,  Mathews  had  a  bumper  on  Mon- 
day to  see  him  unfold  his  Mane  undum  Ho»A-. 
The  audience,  which  was  as  varied  as  his 
entertainment,  was  highly  delighted,  if  we 
may  judge  by  those  unequivocal 
sions  of  voice  an  ' 


received  with  great  appliuse  by  a  crowded 
audience.  The  old  custom  of  selling  wine 
within  the  theatre  has  been  revived,  so  thai 
the  gentleman  who  has  been  put  on  short 
commons  at  home  may  indulge  in  the  double 
luxury  of  drama  and  drink  at  the  same  tine. 

St'RRF.Y  Theatre.— This  theatre  opened 
under  the  tpiritcd  proprietorship  of  Mr. 
Honeyman,  the  tavern-keeper,  and  trader 
the  management  of  Mr.  Charles  Dibdio, 
with  three  new  pieces,  entitled,  Wkitt  Sumy, 
Mitrdcr  aid  Madnru,  and  A  tola  and  CKaclai, 
or  the  iMvesof  'tte  Vetcrt :  all  approved,  and 
of  course  repeated. 

Astlet's,  the  Comae,  and  the  Roy- 
alty all,  according  to  the  newspapers, 
opened  with  successful  new  pieces;  but,  not 
having  been  there,  we  cannot  give  particulars. 


adler's  Wells  Theatre  opened  for  the 
season  on  Monday,  under  the  auspices  of 
Mr.T.  Dibdin.  Three  new  nieces  were  pro- 
duced, yclept  Here  we  are.  Under  the  Juwe, 
and  Ihe' Foundling  Prinet,  all  of  which  were 


Diuiith  Literature. — Tngemann,  the  popular 
Danish  poet,  whom  we  have  before  mention- 
ed, has  lately  produced  an  epic  composition, 
in  twenty-one  cantos,  entitled  Valdcmur  dn 
Store,  Waldeinar  the  Great,  founded  on  an 
epoch  of  Danish  history,  in  the  middle  of  the 
12th  century,  which  was  remarkable  not  only 
for  the  civil  dissensions  that  agitated  the 
country,  but  likewise  for  the  celebrated  cha- 
racters who  then  distinguished  themselves, 
among  whom  was  Saxo  Grammatkrus.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  M.  Ingemann  has  by  no 
means  satisfied  public  expectation,  or  doiio 
justice  either  to  his  subject  and  the  material* 
it  afforded,  or  to  his  own  reputation :  for  he  is 
not  only  extravagant,  but,  what  is  still  mere 
unrwilonable,  sometimes  burlesque ;  and  his 
style,  too,  is  disfigured  by  a  number  of  mean 
and  trivial  expressions  and  vulgar  proverbs. 
When  he  represents  Saxo  GrammaUcus  as  a 
ridiculous  pedant.speakmg  a  barbarous  jargon 
of  Latin  and  Danish,  we  are  justly  disgusted 
at  the  want  of  good  taste,  and  at  the  charad<  r 
of  buffoonery  thus  imparted  to  what  should 
be  a  serious  heroic  poem.   There  are,  how- 
ever, some  beauties  and  some  fine  passage*, 
but  these  are  not  sufficient  to  constitute  a 
good  epic    Such  a  production  is  still  a  desi- 
deratum in  the  literature  of  Denmark,  fcf 
even  Sttrkoddir,  that  truly  beautiful  poem  of 
the  late  M.  Pram,  is  a  composition  rather 
belonging  to  the  class  of  the  Orlando  Furioso, 
than  the  regular  epics  of  Homer  and  Virgil. 

Si/v  A  or. — The  Seven  Years,  an  historical 
romance,  in  four  vols.  (1824),  by  M.  Kruse, 
the  author  of  several  works  of  merit,  is  not 
only  one  of  the  best  that  has  hitherto  appear- 
ed in  Denmark,  where  there  has  been  a  pau- 
city of  original  productions  of  this  species, 
but  will  bear  a  comparison  with  many  of  the 
most  celebrated  ones  of  the  class  to  whitli  it 
belongs,  in  the  literature  of  other  European 
nations.  The  subject  is  connected  with  the 
tragic  catastrophe  ofGustavus  1 1 1,  of  Sweden  ; 
bur*  the  principal  interest  arises  from  the 
faithful  manner  m  which  the  scenery  of  the 
country  and  the  character  of  its  inhabitants 
are  delineated. 

An  important  addition  to  the  history  of  an- 
cient music  has  just  been  finished,  in  the  dis- 
covered  metal  fbleU,  of  a  date  709  yew  be 
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Christian  era,  on  which  is  engraved, 
m  actcni  Greek,  an  account  of  a  Music  Feast 
u  Eprnr  (Corinth),  in  the  third  year  of  the 
•ateeuth  Olympiad,  or  in  the  year  before 
Can»t  709,  by  Lasus,  of  Hermiooe. 

The  Crusaders,  by  the  author  of  Waveiiey, 
•as  sold  to  tbe  trade  on  Tuesday,  and  is  ex- 
pected to  appear  early  in  May.  It  is  in  four 
'slumes,  post  8vo.  and  contains  two  tales, 
TW  Betrothed  and  The  Talisman. 

Tbe  famous  French  song-writer,  Beranger, 
ha  sold  another  volume,  containing  fifty-two 
wags,  to  the  booksellers,  Bandou  and  Lad- 
vocat,  for  22,000  francs. 

The  second  volume  of  Tbe  life  of  the  late 
Pope  Pius  VII.,  by  Signor  Erasmo  Pistole*!, 
containing  the  whole  of  the  correspondence 
between  bis  holiness  and  Bonaparte,  has  just 
issued  from  tbe  1  toman  press.* 

Mr.  William  Sturgeon,  of  Woolwich,  has 
mown  that  a  magnetic  bar,  mounted  freely 
«n  its  axis  passing  through  its  two  poles,  and 
ia  mis  state  subjected  to  currents  of  electri- 
city, passing  from  its  equator,  or  middle  point 
i  ,wds  each  pole,  is  thereby  eaased  to  re- 
volve on  its  axis. 

Tbe  celebrated  Goethe  has  presented  an 
iil dress  to  the  German  Diet,  to  obtain  from 
it  a  license  to  print  his  works,  so  that  he  may 
tare  a  guarantee  against  pirated  editions.  It 
docs  not  appear  how  the  diet  will  be  able  to 
binder  the  practice  of  literary  piracy,  which 
is  so  oammoD  in  Germany. 

sr.  who  acc 


Dr.  Kyber 


accompanied  Baron 


i  to  North- East  Siberia,  and  the  coasts  of 
the  Frozen  Sea,  in  1820-1824,  declares,  in 
the  journal  of  St.  Petersburg!),  that  the  ac- 
counts given  of  that  expedition,  in  French 
md  German  journals,  arc  false  or  incorrect, 
and  promises  shortly  to  give  extracts  from  the 
official  jourcal  of  the  expedition. 

It  appears  that  the  experiments  of  M.  Ma- 
jendie, tbe  French  physician,  in  physiology, 
are  ssere  plagiarisms  from  Mr.  Bell,  the  cele- 
brated surgeon.  It  w  Staled ,  that,  so  far  back 
as  1809,  Mr.  B.  commenced  his  observations 
on  the  nervous  system ;  that,  in  181 1,  he  had 
•intributed  among  his  friends  printed  copies  of 
the  conclusions  to  which  he'  had  then  come. 
It  also  appears,  that  the  principal  experi- 
ments lately  made  by  M.  Majendie  were 
little  else  than  a  repetition  of  those  which  bad 
been  performed,  many  years  before,  by  Mr. 
to  confirm  the  discoveries  which  be  had 


Wl,to 

rrude,  bv  a  comparison  of  the  structure  of 
nan  and  animals.    Indeed,  it  has  been  al- 


to the  medical  profession,  by 
i  made  by  pupil;  of  Mr.  Ilell 
to  the  Journal  of  Science,  that  he  had  not  ouly 
mde  these  discoveries  long  before  M.  Ma- 
j*ndie  commenced  his  career  as  a  physiolo- 
but  that  the  latter  had  committed  the 
taost  gross  plagiarism*.  One  indisputable 
(roof  of  plagiarism  was,  that  Mr.  Shaw,  a 
friend  of  Mr.  BeU,  being  in  Paris  in  1821, 

of  the 


^re  to  M.  Majendie,  then  igno 
dweveries,  drawings  and  plans 
r  "n  of  them  ;  and  showed  the  same  experi- 
ments to  him  and  other  scientific  men,  at 
rwrenton  (near  Paris),  which  M.  Majendie 
-ihibited  as  his  own,  before  the  public  of 
L***,  in  1824. 


society  has  been 
formed  at  Paris,  under  the  tills  of  the  ReU- 
gieux  HotfUoUtrt  <k  lu  Chmitc  de  fOrdrt  de 
Saint  Jean  de  Dieu.   The  object  of  this  so- 
ciety is, '  to  wail  on  the  sick  m  the  establish- 
ments belonging  to  the  order ;'  '  but,'  they 
add,  '  their  attention  is  now  particularly  di-  I 
rected  towards  those  who  are  deranged,  as  i 
the  most  neglected  and  the  most  suffering.' 
They  have  already  several  establishments, 
and  have  fixed  themselves  at  Paris,  under 
the  direction  of  It.  P.  Jean  de  Dieu  Magal- 
lon.   They  receive  gifts  and  collect  aim;  ; 
they  go  into  the  different  houses  of  the 
capital  and  ask  for  money,  and  distribute 
tlieir  prospectuses.    They  say  their  object  is 
to  obtain  possession  of  their  ancient  establish- 
ment ;  that  formerly  they  possessed  thirty-four 
hospitals  in  France,  and  they  hope  to  recover 
their  projverty.    Charentoti,  which  formerly 
belonged  to  them,  is  to  be  restored  in  a 
Lately  a  collection  was  made  for 
the  Abbe  Landrieu  attacked  the 
management  ef  our  hospitals,  particularly  the 
management  of  lunatics.    lie  compared  the 
present  mode  of  treating  them  with  that 
adopted  by  the  order  of  Saint  Jean  de  Dieu, 
and  gave  the  latter  the  preference.    But  what 
were  the  houses  of  Charitaint  before  the 
revolution  ?  The  place  for  arbitrary  imprison- 
ments, the  prisons  of  the  victims  of  lettretde 
catc/iel  and  for  the  unhappy  sufferers  under 
mental  derangement,  ana  places  of  torment 
The  physicians  found  those  who  were  de 
ranged  in  a  state  of  slavery  and 
unworthy  the    respect  due  to 
Their  chains  were  broken — they*  were  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  men,  and.  restored  to  so- 
ciety.  To  take  the  deranged  from  the  care 
of  medical  men  would  be  both  barbarous 
and  absurd ;  it  would  be  taking  from  science 
one  of  its  most  noble  conquests,  and  from 
humanity  one  of  the  most  precious  gifts  it 
ever  received. 

M.  PeUier. — M  de  Peltier,  the  author  of 
several  political  pamphlets,  has  iust  died  at 
the  age  of  55  years.  Although  at  first  profess- 
ing republican  principles,  during  the  revo- 
lution, as  be  has  himself  allowed  in  some  of 
his  writings  published  in  England,  he  soon 
joined  himself  with  Champeenex  and  Rivarol, 
and  in  concert  with  them  published  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  a  periodical  work, principally 
directed  against  the  measures  of  the  Consti- 
tutional-Assembly. Obliged  to  quit  France 
after  the  day  of  the  10th  August,  in  which 
he  asserted  that  he  took  an  active  part,  he 
fled  to  England,  where  he  publisheJ,  with 
otlier  French  emigrants,  several  works  against 
France,  and,  among  others,  a  paper  entitled 
L'Ambigu.  In  the  short  interval  of  the  peace 
of  Amiens,  M  Peltier,  instead  of  lowering 
the  hostile  tone  that  he  had  adopted  towards 
the  different  forms  of  government  that  had 
succeeded  one  another  in  his  native  country, 
redoubled  his  former  exertions,  and  even 
attacked  Bonaparte,  then  First  Consul.  Tbe 
latter  was  foolish  enough  to  be  offended  at 
what  fell  from  his  pen,  and  weak  enough  to 
apply  to  the  English  cabinet  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  calumnies  that  had  appeared 
against  him.  The  answer  that  be  received 
was,  that  it  was  an  affair  that  did  not  come 


under  the  cognisance  of  the  i 
that  live  courts  of  justice  were  as  open 
as  to  any  otlier  person  who  had  to 
of  the  license  of  the  pres. 
braced  the  only  course  that  he  had,  and 
brought  an  action  against  M.  Peltier  in  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench.  It  was  Mr.  Mackintosh, 
now  one  of  the  most  leading  members  of  the 
opposition,  who  undertook  Ins  defence;  but, 
with  all  his  eloquence,  he  was  unable  to  save 
his  client  from  being  con  lemned  as  a  libeller. 
The  rupture  of  tbe  treaty  of  Ameins,  however, 
the  judgment  from  being  carried 
.  Altboug'i  M.  Peltier  pub- 
rorks,  he  has  left  nothing  by 


which  he  will  be  remembered ;  he  had  more 
gall  than  talent,  and,  while  his  death  will  be 
but  little  felt  in  the  repubbc  of  letters,  it 
will  most  likely  save  a  good  round  pension  to 
the  royal  purse. — he  Courier  Franosu. 

SttUittks. —  Recent  calculations  give  the 
following  as  the  amount  of  the  population, 
and  of  the  extent  of  territory,  of  the  five  prin- 
cipal monarchies  of  " 

Inhabitants. 
47,680,000 
11,714,000 
21,400,000 
116,141,000 
30,749,000 


-  -  678,044 
Supposing  the  earth's  surface  to  be2,51 2,000 
square  miles,  and  its  inhabitants  to  amount 
to  938  millions,  then  these  five  monarchies 
occupy  nearly  a  fourth  part  of  the  surface, 
and  rule  over  two  sevenths  of  the  human  race. 
Europe  having  155,220  square  miles,  and  a 
population  of  200,780,000  inhabitants,  the 
five  powers  possess  more  than  two  thirds  of 
its  territory  and  of  its  population.  The  empire 
of  China,  however,  is  more  extensive,  and 
more  densely  peopled,  than  all  Europe.  Tbe 
Spanish  monarchy,  before  its  dissolution, 
reckoned  30  millions  of  people. — Journal  da 
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OB,  FACTS,  FANCIES,  AND  RECOLLECTIONS. 


reading  in  an  American 
account  of  the  marriage 
18,  to  Mrs.  Clark,  a 


per  an 

Thistle,  »  '  !■-.'>■ 
aged  38,  observed,  if  old  Ben  Franklin  had 
recorded  this  marriage  in  his  journal,  he 
would  probably  have  added  some  such  dog- 
gie! as  follows : — 

'  Experience  soon  will  tell  this  tender  thistle, 
That  he  ha.  paid  too  deaily  for  hi.  whUUk.' 


THE  LITERARY  CHRONICLE. 


 1       :  .  ti       '■  _ 

In  Connecticut,  a  certain  justice  was  called 
to  a  gaol  to  liberate  a  worthless  debtor,  by 
(weiring  his  oath  that  he  was  not  worth 
£5.  '  Well,  Johnny,'  said  the  justice,  as  he 
entered,  '  can  you  swear  you  are  not  worth 
£5.  and  never  will  be  ?'  '  Why,*  answered 
the  other,  rather  chagrined  at  the 
'  I  can  swear  I'm  not  worth  that  sum  at 


- 


present.*  •  Well,  well,'  resumed  the  justice, 
'  I  can  swear  to  the  rest;  so  step  forward. 


.Ntiftuleon. — Napoleon  was  about  to  breathe 
his  last!  a  slight  froth  covered  his  lips — he 
was  no  more  I — such  is  the  end  of  alt  human 
glory  ! — Anlommarchi' t  •  ImsI  Ubys  »f  Nitpo- 

Tis  not  the  end — he  will  live  again 

In  toe  days  and  years  to  come: 
His  name  shall  stir  the  hearts  of  men 

As  'twere  a  battle-drum  ; 
Ami  kings,  whose  sires  be  hod  uaerown'd, 
Shall  shrink  and  tremble  at  the  sou 
"Tis  not  die  end— although  bis  life 

So  darkly  pWJ  away, 
Not,  as  it  should  pass,  in  the  strife 
Of  some  great  battle-day  \ 

ora  might  and 


Cipheri. — Lord  Grenville,  when  l»e  came 
into  office  as  secretary  of  state,  had  some 
doubts  respecting  the  ceiLunly  of  deciphering. 
He  wrote  down  two  or  three  sentences  in  the 
Swedish  language,  and  afterwords  put  them 
into  such  arbitrary  marks  or  characters  as  hi* 
mind  suggested  to  him.  lie  then  sent  the 
paper  to  the  late  Dr.  Willis,  who  returned  it 
the  next  day,  informing  his  lordship,  that  the 
j  characters  he  had  sent  to  him  formed  certain 
1  words,  which  he  had  written  beneath  the 
cipher,  but  that  he  did  not  understand  the 
language.  Lord  Grenville  declared,  that  the 
words  were  exactly  those  which  he  had  first 
written  before  he  put  them  into  cipher. 


A 

d7r. 


.  HOW  ME  Df*r>. 

JvVa.  v  v  ,„,,. 
vy  Lady.— Never  shall  I 
trance,  to  me,  of  Madame 
1  sitting  or  rather  reclining, 
in  the  roost  unaffected  poature,  with  her  tegs 
crossed,  and  Iter  hands  clasped  behind  her 
head,  011  a  large  sofa — an  old  one  indeed,  and 
crazy,  but  doubtlessly  endeared  to  her  by  some 
association,  perhaps  with  the  dap  of  her 
childhood ;  for,  from  its  colour  and  dilapi. 
dations  and  fashion,  it  could  scarcely  lie 
more  modern.  Behind  her  and  on  each  aide 
extended  a  floor,  or  rather  an  ocean  of  books, 
rising  is  volumes,  like  wave  upon  wave, 
tossing  and  tumbling,  and  some,  as  it  were, 
foaming  open  and  revealing  their  white  mar- 
gins. In  the  midst  of  these,  like  an  island, 
stood  a  large  old-fashioned  mahogany  table, 
covered  with  various  articles,  which  1  might 
forbear  to  enumerate,  if  it  were  not  interesting 
to  the  sensible  mind  to  learn  even  the  most 
trifling  attributes  of  genius.  Such  persons 
will  readily  forgive,  me  that  I  mention  a  largn 
black  teapot,  teacup  of  antique  china,  an  ink- 
stand, with  the  owners  cipher,  apiwremlv 
scratched  on  the  metal;  a  pair  of  saucers,  of 
1;  a  large  vial  labelled  « lmi- 
1 ;'  a  tortoise-shell  watch-case,  a  small 
plate-of  bread  crusts,  and  a  long  hair-comb  ; 
a  tall  wine-glass  half  filled  with  sugar  of  the 
brown  description,  a  snuff-box,  a  pair  of 
snuffers,  a  small  miniature,  a  few  twisted 
fragmenta  of  brown  and  blue  paper,  two 
'  -candles,  seme  small  pieces  of  copper 
a  single  stocking,  marked  t>.  a.  a.  a. 


TO  C0T1RESPO  VDENTS. 

A* « Observant  Recluse,'  who  so  kindly  wishes 
to  instruct  us  in  the  law  of  divorce,  is  in  error 
wheu  be  states  that  the  seducer  or  a  married 
woman  c.innot  marry  her  in  case  of  divorce 
There  is  no  specific  law  against  it ;  although,  in 
the  private  Mis,  Part i* men t  lias  the  power  to 
make  that  a  condition  of  every  tivorce  that 

further  mistaken,  when  be  says  we  cannot 
name  an  Instance  of  the  sort.  The  marriage 
of  Sir  Arthur  Paget  is  a  case  in  point.  If  our 
correspondent  will  read  the  work  to  which  be 
allude*  (which  he  confesses  he  lias  not  aeon), 
he,  will  perceive  that  we  have  neither  committed 
*an  unfortunate  misttke,'  nor  trosted  the  au- 
thor « unjustly.' 

•Good  Shooting,'  "Natural  Attractions," 
•The  Martyrs,'  'the  Twenty-Sixth  Kanibteof 
Asmodeus,'  and  « the  Broken  Heart,  a  fragment, 
wbich  reached  us  too  late  for  insertion  this 

WTbali*Va>n^lJnunib^!\  . 
*  The  Misanthropist*  is  too  prosaic. 
Robert  Sparkle  aed  H  shall  have  a  place 
Some  reviews  and  coutitMicd  reviews,  in- 
tended for  insertion  this  week, are  unavoidably 
deferred  until  our 


IP«r*4  puUUbtd  $lnee  our  iatt  nrtire — Thought* 
in  Rhyme.  Hvo.  7* — Ned  Chirloa,  or  the  OssHSMMi 
3  vol*.  SU— John  Bull  in  America,  or  the  New  Mun- 
chauaeu,  7i  —  TiJe»  of  the  O'llara  Family.  3  volt  30*,— 
Memoir*  of  the  Chevalier  tljiyarri.  3  vols.  Hit  —  Drum- 
a  nod  »  Orig-iura,  <><  the  Origin  of  Empire*.  7  vule.  Hvo. 
W'  — Common-Place  B-mk  of  Epigrams.  4t — Beaton* 
Tbrlecnm  Lecture*.  vi>l  1, ?ml  edition,  lit  -Mi  iaune. 
3  vol*.  18*— Hatch  bctwtea  the  Louden.  .iul  Edinburgh 
Che**  Club*.  3a— Joyce'*  L*y  of  Truth,  8vo.  0,. — 
Crattwell  uu  Currcncv,  Svo.  19a 


SOCIETY   OF    BRITISH  ARTISTS, 

SttFPOLX  STREET.  PALI.  MALL  EAST. 
The  SECOND  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  fnrtbe  Ml 
of  the  Wotkanf  Living  Artwla  of  III*  United  Kingdom, 
IS  NOW  OPEN  fio.n  Mm  till  Dink. 
AdmilUu.-e,  One  Shilling— Catalogue.  One  Shilling. 

W.  LINTON.  Hi-crrtaiy. 

A HEW  PANORAMA  of  EDINBURGH 
■a  now  OI'I  N .  hi  the  Great  I ln.ro,  Leicester 
Scutate.  This  View  having  bwtu  taken  in  the  Summer 
of  1MII,  will  pmcat,  he**!, a  the  utany  well-known  it* 
ruaiitit  beau  tie*  of  iU  actuation,  a  mure  extended  di»- 


play  of  the  very  nururroua  addition*  and  improtrmi 
which  have  hern  mad*  to  UlU  City,  during  "«  bat 
year*,  Uiaii  ha*  yet  been  given — improvement*  wl 
j  mil  j  rank  it  among  Ilia  finest  Cilia*  of  the  world, 
which  tti*  peculiar  form  of  the  Panorama  la  calculi 
to  give  a  nvue  general  knowledge  of  than  any  other 

frwu  T<u  1,11 


Thia  day  b  pnbliahe/l,  in  3  vu|*. 

'T'ALES.  by  the  (VIIAUA  FAMILY: 

1      containing  Crnbvore   of  the  Btll-Uwk,  Ike 

Fetcltra,  and  John  Do*. 

London:  printed  for  W.  Siinpkin  and  R  I 
Station***'  Hall  Conn.  I.udtmte  Streets  Oliwv  i 
Boyd,  Edinburgh ;  and  lLaiga*  and  M'Ailhur,  I 

THE  QUARTKRLY  T11KOI/MJICAL 
REVIEW,  and  P.CCLERI  AfiTIC A L  I 
Noll.  1*  pnulioln-d  ihu  Day,  pure  b». 
Edition  of  No  I. 

Printed  for  C.  and  J.  1 
Yard,  audi 


TO  FLORISTS,  ke. 
Jn*t  pabttturd,  in  I2oio.  with  coloured  plat**,  prict  m. 
Imarda,  a  New  Edition  of 

A CONCISE  and  PRACTICAL  TREA- 
TISE »n  Ihe  GROWTH  and  CPI.TI TRBnf  lbs 
CARNATION,  Pink.  Auricula,  Polyanlhn-.  Rananra- 
Int.  Tulip,  Hyacinth.  Raae,  and  other  Flower* i  Im Ind- 
ia* a  Db*evtiHon  on  Soil*  and  Mannrea,  aad  contain- 
ing  Catalogue*  of  tin  fineat  and  moat  esteemed  Vane- 
tie*  of  each  Flower. 

By  THOMAS  HOGG, 


SONNETS  and  other  POEMS. 
By  D  L.  RICH  A  R  IKON 
Printed  for  T.  and  O  Underwood,  33,  Fleet  Staret. 
'  TTm  mddler'a  Dream,  a  Wank  verte  poem,  which 
f,dlow*  the  an  porta,  would  scarcely  bare  been  uuner- 
thy  the  pen  of  Myron." — Monthly  Magaeinr. 

*  Several  of  bu  *oHoet*.  a*  well  a*  bi*  other  imemr, 
nr*  highly  pnrOral,  and  Urrallia  of  natme  and  gwl 
feeling  —Literary  01, r  at.  \- 

■llhbnj  1 1. deed  since  w*  ten  met  with  mar*  eE- 
rjutaite  piecca  than  arc  lo  be  found  in  th.a  toWm*.  — 
New*  <>f  Lrteratur*. 


SERIES  OF  HISTORIES  t>N  THE  STATE  OF 


In  3  vol*  two  prlcjCl  T*. 

THOMAS  PITZ-OERALD,  the  Lord  of 
Offaley  and  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  a  Rmmmr* 
nf  the  SiaU,„il,  Century,  being  the  Set  of  a  projetlr.! 
Rrriaa  iliaatrativr  of  the  Ui>t»ry  nf  Inland. 


I  doe  much  idly  Hint  mm  land,  la  be  antrjeet  to  *> 
many  erilla  a*  I  aee  more  and  more  to  he  laydr  span 
ber.'— -Spencer'*  View  of  the  Stale  oflrriaml. 

Printed  for  A.  K  Newman  and  Co  Lnudun,  and  Joha 
Cumming.  Dublin. 

Where  mar  be  bad.  published  thia  aririnf. 
CASTLE  CilAI'EL,  by  R  M  R.iche. 3  vol*.  Jfl  I* 
DE  SANTII.LAN'A.hyZ  Wei.lw.*lh.4  v      i"!  *• 
FIRST  AFFLCTIONS,  an  Oxlordahir*  S«ory,irol*. 

IB*. 
COLONEL 


ol  (be  procnedtnga  in  •b*Jln'*'fl '' 
Uionicle  comnri*r*t  record  of 


^  ENTIRE  NEW 

^Xtw'.'bonod**" Uue'.'  Mming "nwl'pmlaW* >»■ 
lunar,   „„ 

q-HE  POCKET  ANNI'AL  REGISTF.fl 

for  Itm,  of  the  Ht-lory.  Pol'tlr*.  Itingranhr. 
Commerr*.  Art*.  Science  and  Litemlnrrof  IW4—  Ho- 
tter tbe  liead  of  Pnhhe  H»tnry  u>  iiwluded  a  >ncrinrl 
te<4^re  of  every  mleteating  Fore  gn  I 
Willi  a  carefnl  digrat  ol 
Parliament — The  Ouonicle  comprite*  t 
innrkihl*  occurmrra  which  have  happened  I*  In* 
couim  of  the  part  yi-ar ;  lo  which  ia  ad.led.  Price*  (T". 
rent,  tbe  Funda.  Carml  shares  Meleorological  TjoI". 
Death..  Bill,  of  Mo.lalily.  Dhwaar*. kc.-Thr  U*-  ► 
port  include.  .  brief  notice  0f  II*  more  Remark'1* 
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REVIEW  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

TV  Hutant  of  lt,,iy,  from  the  Fall  of  the 
Water*'  Empire  kt'tke  Commencement  of 
tv  Wart  of  the  French  RewivtLm.  By 
(>COSGE  l'l  R'  >  VAL.  Esq.  2  vols.  8vo. 
pp.  1 1 78.    Ij.ndon,  182o.  Whiltnkor. 

Tar.it  are  two  things  that  please  us  in  this 
wwt— the  first  is  the  modesty  of  the  author, 
*W  sajn  he  is  aware  that  the  deep  interest 
and  valne  of  the  subject  demanded  tin  ahler 
pen ;  and  the  second  is  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  printed :  the  date  and  abstract  on  the 
ajrrm,  tike  an  act  of  I'arltament,  reminding 
as  of  works  of  this  description,  as  they  were 
•,»uMishcJ  half  a  century  ago,  and  affording 
t  ready  doe  to  any  period  or  subject. 
It  mi ght  teem  extraordinary  that  we  should 


trrt  history  of  Italy,  from  its  fall, were  we  not 
••are  that  it  required  no  ordinary  share  of 
'  r.t'uience  in.  ruitSortO  i1MKt(  DOn- 
timator  of  Gibbon.  It  is,  however,  still 
More  remarkable  tint  no  foreign  author  has 
<-ienjtetl  this  task,  fur  even  Sismondi's  ele 
not  but  voluminous  work  only  embraces  a 
put  of  the  subject,  more  amplified,  and  oc- 
eiiyying  a  wider  range  than  Mr.  Hallam's 
Middle  Ages,  but  equally  incomplete  as  a 
history  of  Italy :  neither  of  them  give  an 
Mconnt  of  that  inglorious  period  of  five  cen- 
turies which  succeeded  the  fall  of  the  western 
CTpirt,  or  the  three  centuries  that  have 
'lapsed  since  the  second  fall  of  Italy. 

To  Mr.  Perceval  the  public  is  indebted  for 
*i;jplying  a  void  in  our  historical  literature, 
ircll  has  he  elUHltVd  his  task.  )!:■ 
*t>rk  is  a  succinct,  welt- written,  and  com- 
■  narrative  of  the  prominent  vicis- 
i  of  Italy ;  and  in  no  country  have  the 
lea  been  more  striking.  It  has  been 
that,  in  reading  Gibbon's  work,  we 
•ire  too  apt  to  lose  the  tarts  of  history  in  ad- 
riBrir*  die  beauty  of  the  style ;  while  Hume, 
though  an  able  historian,  is  too  fond  of  disser- 
tation. Mr.  Perceval  claims  no  merits  but 
those  of  conciseness  and  accuracy,  certainly 
rcry  essentia}  ones  in  an  historian ;  but  hi* 
vyl*  is  ea.«y  and  c  rrect.  II-  se  t-»  haw 
Uien  nothing  on  trust,  but  to  have  entered 
iattt  a  patient  mvestigadon,  not  only  of 
wats»but  their  causes  and  effects.  The  work 
i  divided  into  chapters  and  sections,  each 
embracing  a  distinct  period.  Thus,  the  first 
part  of  the  first  chapter  contains  the  history 
f  Rome  from  the  fell  of  die  western  empire 
to  the  coronation  of  Otho  the  Great,  a  gloomy 
period,  during  which  Italy  •became  Sueces- 
<  rely  overrun  by  the  Goths/the  Lombards, 
•  td  the  franks.  In  tracing  the  history  of 
6e  several  periods,  Mr.  Perceval  gives  an 
picture  of  the  st  ite  of  manner* 


and  society.  When  the  Lomha-iK  mied  in 
Italy  the  feudal  system  prevailed;  penileincn 
an;l  noiulilv  wen-  uiK'ducateil,  fui.l  s'.-.er.d  •.<( 
them  could  rmt  write  their  own  namt-s  :  the 
itivasion  of  the  Fnnks  under  Charlemagne 
improved  the  condition  of  Italy  in  some 
degree.  Of  thia  prince  Mr.  Perceval  give* 
the  following  portrait: — 

'  He  is.  Certainly,  one  of  t!i^  most  extraor- 
dinary and  greatest  characteri  in  history.  H:s 
private  life  was  deformed  by  licentious 
amours;  he  was  unsparing  of  blood,  though 
not  constitutionally  cruel,  and  his  successes 
in  Germany  were  defiled  by  atrocious  but- 
cheries :  yet  his  vices  were  relieved,  though 
they  were  not  palliated,  by  frugality  and  tem- 
perance ;  and  his  barbarous  ferocity  was 
Unmgely  contrasted  with  elevated  views  of 
uitif.r.al  and  intellectual  improvement.  Iu 
a  life  of  restless  military  activity  he  found 
leisure  to  reform  the  coinage  and  regulate  the 
legal  standard  of  money  in  hu  realms  ;  he 
gathered  about  him  the  learned  of  all  coun- 
tries ;  founded  schools  and  accumulated  li- 
braries; he  encouraged  commerce;  and  he 
meditated  the  union  of  the  Roman  and  bar- 
barian code*  into  one  great  system  of  juris- 
prudence. If  he  derived  much  of  his  renown 
from  a  contrast  with  the  rude  characters  who 
preceded  him,  and  the  imbecility  of  his  im- 
mediate successors ;  if  it  enhanced  the  bril- 
liance ami  gnuideur  of  his  apjicaranc  c  that  he 
«tood  alone,  as  it  has  been  beautifully  ex- 
pressed, "  like  a  beacon  upon  a  waste,  or  a 
rook  in  the  broad  ocean ;"  his  ^reat  qualities 
still  blaze  with  unfading  light,  and  his  memory 
still  towers  ia  magnificeiic-talwe  all  ordinary 
fame. 

'  The  successors  of  Charlemagne  wern 
unable  to  wield  Ml  mighty  sceptre,  and  sank 
under  the  ourdan  of  lus  colossal  power.  It 
was  fortuhate  for  immunity  that  the  medio- 
crity of  their  talents,  ar.d  the  repeat^  divi- 
sions of  their  eaorrnous  patrimony,  prevented 
the  confirmation  of  an  universal  monarchy; 
which,  in  its  perpetuity,  would  have  degraded 
Europe  to  an  equality  «i,th  China,  and  con- 
demned it  to  a  state  between  ignorance  and 
civilitatiou,  without  ener^  or  power,  without 
glory  or  virtue  ' 

Vi'e  shall  net  accompany  our  author  it^ 
tracing  the  hi^tury  .of  Italy  Uirough  its  niglits' 
of  barbarism  or  day*  of  i;lory,  hut  shall  select 
hcrr:  and  there  a  few  sinking  and  characteris- 
tic passages.  The  a**aasiuation  of  IkruHger, 
king  of  Italy,  in  924,  is  an  instance  of  die 
blackest  ingratitude  we  ever  read  : — 
"  *  He  reigned  for  thirty-six  years  as  king  of 
Italy,  and  for  the  last  nine  of  his  life  with  the 
dignity  of  emperor.  Active  and  courageous, 
humane  and  honourable,  he  wis  a  priucc  of 
considera'Je  talents  and  virtue,  and  his  life 


was  at  last  sacrificed  to  the  indulgence  of  a 
g<  Heron*,  but  misplace  d,  confidence  Tile 
archl  iiliop  of  .Milan  and  sever.d  lord-.,  all  of 
whom  he  had  loaded  with  benefits,  eutcrod 
into  a  plot  against  him,  and  in,;.ijed  a  noble 
\  eron  .named  lla  u!j  rt,  wli  •  s  son  the 
emperor  had  held  at  the  baptismal  font,  to 
av  _s  inate  him.  Burenger,  having  disco- 
ver d  the  conspiracy,  summoned  l  lambert 
into  his  presence,  reminded  hiui  of  the  kind- 
nesses which  he  had  received  at  his  hands, 
and  of  the  vows  of  attachment  which  he  liad 
poured  forth  in  return  ;  painted  out  the  little 
fruit  which  he  could  hope  to  gather  from  his 
meditated  guilt ;  and,  presenting  him  with 
a  golden  cup,  added,  *'  Let  this  goblet 
be  tl;e  pledge  of  my  oblivion  of  your 
crime  and  of  your  rcpeuUmcs.  Take  it, 
and  do  not  fo'met  that  your  emperor  is 
of  your  child."    The  sa 


also  the  sponsor  i 

night,  instead  of  shutting  bim»;lf  up  in  the 
security  of  his  fortified  palace,  llcrengc-r,  to 
shew  that  he  had  discarded  all  suspicion, 
si  pt  unattended  in  a  summer-house  m  his 
gardens.  Hut  in  the  morning,  as  he  was 
going  to  mass,  Flambert,  accompanied  by  an 
armed  retinue,  met  him,  and,  approaching  as 
if  to  tmbracc  him,  basely  stabbed  him  with 
his  poniard.  History  has  failed  to  explain 
the  rmvtives  of  this  revolting  act  of  ingratitude 
and  treachery,  and  has  only  related  tltc  retri- 
butive vengeance  which  instantaneously  over- 
took it.  Milo,  count  of  Verona,  rushed  to 
the  aid  of  the  emperor,  and,  though  too  lata 
to  defeud  him,  sacrificed  the  traitor  and  his 
associates  on  the  spot.' 

It  is  well  observed  by  Mr.  Perceval  that 
the  current  of  the  Italian  aunals,  instead  of 
flowing  in  oue  great  and  uninterrupted 
channel,  bieaks  out  into  a  multitude  of 
smaller  streams,  which  it  is  difficult  to  follow; 
in  order  to  do  this  the  better,  Mr.  Perceval 
treats  the  political  and  religious  history  sepa- 
rately. The  rise  and  progress  of  the  papal 
power  is  aLly  traced,  iu  these  volumes, 
although  the  author  says  he  has  no  inclination 
to  follow  his  authorities  through  the  scanda- 
lous'vices  which  charade i -ised  the  popes  of 
the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  when  for  many 
years  the  supreme  pontiffs  were  bestowed  on 
the  church  by  two  women  of  wanton  and 
vicious  character,  Theodora  and  her  dauv,httr 
Maroria.  The  first  chapter  of  Mr.  J'ercev;d  \ 
work  closes  with  an  account  oTdie  capture  cf 
the  Venetian  brides  by  the  pirate*  of  Istria 

'  According  to  an  ancient  custom,  the  nup- 
tials of  the  nobles  and  principal  citizens  of 
Venice  were  always  celebrated  on  the  same 
day  of  the  year  and  in  the  same  church.  The 
eie  i  f  the  Purification  was,  consecrated  to 
this  public  festival,  aud  the  state  aunually 
Increased  the  geoeraljoy  of  the  occasion  by. 
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endowing  twelve  maidens  with  marriage  por- 
tions. In  the  morning  gondolas  elegantly 
ornamented  assembled  from  all  quarters  of 
the  city  at  the  episcopal  church  of  Olivolo. 
The  affianced  pairs  disembarked  amidst  the 
sound  of  music ;  their  relations  and  friends, 
in  their  mo3t  splendid  habiliment*,  swelled 
their  retinue ;  the  rich  presents  made  to  the 
baidu,  their  jewels  and  ornaments,  were 
proudly  borue  for  display;  and  the  bodv  of 
1he  people,  unarmed,  and  thoughtless  of  an- 
ger, followed  the  glad  procession.  The 
Istrian  pirates,  acquainted  with  die  existence 
of  this  annual  festival,  had  the  boldnesj  to 
'prepare  an  ambush' for  -die  nuptial  train  in 
the  city  itself.  They  secretly  arrived  over 
night  at  an  uninhabited  islet,  near  the  church 
of  Olivolo,  and  lay  hidden  behind  it  with 
their  barks  until  the  procession  had  entered 
Ihe  church,  when,  darting  from  their  conceal- 
ment, they  rushed  into  the  sacred  edifice 
through  all  its  doors,  tore  the  shrieking 
brides  from  the  arms  of  their  defencele* 
iovets  possessed  themselves  of  the  jewels 
whit  h  had  been  displayed  in  the  festal  pomp, 
and  immediately  put  to  sea  with  their  fair 
captivesand  theirbooty.  But  a  deadly  revenge 
overtook  them.  The  doge,  Pietro  Candiano 
•ill.  had  been  present  at  the  ceremony;  he 
shared  in  the  fury  and  indignation  of  the  affi- 
anced youths,  they  (lew  to  arms,  and,  throwing 
themselves  under  his  conduct  into  their  ves- 
sels, came  up  with  the  spoilers  in  the  lagunes 
of  Caorlo.  A  frightful  maswerc  ensued ; 
not  a  life  amongthe  pirates  was  spared ;  and 
the  victors  returned  in  triumph  with  their 
brides  to  the  church  of  Olivolo.  A  proces- 
sion of  the  maidens  of  Venice  revived  for 
many  centuries  the  recollection  of  this  deb-  , 
rerance  on  the  eve  of  the  Purification.  Dut 
the  doge  was  not  satisfied  with  the  punish- 
ment which  he  had  inflicted  on  the  lstriots 
ile  entered  vigorously  upon  the  resolution  of 
treating  the  Adriatic  of  all  the  pirates  who 
infested  it ;  he  conquered  part  of  Dalmatia; 
and  he  transmitted  to  his  successors,  with  the 
ducal  crown,  the  duly  of  consummating  his 
design.' 

The  tameness  with  which  the  Italians  now 
brook  slavery  forms  a  singular  and  degrading 
contrast  to  the  fierce  spirit  of  their  ancestors, 
when  an  individual  insult  to  a  plebeian  by  a 
nobleman  roused  the  people' to  a  commotion, 
which  ended  with  the  demolition  of  the 
houses  of  the  nobles,  and  their  expulsion 
from  the  city.  In  an  account  oftae  military 
system  of  the  Lombards,  Mr.  Perceval  mi- 
nutely describes  thecarroccio,  or  standard  car 
of  the  state,  first  used  by  Eribert,  archbishop 
of  Milan,  in  the  war  of  103.5  :— 

'  It  was  a  car  upon  four  wheels,  painted 
red,  and  so  heavy  that  it  was  drawn  by  four 
pairs  of  oxen,  with  splendid  trappings  of 
scarlet.  In  the  centre,  raised  upon  a  mast, 
which  was  crowned  by  a  golden  orb,  floated 
the  banner  of  the  republic,  and,  beneath  it, 
the  Saviour,  extended  on  the  cross,  appeared 
to  pour  benediction  on  the  surrounding  host. 
Two  platforms  occupied  the  car  in  front  and 
behind  the  mast,  the  first  filled  whh  a  few  of 
(he  most  valiant  soldiers  of  the  army,  the 
chosen  guard  of  the  standard,  the  latter  whh 
a  band  of  martial  music.  Feelings  of  religion 


and.  of  military  glory  were  strangely  associ- 
ated with  the  carroccio.  It  was  an  imitation 
of  the  Jewish  ark  of  the  <  ovenant,  and  it  was 
from  its  platform  that  a  chaplain  administered 
the  holy  offices  of  Christianity  to  the  army. 
It  thus  became  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  the 
citizen-.,  and  to  suffer  it  to  fall  into  the  hands 


of  an  enemy 
The  thickest  of  the  battle 
carroccio :  it  guided  the  advance,  the  duty 
of  its  defence  gave  order  and  a  rallying-point 
in  retreat,  and  it  was  in  every  situation  cal- 
culated to  remedy  the  absence  of  discipline 
and  the  unskilfulness  of  military  movement 
which  belonged  to  that  age.  It  afforded  a 
common  centre,  a  principle  of  weight  and 
depth  and  solidity,  to  the  untrained  infantry 
of  the  citizens,  and  enabled  them  to  resist 
without  difficulty  the  impetuous  charges  of 
the  feudal  chivalry.' 

The  papal  clergy,  in  all  ages,  have  been 
ambitious  of  power,  and  some  of  them  have 
possessed  great  influence ;  such  was  the  case 
with  a  Dominican  friar  in  the  thirteenth 
century : — 

|  While  the  papal  intrigues  were  cherish- 
ing the  seeds  of  war,  a  singular  spectacle  of 
an  opposite  nature  was  exhibited  in  northern 
Italy.  Some  members  of  the  newly-esta- 
blished order  of  Dominican  friars  employed 
all  the  powers  of  eloquence  over  a  half  civi- 
lized age  in  exhortations  of  universal  peace ; 
and  the  preaching  of  one  of  these  brethren 
had  an  astonishing  but  transient  influence 
upon  the  ardent  temperament  of  the  Italian 
people.  At  Bologna,  Padua,  Verona,  and 
the  surrounding  cities,  Giovanni  di  Vicenza 
began,  three  years  after  the  pacification  of 
1230,  to  denounce  the  iniquity  of  war  and 
to  inculcate  the  general  forgiveness  of  inju- 
ries. He  was  heard  with  veneration  and 
humility.  At  his  voice  the  feuds  of  genera- 
tions were  hushed,  vows  of  reconciliation 
were  poured  forth  liy  the  bitterest  enemies, 
and  he  was  entreated  by  contending  cities  and 
factions  to  reform  their  governments  and 
compose  their  differences.  So  absolute  be- 
came his  influence,  that  a  general  assembly 
was  convened  ou  the  plain  of  Paquara,  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Adige,  for  the  establishment 
of  perpetual  peace ;  and  the  Guelf  and  Ghi- 
belm  cities  and  castles  of  Loiubardy  were 
emptied  of  their  population  at  the  summons 
of  the  preacher.  By  this  immense  concourse 
an  universal  amnesty  and  oblivion  of  mutual 
wrongs  were  declared  at  his  suggestion,  and 
Giovanni  became  the  arbitrary  master  of 
political  consciences.  But  he  had  not  virtue 
and  disinterestedness  to  support  the  office 
which  he  had  assumed— if  indeed  it  had 


ever  been  possible  to  support  it.  I  le  aspired 
at  beconiing  the  temporal  as  well  as  the  spi- 
ritual director  of  his  Aock  :  he  grossly  abused 
his  authority,  and  the  people  of  Vicenza, 
awaking  from  the  dreams  of  enthusiasm, 
shook  off  his  strange  yoke,  and  consigned  the 
pseudo-apostle  of  peace  to  a  captivity  from 
whence  he  escaped  only  with  the  entire  loss 
of  his  ephemeral  reputation.' 

The  feuds  of  the  Guel£s  and  the  Ghlbelins 
were  long  the  bane  of  Italy,  and  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  an  event  occurred  which  de- 
luged the  city  of  Romagna  with  blood : — 


'The  noble  families  of  the  Gieremei  and 
Lambertazzi  of  Bologna,  the  chiefs  of  the 
Guelf  and  Ghibelin  factious  of  their  city,  had 
long  been  opposed  in  deadly  animosity,  when 
Bonifazio  Gieremei  and  Imilda,  the  daughter 
of  Orlando  de  Larobettazzi,  forgot  the  en- 
mity of  their  houses  in  the  indulgence  of  a 
mutual  and  ardent  passion.  In  one  of  their 
secret  interviews  in  the  palace  of  the  Lam- 
bertazzi, the  lovers  were  betrayed  to  the 
brothers  of  Imilda;  she  fled  at  their  ap- 
proach, but  they  mshed  upon  Bonifazio,  im- 
mediately despatched  him  w  ith  their  poisoned 
daggers,  and  dragged  his  body  to  «  deserted 
court.  The  unhappy  girl,  returning  toll* 
chamber,  discovered  bis  cruel  fate  by  the 
stains  of  hind,  and  traced  the  corpse  to  the 
spot  where  it  had  been  thrown.  It  was  y« 
warm,  and  with  mingled  agony  and  hope  she 
endeavoured  to  suck  the  venom  from  its 
wounds.  But  she  only  imbibed  the  poison 
into  her  own  veins;  and  the  ill-fated  pair 
were  found  stretched  lifeless  together.  This 
and  catastrophe  inflamed  the  hatred  of  the 
two  houses  to  desperation;  their  respectite 
factions  in  the  city  espoused  their  quarrel; 
they  flew  to  arms ;  and  for  forty  days  the 
streets  and  palaces  of  Bologna  were  the 
scenes  of  a  general  and  furious  contest,  which 
terminated  in  favour  of  the  Guelft.  The 
Lambertazzi  and  all  their  Ghibelin  i 


were  driven  from  the  city ;  their  houses  were 
razed,  and  twelve  thousand  citizens  were 
involved  in  a  common  sentence  of  banishment. 
But  the  exiles,  retiring  to  the  smaller  town* 
of  Hoinagna,  were  still  fonnidalue  by  their 
numbers ;  and,  offering  a  mllying'point  to 
almost  all  the  GhibeUus  of  Iuly,  were  joined 
by  so  great  a  force,  that,  concentrating  under 
Count  Guidodi  Montefeltro,  they  twice  de- 
feated the  Guelfc,  and  filled  Bologna  with 
consternation.' 

In  Florence  the  nobles  displayed  a  very 
lawless  spirit  in  the  thirteenth  century  :— 

'  The  insolence  and  tyranny  of  the  oobihtv 
at  length  excited  die  violent  indignation  uf 
an  individual  of  their  own  order,  who  had 
associated  himself  in  one  of  the  commercial 
companies.  During  his  short  period  of  office 
as  a  prior,  Giano  della  Bella  seized  the 
moment  when  the  people  were  assembled  in 
parliament  to  suggest  and  carry  some  remark- 
able enactments  for  reducing  the  nobles  to 
obedience  to  the  -laws.  The  roost  effectual 
and  praiseworthy  of  these  was  the  creation  ol 
a  gonfalonier  of  justice  with  a  permanent 
guard  of  one  thousand  citizens,  which  was 
shortly  increased  to  four  times  that  number. 
The  duty  of  this  officer— the  sword  of  the 
civil  power— was  .to  execute  the  coramatRli 
of  the  magistracy  and  the  sentences  of  the 
law.  Ilia  guard  was  selected  from  the  dif- 
ferent divisions  of  the  city,  and  distributed 
into  companies,  the  commanders  of  which, 
termed  also  gonfaloniers,  were  resolved  upon 
particular  occasions  into  a  college  or  corpo- 
rate body,  which  shared  in  the  public  delibe- 
rations. When  the  gonfalonier  of  justice 
hunz  out  his  gonfitloo  or  banner  ftpm  the 
windows  of  the  public  palace,  the  commandt  n 
of  companies  immediately  repaired  to  him 
with  their  followers ;  and  he  marched  at  th* 
head  oflhl*  n.itinnal  militia  again«t  th«pow»r- 

uigiiizedDy  ^Ji)aQlt 
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fi  or  refractory  offender.   The  gonfalonier 
-('justice  was  at  first  subordinate  to  die  sig- 
nwy  of  priors ;  but  the  importance  of  his 
fsncticms  shortly  occasioned  hti  elevation  to 
a  eq>jality  with  that  body,  tnd  terminated 
ia  pbaag  him  at  their  head.    Like  thou  he  i 
ww  elected  erery  two  months,  and  resided  in  i 
'*  pubbe  palace  ;  with  them  he  completed  i 
tSt  signiory ;  and  he  was  in  effect  the  first  j 
napstoit-  of  the  state* 

wan  between  the  riral  republics  and  inter 
tJ  evolutions  succeed  each  nthvr  with 


'One  circumstance  in  the  war 
and  Florence  may  possess  some  attrac 
twu  for  the  British  reader.  Among  the  foreign 
'oodtKtieri  who  served  in  these  campaigns, 
h:  the  most  c  -lebrated  captain  was  an 
'■a^i oilman ;  ami  the  palm  of  martial  exeel- 
«•«*  is  conceded  by  contemporary  writers 
t*  the  bands  of  our  nation  who  followed  his 
After  the  peace  of  Bret  i  7111,  which 
1  III.  and  John  of  France  con- 
cluded in  1358,  their  disbanded  soldiery  had 
waied  themselves  into  companies  of  adven- 
ts?, several  of  which,  after  horribly  ravaging 
tie  exhausted  provinces  of  northern  France, 
fsrhed  their  devastations  into  Provence ; 
J*J  from  thence  one  of  them,  the  White,  or 
•*a»l»h  company  passed  t  into  the  service  of 
At  Manpus  of  Montferrat,  who  was  still  at 
w  with  tbe  Visconu  But,  with  the  charac 
"nine  loeonstanev  of  such  adventurers,  the 


•  shortly  delivered  the  marquis  from 
row  maintenance,  by  entering  the 
iJ  «an  pay  on  the  expiration  ol  their  engage- 
tstot  with  him.  They  had  been  trained  in 
Ae  wan  of  Edward  III.  and  the  Italian  his- 
!  ,f-ins  speak  with  admiration  both  of  their 
T.ilour  and  of  their  ability  in  surprises  and 
^rata^ems,  —  the  partisan  warfare  of  the 
'Jim.  Their  cavalry  introduced  two  new 
•*>liury  practices  into  Italy:  the  custom  of 
"ekowng  their  numbers  by  Imcet,  and  of 
■MKHmtrng  to  combat  on  foot.  Each  lance, 
*tiwas  termed,  was,  at  least  at  this  time, 
of  three;  cavaliers,  who  were 


*  'Mr.  Roaroe  has  fallen  into  a  strange  in- 
"^tiraeyia  speaking  as  if  the  gmfulonier  of 
.  ahce  «sa  «t  a  later  period  subordinate  to  the 
'  *'•*{»  of  pn'nra  (Life  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici, 
,  JI  it. p. S 1 .) ;  and  Mr.  Hallam,  on  the  other 
r**At  omitting  to  notice  the  steps  of  this  use- 
^  maglatrate's  ascent  to  the  prcsideocj  of 

Nugatory,  would  leave  the  reader  to  sapposc 
1**t original  consiltutlon  of  his  office  placed 
-  a  in  mat  station  ' 

T  'Oar  countrymen  themselves,  no  desir- 
^•It  trquitition  for  Italy,  introduced  with  tbem 
«  Hill  mate  appalling  evil.   They  hoped,  by 

■ '  -og  then  quarters  across  the  Alps,  to  avoid 
frightful  pestilence  which  was  then  exteod- 
'"f iu  «ava*e»  hum  lb*  north  into  the  south  of 

*¥!R?'.^"f  instead  of  escaping  this  scourge, 
WjmmK  with  them  into  tbe  Lombard 

»»**.  wkeoce  il  was  communicated  to  the 

%  f  WppML*  !pv*vtrt  of  the  h     !i  of  Get 
"  3  merce-ianr*  icmng  in  Italy  at  this  period, 
'  '«y  f*r-,iher  was  attended  by  a  maa-at-armt, 
-4nt«l  »nr|  tqUippe4  like  himself.    As  these 
*55P"Jtods  were  called  txtrbuti,  from  the 
ornamented  their 


hound  to  each  other  in  a  species  of  associa- 
tion ;  and,  as  the  While  Company  mustered  a 
thousand  lance«,  bestd***  tvro  thousand  infan- 
try, their  vrholo  force  wns  five  thousand  rr.cn. 
Their  cavaliers  ma-le  little  nt'ier  «se  of  their 
horses  than  to  hear  them  in  their  he  ivy 
armour  to  the  field  of  battle,  where  they 
usually  dismounted  and  formed  an  impene- 
trable and  resistless  phalanx  ;  and  in  this 
close  order,  with  their  ponderous  lances 
lowered  at  tbe  charire  and  each  held  by  two 
men,  they  niowly  advanced  with  loud  cheer* 
towards  their  enemy.  Their  d?f.m.«ive  arms 
were  of  the  mixed  character  of  plate  and 
mail,  which  was  still  retained  in  Knghnd 
and  France,  after  the  full  casing  of  steel  had 
been  adopted  in  Italy.  Over  their  mail-coats 
of  interlaced  chain  they  wore  cuirasses  of 
iron  ;  their  brasses,  their  cuisaes,  and  boot«, 
were  of  the  same  material ;  and  their  array 
shone  with  daulm*  splendour,  for  each  cava- 
lier was  attended  by  a  page,  whose  constant 
occupation  waj  to  burnish  his  armour. 

'These  hardy  English  bands,  habituated 
to  their  own  bracing  climate,  brave  !  with 
indifference  the  utmost  rigour  of  an  Italian 
winter;  the  severity  of  no  season  was  a  pro- 
tection against  their  enterprises  ;  and  the 
light  scaling  ladders,  which  they  carried  in 
detached  pieces,  facilitated  the  war  of  sur- 
prises wherein'  they  excelled.  The  talents  of 
their  leader  added  to  the  reputation  which 
the*  qualities  of  soldiership  obtained  for 
them.  This  eminent  captain,  who  is  called 
by  the  Italians,  Aeuto,  or  Atiguto,  was  Sir 
John  Ilawkwood,  an  adventurer  of  mean 
extraction,  for  he  is  said  to  have  been  ori- 
inally  a  tailor,  who  had  been  knighted  by 
Edward  III.  for  his  distinguished  services  in 
the  French  wars.  The  Pisans  entrusted  him 
with  the  supreme  command  of  their  force  s  in 
the  contest  with  Florence  ;  and  from  this 
period  we  shall  find  him  pacing  the  long 
remainder  of  his  life  in  the  ineessat 
of  Italy,  and  deservedly  regarded  ns  the 
accomplished  commander  of  his  times. 
(To  he  cone fiirfW  ia  oar  next. J 

Selection* from  the  V iiritmx  Attfhort  who  harr 
written  cAnerrnipg  Hrmit;  m*re  pnrticuia  ft/ 
retpeetmf!  the  Orpfaiwy  of  Uinta  Gerriet 
«nd  the  Gold  Mine*  of  that  Province.  By 
Barclay  Mot  sTrticv,  author  of  'The 
Historical  Inquiry  relative  to  the  late 
peror  Napoleon."    8v0.pp.  182. 
1815.  K.Wilson 
At-mot-on  Mr.  Mouuteney  can  write  well 
and  ably  on  more  subjects  than  one.  yet  in 
the  work  before  us  In?  avows  himself  what 
old  Wotton  would  call  '  a  gatherer  and  dis- 


casques,  this  became  tbe  geoeial  term  for  ca- 
valry compised,  like  them,  ol  lances  of  two 
horses. 

'  This  custom  of  computing  cavalry  by  lances 
was  of  feudal  origin,  when  the  knight  himself, 
tbe  lancer,  was  attended  by  several  mounted 
retainers,  mote  lightly  armed,  who  composed 
with  him  tbe  full  equipment  of  his  lane*.  But 
it  does  not  appear  that,  in  the  White  Company 
and  other  mercenary  bands,-  the  men  of  the 
same  lit  nee  were  anything  more  than  comrades 
and  equals  who  chose  to  serve  inseparably  to- 


poser  of  other  men's  stuff.'  Ha  might, 
however,  claim  the  merit  of  collecting  from 
various  sources  a  miss  of  information  on  a 
MihjTt  of  great  inter^'t  at  the  premt  t:m^, 
and  of  arraiitrin-K'  it  in  a  systematic  manner. 
Mr.  Monnteney  commences  with  a  brief  his- 
tory of  Bnu.il,  from  .tsdiscoverv  by  Pinion,  in 
1499,  to  the  establishment  of  a  constitutional 
and  imperial  government,  under  the  F.mpewr 
Don  Pedro  the  First-  The  author  thr-n 
treats  of  the  navirrnnon,  trcaeral  sreri?r*pl-y, 
natitr.il  history,  geology,  mineral')^-,  fee.  of 
Brar.il;  the  work  also  contains  nfd.Va)  hints 
an  1  sucjetlions  to  travellers,  and  a  variety 
oftneful  information  to  persons  visiting  this 
part  of  the  new  world  ;  but  it  is  to  the 
mining  districts  and  the  mines  that  Mr. 
Mounteney  pnneiptUly  directs  his  attention, 
and,  in  this  mining  and  undermining  age.  a? 
Mathews  calls  it,  his  account  of  the  subject 
will  be  read  with  interest. 

Unconnected  as  we  are  with  the  An^lo,  or 
I'nitcd  Mexican.  An<rlo-Chilian,  or  Chilian 
and  Peruvian,  Pasco  Peruvian,  or  Permian 
or  other  mining  companies,  by  whatever 
name's  they  may  be  called,  and  being  less 
amimts  for  the  precious  metals  than  sonu' 
persons,  we  feel  no  particular  inclination  to 
discover  what  country  is  the  richest  in  ore, 
or  which  mine  is  likely  to  I*  the  most  pro- 
ductive to  the  possessors.  On  this  point  no 
doubt  much  difference  of  opinion  pr -vails, 
and  perhaps  the  question  is  only  to  b<  accu- 
rately determined  by  experience.  Mr.  Moun- 
teney contends,  and  we  lielievc  with  much 
truth,  that  Brar.il  is  particul  irly  rich  in  mines ; 
and  indeed  this  is  pretty  clear  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that,  injudiciously  as  the  art  of 
mining  is  conducted,  Brazil  has  produced, 
and  continues  to  produce,  the  greater  part  of 
the  gold  which  circulates  nt  this  time  in 
Europe.  The  following  is  the  account  of 
the  mines  in  the  district  of  MinasOenti/s,  and 
the  method  of  working  them  .— 

'  The  first  gold  which  is  certainly  known 
to  have  been  produced  in  Mmas  (Jeraes,  was 
a  sample  of  three  oitaixit,  prownted  in  169.1 
to  the  Otpitnin  Mor,  of  Etpiritn  Santo,  by 
Antonio  llodrigutt  A  nam,  a  native  oftlu* 
town  of  Tulxntc,  since  which  period  it  has 
been  discovered  in  all  the  districts  of  which, 
the  captaincy  is  composed. 

'  Tbe  news  of  pold  having  !>een  found  in 
Minas  (Jeraes  soon  attracti-d  there  a  great 
number  of  Paullstas  and  Kuropftnns.  It  was, 
hcrwever,  in  1 703,  that  the  principal  influence 
of  adventurers  to  the  mines  took  place  :  mean- 
while, discoveries  of  gold  continued  to  be 
made.  In  1?H,  one  piece  of  native  gold 
was  found,  which  was  worth  700  tcHrcix 
(nearly  £'200  )  Three  others  of  nearly  the 
same  size,  and  one  of  the  value  of  ;hvn 
crusados  (f 300.)  were  also  about  this  period 
dug  from  the  earth,  although  the  latter  had 
the  disadvantage  of  lying  deep. 

'  At  the  commencement  of  the  mi.ting  sys- 
tem in  tbe  Brazils,  the  common  method  of 
proceeding  was  to  open  a  square  pit,  which 
the  workmen  called  catn,  till  they  came  to 
therffsmMv:  this  thev  broke  up  with  pick- 
axes, and,  placing  it  in  a  boten,  a  wooden 
broad  at  the  top  and  narrow  at  tl  e 
it  to  Uie  action  of.  running 
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r,  shaking  it  from  aide  to  side  till  the 
earth  was  washed  away,  aud  the  metallic 
particles  had  all  subsided.  Lumps  of  native 
gold  were  often  found  from  twenty  to  one 
hundred  otiavas  in  weight ;  a  few  which 
weighed  from  two  to  three  hundred,  and  one, 
it  is  asserted,  of  thirteen  pounds ;  but  these 
were  insulated  pieces,  and  the  ground  where 
they  'were  discovered  was  not  rich.  All  the 
first  workings  were  in  the  bed*  of  rivers,  or 
is  die  <«W«rui,.the  uble-grouud  on  their 


prc*em 

in 


In  1724,  the  method  of  mining  had  un- 
dergone a  considerable  alteration,  introduced 
by  some  natives  of  the  northern  country; 
instead  of  opening  catat,  or  searching-places, 
by  hand,  and  carrying  the  cascalbo  thence  to 
the  water,  the  miners  conducted  water  to  the 
mining  ground,  and,  washing  away  the 
mould,  broii  up  the  ciuculho  in  pits  under  a 
fall  of  the  water,  or  exposed  it  to  the  same 
action  in  wooden  troughs ,  and  thus  a  great 
expense  of  human  labour  was  spared. 

« At  the  commencement  of  the 
century,  there  was  a 
MinasGeraes,  that 

all 

eciettfific  men,  and  still  continues  to  be  so, 
that  hitherto  only  the  surface  of  the  earth  had 
been  scratched,  and  thafthe  veins  are  for  the 
most  pan  untouched.  The  mining  was  either 
in  the  beds  of  die  streams  or  in  the  mountains ; 
in  process  of  time  the  rivers  had  changed 
their  beds;  the  miners  discovered  that  the 
primary  beds  were  above  the  present  level, 
and  these  they  called  guapiarm ;  the  next 
step  is  the  taboleitv,  which  seems  to  be  close 
by  the  side  of  die  ceio,  or  present  body  of  the 
stream.  All  (hese  are  raining-grouruU :  the 
is  easily  worked,  because  Utile  or  no 
remain  there ;  the  surfaoe  had  only  to 
be  removed,  and  then  the  casealho  was  found. 
In  the  second  step,  wheels  were  often  re- 
quired to  draw  off  the  water ;  the  present 
bed  could  only  be  worked  by  making  a  new 
cut,  which  is  called  vab,  and  diverting  the 
stream,  and,  even  when  this  is  done,  the 
wheel  is  still  wanting.  The  wheel  was  a 
clumsy  machine,  which  it  « 

to  remove,  and  fifty  slaves  or 

"sday  in  removing  it. 
.ins  10  use  tor  saving 
—j  labour,  for  not  even  a  cart  or  hand- 
barrow  was  to 'be  seen ;  the  rubbish  and  the 
casealho  were  all  carried  in  troughs  upon  the 
heads  of  slaves,  who  in  many  instance*  had 
to  climb  up  steep  ascents,  where  inclined 
planes  might  have  been  formed  with  very 
little  trouble,  and  employed  with  great  advan- 

however,  was  the  easiest 
brined ;  it  was, 
But  the  greater 
part  of  those  streams  which  were  known  to 
be  auriferous  bad  been  wrought.  The  moun- 
tains were  more  tempting,  but  required  much 
greater  labour ;  a  few  bra^at,  if  the  veins  were 
good,  euriched  the  adventurers  for  ever,  and, 
in  the  early  days  of  the  mines,  the  high 
grounds  attracted  men  who  were  more  enter- 
prising and  persevering  than  their  descend- 
ants. The  mode  of  working  in  such  ground 
«  not  by  excavation,  but  by  what  is  called 


tulho  alberto,  the  open  cut,— laying  the  vein 
hare  by  clearing  away  the  surface.  This 
labour  is  immense,  if  water  cannot  be  brought 
to  act  upon  the  spot ;  and,  when  even  there 
is  water,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  direct  it,  nor 
will  the  nature  of  the  cut  allow  always  of  its 
use.  When  the  miners  found  no  (ascalho 
in  the  mountains,  they  suspected  that  the 
stones  might  contain  gold,  and  they  were  not 
deceived  in  the  supposition.  This  is  the 
most  difficult  mode  ot  extraction:  die  stones 
were  broken  by  manual  labour,  with  iron 
mallets ;  in  a  lew  instances  only,  one  ma- 
chine was  worked  by  slaves,  instead  of 
cattle. 

*  The  modes  of  mining  having  been  so  im- 
perfect, it  has  not  unreasonably  been  con- 
cluded, that  now,  when  more  scientific  means 
are  about  being  adopted,  Dazil  is  likely  to 
yield  a  greater  quantity  of  gold  than  at  any 
former  time.' 

We  have  no  room  for  an  account  of  the 
other  mines  in  Braxil,  but,  as  we  presume 
every  person  who  can  speculate  a  thousand 
pounds  in  mining  shares  can  give  a  few 
shillings  for  a  good  work  on  the  subject,  we 
shall  refer  ahem  to  the  volume  before  us. 
Two  brief  extracts  we  shall  make ;  the  first 

Brazils: — 

'  The  post-office  at  Rio  Janeiro  has  ex- 
tended its  connections  to  every  part  of  llraziL 
In  the  capital,  booksellers  have  established 
themselves,  and  gazelles  are  published  both 
here  and  at  Bahia.  These  changes,  though 
many  of  them  more  immediately  affect  die 
metropolis,  have,  and  will  continue  to  have, 
a  considerable  influence  over  the  whole  coun- 
try :  other  improvements,  belonging  more 
immediately  to  the  interior,  have  added  to 
the  general  prosperity.  Torts  have  been 
built  on  the  frontiers,  and  detachments  sta- 
tioned wherever  it  was  thought  they  would 
lie  bcueficial.  Telegraphs  have  been  erected 
along  the  coast  Men  eminent  for  their 
knowledge  have  been  ordered  to  the  pro- 
vinces as  governors,  and  a  strict  -charge  has 
been  given  them  to  proceed  upon  the  pen- 
ciples  adopted  in  the  capital,  for  the  benefit 
of  die  state,  finally,  a  company  has  been 
formed,  under  royal  patronage,  for  improve- 
ment in  the  art  of  mining,  and  another  ibr 
effecting  maritime  assurances.' 

As  the  Brazilians  often  play  tricks  upon 
travellers  relative  to  ore,  and  file  up  the  brass 
pans  and  kettles  we  send  them,  which  they 
pass  off  as  gold-dust,  we  shall  quote  Mr. 
Mounteney's  test  ibr  detecting  gold-dust  that 
has  been  adulterated : — 
^MMace  a  little  gold-dust  in  a  glass  tube  or 

upon  it ;  then  hohl  the  glass  or  saucer  over  a 
flame,  or  upon  a  few  embers,  until  red  tlaraes 
(nitric  vapours)  arise :  if  it  be  pure  gold,  the 
liquid  will  not  become  discoloured,  but  if 
pyrites  or  brass  filings  should  have  been 
mixed  with  n,  the  acid  will  become  turbid, 
green,  and  black,  discharging  bubbles  of  air. 
After  die  ebullition  has  ceased,  the  residue 
should  be  washed  with  water,  and  acid  again 
poured  upon  it,  when  the  same  effect  n*ny  he 
observed,  but  in  a  less  degree;  and  il  die 
experiment  be  repeated  till  all  efiervtscenw 


it  will,  finally,  leave  die 

pure' 

We  roust  repeat  this  work  contains  a  great 
deal  of  useful  information  relating  to  liraul, 
which  was  hitherto  scattered  over  numerous 
heavy  and  expensive  works. 

Talis,  iy  the  O'Hara  Family :  conttunu$ 
Crv/utore  of  the  BUI- Hook,  the  Fetthtt,  a*i 
John  Dot.  3  vols.  12mo.  pp.  1163.  Lon- 
don, 1 825.  Simpkin  and  Marshall. 
These  talcs  are  three  in  number,  and  are  en- 
titled Cruboore  of  the  BUl-IIook,  the  Fetches, 
and  J  olio  Doe.  They  combine  an  admirable 
picture  of  the  manners  and  superstitions  of 
the  Irish,  and  the  state  of  society,  with  weU- 
tokl  and  iutexestiug  narratives ;  and,  although 
they  are  avowedly  talcs  of  fiction,  many 
of  the  incidents  have  been  realized,  and  thest 
u  uo  instance  of  either  crime  or  virtue  relat- 
ed that  has  not  a  counterpart  in  Irish  bfetory. 
Many  of  the  characters,  which  are  admirably 
drawn,  have  all  the  fidelity  of  portraits,  and 
are  to  be  found  in  real  life,  whde  others  lay 
claim  to  great  originality,  and  are  painted  with 
a  vigorous  hand.  Tlic  author  is  a  nun  of  de- 
cided talent,  who  is  intimately  acquainted 
widi  Ireland  aud  the  Irish  character.  The 
first  tale  we  shall  notice  is  Crohoorc  of  the 
Bin-Hook. 

The  scene  of  this  tale  is  laid  in  Kil- 
kenny, at  die  commencement  of  whiteboy- 
ism,  and  the  author  give*  a  melancholy  pic- 
ture of  die  state  of  society  at  that  time,  wbea 
the  persecutions  of  the  1  toman  Catholics  bad 
made  them  consider  the  Protestants  as  their 
natural  enemies.  The  tale  commences  with 
an 


and  at  which  an  old  man 
Anthony  Dooling  aud  his  wife  Carta  (s»bo* 
wake  liny  were  keeping)  had  been  murdered, 
and  their  only  daughter,  Alley,  carried  away 
the  same  uigU.  Audiony,  or  Tony,  Dooling 
was  a  substantial  fanner,  kind-hearted  and 
hospitable,  but  of  a  violent  temper ;  the  ser- 
vants of  his  house  sat  with  the  family,  and, 
one  Christinas  eve,  Pierce  Shea,  who  courted 
Alley,  called  as  usual,  and  a  dance  w*» 
struck  up,  whde  Tony  indulged  in  a  can  J 
ale: — 

*  There  was  but  one  individual  present,  the 
quick  and  resolute  glance  of  whose  red  eye. 
as  it  shot  from  one  to  another  of  the  dancers, 
showed  no  sympathy  with  the  haj'py  swoe. 
This  was  a  young  man,  in  the  prime  of  life, 
as  to  yean,  but  with  little  else  of  the  charm 
of  youth  about  him.  An  exuberance  ef  bris- 
tling fiery-red  hair  stared  around  a  head  of 
unusual  size;  bis  knobby  forehead  projected 
much,  and  terminated  in  strongly-suarked 
sinuses,  widi  brows  of  bushy  dnekness,  the 
colour  of  las  hair  ;  bis  eyes  fell  far  into  their 
sockets,  and  his  cheek-bones  pushed  outpre- 
portionably  with  his  forehead,  so  that  the 
eyes  glared  as  from  a  recess ;  then  his  cheeks 
were  pale,  hollow,  and  retiring  ;  his  nose,  of 
the  old  Milesian  mould,  long,  broad-lacked, 
and  hooked ;  his  jaws  came  unusually  for- 
ward, which  caused  hb  teeth  to  start  out  from 
his  face ;  and  his  lips,  that,  without  much  ef- 
fort, never  closed  on  those  disagreeable  teeth, 
were  large,  flashy,  and  Woodless.  Use  upper 
u  common  ». 
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rri  beard,  just  changed  from  the  down  of 
roach  is  the  bnnlmess  of  manhood,  ami  as 
tvtumharen.  These  features,  all  large  to 
Ifaptfljiortkm,  conveyed,  along  with  the  un- 
;l«Mantness  deformity  inspires,  the  expri'S- 
^of  a  dwided^character;  and 

or  Mystery,  according  to  (he  observation  or 
taood  of  the  curious  observer.  Had  they, 
torther  svtth  the  enormous  hex),  bwi 
pUsed  on  the  shoulders  of  a  man  of  large 
■e,  they  would  not,  perhnps,  hare  created 
much  extraordinary  remark  ;  but  attached, 
» the  present  instance,  to  a  trunk  considera- 
bly under  the  height  of  even  men  of  low  sta- 

le^WnedWlth«,riral  ^,,,rOT^on  Pn>bij,bly 


cur.  On  one  occasion,  he  comes  nearly  up 
wfth  him,  plunges  into  a  river  after  Crohoore, 
and  owes  hi*  preservation  from  drowning  to 
the  very  man  he  was  in  quest  of.  At  another 
time,  while  in  pursuit  of  " 


EK5. 


tautened 

•M,  V>ine« 


iwned  to  another  cause  we  shall  have 
•ecanm  to  notice,  created,  among  but  rustic 
wmpec-rs,  a  feeling  of  dislike  and  dread  for 
tar  possessor ;  repelling  nil  freedom,  which,  j 
Vy  the  way,  he  did  not  teem  anxious  to  en- 


h^araee. 

•firing 


<  said  this  yonng  person  was  very 
it  should  l>e  added,  that  he 
1.  Across  his  shoul- 
vras  a  breadth  that 
j  tor  strength  than  proportion,  and 
h»  arras  were  lonfr,  and  of  Herculean  sinew ; 
•at  the  lower  part  of  the  figure,  hips,  thighs, 
•nd  legs,  bespoke  vigour  and  elasticity,  ra- 
*er  than  clumsiness,  and  it  was  kssMB  that, 
arancHookm;*  as  the  creature  might  be,  he 
woM  run,  leap,  or  wrestle,  with  a  swiftness 
matched  among  men 


•  was  Crohoorr?,  the  horo  of  the  tale, 
aarpening  a  rusty  bill-hook  on  a 
,  the  grating  of*  which  offended 
ftwy  Dooling.   lie  bade  him  leave  off,  and 
***  answered  by  sullen  looks.    Tony,  who 
rather  intoxicated,  called  Crahoore  marry 
^rry  names,  ordered  him  off  to.  bed,  MM 
".rock  him,  when  he  fell  down  and  cut  his 
W)  he  turned  round  his  ghastly  face  on 
ka  master,  and,  banging  the  door  after  him, 
room.    Pierce  had  promised  to  call 
**dy  and  conduct  Alley  to  church  next  morn- 
:  but,  on  entering  the  house,  found  Tony 
MdCtoth  I  tooling,  with  their  servants,  dead, 
sreltering  in  blood,  Alley  gone,  the 
Wl-hook  stained  with  human  gore,  and Cro- 
noore  ramin?.    The  murder  of  the  Dnoling* 
*ad  their  female  servant,  together  with  the 
^Mixtion  of  the  danghtrr,  were  at  once  fixed 
*n  Crohoore,  particularly  as  the  best  horse  in 
'■e  stall  was   miming.    The  neighbours, 
•to  had  always  regarded  Crohoore  as  some- 
^"•f  more  than  human,  and  under  the  pro- 
'wilon  of  fairies,  now  recollected  how  their 
had  died,  when  they  quarrelled  wfth 
b«a,  and  numberless  proofs  that  he  was— 

4  Rot  like  the  inhabitants  o'  the  earth, 
Aad  yet  was  onV 

nJoffilWI^b^nXl^ 

•  tcuwu  fuiey  jjoonnij,  ana  loageu  nersaieiy  in 

» fttwat  not  easily  discoverable.  Pierce  Shea, 

'W»  to  recover  the  giri  to  whom  he  was  be- 

rr9t(ied,  i\  well  as  to  avenge  the  murder  of 

parents,  labours  incessantly  to  discover 

to'WHk  who  had  carried  her  off,  in  the 

singular  incident*  oc- 


tfeti  W  hitpboySf  who  hntl  t>ccn  ri?* 
jetted  by  Alley  (whom  he  had  once  carried 
off,  until  rescued  by  Pierce  Shea),  and  pro- 
fessed a  false  friendship  for  his  rival,  a  man 
attempted  to  shoot  Pierce,  but  his  gun  snap- 
ped fire,  and  at  this  moment  the  assassin  re- 
ceived a  shot  in  the  arm. 

In  one  of  his  adventures.  Pierce  Shea 
thought  he  had  found  Crohoore;  but  it  was 
the  wrong  man,  and  he  earnestly  asked  par- 
don:— 

4  "  Dfc»  if  Mf>  V  said  the  astonished 
stranger. 

444  DicH-ot-mryu-ut h  +,"  answered  Pierce: 
scarce  able  to  articulate,  overcome  by  exer- 
tion, and  the  nervousness  that  generally  suc- 
ceeds the  sudden  excitation  of  hope  or  fear 
when  as  suddenly  disappointed. 

* "  Savin'  manners,  continued  the  man, 
"  will  ybu  let  a  body  be  askin'  you  the  name 
that's  on  you  ? — May  be  vou  d  be  Master 
Pierce  Sheaf 

•  "The  very  man,"  said  Pierce. 

444  Why,  then,  you're  only  the  very  man  I 
tuck  you  for,  an'  the  very  one  I  was  wishin' 
to  see,  into  the  bargain." 

•  "  Here  you  see  me,  then  ;  and  what  af- 
ter r 

'  "  I  hard  iv  your  story,  an'  could  make  a 
sort  iv  a  guess  to  what  you're  about.  I'm 
thinkin* ;  may  be  you're  not  huntin*  Cro- 
hoore-narbil-hoge  i  — 

4  "•Your  guess  is  as  true  as  the  daylight." 

' "  Musha,  then,  as  good  loock  ud  have 
id,  I  have  a  sort  of  a  notion  that  maybe  I'd 
l>e  the  very  boy  could  tell  you  where  to  find 
him." 

4  "  Where,  where  ?"  exclaimed  Pierce. 

•  *  An'  III  be  bould  to  say,  you'd  be  for 
offerin'  somethin  that  'ud  be  handsome,  for 
th£  news  *' 

• "  I'd  give  the  wide  world !" 
'  44  That's  a  good  dale,  if  it  was  youx's  to 
give." 

* "  Or  all  I  have  in  the  world  P 
1 "  An'  that's  a  purty  penny,  too,  by  all 
accounts  that  I  could  hear.  But,  somehow, 
myself,  ever  an'  always,  had  a  likin'  an'  love 
for  arogtithchite ;  J  an'  if  there  was  sich  a 
thing  as  a  guinca-orrh  §,  or  a  thing  that  a- 
way,  an'  il  wc  war  to  see  the  face  iv  id,  who 
knows. 

Pierce  ran  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  and 
drew  out  a  brace  of  guineas ;  bank-notes 
were  then  a  scarcity. 

4  44  Here,  then,  he  said,  44  and  now  yonr 
information,  quick  ;  oh,  quick,  quick,  and 
Heaven  bless  you?" 

4  "They're  the  right  sort,  to  a  sartainty," 
observed  the  man,  stooping  down,  jingling 
the  guineas  separately  on  a  flat-stone  r.ear 
Mm,  and  then  folding  them  np  in  a  dirty 
piece  of  paper,  t 1  misting  them  into  the  very 


bottom  of  his  breeches-pocket,  and,  with 
great  sobriety  of  face,  buttoning  them  up. 
At  last  he  thought  of  going  on. 

4  "Why,  then,  111  tell  vou  every  won! 
about  id.  You  must  know,'  Master  Fierce, 
myself  is  none  o'  you  common  counthry  spal- 
peens (not  for  to  say  so  by  way  of  disparage- 
ment o"  toe  country  where  I  was  bred  an' 
born) ;  but  I  knows  more  nor  a  dozen  o' 
them  cratures,  that  does  nothin'  only  dig  an* 
plough  from  year's  end  to  year's  end ;  I  have 
a  sort  of  a  call  to  the  law,  d'ye  tee  me,  an'  I 
goes  to  the  neighbours  wid  a  bit  o'  paper,  or 
maybe  a  bit  o'  calf-skhin,  just  as  the  thing 
happens  to  be ;"  winking  cunningly. 

4  We  may  venture  to  mention  here,  beg- 
ging pardon  for  the  digression,  that  in  all 
probability  it  was  a  happy  circumstance  for 
the  process-server,  that  Andy  Houloan  heard 
not  this  intelligence,  as,  from  his  cradle,  he 
mortally  hated  all  "bums*," and  might  have 
felt  little  repugnance  in  knocking  a  chip  from 
his  skull,  just  out  of  generi  * 
race. 

•"What  have  I  to  do  v,ith  t 


-  <Ood  save  you. 
f  •  God  and  mother  save  you.' 
|  'Money  de«  a.'      f,  « OoMen  guinea.* 


1 44  Why,  I'm  only  tettin'  you  into  id  fur 
to  lam  you  that  I'm  not  the  gourloch  to  be 
frightened  wid  your  sheeog  stories,  or  the 
likes,  an'  fur  that  raison,  to  the  ould  duoul 
myself  bobs  'em.  Well,  a-roorr.  I  over- 
hard  them  savin'  id.  that  had  a  good  rifflit  to 
know  all  about  id,  as  b<rw  there  was  a  lob  o' 
money  fur  the  man  that  'ud  lay  hould  o'  this 
Crohoore;  an'  so  I  went  here,  an'  axm' 
there,  an'  maybe  I  didn't  make  out  the  ups 
an"  downs  o'  the  tiling ;  hopin'  I'd  cum 
across  him  in  some  o'  my  thravtls  ;  an*  sure 
enough  I  have  him  cotched  this  loocky  an' 
blessed  morning." 

4  44  But  where  is  he,  man  7"  impatiently 
interrupted  Pierce  ;  44  what  do  you  keep  me 
here- for'" 

4  44  Och,  a-boochal.  there's  two  words  to  a 
bargain :  if  you  war  the  onuulfmtm  to  give 
your  money  beforehand,  that's  no  raison  in 
life  myself  ud  lie  over  soon  wid  my  speech." 

4  44  Rascal !  do  you  mean  to  trifle  with 
me!"  rejoined  Pierce,  clutching  his  pistol. 

*■ 44  He  pacable,  now,  a-vicn,"  said  the 
limb  of  the  law,  drawing  a  brace  of  them 
from  his  bosom ;  44  you  see,  if  you're  for  that 
work,  I'm  not  the  fool  to  venture  out  where 
rib-breakin,'  done  wid  a  sledge  is  often  our 
best  treatment ;  an'  so,  here's  mo  good  shots 
for  your  one;  but  where's  the  use o'  that  when 
we  "can  settle  the  matther  in  a  more  lawful 
manner.  Just  listen  to  me  I  was  goin'  to 
stbriki-  a  bit  of  a  bargain  wid  you  :  you  must 
as  good  as  take  your  bukc  oath — an'  its  put- 
tin  unheerd  of  thrust  in  you,  when  I  haven't 
the  buke  to  hand — but  I  hear  you  come  of  as 
honest  a  stock  as  myself — well,  you  must 
swear  that  every  skhiliing  o'  the  reward,  fur 
the  cribbin  o'  this  bouchal,  "ill  come  into  my 
pocket,  an'  no  other  body  as  mooch  as  sneeze 
at  ft." 

4  44  1  swear  by  my  father's  soul,  you  must 
get  every  farthing  of  it." 

4  44  See,  now ;  sure  that's  more  asy  nor  to 
waste  our  powtber  for  nothin' ;  an'  tell  me ; 
duv  you  see  no  sort  of  a  place  you'd  be  for 

•  4  Bailiffs.'  Co( 
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hiding  yourself  in,  supposin'  a  body 
tbuin'  you  ?" 

' "  Do  you  mean  the  cave?" 

'  Just  across  tbe  field  was  the  terrific-look- 
ing entrance  to  tbe  cave  of  Dunmore. 

4 "  That's  the  very  spot,  a-vidi ;  keep  your 
tongue  to  yourself;  keep  your  toe  in  your 
brogue ;  tell  no  livin'  sowl  -what  we're  about ; 
I'm  just  going  a  start  o'  the  road,  to  shuv 
this  to  a  neighbour,"  showing  a  latitat,  "an 
I'll  l>e  wid  you  again  while  you  can  shake 
yourself ;  stop  in  the  mouth  o'  die  cave,  an' 
watch  till  1  come ;  an'  I'm  the  divil's  rougue 
or  we'll  ketch  a  houtd  o'  the  bouchal,  plaise 
Cod." ' 

.Tuh  fellow  intimates  that  (Jrolioore  is  se- 
creted in  the  cave  of  Dunmore,  of  which  we 
liave  die  following  animated  description  : — 

'  The  cave  of  Dunmore  is  regarded  as  the 
great  natural  wonder  of  this  district;  so 
much  so,  that  travellers  come  out  of  their 
road  to  see  and  explore  it.  At  the  time 
of  our  narraiion,  it  was  believed  by  the  sur- 
rounding peasantry  to  be  the  residence  of 
every  description  of  supernatural  beings; 
nay,  to  this  day,  there  are  shrewd  notions  oo 
the  point ;  but,  at  a  remoter  one,  the  con- 
viction reigned  in  its  glory.  Here,  on  great 
occasions,  did  tlie  good  people  hold  their 
revels ;  and  it  was  also  tlie  chosen  abode  of 
the  Leprechauns,  or  fairy  mechanics,  who, 
from  all  quarters  of  the  island,  assembled  in 
it  (the  cavern  being  suspected  to  ramify, 
under  pound,  to  every  point  of  the  king- 
dom), lor  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  foot- 
gear tor  the  little  race  to  which  they  were 
appended  This  could  not  be  doubted,  as 
many  had  heard  die  din  of  their  hammers, 
and  caught  odd  glimpses  of  their  green  sher- 
keens,  or  of  their  caps  with  red  feathers  in 
lUem,  what  time  the  stars  grew  white  before 
the  sun.  it  was  the  dwelling,  too,  of  more 
horrid  sprites,  of  whose  nature  there  existed 
no  clear  notion,  but  who,  in  tlie  v  ery  dis- 
tant abodes  of  the  cavern,  roamed  nlong  the 
ofTbrink  of  a  little  subterranean  rivulet,  the 
boundary  of  their  daik  abode,  and  who  took 
vast  delight  in  extenninatii)^  any  unfortunate 
i  cing  fool-hardy  enough  to  cms  the  forbid- 
den stream,  and  so  encroach  on  their  charm- 
ed domain  ;  and  this  was  also  fully  shown 
by  the  splintered  human  bones  that  (really, 
however)  strewed  the  bed  of  the  rill.  Wild 
siirieks  were  oiu-n  heard  to  pierce  the  dark- 
ness through  the  gaping  mouth  of  the  ca- 
vern ;  but  ofb>ner  the  merry  fairy-laugh,  and 
the  small  fairy  music,  tingled  to  the  night 
breeze. 

4  The  absolute  physiognomy  of  the  place  j 
was  calculated  to  excite  superstitions  notions 
In  the  midst  of  a  level  field,  a  precipitate  in- 
clined plane  led  down  to  a  sudden  pit, 
across  which,  like  a  vast  blind  arch,  tlie  en- 
trance yawned,  about  eighty  feet  perpendi- 
cular, and  from  thirty  to  forty  wide ;  over- 
hung and  festooned  widi  ivy,  lichen,  bram- 
ble, and  a  variety  of  wild  shrubs,  and  te- 
nanted by  the  owl,  tlie  daw,  and  the  carrion 
crow,  that  made  rustling  and  screaming 
exit  into  the  daylight  as  soon  as  disturbed  by 
an  exploring  foot;  and  when,  all  at  once, 
you  stood  on  tlie  verge  of  the  descent,  and 
l<*'k«l  front  ihe  cheery  day  into  like  pitch 


darkness  of  this  gaping  orifice,  repelling 
and  chUling  the  curiosity  that  it  excited, — 
giving  a  promise  of  something  to  be  dis- 
covered, and  a  threat  to  the  discoverer, — 
suggesting  a  region  to  be  traversed  so  d  iffer- 
ent  from,  our  own  fair  familiar  world,  and  yet 
nameless  danger  to  be  incurred  in  tbe  pro- 
gress,— your  heart  must  have  been  either 
very  callous  or  very  bold,  and  imagina- 
tion entirely  a  blank,  if,  at  this  first  glance, 
you  fell  no  unusual  stir  within  you. 

'  After  entering  tlie  mouth  of  the  cavern, 
the  light  of  your  torches  showed  you  that  vast 
masses  of  rock  protruded  overhead,  ready,  at 
every  step,  to  crush,  and  held  in  their  place  as  if 
by  miracle  alone.  A  short  distance  on,  two 
separate  passages  branched  to  the  right  and 
to  die  left.  To  explore  the  one,  a  barrier  of 
steep  rocks,  made  dangerous  by  the  damp 
slime  that  covered  them,  should  be  scaled ; 
then  you  proceed  a'ong  a  way  of  consider- 
able length,  sometimes  obliged,  from  the 
lowness  of  the  heading,  to  stoop  on  hands 
and  knees,  still  over  slippery  rocks,  and  over 
deep  holes,  formed  by  the  constant  dripping 
of  the  roof;  till  at  last  you  suddenly  entered 
a  spacious  and  lofty  apartment,  known  by 
the  name  of  the  market-cross,  from  its  con- 
taining a  petrified  mass,  that  has  some  like- 
ness to  the  ancient  and  curious  structure  so 
called.  Indeed,  throughout  the  whole  cham- 
ber, the  awful  frolic  of  nature  bears  compa- 
rison with  art: — ranges  of  fluted  columns, 
that  seem  the  production  of  the  chisel,  only 
much  dilapidated  by  time,  rise  almost  at 
correct  distances  to  the  arching  roof;  by  the 
way,  having  necessarily  been  formed  by  pe- 
trifaction, drop  upon  drop,  it  is  astounding 
!»o  thick  of  the  incalculable  number  of  years 
consumed  in  the  process.  And  this  is  the 
regal  fairy-hall;  and  the  peasants  say,  that 
when  die  myriad  crystallizations  that  hang 
alvout,  arc,  ou  a  gala  evening,  illuminated, 
and  when  the  for-ever  falling  drops  sparkle 
in  the  fairy  light,  die  scene  becomes  too  daz- 
zling for  mortal  vision. 

'  The  other  passage  winds  an  equal  dis- 
tance, and  leads  to  the  subterranean  rill  that 
bubbles,  as  before  mentioned,  over  scraps  of 
human  bones ;  and  over  some  entire  ones, 
too,  we  having,  when  led  to  die  cavern  for 
scenic  illustration  of  die  facts  of  this  history, 
adventurously  plunged  our  hand  into  the  dear 
water,  and  taken  therefrom  a  tibia  of  unusual 
length  ;  and,  indeed,  the  fact  that  such  hu- 
man relics  are  there  to  be  seen,  almost  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  light  of  the  earth, 
must,  if  we  reject  die  peasant's  fine  supersti- 
tion, show  us  the  misery  of  some  former  time 
of  civil  conflict,  that  could  compel  any 
wretched  fugitive  to  seek,  in  the  recesses  and 
horrors  of  such  a  place,  just  as  much  pause 
as  might  serve  him  to  starve,  die,  and  rot.' 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  forcible 
picture  it  gives  of  the  miseries  of  some  of  the 
Irish,  from  the  oppressions  of  the  proctors, 
and  other  causes.  Pierce  is  introduced  by 
Doran  to  an  assemblage  of  Whiteboys;  it  is 
an  admirable  scene ;  we  have,  however,  only 
room  for  the  harangue  of  one  poor  wretch, 
Terence  Delany,  who  was  stripped  of  his  all, 
when  his  wife  was  on  her  death-tied.  A  pre- 
vious orator,  a  schoolmaster,  ha. I  spoken  of 


the  good  they  might  do,  when  the  poor  < 
ture,  driven  to  desperation  by  tut  wrong;, 
thus  addressed  die  meeting: — 

' "  Who  talks  of  the  good  we  can  do? — 
we  look  not  to  do  good ;  we  are  not  able  nor 
fit  to  do  good ;  we  only  want  oar  revenge ! — 
And  that,  while  we  axe  men,  and  have 
strong  hands,  and  broken  hearts,  and  1 
on  fire  with  the  memory  of  our  stmerii 
that  we  can  take.  Your  father,  young  m 
never  writhed  in  tbe  proctor's  gripe ;  he  has 
riches,  and  they  bring  peace  and  plenty,  so 
that  the  robber  s  visit  was  not  felt  or  heeded  ; 
but  look  at  me  1''— -With  the  Angers  of  one 
hand  he  pressed  violeody  his  sallow  and  wi- 
thered cheek,  and  with  tbe  other  tore  open 
tbe  scanty  vesture,  that,  leaving  him  unco- 
vered from  the  shoulders  to  tlie  ribs,  exhi- 
bited a  gaunt  skeleton  of  the  human  form— 
"  I  have  nothing  to  eat,  no  bouse  to  sleep 
in ;  my  starved  body  is  without  covering, 
and  those  I  loved,  and  that  loved  me,  the 
pulses  of  my  heart,  are  gone ;  how  400c  ? 
and  how  am  I  as  you  see  me? — Twelve 
months  asro  I  had  a  home,  and  covering,  tad 
food,  and  the  young  wife,  the  mother  of  my 
chddren,  with  me,  at  our  fire-side ;  but  the 
plunderer  eame  on  a  sudden  :  I  was  in  his 
debt  ;  he  has  a  public-house,  and  he  saw 
me  sitting  in  another  in  the  village ;  he  took 
my  cow,  and  he  took  my  horse;  be  took 
them  to  himself;  I  saw  them—end  may  all 
ill-luck  attend  his  ill-got  riches  1 — I  saw  iheei 
grazing  on  his  own  hinds ;  1  was  mad  ;  every 
thing  went  wrong  with  me ;  my  landlord 
came,  and  swept  the  walls  and  the  floor  of 
my  cabin  ;  my  wife  died  in  her  labour;— 
who  was  to  stand  up  for  me  ? — where  had  T 
a  frfcod,  or  a  great  one  to  help  me!— No 
one  ;  no  where  ;  diere  is  no  friend,  no  help, 
no  mercy,  no  law  for  tbe  poor  Irishman ;  he 
may  be  roblied  — stripped  —  insulted —  set 
mad— but  he  has  no  earthly  friend  but  him- 
self!"— 

'  The  wretch  sprung  from  his  seat,  sewed 
his  vessel,  and,  with  the  look  and  manner  of 
a  maniac,  indeed,  added — 

'"And  her*  let  every  mas  here  pledge 
me !  May  hit  heart  wither,  and  his  children 
and  name  perish  I— May  the  grass  grow  on 
his  hearth-stone,  and  no  kin  follow  his  corps* 
to  the  grave,  who  will  refuse  to  wreak  on  the 
hard-liearted  proctors  the  revenge  they  pro- 
voke by  the  sorrows  they  inflict !" 

In  a  moment  of  frenzy,  Pierce  took  the 
Whiteboy's  oadi,  and  was  appointed  by  Do- 
ran lieutenant  of  the  parish  of  Claras ;  nay, 
he  even  went  so  far  as  to  promise  to  attend 
them,  on  a  future  evening,  in  a  nocturnal  vi- 
sit to  Peery  Clancy,  the  tithe-proctor,  who 
had  so  cruelly  treated  Terence  Delany :  the 
proctor  is  visited,  carried  oft*,  buried  chin- 
deep  in  die  ground,  and  deprived  of  his  cars, 
Terence  Delany  is  ordered  to  be  the  sentinel, 
and  release  him  in  an  hour.  Terence  would 
have  killed  him,  had  not  Pierce  Shea  feared 
as  much,  and  returned  to  save  the  dthe -proc- 
tor, who  had  die  ingratitude  to  denounce 
Pierce  as  a  Whiteboy,  and  give  him  in  cus- 
tody. Pierce  and  Terence  are  rescued,  in 
their  way  to  prison,  by  a  party  who  are 
seemingly  conveying  a  corpse  to  church ;  the 


sergeant  of  the  party, 


,  however,  a 
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ujeiuasly ;  a  dreadful  content  ensues,  in 
wbtch  match  blood  a  sIimI,  but  the  peasants 
TenuJD  the  victors.  Terence  IX-lany  is, 
h  >»ever,  slam,  and  his  hut  prayers  are  forh:« 
mouer  and  children;  he 


n»y  be  told  that  he  died 
Wood  on  him.  and  this  cc 


;  begs  his  mother 


us,  it's  a  long  day  'till  we  cum  see  him  agin," 
said  a  third. 

4  "  In  throth,  Pecry,.  agra,  it's  little  right 
you  have  to  give  us  die  nccn-sha-ithig  ;*  fur 
your  mother's  people,  and  that's  on  reefs, 
that  are  all 


other  adventures,  1'ierce  accidentally 
meets  Alley,  who  refuses  to  accompany  him 
home,  and  even  appears  to  connive  at  his  I 
•more,  lie  is  soon  afterwards  tried  for 
vkiieboyism  at  Kilkenny,  and  condemned 
to  death ;  the  day  of  execution  arrives,,  and 
tie  wretched  man  is  led  to  the  scatfold ;  the 
i  ready  for  his  office,  and  all 
when  a  fcmilt,  ruslung  like 
i  the  crowd,  clasped  Pierce 
>  Alley  Doolmg.  While 
thty  were  taking,  as  they  thought,  a  last 
adieu,  a  reprieve  arrived. 

In  the  meantime,  Crohoore  is  captured, 
and  arraigned  for  the  murder  of  his  Lit.-  mas- 
ter aod-mistress ;  the  circumstantial  evidence 
appear*  so  complete,  that,  without  leaving 
:  box,  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty 
The  judge  is  proceeding  to 


Don't  be  spakin  to  our  cuseen  afther 
that  fashion ;  mysef  is  a'most  sure,  by  the 
pleasant  face  that's  on  him,  Ik  's  glad  in  the 
heart  to  have  us  undhcr  his  roof  this  blessed 
night."' 

The  two  other  talcs  we  must  reserve  for  a 
future  notice. 


whomhe recognises;  he  seizes 
and  denounces  him  as  one  of  the  mur- 
>  of  the  Doolwgs ;  and  the  accuiation 
u  supported  by  the  entrance  of  Mr.  B.,  a 
magistrate,  who  lias  a  warrant  for  his  ap- 
prehension: this  was  lihia  Doran  in  dis- 
guise. We  now  reach  the  tclaarusemrtit. 
Crohoore  proves  to  have  been  the  son  of 
Tony  and  Cauth  Dooling,  who,  when  a 
child,  had  been  stolen  by  Dory  Shea,  aunt  to 
i'terce,  and  ber  own  dead  child  substituted 
ia  ia  stead.  It  appears,  that  Rhia  Doran 
and  one  Lyndon,  a  Dutcher,  had  committed 
ti*e  murder,  ami  carried  off  Alley,  who  was 
rescued  by  Crohoore ;  that  the  latter  had 
alio  been  die  means  of  saving  Pierce  Shea's 
life,  by  taking  a  letter  to  Mr.  B  ,  the  magis- 
f.ittate  who  interfered  in  his  behalf.  Pierce 
-•1  t'rjW-v  are  pardoned ;  die  former  i< 
raarried  to  Altey,  and  the  real 


t  11 
i  iii- 


Such  is  the  tale  of  Crohoore,  which 
"ill  be  seen,  possesses  in  tease  interest, 

>  some  of  the  incidents  may  seem, 
i  of  the  graver  scenes  are  relieved  by  spe- 
nt of  genuine  Irish  humour,  as  well  as 
Irish  brogue  ;  the  latter  almost  to  a  fault,  as 
raanyof  the  phrases  require  notes  to  explain 
tiiero,  and  note*  in  a  novel  sadly  iuterrupt 

is  a  c>od  specimen  of  satirical 
They  had  just  dragged  him  from 
'  the  bed  from  which  he  lia  I  just  risen. 
' "  Arragh,  then,  crawl  back  wid  yourself, 
here*  my.  end  bouchall,"  said  one  of  the  men, 
as  he  dragged  him  by  the  legs  into  the  mid- 
dle of  the  room. 
*mM1m\  it  i  bunun'  shame,"  cried 
"  to  see  a  rejponshiblc,  well-doio' 
■  to  hide  yourself  like 
s.  ckree-chraw-tha,  afther  we  comin'  so  far  to 


Memoirs  and  RccoUixtiom  of  C.ntnt  Srgitr, 
Ambassador from  France  to  the  Courts  of 
Russia  and  Prussia,  4c.  *r.  Written  by 
Himself.  8vo.  pp.  442.  London,  1825. 
( 'olbum. 

Wr  have  always  beeo  of  opinion  that  any 
gentleman  who  has  lived  long  in  the  world, 
and  has  been  at  all  attentive  to  the  events  he 


Joseph  II. 
leoo,  etc. 


resting  volume ;  but  tlie  man 
die  last  half  century  or  more,  and  lias  not 
only  witnessed  but  mixed  in  the  various  and 
striking  scenes  which  the  world  has  presented 
in  that  period,  has  au  advantage  which  rarely 
belonged  to  nnv  individual  in  former  ages. 
Such  a  person  is  Count  Segur,  who  has  been 
engaged  in  intercourse  of  affairs  and  society 
Catherine  II.  Frederick  the  Great, 
Washington,  Kosciusko,  Napo- 
Chance,  he  says,  has  also  made 
him  '  successively  a  colonel,  a  general  officer, 
a  traveller,  a  navigator,  a  courtier,  the  son  of 
a  minister,  an  ambassador,  a  negotiator,  a 
prisoner,  an  agriculturist,  a  soldier,  an  elector, 
a  poet,  a  dramatic  author,  a  contributor  to 
newspapers,   an  essayist,  an   historian,  a 
deputy,  a  counsellor  of  state,  a  senator,  an 
academician,  and  a  peer  of  France.'  Chance, 
the  existence  of  which  some  person*  deny, 
has,  it  will  be  seen,  done  a  great  deal  for 
Count  Segur;  but  we  presume  it  made  him 
the  sen  of  a  minister  before  he  was  either 
colonel  or  a  general  officer.    But  no  matter ; 
the  count,  in  thee  several  situations,  had 
certainly  a  good  opportunity  of  seeing  life, 
and,  not  being  deficient  in  tilents,  as  may  be 
inferred  from  die  Caleb-tiuotern-like  offices 
he  filled,  he  is  enabled  to  furnish  an  interesting 
volume  of  his  Recollections. 

s  rather  was  a  brave  officer, 
XVI.  raised  to  the  situation  of 


just  observation*,  and  not  an  unfrcqucn 
touch  of  Frenolr  bombast,  gasconade,  andr 
sentiment.  The  count  also  gives  some  inte- 
resting notices  of  the  individuals  with  whom 
be  mixed,  as  well  as  the  events  which  he 
We  shall  not  attempt  a  nar- 
of  the  life  of  M.  Segur,  who  entered 
the  army  at  an  early  age,  and  fought  a  duel 
with  an  officer  who  picked  a  quarrel  with 
him  for  unintentionally  throwing  his  bat  off 
a  seat  in  the  theatre  at  Lisle.  Soon  after,  we 
find  another  duel  fixed  between  our  author 
and  Prince  Nassau,  in  Paris,  for  some  words 
which  passed  at  the  table  of  a  friend,  an  i 
which  the  prince  had  forgotten  next  rooming, 
when  M.  Segur  and  Viscount  Noailles  ended 
on  him.  The  anecdote  is  curious  as  a  pictnm 
of  the  manners  of  the  time,  and  we  give  it  iir 
the  words  of  our  author  t— - 

1  Viscount  Noailles  cdled  upon  m*  the  next 
morning,  at  half  after  six,  to  accompany  me 
to  Prince  de  Nassau. 

'  When  we  arrived  at  his  houw,  every  one 
iu  it  was  asleep,  master  and  servants;  and  it 
wan  not  without  difficulty  that  we  succeeded- 
in  awaking  the  porter,  obtaining  admission, 
and  reaching  die  chamber  of  the  prince,  who 


to  see  you.    Foch  upon  you !  to 
sarre  your  own  cousins  in  sich  a  way,  in 
yonr  own  hoivJC.** 
"Maltha,  became  he  doe*  hi  shabfef  If 


war  in  1 780 ;  and,  diree  years  after- 
wards, the  same  monarch  created  nun  mat- 
erial de  France.  He  died  in  the  year  1P.01. 
Chance,  as  we  have  seen,  made  our  author 
the  son  of  this  gentleman,  who  was,  says  his 
son,  *  powerful,  and  never  committed  a  sinp.le  1 
act  of  injustice,  the  victim  of  oppression,  and  ^ 
preaerved-thc  same  attachment  for  hiscountry ; 
a  good  father,  a  -kind  husband,  a  skilful 

wise,  and  an  excellent  cititetv.' 

Count  Segur  was  bom  in  1753,  and  lives, 
as  we  have  seen,  to  write  his  memoirs  in  a  ] 
very  agreeable  sjossippintr.  manner,  though  j 
his  pages  are  frequently  intermingled  with 


•  «  Not  at  heme. 


started  from  his  sleep  as  we  abruptly  i 
his  apartment. 

'  He  had  lost  all  recollection  of  what  had" 
occurred  die  preceding  day  ;  every  trace  of 
it  had  vanished  with  the  fumes  of  the  clvim- 
paign  he  had  drunk.  "To  what  accident,  gen- 
demen,"  said  he,  "  am  1  to  ascribe  this  very 
early  visit  ?*'  "  You  must  know,"  I  replied, 
"  since  it  was  yourself  who  so  desired  it." 
"  The  devil  tike  me,"  said  he,  "if  1  know  a 
word  about  it." 

4 1  was,  therefore,  compiled  to  remind 
him,  in  a  few  words,  of  his  unbecoming  be- 
haviour. "  You  are  perfectly  right,"  he  then 
said,  "  I  behaved  like  a  madman,  the  v.ine 
had  disturbed  my  head  ;  but  you  must  think 
no  more  about  it;  and,  as  Viscount  No-ulb  * 
is  here,  1  declare,  in  his  presence,  that  I  am 
yonr  servant,  and  your  friend,  and  that  I  had 
no  intention  to  offer  you  the  smartest  offente." 

'  "  All  that  is  very  well,"  I  replied  in  my 
turn,  but  it  is  mentioned  too  late ;  1  should 
have  been  delighted  to  receive  from  you, 
yesterday,  such  an  acknowledgment;  but 
the  twenty  persons  with  whom  we  dined  are 
not  now  present  to  hear  it;  it-is,  therefore, 
no  longer  sufficient.'' 

'  "  It  is  most  tree,"  added  he,  "  you  arc 
right  again:  let  us  fight;  bnt  pray  let  no 
animosity  enter  into  die  affair ;  let  it  be 
merely  a  sacrifice  that  we  make  to  prejudice, 
and  to  a  point  of  honour."  I  pressed  his 
hand  in  a  friendly  manner,  and  he  rose. 

'  He  proposed  that  we  should  breakfast ; 
but.  wheu  I  replied  that  I  should  prefer  br-al  - 
'wtkig  after  die  affair  should  be  decided,  he 
appeared  somewhat  piqued,  and  said,  "  The 
answer  is  tolerably  premmptuous,  I  think ; 
we  shall  see  which  of  us  will  he  able  to  break- 
fast after  the  affair." 

•  As  soon  as  he  was  dressed  we  went  out, 
and  I  inquired  where  he  proposed  to  go. 
"  Oh,"  said  he,  "  I  have,  not  far  from  here, 
a  very  convenient  spot  for  diis  kind  of  exer- 
cise," to  which  I  replied,  that  it  was  easy  to 
see  he  was  accustomed  to  the  business. 
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'  Stopping  then,  I  observed  to  him,  that  I 
was  accompanied  by  my 
he  had  none,  which  was  contrary  to 
"Good:"  saidhe."Noailles 
friend,  and  a  man  of  honour  ;  I  appoint  him 
a*  my  second,  also :  he  is  well  worth  two." 

1  We  walked  on  till  we  came  into  a  narrow 
lane,  between  two  garden  walls,  when  each 
of  us,  in  a  moment,  took  off  his  coat  and 
waistcoat,  and  placed  himself  on  the  defen- 
sive. Our  blades  were  scarcely  crossed,  when, 
casting  his  eyes  upon  a  large  knot  of  pink 
riband  appended  to  the  hill  of  my  sword, 
he  cried,  "Thai,  I  suppose,  is  a  recent  favour 
from  somo  fair  one;  l_am  afraid  it  portends 
you  success."  "  That  we  shall  presently 
see,"  I  replied ;  upon  which  we  commenced 
a  vigorous  attack. 

'  The  prince  fought  like  no  other  man  :  he 
srved  none  of  the  rules  of  fencing,  but, 
being  remarkable  for  strength  and  agility,  he, 
at  one  moment,  darted  forward  upon  hts  ad- 
versary with  the  rapidity  of  a  deer,  and,  at 
the  next,  retired  from  him  with  the  same 
celerity ;  so  that  it  was  equally  difficult  either 
to  parry  his  rapid  strokes,  or  to  reach  him  in 
his  sudden  retreat. 

1  By  tills  method,  which  surprised  me  not 
a  little,  he  had  been  successful  in  almost 
ever)-  affair  of  the  kind,  in  which  his  impetuo- 
sity had  involved  him ;  and,  notwidistanding 
my  vigilance  and  coolness,  he  several  times 
pierced  my  shirt,  though,  fortunately,  without 
touching  me,  whdst  I  was  vainly  stretching 
myself  forward  to  reach  him  in  my  turn. 

'  After  a  few  seconds,  however,  my  sword 
scratched  his  hand,  and  the  blood  flowed, 
upon  which  I  inquired  if  he  was  satisfied, 
and  disposed  to  leave  matters  as  they  were. 
"  Satisfied  I"  said  he  eagerly,  "  I  was,  a  short 
time  ago,  but  am  far  from  being  so  now ;  let 
us  go  on." 

'  We  then  continued.  His  blade,  too  im- 
petuously urged,  missed  its  aim,  and  passed 
my  body  several  times,  when,  at  length,  mine 
took  effect  on  Ids  arm,  and  broke,  at  the 
moment  I  was  about  parrying  a  thrust  he 
made  at  me  in  return.  "There!"  said  I, 
"  now  \vc  must  send  for  another  sword." 

' "  You  are  both  stark  mad,"  cried  Viscount 
Noaillra;  "for  a  hasty  expression,  not  inju- 
riously offensive,  surely  a  couple  of  wounds 
anil  a  broken  sword  may  suffice.  I  vow  that 
the  first  man  of  you  that  refuses  to  desist  shall 
have  to  do  with  me." 

*  We  laughed  at  this  sally.  "  Upon  mv 
word,"  said  Nassau,  he  is  right,  and  I  feel 
it  the  more  sensibly  as  my  hand  begins  to 
refuse  its  office."  Well,"  said  I,  "  shall 
we  embrace,  and  consider  the  thing  as 
settled  ?"  "  Wuh  all  my  heart,"  replied  he, 
"  on  condition  that  we  engage,  upon  honour, 
happen  what  may,  never  to  fight  each  other 

life."    We  then 
terminated.' 

Our  author  speaks  in  high  terms  of  die 
Marquis  de  la  Fayette,  whom  he  was  pre- 
vented from  accompanying  to  America,  to 


expressions  reflecting  upon  France. 

As  the  champion  of  French  honour,  La  Fay- 
ette sent  a  challenge  to  the  earl,  and  defied 
him  to  single  combat.  Lord  Carlisle  replied 
with  much  discretion,  and  refused  the  invita- 
tion,, observing:  "That  die  quarrels  of  na- 
tions would  give  birth  to  too  much  disorder, 
if  tiiey  were  allowed  to  excite  individual  ani- 
mosities." ' 

It  was  Count  de  Lauraguais  who  first 
exhibited  in  die  eyes  of  the  Parisians  a 
horse-race,  with  English  horses  and  English 
jockeys,  in  the  plain  Des  Sablons.  Count 
Segur  was  a  great  admirer  of  Voltaire,  who 
was  a  visitor  at  his  father's  house,  and  often 
consoled  his  mother  (a  lady  of  distinguished 
talents)  in  her  last  illness.  Count  Segur 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  return  of 
this  extraordinary  man  to  Pari* : — 

'  The  French  academy,  in  the  midst  of 
which  he  appeared,  rose  in  a  body  and  ad- 
vanced towards  him  as  he  entered,  and,  after 
a  public  homage,  never  accorded  to  any 
prince,  this  sovereign  of  letters  presided  over 
the  literary  senate  of  France,  over  die  assem- 
blage of  all  those  varied  departments  of  talent, 
in  each  of  which  his  genius  had  exhibited 
masterpieces  to  the  world. 

1  Returning  to  his  residence,  which  ap- 
peared to  have  been  transformed  into  a  palace 
by  lm  presence,  he  took  his  seat  amidst  a 
sort  ol  council  composed  of  philosophers, 
and  all  die  boldest  and  most  celebrated 
writers  of  the  age ;  his  courtiers  were  the 
most  distinguished  men  of  all  classes,  the 
most  celebrated  foreigners  of  every  country. 

'  Guards  alone  appeared  wanting  to  com- 
plete this  kind  of  royalty,  and,  indeed,  he 
almost  stood  uv  need  of  Uiem  to  secure  him- 
self against  die  eagerness  of  the  crowds, 
gathering  on  all  sides  to  behold  him,  besieging 
his  door,  surrounding  him  as  he  went  forth, 
and  hardly  allowing  room  for  bis  horses  to 
pass  along. 

•  His  coronation  took  place  at  the  palace 
of  the  Tuileries  in  the  hall  of  the  Theatre 
Frnnrais ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  convey  an 
idea  of  the  extravagant  joy  with  which  the 
illustrious  old  man  was  received  by  a  public 
diat  filled  all  the  seats,  the  boxes,  the  galleries, 
and  all  the  outlets  of  the  place.  At  no  time 
did  the  gratitude  of  a  nation  burst  forth  with 
more  lively  marks  of  rapnire. 

4  Never  shall  I  former  that  scene;  and  I 
cannot  conceive  how  Voltaire  was  enabled  to 
summon  sufficient  strength  to  bear  it.  The 
moment  he  appeared,  Rrizard,  the  actor, 
placed  upon  his  brows  a  laurel  crown,  which 
he  instandy  attempted  to  remove,  but  which 
die  people  with  loud  cries  entreated  him  to 
In  the  midst  of  the 
die  titles  of  all 


h  justice,  in  speaking 
of  Irene,  "  never  was 


feelings 
served* 

of  the  representation  of  Irene, 
there  a  piece  worse  played,  more 
or  that  attracted  less  attention." 

'  It  was  no  sooner  over,  than  Voltaire's 
bust  was  placed  in  the  front  of  the  scene ;  the 
different  actors  in  the  tragedy  gathered  round 
it,  dressed  in  the  costume  of  their  parts,  at- 
tended by  the  guards  who  had  appeared  in 
the  play,  and  by  a  crowd  of  spectators,  who 
had  contrived  to  gam  admittance  to  the  stage ; 

actor  who  approached  to  crowrfthe  bust  of 
diis  undaunted  foe  to  superstition  was  dressed 
in  the  monkish  habit,  that  of  Leonce,  a  cha- 
racter of  the  piece/ 

Count  Segur  says  Voltaire  terminated  his 
life  with  apparent  indifference ;  and  he  adds — 

*  Those  who  had  not  been  able  to  oppose 
his  triumph  refused  him  a  resting-place 
amidst  the  tombs  of  the  Parisians.   One  of 


carried  off  his  coipse,  and  had  it  speedily 
interred  in  the  Abbey  de  ScetUeres,  before 
the  curate  of  the  place  had  received  notice  of 
die  order  to  refuse  him  burial,  an  order  whkh 
arrived  just  three  hours  too  late.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  zeal  of  this  friend,  the  remains 
of  one  of  our  roost  distinguished  men,  of  one 
whose  reputation  had  spread  throughout  the 
world,  would  have  been  left  without  a  few 
feet  of  earth  to  cover  them.' 

Count  Segur's  work  is,  though  very  meor- 
recdy  printed,  worthy  of  a  second  notice,  and 
that  it  shall  have  in  our  next. 


'  Long  after  the  curtain  had  been  drawn 
up,  it  was  impossible  for  the  representation  to 
go  on :  each  individual  in  the  theatre  was  too 
much  occupied  in  contemplating  Voltaire, 
ami  in  offering  him  the  liveliest  homage;  in 
fact,  each  spectator  was  himself  too  much  an 


assist  in  the  revolutionary  war.  During  this  actor  to  attend  to  the  actors  on  the  stage 
war,—  •  Even  when  die  general  weariness 


jThe  Earl  of  Carlisle  had  published 


The  Three  Brothers;  or,  the  Travel*  and  Ad- 
ventures of  Sir  Anthony,  Sir  Ri>hrrt,  trod 
Sir  Thomas  Shrrtey,  in  Persia,  Russia, 
Turkey,  Sp«in,  lee. ;  tvith  Portraits.  Post 
8vo.  pp.  204.  London,  1825.  Hurst, 
and  Co. 

The  present  age  is  distinguished,  among other 
things,  for  an  attention  to  neglected  literature. 
Mr.  Ellis,  in  his  excellent  collection  of  His- 
torical Letters,  has  led  the  way  in  giving  to 
the  public  treasures  which  remained  in  tna* 
nuscript  at  the  British  Mnsenm ;  and  we 
trust  he  will  not  rest  with  the  three  volumes 
he  has  given  us,  but  continue  his  labours. 
To  the  Retrospective  Review  the  public  b 
jjso  liiutuicu,  lor  .1  nrsi  or  rent  weu  uiijiwh* 
ance  with  several  curious  and  interesting 
works  in  early  English  literature;  to  ray 
nothing  of  the  Restituta  of  Sir  Egerton 
Brydges,  and  the  collections  of  old  poetry 
that  have  been  published. 

Teonge's  Journal  is  another  recentinstance, 
and  the  work  now  before  us  is  a  laudable 
attempt  to  make  us  acquainted  with  the  lives 
and  writings  of  three  individuals,  who  were 
distinguished  in  their  day  and  generation. 
The  three  Shirieys,  or  Sherlcys,  were  all  tra- 
vellers, at  a  time  when  Englishmen  remained 
more  at  home  than  in  the  present  day,  and 
when  the  sovereigns  exercised  an  arbitrary 
or  summary  power  of  calling  their  subject' 
home,  or  prohibiting  their  going  abroad,  at 
their  will  and  pleasure.  The  travels  of  the 
Sherlcys  arc  but  little  known,  some  of  them 
being  only  to  be  found  in  manuscript,  and 
"over  die  collections  of  Hak- 
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before  us  has 
lew  it  (teat  pains  in  collecting  these  seat- 
'•yH  memoirs  and  narratii  •  .  ami  forming 
I'ra  into  a  connevted  and  entertaining  «v 
lm :  indeed,  it  could  scarcely  be  otherwise, 
for  perhaps  no  three  persons  of  one  family 
vm  experienced  adventures  at  once  so  tin- 
i  and  so  interesting  as  die  Sherteys'. 

He  served  in  the 
I  m  Flanders,  and  was  at  the  battle  ef 
/.Mpben,  in  1586.  He  afterwarls  accom- 
Faraed  the  Karl  of  F-siex,  with  4,000  men,  to 
wit  the  Kim;  of  France,  against  the  eon- 
tViHites  of  the  I  .eague.  As  a  reward  for 
iMsarrices,  Henry  IV.  of  France  bestowed 
t:*  o«der  of  St.  Michael  upon  him,  to  the 
swt  displeasure  of  Queen  F.lixabeth,  who 


t»  fcfiow  the  pipe  of  a  strange  shepherd.' 
So-  John  Flickering  and  Lord  Btickhnrst 
*tre  ordered  to  investigate  the  business,  and, 
iltaoojh  Sir  Anthony  showed  how  the  ho- 
*«r  had  been  thrust  upon  him,  yet  ther 
(xinHmtted  him  close  prisoner  to  the  Fleet, 
satit  her  majestv  should  otherwise  com- 
iwad.  How  long  he  remained  in  prison  is 
sokoown,  but  he  was  deprived  of  the  honours 
H«ry  |V.  had  bestowed  on  him. 

la  15W,  Sir  Anthony  Sherley  wont  on  a 
ravage  to  St.  J  ago,  Dominica,  Margucrita, 
»Wmjr  the  coast  of  Terra  Firma.  In  1  59E>, 
Sad  him  sent  on  a  mission  to  Persia,  in 
r~ri.tr  to  endeavour  to  prevail  on  the  King  of 
ffrua  to  anile  with  the  Christian  princes 
».T«*t  the  Tnrks ;  and,  secondly,  to  establish 
i  commercial  intercourse  between  this  coun- 
try aal  the  Bast.    In  the  course  of  the  roy- 
s  pa* sender  in  the  ship,  using  some  dis- 
nwefol  words  against  the  late  Queen  Mary, 
Si'  Anthony  '  caused  one  of  his  meanest  sort 
of  iaeh  to  give  hire  the  bastinado,  which  he 
<M  wry  soundly.'   On  the  arrival  at  Can- 
da.  Sir  Anthony  says  :— 

'  There  we  were  royally  used,  but  especi- 
ally by  one  of  the  governors,  which  was  a 
'"Wf ;  for  there  are  two  governors,  the  one  a 
<lr*ek,  the  other  an  Italian.   The  city  of 
'  aodia    a  town  of  garrison,  which  hath  to 
nnmber  of  one  thousand  five  hundred  *o|- 
"l«m  continually  there  ;  this  governor,  being 
a  (jfeek.  caused  four  proclamations  to  lie 
nvte,  which  was,  that  we  should  have  free 
liberty,  both  day  and  night,  to  pass  imietly 
t-ietr  court  of  guard  and  sentinels,  without 
««y  let,  which  was  a  very  great  favour :  we 
»*re  kindly  used  amongit  the  citizens,  but 
"penally  by  the  gentlewomen,  who  often- 
'1Ta**s  did  make  us  banquet-  in  their  gardens, 
:  and  dam  iug     Thrv  inn  ssflj)  |„ 
Greeks,  for  in  the  evenings, 
"vnaawly  after  tlw-y  leaw  work,  they  will 
'''ice  op  and  down  the  streets,  liotli  men  and 
u'>neA.    There  doth  stand  to  this  boar, 
•'^sit  half  a  mile  from  the  city,  the  chapel 
St  Paul  did  preach  in,  mid  it  is  called 
'  Urn  hoar  St.  Paul's  Ohipel,  being  held  hi 

was  adxised  to 


Sir  Anthony  and  his  parry,  '  which  he 

saved  them. 
In  Turker,  they  endured  '  many  stripes  with 
patience/  because  there  was  a  law  in  Turkey, 
that 4  if  a  Christian  do  strike  a  Turk,  he  must 
either  turn  Turk  or  lose  his  right  arm.'  In 
journeying  from  Antioch  to  Aleppo, — 

'  After  we  had  passed  two  days'  journey, 
t'»e  captain  of  our  convoy  told  Sir  Anthony, 
that  we  must  hire  sixteen  men  more  forth  of 
a  village  where  we  passed,  because  he  did 
fear  the  nevt  day  we  should  meet  with  those 
banditti.  Sir  Anthony  demanded  what  he 
must  have  to  give  them ;  he  said,  no  less  than 
six  crowns ;  when  he  had  received  the  money 
he  went  into  the  town,  and  returned  asrain  in 
half  an  hour,  bringing  with  him  only  one 
man.  Sir  Anthony  asking  him  where  those 
men  were, 44  Why,"  quoth  the  Turk,  44  here 
they  be  all  in  this  one;  for  this  man  hath 

and 
therefore, 
pay- 
ment." Sir  Anthony,  being  a  little  moved 
to  see  their  base  fashions,  answered,  that  he 
had  of  bis  own  company  which  would  mnke 
a  boy  of  a  far  better  man  than  he  was  :  yet, 
arming  himself  with  patience,  was  contented 
to  let  his  man  depart  from  him  in  that  sort, 
for  (ear  of  worse  inconvenience.  At  the  sixth 
day'*  end,  we  came  safe  to  Aleppo,  where  we 
were  kindly  received  by  one  Mr  Colthurst, 
then  being  consul  for  the  English  merchants, 
and  also  of  the  merchants  themselves,  who 


this  way  our  men 


fought  with  sixteen  men,  alt  at  one  time, 
hath  given  them  the  overthrow;  then 
ever  since  he  hath  had  sixteen  men  s 


lodged  us  in  their  houses,  and  furnished  us 
with  such  things  as  we  did  want ;  but  the 
Turks  did  use  us  somewhat  ill,  for  we  could 
not  walk  in  the  streets  but  they  would  buffet 
us,  and  use  us  very  vilely,  except  we  had  a 
Janisary  with  us ;  for  it  is  the  fashion  there, 
that  all  strangers  have  commonly  a  Janisary 
in  their  house  with  them  for  their  safety. 
One  day  it  was  my  hap  to  walk  alone  in  the 
streets,  where,  to  my  hard  fortune,  I  met  with 
a  Turk,  a  gallant  man  he  seemed  to  be  by  his 
habit,  and  saluting  me  in  this  manner ; — took 
me  fast  by  one  of  the  ears  with  his  hand,  and 
so  did  lead  ine  up  and  down  the  streets  ;  and 
if  I  did  chance  to  look  sour  upon  him,  he 
would  give  me  such  a  ring,  that  I  did  think 
verily  be  would  have  pulled  off  my  ear ;  and 
this  he  continued  with  roe  for  the  space  of 
one  hour,  with  much  company  following  me, 
some  throwing  stones  at  me,  and  some  spit 
ting  on  me ;  so,  at  the  last,  he  let  me  go,  and, 
because  I  would  not  laugh  at  my  departure 
from  him,  he  gave  me  suc!i  a  blow  with  a 
staff,  that  did  str.ke  me  to  the  ground.  So, 
returning  home  to  the  consul's  house,  the  con- 
sul's Janisary  seeing  mo  all  bloody,  asked  me 
how  I  came  hurt ;  I  told  him  the  manner  of 
it :  lie  presently,  in  a  rage,  did  take  his  staff 
in  his  hand,  and  bade  roc  go  with  hint,  and 
show  him  the  Turk  that  hail  used  me  so.  In 
a  small  time  we  found  him  sitting  with  his 
father  and  other  gentlemen ;  so  I  did  show 
the  Janisary  which  was  he;  who  ran  fieieelv 
to  him,  and  threw  him  on  his  hack,  giving 
him  twenty  blows  on  his  legs  and  his  feet,  so 
that  he  was  not  aide  to  go  or  stand  :  he  was 
clothi«d  in  a  cloth  of  gold  under  Ciat,  and  a 
crimson  velvet  gown,  but  his  gay  clothes 
could  not  save  htm  fiom  die  fierceness  of  the 


In  tm 
Turks,'  Sir 
atrocities 

'  They  will,'  he  says,  4  also,  in  the  night 

time,  in  their  cities,  where  many  Christians 

do  inhabit,  if  they  think  them  to  be  rich  [do 

thus] — you  shall  have  two  or  three  Turks 

tike  a  Jew  and  kill  him,  and  leave  him  lying 

at  the  door  of  a  Christian's  house,  and  there 

watch  until  it  lie  day ;  then  will  they  call  an 

and  show  him  the  speefctele,  and 

they  saw  the  Christian  kill  him ;  so 

they  will  make  an  avenge  on  him,  as  they 

call  it ;  then  must  he  either  turn  Turk  or  be 

hanged,  and  lose  all  his  goods  and  money : 

and  such  like  tricks  do  they  use  to  plague 

the  Christians  with.    As  for  their  churches, 

they  be  very  fair,  and  have  high  steeples,  but 

no  bells  in  them  ;  but  four  times  in  the  day 

they  have  a  man  that  goeth  up  into  the  top 

_r  ,i  -  -_j  ..„..  ,  l.  ■ , i      ■- ...si 

oi  uie  sieepie,  ana  singetn  out  wnn  a  loud 

voice,  that  you  may  hear  him  all  the  town 
over,  and  biddeth  them  remember  Mahomet'* 
laws,  which  he  left  them.  They  have  in  tlieir 
church-yards,  for  the  most  part,  a  fountain  of 
water,  covered  over  the  head  with  a  little 
house,  which  hath  a  petition,  the  one  half  for 
men,  the  other  for  the  women ;  where  they 
use,  before  they  go  to  church  to  their  prayer, 
both  men  aftT!  women,  to  wash  the  crowns  of 
their  heads,  and  hands  and  aims  up  to  their 
elbows,  and  tlieir  feet  and  their  privy  mem- 
bers. They  have  Mahomet's  laws  writ  in 
great  rolls  of  parchment  which  tlieir  priests 
do  carry  two  or  three  days  in  the  week 
through  the  streets,  and  dhe  carrying  a  basoo 
before  them,  where  the  people  will  throw 
money  into  it ;  which  money,  as  they  say, 
doth  repair  their  churches,  and  buy  oil  for 
their  lamps.  Their  sabbath  is  on  Friday, 
which,  in  times  past  they  had  lost  and,  find- 
ing it  out  again,  do  usually,  on  the  Thursday 
night,  hang  lamps  round  about  their  steeples, 
to  put  people  in  remembrance  of  their  sab- 
bath, that  they  might  not  lose  it  again.  They 
have  a  certain  kind  of  drink  which  they  call 
coffee :  it  is  made  of  an  Italian  seed ;  they 
drink  it  extreme  hot;  it  is  nothing  tooth- 
some, nor  hath  any  good  smell,  but  it  is  very 
wholesome.  As  in  England,  we  use  to  go 
to  the  tavern,  to  pass  away  die  time  in  friend- 
ly meeting,  so  they  have  very  fair  houses 
where  tSis  coffee  is  sold ;  thither  gentlemen 
and  gallants  resort  daily,  where  the  owners 
of  these  houses  do  keep  young  boys :  in  some 
houses  they  have  a  doten,  some  more,  some 
less ;  they  keep  them  very  gallant  in  apparel : 
these  Imys  an«  called  hard  ashes ;  which  they 
do  use  in  their  beastly  manner,  instead  of 
women,  for  all  the  summer  time  they  keep 
their  women  very  dose  in  their  houses,  and 
have  the  use  of  boys.  You  shall  also  see 
Christians  sold  in  their  markets,  both  men 
and  women  and  children,  like  as  they  were 
sheep  or  beasts ;  which  did  grieve  me  very 
much.  There  is  also,  to  this  hour,  of  the  kin- 
dred of  Mahomet,  and  these  hold  in  great  re- 
verence among  them ;  for  one  of  their  words 
goes  as  far  as  seven  other  mens'  words  win 
go ;  you  may  easily  know  them,  for  they  go 
always  in  green  turban* . 
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'  There  was  also,  in  Aleppo,  at  our  being  : 
there,  a  Turk,  a  very  fat  man,  and  exceeding  | 
short,  who  did  always  sit  naked  in  a  corner 
of  the  street,  with  a  little  iron  spit  in  his  hand, 
which  they  did  hold  for  a  great  prophet ;  and 
great  resort  of  people  came  to  him  every  day, 
but  especially  woineu;  and  they  did  bold 
such  ao  opinion  of  him,  that  whosoever  he 
did  kill  with  that  spit,  they  were  sura  to  be 
saved ;  for,  in  the  short  time  of  our  being 
there,  he  had  killed  three  of  them.' 

In  Persia,  Sir  Anthony  was  splendidly  en- 
tertained by  the  king.  After  trie  lord  stew- 
ard had  waited  on  them  to  compliment  them 
on  their  arrival, — 

'  So  soon  as  he  wax  gone,  the  governor  of 
the  city  came  with  a  gallant  train  of  gentle- 
men very  well  horsed  to  attend  him,  being  a 
man  of  gallant  personage*,  well  spoken,  and 
of  good  carriage ;  and  gave  Sir  Anthony  and 
all  of  us  a  very  kind  welcome,  offering  Sir 
Anthony  all  that  he  was  worth  to  be  at  his 
service.  Ho  thanked  him  very  kindly,  but 
told  him  he  did  hope  to  liavo  no  such  occa- 
sion to  use  his  offer ;  so  for  that  time  he  took 
his  leave  of  us ;  and  that  night  the  lord  stew- 
ard and  governor  did  send  such  a  variety  of 
presents  to  Sir  Anthony,  that  it  did  make  us 
wonder  at  it,  and  so  they  did  every  day,  for 
they  two  did  strive  who  should  use  us  best. 
So.  after  some  five  or  six  days'  rest,  we  were 
furnished  with  apparel  and  horses;  and  then 
the  lord  steward  did  invite  Sir  Anthony  and 
nil  we  of  his  company  to  a  great  banquet  at 
the  kings  palace,  which  Sir  Anthony  aid  not 
refuse ;  when  tbc  lord  steward  did  royally  re- 
ceive us,  meeting  us  half  the  way,  attended 
with  forty  gentlemen  very  well  horsed;  so 
coming  to  the  dace  wo  did  behold  there  a 
sumptuous  spectacle,  which  was  the  palace 
gate,  being  curiously  set,  wrought  and  gar- 
nished with  rich  stones  very  bright,  the  like 
I  think  the  world  cannot  afford.  The  going 
up  unto  the  gate  was  seven  steps,  about  some 
half  dozen  yards  broad,  of  a  very  strong  kind 
of  stone ;  so  when  we  were  alighted  from  our 
horses,  and  come  near  uuto  the  gale,  the  lord 
steward  told  Sir  Anthony  tliat  it  was  the 
fashion  that  those  that  did  enter  into  the  gate 
must  kiss  the  first  step,  and  especially  strang- 
ers, but  you  shall  be  privileged  to  do  at  it 
aliall  please  you.  Sir  Anthony  replied,  in 
honour  of  the  Sophi  thy  king,  I  will  do  this; 
and  so  he  made  a  low  obeiswee,  and  in  the 
like  sort  did  Mr.  Robert  Sherley,  his  brother, 
but  all  wc  did  kiss  the  step,  which  did  great- 
ly rejoice  the  Jord  steward  and  his  company. 
So  into  the  house  we  came,  which  was  richly 
hanged  in  every  room  with  gold  carpets,  and 
under  foot  with  rich  arras  ;  but  to  tell  the  se- 
veral sorts  of  dishes  we  had  there  I  cannot 
express,  and  every  dish  trimmed  with  rice, 
coloured  of  all  kind  of  colours.  We  had  also 
the  king's  music  to  attend  us,  both  there  and 
home,  or  where  we  would  comma od  them. 
There  was  also  at  that  feast  ten  women  very 
gallantly  apparelled,  and  very  beautiful,  who 
did  dance  according  to  their  country 
and  sing  all  the  time  we  were 
There  we  spent  that  day,  and  at  01 
to  our  house  we  were  guarded  very  royally 
with  all  the  ciuVns  of  worth,  with  the  sound 
both  of  drum  and  trumpet.   And  in  the  like 


sort  did  the  governor  feast  us,  and  all  ineo 
were  willing  to  show  us  any  pleasure  we 
would.  In  the  end  there  came  a  post  from 
the  king,  forth  of  Tartaria,  with  a  proclama- 
tion written  with  the  king's  own  band,  which 
proclamation  was  proclaimed  by  a  nobleman 
in  Casbin,  and  we  were  all  sent  for  to  hear  it; 
this  was  the  effect  of  it,  that  we  should  com- 
mand horse  and  man  to  be  at  our  service, 
nnon  pain  of  death  to  those  that  should  not 
obey ;  moreover,  if  any  man  did  bold  up  his 
liaud  to  offer  the  worst  in  our  corojwny 
wrong,  he  should  lose  his  head ;  which  pro- 1 
clamation  the  ctixens  did  all  embrace  very 
w  illingly,  and  thus  I  leave  awhile  to  treat  of  I 
our  entertainment.' 

From  Persia,  Sir  Anthony  proceedod  to 
Muscovy,  and,  in  the  capital,  Moscow,  saw 
the  king  and  queen, '  in  ceremonious  and  tri- 
umphant manner,  passing  out  of  the  city, 
with  a  great  image  and  a  huge  bell*  to  offer 
to  a  certain  friary,  some  thirty  milt^-oft'.'  The 
following  is  the  acount  of  this  -ceremony.* — 
'  First,  all  the  morning,  divers  troops  of 
horse  passed  out  of  the  city,  to  stand  ready 
to  receive  him  at  his  coming  out  of  the  gate. 
About  mid-day,  the  king  setting,  his  guard 
foremost,  all  on  horseback,  to  the  number  of 
five  hundred,  all  dad  in  stammeU  coats,  rid- 
ing in  rank,  three  and  three,  with  bows  and 
arrows,  and  sword*  girt  to  Ibem,  as  also 
hatchets  under  the  one  thigh.    After  the 
guard  were  led,  by  twenty  men,  twenty  good- 
ly horses,  wkh  twenty  very  rich  and  curious 
saddles,  and  ten  more- for  his  sou  and  heir 
apparent,  being  a  child  of  twelve  years  of 
age.   After  which  was  led,  in  like  sort,  twen- 
ty beautiful  white  horses  for  the  queen's  cha- 
riots, having  only  upon  them  a  fine  sheet, 
and  on  their  hoads  a  crimson  velvet  bridle. 
After  them  came  a  great  number  of  friars,  in 
their  rich  caps,  singing,  carrying  many  pic- 
lures  and  lights.  After  them  followed  the 
greatest  part  of  die  merchants  of  the  city, 
next  tliem  was  led  the  king's  horse  for  that 
day,  together  with  his  sort's ;  the  king's  sad- 
dle and  furniture  most  richly  beset  w>*h 
stones  of  great  price  and  beauty.   Then  fol- 
lowed the  patriarch,  with  all  the  archbishops, 
bishops,  and  great  prelates,  singing  in  their 
copes,  very  rich  and  glorious,  having  hug* 
images  borne  before  them,  being  very  richly 
inlaid  with  precious  gems  of  divers  colours, 
and  lights  about  them.   Then  followed  the 
king  himself,  who,  in  his  left  hand*  had  his 
son  above-mentioned,  and  in  his  right  hand 
his  cap.   Next  him  came  the  queen,  support- 
ed on  either  side  by  two  old  ladies ;  her  face 
was  thickly  plastered  with  painting,  as  were 
fie  other  ladies,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  country ;  her  body  very  gross,  her  eyes 
hollow,  and  far  into  her  head,  attended  with 
sonutlhreescore  very  fair  women,  if  painting, 
which  they  hold  a  matter  religious,  deceived 
not  the  judgment  of  mine  eye.   All  whose 
apparel  was  very  rich  beset  with  pearl,  curi- 
ously wrought ;  having  white  hats  on  their 
heads,  with  great  round  bands  laden  with 
pearl .   We  never  saw  hats  worn  by  any  wo- 
men in  the  country,  but  by  them  only.  Next 
unto  them  were  drawn  three  huge  chariots, 
the  first  with  ten  fair  white  horses,  two  and 
two;  the  second  with  eight*  and  the  third 


with  six,  in  like  order;  which  chariots  went 
all  very  rich  and  gorgeous  within  and  with, 
out:  aflei  which  all  the  noblemen  jsn-«r|  m 
ci<aches.   Then  was  carried,  in  a  great-chert, 
the  fore-named  image,  guarded  by  a  great 
man  and  of  stalo  in  the  country,  with  some 
five  hundred  under  his  command,  for  the 
guard  and  convoy  of  that  image.   And  but 
of  all  came  that  huge  beH,  being  of  twenty 
tons' weight,  drnwo  by  three  thous md  an<l 
five  hundred  men, — not  being  possible  to  I e 
drawn  by  oxen  or  horses, — in  manner  follow- 
ing    they  fastened  six  exceedingly  lorg 
hawsers,  or  mighty  great  cable-rope*,  in  hi 
lengths,  to  the  frame  whereon  the  bett  km  . 
placed;  in  this  rank  of  ropes  were- place  1 
those  three  thousand  rive  hundred  mem  with 
little  cords  over  their  shoulders  fastened  to- 
the  great  hawsers,  drawing  after  the  m inner 
of  our  western*  Ivargement  here  in  Enrlaerl. 

'  The  poise  of  the-  bell  wns  so  great,  that,, 
passing  along  the  streets  of  Moscow,  beix 
pared  with  great  square  pieces  of  timber,  set 
close  one  by  another^the  wood  of  this  frarw 
or  carriage,  whereon  the  bell  was  drawn,  set 
the  timber  of  tlic  streets  <v»  fuv.  through  both 
the  woods  chafinu  together;  so  that;  wrr.f 
were  fain  to  follow  hard  after,  to  throw  on 
water  as  the  timber  began  to  smoke:  sad' 
thus  was  this  bell  and  the  image  conveyed  tt 
the  friary,  as  hath  before  lieen  said.' 

The  whole  of  this  narrative,  as  well  ss  truV 
of  the  other  brother's,  is  quaint  and  curious 
and  we  recommend  the  work  to  the  1 


The  History  Qf  ParixJrmn  the  Earlittt  Pttiui 
to  the  Present  On. 
(Concluded  trust  p.  828.) 
Tuk  third  volume  of  the  History  of  Paris  con- 


tets,  squares,  quays,  streets,  rivers, ! 
bridges,  catacombs,  cemeteries,  Lc  of  the 
French  metropolis ;  together  with  an  appendix 
of  statistical  detail*,  a  detailed  account  of  iht 
abbey  church  of  St.  Denis,  a  list  of  cele- 
brated persons  born  in  Paris,  Kc  <ic:  but 
we  liare  already  so  fully  described  this  work, 
that  we  need  only  illustrate  our  remarks  by 
a  few  .more  extracts.  In  an  account  of  tbe 
markets  of  Pari*,  we  are  told  that — 

'  Near  the  markets  there  was  formerly  a 
lofty  octagonal  tower,  called  he  Scion,  in 
which  convicts  sentenced  to-  public  exposure 
were  exhibited  to  the  gaie  of  the  populace 
It  was  built  of  stooe,  and  was  surmounted  by 
a  lantern  of  wocl,  in  which  the  prisoners 
were  placed;  this  lantern  tamed  upon  a 
pivot,  so  that  those  undergoing  punisnmc" 
could  be  exposed  to  the  public  on  all  sides. 

'  In  the  accounts  of  tho  city  of  Paris  for 
the  year  1515,  we  And  that  Laurent  Bawd. 
exteuleur  tie  Us  haute  juttiee,  raving  ascends! 
the  pillory  to  inspect  soom  repairs,  the  po- 
pulace set  fire  to  it,  and  the  executioner  was 
bumed  to  death.  A  baker,  named  l>ostie:". 
one  of  the  incendiaries,  was  apprehended  and 
hung.' 

In  Paris  there  are- five  abattoir*,  or  sbnghtcr- 
iog-houses  at  the  extremity  of  the  oity,  where 
alfcatUe  are  killed  and  dreaa«L.a  plan  which 
we  see  is  proposed  to  be  adopted  in  I-ondon 
In  the  Place  Louis  XV.  there  was  an  equ" 
trian  statue  of  thai  monarch,  mounted  on  "> 
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hiatal,  which 

kith,  temperance,  prudence,  and 


of  the  cardinal  virtues, 
the  burden  of  an  equcs- 
-~  was  always  regard  rd  aj  the 

«-<ir*  part  of  the  design  ;  and,  when  Louis 
V».  boa-be  less  popular,  it  gave  rise  to 
Buret,  of  which   the  following  is  a  spe- 


*"0U  belle  statue!  O  le  bean  pleje«i  .1 ! 
Let  tertu»  loot  4  pied,  le  vice  e«t  a  cueval." 
in  the-  last  year  of  the  rcigu  of 


of  the 

i  of  the  state  were  in  a 
.  an  individual  had  the 
upon  the  statue,  and,  after 
Ruling  tbe  king'.s  eyes,  to  attach  a  cord  to 
kj  jaoakler,  from  Ute  extremity  of  which 
«a>  nB|ie«ded  a  tiu-box,  and  upon  his 
tfiast  the  inscription'— "  N'uuUitx  put  ce 
/v«rr  (ample  .'" 

'UntitflOth  of  August,  17i>2,the  Lagis- 
«U>e  Assembly  p*s>eJ  a  decree  for  the  de- 
•rrwwo  of  th»  monument,  which  was  caired 
evscnti«Hi  two  day*  after.  Considerable 
iAoiliy  was  found  in  forcing  it  from  tike 
f*je«ia! :  a  foot  of  the  horse  still  remained 

t»  x-ck-.t,  uik>ii  win  •  !    .i  wit  rv,  i, 

"  li'  vuUf  hat  vet  one  foot  in  the  titrrup .'" 
Tlx  pedestal  was  left  standing." 

la  the  Tacc  de  Oreve,  a  singular  cerc- 
a«j  was,  in  former  times,  peformed  on  the 
tr«  of  the  feast  of  Saint  John  the  Baptist : — 

'  The  magistrates  of  the  city  ua  ving  ordered 
» l«?e  heap  of  faggots  to  be  piled  up  in  the 
<«*re  of  the  Place ,  the  king,  attended  by  his 

•  "Uracil  m  procession,  and  set  fire  to  it. 
earliest  notice  we  have  of  this  ceremony 
ntf  the  year  1471,  when  Louis  X(.  perform- 
^  it,  probably  in  imitation  of  his  royal  pre- 
dfuaaoo.  Ills  example  was  followed  by 
"ariy  all  his  successors.  Henry  IV.  and 
Mil.  seldom  failed  to  observe  it,  but 
l«»  XIV.  only  performed  it  in  1048.  Tin* 
^■troooy,  called  le  feu  de  Li  Saint  Jean,  was 
'-muraltd  with  much  pomp  and  expense. 

h  was  performed  in  the  following 
^»i*tby  Henry  III.  In  the  centre  of  the 
i  lace  dc  Hreve  was  erected  a  pole  sixty  feet 
•'  »6,  luring  Dumeroutt  cross  pieces  of  wood, 
'■'  *aieh  were  attache  !  five  liundred  bourrict 
roadies  of  brash- wood),  two  hundred  cwf- 
i&Gi*>ts),  and  at  the  bottom  ten  loads  of 
■r>i  ioii,  with  a  sreal  dt-al  of  straw.  There 
•m»  barrel  and  a  wheel,  probably  ccntain- 

■  « fotabusublc  matter.   The  sum  of  forty- 
>*r  hvres  was  expended  for  lauaurtt,  crowns,  | 
J^rartands  of  roses.    A  great  quantity  of  j 
^wmrks  t  f  all  kind  *  were  disciiaiyed  ;  and 

<  >  keep  the  populace  in  order,  there  were  pre-  ' 
■*t  one  hundred  and  twenty  nrchtrt,  one ' 
paired  mi»Uh  it  r«,  and  one  hundred  or  qui  -  j 
To  the  pole  was  fixed  a  basket.  > 

■  winning  two  dozen  cits  and  a  fox,  who  j 
rr".  desnoed  to  be  burnt  alive,  jMiur  f'uitr  a 
*  o^u^  .To  the  crw*  of  the  rats  w  is  added  I 
'  '  neise  of  various  instrument*,    The  ma-  ' 

^es  of  the  city,  bearing  yellow  wax  I 
>a,  advanced  in  procession  towards  tbe  , 
'^'i  and  presented  to  the  kin™  a  taper  of  | 
"  •He  wax,  orna-nented  with  red  velvet,  widi  | 
*t    j"«  veni^'.v  vt  u  on  (ire. 

«^lrt»d«orlthecitow:ac>3S«:iied, 


the  king  entered  the  Hotel  de  V 'die,  where  a 
collation,  consisting  of  torts, cakes,  and  sweet- 
meats, was  prepared.  The  Parisians  carried 
ofTthe  ashes  and  burnt  wood,  in  the  belief 
that  they  would  bring  good  luck. 

'Louis  XIV.  having  appeared  only  once, 
the  attendance  of  the  king  was  discontinued, 
and  tint  ceremony  lost  its  splendour,  latterly 
the  prrvi'  Het  marehands,  the  rrArruu,  and 
their  suite,  merely  came,  set  fire  to  the  heap 
of  faggots,  and  then  retired  ;  but  the  custom 
has  long  fallen  into  desuetude.' 

goods  into  Paris  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI. 
induced  the  farmers  general  of  the  revenue 
to  solicit  permission  to  construct  walls  round 
the  city,  considerably  beyond  the  extent  of 
losttre,  which  was  grantod: — 
i,  who  for  the  mo.5t  part  dis- 


Eh, 

si,  tt 


iv  preceding  inc 
'  The  Parisian 


approved  of  the  plan,  not  only  on  acrotmtof 
the  immense  expense,  but  because  they  would 
be  thereby  subjected  to  an  cntraucc-duty 
upon  goods  brought  to  the  capital,  expressed 
their  dissatisfaction,  according  to  their  cus- 
tom, in  verses  and  Uat-moU,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  specimen 

' "  Le  tnur  muranl  Paris  rend  Paris  murmur-ant" 
'  The  following  epigram  also  appeared. 
*  "  Pour  aufmenter  son  uutnerairc, 
Et  raccourcir  noire  horizon. 


La  ferine  k  juge  necessaire^ 
He  metlrc  Paris  en  prison- 


Mn  the  night  of  July  12,  1789.  fifteen 
men,  with  torches  and  bludgeons,  proceeded 
to  tho  barrier  des  Gobelins,  and,  after  beat- 
ing the  officers  and  pillaging  the  office,  set 
fire  to  the  building.  The  populace  imme- 
diately formed  parties,  and  set  fire  to  afl  the 
barriers.' 

In  the  account  of  the  streets,  which  is  en- 
livened with 


'  The  system  of  numbering  the  houses  in 
Paris  is  far  superior  to  that  in  the  Hritish 
capital .  Previous  to  1 806  it  was  very  defective, 
but  in  that  year  a  new  plan  was  suggested, 
she  adoption  of  which  in  large  towns  would 
be  found  of  incalculable  advantage.  Every 
street,  quay,  ai«l  boulevard  presents  on  one 
side  a  scries  of  even  numbers  ;  whilst,  on  the 
other,  the  series  of  numbers  are  uneven. 
The  streets  parallel  with  tbe  course  of  the 
Se  ne  are  distinguished  by  red  inscriptions 
and  numbers;  and  the  series  of  numbers 


begins  at  the  most  elevated  point  of  the  ris 
In  the  street*  perpendicular  to  t'»e  Seine,  the 
numbers  are  black,  mid  the  series  begin  at 
the  point  nearest  to  the  rircr.  The  system  is 
expressed  with  adrniraHe  precision  in  the 
following  lines,  composed  in  1807,  by  M. 
Binot,  bead-master  of  the  college  now  called 
College  Bourbon}— 

'  "  UinJil  banc  urbem  duplici  nota  pic  ta  colore; 
Xigw  f.ijit  nuaien,  sequitur  rubra  tluminis 


Parlitii  numrris  .  pardcxtrn  imparquc  sinistra 
LituiOri  designai ;  numrrui  ilum  crcscit  eumlo 
ld«'in  ilrciisL-.-ns  reditum  inJical  online  ver»o.'' 

In  tbe  Hue  d'Antin — 

'  Tlie  Duke  of  Beaufort  and  the  Duke  de 
Nemours,  each  accompanied  by  foirr  seconds, 
fought  a  duel  on  the  30th  Julv",  ltl  V>.  When 
they  met,  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  exebumed, 


tci  OuUUmi  k  /yi«- 
to  which  the  Duke  de 
Ah  caqui*,  il  faut  owe  jc  te 
tue,  nu  que  tu  me  tuts.  The  latter  fired ;  l.ul, 
missing,  he  rushed  upon  the  Duke  of  Beau- 
fort,  sword  in  hand,  and  was  killed  by  a  ball 
which  entered  his  breast.  The  seconds  then 
I  fought,  upon  which  two  of  those  of  the  duke 
of  Beaufort  were  killed,  and  the  others  se- 
riously wounded.  At  first,  the  arc!  bishop 
of  Paris  forbade  the  funeral  service  to  be 
performed  over  the  body  of  the  Duke  de 
Nemours ;  but  a  fortnight  after  he  consented, 
at  the  intercession  of  the  Priuce  de  Comic. 
The  prohibition  ist'ie  more  remarkable,  as  the 
Archbishop  was  die  celebrated  cardinal  de 
Ketx,  who  generally  carried  a  d  igger  in  bis 
pocket.' 

A  siugular  robltery  was  committed  in  the 
Hue  St  Dominique,  in  which  also  an 
extraordinary  impostor  resided  : — 

'  In  the  year  1768  there  lived  m  this  street 
a  miser,  whose  only  pleasure  was  to  count 
over  a  sum  of  18,000  bvres  in  gold,  which  he 
kept  in  an  iron  chest.  Leaving  home  for 
several  days,  an  old  woman,  his  only  ser- 
vant, was  left  in  charge  of  the  house.  Du- 
ring his  absence  some  thieves  entered,  one  of 
whom  wore  the  costume  of  a  rommissary  of 
police,  and  the  other*  that  of  bis  officers. 
After  having  announced  to  tbe  domestic  the 
death  of  her  master,  they  put  seals  on  every 
room,  and  left  her  in  trust  of  the  effects,  ex- 
cept the  gold,  which  they  took  away,  gmng 
her  a  certificate  of  its  removal.  A  few  ilay* 
after  die  miser  returned,  and  the  old  woman, 
mistaking  him  for  a  spectre,  fell  into  a  fit. 
The  efforts  made  to  recover  the  property  were 
unavailing,  and  the  thieves  escaticd  with 
impunity.. 

'  Tli-  Hotel  Monaco,  in  which  Marshal 
Davoust,  Prince  d'Rckmuhl,  recently  died, 
was  formerly  devoted  to  the  reception  of 
Oriental  ambassadors.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  year  1714,  a  certain  Mebemct  IUzabccq, 
who  called  himself  ambassador  of  the  king 
of  Persia  and  the  bearer  of  his  commands, 
disembarked  at  Marseilles.  He  was  re- 
ceived at  two  leagues  from  Paris  l»y  the 
Baron  de  Breteuil,  usher  of  ambassadors,  and 
tbe  Marshal  de  Matignoo.  On  the  24th  of 
January,  1715,  be  made  his  solemn  entry 
into  the  capital  with  extraordinary  pomp: 
he  declined  the  royal  carriages  generally  used 
on  such  occasions,' and  entered  on  horscUck, 
4  preceded  by  t  ie  finest  horses  of  the  king's 
>t-ibles  superbly  caparisoned,  aud  accompa- 
nied I'V  triitnjH'ts  and  bands  of  music.  Tlie 
ambassador,  richly  arrayed  in  the  Persian 
costume,  was  attended  by  a  numerous  train 
of  domMt.es,  and  preceded  by  a  herald  bear- 
ing the  Persian  standard.  The  presents  which 
he  offered  to  die  king  were  very  inconsiderable. 
After  parting  a  short  time  in"  France,  during 
whxh  he  concluded,  in  the  name  of  hu  pre- 
tended master,  a  treaty  of  alliance  with 
I -on  is  XIV.,  he  sailed  from  Sweden  and 
Denmark,  and  was  never  heard  of  after. 
IUzabccq,  acrnrding  to  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Ucign  of  Louis  XIV.,  was  a  Portuguese 
Jesuit,  who  had  never  seen  the  prince  he 
represented,  ucr  even  visited  a  single  province 
or  Persia    The  sovern.rcnl  paid  the 
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of  his  errrllmfj/,  which  amounted  to  1,000 
livres  a  day !' 

The  French  revolution  gave  rise  to  strange 
vagaries,  social  as  well  as  political.  (X  the 
Hue  de  la  Ianterne,  we  are  told,  that— 

'  In  the  beginning  of  the  summer  of  the 
year  1794  a  man,  residing  in  t'lis  street, 
formed  a  project  lor  pacing  his  life  in  a 
perpetual  enta.  He  proposed  to  hi*  neigh- 
bours to  form  a  fraternity,  and  take  their 
meals  together  in  the  open  air,  each  family 
bringing  their  share  of  provisions.  The  pro- 
ject was  generally  approved,  and  on  the  same- 
day  tablet  were  spread,  and  a  banquet  sertcd 
npin  the  line  de  la  I  interne.  Wine  was  not 
spared,  for  it  was  indispensable  to  drink  to 
the  republic  and  its  defender*,  and  the  num- 
ber of  the  latter  at  that  period  mot*  not  small. 

'  The  other  sections  of  Paris,  upon 
learning  the  gala  established  in  the  rite, 
agreed  to  follow  the  example,  each  fixing 
different  day*,  in  order  to  be  nWe  to 
invite  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  divisions. 
For  several  days  tables  were  spread  in  the 
i ;  and,  says  Saint  Foix,  "  there  was 


no  danger  of  being  run  over  by  carriges,  for 
there  were  scarcely  three  hundred  hackney 
coaches  in  Paris,  and,  besides,  the  coachmen 


These  miscellaneous  gleanings  from  the 
History  of  Paris  will  show  that  it  is  a  work 
of  great  interest,  on  which  much  labour  has 
been  bestowed ;  and  we  advise  the  author  to 


at  table." ' 

*  The  civic  banquet  of  the  Palais  Royal 
was  upon  a  large  scale,  and  presented  various 
scenes.  It  was  a  real  Bacchanalian  festival, 
in  which  all  sense  of  propriety  was  laiduside. 
It,  however,  was  the  last,  for  on  the  same 
day  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  issued  a 

ilnnanA      r*teAk*Kls>*«**      » t-  -  J,'' «  -  ,       «  •  k  *       — —  —  4 

tircrt'r  proniiMuiiK  uicw?  jrrc.if  xo  uw  gran 
mortification  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Hue  de 
Richelieu,  then  Hue  de  la  LrU,  who  had  made 
preparations  for  the  following  day.' 

Our  anthor  gives  a  very  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  catacombs,  with  copies  of  the 
inscriptions,  so  characteristic  of  the  French. 
In  the  Cemetiere  de  Vaogirard  ,— 

'A  it  rare,  marked  by  a  plain  stone,  contai  ns 
the  ashes  of  a  son  of  Madame  de  Lavalette, 
who  was  born  on  the  17th  of  September, 
1815,  and  died  on  the  13th  of  November 
Those  who  recollect  that  this 
as  woman  was  visited  with  the  be- 
reavement at  the  moment  when  she  me- 
ditated the  prqji'Ct  of  exposing  her  own  life  to 
save  her  husband's,  will  not  read  the  follow- 
ing inscription  without  interest:— 
•  II  a  ete 
Frapp*  par  le  inalheur, 
Dans  le  sein  de  sa  tend.e  mere.' 
From  the  Appendix  we  shall  only  make 
a  single  extract : — 

'  Paris  contains  560  bakers'  shops,  855 
butchers'  shops  or  stalls,  265  porkshops,  P27 
rrttiivrvtcHrt,  traiteurs,  and  innkeepers,  325 
pastry-cooks  and  rbtusewr*,  2,333  retail 
dealers  in  wine,  1,466  retail  grocers,  1,767 
fruiterers,  281  corn-chandlers,  787  kintntaHtcrs, 
416  retail  dealers  in  brandy,  87  distillers,  74 
confectioners,  51  chocolate  makers,  10  trr- 
miccllUrs,  5  Italian  warehouse  men,  and 
«2  milkmen. 

'  There  are  3,000  dealers  who  have  cover- 
ed places  in  the  markets,  1,749  milkwo- 
men  who  have  places  in  the  public  streets, 
and  326  graders  who  supply  milk  to  a  part 
of  ihe  inhabitant*.' 


puiinsii,  dj  way  oi  supplement,  an  must 
volume,  containing  views,  &e.  of  the 
interesting  objects  in  the  French  capital, 
which  he  has  so  well  described 


ORIGINAL, 

THE  ItKOKCX  HEART:  A  FRAGMENT. 
'  O  love,  what  is  it  in  tbis  vrorH  of  our's 

Tbut  mukoj  it  ftttMl  to  be  loved  ;  ab,  why 
With  cypres*  branches  hast  thou  wreath *d  the 
bowers, 

And  made  thy  best  interpreter  a  sigh. 
As  those  who  dote  in  odour*  pluck  the  Bowers 
And  place  them  on  their  bievist— but  placed 
to  die, 

Thus  the  frail  beings  we  would  fondly  cherish 
Are  laid  within  our  bo»om*  but  to  perish.' 

DO*  JOA!t.  ' 

Mr.  FEnomos  (fbr  that  was  the  clergy- 
man's man)  having  accommodated  me  with 
an  evening  glass,  I  drew  his  chair  tbwnnls 
the  window,  through  which  the  sickly  moon 
threw  a  faint  and  livid  ray,  prepared  to  con- 
tinue the  thread  of  his  Amy's  history. 
— '  My  child's  unhappiness,  sir,'  said  he, 
'  was  occasioned  by  an  affliction  which  the 
world  generally  considers  as  trifling— -a  dis- 
appointment iu  her  first  affections  .'  but  to 
me  ft  is  Very  surprising  that  there  should  be 
anything  like  ridicule  attached  to  an  afflic- 
tion to  which  all  are  liable,  and 
tnirus  oi  tne  coinmumry  sumr 
an  aged  parent  is  considered  as  the  most  pain- 
ful of  deprivations,  but,  after  all,  it  is  but  k 
consummation   of  anticiputtd  evil;  the 
other  is  the  blight  of  hope,  the  utter  extinc- 
tion of  anticipated  enjoymrkt.    I  think  it 
should  be  our  endeavour  to  ameliorate,  to  the 
utmost  of  our  power,  a  calamity  which  is  by 
many  felt  so  severely.    I  think  myself,  that 
ridicule  makes  more  misanthrophists  than 
anything  I  know;  for  who  likes  to  be  let 
down  in  the  eyes  of  others,  or  who  can  re- 
mam  callous  when  his  weakness  is  exposed 
as  the  mark  for  contempt ;  but  this,  my 
young  friend,  is  verging  from  my  story. — 
About  two  years  ago,  a  young  officer  in  the 
seventy-first  regiment  was  introduced  into 
our  little  domestic  circle  by  an  old  friend  and 
of  mine.    His  visits  were  fre- 
he  was  very  prepossessing,  and  1 
perceived  in  him  those  traits  of  a  character 
which  I  could  not  but  admire.    He  would 
sit  down  of  an  evening  and  entertain  us  with 
the  campaigns  abroad,  expatiate  upon  chn- 
|  racier,  and  diversify  it  with  interesting  anec- 
dote.   He  was  brave,  but  his  bravery  was 
mellowed  by  a  mildness  which  we  seldom 
look  for  in  the  soldier ;  he  was  young,  and 
his  youth  added  a  liveliness  to  his  descrip- 
tions ;  he  was  rather  romantic,  and  the 
warmth  that  glowed  in  his  details  would,  I 
could  perceive,  even  increase  the  lustre  of  my 
Amy's  eye,  as  I  have  seen  her  gaic  upon  him 
with  passive  adoration.     We  had  always 
lived  secluded  since  my  wife's  death ;  my 
child  had  seen  nothing  of  the  world ;  she 
had  never  had  her  delicate  ear  tainted  by  the 
impurities  of  premeditated  flattery  ;  she  had 


not  been  etpened  to  the  admiration  of  man- 
kind, and  her  heart  had  not  been  disturbed 
by  repeated  overtures  of  fondness ;  she  hid 
never  been  rendered  callous  by  disappoint- 
ment, or  suspicious  through  deception ;  but 
was  young,  fervent,  and  sincere.  Mertram 
found  it  no  difficult  matter  to  (jam  her  sifce- 
tions ;  she  soon  looked  up  to  him  as  the  stir 
that  was  to  guide  her  through  life ;  his  elo- 
quence and  education,  hts  f»<o tatting  manner 
and  gentlemanly  behaviour,  bit  rank  in  life, 
the  station  he  held  with  so  much  honour, 
were  things  that  were  irresistible,  and  it  was 
easy  to  perceive  that  she  regarded  him  with 
that  silent  a,  I  mi  ration  and  passionate  affe- 
tton  which  are  known  only  to  the  frmaleheart 
Well,  for  three  month*  he  was  continually 
with  us.    It  was:  a  happy  period  in-  my  exist- 
ence, which  I  si  rail  never  forget ;  our  plea- 
sures were  innocent  find  our  affections  great. 
With  what  pleasure  I ntve  I  gazed  on  my 
Amy  leaning  on  her  admired,  irrstruenng  or 
pointing  out  to  him  the  beauties  of  the  flowsr- 
garden ;  with  what  soul-felt  satisfaction  hare 
I  seen  her  bend  her  lovely  figure,  look  up 
into  the  soldier's  face  with  the  expression  that 
asked  acceptance,  pluck  and  present  the 
flower  to  his  bosom.    Mertram  knew  bow  to 
accept  these  little  attentions  and  how  to  value 
them :  he  remembered  that  they  were  tV 
only  means  a  woman  dared  use  of  snowing 
her  affection ;  he  knew  fhat  she  is  property, 
though  cruelly,  debarred  from  any  other  me- 
dium through  which  to  convey  her  love;  and, 
let  me  tell  you,  the  man  of  delicacy  will  ask 
fi»r  no  other.    He  prized  tlrem  not  for  the* 
intrinsic  worth,  but  for  the  cause  which  they 
represented.   Wei!,  time  passed  away  mcht 
pleasantly ;  he  was  like  a  brother  to  my 
Amy,  till  our  errcre  was  broken  in  upon  by 
an  order  from  his  commanding  officer,  to  pre- 
pare for  embarkation  for  Ireland.  This  we 
Iiad  not  anticipated ;  it  came  upon  my  Amy 
like  a  thunder-shock ;  she  had  never  dreamt 
of  separation,  nor  ever  supposed  that  her 
happiness  was  to  be  alloyed  fry  so  severe  a 
deprivation.    When  he  communicated  the 
tiding"!  to  her,  her  delicate  nature  could 
scarcely  support  it.    To  part  with  him  was- 
like  tearing  soul  from  body,  but  it  was  not 
to  be  prevented.  The  morn  arrived  for  lus 
departure ;  'twas  bright  nod  beautiful. — Oh, 
that  sickening  sound — farewell!  how  is  it 
to  be  estimated  f—  He  took  her  hand,  and 
with  the  other,  dashed  from  his  eyelid  the 
solitary  tear.    Tis  seldom  seen  upon  a  sol- 
dier's face.   Amy  cotild  not,  dared  not,  look 
at  him.   She  drooped  upon  hb  bosom,  like 
the  willow  over  the  water,  and  was  so  ab- 
sorbed in  an  intensity  of  feeling,  that  she 
heeded  not  the  parting  speech,  which  fell  in 
broken  accents  from  his  lips. — "  Farewell, 
Amy,  farewell  I"  he  cries ;  ■  and  let  us  I be 
in  the  hope,  that  a  shorter  period  than  we  at 
present  anticipate  will  brine  us  together,  to 
part  no  more."   He  seized  my  hand  ami 
grasped  it  with  a  warrior's  grasp,  but  uttered 
not  a  word.    A  few  moments,  and  we  saw 
him  no  more.    His  horse  dashed  the  pebbles 
from  beneath  his  feet,  as  if  anxious  to  convey 
his  master  from  a  scene  so  touching.  It «« 
needless  to  dwell  upon  our  state  of  aepera- 


On  his  arrival  at  Uverpool,  Amy 


re- 
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rfoed  a  letter,  which  mentioned  his  embark - 
iiion.  Twas  the  first  be  had  ever  written 
— 'mas  the  last  she  received.  Five  day* 
Ul  tk*  passed,  iiefore  intelligence  arrived, 
•  '  to.-  M-»<cl  and  greater  pa  it  of  il.e  TOM 
tuny  were  A«r.  Conceive,  if  it  is  possible, 
the  aeony  which  my  Amy  Celt,  when,  amongst 
t*  perished,  Charles  was  included.  Oh,  my 
poor  child!  Days  by  site  as  insensible  as 
iurUe.  Food  she  touched  not ;  bread) 
<enee  stirred  in  her,  and  I,  like  a  madman, 
Kixwi  ofiuti  my  clald,  so  lately  blossoming  in 
beauty,  cut  down,  like  die  blighted  lily,  L<«. 

tite  blast  of  heaven.  Parents,  pity  me  ! 
w  must  know  the  mtfering  of  a  doatingXilher 
over  the  faded  prospects  of  an  only  cldid  ; 
>  t  must  know  the  agony  of  a  parent's  fcsi- 
lags,  when  gazing  on  the  fiowret  of  his  old 
Ute,  withering  before  it  scarcely  attained  ma- 
taritr.  Young  nun,  thou  art  as  yet  unae- 
tjaaiated  with  such  feeling*.'  Then,  in  a 
filler  tone, '  I  pray  God  ve  may  ever  remain 


v.   lie  cvutinued— 
sreat  for  my  Amy. 
smiled — I  fear.— ah  ! 
hof  vrth  me.'  The 
iuted  up  his  eyed  to 

Uliw,  . 


ck  was  too 
never  since 


The  sh 

She  has 

I  fear  she  will  not  be 
venerable  father  here 
as  if  mentally 


BINTS  OK  TUEATRiril.  COSTl'MI". 

Tu  admirable  manner  in  which  Mathews 
fit©  the  character  s>f  old  Mr.  Mediusalem, 
<*naout  any  other  change  of  dress  than  a 
•craudi  wig,  must  coorince  every  one  who 
ia*  |*aeid  htm,  tint  it  is 


">K  the  preposterous  costume  almost  uarver- 
employed  on  such  occasions,  which  is  s» 
ten;  extravagant  as  absolutely  to  destroy  the 
tUwiaa  it  is  intended  to  oh<.  Thus,  instead 
°f  baag  natural,  the  actor  becomes  gro- 
Wxfody  ridiculous,  and  caricatures  merely 
ktsmehe  cannot  imitate.  Instead  of  giving 
«w  impress  of  senility  to  gesture,  voice,  coun- 
'emece, — in  short,  to  hip  »  bole  person.— he 
w«As  hansel f  with  putting  on  a  full  wig 

£ powdered,  square-toed  shoes  and  buc- 
i  cocked  bat,  laced  coat  with  huge 
s,  and  napped  waistcoat,  and  with 
ptmitasjly  tottering  and  hobbling  about ; 

Aort,  he  produces  a  mere  chimera — a 
itmacttf  of  convention,  ia  which  it  is  im- 
fosiible  to  recognise  one  single  trait  of  real 
'*•  If,  in  the  comedy  the  Clandestine 
Marriage,  m«dem  costume  is  adopted  forth* 
characters,  rt  ts  grossly  absurd  to  see 
[«■"  Oghby  dressed  «n  the  fashion  of  at  least 
^<f  »  century  ago,  thus  affecting  age  rather 
"UU1  juvendity  of  appearance.  If  there  must 
'*  swaewhat  ouirt  in  bis  dress,  let  h  be 

*  lbs  contrary  side,  and  Irt  In  in  be  dis- 
^■^nshed  by  the  extreme  rtckcrcAi  of  modern 
""Ww ;  let  these  be  the  utmost  solicitude 
10  waeeal  all  appearance  of  age.    But  then 

*  *»1  be  asked,  if  m  dressed,  how  will  it  be 
P**ble  for  the  aetor  to  convey  die  idea  of 
Jf  &*tbe  genuine  actor  it  will  not  only 

*  *t*  possible,  but  it  will  exhibit  his  con- 
ciliate art  to  much  greater  advantage  than 

be  done  accord  lag  to  the  present  wretched 
"*  *I*B^«>K  method,  which  reminds  its  of 


the  dauber  who  was  forced  to  write,  '  this  U 
a  lion.'  If,  indeed,  the  performer  can  do 
nothing  belter,  even  let  Inni  adopt  the  practice 
of  the  artist  just  mentioned,  and  appear  with 
a  label  on  his  neck,  inscribed,  (hit  imn  ,4J 
mm.  it  would  he  quite  as  humorous,  and 
not  at  all  more  extravagant  than  the  shift  uow 
resorted  to.  In  real  life  we  behoUl  the  very 
reverse  of  this :  there  wo  frequently  see  n 
most  sedulous  affectation  of  superior  elegance 
in  dress,  and  of  a  fashionable  exterior,  in  those 
who  are  no  longer  young ;  anil,  although  this 
to  a  certain  extent  subdues,  it  certainly  docs 
not  dest  roy ,  die  cltaractee  of  age.  The  genera) 
air  of  the  person,  which  betray*  itself  through 
all  the  disguise,  is  so  widely  different  from 
that  of  youth,  that  k  cannot  for 

the  actor  ought  to  endeavour  to  assume,  that 
he  should  study  and  imitate,  and  not  trust  to 
an  antiquated  wardrobe,  which  looks  like  the 
refuse  of  some  Jew-looker's  shop.  Such 
spectre-looking  dresses,  which  seem  as  if 
they  came  from  the  shades,  to  haunt  the 
descendant-,  of  thuir  farmer  wearers,  are  to  us 
anything  but  comic — they  tell  a  tale  of  times 
gone  by.  Could  we  imagine  that  so  grave 
a  body  ■  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  were 
ever  to  be  found  within  the  walls  of  a  theatre, 
wc  should  wppose  that  these  curious  relics 
were  intended  as  a  compliment  to  their  taste 
for  the  venerable  and  obsolete,  and  introduced 
for  die  purpose  of  delighting  their  learned 
eyes.  Hut  we  much  doubt  whether  this  be 
really  the  case,  and  can,  therefore,  only  attri- 
bute it  to  a  disregard  of  propriety  and  coin- 
to  the  exce  din«ly  vulvar 
that  alwurdky  and  extra- 
constmne  ro-uir  humour.  .  I 
Listen's  Lord  Duberly,  played  in  an  old- 
fashioned  laced  coat,  loses  half  the  richness  of 
humour  and  effect  t'.mt  it  would  otherwise 
possess.  The  very  first  appearance  of  the 
actor  in  such  a  dress  announces  to  us  that  he 
aims  at  outre  absurdity  rather  than  truth. 
No  one  can  recognise  in  such  a  burlesque 
tiirwoe  one  trait  of  the  genuine  absurd  of  real 
life  ;  whereas,  were  that  admirable  per- 
former to  dress  the  diameter  consistendy. 
the  co ut oast  between  the  coarse  and  awkward 
manners  of  the  quondam  tradesman  and  his 
assumed  gentility  of  appearance  would  be 
infinitely  more  ludicrous  than  at  present. 
Liston,  too,  is  aimort  the  last  who  should 
condescend  to  resort  to  such  bungling  arti- 
fices, which  ougln  to  be  spurned  as  the  paltry 
ir  real  comic  talent . 


saying  applies  with 
of  female  charac- 


substitute  for 
All  that  we 

equal  force  to 

ters.  We  vnh  dial  we  could  prevail  upon 
the  ancient  dowagers  and  old  maids  of  the 
stage,  to  discard  their  powdered  Utt  t,  high- 
crowned  caps,  long  wai&ts,  stomachers  high- 
heeled  shoes,  flowered,  silk  gowns,  and  other 
antique  haiiiiiun«nts,forsomethiog  more  re&oni- 
Iding  the  exterior  of  the  antiquated  belles  and 
portly  matrons  that  we  meet  with  in  the  actual 
si orld.  Pray,  ladies,  exhibit  to  us  for  once  a 
wrinkled  cadaverous  counteuance,  set  off  by 
glossy  jet-black  ringlets,  just  fresh  from  the 
pemiquier's,  or  the  more  than  graceful  em- 
bonpoint of  fifty  rendered  absurd  merely  by 
use  affectation  of  display.    But  we  suppose 


*hat  not  one  of  you  imagines  she  can  ever 
look  old,  excel  it  it  be  by  assuming  a  iuo«t 
fantastic  disguise.  Yet  surely  there  would 
be  no  extraordinary  danger  in  making  die 
experiment ;  we  would,  therefore,  advise  you, 
instead  of  ransacking  your  okl  lumber-box  M, 
or  consulting  the  plates  of  Hell's  British 
Theatre,  to  take  the  advice  of  some  fashion- 
able milliner,  or  even,  with  all  respect  be  it 
spoken,  to  take  a  glance  and  a  lesson  at  the 
boxes  before  you.  Look  for  a  moment  at 
that  poor,  pale,  sickly-looking  lady,  who 
seems  to  think  that  her  withered  person  has 
a  certain  sylph-like  air,  that  she  is  determined 
to  display  to  die  best  advantage.  Further  on 
sits  a  goodly  matron  of  some  sixty  summers, 
who**  cheek  has  yet  a  sunny  hue,  and  whose 
extreme  recherche   of  dress  indicates  very 

fdainly  that  she  does  not  desire  to  pass  for  a 
right  ;  but  think  you  that  an  eye  of  the  least 
experience  would  mistake  her  for  forty  or 
even  fifty*.  And  would  to  heaven,  mesdames, 
that  ycnir  theory,  or  at  least  what  we  infer  to 
he  such,  was  founded  in  truth,  vit. — that  a 
woman  can  never  help  looking  young  unless 
she  consents  to  dress  like  her  great  great 
grandmother.  Paint  wrinkles,  affect  corpu- 
lence, or  assume  the  wasted  look,  the  toothless 
mumble,  the  voice,  the  shuffle  of  age,— but, 
in  the  name  of  good  taste  and  probability, 
dismiss  your  obsolete  frippery  either  to  Bag 
Fair  or  to  the  tomb  of  all  the  Capulcts. 

LOXCI't.v  i  \  VI  S  CrXNTNOE  A  nVERTTEER  ; 
OR,  Ii:  I  Ml  AKTIt  IPATIOS. 

7b  the  Editor  of  the  Literary  Chronicle. 
Sir, — You  have  exposed  the  unblushing  ef- 
frontery with  which  the  works  published  by 
the  proprietors  of  The  Literary  Gazette  are 

1 >u (Ted  off  in  that  journal  before  they  appear. 
Jo  not,  my  good  fellow,  be  after  bothering 
yourself  about  such  tbiiigs,  for  everybody 
knows  die  motive  of  theje  puffs  prelusive ; 
the  editor,  however,  to  make  up  for  his 
anticipatory  inspections  of  some  works, 
delays  long  enough  his  notice  of  odiers. 
I  say  nothing  of  the  volume  of  poem-.  I 
wrote,  for,  by  J — s,  the  divil  a  one  of  you 
critics  has  noticed  the  book  at  all  at  all,  al- 
though 1  sent  to  ivery  mother's  son  of  you 
cbne  large  paper  copies,  and  wrote  a  beauti- 
ful autograph  letter  widi  each,  that  you  might 
preserve  it  among  your  other  curiosities ;  but 
I  mane  a  little  book,  written  by  a  gendeman 
who  would  have  been  a  countryman  of  mine, 
had  he  not  by  accident  been  born  in  France 
instead  of  ould  Ireland  :  it  is  called  Dic- 
t  'ummire  det  Gent  du  Monde,  and  a  transla- 
tion of  it  was  reviewed  in  your  Chrouicle 
some  two  years  ago".  Now,  Mr.  Editor, 
judge  ray  surprise,  when  I  find  this  same 
dealer  in  what  you  call '  anticipatory  inspec- 
tions,' giving  a  review  of  this  very  work  in 
the  Cunnyngc  Advertyzer  of  last  Saturday, 
and  that,  too,  as  if  it  had  never  been  trans* 
lated  into  Knglish !  Bui  the  crame  of  the  joke 
is  to  come :  would  you  believe  it,  that  the 
same  editor  actually  reviewed  the  English 
translation  in  The  Literary  Gazette  (for  I 
cannot  in  this  instance  properly  call  it  a 


•  Id  Tkt 


of  August  3, 
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Cunn ing  Al vertiser)  of  July  2 "2,  1822,  and 
gave  a  few  of  (he  identical  passages  which 
aopear  in  the  same  journal  of  last  Saturday  I ! 
NVh.it  think  you  of  that,  Mr.  Kdiior;  but, 
faith,  [  cannot  stop  for  your  rqily,  and  lave 
you  to  thiuk  yourself,  resting  your*s  truly, 


Tti  shy  MtH.nooNrr, 


RAM3X.ES  OF  A3M0OEUJ, 

KO.  XXVI. 

Prat,  Mr.  Editor,  did  you  ever  so  far  relax 
from  the  austerities  of  your  vocation  as  to  go 
and  roll  down  the  hill  in  Greenwich  Park, 
or  play  at  kiss  in  the  ring,  on  an  Easter 
Monday,  or  indulge  in  the  glories  of  t'le 
Epping  Hunt,  when  the  London  citizens,  as 
Tom  D'Urfoy  said,  acentury  and  a  half  ago — ■ 
*  Once  a  year  into  !.-.■■«  go  : 
To  tee  them  pais  along,  O !  'tis  a  pretty  show  ? 

I  say,  Mr.  Editor,  if  you  have  not  done  this, 
you  have  '  left  undone  those  things  which 
you  ought  to  have  done;'  but  here  I  stop, 
lest  I  be  rebuked  with  the  trite  remark,  that 
the  devil  can  quote  Scripture  when  it  answers 
his  pur  Done.  Well,  all  this  I  have  done;  I 
always  feel  delighted  with  the  happy  does 
at  a  fair,  and,  were  I  grand  sultan,  would 
bastinado  or  send  to  the  tread-mill  all  persons 
who  attempted  to  crush  those  innocent  rural 
amusements. 

The  lovely  weather  on  Easter  Mondav 
and  Tuesday  drew  crowds  to  Greenwich, 
and  many  a  fair  and  slender  ancle  tripped 
it  gaily  iu  the  park,  as  well  as  down  the  hill : 
while  others,  whose  wuUrtlamH»g»  proved 
they  did  not  stand  upon  trifles,  were  less 
venturous.  A  few  old  sinners  of  the  male 
sex,  far  down  in  the  hill  of  life  as  well  as  that 
at  Greenwich,  were  waiting  for  those  little 
accidents  which,  though  sport  to  them,  are 
no  joke  to  the  parties,  if  Injured  by  the  fid  I. 
Greenwich  and  its  sports  are,  however,  all 
eclipsed  by  the  ermestro-pedestrian  spectacle 
of  the  Epping  Hunt.  There  is  the  proud 
array  of  the  chivalry  of  Wapping  and  White- 
chapel  ;  and  every  quadruped  in  London, 
save  the  elephant  and  a  few  others  in  Exeter 
'Ch  inge,  is  put  in  requisition. 

For  weeks  before  Ea*t<*r  in  every  year, 
all  the  riding-schools  are  filled  with  cockney 
Nimrods ;  every  nag  is  employed  on  the 
Sundays  ;  the  visits  to  Hyde  P.iVk,  in  order 
to  set  Uie  deer,  and  thus  be  able  to  identify 
the  Epping  stag,  when  they  catch  a  glimpse 
of  him,  become  frequent  \  and  Bathing  i  i 
read  al  the  London  Inst  tution  but  Daniel's 
ltural  Sports,  or  Beckford  on  Hunting.  The 
precaution  of  ascertaining  whether  a  -tag  is  a 
bird  or  a  heart  has  become  necess»*y  ester  since 
a  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  who,  in  die  good 
old  time*,  headed  the'  Epping  hunt,  made  a 
mistake,  which  a  poet  has  thus  recorded: — 
• My  lord,  he  takes  a  staff  in  baud,  to  beat  the 

bushes  o'er ; 
I  must  confess  it  was  a  work  be  ne'er  had  done 


A  creature  bouncing  from  a  bush,  which 

the  in  all  to  laughs  , 
My  lord,  be  cried,  ,4«Ai»r«.'  a  hart?'  but  it 

proved  an  E*mx  cat/!' 
Well,  the  great,  the  important  'Jay,  big  with 
the  fate  of  the  Epping  stag,  many  a  pair  of 
brocks,  and  the  fundamental  features  of 
sundry  liegemen  of  London,  arrives.  -  -  I 


pass  over  the  preparations  of  the  mnrning, 
and  laavv  to  Mr  Hums  to  calculate  the 
qu  intity  of  l>t>ef  and  ham  that  was  cut  into 
sndwiches,  and  the  gallons  of  genuine  or 
smu2<^led  spirit*  (the  latter  of  which  he 
acknowledges  he  drinks)  consumed,  by  way 
of  a  whet,  to  keep  the  cobwebs  from  the 
stomach,  or  deposited  in  pocket-pistols,  to 
b j  di  scharged  wVn  required  ( >h,  no !  •  The 
chase  I  sing,'  or  rath»r  would  sing,  had  I 
the  muse  of  a  Somerville,  for  never  since— 

«  Nirarod  told, 
Ttht  mighty  hunter,  first  made  w;ir  oo  beasts. 
And  suined  tlie  woodland  green  with  purple 
dve,' 

did  hunting  promise  a  better  day's  s/wrt  than 
Easter  Monday  at  Epping.  Early  in  the 
moruing,all  the  livery-stables  were  so  cleared, 
that  a  punning  friend  of  mine  said  they  were 
delivery  stables,  he  thought,  to  the  horses, 
donkeys,  and  muhj* ;  and  every  kind  of  vehicle 
was  also  in  requisition,  from  the  gaudy  ba- 
rouche to  the  safety  spring-waggon,  which 
bore'  on  its  side  a  pledge  that  4  goods  were 
safely  removed'  in  it,  and  by  its  owner.  There 
were  horses  of  all  colours  and  sizes,  mares 
with  long  tails,  short  tnils,  bob  tails,  and 
some  *  without  ever  a  tail:'  nor  were  their 
riders  less  various ;  they  included  all  orders 
and  degrees  of  men ;  some  went  to  share  in 
the  diversion  of  hunting,  others  to  laugh  at 
the  hunters 

A  friend  of  mine  near  Epping  (I  always 
like  to  make  friends  in  a  sporting  neigh- 
bourhood) invited  me  down.  '  May  my 
mare  slip  her  shoulder  if  I  don't,'  i  ex- 
claimed with  Mart ieath,  when  I  was  re- 
minded that  my  only  Uosiuante  had  been 
Stolen,  and  that  I  was  consequently  mare- 
less.  *  Pooh !'  said  my  friend,  come  down 
in  the  coach,  go  to  the  field,  see  the  bounds 
throw  off,  and  in  live  minutes  you  will  have 
the  choice  of  fifty  horses  that  have  just 
thrown  their  riders.  The  fear  of  Chelmsford 
ajsizos,  and  their  appliances,  to  boot,  how- 
ever, prevented  mr  adopting  this  plan,  a  nd 
I  called  on  a  friend,  a  member  of  the  Mel- 
ton Hunt,  who — 

'Uv'din  his  saddle,  lav'J  the  chase,  the  course. 
And  always,  ere  be  mounted,  kissed  his  horse.' 

He  agreed  to  accompany  me  to  Epping 
Hunt.  Arrived  at  the  scSne  of  action,  we 
were  both  astonished  at  the  motley  group 
that  presented  itself.  Two  o'clock  arrived,  and 
the  chase  was  not  commenced,  while  nearly 
all  the  portable  provisions  were  consumed. 
At  length,  a  loud  hum  announced  the  arri- 
val of  Mr.  Hounding,  of  Woodford  Wells, 
with  a  fine  stag  in  a  cart.  My  ears  rung  with 
the  loud  cries  of  'Tally  oh!'  as  the  sports- 
men, in  the  true  cockney  pronunciation,  bawl- 
ed out ;  and  the  mild  air  was  actually  fanned 
into  a  breeze  by  the  waving  of  pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs by  the  ladies.  Every  moment  in- 
creased in  interest.  Every  eye  was  directed 
to  the  cart  where  the  stag  was  confined,  and 
the  unbolting  the  drop  at  the  Old  Bailey  did 
not  excite  a  more  awful  pause  than  the  un- 
locking the  door  of  the  cart ;  which  done,  out 
bounced  the  stag,  and  after  him  hounds  and 
huntsmen.  Then  began  that— 
*  Contusion-hazarding  of  nrck  or  spine, 
-  Which  rural  gentlemen  call  sport  divine.' 


The  dogs  though  few  in  number,  and  not 
very  well  trained,  set  up  a  tolerable  war-cry,  • 
which  animated  my  friend,  so  that  -he  rnv>>- 
Iuntarily  exclaimed — 'There's  mnuc,  there's 
music,  my  boy.'    4  It  is  very  fine  I'  said  I. 
4  Where,'  exclaim  si  a  cockney  sportsman, 
who  had  lojt  one  stirrup, 4  for,  d — n  the  docs, 
they  make  such  a  noise  flwt  I  can't  hear  it 1 
Five  minutes  had  not  elapsed  ere  the  field 
was  in  as  much  disorder  as  a  routed  army 
after  a  battle;  horses  without  riders  gal- 
lopping  about,  and  riders  without  hor>»i 
lvmg  very  tranquil,  w«re  to  be  senn  in  every 
direction  ;  while  the  forest  was  strewed  with 
hats,  and  the  varied  contents  which  had 
been  dislodged.froin  the  pockets  of  the  hunt- 
ers.   I  o'iserved  no  less  than  three  of  the 
Monmouth  Street  plucker*-in  of  the  tribe 
of   JYepthali,   eagerly  engaged  in  buying 
up  the  stray  beavers.    No  great  coats  ap- 
peared to  have  been  lo»t,  so  that  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin  were  unengaged  in  traffic. 

Although  I  could  not  help  laughing  at  the 
scene  before  me,  yet  humanity  bade  me  suc- 
cour the  discomfited.  These  were  coo- 
veyed  to  the  nearest  inn,  where  of  course 
every  attention  was  paid  them  ;  none  were 
killed,  and  I  have  no  correct  list  of  the 
wounded ;  two  of  the  latter,  however,  at- 
tracted my  notice.  One  of  them  had  hot 
two  jokes  in  all  his  life,  which,  of  course,  were 
often  employed,  and  he  had  lo»t  fuic  since 
he  left  lattle  Britain,  where  he  had  resided 
upwards  of  thirty  years  His  name  was  Jo- 
seph King ;  and,  while  living  in  the  place  I 
have  just  mentioned,  he  used  to  say,  4 1  am 
the  King  of  Britain.'  This  joke,  as  I  have 


stand,  he  lost  by  a  fatal  change  of  residence- 
On#  good  thing  yet  reroaim  to  him,  and  be 
can  insult  any  |>erson  with  impunity,  and 


pres  ent  hw  nose  being  twinged,  by  merely  »y- 
ing, 4  Oh  !  Sir.  don't  you  know  that  I  am  Jo[e) 
King.'  Mr.  Joseph  King's  occupation  I  knew 
not,  and  it  was  with  some  difficulty  I  learnt 
that  of  the  other  Nimrod.    His  name,  he 
said,  was  Eusebius  Jacob,  and  his  profession 
was  what  he  called  tantamount  to  his  name. 
'  And  what 's  your  profession  V  said  I.   '  An 
illuminator,'  quoth  the  man.     On  further 
inquiry,  I  found  that  he  was  a  lamplighter, 
and  tliat  his  two  sons  assisted  him  in 
nutuip.  as  he  called  it,  one  of  the  few  parishes 
in  I*ondon  where  gas-light*  hare  not  be»« 
yet  introduced.    I  was  eager  to  know  svhat 
connection  there  was  between  his  trade  and 
the  name  of  the  Bishop  of  ("stsarea  and  author 
of  the   Pnrparatfo  ft   Itrmnmtratiu  Ernv- 
gelira.    '  Why,'  said  the  fellow,  who  was  rwf 
without  humour, 4  my  name 's  Eusebius;  my 
son's  name  is  EuseVu.s;  we  are  lamplighters, 
and,  therefore,  you  are  by  tn,  don't  you 
'  That 's  a  demonstratio,  and  a  prarparauo 
too  I  suspect,'  exclaimed  a  friend  of  mine, 
while  I  ordered  Eusebius  Jacob  a  jug  of 
mulled  wine  for  his  humour. 

On  the  road  home  1  observed  many  in- 
stances of  ludicrous  horsemanship.  One 
decent-looking  fellow  asked  me  to  hold  his 
foot  in  the  stirrup,  while  he  threw  the  re 
training  leg  and  foot  over  the  horse;  and 
another,  lest  he  should  not  bold  •  bb  balance 
true,'  had  run  hi?  horse  alongside  8  wall. 
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■*  Grasped  u>  mam*  with  both  their  band), 

A;  J  eke  wiiu  all  il"ir  tnirrbt,' 
like  k*aest  John  Gilpin;  but  I  will  net 
detain  vou  with  an  account  of  casualties  : 
it  was,  indeed,  a*  Tom  Dlrfey  described 
«  of  the  city  hunter,  of  old— 
'  And  wuea  they'd  done  their  »port,  they  came 

to  London,  where  they  dwell, 
TWir  face*  all  tn  torn  and  *cratch*d,  their  wive* 

•carce  knew  them  well  \ 
Far 'twas  a  very  peat  meray  *o  many  'scap'd 

alive, 

For,  of  twenty  saddles  earned  out,  they  brought 
again  but  five.' 
In  short,  surgeons  and  saddlers  were 
wjiully  busy  next  day,  while  the  livery-stable- 
keepers  were  fully  employed  in  proving  the 
tumidness,  wind  and  limb,  of  the  horses  they 
had  entrusted  to  the  heroes  of  Kpping  l-'orest. 

I  had  intended  to  devote this  paper  entire- 
ly id  one  subject ;  but  I  cannot  omit  noticing 
a  little  incident  at  Kdinburgh.    It  appears 
uui  the  announced  appearance  of  Mr.  Kean, 
at  the  theatre  of  that  oty,  has  given  offence, 
i '  righteous  over-much*  gemle- 
.instrtrrom  theboxea.    Is  this 
,  if  so,  it  is  unjust.    Kean  has  not 
the  Scotch  public ;  he  did  not  ap- 
pro before  them  within  a  few  days  after  his 
hong  oonvicted  of  adultery ;  it  is,  therefore, 
nothing  but  mere  cant  io  the  Edinburgh  peo- 
ple rising  on  the  stilts  of  morality  to  oppose 
Kean.   Are  the  Edinburgh  people  all  saints  ? 
or  do  they  think  the  English  never  heard  of — 
'  Mother  Japps, 
At  whose  bouse  there  weie  (MM  mishaps, 
Tn  men -who  >>ad  wives  of  their  aln.' 
This  Mrs.  Japps  was  an  accommodating 
Wv-asort  of  Mfrs.  DudforfLin  Edinburgh ; 
m6  t»  nis^ily  did  she  appreciate  the  morality, 
*un  of  the  Scotch  clergy,  that  she  used  to 
wjr  she  wo«ld  not  pivc  '  one  zeneral  asscin- 
wy  lor  rwa  winter  sessions,'  although  the 
farmer  lasts  but  a  fortnight,  and  the  latter  for 
■oonthi;  then,  fie  on  such  hypocrisy,  says 
 Asstonrr*. 

IIMIIAft  FOB  THY. 

KATl'RAL  ATTRACrtOXS. 

lr  binb  are  singing  in  the  bowers, 
if  insects  lot  f  r  i  svitb  the  flowers, 
If  blossom*  sweeten  air  and  I.*  at, 
1  wish  thee  here  io  lead  my  feet  i 
For  what  are  ail  these  charms  to  me. 
1 1  catch  a  glimpse  of  thee  ? 
oon  is  ever  toward  the  sun, 
I  run, 
liny  eye 

Kof  with  thee  Lore  to  feed  my  hours  ? 
A  woman's  bosom  without  love 
la  like  an  ark  without  a  dove ; 
A  woman's  heart  without  desire 
Is  like  a  kiln  without  a  flic  t 
My  love  and  my  dotire  unite, 

i  wilt  come  and  make  me  light. 

El  I  !tS  VtHU 


Wlicu,  as  they  walk'd,  dispute  aiote. 
That  almost  made  these  fiicn<is  turn  foes, 

Which  took  a:i  aim  ihc  true*! ; 
They  then  agreed  to  tiy  iheir  skill, 
And  Willi  one  guu, « because,'  said  Will, 

•That  oue  you  know  is  newest." 
A  flight  of  pigeons  first  apptai'd, 
And,  as  these  spwt$mtn  <tirt  they  near'd, 

Sam  cock'J  his  piece  quite  ready, 
Took  #i>  yards'  aim,  ami,  fiotn  the  hit, 
A  single  pigeon,  lol  he  shot,— 

He  tired  so  true  and  >teudy. 
Now  Will  prcpnr'd  hi*  skill  to  t.y, 
And  at  a  burn,  that  stood  quite  nigh, 

He  took  an  aim  most  killing  ; 
Then  c-los'd  /mil,  rytt  t  but,  lo !  our  spark, 
In  firing,  wholly  uu<*'d  the  mark, 

so  l*ui  had  been  his  drilling  ! 
Sain  laugb'd  ut  this,  but  Will  cried  out, 
•Siimmy,  you  need  not  nuke  this  rout, 

Becnuse  you  cbane'd  to  get  one  ; 

For  I  us  many  barns  bcvii  theie, 

As  you  saw  pigeons  in  the  ;iir, 

I'm  sure  1  should  bave  hit  one  !!!'  j.m.  I.. 


FINE  ARTS. 

EXHIBITION  OF  TltE  80C1ETV  O*  BB1TIBH 
ARTISTS. 

We  now  resume  our  remarks  on  this  exhi- 
bition, premising,  however,  that  we  do  not 
bind  ourselves  to  be  very  methodical  in  the 
order  in  which  we  pass  from  one  subject  to 
another,  or  particularly  attentive  to  what  may 
seem  precedency  in  |>oint  of  importance  or 
merit-  We  will,  therefore,  just  look  at  one 
or  two  tilings  in  the  anti-room,  before  we 
proceed  farther.  Miss  Sharpies'  Country 
Fair,  although  it  does  not  satisfy  the  eye,  as 


s<S,  OB  THE  NGEOKS  AND  BAItX. 

'tis, 


taliessV 


_,  or  e'en  sliooting, — 
their  guns,  one  wintry  day, 


a  picture,  is  yet  a  performance  of 
cleverness,  and  possesses  several  good  parts. 
Several  of  the  groups  are  highly  amusing, 
and  there  is  a  utotter-of'-fart  air  about  the 
performance  that  is  not  uninteresting ;  and  yet 
wc  could  wish  that  it  possessed  .somewliat 
mote  of  artist-like  feeling.  No.  302,  The 
Finishing  Touch,  by  Morton,  is  a  subject  of 
tome  humour,  and,  with  a  certain  piquant 
originality  io  the  idea  that  pleases  us:  it 
exhibits  the  interior  of  a  painter's  study, 
where  the  imprudent  artist  has  left  a  land- 
scape on  his  easel,  which  a  monkey,  who  has 
seiied  this  opportunity  of  liy>ug  his  dexterity 
in  the  management  of  the  brush,  is  touching 
up  inlhesky  with  vermillion.  There  seems  to 
us  something  waggish  in  the  conceit  of  making 
Pug  attempt  to  improve  upon  the  sober 
hues  of  nature,  by  his  '  splendid  colouring,' — 
iiot  that  ue  will  accuse  the  artist  of  intending 
any  personal  reflections ;  we,  however,  give 
him  full  credit  for  the  joke.  The  composi- 
tion is  good,  and  the  effect  picturesque. 
No  28*\  Loudon,  from  Waterloo  Bridge, 
by  Ward,  is  a  well-painted  picture.  The 
tone  of  the  colouring  is  rich,  and  the  masses 
of  light  and  shade  well  balanced  to  each  oilier. 
St.  Paul's,  with  its  majestic  dome,  is  seen 
very  advantageously  from  the  point  of  view 
selected  by  the  artist,  and  the  scene  altogether 
conveys  a  favourable  impression  of  the  gran- 
deur of  the  metropolis,  as  viewed  from  the 
river.  Let  us  be  permitted  to  remark  here, 
that  very  few  of  our  painters  in  oil-colours 
subjects  of  street  scenery. 


forms  of  the  theater  part  of  our  town  archi" 
Locture;  and  yet  there  are  many  spots  withuj 
London  that 'an  able  artist  might  transfer  to 
the  cuivas  with  considerable  effect.  No.  280, 
A  Study  from  Nature,  by  W  ilsoti,  is  a  delight- 
ful little  bit,  and  what  may  almost  be  desig- 
nated as  a  specimen  of  the  4  still  life'  of 
landscape.  It  consists  of  merely  some  dock- 
leaves,  the  stump  of  a  tree,  and  some  paling ; 
but  these  are  painted  with  a  taste  and  feeling 
that  leave  nothing  to  lie  wished  for;  and, 
apparently  uninteresting  as  such  objects  may 
be.  yet,  when  thus  executed,  they  are  capable 
of  awakening  pleasing  associations,  and  per- 
haps captivate  the  more  because  they  affect 
to  promise  so  little.  No.  332,  Chalk  I  lift 
near  Folkstone,  with  Shakspeare's  Cliff  in 
the  distance,  by  Linton,  is  a  piece  of  great 
merit,  in  which  the  artist  has  very  happily 
avoided  that  rawness  of  tone  into  which 
such  a  subject  was  apt  to  lead  ;  yet  without 
anything  affected  or  uunatuxal  in  the  colouring. 
 (To  bt  eotluued  )   


ABCBfTCCTUBAL  tMPBOVEMEKTS. 

Tmf.be  were  never,  perliaps.so  many  public 
structures  and  so  many  plans  for  the  inl- 
and embellishment  of  the  metro- 


ery,  probably 
and  uriipid 


polls,  in  actual  progress,  or  on  the  eve  of  ex- 
ecution, as  at  the  present  moment.  The 
west  wing  of  the  liank  is  now  completed, 
and  the  workmen  have  bejun  their  operations 
upon  the  centre,  for  tlie  purpose  of  taking  it 
down,  preparatory  to  its  being  rebuilt  in  n 
style  corresponding  with  the  rest  of  the  edi- 
fice. The  Board  of  Trade  at  Whitehall 
is  considerably  advanced,  and  Downing 
Street,  hitherto  a  mass  of  some  of  the 
most  paltry  and  shabby  hovels  in  town,  will 
assume  a  splendid  appearance.  .  Mr.  Srairke 
has  been  charged  with  the  building  of  the 
east  wing  of  the  terrace  front  at  Somerset 
House ;  and  the  new  residence  for  the  Duke 
of  York  ;  besides  which,  the  new  buildings 
at  the  British  Museum,  and  the  Post  Office, 
are  now  executing  under  his  direction.  Mr. 
I 'a  p  worth  is,  we  understand,  employed  in 
preparing  designs  -  for  the  New  Street,  to  be 
carried  from  8ie  present  site  of  Fleet  Mar- 
ket and  Holbom  Bridge  to  ClerkenweH 
Green ;  a  communication  is  about  to  be  open- 
ed between  Kidiopsgute  Sweet  and  the  Cir- 
cus in  Moorfields;  and,  in  the  Regent's 
Park,  the  noble  edifice  ton >t,  noting,  after 
Mr.  Burton's  designs,  for  Mr.  Homer's  Pa- 
norama, now  rapidly  advancing  towards 
completion,  will  certainly  not  be  the  least  in- 
teresting or  important  of  our  architectural 
acquisitions.  Then  there  are,  too,  the  College 
of  Physicians,  which,  by  the  bye,  proceeds 
very  slowly ;  the  handsome  Ionic  church  in 
Regent  Square,  Sidmouth  Street ;  and  Rich- 
mond Terrace,  Whitehall,— all  of  which  will 
contribute  much  to  the  embellishment  of 
their  respectiv 


A  new  piece  has  been  produced  at  Covent- 
Garden  Theatre,  entitled  The  Hebrew  Family, 
i>r  a  Travcll  ri  Adventure.  The  music  was 
prvlty,  but  the  play  insufferably  dull.  After 
having  been  performed  two  or  three  nights, 
it  was  withdrawn.  There  U  no  novelty  at 
Drury-Lane  Theatre. 
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A  very  fine  copy  of  the  rare  Menu,  or 
Mayence,  Itihle,  in  two  volumes  folio,  1402, 
lias  recently  been  discovered  by  Mr.  Dutnta, 
in  the  public  library  at  Tours,  where  there 
are,  likewise,  other  Bibles  of  extreme  scarcity. 
These  treasures  are  not  highly  estimated  at 
their  preseut  depot.  They  would,  however, 
amply  compensate  an  adventurous  bibliopo- 
list,  could  they  be  transferred  to  the  mart  of 
London. 

Mous ignore  Angelo  Mayo,  already  cele- 
brated for  hi*  discoveries  in  the  'Palimp- 
scstes,'  has  just  discovered  more  important 
treasures  than  all  tlvose  already  found  liy 
him.  \fery  voluminous  fragments  of  the  lost 
books  of  Polybius  and  Diodorus  have  liein 
found  among  more  recent  manuscripts  of  ec- 
clesiastical works.  Tltey  mention  an  entire 
book  of  L>iodorus,  containing  precious  de- 
tails of  die  l'licenicians.  M.  Mayo  has  also 
discovered  numerous  fragments  of  Menander. 

TrmxUtr  in  A  frica. — A  letter  from  Tripo- 
li, Barbary,  of  7th  January,  says : — «  The 
French  Traveller,  M.J.  11. 1'acbo,  after  tra- 
versing Egypt,  has  just  arrived  at  Derm, 
provided  with  a  recommendation  from  Me- 
1 1  ft  lift  Ali  Pacha  for  the  chief  of  this  regency, 
and  with  a  letter  from  M.  Drovetti  for  the 
French  consul-general,  who  has  procured  all 
the  necessary  means  to  examine  in  detail  and 
in  safety  the  ancieut  Pyrcnaica,  the  coasts  of 
the  Syncs,  and  die  interior  of  the  kins?dom 
of  Tripoli.  This  traveller  is  known  iu  the 
most  advantageous  manner,  and  is  besides 
under  the  auspices  of  our  Royal  Institute. 


wr.r.xr.Y  Mr.TRonot.ooir At.  joraxAt 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mr  Lkathwick's  communication  shall  have 
early  insertion. 

Tbe  letter  on  the  Necessity  of  Amending  the 
Apothecary's  Bill  learned  us  too  late  fur  in- 
sertion this  week,  but  it  shall  appear  in  our 
next,  when  seven!  reviews,  which  stand  ovur, 
•hall  have  a  place. 

J-  K .  1 '.  in  an  early  number. 

Ws  are  sorry  »t  cannot  accept  the  one*  of 
Tyio. 

'1  hi'  work  alluded  to  by  H.  M  ,  of  Glasgow, 
has  slreaiiy  been  reviewed  in  Tht  Lit»rarj/ 
CktonicU.  When  the  second  edition  appears, 
the  editor  will  avail  himself  of  the  information 
given  by  H.  M.,  for  which,  in  the  meantime, 
be  retuins  his  best  thank*. 


HI.  re*  puUuktd  finer  ri«r  tiut  ■ 
•  tr*.<r,l\  4 .,  A  I,  —  Rer.>||cclii>»t  of  lb*  Peillll*uL 
10*.  ft-/  —  Ti.»  Thiee  Brother*,  or  Adventure*  of  the 
9herley.,  p**»t  Nri».  9.  —  B.llaiifyne'a  Ni'veh,  complete, 
10  T«!t.  royal  hta  14/.— I  UiiI.uk' a  Short -Hand,  3*.— 
Ste in.,  ti .  Work..  .1  i-it.  8vo.  wall  life.  bv  Jooe*.  31,.— 
Umti.Hi  and  llir  Vatican.  3  vnla.  II .  -Ileuch*  Prac- 
tice ..f  IWU  Martial.  Hvo  «Sr— Tbouta*  F,1 
Hi.-  L>rd  .•<  niT.tlcjr.3  vol*,  tha.  37< 
fi.i|H.«|i  8ro.  I5t. 

COtlETY  OF  BRITISH  ARTISTS, 
O    SUFFOLK  STREET.  PALL  MALI.  EAST. 

The  S BCON D  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  fhrtheSabi 
..f  lbeWr„k.„f  LiriiiR  Art.»t...f  the  United  Kingdom, 
if  OPESi  r™.n  Ni^lDmk.  ^  ^ 

W-  I_J NT!     i  Scctclif  y . 

Tlii.  day  U  pnbbalted,  in  9  »!■  null  «vo.  30..  board,. 

npALKS,  by  die  O'HARA  FAMILY: 

X  containing  Crobuore  of  tbt  Btll-fSank,  tbt 
Fetebee,  mid  J.ihn  I  >  t* 

ly<>ii4on :  printed  for  W.  «i ntpk In  and  K  Marshall, 
•Ulinnen'  Halt  Cm  it,  Ludgale  Street;  ' 
Boyd.  Bdinbuighi  mm!  Hodgta  sad  MY 


STREAM  OF  TIME.  OR  CHART  OF  UNIVERSAL 
HISTORY. 

Tbi*  d.,  i.  publicum,  in  two  Urf(  theeU.  bandaomely 

coloured,  price  18s  or.  mounted  •■  roller*  and  ledge 
■  i«1  varmvbed,  £1,  8«. 

THE  STRKAM  of  TIME;  or,  Chart  of 
Unie.roal  Hirtory:  **mwiog  the  Rim  and  Fall  of 
tbe  Varhrn.  Nation*  of  Hi*  World,  from  rite  Crrarkra  to 
Hie  present  Tim*,  front  tbe  Gtnn.u  of  Stiae*.  with  sn 
Aibtiliooal  Stream,  exhibiting  the  moat  Emiorut  Cha- 
racter, that  ftnarialted  during  that  period. 

Prlotod  forC.Hmilh.Mapaeller,  Na  I7S,  Slt.u  l 

MEXICO.  COLOMBIA.  BRAZIL  BUESOS 
AYRKB.  fcc 

Lately  «a*  poliliabed,  currertod  to  the  ptraant  Tlwe, 
cmiUiulug  Fifly-aix  laige  Quarto  N  *\»,  baudtoiurlj 

OWuieil.  Half  bound,  price  ti.  I3>  8d- 

QM ITU'S  NEW  GENERAL  ATLAS, 
O    rnntnisiog  dutinet  Map*  of 
Eiu|Hre«,  Kingdooia.amt  Stat 
Irani  Die  latest  Antboriiiva. 

Hnntrd  for  C  Smith.  Mapteller.  No.  in  SttawaV 

Wbera  may  lie  bad  bra  Claaakal  All  ia.  brinf  a  Cwro- 
uaoinn  to  tbe  aJ'Oire  Work,  bandaooaely  Coloured  and 
halMioand,  price  /1. 18*. 

The  above  Atlaaas  may  be  had  bound  ill 
pric*  £i.  Sa.  Cot ming  t.^et»er  tbe  moat  Co 
of  Ancient  and  Modern  Geography  extanl. 


SCRAPI ANA  POETICA. 
Tbi*  day  i*  publiabed,  in  Sva>.  price  I 

SCRAFIANA  IH)ETM;A.  By  the 
of  JUAN  SET  ONDU8. 
Printad  for  John  Milker.  New  Bridge  Strcrt.  BUca- 
friar*. 

T?r^ri!TT!ta  fn  tut  iSmF**  *** 


MISS  FOOTEI!! 
With  a  FrootHpiece  on  Steel,  and  Elrrrn  Vrgnettef, 
by  Thnratmi.  Ss  In  r'egnot  boards, 

SMlLr^and  TEAKS:  coroprisinn  '  MA- 
RIA DAltlJNUTO.V  ■  SkKcb  from  Real  Life 
(on  recent  cirruin.laneca):  end  Rixleeu  olhcr  Saatrhea 
and  Talea .  Iim-nheel  to  Wa.hingtnn  Irviiag,  anther  of 
'  Tbe  ftketcb  B**4.' 

*n*  Toe  Inlenar  and  very  peculiar  inlerrat  wbirb  ia 
infutril  Into  |hl>  rot u me  baa  to  rivettrd  pnbdc  feeling 
upon  it,  that  in  two  werka  n*a>ly  lUe  «h<4e  »f  a  larjje 
Firat  l>lil>ou  i*  ••Id.  The  palbu*  wilb  which  I  he  Talea 
are  weitteu.  united  with  their  affecting  chmacteriatlc*, 
make  it  thn*  art  rar  live. 

•  it  haa  been  gut  «|>  (aaya  1  L*  Belle  Aaarrabl^s'  of 
this  oinnth)  with  cvuMderabie 
very  pleama;,  and  evinte  leelii 
eharartar.' 

•Tbi*  ia  not  oady  an  unique  but  extremely  pretty 
littl*  volume.  Tn*  dedication  to  Wellington  living. 
Eon  it  an  elegant  morcean.-— Morning  Pott. 

'It  may  it*  a  auaaciant  raeoxalneo0aU<'U  of  the  rig- 
notle*  to  »»y  tbey  are  dcaags*  by  Tnuratoa  '— Literary 


.  :  William  Cbarllou  Wrir.1.1.  poblWte,. 
Paternoster  Rowj  and  may  t.e  procured  ufauy  li  .  k- 
acllrr  in  lowu  or  country. 


KUI'KRIOR  LITIIOURtPHY. 
Pahllabed  by  William  Cde.  Nw  l«,  V-.t.ir 


.aiiee! 


iii|«-|ul  li  -  half  Uniod.  t\  1». 
eat  "f  1\  auttieet*.  eaeb  *a"ea|nrhi4 
,  ma,  ah»  baltad  in  thxMuaiW... 

A  L  SCENERY:  Coloured  by  C»lr«l.  half- 
peratl«f>  £!»*•.  T».a.  t»m  at  >4  WXr*. 
!  orc.p,..«  7  Inebe.  I.y  «. an*. naabi  Ik. 


The  fbltinriHg  mit  Aurmfaoavrfv  gat  up  <«  firLwni- 
phy.  and  are  eunjUtMttp  ft-mOUB  tolhc  PutUc 
<u  being  tuptri-ir  to  at»y  ta'Aci*. 

1.  tiTLDlES,  FOREIGN  and  ENGLISH  ; 

O  ley  tVlvVtt.  Ill 
llieae  ■  Hlmlie*'  r-Hnhl  "f  «  »ulijeet«.  eaeb  area|ryiii,> 
13  inebe*  b|  10  Tney  may  ahu  be  had  in  Ihx  M«aiW». 
at  4*  eaeh 

5.  RURAL 
bound,  iu  i 
jeela,  eacli 
(ill*  of'" 

1  CALVERT'S  INITIATORY  DR»WINfS  BOOR: 
by  «  h  it-li  L^rner,  may  Iwh  ttteiaxriv**  the  Elemekt. 
of  that  <lega.it  Aacwmpliabineut.  InlSNumucrai  Six 
plain.  Is  ejeti;  and  Six  ci<b>uieii.  a«  sal  each. 

4.  VIEWS  f.om  NATURE  by  Calv»it.hnt 
imperial  4to.  IS..   Tlieae  cwaiat  uf  W  " 
pyiug  0  incite*  by  «:  and  may  he  had  i 
on  tinted  Oiaoinx  1'aper.  la  each. 

ft.  BR'.TISII  SCENERY  ;  c.^arating  of  a  i 
Inlemtiug  SuhjotU,  by'T.  Caairett    Thro.  Nn 
price  Sa.  ttd.  eacti. 

6.  CALVERT'S  LITHOORAPIHC  WUWIV;- 
1HK1K.  F.iat  Seriea.  pHlilUhing  in  Nnmben.  Od  eaeK 

1.  Uin  O.SecoudSenr..ii.  Number., «d  each. 
8.  DTTTO.  Third  Seri.'*.  I*  earn 
».  CALVERTS    INTR-IDUCTIO"  to  LtMV 
SCAPL  DRAWING.   Toelva  Number*.  1*  ft*  e«b 

io  FooTtni 


bar  IWWI^WimaR***.!  MlasUn 


II 

1*.  each. 

FIjOWERS, 

/ncomp  rrftbtit  erteutf  6e  the , alr*t  at rftiCa,  a*aa*  eat- 
evtmtt-ij\n •  AautUun  mnd  i.<  trmn.  M  «Ae  S.4 
ctate%  tif  Soetet  i 

I  PLOHA"8  YEAR  i  or,  MONTHLY.  BOUtiFET. 
half-  h.umd.  imprrial  Intio,  uric*  £4.  Mar  Tbi*  eir5.ul 
collection  cuU*»U  of  Twelve  B  i«|»el»,  caanpaard  « 
Floaara  to  Ik  bad  in  tbe  aame  M<»>ih;  Iv.irfuUj  •*>! 
amiately  cnl'Mitrd  afterthe  liviug  ttattta.  Tbty  aw; 
■Ian  be  bad  Kparately,  mminl*>>  nttallS  Omwing  rV.'. 
price  7*  each.   StiWeetaotcui.vmir  10  Incbr*  by  8 

9  HORTICULTURAL  BKaUTIB*;  "t.  Cnn«» 
Portrait*  from  the  Floaee  Garden  ;  cidiuirod  aftri  Itx 
living  Planta;  h*lf.bo*in<l. *wy .1  fvtio.  jt"'l  5»  T.eiee 
Subject*,  each  it*  upyihit  13  iucbo*  by  0.   Ta  bt  Ih* 

nfFLORt,  nv  tlw  Art 
Ewy.   tuSix  NumUi^piKaH.*1- 
half  aataSaf  10*  ffcl. 
THE  FOREST, 
Iiiatttra/crf  fn  it  Stetci  «/  I  itk'igrapkie  DrnviST 
/.y  Calvert.  dtiiittnHtg  the  /tecutuir  Vh*nKUfJ 
etch  Trrcp'iftcrf  m  tatio,  oh  tinted  LnmtisL 

»*Vcl  ( .  oecmpjii-t  tQ  Imht*  AS  13. 
t  Oak.  Aatt,  Willow,  Hc-dcli-Fir,  10a.  Ad. 
9  Walnut. Sweet  Cbealuut,  E.m.  tkich,  10*. Od. 
tiH  Each  ul  IU.  aWvaSpaailm.m,  a.(u<aUi}.pl*v* 3a 

ItUINtt, 

Uluttraiice  of  .let.-*,  w  Splendour:  in  a  Strut* 
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pp.  461.    Liverpool,  1825.    haye  and 


Wats  Dr.  I.jrall  (to  whom  we  ought  to  apo- 
logia for  neglecting  to  conclude  our  renew 
of  ha  last  work)  dedicated  bis  History  to 
t*  Emperor  Alexander,  his  imperial  ma- 
J<mt  felt  so  offended,  that  he  issued  an  order 
farUldimj  any  person  to  dedicate  works  to 
bun  without  previous  permission.  Our  pre- 
pX,  from  wc  presume  similar  mo- 
prohibited  his  Hanoverian  sub- 
ject* making  him  the  apparent  patron  of 
their  works  without  his  sanction.  Forlu- 
taek/ for  toau  authors,  the  restriction  has 
not  extended  to  this  country,  or  certainly 
Mr.  Henry  Sroitbers  would  not  have  dedi- 
oled  his  work  to  Ci^rge  the  Fourth. 

We  are  not  generally  very  anxious  to  know 
*ho  is  the  author  of  any  work  (save  the  Let- 
ten  of  Junius,  the  Poems  of  Ossian,  and  n 
ft*  other  works  of  this  sort),  but  we  really 
»oald  like  to  kuow  Mr.  Smithers;  for,  if  the 
*ofutoe  before  us  be  Eur  evidence,  we  should 
)uiw  him  to  be  quite  a  rata  rn.it  in  bis  way. 
lathe  htst  leaf  of  the  present  volume,  winch 
ippjoach  with  as  much  joy  as  Riuce  did 
fhe  source  of  the  Nile,  we  find  a  list  of  six 
works  by  the  same  author,  not  one  of  which, 
*?  honestly  confer,  we  ever  saw  or  heard 
rf-  A  greater  variety,  however,  could  scarce- 
b  hare  been  presented :  there  is  Affection,  a 
foem ;  Thought*  on  the  Effects  of  Peace  on 
Linded  Propertv,  in  prose,  we  presume ; 
The  Beneficial  Influences  of  the  Art"  and 


Science*,  The  Progress  of  English  Poetry, 
Observations  on  the  Netherlands,  and  Uriel, 
a  poetical  address  to  U«  late  Right  Honour- 
Lord  Byroo. 

The  last  work  determines  the  country  of 
Mr.  Smithes*,  who  is  evidently  a  Seotch- 
^mn,  and  gifted  with  that  enviable  talent — 
'  id-tight,  for  we  find  the  second  edition 
"f  tins  address  to  the  late  Lord  Byron  pub- 
iuhed  in  1853,  whereas  his  lordship,  as  all  the 
•odd  knows,  did  not  die  until  1824;  but 
'tat  is  Mr.  Smithers  to  Lord  Byron,  or 
Lord  Byron  to  Mr.  Smithers, — our  business 
i»  with  Liverpool. 

Rarely  have  we  opened  a  book  with  more 
Tzzti  anticipations  of  deriving  pleasure  and 
'''formation;  never  were  we  more  disappoint- 
el :  for  Mr.  Smithers  is  an  ignorant,  bungling 
ud  partial  historian,  without  even  common 


Bristol,  Glasgow,  Js»c.  &c.  In  this  intra- 
duction,  we  are  gravely  told  that  '  tl.e  reai 
weahiiof  a  nation  consists  in  it*  uener.il  pros- 
perity, and  that  'it  is  not  essential  that  every 
acre  of  land  should  be  in  cultivation  for  the 
food  of  man  ;  some  portion  may  be  allowed 
for  cattle.'  How  philanthropic  Mr.  Smithers 
is!— why  his  humanity  for  the  brute  creation 
stamps  him  a  second  Martin! — This  introduc- 
tion records  some  extraordinary  discoveries 
marie  by  the  author,  not  certainly  very  gram- 
matically expressed  :  thus,  we  are  told — '  Sa- 
lubrious air,  [and  a]  fertile  soil,  contribute 
to  produce  an  industrious  peasantiy;' 
t'latwirtue  is  not  one  of  the  'precious  me- 
tals '  t.iouidi  it  is  favourable  to  the  increase 
of  human  knowledge ;  and  that,  religion  can- 
not consent  to  come  into  court  like  a  crimi- 
nal.' 

Alter  the  introduction  comes  Fragments  of 
History  and  of  Antiquities,  very  properly  de- 
nominated, for  the  author  treats  de  omnihut 
rrbm  ct  qi.Utusdam  aliis :  he  jjnes  us  an  ac- 
count of  the  s:ile  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  a  dis- 
cussion on  Magna  Charta  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  and  other  things  equally  irrelevant. 
We  thank  him,  however,  for  one 
worth  quoting;  it  is  copied  from  a 
ten  by  Sir  Edward  Moore,  in  1-67  :— 

"'Castle  Street. —  Bridge,  widow,  a 
poor  ould  woman.  Her  owne  sist»,  Mar- 
grat  Ix>y,  being  arend  for  a  witch,  confessed 
she  was  one;  aud  »■  sh*  was  asked  how 
long  she  had  so  bene,  replyed,  since  y  death 
of  her  mother,  who  died  30  years  agone, 
and  at  her  decease  she  had  nothing  to  leave 
her  and  this  widow  Bridge,  )l  were  sistw, 
but  her  two  iperites,  and  named  them  the 
eldest  spent  to  this  widow,  and  y«  other 
spente  to  her,  y*  sJ  Margr.it  Loy.  God 
bless  me  and  all  mine  from  such  legascs. 
Amen."* 

Mr.  Smithers  is  like  some  of  the  old  his- 
torians, who  always  begin  at  the  beginning ; 
and  thus  a  very  meagre  account  of  the  eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction  is  prefaced  by  a  notice 
of  the  religion  of  die  ancient  Britons,  aud  die 
first  introduction  of  Christianity  into  this 
country,  which  would  have  been  very  proper, 
had  the  former  ceased,  and  the  latter  com 
menced,  in  Liverpool.  In  the  account  of 
the  dissenters,  we  are  told  that  the  '  Ileverend 

was  minister  in  1823.'  Sure 
if  it  were  of  any  importance  to  know  the  name 
of  die  Scandenavian  preacher,  die  blank  might 
have  been  filled  up.  Mr.  SmiUiers  is  evi 
dently  a  political  economist,  and  he  rings  the 
changes  on  the  term  1  national  prosperity,'  in 
almost  every  chapter ;  and  no  sooner  does  he 
mention  it  than  he  quits  his  subject  for  a 
if  Such  incoherent  observations 
as  he  makes  can  be  called  a  dissertation.  In 


his 


MUM  of  tt 
it'  '."i\es  a 


state  of  religion  in  J.iver- 
latement  of  the  population 
and  number  of  churches  in  New  York,  and 
closes  with  a  would-be  pathetic  picture  o»* 
what  would  be  the  c<  (Hequences  were  icc,'- 
ticism  to  prevail  generally. 

Some  of  our  readers  have,  perhaps,  seen  a 
tittle  comedy,  called  '  Shot  at  a  1'igeon,  and 
killed  a  Ciow;'  this  appears  to  be  a  perfect 
illustration  of  Mr.  Smithers,  for  every  dung 
he  aims  at  he  misses  :  dm*,  we  have  an  article 
heath  d  '  ecclesiastical  architecture,'  which 
occupies  two  pages  ;  but  all  that  relates  to 
Liverpool  is  the  remark  that  '  St  Luke's 
Church,  now  erectii.g,  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  John  roster,  will  become  the  picas i n  • 
task  of  some  future  historian  to  describe  ' 
The  next  article,  on  cemeteries,  occupies  a 
page  and  a  half,  from  which  we  gather  that 
the  dead  are  buried  in  the  town  and  churches 
of  Liverpool  as  in  other  parts  of  England  ; 
and  that  Joseph  was  interred  at  Slchem. 

The  account  of  the  commerce  of  Liverpool, 
though  ill  written  and  worse  arranger],  is, 
|ierhaps,  the  best  portion  of  the  work  ;  but 
we  suspect  his  fellow  townsmen  will  not 
thank  the  author  for  dwelling  at  such  | 
length  on  the  slave  trade.  One 
however,  is  worthy  of  notice,  namely,  that 
'  tread  on  a  worm  and  it  will  turn,'  'which 
Mr.  Smithers  considers  full  proof,  that  if  you 
keep  men  in  slavery  diey  wUl  rise  in  insur- 
rection, if  diey  can.  From  the  account  of  the 
commerce  of  livery  ool  we  quote  the  follow- 
ing notice  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  not  at 
Liverpool,  but  in  Manchester :  — 

'  The  improvements  made  by  Mr.  David 
Holt  of  Manchester,  in  sewing-thread,  ma- 
nufactured from  cotton,  merit  particular  no- 
tice. 1 1  is  made  by  firmly  twirtJUK,  by  ma- 
chinery, three  threads  of  cotton  yum,  and 
constitutes  the  best  and  cheapest  article  for 
household  purposes  ever  made  use  of.  It  is 
in  universal  demand,  as  well  in  forehrn 
countries  as  at  home.  In  the  metropolis, 
several  shops,  in  the  principal  streets,  sell 
this  article  only.  This  branch  of  i 
is  brought  to  great  perfection  in 
also. 

'  It  is  estimated,  that  there  are  nearly  two 
millions  of  spindles  in  use  in  die  several  fac- 
tories in  Manchester  aud  its  neighbourhood  ; 
and  that  uot  less  than  400,000  persons  are 
employed  in  Uie  various  branches  of  die 
manufacture,  including  man,  women,  and 
children. 

'  The  value  of  cotton  yarn  is  estimated  by 
its  length,  and  is  numbered,  so  as  to  <" 
ne  the  number  of  hanks  requisite  to  < 
pound.    One  pound  of  No.  100 
tain*  84,000  yards. 

'  Before  the  introduction  of 
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nery  and  steam-engines,  the  power  of  the 
single  wheel  did  not  exceed  50,000  spindles 
employed  in  spining  cotton-wool,  through- 
out  the  kingdom. 

'  To  twist  cotten  into  a  thread,  it  is  said 
to  be  usually  doubled  16,384  times,  before 
it  ia  spun !  And  to  such  perfection  is  the 
art  of  spinning  now  brought,  that  a  thread, 
upwards  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in 
length,  is  drawn  so  fine  as  to  weigh  only 
one  pound,  or  sixteen  ounces ;  and  such  is 
the  despatch  in  the  printing  department, 
that  five  hundred  pieces  of  calico  have  been 
bleached,  printed,  some  in  single  colours, 
some  in  demi  chintz,  and  some  in  full  chintz, 
in  three  days  only.' 

This  is  followed  by  more  than  half  a 
doten  pages  descriptive  of  the  4  cultivation 
of  cotton  in  America ;'  and  three  or  four 
pages  more  are  devoted  to  an  account  of 
Egypt,  merely  because  one  thousand  bags  of 
cotton  were  imported  from  the  latter  country 
into  Liverpool,  in  1 823 1  We  have  hitherto 
only  noticed  the  omissions  in  Mr.  Smithers' 
work,  and  the  irrelevant  matter  he  has  intro- 
duced :  a  person  better  acquainted  with  Li- 
verpool than  we  profess  to  be  would  be  able 
to  detect  many  grosser  blunders.  In  some 
cases  we  can  discover  a  perversion  or  sup- 
pression of  facts  :  in  his  biographical  Anti- 
dotes he  relates  that  Mr.  Henry  Blnndcll, 
'previous  to  his  death,  invested  the  sum  of 
il  ,600.  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  to  promote 


and  encourage  the  fine  arts  in  Liverpool,  by 
the  expense  of  an  annual  exhi 
he  conceals  the  fact  that  the 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  person 
and  that  the  legacy  was,  conse- 
loat  to  thetown.  Hiese  biographical 
anecdotes  form  a  sugular  melange,  as  they 
are  not  confined  to  natives,  or  even  benefac- 
tors of  Iiverpool ;  but  include  any  person  Mr. 
Smiihen,  in  his  wisdom,  cliooses  to  put  into 
his  list.  Howard,  the  philanthropist,  is 
dragged  in,  because  he  visited  Liverpool 
prison ;  the  same  Teason  would  introduce  his 
biography  into  a  history  of  Paris,  Amsterdam, 
or  even  Cberson  in  Russia,  where  he  died. 
James  Brindley  is  torn  from  Derbyshire,  bis 
,  to  grace  the  history  of  Lverpool, 
>  canals  in  I^ncashire.  Why 
the  two  following  have  a 
not:— 

'  John  Jackson,  author  of  an  Essay  on  the 
Invention  of  Engraving  and  Printing  in 
chiaro  oscuro,  London,  1754,  was  a  native 
of  Prescot  in  Lancashire.  He  followed  the 
trade  of  cutting  butter-prints,  for  shopkeep- 
ers; in  this  humble  way  of  engraving  he 
continued  for  some  time.  He  determined 
to  travel,  and  spent  twenty  years  in  France 
and  Italy,  to  complete  himself  in  drawing, 
after  the  best  masters,  and  published  a  num- 
ber of  very  fine  wood  prints,  in  a  masterly 
Style,  after  the  works  of  Titian,  Tintoret, 
and  Paul  Verronese,  in  folio,  and  dedicated 
them  to  different  English  noblemen.  He 
took  the  name  of  John  Haptista  Jackson. 
His  work  on  Italy  is  dated  1741.  On  his 
rotum  to  England,  he  commenced  the  trade 
of  paper-hunging  printer,  at  Battersea,  near 
London, 


ging  printer,  at  battersea,  near 
very  Urge  panek,  representing 
Palmyra  and  other  antique  da- 


signs.  After  the  death  of  Prince  Frederick, 
the  son  of  George  II.,  not  meeting  with  that 
patronage  which  he  merited  well,  he  fell 
into  decay,  and  went  to  the  border  country, 
and  taught  Bewick,  the  wood-engraver, 
French.  He  resided  some  time  in  Liver- 
pool, but  did  not  meet  with  encouragement 
here.' 

'The  late  Richard  Watt,  of  Speke,  adds 
anotlier  instance  of  successful  industry  raising 
from  obscurity  a  humble  name.  He  came 
from  Standish,  near  Wigan,  a  poor  boy, 
about  1750,  and  was  hired  by  Mr.  Geoffry 
Walley,  to  look  after  his  horse  and  chaise,  the 
only  carriage  then  kept  in  the  town,  except 
the  coach  of  Lady  Clayton ;  and  happy  those 
who  could  obtain  a  place  in  either  to  convey 
them  to  and  from  the  assemblies,  then  held 
in  a  room  of  the  ancient  tower,  in  Water 
Street ;  other  parts  of  which  were  occupied  as 
a  borough  gaol.  His  master  sent  him  to  an 
evening  school ;  and,  finding  him  tractable 
and  industrious,  advanced  him  to  the  count- 
ing-house, and  employed  him  as  a  super- 
cargo to  Jamaica,  where  he  acquired  a  for- 
tune of  upward  of  half  a  million.  On  his 
return  to  England,  many  years  afterwards, 
his  first  inquiries  were  after  the  survivors  of 
his  former  master's  family :  he  found  two 
widows,  indifferently  provided  for,  and  set- 
tled an  an nu it  y  of  £l00  each  for  life.  He 
purchased  Speke  Hall,  which  still  belongs  to 
his  descendants.' 

The  list  of  living  authors  and  eminent  cha- 
racters is  very  imperfect,  and  we  suspect  not 
very  impartially  given;  but  Mr.  Smithers 
appears  to  be  a  sectarian,  and,  of  course,  takes 
his  own  view  of  subjects :  in  one  instance,  he 
seems  to  be  wilfully  incorrect :  we  allude  to 
his  notice  of  the  theatre.  He  says  theatrical 
amusements  do  not  engage  much  attention  at 
Liverpool ;  now  it  is  notorious  that  the  thea- 
tre is  more  prosperous  in  Liverpool  than  in 
any  town  in  England.  Mr.  Smithers  is  pro- 
digiously moral,  and  rejoices  at  the  demoli- 
tion of  the  tea-gardens,  which  formerly  skirt- 
ed the  town  : — '  Tradition,'  says  he,  4  tells  of 
one  house,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
town,  renowned  as  "  Old  Ratty's,"  that  had 
been  more  than  a  century  kept  by  one  family, 
and  which  displayed,  for  its  sign,  two  laugh- 
ing heads,  underwritten, "  We  three — logger- 
heads be;"  it  had  "its  entrance  and  its  exit," 
and  is  no  longer  destined  "to  set  the  table  in 
a  roar." ' 

Now,  had  Mr.  Smithers  been  looking  at 
the  two  heads,  the  inscription  would  have 
very  aptly  included  himself ;  for,  of  all  the 
historians  we  ever  met  with,  we  never  found 
one  who  possessed  so  few  qualifications  for 
the  task.  Incorrect  in  his  style,  imperfect 
in  his  details,  prosaic  and  irrelevant  in  his 
remarks,  his  book  is  anything  but  what  it  pro- 
fesses to  be.  It  is  neither  good  as  a  nis- 
tory  of  the  town,  or  as  a  local  descrip- 
tion of  it.  That  a  man  of  ordinary  talents 
might  make  an  excellent  work  on  a  town  like 
Liverpool,  no  one  will  deny ;  but  a  good 
history  of  the  town  still  remains  to  be  written. 
Mr.  Smithers'*  work  is  published  at  the 
price  of  fourteen  shillings;  out,  were  we  ask- 
edif  it  is  worth  that  sum,  we  should  say,  in  our 


Don  Etteban;  or,  Mcmoirt  of  a 
Written  by  Himsli  r.    3  vols.  12mo.  pp. 
862.    London,  1825.  Colburn. 

Don  Est  EUAN  is  avowedly  the  production  of 
a  Spanish  exile,  who,  to  alleviate  the  recol- 
lection of  his  misfortunes  and  disappoint- 
ments, retraces  on  paper  the  events -of  his 
life,  and,  in  describing  the  active  scenes  which 
he  has  witnessed,  endeavours  to  present  a 
faithful  picture  of  the  manners,  habits,  and 
customs  of  his  countrymen.  The  author  as- 
sures us  that  everything  he  relates  is  to  be 
considered  as  simple  matter  of  fact,  with  the 
sole  exception  of  those  names  which  he  hat 
assigned  to  the  parties  figuring  in  the  merely 
biographical  part  of  his  story.  This  may  bt 
all  very  true,  but  it  certainly  strikes  us  as 
very  singular,  that  an  author  who  makes  an 
apology  for  his  style,  on  the  ground  that  he 
has  not  been  educated  or  resided  long  in 
England,  should  display  so  intimate  an  ac- 
quaintance with  our  literature,  as  to  head 
each  chapter  with  some  apposite  quotation, 
and  that,  too,  not  unfrequently  from  works 
with  which  even  the  English  reader  is  not  ge- 
nerally acquainted. 

We  are  willing  to  suppose  that  any  fo- 
reigner, acquainted  with  our  language,  may 
be  familiar  with  Shakspeare,  or  even  Byron 
and  Pope ;  but  the  author  of  Don  Esteban, 
who  apologues  for  the  '  verbal  errors'  he  may 
commit  in  writing,  '  in  a  language  which  is 
not  vernacular  with  him,'  by  his  quotations, 
affects  an  intimate  kiowledge  of  the  whole 
range  of  English  literature.  Only  think  of 
his  heading  his  chapters  with  quotations  from 
Alves's  Weeping  Bard,  Dyer's  Poems,  the 
Prologue  to  Mahomet,  'Prologue  Cobnut', 
and  the  History  of  Porsena.  These  are  as- 
suredly not  productions  with  which  a  foreign- 
er is  likely  to  become  soon  acquainted.  Bat 
let  this  pass,  and  consider  the  author  of  Don 
Esteban  all  that  he  represents  himself; — and 
he  must  be  a  fastidious  reader  who  quarrels 
with  the  work,  which  really  possesses  intense 
interest,  and  is,  we  doubt  not,  generally  a 
very  faithful  picture  of  Spanish  society,  and 
of  the  events  which  occurred  in  a 
that  has  now  incurred  the  worst  of  all  i 
—universal  contempt  The  work  is  a  I 
mixture  of  humour  and  pathos;  the 
dents,  we  doubt  not,  are  related  by  a  Spa- 
niard, but  the  work  is  either  written  by  an 
Englishman  or  a  person  long  resident,  if  not 
educated,  in  this  country :  the  feelings  are, 
however,  those  of  a  Spaniard,  and  that  odi- 
ous compound  of  traitor,  knave,  fool,  and 
coward,  Ferdinand  VII.,  is  even  spoken  of 
somewhat  favourably ;  but,  when  the  despi- 
cable slaves  of  Spain  endure  the  tyranny  of 
an  idiotic  despot  like  Ferdinand  (whose  very 
name  is  a  by-word  for  every  thing  odious 
and  contemptible),  we  do  not  wonder  thai 
some  person  may  be  found  to  excuse  hi* 
crimes  and  follies. 

The  author  gives  a  good,  but  we  suspect 
somewhat  extravagant,  picture  of  Spanish  pa- 
triotism, when  Napoleon  occupied  the  coun- 
try with  his  troops;  there  was,  no  doubt, 
much  indignation  and  enthusiasm,  but, 
little  true  patriotism,  in  Snain.  ~ 
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luoceaful,  and  a  traitor  if  otherwise,  and 
saoy  innocent  men  were  sacrificed : — 

'Cevallos,  a  general  to  whom  the  com- 
nand  of  Segovia  had  been  intrusted,  and  who 
was  unable  to  prevent  the  French  from  pos- 
i  of  that  city  (not,  however, 
sd  understanding  with  the 
,  but  from  the  inferiority  of  his  troops), 
til  in  Valladolid  by  the  hands  of  the  mob,  a 
few  days  before  Cuesla  gave  battle  in  the 
heights  of  Cabezon. 

'As  soon  as  the  latter  general  found  that 
Cevallos  was  likely  to  be  sacrificed  to  popu- 
lar fhry,  he  had  sent  to  Avila,  where  he  then 
was,  a  party  of  cavalry,  with  orders  to  convey 
him  sale  to  his  presence,  and  have  him  tried ; 
bit  principally  with  the  intention  of  screen- 
ing aim  from  the  ferocity  of  the  people.  Ce- 
rallo*  set  off  from  that  city,  accompanied  by 
ha  wile  and  children,  and  escorted  by  the 
few  cavalry  soldiers  who  had  been  sent  in 
March  of  him.  In  his  way  to  Valladolid  he 
s -Jt  red  a  thousand  insults,  and  more  than 
once  had  his  life  attempted.  On  coming 
»ahin  half  a  mile  of  Valladolid,  the  unfor- 
,  as  if  foreseeing  the  fate  that 
within  its  gates,  and  wishing  to 
qare  his  unhappy  wife  the  horrible  sight  of 
bu  death,  alighted  from  the  carriage,  and, 
•wonting  a  saddle-horse,  pushed  forward, 
escorted  by  only  two  soldiers,  the  rest  re- 
naming round  the  carriage.  The  news  of 
•'•a  approach  had  already  spread  throughout 
the  city,  and  a  crowd  of  the  lowest  rabble 
harried  along  to  the  city  gates.  No  sooner 
W  he  entered,  than  one  of  the  market  wo- 
men east  a  large  stone  at  his  head,  which  un- 
fortunately struck  him  on  the  temple  and 
brought  him  down.  Immediately  a  mass  of 
people,  armed  with  all  sorts  of  weapons,  fell 
on  his  prostrate  body,  and  in  less  than  fire 
minutes  it  was  a  mangled  corpse.  It  will 
•orcely  be  credited,  perhaps,  that  one  of 
^■est  tigers  in  human  shape,  after  slarn>ing 
Hun  with  his  knife,  drank  of  the  blood  that 
fi*hed  out  from  the  wound !  His  fainting 
»-fe  entered  the  city  shortly  after,  and  the 
Wbarous  populac?,  exulting  in  their  cruelty, 
received  her  with  the  severed  limbs  of  her 
on  poles,  sticks,  words,  and 
>!  To  such  a  pitch  of  frenzy  had  the 
:  of  popular  feeling  arrived/ 
Napoleon  was  at  Valladolid,  four 
French  soldiers  were  assassinated,  and  the 
tapenr,  indignant,  declared,  if  in  twelve 
wows  die  criminals  were  not  given  up,  all 
the  inhabitants  should  be  decimated  and 

consternation  into  which  this  threat 
threw  every  family  was  so  great,  that  many 
uteamfed  'to  fly  from  the  city  ;  but  the  scau- 
neb  bad  received  orders  not  to  permit  any 
w  to  pass  the  gates.  Near  thirty  thousand 
V  jopt  occupied  the  town.  Some  houses  had 
thirty  or  forty  soldiers,  whom  they  wore 
obiiged  to  furnish  with  everything  they  de- 
***~ntd  Every  hour  that  passed  without 
;  any  jidmgs  of  the  men  who  had  kill- 
i  for  us  all  as  the 
:  of  our 

i  up  to  be 
icealed  in 
the  relics  of  some 


great  family  were  deposited,  a  monk,  who 
confessed  to  have  been  himself  the  murderer 
of  a  Frenchman  in  that  convent.  This 
was  the  only  one  who  had  been  discovered 
up  to  the  tenth  hour  of  the  lime  granted  by 
Napoleon ;  of  the  rest,  no  traces  cculd  be 


'  It  was  under  these  appalling  citrum- 
ftances,  that  a  member  of  the  municipality 
presented  one  of  those  rare  and  noble  traits, 
which  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  immortalize  the 
name  of  the  city  that  could  produce  it. 
Moved  at  the  distress  of  the  whole  city,  h? 
rose  and  addressed  his  colleagues  thus : — 

' "  Gentlemen,  take  me  before  the  em- 
peror; it  was  I  who  with  my  own  hands 
killed  the  three  Frenchmen.    It  is  but  just  I 


'  This  startled  many ;  but,  before  they  had 
lime  to  clear  up  the  matter,  a  man  was 
brought  in  manacled  by  four  Polish  lancers. 
He  had  been  taken  in  the  act  of  scaling  the 
city  walls,  and  a  large  knife  covered  with 
blood  had  been  fouud  upon  him.  On  his 
examination,  he  confessed  having  killed  two 
of  the  remaining  three.  This  communica- 
tion was  immediately  sent  to  Napoleon,  who 
still  insisted  on  having  the  third  criminal  by 
the  exact  time  he  bad  mentioned,  although 
but  one  hour  only  remained. 

'  A  curious  accident,  however,  discovered 
I  the  third  criminal  a  few  minutes  before  the 
expiration  of  the  appointed  lime.  There  was 
in  the  town  a  respectable  man,  by  trade  a 
lace-maker,  who  had  conceived  such  mortal 
hatred  for  the  French,  that  he  did  not  allow 
one  day  to  pass  without  killing  one  or  two  of 
them.  Ue  was  in  the  habit  of  leaving  home 
every  morning  very  early  upon  what  he  term- 
ed, "  ihe  French  hunting."  As  all  the  city 
gates  were  guarded  by  French  sentinels,  he 
scrambled  over  the  walls  of  t'le  town,  and 
went  to  furnish  himself  with  a  gun,  which 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  concealing  in  the 
suburbs. 

'This  man  had  a  wife,  the  well-known 
Rosita,  remarkable  for  her  beauty.  The 
French  governor  of  the  province,  General 
Kellerman,  had  become  enamoured  of  her 
person,  and  had  succeeded,  by  dint  of  gold 
and  presents,  in  surprising  the  fidelity  due  to 
her  husband.  This,  however,  had  remained 
a  secret  between  them  and  the  servant  girl. 
Her  husband,  never  suspecting  her  infidelity, 
confided  to  her  his  patriotic  deeds.  On  the 
morning  of  the  day  that  Napoleon  entered 
Valladolid,  the  lacc-maker  had  killed  one 
Frenchman,  and  his  wife,  still  anxious  for 
her  husband's  safety,  had  advised  him  to 
leave  the  town,  as  it  might  be  discovered. 
He  followed  her  advice ;  but  had  the  impru- 
dence to  return  very  early  the  following 
morning,  when  the  municipality  were  still 
making  the  strictest  searches.  On  his  return- 
ing home,  he  was  surprised  not  to  find  his 
wife  anywhere.  He  incpiired  of  the  servant ; 
but  her  account  was  so  confused,  that  his  sus- 

Sicions  were  raised.  Unable  to  draw  any- 
ling  from  her,  he  became  so  violent,  that  the 
girl,  frightened  for  her  mistress,  went'  to  in- 
form her  of  her  husband's  return.  Rosita, 
who  at  that  moment  was  in  the  arms  of  her 
paramour,  and  who  knew  but  too  well  that 


her  ruin  was  certain  were  her  husband  to  dis- 
cover her  adulterous  connection  with  his 
worst  enemy,  disclosed  to  the  governor  his 
late  assassination.  He  wasarre^ied,  and,  far 
from  denying  it,  he  Loldly  avowed  his  prac- 
tice of  hunting  Frenchmen,  and  of  killing  at 
least  one  s»  dny. 

'  This  timely  discovery  saved  the  inhabit- 
ants from  the  horrible  fate  which  seemed  to 
await  them,  and  calmed  their  agitations  and 
alarms.  On  Napoleon  being  informed  of  it, 
he  said,  with  an  air  of  self-satufaction — "  I 
know  very  well,  that  nothing  is  impossible 
when  I  command."  And  then  he  ordered 
the  men  to  be  executed  at  eleven  o'clock  the 
same  day.  Rosita,  however,  impelled  by 
one  of  those  unaccountable  movements  to 
which  women  are  someti-r.es  subject,  obtain- 
ed admittance  to  the  presence  of  Napoleon, 
and,  throwing  herself  at  his  feet,  bathed  in 
tears,  prayed  for  the  life  of  her  husband.  Na- 
poleon, unmoved  at  the  sight,  at  first  refused 
to  listen  to  her ;  but,  finally,  promised  to  per- 
form an  act  of  mercy  in  favour  of  him  of  the 
three,  who,  being  married,  had  the  greatest 
number  of  children.  It  happened,  that  the 
lace-maker  was  the  only  married  man  of  the 
three,  and  had  five  children. 

'  The  time  for  execution  being  nearly  ar- 
rived, Rosita  flew  to  the  Plaza  Mayor,  which 
she  reached  at  the  very  moment  when  the  ex- 
ecutioner was  wing  the  rope  around  her  hus- 
band's neck.  He  was  immediately  reprieved  ; 
but  he,  without  deigning  to  look  at  his  wife, 
left  the  city,  to  which,  however,  he  was 
brought  back  shortly  after  to  lose  his  head 
upon  the  same  scaffold,  having  been  I 
by  some  dragoons  in  an  engagement 
near  Valladolid,  between  them  and 
guerillas.' 

Of  rorlier  —  the  ill-fated  Porlier,  who 
afterwards  fell  a  victim  to  his  attempt  to 
overturn  the  tyranny  of  Ferdinand,  our 
author  gives  the  following  description  :— 

1  Porlier  was  rather  snort  in  stature,  but 
extremely  well  made ;  his  countenance  very 
expressive,  and  animated  by  fine,  dark,  pene- 
trating eyes.  His  address  was  highly  fasci- 
nating, and  accompanied  by  groat  frankness 
and  vivacity ;  and  be  possessed  much  gene- 
rosity of  character.  His  patriotism,  too,  was 
so  ardent,  that  to  it  he  sacrificed  his  whole 
fortune,  his  repose,  and  his  life.  As  for  his 
military  talents  and  activity  in  the  field,  no 
better  proof  can  be  given,  than  the  manner 
in  which  he  eluded  the  pursuit  of  the  two 
French  generals,  and  the  little  which  the 
superior  numbers  and  tactics  of  the  French 
soldiers  availed  them.' 

In  the  course  of  the  narrative  of  battles 
and  tales  of  love,  Don  Esteban,  who  is  the 


rood 


picture  of 
Ho 


hero  of  the  work,  gives  us  a  | 
the  domestic  manners  of  the  ! 
says— 

'  Between  seven  and  eight  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  servants  enter  our  room,  to  draw 
aside  the  window-curtains,  and  serve  up 
chocolate  to  those  who  prefer  taking  it  in 
bed ;  which  is  generally  the  case  with  the 
elderly  people  and  the  beads  of  families.  In 
the  same  tray  in  which  the  chocolate  is  served 
to  the  genUemen,  there  is  generally  a  little 
silver  plate,  containing  a  live  coal  to  light 
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their  cigars,  which  invariably  follow  the  cho- 
colate. This  occupies  the  time  till  about 
eight,  when  they  usually  rise.  Those  who 
are  religiously  inclined  proceed  immediately 
to  church,  to  hear  mass,  or  to  confess  and 
take  communion.  On  returning  home,  they 
take  breakfast,  which  consists  generally  of 
some  made  dish,  or  eggs  and  ham,  and  some- 
times of  a  basin  of  toixutlt  afo*. 

'*  The  young  ladies  sometimes  accompany 
their  mamas  to  clu'.rch  of  a  morning ;  but 
not  usually,  for  it  is  only  on  Sunday  that  the 
omission  would  be  an  unpardonable  sin. 
When  they  do  not  go' to  cliurch  in  the  com- 
pany of  dieir  parents  or  brothers,  they  are 
followed  by  a  servant,  and  are  never  seen  out 
of  doors  by  themselves.  Those  demoiselles 
who  arc  uot  fond  of  long  masses  on  a  Sunday, 
go  either  very  early,  in  a  kind  of  deshabille, 
their*  long  hair  floating  on  their  shoulders, 
widi  a  batqvinaf,  a  shawl,  and  a  mantilla, 
in  which  they  wrap  their  laces  so  completely 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  recognise  them ; 
or  Uiey  *go  to  the  mass  which  in  some  of  the 
churches  is  said  at  once,  and  which  the  priest 
gets  through  widi  such  singular  rapidity,  that 
one  cannot  help  remembering  he"  has  not  yet 
breakfasted  t. 

'  At  this  mass  the  ladies  never  fail  to  assist 
in  their  finest  bamniinus  ami  lace  veils.  No 
shawl  conceals  the  nrgl'gt  of  the  stays;  at 
most,  a  silk  kerchief,  gracefully  pinned,  hides 
from  mortal  view  the  charms  beneath.  But 
the  waist  is  seen  in  all  its  diminutive  dimen- 
sions; -leaving  between  it  and  the  falling  arras 

'  two  neot  apertures,  notwithstanding  the  care 
that  is  taken  to  keep  the  elbows  close  to  the 
body,  and  in  a  straight  line  with  their  hips; 
a  fashion,  by  die  by,  which  I  do  not  admire, 

'  though  I  grant  it  contributes  to  keep  the  chest 
elevated;  but  it  encroaches  too  much  on  our 
military  style,  and  introduces  a  stiffness 
which  is  altogether  inconsistent  with  feminine 
grace. 

*  For  strangers  it  must  be  a  singular  sight 
to  see  females  of  the  above  appearance,  in  the 
middle  of  a  church,  sitting  squat  on  the  un- 
matted  floor,  frequently  of  stone,  and  now 
turning  themselves  one  way,  now  another,  till 
they  can  find  as  convenient  a  posture  as  their 
cramped  legs  will  admit.  Not  unfrcquendy, 
however,  these  perpetual  motions  have  some 
other  object  than  that ;  for  few  of  them  are 
so  blinded  by  their  devotion  as  not  to  sec 
their  admirers  standing  in  the  corners  of  the 
church,  wrapt  up  in  their  cloaks,  sending 
ardent  looks  to  dieir  Dulcinens,  and  smother- 
ing the  sighs  that,  in  spite  of  the  sacrcdness 
of  the  place,  rise  rebelliously  in  their  bosoms ! 
When  the  mass  is  over,  these  inamoratos 
repair" to  the pUa  or  stone  basin,  in  which  the 
holy  water  is  Kept,  to  dip  the  two  fore-fingers 
of  their  right  hand,  and  hold  them  out  to 
their  charmers,  who  touch  them  with  theirs, 
accompanying  the  action  with  a  courtesy  and 


•  *  A  soup  made  of  a  bead  nf  garlic,  fried  in 
tome  oil  wita  o  little  pimento,  the  wuok-  put 
into  a  pot  of  boiling  water,  and  to  which  *ome 
•salt  is  added.' 

« t  A  black  silk  petticoat.' 
« t  H  i»  the  practice  with  the  Catholics  to 
a  before 


a  look  that  goes  near  to  blind  their  adorers 
for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

'  About  noon,  the  ladies  arc  at  home,  em- 
ployed in  their  needle-work,  or  some  other 
occupation ;  for  I  must  do  the  Spanish  ladies 
the  justice  to  say,  that  though  the  gentlemen 
seldom  set  them  the  example,  they  are  never 
idle ;  for,  even  when  visiting  their  friends, 
they  carry  their  work  in  their  reticles.  This 
being  the  time  whim  they  receive  the  morning 
calls  of  their  acquaintances,  the  gentlemen 
drop  in  to  entertain  the  ladies  with  their 
conversation  ;  often  bringing  those  friends 
who  have  just  arrived  in  town,  and  to  whom 
the  lady  and  gentleman  of  the  house  never 
fail  to  make  an  offer  of  It,  and  of  everything 
it  contains.  Tlie  facility  with  which  a  stran- 
ger gains  admission  into  any  house  renders 
society  the  more  varied,  and  manners  the 
more  open  and  lively.  After  such  an  offer 
as  I  have  just  alluded  to,  the  party  is  ac- 
cepted to  go  as  often  as  he  pleases. 

'  The  sound  of  the  brass  mortar,  in  which 
the  various  hertis  for  the  sauces,  &c.  are 
pounded,  indicates  that  the  dinner  hour  is 
cut  approaching.  The  visitors  then  take 
dieir  hats,  and  wish  the  ladies  a  good  appe- 
tite. This  happens,  generally,  at  one,  and 
in  a  few  houses  between  two  and  three.  Im- 
mediately after  dinner,  they  all  retire  to  their 
respective  rooms,  to  tsrke  the  tktta,  or  after- 
noon sleep — a  custom  I  had  not  yet  con- 
tracted, except  in  the  most  sultry  days  of 
summer,  when  the  intensity  of  the  heat  pro- 
duces a  languor  and  a  drowsiness  which  are 
irresistible. 

'  In  the  afternoon,  about  sunset  in  the 
summer  and  at  three  in  the  winter,  the  ladies 
and  gcntlctacn  all  repair  either  to  the  Ala- 
medas,  or  shaded  walks,  generally  by  the 
side  of  the  rivers;  or  to  the  Tapias,  or  walks 
along  the  city  walls,  that  are  sheltered  from 
the  cold  winds,  and  enlivened  by  the  sun- 
shine ;  die  choice  of  these  depends  on  the 
particular  season  of  the  year.  After  the  pro- 
menade, all  retire  to  a  botilUria*  to  drink 
ices,  or  go  home  to  take  their  chocolate;  and 
in  the  evening  they  go  either  to  the  theatre  or 
else  to  the  tertulia." 

The  war  in  Spain  was  of  a  very  sanguinary 
character.  Our  author  thus  describes  die 
scene  the  country  presented : — 

'  I  am  now  arrived  at  that  period  of  my 
history,  when  our  brave  and  generous  allies 
had  carried  their  victorious  arms  from  Lisbon 
to  the  Pyrenees.  The  battle  of  Vhtoria  had 
already  covered  them  with  glory.  The  fall 
of  Pamplona,  and  that  of  San  Sebastian,  had 
crowned  their  triumphs  :  kt  enfant  de  la 
victoirc  were  dragging  their  dead  eagles, 
mangled  by  the  lions  of  England  and  Spain, 
over  the  Pyrenees,  and  scarcely  anything 
remained  of  them  in  our  desolate  fields,  save 
the  lwnes  of  their  com  redes,  and  the  trophies 
of  their  former  pride. 

'  In  passing  near  those  spots  where  a  battle 
had  been  fought,  we  saw  hundreds  of  enor- 
mous vultures  stalking  among  the  dead,  and 
looking  at  a  distance  like  a  great  assemblage  of 
monks,  in  their  black  rotes.  They  were  often 
so  intent  on  their  prey,  that  we  killed  several 
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before  the  rest  would  fly  away.  The  noise 
made  then,  by  the  flapping  of  their  wings, 
was  tremendous,  and  even  awful.  The  re- 
flections that  suggested  themselves  to  the 
mind,  in  walking  over  those  silent  fields  of 
death,  were  the  more  gloomy  as  no  remem- 
brance of  dangers,  fatigues,  or  anxieties 
weakened  die  effect  produced  by  the  horrible 
scene  around.    In  the  heat  of  battle  I  hare 
stept  over  the  dead  and  die  wounded,  heard 
the  lamentations  and  groans  of  the  dying, 
seen  their  blood  flow  in  streams,  and  yet  felt 
no  horror,  nor  any  very  strong  sensation.  But 
not  so  now  :  every  step  chilled  my  blood,— 
those  mutilated  corpses,  those  broken  skele- 
tons of  human  beings,  who  might  have  been 
occupied  in  adding  to  the  comforts  and  hap- 
piness of  mankind,  filled  my  soul  with  horror 
at  the  detested  ambition  of  those  men  who 
had  it  in  their -power  to  render  millions  of 
their  fellow  creatures  happy,  instead  of 
spreading  nothing  but  death  and  misery 
around.' 

The  narrative  of  the  war  terminates  with 
the  second  volume,  the  third  being  devote! 
to  the  personal  history  of  the  author,  and  an 
account  of  Spanish  manners  and  customs. 
Don  Esteban  calls  the  king  a  fanatic,  and 
the  inquisition  a  tribunal  of  blood  and  horror, 
which  brings  him  under  the  scourge  of  that 
body.  He  is  examined,  and  doomed  to  die 
rack : — 

'  At  the  cries  of  n  rack,"  some  of  the  Fktm 
liars  entered,  and,  seizing  me,  almost  dragged 
roe  down  a  narrow  staircase  to  a  subterrane- 
ous chamber,  where  the  feeble  glimmering*  of 
a  lamp  scattered  light  enough  to  add  to  the 
horrors  of  such  a  place     Various  instru- 
ments of  torture  decorated  its  damp  walls; 
while  in  the  middle  of  the  room  stood  a 
burning  brazier,  a  pendulum,  a  pulty,  and  a 
rake.    Immediately  the  holy  myrmidons  be- 
gan to  strip  me  of  my  clothes  with  as  much 
eagerness  as  any  tiger  would  tear  to  pieces 
the  unhappy  victim  on  which  be  had  just 
sprung.   This  done,  I  -was  stretched  on  a 
frame,  large  enough  to  admit  my  body,  an.! 
which,  besides  the  two  bans  that  formed  the 
extremities,  had  another  in  the  centre  cocvex- 
)v  raised.    My  head  and  feet  passed  under 
the  bars  of  the  extremities,  whilst  my  back 
bone  rested  on  the  middle  bar,  so  that,  my 
stomach  being  much  higher  than  my  head 
and  feet,  respiration  was  extremely  differ. It, 
and  the  position  itself  extremely  painful.  In 
this  posture,  the  chief  inquisitor,  who,  with 
the  rest,  had  followed  me  to  this  chamber, 
and  taken  his  seat  on  a  little  stage  raised 
about  three  feet  from  the  ground,  asked  me, 
if  I  would  be  converted  to  our  holy  religion, 
and  acknowledge  the  justice  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  our  bloved  monarch.    I  replied,  that 
alt  the  torments  of  the  inquisition  would  ne 
ver  force  from  me  the  acknow  ledgment  of  i 
falsehood  so  palpable.    "  Then,"  said  be- 
M  let  the  torment  begin  ;  hut  we  protest  thai 
in  case  of  injury,  rupture  of  vessels,  or  eve; 
death,  the  fault  can  be  imputed  only  to  your 
self.'* 

•  Immediately  I  feh  some  drops  of  wate 
from  the  top  of  the  chamber  uponmyebesi 
During  the  first  ten  or  twelve  minutes  th 
pain  was  not  great,  but,  a.  th*  operatic, 
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•u  prolonged,  it  became  excruciating.  By 
the  sensation,  it  seemed  as  if  a  boring  instru- 
ment was  applied  to  ray  chest.  From  time 
toboe,  they  asked  if  I  would  be  converted 

ftTon,  monsters,"  cried  I,  "the  reli- 
fiou  of  the  inquisition  I  abhor :  all  your  tor- 
tures shall  never  conrert  me  to  it" ' 

Our  author  gives  some  singular  traits  of 
i  iiracter  m  Ferdinand  VII.    lie  gave  aud 
ace  to 


'  Many  of  those  amorous  intrigues,  which 
be  carried  on  in  a  most  scandalous  and  noto- 
nns  msnner,  sprang  from  these  audiences. 
"TieMrer  he  saw  a  lady  at  them  who  pleased 
bun,  he  nodded  to  the  captain  of  the  guards, 
■ho,  in  bis  turn,  made  a  sign  to  the  garzon, 
*ho  never  fo,iod  to  go  and  meet  the  fair  pe- 
titioner as  she  left  the  hall,  and  inform  her  he 
lad  orders  from  the  captain  of  the  guards  to 
desire  her  to  call  at  his  apart  menu,  on  the 
Mowing  day,  at  such  an  hour,  to  receive  his 
najesty's  answer.  Hither  the  king  came, 
••d  {(ranted  or  refused  her  request,  according 
»  he  (band  her  disposed  to  grant  or  oppose 
his  wishes.  Some  of  the  roost  abandoned 
•""'Upn  have,  through  simitar  means,  and  un- 
der various  pretences,  obtained  large  sums 
«faooey. 

'A  titled  ladv,  of  Castille,  whose  house  I 
wiwd  almost  daily,  was  once  singled  out  in 
4e  above  manner.  Calling  upon  her  one 
■wiring  about  eleven,  I  was  surprised  to  see 
dnost  every  pane  of  glass  in  her  apartment, 
tWkwkniy-clawes,  vases,  and  chimney-orna- 
■wts,  broken  into  a  thousand  pieces,  and  a 
-■?auafvtl  breakfast  china  service  scattered 
tboot  the  ground'.  The  lady  herself  was  re- 
dmisg  on  a  sofa,  her  face  covered  with  a 
ktaJkerehief,  an<f  weeping  most  bitterly.  1 
bnygwl  her  to  explain  the  reason  of  that  ex- 
•.-aordmary  siajht :  she  wept  and  hesitated  a 
tat  true,  and  at  last  told  me,  that  having 
■ri  occa«ion  to  demand  a  favour  of  the  king, 
ike  hid  gone  with  her  daughter  to  his  audi- 
eot*  sad  received  an  intimation  by  the  gar- 
■*»,  to  repair  on  the  following  day  to  the 
li&t  de  Alacor?*s  apartments,  where  she  had 
oet  the  king,  who  told  her,  in  no  very  deli- 
st* terms,  that  he  had  become  enamoured  of 
be  daughter,  and  must  see  her  next  day,  for 
"tveh  purpose  be  would  go  to  her  own  house 
to  breakfast  As  it  was  impossible  for  her 
h  refine  him  admission  ruto  her  house,  she 
sde  the  necessary  preparations  to  receive 
^m,  but  desired  her  daughter  not  to  appear. 
J 5  fact,  he  came  that  morning,  accompanied 
bj  the  Duke  de  AAagon,  and,  finding  that  her 
was  not  cnllei,  notwithstanding  his 
>p^ited  coraman  Is,  became  so  outrageous, 
>^t  he,  agisted  by  the  duke,  broke  every- 
in  her  apartment,  as  I  saw  ir  there,  and, 
her  wuh  abusive  language,  re- 
lit author  pledges  himself  to  the  truth  of 
!**  disgraceful  anecdote.  Among  the  fa- 
^oi:rites  of  Ferdinand  Jwas  Pedro  Collado, 
t^ter  known  by  the  name  of  Chamorro : — 

'He  had  been  a  waterman,  and  occompa- 
»*U>e  kin-  to  France,  where  he  had  served 
'mm  an  inferior  sanation.  On  his  return 
*Spra,  he  m  ule  him  Ms  guardoropa,  and 


likewise  his  limosnoro*  (a  situation  which  had 
always  been  filled  by  tlic  patriarch  of  the  In- 
dies). As  a  specimen  of  tnis  fellow's  wit  and 
Ts  mental  refinement,  I  shaH  only 
one  of  his  bon-mots,  which  afforded 
delight  to  our  royal  master. — "  Does 
your  majesty  ask  for  your  gentil  horabre?" 
said  be,  buttoning  up  his  coat,  "here  he 
comes." — "  Does  your  majesty  want  his 
Ayuda  de  Camara  ?"  unbuttoning  his  coat, 
and  standing  still,  "  behold  him  here."— 
"  Does  your  majesty  want  his  failliful  servant 
Chamorro?"  taking  off  his  coat  and  flinging 
it  away,  "  here  be  is." — Yet  this  fellow,  stu- 
pid as  Heaven  made  him,  gained  such  influ- 
ence over  Ferdinand's  mind,  that  he  often  ob- 
tained for  his  friends  some  of  the  first  and 
most  lucrative  offices  in  the  kingdom.' 

Ferdinand  is  very  unfaithful  to  bis  wife, 
who  wreaks  her  vengeance  on  him  by  scratch- 
ing his  face.  At  Sacedon,  a  curious  adven- 
ture happened  :— - 

'  The  king  was  in  the  habit  of  bathing  very 
early  in  the  morning ;  but  frequently  sj>ent 
bis  time  in  the  society  of  a  very  beautiful  girl, 
daughter  of  the  apothecary  of  Sacedon .  The 
queen,  I  know  not  how,  became  acquainted 
with  the  circumstances,  and  one  morning, 
soon  after  he  had  left  her,  hurried  away  by  a 
fit  of  jealousy,  she  set  off  for  Sacedon  on  foot, 
accompanied  only  by  her  camarera  mayor. 
I  happened  to  be  riding  on  the  save  road, 
when  I  observed,  at  a  Utile  distance,  two  la- 
dies seating  themselves  on  the  ground  by  the 
aide  of  the  road  ;  and  soon  after  a  calesero 
passed  by,  to  whom  one  of  them  called  out, 
"  Calesero,  allow  us  to  ride  in  your  calesin 
to  which  he  answered  pretty  sharply ;  "  Sly 
caJesin  is  not  made  for  such  strumpets  as 
you ;  besides  it  is  already  engaged  for  some 
ladies  who  lire  close  by,  and  whom  I  am  to 
take  to  the  bath*." 

'  "  Vour  majesty  had  better  order  him," 
said  the  other  lady,  just  as  I  came  up  to  them, 
and  found,  to  my  great  surprise,  that  it  was 
the  queen  and  her  camarera  mayor.  "  Ma- 
dam 1"  exclaimed  I, "  your  majesty  here,  on 
foot,  and  with  only  one  attendant!  Will 
you  allow  me  to  accompany  your  majesty  ? ' 

♦ "  Yes,"  replied  she,  while  the  startled 
calesero  stood  crossing  himself,  and  mum- 
bling a  thousand  pardons.  Having  handed 
her  into  the  calesin,  I  rode  beside  her,  con- 
versing little,  as  she  appeared  melancholy. 
When  we  reached  Sacedon,  the  guardias  who 
had  accompanied  his  majesty,  on  perceiving 
the  queen,  ran  to  arms,  ana  so.ne  wished  to 
go  and  inform  the  king  of  her  arrival.  "  I 
desire,"  said  she,  with  a  determined  yet  agi- 
tated voice,  "  that  none  shall  stir,  and  he 
who  does  it  shall  be  treated  as  having  dis- 
obeyed my  orders." 

'  She  then  proceeded^alone  to  the  bath, 
and  thero  found  the  king  with  his  mistress. 
Subject  as  she  was  to  fits,  she  suddenly  fell 
apparently  lifeless,  and  we  conveyed  her  back 
immediately  to  their  residence.  When  she 
came  to  herself,  she  upbraided  Ferdinand  in 
the  bitterest  manner.  Soon  afterwards,  we 
all  set  off  for  Madrid;  where,  however,  the 
news  of  this  occurreuce  arrived  sooner  than 
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we  did.  When  we  drew  near  the  capital, 
the  magnificent  phaeton,  drawn  by  six  beau- 
tiful horses,  thafwas  always  sent  from  the  pa- 
lace for  them  to  enter  the  city  in,  met  them 
as  usual,  and  they  both  got  in.  The  troops  of 
the  capital  were  posted  from  the  palace  lie- 
yond  the  city  gates,  and  an  immense  crowd 
had  collected  to  observe  the  wrangling  parr, 
who  sat  opposite  each  other,  their  eyes  turned 
different  ways,  whilst  the  people  whispered 
maliciously  in  each  other's  ears  the  reason  of 


their  disagreement.' 

This  is  a  curious  and  undignified,  but  an 
amusing  picture  of  royalty  in  Spain ;  and 
there  are  many  similar  scenes  described  in 
this  ckver  work. 


COtST  scour's  memoirs. 
(Continued  from  p.  24a  ) 
In  resuming  our  notice  of  this  interesting 
volume,  wc  beg  to  remind  our  readers  that 
in  our  last  we  alluded  to  Count  de  Lauragirais 
as  having  first  introduced  horse-racing  into 
France.  Of  this  nobleman,  afterwards  Due 
de  Brancas,  who  was  at  the  same  time  a 
philosopher  and  a  votary  of  fashion,  Count 
Segur  pivcj  the  following  singular  anec- 
dotes : — 

'  Long  distinguished  as  the  most  splendid, 
magnificent,  and  gallant  amongst  our  great 
nobles,  he  was  seen,  for  a  still  longer  iieriod, 
in  a  mean  dress, uncombed,  and  affecting  all' 
the  simplicity  of  a  peasant  on  the  banks  of 
the  Danube. 

4  I  recollect  liim  one  day  calling  upon  inc 
in  this  cynical  garb,  but  with  a  countenance 
radiant  with  pleasure.  *'  What  can  possibly 
have  given  you  this  unusual  satisfaction  ?"  I 
inquired.  "  My  friend,  I  am  the  happiest 
man  in  the  world,"  **as  the  answer,  "  1  ain 
completely  ruined."  "  Upon  my  honour," 
said  I,  "you  have  been  singularly  happy — 
such  happiness  may  tempt  a  man  to  nan/, 
himself."  "  You  deceive  yourself,"  ho  re- 
plied; "  as  long  as  I  was  only  embanatsed, 
I  found  myself  overwhelmed  with  business, 
persecuted,  distracted  between  hope  and 
fear;  but,  now  that  I  am  ruined,  1  feel  myself 
independent,  easy,  ami  freed  from  every 
source  of  inquietude  and  care." 

•  At  a  period  when,  the  results  of  a  refined 
civilization  appearyl  in  the  rules  of  what  w;u 
then  termed  ban  ton  aud  good' company,  and 
which  exacted  complete  submission  to  one 
uniform  standard  in  taste,  opinion,  language, 
and  style  of  life,  M.  de  Laura^uais,  snaking 
off  die  yoke,  ventured  to  follow  his  own 
inclinations,  and  boldly  professed  die  har- 
diest systems  of  every  kind. 

'  Our  theatres  owe  to  him  an  important 
revolution  :  he  it  was  who  first  made  us 
sensible  how  absurd  and  how  destructive 
of  all  scenic  illusion  it  was,  to  permit  the 
select  party  of  the  court  and  city  to  be  seated 
on  the  stage,  on  both  sides  of  the  theatre,  in 
front  of  the  scenes.  By  his  advice, also,  the 
actors  abandoned  the  custom  of  represent- 
ing ancient  characters  in  modern  costume. 
Thanks  to  him,  we  no  longer  behold  Nero, 
Brutus,  and  Theseus  in  coats  with  lorn;  skirts, 
with  scarfs  and  shoulder-knots ;  and  Fhscdra 
and  Mil-rope,  with  their  hair  curled  and 
powdered,  and  n,  hoop  petticoats. 
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*  Smitten  with  the  charms  of  Mademoiselle 
Arnoult,  a  young  actress,  and  wearied  with 
the  assiduous  attentions  of  a  certain  courtier, 
the  Prince  D* by  no  means  of  a  lively 
turn,  the  Count  de  Lauraguais  applied  very 
gravely  to  a  physician,  begging  to  be  informed 
if  it  were  possible  for  a  person  to  die  of 
ennui  ?  "  Such  a  result,"  replied  the  doctor, 
"  would  be  considered  extremely  singular  and 
very  rare." — "  But  I  ask,"  continued  the 
count,  "  if  it  be  possible  ?" — The  physichn 
then  said,  "  that  certainly  a  long-contiuued 
state  of  ennui  might  induce  disease  such  as  n 
consumption,  and  thus  cause  the  patient's 
death;' — upon  which,  this  consultation,  at 
the  count's  request,  was  regularly  signed,  and 
the  fee  paid.  He  next  proceeded  to  an  advo- 
cate, and  requested  to  be  informed,  whether 
he  could  prefer  a  legal  complaint  against 
who  had  formed  a  design,  by  what- 
it  his  life. 


j  to  deprive  him  of  his  life.  The 
advocate  assured  him  there  could  not  be  the 
least  doubt  of  it,  and  immediately  consented 
to  sign  a  declaration  to  that  effect.  Furnished 
with  these  two  documents,  the  Count  de  Ijiii- 
raguais  caused  a  criminal  process  to  be  in- 
stituted against  Prince  D  •  *  •  •  •  who,  he 
declared,  had  formed  the  design  of  lulling 
him,  as  well  as  Mademoiselle  Arnoult,  with 
ennui.  Though  this  whimsical  affair  had  no 
result,  it  made  no  little  noise,  as  will  he 
easily  imagined.' 

Count  Segur  mingles  his  personal  memoirs 
too  much  with  political  history,  which  has  no 
particular  reference  to  himself;  nor  does  he, 
by  these  means,  throw  any  new  light  on  the 
history  of  that  period  i  we  therefore  pass 
over  all  the  events  of  the  American  war  until 
our  author  mingles  in  it.  Arrived  at  Phila- 
delphia, Count  Sr;i;r  ;'-  astonished  at  the 
Quakers,  and  relates  an  anecdote  of  their 
Jesuitism.    He  says : — 

'  The  detractors  of  this  philanthropic  sect, 
being  unable  to  attack  their  charity  or  the 
simplicy  of  their  manners,  were  reduced  to 
po.nt  their  shafts  at  their  enthusiasm  and 
their  pre  tended  inspirations.  They  likewise 
maintained  that  their  interest  occasionally  led 
them  to  sacrifice  something  of  the  severity  of 
their  doctrine.  "  The  principles  of  the  (Jun- 
kers," they  observed,  "  absolutely  prohibit 
them  from  taking  any  share,  direct  or  indi- 
rect, in  war,  which  they  assert  is  a  great 
crime.  Consequently,  they  refuse  to  pay 
any  of  the  taxes  levied  by  Congress,  for  the 
support  of  the  American  army  ;  but,  as  Uiey 
wish,  at  the  same  time,  to  avoid  the  penalties 
to  which  they  might  expose  themselves  by 
such  an  act  of  disobedience,  every  Quaker 
takes  care  to  put  into  a  purse  the  eract  sum 
that  is  required  of  him,  and  to  place  it  openly 
upon  a  desk  or  in  an  open  drawer,  in  his 
house,  in  such  a  way  that,  when  the  agents 
of  authority  call  upon  him,  he  does  not, 
indeed,  give  them  the  sum  imposed  by  the 
war-tax,  but  he  permits  them  to  take  it. ' ' 

The  count  might  have  related  another 
anecdote  of  the  same  sort— namely,  that 
though  they  are  enemies  to  war,  they  supplied 
the  army  with  powder,  which  they  denomi- 
nated grain.  In  travelling  in  America,  the 
count  says — 
'  At  fiist,  I  was  rather  surprised,  en  enter- 


ing an  inn,  to  find  that  it  belonged  to  a  cap- 
tain, a  major,  or  a  colonel,  who  conversed 
equally  well  upon  his  campaigns  against  the 
English,  upon  the  clearing  of  his  lands,  and 
the  sale  of  nis  fruits  and  his  provisions. 

'  I  was  still  more  astonished  when,  upon 
replying  to  some  questions  put  to  me  re- 
s|iecting  my  family,  and  informing  them  that 
my  rather  was  a  general  and  a  minister,  my 
interrogators  inquired  what  was  his  profession 
or  trade  ? 

'  I  everywhere  met  with  convenient  apart- 
ments, well-supplied  tables,  abundant  good 
cheer,  but  at  the  same  time  simple  and  whole- 
some. The  beverage,  to  be  sure,  was  a 
little  too  strong  with  rum  and  cinnamon,  and 
the  coffee  too  weak,  but  the  tea  excellent. 
There  were  only  two  things  which  shocked 
me  more  than  I  can  express  :  one,  a  vile  cus- 
tom, the  moment  a  toast  was  given,  of  cir- 
culating an  immense  bowl  of  punch  round 
the  table,  out  of  which  each  guest  was  suc- 
cessively compelled  to  drink ;  and  the  other 
was  that,  after  being  in  bed,  it  was  not  un- 
usual to  see  a  fresh  traveller  walk  into  your 
room,  and,  without  ceremony,  stretch  himself 
by  your  side,  and  appropriate  a  part  of  your 
couch.  I  was  somewhat  rebellious  upon  this 
latter  point,  and,  without  much  difficulty, 
obtained  an  exemption  from  the  general  rule. 

Count  Segur  was  introduced  to  General 
Washington,  and  dined  at  his  table  :— 

«  When"  I  dined  at  the  table  of  this  illus- 
trious general,  of  all  the  warlike  guests  it 
assembled,  General  Gates  was  most  particu- 
larly to  me  an  object  of  livery  curiosity.  It 
is  known  that  he  the  first  had  the  glory  of 
defeating  an  English  army,  and  of  obliging 
it  to  pass  under  the  yoke.  That  army,  as 
well  as  its  commander,  General  Burgoync, 
defiled  before  Gates,  and  laid  down  its  arms 
at  his  feet. 

1  Gates,  by  his  virtues  and  his  courage, 
had  deserved  that  favour  of  Fortune,  but  he 
was  unable  to  fix  her;  in  a  short  time  after- 
wards he  was  beaten  at  Campden,  not  through 
his  own  fault,  but  owing  to  the  desertion  of 
some  American  militia,  who  ran  away.  Hav- 
ing been  accused  l>efore  the  Congress,  the 
decision  of  his  fate  was  submitted  to  Wash- 
ington, his  rival  in  glory,  and  between  whom 
and  himself  some  feelings  0f  jealousy  sub- 
sisted. 

'  Washington,  who  had,  at  first,  manifested 
some  sympathy  in  favour  of  Gate3,  showed 
himself  severe  as  a  judge,  at  the  moment 
when  indulgence  would  have  contributed  to 


mand  of  his  army  was  given  to  the  brave  and 
celebrated  General  Green. 

'  Men  of  an  elevated  turn  of  mind  dignify 
their  misfortunes  by  the  courage  with  which 
they  bear  them  :  that  displayed  by  Gates 
was  heroic  and  worthy  of  him ;  he  declared 
that,  although  he  was  deprived  of  the  honour 
of  commanding,  his  firm  resolution  was  to 
continue  to  shed  his  blood,  in  the  capacity 
of  a  soldier,  for  the  defence  ofhis  country,  as 
long  as  the  war  for  its  independence  should 
last,  and  he  repaired,  with  a  noble  con- 
fidence, to  the  tent  of  Washington.  Their 


first  interview,  which  was  public,  was  ex- 
pected with  anxious  curiosity.  The  decorum 
dictated  by  a  generous  courtesy  marked  the 
conduct  of  both  parties  on  this  occasion ;  and 
both,  though  placed  in  situations  widely  dif- 
ferent, preserved  a  modest  dignity  of  deport- 
ment. From  that  moment  their  quarrels 
ceased,  and  Washington  restored  to  Gates 
the  confidence  and  the  honours  he  so  justly 
deserved.' 

We  do  not  find  that  Count  Segur  was 
actually  engaged  in  the  American  war, 
which,  indeed,  was  nearly  concluded  when  he 
landed ;  on  leaving,  he  proceeded  to  South 
America,  and,  on  his  return,  visited  his 
estates  in  South  America,  accompanied  by 
Bcrthier,  afterwards  Prince  of  Neufchatel. 
At  the  Caracas,  towards  the  end  of  the  car- 


'  Ladies  and 
old  and  young, 


entlemen,  girls  and  boys, 
id  not  leave  their  houses, 
during  the  carnival,  without  filling  their  pock- 
ets with  sugar-plums,  containing  aniseseed  in 
them,  which  they  threw,  by  handfuls,  at  each 
other.  Nobody  could  escape  this  volley, 
which  only  occasioned  bursts  of  laughter 
amongst  those  who  were  engaged  in  the 
conflict. 

'  This  was  assuredly  the  sweetest  and  most 
innocent  of  wars;  however,  as  no  state  of 


I  will  relate  one  to  which  1 
which  I  witnessed.  We  were  one  day  in- 
vited to  a  grand  dinner  at  the  treasurer-ge- 
neral's, which  was  graced  by  the  presence  of 
several  reverend  fathers  inquisitors,  who  did 
honour  to  the  wines,  and  very  cordially 
joined  in  the  mirth  prevailing  amongst  all 
the  guests.  During  the  dessert  the  lady  of 
the  house  gave  the  signal  for  action,  and  the 
sugar- plums  new  in  all  directions,  hnd 
bursts  of  laughter  resounded  on  all  sides; 
suddenly,  one  of  the  inquisitors,  carrying  his 
clumsy  mirth  rather  too  far,  and  finding  the 
sugar-plums  too  light,  mixed  a  large  almond 
with  one  of  the  handfuls  he  was  throwing. 

4  This  cannon  ball  went  straight  up  the 
nose  of  the  Duke  de  Laval,  which  it  slightly 
hit ;  and  the  duke,  who  was  no  great  admirer 
of  monks  or  jokes,  returned  the  compliment 
with  a  twenty-four  pounder,  that  is,  with  a 
large  orange,  which  most  disrespectfully  flew 
plump  into  the  face  of  the  reverend  father.  The 
Spaniards,  struck  with  dismay  and  conster- 
nation, instantly  rote  from  the  table,  the 
ladies  crossed  themselves,  all  playing  was 
lie  dinner  at  an  end ;  but 
•,  affecting  a  gaiety  which 
the  expression  of  his  face  belied,  quieted  all 
apprehensions,  by  recommencing  the  game 
which  had  been  so  seriously  interrupted.  I 
verily  believe  that,  if  we  had  not  had  in  a 
neighbouring  port,  on  this  coast,  five  thou- 
sand friends  well  armed,  the  father  inquisitor 
would  not  have  shown  himself  so  indulgent, 
and  would  have  offered  Laval  to  occupy,  for 
a  time,  one  of  those  dark,  gloomy,  and  cool 
apartments,  of  which  he  had  a  great  number 
at  his  disposal.' 

We  never  meet  with  the  name  of  Nelson 
but  rt  is  associated  with  some  trait  of  heroism 
or  generosity.    Off  Porto  Cabcllo,  Nelson 
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I  a  fripite,  and  captured  a  canoe, 
m  winch  were  Count  de  Deux-Ponts  and 
urother  officer,  of  the  name  of  Linch,  who 
*ts  bom  in  England,  and  felt  somewhat 
jneaiy,  knowing  that  he  might  be  tried  for 
bearing  inns  again*  the  land  of  his  birth  :— 

'  Nelson  received  these  two  officers  with 
10  much  politeness,  treated  them  so  well,  and 
pre  thvm  such  excellent  cheer,  that,  not- 
withstanding their  regret  at  being  captured, 
ibey  presently  began  to  reiign  themselves 
with  good  grace  to  their  fate. 

'  It  happened  that,  remaining  lorn;  at  table, 
ad  finding  the  wine  (food,  they  drank  a  little 
»m  of  tt  than  was  desirable ;  hoping,  doubt- 
lessly, to  dispel  the  gloom  on  their  spirits. 
IW  remedy  produced  it*  effect;  their  con- 

cunfidmg.  *  ^  ^ 

'  Various  subject's  were  discussed,  and 
aawog  them  England  and  London  being 
w*»ned,  Nelson  committed,  I  know  not 
bv  what  accident,  one  or  two  mistake*,  rela- 
to*  to  the  names  of  some  streets  and  the 


to<*  to  correct  him,  and  >  debate 
Suddenly  Nelson  said  to  Linch,  with  an 
archly 

significant  look,  "  What  amazes  me, 
■r,  n,  that  you  speak  English,  and  seem  to 
kscw  London,  quite  as  well  as  I  do." 

"■That  is  not  at  all  surprising,''  cried 
Count  de  Deux-Ponts,  a  little  excited  by  the 
dinner; "  for  my  friend  was  born  in  London." 
Ijnch  shuddered  from  head  to  foot ;  but  Nel- 
appearing  not  to  hare  heard  the  indis- 
creet remark,  changed  the  conversation,  and 
continued  to  treat  his  guests  as  graciously  as 
■«yire. 

'  On  the  following  day,  taking  his  two  pri- 
aside,  he  said  to  them  in  the  most 
•hunng  manner :  "  I  cannot  but  feel  how 
■wrtifymg  it  must  be  for  a  colonel  of  a  regi- 
Ben'  and  an  officer  of  the  staff  of  the  French 
***•/  to  be  deprived  of  their  liberty,  perhaps 
«  me  very  ere  of  an  expedition,  through  an 
•"foreseen  occurrence.  On  the  other  hand, 
"wh  as  I  should  feel  honoured  by  having 
raptured  you  in  the  course  of  an  ensrajrement, 
>*  is  but  little  flattering  to  my  vanity  to  have 
^kw  possession  of  a  canoe  with  two  officers 
**  actually  on  duty.  My  intention,  there- 
fore, is  this:  I  have  received  orders  to  recon- 

^dwred*  ClOSe,y  JJJ  P0,s'h,e•  v0"r  squ:M,ron 

'  am  about  to  execute  those  orders.  If  1  am 
cHased,  and  the  vessel  pursuing  me  should 
"*  i*  Conronmc,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  carry 
T1*!  sway  with  me  without  loss  of  time,  be- 
cruse  that  vessel  is  so  good  a  sailer  that  I 
•bould  be  unable  to  escape  from  her :  any 
other  would  give  me  but  little  uneasiness,  and, 
■  the  latter  case,  I  promise  to  put  at  your 
a  little  Spanish  bilander,  which  I 
sntfy  taken,  with  two  men  who  will 
you  into  port,  and  restore  you  to 


CWs,  which  II.  de  Vaudreuil  sent  in  pursuit 
of  him,  could  get  under  weigh 

•  Nelson  kept  his  word  I  Count  de  Deux- 
Ponts  and  Linch  got  quietly  on  board  the 
Spanish  skiff,  and  joined  us,  to  our  great 
surprise,  and  their  great  joy.' 

One  part  of  this  story  we  doubt — Nelson 
being  afraid  of  La  Couronne,  for  we  believe 
he  would  have  attacked  a  seventy-four  with 
a  gun-boat,  rather  than  shrink  from  the  con- 
Of  Linch  we  have  an  interesting 


'  We  shortly  afterwasds  entered  the  roads ; 
•"i  such  a  visit  being  quite  unexpected,  and 
*  part  of  the  crews  as  well  as  officers  of  our 
tastoershote,  Nelson  had  time  to  examine 
wd  count  our  vessels  at  his  leisure,  and  more 
two  hours  elapsed  before  the  frigate 


'  Linch,  after  being  engaged  in  the  cam- 
paigns of  India,  served,  before  be  was  em- 
ployed in  the  army  of  Uochambeau,  under 
the  orders  of  Count  d'Estaing,  and  distin- 
guished himself  particularly  at  the  too-memo- 
rable siege  of  Savannah.  M.  d'Estaing,  at 
the  most  critical  moment  of  that  sanguinary 
affair,  being  at  the  head  of  the  right  column, 
directed  Linch  to  carry  an  urgent  order  to 
the  third  column,  which  was  on  the  left.  These 
columns  were  then  within  grape  shot  of  the 
enemy's  entrenchments ;  and  on  both  sides 
a  tremendous  firing  was  kept  up.  Linch, 
instead  of  passing  through  the  centre  or  in  the 
rear  of  the  columns,  proceeded  coolly  through 
the  shower  of  balls  and  grape-shot  which 
the  French  and  English  were  discharging  at 
each  other.  It  was  in  vain  that  M.  d'Estaing 
and  those  who  surrounded  him  cried  to 
Linch  to  take  another  direction  :  he  went  on, 
executed  his  order,  and  returned  by  the  same 
way;  that  is  to  say,  under  a  vault  of  flying 
shot,  and  where  every  one  expected  to  witness 
his  instant  destruction. 

■  "  Zounds  1"  said  the  general,  on  seeing 
him  return  unhurt,  "  the  devil  must  be  in 
you,  strrely  ;  why  did  you  choose  such  a 
road  as  that,  in  which  you  might  have  ex- 
pected to  perish  a  thousand  times  over?" 
"  Because  it  was  the  shortest,"  answered 
Linch.  Having  uttered  these  few  words,  he 
went  with  equal  coolness  and  joined  the 
group  that  was  most  ardently  engaged  in 
storming  the  place.' 

It  will  be  seen  that  Count  Segur's  Memoirs 
only  come  down  to  a  short  time  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  American  war  ;  but  we 
presume  this  volume  will  be  succeeded  by 
others,  and  we  hope  equally  or  more  inte- 
resting. 


events,  real  or  imaginary.  The  author  ap- 
pears to  us  to  much  less  advantage  in  nar- 
rative than  description :  there  is  a  roawkish- 
ness  in  the  former,  which  we  do  not  like, 
though  it  is  agreeable  gossip  enough.  It 
is,  however,  extremely  ridiculous  to  give 
us  details  of  the  fever  at  Barcelona,  not  as  an 
event  in  history,  but  as  an  article  of  news , 
or  telling  us  that  at  five  o'clock  on  a  certain, 
day,  in  some  month  of  the  year  1821,  the 
rain  ceased.  Moore's  Almanack  is  good  in 
telling  in  prospective  when  we  are  to  have 
rain,  but  no  person  wants  to  know  when  it 
fell.  The  work  is  interspersed  with  some 
songs  and  other  poems  ;  one  of  these  we 
shall  quote  as  the  first  of  our  < 

'"  St.  Victor's  shrine  with  gold  is  < 

Its  tapers  burning  bright } 
St.  Victor's  monks  are  kneelii 

And  pmy  far  Bertha's  knight. 
Her  bare  white  feet  stand  ou  the  I 

Where  kings  and  nobles  rut ; 
Htr  lips  have  kiss'd  St.  Victor's  I 

Yet  Berlrand  cometh  not. 

' H  St.  Victor's  rock  looks  brown  i 

Amid  the  burning  sky  . 
And  Bertha  now  it  kneeling  I 

So  distant  and  so  high, 
No  gentle  hreete  or  fountain  i 

Plays  round  the  holy  grot, 
And  bleeding  arc  those  tende 

Tet  Be  it  rand  cometh  not. 


The  Journal  of  an  Etile.  In  two  vols 
8vo.  pp.  658.  London,  1825.  Saunders 
and  Ottley. 
Introductions  and  prefaces  to  books  are 
seldom  the  most  veritable  part  of  them  ; 
this  we  suspect  to  be  particularly  the  case 
with  the  Journal  of  an  Exile,  which  contains 
much  correct  local  description,  and  several, 
as  we  believe,  real  anecdotes,  intermingled, 
however,  with  a  fictitious  narrative.  In  the 
introduction  we  are  told  the  manuscript  of 
these  volumes  was  written  by  a  young  Eng- 
lishman, who  one  evening  died  in  a  hermit- 
age near  Marseilles,  with  a  prayer-book  in 
his  hand,  a  roll  of  papers  by  his  side,  and  ia 
the  prayer-book  was  '  the  portrait  of  a  young 
lady  with  the  mildest  and  loveliest  of  faces.' 

The  Journal  of  an  Exile  contains  a  de- 
scriptive account  of  the  places  visited  by  the 
author,  in  the  south  of  France,  Switzerland, 


,'d, 


«  "  Through  yonder  painted  I 

A  light  that  may  uoi  sleep ; 
In  yonder  turret  Bertha  dreams, 

And  »urts  to  watch  and  weep. 
A  hasty  step  is  hunting  near, 

It  mounts  the  winding  stair  ; 
And  kuaes  charm  the  fulling  tear,— 

For  Bertrand  now  U  there.** ' 

Our  extracts  shall  neither  be  long  nor  nu- 
merous ;  the  next  is  a  description  of  the 
plague  in  Marseilles : — 

•  The  disease  was  unabated  and  unrelent- 
ing in  its  course,  and  dire  and  dark  had  been 
its  ravages.  The  magistrates  assembled 
at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  towards  the  beginning 
of  the  month,  and  examined  into  the  condi- 
tion of  the  city,  and  the  number  of  deaths 
which  had  taken  place.  The  result  of  the 
examination  was  appalling !  For  the  cir- 
cumstance of  their  own  number  being  reduc- 
ed to  one-third  of  what  it  had  been  a  month 
before,  was  sufficient  to  impress  their  minds 
with  an  idea  of  the  general  extent  of  the  ruin. 
Upwards  of  five  huudred  persons  immediate- 
ly connected  with  the  Hotel  de  Ville  had  pe- 
rished. The  city  guard,  which  had  been  en- 
gaged in  superintending  the  distribution  of 
wme  to  the  people,  and  in  preserving  order, 
were  almost  all  swept  away ;  and  the  officers 
of  the  police  were  every  one  dead.  The  magis- 
trates who  remained  alive  sat  looking  at  < 
another  in  silence  for  some  time ;  till 
Chevalier  Rose,  addressing  them  in  an 
couraging  and  noble  speech,  inspired 
with  fresh  hope  and  confidence.  "  Fellow 
citizens,"  said  he,  "let  us  not  shrink  from 
J  our  imperative  duties.  If  we  are  at  last  to 
I  perish  by  the  disease  which  now  rages  unre- 
sisted in  the  city,  let  us,  at  least,  while  we 
I  are  lying  in  pain  and  solitude,  have  the  con- 
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soling  reflection  that  we  have  done  what  we 
ought.    Let  us  imitate  the  bright  example  of 
our  virtuous  bishop,  whom  f  can  see  now, 
through  the  windows  of  this  chamber,  mov- 
ing among  the  sick  and  dying;  attended  by 
his  priests  and  friars,  and  administering  bo- 
dily and  spiritual  nourishment  to  tho^e  who 
are  neglected  by  all  but  God  and  his  minis- 
ters !    Let  us  remember  that  the  eyes  of  our 
country  are  upon  us ;  that  our  conduct  in 
these  perilous  times  will  be  handed  down  to 
the  admiration  or  contempt  of  posterity." 
And,  as  he  concluded,  the  other  magistrates 
rose  simultaneously,  and,  going  to  him,  clasp- 
ed his  hands,  and  promised  to  stand  by  him 
firmly  to  the  last.    My  father  had  not  at- 
tended the  meeting;  he  had  been  engaged  in 
the  .Place  St.  Ferreol,  iu  superintending 
the  carry  ing  away  a  vust  pile  of  bodies  that 
were  heaped  up  in  the  centre.    I  left  the  Ho- 
tel de  Ville ;  I  joined  him  in  the  Place  ;  and 
there  stood  the  few  remaining  galley  slaves, 
clothed  in  large  loose  dresses,  with  wide 
hanging  sleeves,  dragging  the  bodies  with 
long  iron  hooks,  and  tossing  them  in'o  carts 
I  recognised  among  these  appalling  heaps, 
which  were  training  amid  the  dust,  and  dis- 
torted with  the  last  panir^  of  distraction  and 
delirious  pain,  some  that  I  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  pass  many  happy  hours  with  upon 
that  very  place.    The  galley-slaves  began, 
t,  to  be  refractory,  aud  refused  any 
to  work  ;  and  my  father  and  myself 
•  ih  great  perplexity  and  difficulty,  when 
the  Chevalier  Rose  arrived.    "  How  now !" 
he  called  out  to  the  desperate  and  rebellious 
slaves,  wlio  had  cast  themselves  upon  the 
earth,  and  hid  their  faces  in  the  long  sleeves 
of  their  garments ; — "  how  now,  ye  wild  and 
wicked  wretches ! — is  it  thus  that  ye  expect  to 
obtain  pardon  for  your  crimes?    Is  it  thus 
thnt  ye  expiate  the  dark  and  deadly  deeds 
whose  mark  yc  bear?    Do  ye  not  heir  the 
groans  and  shrieks  of  the  dying  around  you, 
and  w  ho  are  wandering  in  misery  through  the 
city  ?    Such  will  be  your  eternal  fate,  unhap- 
py men !  such  is  the  hell  that  awaits  your 
guilty  snuls,  if  ye  will  not  <l«>  our  I  idding ! 
And  of  what  do  ye  complain  ?    Arc  ye  ex- 
po ^d  to  greater  danger  than  your  magis- 
tr.iUu  1    Do  ye  see  us  t,hriuk  from  duty  ? ' — 
and,  seizing  from  the  hards  of  one  of  them  an 
t:on  hook,   he  continued,   "Rise!  rise! 
the  Chevalier  Rose  never  asked  man  to  en- 
counter peril  which  he  himself  would  shun ! 
Rise,  and  follow  me!"    And  having  thus 
spoken,  he  began  himself  to  drag  the  cor- 
rupted carcasses,  and  fling  them  into  the  curt- 
The  gnllty-slaves,  usc-1  to  his  well-known 
voice  and  influence,  ro.ve  ;  and  giving  him  a 
loud  cheer,  continued  their  labour.  Toe 
heavily  laden  tumbril  then  px«scd  slowly 
down  the  street,  and  along  the  q<:ay,  rolling 
on  towards  the  Place  dc  la  Tourette ;  Vhere, 
doubtless,  my  son,  you  who  love  the  glorious 
sights  of  nature,  have  stood.    Beneath  that 
place  had  been  discovered  some  dark  subter- 
ranean caverns  which  commur.icted  with  the 
sea,  whose  waters  echoed  among  them.  The 
promiscuous  and  livid  bodies  Were  hurled 
dtwn  into  the  gloomy  depths :  and  the  dash- 
ing of  thy  breakers,  ana  the  screams  of  the 
»?a  l.itrl .,  *Cre  their  only  requiem.  You 


have,  perhaps,  seen  the  painting  which  repre- 
sents this  awful  scene ;  it  is,  I  believe,  in  one 
of  the  chambers  of  the  chateau  Borelli.  I 
replied,  that  I  had  seen  it ;  as  also  another, 
at  the  Consigne,  displaying  the  terrible  ef- 
fects of  the  plague,  and  the  heart-rending 
scenes  of  sorrow  and  separation  which  it  baa 
caused. — The  old  man  clasped  his  hands  to- 
gether, and,  casting  his  eyes  up  to  Heaven, 
said, — "  Of  separation  and  sorrow,  indeed ! 
God  knows  it  has  been  so  to  me  !   A  father, 
mother,  and  a  young  new-made  bride, — all,  all, 
swept  off!  while  1  was  spared  to  linger  out  a 
long  and  lonely  life.   W  hen  I  saw  so  many 
dying  around  me;  when  I  felt  their  hot 
breath  upon  me,  and  listened  to  their  cries,  I 
thanked  God  for  my  life,  and  hurried  back 
daily,  sifter  attending  my  father,  to  my  affec- 
tionate Aimee.    But  when  I  had  none  left  to 
return  to,  when  uone  sat  watching  for  me  at 
the  window  which  looked  towards  the  Hotel 
de  Ville,  then  I  could  and  did  pray  for  d«ath. 
But  I  have  somewhere  read,  as  I  read  much 
now,  that  there  are  persons  so  constituted, 
that  the' danger  in  which  they  maybe  placed, 
only  serves  to  keep  their  blood  in  that  whole- 
some agitation  and  warmth  which  prevents 
them  from  sinking  into  the  dangerous  lassi- 
tude of  fear ;  and  that  U  peril  monte  &  la  tele 
comme  le  via,  I  think  the  expression  was.  For 
though  I  was  daily  and  nightly  engaged  in 
assisting  my  father  in  the  performance  of  his 
duties,  yet  the  hand  of  disease  passed  harm- 
less over  me.    Not  so  did  it  spare  my  father ! 
For,  towards  the  end  of  September,  one  morn- 
ing, as  he  was  passing  through  a  narrow 
treet  of  the  old  town,  his  foot  slipped,  and 
ie  rolled  ;imong  a  heap  of  the  festering  car- 
casses.  The  shock,  the  disgust  of  this  cir- 
cumstance, affected  him  so  much,  and  had  so 
tainted  his  blood,  that  upon  his  return  home, 
which  he  unmcdiuhly  dul,  he  complained  of 
sickness,  and,  before  the  next  morning,  was 
in  the  last  agonies  of  the  disease.   We  all, 
ou  may  conceive,  were  stricken  to  the  heart, 
lie  whole  night  we  had  watched  by  his  rest- 
less pillow;  and  Aimee  had  supported  his 
burning  forehead  in  her  arms.    She  would 
not  quit  him ;  and  I  stood  looking  on,  in 
dreadful  anticipation  of  what  might  yet  fol- 
low.  The  poor  little  babe  lay  sleeping  softly 
in  its  cradle,  unheeding  the  fearful  scene 
which  was  passing  around  it.    My  mother 
knelt  before  the  crucifix  which  was  at  the 
head  of  the  bed,  and  occasionally  sprinkled 
my  futlier's  head  with  perfumed  water.  He, 
alas!  knew  us  not:  his  senses  wandered,  he 
fancied  himself  still  endeavouring  to  extricate 
himself  from  among  the  fatal  heap  of  bodies,  | 
and  he  struggle]  and  strove  to  free  himself 
from  our  arms ; — but  all  was  soon  overt  and 
Marseilles  lost  another  of  her  best  and  most 
useful  citizens.    We  could  not  bear  the  idea 
of  burying  him  instantly,  as  our  safety  seemed 
to  require ;  but  a  few  hours  after  his  death, 
my  mother,  who  had  sat  silent  and  inatten- 
tive to  everything  by  the  side  of  the  bed, 
looking  upon  the  fast-changing  features,  com- 
plained of  violent  pains  in  lier  head.  Aimce 
aud  myself  both  shuddered  at  her  words,  and 
we  hud  reason ;  for  ere  the  sun  had  cast  his 
last  beams  upon  our  windows,  my  father  and 
mother  by  by  each  other,  in  rest  from  all 
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their  pain !  Aimee  and  I  knelt  before  the 
crucifix,  and  offered  up  our  prayers  for  their 
departed  spirits.  But  the  bitter  thought  that 
they  must  be  buried  directly,  that  our  lives, 
my  precious  Aimee 's  life,  might  i>e  endan- 
gered if  their  bodies  were  allowed  to  remain, 
soon  presented  itself  to  me.  Rut  could  I  see 
them  thrown  into  the  yawning  pits  of  the 
Tourette  ?  (since,  in  those  times,  there  were 
no  distinctions  of  rich  and  poor  funerals,) — 
impossible  1  and  I  determined  upon  bearing 
them  myself  to  the  garden,  which  was  behind 
the  house  that  belonged  to  my  wife's  father, 
who  was  then  in  America.  I  sprinkled  them 
with  vinegar;  and,  wrapping  myself  in  a  wide 
cloak,  I  conveyed  them  separately  away,  and 
laid  them  with  my  own  ' 
lieneath  the  almond-tree^ . 

'  Thus  had  I,  at  last,  begun  to  feel  in  my 
own  family  the  desolation  and  blank  which 
the  destructive  ravages  of  the  disease  Iwd 
caused;  and  all  I  had  now  left  in  the  world 
to  live  for  was  my  Aimee.   But  she  w» 
spared  to  me ;  and  I  made  a  vow  to  the 
Holy  Virgin,  that  I  would  dedicate  my  first 
daughter  to  her  service,  if  both  our  days  were 
lengthened,  and  our  lives  spared  to  see  our 
children  flourishing  around  us.   The  first  pe- 
riod which  passed  after  our  loss  was  dreary 
and  disconsolate :  I  had  been  my  poor  fa- 
ther's companion  in  his  difficult  and  danger- 
ous duties;  and  now  I  went  forth  alone,  ami 
bitterly  did  I  lament  the  painful  privation. 
But  I  soon  gave  up  my  former  exertions;  a 
secret  and  indefinable  dread  began  to  hang 
over  me,  and  I  was  unwilling  to  quit  Aimee 
for  any  length  of  time.    She,  innocent  and 
tender  as  she  was,  began  to  recover  her  spi- 
rits; and,  as  the  autumn  advanced,  when  the 
heat  decreases,  and  the  chill  Afutrol  »wcc|« 
up  from  the  north,  with  its  dark  train  of 
clouds,  we  both  hoped  that  some  diminution 
of  the  disease  would  take  place.   For  in- 
crease, it  scarcely  could.   The  harbour  before 
our  winnows  presented  a  frightful  appear- 
ance ; — its  waters  were  covered  with  the  float- 
ing carcasses  of  men  and  animals,  and  the 
ships  lay  silent  and  gloomy  upon  the  corrupt- 
ed waters. 

'  All  along  the  quay  were  scattered  the  pre- 
cious, and  now  useless  cargoes,  which  nail 
been  intended  for  a  healthy  and  happy  citr; 
but  some  of  which  bad,  perhaps,  caused  the 
ruin  that  lay  around  them,  and  mocked  the 
rich  productions  of  America  and  Italy-  And 
when  I  ventured  into  the  streets  to  examine 
into  the  slate  in  which  die  city  was,  what  a 
sight  presented  itself!    It  liad  seemed,  weeks 
before,  as  if  nothing  could  have  added  to  the 
dismay  and  darkness  of  the  scene;  but, 
though  the  contagion  was  then  at  its  height, 
it  had  not  accomplished  all  its  wild  work. 
The  long  wide  street  of  La  Cwcb&rt  was 
filled  with  beds,  and  furniture  of  all  descrip- 
tions, thrown  from  the  windows  of  the 
houses,  which  looked  white  and  desolate,  like 
a  long  range  of  tombs.   At  some  of  tbe  win- 
dows were  a  few  pale  and  emaciated  wretches 
who  were  leaning  upon  their  withered  arms, 
and  looking  down  towards  the  sea,  as  if  the 
sight  of  it  could  have  refreshed  and  cooled 
the  poison  of  their  blood.    Higher  up  in  the 
Cvun,  and  close  to  the  gales  of  Ah  and 
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Prome,  lay  a  vast  heap  of  goats  and  horses, 
«»Wb  bad  died  of  hunger  and  disease,  while 
Uick  swarms  of  mosquitoes  were  humming 
md  hovering  about  them.  Here  and  there, 
a^ng  the  piles  of  human  bodies,  which  were 
spread  in  every  direction,  lay  the  fnars  and 
Bonis  of  the  different  orders  which  the  city 
contained ;  their  hands  crossed  upon  their 
Wast«,  and  clamping  their  beads.  For  terri- 
er had  the  good  brothers  suffered  in  the 
«erase  of  their  Christian  and  compassion- 
ate ministry.  Capuchins,  Jesuits,  Obser- 
ijouues,  ivecoijexs,  njrcioot'-u  t  armeiites, 
Tnnitariaos,  Dominicans,  and  many  others, 
to  the  amount  of  three  hundred,  besides  the 
greatest  part  of  the  cur'ct  of  the  different  pa- 
rishes, were  scattered  all  through  the  city,  in 
doth  and  decay.  The  hospitals  had  be- 
come incapalile  of  containing  the  sick  ;  for, 
the  moment  any  symptoms  of  contagion  ap- 
peared upon  any  one,  he  was  frequently,  and 
«*ai>tly,  deserted  by  all  his  kindred  and 
-  n.i>.  -  .I  1,  ft  to  die  in  bis  lonely  chamb  i 
<n  hanger  and  pain,  or  obliged  to  crawl  to 
tie  hospital.  But  those  establishments  soon 
could  contain  no  more,  and  thus  thousands 
*«*  coraiielled  to  drag  their  weak  and 
■asted  limbs  to  some  shady  corner  or  door- 

r'rom  France  our  author  proceeds  to  Swit- 
.•-L-'.-.il  and  (  m  miam  ;  iu  a  i. l-  ung  notice  of 
-We  we  are  told- 

'  There  is  a  curious  legend  attaclted  to  a 
dock  upon  the  briilge  at  Basle,  which  is 
ahtays  half  an  hour  too  fait.  Some  plot  had 
U*n  laid  against  die  city,  and  a  body  of 
**ssad  men  were  to  have  been  admitted  at  a 
cram  hour  of  the  night ;  but  the  plot  was 
•jscovered.  This  clock,  which  was  to  give 
the  signal  of  attack,  happened  to  be  half  an 
W  too  fctst,  and  the  party  that  was  to  have 
("*ii  sflenUy  admitted,  having  shown  itself 
Wire  the 


i'nm  Basle  our  audior  proceeded  to 
h»deo,  of  the  castle  of  which  he  relates  the 
following  anecdote,  with  which  we  conclude 
wr  notice  of  the  work  : — 

'  Vi  ithin  this  cattle  there  was  once  a  ter- 
rible dungeon,  deep  and  dark,  called  tl»e 
^  irgin's  Embrace ;  above  it  w.r*  a  trap-door, 
■j]**!  which  if  any  one  stepped,  he  fell  in- 
mntly  dowu  into  the  deadly  gulf.  Some 
years  ago  a  dog  had  fallen  in,  and,  in  extri- 
,  remnants  of  clothes  and  bones, 
t  of  torture,  were  found.' 


PCKCEVA1.8  HISTOItT  OF  U*t.T. 

(Concluded  from  p.  2»3  ) 
Perceval  traces  the  progress  of  Ita- 
iao  history  with  gr>at  can'  and  discrimina- 
tion, and  describes  die  varied  scenes  of  which 
">»  country  has  been  the  dieatre,  with  con- 
•  krable  ability.  In  his  account  of  Florence, 
towards  the  dose  of  the  fifteenth  century,  he 
svei  the  following  interesting  and  singular 
^ratrve  of  the  fate  of  the  fanatic,  Savuna- 
rnla:— 

'  faring  the  troubles  excited  in  Italy  by 
expedition  of  Charles  VIII.,  the  internal 
r  nditioa  of  Floreuce  aflorded  a  singular  arul 
^example of  the 


tbosiasm.  Since  the  expulsion  of  Piero  de 
Medici,  the  political  councils  of  that  repub- 
lic bad  been  almost  wholly  swayed  by  the  in- 
fluence of  a  fanatic  of  extraordinary  charac- 
ter. This  was  the  famous  Girolamo  Savona- 
rola, a  Dominican  friar  of  noble  birth,  who, 
though  a  native  of  Ferrara,  had  established 
himself  at  Florence,  in  a  convent  of  his  order, 
during  the  life  time  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici. 
As  a  preacher,  he  «M  then,  itBsndj  datin- 
guisheel  by  the  sanctity  of  his  demeanour,  his 
impassioned  eloquence,  and  his  vehement 
calls  to  repentance.  He  declared  himself  the 
chosen  minister  of  the  Almighty  to  denounce 
the  wickedness  of  the  age  and  the  scandalous 
corruptions  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  to 
foretell  the  chastisements  of  the  divine  wrath. 
He  soon  gained  a  prodigious  ascendency 
over  the  minds  of  his  hearers ;  and  he  l>euan, 
even  licfore  the  death  of  Lorenzo,  to  snow 
that  his  designs  were  political  as  well  as  reli- 
gious. During  the  imprudent  administration 
of  Piero  his  boldness  increased  ;  he  thunder- 
ed from  the  pulpit  against  temporal  usurpa- 
tion, as  well  as  against  ecclesiastical  abuses 
and  individual  sins ;  and  his  addresses  to  the 
immense  assemblages  of  his  auditors  were  not 
more  sermons  than  violent  exhortations  to 
die  assertion  of  democratica!  rights.  The 
terror  excited  by  his  fearful  predictions  com- 
bined wrUi  his  political  harangues  to  form  a 
numerous  party,  who  were  equally  distin- 
guished by  their  devotional  austerity  and  their 
zeal  for  liberty;  and  the  spirit  with  which  he 
animated  Ms  uisctpics  contnouteu  not  a  little 
to  the  expulsion  of  the  Medici. 

'  After  that  event,  all  the  families  exiled  in 
the  sixty  years,  during  which  the  dominion 
of  the  Medici  had  lasted,  were  restored  to 
their  rights ;  and  among  them  the  collateral 
branch  of  his  own  house,  which  Piero  had 
driven  into  banislimcnt.  Florence  was  now 
divided  into  three  parties ;  and  of  these  the 
strongest  was  that  of  the  Frateschi  or  Piag- 
noni,  the  monastics  or  penitents,  of  which 
Savonarola  was  the  despotic  leader ;  and  it 
contained  not  only  the  majority  of  the  lower 

Qlc,  but  a  great  number  of  citizens  of 
ih  and  faintly,  among  whom  Francesco 
Vnlori  and  Paol  Antonio  Soderini  were  the 
most  conM  icuous.  This  faction  was  violent- 
ly opposed  by  an  association  of  great  fami- 
lies, which  acquired  the  name  of  the  Com- 
pagnacci  or  libertines,  and,  desiring  to  replace 
the  authority  of  the  Sledici  by  an  oligarchy, 
denounced  the  friar  upon  all  occasions  as  si 
false  prophet  and  factious  impostor.  The 
discomfited  adherents  of  the  Medici,  the 
Bigi,  or  die  grey  as  they  were  called  from 
the  obscurity  in  which  they  were  <  o  npelled 
to  hold  themselves,  formed  the  third  and 
weakest  faction.  But  the  partisans  of  Savo- 
narola bore  down  all  opposition  ;  and  I  shall 
not  stop  to  relate  the  uninteresting  changes 
in  the  form  of  administration  which  left  the 
real  guidance  of  the  republic  in  the  hands  of 
the  friar. 

'The  fanatical  madness  with  which  he  fill- 
ed the  great  mass  of  the  citizens  had,  how- 
ever, one  singular  effect  in  determining  the 
bias  of  the  republic  in  political  transactions, 
lie  had  ventured  to  prophecy  that  Charles 
VIII.  wu  tainted  to  be  the  divine  instn.- 


_  the  church;  and  to  the  ge- 
neral confidence  in  his  predictions  is  to  be 
attributed  the  patient  continuance  of  die  Flo- 
rentines in  the  alliance  of  that  monarch,  under 
his  injurious  treatment  of  them,  and  even  af- 
ter they  had  been  compelled  to  close  their 
eate*  against  him.  After  the  return  of 
Charles  into  France,  a  conspiracy,  formed  by 
the  adherents  of  the  Medici  to  re-establish 
the  andiority  of  Piero,  betrayed  the  real  am- 
bition and  lust  of  worldly  power,  which 
larked  under  the  wild  etithusiasm  or  daring 
imposture  of  Savonarola.  To  secure  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  conspirators,  who  had  alarmed 
the  fears  of  his  party,  he  countenanced  the 
violation  of  a  law  which  had  been  previously 
enacted  at  his  own  suggestion.  This  deser- 
tion of  his  principles,  togedter  w  ith  die  failure 
of  his  prophecies  on  the  divine  niLssiou  of 
Charles  and  the  miraculous  assistance  which 
his  arms  were  to  receive,  shook  the  credit  of 
Savonarola ;  but  his  ruin  was 
opjwsing  spirit  of  fanaticism,  as 
that  which  he  had  himself  excited 

1  In  his  denunciations  of  the  crimes  of  the 
church,  Savonarola  had  not  feared  to  expose 
the  scandalous  life  of  the  po|>e  himself. 
Alexander  VI.,  who  trembled  at  the  danger- 
ous example  offered  l»y  his  public  reproaches, 
was  rendered  his  implacable  foe.  He  ex- 
communicated htm  as  a  heretic,  and,  allying 
himself  with  the  enemies  of  the  friar,  stirred 
up  the  rival  monastic  order  to  preach  against 
him.  An  obstinate  contest  thus  commenced 
at  Florence,  into  which  the  Franciscans  and 
Dominicans  eagerly  entered  against  each 
other,  as  if  the  honour  of  their  respective  rules 
were  staked  on  die  quarrel.  To  prot  e  the 
truth  of  the  doctrines  of  Sovonarola,  one  of 
his  disciples  and  brethren,  a  Dominican 
friar,  challenged  any  individual  among  his 
opponents  to  pass  with  him  through  a  flam- 
ing pile.  A  Franciscan  was  found  insane 
enough  to  submit  to  the  test ;  and  to  such  a 

Etch  of  excitement  was  all 
the  question,  that  the  fearful 
made  a  business  of  state.  The  flames  were 
kindled  before  the  signiory  and  an  immense 
concourse  of  the  people;  but  w|ien  the  cham- 
pions appeared,  Savonarola  insisted  that  his 
brother  should  bear  the  consecrated  host  with 
him  when  he  entered  the  fire.  The  Francis- 
can immediately  seized  the  occasion  to  ex- 
claim in  horror  against  so  sacrilegious  a  pro- 
posal ;  but  Savonarola  was  inflexible,  and  the 
day  closed  while  the  point  was  yet  in  dispute. 
But  the  populace  were  furious  widi  disap- 
pointment at  the  loss  of  the  horrible  specta- 
cle which  they  had  anticipated  ;  they  revolted 
at  die  impious  desire  of  Savonarola  to  com- 
mit their  Saviour  to  the  flames ;  and  in  that 
hour  the  dominion  of  the  friar  ended.  His 
enemies  availed  themselves  of  the  popular 
ferment  to  lead  the  mob  to  attack  die  house 
of  Francesco  Valori,  his  chief  adherent ;  and 
that  citizen  and  his  wife  were  immediately 
murdered,  and  their  residence  consumed  to 
ashes.  Savonarola  himself,  abandoned  by 
the  people,  was  then  seized,  with  two  friars, 
his  most  devoted  disciples ;  and  their  fate 
need  scarcely  be  told.  The  pope  was  suffer- 
td  to  appoint  a  commission  to  try  the  three 
vengeance  was  glutted 


for  heresy ;  and  hu 
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by  their  committal  to  the  flames.  The  go- 
Temment  of  Florence  then  passed  into  the 
hand*  of  the  political  opponents  of  Savona- 
rola— the  faction  of  the  Compagnacci.' 

It  is  impossible  to  read  an  account  of  the 
i  in  Me  struggle  that  the  several  states  of  Italy 
made  to  resist  the  yoke  forced  on  them,  with- 
out regretting  the  want  of  that  bond  of  unity, 
which  could  alone  preserve  their  indepen- 
dence, and  without  contrasting  the  bravery 
of  the  Italians  of  the  middle  ages  with  those 
of  the  present  day.  Among  the  tyrants  of 
Tuscany  were  Cosmo  the  First  and  his  son 
Francesco : — 

*  The  reign  of^Cosmo  had  been  sullied  by 

tude,  and  perfidy,  which  werepoorty  relfeved 
by  bis  passionate  taste  for  literature  and  art. 
There  is  sometimes  retribution  on  earth,  even 
for  successful  crime :  a  fearful  domestic  tra- 
gedy embittered  the  latter  years  of  Cosmo, 
and  thickened  the  gloom  of  that  self-bereave- 
ment in  which  he  had  left  himself,  by  spurn- 
ing his  early  friends  nnd  supporters  from  his 
side.  Two  of  his  sons  perished  under  cir- 
cumstances of  such  mystery  and  shame,  that 
their  fate  was  sedulously  enveloped  in  an  ob- 
scurity which  the  public  eye  never  entirely 
penetrated.  Rut  it  was  believed  that  one  of 
them,  Don  Giovanni,  fell  by  the  hand  of  his 
brother,  and  that  the  miserable  father 
stemly  revenged  his  death  by  plunging 
his  dagger  in  the  heart  of  the  guilty  fratri- 
cide, Don  Garcias — even  in  the  arms  of  his 
other  parent,  Eleonora  di  Toledo,  who  sank 
into  her  grave  under  this  accumulation  of 
horror».'  -•-•«. 
Francesco  was  even  worse  than  his  father : 
,  in  1578,  of  a  last  conspi- 
i  of  liberty  at  Florence,  to 
an  usurpation  which  no  lapse  of 
time  could  legalize,  gave  occasion  to  display 
all  the  merciless  spirit  of  the  grand  duke.  A 
great  number  of  persons  were  executed ; 
nor  was  the  appetite  of  Francesco  for  blood 
thus  satiated.  Against  the  distinguished  ex- 
iles who,  having,  tn  1 537,  escaped  the  fate  of 
Filippo  Stroni  and  his  associates,  still  sur- 
vived, and  to  whom  Catherine  dc  Medici  had 
given  refuge  at  the  French  court,  the  grand 
duke  employed  a  regular  system  of  extermi- 
nation. He  took  the  most  expert  Italian  as- 
into  his  pay,  and  sent  them  to  his 
idor  at  Paris.  To  aid  the  work  of  the 
■  ,  he  supplied  that  agent  of  murder 
subtle  poisons,  of  which,  under  pretence 
of  making  chemical  experiments,  Cosmo  I. 
had  established  a  manufacture  in  his  palace ; 
and  he  set  a  price  of  four  thousand  ducats 
upon  each  of  the  enemies  of  his  house.  It 
was  in  vain  that  the  wretched  exiles,  disco 
vering  their  danger  by  the  assassination  of 
the  first  victim  of  this  infernal  plot,  dispersed 
from  Paris,  and  endeavoured  to  bury  them- 
selves in  remote  provinces  of  France  and 
:  the  emissaries  of  the  grand 
indefatigable  by  avarice,  were 
in  dogging  their  flight,  and  per- 
mitted them  neither  escape  nor  repose  until 
the  last  of  them  had  passed  from  a  violent 
death  into  the  quiet  of  the  grave. 

'  The  only  remaining  event  of  importance 
«n  the  reign  of  Francesco  was  his  ruamage 


with  Bianca  Capello,  celebrated  for  her  adop- 
tion by  the  republic  of  Venice.  The  whole 
story  of  this  lady  is  a  romance ;  but  a  ro- 
mance rounded  with  a  tale  of  murder.  The 
daughter  of  a  nobleman  of  Venice,  she  had 
inspired  a  young  Florentine  with  an  ardent 
attachment,  which,  imagining  him  to  be  a 
man  of  birth,  she  had  sutfered  herself  to  re- 
turn. On  discovering  his  humble  station,  she 
implored  him  not  to  complete  the  ruin  of 
their  common  fortunes  by  persisting  in  his 
suit  But  she  could  not  refuse  him  a  last 
adieu  and  a  nocturnal  assignation.;  and,  on 
attempting  to  regain  her  father's  palace,  she 
found  the  gates  already  closed.  The  first 
imprudence  led  to  a  greater',,  she- threw  her- 
self into  a  gondola  with  her  lover,  accompa- 
nied him  to  Florence,  and  there  married  him. 
Thenceforth  she  lived  in  obscurity,  until  the 
Duke  Francesco  saw  her  by  chance,  was  in- 
flamed with  a  violent  passion  by  her  beauty, 
and  made  his  intention  to  reconcile  her  with 
her  family  the  pretext  of  frequent  visits.  Her 
husband  was  invited  to  court,  loaded  with  ad- 
vancement,— and  assassinated.  The  grand 
duke  then  shortly  became  a  widower.  He  re- 
tained Bianca  in  his  palace,  and  sent  ambas- 
sadors to  Venice  to  demand  her  band ;  and  the 
senate,  desirous  to  honour  the  future  grand 
duchess  with  a  fitting  preparation  for  a  throne, 
adopted  her  by  the  title  of  "  daughter  of  the 
Venetian  republic."  Her  marriage  with  the 
grand  duke  was  then  concluded,  but  not 
without  the  violent  opposition  of  his  brother, 
the  Cardinal  Ferdinando.  After  some  years, 
however,  the  indignation  of  the  cardinal,  at 
the  unworthy  alliance  of  his  house  with  the 
dissolute  child  of  a  Venetian  noble,  appeared 
to  have  subsided;  he  was  reconciled  with 
the  ducal  pair  and  invited  them  to  a  banquet ; 
but  it  was  only  to  administer  poison  to  them 
both.' 

We  shall  make  one  or  two  extracts  more, 
relating  to  the  bravery  with  which  the  Ge- 
noese shook  ofT  the  Austrian  yoke  in  1746, 
when  an  insurrection  was  produced  by  a 
petty  incident  that  occurred  in  the  streets  of 
Genoa:  the  main  Austrian  and  Piedmon- 
tese  army  were  passing  into  Provence : — 

'  In  the  removal  of  a  mortar,  iu  carriage 
broke  down ;  a  crowd  was  collected ;  an 
Austrian  officer  insolently  struck  a  Genoese 
with  his  cane,  who  refused  to  assist  in  extri- 
cating the  gun;  and  the  long^sraothered  ha- 
tred burst  forth.  The  man  boldly  wounded 
the  petty  tyrant ;  the  populace  immediately 
assailed  the  Austrian  party  with  a  shower  of 
stones ;  and  the  whole  body  of  the  lower  peo- 
ple flew  to  arms.  The  numerous  German 
garrison,  confounded  by  the  sudden  revolt, 
attacked  on  all  sides,  entangled  in  the  narrow 
streets  of  Genoa,  and  crushed  under  missiles 
from  the  housetops  and  windows,  were  over- 
powered and  routed  in  detail.  Their  com- 
manders, like  themselves,  were  seized  with  a 
panic  terror;  the  strength  of  the  insurgents 
increased  during  the  night ;  and  every  mas- 
sive palace  of  Genoa  was  converted  by  the 
people  into  a  citadel.  In  less  than  twenty- 
four  hours,  the  Austrians  were  driven  with 
disgrace  from  the  city,  with  the  loss  of  eight 
thousand  men,  and  all  their  artillery  and  ma- 
teriel; and,  finally,  they  were  compelled  to 


evacuate  the  whole  republican  territory.  The 
gates  of  Genoa  and  the  passes  of  the  raoun- 

by  the  citi- 


xens  and  peasantry; 
of  the  republic  revived. 

'This  glorious  assertion  of  freedom  de- 
serves to  be  recorded  as  the  work  alone  of  the 
lower  people  of  Genoa  und  its  rural  depen- 
dencies. Some  few  of  the  senators,  indeed, 
had  bravely  directed  the  operations  of  the  ci- 
tizens, after  the  insurrection  became  general ; 
but  their  body  collectively  had  for  some  time 
neither  the  energy  to  a>iume  the  military 
of  the  state,  nor  the  courage  openly 
the  desperate  resolution  of  their 


to  support 
subjects.' 

The  Austrians  afterwards  besieged  the 
city,  but — 

'  When  the  numerous  Austrian  and  Pied- 
montese  army,  which  had  retired  from  Pro- 
vence, forced  the  mountain  passes  and  sal 
down  before  the  walls,  the  courage  of  the  Ge- 
noese and  their  allies  set  Uie  formidable 
strength  of  their  besiegers  at  defiance,  and 
repelled  all  their  attempts.  When  money 
was  wanted,  the  ladies  of  Genoa  voluntarily 
consigned  their  jewels  to  the  public  coffers ; 


though  their  fate  was  for  some  time  doubtful, 
their  resolution  never  slackened.  At  length 
they  were  relieved  by  a  French  army,  which 
compelled  their  enemies  to  raise  the  siege ; 
and  in  the  following  year  the  peace  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle  confirmed  the  recovered  indepen- 
dence of  the  republic.  But  nobly  and  gene- 
rously as  the  Genoese  had  saved  their  coun- 
try, the  fruits  of  the  struggle  were  reaped  only 
by  the  contemptible  government  whose  cow- 
ardice had  betrayed  them;  and  the  brave 
people,  with  miserable  infatuation,  suffered 
the  feeble  oligarchy  again  to  rear 
head,  and  to  lord  it  over  their 
rights.' 

In  concluding  his  work  with  the  fall  of 
Venice  at  the  French  revolution,  Mr.  Perce- 
val thus  elegantly  describes  the  causes  which 
led  to  this  consummation  of  the  long  tragedy 
of  Italy:— 

1  Among  a  free  and  happy  and  intellectual 
people,  that  tragedy  will  speak  with  a  deep- 
fraught  and  iw-tul  application.  By  English- 
men it  should  never  be  forgotten,  that  it  is 
only  the  abuse  of  the  choicest  bounty  of  Hea- 
ven, which  has  brought  a  moral  desolatw 
upon  the  fairest  land  of  the  universe,- 
it  is  because  the  gifted  ancestors  of  the  1 
people  consumed  their  inheritance  of  freedom 
in  wanton  and  licentious  riot ;  because  they 
recklessly  gave  the  reins  to  their  untamed 
and  fatal  passions ;  above  all,  because,  in  the 
early  cultivation  and  refinement  of  intellect, 
they  forgot  to  associate  it  with  virtue,  and 
presumptuously  neglected  to  hallow  it  by  re- 
ligion, that  their  descendants  have  come  to 
this  thing:— that  they  have  been  abandoned 
to  the  scorn'  and  oppression  of  the  despots  of 
Europe,  and  have  become  a  by-wort  of  min- 
gled contempt  and  pity  to  the  more  fortunar 
nations  of  the  universe.' 

Nothing  that  we  could  say,      *n  c*°" 
vinced,  is  necessary  to  show  that  »^\PefW" 
"  History  of  Italy  is  a  valuable  work. 
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THE  1 1  b  i  m  . 

Ahojcc  the  light  and  elegant  of  our  periodi- 
ab,  the  Album  has  always  bees  a  favourite 
■as  im.  The  ankles  are,  in  general,  spi- 
rited and  well  written,  and  there  is  nothing 
of  an  obtectioi table  character  ever  sullies  the 
ponW  us 


account  of  the  literature  of  the  new  world, 
4j>  amusing  history  of  beards,  an  essay  on 
indent  Athens,  ami  Paris  before  the  revo- 
lution, from  the  French  of  M.  de  Jaucourt, 
i  letter  from  a  country  curate,  an  account  of 
(-♦routes'  captivity  in  Algiers,  and  several 
tfher  smart  articles,  of  a  miscellaneous  cha- 
The  following  is  the  article  on  beards, 


af  Koran,  or  Smock-fated.  Alexander  him- 
self was  as  determined  a  reformer  on  this 
point  as  Peter  the  Great,  although,  when  he 
compelled  the  Macedonians  to  shave  their 
beards,  he  assigned  a  different  reason ; 
namely,  that  the  length  of  their  beards  gave 
a  handle  to  the  enemy.  Among  the  Romans, 
shaving  the  beard  was  not  introduced,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  till  the  year  of  Rome  454, 
when  Publius  Sicinius  introduced  a  stock 
of  barbers  from  Sicily.    These  gentlemen 


pus 


their  trade  so  actively  that,  in  the 


'  The  respect  which  has  been  shown  to 
)  all  pi 


in  all  parts  of  the  civilized,  and  in 
*»me  parts  of  the  uncivilized,  world,  is  suf- 
bcieutly  known  to  the  erudite;  nay,  a  certain 
prejudice  in  its  favour  still  exists,  even  in 
countries  where  the  razor  has  long  been  om- 
nipotent. This  impression  appears  to  arise 
rery  naturally  from  the  habit  of  associating 
■uh  it  those  ideas  of  experience  and  wisdom 
of  which  it  is  the  emblem.  It  cannot  wait 
upon  the  follies  of  youth  ;  its  bushy  and 
descending  honours  are  not  known  to  grace 
tbe  countenance  of  early  life ;  and  though  it 
n»y  be  said  in  some  degree  to  "  grow  with  our 
kmwih,  and  strengthen  with  our  strength," 
it  continues  to  flourish  in  our  decline.  Not 
*>  with  nations.  It  has  been  gravely  re- 
marked, that  the  decline  and  fall  of  beards 
his  generally  accompanied  and  foreshadowed 
tke  decline  and  fall  of  states.  They  were 
**irf«d  Romans  who  conquered  the  then 
i  Greeks ;  they  were  bearded  Goths 


time  of  Scipio  Africanus,  the  Roman  patri- 
cians shaved  every  day ;  and  the  period  of 
cutting  the  beard  for  the  first  lime  was  made 
the  occasion  of  formal  visits  between  the 
oi  tne  aristocracy,  v.  nry- 
that  the  kings  of  Persia  had 
their  beard*  knotted  or  woven  together  with 
gold  thread;  a  custom  which  was  also  fa- 
shionable among  the  first  kings  of  Prance.  I 
The  Egyptian  lungs,  if  wc  may  trust  their 
monuments,  were  either  wholly  shaven,  or  | 
had  their  beards  cut  into  a  rhomboidal  form. 
The  Chinese,  according  to  Income,  affect 
long  beards  extravagantly ;  but  nature  has 
baulked  them,  by  giving  them  a  very  dim i- 
'  of  hair  on  the  chin.  In 


i  growth 
the  Or-. 


***t  they  are  bearded  Tartars  who  threaten  a 
"■«»d  time  to  overwhelm  the  beardless  and 


_  children  of  "  western  Europe." 
Minting  has  carried  the  audacity  of  its  eulo- 
►lam  still  farther,  having  dared  to  make  a 
i»?  beard  one  of  the  characteristic  marks  of 
•he  Supreme  Being.  The  pagan  Jupiter, 
*»d  the  graver  inhabitants  of  Olympus,  would 
i**  be  known  without  this  majestic  appen- 
dw^Itwas^by  touching  the  beard jjijove 

*»«ed  of  their  oaths.  Philosophy,'  til!  our 
•mwth-faced  days,  considered  it  as  the  ap- 
propriate symbol  of  the  profession.  Zoiius, 
axonhng  to  .'Elian,  used  to  shave  his  head 
'Q  order  to  nourish  die  growth  of  his  beard 
*od  critical  discrimination  at  the  same-  time  ; 
»nd  Lucian  informs  us  of  a  certain  individual 
who  was  deemed  unqualified  for  a  professor- 
•hip  which  he  aspired  to.  in  consequence  of 
'  1-e  shortness  of  bis  beard.  In  fine,  Judaic 
■ -sour,  Egyptian  wi>dom,  Attic  elegance,  and 
Homan  virtue,  have  lieen  the  third's  fond 
M  cherishing  protretors.  The  Jews  anointed 
with  sweet  unguents,  a.id  the  sacred  oil 
'  ran  down  from  Aaron"*  beard  to  the  skirts 
•f  his  garment."  The  Greeks,  according  to 
A'Henius,  wore  their  hcards  rill  they  lost  them 
*M  freedom  together,  in  the  time  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great :  the.  first  who  submitted  to 
Ik  curtailment  bearing  ever  after  the  name 


nearly  caused  a  revolution";  "  No  shaving,' 
j  was  the  watchword  from  Peters  burgh  to 
I  Moscow  ;  and  the  autocrat  was  obliged  to 
employ  a  certain  number  of  able-bodied 
I  soldiers,  in  order,  not  so  much  to  separate 
their  beards  from  the  Russians,  as  the  Rus- 
sians from  their  dearly-beloved  beards.  As 
to  France,  one  of  the  greatest  misfortunes 
which  she  had  ever  to  lament,  namely,  the 
divorce  of  Limit  U  Jewte  from  Elinor  of 
Guyenne,  resulted  from  the  fashion  which 
this"  prince  wished  to  introduce,  of  shaving 
the  chin  and  cropping  the  head ;  the  lady 
observing  that  she  expected  to  have  roamed 
a  monarch  and  not  a  monk.  The  obstinacy 
of  Louis  in  shaving  himself,  and  the  horror 
conceived  by  Elinor  at  the  sight  of  a  beardless 
chin,  occasioned  France  the  loss  of  her  fairest 
provinces,  and  was  indeed  the  primary  cause 
of  the  war  which  raged  between  France  and 
England  for  four  centuries. 

*  In  England  the  Reformation  gradually 
introduced  liberty  and  free  shaving  ;  and 
finally  expelled  beards  and  the  Stuarts  toge- 
ther.    Beards  made  a  transitory  effort  to 
resuscitate  their  decaying  honours  in  the  anti- 
reformation  days  of  (Jueen  Mary ;  but,  during 
the  civil  wars,  they  dwindled  down  to  little 
better  than  military  mustachios.    One  l»eard 
there  is,  however,  so  pre-eminent  at  that 
stormy  period,  as  to  deserve  being  handed 
down,  by  the  genius  of  Butler,  to  posterity 
as  the  Ultima  Barbrtmm.    I  refer  to  that  of 
Hudibras  :— 
'"In  cut  and  dye  so  like  a  tile, 
At  suddeu  view  it  would  beguile  ; 
Tl>e  upper  part  thereof  was  whey. 
The  oetlier  orange  mixed  with  grey." 

'  Passing  over  to  Spain,  we  shall  not  find 
the  grave  and  magniloquent  Spaniard  behind 
other  nations  in  high  appreciation  of  beards. 
Quevedo,  in  his  Third  Vision  of  Jugdment, 
introduces  one  of  his  countrymen,  whose 
beard  had  been  disordered  While  he  was 


receiving  sentence,  refusing  to  file  off  in  the 
guardianship  of  a  brace  of  evil  spirits,  till 
they  had  recompensed  the  ruffled  emblem  of 
dignity  with  a  pair  of  curling  irorr.  But 
none  carry  their  affectionate  respect-for  this 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  man  to  a 
greater  length  than  the  Turks.  It  is,  among 
them,  the  mark  of  liberty-  and  authority,  and 
many  a  Turk  would  prefer  death  to  losing  it. 
It  is  anointed  and  perfumed,  as  if  it  were 
•tend,  and  its  preservation  is  a  capital  article 
of  the  Mahometan  religion.  A  Turkish  wifr 
kisses  the  beard  of  her  husband ;  a  child  that 
of  his  father;  friends  swear  by  it,  and,  in 
parting,  reciprocally  kiss  each  other's  beards 
with  respectful  devotion.  They  even  gather 
up  the  hairs  which  drop  from  their  beards- 
while  combing  them,  fold  them  up  carefully 
in  paper,  and  carry  them  for  inhumation  to- 
the  place  where  they  bury  the  dead. 

'  Nor  was  the  Christian  church,  at  one 
time,  behind  the  Mahometan  religion  in 
reverence.  Not  only  provincial  and  national,, 
but  genera),  councils  have  been  convened, 
synods  have  been  summoned,  and  cloistered 
chapters  of  every  denomination  have  been 
assembled,  to  consider  at  different  periods 
the  character  of  this  venerable  growth  of 


been 

its  form,  at  others  with  regard  to  its  existence. 
The  Catholic  church  in  one  age  interested 
itself  in  contending  for  that  pointed  form  to 
which  nature,  conducts  it;  at  a  succeeding 
period  anathemas  have  been  denounced 
against  those  who  refused  to  give  it  a  rounder 
shape ;  and  to  these  other  denunciations  have 
followed,  which  changed  it  to  the  square  or 
the  scallop. 

1  Hitherto  the  disputes  were  confined  to 
the  west 
grasped  I 

into  whiskers,  and  the  scythe  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline  threatened  to  mow  down  evpry 
hair  from  off  the  "  human  face  divine,."  the 
churches  of  Asia  and  Africa  took  the  alarm, 
and  supported,  by  violence,  invective,  and 
remonstrance,  their  right  and  title  to  those 
undiminished  honours  <  " 
enjoyed  in  the  west. 

'  The  Gallic  church  alone  made 
the  radical 


ade  any  effec- 
change  of  the 


waged,  with  various  success,  by  the  Barters 
ana  Anti-Burbitet ;  at  length  a  compromise 
was  made  ;  and  the  bishops  compounded  the" 
matter  with  their  refractory  clergy,  by  giving 
up  the  greater  part  of  the  beard,  but  retaining 
the  growth  of  the  upper  lip  in  the  form  of 
whiskers.  Tranquillity  was  thus  restored  ; 
and  the  preacher  of  peace,  for  a  considerable 
time  after,  appeared  on  all  public  occasions 
en  mouttacA*,  exhibiting  to  his  highly-edified 
flock  the  firce  terrific  aspect  of  a  German 
pandour,  as  an  emblem  of  the 
taut 

'  At  length,  the  persecuted  bean! 
driven  from  this,  its  last  important  place  of 
refuge  in  our  quarter  of  the  globe,  and,  if 
we  except  the  comer  of  European  Turkey, 
now  finds  its  only  asylum  in  the  Capuchin 
cloister. 

• «  Sie  transit  gloria  munJi: 

■ 
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'  I  will  conclude  with  an  anecdote  expres- 
sive of  ibe  distinctive  character  of  the  beard, 
us  felt  by  unsophisticated  mind*. 

'  Bougainville,  when  touching  at  Otaheite, 
was  accustomed  to  leave  there  a  couple  of 
some  kind  of  European  domestic  anim  ds. 
In  his  l.i a  voyage,  he  had  on  board  a  Ca- 
puchin and  a  Franciscan,  who,  as  is  well 
known,  differ  from  each  other  in  the  single 
circumstance  of  one  having  the  beard  shaved, 
and  in  the  other  suffering  it  to  grow  on  the 
chin. 

'  The  natives,  who  ha/1  successively  ad- 
mired the  various  animals  as  they  were  dis- 
embarked, whether  bulls  and  cows,  hogs  and 
sows,  or  la?  and  she  goats,  shouted  wirfi  joy 
at  the  appearance  of  the  Capuchin.  "  What 
a  noble  animal  I  what  a  pity  there  is  not  a 
pair  !"  Scarcely  was  the  wish  expressed, 
when  tlie  shaven  Franciscan  made  his  ap- 
jiearance.  "  Huzza,"  exclaimed  the  savages, 
"  we've  got  the  male  ami  the  female  I" 

The  Pocket  Annual  Register  of  the  Hittory, 
Polities,  Artt,  Sciences,  and  Lucrative  of 
the  Year  182-1.  18mo.  pp.  510.  Loo- 
don,  1825.  Boys. 
The  plan  of  this  wort  is  excellent,  and  the 
execution  generally  judicious.  It  embraces 
an  immense  quantity  of  useful  information, 
condensed  into  a  portable  volume — such  as 
the  public  history  of  Great  Britain  and  our  co- 
lonies; an  historical  account  of  Parliament- 
ary proceedings,  foreign  history,  public  do- 
cuments, and  state  papers ;  a  copious  chro- 
nicle of  occurrences,  trials  awl  law  cases, 
statistical  details ;  biographical  notices  of 
aliout  forty  persons  who  died  within  the 
year;  miscellanies  of  science,  arts,  litera- 
ture, antiquities,  &c. ;  extracts  from  new 
works,  characters,  and  select  poetry.  As 
this  is  the  first  of  a  new  annual  volume, 
which  is  intended  to  be  continued,  the  editor 
will  consider  us  his  friend,  when  we  caution 
him  to  divest  himself  of  everythmsr  approach- 
ing to  party  feeling,  and  to  be  as  impartial  as 
he  is  judicious  in  his  selections. 

Thonuu  Fitzgerald,  the  Lord  of  Offaley  t  a 
Romance  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  in  three 
volumes.   By  Mac  Erin  OTaba,  the  last 
of  the  Seanaclires :  being  the  first  of  a  pro- 
jected Seris,  illustrative  of 'Ireland,  pp. 
936.   London,  1825.  vVhittaker. 
Tiir.  authoroftl.il  work  is  an  ardent  and  sin- 
cere, but  not  a  blind,  admirer  of  Ireland  and 
the  Irish  character.    His  tale,  which  is  in- 
terspersed with  snatches  of  verse,  possesses 
considerable  interest,  and  is  wiitten  with 
good  feeling;  the  characters  are  generally 
well  drawn,  and  the  story  is  one  that  is  likely 
to  lead  the  reader  from  the  commencement 
to  that  1  consummation  so  devoutly  to  be 

«  fh»  Mill  ' 


ORIGINAL. 

THE  NECESSITY  OF  AMENDING  THE  APOTHE- 
CARIES' BILL. 

To  Henry  Brougham,  Esq.  Af.  P. 
Sib, — In  this  age  of  excessively  foolish  and 
petty  legislation,  to  the  great  injury  of  the 
community,  I  am  glad  to  find  you  have 


always  opposed  the  passing  of  injurious  and 
oppressive  bills,  ana  constantly  pointed  out 
their  iniquitous  and  mischievous  tendency. 
I  do  not,  however,  mean  to  accuse  members 
of  a  deliberate  design,  io  giving  their  votes 
to  the  support  of  bills  which,  they  must  know, 
when  passed  into  law,  will  operate  to  the 
injury  of  many.  I  am  inclined  to  attribute 
that  inattention,  or  rather  misfortune,  to  a 
deficiency  of  knowledge  on  the  subjects  about 
which  they  legislate.  Among  the  numerous 
instances  of  this  kind  which  I  could  produce, 
I  shall  only,  for  the  present,  mention  one — 
the  Apothecaries'  Hill.  Members,  in  suffering 
that  bill  to  pass  through  the  house  in  the  way 
that  it  did,  evidently  showed  they  legislated 
in  the  dark.  It  is  impossible  that  bill  could 
ever  have  passed  into  a  law,  had  they  not 
been  entirely  ignorant,  or  wholly  indifferent, 
on  the  subject  about  which  they  were  legis- 
lating. I  kid  they  been  aware  they  were 
investing  a  company  widi  arbitrary  and  un- 
reasonable powers,  altogether  unworthy  to 
be  trusted  with  them,  which  they  have  now 
abused,  in  vigorously  enforcing  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  many  well-educated  and  respectable 
surgeons,  they  would  assuredly  not  have 
indulged  them  so  far.  Had  their  authority 
been  vigorously  exerted  in  detecting  ignorant 
quacks,  as  was  understood  to  be  the  sole 
object  of  the  bill,  or  had  its  operation  been 
solely  directed  against  those  impudent  fellows 
whoare  continually  advertising  their  nostrums 

to  be  chalked  on  blind  walls,  it  would  have 
conferred  a  special  benefit  ou  society,  and 
I  should  never  have  said  a  word  on  the 
subject. 

But  when  it  has  a  retrospective  tendency, 
and  has  been  used  to  prevent  those-  young 
men  from  practising  in  London,  as  surgeons 
apothecaries,  who  have  been  educated  at 
Edinburgh,  and  passed  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons there,  long  before  the  passing  of  the 
bill,  besides  having  served  in  the  army  and 
navy,  with  usefulness  to  the  public,  and  with 
honour  and  credit  to  themselves,  I  cannot 
remain  any  longer  silent,  and  not  attempt  to 
expose  its  injurious  operation,  and  set  forth 
the  great  hardships  winch  so  many  well- 
educated  and  respectable  persons  are  labour- 
ing under  on  that  account.  There  are  at  this 
moment  hundreds  of  surgeons  in  Loudon 
affected  by  it;  and,  though  they  have  all 
passed  the  College  of  Surgeons  at  Edinburgh, 
and  have  also  been  previously  examined  by 
the  respective  boards,  before  entering  into  the 
service  of  the  army  and  navy,  yet  they  are 
now  told  by  the  Company  of  Apothecaries, 
whose  utmost  latitude  of  science  does  not 
extend  farther  than  culling  simples,  and  re- 
peating over  a  beggarly  list  of  empty  bates, 
that  they  cannot  have  the  license  to  practise 
in  London  is  surgeon-apothecaries,  because, 
forsooth,  they  have  not  served  an  apprentice- 
ship, of  five  years,  to  some  of  the  fraternity  of 
their  worshipful  company.  So  obstinate  and 
unreasonable  are  they  on  this  point,  that  that 
privilege  would  not  be  granted  to  them,  even 
though  they  had  the  learning  and  experien 
of  Hippocrates  and  the  wisdom  of  .Escul 
pius  himself,  merely  because  they  have  not 
complied  with  that  useless  and  degrading 


formality  which  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the 
greater  part  of  them  to  comply  with. 

Is  not  this  a  burden  grievous  to  be  bo  me  ' 
— an  intollerable  stretch  of  tyrannical  autho- 
rily,  altogether  insufferable  for  any  wnrskiffpji 
company  to  exercise  '.  1  am  sure  it  was  never 
meant  by  the  legislature  to  grant  them  so 
much  power,  or  that  it  should  be  turned 
against  the  meritorious  and  deserving,  who, 
as  matters  stand  at  present,  are  all  at  the 
mercy  of  that  worshipful  company,  if  they 
should  practise  without  their  license.  1 
believe  some  have  already  been  proceeded 
against,  not  for  want  of  abilities  or  skill  in 
their  profession,  but  for  not  having  complied 
w  th  their  petty  and  unreasonable  regulation*. 
There  are  several  others  who  stand  in  jeo- 
pardy every  hour  of  being  proceeded  against 
in  the  same  manner  ;  besides,  though  they 
should  not  lie  troubled,  they  are  precisely  in 
tlic  fttiii \ tif  Of  i f i  f i  i  (too  lis  ou tCtRv$t$  s^rorji  soc^s^tj's' 

them,  in  any  court  of  law. 

These  are  grievances  sufficient  to  warrant 
you  to  attempt  an  alteration  of  the  bill,  which 
I  am  happy  to  learn  you  have  already  brought 
before  the  house.  You,  have  the  good  wishes 
of  all  the  sons  of  /Esculapius  in  London, 
labouring  under  these  disabilities,  for  your 
success.  They  earnestly  hope  that  that  wonted 
eloquence  and  strength  of  intellect,  called 
forth  and  employed  en  other  occasions,  will 
not  be  wanting  in  their  cause,  and  will  pro- 
cure for  them  the  repeal  of  a  bill  whose  ope- 
ration is  so  injurious  and  hurtful  to  them. 

Let  these  few  words  suffice,  in  the  mean- 
time, to  remind  you  of  the  hardships  they  ate 
doomed  to  suffer.  I  may.  perhaps,  by  and 
by,  when  I  have  more  leisure,  give  a  larger 
statement  and  a  fuller  explanation. 
I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

AN  AXTI-MONOPOLIST. 

24/A  April,  1825. 


ENTERTAINING  ANIJ  INTERESTING 
AVTUORS. 

In  this  age  of  universal  writing  and  reading, 
when  boots  are  as  much  among  the  necessa- 
ries of  life  as  food  and  lodging,  when  news- 
papers are  served  up  with  new  rolls  in  the 
morning,  and  muffins  and  magazines  called 
for  in  the  evening,  when  periodicals  recur 
with  the  regularity  of  sirloins  for  family  use, 
besides  the  provision  made  for  extraordinary 
treaLs  by  novels,  voyages,  poems,  and  mi>- 
cellanies,  it  is  perhaps  worth  while  to  in- 
quire after  those  dishes  which  we  have  at  one 
period  fed  on  with  the  highest  relish,  or  re- 
curred to  mast  frequently  without  satiety! 

Every  elderly  gentleman  will  answer  this 
question  by  recounting  his  obligations  to 
Tom  Jones  and  Roderick  Random,  assure 
us  that  Humphrey  Clinker  is  yet  unparal- 
leled, that  the  Badi  Guide  sur,\isscs  the  Re- 
jected Addresses,  and  remains  unique  at  the 
present  hour.  He  will  be  interrupted  by  hu 
wife  or  sister,  to  recount  her  own  interest  in 
the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  as  a  girl,  and  her  de- 
light in  Evelina  and  Cecilia  as  a  worn.™. 
She  will  descant  on  the  novelty  and  effect 
produced  by  Mrs.  Ilatclifle's  unrivalled  ro- 
mances, the  Zelucca  of  Dr.  Moore,  the 
Henry  of  Cumberland,  the  Manor-)  loux  of 
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Charlotte  Smith,  the  Nature  and  Art  of  Jin. 
rnchbald,  and  almost  persuade  you  that  there 
were  books  as  piquant  and  attractive,  thirty 
years  ago,  as  the  tales  of  the  Great  Unknown 
in  your own  day.  You  will  be  ready  to  eon. 
elude  that  works  of  fiction  have  always  en- 
joyed a  paramount  right  to  be  considered 
ntcrtaini  g  and  intcretti**,  ami  allow  that, 
-with  all  the  merit  of  the  Waverley  novel*,  it 
is  only  in  their  periodical*  that  the  present 
day  exceeds  what  has  gone  before  rt,  since 
Ilohinson  Crusoe  (the  best  of  all  fictions 
produced  in  our  language)  preceded  Smol- 
lett and  Fielding.  But  softly,  gentle  reader! 
do  not  be  too  sure  on  the  subject :  a  book 
may  be  very  entertaining  that  is  not  deeply 
and  it  may  be  exceedingly  inte- 
"  i  not,  in  die  nature  of  things, 
to  be  entertaining.  We  are  all 
sensible  that,  to  make  our  pleasure  perfect,  a 
work  should  unite  dicse  qualities,  and  add  to 
them  that  of  bt  in  ;  profitable  also  ;  but  this 
still  rarer  union  must  he  very  seldom  ex- 
pected :  we  must  be  content  to  be  amused  at 
sometimes  and  instructed  at  others,  if  we 
■expect  either  quality  to  be  carried  high.  We 
know  of  no  other  hero  who,  like  Don  Quix- 
i  and  excite*  laughter  at 


In  foot,  eur  taste  for  books  and  the  conse- 
quent interest  and  diversion  they  give,  is  so 
much  governed  by  the  effects  of  time  and 
'-imirrutancf ,  the  rise  aud  depression  of  the 
spirits,  and  the  state  ef  our  health,  our  pros- 
pects, or  even  of  oar  purses,  that  it  is  very 
yossible  the  work  which  delights  one  person 
may  tail  eves  to  please  another,  and  we  are 
all  aware  that  the  love-story  which  deluged 
us  with  tears  in  early  life  is  trifling  and  va- 

Cin  manhood,  not  because  we  feel  less, 
because  we  f>,!  differently.  TbOM  brigs* 
■eves  which  hare  wept  over  the  sorrows  of 
Wetter  hare  read  and  4  given  no  sigh '  when 
honest  Torn  Howling  declares,  'that  he  has 
not  shivered  a  biscuit  these  two  days  ;'  but 
t'te  time  may  come  when  the  distress  of  the 
lind-hearted  old  sailor  will  burst  on  tlteir 
hearts  with  all  the  simple  and  irresistible  pa- 
thos which  renders  truth  the  most  elegant 
*ff  all  pleaders.  When  we  are  enjoying  bo- 
dily and  mental  ease,  or  such  a  degree  of 
them  as  to  leave  us  in  possession  of  our 
usual  perception,  we  may  be  pleased  by  our 
usual  course  of  reading ;  but  when  we  are 
io  a  state  of  fev»nsh  excitement  or  nervous 
Hngour,  food  of  a  different  quality  is  culled 
for, — a  circumstance  well  worthy  considera- 
tion, since  we  all  know,  to  the  partially  ail- 
ing, the  lingeringly  convalescent,  books  are 
invaluable.  Within  a  short  time,  we  our- 
selves injured  a  young  friend  recovering 
from  an  attack  which  left  him  too  weak  for 
Htion  by  putting  Reginald  Dalton 
i  hands,  in  reply  to  his  request  for  the 
ies  of  Udolpho.  The  next  day  we 
found  bim  with  heightened  pulse,  forbidden 
to  leave  his  bed.  *  How  could  you  send  me 
that  book?'  said  he,  *  I  merely  wanted  to 
renew  an  acquaintance  with  an  old  friend  to 
sooth  my  captivity,  and  you  took  me  into 
«■  vnpany  with  people  who  interested  and 
farmed  me,  and  made  me  ill  again.' 
We  committed  this  misrhief  in  conse- 


quence, perhaps,  of  recollecting  a  very  differ- 
ent case.  Some  years  ago,  a  young  Iieauty 
of  our  acquaintance,  recovering  from  a  severe 
illness,  desired  her  sister  to  read  to  her 
something  that  should  be  wry  amusing,  '  I 
will  send  for  a  new  novel,  my  dear,  or  would 
you  prefer  a  poem  V  '  Neither,  my  dear  Ca- 
tharine ;  I  want  something  that  will  intrrat 
me  exeeedtHfiUi ;  if  it  be  possible,  get  DM  the 
Newgate  Calendar.' 

Many  a  time  in  after  days  was  this  dear 
girl  (who,  by  the  way,  is  now  the  wife  of  a 
judge,)  joked  with  on  this  subject ;  hut 
doubtlessly  her  choice  was  a  natural,  and  there- 
lore  a  wise  one.  She  felt  a  desire,  that  the 
languor  and  stupor  of  her  mind  should  be 
roused  by  a  subject  of  intense  interest,  and 
she  had  been  so  recently  on  the  brink  of  the 


grave,  that  awful  realities  were  more  likely 
to  affect  this  purpose  than  even  the  most 
splendid  fictions.  The  anxious  investigation 
of  a  murder,  the  awful  workings  of  a  spirit 
agitated  by  the  remembrance  of  die  horrible 
past  and  fears  of  the  terrible  future, 
t'ie  tenderness  of  contrition  arising  by  de- 
grees out  of  the  dark  and  loathsome  bosom 
of  crime  and  ferocity,  have  in  themselves 
an  estcitement  and  interest  far  beyond  the 
stimulants  of  fictitious  sorrowi  and  imagi- 
nary horrors. 

If  that  author  is  deemed  most  meritorious 
who  has  been  most  generally  read— who  can 
entertain  us  in  despite  of  the  langour  of  dis- 
ease, or  i nearest  us  when  under  the  pressure 
of  misfortune — who  can  charm  even  the 
'  dull  cold  ear '  of  poverty  and  age,  engage 
the  flippant  to  pursue  his  page  unwearied, 
the  most  careless  to  reflect,  and  the  most 
volatile  to  feel— surely  the  palm  must  he 
given  to  an  author  whose  very  name  will 
shock  the  ears  of  refinement,  and  blanch  the 
cheek  of  fashion, — old  John  Runyan.  This 
assertion  may  be  derided,  but  it  cannot  be 
denied ;  since  it  is  incontrovertible  that  no 
other  book  has  been  so  much  read  in  days 
past,  and  that  in  the  present  day  it  occupies 
places  where  no  other  (sare  the  Uible)  ever 
enters,  without  being  therefore  Ixuiished  out 
of  many  extensive  collections.  In  fact,  the 
Pilgrim  s  Progress  will  lie  found  in  some  cor- 
ner of  every  tradesman's  book-case,  from 
John  a  Groat's  to  Penzance ;  and,  although, 
except  amongst  the  professedly  religious 
part  of  the  community,  it  is  perhaps  now 
seldom  purchased,  which  of  us  does  not  re- 
member rending  it  at  some  period  of  our 
lives  with  eagemeis  and  delight  ?  Who  is 
there  that  do«s  not  recollect  that,  in  despite 
of  coarse  allusions,  quaint  language,  over- 
strained conclusions,  ami  all  the  peculiar 
doctrines  of  gone-by  times,  there  was  in 
j  its  poetical  machinery,  richness  of  allego- 
'  ry,  facility  of  dialogue,  and  entire  originality, 
something  which  rendered  it  the  most  enter- 
taining of  all  narratives?  The,  subject  in- 
evitably makes  it  interesting,  for  it  is  the 
heart  of  man  and  his  immortal  destination ; 
but  such  is  the  abundant  fancy  displayed  in 
the  story,  tliat  it  is  certain  we  are  apt  to 
forget  the  intention. 

Isaac  Walton  is  also  a  standard  author  of 
|  wonderful  powers,  though  he  is  as  remark-  j 
able  for  his  simplicity  of  style  as  Bunyari  is  | 


for  hid  complexity.  lie  has  this  remarkable 
advantage — that,  with  the  utmost  modesty, 
he  is  yet  the  hero  of  his  liook  :  we  talk  with 
him,  fish  with  him,  and  love  him  personally, 
whereas  the  author  is  not  even  remembered 
in  the  progress  of  Christian,  or  the  battles  of 
Mansoul.  The  general  ideas  adopted  of 
the  puritans  of  Runyan 's  time  are  unfavour- 
able, and  the  recollection  that  (lie  author 
was  a  tinker  and  a  tagger  of  laces  is  not 
in  the  present  day  recommendatory  circum- 
stances of  the  man  or  his  works ;  but  all 
those  who  admit  the  power  of  genius  must 
allow  him  to  have  possessed  such  a  portion 
of  it  as  will  compel  admiration,  in  despite 
of  the  vulgarity  and  bigotry  conspicuous  in 
his  writings. 

Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  is  a  very 
entertainiag  book;  Buehan's  Family  Phy- 
sician, a  very  interesting  one,  as  its  nume- 
rous editions  prove:  and, in  the  present  uni- 
versality of  bilious  complaints,  perhaps  Aber- 
nethy's  work  wilt  be  found  nearly  as  attrac- 
tive. We  may  descant  learnedly,  or  reason 
profoundly,  on  the  merits  or  deficiencies  of 
authors,  affect  to  patronize  the  fashionable, 
or  decry  the  olisdete ;  but  die  tarful,  whether 
for  pleasure  or  assistance,  is,  after  all,  the 
dearest  to  our  hearts.  For  our  own  parts,  we 
are  sincerely  thankful  to  all  who  have  help- 
ed us.  whether  living  or  dead,  from  Dilwortk 
to  Quentin  Durward,  from  a  song  which  has 
cheered  to  a  sermon  which  has  reproved  us, 
and,  if  time  permitted,  couid  prattle  by  the 
hour  on  past  and  present  friends  of  this  de- 
scription. We  cannot  conclude  without 
adding,  that  there  is  a  book  extant,  by  many 
authors,  not  only  infinitely  more  important, 
but  more  entertaining  than  all  others  ;  in 
which,  the  most  interesting  history,  the  most 
affecting  private  anecdotes,  and  sublime  po- 
etry may  be  found,  togctlier  with  information 
that  may  add  happiness  to  the  hour  of  health 
and  prosperity,  consolation  to  that  of  sick- 
ness and  adversity  ;  anil  it  may  be  therefore 
considered  at  once  entertaining 
-'•<?• 

ORIGINAL  POETRY. 

un 

Thx  sun  has  sought  his  western  bed ; 

The  sum  ner  evening  breezes  bfow  ; 
The  ifowiof  ckM'ls  stain  o.ean  red, 

And  paint  an  Mhersky  below. 
Her  iilver  lamp's  vau.scent  light, 

TUc  paly  moon,  can  scarce  be  se 
Till  daylight,  melting  into  night, 

Proclaims  her  undisputed  queen. 
And,  hark!  the  moonlit  waves  arouDd, 

In  oozy  caves,  are  murmuring  low  • 
With  plaintive,  soft,  and  wailing  tound, 

Like  sea-nymph  chanting  tale  of  woe  j- 
A  scene  so  fair,  a  calm  so  still, 

Ah !  why  should  ever  tempest  mar— 
Ah  '  why  should  roaring  surges  fill, 

Those  caves  with  din  of  watery  war? 
Yet  such  is  life— a  breath  destroys 

Youth's  fairy-tinted  dreams  of  pleasure- 
Its  foudest  hopes — its  dearest  joys,— > 

And  robs  it  of  its  fancied  Ueasure. 
But,  as  the  tempests  cease  to  lower, 

As  nature  smiles  amid  her  tears, 
E'en  se  shall  Grief  resign  its  power, 

And  Heaven  repay  oar  toils  and  fears 
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KATHLEEN  :  A  SOKO. 
A>»  —  Tut  Hmmoan       G li*. 
O'  DirriVT,  but  dear,  ii  that  sweet 
wherriw 

My  hopes,  wilii  my  Kathleen  and 
abide  } 
And,  far  though  I 
Erin! 

Jfo  space  cui»  the  links  of  my 
divide. 

Vairest  spot  of  tlie  earth !— brightest  gem  of  tbe 

ocean! 

How  oft  have  I  wakened  my  wild  barp  in 
thee ; 

Wbile  with  eye  of  expression,  and  heart  of 
emotion, 
Liatcned  " 

of  the 


^Jhat  ruby  can  rival  the  Hp  of  ma  voutoee 

mond,  in  dazzle,  eas  equal  ber  eye * 
bair  vies  with  U*  sunbeams  in 


to  white  as  tbe  turf  of  the  tea  } 
to  like  to  the  fairies'  in  light. 


Of  Kathleen  ma  vouroceo,— ciublih  ma 
cbree! 

Fair  mutt  of  the  minstrel !  beloved  of  my 
bosom ! 

Aa  the  sung  &f  thy  pratoc  and  my  passion  1 
breathed, 

Tby  air  Angers  oft,  with  tbe  triad-leafed  blos- 
som— 

Sweet  Erin's  green  emblem— my  wild  barp 
hath  wreathed, 
While  with  toft  melting  murmur  the  bright 
river  ran  on, 
That  by  thy  bower  follows  tbe  ton  to  tbe  tea. 
im  O !  toon  dawn  the  day  I  review  the 


Then 

sweet  Shannon, 
And  Kathleen  •van 

cVeel 


inisblih  ma 
imlah. 


•  THE  M  AEVT  aS. 

Nov?  swiftly,  down  the  burning  steep  of  day, 
Tbe  golden  kid  bad  reacli'd  bis  radiant  couisc, 
And  upon  Home  depurting  i;lory  shed, 
Lovely — sublime  !  Tbe  scene  on  the  left. 
O'er  verdant  plaint  and  distant  fertile  ' 
With  every  varied  gift  of  Ceres  rich, 
Through  vineyards,  blushing  with  tberedd'niog 

The  far-famed  Tiber  rolU  his  yellow  was-e- 
Bee,  on  the  right,  the  Imperial  city  rise. 
Her  forum,  ber  theatres,  and  ber  temples  all 
Lofty,  tbe  sits,  the  mistress  of  tbe  woild, 
Upon  her  tbrooe  of  seven  bills  sublime. 
Tto  now  tbe  hoar  the  praetor  gives  the  law, 
And  Curiosity,  on  tip-toe  raised, 
Beckons  the  flocking  crowd  to  hasten  on. 
ttuardrd  by  fasces  of  the  lictor  train — 
A  motley  group,  the  sons  of  crime  come  forth. 
Here  ev'ry  various  passion  is  beheld, 
That  rules  or  rages  in  the  lawless  soul  : 
Dtrpah  casts  on  tbe  earth  his  wither'd  glance  ; 
Rrmort  pours  forth  bis  heavy  sighs  and  groans ; 
Fear,  pale  and  trembling,  at  bis  shadow  starts, 
And  dark  Rex.tngt  deep  meditates  a  death  : 
But  there  are  two  amongst  into  videos  train, 
That  seem  of  different  sort  and  kind  from 


,  over 


Tbo'  time  had  bent  to  earth  his  aged  form, 
Too*  round  him  was  a  dusky  tog*  thrown 
criminals),  there  linger 'd  yet 
majestic,  and  a  graceful  nvein ; — 
One  servile  chain  bit  daughter  bound  to  him, 
A  maid  more  lovely  than  the  brightest  dream 
That  ever  flitted  round  n  poet's  brow. 
She  look'd  with  terror  on  the  rabble  crew, 
On  the  stem  pnator  and  tbe  Aucea  bright ; 
Then  upon  high  Heaven's  cerulean  arch 
She  gazed,  and  on  the  golden-sfcirtcd  cloud* 
That  met  the  sun- beam,  where,  to  fancy's  eye. 
Bright  seraphs,  tons  of  Heaven,  teea'd  to  tit 
Aa  tho'  they  waited  for  bar  coming ;  then 
Upon  her,  with  a  look  benign,  her  father  gazed ; 
Paternal  pity  urg'd  the  falling  tear 
His  Christian  fortitude  forbade  to  flow — 
He  seemed  regardless  of  the  rartod  scene, 
And  of  augtit  else,  except  the  one  great  cause 
To  which  his  every  care — his  life,  was  given. 
Now  met  his  eyes  the  radiant  setting  sun, 
Whose  Ores,  decreased,  the  yellow  Tiher  laved, 
And  to  bit  soul  be  thus  in  secret  spoke:— 
'  O  sun,  like  thee,  I  set  like  thee  to  rise, 
But  in  a  brighter  better  sphere  than  thine, 
Where  shines  thy  lutle  orb  but  as  a  lamp, 


To  light  the  fooNtcps  of  a  child  of  dust  :- 
Thou  bast  thy  limit  too;— when  that 


word 


great 


Which  called  tlice  into  hirth  thy  end  decrees. 
Darkness  shall  veil  thy  foe*  with  gloomy  night, 
And  all  tbe  heat  of  Jill  thy  urns  depart.' 
Now  high  tbe  prat  lor  waved  his  hand,  bit 


The  one,  au 
*ull  seventy 
flown ; 


Like  rolling  thunder,  echo'd  through  the  crowd  t 
•  Seize  on  those  Christians,  miscreants  "  be  cx- 

claim'd, 

'  Foes  to  the  Gods  and  rebel*  to  the  state.' 
Thus  aaid,  lb*  Uctom  on  theis  victims  ruah'd, 
With  all  tbe  fnry  of  a  tiger'* 
With  all  the  inhumanity  of  mans 
Far  won*  than  ' 
seek 

Ami  dst  tbe  gloom  of  woods  and  wilds  their  prey, 
They  snatch  the  daughter  from  her  tire's  em- 
brace ; 

Nor  Age's  silver  locks,  nor  beauty's  bloom, 
Move  hearts  «*  marble  as  the  Parian  rock. 
Now  eve's  dun  shadow*  flitted  o'er  the  scene, 
But  ere,  on  veiled  by  the  uprising  ran, 
Th"  eternal  city 
T»c  Wy  mnn  jrt 

 r.m 

THS  DRAMA. 

Covert-Garden  Thsatrc  —A  new  tra- 
gedy, entitled  OestV*  i«  Argot,  was  produced 
at  this  theatre,  on  Wednesday  night.  It  to 
from  the  pen  of  the  late  Mr.  Baile*y,  the  author 
of  a  very  clever  work,  entitled  Shttchn  in  St. 
Gtifgt*  Fields.  It  is  {bunded  on  the  well- 
known  Grecian  story,  which  has  occupied  the 
pen*  of  iEschylns,  Sophocles,  Euripides, 
Voltaire,  Crebillon,  AJrieri,  cVc  Alany 
attempts  have  been  made  to  adapt  these 
to  the  English  stage.  Goffe  borrowed 
hi*  Orestes  from  that  of  Euripides  and  the 
Electra  of  Sophocles  The  play  was  acted 
by  the  student*  at  Oxford,  nod  the  author 
spoke  the  prologue.  Hughes  began  a  tragedy 
of  Orestes,  from  Euripides,  but  did  not  live 
to  complete  it  Theobald  dramatized  that 
incident  in  the  story  of  Orestes,  when  he  and 
Pylades,  with  the  aid  of  Iphigenia,  carried 
off  the  statue  of  Diana  from  Scythia  Taunca. 
Theobald  introduced  some  manic  in  the  piece, 
and,  though  in  five  acts,  called  it  a  dramatic 


Mr.C 
Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 


opera.  Iknistur,  Wudhnll,  and  R.  Potter, 
ail  translated  tlie  Orestes  of  Euripides  OU 
Dekker  wrote  a  play,  called  Orestes  Furies, 
of  which,  we  believe,  no  copy  is  extant ;  and 
Sotheby  has,  in  our  own  day,  made  it  the 
subject  of  a  beautiful,  though  unacted,  tra- 
gedy. Dr.  Franklin,  who  had  a  tolerable 
share  of  vanity,  thought  he  could  teach  Prance 
that  neither  love  nor  episodes  were  necessary 
in  a  tragedy,  and  translated  Voltaire's  Orestes, 
which  was  performed  in  Paris,  in  1753. 
When  it  was  acted,  the  initials  of  the  line  of 
Horace — 

•Omoe  tulit  punctum  qui  mitcuit  utile  dulci.' 
being  printed  on  the  pit  tickets,  o.t.p.q.m.u.d. 
a  wag  explained  it  as,  Oreste  Tragedie  Pity- 
able,  Que  M.  Voltaire  Donne  —  Orestes, 
a  pitiable  tragedy,  which  M.  x  - 
biu. 

The  dramati*  prttoam  of  the  piece 
under  notice  were  thai  arranged :— • 
/Ejjmthu*,  usurper  of  tbe  J* 

tnronc  of  Argos, 
Orestes,  son  of  Agamem.  ] 

non,  

Pylades,  his  friend 

Areas,  an  old  officer  of  t 

Agamemnon's   \ 

Lycus,   an  emissary  of) 

iGgistbus,  t 

Clyiem.ie.ua,     reigning  )  M„  ^ 

with  f guthus  in  Argus  \  3 

Electra,  5^^,'tt'iI'l'A^7llto.Ltty. 

Nemesis,   Mis*  Hararoersley- 

The,  play  open*  with  a  musical  inc.msauon 
and  view  of  the  Grove  of  the  Furies,  after  the 
murder  of  Agamemnon,  by  his  wife  Clytenv 
nestra,  and  her  paramour,  /Egisihus.  Electra 
appear*  in  a  slave's  habit  and  in  chains, 
invoking  vengeance  on  the  murderer  of 
her  father.  Chrysoweiuis  crosses  her  pith, 
charged  with  offerings  to  be  made  at  Aga- 
in* mnou's  tomb,  by  Clytemnestra,  who,  agi- 
tated between  her  guilty  passion  and  remorse 
for  her  crime,  darU  not  present  them  in 
person.  Clytemnestra  now  comes  on,  and 
is  venting  her  remorse  under  the  stings  of  her 
own  conscience,  and  the  reproaches  of  ber 
daughter,  when  the  tyrant  appears,  silences 
lite  one,  and  threatens  the  other  with  casting 
her  out,  the  wife— or  something  worse— of 
an  abject  slave.  Electra,  in  her  extremity, 
encounters  two  strangers:  a  dialogue  ensues, 
reference  is  made  to  the  murder  of  Agamem- 
non ;  his  very  tomb  is  in  view — mutual  sym- 
pathy >s  excited,  the  strangers  aw  no  other 
than  Orestes  and  Pylades,  and  tbe  former, 
wrought  upon  by  the  condition  of  hb  sister, 
discovers  himself  in  spite  of  the  remon- 
strance of  his  friend.  Their  purpose  in  com- 
ing is,  of  course,  vengeance  on  iEgisthus; 
the  pretence  that  of  being  messengers  bearing 
tidings  to  him  of  Orestes'  death.  Pylades 
carries  an  urn,  in  which  his  ashes  are  sup- 


posed to  be  contained;  Orestes 
vers  himself  to  his  mother,  and  immediately 
gams  admittance  to  die  presence  of  the  tyrant. 
— The  urn,  however,  contains  the  ashes  of 
£gisthus's  son,  who  had  been  slain  by 
Orestes.  The  tyrant  then  orders  the  two 
friends  to  instant  execurios;  but  Orestes,  ap- 
pealing to  the  Argires,  is  rescued;  be  then 
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tin  the  dark,  also  kill*  his  own  mother. 
Wbeo  he  learns  die  fatal  parricide,  he  sinks 
.  ' '  ifit  «rn;  <>i  his  i'ri(/;i<l  Pytades. 
The  play  is  written  with  much  vigour  and 
•  -  in  f< "iiim  ;  st  contain*  several  beautiful 
passages,  and  had  the  advantage  <rf  being  well 
acted.   Mr.  C.  Kemble,  in  (Jhestes,  display- 
ed all  the  ardour  of  youth,  the  affectioa  of  a 
and  the  fidelity  of  a  f  iend.    Min  Lacy'* 

oat  wishinif  to  pun  on  so  serious  a  subject, 
-  nay  that,  ui  IMM  MMMtj  rfwfri 
.W  tie  audience.  Cooper  made  as  much  of 
iMades  as  the  character  would  adroit  of. 
The  play  was  received  throughout  with  un- 
amed  applause,  and,  when  somewhat  cur- 
tailed, cannot  fail  of  having  a  run. 

Esglish  OrcKA-HotrsE. — Mathews 'en- 
acts more  than  a  man'  in  filling  this  theatre ; 
and  his  Memorandum-  liook  i»  as  popular  as 
ere.  Indeed,  we  always  think  Mathews 
improves  as  he  proceeds,  as  an  actor  of  his 
litmour  does  not  confine  himself  to  precisely 
wlut  aset  down  to  him,  but  throws  in  his 

Tit  Hatha  ax  rr  Theatre  opened  on 
Monday  night  for  the  season,  with  Tie  Merry 
VTart  of  H  W*or,  a  ballet,  and  The  Apreea- 
Surprise.  The  house  presented  no  new 
■feature  either  of  decoration  or  improvement, 
*»1  it*  dinginess  revived,  at  first  sight,  the 
uroarfortablc  id  eas  that  will  ever  associate 
jtti  k  remains  unaltered.  The  list  of  per- 
:' "Trfrj  enicaK<-d  include  many  a<  knowletfa. 


and  six  or  eight  men  can  raise  upwards  of 
two  tons  of  water  each  minute  with  the  quick 


or  three  of  whom  only  were 
*«  God  save  the  K»g  was 
•ar*,  kythe  corps,  at  the  rising  of  die  curtain. 
—Mr.  Dowton  *  Falstaff  is  a  ricb  permrm- 

and,  perf 
vnlior  inttndc 


tsapes,  as  chaste  as  its  immortal 
led  it,  yet  not  unlikely  to  give 
offence  to  the  saintly  portion  of  playgoers  j 
tbe  fiat  scene  between  him  and  Mr.  Ford 
*as  angularly  animated — both  being  suffi- 
ntntly  waggish.  Mrs.  Humby,  from  the 
I^HmTheatre,  made  her  debut  as  Cowslip, 
ffl  Tie  Agreeable  Surprise,  which  she  played 
•rth  genuine  simplicity,  and  sang  so  sweetly 
sad  drsunctly,  dial  we  hare  no  doubt  she  v.ifl 
k«ne  a  favour,  te  English  ballad 


LITERATURE  AND  SCIENCE, 

M«,WrT»aoa,  of  Liverpool,  has  recently 
r«amed  a  patent  for  a  portable  pump  and 
"w-ewingmshing  engine^  which  surpasses  in 
***uenc«  all  the  ingenious  inventions  of  the 
1  *<l  yet  offered  to  the  public.  This  engine 
either  be  worked  by  band  or  by  the  wind, 
l4ra»?  a  rotary  motion.    A  pump  of  a  mo- 
«rate  sba,  on  this  plan,  will  raise  water  out 
«  a  skip's  hold  twenty-nine  feet  deep,  at  the 
"teoftwo  tons  a  minute,  and  has  the  advan- 
-'*  of  answering  live  purposes  of  an  air-pump 
a  ktit  dimales.    In  long  voyages,  it  wifl  pre- 
*J'«  akipj  from  rotting,  keeping  them  sweet 
'-» neans  of  ventillauon  ;  and  the  motion  of 
-  engine  is  so  quick,  that  rt  has  actually 
r*"*^  water  without  the  lower  boxes.  These 
am  worked  by  tooth  and  pinion 
'■«*)*,  and  have  three  seps  rate  actions;  tliey 

'  two  boys, 


It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  inge- 
nious and  very  useful  invention  has  not  be- 
come more  generally  known  ;  it  possesses  se- 
veral excellent  properties,  which  are  best  ap- 
preciated on  inspection ;  but  we  shall  not 
drop  our  notice  without  observing,  that  the 
apparatus  will  last  for  several  yearn,  widiout 
being  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  and  cannot 
be  choked  up  in  a  ship  with  slack,  wheat, 


The  Kiag  af  France,  Charles  X.,  has  pre- 
sented to  the  Jardin  det  Pinnies — 1 .  The  mi- 
neralogical  collection  purchased  by  the  civil 
list,  the  value  of  which  is  300,000  francs;  it 
is  die  most  complete  and  the  most  remarka- 
ble collection  in  Europe :  3.  A  superb  collec- 
tion of  fungi  in  wax,  executed  by  Dr.  Finson, 
valued  at  20,000  francs. 

The  Turut  newspaper,  one  day  last  week, 
in  its  usual  sheet  and  a  supplement,  con- 
tained 827  advertisements;  the  duty  on 
wh  ich  to  government  amounted  to  1 44/.  1 4i.6d. 
exclusive  of  die  stamp  duty  and  the  duty  on 
paper. 

A  new  and  large  Selenographia,  or  Deli- 
neation of  the  Moon,  is  about  to  be  publish- 
ed at  Dresden  by  M.  Lohrmann,  the  Royal 
Astronomer,  from  observations  made  for  se- 
veral years  by  himself  m  the  observatory  of 
that  place. 

Signor  Fattori,  an  Italian  surgeon,  pro- 
poses, as  a  remedy  for  the  tooth-ache,  the  di- 
vision of  the  nerve  sup{4ying  the  diseased 
tooth  ;  and,  to  effort  this,  he  has  invented  a 
new  instrument,  by  which  he  perforates  dif- 


by 

re  rent  parts  of  the 
through  the  nerve.  "The  tooth  is,  by  this 
operation,  for  ever  afterwards  rendered  in- 
sensible. 

In  the  press.  The  Remains  of  die  Rev, 
Christian  Frederick  Schwartz,  missionary  in 
India,  consisting  of  his  letters  and  journals, 
with  a  sketch  of  his  life. 

Mr.  Mitchell  is  preparing  for  the  press,  a 
,  to  combine  the  classic  and  modern 


to  either,  and  a 
pendium  of  mere  modern  words. 

Count  Vincenzo  Deabbate,  of  Alba,  near 
Turin,  is  about  to  dispose  of  his  celebrated 
collection  of  paintings.  Among  them  are 
two  Claude  Lorrains,  painted  on  copper, 
twenty  inches  by  twenty-six  each,  which  the 
count  bought  of  her  Royal  Highness  the 
Countess  D'Artois,  when  that  princess,  be- 
ing compelled  to  emigrate  from  France, 
ed  some  tune  at  Turin.    These  two 


EE 


specimens  of 
Aim  Bark.  —  The  celebrated  traveller, 
Humboldt,  communicated  to  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  on  January  3,  1825,  that  he  had 
received  a  letter  from  l)r.  Brera,  clinical  pro- 
fessor at  Padua,  informing  him  that  a  new 
bark  had  been  discovered,  to  which  the  name 
of '  quioa  bicolor'  had  been  given,  and  which, 
in  very  small  doses,  is  a  more  powerful  febri- 
fuge than  the  best  bark. 


'IMofN*phtha.—M. 
ler  of  saltmines  in  Gallicia,  has 


mine  where  foul  air  is  prevalent,  and  that  it 
is  less  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  workmen. 

M.  Courier,  a  lively  French  writer,  who 
directed  his  powerful  pen  against  the  Jesuits, 
has  recently  been  assassinated  uiubr  myste- 
nuus  circumstances. 

M.  Karl  Krauterer,  of  Vie  na,  has  ob- 
tained a  patent,  for  one  y  -ar,  for  a  now  inven- 
tion, of  which  the  folowi  ig  is  the  literal 
specification : — A  carriage,  with  a  moving, 
straight,  and  endless,  iron  rail-way,  for  the 
conveyance,  as  well  of  burdens  however 
heavy!  as  of  travellers,  with  very  little  friction 
and  ■hak.ng,  as  easily,  quickly,  and  without 
noise,  as  with  carriages  on  fixed  iron  rail- 
roads, without  any  greater  expense  of  pro- 
pelling power,  up  or  down  hill,  and  in  any 
optional  lateral  direction,  over  paved  or  un- 
paved  roads,  whether  pas  ing  over  meadow, 
day,  or  sandy  ground ;  lasdy,  w  itbout  caus- 
ing dust  or  dirt  in  the  roads,  and  withont  in- 
juring them. 

The  Royal  Acadamy  of  Sciences  at  Naples 
has  sustained  a  great  foes,  by  the  death  of 
Count  Guiseppe  Franc  hi  di  Pont,  one  of  the 
directors  of  the  Royal  Museum  of  Antiqui- 
ties, and  professor  emeritus  of  archaeology : 
he  was  the  author  of  several  works  and  nu- 
merous valuable  papers  ou  the  acts  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  he,  esjiecially 
a  celebrated  edition  of  Metastasio,  with  criti- 
cal observations:  his  beautiful  poem  of  fa 
Moabitide  was  received  with  great  approbr- 
tion  throughout  Italy :  lie  was  distinguished 
for  his  virtues  and  his  talents. 
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that  naphtha  bums  better  than  any  oil  in  a 


THE  BSE, 

OB,  FACTS,  FANCIES,  AJTD  RKCOLLECTIOKS. 

A  Mr.  Pym,  residing  in  Bartholomew 
Close,  being  unwell,  employed  a  street- 
keeper,  of  the  name  of  Develin,  to  keep  the 
boys  of  the  schools  there  in  order.  One  of 
(he  boys,  extremely  fond  of  Martial  and 
epigram-writing,  wrote  the  following  playful 
squibs  on  the  name  of  the  street-keeper  :— 
•  Tbe  Close  of  Bartlemy  'a  well  known, 
A  Paradise  to  revel  in ; 

Tbe  saints  from  thence  drove  out  tbe  boys, 
And  then  they  let  the  Dn  iUn.' 

Another  ran  thus : — 
'  If  P  Y  M  be  Y  M  P, 

Tben  Pym  is  imp,  'tis  clear  to  see ; 

Now  is  it  odd,  In  times  so  evil, 

That  a  d  d  Imp  should  raise  die  Deiil  f 

Henry  VIII.,  after  the  death  of  Jane  Sey- 
mour, had  some  difficulty  to  get  another 
wife.  His  first  offer  was  to  the  Duchess 
Dowager  of  Milan ;  but  her  answer  is  said 
to  have  been,  that  she  had  but  one  head  ;  if 
she  had  had  two,  one  should  have  been  at  his 


THE  LITERARY  CHRONICLE. 


TO 

Wr  have  again  to  spologiws  10  some  of  our 
corrMjiondcnti  foi  de&rrtnf  lo  our  next  the 
insertion  orilieir  conirnmikntions. 

« ln*|ttirt-r*  it  info.mrd  tint  the  letter  from 
Lord  Kabe  th  the  Prince*  Sophia,  in  the  Lite- 
rary GnzeUe  of  last  week,  is  not,  as  it  is  stated 
to  he,  original.  Jt  was  printed,  eight  or  ten 
years  in  Oic  Monthly  Mupaine,  a  work  to 
which,  a«  we  have  b**>re  shown,  the  Litemry 
Gazette  is  indebted  for  it*  plan  and  title.  The 
manuscript  letter  i*  in  Dr.  Birch's  collection  of 
copied  letrer*,in  the  British  Museum.  lortuirer 
will  easily  find  it  by  turning  to  Ayscou^h'* 
Catalogue. 

•  The  Recluse'  feels  too  acutely.  There  is  no 
act  of  Parliament  of  the  nature  he  mentions, 
but  a  standing  order  of  the  house  against  such 
marriages,  which  can  be  set  aside  in 
divorce  bill. 

Mr.  D.'s  anonymous  <fo7eafecP  corresp. 
I  alwuys  ba  considered  as  writing  Irom  un- 
motim,  whilst  be  withholds  his  real 
.  ..ml  address.    Hit  prognatticati 
proved  so  fallacious,  that  be  will  feel 
- 1  be  recollects  them 


H'urkt  puUhhtd  our  last  nottcc.— Ftldbnrg'* 

Denmark  Delineated,  royal  Hva  91  plates.  U  Hi  N  — 
Jennings's  U-slcctiof  the  Weal  of  England  foolscap.  7*. 
— Barton's  poems,  with  addition*,  tin  edition.  It.  rW. — 
Thomson's  First  Principle*  of  Chemistry,  i  vols.  Urn. 


M.  I0v.— Illbbert's  Hiiloeophy  of  Apparitions,  crown 
8to.  U,._ Keating  *  Trsvris  In  St.  Peter  s  Rises,  kt. 
Ms.— tlolmtn's  Travels  in  Russia,  S  vat*  Ms  —  DsMI 
Mi  Persecution  fur  Hel-gions  Opinion,  *»  >  h. — For- 
•jibs  Medical  IWket-OkHik.  >8oso  «« —Campbell's 
Miry  awl  Elizabeth.  8vo  H«  —  Wondlry's  Tragedi,-*, 
Mm  6Y— Cox's  Young  Artist's  Companion,  oblong  ita. 
St.  3*.— Juvenile  Pi  lie  Emits,  2«— Death- Bed  Scenes, 
lAwm  7».— Ferdinand*  Pupil.  Hmn  As. — Maworisl  of 
the  Public  Life  of  the  Rl(s*il  Hon.  James  Ousald.  8so. 
Ins — Nicholson'*  Operative  Mechanic.  >»-  one  nun- 


Ill  one  thick  sol.  post  8*0.  with  woodcut*,  Ave.  15*. 
boards,  the  Ke-cvmd  Edition,  enlarged,  uf 

SKETCHES  of  the  PHILOSOPHY  of 
APPARITIONS;  nr.an  Attempt  to  trace  such  Il- 
lusions tn  their  Physical  Ctaeet. 

By  SAMUEL  IHItBEKT.  MD  PRSE 
{secretary  tn  the  Society  uf  Scottish  Aatiquaries.  Ate. 

Printed  far  Olisrr  and  Boyd,  Edinburgh;  ami  Geo. 
B  Whittaker,  London.  


.  Nearly  ready.  In  two  vol*  post  8vo. 

FOREIGN  SCEN ES and TRA\" ELLING 
RECREATIONS.  .  . 

By  JOHN  HOWISON.Esn, 
Of  the  Hon  E«si  India  Company's  Service,  and  Author 
of  Sketches  in  upper  Canada. 
Contents  i-s-Lrfe  at  Sen — B>*rdleg-Hou*e  Rrridler.- 
tintvs— The  City  of  Havana — A  Journey  in  »ht  Dr<k»r 
—Two  Daya  at  the  Cape  of  Good  tlo.sa— A  Voyage 
from  lls.ana  lo  New  Piovideuce-Life  in  lndi*£-Fo- 
rsijn  Adventure— The  Cantonment  of  Seroor — Tlx 
Delinquent 

Printed  for  Oliver  and  Boyd,  Edinburgh ;  and  Geo. 
B  Whittaker. 


ON  mi.  LIVER  AND  BILIARY  SYSTEM. 

FACTS  and  OBSERVATIONS  on 
LIVER  COMPLAINT*,  and  toe  Various.  K«. 
tensive,  and  often  complicated  D  sordeis  o*  th«  Di- 
gestive Internal  Organs  and  Nersnns  System.  niBqtl 
lugfrom  this  Sourcei  Practical  Remarks  on  the  dif- 


ferent Propertios  of  the  Biliary  »;.d  Gastric  Serretn.na, 
and  on  other  important  point,  esarntial  toHentlh: 
with  an  Appendix  of  Cases,  illustrative  i.f  the 
pies  of  Treatment  The  Fifth  Ed  ition,  price  0*. 
By  JOHN  FAITHHORN.M.D 
London,  printed  for  Longman,  Hurst.  Recs,  Orme, 
Brown,  nnrf  Green.  Paternoster  Row |  told  also  by 

••laftSS 

srrogi " 


UIUWU,  hum  uiKrii.  ■  asecoosiei 
Constable,  Edinburgh ;  Milltktn. 
ana;  Williams.  Cheltenham;  E 
>ui]  Blackburn,  Harrogate. 


Just  published,  by  P  C.  TF  ratify. 

OBSERVATIONS  on  the  ANSWERS  of 
the  Right  Rev  James  Doyle,  U  D  Bishop,  of 
Kildare,  Irx  j,c  (n  tits  Comm-tte*  at  the  Hon  as  of 
Commona        Hv  Dr.  J  1,  Vtl.l.ANtlFVA.  

This  day  if  pnbli 
tn  im|ierial 
price  Ml 

TLI.rSTRATIONS  of  BISHOP  NVEST'S 
1  CHAPEL.  In  PUTNEY  CHURCH.  Surrey  ;  crm- 
uiuing  n  I'rtats,  drawn  St.nse.  hy  J-ihn  Geor|,-e 
Jackniu,  from  Admeasurements  takeu  by  O.  T.  An- 
drews and  J.  G  Jackaon 

l^rsdoni  puhliauodby  James  CorpsnUr  and  Son,  Old 
Bond  Street  

A  New  Edition,  with  Portrait,  price  7s. 

POEMS  from  the   PORTUGUESE  of 
Ifls  DE  CAMOENS,  with  Remarks  no  his 
Life  and  Writinrt.  Notes,  he.  *c. 

By  LORD  VISCOUNT  STRANGPORD. 
'  Ttseae  elegiant  productions  reflect  equal  honour  on 
the  genius  i.f  the  author  of  the  Lusiad  and  on  tlx  taats 
of  the  noble  English  translator  '—Lit  Gat. 

London :  printed  for  James  Carpenter  and  Son,  Old 
Bnml  HlreH.  

This  day  is  published,  in  royal  4to.  price  7a  Part  I.  of 

A SERIES  of  DESIGNS  for  OKNA- 
MENTAL  VILLAS,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  In. 
drv>dnala  of  moderate  Income,  inteaded  to  elucidate 
the  possibility  of  produciikg  Artbiteetiiral  EnVett,  com- 
biiiesl  with  remfortahle  Arrangement,  without  increaa- 
rtl  Espenditnr*.  The  Work  will  be  published  iw 
Twelve  Monthly  Part*,  each  Part  comprehending  a 
Ground  ami  Chamber  Plan,  Two  GeoasetricaJ  F.levs- 
tlons,  tnd  a  Perspective  View,  with  Lodges  sad  Out- 
hni  tilings,  as  the  case  may  bt| 
one  complete  Design. 

By  P.  V.  ROBINSON,  isicnuecs. 
London  1  punted  for  Jsme*  Carpenter  and  Son,  Old 
Bond  Street. 

Of  whom  mi v  be  had.  lei,  the  stme  author, 
RURAL  ARCHITECTURE,  or. t  Series  of  Designs 
for  Ornamental  Cottages.  t/Odges  Dairies.  BtaUHouee*. 
Sex  he  accompanied  by  Gruiirsd  Plaiueud  Geometrical 
Elrralions.   In  one  vol  4ta    Pnce  11.  Is  boards. 

'  Cottage  architecture  has  so  material  an  effect  am-mg 
the  (estates  ..(  •  eoaatry,  and  occupies  so  conspiraoue- 
a  place  in  the  picture,  that  It  la  well  to  consider  what 
forms  are  most  pleasing  snd  least  Intrusive  ' — Addresa. 

'  Mr.  Risbiuaon  haa  taken  aomewhat  of  a  uew  grouiMl, 
-r,  at  least,  lie  haa  confined  bis  design*  more  particu- 
larly to  the  old  English  village  style.  Hi*  subjects  are 
truly  wiling  to  the  object  proponed  They  are,  in  tbe 
p  urease  use  of  the  word,  elucidations  of  rural  arc  hitee* 
tare,  in  almost  every  example  practicable,  tud  eticlent 
lo  all  the  purpose*  esaigned  to  each.  We  may  add,  that 
w*  should  feel  gratification  in  seeing  many  »f  bis  de- 
sign! adopted,  and,  if  we  were  rich  in  territory,  our  v  i  I  - 
lagc*  and  (anus  should 
to  hi*  picturesque 


I n  t  wo  thick  Sto.  ear*  price  £S  5*.  or  00  superfine  royal 
paper,  £9. 

A  BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY  of 

■TV  HaINTERS  tad  ENGRAVERS.  Iron,  theRe- 
vival  of  Painting,  and  tUe  alleged  Diaoovery  of  Engrav- 
ing by  Fioiguerra. 

By  MICHAEL  BRYAN. 

In  this  work  are  two  ludetee,  alphabetical  and  chro- 
nological; ami  the  introduction  cowpriatsa  brsrf  ac. 
count  of  the  Painters  of  Antiquity.  It  alao  contain* 
Five  Plata*,  exhibiting  the  tirticalar  Mark*  and  Mo- 
nogram* used  by  the  dttrercut  Cugiarers ;  together 
with  a  List  of  th<  ir  Works. 

'  We  congratulate  the  lovers  of  the  One  art*  na  the 
appearance  of  Ibis  iajpustant  pubtscatiou.  Tilt  work, 
a  gieat  irapmvrinant,  a*  well  aa  en  argeosrnU  of  Pil- 
kiugton'i  design,  Is  evidence  uf  the  diligence  and  ta- 
lents of  the  author,  which  will  hand  down  bva  name 
with  distinction  to  the  latest  posterity  Having  con- 
stant need  of  rrfeteacc  to  it,  we  can  take  upon  ourselves 
to  vouch  for  its  general  accuracy,  research,  and  ability. 
Several  of  tbe  original  sketches  are,  indeed,  admirably 
written;  and  the  whole  forms  a  compendium  and  inJi 


of  arts  and  artists  unequalled,  11  (  u  as  we  know,  iu  any 
language.'— Lit  Gat. 

Archdeacon  Cose,  la  hi*  Interesting  Sketch**  of 
the  Live*  of  Correggio  and  Permagiano,  apeak*  of  the 
accuracy  of  Mr.  Biyan's  work. 

London :  printed  fur  James  Carpenter  and  Sou,  Old 
Boud  Street. 


THE  EGYPTIAN  TOMB,  di^ovr-red  Ivy 

1  the  late  Mr  BRLZONL— The  Klhltiilion  of  the 
Egyptian  Tomb,  with  the  a.l  ul  ioa  the  ipteinlid  Hall 
of  Sit  Pillars,  and  a  varictv  of  MoOrls  of  Temples  and 
Pyramids  explored  by  Use  fate  Traveller, Is  n»w  OPEN, 
at  let,  LEICESTER  SQUARE  It  Im*  been  erected 
under  the  enperiiitendeuce  of  Mis  Bel  ■■ml,  by  J.  Car- 
tit,  who  was  with  the  late  Travelser  at  the  time  of  the 
discovery.  In  consequence  «f  the  extraordinary  ex- 
pense Incurred  iu  Its  erection,  the  price  of  1 
i*  Two  Skilllagt-Children,  One  Shilliug 
Eleven  Ml  Six    

A   SPLENDID  M(X)NLIGHT  coloured 

■tX  REPRESENTATION  of  ST.  PETERSBURG!!, 
as  it  apiiearrd  to  an  eye-wilrseas  on  it*  recent  Inunda- 
tion i  and  a  second  Plate,  in  >l  r.  Corlemld  s  best  run- 
ornr.  Illvstrative  of  TUBODRIC.  accompsnv  Parts 
XVIII  and  XIX  of  The  LITERARY  MAGNET  and 
MONTHLY  JOURNAL.lt  each,  tor  April. 

Tbe  Content*  c. ■mouse  Ttnrtv  Original  Paper*  of 
the  highest  mten-st.  Reviews  uf  Bonks  high  at  this  mo- 
ment in  public  estimation,  together  with  a  net** of  Hes- 
tasriral,  Pliitiasophie;sl,  and  eVsentiric  matter,  farming  in 
connection  a  bods  of  rery  mperiof  literaiy  talent 

Mr.  Wright  h».  tluj  honour  to  annoaoea,  tistt  In 
eighteen  months  llna  Magarlne  bis  acquired  a  circuit, 
ttou  of  Dearly  long  copies  uvntilliit.  and  thst  tha  early 
Part*  are  all  reprinted,  and  tbe  Plate  tn  sack  Part  re- 
enxvaved  tVS.  Paternoater  Row 

THE  WtlNUERS  OF  ELORA. 
This  day  i*  published,  in  one  large  vol.  avo  embellish- 
ed with  several  Engraving*,  a  Second  Edition,  sritli 


roiisiilersble  1 
boards, 

NARRATIVE  of  k  JOURNEY  to  the 
TEMPLES  and  IjWBLUNG*  excavated  out 
of  a  Mountain  of  Granite,  aud  cxteuuing  upwaidsnf  n 
mile  and  a  quarter,  at  Elora.  iu  the  Ea-t  Indies,  by  the 
route  of  poona.  Ahamed  Mugiier.  and  To*».  eslaroing 
by  DoelaUbsvland  Arungali-icf;  with  nme  general  Ob- 
scrratioos  on  the  People  and  Count  rv . 

By  JOHN  B  8EELY. 
Captain  of  the  Bouihay  Native  I nlanlry,  lie.  Itt.  Au- 
thor of  a  Voice  from  India  in  Answer  to  lis*  Rrfwrna- 
ers  of  En e| and 
ir*!1  tat t*4  far  iito,  D  Wli.llftliqTr,  ATi^M«ri»  L«"c 

UrxJtvcatod,  hy  ^rmr»*ioii,  to  til**  Kt  off. 

MILT<»N'S  PARADISE  LOST,  illus- 
tiated  by  JOHN  MARTIN,  Esq. 
The  Second  Pert  of  thit  Work  im  now  ready  The 
subjects  of  the  Plate*  in  Hie  (iutrtu  Kditsou  are— The 
Crest lou  uf  Light,  and  Satan  arousing  Ike  Fallen 
Angels,  and,  in  Use  Octavo  Edition— The  C.eal.oo  uf 


I)  ETSCH-S  DESINGSto  THE  EIGHT 
aCV        of  tbe  DRAGON,'  by  SCHILLER. 

Mr.  Henry  Moaea  la  now  Engraving,  in  Outline,  n 
Series  of  Sixteen  Designs,  hy  Reteeh,  lo  illuatral* 
Schiller  s  Ballad  of  'TheFiglitol  tbe  Dragon.'  Tbe 
Flrtt  Ptrt.  containing  eight  Eagvavingi,  pries)  St. 
tewed,  is  now  rtady. 

Printed  for  Septimus  Prowett.z.1,  Did  Rood  Street. 
Of  whom  mas  be  had, 

SCHILLER'S  Hailed  of  •  Fridolin,  or  the  Road  10 
the  1 1  '  1  K  u  mis  v.'  with  eight  itlu«tiative  Design*  lev 
Retach.  engraved  hy  Hcuiy  Moses,  quarto,  price  Ba. 
sewed,  ortas  rjd.  in  extra  boarvta.  

Thi*  day  I*  publitbed,  in  %  vols.  Bvu  with  *  Portrait  of 
the  Author  and  other  Plate*,  price  Ms.  in  boards,  de- 
dicated, by  perniis«iou,  to  hi*  Majesty, 

TRAVELS  throuirli  RUSSIA,  SIBERIA, 

POLAND,  AUSTRIA,  SAXONY,  PRUSSIA. 
HANOVER,  he  undertaken  duriug  tha  Years  IrSt, 
1813,  and  l«U,  while  suffering  from  total  blind iscs*. 
and  comptisiugtn  aceostnt  of  the  Author  being  con- 
ducted a  atale  prisoner  from  tbe  eastern  parts  of  Siberia. 
By  JAMES  BOLMAN.  R  \  K  w 
Printed  for  Geo.  B  Whittaker.  Ave  Maris  Lane. 

Akto.  the  Fourth  Edilien  of  Mr  HOLMAN'S  NAR- 
RATIVE of  a  JOURNEY  through  FRANCE,  ITALY, 
and  other  Parts  of  the  Cuntniciil    Bro.  price  19*  bd*. 

'  They  (Mr.  Holenan's  pages)  ar*  iu  theniaeKc* agree- 
able; aud  they  offer  to  tlie  reflecting  iniudcn.ri.su*  pbe- 
nonien*  to  trace,  wbisb  are  a-st  to  be  ditcoveterl  In  the 
travels  of  many  who  journey  with  ttsetreyet  wide  open. 
—We  hope  we  have  tasd  enough  to  recommend  1  hi*  ex- 
traordinary production  to  the  public '—  Lit.  Gat. 


This  paper  is  puldished  early  on  Saturday,  pc.ee  Sd. ,  or  10d.  if  post  fre*;  Country  and  Foreign  Readers  may  have  theuoa|ampe!  editinn  in  Mwthly  oc  Uasete'lv  Psrls 

London;  Pii'.ilisherl  t.yr  Davidson,  1.  Surrey  Street, Strand,  where  advertisaajtenls  are  received,  and  communication*  •  fc.r  the  Editor'  (ii-st  paid  larvto  be  addiew-eu 
^ri*'"  "T1  «*•"!»»" .  Statirjeer*'  Hai!  Conrt ;  Banker.  t3.  Fore  Street  .  Ray.  Crard  Uhe;  Riehard^a.  Conihill ;  Hughe-,  1 


per*' Hal;  Court  ;  Booker,  «,  Fore  Street  ,  Ray,  Creed  Lane; 
Edinburgh  ,  Grtaia  fc  Co  ,  Glatgowi  and  by  all  Bookatllert  si 


ited  by  Dnidtou,  Serle's  l*l*ce,  Carey  Street. 
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and  General  Repository  of  Literature,  Philosophy,  Science,  Arts,  History,  Biography, 
Antiquities,  Morals,  Manners,  the  Drama,  and  Amusements-  

1  InHtx  to  the  present  S<tmbcr  .—Itrrirsw:  Hoim»n'»  Tnurcl  •  ilirouitli  Uu"n.  1D[  Sir  W.  I)tumoi"u-l'i  Qrtllaia,  275 ;  I'ui'Jf  F««ii»r».  and  <>ti»if  T>k«N  ~7. 
Tila.  »f  tbt  tTMm  FiinilT.  17»;  KrviiuMt'i  IMmdu.  tiwi  r«  rrtrtici!  V'lhr.w  1*.  ISO  ,  t.>;.L.ji.r»  E>iJ'nri- r.f  |Ulii,-l»n,  IN) ;  Morivuu"»  A  inirt  V>  llir  World.  V9* 
**.,ti>'»  Ol«hiim  du  CmltM,  SI  —  Kiretg*  LMTvturt Dn  Kiel*  <*»  llui*  dt  FrJ»t*,2SI ;  (irimiutliri  (n(l«M,  Ml ;  Cuitm  S»lit»  l.i  Uduc  h lonrM  !» -Ilo  Srxn  2M  — 
0H<u«l.*  Spr;»(  tiibc.  Bilb,  fcc.  SI  ,  Tb«  R««lil»tof  A»ui.»ltu..  »«».— Original  Pottry  :  M>n  la.St. — Biography  :  Ileal*  FitWit,  E«<J.  St.—  4rt«/  P»>ol»l« 
in  W«tn  O+cwu. S5»  Wf»f«  Gallery.  SSI.— 0ra*».»,  »9<l  —  L/.ruf./rc  a;  <f  .Stance,  *S7.—  Uff.  187.     
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Price  Gd. 


Trmets  tkn»igh  Atom,  Siberia,  Poland,  Aus- 
tria, Sosxmy,  Prvstia,  llamver,  Ac.  Ac 
f'ti*Hn):rv  during  the  Tears  1822,  1A20, 
nd  ubifr  suffering fnrtn  total  Blind- 

nets,  md  caamrinng  an  Account  of  the  Au- 
fWi being  ei-nditctrd  a  State  Prisoner  from 
tie  Bastrrn  Parts  of  Siberia.    By  Jam» 
Hoima*,  R.  K.  and  K.  W.    2  vols.  8vo. 
pp.T»l.    London,  1R2.'..  Whrttaker. 
Aiim>iTcn  the  km  of  sight  is  the  greatest  of 
privations,  jet  there  is  no  class  of  indivi- 
duals who  have  lost  one  of  the  senses  that 
h*s  done  so  much  to  compensate  for  iu  ab- 
•tac*  ms  the  blind.    Men  labouring  under 
'•'us  melancholy  affliction  have  become  emi- 
n* t  philosophers  and  mathematicians;  we 
tal-sad  minstrels  without  number;  nor 
Its  the  calamity  prevented  the  blind  from  ac- 
quiring an  intimate  knowledge  of  mechanics, 
wd  dtsplayinj  much  ingenuity  in  that  useful 
UHnce.   We  might  recount  many  other  arts 
whick  blind  person*  hare  not  merely  culti- 
—  but  in  which  they  have  distinguished 
1 — i;  Mr.  Horman,  however,  is  the  first 
-  an  we  have  met  with  who  has, 
,  qui  tted  the — 

*  eatr  chatr, 
The  toikome  u  ay  and  Ion;  long  league  to 
trace.' 

Itwtme  we  hare  had  Blui'  Tom,  the  1*11- 
Cin  of  Dumfries,  who  died  a  few  days  ago, 
*"i  honour  of  a  corporate  procession 
ah  Tarn  was  occasionally  a  guide 
_j  a  few  miles  from  his  native  town. 
W«  have  also  ha<l  Wind  Jack  of  Knaresho- 
^ich,  who  escorted  a  gentleman  all  tlie  way 
from  York  to  the  town  just  mentioned,  point- 
°l  out  the  gentlemen's  seats  on  both  sides  of 
t**  road,  and  discovered  that  the  head  of  a 
ra*  had  been  turned  to  where  the  heel  was 
*fc*n  Jack  last  felt  (not  saw)  it. 
These'  an  mere  erery-day  occurrences, 
spared  with  the  exploits  of  Mr.  Hobuan. 
»  is  now  nearly  three  years  since  we  no- 
'iced  his  Narrative  of  a  Journey  through 
'nnce,  Italy.  Savov, Germany,  Holland,  and 
Netherlandi,  and  his  singular  visit  to  Mount 
^isurius.  The  facility  vuth  which  he  o\  cs- 
rwiewhat  hitherto  would  have  been  deemed 
in  insuperable  barrier  against  travelling,  in- 
hxtA  him  to  take  a  wider  range,  and  not 
nly  to  scour  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Poland, 
tat  eren  to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  Rus- 
*a  «hd  the  wild  deserts  of  Siberia.  The  nar- 
fMireof  his  travels  is  now  before  us,  and, 
t-w*r  Mr.  Holman  may  suffer  from  the 
"TL*  one  of  the  best  facidUes  of  the 
.  diat  he  is  an  observant 
intelligence  and 
lion  than 


wrilors  who  are  free  from  the  disadvantages 
under  which  he  labours.  This  is  the  mote 
rttnarkable,  as  Mr.  llolman  was  not  deprived 
of  his  sight  in  his  infancy;  hut  the  calamity 
came  upon  fcim  w'.icn  at  the  age  of  fire  and 
twenty,  and  was  the  result  of  a  severe  sick- 
ness. Then  it  was  that,  totally  blind,  igno- 
rant of  any  language  but  his  own,  and  with- 
out a  guide,  he  sought  to  improve  his  health 
and  amuse  himself  by  foreign  travel.  lie 
succeeded,  and  found,  as  he  assures  us,  in  the 
desire  of  locomotion,  '  a  new  ^ense,  a  com- 
pensating principle,  which,  by  the  succession 
of  objects  it  presents,  serves  to  fill  up  the  de- 
ficiencies of  which  he  would  otherwise  be 
sensible  from  the  loss  of  die  visual  organ.' 
Surprising  as  it  must  appear  tiiat  a  blind 
t  should  visit  Siberia,  it  will  appear  still 
•e  extraordinary  Ahat  such  a  person  should 
excite  the  jealousy  of  the  Russian  govern- 
ment; yet  such  was  really  dw>  case,  an  J, 
when  Mr.  llolman  had  reached  Irktmtsk,  and 
was  anxious  to  proceed  as  fur  as  Knmschatka, 
he  was  prevented  by  an  order  from  the  cm- 
jMjror,  refusing  permission  to  Mr.  Holman  to 
undertake  such  a  journey,  and  expressing  his 
surprise  that,  under  such  peculiar  circum- 
stances, he  should  have  ventured  on  it.  The 
plea  was,  that  if  Mr.  Holman  should  be  murder- 
ed, the  emperor  would  feel  himself  blamcable, 


in  having  allowed  him  to  proceed  so  far.  A 
fcldjager  was  therefore  sent  to  conduct  our 
bli:id  traveller  out  of  Siberia ;  in  other  words, 
Mr.  Holman  was  placed  in  his  custody  as  a 
state  prisoner,  and  hurried  out  of  the  country 
to  the  Austrian  frontier.  This  was  a  serious 
mortification  to  Mr.  Holman,  and  prevented 
him  from  remaining  at  Moscow,  having  an 
interview  with  the  governor,  and  prosecuting 
his  meditated  journey ;  but,  although  thus 
interrupted  in  his  career,  he  has  ^ivea  us  a 
work  which,  whether  we  consider  its  contents 
or  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
written,  possesses  intense  interest.  It  gives 
a  Uvely  picture  of  the  plu.es  and  people" Mr. 
Holman  encountered  in  his  travels,  and  is 
full  of  entertaining  anectlote3  and  descriptions. 
It  is  also  enriched  v.  ,ih  several  lithographic 
views,  illustrative  of  the  customs  and  amuse- 
ments of  the  Itusiinus. 

It  was  on  the  19th  of  July,  182  2,  that  Mr. 
Holman  embarked  on  board  the  Saunders- 
Hill  schooner,  Capt.  Courtney,  for  St.  Pe- 
tersburgh, '  with  the  ostensible  motive  of  visit- 
ing the  Russian  empire ;  but  the  real  one, 
should  circumstances  prove  propitious,  of 
making  a  circuit  of  the  whole  world.*  A 
blind  circumambulator  of  the  globe  would 
indeed  be  a  novelty  of  the  most  striking  cha- 
racter, and  nodiing  but  die  unnecessary  and 
arbitrary  interference  of  the  Russian  govern- 
froiu  attempting  it.  This 


circumstance  Mr.  Holman  happily  notices,  in 
an  epigraph,  in  the  title-page,  from  the  Bo.ik 
of  Genesis :  '  The  man  who  is  the  lord  of  th<s 
land  spake  roughly  to  us,  and  took  us  for 
spies  of  die  country.' 

On  going  down  the  river,  Mr.  Holman 
took  the  helm,  and  stoered  so  well,  that  the 
captain  afterwards  jiennitted  him  to  steer  the 
vessel  in  a  breeze.  On  the  2nd  of  July,  our 
traveller  landed  at  KUimore,  where  the  houses 
arc' Urge  and  well  built,  but  the  streets  nar- 
row and  ill- paved.  As  the  vessel  sailed  again 
the  same  afternoon,  he  had  no  opportunity  of 
s  isitwg  the  ta-lle  of  Cronberg,  where  the  ill- 
fated  Matilda  was  imprisoned.  In  the  ac- 
count of  the  light-house,  on  the  island  of 
Daghoo,  at  t  ie  entrance  of  die  Gulf  of  Riga, 
we  have  die  following  singular  story  : — 

'There  is  a  passage  on  each  side  for  ship- 
ping, but  the  western  one  is  the  deepest  and 
largest.   Some  years  hack  the  proprietor  of 

this  isUnd,  Baroti  — i  ,  built  a  house  on  an 

elevated  situation,  crowning  it  with  an  octa- 
gonal tower,  in  which  large  mirrors  of  plate 
glass  were  disposed  to  reflect  the  light  so  as 
to  resemble  tne  light-house;  diis  room  he 
occasionally  caused  to  be  illuminated,  while 
the  proper  light-house  was  kept  in  darkness ; 
deluded  by  the  artifice,  many  vessels  were 
wrecked  on  the  coast,  with  the  loss  of  num- 
bers of  their  crews ;  the  cargoes  were  then 
seized  by  this  monster,  and  appropriated  to 
the  gratification  of  his  infamous  cupidity.  At 
lengtli  die  captain  of  a  vessel,  who  had  been 
a  sufferer  in  consequence,  ventured  to  wait 
upon  the  baron,  intending  to  upbraid  him 
with  his  treachery :  it  happened  that  a  per- 
son who  had  officiated  in  the  family  as  a 
tutor,  had  experienced  a  fit,  and  was  sup- 
posed to  have  died,  so  that  his  corpse  had 
been  Uid  out  in  one  of  the  apartments  of  the 
castle.  Into  this  room  the  baron  conducted 
his  victim,  and  there,  dreading  a  disclosure  of 
his  villanies,  murdered  him  with  an  axe. 
At  Uiis  juncture  the  supposed  corpse  reco- 
vered its  sensibilities,  and  witnessed  die 
cruel  scene,  but  had  the  prudence  to  coutinuo 
motiouless  until  the  inhuman  monster  had 
left  the  apartment,  when  be  availed  himself 
of  tiie  op|H>rtunily  to  escape  to  Riga,  and 
care  dial  information  which  terminated  in 
the  wretch's  perpetual  banishment  amid  llie 
savage  wilds  of  Siberia.' 

At  Cronstadt  the  ship  was  visited  by  the 
custom-house  officers,  who  are  descrdied  as  a 
set  of  mean  drunkards,  who  beg  every  article 
that  takes  their  fancy,  even  to  needles,  thread, 
or  children's  dolls.  From  Cronstadt  Mr. 
Holman  proceeded  in  the  steam-boat  to  St. 
Petcrsburgh,  where  he  engaged  an  intelligent 
Russian  boy,  who  understood  French,  as  his 
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4  It  is  peculiar  to  this  country,  that  no  on* 
thinks  of  addressing  his  superior  with  a  title 
rorrespondent  to  our  Mr.,  but  by  an  addition 
of  his  own  to  his  father's  Christian  name ; — 
for  instance,  my  father's  name  being  John, 
I  was  called  James,  the  son  of  John  ;  unless 
there  be  two  of  a  name,  the  surname  is  con- 
sidered, superfluous.' 

The  sympathy  of  others  and  the  inquisi- 
tive mind  of  Mr.  Holman  supply  hira  with 
that  information  which  others  obtain  by  ocu- 
lar investigation.  Our  traveller  was  invited 
to  the  consul-general's  table,  and  to  that  of 
our  ambassador ;  he  was  also  introduced  to 
the  English  club,  and  played  n  few  games  at 
liowls,  and  found  little  difference  between 
those  who  could  and  those  who  could  not 
see.  Every  person  has  heard  the  anecdote  of 
the  eccentric  Mr.  Harvest,  who  forgot  the  day 
on  which  he  was  to  be  married :  it  appears 
that  he  was  not  singular  in  this  respect.  At 
the  English  chaptl  at  St.  Petersburgh,— 

'  A  -wedding  party  had  assembled,  and 
were  waiting  for  the  clergyman,  when  the 
bridegroom,  whispering  to  the  bride  that  he  I 
wished  to  step  out  for  an  instant,  quitted  the 
church.  The  clcrgvmon  soon  made  his  ap- 
pearance, but  the  liridev'room  was  not  to  be 
found ;  and,  after  waiting  for  nearly  two 
hours,  the  party  were  obliged  to  return  to 
their  homes  without  the  ceremony  being  per- 
formed. It  proved  that  the  gentleman  had 
gone  out  with  the  view  of  asking  an  old  and 
particular  friend  to  be  father  to  his  bride ;  but, 
being  a  broker,  had  unfortunately,  instead  of 
entering  at  once  upon  the  subject  of  his  "visit, 
commenced  with  a  point  of  business,  which 
so  absorbed  him,  R9  to  entirely  put  the  more 
immediate  concern  out  of  his  head ;  so  that 
he  literally  forgot  his  bride  and  all  the  pro- 
mised happiness  he  had  been  *o  near  realiz- 
ing. The  ceremony  was,  however,  performed 
on  the  following  day,  to  the  surprise  of  many 
of  the  ladies,  who  declared  that,  after  such 
neglect,  they  would  have  rejected  such  a 
husband  in  Mo* 

Sir  James  Wylio,  the  emperor's  physician, 
and  his  Imperial  Highness  the  Grand  Duke 
Michael,  treated  Mr.  Holman  with  great 
kindness ;  the  latter  conducted  him  over  the 
artillery-school.  Mr.  H .  next  visited  the  first 
bouse  inhabited  in  St.  Petersburgh,  by  its 
founder,  Peter  the  Great : — 

'  This  interesting  hut,  still  in  good  pre- 
servation, is  built  of  larch -wood,  to  which  its 
great  durability  is  attributed  :  it  is,  however, 
protected  by  a  temporary  building.  It  com- 
prises only  three  small  rooms,  one  of  which 
was  the  monarch's  bed-chamber.  In  the 
comer  of  the  latter  was  a  priest's  cloak,  hang- 
ing on  a  peg,  an  imag£,  and  a  censer,  in- 
tended for  the  use  of  a  clergyman,  who  per- 
forms some  religious  ceremony  here  at  stated 
periods ;  such  is  the  veneration  in  which  this 
sacred  building  is  held  by  the  Rus- 
'  -  regard  it  as  the  germ  from  which 


their  magnificent  city  originated. 

•  There  is  also  a  boat  preserved  under  the 
same  temporary  roof,  which  was  built  by  this 
extraordinary  man :  it  is  a  kind  of  Dutch 
yawl,  clinker  built,  with  the  head  and  stem 
alike,  aud  is  now  in  a  very  decayed  state 

Our  traveller  was  splendidly 


by  the  celebrated  Cossack,  General  Yefre- 
moff.  The  dinner  commenced  with  corned 
beef,  followed  by  sturgeon,  and  then  by  soup, 
game,  &c.    He  says:— 

*  The  novelty  of  our  entertainment  was, 
however,  yet  to  come.  A  doaon  strapping 
Cossacks  now  entered  the  room,  and  began 
to  entertain  us  with  a  variety  of  their  national 
songs,  the  whole  singing  together,  but  each 
taking  separate  parts.  After  this  had  pro- 
ceeded for  a  time,  all  on  a  sudden,  tbey 
caught  up  one  of  our  party,  laid  him  out  on 
their  arms,  and  began  tossing  him  into  the 
air,  thus  making  him  dance  to  the  tune  of 
their  song;  this  was  repeated  in  succession 
with  each  individual,  and  considered  a  great 
compliment,  which  was  returned  by  a  present 
of  money.  It  was  practised  upon  the  general 
himself,  as  well  as  bis  visitors.  A  single 
individual  of  our  party  alone  escaped  this 
dance  in  the  air:  he  was  one  of  the  imperial 
chamberlains,  and  so  bulky  that  the  don 
amateurs  were  actually  shy  of  amusing  them- 
selvns  with  his  person.' 

Tossing  in  a  blanket  in  England  is  a  pu- 
nishment; in  Kussia  it  seems  to  be  a  com- 
pliment. Mr.  Holman  relates  some  interest- 
ing anecdotes  of  General  Yefremoff,  who  had 
risen  from  the  ranks : — 

•  During  the  retreat  of  the  French  army, 
hb  gallant  conduct  attracted  so  forcibly  the 
attention  of  Murat,  who  commanded  the 
French  cavalry,  that  he  sent  him  a  valuable 
watch,  accompanied  by  a  flag  of  truce,  with 
the  request  that  it  might  be  presented  to  the 
callant  officer  who  commanded  tht  Cossack 
troops,  as  a  mark  of  hb  esteem,  for  the  acti- 
vity and  bravery  he  had  so  often  witnessed. 
What  an  honourable  testimonial  to  receive 
from  an  enemy  I' 

Mr.  Holman  gives  not  otrly  an  interesting, 
but  a  good,  description  of  St.  Petersburgh,  its 
palaces,  churches,  literary  and  scientific  insti- 
tutions, he.  The  imperial  library  contains 
three  hundred  thousand  volumes,  of  which 
only  seven  thousand  are  in  the  Russian  lan- 
guage. This  library  b  thrown  open  to  the 
public  every  Tuesday.  Public  institutions 
are  the  hobby-horses  of  the  imperial  family, 
and  are  so  conducted  as  to  reflect  the  highest 
credit  on  their  respective  patrons: — 

'  An  instance  of  the  truth  of  this  rsmark  b 
met  with  in  the  Foundling  Hospital,  under 
the  immediate  protection  of  the  dowager 
empress,  the  extent  of  which  b  such,  that  no 
less  than  three  thousand  five  hundred  orphans 
are  annually  admitted.  Only,  however,  five 
hundred  of  these  are  accommodated  in  the 
house,  the  remainder  being  sent  into  the 
country. 

'The  little  pensioners  are  immediately 
placed  in  charge  of  a  number  of  nurses,  kept 
m  the  house  on  purpose,  from  whom,  as  they 
increase  in  age,  they  are  progressively  trans- 
ferred through  the  different  departments  of 
the  establishment,  appropriately  constituted 
for  their  reception. 

'The  system  observed,  is  intended  to  en- 
courage industry,  and  with  thb  view  a  rou- 
tine of  active  employment,  accordant  with 
the  age  of  the  individual,  b  provided,  so  as 
to  remind  one  forcibly  of  the  three  first  of 
's 


'  A  certain  number  of  the  girls  receive 
accomplished  educations,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  sent  out  as  governesses,  including  the 
French  and  German  languages,  music,  dan- 
cing, Ike. ;  and  are  occasionally  married  from 
the  institution,  in  which  case  they  receive  a 
small  portion  from  the  empress.  Many  of 
the  boys,  also,  are  taught  various  languages, 
mathematics,  Sec. ;  while  others  arc  educated 
in  the  mysteries  of  different  trades,  according 
to  their  abilities  or  genius.  It  b  from  this 
source  that  the  theatres  arc  | 
plied  with  their  performers. 

'  There  is  no  distinction  of  religion  ob- 
served, except  that,  if  a  child  has  not  previ- 
ously been  christened,  it  is  brought  up  m  to* 
Greek  church.  Every  child  b  vaccinated  a» 
soon  as  admitted.' 

Among  the  amusements  of  the 
of  St.  Petersburgh,  are  summer,  < 
winter,  ice  hilto  : — 

*  The  summer  hill  consists  of  an  inclined 
wooden  plane,  along  the  grooves  of  which 
you  are  launched  forward  from  an  eminence, 
tn  a  car  just  large  enough  to  hold  two  person*, 
with  their  feet  projecting  on  cither  side;  the 
impetus  which  is  acquired  in  the  descent  li 
sufficient  to  carry  you  forward  for  a  consider- 
all  e  distance  after  reaching  the  level.  I 
ventured  into  the  car,  and  found  the  sensation 
produced  by  no  means  disagreeable. 

'  The  ice  hilb,  used  in  winter,  are  con- 
structed upon  similar  principles.  A  woodoi 
frame  is  first  erected,  and  floored  with  slab 
of  ice,  in  the  manner  of  a  pavement ;  water  is 
then  poured  over  it,  in  order  that,  when  fro- 
ten,  it  may  fill  up  the  interstices,  and  give  a 
smooth  surface.' 

'  There  b  a  house  oT  entertainment  on  the 
Peterbof  road,  about  five  versts  from  the  city, 
named  Krasnoi-Coback,  or  the  red  house,  to 
which  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  resort,under 
the  pretext  of  eating  a  peculiar  kind  of  pan- 
cake, named  tragic,  which  b  in  the  form  of 
an  oblong  square,  made  in  a  mould,  and  it 
extremely  light  and  agreeable  in  its  flavour. 
This  house  has  an  exclusive  privilege  of  sell- 
ing liquors  duty  free,  which  was  conferred 
upon  it  by  Peter  the  Great,  in  conscqueiK? 
of  hb  being  in  the  habit  of  refreshing  himself 
there  when  on  hb  way  to  and  from  Cronstadt. 
The  Empress  Catharine  II.  also  passed  the 
night  here,  on  her  way  to  Peterhof,  after  as- 
suming the  reins  of  government  on  the  im- 

Krison merit  of  her  husband.  The  origiii^ 
erase  is  yet  standing ;  the  business,  however, 
b  conducted  in  a  more  modem  building,  im- 
mediately adjoiningto  it.' 

The  police  of  St  Petersburgh  is  very  strict, 
and  the  officers  assume  various  disguises  :— 
'  The  police  regulations  for  preserving  tb« 
public  peace,  and  keeping  order  in  the 
streets,  are  very  strict,  and  some  of  then)  not 
a  little  peculiar:  for  instance,  both  thesrlf- 
pleasing  art  of  whistling,  as  well  as  indul- 
gence in  smoking,  are  interdicted.  A  friend 
of  mine  one  day  received  a  check  as  he  was 
amusing  himself  in  the  former  way  during  hii 
walk.  How  annoying  such  regulations  must 
be  to  bakers'  boys  and  German*,— the  6*mer 
might,  in  consequence,  be  compelled  to  think, 
the  latter  prevented  from  doing  so. 

'The  following  occurrence,  witnessed  one 
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day  in  the  street  by  a  friend  of  mine,  serves 
l>  instance  the  dread  entertained  by  the  lower 
divses  of  setting  under  the  power  of  the 
police.  As  he  was  passing  the  Isaac  Bridge, 
■  droshka  suddenly  stopped  before  him,  when 
the  driver  leaped  down,  and,  with  every 
svnrptom  of  consternation,  took  his  passen- 
ger from  off  the  seat  of  the  vehicle,  and  laid 
bin  on  the  road ;  he  then  hastily  remounted 
his  box,  and  drove  away  with  all  possible 
•peed  Tbe  passenger  had  been  seized  with  a 
©.when,  thinking  he  might  die,  the  affrighted, 
hot  prudent,  Russian  took  this  method  of 
setting  rid  of  him,  in  order  to  avoid  the  trou- 
ble and  expense  the  police  would  have  im- 
posed upon  him, 
tbe  dead  body.' 

'Among  other  regulations  for  the 
meat  of  this  city,  those  intended  for  its  pro- 
i/jcbon  from  fire  seem  particularly  deserving 

«  With  a  view  of  affording  the  most  imme- 
and  effectual  assistance,  the  city  is 


>  twelve  districts,  in  each  of  which 
mi  lofty  tower,  where  watchmen  are  stationed 
ruzht  and  day,  to  detect  the  first  symptom  of 
fire,  which  is  then  notified  to  the  whole,  by  a 
nsnal  indicative  of  the  quarter  in  which  it 
hat  taken  place ;  this  signal  is  made  by  a  flag 
u>  the  day-time,  and  by  means  of  lanterns  at 
fnrtt,  and  is  immediately  repeated  by  all  the 
other  quarters. 

•At  every  station,  engines  with  excellent 
Wscs,  ready  harnessed,  are  prepared  to 
hasten,  at  a  moment's  notice,  to  the  point  of 
alarm;  and,  in  order  to  insure  the  greatest 
promptitude,  the  firemen  are  punishable  if 
they  do  not  reach  Jhe  spot  within  twenty 
rmnates,  however  distant  its  situation  may 
be. 

'Ia  order  to  render  the  firemen  more  ex- 
pen  in  their  assistance  to  the  unfortunate 
mautes  of  the  burning  house,  they  are  regu- 
liriy  trained  in  a  verv  singular  exercise.  A 
Wry  pole,  with  a  platform  near  its  top,  is 
'waedatthe  height  of  about  the  fourth  floor 
of  a  large  house,  and  ascended  by  means  of 
'i.den:  the  firemen  are  practised  in  det- 
widmg  from  this  platform  with  the  assistance 
of  plain  ropes  and  rope  ladders.  The  most 
angular  part  of  the  exercise  is,  that  they  are 
required  to  precipitate  themselves  from  the 
phtfonn ;  every  precaution,  however,  being 
tiien  to  prevent  injury,  as  by  placing  beneath 
1  sail-cloth  suspended"  by  poles,  with  feather- 
beds,  bay,  straw,  and  soft  substances  under  it. 
Even  the  officers 


„  gives  an  account  of  the  „ 
'^society  in  St.  Petersburg!!,  with  the  bap- 
tnmal,  nurriay?,  and  funeral  customs : — 

'This custom  of  making  bridal  presents  is 
certainly  not  peculiar  to  the  Russians ;  but, 
Perhaps,  there  is  no  part  of  the  world  where 
it  is  carried  to  a  greater  extent.  Amongst  the 
neb  nobility,  immense  sums  are  often  thus 
expended.  When  the  Countess  Strogonoff 
aarried  Prince  Galitzin,  about  two  years 
'inee,  the  picture-gallery  of  her  father's  palace 
w  sad  to  have  been  crowded  with  articles 
so  as  to  have  re- 


silver  dressing  table,  basin,  and  ewer,  with 
ft  profusion  of  perfumeries  and  other  mafrrirl 
for  the  toilet ;  and  of  shows  alone,  there  were 
no  less  than  five  hundred  pairs  —the  wl.ole 
reputed  to  have  cost  half  a  million  of  roubloi. 

'  I  may  here  take  the  opportunity  of  re- 
marking, that  marriage  in  Russia  gives  the 
husband  no  control  over  his  wife's  property: 
at  her  death,  she  can  dispose  of  it  as  she 
pleases.  Nor  does  this  merely  affect  her  own 
inheritance;  her  husband  can  thus  vert  in 
her  any  part,  or  the  whole,  of  his  own  pro- 
perty' and  cheat  his  creditors  with  impunity.' 

The  funeral  ceremony  in  Russia  is  very 
imposing  :— 

For  some  days  after  death,  the  body  is 
posed  in  state  in  the  chief  apartment  of  the 
surrounded  by  all  the  paraphernalia 
adapted  for  the  occasion.  A  train  ot  servants, 
in  deep  mourning,  usher  you  through  suites 
of  apartments  hung  with  funeral  livery,  and 
lighted  by  wax  candles.  At  length  you 
reach  the  apartment  where  the  body  lies, 
extended  on  the  state  bed,  in  a  splendid 
coffin,  covered  with  crimson  velvet  ;  the 
escutcheon  placed  at  the  foot,  and  a  superbly 
decorated  canopy  at  the  head  of  the  bed  ;  the 
whole  bed,  as  well  as  various  parts  of  the 
walls  of  the  room,  which  are  hung  with  black 
drapery,  are  illuminated  with  immense  wax 
flambeaux,  while  a  number  of  priests  are  in 
attendance,  who  offer  up  constant  prayers  for 
the  soul  of  the  deceased. 

4  The  corpse  itself  is  attired  in  its  best  cloth- 
ing, or  in  an  expensive  substitute  for  it ;  or, 
if  the  individual  held  any  situation  under  go- 
vernment, in  his  appropriate  uniform.  This 
custom  led  to  a  singular  occurrence  on  the 
decease  of  the  late  General  Alabief.  After 
his  interment,  a  bill  of  thirty  thousand  rou- 
bles was  missing ;  suspicion  fell  upon  his 
secretary,  who  was  threatened  with  a  prosecu- 
tion, unless  it  was  reproduced.  Unable  to 
account  for  the  deficiency,  the  idea  at  length 
occurred  to  him,  that  the  paper  might  have 
been  buried  with  his  master ;  the  coffin  was 
opened,  and  the  bill  found  safe  in  the  gene- 
ral's pocket  I 

'  On  the  day  of  the  funeral,  the  streets 
through  which  it  passes  are  strewed  with 
cypress-leaves.  The  coffin,  with  its  lid  on, 
but  as  yet  unsecured,  is  placed  on  a  rich  car, 
with  the  canopy  before  mentioned  over  it, 
supported  by  six  wooden  pillars,  and  carried 
by  men  in  deep  mourning.  The  procession 
now  marches  slowly  towards  the  church,  pre- 
ceded by  numerous  choristers,  who  chant,  as 
it  advances,  the  most  affecting  and  solemn 
dirges.  Succeeding  to  these  come  an  im- 
mense number  of  priests  attired  in  their 
clerical  robes.  Behind  the  car,  the  relatives 
of  tbe  deceased  follow,  with  thoir  heads  un- 
covered :  such  as  are  military  men,  in  ftill  uni- 
form ;  or,  if  they  hold  situations  at  court,  in 
their  richest  court-dresses.  I-adies  frequently 
join  in  the  procession,  some  on  foot,  others 
in  carriages ;  and  the  carriages  of  the  rela- 
tives bring  up  the  rear. 

*  Having  entered  the  church,  the  coffin  is 
placed  on  a  bier,  with  the  canopy  over  it ; 
the  lid  is  removed,  and  the  relatives  and  at- 
on  each  side.  Tlie 
ponied  by  the 


most  solemn  vocal  and  instrumental  music  ; 
this  p  > rt  of  the  ceremony  continuing  for  not 
li'ss  than  two  hours.  At  its  conclusion,  the 
father  confessor  of  the  deceased  reads  aloud 
the  contents  of  a  scroll  of  paper,  consisting  of 
a  pardon  for  bis  sins,  and  which  is  then, 
together  with  a  piece  of  money,  placed  in  trie 
hand  of  the  departed  Christian.  These  tu.iy 
be  considered  as  his  passport*  into  the  oilier 


*  The  mourners  and  other  attendants  now, 
one  by  one,  take  their  final  leave  of  their  de- 
parted relative  and  friend,  by  embracing  his 
corpse;  the  lid  is  then  secured, and  the  coiF.n 
once  more  placed  on  the  car,  for  the  purp>  ■>.(> 
of  being  conveyed  to  its  last  earthly  habita- 
tion— the  family  vault.  The  company  now 
enter  their  carriages,  and  return  to  the  boose 
of  the  deceased,  where  a  splendid  cuterta;.*.- 
ment  is  provided  for  them. 

4  It  wfll  readily  be  conceived  that  the  ex- 
penses attending  such  a  funeral  must  be  very 
considerable.  In  the  instance  of  Prince 
Plata -Z.iuboff,  who  was  lately  buried  nt 
the  Strelna  monastery,  they  are  said  to  have 
amounted  to  nearly  a  hundred  thousand 
roubles ;  and  the  canopy  used  at  the  death 
of  Madame  Narishkui  alone  cost  six  thousand 
roubles. 

*  It  is  customary  in  Russia,  on  the  anni- 
versaries of  the  death  of  any  respected  rela- 
tive, to  make  a  solemn  visit  to  his  tomb." 

(Jkhttmtimni) 

()r if  iift ;  or,  Rrmarks  on  tke  Origin  of  $t*ut  - 
rul  Empires,  States,  and  Cities.  By  the 
Right  Hon.  Sir  W.Dbvmmokd.  2  vols. 
8vo.  pp.  o»3.  Loudon,  1824  and  1825. 
Baldwin. 

Ranr.LT,  indeed,  have  we  met  with  a  work 
displaying  so  much  erudition  aatheOnxnn.'s. 
The  author  is  a  gentleman  who  takes  nothing 
on  trust  that  can  be  elucidated  by  investiga- 
tion ,  be  U  one  of  those  ardent  inquirers  who 
« will  find 

Where  truth  is  hid,  though  it  were  bid  indeed 
Within  the  centre.' 

Every  one  who  reads  his  book  and  makes  a 
candid  estimate  of  it,  must  be  convinced  that 
Sir  William  Drummond,  in  his  inquiries,  is 
more  anxious  to  seek  a  confirmation  of  exist- 
ing opinions  than  arguments  in  favour  of 
scepticism  ;  at  least,  such  is  our  opinion,  as 
far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  work  tafore  us, 
which  does  not  contain  anything  that  ovpht 
to  give  offence  to  the  strictest  theologian, 
though  we  doubt  not  some,  who  pin  their 
faith  on  the  sleeves  of  others,  may  affect  to 
quarrel  with  it.  There  is,  as  Sir  William 
Drummond  weH  observes,  'a  mental  plea- 
sure, which,  though  few  avow,  yet  many  feel, 
in  contemplating  remote  events  obscurely 
known,  embellished  by  fancy  and  amplified 
by  exaggeration.'  A  lady,  whose  acquaint- 
ance with  high  life  was  superior  to  her  scrip- 
tural knowledge,  is  said  to  have  lveen  quite 
delighted  with  the  Old  Testament,  until  she 
learned  it  was  not  a  work  of  fiction ;  ami  there 
are,  no  doubt,  many  persons  who  scarct  ly 
desire  to  know  the  truth  where  fiction  is 


pleading  ;  but,  as  trut^  nrast  ultimately 
triumph,  the  sooner  we  disco v .;  it  the  better. 
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Sir  W.  Drummood  divides  bis  work  into 
four  books :  the  first  three  treat  severally  of 
the  origin  of  the  Babylonian  and  Assyrian 
empires,  and  the  empire  of  Iran ;  the  fourth 
book  is  devoted  to  Egypt.  In  the  course  of 
the  author's  investigation,  nothing  perhaps  is 
more  remarkable  than  the  way  in  which  he 
strips  many  nations  of  their  extravagant 
claims  to  remote  antiquity,  which  he  does 
very  satisfactorily.  It  is,  however,  the  case 
with  the  Origincs,  as  with  some  other  works, 
that  no  extract,  or  even  analysis,  however  ju- 
diciously executed,  will  either  do  justice  to 
the  author,  or  afford  a  fair  criterion  by  which 
the  reader  may  judge  of  the  work.  In  this 
respect,  we  find  ourselves  as  much  at  a  loss 
in  noticing  the  volumes  before  us,  as  we 
should  do  in  reviewing  a  work  whose  prin- 
cifval  merit  rested  on  its  graphic  excellence. 
These  difficulties  shall  not  deter  us  from  of- 
fering a  few  extracts  and  remarks ;  no  com- 
ment, however,  can  do  justice  to  the  patient 
investigation,  industrious  research,  deep 
knowledge,  and  acuteness,  which  the  author 
displays  in  his  truly  valuable  enquiries. 
Cobbelt  complains  of  the  sire  of  London  (but 
of  what  has  he  not  complained),  and  calls  it 
-the 'wen;'  although  it  appears  that  Babylon 
was  much  larger,  according  to  the  account  of 
Sir  W.  Drumroond,  who  is  not  apt  to  err  in 
his  statements.    He  says : — 

'  The  walls  of  Babylon  formed  a  square ; 
and  each  side  of  this  square,  if  we  follow  Ile- 
Todotus,  was  120  (short  J  ttattia,  or  seven  miles 
and  a  half  in  length.  According  to  Diodo- 
rus  Sicului,  a  vacant  space  of  two  pletkra  was 
left  between  the  walls  and  the  city,  and  we 
may  therefore  reckon  the  distance  between 
them  at  240  feet  Consequently,  each  side 
of  the  square,  formed  by  the  city  itself,  ex- 
tended seven  English  miles,  three  furlongs, 
and  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet ;  and  this  was 
also  the  length  of  each  of 'the  fifty  streets,  of 
which  one  half  crossed  the  other  at  right  an- 


righti 

and  divided  the  city  into  625  squares, 
which  were  laid  out  hi  gardens.  To  this  ge- 
neral plan  of  Babylon  we  must  make  some 
exceptions,  and  allow  for  the  space  occupied 
by  the  Euphrates,  as  well  as  for  the  enclo- 
sures, in  which  the  temple  of  Bel  us,  die 
hanging-gardens,  and  the  royal  palaces,  were 
situated.  The  river,  according  to  Strabo,  was 
one  i/adium  in  breadth ;  and  this  ttadium  I 
should  suppose  to  have  liecn  that  of  435 
English  feet,  equal  to  the  34th  part  of  a  pura- 
tanga,  because  Mr.  Hich  states  the  breadth  of 
the  Euphrates  at  Helle  to  be  450  feet;  and 
"this  roust  have  been  very  near  the  part  of  the 
river  indicated  by  Strabo.  It  is  indeed  said 
by  Diodorus  Siculus,  that  tlie  length  of  the 
bridge  over  the  narrowest  part  of  the  river 
amounted  to  five  Hadia;  but  this  bridge  was 
probably  constructed  on  account  of  the  an- 
nual inundations,  before  the  channel  of  the 
Euphrates  was  confined  by  walla  of  brick, 
ana  before  the  superabundant  waters  were 
conveyed  away  by  innumerable  canals.  Each 
side  of  the  square  enclosure,  in  which  the 
western  palace  stood,  U  said,  by  Diodorus,  to 
have  been  fifteen  stadia  in  length ;  and  as 
both  this  historian  and  Strabo,  when  they 
speak  of  measures  of  distance  at  Babylon, 
'  to  have  reckoned  by  the  stadium  of  435 


feet,  or  the  34th  part  of  a  parasanga,  each 
side  of  the  exterior  wall  would  measure  near- 
ly a  mile  and  a  quarter.  But,  with  all  these 
deductions,  the  capital  of  Chaldea  must  have 
contained  many  more  houses  than  London, 
winch  is  the  largest  city  of  modern  Europe ; 
and,  as  Herodotus  mentions  that  the  houses 
were  generally  three  or  four  stories  high,  we 
must  suppo.se  the  existence  of  an  immense 
population,  which  had  grown  to  its  height  af- 
ter the  lapse  of  many  ages,  and  which  em- 
ployed the  industry  and  consumed  the  pro- 
duce of  many  provinces/ 

Sir  William  Urummond,  in  treating  on  the 
budding  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  brings  much 
reasoning  to  show  that  this  impious  attempt 
could  not  have  been  made  within  a  century 
after  the  deluge,  but  in  the  time  of  Abram ; 
and  that  the  site  of  the  tower  was  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ur.  The  desolation  occa- 
sioned by  the  flood,  the  long  time  that  must 
have  elapsed  before  the  world  was  sufficient- 
ly settled,  or  even  populous  enough,  for  such 
an  attempt,  the  improbability  that  Noah  would 
sanction  an  undertaking  as  impious  as  it  was 
foolish,  and  the  want  of  all  allusion  to  the  de- 
luge by  those  who  built  the  tower  of  Babel, 
arc  so  many  proofs  that  it  could  not  have  been 
within  a  century  after  the  flood.  Our  author 
says: — 

'  Fifty  years  after  the  flood,  the  world  must 
have  been  a  mighty  wilderness — the  plains 
full  of  marshes,  and  the  hills  covered  with  fo- 
rests. Noach  may  have  cleared  a  few  fields, 
where  he  planted  his  vines  ;  his  sons  may 
have  done  the  same ;  but  the  progress  of  cul- 
tivation must  have  been  gradual ;  and,  under 
such  circumstances,  the  increase  of  population 
must  Imve  been  slow.  It  is  then  rather  diffi- 
cult to  believe,  upon  the  authority  of  chrono- 
logers  and  commentators,  for  the  Hible  says 
no  such  thing,  that,  about  one  century  after 
the  flood,  the  descendants  of  Noach  not  only 
built  the  cities  of  Erech,  Accad,  Calneh,  Ni- 
neveh, Rehoboth,  Calab,  and  the  great  city 
of  Resen ;  but  began  to  construct  a  tower  of 
such  vast  dimensions,  that  they  proposed  it 
should  reach  to  heaven.  The  sacred  histo- 
rian tells  us,  that  the  descendants  of  Noach 
built  all  these  cities,  and  that  Babel  was  the 
beginning  of  Nimrod's  kingdom ;  but  he  as- 
signs no  date  to  the  foundation  either  of  the 
kingdom  or  of  the  cities.' 

We  shall  not  follow  our  ingenious  author 
through  his  erudite  investigations,  for,  to  some 
of  our  readers,  the  subject  would  not  be  suffi- 
ciently attractive;  to  those,  however,  who 
are  fond  of  biblical  and  antiquarian  inquiries, 
we  strongly  recommend  the  Origines,  and 
shall  conclude  with  an  extract  from  the  au- 
thor's remarks  on  the  sciences  of 
and 

tians : — 

'Whether  the  Egyptians  or  the  Greeks 
were  the  first  who  dissected  human  .bodies, 
and  could  consequently  first  claim  an  ac- 
quaintance with  anatomy,  is  a  question  which 
has,  I  believe,  been  generally  decided  in  fa- 
vour of  the  latter.  The.  justice  of  this  decision, 
however,  appears  to  me  to  be  very  doubtful. 
The  priests,  who  pretended  to  be  descended 
from  iEsculapius,  and  were  thence  called 
the 


i 


ans  among  the  Greeks ;  and  for  many  ages, 
and  long  after  the  establishment  of  regular, 
medical  schools,  their  success  continued  un- 
diminished. Of  the  ignorance  of  these  quacks 
and  impostors  abundance  of  proofs  may  be 
found  in  the  writings  of  Pausanias,  Plutarch, 
Philostratus,  and  Aristides ;  and  since  their 
defective  knowledge  was  so  apparent  in  later 
times,  it  would  be  idle  to  suppose  that  they 
possessed  more  skill  in  remoter  ages.  The 
first  regular  school  of  medicine  in  Europe 
was  established  by  Pythagoras,  at  Crotona. 
Alcraa-on,  who,  by  the  dissection  of  animals, 
brought  comparative  anatomy  to  die  aid  of 
his  science ;  and  Dcmocides,  the  celebrated 
hysician  of  Darius,  were  both  of  this  school, 
he  yet  more  celebrated  school  of  Cos  was 
founded  by  Hippocrates,  who,  according  to 
Celsus,  was  instructed  by  Democritus  in  the 
medical  art.  How  far,  Uien,  the  knowledge 
of  the  two  founders  of  these  two  schools  might 
have  been  derived  from  the  Egyptians,  I 
leave  to  be  considered  by  those  who  reflect 
on  the  many  years  passed  both  by  Pythago- 
ras and  Democritus,  in  Egypt.  One  thing, 
however,  is  certain.  No  human  bodies  had 
ever  been  dissected  by  any  Greek  physician, 
so  late  as  the  time  of  Aristotle,  since  that 
philosopher  (Hist  Animal.  L  1.  c.  16.)  ad- 
raits,  that  the  internal  structure  of  the  hu- 
man frame  was  chiefly  known  by  the  aid  of 
comparative  anatomy.  Herophilus  and  Era- 
sistratus  were  the  first  Greek  anatomists  who 
dissected  human  boOvs;  and  these  physi- 
cians were  both  well  advanced  in  life  before 
they  commenced  their  anatomical  studies  at 
Alexandria,  under  the  reign  of  Ptolomy  Sc- 
tcr.  But  this  prince  would  have  hardly  per- 
mitted the  introduction  of  such  a  custom,  had 
it  been  as  repugnant  to  the  feelings  ofhisnew 
subjects,  as  it  was  to  Uiose  of  the  Greeks. 
May  we  not  thence  argue,  that  the  Egy  ptians 
had  no  prejudices  on  this  subject  ?  May  we 
not  even  suspect,  that  the  dissection  of  human 
bodies  had  been  practised  in  Egypt  before 
the  time  of  Ptolemy  Soter? 

'  It  has,  however,  been  argued,  that  the 
customs  of  the  Egyptians  were  as  hostile  to 
the  practice  of  anatomy  as  those  of  the  Greeks. 
In  a  country  where  die  bodies  of  the  dead 
were  embalmed  with  so  much  religious  care, 
the  practice  of  dissecting  them,  it  is  observed, 
could  hardly  have  been  permitted.  Even  the 
embnlmer  who  was  employed  to  open  the 
body  of  the  deceased  was,  if  we  believe  Dio- 
dorus Siculus,  considered  with  abhorrence, 
and  was  compelled  to  fly  for  his  life,  after 
having  performed  an  operation  enjoined  by 
the  laws  and  sanctioned  by  the  religion  of  the 
country. 

'To  this  last  statement  I  am  not  inclined 
to  give  much  credit  The  embalmcr,  accord- 
ing to  Porphyry,  proceeded  in  his  business 
without  molestation,  opened  the  body  of  the 
defunct,  took  out  the  entrails,  placed  them  in 
a  chest,  and,  after  having  offered  a  prayer  to 
the  sun,  threw  the  chest  into  the  Nile.  Dio- 
dorus says,  that  the  embalmer  was  assailed 
with  stones,  as  he  fled  from  lite  house  where 
he  had  jierformel  his  duty.  The  practice  of 
embalming  could  scarcely  have  existed  for 
many  ages  in  a  country  where  it  wa«  the  cus- 
tom to  stone  the  embalmer. 
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4  The  Egyptians  were  in  the  habit  of  plac- 
we  tead  bodies  m  the  catacombs  made  to  re- 
nte them  ia  the  caverns  on  the  western  side 
<i  the  Nile ;  and  the  Greek  muthtn,  with  re- 
gard to  Charon  and  the  passage  of  the  Styx, 
has  been  thence  ingeniously  explained  by 
Diodorus.  Some  writers  have  contended, 
ire  taken  to  p reserve  the  iriuTntni^^ 
i  in  the  soul's  return  to  ra- 
bbit its  material  mould,  that  the  dissecVon 
ef  liomtu  bodies  could  never  have  been  al- 
lowed by  the  laws,  nor  reconciled  to  the  reli- 
gious notions  of  die  Egyptians.  It  n,  how- 
tjTtr,  quite  clear,  from  the  evidence  of  Dic- 
doras  himself,  that  many  dead  bodies  were 
at*er  placed  in  the  catacombs;  and  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  believe,  as  that  historian 
«w,  that  they 
*e  waHs  m  the 


placed  upright  against 
i  of  those  who  ought  to 


bodies  were  oc- 
to  die  operation  of  the 
dasecting-kriife  ? 

'  There  existed  no  law,  as  far  as  I  know, 
winch  prohibited  the  practice  of  dissection  in 
Etypt.  On  the  contrary,  this  practice  is  said 
*>  Siave  been  encouraged,  not  only  by  the  au- 
tsontj,  but  by  the  esample  of  the  kings. 
Tta  fact  is  distinctly  stated  by  Pliny  (L- 19;. 
■  is  in  vain,  that  M.  Goguet  would  have 
*ese  Lags  to  have  been  the  Ptolemies.  No 
we  ever  heard  of  any  of  the  Ptolemies  hold- 
is?  the  dissecting-knife  ;  and  Pliny  clearly 
t  timstes  that  the  kings  of  whom  he  speaks 
n*i  themselves  dissected  dead  bodies  for  ana- 
tomical purposes.  We  have  already  seen, 
that  two  Pharaohs,  Nechepsus  and  Athothis, 
•ere  medical  practitioners  ;  and  that  the  lat- 
ter, as  Manetho  affirms,  wrote  books  on  ana- 
tomy. -  . 

'  Upon  the  whole,  then,  I  am  inclined  to 
tUL  that  Herophilus  and  Erasistr 
famd  or  revived  the  practice  of 
dead  bodies  in  " 

•There  is 
Mi  attention.  The 
t>  Homer  has  often  excited  the  admiration  of 
w  readers.  In  fact,  this  great  poet  seems  to 
"*t  known  more  of  anatomy  than  many  of 
the  most  famous  physicians  who  flourished 
^aal  centuries  after  his  time.  An  idea 
BaJ  be  formed  of  the  gross  ignorance  of  the 
physicians  of  Greece  before  Herophilus, 
*hen  it  is  recollected  that  he  was  the  first 
»sxmg  them  who  traced  the  nerves  to  the 
bain  and  medulla  ;  and  that  even  he  kne* 
w  little  of  the  internal  si 

tthe 


D. 


Fairy  Favours,  r.nd  other  Tain.  By  E.  F.  I 
small  8vo.  pp.  2-*»G.  London,  1325.  Cole. 
Tins  is  an  interesting  little  book  for  youth, 
consisting  of  some  dozen  tales  of  a  mixed 
character,  fraught  with  good  sense  and  writ- 
ten in  a  plain  unaffected  style.  They  incul- 
cate good  morals,  may  with'safety  be  put  into 
— 1  therefore  ~ 


M.  Goguet  accounts  for  Homer's  know, 
•edes  of  anatomy,  by  supposing  the  dissection 
of  haman  bodies  to  have  been  practised  by 
a*  physicians  of  his  time  in  Asia  Minor. 
Hut  the  learned  president  might  have  made 
Be  same  supposition  with  regard  to  the  phy- 
•waas  of  Egypt  He  m ;ght  have  recollected 
fat  Homer,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus, 
■^d  not  only  visited  Egypt,  but  bad  been  ini- 
t«ed  into  the  sacred  mysteries  in  that  coun- 


Bt  might  also  have  remembered  that 
*e  poet  celebrates  die  medical  skill  of  the 
"  b  silent  with  regard  to  that 


they  do  not  like  to 


attention  of  heads  of  families.  We  shall  se- 
lect an  example  or  two : — 

'  Tht  Beetle  and  the  Spider.— "How  hard 
it  is,"  said  a  young  beetle  to  his  mother, 
"  that  we  should  be  obliged  to  lead  such  a 
dismal  life,  always  creeping  about  in  holes 
and  comers,  whilst  other  creatures  are  enjoy- 
ing their  liberty  in  open  sunshine.  Why 
need  we  hide  ourselves?  Have  we  not  a 
right,  as  well  as  others,  to  a  place  in  the 
world!" 

*  "Certainly,  my  child,"  replied  his  mo- 
ther, "  and  we  have  a  place  in  it ;  but  it  is 
neither  pleasant  nor  safe  for  us  to  be  much 
abroad  tn  the  open  day.-' 

4  "  Why  is  it  not  safe  ?"  said  the  young 
one. 

4 44  Because,  although  very  harmless  in  our 
nature,  we  are  unfortunately,  to  the  ignorant 
part  of  mankind,  disagreeable  in  our  appear- 
ance ;  and,  notwithstanding  there  is  room 
enough  for  all,  yet  many  are  so  cruel  as  to 
deprive  us  of  lite, 
look  at  us." 

4  "  How  is  that  possible !"  said  the  young 
insect.  Surely  they  cannot  think  us  ugly ; 
our  form  is  neatness  itself,  and  what  can  he 
more  beautiful  than  our  bright  shining  coat  of 
purple  and  black  ?" 

4 "  It  is  all  very  true,"  observed  the  mo- 
ther, "  but  those  Who  have  not  eyes  to  see  our 
beauty,  think  us  ill-looking  :  however,  it  is 
of  little  consequence,  for  our  inclinations  are 
so  well  suited  for  our  security,  that  we  never 
care  to  fly  about  till  late  in  the  evening,  or  in 
the  twilight,  of  a  fine  summer's  night,  when 
we  can  enjoy  ourselves  without  fear  of  mo- 
lestation. Nor  can  I  imagine  how  you  came 
to  differ  so  much  from  the  rest  of  your  spe- 
cies, as  to  wish  to  be  gadding  abroad  at  any 
other  time." 

' 44 1  should  not  have  thought  about  it," 
replied  the  little  lieetle,  44  if  1  had  not  seen 
that  monster,  the  Spider,  so  frightful,  and  so 
wicked  in  his  nature,  in  a  situation  the  most 
conspicuous,  making  the  fairest  flowers  in  the 
garden  support  his  mischief,  and  daily  de- 
stroying numbers  of  innocent  insects.  Is  it 
not  provoking  to  see  this  sanguinary  wretch 
earning  ou  hi*  trade  in  the  face  of  day,  and 
in  the  sight  of  every  one,  whilst  I  forsooth 
dare  not  show  myself?" 

• "  Before  you  complain,  recollect,  my 
child,  that  the  station  he  occupies  is  as  free 
for  you  as  for  him,  if  you  choose  to  expose 
yourself  to  the  same  danger;  for,  depend 
upon  it,  he  will  not  remain  there  long  in 
safety." 

4  Here  the  conversation  ended— the  old 
Beetle  travelled  on  to  her  retreat,  and  the 
young  one  stayed  to  watch  the  motions  of  the 
pider. 

'  When  he  returned  home  he  gave  his  mo- 
ther an  account  of  the  number  of  flios  tha  I 

1 


4  44  It  is  a  sad  thing,"  said  she,  "  to  see  tha 
evils  which  we  cannot  prevent ;  but  it  is  of 
no  use  to  spend  all  our  time  in  watching  and 
grieving  over  them." 

4  The  next  day  the  young  Beetle  was  again 
at  his  post,  and  upon  his  return  observed  to 
his  mother,  that  he  was  more  convinced  than 
ever,  how  foolish  it  was  to  dream  away  tiieir 
lives  in  a  dark  hole.  44  The  Spider  is  still 
undisturbed,  and  likely  to  remain  so :  he  has 
spread  another  web,  twice  as  large  as  the  one 
he  made  yesterday,  and  swung  it  right  across 
the  gravel  walk ;  and  there  he  sits  in  the 
middle  of  it,  and  I  dare  say  thinks  himself 
the  king  of  the  garden.  VV  hy  should  not  I 
endeavour  to  take  a  station  equally  high  ?  I 
can  climb  the  rose-tree  close  by,  and  that, 
you  know,  will  be  above  him." 

' 44  Wait  till  the  morrow,"  said  the  mother; 
44  We  shall  see  if  his  pride  will  not  have  a 
foil." 

4  44  Ah,  mother,"  said  the  young  one, 44  you 
have  prophesied  that  so  often ;  but,  as  you 
say,  we  shall  see." 

'  The  next  day,  while  on  their  way,  the 
young  one  described  tlte  beauty  of  tho  place, 
and  the  pleasantness  of  the  situation. 

4  44  And  surely,"  observed  the  little  insect, 
44  while  such  a  tyrant  remains  in  security, 
there  can  be  no  danger  for  such  harmless 
creatures  as  wc  are." 

4  Ry  this  time  the}'  had  arrived  within  sight 
of  the  Spider's  domain,,  but  saw  no  signs  of 
him,  or  his  web,  when,  approaching  the  tree, 
on  which  he  had  lately  suspended  his  snares, 
and  preparing  to  climb,  die  young  Beetle  was 
struck  with  terror,  on  seeing  the  mangled  re- 
mains of  die  voracious  insect  crushed  in  the 
path. 

'  This  was  sufficient — the  old  Beetle  for- 
bore to  make  any  farther  reflections,  than 
just  to  observe,  that  the  Spider  might  have 
continued  in  the  way  and  station  for  which 
he  was  designed  till  a  much  longer  period, 
but  that  he  had  obtruded  himself  upon  the 
notice  of  those  to  whom  the  path  properly  be- 
longed. 

'Thus  saying,  she  ceased,  for  she  knew 
that,  when  conviction  took  place,  it  was  need- 
less to  read  long  lectures.  So  they  returned 
to  their  habitation,  and  from  this  time  the 
young  one  was  satisfied  with  that  obscurity 
by  which  safety  was  best  insured.' 

The  following  is  the  beginning  of  a  story, 
entitled  Toys  not  Trifles  :— • 

4  44  Oh  mother  f  cried  Jane,  coming  has- 
tily into  the  room,  44  my  aunt  has  made  me 
such  a  present !  guess  what  it  is  1"  44  A  new 
bonnet/'  said  mama.  44  A  thousand  times 
better,"  cried  Jane ;  "  but  I  am  sure  you 
will  never  guess ;  so  I  had  better  show  you 
at  once."  Saying  which,  she  displayed  a 
rich  gold  waich,  with  chain  and  seals  of 
equal  value.  44 1  chose  it  myself,"  continued 
Jane ;  44  it  co»t  a  great  deal  of  money,  but  I 
am  sure  I  do  not  know  how  much.  My 
aunt  told  me  several  times  to  take  which  I 
liked  best;  but  I  am  afraid  you  don't  think 
it  is  pretty,"  said  the  little  girl,  observing  that 
her  mother  looked  serious.  44  Indeed,  my 
dear,  I  do  think  it  very  pretty,  and  give  you 
much  credit  for  your  taste :  the  only  objec- 
tion I  have  to  it  is,  that  it  Is  much  loo  fine 
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for  one  in  your  station.  Don't  you  remem- 
ber, that  as  our  washerwoman's  little  girl  was 
passing  along,  you  observed  how  foolish  it 
was  for  her  to  wear  a  sash.  Now  there  is 
nothing  more  absurd  in  a  washerwoman's 
daughter  wearing  a  sash,  than  in  some  trades- 
men*' daughters  wearing  so  costly  an  orna- 
ment as  you  are  in  possession  of.  Remem- 
ber, I  do  not  object  to  the  trinket,  but  to  the 
expensivenes*  of  its  decorations." 

'  Jane  appeared  much  disturbed  by  her 
mother's  observations :  "  But,"  said  site 
"  when  I  am  nicely  dressed,  I  might  wear  it; 
and  then  the  people  would  not  know  that  I 
«m  only  a  tradesman's  daughter."  44  Fine 
dress  and  rich  ornaments  are  too  common  for 
any  one  now  to  be  distinguished  by  them," 
said  her  mother ;  "  still  I  hope,  if  it  w  ere  not 
so,  you  would  hare  more  sense  than  to  wish 
to  piss  for  what  you  are  not.  Few  hut  those 
who  practise  the  deception  can  imagine  the 
mortification  that  belongs  to  it;  and  nothing 
is  really  so  creditable  as  to  have  only  what  is 
suitable  to  one's  station.  In  giving  you  this 
article  of  finery,  your  aunt  has  considered 
what  would  please  rather  than  what  is  pro- 
per ;  so  return  it  with  thanks,  and  tell  her 
the  reason  why  you  would  prefer  a  plainer 
one." 

•"Or  suppose,  mother,"  said  Jane,  who 
did  not  like  to  port  with  her  fine  watch,  "  thnt 
I  keep  it  by  me,  and  do  not  wear  it  i  only 
jugt  1ft  me  show  it  to  my  schoolfellows,  and 
then  I  will  put  it  away.'' 

'  "  I  think  that  would  be  very  foolish — a 
watch  is  too  useful  an  article  to  lay  by  :  be- 
sides, that  would  not  satisfy  you;  people  seV 
dom  care  for  fine  thing?  which  they  canna  ' 
display  :  and,  as  to  show  ing  it  to  your  school- 
fellows, depend  upon  it  they  will  not  like 
you  the  better  for  possessing  what  it  is  not  in 
tW  power  to  obtain/" 


TALE'.     BT  TIIL  o' If  AH.  A  FAMILY. 

(Concluded  fruin  p.  247.) 
Tin  second  tola  in  this  work,  which  is  „. 
to  be  written  by  Mr,  Banim,  the  author  of 
the  Celt's  Paradise,  and  some  other  poems, 
ond  a  friend,  is  entitled  the  Fetches.  It  is* 
a  very  interesting  tale,  and  embodies  many 
of  the  traditions  of  the  country ;  wc  have, 
however,  no  room  for  an  analysis  of  it,  nor 
for  more  than  one  extract,  a  poetical  one  :— 
'*  T?ie  mother  died  wbtn  the  child  was  bora, 

And  left  me  bet  baby  to  keep  ; 
I  rocked  its  cradle  the  night  and  morn, 

Or,  silent,  hung  o'er  it  to  weep. 

'  Twm  a  «ickly  child  through  it*  infancy, 

Its  cheeks  were  «o  ashy  pale  j 
Till  it  broke  from  my  arms  to  walk  in  glee, 
Out  in  the  sharp  fresh  gale. 

4  And  then  my  little  girl  grew  strong, 

And  laiigbed  the  hours  away  ; 
Or  sung  rae  tbe  merry  lark'»  mountain  song, 

Wbich  be  taught  ber  at  break  of  day. 
When  she  wreathed  her  hair  in  thicket  bowers, 

With  tbe  Ledge-rose  and  bare-bell  blue, 
I  culled  ber  my  May,  in  her  crown  of  flowers, 

And  ber  smile  so  soft  and  new. 

And  slits  ruse  I  thought  never  shamed  her 
cheek, 

But  rosy  and  rosier  nviJe  it  ; 


And  ber  eye  of  blue  did  more  brightly  break 
Through  tbe  blue  bell  that  strove  to  shade  it. 

4 One  evening  I  left  ber  asleep  in  ber  smiles, 

And  walked  through  the  mountains,  tottery; 
I  was  far  from  my  darling,  ab !  many  long 
miles, 

And  I  thought  of  ber,  and  ber  only ; 

'  8h«  darkened  my  path  like  a  troubled  dream, 

In  that  solitude  far  and  drear; 
1  spoke  to  my  child  !  but  she  did  not  seem 

To  hearken  with  human  ear : 

'  She  only  looked  with  a  dr>ul  de.nl  eyej 

And  a  wan  wan  cbeek  of  sorrow— 
I  knew  ber  Fetch  !  she  was  called  to  diep 

And  she  died  upon  the  morrow.' 

The  third  and  last  tale  is  entitled  John 
Doe,  a  name  with  which  authors  are  too  fre- 
quently acquainted  ;  tbe  John  Doe  of  parch- 
ment notoriety  is,  however,  not  the  one  al- 
luded to  in  the  tale,  who  is  the  captain  of  a 
body  of  Whiteboys. 

John  Doe,  or  rather  Henry  Kavanagh,  is  a 
young  and  spirited  Irishman,  who  is  deceived 
by  the  machinations  of  a  villain  of  the  name 
of  Purcell,  a  tithe-proctor.  This  demon  in 
human  shape,  on  the  faith  of  a  written  pro- 
mise of  marriage,  seduces  Cauthleen,  Kava- 
nagh's  sister,  gets  him  proscribed,  and  seizes 
on  his  little  paternal  estate.  This  breaks 
the  heart  of  the  mother,  and  Kavanugh, 
who  had  previously  formed  an  attachment 
to  Mary  Grace,  the  daughter  of  a  rich 
attorney,  is  driven  from  the  country.  Pur- 
cell soon  gets  tired  of  Cauthleen,  whose 
character  is  beautifully  drawn,  arid  casts 
her,  "like  a  loathsome  weed,  away,"  hav- 
ing first  got  possession  of  tbe  written  pro- 
mise he  had  made  to  marry  her.  The  modest 
sweetness  of  Cauthleen  is  finely  contrasted 
with  the  ruffianly  violence  of  Purcell,  when 
he  comes  home  one  night,  determined  to 


quarrel  with  her  and  demand  it.  After  ask- 
ing for  it  more  than  once,  he  repeats  his  de- 
mand, and  asks  if  she  has  sent  it  to  an  at- 
torney :  this  site  denies : — 

4  "  Where  is  it  then,  woman?"  he  asked, 
stamping,  and  holding  out  his  clenched 
hands.  At  this  moment  Cauthleen  drew  a 
handkerchief  from  ber  bosom,  and  a  crumpled 
slip  of  paper  fell  on  the  carpet.  One  glance 
of  Purcell's  eye  recognisea  the  long-sought 
document,  and  he  was  stooping  to  pick  it 
up,  but  Cauthleen  hastily  anticipated  him, 
snatched  it,  and  restored  it  to  her  bosom. 

4  44  I'll  have  it,  by  Heaven !"  exclaimed 
Purcell,  stooping  towards  her;  but  Cauthleen, 
starting  up,  rushed  into  a  comer,  and  there 
again  kneeling,  addressed  him, — 

4  "  Do  not,  do  not,  Purcell  1"  she  said  ; 
44  I'll  give  it  to  you  when  you  hear  me— to- 
morrow, when  you  hear  rae  calmly,  1*11  give 
it  to  you. — Do  not,"  raising  her  voice,  and 
wringing  her  hands  a*  he  approached — 44  for 
the  love  of  that  Heaven  whose  love  we  have 
both  misled !" 

' 44  So,"  resumed  Purcell,  now  standing 
over  her,  44  you  had  it  about  you  at  the  very 
time  I  asked  for  it,  and  you  would  not  let 
me  see  it !"' 

1 44  You  should  not  be  angry  with  me  for 
that,  Slejilifn ;  I'll  tell  you  about  it — when 
you  are  away  from  me,  and  that  I  am  quite 
alo  tie  in  the  world,  1  draw  out  that  paper, 


and  read  it  over  and  over,  and  kiss  it,  and 
cry  over  it,  and  lay  it  on  my  heart — 'tis  my 
only  hope — and,  if  there  is  any,  my  onlv 
shadow  of  excuse  to  myself  and  before  God.** 

4  44  Nonsense  !-trash !— folly  '-give  itinto 
my  hand  this  moment !"— and  he  caught  her 
by  the  wrists. 

4  44  And  sometimes,  Stephen,"  she  ran  on, 
out  of  breath,  blinded  in  tears,  and  strug- 
gling with  him — 

Sometimes  I  steal  up  with  it  to  the 
cradle  where  our  last  and  only  hoy  lies  sleep- 
ing— the  rest  were  taken  from  us,  one  by  one, 
for  a  judgment— we  deserved  that  curie — 
and  there  I  kneel  down  by  the  infant's  side, 
and  ask  him,  in  a  voice  that  would  not  waken 
a  bird,  to  look  at  it,  and  understand  it,  and 
see  that  he  is  not  entirely  the  child  of  shame, 
and  that  his  mother  is  not  entirely  the  guilty 
creature  they  will  tell  him  she  is.' " 

Purcell  knocks  tbe  poor  creature  down, 
gets  the  paper,  and  bums  it  Tbe  ruffian, 
who  had  fixed  hu  mind  on  Mary  Grace,  turns 
poor  Cauthleen  and  his  and  her  child  into 


poor 

the  street : — 

4  44  Leave  my  house,"  he  added,  after  a 
moment's  pause;  44  you  and  your  brat  to- 
gether.  Leave  it  this  instant  1 

'  44 1  will,"  muttered  Cauthleen I  in- 
tended to  do  it"  She  naked  through  » 
door,  and  returned  with  tbe  infant  on  her 
arm. 

' 44  The  night  draws  on,  Purcell,"  Cauth- 
leen continued, 44  and  it  was  just  in  such  a 
night  you  sent  my  mother  from  our  own  ok) 
home,  that,  in  ber  agony  and  sickness  too, 
the  cold  blast  might  deal  on  her.  I  leave 
you,  praying  that  it  may  so  deal  on  me. 
Mv  mother  cursed  you  as  she  went;  I  pray 
to  have  that  curse  remembered  1  and  I  add 
I  take  both,  Purcell — tbe  mother's  first 
daughter's  last.   May  they  ding  to 

you  I" 

4  Having  spoken  these  words,  Cauthleen 
caught  closer  in  her  arms  the  wretch  they 
encircled,  and,  bare-headed  and  unmanttcu, 
rushed  out  of  the  bouse  of  crime.  After  an 
instant's  lapse,  Purcell  heard  her  wild  and 
already  distant  scream  mingling  with  the 
wail  of  her  baby,  and  the  bitter  gust  of  the 
cold  winter  night.' 

As  a  bar  to  Purcell's  getting  Mary  Grace, 
she  is  enamoured  of  Lieutenant  Howard, 
who  commands  a  party  of  military  in  Clon- 
mell ;  he  therefore  endeavours  to  induce 
Mull  ins,  one  of  the  Whiteboys,  to  assassinate 
Howard,  and  plans  the  abduction  of  Mary 
Grace  by  Mullins  and  his  own  tenants.  The 
attempt  to  murder  Howard  is  prevented  by 
the  villain  being  shot  at  the  moment  by  a 
stranger  of  the  name  of  Sullivan,  who  per- 
suades Howard  not  to  go  to  Mr.  Grace «, 
whither  he  was  proceeding,  but  to  return  and 
let  him  take  a  note  of  apology.  >'c  does 
so ;  but  where  to  write  the  note  ? 
proposes  going  to 
is  Purcell's : — 

4  44  Never  1"  cried  Sullivan,  almost  in  a 
scream,  and  while  he  stamped  his  heel  into 
tbe  sward. 

4  44  And  why  so,  sir?"  asked  Howard, 
coolly  ;  for  he  began  to  tire  of  the  whims**! 
impatience  of  the  young  person's  m.umcr. 
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'  Sullivan  changing  rapidly  into  a  deeper 
tune,  md  almost  speaking  through  his  clench- 
ed teeth,  went  on. — "  Never,  I  say,  but  in 
s,  shall  my  foot  rest  on  this  threshold  ; 
shall  I  darken  his  door,  but  when  I 
of  death  and  destruc- 
larken  it  for  ever.' 
to  know  the  cause  of  Sul- 


' "  The  particulars  would  be  a  long  story. 
Primely  ho  stirred  up  the  wretched  and 
utioraat  people  around  him  to  resist  rack- 
rents  that  he  throve  by  as  privately  exacting. 
When  be  got  them  involved  by  his  agents, 
he  informed  against  them,  running  their  blood 
into  money.  Those  who  held  lands  on  rea- 
waable  terms  he  thus  contrived  to  turn 
adrift  on  this  world,  or  launch  into  the  next, 
biding  for  the  vacant  land  himself,  and  then 
letting  it,  at  tenfold  its  value,  to  starving 


j  who,  though  they  sweated  like  the 
Vasts  of  the  field,  which  they  do,  could  not 
meet  ihtar  rent-day.  There  w.>«  MM  f.tv.uly 
10  particular — hut  come,  captain,  let  us 
push  on  to  the  light ; — I  delay  you  " 

' "  By  no  means,  you  have  rather  inte- 
rested me ;  there  was,  you  say,  a  particular 
family  T 

'  "  There  was.  A  mother,  and  a  son  and 
slighter,  and  an  old  grandfather :  the  father 
was  long  dead.  Purcell,  by  his  underhand 
practices,  ensnared  the  son,  a  lad  of  eigh- 
teen or  nineteen,  in  nightlv  combinations : 
tfaen  be  arraigned  him  before  the  landlord  ; 
sod  then,  for  their  lease  was  expired,  son 
»ui  all  were  turned  out  of  their  home,  the 
<M  man  and  all ;  all,  except  the  daughter." 

'  "  And  what  became  of  her  ?" 

'  "  Villain  I  eternally  damned  villain  I" 
etdaimed  Sullivan  in  another  burst,  and 
"Ink  his  youthful  face  and  figure  took  a 
«ra  and  formidable  appearance ;  "  what 
became  of  her  '    He  baa  trod  her  down 


mother,  and  her  ould  grandfather,  on  the 
Md  before  their  own  door,  and  turned  to 
*ke  menial  hearth  of  him  who — -pardon  me — 
Uie  night  wears — we  walk  too  slow." 
'  *  Pray  continue ;  what  of  the  rest  of 

poor  family?" 
'  The  narrator,  touched  perhaps  as  well  by 
Howard's  evident  sympathy,  as  by  the  sub- 
"l  k*  was  about  to  enter  on.  answered  in  a 


Mt  W  ui>oul  to  enler 


mother,  as  I  said,  was  ill :  she 
tould  get  no  farther  than  the  ridge  that  gave 
b«r  » W  look  of  her  ould  cottage.  She 
there  till  night  came  on    Twas  a  bad 
:  died  in  it,"  he  added,  with 


»  Toio*  scarcely  audible 

Dreadful !— and  the  son  ?" 
1 14  The  wretched  son  was  not  then  at 
ta&e.  He  returned  with  an  oath  to  revenge 
*-**  poor  mother.  Purcell  gained  information 
°f  bis  purpose,  and,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
»ldiers,  hunted  him  through  the  country, 
la  the  north  the  boy  escaped  him ;  and  there, 
«  a  believed,  took  shipping  for  America." 
fcilhvan,  who  our  readers  will  find  no 
in  supposing  to  be  Kavanah,  gets 
written  in  a  cabin,  takes  it  to  the 
is  admitted,  and  invited  to  stop  nil 


terred,  partly  from  the  illegality  of  the 
and  from  a  promise  of  Mr.  Grace  to 


night.  While  there,  the  attack  is  made  by 
IVrceil  and  his  party  to  carry  off  Mary 
Grace.  Sullivan,  whom  Mar)'  had  by  this 
time  recognised  as  Kavanah,  advises  resis- 
tance, and  attempts  to  shoot  Purcell,  whom 
he  recognized  through  the  keyhole,  but 
misses  him.  Mary  is  carried  off,  together 
with  her  father,  a  Mr.  Somers,  and  Kava- 
nah. We  cannot- follow  them  through  the 
scenes  they  pass,  and  shall  merely  state, 
that  when  Howard  hears  of  the  abduction 
he  musters  hit  men,  and  goes  in  search  of 
them.  The  party  are  led  to  a  cottage  where 
there  is  an  old  man,  who  commands  Purcell 
to  let  go  the  hand  of  Mary  Grace.  Pur- 
cell insists  on  Mr.  Somers,  a  clergyman,  to 
marry  them,  but  he  refuses,  and  then  calls 
on  Tackem,  an  unprincipled  priest;  but  he 
is  " 
act, 

give  him  more  money  than  he  would  get  by 
the  job.  Purcell,  thus  baffled,  is  on  the  point 
of  carrying  off  Mary,  and  punishing  the  re- 
fractory priests,  when  the  old  man  ex- 
claims,— "  Stand  out,  grandson  1  Harry  Ka- 
vanah, stand  out !"  Then  Kavanah  stood 
forth  without  disguise,  and  was  hailed  by  the 
whole  party.  He  blew  a  born,  and  was 
soon  surrounded  by  an 
wearing  loose  blue  coats, 
They  attacked  Purcell's  party,  and  some 
were  killed  on  both  sides,  but  he  escaped. 

Purcell  now  applied  to  Howard  for  as- 
sistance ;  but,  wishing  to  sneak  away,  and 
exciting  some  suspicion,  is  dragged  forward 
more  like  a  prisoner  than  a  fallen  comba- 
tant. Howard  came  up  with  Kavanah's 
party,  and  learnt  that  he  had  rescued  Mary 
from  Purcell  and  hie  party, 
avowed  himself  to  be  John  I)oe : — 

4  While  speaking*  these  words  he 
hu  hands  in  unbuttoning  the  close  frock 
that  we  have  described  as  fitting  tight  to  his 
figure ;  and  when  he  had  ended,  Kavanah*. 
laying  the  reins  on  his  horse's  neck,  flung  it 
aside  altogether,  and  displayed  an  inside 
dress,  consisting  of  a  white  vest,  or  jacket, 
over  which  was  a  red  waistcoat,  with  bunches 
of  green  ribbon  for  shoulder-knots,  and  a 
broad  green  sash  round  his  waist.  He  also 
wore  a  belt,  or  girdle,  in  which  were  seen 
two  cases  of  pistols.' 

Kavanah  then  calls  on  his  'Twelfth 
Sub-division  of  the  Flying  Army  of  the  Hills' 
to  show  themselves,  aud  they  immediately 
cast  off  their  great  coats.  Mullins  is  Ser- 
geant Moonshine,  and  Flinn  Lieutenant 
Starlight.  Howard  expresses  his  regret  that 
he  mast  do  his  duty,  and  bids  Kavanah 
surrender,  while  he,  on  the  contrary,  orders 
his  party  to  disarm  that  of  Howard  : — 

'  lie  had  scarcely  done  speaking  when  the 
party  which  he  headed  rushed  forward  with 
tremendous  cries,  and,  as  they  had  been  or- 
dered, discharged  a  volley  into  the  faces  of 
Howard's  soldiers,  Mary,  her  father,  and  his 
reverend  friend,  still  in  the  thick  of  the  as- 
saulters ;  while,  at  almost  the  same  moment, 
the  ambushed  foes  in  Howard's  rear  jumped 
upon  the  road,  at  either  side,  broke  through 
his  ranks,  and,  more  than  three  to  one,  in- 
stantly grappled  with  the  roval  muskets,  si- 
multaneously assisted  by  Ravuiuh's  men. 


The  soldiers,  taken  at  surprise,  and  their  arms 
shouldered,  made  Utile  or  no  resistance ;  in 
the  midst  of  the  smoke  and  flash  and  explo- 
sion of  the  unexpected  volley  levelled  at 
them,  every  man  in  the  line  found  himself  in 
the  sudden  gripe  of  at  least  three  i 
front  and  rear,  so  that  even  effort  w.„ 
lyzed ;  some  few  shot  indeed  escaped  U™.„ , 
but  this  happened  while  diey  vainly  struggled 
against  an  overwhelming  force,  and  while 
their  pieces,  already  seized  by  tugging  hands, 
were  pointed  upward  ;  a  few  others,  who 
might  have  fired  straight  on,  saw  Howard's 
friends  immediately  before  them,  and  remem- 
bered his  orders ;  and,  in  fact,  a  minute  had 
not  lapsed  until  Howard  found  himself  at  the 
head  of  an  unarmed  body,  wearing  red  coats 
and  military  caps,  indeed,  but  deprived  of 
every  other  badge  of  warfare,  as  even  their 
pouches  and  belts  had  been  ravished  in  a 
twinkling. 

•  Himself,  too,  did  not  longer  than  any  of 
his  soldiers,  retain  the  means  of  defence. 
While  all  vn.vt  yelling  and  uproar  arcund  him, 
Li  catena  nl  Starlight  advanced,  with  simply 
a  short  stick  in  his  hand,  and — **  Captain, 
honey,"  he  said,  ■  I'm  comin',  first,  to  keep 
my  promise  with  you ;  I  tould  you  in  the 
bam,  that  we'd  show  you  Doe,  some  time  or 
other;  well,  o-vich,  sure,  there  he  is;  an' 
now,  honour  bright,  just  lend  mo  a  loan  o' 
your  sword,  a  moment,  an' I'll  take  the  t*sc 
care  in  the  world  o'  you." 

1  Howard  only  answered  by  a  pass  at  his 
antagonist,  which  Flinn  skilfully  parried  ; 
they  then  set  to,  nearer  to  each  other,  and  the 
contest  ended  in  Lieutenant  Starlight  striking 
the  sword  out  of  the  bands  of  Liealerrant 
Uowicd,  and  immediately  nourishing  it  aloft, 
ami  then  dropping  the  point.  At  the  same 
moment  Sergeant  Moonshine  came  mp,  dis- 
mounted, with  a  sword  also  girded  round  his 
loin..,  the  property,  a  few  moment*  Wore,  of 


all  the 
prisoners  move  towards 


nied  him  as 

Kavanah  sei 
party  and  their 

Grace's  house.  Flinn  and  Mullins  are  sent 
forward  on  a  special  mission.  One  of  them, 
asked  by  the  other  if  he  ever  did  a  good 
deed  in  his  life,  says  he  did  two :  he  killed  a 
gauger  and  shot  an  attorney.  Kavanah 
leads  Mary  Grace  forward,  and  endeavours, 
with  all  the  eloquence  of  true  love,  to  induce 
her  to  renew  ber  affection  for  him  :  this  she 
firmly  refuses.  Kavanah  their,  half  distracted, 
heaps  his  reproaches  on  Purcell : — 

'Purcell,  starting  and  clasping  his  hands, 
here  uttered  a  loud  cry, — "  lights  in  my 
house!  in  every  window  1"  he  exclaimed, 
"  what  is  mis  ?" 
'  "  Lights  in  your  house  I  and  in  hell,  tr- 
ibal shall  soon, 
ook  again  I  'tis 


rant ! — a  shad 
and  for  ever,  swathe  yc 
brighter  and  redder  than  the  midnight  blaze 
that  shone  over  your  costly  feasts,  and  on  the 
worms  that  crawled  round  to  share  them  ! — 
look  again  1" 

'  Tiie  fierce  light  grew  stronger  at  all  the 
windows  ;  then  waned  ;  and  then  flared  out 
again,  as  it  proceeded  in  its  destroying 
course. 

4  "  My  house  on  fire  I  my  property  wreck- 
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ed!  my  papen  I  my  wealth  I  my  all' I— and 
was  it  for  this,  plunderer  and  assassin  ? — was 
it  for  this  you  led  roe  here  ?"  he  continued, 
turning  in  fury  on  Kavanah. 

'  "  For  this? — fool,  fool,  prepare  yourself! 
if  you  have  ever  learned  a  prayer,  repeat  it." 
*  "  Mercy !  I  am  now  below  your  ven- 
i\"  cried  Purcell,  suddenly  changing 


I  tone  and  manner,  "  I  am  a  begmr,  and  at 
your  feet ;  Look  on  me,  I  am  at  your  feet  I" 
'  There  would  1  have  you  be !  by  the 
round  world,  I  have  prayed  and  wept  for  it  1 
for  such  a  scene  and  hour  I  have  thirsted, 
and  toy  tongue  hath  burned  with  thirst ! — 
thus,  in  my  dreams  I  have  seen  it,  and 


1 "  Noble,  though  unfortunate  man !  — 
leave  him,  as  all  of  us  exhort  you,  to  the 
law3  he  has  this  night  outraged — give  up 
your  desperate  courses,  and,  if  my  friendship 
i"  Howard  was  going  on  when  Doe 
broke  in  with — 

««  Peace,  I  give  them  up,  because  I  had 
intended  it.  Miserable  and  misguided  crea- 
ture?! return  even  to  the  oppression  you 
would  vainly  and  sinfully  oppose,  and  to  the 
hard  lot  that,  embittered  as  it  is  by  utter  po- 
verty and  cruel  neglect,  you  can  never  hope 
thus  to  improve ;  traitors  I  will  not  call  ye  ; 
but  men  of  many  crimes  ye  are,  even  as  a 
higher  voice  has  said  it ;  forgive  me  the  bad 


back  to  bloom,  must  now  be  my  lhVs  only 
care  and  occupation!  Farewell,  country  I 
my  native  hills— my  hearth  made  desolate — 
ray  lost  lore ! — Mary,  I  ask  not  now  to  touch 
your  hand  with  mine — Farewell !" 

'  He  bore  his  insensible  sister  on  hb  arm 
down  the  mil,  and  was  followed  by  all  his 
party ;  Mr.  Grace,  Mary,  Howard,  their 
reverend  friends,  and  the  disarmed  soldiers 
remaining  behind  :  and  the  outcast  brother 

•of  in  the 


shrieked  and  laughed  to  see  it ! — look  at  your  example  I  set — reform,  repent,  and  be  in- 
house again  !"  {dustrious;  this  gallant  and  honourable  cap- 

'  While  he  spoke,  the  crackling  of  slate*  j  trin,  arid  all  the  gentlemen  that  hear  me, 
'  glass  was  heard,  and,  a  second  alter,  the   will,  if  you  deserve  it,  be  to  you  the  friends 


flame  shot  out  tiir«u;,'h  the  windows  and 
door,  clear  and  straight;  like  a  broadside  from 
some  great  war-ship.  Immediately  followed 
the  smoke— the  volumes  of  smoke,  massy, 
thick,  and  curling,  and  showing,  amid  the 
red  light  and  the  murky  relief  of  the  hills 
around,  white  as  a  morning  vapour  that  the 
sun  calls  from  the  bottom  of  the  valley, 
moon  had  set,  and  here  and  there  in  the  sky 
black  wreathes  of  clouds  moved  swollen  and 
slowly  along  ;  while  through  them,  and  be- 
tween them,  the  "chaste  stars"  glimmered 
wildly  pn  the  phenomenon  ;  reduced  by  the 
contrast  of  lurid  light  to  the  appearance  of 
cold  silvery  specks  set  in  a  frozen  ground  of 
intense  blue.  The  side  of  every  hill  aud 
every  break,  for  miles  adjacent,  caught  the 
sudden  glow,  removing  it,  fainter  and  far- 
ther, into  almost  desert  solitude,  till  it  was  at 
last  devoured  by  remotest  darkness.  But 
the  rugged  features  of  all  the  nearer  heights 
became  fitfully  developed  in  the  blaze,  and, 
grim  and  haggard,  broke  out  into  the  night ; 


nay,  at  a  very  considerable  distance,  high 
peaks,  white  io  snow,  blushed  faintly,  and 
without  form,  like  the  shadowy  indication*  of 
grand  scenery  caught  and  lost  in  a  dream. 
T,.e  lawn  immediately  before  the 


perishing  in  light,  and  the  poud  of 
water,  flaming  like  molten  ore,  reflected  and 
heightened  the  immediate  horrors  and  mag- 
nificence of  die  scene.' 

Kavanah  is  on  the  point  of  tilling  up  the 
m.asure  of  his  vengeance  on  the  hie  of  i  H  - 
cell,  but  is  prevented  from  it  by  Mary, 
O'Clery,  and  others :  he  then  hands  Purcell 
over  to  Mull  ins  and  Flinn,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  despatched,  which  we  are  left  to  sup- 
pose they  executed : — 

d  your  hand,  again,  Mary  Grace  I" 
Kavanah,  when  they  had  left  the 
height,  "  and  be  quick— be  quick  I  why  do 
you  draw  kick  ami  shiver  ? — Mine  is  not  yet 
blotched.  Howard ! — men,  let  him  advance ! 
— here — take  her — she  is  your's — virtuously 
your  s — ycu  will  be  kind  to  her,  for  her  own 


they  kindlv  wished  to  be  to  roe.' 

♦ "  We  will !  but  what  is  your  own  fete?" 
asked  Howard. 

«"No  matter  what;  yet,  perhaps,  better 
than  I  merit:  to-morrow  night  I  sail  from 
ray  native  land,  to  resume,  in  a  distant  one, 
other  acquaintances,  and  another  station — 
The  !  but  hark  to  that!" 

'  A  sudden  explosion  of  fire-arms  reached 
them,  nnd,  almost  at  the  same  moment,  the 
roof  of  Purcell's  house  fell  in,  and  one  tre- 
mendous spire  of  flame  darted  to  the  hea- 
vens, illuminating  for  a  few  seconds  more 
fiercely  than  ever,  all  contiguous  objects, 
and  even  the  remotest  distances.  Then  suc- 
ceeded the  vomiting  and  expanding  smoke, 
;ind  the  red  fragments  of  burnt  timber  that  the 
exploding  air  impelled  upward ;  and  then  al- 
most utter  darkness  wrapt  once  more  the 
hills,  the  fields,  and  the  blotted  sky.  But 
ere  thickest  shadow  had  veiled  the  coun- 
tenances of  all  near  him,  Howard,  for  the 
first  time,  brought  to  mind,  while  looking  on 
Kavanah,  the  features  of  the  young  man 
who  had  so  much  interested  him  in  the  tent, 
on  the  evening  of  the  pattern. 

•While  all  paused  in  consternation,  Doe 
continued,  "Tis  over!  mother  am 
you  are  revenged ! — yet,  now,  I  hi 
sound,  and  see  that  sight  in  more 
than  my  first  yearnings  promised — who 
comes  V  interrupting  himself  as  the  faint  but 
wild  cry  of  a  female  was  heard  advancing ; 
and,  immediately  after,  Cautldeen  tottered 
forward,  and  sunk  at  his  feet,  exclaiming — 

*  "  Brother,  spare  me !  'tis  poor  Cauth- 
leen." 

' "  Stwre  you,  my  poor  girl,  spare  you !" 
he  repeated,  "rise,  come  to  your  brother's 
rwart— you  have  a  brother  still !  I  did  not 
think  ttt-see  you  so  soon,  Cauthleen,"  he 
continued,  pressing  his  flushed  check  to  her 
pale  one,  "  but,  but — oh  Cauthleen  !— sis- 
ter !"  he  wept  on  her  neck. 

*"  I  always  loved  you,  Harry — and — I — 
hoped — I —    she  could  not,  amid  sobbings 


An  Introduction  to  Practical . 

Mensuration.    By  Samuel  IUt solos. 

12mo.  London,  1825.  Wbittaker. 
Althouoh  there  is  nothing  very  striking  in 
this  work,  yet  it  is  well  calculated  for  schools 
and  private  tuition.  The  author  has  very 
properly  omitted  several  useless  branches  of 
arithmetic,  which  found  their  way  into  former 
treatises  on  the  subject. 


of  JUUg,un, 
the  Reverend 


A  Synopsis  of  the  Evidences 

Natural  and  RevcaLJ.  By 

Jobs  Topham,  M.A.  F.k.S.L.  12n». 

pp.  58.  London,  1825.  Wbittaker. 
This  synopsis  of  the  evidences  of  natural  and 
revealed  religion  is  principally  drawn  from 
the  writings  of  Butler,  Paley,  Doddridge, 
and  Marsh ;  it  is  designed  as  a  manual  for 
youth,  and  is  well  calculated  for  the  object  the 
author  had  in  view, — that  of  '  determining 
their  jutenile  judgment  in  matters  of  sack 
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Important  Advice  to  the  World;  or,  the  Way 
to  Pr,  vent  and  Cure  DLeam  imadentto 


sake,  for  my  sake.  Howard — I  saved  your  and  choking*,  utter  the  words,  'till  she  sank, 

life — you  are  free — in  the  morning  send  fainting,  in  his  arms.     "  The  health  has 

your  soldiers  to  the  barn,  and  they  shall  faded  from  your  cheek,  my  girl,"  he  resum- 

therc  find  their  arms,  along  with  those  you  ed,  "and  you  are  worn  and  wasted— a  sha 


and  others — now  they  are  free,  also." 
"  Still  generous,  though  utterly  lost  1"  in- 

"  !  call 


back'T1  d'^dfoj"  KaTT*fe» 


dow  of  my  once  beautiful  Cauthleen ! — 'tis 
overl"  looking  round  —  "  farewell  all,  and 
every  thing,  but  this  poor  bruised  flower, 
which,  to  raise  up  and  nurse,  and  to  call 


the  Human  Frame,  c 
vp<m  Principles  agreeable  to  Nature.  By  J. 
MosisojJ,  Gent,  not  a  Doctor.  Haw. 
pp.  238.    London,  1825. 
1  Important  Advice  to  the  World,'  and  aot 
published  by  Mr.  Colburn,  who  has  so  pstri- 
otically  declared,  that  he  will  consecrate  the 
remainder  of  his  invaluable  life  to  bringing 
forth  works  of  the  1  first  importance  I'  how  » 
this.  Did  Mr.  Morison  never  hear  of  Borling- 
ton  Street,  or  is  he  afraid  of  dividing  profits 
with  a  bookseller?    Perhaps  he  only  means 
to  let  Mr.  Colburn  in  on  die  second  edition, 
which,  however,  will  not,  we  suspect,  appeir 
in  a  hurry. — But,  jesting  apart,  much  as  IPJ 
despise  professional  humbug,  we  are  still 
more  disgusted  with  the  impudent  quacked 
of  the  no-doctors,  of  which  Mr.  Morison  a 
one.    That  five-and-thirty  years'  aufcnni* 
might  make  the  poor  fellow  fancy  he  knew 
something  of  disease,  is  natural  euougb, 
because  experience  teaches ;  but  thai  ht 
should  seek  to  stuff  us  for  every  complamt 
with  his  vegetable  cleansers,  and  cram  w 
with  a  doaen  pills  at  a  time  'of  his  own 
composing,'  like  the  sexton's  psalm,  i*  >»*"• 
ferahle,  to  say  nothing  of  his  cautioa  afawst 
under-doses,  which  we  are  told  '  only  tease 
more  than  a  strong  dose,  and  do  no  good. 
The  quackery  is  so  barefaced,  that  we  »top 
not  to  inquire  into  Mr.  Morison'staleno  (»»» 
he  would  not  gam  by  the  inquiry),  bat  will 
at  once  say,—'  Give  ha  physic  to  the  dop, 
well  havo  none  o'it.' 
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J  dOechkm  on  the  Works  of  Oreation  ; 
mitnded  to  essttt  Parents  or  Tutors  in 
rtmcning  to  the  Youthful  Mind  a  General 
Kxxdedgc  of  the  Objects  of  Nature.  By 
I  n  *  Smith,  AJU.  author  of 'A  Practical 
Guide  to  the  Composition  of  tlie  English 
language,'  &c.    18mo.  pp.  53.  Edin- 
burgh, 1825.    Oliver  and  Boyd. 
Ti»  mtechism  exhibits  a  perspicuous  view 
of  the  ordinary  objects  of  nature  that  are 
iuly  presented  to  our  observation,  and  are, 
ikerefcee,  most  deserving  of  research.  The 
ment  of  elementary  works  in  the  form  of 
werbtsnu  is  too  well  known  to  need  our 
«.i  jsy,  and  the  present  work  is  one  of  the 
I**  we  have  met  with  in  this  modern  im- 
plement of  systems  of  tuition. 


LITERATURE. 

1  Ron  Je  Franer,  et  dts  Karmorts 
dt  tttte  Augusts  Ceremrmii;  owe  la  Consti- 
tution de  VElat  out  Different  Ages  de  fa  Mo~ 
•uroW.  Par  M.  CtAVMt  de  Cops- 
uecxbb,  <  v.nv-iller  a  la  Cour  de  Cassa- 
tion, Member  de  la  Chambre  des  Deputes. 
^8vo.  Pans,  IB.' 5.    ^     ^    h  ^ 

of  ChaHea  X .,  whic^ 
r,  has  been  deferred  more  than  once, 
>rd  is  only  just  positively  fixed.  Some  per- 
son! thought  the  delay  arose  from  a  want  of 
•°me  of  the  oil  which  is  said  to  have  show- 
**d  down  so  opportunely  at  the  coronation 
Ckms,  and  which  was  supposed  to  hare 
destroyed  during  the  revolution ;  but 
■t  are  told  this  is  not  the  case,  as  a  portion 
'4  it  had  been  preserved  by  some  loyal  and 
idigioiis  priest.  A  more  well-grounded  rea- 
*»  for  the  delay  of  the  coronation  is  a  little 
bosliag  on  the  part  of  the  king  at  die  oath, 
^hich  he  nmst  swcht  to  maw  tain  the  char- 
ter  (which,  by  the  by,  is  broken  ererr  day), 
"berets,  in  the  old  Bourbon  oath,  which  was 
"orth  no  more  than  an  oath  at  the  Custom 
House,  institutions  was  used  instead  of  the 
thwnous  word  charter. 

M.  de  Coussenrnes,  in  his  volume  of  up- 
**r<li  of  six  hundred  pages,  labours  hard 
to  show  that  all  that  is,  or  has  been,  required 
of  the  kings  of  France,  at  their  coronation,  is 
Vd  twear  to  maintain  the  fundamental  laws  of 

amenul  laws  ?  During  the 
aw  laws  thus  termed  which 
*we  broken  before  the  ink  was  dry,  and  acts 
?ass*d  for  perpetuity  which  were  in  their 
T*Jv  nature  of  a  temporary  or  ephemeral  cha- 
ncier. 

M.  de  Cousaergnes  begins  by  telling  us 
thx,  'on  the  day,  so  memorable  and  so  dear 
'» France, when" Louis  XVIII.  first  addressed 
•**  chambers  and  the  French  nation,  his  ma- 
deehued  his  intention  to  bind  the  new  ties 
1  him  with  hu^eople,  by  the 

of  die  session  in  181 B,  but  his  habi- 
j  did  not  permit  him  to  accora- 
I  nh  the  wish  of  his  heart.' 
W«  beheve,  if  the  truth  were  told,  other 


XVlII.  from  being  crowned,  for  the  first  few 
years  after  his  accession,  or  restoration,  as  the 
old  gourmand  called  it,  to  the  throne  of 
France.  Pope  Pius  VII.  had  crowned  Na- 
poleon, and,  claiming  the  usual  privilege 
of  the  successors  of  St.  Peter  to  infallibility, 
would  not  uncrown  him,  or,  in  other  words, 
would  not  crown,  nor  permit  any  one  to  be 
crowned,  King  of  France,  while  Bonaparte 
lived.  It  is  true  that,  on  the  death  of  Napo- 
leon and  the  pope,  the  objection  existed  no 
longer;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  the  infirmities 
of  Louts  Will,  rendered  htm  totally  unable 
to  bear  the  fatigues  of  a  coronation. 

The  accession  of  Charles  X.  has,  however, 
according  to  M.  de  Coussergnes,  recalled  to 
memory  a  ceremony  so  venerable  in  the  eyes 
of  nil  Frenchmen  who  are  faithful  to  the  reli- 
gion of  St.  Louis.  It  is  this  which  makes  the 
author  ransack  ancient  and  modern  history, 
in  order  to  collect  all  that  relates  to  this  great 
act  of  the  national  religion,  from  the  time  of 
Clovis  to  the  present  day. 

We  had  forgotten  another  stumbling-block 
in  the  coronation  oath  of  France,  in  which 
the  king  swears  to  banish  all  heretics  out  of 
the  kingdom.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to 
mention  it,  in  order  that  all  our  visitors  may 
have  their  luggage  ready  packed,  and  be  fully 
prepared  to  quit  France  the  moment  Charles 
X.  has  become  an  '  anointed  king,'  at 
Rheiros. 

After  giving  an  historical  account  of  French 
coronations,  from  the  foundation  of  the  mo- 
narchy to  the  present  day,  M.  de  Coussergnes 
enters  on  an  inquiry  into  the  connection  of  the 
coronation  ceremonies  with  the  constitution ; 
he  then  discusses  the  functions  of  the  peers, 
the  enthroning  of  the  king,  the  nature  of  the 
coronation  oaths  as  to  banishing  heretics 
end  not  pardoning  duellists,  the  acts  of  grace 
usually  accorded  at  the  coronation,  the  objec- 
tions to  the  ceremony  arising  from  the  altera- 
tion in  the  government  according  to  the 
charter,  8ce.  In  this  the  author  displays 
much  industrious  research,  and  his  work  will, 
no  doubt,  be  acceptable  to'  let  Francis  J\- 
deies  A  la  religion  de  Saint  Louis.' 


his 

grammar,  to 
and  all  who  speak 
easy  means  what  to 
task  of  difficulty. 


has  compiled  a  very  excellent 
his  fellow-countrymen 
to  acquire  by 
been  a 


Grammatiea  In-hsn,  rrdueuia  a  V write  y  dot 
lactones.  Por  T>.  Josd  de  Urcullu. 
12mo.  pp.  S44.  London,  1825.  Acker- 
mann. 

The  intercourse  now  so  intimately  com- 
menced between  the  late  Spanish  colonies 
and  England  and  the  United  States,  will  ne- 
cessarily render  an  acquaintance  with  the 
English  language  particularly  desirable  to 
the  inhahfranti  of  South  America ;  indeed, 
although  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  displace 
or  change  the  language  of  a  people,  we 
doubt  not  that,  in  a  few  years,  the  English 
language  will  be  vary  extensively  known  all 
over  the  New  World. 

Mr.  Ackermann,  with  that'activc  real  which 
he  constantly  displays  in  the  promotion  of 
knowledge,  has,  in  addition  to  the  elementary 
works  noticed  in  a  former  number,  published 
a  grammar,  by  M.  Urcullu,  for  teaching  the 
English  language  to  the  Spaniards.  The  au- 
thor, driven  to  England  by  the  convulsions  of 
his  own  country,  acquired  a  sufficient  know- 
ledge of  our  language  to  become  a  teacher  of 


Cartas  Sobre  la  Education  dtl 
Por  Uso  Senoba  Amebic  as  a. 
pp*28.  London,  1825. 
These  letters,  on  the  education  of  the  fair 
sex,  are  written  by  an  American  lady,  for  the 
benefit  of  her  liispano-American  country- 
women ;  they  are  composed  in  an  agreeable 
style,  and  inculcate  morality  very  strongly - 
The  instructions  for  the  tuition  of  females 
exhibit  much  good  sense  and  a  know- 
ledge of  the  subject  on  which  the  author 
treats. 


BPRtKO-TIMK,   BALtS,  Tftf ATB8S,  MAS- 
QUERADES, AXD  GirSTIBO  PABTtBS. 

Spkino-time  is  come  again — young,  beauti- 
ful, green-mantled  spring, — the  season  when 
budding  trees  and  opening  flowers  and  sink- 
ing birds  call  forth  a  new  creation  upon  earth, 
and  renew  a  thousand  sweetly  accordant  sen- 
sations in  the  heart  of  man.  He  must  be  in- 
deed « a  clod  of  the  valley,'  who  does  not  feel 
younger  and  healthier  and  happier,  as  he 
walks  through  fields  and  gardens  bursting 
into  life,  in  their  renovation  silently  preach- 
ing hopes  for  immortal  natures  to  contem- 
plate, and  in  their  promise  of  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  each  in  their  due  season,  awakening 
glowing  gratitude  to  the  great  Giver  of  all. 
Perhaps  this  season  is  the  most  delightful, 
because  it  is  that  of  promise  rather  than  ful- 
filment; our  senses  are  awakened  and  de- 
lighted, but  not  to  the  extent  of  their  powers, 


tracts  our  enjoyment  We  look  forward  to 
brighter  flowers  and  richer  perfumes,  to  the 
time  when  pendent  fruits  shall  load  the 
boughs,  and  '  valleys  wave  with  ripened  corn,* 
and  consider  ourselves  but  on  the  threshold 
of  the  palace  of  nature,  lovely  as  it  appears. 

In  our  northern  clime,  it  is  true,  easterly 
winds  contend  with  sunshine,  and,  although 
thU  is  decidedly  the  finest  April  we  have  ever 
beheld,  it  is  certain  that  the  country  would 
be  benefited  hy  more  showers,  if  purchased 
oven  by  sunshine  ;  but,  in  London,  the  nu- 
merous visitors  of  this  time,  more  especially 
the  pedestrian  part  of  them,  have  extraordi- 
nary advantages,  as  appears  from  the  bustle, 
gaiety,  and  even  splendour,  visible  in  our 
streets.  When  we  contemplate  die  number 
of  persons  of  every  description  now  quitting 
their  country  residences  and  flocking  to  Lon- 
don for  pleasure,  we  are  compelled  to  ac- 
knowledge, that  'crowded  cities'  and  'the 
busy  hum  of  men'  have  a  cliarm  more  pi- 
quant and  attractive,  if  not  more  delicate  and 
lasting,  tlian  those  of  the  country,  even  at  this 
interesting  season.  Man  and  the  works  of 
man,  his  powers,  his  varieties,  and  even  his 
follies,  have  captivation  for  men,  and  the 
'  daughters  of  men'  also ;  hence,  the  cynical 
recluse,  the  sentimental  young  lady,  the  poet 
who  extols  groves  and  mountains,  the  philo- 
sopher who  disdains  the  gauds  of  fortune,  all 
alike  press  up  to  town,  and  mingle  with  the 
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crowd,  to  sac  and  he  sera,  to  hear  and  be 
heard;  to  rub  off  old  dust,  and  obtain  new 
ornament!,  for  their  inward  and  outward  im- 
provement. 

Hence  our  theatres  are  every  evening  fill-_ 
ed,  notwithstanding  the  warmth  of  the  wea-" 
ther;  and  the  Hay  market  has  opened  with 
spring  vegetables,  in  lien  of  summer  fruits 
-  finds  itself  filled,  without 
to  stimulating  curiosity  by 
,  and  offers  no  hot-house  plant, 
the  Gorman  exotic,  IJer  Freisctiutz, 
which  is  so  comtdetely  naturalised  as  to  be 
neither  new  nor  terrible  any  longer.  l)rury 
i-ane  has  raitted  our  old  dram  i  once  more 
from  the  dust,  at  the  same  time  with  those 
inexhaustible  Arabian  talcs,  which  delighted 
our  childhood  ;  but  we  are  not  certain  of  the 
•access  of  either  so  far.  Tnere  is  at  this  time 
a  more  tlian  common  portion  of  suavity  in 
so  that  few  pieces  are  damned, 
very  lew  survive  the  cold  and  chilling 
politeness  with  which  they  are  received. 
Tragedies  and  melodramas  and  farces  alike 
rise  up, '  fret  their  hour  upon  the  stage,  and 
then  are  heard  no  more.'  The  labour*  of  a 
dramatic  author  greatly  resemble  those  of  a 
milliner :  not  one  article  in  ten  that  is  com- 
posed for  the  taste  of  the  public  taket  with  it, 
and  even  the  fortunate  one  which  pleases  has 
ft  very  short  run,  goes  out  when  the  dog-days 
come  in,  and  is  forgotten  in  the  autumn: 
whether,  like  Rowley  and  Massinger,  it  may 
be  the  fate  of  any  of  the  present  day  to  be  ho- 
noured by  a  distant  resurrection,  we  know 
not ;  but  since  stiff  silks  with  cotton  Stuffings, 
such  as  we  well  remernlicr  in  early  childhood 
undergoing  anatomy  by  our  grandmarnas,  are 
now  exhibited  by  every  silk-pcttkoatcd  dam- 
sel we  meet.  Jet  not  Keoney  himself  despair . 
the  world  is  growing  old,  and  will  at  length 
drop  into  dotage,  and  may  do  many  strange 
things. 

Masquerades,  too,  arc  stirring,  and  to  us 
it  is  a  wonder  only  that  they  are  not  much 
more  frequent  even  in  England,  where  they 
are  said  not  to  suit  the  genius  of  the  people. 
Wi-  are  certain  that,  amongst  us,  persons  are 
found  as  fond  of  assuming  that  which  they 
have  not,  of  appearing  that  which  they  are 
not,  as  any  punchinello  at  a  carnival  can  pos- 
sibly be.  Our  numerous  watering-places,  to 
wit,  give  exhibition.*  of  this  nature  without 
end :  besides,  we  have  surely  no  want  of  hu- 
mour— no  deficiency  in  die  power  of  observa- 
tion on  the  constituents  of  character ;  and  we 
have  a  very  extensive  knowledge  both  of  the 
existing  and  the  imaginary  in  life.  Perhaps 
it  is  modesty  which  is  so  inherent  in  the  Eng- 
lish, that  neither  education,  habit,  infection 
from  French  manners,  nor  British  publica- 
tions, can  wholly  divest  us  of  it ;  something, 
at  any  rate,  there  certainly  is  about  us,  which 
prevents  such  a  general  exhibition  of  talent 
as  might  1>e  expected  in  the  masquerade  con- 
versazione of  young,  gay,  intelligent,  and  ta- 
lented people.  A  masquerade  is  dull  to 
those  who  no  not  seek  it  for  had  purposes, 
and,  we  trust,  useless  to  those  who  do ;  we 
may  at  least  venture  to  assert,  that  numerous 
flower-girls,  shepherdess**,  and  sultanas,  are 
always  to  be  found  so  little  calculated  to 
charm  sighing  swains  or  grace  splendid  Se- 


raglios, thai  seduction  cannot  bo  laid  to  their 
charge  beyond  the  crime  of  intention.  TW 
gallantry  of  our  sailors  will  liewitch  no  girls 
out  of  Wapping,  and  our  strutting  grand 
signiors  may  be  fairly  acquitted  of  stealing 
the  Georgian  beauties  of  the  present  reign ; — 
no,  no, — -we  are  not  good  inasqtieraders. 

Perhaps  the  most  pure  and  heart  felt  plea- 
sure we  can  enjoy — one  from  which  a  lowly 
party  is  not  excluded,  and  which  the  highest 
in  the  land  may  unreprovedly  revel  in, — is  a 
gipsying  party  in  summer,  or  early  in  au- 
tumn. If  you  are  already  in  the  country,  so 
much  the  belter,  as  you  can  go  the  farther 
from  town  ;  but,  if  not,  an  hour's  earlier  rising 
will  bring  you  to  the  spot  where  various 
friands  meet,  where  arrangements  are  made, 
and  whence  from  twelve  to  twenty  persons, 
throwing  off  all  care  and  state,  ramble  forth 
to  enjoy  the  beauties  of  nature  in  her  most 
sequestered  nooks  or  her 
forms.  Rocks  or  ruined  al 
falls,  or  ancient  castles,  are  die  best  pla  es  of 
rrnciMXvons;  as  ottering  tuemes  tor  conversa- 
tion and  subjects  of  curiosity :  and  fishermen 
or  sk  etchers  amongst  the  party — excellent  ca- 
terers— bustling,  good-tempered,  cork-draw- 
ing men — and  active  hospitable  women,  mix 
admirably  with  poetical  enthusiasts,  cJutty 
aneodotists,  grave  antiquaries,  sweet-si  nging 
girls,  and  their  gay  run-about  sisters.  It  is 
delightful  to  see  sons  in  their  summer,  daugh- 
ters in  their  spring,  and  their  parents  in  their 
autumn,  all  enjoying  life  at  the 
in  the  same  innocen 

way; — to  see  men  ol  various  occupations, 
talents,  and  fortunes,  all  at  once  divested  of 
profession,  trouble,  ceremony,  and  what  not, 
that  clings  to  houses  and  lands,  characters 
and  fortune*,  reduced  to  a  slate  of  nature, 
without  poverty  and  misfortune,  and  enjoy- 
ing  all  the  luxuries  of  society  and  the  free- 
doms of  bar  banc  life  in  unison.  The  loud 
laugh  which  echoes  from  heart  to  heart,  the 
droll  embarrassment,  the  something jurp't- 
ten — which  is  as  necessary  to  excite  good  hu 
moored  mirth  as  the  something 
is  to  promote  good  cf 
of  which  no  one  is  ashamed,  the  praise  which 
every  one  claims,  the  thousand  little  tender- 
nesses exhibited  by  susceptible  hearts  amongst 
the  young,  and  which  light  up  reciprocal 
feelings  and  (bud  remembrances  in  the  mar- 
ried, told  in  aside  looks  and  sunshiny  smiles, 
render  the  rural  scene  as  sweet  and  touching 
as  the  venial  landscape  around  is  fair  and 
lovely : — 

« To  the  golden  sunset  of  snch  an  hour, 
The  breasts  beneath  with 
glow:* 

and  the  twilight  walk  which  follows  a  day 

*    _  __  — ^ -  _t-fc    Ln  ■■Mi    ■  mt  M 

spent  in  sucn  narmony, — 

<  Has  less  of  earth  in  it  than  heaven.' 
As  we  arc  beginning  to  be  very  lover-like 
and  poet-like,  it  is  time  to  conclude,  lest,  like 
odiey  gipsy  wanderers,  secrets  should  escape 
us  unlawfully  elicited.  We  shall,  however, 
conclude  by  a  hearty  recommendation  o 
these  rambles  to  our  readers,  as  a  source  of 
amusement  for  the  ensuiug  summer,  and  an 
assurance  that  they  will  register  such  diver- 
sion amorist  the  red-letter  days,  the  white  mo- 
ments of  life,  to  its  latest  existence.  b. 


or 

NO.  XXVII. 

I  pisdai  •»  being  confined  to  the  jog  trot  rou- 
tine of  ordinary  narrative,  or  limiting  my 
views  of  society  to  those  o ~ 
when  I  can  penetrate  the  ! 
divine  the  wishes  of  individuals.  I  have,  how- 
ever, seen  such  strange  vagaries  and  ioeon- 
sistcncies  among  mankind,  when  awakt,  trut 
I  became  anxious  to  know  if  they  were  rj»>r& 
rational  when  asleep :  in  order  to  do  this,  I 
introduced  myself  into  the  dormitories  of 
sovereigns  and  subjects,  and  ascertained  the 
waking  dreams  of  indivs 
visions  and  rel 
'There  is  a  kind  of  men  so  loose  of  soul. 

That  in  their  sleeps  will  mutto  their  affairs  ;* 
and  indeed  a  thousand  ctreiimstaoces  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  have  proved  thai— 

*  Oleums  full  oft  are  found  of  realewiiis, 
Tut  form  and  shadow.' 

I  pass  over  the  ordinary  clasa  of  dreamers,— 
such  as  lawyers,  dreaming  of  the  offices  of 
judge,  attorney-general.  &c. ;  of  young  dea- 
cons, who  look  forward  to  rich  rectories,  rata 
able  vicarages,  ample  archdeaconries,  and 
brave  bishopries;  of  citicens,  who  view,  at 
no  [rreal  distance,  common  councilships,  jtoM 
chains,  ami  die  first  seat  in  that  dray-hor*- 
sort  of  vehicle,  the  state  carriage  of  the  Lord 
Mayor;  of  whig*  sighing  for  place  or  new 
grievances,  and  of  ministers  longing  for  in- 
creased salaries,  with  splendid  houses  and 
establishments;  of  young  ladies  sighing  for 
beanx,  and  old  ones  for  jewels  and  admi- 
ration ;  of  physicians  and  surgeons  consi- 
dering how  they  may  keep  the  souls  »«J 
bodies  of  their  patients  together  as  long  as 
the  fee  is  forthcouung,  and  of  a  theo- 
ries divining  how  they  may  make  a  half- 
crown  draught  at  half  a  fm  thine;  ospense;  of 
saints  dreaming  how  they  may  become  sin 
new,  and  of  sinners  anxious  to  appear 
saints  without  detection  ;  of  honest  and  in- 
dustrious workmen  looking  forward  to  a  se- 
venth day's  rest;  and  of  stewards,  butler, 
footmen,  hackney-coaebmen,  rum  waAas/ss, 
planning  how  they  may  i  " 
with  impunity. 

These  are 
scarcely  worthy  the  notice  of  . 
who  ought  to  shoot  at  nobler  game.  Well !  I 
have  done  so:  I  penetrated  the  imperial  p-i- 
lace  at  St.  Petersburgh,  and  found  Alexan- 
der perspiring  under  the  struggle  between 
the  impulses  of  his  heart  and  his  political 
prejudices ;  borrowing  money  of  Rolhschild, 
and  cooping  all  the  Jews  in  two  or  three  of 
the  worst  streets  of  Warsaw  ;  boasting  of  hu 
free  subjects,  and  issuing  an  imperial  ukase, 
lry  which  every  person  be  pleases  must  wear 
nothing  but  the  coarse  linsey-woolsey  of 
Russian  manufacture,  and  not  even  piireW 
that  anywhere  but  of  the  army-elothiers 
of  Moscow  I  Francis,  Emperor  of  Anstna. 
was  not  asleep:  he  was  engaged  in  haliirii: 
bread  for  his  journey  to  Moan,  to  hoodwink 
the  ikxh  enslaved  de\  ill,  the  Italians  TVhirt;: 
of  rrussitt  is  so  recently 'named,  thald^iearT 
prevented  my  entering  his  bedroom;  I  learnt, 
however,  that  the  promised  constitution,  of 
which  his  subjects  have  drtam«d  for  uV 
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jwh  did  «w«  in  »oy  "ay  dis 
turn  shirobers  of  their  soTereign.  The 
Kings  of  Wirtcmberg  and  Bavaria  were 
dreaming  how  they  might  benefit  their  sub- 
^cU  without  provoking  the  anger  of  the  Holy 
Alliance.  The  Prince  of  Saxe  Coburg  was 
planning  how  he  mi^ht  get  rid  of  an  injured 
wife,  and  raise  sufficient  money  to  come  over 
to  ask  a  loan  of  £50  from  his  brother,  Prince 
lipoid ;  or,  if  this  sra*  refused,  offer  to  farm 
iSe  milk,  fruit,  and  vegetables,  the  husband 
□four  late  heir  apparent  sells.  Poor  fellow, 
be  is  little  aware  that  no  man  can  make  more 
if  them  thao  Leopold  himself. 

I  found  the  rest  of  the  German  princes 
dnaroing  bow  to  make  good  matcnes  for 
tW  sisters  and  daughters.  Passing  on  to 
Italy,  I  was  not  surprised  to  see  the  King  of 
Sardinia  preparing  to  meet  his  slavish  mas- 
ter, the  imperial  ruler  of  Austria  and  Italy : 
h'A  regretted  most  sincerely  that  the  King  of 
Naples  ever  dreamed  of  such  a  thing.  The 
Pope  I  found  in  a  tremendous  passion  at  the 
fiilure  of  the  jubilee,  and  swearing  that  the 
Pope  of  Rome  was  no  more  thought  of  now 
than  Pope  of  Drury-Lane  Theatre.  From 
Italy  I  necessarily  passed  through  Switzer- 
land in  my  way  to  r  ranee ;  but  of  what  the 
Swiss  were  dreaming  I  could  not,  for  the 
soul  of  me,  divine.  Arrived  at  the  French 
capital,  however,  I  had  no  difficulty  of  in- 
terpretation. Charles  X.  was  writhing  on 
ail  bed :  the  cool  contempt  with  which  he 
was  received  in  public  on  the  anniversary  of 
bb  entry  into  Paris;  the  indemnity  he  was 
procuring  for  the  cowardly  emigrants,  who 
France  when  his  family  needed, 
did  not  deserve,  their  support ;  the 
I  he  had  afforded  the  Jesuits  in  their 
edicts  against  sacrilege;  and  the 
'  pomp  and  circumstance'  of  the  approach- 
ing coronation  at  Rheims,  alternately  flitted 
across  his  mind  :  yet  still  he  seemed  not 
happy,  and  involuntarily  started,  sometimes 
at  the  recollectien  of  the  French  revolution, 
1  it  others  he  shrank  bad  from  I  baJ&O0t> 
resled  portrait  of  a  boy,  who  strongly  resem- 
Mtd  Napoleon,  and  might  pass  for  his  son. 

I  had  almost  forgotten  to  say  that  1  found 
Ae  Grand  Sultan  asleep  in  his  harem ;  the 
'ifeek  chieftains  in  the  Korea  quarrelling 
"Hen  they  ought  to  have  slept ;  the  King  or 
Denmark  dreaming  of  a  cocked  hat,  fine 
fathers,  and  n  review ;  ami  the  King  of  Swe- 
den in  a  reverie  as  to  the  permanency  of  the 
iVrnadotte  dynasty. 
Determined  to  encompass  the  world  at 
1  did  not  return  to  England,  but  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Cape  of  Hood  Hope,  where  I 
found  Lord  Charles  Somerset  persecuting 
writers,  jockeying  horso-buycr.«,  and  very 
*  perhaps  unconsciously, 
as  obnoxious  a  personage 
:  ever  vomited  fro  n 
At  Sl  Helena,  1"  heaved  a  sigh 


""wis,  jocaeving 
'rjceniously,  though 
rendering  himself  * 
«  the  house  of  Ilea 


over  the  grave  of  Napoleon ;  ami,  proceeding 
to  Calcutta,  found  Lord  Amherst,  the  Oo- 
remor-fJeneral  pf  India,  had  been  asleep 
erer  since  he  reached  the  shores  of  Hindos- 
bn:  happily  for  him.  Sir  Archibald  Camp- 
foil  was  awake,  and  let  the  Ilurmesc  know  it 
*>yWs  successful  defeats  of  their  incursion. 
Al  Botany  Bay,  I  found  the  people  tow*. 


ported  on  my  arrival,  and  could  I  have  gone 
to  sleep,  should  have  dreamed  of  the  future 
glories  of  this  fifth  quarter,  as  an  Irishman 
would  say,  of  the  globe. 

Popping  in  to  take  pot-luck  in  South  Ame- 
rica, I  found  Holivar  in  Lima,  owing  to  a 
victory  gained  by  Sucre  over  the  Royalists,— 
the  best  and  most  decisive  battle  fought  in 
the  new  world  during  the  last  dozen  years, 
and  one  which  the  too-cautious  tactics  of 
Bolivar  himself  would  never  have  achieved. 
As  there  is  nothing  now  to  fear  in  the  south, 
I  proceeded  to  North  America,  and  was 
pleased  to  find  that  the  ebullitions  of  party, 
however  violent,  are  not  lasting :  for  General 
Jackson,  the  rival  of  Adims  for  the  presi- 
dency, was  the  first  to  tender  him  his  hand, 
and  the  public  felt  as  eager  to  support  the 
new  president  as  if  be  had  been  elected  by 
acclamation,  or  by  the  unanimous  voice  of 
the  republic.  Even  the  animal  creation  of 
the  United  States  appears  to  have  rejoiced  in 
the  election  :  I  do  not  know  in  what  manner 
the  sea-serpent  expressed  its  approbation, 
but  the  American  editors  gravely  assure  us 
that,  on  the  day  of  the  election,  the  bird  of 
Jove,  the  representative  of  the  feathered 
tribes  triumphantly  hovered  over  the  Capitol ; 
and  the  geese  and  ducks  that  stray  about  the 
streets  of  Washington  hissed  and  quacked 
their  delight. 

Returning  to  happy  F-ngland,  T  found  the 
people  nearly  all  dreaming.  His  Majesty, 
heaven  bless  him  1  was  dreaming  of  his 
people  s  happiness,  and  of  the  array  of 
beauty  and  elegance  that  is  to  pass  before 
him  at  the  forthcoming  drawing-room ;  his 
Majesty's  slumbers  were  occasionally  inter- 
rupted by  a  sort  of  phantasmagoria  of  the 
contests  between  the  Catholics  and  Protes- 
tants. His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
York  was  dreaming  of  the  indiscreet  speech 
he  made  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  Tuesday, 
when  he  pledged  himself,  so  help  him  God, 
never  to  yield  Catholic  emancipation;  and 
of  the  horse  on  which  be  shall  stake  the  pro- 
duce of  York  House,  when  George  Robins 
has  puffed  the  furniture  into  money.  The 
Lord  Chancellor  was  in  a  reverie  on  the  first 
clause  of  a  new  act  to  put  down  speculations, 
and  which,  it  is  supposed,  will,  should  his 
lordship  live,  be  submitted  to  Parliament  in 
the  year  1835. 

Some  of  the  dreams  even  of  the  legislators 
were  so  extravagant,  that  I  thought  the  par- 
ties must  have  s:\t  over  their  cups  for  hours 
after  the  cock  crows,  as  Mr.  Brougham 
boasted,  at  the  Kdinhurgh  dinner,  he  used  to 
do :  for  instance,  there  was  the  opposition, 
with  the  exception  of  Tiemey  and  a  few 
others,  dreaming  of  becoming  ministers,  and 
Mr.  Brougham  fancying  himself  on  the 
woolsack;  little  barrister  and  M.  P  Wil- 
liams dreamed  he  was  as  tall  as  Cams  Wilson, 
of  Furnival's  Inn ;  and  some  two  or  three 
hundred  members  dreamed  tliat  the  new  bill 
for  Catholic  emancipation  would  heal  all  the 
wounds  of  Ireland,  and  fully  feed  and  sa- 
tisfy the  population  of  that  country, — honest 
Jack  Lauless  excepted. 

Hut,  to  be  more  discursive, — T  found  the 
gr.  ,it  lessee  doting  over  a  bottle,  and  Study- 
in-  by  what  uew  process  he  could  keep  him- 


self sober  until  seven  o'clock  next  Monday, 
in  order  to  receive  the  King,  when  he  visits 
the  theatre;  though,  if  what  Harriettc  Wilson 
says  be  true, — namely,  that  Elliston  is  most  ra- 
tional when  most  drunk,  and  is  only  stupid 
in  proportion  as  the  effect  of  wine  evaporates, 
I  should  advise  him  not  to  face  royalty  un- 
til he  lias  had  his  third  bottle ;  but,  perhaps, 
Elliston  wishes  to  appear  in  a  new  character 
that  night,  and  so  will  go  sober.  Sir  Richard 
Phillips  was  dreaming  of  the  mtili 
when  his  system  of  philosophy  is  to  o 
that  of  Newton  :  this  worthy  knight  has  re- 
cently visited  Dr.  Church,— he  who  casts  type, 
and  arranges  itinto  printers' pages,  by  paying 
on  a  piano-forte, — in  order  to  have  the  system 
applied  to  the  manufacture  of  new  books 
from  old  cuttings  of  newspapers  and  monthly 
magazines.  Hie  Rev.  George  Croly  was 
dreaming  that  his  really  clever  fulmination 
against  the  Catholics  would  get  him  a  rich 
lienefice,  and  save  htm  from  the  drudgery  of 
writing  dull  dramas  and  ill-natured  criticisms 
on  actors  and  authors.  Sir  William  Con- 
greve  was  startling  in  his  sleep,  at  the  oppo- 
sition given  to  his  new  plan,  yclept  the 
Equitable  Loan  Company,  by  which  eight 
per  cent,  is  to  be  exacted  from  the  unfortu- 
nate and  the  dissipated,  and  the  College  of 
Physicians  be  converted  into  a  divan,  to  de- 
termine the  value  of  ladies'  and  gentlemen's 
wardrobes :  and  Dick  Martin,  of  Galway, 
was  dreaming  of  the  best  market  for  the  shoes 
and  hats  which  he  lends  the  electors  of  Cun- 
nemara  at  every  general  election,  when  they 
shall  become  useless  by  the  bill  for  abolishing 
forty -shilling  freeholds. 

There  would,  however,  lie  no  end  to  my 
rambles,  were  I  to  relate  all  the  dreams  I 
witnessed  ;  ami  I  should  send  my  readers  to 
sleep  by  relating  them,  just  as  persons  invo- 
luntarily yawn  when  tliey  pass  the  print  of  a 
gaping  man  in  a  shop-window.  I  might 
relate  the  horrid  visions  which  the  country 
gentlemen  and  landholders  saw  before  them 
in  an  alteration  of  the  com  laws ;  the  plot- 
tings,  even  in  sleep,  of  the  corn-factors,  to 
keep  up  the  price  of  grain,— the  artful  work- 
ings of  dishonest  minds  in  order  to  dupe  the 


Byt  the  picture  was  not  all  gloomy :  I 
saw  the  members  of  our  charitable  institu- 


tions dreaming  of  the  happiness  they  had 
diffused  and  were  diffusing ;  benevolent  in- 
dividuals, who  ■  do  good  by  stealth,  and  blush 
to  find  it  fame,'  shrinking  with  apprehension 
lest  the  acts  of  their  bounty  should  become 
public.  Nor  was  this  confined  to  any  parti- 
cular class  of  society  or  sect  of  religion :  I 
found  humane  Jews  and  hard-hearted  Chris- 
tians; unassuming  nobles  and  haughty 
tradesmen.  I  will  not,  however,  pas<  on  to 
scenes  of  a  more  domestic  nature,  though  I 
initrht  tell  how  some  wives,  in  their  sleep, 
confessed  the  innocent  frauds  practised  on 
their  husbands,  by  stating  the  cost  of  an  ex- 
pensive dress  at  half  its  real  price ;  and  of  some 
husbands  who  acknowledged  cheating  their 
wives  in  more  important  mailers :  but  never 
shall  the  unconsciously-revealed  secrets  of 
private  life  be  bruited  by  AWODErU 
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ORIOINAL  POZTRV. 

MARIAM. 

A  niST.iVT  gleam  of  parting  light 
Shone  on  the  lattice-window  bright, 
And  made  its  way  through  buds  and  bloom 
Of  clematis,  that  breathed  perfume  ; 
And,  waiving  iti  light  branches,  I 
A  graceful  and  luxuriant  shade, 
With  its  soft  screen  of  leaf  and  flower, 
To  mitigate  day  *  burning  power; 
And  uow  with  net-work  branches  slight, 
Softening  the  gleam  of  parting  light. 

That  farewell  gleam  of  radiant  day, 

Through  wreathing  flower  and  leafy  spray, 

Shone  on  the  feature*  of  a  maid, 

Within  that  cottage  chamber  laid, 

Throwing  a  ray  of  glory  o'er 

Features  that  Death's  pale  semblance  bore 

Odb  wandering  curl  of  shining  hair 

Wantoned  upon  bcr  forehead  fair, 

And  seeming,  in  its  careless  Oow, 

Exulting,  in  its  sunny  glow, 

O'er  the  pale  grief  of  all  below. 

From  the  fringed  curtains  of  her  eye 

One  big  round  tear  of  agony 

Escaped  its  prison— its  bright  cell, 

Upon  her  faded  cheek  to  dwell, 

Like  dew-drop  in  the  lily's  bell  j 

And  her  fair  matures  were  as  pale 

As  early  snowdrop  in  the  rale, 

When  Winter,  with  his  ruthless  power, 

Treads  back  a  step  to  kill  the  flower. 

What  was  her  malady  ? — The  bright 
That  nip*  the  opening  bud*  of  spring, 
That  blast*  the  fruit  In  blossoming; 
The  clouds  that  dim  the  morning  light ■ 
Yet  these  their  own  disease  anfold, 
n's  love  is  all  untold. 


That  ereiy  moment  rises  higher ; 

The  rill  that,  poison 'd  at  its  source, 

Sparkle*  a*  brightly  on  its  course ; 

The  fruit,  corroded  at  the  core, 

With  Health'*  own  hue  (till  dappled  o'er. 

Tli  is  love  was  borne  so  secretly, 
So  deeply  hidden,  even  be 
Knew  not  bis  empire.   Like  the  sun, 
Which  sees  not  what  it  shines  upon, 
Lo,  the  pure  flakes  of  fragile  snow 
Dissolve  in  tears  beneath  its  glow  : 
Yet  Love  has  *till  its  joys,  though  Care, 
Grief,  and  Suspicion,  and  Despair, 
All  swell  its  train  ;  though  Death  should  be 
The  only  friend  to  let  us  free, 
80  sweet  it  is  to  feel  the  thought, 

has  brought; 


So  sweet  to  feel  the  heart  grow  warm  ; 
And,  oh !  how  sweetly  rise  the  sighs 
Which  Lore,  to  fin  that  warmth,  applies, 
And  raise  the  latent  sparks  to  fire, 
As  poets  say,  in  eastern  lands, 
That  sclf-devotcd  bird  expand* 
Her  wings,  to  light  bcr  funeral  pyre. 

How  long  the  task  would  be  t'  impart 
The  history  of  a  woman's  heart ; 
And  yet  how  short  a  time  may  tell 
Of  all  that  in  her  life  befell! 
So  speaking  of  poor  Marian's  fate, 
Her  quiet  life,  her  humble  state, 
Few  action*  may  my  pen  relate : 
Twa*  all  of  feelings — every  tone 
Vibrated  to  one  touch  alone  ; 
And,  seeing  all  life's  pleasures  fail, 
No  hope  to  cheer,  no  ttar  to  guide, 


Few  wordi  may  tell  her  common  tale  : 

loved, and  died. 

EVA. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

ntjt*Y  rr»tLr,  esq.  b.  a. 
rirsnr  Fi'sem  was  born  at  Zurich  in  Swit- 
zerland, in  the  year  1742 ;  aiul  his  father, 
though  himself  a  very  eminent  portrait  and 
landscape  painter,  seems  to  have  intended 
his  son  for  the  church.  Now  John  Caspar 
Fuessli  (for  that  is  the  true  family  name)  had 
been  singularly  successful  in  his  professional 
efforts,  so  much  so  that,  early  in  life,  he  was 
made  painter  to  the  court  of  Rastadt,  and 
obtained  no  common  share  of  emolument  and 
reputation  by  his  labours,  both  as  an  artist 
and  as  a  writer  on  his  art  ;  therefore,  why  it 
was  that  he  destined  his  son  Henry— (who 
from  childhood  had  shown  indisputable  proofs 
of  a  taste  for  his  paternal  art),  why  he 
destined  him  to  a  way  of  life  so  widely 
removed  from  his  own,  which  had  led  him 
to  competence  and  renown,  is  not  easily 
accountable.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that 
young  Fuseli  was,  for  that  purpose,  educated, 
in  the  first  instance,  at  a  school  in  or  near  his 
birth-place,  where  I  a  rater  was  his  school- 
fellow ;  and  afterwards  at  Berlin,  under  the 
tuition  of  Professor  Sutler.  Here  he  is  said 
to  hare  imbibed  an  intense  love  of  poetry,  in 
which  he  consequently  made  some  highly- 
approved  essays  ;  but  never  in  any  other 
than  his  country's  language.  The  writings 
of  Ktopstock,  Vvieland,  and  one  or  two  be- 
sides, who  were  basking  in  the  fullest  blaze 
of  their  glory,  just  at  the  time  when  Germany 
was  honoured  with  the  stay  of  our  hero  there, 
were  the  first  incentives  to  his  'muse's  flame. 
His  playmate  and  townsman,  'the  celebrated 
Lavater,  accompanied  him  in  a  tour  he  made 
th  rough  the  country ;  but  their  journeying* 
appear  not  to  have  been  of  any  great  dura- 
tion, for  young  Fuseli  was  at  least  eighteen, 
when  he  left  home  for  Ikrlin ;  and  before  he 
was  of  age,  Sir  Robert  Smith,  then  ambas- 
sador there,  prevailed  on  him  to  visit  Eng- 
land, as  a  kind  of  literary  aircnt  for  promoting 
a  free  exchange  of  belus  kttra  between  us 
and  the  continent; — n  caterer  for  it,  at  the 
then  overflowing  board  of  British  literature. 
Not  long  had  he  been  in  London,  when  he 
was  fortunate  enough  to  become  acquainted 


with  Sir  Jc 


Is,  who  discerned  his 


kindred  spirit,  and  repeatedly  begged  from 
him  little  unfinished  sketches,  which  Fuseli, 
without  yet  having  any  distinct  views  as  to 
his  future  occupation,  would  occasionally 
produce.  Mr.  Coutts  (now  deceased),  the 
late  Mr.  Cadell,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Johnson,  of 
St.  Paul's  Church  Yard,  were  among  the 
most  intimate  of  his  acquaintances ;  and, 
through  the  interest  of  these  highly  respect- 
able connections,  he  obtained  the  situation  of 
tutor  to  a  uoblcman's  son,  whom  he  subse- 
quently attended  in  an  excursion  to  Paris. 
At  the  expiration  of  throe  or  four  years  after 
his  arrival  in  this  metropolis,  he  quitted  it  for 
Italy,  in  company  with  the  poet  Armstrong, 
whom  he  hail  known  for  some  time  pre- 
viously ;  and  now  it  was  that  he  seriously 
resolved  on  devoting  his  whole  time  to  the 
study  of  painting.  The  vessel  in  which  our 
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two  adventurers  embarked  was  bound  for 
Leghorn,  but  driven  ashore  at  Genoa ;  and 
thence  they  proceeded  to  Home.  Here  it 
was  that  he  commenced  his  acquaintance 
with  the  inimitable  works  of  Michael  Angelo, 
of  whose  exquisite  skill  he  ha*  ever  siucc 
been  an  enthusiastic  admirer.  Nor,  yet,  did 
the  compositions  of  painters  less  renowned, 
though  scarcely  inferior  in  merit,  escape  his 
impartial  eye ;  so  that,  on  bis  return  to  Eng- 
land, in  17T8,  his  connoisseunihip  was  almost 
without  appeal;  and,  indeed,  shortly  after 
that  period,  his  own  performances  had  risen 
into  such  repute,  that  in  the  historical  line  he 
had  no  rival  out  West.  I hiring his  continuance 
at  the  '  world's  great  capital,  which  was  for 
seven  or  eight  years  (in  which  time  he  asso- 
ciated much  with  Canova,  and  was  mad  • a- 
member  of  St.  Luke's  Academy),  his  '  (Jvdi- 
pus,  his  two  Daughter*,'  saw  the  light,  and 
was  transmitted  to  this  country  for  exhibition. 
Moreover,  it  was  at  about  the  same  time 
that  he  suggested  the  original  idea  of  the 
Shakspeare  Gallery.  When  he  again  re- 
paired hither,  his  professional  character  rose 
rapidly  and  unintemitttngry,  and  soon  be- 
came established  beyond  rear  of  declension  | 
for  between  the  years  1700  and  1800,  ap- 
peared his  '  Milton  Gallery,'  a  series  of  paint- 
ings  upon  subjects  taken  exclusively  from  the 
works  of  our  divinesl  bard.  They  were  ex- 
hibited collectively  ;  and  the  applause  they 
received  was  equally  honourable  to  the  taste 
of  the  nation,  and  to  the  talents  of  Mr.  Fuseli. 
Not  a  piece  but  had  its  own  peculiarly  strik- 
ing merit :  though  some  few  were  distin- 
guished by  a  superiority  over  the  rest  too 
evident  to  escape  particular  notice.  Perhaps, 
of  all  the  forty -seven  that  composed  the 
•  Gallery,'  The  Laaar  M»ule  was  the  most 
masterly  effort.  From  the  poet's  appalling, 
but  somewhat  sickening  description,  our 
judicious  artist  wisely  obliterated  all  that 
spoke  too  grossly  of  human  weaknesses;  artd 
retained  in  the  transcript  he  gave  on  canvass, 
those  maladies  alone  which,  residing  but  in 
the  rnitid,  admit  of  most  ethereality  in  their 
embodyment,  and  require  not  that  the  human 
form  divine  be  distorted  or  curtailed  of  it* 
lair  proportion,  in  order  to  convey  the  desired 


'  catarrhs,'  and  4  ulcers,'  are  left  for  the  en- 
graver of  pathological  embellishments  to  a 
book  of  surgery  or  a  dissecting-room ;  but 
'  demoniac  phrensy,'  is  seen  starting  from 
his  iron  ben, — still  entangled  in  the  coarse 
rug,  and  still  cumbered  with  the  chain  that 
failed  to  secure  him  there-  His  wife,  wearied 
out  with  the  long  and  thankless  toil  of  watch- 
ing him,  lias  nevertheless  made  a  last  effort, 
in  the  hope  of  saving  him  from  self-destruc- 
tion ;  but  her  strength  had  all  been  wasted, 
her  courage  had  been  scared  away  by  the 
scowls  of  him  she  loved,  and  she  now  sinks 
at  his  feet  unnerved  in  mind  and  body,  and 
with  little  more  spirit  or  consciousness  than 
yonder  child,  that  lies  half  lifeless,  just  fallen 
from  the  sterile  breast  of  its  dying  mother. 
This  latter  scene  is  a  beautiful  episode  of  the 
painter's  introduction.  It  is,  to  be  sure,  an 
interpolation  in  the  text  of  Milton;  but  it  is 
one  of  the  few  amendments,  which  (in  spite 
of  Dr.  Johnson)  may  be  made  without  any 
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'token  of  a  rent.'  But  who  that  has  once 
beheld  '  moon -struck  Madness'  can  ever 
forget  the  livid  glare  breaking  out  from  her 
eves,  each  of  which  seems  to  concentrate,  in 
its  one  little  spark,  all  the  shower  of  madden- 
ing light  we  see  -poured  from  above,  and  fil- 
tered through  her  brain  ?  A  child  is  vainly 
striving  to  win  a  glance  from  her ;  but  she 
knows  not  even  of  its  presence ;  and,  yet, 
the  forlorn  little  innocent  has  a  livid  lustre 
oo  its  upturned  forehead,  that  seems  caught 
from  the  Sashing  features  of  its  parent !  In 
tSe  centre  of  the  background  is  *  Despair,' 
leading,  or  only  burdening,  the  couch  of 
'gaont  Marasmus;'—'  moping  Melancholy' 
droops,  fixed,  though  fibretess,  in  the  fore- 
round  to  the  riglit ;  and  over  them,  like  a 
fly-wene,  or  proscenium  of  clouds  or  black 
jutting  rocks,  to  complete  the  dismal  spec- 
tacle,— over  them,  the  gloom-winged,  the 
bat-like  form  of  '  Death'  hovers,  and  '  his 
dart — 

'Shake*,  but  delay*  to  strike,  though  oft  in- 
voked. 

tvt  could  no  more  than  be  Milton. — The 
imagery  is  too  real.  Strange,  that  no  prince 
has  ever  won  this  masterpiece  out  of  ks 
author's  hands  1  but  there  it  is  at  present. — 
The '  Nuraery  of  Shakspeare'  is  one  cf  Fuseli's 
most  interesting  productions  ;  bat  either 
Shakspeare  or  Fuseli  must  himself  describe 
it;— for  among  the  group  are  lalstaff,  and 
Macbeth 's  Queen ;  and  /Any,  though  one  of 
tkem  is  half  drunk,  and  the  other  sleeping, 
have  words  of  tieir  wis— words,  too,  as 


-words,  too, 
legible  on  the  canvass  as  on  4  the  immortal 
page.'   But  to  proceed  with  our  narrative  :— 
About  1798,  when  Barry  seceded  from  the 
professorship  of  painting.  It  Somerset  House, 
Mr  FuseU  was  appointed  in  his  room ;  but, 
<•  1804,  being  ap|vointed  keeper  of  the  Aea- 
•rary.he— in  consequence  of  a  standing  order 
that  no  person  shall,  at  the  same  time,  hold 
two  different  appointments  in  the  Academy, 
■—was  under  the  necessity  of  laying  down  the 
professorship.  However,  on  the  death  of  Opie, 
who  had  succeeded  him,  he  was  unanimously 
reelected  to  the  office ;  and,  though  the  order 
alluded  to  remained  still  in  force,  the  keepor- 
■ip  was  (till  preserved  to  him,  and  he  held 
■  till  hi<  death.    His  lectures  on  pointing 
were  delivered  in  1801,  and  published  in  the 
twine  of  the  same  year.  They  contain  many 
»«re  strictures  upon  the  productions  of  men 
*immb  not  many  would  have  dared  to  molest 
«  their  enjoyment  of  a  long  and  exalted 
reputation.    But  we  believe  that  even  the 
"»*  rigid  of  1»is  fellow-connoisseurs  in  the 
*t  will  not  thoroughly  acquit  him  of  fasti- 
dwiiweii.    In  1765,' he  gave  to  the  world 
h» '  Reflections  on  Painting  and  Sculpture 
^fflongthe  Greeks ;'  and  an  *  Rssay  ou  Grace 
m  the  Works  of  Art,  translated  from  Winc- 
^iioann.'    To  this,  in  1805,  he  added  a 
*■  and  considerably  enlarged  edition  of 
Kington's  Lives  of  the  Painters;  and,  so 
htely  as  in  1817,  there  appeared  in  the  an- 
»ual  exhibition  at  Somerset  House,  a  head  of 
ftrseus,  which  Mr.  Fuseli  had  finished  in  his 
?M  year.  Mr.  Fuseli  died  on  the  16th  inst! 
**»  house  of  the  Countess  of  Guilford, 
Pwaey  Hill,  and  was  interred,  on  the  25th, 
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in  water  coivovaa. 

If  there  be  any  species  of  art  that  may  be 
peculiarly  termed  British,  it  is  that  of  water- 
colour  painting,  in  which  we  are  even  allowed 
by  foreigners  to  be  decidedly  superior  to  all 
other  countries.  The  extraordinary  degree 
of  perfection  which  this  branch  of  painting 
has  attained  within  the  Inst  few  years  seems 
almost  incredible,  and,  if  it  now  appears  to 
be  stationary,  it  is  because  it  has  attained  its 
climax  :  nor  is  it  asserting  too  much  to  say 
that  it  is  adaptable  to  every  style,  from  the 
boldest  and  most  vigorous  to  the  most  deli- 
cate and  elaborate.  Were  we  called  upon 
to  adduce  any  particular  proof  of  this,  we 
would  at  once  point  to  Nos.  28  and  17C 
in  the  present  exhibition :  the  former,  The 
Reconciliation  of  Selirn  and  Nounnahal, 
during  the  Feast  of  Hoses,  at  Cashmere,  by 
Stephanoff;  and  the  latter,  Welsh  Peasant 
Girls,  with  Cader  Idris  in  the  distance,  by 
Cristall.  These  two  pieces  are,  in  our  opi- 
nion, though  each  of  them  is  admirable  in 
its  respective  style,  as  completely  contrasted 
to  each  other,  in  point  of  execution,  as  can 
well  be  conceived.  The  first  is  as  elaborately 
and  splendidly  worked  up  ks  it  is  possible  to 
conceive,  and  the  glitter  of  gold  and  the 
sparkle  of  jewels  have  been  most  successfully 
produced  by  materials  apparently  inadequate 
to  such  an  effect:  although  gorgeous  and 
magnificent  in  the  extreme,  most  minutely  fi- 
nisbed,  and  richly  coloured,  there  is  nothing 
hard  or  gaudy  in  it.  The  other  piece  is  as 
much  dintinguished  by  its  breadth,  vigour, 
and  masculine  firmness  of  pencil.  The  two 
pictures  are  as  forcible  contrasts  to  each  other 
as  the  voluptuous  females  of  the  eastern  ha- 
rem to  the  simple  pexsant-girls  of  Wales. 
We  know  not  through  what  medium  Mr. 
Cristall  looked  at  these  peasant-girls,  but  we 
fear  that  he  has  rather  viewed  them  through 
the  refracting  medium  of  poetry  than  reflect- 
ed them  as  they  actually  are ;  for  these 
magnificent  creatures  realize  all  that  we  con- 
ceive of  the  fabled  inhabitants  of  Arcadia. 
What  feeling!  what  sentiment  pervades  these 
figures!  how  replete  ure  they  with  untutored 
grace  !  In  what  a  errand  and  noble  style  are 
their  draperies  stringed  !  —We  say  draperies, 
becauie  there  is  such  a  truly  antique  and 
classical  air  in  the  flowing  mantles  of  these 
figures,  that  they  in  no  respect  resemble  com- 
mon drc«.  It  is  drapery — nothing  more,  for 
it  possesses  nothing  by  which  it  is  possible 
to  identify'  it.>  character.  The  Feast  of  the 
Hoses  is  a  scene  of  the  most  gorgeous 
pomfi  and  festivity,  and  we  should  say 
that  the  artist  has  completely  come  up  to  the 
rich  luxuriance  of  the  poet;  which  is  certain- 
ly not  generally  the  case  with  our  toi-ditant 
illustrators  of  popular  writers.  We  could 
say  much  more  on  the  subject  of  both  these 
pictures,  but  we  are  afraid  that  we  shall  be 
thought  to  have  dwelt  too  long  upon  them 
already,  considering  the  number  of  other 
charming  and  able  performances  that  de- 
mand our  attention.  Wild  has,  as  usual, 
some  most  interesting  and  exquisitcly-ex 


cially  a  View  in  the  Jesuits'  Church  at 
Bruges,  and  the  East  Kind  of  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  Chartres.  The  latter  subject  is 
well  known  from  the  picture  at  the  Diorama, 
but  here  the  spectator  is  not  so  elevated,  and 
looks  a  little  more  to  the  south,  so  as  to  have 
the  rich  carved  screen  of  the  choir  on  his 
right  hand.  The  effect  of  the  light  fulling  on 
the  groups  of  kneeling  figures  has  a  most 
picturesque  appearance.  Prout  has  one  or 
two  Views  in  \  enice  and  Padua,  executed  in 
a  particularly  free  and  masterly  style,  especi- 
ally No.  57,  the  Ponte  del  Rialto,  which  has 
a  depth  and  brilliancy  of  colouring  hardly 
to  be  surpassed.  The  style  of  this  artist  is 
very  different  from  that  of  the  one  whom  we 
have  just  mentioned  ;  both  are  admirable  in 
their  way,  and  well  adapted  to  their  respec- 
tive subjects.  Prout 's  bold,  and  we  might 
even  say  careless,  manner  of  execution  ac- 
cords with  the  uncouth  and  grotesque,  but 
highly  picturesque,  architectural  scenery 
which  he  selects.  His  views  at  Venice,  Pa- 
dua, and  Nuremberg,  place  us  among  some 
of  the  most  piquant  and  romantic  architectu- 
ral scenery  that  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  In 
these  cities,  there  is  no  small  share  of  the 
poetry  of  architecture — grotesque  and  wild,  it 
is  true,  but  still  poetry ;  whereas  a  modern 
London  street  possesses  just  as  tittle  of  that 
quality  as  does  a  tradesman's  ledger. 

Cotman,  whom  we  are  glad  to  see  this 
year  among  the  exhibitors,  has  one  or  two 
exceedingly  interesting  and  beautiful  draw- 
ings of  views  in  Normandy.  We  have  yet 
taken  no  notice  of  the  irany  beautiful  land- 
scapes and  other  pictures,  by  Dewint,  Bar- 
ret, Copley  Fielding,  Venley,  Cox,  Nash, 
nor  Rictiter's  School  in  Repose,  nor  Wright's 
numeroui  comic  scenes;  but  we  must  now 
defer  doing  so  until  our  next  article. 

west's  caLi  r.RY. 
Obisrx  tiliiiru  on  the  Pro'wiWc  Decline  or  Ex- 
tinction of  Ihi/ith    Hittarieal  Painting, 
from  the  r'.ffu  ti  of  the  Church  Eaciution  of 
Painting*,  and  rttptrlfully   Addrtucd  to 
HU  Mnjetty  and  to  the  Right  Honourable 
the  Manb.rt  of  both  Hulks  of  Parliament. 
8vo.  pp.  151. 
The  opportunity  of  purchasing,  for  a  BULKS 
national  OAi.t.crv,  t'.o  magnificent  collec- 
tion of  paintings  by  the  late  president  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  is  no-..-  presented  to  the 
country,  in  the  open  aud  unreserved  offer 
made  by  Messrs.  Haphael  and  Benjamin 
West,  the  sons  of  that  great  roaster,  in  the 
gratuitous  publication  which  has  recently 
appeared  under  the  above  title.    The  vital 
importance  of  the  subject,  as  connected  most 
intimately  with  the  honour  of  the  nation,  and 
the  continuation  of  historical  painting  in  this 
country,  commands  the  most  serious  atten- 
tion ;  and,  from  a  perusal  of  the  historical 
facts  and  the  impartial  arguments  contained 
in  the  work  before  us,  we  are  convinced  with 
the  author,  that,  '  the  fate  of  West's  Gallery, 
and  the  feme  of  the  late  president,  are,  in  b 
national  point  of  view,  inseparably  connected 
with  the  highest  interests  of  the  British  school, 
and  the  glory  of  the  British  empire;'  and, 
that  unless  some  deeimt  mode  of  public 


be  speedily  adopted  by  the 
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government,  in  concurrence  with  his  Ma- 
jesty's gracious  approbation,  the  whole  fabric 
of  historical  painting  must,  in  this  rountry, 
sink  into  imbecility  anil  bwume  extinct. 

The  writer  shows  most  clearly,  that  *  the 
force  of  ancient  political  changes,  ami  of 
conflicting  religious  opiiiioiis,l*giiiiiing  early 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and  optritiii.'  for 
two  centuries,  had  not  only  rendered  painting 
and  sculpture  extremely  odious,  and  had 
excluded  picture*  and  .statues  from  duuchtS, 
hut  had  engendered  an  almost  incur-ribb- 
spirit  of  religious  and  political  hostility  to  the 
fine  arts,  in  this  country.  So  long  as  the 
head  of  die  church  ami  state,  the  legislature 
and  the  clergy,  esteemed  the  destruction  of 
pictures  anil  statues  an  act  of  loyalty  and 
pious  duty,  which  merited  applause  and 
pecuniary 'reward,  it  was  not  to  lie  expected 
that  Englishmen  would  devote  their  lives  and 
genius  to  the  cultivation  of  those  obnoxious 
arts,  as  the  means  o  f  professional  fame,  or  even 
of  professional  livelihood.  Who  would  take 
up  the  pencil  and  chisel,  with  the  certainty  of 
the  then  inevitable  consequences, — neglect, 
contempt,  and  poverty,  instead  of  patronage, 
honour,  and  fortune  f 

The  causes  why  historical  painting  never, 
till  the  reign  of  his  late  majesty,  gained  ground 
in  this  country,  are  in  the  above  extract 
most  satisfactorily  explained  :  and  the  gross 
prejudices  of  the'Abbc  du  lk.it,  Winklcman, 
Montesquieu,  and  Voltaire,  proved  to  be 
without  foundation.  The  author  continues 
to  observe : — 

'Thus  the  whole  frame  of  government,  the 
system  of  education,  and  the  public  institu- 
tions, which  are  the  only  comtietent  source 
and  tujijMiri  of  the  public  or  historical  style, 
became,  in  this  country,  the  active  enemies 
and  destroyers  of  painting  and  sculpture. 
This  fact  is  not  offered  here  as  a  novelty,  but 
merely  to  impress  the  necessary  truth,  that 
unless  the  some  high  powers  which  proscril>ed 
and  banished  the  fine  arts  are  as  actively  em- 
ployed to  reinstate  them,  and  to  offer  a  con- 
stant field  for  their  support,  it  is  in  vain  to 
expect  that  the  public  or  historical  style  can 
continue  or  ever  flourish  in  England,  although 
it  may  drag  on  something  like  a  precarious 
and  discreditable  existence.' 

The  foregoing  is  a  truth  so  evident  that  it 
requires  no  comment  to  make  a  due  i  npres- 
sion  on  the  mind  of  the  reader.  The  impor- 
tance of  the  grand  style  in  art,  as  a  menus  of 
national  glory  and  elevation,  is  universally 
acknowledged  ;  and  at  the  present  juncture, 
when  the  united  works  of  'the  founder  of 
British  historical  painting'  a--e  abiding  the 
issue  of  public  determination,  the  government 
is  respectfully  looked  up  to  as  the  only  instru- 
ment by  which  British  historical  painting  can 
be  re-established  ;  and  in  the  national  pur- 
chase of  ihe  late  Mr.  West's  Gallery  the 
triumph  of  native  genius  will  be  secured. 

The  writer  of  the  work  before  us  observes 
most  truly,  that '  the  praise  of  superior  intel- 
lect, the  glory  of  genius,  is  a  possession 
beyond  all  price,  a  distinction  from  heaven, 
which  cannot  be  purchased  by  individuals  or 
by  nations,  however  powerful.'  *  England,' 
more  fame  from  the 


*  possesses 
of  Othello, 


dramatic  works  of  our  gre-tt  poet,  having 
been  written  l>y  an  Englishman,  than  »he 
would  acquire  by  the  purchase  of  the  impe- 
rial library  at  Vienna,  and  of  the  royal  library 
in  the  Ixrnvre,  at  Paris.  The  possession  of 
such  a  vast  accession  of 
ever)-  subject,  would  be  an 
tage ;  yet  what  Englishman  would 
t'te  honour  of  being  the  countryman  of 
spearr,  for  his  share  of  the  real  or  supposed 
honour  of  two  such  purchased  importations  ? 
( ireece  derived  more  honour  from  the  Iliad, 
as  the  production  of  a  Greek  poet,  than  the 
Ptolemies  acquired  by  the  purchase  of  the 
mnny  hundred  thousand  volumes  in  the 
Alexandrian  library.  Did  the  bookseller 
who  paid  ten  pounds  for  the  manuscript  of 
Milton's  Paradise  i/ost  acquire  the  glory  of 
that  sublime  poem  by  his  purchase  ?  Surely 
not.  Can  England  sell  or  alienate  the 
national  glory  which  she  derives  from  the 
compositions  of  Shakspeare  and  M  ilton  1  No ; 
certainly.  Can  France  barter  away  or  trans- 
fer the  national  glory  which  she  derives  from 
the  dramatic  works  of  Hacinc  or  Cornell  le  ' 
Agnin  we  reply  in  the  negative.  The  pur- 
chase by  France  or  England  of  all  the  divine 
works  of  Uaphael  and  Michael  Angelo  (if 
they  were  portable)  in  die  Vatican,  would 
not  acquire  the  national  glory  of  those  works 
for  the  purchasers,  because  the  glory  of  having 
produced  them  belongs  to  Italy,  and  that 
glory  is  her  national  properly,  which  she  can 
neither  sell  nor  alienate,  nor  be  deprived  of 
by  any  human  power.' 

'  Sir  John  Leicester,  in  giving  Hilton  a 
commission  to  paint  the  Europa ;  Lord  Mui- 
grave,  in  giviug  Haydon  a  commission  to 
paint  DenUtus ;  Sir  George  Beaumont,  by 
giving  the  same  artist  a  commission  to  paint 
Macbeth  ;  and  the  late  Marquis  of  Exeter,  in 
employing  Stothard  to  display  his  elegant 
imagination,  in  embellishing  Rtirghley,  did 
more  for  the  honour  of  England  than  if  they 
had  discovered  and  imported  the  celebrated 
Cartoon  of  I'isa,  by  Michael  Angelo,  which 
the  Italian  writers  suppose  to  nave  been 
destroyed  by  the  envy  of  Baccio  Bandinelli. 
Christ  healing  the  Sick,  Christ  Rejected,  and 
Death  on  the  Pale  Howe,  the  last  three  grand 
compositions  by  West,  confer  more  glory  on 
the  British  name,  than  could  accrue  to  Eng- 
land from  any  purchase  or  importation  of 
sculpture  or  paintings  from  Greece  or  Italy. 

'The  late  kiug,  by  commissioning  West  u» 
p.iint  English  history  in  Windsor  Castle, 
an  1  th"  sul.lim ;  serie',  of  compositions  from 
the  Revelations,  for  the  intended  Chapel 
Hoya!.  contributed  more  to  the  glory  of  the 
Mritish  name,  and  the  advancement  (»the 
tine  arts,  than  if  his  majesty,  bv  the  help  of 
Aladdin's  genii,  had  imported  the  Vatican 
entire,  with  all  its  wonders  of  Italian  genius, 
and  set  it  up  in  Pall  Mall,  as  a  national  gal- 
lery.* 

We  perfectly  agree  with  the  author  in  this 
public  spirited  argument,  and  we  are  decid- 
edly of  opinion,  that  the  purchase  of  the  late 
presidents  works,  to  enrich  the  National 
Gallery,  would  do  more  for  the  advancement 
of  English  historical  painting  than  the  acqui- 
sition of  all  die  splendid  remains  of  antiquity 
that  France  and  Italy  could  afford  us.  Public 


patronage,  th  it  which  the  government  ran 
afford,  is  now  r< -qui  red  to  preserve  Britis'i 
historical  painting  from  extinction,  and  to 
place  British  talent  for  the  fine  arts  in  noble 
competition  with  the  great  masters  of  the  rc- 


W  c  trust  that,  where  so  favourable  an  op- 
portunity of  proving  our  patriotic  estimate  of 
native  genius  as  the  present  is  offered  to  the 
country,  it  will  not  be  neglected.  *t. 

[We  insert  this  article,  which  hat  been 
sent  to  us  by  a  correspondent ;  we  had, 
however,  previously  read  the  work  which  it 
notices,  and  agree  in  the  remarks  as  to  the 
encouragement  of  historical  painting,  ihoutfi 
we  may  not  hold  so  very  high  au  opinion 
of  the  talents  of  Mr.  West :  but  his  gallery 
is  well  worthy  of  purchase  for  the  -public, 
and  happy  shall  we  be  to  find  Parliament, 
which  is  niggardly  only  on  such  points,  frit 
a  liberal  sunt  for  its  purchase.]— En. 


DRt  nT-I..vsK  Tur.vTRt. — There  has  been 
no  uovelly  produced  at  this  theatre  during  (M 
week.  SliaksjXMre's  Winter' t  7'u/i:  has  been 
pretty  well  performed,  although  we  miss  Muu- 
den  sadly  in  Autolycus ;  but  really  we  mu-i 
not  be  perpetually  calling  to  rcnieinhracK  * 
those  «  elder  worthier'  as  Dr.  SoutUey  would 
call  them,  for  they  suggisst  comparisons  ou- 
tlier favourable  nor  strictly  lair  to  our  pn-vat 
actor*.  The  interoiiuable  Drr  Frkxlmti. 
which  has  had  so  long  and  so  suix-essful  i 
run,  has  received  a  new  impulse,  lut  Majesty 
having  fixed  upon  it,  and  witiessed  its  repre- 
sentation at  the  other  house,  where  it  is  not 
nearly  so  well  dramatized  as  at  this  theatre. 

Covk.\t-Gabi>e.\  Theatre. — Then  cou!<l 
be,  perhaps,  no  pc-iiud  of  our  dramatic  his- 
tory in  which  a  visit  of  the  sovereign  to  the 
theatre  would  fail  to  fill  the  house  with  per- 
sons attracted  either  by  motives  of  curkotitv 
or  loyalty ;  but,  uow  that  the  wise  measures 
government,  and  the  peace  and  prospcritj  of 
the  country,  have  rendered  the  King  so  de- 
servedly popular,  all  ranks,  with  the  utmost 
avidity,  seize  011  the  opportunity  of  nf  in: 
his  Majesty.  Monday  last  was  anuwino.l 
for  the  King's  visit  to  this  theatre,  and  tfe* 
box-office  was  at  once  assailed  with  as  many 
applicants  as  would  have  filled  the  l*'M« 
twice  over.  When  the  evening  arrived,  r.  c  y 
avenue  was  crowded  long  before  tie  or*  i 
ing  of  the  doors,  and,  when  that  much  looi- 
rffcr  hour  arrived,  die  rush  waslrJr.tt-nd.Jui. 
Many  ptrsons  were  much  injured  by  the  ex- 
cessive pressure.  Ta«  pit  wai  hteral'y  cram- 
med, and  the  people  seemed  as  closely  pick- 
ed as  our  poor  countrymen  must  have  bcea 
in  the  blackhnle  of  Calcutta,  though  the  ex- 
panse above  and  on  the  stage  afforded  more 
air,  and  prevented  similar  consequwe*- 
Many  of  the  women  wen;  dragged  «lrti'>st 
senseless  into  the  dress  boxes,  the  occupant* 
of  which  were  deservedly  applauded  for  their 
humanity.  His  Majesty  entered  the  royal 
box,  winch  was  elegantly  fitted  up  for  the  oc- 
casion, a  few  minute*  before  seven  o'cJoeV, 
and  was  greeted  with  the  most  enthusiatx 
cheers  from  every  pirt  of  the  house.  whil« 
i.fs  and  hats  were  wared  in  every 
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Ta  Majesty  bowed  repeatedly. 
The  curiam  then  rase,  and  the  entire  company 
cx.ne  forward  and  sang '  God  save  the  King,' 
■*nrh  was  no  sooner  concluded  than  it  w,n 
r«o)red,  his  Maje4y  and  the  audience  joiu- 
wr  m  the  choruses.  His  Majesty  again 
'•tv-i,  and  then  took  his  seat ;  soon  after 
winch  the  Duke  of  York  entered  the  royal 
Wit,  and  was  much  cheered.  Hi*  Majesty 
«»  dressed  in  the  utuibrm  of  the  Royal  (torse 
•wards  fblee),  aad  wore  four  brilliant  stars 
^  bis  let  breast ;  the  Royal  Duke  wore  the 
•».fora  of  a  British  field  marshal.  The 
epera  of  Der  Frritehulz  then  commenced, 
«d  ha  Majesty,  who  is  said  to  be  very  par- 
<j]  to  Weber's  music,  was  particularly  atten- 
tive to  it  throughout,  and  was  kind  and 
.*era|  in  his  praise  of  the  performers.  At 
'!*  coochaion  of  the  opera, '  Rule  Britannia' 
»m  called  lor  and  sung  by  the  whole  com- 
pany. The  air  fin  which  Miss  Patontookadis- 
tifuished  pan)  was  encored,  but,  instead  of 
;%  the  national  anthem  was  repeated.  The 
iiepiece  was  the  altered  version  of  Tom 
ftbdia's  burletta.  King  Chmiet  the  Steamd, 
by  the  bye,  is  much  inferior  to  the 
sTtjnaL  Id  this  piece  there  are  many  pas- 
"«ets  which  apply  to  the  earlv  part  of  the 
najr'i  life,  ana  were  applied  m  a  way 
""it  showed  how  ready  the  public  is  to 
"tease  the  errors  of  youth,  when  they  are 
'tnnc-d  for  br  the  wisdom  of  age.  The  King 
Pushed  heartily  at  the  allusions  to  Charles's 
•^aneter.  Oa  the  conclusion  of  the  piece, 
'  God  tare  the  King'  was  executed  for  the 
'"■uni  time,  and  then  his  Majesty,  gracefully 
WMm  times  to  the  audience,  withdrew. 

TufcvbtT,  the  21d  in*,  a  new  interlude, 
'»  «ne  act,  called  I-o/?v  Projects,  was  pro- 
'^tcd  at  this  theatre.  It  contains  little  -plot, 
hst  an  abundance  of  insipid  jokes,  and  has 
'T)  cot  up  as  a  vehicle  for  the  imitations  of 
Mr  Yates,  which  are  certainly  not  the  best 
"i  the  world  It  is,  however,  a  hustling 
roe,  cad,  being  short,  is  not  unbearable, 
"l»eh,  though  a  sort  of  negative  compti- 
:5*au  is  more  than  we  can  say  of  the  teng- 
mnounced  and  much-pufted  '  new  romantic 
opai/  under  the  title  of  Preeiota,  or  the 
I  Gipsy,  which  was  produced  on  Thurs- 

r'rieschutz'  appears  to  have  turned 
<  it  brains  of  the  managers  of  this  house, 
■£o,  m   producing   Pnxiaui,    seem  to 
tvt*  thought    that    Weber's    name  and 
^  ''tier's  music  would   make  anything  go 
"•*n;  the  lesson  of  Thursday  night  has, 
"■wever,  taught  them  otherwise,  for  never 
a  piece  more  completely  condemned  ; 
*ad,  as  an  instance  of  words  with  a  double 
.^'ling ,  we  may  say  that,  '  on  Thursday, 
.'ah  of  Apr,!.' tfte"r  U»M-a4edy  of  Oresti^, 

^^^irwV^A  mo^TaWurd'^oT^n'- 
'^.ptthle  production  was  never  offered  to 
pttblk;  but  it  had  some,  though  not 
'*•»»'  food  scene ry.  Even  the  music,  witii 
;v  exception  of  a  solitary  air,  ill  suited  to 
•las  piston,  was  uot  remarkable  either  Cor  its 
Tnty  or  expression ;  and  the  endeavour  to 
"mmi  this  lady  into  an  improvisatrirt  was 
u  insah  io  her  talents  and  good  sense,  which 
*  mijh,  to  base  resisted.  The  only  good 


shown  in  the  affair  is  the  condemning 
the  piece,  in  defiance  of  on*  n  to  the  con- 
trary, and  the  ready  acquiescence  in  that 


LITERATURE  AMD  SCIENCE. 

Mioixc  DrracsxoY,  a  writer  of  consider- 
able talent,  died  on  the  7th  of  March  last 
Her  elegies,  which  first  appeared  in  1807. 
and  which  have  since  passed  through  two 
other  editions,  are  greatly  admired,  both  for 
the  elegance  of  the  language  and  the  tone  of 
true  feeling  that  pervades  them.  Besides 
these,  Madame.  D.  was  author  of  a  great 
number  of  other  productions,  among  which 
were  several  translations  from  English  novels. 
Her  principal  original  works  are.  a  novel,  en- 
|  titled  l*i  Frmmr  AuUur ;  1*t  Etrmnci  tt  ma 
h'iLL  .  two  volumes  of  tale.* ;  Let  Fmn^am -t  ; 
La  Butgraphie  dm  Dcmaitellet ;  1*  Tour  du 
Monde ;  and  Let  Bcautit  dc  la  Greet  Mudrrne ; 
which  last  appeared  only  a  few  mouths  before 
her  death . 

.i«riyru'k-i.—  Tne  excavations  that  have 
been  going  on,  for  some  time  past,  at  Fa- 
mars,  near  Valenciennes,  have  been  attend- 
ed with  the  greatest  success.  Two  rooms 
of  a  bath  have  been  discovered,  both  of 
which  are  paved  and  vaulted  with  marble, 
and  the  walls  are  coated  with  stucco  of  very 
brilliant  colours.  But  the  roost  important 
part  of  what  has  hitherto  been  brought  to 
light  is  two  bronze  vases,  which  were  dug 
out,  on  the  I  Oth  of  January  last,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  sub-prefect  and  the  mayor  of 
Valenciennes.  The  larger  of  these  vases 
contained  4765  medals;  the  other,  3480; 
making,  altogether,  8345.  The  medals,  which 
are  of  silver,  are  executed  in  high  relief,  and 
belong  to  the  period  of  the  upper  empire. 
Those  of  Coastantine  the  Great,  which  are 
the  latest  in  point  of  date,  look  nearly  as  new 
and  as  fresh  as  if  from  the  mint,  which  ren- 
ders it  probable  that  these  medals  were  bu- 
ried shortly  after  the  reigu  of  that  emperor,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century. 

Under  the  title  of  The  Blue  Book,  or  Cha- 
racters and  Opinions,  a  lady  is  about  to  pub- 
lish the  content*  of  aw  album,  placed  for  some 
years  in  her  drawing-room,  to  receive  the 
contributions  of  her  literary  friends  during 
their  visits. 

The  first  part  of  Dr  Alexander  Jamieson's 
New  Practical  Dictionary  of  Mechanical  Sci- 
ence, embellished  with  many  hundred  en- 
gravings on  copper  and  wood,  is  nearly  ready 
for  publication. 

Painting  oh  Giant. — One  of  t'te  first  artists 
in  Europe  for  painting  on  glass  ami  in  en- 
amel, is  M.  Gottlob  Mohn,  who  has  for  the 
last  four  years  l>een  pursuing  a  scries  of  ex- 
periments, under  the  patronage  of  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria,  in  these  curious  and  beau- 
tiful arts.  Mohn  is  at  present  employed  to 
windows  of  the  imperial  castle  of 
rg,  according  to  plans  given  by 
the  governor,  Count  Michael  Riedl. 

Mantacript  of  Homer. — The  celebrated 


manuscript  up 
Homer's  Iliad, 


V 


of  a 


■f 


ten  in  what  are  termed  Uncial  letters,  of  the 
moist  beautiful  form,  and  may  probably  be 
ascribed  to  the  age  of  the  Ptolemies. 

  -  -      ■  r- 
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THE  BEE, 

on,  ratrrs,  fakciks,  axb  rbcoixectiok*. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  presi- 
dents and  vice-presidents  of  the  United  State*, 
since  the  retirement  of  General  Washington : 
1790  Pr,  Adams        Viec-Pr.T.  Pinckncy. 
1*00   ..   T.  Jeifersoa     du.      A  Burr. 
1MJ4   ..        do.  do.  O.Clinton. 

1838   ..  J.Madison      do.  do. 
1813  ..        do.  do.      E.  Oerry. 

1818   ..   J.  Monroe      do.  Tomkins. 
1820   ..        do.  do.  do. 

1834   ..   J.Q.Adams   do.  J.C.Calhuon. 

Foreigners  complain  with  good  reason  of 
the  uncertainty  of  the  pronunciation  of  Eng- 
lish. The  difficulty  thus  raised  in  a  particu- 
lar instance  is  well  illustrated  by  the  follow- 
ing examples : — 1  Ough  is  pronounced  o,  oo, 
ou,  off,  au,  up— though,  through,  plvugh, 
cough,  enough,  thought,  hkctmgh.  A 


called  upon  me  when,  in  consequence  of  a 
e*U  I  bad  caught,  I  was  ill  in  bed,  and  I  told 
him  I  had  a  con;  upon  which  he  asked  me 
Thtnkin, 


wiuch  was  discovered  in  the 
island  Elephantina,  in  Upper  Egypt,  by  a 
French  gentleman  travelling  for  Mr.  Bankes, 
has  Leen  brought  to  this  country.    It  is  writ- 


for  some  milk.  Thinking  I  must  have  pro- 
nounced the  word  wrong,  I  told  him  I  had  a 
euf :  he  replied,  he  took  it  for  granted  I  had 
two,  for  that  coats  in  this  country  were  not 
made  without  them.  Perceiving  still  that  he 
did  not  understand  me,  I  told  him  I  had  a 
cup.  He  asked  me  whether  it  was  of  silver 
or  only  of  earthenware  ?  Being  quite  angry 
witlt  him,  I  had  agaiu  to  make  myself  under- 
stood, and  told  him  1  had  a  violent  cau,  and 
fell  a  coughing;  so  that  I  could  speak  no 
looge"-.'  

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Thi  «  Tale  of  Sorrow,'  i  Pr.mrose  Hill,'  an  I 
«  Petition  ExtreoiJtnarv  to  Parliament,'  iu  our 
next. 

The  favours  of  D.,  Tyro,  J.  M.  R ,  and  •  A 
Two  Days'  Journey,'  have  been  received,  and 
are  under  considetation. 

The  Play  upon  Names,  by  D.  does  not 
strike  us  as  very  happy. 

The  work  alluded  to  by  « a  constant  sub- 
scriber,' has  already  been  noticed,  and  that  fa- 
vourably, in  T4«  Literary  ChnuieU  ;  but,  as 
we  have  not  seen  auy  of  the  late  parte,  we  ad- 
vise our  correspondent  to  judge  for  himself, 
after  examining  the  work  as  far  as  it  has  pro- 

ceefiea. 

-» 

Work'  p  i Huhett  ttnet  our  Uut  notict — Thntifrhtt 
tad  Recollection*,  by  One  of  tbe  U.t  l>ntury.  fooUiii, 
7t.  04  — Noctn  Attic*,  or  Rmtm  io  a  Garret,  i  toU. 
10.  —  W.tk.iw  t  Bio|rr»i>Hiail  Dictiomry.N"  Edition. 
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SOCIETY 


LITERARY  FUND 

m  mediate  patronage  o(  hi* 


I 

Mtjerty 

The  ANNIVERSARY  FESTIVAL  nftho.  INSTI- 
TITION         he  celebrated  at  tin- 


under  the 

President 
Hi>  firare  the  Duke  of  SOMERSET 


ou  WEDNESDAY,  the  1Kb  of  MAY 
Sir  JAMES  MACKINTOSH.  M  P.  in  Ihr  Chair. 
The  Nobility,  ami  Prirade  of  Literature  in  .-nn  \' 
an  earnestly  invited  t<.  mncur  in  the  object.  >4  a 
Society  lw.r|>.nt.d  for  Hi.  Relief  of  Mr.  ..f  Gm.u* 
in  DMrrw.  arbo  bare  benefited  lb*  woihl  In  their 
writ.lag*.  Stewart!*. 
Lord  ViKount  Rlraneford 
Right  Hon  \V.  Hu»kis*nn, 
M  P. 

Sir  Stamford  R.lBaa 
Wm.  R.  Hamilton.  Ear, 


Hrurj  AlcSaiHter.  Eaa 
Hndolph  Araerrnenn.Exq 
Tha.na»  Cadcll,  Eat).  •  . 
Henry  Ca.lon.  Esq. 
Harrj  Cnek.  E«q 
Jahn  Collinswood,  E*q 

Ticket*.  Ma.  aarh.  ta  be  h a.)  . if  the  Steward* 
•t  the  Cham be.e,.(tl 
and  at tbt  Bar  of  the 


Janie.  Duncan. 
L  C  Humfiry,  E»q. 
Mr  ShetitTKcy 
Andrew  Mievillc.  Eaq. 
Ale*.  Ramaav.  Raq 

 ll.charfaon.KaqM  D 

Lancelot  Shadwr  il.  Rao. 
Charles  StutA-M.  Kan. 
Win.  T»o«e.  i;.q.  p  US. 
Edward  Will iauw,  Lao, 


I  Social, .4. 


al«o 


OOCIKTY 

O  srFFOU 


OF    BRITISH  ARTISTS, 
SI7FFOUC  STREET,  PALL  MALL  EAST. 
Tl.a  SECOND  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  f«r  the  Salt 
of  the  Work*  of  Living  Artiet*  of  the  TJnited  Kingdom. 
IS  NOW  OPEN  from  Nine  till  Dn*k. 
Admittance,  One  Shilling— Catalogue,  One  Shilling. 
'   W.  LINTON.  SccreUiy. 

THE  EGYPTIAN  TO  MR,  diacovt>ml  by 

t  the  late  Mr  BELZON'l.-^Tbe  Exhibition  of  the 
Egyptiau  Tutnb.  with  the  ad  jitlon  of  tUe  eplendid  Hall 
of  Six  Pillar*,  and  a  variety  of  Monela  of  Trmpleaand 
Pyramid*  explored  by  the  fate  Traveller,  la  nowOI'KN, 


It 


he-n  erected 


at  SM,  LEICBSTLR  SOl7.\RI! 
under  tbt  •aiperiiiteiHience  of  Mr*  Delioni,  l>)  J  Cur- 
it*,  who  en  with  the  late  Traveller  at  the  time  of  the 
discovery.  In  consequence  of  the  extranidtnaty  ex- 
iieuae  inrurrrd  in  it*  erection.  Hie  price  of  Admiaaiuu 
I*  Two  Shillini{« -Children.  One Shilling.   0,ien  from 

Eleven  till  SiX.  

GCIDE  TO  THE  EX.111  HITION. 
T>  OYAL    ACADEMY,  SOMERSET 

IV  HOVSR.  The  Annual  Critical  and  Descriptive 
Catalogue  of  the  Exhibition  will,  this  Year,  contain  a 
aeparate  Notice  nf  every  Work  of  Art,  with  a  Preface 
I  to  the  Academician*     Price  One 


Shilling  CMWESTM4.COTT. 

Published  by  SberwooJ  and  Co  Patecaawlei  Row , 
Onwbyn.  Catherine  Street ;  and  We*tley.  Strand. 


MEMOIRS  of  PAINTING.  By  W. 
BT1CH  AN  AN.  Era.  Omlaining  ■  Chronological 
History  of  lb*  Importation  of  Picture*,  by  the  great 
Matter*,  into  Great  Britain,  since  the  period  of  the 
Trench  Rerointniu;  with  ("iitnal  Ren.arka  thereon, 
andSkctihc*  of  Character  of  llie  trading  Master*  of  the 
variou*  School*  of  Pxiutiug.    Two  vol*.  Bvn.  K», 

Published  by  R  AckeruMitn,  101,  Strand ;  awl  lobe 
had  of  all  Iloo«,*cll«n  m  t»wn  awl  oonntry,  

MUSIC  IN  WliBKRS  ABU  HASSAN,  price  ta  ew 
On  ttie  l»t  of  May  will  be  published. 

•TMIE  HARMON  ICON,  No.  XXIX.— 

■•  Coatee  >•  -Six  Pieces  from  Ahu  l|i.«n:  f. 
Overture  II  Chotu*.  Ill  feing,  Fatitn*  IV  Kjiij. 
Abu  Hassan  V  Corn  all*  Marcia  VI  D.iko  of 
Peace  VII.  Duetliuo,  RomnfDeai.  VIII.  V  <  Rondo. 
WoezintbeK  MenoorofDi  .rue.  Rnealm  and  the  Opera 
Singer*  vemi*  Weber  and  German  Mum  Discovery 
of  Ancient  G.eek  Tablet*  relative  to  Muaic.  Notation 
of  Hi.  Hum,  Mr.  Crneae'a  Eavay  on  the  O  .gin  of 
Uod  nave  the  Kin*;.  Hoa»ni'»  M  m  in  Eg'itto,'  in 
Vienna,  Krwiew  of  Muaic.  foreign  Muaical  Uteialure 
Foreign  Mu.ic»l  R*|wrt.  Ttie  Ancient  and  Pb 
Concert*.    Tbeatrea,  ate 


•rUlE  StlVKR KKJN.  — Ttie  Subscril>m 

-I  to  tlii«  Newspaper  are  infurmed  tti.it  t  >e  Pitlrait 
"fllie  King.eejii.il  In  the  Siieeimel.*,  will  lie  iea.ly  fo* 
dcliveiy  on  Sunday  next  (May  let1,  to  all  thnae  who 
hive  received  Cheipiea.  on  preventing  Ihein  at  Ibe 
OaVe.  No  7.  Yoek  Street.  C  vewt  Garden  Tire 
'  rWreici*  of  Ihe  above  lUte  will  conU  n  Three  of 
the  Seven  Age.  id1  Ihe  Heir  p.eanro|rtiv*  to  ibe  Throne. 
*  So  i.rtp  me  0—  1 1 1'  and 
Markets.  Sli.ic  Li»t».  tie. 
Monday  Edition  a.e  puhlhdied  . 
Or. lei,  are  reainewed  to  lie  given  a* early  a* 
pievent  .lianppoiutnieiit 
Printed  'and  pnhli.l 


eir  presumptive  to  the  nn«»e. 
nl  a  Oplooi  SUteiuent  of  tbt 
re     A  Katorday,  Snnday.  and 

liKI  r*llft(|  f|i|"t*»Tp  I^***i,TI|»"  tH  tf)  *»— 


O' 


n  I  '  ' i  '  price  7a  Gal,  l •■  e.l» ,  t it« 

Third  Volume  of 

'ALES  of  OLD  MR.  JEFFERSON,  of 

G-eV.  Ion  Cothcted  by  Toafiig  Mr  Jl'JTER- 
Sl»  V  of  Lyon'*  Inn 

Containing  the  Pro«elytr,  or  Ihe  Brahmin'*  Sen ; 
and  Hi*  La.t  Will  and  Testament 

AIm>,  a  New  Editiuu  ot  the  Fir*l  and  Second  Volume* 
uf  the  a'  ove  Tule*.  pri.  e  |5a 

Pnnteil  fnr  Geo.  B.  Wbittaker,  Ave  Maria  L*ne. 

Tbia  day  a>  publi*l.ed.  in  poet  Men  prire  7*. Ad.  in  board. 
Ibe  Third  Edition  uf 
R  VILLAGE:  Sketchrs  of  Rural 

Character  and  Scenery. 
By  MARY  RCSSEL  MlTFORD, 
Author  of  •  Julian.'  a  Tragedy. 
Printed  for  Geo  B  WhlttaKer.  Ave-^f»rla  Lane. 

Thi*  day  i*  pa  III 
It*  board*,  with  a 

fHR  LAST  DAYS  of  LORD  BYRON, 

J    with  hi*  Lordvhip'*  Opinion*  on  eari 
particularly  on  the  Slat*  and  I'reaperta  of 
Bv  WILLIAM  PARRY, 
Major  nf  Lord  Byron  a  Brignde.  Cammandlnr;  Officer 
of  Artillery,  and  Engineer  in  lb*  Sereic*  -f  the 
Greeha. 

Printed  for  Knight  and  Lacey,  P.  le.no.le.  Row. 

la  *  few  day*  will  be  pnbliahed,  in  a 

volume,  iiiice  7*  oil.  with 
designed  iiy  Ciirbonld  and  other*, 

lT*IfE  ART  of  BEAUTY ;  with  the  hesi 

*■  Mean*  of  Preaerving  and Imnrmiug  the  Shape— 
the  Figure  -tin  Compirx  oo— ttie  Eye*   the  Lip*— -I ha 


p8vo.»ol  pric* 


DR. 


(ill  lie  puhl-thed, 

LASSICS 


bu  Hi*  nr*t  »f  Ma* 

OXWftO  ENGLISH  CU 
JOHNSON'S  WORKS.  Vol.  VII. 

Keaati'ully  pranleil  on  laid  paper.  prireSa 
8  ilaartibev*  Seventy-fla*  entrfe*  are  onated  nn>«  wri 
jwprrjirice  £ L  I*,  t   Sa.hacriue.rai  to  be  ewrnphlol 
Sin*  V f<l u inrt 

Oifocdi  printed  fnt  Wdliaax  IVker  ac  Chaacr 
Une.  Loudon  ;  Ta:u->*  and  Wbeekr.  Oxford,  ai 
U.ighton  and  s.m..  Caral'inlge 

On  the  *Mb  of  M«  will  he  nuWUbad. 
OR.  ROBER1  SON  S  WtMIKS.  V.d.  I.  nub 
with  a -tine  portraitnf  Mary  U  n  '  n  of  Scot*. 

MLVIaTI'RB  I.tTIN  AND  ITALItN  CU8MCS. 

HOHATII  OPERA,  4nmo.  6a. 
VIRGILII  OPERA,  tenrio.  Sa. 
CATCI.LCS.  TIBCLLt  S,  and  PROPERTIW, 

AHfltl*    it**  a, 

CICERO  da  orrirJIS,  Cat..  Major  el  UeJim, 
tftno.  iav 

TAS"t».  I*  Gernaalemuve  Lilwrata,  t  a  eta  Mat*.  I«*. 
PETRARCA.  Saw -III  t  C.uroni.  «u  n  «• 
tJANTE.  L»  DivlnaCinraedla.  two  rul*.  10*. 
TKRKNTII  Comcedio-  Sex,  4f.no.  A>. 
Thi*  cwlieelioo  uf  lavamrile  l^tinwnd  Italian  Caaaxa, 
beautifully  printed  by  CXtRllAI  I..   with  Darrmai 
Tyt»,  forao*  the  SMALI.KST  EDITION  EVER  FCtV 
LISHEIJ.  being  lea*  than  the  SEDAN,  LLZLVIK.  of 
LOIIVHE.  wbKh  it  will  he  Kiuud  lo  excel  in  nwity  of 
left,  literal  accuracy,  awl  typ' graphical  etegiar*. 
From  their  porlabiltty,  theae  Miniature  Clar*ic*  aiU 
reconnneiid  Ibeina-hea  a*  convenient  Manual*  fvr  tin 
Xhoiar.  tile  Ttaaeller.  and  tire  JnaenileStwb'nL  >■? 
be  had  either  ee,||»ct.v»ty  «e  *eparatel»  in  every  variety 


of  the  Pu 

.  Loirloi. 

Dinghton  and 


W.  PICKERfNta.  W, 


Tietli— ..nd  tb<  Hair 
CViametica,  Hair  Oil,  he, 
of  Beauty. 

Punted  for  Knight  and  Lacey.  Patrmotter  Row. 


with  nuuieruu*  Receipt*  for 
and  ttie  Hiatory  and  Theory 


London i  printed  CrSiuiurl  Leigh.  IS. Strand;  wtd 
by  W.  BSckwood.  Ediubuigh;  R  Mi  likcu, Dublin, 
and  all  tJuaakaellere and  Maaicaellera. 

i 1 1  vlimu  ni  >y  be  had, 
The  Hanaonicon  Edition  of  Wcber  a  DER  FRE1S- 
CHtTTZ  »nd  PRECIOSA.  price  4».  6d.  each. 

Order*  aboald  |nrticul*rly  apeeify  the  Harmooicoa 
Editioaa  of  Weber*  Freiacbuli,  Precioaa.  and  Abu 
Ilaaaan.  a*  the  price  of  each  i»  lex*  tbau  una  atxlb  of  lb« 


Thai  day  ■■  publi.hed.  Second  Edition, 

T printed,  in  one  aol.  fla  b-«rd«, 
nE  MODERN  ATHENS:  a  Di»sectioit 
and  Demonstration  of  Men  ami  Thing*  in  the 
Scotch  Capital. 

Be  A  MODERN  GREEK 
-     Printed  for  Kn  ight  and  Larcy.  P.te.noalrr  Row. 

Tula  day  ia  pnbliabcd,  in  one  baudaoaae  volume,  with 

plate.,  price  7>  8d.  boaid*. 

PRACTICAL  CHEMICAL  MINRRA- 
LOGV  :  or,  Conciee  and  E«*y  Mellviia.  il!i  «tr.ted 
uy  Kxueiiaienl*.  for  readily  a>cerlaiuiug  the  .future 
and  Value  ol  the  diUnent  U>e-.  an  I  other  ttmcial 
^ubatince*.  a*  compreU.  intrd  in  their  AMay.  ,\u-i!y*i*. 
Redurtlonii.  fac  togetber  aitb  a  D-xription  o'  liia 
I  A | ij.  m  it .  a  .m  l  Tr*f>n*«a|  by  Ihe  Scientific  Miueralo. 

gin.  aied  lb.-  |.ro.-e«.e*  id.i,.tel  by  Ibe  M'cer  ;  the 
'  whole  trili-*.le.t  a*  a  Cotnpaun  u  to  the  'PattatblO 
al  Cabinet.' 
By  FREDERICK  JOYCE, 
Oprialite  Cheniial. 
Prioted  for  Kn  gut  and  Larey,  Paternrxta-r  Row. 

MASI'ERS  OF  ENGLISH  POETRY. 

SI1AKSPEARR,  Vols.  I.  II.  III.  crown 
Sen.  Bcirw  8*  each  to  Kubarriber*.  beautifully 
p  nicil  on  yellow  laid  paper  Thi*  Seriea  will  contain 
the  following  I'oet*-.— CHAL'Ci  R.SI'ENSER.>>1IAK. 
8PEARE-S  PLAYS  and  POEMS,  MILTON,  POPE, 
axe  to  be  cowpjeted  In  thirty  volume*.  Each  Author 
may  be  subscribed  for  aenaralely,  or  a*  a  complete 
Mat 

J>a 
Lane, 
and 
bridge 


Tbia. lay  i»  puhtiahed.  in  threw  vol.  1 

THE  REFUGEE,  n  Rouwuice.  By 
Captain  ML'RGAlftoYD 
New  Ynrki  i'  Milled  for  Wilier  and  t'.mf!»  II    L  .  ■ 
dun  :  i e-.. nnted  for  A.  K.  Newman  and  Ca. 

Tb»  f<  Honing  will  appear  thia Spring i— 
REALITIES,  not  a  Not*.,  a  Tale  fro**  Real  L»». 
by  ttie  Author  of  Orr.  etion.  De«-i»ion.  he  three  *a*. 

A  FATHERS  LOVE  aud  .  WOMAN'S  FRIEND- 
SHIP, or  tin  Widuar  and  her  Daegbtcrx  by  U  R  Miaae. 


Author  of  Ihe  Bride  aa.it  on  Wife,  Srr 
PARENTS  and  WIVES,  ar  I 
M  latake*.  by  Mr*.  Green,  three  vola 
VALLEVof  SHKNASDOAM.  « 

Grayaam*.  Ihiae 

GEORGE 
three  *«!». 


foair  aeti 


6flh  edii!9. 


Jn*t  po>diahed,  price  G*.  Ad. 

THE  PAMFI1LETEEU,  No.aWijruh- 
liahed  Qaarteriy).  cootaiailag  the  beet  ^htK*i, 
Literary,  and  Scientific  Pamphlet*  (lutire;  of  lb*  d*?. 
with  Original  Pampnlel*,  on  holb  aide*  of  *veiy  Uaaa- 

lion.  Control*  t 

I.  Sir  W  Hillary'*  Sk»t.  h  af  |telaad  in  IflSt 
'  II  Ob  Ibe  Asiatic  Policy  of  Bvigtand  and  Risaaa 

III.  Sir  Cbariea  Forba*  wa  the  Suppmaiaia.  I  1' 

Diacnaaina  in  India 

IV  Tne  Bi._"|.  of  Cheater  In  Vitt  ii<  at .  u  of  Eecl  ai 
Pndcetant*  fiom  ft  Ui  tier'*  Attack  on  ibcU  Siace 

rltv.iic. 

V.  Mr  C.  Boll-r.  L.  Iter  b.  the  R,e  Dr  Bloannrld. 
in  siudh  ati'iu  >,i  a  Piasage  iu  ibe  Book  of  the  Reaua* 
C  Urnut  Clmreh. 

VI  R  ipport  aar  IV  tat  a.  tucl  de*  Pri v  Da.  fcc. 

VII  On  the  Resia.,1  Maieatatein. 

VIII  Sir  W  Hillary  »  Plati  (aa  the  contraction  af  > 
Steam  L  rv-B*uai.  anal  fm  the  Extluguiahiuatit  of  fin* 
Sat,  Ice. 

IX.  On  Mime   of  the  Evil*  af  Ireland,  aad  tbrir 


■ndon  :  publi»hed  by  Wilihim  Pickering,  Chancery  i 
r.  Nattaiiaud  Onube,  Ta.i.tock  Street ,  Talboy*  a 
Wbaelar,  Oxfotd  ,  lad  Deigtatou  and  Sou,  Can..  ( 


I  Rainoval  (Un^iual). 

X.  Mr.  W.  Firlb  ou  tlte  Cast  of  Ireland. 

I    XI.  Statistical  niu*lratioi>*  of  the  Territorial  Extent 
and  Population,  Commerce,  Taxataun,  Cc 
luaolvency,  I'aurnriun,  and  Cnow,  of  the  1 

'  plrc,  fac, 

i  XII.  A  Vindication  of  the  Drama,  the  Stag*.  *» 
Public  Mural*,  from  tb*  Plagiaiiaxnaaad  Coeapiaalra** 
af  the  Re*.  J.  A  Jamca.  . .    ■  - 

Pnbllahed  by  hltcrwuod  and  Co.,  Black.  Kienba'J. 
and  Co.  Loodon  |  Parker,  and  ViaceaCC 

iawbiidge  ;  Macredleand  Co  Ediab 
Dublin;  and  all  other  IVrokaelltta. 


That  paper  i*  publi*bed  early  ou  Saturday,  price  vJd.  t  at  Hat  if  post  free-,  Caantry  and  Foreign  Reader*  may  hare  tlieunrtamped  edition  in  Monthly  or  Quarterly  P*rt» 


Published  by  Davidaon,  1.  Surrey  Street. Straud,  when  advertisement*  *re  received,  and  cnavanaicati 

Booker,  J3,  Fore  Street  t  Ray,  Cited  Lane;  Richardson, 
and  by  all  BoukiarUtr*  and  New.rnnd. 


^If^i^i^ai^^ar.hall.S^oi^-  Hall  Couit 


in* '  for  the  Editor'  (poet  paid)  art  to  be  addrrxred.  tmid 
Cornhfllt  nugbeai,  15.  St.  MartiaVU-Gvand;  Chayfr. 
o.-Pilflted  by  Uavlihon,  Serka  1 


i-riyiutr 
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Price  (id. 


a£VIEW  <MP  NEW  BOOKS. 

TV  I/nt  limp  *f  Lnrd  Byron;  vifk  Ml 
L'xldiip't    Opinion  mt  ntriitm  SubjrcU, 
prtirakn-hr  am  tkr  State  and  Protpextt  nf 
Omrt.    By  Willi  am  Pa««t,  Major  of 
Ryron's  Brigade,  Commanding  Offi- 
w*  of  Ami Wy.  and  Fjigincer  is  the  Ser- 
nr*  ef  the  Greeks.    8m.  pp.  361.  Lon- 
•lon.  1825.    Knight  and  Lacey. 
T«  present  age  has  produced  "two  indtvi- 
dath,  whoae  mmei  occupy  so  large  a  space 
'« in  history,  that  everything  that  relates  to 
-**«»  *  *wgtK  after  with  the  greatest  avidity ; 
°ml  icarr«»iv  sa)  we  amine  to  rsapoieon 

[J    1  A#>l     f  )„-^„   .  V..^  _     I .  JJ-  , 

~  nyron  .    ana,  nowevcr  ainerent 

*«  pursuits,  in  the  interest  they  excite  there 
» mica  utnilan t y .  Nor  does  the  parallel  close 
»*»:  both  were  much  calumniated  while  liv- 
««.  «*d  it  was  not  until  death  had  closed 
'•'  «*  th*m  that  jtistiee  was  done  to  their 
**!  characters,  liouaparte  was  maligned  as 
« twartles*  tyrant,  and  Byron  as  a  dissipated 
't'Wel.  without  feeling:  the  charges  against 
Mb  hare  heen  fullv  refuted. 

is  particularly  to  he  pitied,  since 
«  has  suffered  almost  as  much  from  friends 
"fees;  and  those  who  speculated  on  making 
*iaey  by  his  death  have  not  done  justice  to 
)*n*wmj.    Neither  of  these  charges  will, 


—-«.-.«,  awpW  to  Mr.  Parry,  who,  if  he 
W  not,  like  hook-making  Med  win,  write 
^  everything  Bvron  said,  has  given  us  a 
'  ,  ,r»  authentic  and  a  more  iuteresting  ro- 
™™e,  on  the  subject  of  his  lordship,  than  has 
"!  'i-peared. 

1W  who  have  read  Count  Gamha's  nar- 
™iv*  mar,  perhaps,  recollect  that,  in  an  ac- 
"*"«  oft!*  Ian  moments  of  Lord  Byron,  he 
***sthat  he  had  not  the  heart  to  go  to  his 
1  "^hip,  hot  that '  Mr.  Parry  went,  and.  By. 
*'«  knew  him  again,  and  squeezed  his  hand, 
**d  tried  to  express  his  last  wishes.'  No  per- 
indeed,  had  snch  opportunities  of  giving 
!« account  of  the  last  days  of  Lord  Byron  as 
Nr.  Parry,  who  possessed  his  full  confidence, 
;tH  under  the  same  roof  with  his  lordship, 
**  employed  to  carry  his  designs  into  cxe- 
^•on,  and.  for  the  latt  two  months  of  his 
J  had  the  management  of  his  funds,  and 
»u  made  the  depository  of  hu  wishes. 

If  the  personal  character  of  Lord  Bvron 
j  ™=en  calumniated,  so  justice  has  not  been 
"**  to  his  exertions  in  the  cause  of  Greece  ; 

)  it  mo  defend  his  lordship  from  the  irtsi- 
'  "stem  of  that  very  silly  gentleman,  Colo- 
Stanhope,  and  to  show  his  real  situation 
°4  hn  lealous  efforts  for  the  Greeks,  that 
jfc  ftny  has  taken  up  the  pen.  Though 
>'TU«tf>med  to  writing,  he  has,  in  a  plain 
^  fflartwicial  narrative,  defended  the  chn- 
and  let  us  into  some 


the  individuals  who  have  assumed  the 
of  procuring  its  liberation.  There  is  much  of 
the  honest  hluntness  and  sincerity  of  a  sai- 
lor in  Mr.  Parry's  work,  which  divides  it- 
self into  two  parts :  the  first  is  a  narrative  or 
journal  of  proceedings  in  Greece ;  the  second 
consists  of  a  record  of  I/)nl  Byron's  opinion 
on  a  variety  of  subjects,  or  circumstances 
connected  with  him,  arranged  under  different 
heads. 

Mr.  Parry  was  employed  by  the  Greek 
Committee,  and,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Gor- 
don, a  tealous  friend  of  Greece,  was  ordered 
to  form  a  brigade  of  artillery,  for  which,  though 
estimated  at  £10,500.  he  offered  to  parotic 
third,  if  the  committee  would  provide  the 
rest.  Why  this  offer  was  not  accepted,  and 
why  the  committee  suffered  months  to  elapse 
without  making  any  preparations  for  assist- 
ing Greece,  does  not  appear.  After  much 
trifling,  Mr.  Parry  was  at  length  sent  ont  by 
the  Greek  Committee,  in  order  to  establish  a 
laboratory,  a  gunpowder-manufactory,  and 
to  instruct  the  Greeks  in  every  thing  relat- 
ing to  artillery,  etc.  A  quantity  of  stores  and 
some  men  were  placed  at  his  disposal ;  but, 
although  Mr.  Parry  wa*  applied  to  in  May, 
he  did  not  sail  until  November,  1823,  so  di- 
latory was  the  Greek  Committee  in  its  pro- 
ceedings. Mr.'  Ihirry  arrived  at  Mtaotanghi 
on  the  7th  nf  February,  but  his  own  -money 
was  exhausted,  and  the  Greek  Committee  had 
not,  it  appears,  made  any  provision  for  sup- 
plying him  with  the  means  of  carrying  into 
effect  the  object  for  which  he  was  sent  Out. 
Col.  Stanhope,  however,  introduced  him  to 
Lord  Bvron,  who  received  him  cordially,  and 
relieved  him.  Of  his  lordship's  house,  of 
wnicn  r»ir  i  arrv  gives  an  interesting  view, 
or  rather  of  the  room  in  which  he  received 


him,  he  says: — 

1  The  walls  were  covered  with  the  insignia 
of  Lord  Byron's  occupations.  They  were 
hung  rouna  with  weapons,  like  an  armoury, 
and  supplied  with  books.  Swords  of  various 
descriptions  and  manufacture,  rifle-guns  and 
pistols,  carbines  and  daggers,  were  within 
reach  on  every  tide  of  the  room.  His  hooks 
were  placed  over  them  on  shelves,  and  were 
not  quite  so  accessible  I  afterwards  thought, 
when  I  came  to  know  more  of  the  man  and 
the  country,  that  this  arrangement  was  a 
type  of  his  opinion  concerning  it  He  was 
not  one  of  triose  who  thought  the  Greeks 
needed  education  before  obtaining  freedom  : 
as  I  can  now  interpret  the  language,  there 
was  legibly  written  on  the  walls. — "  Give 
Greece  arms  and  independence,  and  then 
learning ;  I  am  here  to  serve  her,  but  I  will 
serve  her  first  with  my  steel,  and  afterward* 
with  my  pen." 

•Lord  Byron  was  sitting  on  a  kind  of 


but  elevated  by  a  cushion  that  oc- 
onry  a  part  of  it,  and  made  his  seat 
than  the  rest.  He  was  dressed  in  a 
coat  and  loose  trousers,  and 


wore  a  foraging-cap.  He  was  attended  by 
an  Italian  servant,  Tita,  and  a  young  Greek 
of  the  name  of  Luca,  of  a  most  prepossess- 
ing appearance.  Count  Gamba,  too,  came 
in  and  out  of  the  room,  and  Fletcher,  his  ser- 
vant, was  also  occasionally  in  attendance. 
His  lordship  desired  me  to  sit  down  beside 
him:  his  conversation  very  soon  became 
animated,  and  then  his  countenance  ap|«ear- 
ed  even  more  prepossessing  than  at  first.' 

Mr.  Bowring.  it  appears,  Irad  written  to 
Lord  Byron  that  Mr.  Parry  was  a  man  of 
violent  passions :  a  letter  from  Mr.  Gordon 
to  Mr.  P.  Iwwcver,  convinced  his  lordship 
of  the  respectability  of  his  character,  and 
from  this  time  he  seems  to  have  placed  the 
utmost  confidence  in  him.  Mr.  Parry  de- 
scribes Lord  Byron  as  excessively  disappoint- 
ed  and  uncomfortable  at  the  apathy  of  the 
Greek  Committee,  and  it  was  plain  that  his 
wishes  for  the  welfare  of  Greece  went  beyond 
his  means  of  serving  her.  He  found  him- 
self forlorn  and  forsaken ;  his  conversation 
was  generally  serious,  and,  when  it  related  to 
Greece,  almost  despairing.  The  German  of- 
ficers sent  out  from  England  only  quarrelled 
about  their  rank,  and  both  the  Greek  govern- 
ment and  the  individuals  themselves  appear- 
ed to  look  to  Lord  Byron  only  for  support. 
In  short,  the  whole  business  seems  to  nave 
been  cruelly  mismanaged.  Byron  wanted 
the  Greeks  to  fight,  and  win  their  independ- 
ence, and  then  promote  education.  Colonel 
Stanhojie  thought  their  independence  was  to 
he  achieved  by  the  printing-press  instead  of  ar- 
tillery, by  pens  not  swordi,  and  by  ink  in- 
stead of  cartridges. 

Mr.  Parry,  who  was  brought  up  a  ship- 
wright, and  afterwards  served  both  in  the  army 
and  navy,  possessed  that  practical  mechani- 
cal knowledge  which  could  he  turned  to  good 
account  in  various  ways,  and  he  was  very  ac- 
tive in  forwarding  the  artillery  brigade,  of 
which  he  was  appointed  commander.  The 
sacrifice  Lord  Byron  made  in  money,  to  say 
nothing  of  his  invaluable  life,  was  very  great ; 
not  less,  Mr.  Parry  says,  than  2000  dollars  a 
week  in  rations  only.  Hierc  seems  little 
doubt  that  care,  anxiety,  and  disappointment, 
accelerated  the  death  ofhis  lordship,  who,  so  far 
from  drinking  a  pint  of  Hollands  every  night, 
as  Captain  Men  win  asserts,  lived  low  and 
abstemiously.  Mr.  Parry  relates  many  ami- 
able traits  of  the  character  of  By  ion,  who  was 
brave,  generous,  and  humane.  On  one  oc- 
casion, a  Turkish  brii;  was  observed  aground* 
six  or. seven  mile*  from  Missolonghi,  and 


preparations  were 


to  attack  her :— i 
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•"On  this  occasion,  nis  lordship,  with  th 


i.:t 


active  attention  to  humanity  which  charac-  I 
terized  ail  hi*  proceedings  in  Greece,  gave  I 
roe  strict  injunctions,  should  any  prisoners 
be  taken,  to  endeavour  to  save  their  lives. 
For  this  purpose  he  offered  to  give  two  dol- 
lars a  head  for  every  prisoner  saved,  to  pay 
something  more  for  officers,  and  be  at  all 
the  expense  of  taking  care  of  them,  while  at 
Missolonghi,  and  of  sending  them  to  a  place 
of  safety.  His  lordship,  knowing  also  what 
would  be  the  conduct  of  the  Greeks,  as  to 
plunder,  gave  me  strict  injunctions  to  keep 
buck  the  artillery  brigade,  that  1  might  have 
it  as  much  as  possible  in  my  power  to  re- 
lieve and  protect  the  captives,  should  any  be 
made.' 

Among  the  foreigners  sent  out,  Iieuteuant 
Sass,  a  native  of  Swedish  I  inland,  appears 
to  have  acted  the  best;  but,  indeed,  they 
seem  to  hare  been  cruelly  neglected  by  the 
Greeks,  and  the  German  Hellenic  regiment 
was,  after  great  privations  and  losses  in  buttle, 
broken  up: — 

'  Sass  lived  through  all  these  fatigue,  pri- 
vations, and  contumelies :  then,  partly  from 
being  unprovided  for,  partly  from  having  a 
strong  attachment  to  the  cause  of  Greece,  he 
embarked  for  Candia,  with  a  view  of  joining 
the  patriots  in  that  island.  On  the  voyage 
he  was  captured  by  a  Turkish  vessel,  and  sub- 
jected to  the  grossest  insults,  and  most  brutal 
cruelty.  Some  of  these  things  cannot  be  related; 
but  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  it  was  one  of  the 
amusement*  of  the  Turkish  soldiers  to  draw 
their  sabres  across  his  neck,  and  to  point 
their  carbines  at  him,  so  that  he  frequently 
expected  instant  assassination.  Half  fa- 
mished, beaten,  and  in  a  state  of  torture, 
death  would,  probably,  have  been  mercy, 
but  the  continued  apprehension  of  the  stroke 
was  dreadful;  and  probably  nothing  but  his 
sensibility  being  blunted  by  previous  suffer- 
ings preserved  his  reamn  unimpaired.  He 
was  carried  to  Alexandria,  and  thence  sent 
up  to  Grand  Cairo,  where  he  was  sold  as  a 
slave.    The  humanity  and  generosity  of  an 


English  gentleman  released  him  from  sla- 
very, and  provided  hire  with  the  means  of 
returning  to  his  native  country.  On  his  ar- 
rival, hr-aring  of  the  expedition  which  was 
preparing  in  England,  he  went  to  London, 
and  offered  his  services  to  the  Greek  com- 
mittee. This  body  provided  him  with  the 
means  of  again  reaching  Greece,  but,  like 
other  adventurers,  when  he  arrived  he  had 
no  funds  to  maintain  himself.  Becoming 
known  to  Lord  Byron,  his  lordship  appoint- 
ed him  a  lieutenant  in  his  brigade,  and  here 
Sass  behaved  in  a  prudent  and  careful 
manner.' 

I'oor  Sass  was  assassinated  by  a  Suliote, 
whom  be  had  struck  with  the  flat  part  of  his 
sward,  when  he  wished  to  force  his  way  into 
the  arsenal  at  Missolonghi,  in  despite  of  the 
C«ard.  This  event  had  a  bad  effect,  for  it 
nwde  the  English  mechanics,  who  had  been 
sent  out,  determine  to  return  home,  and  they 
w'»  pro.'ided  with  the  necessary  means. 
Spruking  of  these  men,  Mr.  P.  says: — 

1  It  may  1*  worth  while  here  to  mention, 
as  probably  some  of  ray  readers  subscribed 
for  the  suppo.t  ol  the  Greek  cause,  and  may 


therefore  like  to  know  in  what  mariner  their 
money  was  expended,  that  these  six  mecha- 
nics received  from  the  committee,  for  them- 
selves, their  wives,  and  families,  the  sum  of 
two  Hundred  and  fifty-six  pounds,  ten  shil- 
lings, independent  of  the  sum  paid  for  their 
passage  home,  and  other  charges,  making 
the  whole  expense,  at  least,  equal  to  three 
hundred  and  forty  pounds.  They  had  never 
been  called  on  to  expend  one  penny  on  ac- 
count of  provisions  and  lodgings,  from  the 
day  they  left  England,  till  their  arrival  at 
Missolonghi;  anil  they  were  permitted  to 
carry  out  small  ventures,  without  anycharge 
for  freight.  One  of  them,  alio,  a  protege'  of 
Colonel  Stanhope's,  had  carried  out  a  num- 
ber of  tract*,  and,  in  addition  to  his  avoca- 
tions as  a  mechanic,  was  charged  bv  the 
Missionary  Society,  at  a  salary  of  twenty 
pounds,  to  spread  a  knowledge  of  true  reli- 
gion, or  of  VYesJeyism,  among  the  heathen 
Turks  and  the  heretical  Greeks,  He  was 
one  of  the  foremost  to  retreat  from  danger, 
but  he  managed  to  pick  up  a  little  something 
by  his  piety,  to  comfort  him  in  his  retreat. 
The  services  they  rendered  to  the  cause  of 
Greece  for  this  three  hundred  and  forty 
pounds  were  fourteen  days'  work  at  Misso- 
longhi, so  that  every  day's  work  of  each  of 
these  artisans,  and  it  was  not  much  they  did 


in  a  day,  was  purchased  by  the  Greek  Com- 
mittee for  the  sum  of  something  more  than 
four  pounds  one  shilling.' 

lain!  Byron  had  a  small  corps  of  fifty-six 
Suliotes,  who  formed  hrs  body-guard,  attend- 
ed him  in  his  rides,  and  were  'answerable 
both  to  Greece  and  Britain  for  his  safety.' 
They  occupied  a  large  outer  room  in  his 
lordship's  house : — 

'  In  this  room,  and  among  the*?  rude  sol- 
diers, lxml  Byron  was  accustomed  to  walk  a 
great  deal,  particularly  in  wet  weather.  On 


he  was  almost  always  accom- 
panied by  his  favourite  dog  Lyon,  who  was 
perhaps  his  dearest  and  most  affectionate 
friend.    They  were,  indeed,  very  seldom  se- 

Ced.  Riding  or  walking,  sitting  or  stand  - 
Lyon  was  his  constant  attendant.  He 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  forsaken  him 
even  in  his  sleep.  Evey  evening  did  he  go 
to  sec  that  his  master  was  safe,  before  he  lay 
down  himself,  and  then  he  took  his  station 
close  to  his  door,  a  guard  certainly  as  faith- 
ful, though  not  so  efficient,  as  Lord  Byron's 
corps  of  Suliotes.  This  valuable  and  affec- 
tionate animal  was  brought  to  England  after 
Lord  Byron's  death,  and  is  now,  I  believe, 
in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Leigh,  his  lordship's 
sister*. 

'  With  Lyon  Lord  Byron  was  accustom- 
ed not  only  to  associate,  but  to  commune 
very  much,  and  very  often.  His  most  usual 
phrase  was,  "Lyon,  you  arc  no  rogue, 
Lyon ;"  or  "  Lyon,"  his  lordship  would  say, 
"thou  art  an  honest  fellow,  Lyon."  The 
dog's  eyes  sparkled,  and  his  tail  swept  the 
floor,  as  he  sat  with  his  haunches  on  tl* 


ground.  "  Thou  art  more  faithful  than  men, 
Lyon ;  I  trust  thee  more."  Lyon  sprang  up, 
and  barked  and  hounded  round  his  master, 
as  much  as  to  say,  "  You  may  trust  me,  I 
will  watch  actively  on  every  side."  '*  Lyon, 
I  love  thee,  thou  art  my  faithful  dog  t"  and 
Lyon  jumped  and  kissed  his  master's  kand, 
as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  homage.' 

The  manner  in  which  Lord  Byron  lived' in 
Greece  may  be  sketched  from  the  history  of 
a  single  day: — 

•  He  always  rose  at  nine  o'clock,  or  a  lit- 
tle later,  and  breakfasted  about  tea.  Tbts 
meal  consisted  of  tea  without  either  milk  or 
sugar,  dry  toast,  and  water-cresses.  During 
his  breakfast,  I  generally  waited  on  him  to 
make  any  reports  which  were  necessary,  sad 
take  his  orders  for  the  labours  of  the  day. 
When  this  business  was  settled,  I  retired  to 
give  the  necessary  directions  to  the  dinVrent 
officers,  and  relumed  so  as  to  be  back  by  ele- 
ven o'clock,  or  a  quarter  before.  His  locd- 
ship  then  inspected  the  accounts,  and,  in  con- 
junction with  his  secretary,  checked  and  au- 
dited every  item  in  a  business-like  manner. 

'  If  the  weather  permitted,  he  afterwards 
rode  out;  if  it  did  not,  he  used  to  amine 
himself  by  sJ  looting  at  a  mark  with  pistol*. 
Though  his  hand  trembled  much,  his  aim  was 
sure,  and  be  could  hit  an  egg  four  nines 
out  of  live  at  the  distance  of  ten  or  twelw 
yards. 

'  The  reader  may  form  an  idea  of  tbe/f«r 
of  which  Lord  Byron  died,  when  I  mention 
his  food.  He  ate  very  sparingly,  awl  what 
he  did  eat  was  neither  nourishing,  nor  heal- 
ing, nor  blood-making  food.  He  very  rarely 
touched  flesh,  ate  very  little  fish,  used  r**ithi.'r 
•pices  nor  sauces,  and  dined  principally  orl 
dried  toast,  vegetables,  and  cheese,  lie 
drank  a  very  small  quantity  of  wine  or  ei<!»r ; 
but  indulged  in  the  use  of  no  spirituous  li- 

Juors.    lie  took  nothing  of  any  consequent 
uring  the  remainder  of  the  day,  and  I  verily 
believe,  as  far  as  his  own  | 


*  The  autlior  is  not  quite  correct  on  this 
point:  the  dog,  l.ion,  is  in  the  p  Mission  of 
Mr  Hobhnusp,  the  member  for  Westminster 
This  gentleman  hat  also  his  torus-nip's  lute 
valet  in  his  employ  — Hey. 


more,  and  more  luxuriously,  than  this  ten- 
derly-brought up  and  long- indulged  7 
gentleman  and  nobleman. 

'After  his  dinner.  Lord  Byron 
the  drilling  of  the  orhcers  of  his  corps  in  an 
outer  apartment  of  his  own  dwelling.  Here 
again  he  set  an  admirable  example.  lie 
submitted  to  be  drilled  with  them,  and  went 
through  all  those  exercises  it  was  proper  for 
them  to  learn.  When  those  were  finished, 
he  very  often  played  a  game  of  single-click, 
or  indulged  in  some  other  severe  muscular 
exertion.  He  then  retired  for  tlie  evenuig, 
and  conversed  with  friends,  or  employed 
himself,  using  the  little  assistance  I  was  able 
s  him,  studying  military  tactics.  At 
I  left  him,  and  I  was  generally 
the  last  person  be  saw,  except  his  servants, 
and  then  he  retired,  not,  however,  to  skep, 
but  to  study.  Till  nearly  four  o'clock  every 
morning  he  was  continually  engaged  reading 
or  writing,  and  rarely  slept  more  than  five 
hours;  tu  tting  up  again,  as  I  have  ahwdv 
said,  at  nine  o'clock.  In  this  manner  dtJ 
Lord  Byron  pass  nearly  every  day  of  W$ 
timelhadthepleasureofkivowingnio,. 


to 


AND  WEEKLY  UEVIKW. 


now  or  it  good  pair  of  pistols,  or  a 
f>*»  peculiar  construction,  but  he  c* 


'  Lord  Hymn  had  on*  little  hobby,  which 
has  shared,  I  believe,  with  many  distin- 
m»h*d  men.    He  had  a  great  fondness  for 
rnnoii*  arms  of  every  description.    He  M> 
'  w»  a  handsome  or  a  useful  sabre,  a  co- 

carbine 
i  coveted  it, 
i  it,  at  how- 
cost.  He  had  consequently  a 
i  of  carious  and  extraordina- 
ry, but  at  the  same  time  useful,  weapons ; 
ind,  though  his  armoury  could  oot  compare 
villi  that  at  the  Tower,  it  probably  was  not 
sirpassed  by  the  collection  of  any  private 

BM.' 

I  nkappiry  for  Greece,  not  only  were  her 
r'kiefc  split  into  parties,  but  even  the  Eng- 
lish who  had  arrived  there  did  not  act  cordi- 
»Hy;  and  poor  Byron  was  continually  em- 
bwraswd  by  the  imprudence  of  others,  parti- 
niWyhythe- 


»7  fttticles,  calling  on  the  Hungarians  to 
"H against  Austria,  and  indulging  in  tirades 
•evrm  knwrs  in  general. 

Mr.  Party  gives  a  lamentable  picture  of 
'>  mtrigues  bod  dissensions  of  the  Greek 
cAiefr,  which  in  nothing  are  more  to  be  re- 
s*n<A  than  in  the  effect  they  had  on  the 
•f*sit  and  too  sensitive  mind  of  Lord  Byron. 
t:<*wl  Stanhope,  too,  seems  to  have  been  a 
r*y  busy  meddler,  who  did  much  harm: 
Mr  Parr,  saw  the  effect  ail  this  had  on  his 
l**fti?.  who  he  describes  as  being  mora  of 
•  rental  being  than  any  man  he  ever  saw, 
'  who  lived  on  thought  more  than  on  food.' 
Mr.  Parry,  we  think,  clearly  proves  that 
Byron  fell  a  victim  to  bis  xeal  for  Greece ;  his 
*VjI*  soul  was  set  on  her  emancipation ,  and 
*"ty  act  that  obstructed  it  was  a  dagger  to 
;«  kern.  Alt  the  works  that  treat  of  Lord 
Hvron  speak  0f  his  affection  for  his  daughter, 
-id  to  ihi*  Mr.  Parry  bean  witness,  as  will 
seea  by  the  folluWing  extract : — 
'  Wan  the  news  arrived  from  England,  on 
April  the  9th,  of  the  loan  from  the  Greeks 
k«n»»  been  nesociated  in  London,  Lord 
"Tan  also  received  several  private  letters, 
•Wt  bnsaghthira  favourable  accounts  of  his 
J  »i»httT.  Whenever  he  spoke  of  her,  it  was 
dehght  to  think,  he  was  a  father,  or  with 
t  feeling  of  melancholy,  at  recollect- 
'»J  that  her  infantine  and  most  endearing 
rtubraces  were  denied  to  his  love.  The 


pwsftat  rotelhgeiice  winch  he  had  received 
"  •  '-ruing  he;  _- a  nWn  -.tiinulu*  to  bis 
^od,  I  may  almost  say  revived  for  a  moment 

*umb*rii»g  in  the  arms  of  death.    He  rode 


Rafter  hearing  this  news  twice,  and  once 
"*J  ought  m  the  rain.  Those  who  wish  to 
Wribate  hb  deith  to  any  other  cause,  rather 
**»  *»  die  general  debility  occasioned  by  a 
'  *n  rystera  of  exhaustion,  both  of  body  and 
* ""d,  have  eagerly  seized  hold  of  this  trifling 
^rcumstance.  to  make  the  world  believe, 
|'**f  he  who  had  swam  the  Hellespont,  who 
"  to  brave  every  climate 
Jwrjseasun,  fell  a  victrn  to  a  shower 
and  a  wet  saddle.  When  a  man  is 
by  continued 


tion.  In  this  case  they  were  only  the  last 
grains  of  the  ponderous  load  of  calamities 
which  weighed  tins  noble-minded  man  to  the 
earth  ;  and  it  is  my  honest  conviction,  that 
he  might  hate  been  saved,  had  he  had  with 
him  one  sensible  and  mHucnu.il  (tend, 
partly  to  shield  him  from  himself,  partly  to 
shield  him  from  others,  and  zealous  to  pre- 


others. 
neand 


his  life.' 

It  is  really  melancholy  to  reflect  on  the 
situation  of  Lord  Byron  in  his  last  illness  : 
destitute  of  the  comforts — we  had  almost 
said  the  necessaries  of  life, — surrounded  by 
domestics,  many  of  whom  neither  understood 
him  nor  each  other,  and  attended  by  a  physi- 
cian who,  whatever  amiable  qualities  he 
might  possess,  was  either  ignorant  of  bis  pro- 
fession or  at  least  of  the  situation  of  his 
patient,— it  is  not  surprising  that  Byron 
perished.  What,  however,  surprises  us  is, 
Unit  Colonel  Stanhope  should  be  the  only 
man  who  v.ewed  his  death  without  emotion  ; 


but,  as  we  have  not  done  with  tins  gentleman 
nor  Mr.  Parry,  we  shall  resume  the  Last 
Days  of  Lord  Hymn. 

(To  L<  toncludeU  in  our  next. J 

Thoughts  and  licatlltetions.  By  one  of  the 
last  Century.  Post  8»o.  pp.  237.  Lon- 
don, 1825.  Murray. 
Thi:  author  of  these  Thoughts  and  Recollec- 
tions is  evidently  one  of  tlie  present,  as  well 
as  the  lost  century,  for  he  commences  with  an 
allusion  to  Capt.  Medwin's  Conventions  of 
Lord  Byron.  The  Thoughts,  we  are  told, 
in  a  brief  davertisement,  though  hastily 
thrown  together,  have  not  been  hastily  adopt- 
ed; this  we  mink  extremely  probable,  for 
they  exhibit  a  maturity  and  a  correctness  of 
opiiuon  which  could  only  be  formed  by  due 
reflection.  The  subjects  they  embrace  are 
very  diversified,  extending  to  poetry,  politics, 
religion,  political  economy,  education,  tkc.  : 
and  all  the  articles  are  distinct  and  complete 
enough  in  themselves ;  yet,  in  general,  there 
is  a  sort  of  connecting  link 


author  is  a  great  admirer,  if  not  a  per- 
sonal friend  of  Mr  Frere,  who  is  extrava- 
gantly praised  for  his  serio-comic  poom  -of 
the  Monks  and  Giattu,  published  under  the 
name  of  WhLstlecraft,  and  for  hi>  excellent 
translation  ol  Aristophanes.  Tiie-.e  little 
essays,  however,  display  much  acuteucss  of 
observation  and  smartness  of  remark,  and 
there  is  scarcely  u  smirlc  subject  treated  of  in 
the  volume  on  which  the  author  does  not 
throw  some  new  light  or  some  additional  in- 
formation In  an  article  on  Catholicism,  the 
author  refutes  the  general  error,  that  the 
erant  of  prospective  indulgences  is  a  tenet  of 
that  church,  and  remarks  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, *  when  ubsoluuuu  is  retrospectively 
given  up  in  conk  wion,  n  .,  always  on  the  un- 
derstanding of  full  repentance  and  future  ab- 
stinence from  sin.'  The  autlsor  intersperses 
his  observations  with  o occasional  anecdotes  : 
'  The  real  mischief  of  confession  among 
the  higher  orders  would  seem  to  be  the  poilu- 
tion  ot  the  youtsitul  mind  nv  Uie  susgestiun 
of  crime.  Another  and  distinguished  litsnuy 
Italian  lady  told  me  that,  when  a  girl,  she 
drew  lots  with.  Iter  companions,  which  of 


them  should  confess  fornication,  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  meaning  of  the  word;  and  that 
another  girl,  having  been  rate* I  by  the  priest 

for  not  making  a  full  exposition  of  her  faults, 
procured  a  little  work  which  enumerated  all 
possible  orlences.  Confessing  thus  by  In  >nk, 
she  accused  herself  of  some  things  which 
highly  shocked  her  ghostly  father,  who  only 
arrived  at  an  explanation  of  the  matter,  by 
her  avowing  stm  >ny  among  her  other  extraor- 
dinary offences.' 

On  the  subject  of  education,  the  author 
differs  much  from  our  philanthropist*,  as  lie 
attributes  the  increase  of  crime  to  its  diffu- 
sion. Sir  Peter  Laurie  would  answer  this 
by  stating,  that  scarcely  one  of  the  juvenile  de- 
linquents that  are  filtred  through  our  gaols 
can  read.  On  the  subject  of  education,  the 
nuthor  seems  to  be  of  opinion  with  Mr,  Jar- 
dine,  whose  excellent  work,  the  Outlines  of 
Philosophical  Education,  we  noticed  some 
time  ago.    The  author  thus  reasons  :— 

'Is  the  withdrawing  children  of  a  very 
early  age,  for  a  great  part  of  the  day,  from 
parental  control,  and  folding  them  in  large 
flocks,  with  a  very  inadequate  superintend- 
ence, likely  to  improve  the  murals  of  infancy  ' 
Are  not  the  bad  passions  rather  likely  to  lieat 
by  contact,  and  does  not  such  a  reunion  offer 
facilities  for  the  suggestion  and  concert  of 
crime? 

*  Is  the  system  of  education  itself  the  best 
calculated  to  answer  the  mere  end*  proposed 
by  it.  "  Perhaps  not"  will  say  its  more  ra- 
tional advocates ;  but  it  is  the  only  system 
which  can  be  made  available  to  the  people  at 
large,  ami  it  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes. 

'  This  is,  1  allow,  a  satisfactory  answer  (is  . 
Jar  at  it  goet ;  and,  as  a  popular  wholesale 
mode  of  education,  somewhat  resembling  the 
medical  practice  of  an  hospital,  I  will  allow 
the  merit  of  the  syaten.  But  what  shall  we 
say  of  such  a  plan  barir.g  been  adopted  at 
one  of  the  great  puUic  schools,  at  which  the 
youth  of  the  English  gentry  are  educated  for 
the  highest  and  most  dirbcult  professions  I  Is 
not  this  entirely  to  lose  sight  of  the  best  ob- 
ject of  education,  the  disciplining  the  mind 
by  long  habits  of  application,  and  preparing 
it  for  the  future  acquisition  of  knowledge  ? 
What  we  learn  at  school,  however  extensive 
our  juvenile  studies,  will,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, be  little ;  but  we  learn  there  much  in- 
deed, in  acquiring  the  means  of  leamiug 
more. 

'  But  not  only  the  means  of  learning  more 
are  not  acquired  by  this  mechanical  system  of 
education,  but  what  M  learned  is  learned  by 

rote. 

'  While,  however,  I  utterly,  for  such  rea- 
sons as  I  have  given,  despise  the  Bell  or 
Lancasterian  method,  as  a  mean  of  liberal 
education,  I  am  by  no  menus  disposed  to  de- 
fend that  universally  adopted  in  our  classical 
schools.  Why  should  we  be  occupied  for  ten 
years  in  learning  two  languages,  which  may 
be  acquired  in  three?  Surely  we  may 
strengthen  the  morol  muscle  as  well  in  learn- 

what  is  turned  to  no  account.  W^learn 
grammar  twice,  the  first  time  mechanically  ; 
and,  having  no  understanding  of  its  object, 
to  hang  our  recollections 
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wo  learn  it  the  first  time  in  vain,  and 
!  the  needless  trouble  of  relearning  it,  to 
the  exclusion  of  some  other  useful  study,  in 
making  its  application.' 

Our  author  questions  the  Rood  of  Bible  so- 
cieties particularly  so  far  as  relates  to  the  cir- 
culation of  the  Old  Testament.  On  the  sub- 
ject of  Ireland,  ho  offers  some  very  sensible 
observations. 

We  have  hitherto  only  alluded  to  the  au- 
thor's Thoughts ;  we  shall  now  give  one  of 
his  Recollections :  it  relates  to  Constantinople, 
which  the  author  approached  about  sunrise, 
from  the  sea  of  Marmora:— 

'  The  view  of  this  city,  which  appeared  in- 
tersected by  groves  of  cypress  (for  such  is  the 
effect  of  its  great  burial-grounds  planted  with 
these  trees),  its  gil'Jed  domes  and  minarets 
reflecting  the  first  rays  of  the  sun ;  the  deep 
blue  sea  "  in  which  it  glassed  itself,"  and  that 
sea  covered  with  beautiful  boats  and  barges 
darting  in  every  direction  in  perfect  silence, 
amid  sea-fowl,  who  sat  at  rest  upon  the  wa- 
ters, altogether  conveyed  such  an  impression 
as  I  had  never  received,  and  probably  never 
shall  again  receive,  from  the  view  of  any  other 
place.  If  there  ever  was  a  legitimate  excuse 
for  a  sonnet,  it  is  to  be  found  in  beholding 
this  view.  I  will  venture  to  give  one,  which 
was  suggested  by  it ;  but  will  sot  venture  to 
say  that  I  have  never  committed  the  offence 
upon  a  lighter  temptation. 

'TO  COSSTAKllNOM-r.. 

•  A  glorious  form  thy  shining  city  wore, 

'MiJ  cypress  thickets  of  perennial  green, 
With  minaret  and  golden  dome  between, 
WIjiIc  thy  sea  softly  kiss'd  its  grassy  shore  : 

'  Darting  across  whose  blue  expanse  was  seen 
Of  sculptured  barks  and  galleys  many  a 
score ; 

Whence  noise  was  none  save  that  of  plashing 

oar; 

Nor  ward  was  spoke,  to  break  the  calm  serene. 

*  Unheard  is  whiskered  boatman's  hail  or  joke | 

Who,  mute  as  Sinbad's  man  of  copper, 
And  only  intermits  the  sturdy  stroke, 
When  fearless  gull  too  nigh  bis  pil 

I,  hardly  conscious  if  1  dreamed  or  woke, 
Mark'd  thut  strange  piece  of  action  and  repose 

I  While  such  is  the  external  appearance  of- 
Constantinople,  I  ought  to  remark,  that 
strangers,  disappointed  by  its  magnificent 
promise,  have  been  led  to  make  a  very  un- 
fair estimate  of  its  interior.  This  is  by  no 
means  void  of  beauties  or  of  interest ;  but 
what,  I  confess,  made  the  greatest  impression 
upon  me  was  the  splendour  and  variety  of 
t  h ...  costume  of  its  inhabitants ;  the  ' 
the  gaieongh,  the 
&c.  &c.  all  attire 

The  Turk  has  no  eye  for 
(which  he  is  prevented  by  religious 
t  es  from  studying),  but  he  has  an  ex- 
quisite taste  for  what  may  be  called  pic- 
turesque design,  as  in  arabesques,  and  as 
great  a  felicity  in  the  arrangement  of  colours ; 
in  which  latter  point,  he  is  aided  by  his  cli- 
mate, the  warm  tints  of  which  soften  con- 
trast, and  justify  the  boldest  combinations  of 
red  and  blue,  yellow  and  purple,  Ate.  ftc. 

I I  have  said  that  the  Hospliorus  is  covered 
beautifully 


nt  and  all 


spouts  water  in  a  barber's  shop  in  Constan- 
tinople, might,  in  its  frieze,  aliord  a  study  to 
the  most  skilful  of  our  artists. 

•Accident,  as  well  as  climate,  seems  to 
have  nii^ed  the  Turk  in  his  composition  of 
dresses  and  ceremonies,  which,  I  believe,  ex- 
hibit an  union  of  Greek  and  Tartar  magnifi- 
cence. It  was  indeed  natural  for  the  barba- 
rous conquerors  of  a  polished  people  to 
adopt  the  forms  and  refinements  of  tile  van- 
quished, as  was  the  case  with  the  Tartars  of 
China ;  and  I  have  little  doubt,  for  instance, 
that  the  superb  ceremony  of  receiving  foreign 
ambassadors  at  Constantinople  is  a  relic  of 
imperial  etiquette.  On  this  occasion,  the 
Grand  Siguior  is  seated  in  the  western  fa- 
shion, with  his  I'.',',  dependent  from  his 
throne;  and,  indeed,  the  whole  ceremony 
nearly  coincides  with  that  described  by  Anna 
Commenas. 

4  Another  usage  has  evidently  lteen  derived 
from  Greek  times.  The  Greek 
under  the  necessity  of  atteodu 
state,  on  Sundays,  as  a  proof  that  he  was 
alive  and  in  health,  and  the  Grand  Signior 
not  only  attends  the  mosque  in  form,  upon 
his  sabbath,  but  on  this  occasion  is  environed 
by  a  band  of  spearmen  ou  foot,  with  high- 
crested  Greek  helmets  upon  their  heads. 

'  I  shall  here  again  venture  upon  a  sonnet. 
There  is  at  least  one  merit  in  this  species  of 
composition.  The  reader  knows  the  extent 
of  v  lira  he  is  to  endure,  and  the  author, 
though  circumscribed  as  to 
hers,  finds  the  same  pleasure  in  his 

ofeUlt!'  a  *k*itM  ^     aCbUfM"g  "  figU" 

'  ON  SEIIMO  THE  SULTAN  OOIKO  TO  THE 
MOSQl'R. 

1  One  Friday  morn,  the  Moslem's  sabbath,  I, 
Where  liospliorus  with  wider  stream  expands, 
Stood,  like  an  eastern  slave,  with  folded 
bands, 

While  to  his  mosque  the  Turkish  lord  swept  by , 

(So  he  the  ancient  ruler  of  these  lands 
Erst  visited  his  church),  half  hid  from  eye, 
By  crested  helms  and  lances  lifted  high  , 

Not  girt  with  cimitered  and  turbancd  bands. 

•  Like  him,  in  weal  or  woe,  must  he  maintain 
This  ancient  use,  lest,  moved  by  priest  or 


dence  in  Italy,  he  would  find  that  there  is  no 
country  in ' 


of  bur- 


The  moody  rabble  should  disturb  his  reign. 

'  And  much  it  pleased  me,  looking 
spears, 

To  think  how  little  is  the  tyrants  gain. 
Who,  in  usurping  power,  heirs  all  its  fears- 

'  Though  there  is  so  much  to  delight  the 
eye  at  Constantinople,  there  is  much  less 
room  for  the  study  of  manners  than  in  travel- 
ling through  the  country;  for  the  Turks 
practise  hospitality  as  an  essential  duty,  and 
not  as  a  mere  courtesy  to  strangers,  or  for 
their  own  amusement :  and  hence,  though 
they  will  entertain  a  traveller 'who  stands  in 
need  of  food  or  shelter,  upon  the  road,  they 
will  not  do  so  at  Constantinople,  knowing 
tliat  he  has  the  resource  of  an  hotel  or  of  his 
own  ambassador's  palace  at  Pera.' 

Our  author  suggests  that  a  good  book  might 
be  written  upon  what  be  would  call  Compa- 
rative National  Anatomy,  forming  a  curious 
illustration  of  the  mistakes  of  travellers, 


people  by  their 
and  measures : — 

4  Thus  the  English  traveller  is  scandal  tied 
at  seeing  the  fishermen  of  Naples  dreaming 
away  the  middle  of  a  summer's  day  in  the 
shade ;  and,  while  he  raves  about  their  slnth, 
is  ignorant  that  these,  men  had  been  up  I 
it  was  light,,  and  that  they  usually  1 
ployed  during  a  greater  number  of  h 
English  fishermen. 

'  In  the  same  manner,  the 
who  has  been  plundered  and  made  a  I 
by  banditti  in  Italy,  comes  back,  execrating 
the  people  as  a  nation  of  robtiers,  and  hud* 
no  palliation  for  their  violence,  in  the  absence 
of  the  thousand  other  violattous  of  propertr 
to  which  he  is  ex|Kwed  in  our  roads  and  in 
our  metropolis*. 
'  But,  if  the  traveller  made  a  longer 
aly,  h< 

which  thievery  is  I 
and  he  might  wonder  at  the 
glary,  under  circumstances  which 
strong  temptations  to  it;  a 
reader  will  admit,  when  he  learns  that  there 
are  no  bankers,  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  in 
Italy,  and  that,  though  the  Englishman  draw* 
through  them  for  small  sums,  as  he  would 
upon  his  bankers  at  home,  and,  therefore,  h.u 
seldom  large  deposits  of  money  in  his  own 
hands,  the  Italian  has  his  quarter's  receipts  in 
his  bureau  f.  Yet  bow  seldom  do  we  b  ar 
of  an  Italian  house  being  robbed,  how  sel- 
dom do  we  hear  of  a  robbery  by  an  Italian 
servant! 

*  I  might  say  that,  having 
time  in  that  country,  I  could  bear  < 
truly  to  the  rarity  of  theft  io  all  its  other  de- 
partments. I  will  select  one  instance  only  of 
the  singular  honesty  of  the  people,  in  confir- 
mation of  this  assertion.  Mr.  C— — — ,  a 
Swiss  author,  whose  very  original  work  on 
Italy  is  will  known  to  the  world,  told  me, 
that  he  was  once  forced  to  take  up  his  lod<- 


•  »ttt 

let  is  nine  times  out  often  e 
by  his  own  folly  i  for  (wherever  he  is)  here* 
sons  and  acts  a*  if  he  were  in  En|  ' 
Lord  V——  and  his  party,  for 
attacked,  about  twelve  years  I 
authors  of  their  own  calas 
of  an  inn  either  at  lira  or  1  „ 
to  slop  and  pass  the  night  at  bis  house,  ssrl,  I 
have  no  doubt,  gave  intelligence  fo  the  banditti 
to  waylay  tbem.  Had  they  travelled  njM 
onward,  and  without  putting  him  in  their  c«> 
ndence,  they  would  probably  have  escaped 
There  are  so  few  travellers  on  the  Italian  res*, 
that  robbers  do  not  find  it  worm  while  W 
keep  toe  field  at  all  hours,  as  in  England,  and 
accordingly  robberies  are  preconcerted,  and  u>« 
handitti,  like  Baya's  army,  have  usually  "  ln« 
inn-keepers  for  their  friends."  A  I 
rank 
M 
fide 

places,  be 
call  bis  own 
pott-horses.' 

t  « Having  drawn  for  a  large  sum  wfcen  the 
exchange  was  favourable,  I  wanted  the  Italian 
on  whom  1  drew  to  keep  it  for  me,  bet  he  P*' 
rempiorily  refused,  as  1  imagined 


vakes  oo  sMsplay  of  toilette-plate  and  jew»l», 
nd  who  does  not  put  any  body  In  his  con 
dence,  will  generally  escape-    In  suspicion 


»  bins  for  his 
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mr  at  t  mountain  wine-hen  -\  where  he  could 
fad  no  belter  harbourage  than  a  stable,  in 
i  he  slej>t  amooe  muleteers  and  the  ordi- 
■  bo  militia  of  an  Italian  inn.  He 
I  very  early  in  the  morning  by  hi* 
r,  and,  on  rising,  missed  from  his 
I  pocket  a  rouleau,  containing  many 
Ntpoleons.  In  the  first  agitation  caused  by 
this  discovery,  he  indntwiJy  proclaimed  his 
ioii,  wh'?n  a  lantrni  was  produced,  a  search 
w  the  straw  was  commenced,  and  all  the  so- 
Twwgns  but  two,  which  I  have  no  doubt 
•ae  lost,  were  recovered  and  presented  to 
fan. 

are  not  contented  with  exagge- 
|  of  robbery  in  Italy,  but  as- 
:  for  it,  which  would  lead 
a  very  unfair  estimate  of  the 
rational  character.  The  moral  cause,  se- 
conded by  political  circumstances,  seems  to 
I*  the  imaginative  and  excitable  temperament 
<rf  the  people.  .The  girts  of  Itri  and  Fondi, 
Ike  two  great  nurseries  of  banditti,  will  not 
■any  a  man  who  kat  not  been  to  the  moun- 
'«■»,  attaching  much  the  same  notion  to  this 
phrase  that  French  girls  do  to  the  having 
*-rwjrf;  and  some  of  the  ancient  Italian  tro- 


probibited  the  picturesque  mask 


speaking  too  strongly  to  the 
in  a  carnival.' 


Traveil  tkroufck  Ruttui, 

Poland,  Amtria,  iff. 
(Continued  from  p.  275.) 
■  t  can  conceive  nothing  more  injurious  or 
wHitic  than  the  restrictive  measures  of 
orwhbouring  nations  with  regard  to  imports 
»»d  exports.  Russia  carries  this  system  to 
-~»  all  ranks,  from  the  noble  to 


.54  articles  (which 
<fl<7  much  lower  than  they  can  make 
w*ra),  attach  their  names  to  the  goods, 
*»d  tell  than  as  their  own.  Our  author, 
tVMgh  unfortunately  blind,  is  much  keener 
nifbted  than  the  Russian  politicians,  and 
lordetnns  this  system. 

Mr.  Holman  gives  an  interesting  picture 
of  *  winter  in  St.  Petersburgh,  from.the  cutting 
«*  roads  across  the  ice  of  the  Neva  in  No- 

/When  the  river  becomes  sufficiently  free 
toe,  a  particular  ceremony  is  observed, 
previous  to  any  boats  being  allowed  to  cross. 
The  governor  passes  over  in  bis  boat  from 
the  fortress  to  the  palace,  where  he  presents 
0*  emperor  with  a  goblet  of  the  water  of  the 
mvr ;  the  emperor  then  returns  a  silver  gob- 
let lUed  with  wine,  which,  with  the  salver 
no  which  ft  is  presented,  becomes  the  per- 
quisite of  the  governor.  As  soon  as  the  go- 
vernor places  his  foot  on  shore,  a  signal-gun 
dm;  the  free  passage  of  the  river  is  then  re- 

Onr  •nthor  enters  into  an  examination,  in 
"hich  we  think  he  clearly  prove*  that  the 
Kmsian*  neither  like  nor  bear  cold  better 
*h»n  tome  of  their  more  southern  neighbours 
fwm  St.  Petersburgh  Mr.  Holman  set  off  for 
Moscow  ;  between  which  cities  the  expense 
•* Posonir  is  about  three  half-pence  per  mile, 


'  In  order  to  facilitate  the  communication 
between  his  ok!  and  new  capitals,  and  dimi- 
nish the  expenses  of  travelling,  Peter  the 
Great  caused  villages,  with  n  population  of 
five  or  six  hundred  boors,  to  be  attached  to 
each  post  station,  at  the  distance  of  every 
twenty  or  thirty  versts,  and  wbo  were  obliged 
to  convey  the  traveller  at  a  fixed  and  reason- 
able rate.  These  people  were  freed  from 
other  duties,  and  had  peculiar  privileges 
granted  u>  them,  which  they  still  enjoy. 

'  A  certain  number  of  these  boors  are 
obliged  to  be  on  constant  duty  at  the  post- 
house,  and  in  which  they  relieve  each  other, 
according  to  such  arrangement  as  may  be 


disengaged  being  then  at  liberty  to  occupy 
themselves  in  such  other  pursuits  as  their 
interests  or  inclinations  may  suggest.  Some 
of  them  become  carriers  of  goods  to  distant 
places ;  as  Dresden,  Leipsic,  &c. ;  and  others  I 
engatre  in  various  trades.  It  often  happens 
that  the  latter  have  no  horses  fit  for  the  duties 
of  the  post ;  in  w  hich  case  they  are  allowed 
to  cng.ige  with  their  brethren  to  act  as  their 
substitutes.  In  consequence  of  this  arrange- 
ment, the  traveller  generally  finds  plenty  of 
bones  on  the  road ; — there  is,  however,  one 
result  from  it  which  occasionally  appears  in- 
comprehensible to  him.  It  is  this — that 
when  he  arrives  at  a  station  where  the  driver, 
whose  turn  it  is  to  take  him  forward,  hap- 
pens to  have  no  horses,  he  observes  a  number 
of  these  people  form  a  circle,  and  commence 
a  warm  and  earnest  conversation,  which  ter- 
minates, at  length,  in  an  appeal  to  luck,  by  a 
casting  of  lots.  This  arises  from  the  neces- 
sity the  driver  for  the  occasion  is  under  to 
hire  a  substitute,  and  his  natural  anxiety  to 
incur  as  little  expense,  in  so  doing,  as  pos- 
sible. At  length,  having  brought  some  one 
individual  down  to  his  lowest  point,  it  gene- 
rally happens  that  several  others  immediately 
offer  to  serve  him  for  the  same  price.  In 
this  case,  the  future  driver  is  determined  by 
each  marking  a  piece  of  money, — for  instance, 
a  copeck,  which  is  put  into  a  hat, — when,  the 
whole  l*>itig  shaken  together,  one  is  drawn 


out,  and  its 


4  These  regulations  apply  to  all  the  post 
stations  intermediate  to  the  two  cities,  ex- 
cepting the  three  nearest  to  Moscow,  which 
are  regularly  contracted  for  by  government, 
as  on  other  post-roads.' 

Arrived  at  Moscow,  and  after  paying  a 
few  visits,  Mr.  Holman  dined  with  the  com- 
mandant, whose  lady  had  the  day  before 
been  delivered  of  a  son,  and  learned  that  in 
Russia,  when  ladies  pay  the  lying  in  visit, 
each  places  a  ducat  under  the  pillow  previous 
to  taking  leave.  As  this,  we  presume,  is  the 
of  the  nurse,  we  think  it  a  more 


genteel  way  than  being  followed  to  the  door 
for  the  money  by  the  matron,  a*  you  are  in 
London,  if  you  neglect  to  give  it  before.  At 
Moscow  Mr.  Holman  met  Dr.  Lyall,  to 
whom  he  was  inttoduced,  and  of  whom  he 
spenks  favourably ,  proving  that  anione;  tra- 
vellers two  of  a  trade  may  agree.  The  Rus- 
sians are  very  superstitious  :— - 

'  Mothers' ami  nurs.es  in  Russia  do  not 
like  to  hare  •heir  children  adroucd  too  much : 


this  is  what  they  call  casting  an  evil  eye  upon 
tliem.  On  this  account  they  will  often, 
before  allowing  you  to  see  them,  desire  you 
to  turn  from  them,  and  spit  three  times  on 
the  ground,  with  a  view  of  ejecting  the  evil 
spirit ; — or,  if  you  happen  lo  nave  seen  them 
without  this  precaution,  the  mother  turns  her 
head  aside,  and  performs  the  operation  instead 
of  you. 

*  There  are  few  people  in  the  world  more 
influenced  by  superstitious  feeliogs  than  the 
Russians,  either  as  respect  their  religious  con- 
stitution, or  tl»e  more  ordinary  occurrences  of 
private  life.  Of  this  characteristic  tendency, 
the  above  anecdotes,  as  well  as  a  variety  "of 
other  instances  that  have  been  related  in 
these  pages,  are  illustrations :  I  shall,  how- 
ever,  avail  myself  of  the  present  opportunity 
of  entering  into  farther  details  on  the  subject. 

'  The  following  instance  has,  perhaps, 
scarcely  a  parallel,  except  in  the  fanaticism 
of  the  disciples  of  Joanna  Southcote: — About 
three  years  since,  a  girl,  thirteen  years  of  age, 
commenced  digging  with  her  hands  under  a 
tree  near  the  church  of  the  village  of  Cioo- 
seiver,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Moscow,  in 
consequence  of  communications  said  to  have 
been  received  in  various  dreams,  that  she 
would  find,  in  the  first  instance,  a  candle ; 
secondly,  a  post;  then  an  image,  which  was 
to  be  placed  in  a  niche  of  the  church  left 
purposely  for  it ;  and,  lastly,  a  spring  of 
water,  that  would  become  the  source  of  a 
mighty  river.  The  nature  of  this  supernatural 
communication  becoming  known,  immense 
crowds  flocked  to  the  spot,  to  witness  the 
results  of  her  labours ;  amongst  whom  were 
many  skk  people,  who  expected  to  be  re- 
lieved from  their  infirmities  by  drinking,  or 
washing  their  sores  with  the  muddy  water 
that  collected  during  her  operations,  the 
ground  being  composed  of  argillaceous  strata, 
with  much  moisture  from  rain.  In  the  course 
of  her  proceedings,  the  candle  and  post  made 
their  apjKjarunce ;  but  the  police  then  inter- 
fered, and  prevented  the  continuation  of  the 
farce,  in  consequence  of  the  discovery  of  col- 
lusion between  her  parents  and  the  priest 
and  clerk  of  the  village,  who  had  devised 
this  extraordinary  mode  of  giving  celebrity 
and  wealth  to  a  poor  country  church.  It  is 
generally  thought  that  the  affair  terminated 
in  all  the  parties,  including  the  priest,  lieing 
knouted  and  banished  to  Siberia.' 

Among  other  curious  customs,  we  leant 
that — 

'  On  a  Russian  changing  his  residence,  he 
assembles  his  family  and  servants,  when  they 
all  sit  down  in  a  circle,  and  rise  at  the  same 
iustnnt :  this  is  considered  as  taking  leave  of 
the  house.  On  entering  into  possession  of  a 
new  house,  or  on  returning  to  it  after  a  long 
absence,  his  friends  send  him  a  present  of 
bread  and  salt,  as  a  welcome:  nay,  even  the 
governors  of  provinces  are  in  this  way  re- 
ceived on  taking  possession  of  their  govern- 
ments. A  friend  of  mine  one  day,  after  a 
sumptuous  dinner,  was,  during  the  dessert, 
invited  to  partake  of  a  black  loaf,  which  w  ,u 
placed  on  the  table,  with  a  salt-cellar  upon 
it :  he  naturally  declined  so  uninviting  a 
morsel ;  but  his  host  insulins  on  his  coin- 
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finding,  under  this  forai,  a 
cake  that  had  been  scot  by  the  land 
the  house  to  his  ten 
the  above  custom.' 

We  thought  we  had  every  species  of 
crime  among  us,  and  every  ingenuity  exer- 
cised, but  the  following  would  not  dkgruct 
the  annals  of  Newgate : — 

'  A  respectable-looking  man  fell  senseless 
in  the  street  from  a  fit,  when  a  person  in  the 
crowd  started  forward,  exclaiming,  M  Oh,  my 
master  I  my  poor  master  I"  He  now  very 
coolly  transferred  the  contents  of  the  unfor- 
tunate gentleman's  pockets  into  his  own,  not 
forgetting  his  watch,  and  then,  with  all  the 
imaginable,  requested  the  persons 
•  him  to  watch  his  poor  master,  while  he 
to  procure  an  equipage  to  convey  him 
On  being  observed  to  pass  a  coach- 
stand  without  stopping,  the  cheat  was  de- 
tected ;  but  it  was  too  late,  for  he  contrived 
to  get  clear  off  with  his  booty.' 

To  comi>ensate  for  such  dark  shades  of 
character,  we  are  told  that  the  Kus*ians 
are  hospitable,  benevolent,  and  charitable. 

Mr.  Ilolrnan  writes  so  little  like  a  person 
deprive*!  of  his  visual  faculties,  that,  were  we 
not  occiis  onally  reminded  of  it  by  himself, 
we  should  forvrt  the  circumstance.  Thus, 
speaking  of  Tobolsk,  he  says, '  in  this  city.  I 
found  nothing  very  inter»«*tmjr,  except  its  so- 
ciety,' the  only  thiiig  interesting  we  should 
expect  a  blind  man  to  find  anywhere.— This 
city  is  not  Macadamited,  for  we  we  told 
that 

'  The  streets  of  Tobolsk  are  almost  entirely 
laid  with  planks.  For  this  purpose,  trees  are 
sawn  longitudinally  in  two,  and  placed 
lengthways,  with  their  convex  surfaces  down- 
wards; the  consequence  of  which  is  that, 
wlten  the  edges  are  a  little  worn,  die  wheels 
of  the  carriages  break  through  them,  and 
sometimes  cuts  broken  thereby. ' 

No  anticipation  of  danger  ever  deters  Mr. 
Holman  from  any  enterprise  on  which  he  has 
set  his  mind  :  pursuing  his  journey  from  To- 
bolsk throueh  Siberia,  he  says  ?— 

'  At  seventy  or  eighty  versts  further  in  ad- 
vance, we  began  to  enter  upon  the  llarabin- 
ski  Marshes,  the  very  water  of  which  is  so 
noxious,  as  to  act  as  a  deadly  poison  on  the 
Momachs  of  those  animals  who  drink  of  it. 
So  frequent  were  the  deaths  from  this  source, 
that  an  eminent  medical  man  was  sent  by  the 
government  to  investigate  the  cause,  when  it 
was  ascertained  to  depend  upon  the  qualities 
of  a  poisonous  species  of  hemlock,  that  grew 
abundantly  in  the  midst  of  it.  The  fact  was 
proved  by  direct  experiments  made  on  dogs, 
with  waier  impregnated  with  the  juice  of  this 
plant,  and,  in  consequence  of  its  admission, 
wills  hate  now  been  sunk  to  furnish  supplies 
of  wholesome  fluid,  and  guards  placed  over 
t'ie  poisonous  lakes  to  prevent  cattle  from 
drinking  of  them. 

'  The  above,  however,  ig  one  of  the  minor 
evils  of  this  earthly  Tartarus  ;  the  insalubri- 
ous quality  of  its  atmosphere,  loaded  with 
malaria,  or  miasmatic  impregnation,  is  not 
only  abund  oitly  productive  of  typhus  and  in- 
termittent fr-vi  rs,  but  gives  nse  to  a  disease 
pe<  ub;,r  to  thin  hoirid  St«-ppo.    TJii*  is  a  tu- 


head,  but  more  commonly  on  the  cheek,  con- 
tinues to  enlarge  until  it  bursts,  and  frequent- 
ly proves  fatal. 

'This  district  gives  birth,  also,  to  immense 
swarms  of  poisonous  flies,  and  other  insects, 
that  almost  literally  overwhelm  the  unfortu- 
nate subject  exposed  to  their  attack  ;  they 
penetrate  into  the  mouth,  ears,  eyes,  or  any 
part  that  is  not  carefully  guarded  against 
them ;  the  irritation  of  their  bites  is  so  great, 
Uiat  the  face  of  the  traveller  requires  to  be 
covered  with  gauze,  to  protect  him  from  seri- 
ous injury.  Fortunately,  at  the  time  of  my 
journey,  the  summer  was  far  advanced,  and 
the  more  dangerous  season  past ;  and  be- 
sides. I  had  the  advantage  of  cold  and  wet 
weather  in  passing  the  worst  part  of  the 
Steppe.  I  experienced,  however,  quite  suffi- 
cient to  convince  roe,  that  the  details  of  other 
travellers,  with  respect  to  this  country,  were 
by  no  means  fabulous.' 

Few  persons  but  Mr.  Holman  would  ever 
have  thought  of  traversing  a  country  with 
such  a  forbidding  aspect  as  this  part  of  Si- 
beria, with  its  impervious  forests,  its  rigorous 
cold,  and  its  miasma.  The  author  crossed 
the  Oby,  the  largest  river  in  Siberia,  by  means 
of  a  raft;  the  Oby  here  is  a  mile  broad, 
and  widens  astonishingly  as  it  approaches  the 
Froten  Ocean.  Arrived  at  Tomsk,  our  tra- 
veller was  anxious  to  know  how  Sunday  was 
passed  in  this  remote  and  desert  country.  It 
commenced  with  attending  the  governor  and 
vice-governor's  levees,  then  proceeding  to 
church  to  hear  mass,  which  being  concluded, 
Mr.  H.  says,— 

4  We  returned  to  the  vice- governor's,  where 
a  kind  of  second  breakfast  was  provided,  con- 
sisting of  fish,  cheese,  wine,  brandy,  fcc,  A 
greater  part  of  the  company  now  sat  down  to 
cards,  until  two  o'clock,  when  the  whole  ac- 
companied the  vice-governor  to  dinner  at  the 
president's  of  one  of  the  courts,  whose  names- 
day  it  happened  to  be ;  and  where  I  could 
not  avoid  noticing  as  a  novel  custom,  Uiat  uur 
host  and  his  lady,  instead  of  participating  in 
the  feast,  continued,  during  the  whole  of  din- 
ner, walking  round  the  table,  with  a  view  of 
seeing  their  guests  properly  attended  to.  The 
dinner  was  very  sumptuous,  as  I  counted  not 
less  than  six  different  kinds  of  roasted  meat. 
On  rising  from  the  table,  we  relumed  to  the 
drawing-room,  where  coffee  and  preserves 
|  were  offered  to  us.  At  five  o'clock,  the  party 
retired  to  their  respective  homes,  for  two 
hours,  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  a  siesta; 
after  which  we  returned  to  our  liberal  host's, 
who,  throughout  the  evening,  presented  us 
with  wine,  punch,  tea,  and  various  fruits  and 
preserves,  his  guests  occupying  themselves 
with  cards,  dancing,  or  conversation.  At 
eleven  o'clock,  the  last  supply  of  refreshments 
was  brought  in ;  soon  after  which  the  party 
broke  up.* 

(Taht  mm  turf*  J  in  cur  of  1 1 .  J 


on  some  part  of  the 


Cotton  Mather  had  some  share  in  instigating, 
and  of  which  he  has  been  the  historian, » 
the  place  wliere  the  scene  of  this  novel  « 
laid.  The  work  is  an  American  product™, 
and,  however  some  of  our  Aristarehi  i 
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a  few  years  ago,  affect  to  despise 
literature,  yet  it  has  been  able  to 
a  respectable  rank  and  character  La  this 
country. 

Our  readers  need  not  be  told  that  the  per- 
secutions in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century  drove  many  of  the  puritans  abroad, 
and  that  New- England  was  the  place  fixed 
on  as  their  asylum :  hence  this  state  has,  even 
to  the  present  day,  assumed  a  rigidity  in  m 
religious  character,  which  distinguishes  it 
from  the  rest  of  the  union. 

The  time  to  which  this  novel  relates  U 
soon  after  the  first  establishment  of  the  colony, 
and  when  it  wasexteoding  to  Massachusetts, 
and  thus  laying  the  foundation  of  a  powerful 
republic.  The  heroine  of  the  tale  is  a  Minim 
Grey,  the  daughter  of  a  rigid  puritan ;  and 
the  hero,  who  of  course  is  her  lover,  h  a 
Major  Atherton,  who,  although  not  a  saint  or 
even  a  puritan,  respects  the  religious  feelings 
and  opinions  of  those  with  whom  he  comes 
in  contact.  Without  following  the  author 
bis  convtndde-meetings,  rehgiom 
or  war  with  the  Peqnod  In- 
dians, all  of  which  an  well  described,  we 
may  state  that  the  conclusion  is  the  mar- 
riage of  the  lovers. 

This  work  gives  an  admirable  picture  of 
the  manners  and  religious  customs  of  trw 
New- Engenders  in  the  infancy  of  the  colony; 
there  are  also  many  interesting  incidents  in 
the  story,  which,  however,  are  not  very  easily 
detached ;  and,  if  we  give  an  extract,  it  w 
rather  to  show  the  author's  style  than  to 
afford  any  idea  of  the  interest  of  the  storv 
In  the  incursion  of  the  l'equod'  •Indian*. 


into  the  hands  of  the  i 
will  not  call  them.  Tire! 
was  Mononotto.  On  the 
tives — 

'  The  inhabitants  of  the  Indian  village 
were  soon  roused  from  their  slumbers,  and 
in  the  clear  moonlight  Miriam  perceived  a 
multitude  of  every  age  and  sex  approachisg 
the  shore,  eager  to  welcome  the  returning 
warriors.  She  shrunk  trembling  from  tbe 
of  savage  curiosity,  and  geritlv  awoke 
her  sleeping  companion,  who  had  till  then 
remained  insensible  to  what  was  passing 
around  her.  The  child  startled  from  a  swert 
slumber,  and  at  first,  unable  to  comprehend 
her  situation,  began  to  weep  from  alarm, 
which  seemed  extremely  diverting  to  tk« 
Indians,  who  laughed  at  her  distress,  aad 
attempted  to  mimic  her  voice  and  gestnrr*. 
Miriam  was  endeavouring  to  console  her, 
when  t'ushminaw.thr  adopted  son  tfMooo- 
1  from  the  crowd  with 


notto,  stepped  forward 
an  air  of  authority  and 
checked  their  savage  mirth,  awl,  approaching 
die  captives,  said  to  them — 

'  "  Ba  comforted,  young  maidens;  foil<<» 
ine  10  my  mother's  wigwam." 
'  Miriam  started  almost  with  a  cry  of  )«y. 

her  native  language  in  such  » 
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place ;  and,  reading  a  com  passionate  interest 
a  [he  countenance  of  tbc  young  Indian,  un- 
a*4taungly  prepared  to  follow  bun.  Mono- 
nuttu,  who  had  been  absent  from  the  spot,  at 
uu  moment  re-appeared,  and  addressed  a 
few  words  to  Cushnunaw  ;  he  listened  (o  him 
with  profound  respect,  ami  then.turning  again 
k  Mimm  mod  Rachel,  silently  motioned 
them  to  proceed  with  him .  The  wigwam  of 
MoiionoUo  had  been  recently  erected,  and 
<UMd  remote  from  the  village ;  as  they  ap- 
proached U,  Miriam  observed  through  the 
tpen  entrance  a  female  busied  over  a  large 
in  some  culinary  preparation.  She 
witii  surprise,  as  her  unexpected 
quests  entered  the  apartment,  and  stood  a 
attentively,  and 


ot' curiosity. 

'  Miriam,  on  her  part,  regarded  the  Indian 
female  "ith  involuntary  admiration.  She 
kad  scarcely  passed  the  season  of  youth,  and 
W  mature  and  noble  figure,  at  once  dignified 
grateful,  possessed  that  vigour  and  elas- 
ticity so  peculiar  to  the  natives  of  the  forest ; 
•hale  her  regular  features,  her  soft  and  intel- 
ligent countenance,  expressed  a  mind  sus- 
wpuUe  of  elevated  sentiments,  and  a  heart 
warmed  by  the  gentlest  aifections  of  her  sex. 

'Cushmraaw  cautiously  drew  a  mat  over 
tke  aperture  tlirougb  which  they  entered,  and, 
adrancing  close  to  his  adopted  mother,  with 
wry  earnest  gesticulation,  entered  into  con- 
msatioa  with  her.  When  they  had  finished 
ipeakiog,  the  wife  of  MononoUo  approached 
tk*  captives,  and,  taking  a  hand  of  each  in 
k«  own,  she  said,— 

'**  Do  not  fear,  white  daughters,  Mioma 
will  care  for  you  ;  she  will  speak  to  Mono- 
ijotto  that  no  barm  come  nigh  you." 

'  Miriam,  encouraged  by  the  voice  of 
kindness,  clasped  her  hands  energetically, 
ud  replied  in  a  tone  of  entreaty— 

if  you  have  pity  for  us,  entreat  that 
w«  may  be  sent  back  to  our  home  and 


re  wiu  apeak  for  you,' 
Jmaaw;  "it  may  be  my  father  will 
our  mice." 

1  Grateful  for  this  unexpected  favour, 
Miriam  attempted  to  reply,  but  her  spirits 
were  weakened  by  fatigue  and  misery,  and, 
l"r  the  first  time  during  that  anxious  day  of 
captivity,  her  tears  flowed  abundantly,  and 
prevented  her  utterance.  Mioma  seemed 
try-res'  by  her  distress ;  she  spread  a  soft 
new  mat,  gently  urged  her  to  sit  down,  and, 
began  to  smile  through  her  tears, 
her  delight  by  patting  her  cheeks, 
the  hair  from  her  forehead ; 
«d  appeared  greatly  to  admire  her  beauty. 

'  Cushminaw  soon  after  left  the  wigwam, 
ard  Mioma,  perceiving  her  captives  were 
fetal  for  want  of  nourishment,  hastened  to 
W  before  them  a  portion  of  the  mess  she 
bad  been  preparing.  It  consisted  of  corn, 
warmly  broken  and  boiled  v.  ith  fish,  dressed 
*ithout  salt,  of  which  the  Indiana  Heat  tH> 
urely  ignorant.  This  unsavory  repast  was 
vrved  op  in  an  eartbeu  pipkin,  with  no  in- 
6c'  anting  but  the  hands,  and  was 

aitucuity  bwaiiow  a 


few  kernels  of  com  to  satisfy  the  calls  of 
nature.  Mioma  in  the  mean  lime  busi.il 
herself  in  arranging  an  apartment  for  her 
guests ;  for,  though  a  wigwam  seldom  con- 
tained more  than  one  room  for  the  accom- 
modation of  a  whole  family,  she  knew  it  was 
not  agreeable  to  the  customs  of  the  white 
people,  and  a  native  delicacy  taught  her  to 
cousuh  the  feelings  of  those  who  were  cast  on 
her  hospitality.  Her  simple  arrangements 
were  soon  completed ;  and,  exhausted  by  the 
events  of  the  day,  Miriam  and  Kachel  threw 
themselves  on  the  thick  mats  which  were 
spread  on  the  ground,  and,  covered  with  the 
skins  of  wild  animals,  soon  fell  into  a  profound 
repose. 

1  It  was  late  when  they  awoke  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  ;  and,  as  Miiiam  looked 
round  the  singular  apartment,  and  with 
painful  sensations  recalled  the  circumstances 
which  had  brought  her  there,  a  mat  was 
slowly  drawn  aside,  and  the  merry  face  of 
an  Indian  child  thrust  through  the  aperture 
As  soon  as  it  caught  Miriam  s  eye,  it  hastily 
retreated,  but  presently  re-appeared  with 
another,  and  they  continued  their  sportive 


Indians  could  not  omit  the  opportunity  of 
showing  their  hatred  to  the  white  people, 
and  sent  out  several  canoes  to  attack  them  ; 
the  fray  ended  in  the  capture  of  Cushii'inaw. 
and  many  other  brave  young  warriors  of  his 
tribe,  besides  several  killed  and  severely 
wounded.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  rave 
of  the  savages  on  this  occasion;  and  with 
one  voice  they  called  upon  Mononotto  t> 
sacrifice  the  English  maidens  lo  their  re- 
venge Mioma  had  become  exceedingly 
attached  lo  them,  and  even  the  stem  dis- 
position of  her  husband  was  softened  into 
pity  for  their  youth  and  misfortunes.  She 
was  also  unwilling  to  condemn  them,  from 
an  apprehension  that  the  Dutch  would  reta- 
liate on  their  prisoners,  and  particularly  on 
Cushminaw,  whom  he  loved  with  the  tendc- 
new  of  a  father.  While  perplexed  n  what 
manner  to  decide,  or  how  to  evade  the  requi- 
sition, a  council  of  the  nation  was  called,  at 
which  Mononotto  was  summoned  to  t 
He  well  knew  the  imperious  Sassacus  w 
demand  the  blood  of  his  captives,  and 
determined  to  exact  Ins  submission  ;  ft  r, 
without  his  consent,  he  dared  not  execute  his 


gambols,  till  called  away  by  the  voice  of  their  j  cruel  design,  as  Mononotto  rightly  claimed 
mother.  Miriam  trembled  at  ihe  idea  of 
encountering  the  haughty  Mononotto;  but, 
after  listening  attentively,  and  hearing  only 
the  children,  aud  Mioma,  singing  to  her pap- 
pooie,  she  ventured  to  leave  her  room,  and 
join  them.  IUchel,  refreshed  by  sleep, 
almost  forgot  her  late  alarms  ;  and,  too  young 
to  realize  the  perils  of  her  situation,  with  the 
simplicity  of  her  happy  age,  she  believed 
herself  |ierfoctly  secure  while  in  the  presence 
of  Miriam.  Mioma  received  them  kindly, 
and  set  before  them  a  repast  simitar  to  that 
of  the  preceding  evening,  with  the  addition 
of  a  cake  of  pounded  com,  dried  by  the  fire, 
which  they  found  rath  ;r  more  palatable  She 
spoke  English  imperfectly,  but  endeavoured 
to  encourage  them  with  the  hopes  of  release, 
and  to  assure  them  they  were  in  no  imme- 
diate danger. 

4  Several  days  passed  away,  without  any 
important  occurrence ;  Mononotto  spent 
most  of  his  time  in  hunting  and  fishing ; 
and  when  in  the  wigwam,  never  intruded 
upon  his  prisoners,  if  they  were  incliued  to 
remain  in  their  own  apartment.  He  was 
satisfied  that  they  were  safe,  under  the  charge 
of  Mioma,  who  would  not  suffer  them  to 
escape,  and  seemed  willing  to  allow  them 
every  indulgence  in  his  power.  The  miseries 
of  captivity  were  mitigated  by  this  lenient 
treatment;  but  to  Miriam  time  wore  tedi- 
ously away,  and  days  were  wearisome  as 
ages.  Fears  for  her  personal  safety  were 
absorbed  in  anxiety  for  her  friends ;  the  grief 
of  her  father,  of  Lois,  of  Athcrton,  were  con 
tinually  present  to  her  imagination,  preyed 
upon  tier  spirits,  and  at  tttnes  reduced  her 
to  the  verge  of  sickness.  Mioma  was  un- 
wearied in  her  attentions,  and  endeavoured 
by  every  means  to  render  her  situation  com- 
fortable; and,  in  gratitude  for  her  kindness, 
Miriam  often  assumed  an  air  of  cheerfulness, 
which  was  foreign  to  her  fcclintrs. 

*  About  a  week  after  the  capl  vity  of  Mi- 
riam ami  her  companion,  a  Dutch  vessel  was 
coasting  off  the  l'cquod  harbour.  The 


them  for  his  lawful  prize,  and,  of  course, 
held  their  lives  at  his  own  disposal. 

'  On  that  eventful  night  Miriam,  ignorat  t 
of  what  was  passing  in  the  fort  of  Sassaeu*, 
remarked  that  the  countenance  of  Mion  a 
was  unusually  sad  ;— she  seemed  agitat.  d, 
often  looked  out  at  the  door,  and  started  at 
the  slightest  noise.  Kachel  had  retired  en-  ly 
to  bed;  and  Miriam,  left  alone  with  Miom:-, 
endeavoured  to  draw  from  her  the  cause  i  f 
her  inquietude ;  but  she  evaded  her  qut  - 
tions,  and  attributed  her  iroewiness  to  solw  - 
tude  for  the  fate  of  Cushminaw.  Late  its 
the  evening  Mononotto  returned  to  the  wig 
warn ;  he  entered  with  hurried  steps,  and  Mi 
features  still  wore  the  trace  of  stormy  pas- 
sions, which  had  recendy  agitated  then . 
He  started  on  seeing  Miriam,  then  rapu  ly 
crossed  the  apartment,  and  stood  for  a  mo- 
ment, regarding  her  with  mingled  sorrow  ai  d 
compassion.  Miriam  always  trembled  at 
his  presence;  but  she  now  interpreted  lis 
singular  emotion  as  a  death-warrant,  and 
would  have  entreated  Mioma  to  speak  with 
hiin,  but  could  not  articulate  a  word.  Mioma 
sprang  from  the  mat,  on  which  she  was  r<  - 
ciining,  and  seizing  the  sachem's  arm,  ad- 
dressed him  in  her  own  language,  with  the 
most  impassioned  energy.  His  answer  was 
slow  and  emphatic.  Mioma  throw  herself 
at  his  feet;  she  clasped  his  knees,  tore  the 
hair  from  her  head,  and,  by  the  most  violent 
expressions  of  grief,  seemed  endeavouring  *' 
shake  his  resolution.  The  countenance  of 
Mononotto  remained  inftexibla  ami  'c 
pushed  her,  almost  with  violate,  from  bin  . 
Mioma  rose  from  the  £E>-md,  with  an  air  «  f 
commanding  dignity;  she  pressed  her  haw  s 
on  her  bosom,  aid  fixing  h«r  moistened  cy  s 
sorrowfully  in  her  husband's  face,  spoke  to 
him  \oi\f,  with  a  voice  of  the  most  perm  - 
siv<j  tenderness.  The  features  of  Mononotto 
irradually  relaxed  ;  Mioma  saw  and  pursued 
her  advantage.  Suddenly  her  gestures  be 
cune  more  animated,  her  utterance  more 
rapid  and  Vehement ;  she  pointed  frequently 
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to  Miriam,  and  to  her  children,  and  at 
length,  with  the  mute  eloquence  of  nature, 
threw  herself  weeping  into  her  husband's 
arms.  The  sachem  gently  disengaged  him- 
self, and,  standing  proudly  erect,  laid  his 
b  ind  solemnly  on  his  heart,  and  replied  in 
a  few  brief  but  energetic  words.  Mioma 
uttered  a  joyful  cry,  and,  springing  to 
Miriam,  folded  her  in  her  arms,  exclaiming— 
•  • "  You  arc  safe,  my  daughter;  Mononotto 
has  promised  that  no  harm  shall  come  to 
you  r 

'  Miriam  embraced  her  preserver  again 
and  again,  with  tears  of  heari-felt  gratitude, 
and  emotions  too  profound  for  utterance. 
She  turned  to  Mononotto,— every  thing  but 
hi.«  rtfeent  kindness  w;is  forgotten,— and, 
kneeling  at  his  feet,  she  bathed  his  hands 
with  her  tears.  The  stern  countenance  of 
the  warriur  was  for  an  instant  softened  by 
tenderness;  he  raised  her  mildly  from  the 
.ground,  and  led  lie.r  back  to  the  arms  of 
Mioma ;  but,  oshamed  of  a  weakness  which 
15  considered  contemptible  by  his  nation,  he 
hastily  turned  away,  and  silently  retired  from 
the  wigwam. 

'  Mononotto,  from  that  hour,  faithfully 
kept  his  promise,  and  resolutely  protected 
his  captives  from  the  malice  of  his  country- 
men, lie  was  too  powerful  and  fearless  to 
dread  the  wrath,  even  of  the  indexible  Sas- 
sicus  ;  and,  on  his  part,  the  savage  monarch 
dared  not  irritate  hit  haughty  sachem,  par- 
ticularly at  a  moment  when  he  might  be 
tempted  to  rcvnll  to  the.  neighbouring  In- 
dians, who  had  entered  into  alliance  with  the 

KaaBah.' 

This  novel  possesses  considerable  interest, 
and,  although  the  characters  are  not  very 
strongly  marked,  they  are  naturally  drawn. 

'Ittt  Country  Minhter  (Part  ScconJ).  A 
J'ocm  in  Three  Cantm,  with  other  Poems. 
nv  the  Ufv.  J .  Brettk 1 1.  12mo.  pp.  178. 
London,  18^.5.  Whituker. 
Tn  I  first  p^rt  of  the  Country  Minister,  though 
published  more  than  three  years  aso,  has  not 
fallen  under  our  olwcrvation  ;  it  appears, 
however,  to  have  !>een  very  favourably  no- 
ticed in  the  critical  journals,  and  in  the 
newspaper  conducted  by  that  delightful  poet, 
Montgomery.  Of  the  "second  part  we  can 
sneak  in  terms  of  just  praise.  The  scenes  are 
BOM  of  nature  and  domestic  life,  and  they 
are  well  described ;  the  versification  is  smooth 
and  often  elegant,  and  there  are  several  pas- 
sages of  great  beauty  and  tenderness.  A 
i  of  true  piety  and  genuine  patriotism 
ithcis  through  the  whole,  as  well  as  in  the 
m^u^r  poems.  The  following  apostrophe  to 
his  natK'e  country,  though  somewhat  com- 
mon-place.V  the  commencement,  will  exem- 
plify our  remar**,  and  afford  a  specimen  of 
the  author's  style  :— < 

'  Land  of  my  Mrea !  nurse  'J  the  brave  and  free, 
Queen  of  tin-  isles,  and  mistrcv:  of  tlie  sea, 
For  deeds  of  •;  lory  fam'd  thio'  all  <i»e  earth, 
For  genc-mus  values  and  for  in. inly  nvrih: 
Tliy  various  skies  a  rueghci  (Ucc  may  wtat. 
And  cvhlcr  U  .si*  oii  chill  ihy  keener  air, 
Thansoiier  .  limes,  ami  blighter  WMWI%  know, 
Wi  en  suns  aud  bttvic*  uuiiuei  «biac  *ud 


Dut  who,  too'  ocean's  billows  round  him  roar, 
Would  leove,  for  otlier  lauds,  his  native  shoic  ? 
Welcome  to  me  thy  green  and  dewy  valet, 
The  wholesome  freshness  of  thy  purer  galea, 
The  fruitfal  showers  that  ftom  thy  clouds  distil, 
Thy  hoary  frosts  that  whiten  plain  and  hill, 
And— where  the  land  may  feed  no  graiing 
flocks— 

Thy  wildest  deserts  and  most  barren  rocks : 
Tho'  bleak  the  piosptct,  and  tho'  rough  the 


Tby  hardier  sona  with  venturous  spirit  brave, 
Welcome  each  spot  where  liberty  bus  trod, 
And  pure  religion  bows  the  head  to  God! 
But  thou  hast  lovelier  scenes  and  milder  hours, 
When  Spring,  with  ruing  verdure,  decks  thy 
buwrrj, 

And  Summer  spreads,  o'er  all  thy  fruitful  soil, 
With  lavish  hand,  bcr  rich  rewards  of  toil, 
Or  yellow  Autumn,  o'er  thy  woods  and  plains, 
In  all  her  varied  hues  of  beauty  reigns. 

Oh !  cold  must  be  my  heart,  if  I  could  see 
Thy  cbaims,  my  native  land,  nor  sing  of  thee— 
Fond  as  an  infant  child  that  loves  to  trace 
The  smiling  features  of  a  mother's  free, 
I  *ve  garcd  on  thee  with  ever  new  delight, 
Since  first  thy  beauties  met  my  enruptur'd 
sight. 

My  feeble  verse  may  not  extend  thy  fame, 
Yet  still  for  thee  I  feel  the  patriot  name, 
And  deeply  glows,  within  my  ardent  breast, 
Thy  owu  indignant  soul  for  all  the  oppress'd. 

Where  struggling  Freedom  breaks  the  iron 
chains, 

That  on  bcr  limbs  have  mark'd  their  servile 
•tains, 

Bursts  from  her  prison  with  a  giant's  might, 
And  lifts  her  beaming  foichvnd  to  the  light, 
Exulting  in  the  open  fields  and  skies — 
Each  Biiton's  prayeis  for  her  welfare  rise. 
First  in  the  fit  Id  of  glory,  as  of  yore, 
AwukcuM  Greece  nsi.-rts  her  rights  once  more- 
Ob  !  rise,  some  men  of  more  than  moital  might, 
The  cause  of  Freedom  and  of  Greece  to  O^iit, 
Some  new  Tyrtams  swell  the  patriot  song, 
And  urge  the  sons  of  Liberty  along; 
But  still  let  Mercy,  where  the  sufferer  bleeds, 
Heiu,  desolating  War,  thy  fiery  steeds, 
Withhold  the  band  that  aims  the  deadly  blow, 
And  bend  in  pity  o'er  the  prostrate  foe  ; 
Till  Peace,  blight  angel,  from  her  throne  above, 
Descend,  and  spread  o'er  earth  her  reign  of  love.' 

Mr.  Brettell  feels,  as  every  Englishman 
ought  to  feel,  an  ardent  interest  for  the  liberty 
of  Greece,  to  which  he  has  devoted  more 
than  one  poem,  and  to  which  he  has  fre- 
quently alluded  in  his  Country  Minister. 


My  Grandmother'$  Guest*  and  their  Tales 
By  IIenat  Slikosbt.  2  vols.  pp.  576 
London,  1825.  Robins  and  Co. 
From  the  time  of  Boccaccio  to  the  present 
day  the  ingenuity  of  authors  has  been  tasked 
in  order  to  find  some  new  plan  by  which  a 
series  of  tales  may  be  strung  together.  Mr, 
Slmgsby  has  chosen  to  assemble  a  very 
clever  party  round  the  hearth  of  his  grand- 
mother, whose  respective  stories  and  the  re- 
marks that  are  made  on  them  form  a  very 
agreeable  work.  The  author  sets  out  with 
an  introduction,  which,  though  amusing,  has 
no  connection  whatever  with  the  work,  be- 
yond telling  us  that,  missing  the  right  port 
in  hi -i  way  from  Fiance,  he  was  thrown  near 
the  residence  of  hn  grandmother,  when-  he 
htaid  Ihc  talc,  which  he  idate;,.  They 


are  nine  in  number,  independent  of 
episodical  sketches,  one  of  which,  by  an  old 
naval  officer,  is  clever  and  technically  correct. 
They  present  great  variety,  being  both 
comic  and  serious,  and  the  effort  to  give  to 
each  narrator  a  peculiarity  of  style  is  suc- 
cessful. The  work  altogether  displays  very  con- 
siderable talents.  One, — perhaps  more  than 
one,  of  these  novelettes,  is  founded  on  fact, — we 
allude  to  the  story  of  Lady  Arabella  Stuart, 
whose  history  is  romantic  and  interesting. 
As  a  specimen  of  the  author's  talents  we  give 
one  of  the  tales,  which  we  select  on  account 
of  its  brevity  allowing  us  to  give  it  entire ;  it 
is  entitled  Malgherita  Spoletuta: — 

'  Ragusa,  most  worthy  ladies,  is  a  very  fa- 
mous city  of  Dal  matin :  it  is  seated  on  the 
sea-nhore,  and  at  a  short  distance  from  it  is 
an  island  called  L'Isola  di  Mezo,  upon  which 
stands  a  strong  and  well-furnished  castle. 
Between  Ragusa  and  this  castle  there  is  a  dry 
and  barren  rock,  of  very  small 
on  which  nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  a  i 
ble  hovel,  scarcely  serving  to  keep  out  the 

The  inconvenience  and  it 
of  this  rock  were  such,  that  uo  person  i 
be  found  to  inhabit  it  but  a  young  monk,  who 
was  called  Theodore.  He  was  a  devout  and 
holy  man,  and  kept  a  small  shrine  of  the 
Messed  Virgin  in  his  cabin,  whither  the  sail- 
ors and  fishermen  of  the  surrounding  placet 
uses  I  to  bring  their  scanty  offerings.  Theo- 
dore lived  on  this  rock,  employed  in  prater 
and  pious  mortifications.  He  was  so  wholly 
destitute,  that  he  had  not  the  means  of  sun- 
porting  existence ;  and  he  used  to  visit,  alter- 
nately, Ragusa  and  the  bland  of  Mero,  to  so- 
licit charity.  , 

*  It  happened  that,  one  day,  when  Theodore 
had  gone  to  the  latter  plaee  to  seek  his  daily 
bread  by  begging,  according  to  bis  ordinary 
custom,  a  circumstance  befell  him  such  as  he 
could  never  have  expected.  A  young  and 
beautiful  maiden,  whose  name  vras  Malghe- 
rita, saw  him,  and,  being  struck  with  Ms  per- 
son, which  was  manly  and  elegant,  and  with 
the  wretchedness  of  his  condition,  which  was 
enough  to  move  the  pity  of  any  tender  heart, 
she  became  enamoured  of  him,  and  thoucut 
it  was  unfit  that  so  charming  a  young  man  as 
he  seemed  in  her  eyes  should  spend  his  days 
in  sorrow  and  solitude.  The  fair  Malgherita 
suffered  Uicse  thoughts  to  take  possession  of 
her  bosom  so  entirely,  that  she  thought  of  no- 
thing but  Theodore  by  night  or  by  dayr 

'  He,  who  as  yet  knew  nothing  of  the  im- 
pression he  had  made,  continued  to  carry  on 
his  necessary  trade  of  b( 
went,  among  other  places,  to 
house  to  implore  chanty. 

1  Malgherita,  upon  all 

discover  the  passion  she  felt  for  him. 

*  But  Love,  who  soon  becomes  the  tyrant 
of  all  who  put  on  his  seemingly  gentle  yoke, 
urged  her  to  disclose  her  affection,  and 
prompted  her  to  address  Theodore  ia  the  fol- 
lowing mrenner  a— 

*  "  Theodore,  my  brother,  and  the  only 
joy  of  my  heart,  so  strong  is  the  passion  which 
consumes  me,  tliat,  unless  you  take  pity  on 
me,  my  life  will  soon  be  at  ah  end.   I  can 

htstot  it  ao  longer;  and  if,  therefore,  yo- 
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w»M  not  cause  my  death,  teU  me  that  Your 
last  for  me  equals  mmc  for  you." 
•  A  buret  of  bitter  and  scalding  tears  fert- 


ile was  likely  to  inspire  any  one  with  love, 
was  thunder-struck  at  this  news,  and  remain- 
ed tmii«  with  astonishment.  He,  however, 
-on  recovered  him «elf,  and,  replying  to  the 
L*1t.  he  displayed  as  much  ardour  as  she  ber- 
*«4f  had  expressed.  There  were,  however,  so  I 
nun»  obstacles  in  the  way  of  their  indulging 
tiwr  passion,  that  he  was  full  of  duspair,  and 
ke  represented  them  forcibly,  and  with  great 
Mnm,  to  tire  maiden. 
'*»-  of  a 


^'•'l  onotdoiiht,  |  I 
»*ww  you  a  wav  by  which  we  shall  overcome 
*U  ore  dilhcuities  which  beset  as.  It  shall 
!»  thus; — At  the  fourth  hour  of  the  night, 
t'»  skUl  set  up  a  light  in  the  window  of  your, 
cabin,  and,  as  soon  as  I  see  it,  I  will  hasten 
to  J«»  you." 

"'  lWt  bow  is  that  possible  >"  said  Theo- 
dore. "  How  can  you,  a  timid  tender  girl, 
pa*  across  the  sea  f  You  know  that  neither 
<uo  nor  I  have  a  boat ;  and  you  know,  too, 
«■«,  ifwe  h^^jrapul  u  Ora  ci.rrvnU»e^ 


'"Fear  not,"  she  replied;  "leave  the 
wtole  affair  in  mo,  ami  I  will  find  a  way  of 
oiaing  to  you  without  putting  my  life  or  my 
honour  ui  peril,  and  without  the  smallest 
d^ihsjr  to  you-  When  you  pat  up  the  light 
I  will  plunge  into  the  sea,  and  swim  over  to 
This  I  can  do  with  great  ease, 
use  possioiiiiy  or,  ucinj  <. 

'"indeed,"  cried  Theodore,  " 
dangtas  which  you  wUt  have  to  encrmrv- 
Your  strength  is  not  sufficient  to  hold 
°w  so  great  a  distance ;  you  will  fail,  and  die 
u>  (he  attempt." 

'"I  am  not  afraid,"  she  replied,  •  and  I 
»m  bent  upon  doing  it.  I  know  my  own 
at'-ogth,  and  I  can  swhn  like  a  fish." 
'  Theodore  eodcavoured  to  dissuade  the 
a  resolution  which  he  thought 
tadness;  but  in  vain.  He 
»»  at  length  obliged  to  promise  that  he 
*<«M  comply  with  her  directions;  and  they 


v  m|fTCf  ires  na  ome,  rre  tk\  up  inc  ngni 
as  she  hail  directed  him ;  and,  preparing 
"wything  for  her  reception,  he  srent  to  the 
H?«e  of  the  rock  to  wait  her  coming. 

'  "As  soon  as  Malirherita  saw  the  light, 
<■*  which  she  had  been  waiting  in  all  the 
"ssety  of  that  passion  which  absorbed  her 
•hole  srrel,  she  began  to  put  her  resolution 
c  divested  herself  of  the 
l  of  her  clothes,  retaining  only 
i  would  pot  impede  the  mo- 
i  in  swimming,  anrl  then, 
"<  psongmg  into  the  sea,  she  boldly  breasted 
"» ude.  She  had  not  overrated  her  expert 
**w  m  this  exercise,  for  which  the  women  of 
I  Miaatu  arc  famous,  and  in  less  than  a  quar 


'  Theodore  received  her  in  his  arms,  and 
bore  her  to  his  humble  dwelling,  where,  kneel- 
ing before  the  Virgin's  shrine,  they  implored 
her  blessing.  In  the  sight  of  Heaven,  and  ac- 
ceimpanying  their  oath  with  the  solemnities 
prescribed  by  their  religion,  they  swore  to  be 
true  to  each  other  while  their  lives  should  en- 
dure. 

*  No  hum-in  eve  witnessed  this  mam  age : 
the  stars  of  Heaven  alone  looked  on,  and  the 
favouring  darkness  wrapped  the  wedded 
lovers  from  the  sight  of  the  world. 

4  Before  the  dawn  they  tore  themselves 
from  each  other's  arms,  and  Malgherita  went 
back  to  the  castle  on  the  island  as  she  had 
left  it,  ami  reached  her  chamber  undis- 
As  often  as  the  close  of  the  day 


now  a  paradise  to  her ;  and  here 
the  long  nights  in  the  society  of 


she  passed  the  long  nights 
her  beloved  Theodore. 


*  At  length  it  hapjiened  that,  as  she  was 
swimming  to  the  rock  one  night,  a  fog  arose, 
which  prevented  her  from  seeing  the  light 
quite  clearly,  and  drove  her  out  of  her  course, 
so  that  she  was  seen  by  some  fishermen,  who 
were  pursuing  their  occupation.  At  first 
they  took  Iter  for  a  large  fish  ;  but,  looking 
more  closely,  they  found  she  was  a  woman, 
and  they  then  watched  her  until  she  reached 
the  rock,  where  they  saw  her  land,  and  enter 
Theodore's  cabin.  This,  however,  did  not 
diminish  their  astonishment.  They  staid 
near  the  rock  until  site  returned  ;  and  then, 
marking  the  cruise  she  took  homeward,  they 
rowed  after  her,  and,  in  spite  of  all  her  pre- 
cautions, they  discovered  who  she  was. 

'  These  poor  fellows  at  first  had  no  inten- 
tion of  betraying  the  secret  with  which  they 
had  thus  accidentally  become  acquainted  ; 
hut  afterwards,  when  they  came  to  discuss 
the  matter,  and  to  think  of  the  disgrace  which 
most  ultimately  be  brought  upon  a  respecta- 
ble family  if  it  were  not  pet  a  stop  to,  as  well 
as  of  the  nightly  peril  in  which  the  young 
girl's  life  was  placed,  they  resolved  they 
would  disclose  all  that  they  knew.  They 
therefore  went  to  the  house  of  Malgherita, 
and,  asking  to  see  her  brothers,  the  fishermen 
told  the  young  men  every  particular  that 
they  had  seen. 

*  The  brothers  heard  this  fatal  intelligence 
with  great  emotion.  At  first  they  could  not 
believe  it,  and  proposed,  before  they  gave 
credit  to  it,  that  they  should  have  the  evi- 
dence of  their  own  eyes ;  but,  after  examin- 
ing again  the  fishermen,  and  making  inqui- 
ries in  their  own  house,  they  were  too  well 
convinced  of  its  truth  in  all  respects.  They 
then  consulted  together  as  to  the  best  means 
of  putting  their  unhappy  sister  to  death  with- 
out delay,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  to  con- 
ceal the  disgrace  which  she  had  brought 
upon  their  name.  At  length  they  agreed 
upon  an  expedient,  which  was  immediately 
put  in  execution. 

*  The  youngest  of  the  three  brothers  at 
nightfall  got  into  a  boat,  and  rowed  quickly, 
and  as  if  clandestinely,  to  the  rock  where 
Theodore  dwelt.  When  he  arrived  there  he 
told  the  hermit  who  he  was,  and  besought 
him  to  give  him  a  lodging  for  the  night,  al- 
leging, as  a  reason  for  " 


had  been  engaged  in  an  affair  which  had  ter- 
minates! unfortunately;  that,  for  the  share 
he  had  taken  in  it,  his  life  was  forfeited  to 
the  laws  of  the  land  ;  and  that,  if  he  should 
be  seized,  he  most  inevitaWy  die. 

•Theodore,  who  was  delighted  with  an 
opportunity  of  being  useful  to  a  brother  of 
Malgherita  s,  received  him  with  the  utmost 
cordiality.  He  put  before  him  the  best  fere 
his  hovel  afforded,  and  sat  up  the  whole  of 
the  night  conversing  with  him. 

4  In  die  meantime,  and  while  the  younger 
brother  wholly  occupied  the  attention  of 
Theodore,  the  other  two,  as  soon  as  the  night 
had  quite  closed  in,  went  out  of  their  house 
secretly,  and,  embarking  on  board  a>  small 


wards  the  rock.  When  tlrey  reached  it  they 
mode  last  the  boat,  and  then  fixed  the  light 
they  had  brought  with  Utem  to  the  top  of  the 
mast  in  such  a  manner  that  it  was  sure  to  be 
seen  by  their  hapless  sister,  whom  they  had 
left  on  the  island  of  Men. 

'  Their  design  succeeded ; — the  courageous 
girl,  as  soon  as  she  saw  the  accustomed  sig- 
nal of  the  light,  threw  herself  boldly  into  Hie 
sea,  and  swam  towards  it. 

'The  brothers,  upon  hearing  the  noise 
Malghcrita's  swimming  made  in  the 
-•«"-■,  loosened  their  boot,  and,  taking  up 
their  oars,  they  rowed  slowly  and  silently 
from  the  rock  towards  the  main  sea,  the  light 
still  being  fixed  up  against  the  mast. 

*  The  luckless  girl,  who,  owing  to  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night,  could  see  nothiirg  but  the 
light,  which  to  her  had  alwavs  hitherto  been 
a  favouring  as  well  as  a  guiding  star,  follow- 
ed it  without  hesitation,  and  did  not  perceive 
that  it  changed  its  place.  The  brothers,  in 
the  meantime,  never  ceased  to  row  on  ;  and 
their  vessel  proceeded  as  steadily  and  as  fit- 
tally  as  the  footsteps  of  Death.   At  length, 


having  arrived  at  the  deep  ocean,  they  on  a 
sudden  extinguished  the  torch. 

'  Malgherita,  when  she  lost  sight  of  the 
light,  was  in  utter  confusion  and  despair :  she 
did  not  know  where  she  was,  or  what  she 
could  do ;  her  strength  began  to  fell,  from 
the  long  exercise  she  had  taken ;  and,  finding 
she  was  fer  beyond  the  reach  of  any  human 
help,  she  abandoned  herself  to  her  evil  des- 
tiny, and  her  delicate  body  was  swallowed 
up,  like  a  wrecked  vessel,  by  the  remorseless 
and  devouring  sea. 

'The  elder  brothers,  satisfied  with  the  re- 
sult of  their  savage  scheme,  returned  home  to 
the  island.  The  youngest,  when  the  day  ap- 
peared, repealed  bis  thanks  to  Theodore  for 
the  asylum  he  had  afforded  him,  and  depart- 
ed soon  afterwards.  The  news  was  spread 
about,  first  through  the  castle,  and  afterwards 
all  over  the  island,  that  Malgherita  Spoletina 
was  nowhere  to  be  found.  The  hypocritical 
and  sanguinary  brothers  affected  to  be  great- 
ly afflicted  at  this  event,  which  they  had 
themselves  caused,  and  at  which  they  were 
infinitely  rejoiced. 

'  On  the  third  day  after  this  most  unhappy 
lady's  fetal  death,  her  body  was  cast  by  the 
sea  upon  Theodore's  rock.  The  wretched 
man  was  working  along  the  narrow  shore, 
"  cadcavourin.  to  guess  what 
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fatal  accident  had  deprived  him  of  his  tender 
Alilghtriia,  when  her  dead  body  w.u  washed 
to  his  feet.  The  moment  his  eyes  fell  u|xm 
it,  he  recognised  it,  and  his  horror  was  so 
great  as  almost  to  deprive  him  of  life. 

'  At  length,  summoning  up  his  courage  as 
well  as  he  was  able,  he  took  hold  of  the  inani- 
mate body,  and  drew  it  out  of  the  water,  and 
earned  it  into  his  hovel.  His  grief  now  be- 
came uncontrollable ;  he  cast  himself  upon 
the  corpse,  and  kissed  the  pale  lips,  lament- 
ing and  mourning,  while  the  rapid  tears  fell 
from  his  eyes  upon  her  heavenly  bosom,  as 
while — and  now  as  cold — as  the  mountain 
snow.  He  called  upon  her  in  vain,  and  the 
echo  of  his  desolate  abode  repeated  his  pas- 
sionate exclamations. 

'  When  his  grief  (by  being  indulged  un- 
checked) hed  spent  itself,  he  thought  of  the 
necessity  of  performing  the  last  rites  of  sepul- 
ture to  h»  beloved  Malgherita.  He  took  the 
■pad*  with  which  he  usually  laboured  in  hit 
(title  garden,  and  dug  a  grave  near  his  hovel : 
then,  with  many  tears,  he  closed  those  eyes 
and  that  mouth — once  his  greatest  joy  and 
pride,  now  dimmed  and  cold  in  death — and 
made  a  garland  of  roan  and  violets,  which  he 
put  upou  her  head .  This  being  done,  he  kiss- 
ed her  for  the  last  lime,  laid  her  in 
and  covered  her  with  earth-' 


DR.  LY ALL's  TRATIL9  I*  RCSSM,  &C. 

(Concluded  from  p.  195.) 

Russia*  travels  and  Russian  campaigns 
have  so  crowded  on  us,  that,  in  our  anxiety 
to  pay  our  devoirs  to  our  new  acquaintances, 
we  forgot  to  relieve  Dr.  Lyall  from  the  ice 
palace  at  St.  Petersburg!*,  in  which  we  left 
nim  a  month  ago, — a  neglect  for  which  we  beg 
his  pardon.  The  doctor's  book  is,  however, 
well  worth  returning  to,  and  contains  much 
curious  information  respecting  a  country 
which  combines  a  singular  mixture  of  barba- 
rism and  civilization.  Dr.  Lyall  takes  in 
ood  humour  the  disapprobation  his 
volume  met  with  from  the  higher 
of  society,  nor  do  we  in  the  present 
ind  that  it  has  in  the  least  affected 


find 

nature ;  he  has  nut,  like  Dr.  Clarke, 
—jed  the  Russians  en  maui,  hut  seems 
as  anxious  to  discover  a  virtue  in  the  Russian 
character,  as  to  detect  a  vice  or  deformity. 
With  these  remarks,  we  shall  leave  the  doc- 
tor to  speak  for  himself,  in  a  few  extracts. 
At  Serpuchof,  a  curious  custom  prevails 
among  the  merchants  and  burgesses : — 

'  The  females  do  not  go  to  church  on  week 
days,  nor  even  on  Sundays,  except  they  be 


great  festivals,  till  after  marriage.  'I  was  led 
to  inquire  as  to  the  cause  of  this  of  a  mer- 
chant, whose  two  daughters  always  remained 
at  home,  while  his  wife  and  his  daughter-in- 
law  were  almost  daily  attendants  on  divine 
service.  All  the  answer  I  ever  received  was 
truly  Russian  ;  "  I  know  not— it  is  the  cus- 
tom— it  is  not  considered  good  to  act  other- 
wise." ' 

At  Tulla,  the  Birmingham  of  Russia,  there 
is  a  large  manufactory  for  fire-arms,  which 
the  doctor  improperly  calls  the  4  arm-fabric,' 
as  if  it  was  a  manufactory  of  artificial  arms, 
as  substitutes  for  natural  on*.   At  Kief,  Dr. 


Lyall 
tors  : — 

'  A  circle  had  been  formed  by  the  military, 
within  which  Mr.  Durof,  the  police-master, 
remarking  we  were  strangers,  kindly  invited 
us  to  enter.  After  the  prisoners  heard  their 
sentences  read,  the  punishment  was  inflicted. 
A  man  received  twenty,  and  woman  fifteen 
strokes  of  the  dreadful  knoot.  Mr.  Durof 
related  to  us  that  the  man  was  a 
character.  He  had  been  a  soldier, 
foreign  countries,  spoke  a  little  German,  de- 
ceived everybody,  and  at  length  robbed  a 
monastery.  His  physiognomy  bespoke  cool- 
ness and  determination,  and  the  blackest  pas- 
sions of  the  heart.  On  his  trial,  he  boldly 
told  the  judges,  that  the  money  he  took  was 
lying  idle ;  and,  consequently,  was  of  no  use 
either  to  the  monks  or  to  the  world,  and  that 
by  taking  it  and  distributing  one  half  to  the 
poor,  while  he  kept  the  other  to  himself,  he 
had  really  been  serving  both  God  and  man. 
The  deliberate  strokes  of  the  knoot  disturbed 
his  stoic  indifference,  and  drew  forth  his  cries. 
When  loosened  from  the  rack,  a  shtoph  (a 
square  gallon  bottle)  was  presented  to  him. 
lie  looked  around  the  circle,  saluted  the 
multitude,  put  it  to  his  mouth,  and  then,  ma- 
nifesting the  utmost  indignation,  dashed  it  on 
the  ground,  while  he  saeeringly  said,  "I 
thought  it  was  spirits,  but  it  is  only  water." 
He  was  next  branded  on  the  forehead  and 
cheeks.  While  the  blood  was  flowing,  the 
wounds  were  rubbed  with  gun-powder,  so 
as  to  render  the  circular  marks,  nearly  as 
large  as  a  halfpenny,  quite  indelible,  except 
by  excision. 

'  The  woman  screamed  and  groaned  terri- 
bly during  the  infliction  of  the  strokes. 
When  loosened,  she  seemed  to  faint,  and 
was  laid  upon  the  earth,  and  then  covered 
with  a  $kooi,  or  sheep-skin  pelisse. 

'  Two  boys  and  a  woman  next  received 
the  pitii,  or  whips.  By  turns,  their  bodies 
being  partly  uncovered,  they  were  laid  flat 
down  with  their  face*  on  the  ground,  and 
were  held  firmly  by  a  number  of  assistants. 
The  executioner,  standing  on  the  right  side, 
inflicted  a  certain  number  of  strokes,  and 
then  as  many  while  on  the  left.  All  the 
sufferers  cried  most  bitterly;  and,  indeed, 
this  mode  of  punishment,  although  appa- 
rently puerile,  is  extremely  severe.  It  leads 
to  the  most  indecent  exposure,  and  could 
only  be  tolerated  in  a  demi-civilized  or  bar- 
barous country.' 

Dr.  Lyall  gives  nn  interesting  account  of 
the  rise  and  present  state  of  Odessa,  which 
has  sprung  up  almost  like  the  magic  palace 
of  Aladdin,  so  tapid  has  been  its  progress. 
The  following  is  an  anecdote  of  imperial 
goodnatore:— 

'  A  few  years  ago,  when  his  Imperial  Ma- 
jesty Alexander  was  on  a  visit  to  the  south  of 
Russia,  he  stopped  for  a  short  time  in  one  of 
the  chief  towns,  where  resided  a  distinguished 
general  as  governor,  who  is  remarkable  for 
absence  of  mind.  The  emperor  having 
entered  his  cabinet  with  him,  sat  down  to 
sign  some  papers :  the  governor  walked  about 
the  room,  but  at  length  he  walked  out  of  it, 

He  was  soon  reminded  of  his 


one  of  the  sovereign's  aides-de-camp,  who 
followed  him.  Such  an  action  gave  rise  to 
no  small  degree  of  laughter  at  the  governor's 
expense,  in  which  the  monarch,  who  was  no 
stranger  to  the  eccentricity  of  his  conduct, 
heartily  participated.' 

At  Kherson  are  the  monument*  of  our 
Howard,  and  the  I 
of  whose 
Dr.  Lyall  s 

1 1  have  been  assured,  that,  although  Paul 
sent  an  imperial  mandate  to  take  up  and 
cast  the  body  of  Potyferhkin  into  the  fir-t 
hole  which  might  be  found,  it  was  never 
obeyed  ;  that  the  pretence  only  was  mad* : 
and  that  it  still  reposes  within  the  walls  of 
the  church,  though  nobody  can  or  will  tefl  in 
what  place.  Tne  coffin"  was  removed,  and 
all  inscriptions  in  memorial  of  Potyf  mVm 
were  obliterated  ;  but  a  new  grave  was  dag, 
and  covered  over  with  flags,  which  had  been 
purposely  taken  up ;  and  there  the  mortal 
remains  of  this  once  great  prince  were  con- 
signed to  eternal  oblivion.  As  it  is  no  un- 
common circumstance  that  even  the  active 
and  vigilant  Alexander  is  deceived  by  his 
nobies  and  his  officers,  we  can  easily  belim 
this  account  of  disregard  to  Paul's  orders.' 

Dr.  Lyall,  among  the  few  political  dis- 
cussions in  which  he  indulges,  examines  th* 
opinions  of  various  writers  an  to  the  probabi- 
lity of  India  being  invaded  by  Russia,  of 
which  he  thinks  there  is  oo 


'  If  Russia  were  even  in  possesion  of 
Persia,  in  my  opinion,  she  could  only  think 
of  such  a  plan,  in  order  to  And  a  sepelehrr 
for  bar  troops.  If  aha  employed  Russians 
alone,  three-fourths  of  them  would  be  in  their 
graves  before  reaching  India,  and  the  re- 
mainder diseased  and  unfit  to  light  The 
warm  climate  would  sweep  them  off  by  thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands,  and  their  bows 
would  blench  in  the  deserts  of  India,  as  <M 
those  of  the  French  in  Russia  in  1 R12  ShonM 

number  would  he  totally  i 
purpose  of  attack,  and  i  " 
of  conquest.* 

In  this  opinion  we  agree  with  the  doctor, 
and,  always  anxious,  if  possible,  to  earl  on 
good  terms  with  authors  as  well  as  mends 
we  shall  take  our  leave  of  his  work,  afchoujHi 
we  could  glean  many  more  interesting  es- 
tracts  relative  to  the  character  and  customs  of 
Ru 


t-rt  T  f  R  »0M  JORATRAS  OLPWOSTHT,  W 

Mr.  Editor, — I  give  you  credii  for  oflenn? 
to  the  public  several  association  and  joint- 
stock  company  schemes,  of  which  it  is  only 
justice  to  any,  that  they  are  as  good  as  many 
of  those  that  are  afloat  amongst  us.  I  then  - 
fore  beg  you  will  accept  of  another,  which,  I 
think,  it  will  be  desirable  to  consider  as  ori- 
ginating in  your  excellent  journal.  It  a  oor 
with  so  many  claims  to  universal  patronage,— 
its  merits  are  of  so  decisive  a  character,  that 
I  feel  persuaded  it  only  requires  publicity  to 
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i  In  question  Is  a  '  Norel-Writ- 
I  Company,'  to  consist  of  per- 
from  the  highest  to 
i  in  rank,  talent,  virtue,  and 
nee,  provided  only  that  each  party  shall  be 
tble  to  to  write  as  that  his  or  tier  communi- 
caaoo  can  be  read  and  disposed  of  to  the 
general  advantage,  after  undergoing  the 
rxfewarr  orthographic  filtration*,  to  he 
swtle  and  provided  at  the  expense  of  the 
dfspeny. 

The  scheme  is  com  nrehemive  and  Tnatrni- 
feent,  as  you  will  perceive  when  you  have 
hhected  upon  it  extern,  adoption,  and  na- 
bowd  importance ;  nevertheless,  like  many 
ether  important  matters,  it  had  but  a  small 
bejanning,  A  few  friends  were  lately  peram- 
hulaucj{  the  ruins  of  VYitigneld  manor-house, 
in  Derbyshire,  where  tike  unfortunate  Mary 
<J  Scotland  was  imprisoned  a  considerable 
time,  and  where  a  conspiracy  made  for  her 
relief  was  defeated.  The  place  was  a  scene 
to  inspire  romantic  thoughts,  and  it  was  pro- 
pf»ed  among  the  party  to  lay  I  heir  wits 
r,  and  produce  a  story,  m  which,  of 
,  all  the  great  requisites  for  a  romance 
i  nun  ne  amalgamated,  witn  more  suc- 
t*»  than  even  (he  crucible  of  the  Great  Un- 
known has  hitherto  exhibited.  In  short,  all 
tbe  particulars  were  arranged,  and  every- 
tj.iiif  doae  but  the  (kid,  which  would  have 
iTimortahred  the  projector,  when  the  idea 
wm  so  Quested  by  one  who  had  hitherto  sug- 
S'*rA  mo  other,  that,  in  this  season  of  im- 
wasurahle  spernlotion  and  unhounded  abi- 
biws,  a  more  wholesale  system  should  be 
at«d  upon,  and  resort  had  to  the  whole 
hody  of  brains,  with  their  efficient  stores, 
"tebtr  native  or  acquired,  to  be  fouod  in  his 
Majesty's  dominions. 

n«  are  the  more  anxious  to  lay  this 
•dtanc  before  you,  Mr.  Editor,  from  the 
■'fipreaenjion  that  your  gentle  and  knowing 
f«uiliif  bight.  Asmodeus,  would  be  of  sin- 
ralar  use  to  us  in  this  undertaking:  and,  since 
"  a  certain  that  not  one  devil  in  < juevedo's 
j1*,  «or  even  any  of  those  merry  ones  seen 
h  f  oaiaSwedenrnira,  playing  battledore  and 
fneket,  was  so  likely  to  aid  us  in  calling 

En*  from,  the  vasty  deep  of  old  times,  or 
■airhty  sweep  of  new  ones,  we,  the  said 
ttmNers  in  mines  and  on  mountains,  hereby 
'l"*ire  to  summon  him.  VVe  entreat  him  to 
"lend  to  thorn  who  dream  without  sleep- 
s''1* construct  without  bricks  or  mortar— who 
ar*  generally  the  architects  of  their  own 
hme — who  build  the  '  lofty  verse'  in  attics 
W  the  skies,  and  can  assist  his  wishes  in 
'"lnwfing;  bouses  and  disembodying  tombs,  for 
purpose  of  raising  '  bhrok  spirits  and  grey* 
4(1  Bungle  in  out  enchanted  circle. 

'  "*  pseseot,  company  does  not  consist  of 
amy  acres  or  vulgar  stock,  though  we  might 
'"est  of  golden  leaves,  perhaps  thick  as  those 
m  ihe  woods  of  Vallombrosa,  we  shall  for  the 
prwit  decline  saying  more  than  that,  like 
fiSer  great  powers,  our  glory  will  be  shown 
*  Amsm,  and  that  the  Bank  of  England, 
*>*t  concentrated  emporium  of  wealth,  will 
Ku"-  »ts  pro*  for  our  service,  to  an  immense 
It  will  be,  therefore,  evident  (o  the 


m 

sites  of  the  "institution  are  provided,  with  the 
exception  of  galls ;  and  who  can  know  so 
little  of  the  world  (especially  the  world  of 
authorship)  as  to  suppose  that  these  will  be 
long  wanting— every  reviewer  will  contribute 
his  quota. 

Persons  of  genius,  of  wit,  of  deep  research, 
and  those  who  shine  only  on  the  surface ; 
men  of  learning,  and  woman  of  no  learning ; 
In  .ivy  readers,  light  readers,  and  those  who 
never  read  at  all;  great  talkers,  kind  listen- 
ers, broad  provincialists,  tender  sentimental- 
ists ;  antiquarians,  whether  vulgar  or  polite  ; 
Irish,  porters,  Scottish  clansmen,  half-|<ay  of- 
ficers, soldiers,  widows,  rising  and  falling 
beauties,  ministers  of  state,  pirates,  cooks, 
dowagers,  nay,  even  king*  and  queens,  might, 
if  they  chose,  be  considered  useful,  in  some 
way  or  other,  in  our  association ;  for,  as  a 
good  novel  must  contain  at  least  one  plot, 
and  a  great  variety  of  actors  in  it.  we  appre- 
hend that  the  minds  of  many  may  so  be 
brought  into  action,  as  to  furnish  such  va- 
riety of  dialogue,  point,  narrative,  pa 
research,  humour,  and  novelty,  as  we 
not  expect  to  meet  with  in  any  our  «...«,, 
though  in  this  age  of  requisition  we  look  for 
it  in  every  one,  from  the  author  of  Waverley 
to  the  writer  of  nursery  rhymes. 

Considering  Uiat  splendid  talent,  youthful 
imagination,  and  sound  morality,  should  con- 
stitute the  ground-work,  and  furnish  the  main 
part  of  the  structure,  even  in  all  works  of 
fiction,  we  propose  that  three-fourths  of  our 
body  shall  consist  of  those  who  have  proved 
themselves  the  highly-gifted  and  the  well- 
informed  ;  but,  as  the  remaining  part,  though 
very  useful  personages  to  give  shadows  and 
contrasts  to  our  pictures,  may  he  little  known, 
and,  therefore,  little  appreciated,  it  is  for  their 
sakes  we  would  solicit  the  assistance  ofAsmo- 
deus.  When  we  want  to  show  the  terrific 
energies  of  avarice  or  despair,  surely  he  can 
dive  to  some  fashionable  hell,  and  bring  us 
a  damned  spirit,— I  mean  a  gamester  at  his 
last  stake  ;  and  if,  turning  with  loathing  and 
affright  from  this  object,  we  seek  to  paint  the 
sorrows  of  remorse  and  the  tears  of  penitence, 
perhaps  he  will  be  good  enough  to  persuade 
one  of  those  ladies  to  give  us  light  on 
Of  their  bosoms,  who  have  1 


wedded  lords  and  their  innocent  babes,  for 
the  arras  of  now  faithless  paramours.  As  we 
may  occasionally  touch  upon  subjects  the  most 
revolting,  as  well  as  the  most  affecting,  show- 
ing that  most  hideous  and  unnatural  specta- 
cle, a  woman  who  can  sell  her  lovt  in  youth, 
and  her  hatred  in  maturity, — a  seducer  in  one 
season,  and  an  assassin  in  another, — perhaps 
be  will  persuade  Mrs.  Clark,  of  pas/,  and 
Harriett*  Wilson,  of  vrttent  notoriety,  to  make 
us  a  flying  visit.  We  would  inquire  after 
Mr.  Hayne,  if  we  wanted  a  nhuule-cock  in 
our  pages ;  but  we  apprehend,  before  even  our 
first  sheet  can  go  to  press,  more  amusing  fol- 
lies than  his  will  be  abroad  among  us.  If 
the  Catholic  question  he  carried,  great  strength 
will  be  given,  in  all  probability,  to  our  dt- 
tcYipthms,  by  the  revival  of  all  those  magnifi- 
ccnt  pageantries,  affecting  dirges,  monastic 
seclusions,  appalling  punishments,  and  niind- 
silbduing  spells,  with  which  the  ancient 


hierarchy  abounds,  and  of  which  w« 
such  interesting  descriptions  in  the 
of  Mrs.  Kadcliffc  or  the  pages  of  I  van  hoe. 
Our  only  fear  on  this  subject  is,  lest  Uiete 
tilings  should  become  too  common,  and 
thereby  lose  the  charm  they  diffuse  over  those 
now  old  stories,  on  which  they  cast  '  the 
dim  religious  light,'  which  is  rendered  beau- 
tiful from  its  obscurity,  and  touching  from  its 
gentle  gloom.  W  heiher  it  will  be  possible 
to  bring  our  various  assemblage  of  talent 
and  tempers  so  to  coalesce  as  to 
one  clever  whole ; 
claimcr  will  be  content  to  i 
close  reasoner  condescend  to  be  elaborate ; 
whether  the  humorist  will  not  laugh  at  the 
motley  group  aronnd  him,  when  he  should  be 
gravely  writing  that  his  readers  may  smile;  or 
our  sentimental  ladies  be  found  crying  at  the 
offences  they  receive  from  rude  authors,  in- 
stead of  drawing  tears  from  others, — as  an  in- 
dividual, I  have  my  doubts,  Mr.  Editor. 
The  scheme  is,  however,  not  a  less  excellent 
scheme  for  being  one  of  difficulty,  or  even 
of  impracticability :  it  has  been  for  ages  as- 
serted, that  genius  and  industry  can  conquer 
all  obstructions ;  and,  as  this  result,  should  it 
really  take  place,  would  give,  in  addition  to 
its  avowed  intention,  new  lights  on  the  art  of 
government,  it  is  evident  that  the  society  will 
do  well  to  pursue,  with  avidity,  that  which  they 
have  adopted  with  enthusiasm.  If  luil-ro-nis 
can  be  made  to  impel  us,  by  the  power  of 
steam,  from  Penis  nee  to  J  oam  -'o-G  rout's,  with 
the  facility  of  wings,  in  despite  of  mountains 


incongruous  minds  the  conceptions  of  both 
grave  and  gay,  good  and  evil  dispositions,  m 
one  odmirablo  work  '  Really,  the  design  is 
quite  as  feasible  as  many  others,  and  much 
more  delightful  in  the  prospect  it  presents. 

Besides,  there  is  a  necessity  of  opposing 
the  great  monopolist :  it  is  contrary  to  the 
very  spirit  of  Englishmen  to  be  cowed  into 
submissive  admission  of  individual  supe- 
riority ;  arid  what  cannot  be  done  by  any  one 
may  be  effected  by  a  body.  Only  think,  too, 
what  a  body  of  talent  may  be  produced  1 
Ileally,  all  impossible  things  seem  possible 
with  such  a  host.  If  the  joint-stock  com- 
pany will  merely  accept  of  Jacob's  ad- 
vice,— '  see  that  ye  fall  not  out  by  the  way,' 
they  wilt  carry  all  things  before  them,  and 
compel  even  the  Great  Unknown  to  hide  his 
diminished  head  in  Iledgauntiet's  helmet. 

Like  other  projectors,  1  find  I  am  reckor- 
ing  too  fast,  and  assuming  thai  company  as 
formed  which  is  yet  in  embryo:  again, 
therefore,  I,  or,  collectively,  we  (for  there  cer- 
tainly is  a  body,  though  one  in  a  state  of  in- 
fancy), require  the  good  will  of  Asmodeus  in 
arranging  and  assembling  us.  Let  him 
gently  stimulate  the  author  of  Anastasios, 
and  then  hope  will  be  always  our's ;  recall 
the  pen  that  wrote  '  Patronage ;'  invoke  the 
reverend  poet  of  '  Paris'  to  tread  the  road  to 
Parnassus  by  a  new  medium;  call  on  the 
admirable  writer  of  *  Our  Village,'  and  the 
delineator  of  '  Bracebridge  Hall,'  for  their 

that  the 
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still  lives  which  gave  « Evelina  and  Cecilia' 
U»  light,  and  could  form  a  grimily  contrast  to 
the'World  as  it  irwi,' to  trie  clever 1  Jhiyirrg-aml 
Doing'  young  man  who  gives  us  the  world  as- 
it  if.  The  author  of  the  4  I*irates,'  if  not 
native,  couM  be  naturalised,  and  the  vencr- 
aNc  mother  of  '  Cfslcbs'  petitioned  for  our 
assistance.  Might  we  not  compel  Loekhart 
to  remember  the  land  of  his  birth,  and  Gait  to 
f<*gct  it,  for  the  same  laudable  purpose  ? 
Draw  Lady  Morgan  from  Italy,  where  she 
does  little  good,  to  those  home  scenes  where 
she  is  inimitable ;  and  the  matchless  sisters, 
Porter,  can  restore  us  to  Hie  heroic  ages  at 
their  pleasure.  The  author  of  «  Headlong 
Halt*  can  make  us  laugh,  and  she  of  •  Pa- 
tience and  Persererance*  make  us  cry. 
'  Highway*  ami  Byways"  can  fill  up  our  cor- 
ners, and  tlve  Jefrersons  be  lawyers  to  the 
concern,  las  Opium-Rater  might  find  us 
pleasant  dmaiiK,  and  Elia  most  amusing 
realities.  Neele,  the  poet,  should  give  us 
sweet  thoughts  and  pure  love,  and  the  '  Im- 
provisatrice  tender  descriptions  and  glowing 
scenes.  The  author  of  •  Marriage'  will  raise 
many  a  good-natured  smile,  and  he  of  *  He- 
raldic Anomalies'  renew  them;  while  the 
'  Favourite  of  Nature'  shall  make  us  at  once 
and  gay,  instruct  us  and  delight  us. 
'  Hermit  m  London'  shall  'fill  many  a 
charming  page,  and  the  '  Country  Curate' 
read  us  his  pretty  poetry.  Io  short,  Mr. 
Kditor,  be  assured  we  shall  open  as  many 
mines  in  mind  as  the  Derbyshire  Company 
expect  in  the  caverns :  drive  away  pens  with 
the  facility  of  steam-chariots,  spoil  sheets 
with  more  rapidity  than  the  Washing  Com- 
pany can  cleanse  them,  feed  the  simple  bet- 
ter than  the  Milk  Association,  and,  eventu- 
ally, realize  those  golden  dreams  which  in- 

£ire  all  projectors,  and  are,  more  exclusively, 
e  right  of  those  who  seek  at  once  to  please 
the  world  and  to  mend  it.  I  am,  in  a  new 
capacity,  your  woeere  and,  for  the  first  time, 
your  romantic  friend, 

JoSATHAM  OtoWORTSY. 


BARON  tiENO*. 

[from  a  Pmrit  Cnrrtsponriemt.') 
I  lament  to  announce  to  you  the  sudden 
death  of  the  celebrated  Baron  Den  on,  so 
well  known  to  all  the  literati  of  Europe. 
This  enlightened  traveller  and  munificent 
patron  of  the  arts  a  Bended,  on  Tuesday, 
the  2Mth  of  April,  at  the  sale  of  the  valuable 
collection  of  paintings  by  the  okl  masters, 
the  property  of  M.  I'crrifr.  The  concourse 
of  amateurs  which  this  sale  had  drawn  too- 
ther was  immense^  and  rendered  the  room 
in  which  they  were  assembled  so  oppressively 
hot,  that  the  baron,  unable  any  longer  to 
endure  it,  retired  for  relief  into  the  fresh  air. 
The  day  was  chilly,  and  the  sudden  change 
of  Ufnperature  produced  an  almost  instan- 
taneous effect  upon  him  ;  he  was  seized  with 
a  trembling,  and,  getting  into  his  carriage, 
proceeded  immediately  home:  mediea!  as- 
sistance was  procured  without  delay,  but  the 
symptom*  of  approaching  dissolution  came 
on  so  rapidly  as  to  convince  the  faculty  that 
their  aid  was  vsao ;  be  languished  till  the 


next  day,  when  he  expired.  He  was  buried 
this  morning  (Saturday),  at  the  cemetery  of 
Pert  la  (JW,  attended  by  tirnvardt  of  a 
hundred  persons  of  the  most  distinguished 
literary  eminence,  as  well  as  others  of  the 
highest  military  rank.  His  two  nephews 
followed  as  chief  mourners.  An  immense 
crowd  of  the  poorer  orders  followed  in  die 
train,  and  their  tears  and  benedictions  bore 
testimony  to  the  sitieerity  with  which  his  loan 
was  deplored.  The  body  was  removed  at 
twelve  o'clock  from  his  liouse  on  the  Quai 
Voltaire,  to  the  church  of  Sl  Thomas 
Aquinas,  which  was  hung  with  black  on  the 
occasion,  and  high  mass  performed  with  the 
utmost  solemnity.  There  were  twelve  mourn- 
ing coaches  and  a  considerable  number  of 
private  carriages  at  the  obsequies  of  this  dis- 
tinguished individual.  A  detachment  of  the 
garrison  rendered  the  deceased  military  ho- 
nours. Hie  baron  was  in  his  eightieth  year. 
His  invaluable  collection  of  rarities  in  works 
of  art— the  choice  but  very  numerous  assem- 
blage of  unique  articles  of  Egyptian  antiquity 
— the  drawings,  paintings,  and  curiosities,  of 
the  most  interesting  description,  which  en- 
riched his  cabinets,  are  well  known  to  every 
Englishman  of  taste  and  science  who  has 
visited  Paris,  to  whom  his  house  was  always 
open.  He  possessed  a  vast  fund  of  know- 
ledge, which  he  was  ever  ready  to  commu- 
nicate ;  bis  sentiments  on  all  subjects  were 
liberal  and  elevated.  In  a  word,  he  was  an 
accomplished  noWeman  of  the  old  French 
school.  As  he  died  unmarried,  his  property, 
which  is  very  considerable,  devolves  on  his 
two  nephews,  one  of  whom  resided  with 
him;  the  other  is  a  colonel  in  the 
ic n  ice . — fir  u  an  rrrss. 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 

THK  TALE  Of  SO* SOW. 

On,  there  are  hours  in  life  so  fraught  with 
grief, 

Teeming  with  raylcss  Wo»,  that  it  were  best 
Existence  thi  n  bad  ceased. 

A  darkling-  dream 
Falls  o'er  the  thought,  and,  in  its  deepest  gloom, 
Enwraps  tho  stricken  brain. 

I  marked, 
On  whom 
bgbt, 

A  pale  and  pensive  youth.    He  seemed  to  yjew 
The  joyous  throng  before  him  with  dislike, 
And  turned  his  half-averted  eye  to  where 
The  clustering  forests,  with  a  gloomy 
Slept  in  the  heavenly  rays.   On  his 
No  rosy  tinge  of  health  or  pleasure  came ; 
His  Up  was  bloodless,  and  his  lofty  brow 
Scored  with  untimely  lines.   But  t 
Over  bis  lift  bail  rolled,—*  withered 
A  hapless  dawning  of  a  fair-hoped  day. 
A  maiden  sat  beside  him ,  beautiful 
As  laughing  Love :  her  hand  was  clasped  in  bis, 
Andt  •  ever  and  anon,'  she  turned  her  eye 
From  the  inspiring  crowd  of  dancing  forms, 
To  watch  that  paly  face  ;  and,  if  a  Mar 
Fell  on  bis  burning  check,  she  kiised  it  off, 
And,  with  a  smile,  ao  very  eloquent 
That  it  would  stem  the  sunshine  of  her  soul, 
Attempted  to  infuse  a  gleam  of  joy 
In  that  benighted  eye,  so  dimmed  by 
Twas  stem  £>e»pair,  attended  by  young 

Iknow  Dot  now.  but  moun  in*ni&ilitv 


We  gr<  w  in  converse,  and  methooglit  his  mux! 
Shook  it*  leth.irgK  dieim.  away.   He  spoke 
Of  other  days  ami  olden  thoughts,  «nd  oft 
Paused  in  etnotiou,  whilst  the  gathering  lean 
Trembled  on  each  lid,  io  ptlcous  lusue. 
At  hut  (sorrow  *ooo  finds  companionship) 
He  told  me  of  his  grief,  and  thus  began  >— 

'  ft  was  a  lovely  eve*— the  moon  arosr, 
And  shed  her  fairest  beams  on  gUtUomr  hearts. 
For  'twas  the  vintage-time.   The  patent  viata 
Had  yielded  up  their  oflf»i>riiig,  and  the  land 
Resoundi*!  with  the  shoal  of  revelry : 
I  was  the  gayest  of  the  sportive  group, — 
My  laugh  was  louder,  heartier,  than  »a«  theirs*. 
And  my  young  soul  knew  sorrow  but  by  name. 
ThU  sister  (who  is  all  of  joy  I  have), 
Was  |irc>cnt  with  me  in  the  lively  dance, 
And  shared  the  perils  of  tbut  dreadful  night. 
Ptay,  weep  not,  Julia*  thou  hast  been  to  rue 
A  more  than  angel  in  my  wretchedness, 
'Tending  my  mental  wants,  and  pouring  bop?, 
Cuuch'd  in  the  sweetest  acceuts,  o'er  my  soul. 
For  her  I  live,  or  cUc  these  fading  eyes 
Had  long  since  lost  their  light,    hat  paidoe 

My  tale  must  l>c  but  brief — perchance  my  bum 
May  lo»e  remembrance.  Lnded  were  the  s]**'i 
When  we  retraced  our  steps  to  yonder  vale ; 
I  slung  my  carbine  round  me*  for  the  wolve*, 
'Mid  mounlaiua  famished,  grew  by  hui>g>i 
bold, 

And  killed  our  flocks,  and  e'en  attacked  i 
With 'lightened  hearts,  and  kiodl 
passed 

The  time  in  joy  away,  until  we  gained 
A  little  mound  thai  overlooks  our  cot. 
I  heard  a  sullen  roar,  and  saw  a  wolf 
Spring  from  his  leafy  covert  on  our  path. 
To  aim  my  carbine  was  a  moment's  work— 
I  fired— the  ruthless  animal  fell  dead 
Hut,  oh! — 1  heard  a  scream,  so  shrill,  so  I 
It  seemed  to  perforate  the  very  Heaven. — ■ 
Silent  was  all  again— I  onward  sped— 
When — can  my  tongue  relate  my  misery?— 
I  found  my  mother,  bleeding,  pale,  and  wan- 
Trie  ball  imd  done  a  double  deed  of  death — 
And  killed  at  once  my  enemy  and  bliss. 
Sim  died  within  my  arms.' 

i.l.l. 


rain  nose  mix. 

Aftem  a  long  and  dairy  round, 

A  panting  upward  clii 
*Tis  pleasant  to  s 

Of  antiquated  Time, 
To  feci  the  wind's  awakening 
And  fre*Uoc*»  breathe,  on  Primrose  iiill- 

Rrrme  was  magnificent  to  view ! 

London  looks  powerful  here ! 
Hallowed  in  iraoke  the  Kptrcs  point  through, 

Ulittenng  like  many  a  spear ; 
And  structures,  by  the  masou's  skill, 
Ere  long  will  compass  Primrose  Hill. 

What  active  minds  are  scheming  now  * 
What  business  urgiri 


Ruin's  captives  bow 

of  life  : 
d  thoughts  of  care  or  .11 


The  grass,  with  cups  and  daisies  pied, 
Invites  the  heart  from  woe  ; 

The  sky,  which  stretches  far  and  wide, 
Shines  on  all  things  below  { 

Light  marks  the  works  of  human  will, 

Pictured  in  shade  on  Piuoiqm  Hill. 


i^iyuit^ 


•ogle 
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ll  Truth's  unerring  chaim  ; 
Hrtvuc  improve*  the  otoeeriag 

A i. '  Faary  L . .  j .»  it  warm : 
TWfb  toil  and  habit  call  us,— •till 
Suraeiimes  retrrat  to  Primrose  Hill.    J.  B  P. 


FINE  ARTS. 

tXatMTIOSf  OF  THE  ROYAL  ACA0F.ITT. 

Tit  finy-seveotli  eiiwbiuost  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
<irwysp»u«lou  Monday,  and  we  ascended,  if 
w  for  die  last  time,  at  lea*  we  hope  for  the 
last  season,  the  narrow  and  lofty  Might  of 
stun  which  leads  to  the  Great  Itoom,  anx- 
i>sn  to  see  how  far  the  honour  of  the  nrlj 
■*1  been  sustained  durm  :  the  year.  Hie 
•auiUuod  is,  on  the  whole,  a  good  one,  and, 
1/  any  pro.il*  were  wanting  of  the  good  the 
Society  of  British  Artists  is  calculated  to  ren- 
der, it  will  be  found  in  the  vigorous  compe- 
titiMi  to  which  it  has  driven  the  exhibitors  at 
Wrset  'Jouse.  It  is  troe  that  portraits 
«*ll  predominate  excessively,  and  we  have 
t*«a  told  that  no  exhibition  would  be 
'ueressful  without  a  great  numlier  of  tliem  : 
this,  however,  we  doubt ;  and,  although  the 
immediate  friends  of  a  Mr.  If  iggins  or  a  Mr. 
^  levins  may  give  then*  shillings  to  see  him 

•  eaarass,  yet  these  can  form  hut  a  small 
(nnioaof  the  five  or  six  thousand  pounds 
*'hieh  are  annually  received  at  these  rooms. 
fl*re  are  only  two  or  three  fioints  on  which 
pwwuts  can  be  generally  interesting :  these 

the  rank  or  importance  of  the  individual, 
extreme  beauty  of  a  female,  or  the  merit 
°f  the  picture  as  a  work  of  art :  there  are, 
t**tttr,  many  portraits  in  the  present  exhi- 
which  present  none  of  these  claims 

*  ^mssion.  The  Koyal  Academicians  have 
l"*a  "ery  active :  the  president,  Sir  Thomas 
Uwieaue,  has  eight  pictures,  Jackson  seven, 
Vir  \\ illuta  Beechcy  six,  Clialon  eight,  Da- 

six,  Phillip*  and  Howard  eight  each, 
k-*atfe  lire.  Ward  three,  the  late  Mr.  F11- 
two  (Coram  ami  Psyche) ;  Turner,  North 
ml  v  exhibit  a 


and  Hilton,  only 


pie* 

la  portraits,  the  president,  as  usual,  main- 
ijjus  his  superiority,  particularly  in  females ; 
™ltie»ve  were  much  struck  with  the  portrait 
"filial  beautiful  and  accomplished  lady,  Mrs. 
rW,  No.  28 ;  the  delicacy  of  form  a'nd  fea- 
ture, the  grace  and  dignity,  which  this  lady  so 
F^minently  possesses,  are  given  with  the 
•**  exquisite  fidelity.  The  dress  is  plain, 
«"d  the  ornaments  she  wears,  though  valua- 
W*.  chastely  harmonize  with  it.  Indeed  of 
*"  Wy  it  may  truly  be  said,  as  Lord  Lit- 
"rtm  did  of  his  first  wife — 
'  Each  braaty  of  her  mind  and  face 
M  brightened  by  some  sweet  peculiar  grace.* 
No.  57,  a  portrait  of  the  Princess  Sophia, 
£ihe  president,  is  also  a  cliarming  picture, 
«it*  &vT*     wn*c™  M  miU,a8*t*  w>1''  exqui- 

No.  71,  by  the  same  artist,  is  a  full-length 
r*rtr»it  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  with  his 
■"•ton  in  his  hand,  and  as  thoughtful  as  if  on 
js*  ev«  of  a  battle  that  was  to  make  or  mar 
far  ever  ;  there  is  a  cool  intrepidity  aud 
'•udied  caution  strong'y  indicated  111  tlie  face 
*  the  hero  of  Waterloo,  who,  if  he  wished 


really  to  appear  to 
painted  when  smiling, 

No.  83  is  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Secretary  Can- 
ning, in  which  Sir  Thomas  has  made  the  wit, 
the  poet,  the  orator,  and  tlie  statesman,  almost 
breathe  on  the  canvass  Mr.  Canning  has  a 
fine  intellectual  countenance,  and  the  presi- 
dent, on  finishing  this  portrait,  might,  like  tlie 
artist  of  old,  have  almost  exclaimed,  'Speak, 
for  I  am  sure  you  can.' 

Nos'.  1 1 8  and  1 10  are  very  fine  portraits, 
by  tliepresident,  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and 
Mr.  Croker,  secretary  to  the  Admiralty. 
No.  399  is  a  portrait  of  Lord  Ltexley,  whose 
unmeaning  face  is  very  well  depicted.  We 
were,  Iwwever,  more  pleased  with  a  cliarming 

Kurtrait  of  the  son  of  J.  G.  I^unbton,  Esq. 
o.  283,  on  which  Sir  Thomas  lias  U- stowed 
infinite  pains. — We  shall  now  proceed  to 
notice  a  few  other  prominent  pictures, 
w  ithout  obserring  any  strict  order  or  arrange- 
ment. 

No.  152,  The  Harbour  of  Diepp«,  by  J. 
M.  W.  Turner,  R.A.  This  is  the  only  picture 
exhibited  by  this  able  artist :  it  is,  however, 
well  calculated  to  sustain  his  reputaliou,  for 
a  more  rich  or  luxuriant  view  we  have  rarely 
seen ;  the  ocean,  tlie  clear  sky,  and  the  ship- 
ping, are  all  depicted  with  surprising  fidelity. 

No.  1,  the  Combat;  Woman  pleading  for 
thc'Yanquished  :  William  Etty. — This  is  an 
ideal  group  very  vigorously  executed.  Tlie 
picture  is  of  a  large  size,  and  exhibits  a 
wounded  comliatant,  whose  Ixxlv,  but  not 
his  mind,  is  subdued,  still  struggling  with  his 
conqueror,  and  exhibiting  physical  suffering 
with  some  slight  feeling  of  mortification  at 
defeat.  The  victorious  warrior  possesses 
tliut  muscular  energy  which  seems  able  to 
overcome  every  difficulty ;  between  them  a 
female  of  lovely  figure  lias  thrown  herself,  as 
if  appealing  to  the  sufferings  of  the  conquered 
and  the  generosity  of  the  conqueror.  The 
anatomy  throughout  the  three  figures  is  very 
fine ;  die  colouring,  though  perliaps  some- 
what too  glowing,  is  a  good  deal  softened 
down,  and  tlie  picture  has  a  character  of 
imposing  grandeur,  which  proves  thai  Mr. 
Etty  possesses  qualifications  for  the  highest 
walk  of  the  pictorial  art — historical  painting. 

No.  8,  The  Regent  Murray,  sliot  by  Ha- 
milton, of  Bothwellhau°h  :  W.  Allan.— This 
picture,  though  not  without  merit,  does  not 
read,  as  an  artist  would  term  it ;  and  without 
the  long  extract  given  in  the  Catalogue,  from 
Robertson's  History  of  Scotland,  we  should 
have  some  difficulty  in  determining  the  sub- 
ject. The  figure  of  the  regent  is  111  a  similar 
position  to  all  the  men  who  have  died  on  can- 
vass within  the  last  century,  and,  although 
such  an  event  would  naturally  excite  some 
confusion,  yet  ye  should  have  wished  the  pic- 
ture less  crowded,  and  the  colouring  less  uni- 


awful  scene,  but  we  are  assured  that  the  pic- 
ture is  painted  from  - 


gloomy 

No.  29,  The  "iMstressed  Situation  of  the 
Kent  East  Indian) an,  Capi.  Cobb,  when  on 
Fire,  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  on  the  1st  of 
March  last:  W.  Darnell.  R.A. — As  a  ma- 
rine painter,  Mr.  Daniell  deservedly  holds  a 
high  rank,  and  he  has  given  us  a  vigorous  re- 
presentation of  one  of  the  most  awful  scenes 
which  the  pencil  is  called  upon  to  depict. 
Mr.  Daniell,  it  its  true,  did  not 


most  thrown  upon  her  beam  ends  by  the 
gale,  and  die  first  volume  of  smoke  has  burst 
from  between  the  decks.  The  crew,  almost 
petrified,  seem  to  hesitate  between  the  only 
alternative  that  appears  to  present  itself,  that 
of  perishing  by  fire  or  water.  A  boat  is  seen 
launched  and  crowded,  while  the  ship's  side 
presents  a  mass  of  human  beings  clinging 
with  terror,  in  every  direction,  or  seeking 
some  means  of  escape ;  tin-  elements  are  at 
war,  and  aild  to  the  horrors  of  the 
scene.  Wlien  Loutherboui 
shipwreck  of  the  Hulsewell,  1 
ors  who  had  lieen  on  board  her  at  tlie  lime 
could  scarcely  talieve  that  it  was  a  painting ; 
and  the  same  oliservalion  would  apply  to  tins 
picture,  had  tlie  sise  favoured  tlie  deception. 
Tlie  action  of  tlie  sea  and  sky  is  most  power- 
fully depicted. 

No.  39,  Portraits  of  J.  S.  Buckingham, 
Esq. and  Mrs.  Buckingham :  H.  W.  Pickers- 
gill. — This  is  a  clever  picture,  and  shows 
Mr.  Buckingham  is  a  good  husband,  in  exhi- 
biting himself  with  his  better  half. 

No.  41,  Portrait  of  tlie  late  Lotd  Byron : 
K.  Westall,  R.  A.— The  fine  intellectual 
countenance  of  Byron,  beaming  wiih  poetic 
inspiration,  is  well  portrayed  in  this  picture., 
the  colouring  of  which  is  peculiarly  chaste ; 
the  whole  face  is  very  characteristic  of  his 
lordship. 

No.  50,  a  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Robinson,  by 
F.  J.  Harlstone. — A  very  ck 
portrait,  by  a  very  promising 

No.  70,  Bosworth 
R.A— This  1 
scene  of  that  battle  in  1 
ard  lost  his  crown  and  his  life.  The  point 
taken  is  when  Richard  has  killed  Richmond's 
standard-bearer  and  has  seized  the  standard, 
which  he  waves  in  triumph  while  he  bears 
all  before  him,  like  an  avalanche.  The  horse 
of  Richard  is,  perliaps,  the  best  part  of  the 
picture,  and  is  a  very  spirited  specimen  of  a 
war-horse,  which  seems  as  eager  in  the  battle 
as  its  rider:  the  < 
low  throughout. 

No.  84,  General  Mma :  J.  B. 
We  wereparticularly  pleased  with  seeing  I 
gallant  officer  in  such  good  company  as  Mr. 
Canning.  The  face  of  Mina  does  not  pos- 
sess much  dignity,  but  expresses  a  cool  and 
modest  intrepidity. 

No.  105,  Christ  crowned  with  Thorns:  W. 
Hilton,  R.  A. — Die  brutal  ferocity  of  the. 
wretch  who  is  tormenting  tlie  Saviour  is 
forcibly  expressed  in  this  picture,  as  well  as' 
the  scornful  derision  or  malignant  cruelty  of 
those  who  are  witnessing  the  scene.  There 


Field, 


ing  and  harmony  of  colouring,  this  is,  un- 
doubtedly, a  lieauliful  picture. 

1 27,  Die  Trial  of  William,  Lord  Russell,  at 
the  Old  Bailey,  in  1683  (and  not  1863,  as 
stated  in  the  catalogue) :  G.  Hayter.— We 
were  much  pleased  with  this  picture,  which 
contains  a  great  number  of  figures.  Die 
virtuous  patriot  of  course  occupies  a  conspi- 
place ;  he  appears  firm  and  undaunted,- 
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as  if  conscious  of  the  rectitude  of  Us  conduct. 
Before  him  sits  hi*  faithful  wife,  tint  mode!  of 
conjugal  virtue  and  affection,  watching  with 
the  most  intense  anxiety  the  proceeding*,  and 
taking  notes  of  everything  that  passes ;  thb« 
forma  a  fine  contrast  to  the  absence  of  all 
feeling  manifested  by  the  judges,  and  the  very 
questionable  character  of  the  witnesses.  The 
|>icture  is  carefully  paitited,  and  the  grouping 
is  very  well  managed. 

1ST,  Portraits  of  Archdeacon  Butler  and 
his  Family  :  I*.  Corliett. — That  a  gentleman 
who  can  pay  for  his  portrait  has  a  right  to 
choose  how  he  shall  be  represented  is  indis- 
i  there  may  he  something  like 
in  Uie  choice:  it  would  certainly  have 
t  with  his  profession,  had  the 
,  son,  and  daughter,  been 
at  family  prayers  instead  of  a  game  at  chess 
The  archdeacon  is  standing  behind  the  young 
lady,  and  with  formal  precision  is  directing 
the  moves.  The  portrait  of  the  reverend 
chess-player  is  well  painted. 

Here  we  mint  pause  for  the  present,  merely 
olwerving  that  Ward  has  some  good  animal 
subjects ;  Blake  some  exquisite  little  pictures 
of  dead  game  :  and  that-  in  the  Sculpture 
Gallery  there  are  some  charming  tilings,  by 
Wastmacott :  but  what  has  become  of  Chan- 
trey  that  he  dues  not  exhibit  this  year ' 

THE  DRAMA. 

Dx  t'Rv-I.ASX  Theatre — On  Monday,  bis 
Majesty  honoured  this  theatre  with  a  visit, 
and  was  received  with  that  ardent  enthusiasm 
which  greets  his  ears  whenever  he  appears  in 
public.  The  pieces  selected  were  Drr  Frit*- 
ckuti  and  Simpiou  and  Co.  The  hou<je  was 
crowded  to  excess,  and  somewhat  uproarious, 


to  insult  bis  Maiesty  and  the  audience  at  the 
time.     When  he  came  forward,  he 


>eeroed  to  say,  with  Masa-iiello, '  My  people, 
what  ace  your  wishes.'  What  he  did  say  we 
know  not,  except  that  lie  told  the  audience  he 
felt  honoured  by  their  presence,  as  if  it  was 
u>  hear  Mr.  Elliston  make  a  silly  and  obtru- 
sive speech  that  the  people  paid  their  money. 
God  save  Uie  King  was  sung  three  times,  on 
the  call  of  the  ultra-loyal  audieucc,  and  Rule 
i  once,_which  is  rather  tod  much  of 
ro  cheer- 
but  ap- 

very  smart 
acts,  taken 
to  English 
Mr.  Poofe, 


husband,  with  equal  duplicity,  has  deter- 
mined to  pass  the  night  rakishly  with  his 
friend  Porrester  (Mr.  Raymond),  who  intro- 
duces htm,  under  the  feigned  name  of  Jen- 
kin*,  to  the  soiree  of  the  same  widow.  This 
widow  being  known  to  Mr.  and  Mrs  Dor- 
rmgton  under  different  names,  leads  them 
unsuspectingly,  to  the  same  spot,  where 
he  is  fleeced   of  his,  gold,  and  she  is 
greatly  annoyed  by  the  importunities  of 
Sir  George  Faddle  (Mr.  Vining).  The 
adventures  of  this  evening  bring  them  into 
great  'tribulation,'  and  each  b  so  com- 
pletely ashamed  of  the  unworthy  manner  in 
which  each  has  behaved  to  the  other,  that 
l»th  resolve,  after  an  unwelcome  visit  from 
Sir  George  Faddle  and  the  widow  Dash- 
wood,  to  confess  and  apologise  for  the  de- 
ception practised.    These  circumstances,  in 
their  development,  afforded  many  fine  scenes, 
well  delineated  by  the  author,  and  admirably 
sustained  by  the  performers.    Mr.  Dowton 
was  perhaps  a  little  too  free  at  times;  but 
Mrs.  Davison  was  sensibility  itself,  and  ex- 
pressed the  emotions  of  her  bosom  with  fine 
discrimination.   Mr.  Vining's  fame  must  be 
increased  by  this  representation,  and  Mr. 
Haymond  hits  seldom  appeared  in  a  more  fa 
vourable  character  for  his  reputation  :  indeed, 
the  entire  performance  was  a  treat  to  the  true 
lovers  of  the  drama,  such  as  is  seldom  met 
with,  and  to  which  Mrs.  Glover,  as  the  flirt- 
ing widow,  contributed  her  full  share.  Tri- 
bulnimn  was  announced  for  repetition  amidst 
loud  cheering.  It  was  followed  by  Goldsmith's 
comedy  of  She  Stoop  to  Conquer,  in  which 
Mrs  Gloverand  Mrs.  Humbysustaiiied,forthe 
first  time,  the  parts  of  Mrs.  and  Miss  Hard- 
castle.    Mrs. Glovers  representation  was ad- 
mirable ;  but  Mrs  Humby  was  by  no  'mean's 
refined  enough  for  the  lady-like  parts  of  her's ; 
there  was  much  gaiety  and  spirit  in  her  per- 
formance, but,  as  a  wWe,  it  was  too  vulgar: 
the  transition  from  the  bar-maid  to  the  young 
lady  was  marked  by  no  change  of  manners ; 
and  we  cannot  help  thinking  that,  though 
Mra.  Humby  may  prove  a  great  acquisition 
in  one  particular  line  of  acting,  her  powers 
are  not  suited  to  the  first  walk*  of  genteel 
comedy. 


a  good  thing.  The 
fill  in  the  early  part  of 
peared  to  enjoy  the  after-piece. 
Hatmakkct  Theatke^— A 

Eiece,  a  petite  comedie,  in  two 
om  the  French,  and  adapted 
taste  by  that  successful  writer, 
was  produced  at  this  theatre  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing. It  is  entitled  Trihulatit>»,  or  the  Un- 
MtJcome  Vuilun;  and  the  story,  extremely 
well  wrought,  derives  its  chief  interest  from  a 
happy  couple,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dorrington 
(Mr.  Dowton  and  Mrs.  Davison),  who  have 
been  ten  years  married,  attempting  to  deceive 
each  other  in  concealing  how  they  intend 
passing  one  evening.  The  lady  has  resolved 
to  visit  a  gay  widow  (Mrs.  Glover),  against 
"  (Of  her  husband  -  and  the 


LITERATURE  AND  SCIENCE. 

•Tales  of  die  Wild  and  the  Wonderful,' 


tion,  the  Yellow  Dwarf,  Dcr  Preischutx,  die 
Fortunes  of  De  la  Pole,  and  the  Lord  of  the 
Alaelstram,  arc  in  the  press. 

'  A  New  Theory  of  Light '  is  in  the  press, 
by  W.  1 J  i  j  lit.  and  will  shortly  appear. 

Mr.  Donovan  has  in  contemplation  the 
publication  of  some  interesting  materials  on 
British  Natural  History,  in  the  same  form 
and  manner  as  his  former  publication.  The 
first  part,  the  Gleanings  in  British  Ornitho- 
logy, will  include  scientific  as  well  as  general 
descriptions  of  the  nests  and  eggs  of  every 

accompanied  with  very  accurately  and  beau- 
tifully coloured  plates. 

Travels  of  my  Night  Cap,  or  Reveries  in 
Rhyme,  with  Scenes  at  the  Congress  of 
Verona,  by  tlie  Author  of  My  Note-Book, 


or 

is  in  the  press. 

A  Journey  through  various  Parts  of  Eu- 
rope, in  the  Years  1810,  1819.  1820.  and 
1821  :  with  Notes,  Classical  and  Historical, 
by  Thomas  Pennington^ A.  M.  rector  of 
Thorlcy,  Herts,  late  fellow  of  Clare  Hall, 
Cambridge,  is  also  in  the  press. 

History  of  the  Conquest  of  England  by  the 
Normans,  its  Causes  and.  Consequences, 
translated  from  the  French  of  M .  Thierry, 
will  shortly  be  published.  , 

Count  Ferrand,  a  near  of  France,  metabw 
of  the  Institute,  and  author  of  L' Esprit  de 
niistoire,  in  4  vols  Bvo.  died  at  Paris,  January 
1 7th,  aged  seventy  two. 

has  just  been  discovered.  The  subject  u 
Garrick  in  the  green-room  of  Drury-Laoe 
Theatre,  evidently  acting  one  of  his  favotiritR 
characters  (we  bdieve  Sir  John  Brute),  f»r 
the  amusement  of  a  select  circle,  who  are 
seated  around  him.  On  his  left  hand  standi 
his  brother,  George  Garrick,  and  in  the  furs- 
ground,  seated  on  a  chair,  is  the  artist  him- 
self. Mrs.  Garsiok,  full  of  youth  and  beauty, 
is  seated  at  the  extreme  corner  of  the  room, 
elegantly  auired,  and  near  her  sit  Peg  Wof- 
fington  and  Mrs.  Pritchard, behind  whom  are 
Macklin  and  other  actors,  who  were  the 
principal  performers  at  Drary  Lane 
period.  Under  the  chair,  on  which 
sits  actively  engaged  in  a  speech,  are  die 
emblems  of  Tragedy  and  ConwJy — and  near 
them  the  celebrated  pug  dog,  first  introduewt 
into  England  by  Hogarth,  in  a  state  of  great 
agitation,  occasioned  by  the  powerful  exer- 
tions of  the  English  Rosciu*.  Behind  Gar- 
rick's  chair,  and  pointing  to  hire,  is  the  figure 
of  Fame,  Wowing  the  trumpet. 

Arctic  Isuid  Eruedtfio*. — The  officers  of 
the  Arctic  land  Expedition,  consisting  of 
Capt  Franklin,  commander ;  Lieut.  Ken- 
dall, astronomer;  Dr.  Richardson,  surgeon 
and  naturalist;  Lieut.  Bark,  surveyor;  and 
Mr.  Drummond.  botanist,  passed  through 
j  Albany,  on  their  way  to  York,  Upper  Ca- 
nada, in  the  latter  end  of  March.  TV 
whole  party  are  directed  to  assemble  at 
Bear  Lake,  and,  in  the  spring  of  18*24,  will 
descend  M'Kenzie  River,  embark  ou  the  Po- 
lar Sua  in  July  of  the  same  year,  and  sail 
westwardly  towards  Icy  Cape.  Should  they 
nut  there  nwet  Capt.  Parry,  tli^  Blossom,  of 
twenty-eight  guns  (which  has  lately  sailed 
from  England  to  Uie  South  Seas),  will  be 
found  waiting  at  Beluing's  Strata,  in  the 
event  of  the  expedition  reaching  that  point. 
It  is  intended,  on  reaching  M'Kerurie  River, 
that  a  party  shall  proceed  eastward,  and  ex- 
plore the  line  of  coast  between  that  and  Cop- 
per-Mine River.  A  detachment  of  the  same 
expedition  has  gone  on  by  way  of  Hudson's 
Bay. 

Iiiami,  Disrn  errrd  — The  Francis  and 
Charlotte,  arrived  at  Singapore,  from  the 
north-west  const  of  America,  discovered  t!ir« 
islands  on  her  passage.— The  following  is  an 
extract  from  the  master's  log: — *  At  day- 
light, on  the  26th  of  May,  saw  three  island's, 
bearing  due  north "by  compass,  distant  eight 
or  nine  leagues.    They  are  not  laid  down  in 


.normtmtmoedminy 
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six*  appeared 
nd  their  height  moderate :  the  one  most 
westerly  Appeared  in  the  horizon  like  a  small 
iullock;  the  other,  undulating;  and  lower. 
The  most  eastern  was  the  largest :  the  dis- 
tance between  them  two  or  three  miles  in  an 
<sst  north-east  and  west  south-west  direction. 
We  had  a  good  sight,  for  the  chronometer,  at 
seven  a.  m.,  which  places  the  islands  in  long. 
I M  48  m.  and  the  latitude  (of  this  we  can- 
oe* be  equally  certain)  above  18. 1 1,  north/ 

AnUq wfac*.—  M r.  iioMbrd,  of  Kilgwyn, 
Ui  upon  a  part  of  bis  estate,  at  a  considera- 
ble distance  from  the  mansion,  a  pvrarnidical 
ftooe  of  prodigious  magnitude,  which  he  was 
djiruus  of  removing  nearer  the  house,  bat  was 
deterred  from  the  attempt  by  its  amtarent 
impracticability.  In  bis  absence,  Mr.  UoU 
ford,  jan.  with  the  view  of  giving  his  father 
u  fcrrwabte  suprise  upon  his  return,  col- 
lwted  a  number  of  the  neighbouring  tenantry, 
to  essay  its  removal.  The  whole  lateral  pres- 
wre  of  the  earth  having  boon  removed,  a 
bam  of  fiv»-and -twenty  bones  was  put  to, 
sad  succeeded  with  some  difficulty  in  dis- 
Wr.mt  this  ponderous  mm  from  its  site, 
«>d  exposed  to  view  a  tablet,  with  the  fol- 
lowing inscription : — 

•  A  PAWL  A  BREG  Elbodd  ua  yvan 
two  byd  FLWdd  A  n  A<]  Xavltl 

AO  ELiniAP  UWEn  Gorh 
ALA  id  w yd  AO  CJAddvryH  utimin 
OAcof  PREO  tby  c.aif  t  1001.' 
Wfoch,  when  translated,  we  take  to  be, 
'  St.  Paul  preached  on  this  spot  about  the 
tw  of  out  Lord  48 ;'  nod  *  Elim  ap  Owen 
dom,  and  was 


Goo  suffered  martyrdom,  and  was  buried 
n  the  same  place,  for  preaching  Chrin 
fW  This  is  an  antique  of  coiuiderable 
-Tyortaaot  m  a  historical  point  of  vkw,  de- 
!*f  mining,  as  far  as  s:i<-h  evidence  can,  the 
'i.vjiothesis  of  our  learned  dioce  ai — that  St. 
'W  preached  the  Gospel  in  IJnutn.  When 
ttu  inscription  was  made  does  not  sppear ; 
bat,  even  admitting  it  was  as  Late  as  the  early 
pjrt  of  tbe  seventeenth  century,  it  shows  the 
«wence  of  a  tradition  to  that  effect,  or  of 
•owe  luMorical  record,  of  which  this  tablet  is 
l^Ubry  a  transcript.  From  the  distinctness 
«  «*  date,  we  are  inclined  to  think  the 
later,  and  that  our  ancestors  were  desirous 
transmitting  this  interesting  fact  to  pos- 
[JH  u  apparent  from  the  immense  labour 
wliica  must  have  attended  die  scul|*ure  of 
tablet. — The  discovery  of  this  interesting 
tablet  determined  Mr.  Holford  to  examine  a 
cm,  or  tumului,  also  upon  his  property,  the 
"■salt  of  which  was  the  discorery  of  two 
•^rtben  vases,  one  of  which,  through  the 
turelessness  °f  the  workmen,  was  broken; 
**  other,  in  which  were  human  bones,  was 
preserved.  Under  these  was  also  found  a 
^'■Jet,  with  an  inscription,  partly  Welsh  and 

?*^^-^*»*«-« 

«Hic  JACBTf*  kAIRN  boN 
CoRpvs  Lvpus 
DA  Escop  TRfcCASTELL 
Uoscodd  AD.  «7.' 
^•s.bears  the  date  of  the  fifth  century,  and 
'V""0*0*1  to  the  memory  of  Lupus,  Bishop 
■  Trecastle,  whose  remains  it  is  supposed 


they 

made  in  th<>  parish  of  Mothvey,  and,  if  an  ex- 
amination were  set  on  foot  generally  in  the 
principality,  we  are  sanguine  that  many  va- 
luable antiquities  may  be  rescued  from  obli- 
vion, and  that  the  cause  of  history  would  be 
materially  benefited  by  the  recovery.  We 
should  have  observed  that,  in  digging  up  the 
tablet  which  records  St.  Paul's  preaching  in 
tlii*  island,  human  bones  and  a  sites  were 
found.  Fart  of  the  pyramidal  stone,  since 
its  deportation  to  the  lawn  of  Kilgwyn,  has 
been  polished,  and  it  proves  tobei  block  of 
red  marble,  beautifully  variegated  with  blue 
veins.  The  farm  on  which  the  stone  stood 
was  formerly  called  Gelly-nwn,  obviously 
deriving  its  name  from  the  stone.  The  other 
inscription,  it  will  be  seen,  records  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  Elim  ap  Owen  Goch,  for  preach- 
ing Christ. — Ctiermarikcn  Journal. 
-  i  i 
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oa,  pacts,  panciks,  anu  recollections. 

Ridmg  Rutty. — A  gentleman  having  re- 
marked to  a  friend,  that  his  Majesty's  mili- 
tary escort,  during  his  late  visit  to  Drury 
Lane  Theatre,  had  to  ride  about  for  five  hours 
m  a  heavy  rain,  the  latter  replied,  that  it  was 
enough  to  make  the  Corm  ier,  ride  rutty  ! 

FRIENDLY  ADVICE — IMPUOMPI'U. 
A  loss,  whose  name  wo  Mary  H'arr, 

And  who  could  boast  of  beauty, 
Of  love  full  oft  had  found  Ihc  care— 
A  friend,  to  save  her  ftom  his  snare, 

Thus  did  a  friendly  duty. 

<  Fair  maid,  ay  lesson  now  regard, 

A  leaton  good  and  rare ; 
One  word  is  all — and  that  not  hard,— 
From  hiubauda  bad  your  surest  guaid  •— 

Fair  mald.it  is^-A*.  War  a!'  jm.L. 

A  Charitable  Malediction. — A  Mr.  Moses 
Jeffris,  in  an  advertisement  in  The  Genius  of 
Liberty,  printed  in  Fayette  county  (Pennsyl- 
vania), asserts,  that  a  certain  person  did,  at 
the  last  session  of  the  court,  attempt  to  injure 
his  character ;  but  as  (lie  person  'is  now  ly- 
ing ill,  and  in  his  master  the  devil's  hand*,' 
Mr.  Jeffris  very  charitably  hopes  that  he 
(meaning  always  the  devil) 4  wid  reward  him 
well  in  this  world  for  his  deceitandtrejc'iery, 
so  that  he  may  not  have  die  trouble  of  die 
sooundrel  in  the  next. 

Cutting  Retort.  —  Archbishop  Tillotson 
had,  by  some  means,  incurred  the  displea- 
sure  of  Sir  John  Trevor,  who  had  b 
polled  the  Howe  of  Commons  for 


misdemeanor*.  Sir  John,  one  day  meeting 
Tillotson,  cried  out, '  I  bate  to  see  an  Athtist 
in  the  shape  of  a  churchman.' — '  Anil  I,' : 
piled  the  archbishop, 4  hat*  to  see  a  f 
any  shape.' 


it,— 

His  iiwr 

Like  an  old  arirAer  basket. 
To  tvicAedncss  he  ne'er  gave  way, 
But  from  him  used  to  kick  it  > 
His  soul  lias  fled  from  earth's  dull  day, 
Tu  knock  at  Heaven's  close  wirtet.  J,  sr  r. 

In  the  case  of  two  projected  duels  between' 
of  Uibernia  (a  n 


•  (a  nat 

famed  for  thinking  twice  on  the  business  of  a 
challeuge),  one  individual  spoke  openly  of 
w  ife  and  family  as  to  be  considered,  and  an- 
other was  equally  concerned  for  the  delicti* 
state  of  a  daughter's  health.  The  then  soli- 
citor-geueral  of  Ireland  honoured  them  with 
these  lines  : — 


•  The  heroes  of  Erin,  ueeonsriou*  of  alaurhter, 
^  linprov.  on  the  Jewish^cmnsMnd  j~  ^ 

That  the'tr  days  may'  be  long  in  the  land.* 


A  Nice  PouU  of  Late. — Dlackstone,  speak- 
ing of  die  right  of  a  wife  to  dower,  asserts, 
that  if  land  abide  in  the  husband  for  a  single 
moment,  the  wife  shall  be  endowed  thereof ; 
and  he  adds,  in  a  note,  that  this  doctrine  was 
extended  very  fur  by  a  jury  in  Wales,  where 
the  father  and  son  were  both  hanged  in  one 
cart;  but  the  son  was  supposed  to  have  sur- 
vived the  father,  bv  appearing  to  struggle  the 
longest,  whereby  he  became  seised  of  an 
estate  by  survivorship ;  in  consequence  of 
which  seisin  hi.  widow  obtained  a  verdict  for 
her  dower. 

FAt"«  OPINION  Of  A  RAIL- W  IT. 

The  eaiLway  is  tiie  thing  for  affording  relief, 

To  poor  Caddy— some  wueacres  cry ; 
So  swiftly  bis  butter,  his  bacon,  and  beef, 

To  London's  big  market  irnll  fly  ! 
'  Now  the  real  way,'  says  Put,  <  that  would 
please  me,  is  such 
As  would  make  all  these  matters  move 
slower  i 

For  the  devil  a  taste  ef  them  Paddy  could 
touch, 

At  the  rate  they  all  travelled  before  V 
r  i  .i 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Thb  Society  for  the  Employment  of  Idle  Gen- 
tlemen shall  have  insertion,  as  requested. 

The  Petition  Extraordinary,  and  several  other 
articles,  including  a  review  of  tbe£apeditioa 
to  St.  Peter's  River,  are  unavoidably  deferred 
until  our  next. 


N'«Hr«  puU  Mht't  lint*  our  tait  notice—  Alfred 
CUmpUll,  li»  Mr*  HMUnd.ft,  M._Nortb»rn  Rrgmnt, 
8t—  Tuniaf  .ml  V«naU»'  Cli  .oc*ry  Prutin.  S  fl.o. 
\t.  IS,  —  L».in.rJ  an. I  (.. rtiu.lc.  In,  0<S  —  Norn.',  lit— 
Wry  ot  tlw  LniiaoH  S,k>Hj  f.*  pr«u>4iBC  Chrtetwullv 
'.h*  Jo',•■  H»°-  «»— T.  D.y  ia  InUmt.  3  ssjS 
M  HmU  to  th«  Purchurrmor  Horw-a.Jc._LMt 
Daya  «f  Lartl  Bjiwu.  by  Major  Ptnj,  Bro  I*,.— CImmcc 
»>»<•  N«  Choice,  ot  lb*  Flirt  of  Ma».  i  vola  lOr—  Tb« 

SJu»y  fsfMn,  Sr. i  I0>.  r,    _Mnn.»rti  d>  Mad  dc 


til...  v..U  3  and  A.  14..— ClarW.  Tmtur  <>u  M.nr- 
r-W-sy,  3  roll.  Svo  It  1&  —  Rfin.  Caotianani.  a  taU  of 
IfcmflkMeS.  Ivoh.  lb.— Du>.t>r-.»y'a  H..ppl*„,».t 

...8^-M^rU., 


tu  the  t'ruleatanl'a 
SSiimoa,*,  Ml,  CtL 
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Till.  EXHIBITION  of  the  SOCIETY 
of  PAINTERS  in  WATF.R  COLOURS  ia  NOW 
OPKM.altbr.Galle<y  V  IMI  Mall  I... i 

Admittance,  Our  Shilling— Cllal-Cua,  ^upenre 
COPLEY  r  1  KLUt  NG.  Secrrlary, 

UNIVERSITY  LIFE  ASSURANCE 
S4VCIETV  — The  DimlMi  of  tbi*  Society  arc 
Snw  read)  In  receive  Propaaala  for  ruVtling  A«*urai»cea 
o*  Ike  |j»e*  <ef  rrn.Mii  »brte  umn  are.  ne  have  brru. 
Z  the  Board,  of  .n>  College,  at  Ml*  »f  the  Hw 


Tbt  rate*  of  Premium  and  other  inf.umatl.m  may  lw 
rditaiaed,  on  application  (a  tltr  Shirty.  Mr  Chailra 
M  W  inn'  h  >l  the  <>aVe  llw  hascretary.  Mo.  24.  Suf- 
folk Street,  Pall  Mall  fig.  

INCOUI'ORATED  LITERARY  FUND 
SOCIETY,  naarr  Ut*  iti i mediate  patronage  of  bia 
i.  Prea.Jent. 
Ifietarae* the  Duk,  of  SOMERSET. 
The  ANNIVERSARY  FESTIVAL  of  thr*  INSTI- 
TUTION will  I"  rrl«4>ralnl  at  toe  Frrrmaaon'a  Hall, 
on  WEDNESDAY  NKXT.  llw  I  lib  of  MAY. 

Sir  JAMES  MACKINTOSH.  M.  F.  in  the  Ch*ir. 
The  Nobility,  ami  Frvetnli  of  Literature  In  general, 
an  corneal  ty  "laviled  to  wni  in  that  object*  •  <  • 
•Wiety  tocwrpuruted  for  Ilia  Relief  of  Man  of  Geuiua 
in  l)i  >i  i'm.  a ...  i  bat*  benefited  tlw  worM  by  their 
Steward*. 

Joim  Cntliagaroad,  E**}. 
June*  Dauran.  E«»| 
I.  (•  lluenfrry,  flan, 
Mr  Shenlf  Key 
Amirs*  Mievillc,  Earl. 
— -  RlehardaAn,  Kan  M  D. 
MaeelM  Shed  well T.., 


I  .aid  VrtcounI  Sirangfmd 
Kirlil  Hon  W.  lluakiasoo, 
M  f>. 

Sir  Stamford  Il.ttra  i 
Win.  R.  Hamilton.  K"> 


Mr  iii  i  Ahrituder.  r>j. 
Wall 


iljih  Ark«nuann,Eeq 
Tkaaiaa  CadalL  Eaq. 
Meaty  Caalnn,  rac|. 
Harry  Cook.  Ear,. 

Ticket*.  10«.  aach 
art  ikeChaaaherauft 


Caaile**tutorid.e.q  . 
Wai  T-.k».  E«i  V  II  9. 


i  ,i  -aid  Wllllaine,  Fj 
I*  bit  Bud  of  Hat  Steward*  |  alao 
Society,!.  1. 1 in-  in  ■  luu  Field*, 


TUia  <U;  ia  |>uUlt>bcd,  in  Hv*.  price  Ba. 

SONGS    OF  A  ST  It  ANGER. 
By  LOUISA  STUART  Cf*STtXLO. 
Printed  f.n  Taytor  anal  II.—.-,.  Fieri  Street  and  Wa- 
rn lot.  I -.ii  -   


CHANCERY  PRACTICE. 

T»R  PRESENT  PRACTICE  and 

J  COSTS  in  Ibr  HIGH  COfJRT  of  CHANCERY; 
arith  Prartiral  Diirctiona  and  He ma rk a  for  tbe I laeof  the 
H-.rrnU.cr  and  Guidance  of  the  Solicitor  in  conducting 
of  a  Caoae,  fr>an  the  Commencement  to  ita  dm*  ;  Mad 
In  conducting  proceeding  in  lunacy  and  Matlrra  un- 
der the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Oett.  or  of  the  tywd  Cfaan- 
ccUuri  in  which  thr  Practice  .«f  the  Court,  and  |.»n,. 
cnlaily  Uefure  lli«  Ma'ler.  ia  fully  rxplalnrd:  conliiu- 
Inr  a  talnahlr  OiHrrtmn  of  uacful  Prrtclrnl*.  with  lb* 
addition  of  (be  Mndera  Caam  Bt  S.Tt'RNI 
rilor.  Sixlli  E>lillon,  muahtrrabl*  rnU.^ed 
(Morad,  By  ROI1ERT  VEN'AHLES.  E«). 
one  of  thr  Cl«-rka  in  Court  ia  the 


Thka  day  ia  puU,.h«».  tartly  prtntrd  In 

FAVOURS,  with  otl  w  TAI IS. 
B)  R  F.  D. 

•  Thia  i«  »  pertty  aad  rVrrr  lilllr  vnlamr.  r.iat<wii« 
'  at  and  fanciful  lak*  for  Mm-  aaawanaaut  awl 
of  youlli.    Tliere  It  a  atnial  ptayta|ur>a 


pVIRY 


da  tbeai  .li.K.ilr  t-af> 
than  that  of  Faaey  .  and 
>nr  baud  on  any  pultlkatf  •  •*  U<r 
I  either  f>n*  the  eiarmiraeruarat  M 


ANNUAL  LAW  DIGIST  for  1831. 
Thlt  day  la  pulditfeed,  in  royal  a»o.  price  IX.  boarda, 

AN  ANALYTICAL  DIGEST  of  the  Re- 
-  porta  of  Otaet  dacidad  in  the  fVutrta  of  Ornimnn 
!  .<»  aiul  Eouitr.  of  Appeal  *ud  Ni>i  Pnua,  aad  ia  Uac 
Lcrb-aiaalical  Cmiita.  In  Ilie  Yrir  IMI 

By  HENRY  JEREMY,  E*«|. 
Barriatrr  at  Uar 
Printed  for  J.  and  W  T.  Ctarke,  Uar  Bookarllert, 
P<irtaral  Strret,  Lincoln'a  Inn. 

Of  arhoa  nay  be  had,  juat  puhliabed,  a  Conaolidated 

P/lition  of  tlw 
»  N  M '  M  LAW  DtGEST,  from  1817  to  1833,  royal 
Iwn.  iwrtct  *CI.  10*.  tMMrdaV 

NEW  HafPOLiR  WORK. 
T*»  tWcfMuliniml  Annifaiily»  |»rict  7*.  (id.  In  rx(m  ImmtiI^. 
or  i%.  6J.  ho**A  \m  Uue,  furiniiig  %  imt  |>ortt.lj4>c 
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ITOREIUN  SCEN  ES  nnd  TRAVELLI NG 
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Of  the  Hon.  Ban  India  r  KrnirT,  and  Anllmr 

of  Hkrlche*  ia  Upper  Canada. 

C«aleol»:— Life  at  Bet— IV.Kir.luiK'  H.mik  Rre.dlre. 
(inaa— The  City  of  Uaraua — A  Journey  in  llw  Drrkar 
—Two  TJuya  at  thr  C«|i«  of  (kanl  tb»|a  A  Voynjr 
(inui  Havana  l»  Near  I'loaidener— U(r  to  India— Fo. 
rricn  Adaentuia — Th(  Cantoamrul  of  Srioor— Tbe 
Itrlioqueut 

Printed  for  Oliver  and  Boyd, 
II  Whitlakrr,  London. 


I.  a  f«.  dayj-jH  j»  p-JJ^  '» 

THE  CAlli NET  HISTORIAN,  Part  I. 
.   coutaiaiug  rraiK*. 


*a*  Tbe  object  of  tlte  prraent  Work  It  toeompriae. 
In  the  anudlrtt  ebape,  an  accurate  and  philoMtphical 
nummary  of  tbe  Malory  of  each  eonadry.  Thr  auccraa 
of  Ibr  I'ii-iii  I.  Reautnra,  vliicli  arc  uuar  publaalnnf  ii|K>a 
lira  principle  by  aome  of  the  land  writer-,  huja»titird 
belief,  that  a  armltar  teriea  would  meet  with  *a 
t  in  thia  country,  not  only  aa  a  M* 


aft 

■SS  foe  youUT,  but  aa  an  uorful  untlrna  for'  ntate  ad- 
vanced atodrnta.  Thr  work  will  lie  niibli«hed  Mntilb 
If.  and  Parta  I.  and  It.  trill  compute  the  Hiri-rryol 

France.  ,. 

t/andoa:  prmted  for  Charlet  Knight,  Pall  MallEatl. 

fn  a  (ear  dayt  will  la.  publt>lird,  beautifully  priulrd  in 
medium  «vo  double  column.,  7..  tid. 

pORPUS  POETARCM,  Part  I.,  oorn- 

(wiring  Catuiraa.  Luctrtiua,  ™ 


tn  oae  volaaae,  priated  from  tbe  Imt  edition.,  with 
great  beauty  and  cerrectneaa  :  and  edited  by  a  ~ 
of  tlw  a  rat  rmioetace.  ft  ia  prnpaaad  to  puhliah  Ibit 
work  in  Six  Pant — A  Part  lo  tpprar  every  Two 
Mouth*. 

punted  taCbartra  Koifht.  Pall  Mall  Eatt. 


THE  POCKEf  ANNUAL  REGISTER 
of  llw  Hiatwy.  Pol  ii  tea,  tliopmphy.  Com  merer, 
Art.,  Science,  and  Literature  of  the  Year  IMt. 

•That  It  a  utnM  rwfal  andrnterUinlnlt  little  vrdumr. 
It  t*  written  w.tb  vuttideral.tr  viitour,  and  detail,  tlw 
rvrot*  of  thr  yrae  with  (Treat  c»>ncl*eitraa  and  |iera|.i- 


really  could  not  put 
data,  better  adapt. 

borne  atudy,  or  for  prrminmt  at  ac+w*»l.  where  rorly  km- 
rit  ia  to  In-  rrwarded  by  now  newt  picaaa*.*— lit  Oat 
April  30.  IMS 

■  Thia  it  an  iirtereatiwr  little  book  we 
wdh  good  tenae,  and  wrrtta 
Literary  Chroairlc.  No  311 

Printed  (..f  William  Cle.  10.  Newzatr  Slr.rt 


Ou  tbe  firat  of  May  will  be  LMihlalSrd.  dad.catad, 

perantaaeion.  lo  tlw  King, 

LORD  BACONS  WORKS,  Vol.  I 
Edited  hy  BASIL  MONTAGC,  lUc,  price*.  I" 
fial^crllwra.   One  bandied  emir* only  ar*  U.hap.iiUr.1 


c^fwiftJ  only  u 

upmi  larg*  paper,  imperial  fjao.  pr.ra  £\  |a  tu  Sau 
aeriliera. 

WilUam  Piektrirui.  puMudwr,  *7.  Chanaery  lane. 
I ebddby  Me-r.  T.lb.e,,.,«i  WaMthn.Otf.rti 
aud  Dt  «hl<m  atadSotaa.  Cambiuhfy.  


>  rarrlleait  a  puldicei 
'  It  ie«i faithful  rpit 


rutty  ;  ia  remarkable  for  liberal  aentimenta  ami  cnerect 
thinkimr.  We  have  no  doubt  tlie  public  will  perceive 
it  to  lie  thair  uattaeat  tn  eue<mra;s  the  conlinaanc*  of 
ictwiu  — Onrutat  Herald. 
.  tout*  af  theetrntaof  tbe  year,  tt- 
eruted  with  ,'i»«l  Uale  and  great  diaenmiaatioa.  A 
more  uaeful,  intrrraiing,  or  ln*tter-arnuiged  pocket  vo- 
lume, we  never  met  with.' — Star. 

Printed  for  John  Cumlierland.  No  1,>,  LudSal'  Hill, 
and  Thi.maa  Buy*.  No.  7,  Lmlgale  Hill 

On  Wedneaday  uext,  in  2  voU.  16a.  board*. 

jyjY  GRANDMOTHER'S  GUESTS  and 

'  I  thoald  be.  a. r .  the  nwrrwat 


But  tliil  I  bare  ae'er  a  atory  of  my  own 
Worth  trlliniat  thil  lime.'— TtwMaKl'a Tragedy. 
Publialwd  by  J.  Robintand  Co.,  Ivy  La  nr.  Palemo*- 
ter  Raw.  , 

Alto,  i  ii  one  vol  pnat  8*o.  with  four  Etchiaga  by  George 

Ornik<hank,  price  7a  fid. 

BANS  nf  I  t  ill  A  N  I  > 

'  Really  Uinta  of  Ireland  ia  aitogeibrr  one  of  the  brat 
prmlurtuuvaof  it*  clan*  whach  arc  nave  area.'— Lit  Oat. 


ITALIAN  PRONirNCtATION. 
Juat  mUiahed,  in  a  neat  nneket  eatwanr,  |uu* f»  fd 

Ikaalf  tor-"'  11-^ 

THE  ITALIAN  INTERPRETER,  eon- 
aitting  of  Copiona  tiul  V.,,-.,  |,..i  t'...,.rraatUM.a, 
on  *ubireta  <<  goneral  iutemt  au>f  utility.  I*wrtlerr 
with  a  complete  Voralmlary  in  Ki«llah  aud  Italaau  .  I» 
whirl)  »  added,  in  a  Mpante  cadumn.JJw  raart  M»le 
of  I'lonuneUtioa.on  a  pl-u  rum  rut  It  raxalaitd  b-  la- 
cilitate  tlw  acmiaitirjai  oa  the  Italian  I  jiafuaagc. 
By  ft.  A.  RKRNARDO. 
Lvud«n  -.  priated  for  Samuel  Lriglb  IS,  Strand 
Of  uboiu  mat  las  ha  I,  a  New  Edition  of 
BLAO DON'S  FRENCH  INTEItPRETER,  (mc. 
6*.  5d  half-bound  

Thia  nay  iipnbliehH,  in  3  tola.  Svo,  with  a  Map  of  the 
Rnate,  and  teveral  Plate*,  pi  are  3fta.  iu  b.>aid*, 

VTARRATIVE  of  an  EXPEDITION  lo 

1^1  the  SOfRCF.  of  ST.  PETER'S  RIVER.  I-»KK 
WINN  El 'ELK.  LAKK.dtlw  WOtMJS,  tic.  prefc«.u.O 
in  tbe  Year  inn,  by  order  of  the  U.H..  I  C  Cala»an. 
ebrretarv  at  War.  T  S  . under  llw  ctunmaudof  «dr|*e.. 
H  UW.  M.j-.i  IJS  T.E  Cu*n|>a»rd  from  the  Note* 
of  Meaara.  Lomt.Say,  Keating,  and  Coibeeaav 

By  WILUAM  H  KEATINfi,  A.  M,lM_  . 
lVofrtaor  <rf  Mineral.agy  and  Cl.rinwtlT  i 

Ptinted  fir  lico.  B.  WbitUkee.  Are-Maria  Ij-hj 


Thi»day 


bound, 
Tilw- 
three, 


day  ia  publiahad.  price  7a  6d.  baudmmelv  » 
baTMieal  wilb  a  F.o,.ti.p,ece  and  V.gnell* 
page,  ami  mraarmug  lea*  Iban  two  iuchea  by 

'JniE  UTTLE  LEXICON;  or,  Multum 

X  ia  Parvo  of  the  Engliah  Language;  beinc  tlw 
meat  eopmua  and  cotnpbale  Abridgment  of  Dr.J-mn- 
•an't  Dictimaary  ever  pabliahrd ,  and  fanrnnf;,  ia  every 
of  Uw  word,  •  typographical  curioatty— «o  aanall 


at  to  be  no  incumbrance  to  *  Lady'a  reticule  or  a  Gru 
tieman'a  wae.lc.at  pocket,  and  yet  to  diatlnctly  print- 
ed at  toauil  all  age*;  while,  a*  a  literary  prearat  to 
youug  |wople,  it  ia,  iu  point  ot  alility  aa  well  aa  beauty, 
mauhlett, 

Aran,  in  tbe  preta,  tint  nearly  read*. 
JOHNSON  S  IMt'KnVED  ABRIDGMENT.  l«mo. 
and  JOHNSON'S  SCHOOL  DICTIONARY,  trptate 
ISino.  aacb  price  3.  neatly  bound  aud  lettered. 
Printed  by  and  for  William  Cole,  10,  Newgatt  Street. 


By  (Jen.  I 

1.  JVf  ARIAMNE,  an  IIUtnrtLni  Ntfrelof 

i"    Palealioe.   3  tntht.  ISnao.  18a 
%  OdK  VILLAGE;  Skrtc-he-  of  Ratal  Charartrt 
ated Scenery.    By  Maiy  Ruavt  Muford.  Aathne  edjt- 
liau, a  Tragrdt.   Third  Edit*.*    i'uel  Keo  Ja  U-  bit. 
3.  Thel 


raardy  Third 
rPICTI'UES. 
led  front  tlw  G 


Bto  Ua 

4.  A  I 
DRED  i 

IB  3  *U|»    I  inn-' 

5.  TALES  ol 
tray.  Bro  Sa 

6.  The  HERMIT  in  ITALY  ,  or.  Otnarrvat vrao ~ 
tbe  Manner*  and  Cuatuma  of  Ibr  Italian*  at  lor  Oca 
incoceuwnl  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  3  rut*,  limn. 
18*. 

7.  HIGH  WAYS  and  BY-WAY'S ;  or,  ' 
Road  Side.  picked  ou  ia  the  Frruch  Proa 
Walking  Grailcnau.    F.-urU,  Edition.   In  3  i 

•vo.  I«a, 

8.  SCF-NESainlTHOt'GIITS.    Poatmm  7*  6d 

»  Ttic  LUCUBRATION?  of  HUMlllREa  Kt^T 
UN,  Em|.  late  Major  ii,  tbe  •♦•  Regiment  of  taiaatry 
Srcoad  Ldition.    Poat  M...  Ha.  .  • 

10  Tba  WRITER'S  CLBRKi  or.  the  Huttawrt  <•( 
the  Scotiiab' Metroprduv    In3  vol*.  l3t»o  «I»  ,_, 

II.  RaMESES;  anEgyidiau  Tale  i  with  Bialm"! 
Notet  of  tbe  Bra  of  the  P-araoi*.  3  vol*  pent  «ro»» 


Thia  pa  pet  ia  poblnUed  ra.U  on  S        u  ,  pi  ice  Od.  a  or  rod.  If  part  free;  Country  »nd  Foreign  Reader*  may  bare  thru  natam  pad  edition  iu  M«nthl*»rr  U»«f**tt*  P*^ « 
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REVIEW  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

Trmr/s  of  ify  Xi^bl-Coj),  itr  R  t*  rirt  it 
Rlysw;   toih  Seem*  at  the  Coa^rr.*  iff 
•  Vtrvna.    By  the  Author  of  My  Note- 
Book,  or  Sketches  from  the  Gallejy  of  St 
i's.  12iao.pp.U6.  Loudon,  184$. 
• 

.  wlw  arc  former  depKciating 
die  present  age  in  onler  to  enhance  the  me- 
rit} of  tone  good  old  times,  which  exist  in 
iaaciaation  only,  contend  that  there  isa^reat 
4<-ti\i>  of  satire  ami  comic  humour  in 'the 
present  day ;  this  we  l>eg  leave  to  deny,  and 
apical  to  a  Byron,  a  Casioing,  and  a  l.uford, 
to  the  authors"  of  the  Rejected  Addresses,  to 
tk  new  aspirant  who  srave  us  that  r  allv- 
deter  work  a  few  weeks  ago,  die  Odes  and 
Ad<kesse*  to  Great  People,  and  to  Wilfred 
W'oodfall  (a  torn  ik  guerre),  tlie  author  of  My 
Nqte-Book,  an  J  tlte  Travels  uf  My  Night- 

Wesiave  had  almost  all  sorts  of  travellers: 
one  tun  undertakes  to  describe  all  he  sees, 
and  relate  all  he  hears;  another  confines 
himself  to  a  political  account  of  the  govern 
t**ut  of  the  countries  through  which  ho 
P*»ei ;  a  third  is  more  anxious  to  discover 
■hat  it  in  the  bowels  of  die  earth  than  whal 
i»  on  it  Tiion  we  have  sentimental  travel- 
who  go  blubbering  like  a  whipped 
eershetKi,  or  ra- 

»n*  of  such  happy  dispositions  as  to  lie 
Ootsutwilh  every diH)«;  and  others,  who  ntv 
ojnieot  with  nothing. — But  to  describe  the 
various  sorts  oi  travellers  would  occupy  that 
»p»xe  we  are  hound  to  devote  to  our  author, 
*»  is  the  firwt  we  have  encountered  that 
travels  in  verse.  The  work  is 
e  are  much  pleased;  we 
the  title,  the  politeness  of 
to  the  printer's  devil,  whom 
lie  author  greets  in  very  friendly  terms,  and 
tbt  poetical  prolusion  on  that  cherished 
companion  of  our  slumbers — the  Nisrht-fJap. 

The  .Night-Cap  of  our  author  was,  he  tells 
us,  of  cotton, —  i  circumstance  which  would 
shock  die  delicate  Ilarriette  Wilson,  who  has 
•fcorded  her  aversion  to  such  co/wif-covering. 
The  autlior's  tour  was  made  during  the  time 
the  congress  was  held  at  Verona,  previous  to 
»bicb  he  travelled  via  Dunkirk,  Brussels,  kc. 
^  Vienna ;  the  country,  the  incidents  that  oc- 
curred, and  the  individuals  he  encountered, 
ue«Udescri'.*d  with  much  naioctc  and  ge- 
nuine humour.  From  Calais,  he  proceed- 
ed m  the  diligence  to  Dunkirk,  in  com- 
pwy  with  '  two  Christian  Dutchmen  and  a 
i?w,'  and— « 
'A  Pleunib  laceman,  nnd  a  wench 
Whoie  nameless  orbit  lov'd  to  tren:h 
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Price  Gd. 


rniish  inn,  for  the  rc- 
a  little  incident  oc- 


While  waiting  at  a  Fl 
pairing  of  the  diligence, 
curred,  which  we  must  ri'latc  :— 

•  Meanwhile  the  Jew  coo  fa* 'd  a  flame  : 
He  sought  tlie  weacb  with  aideut  aim. 

And  thought  his  conquest  sure. 
The  Laoem in  *rVd  him — his  red  eye 
In  burning  fury  st-eiii'd  to  fry,— 

The  female  was  hii  niece ; 
B  Hep !  hep !"  he  cries— the  Jew  was  wild, 
The  landlord  laugh'd,  the  damsel  smiled  ; 

All  cackled  on  like  geese. 
At  lenjlh  the  iacomao  wits  assuaged  ; 
But  th'  Israelite,  null  more  eurj^ed, 

Now  waa'd  intcnielv  warm' 
Hia  frantic  sestures  menaced  blows. 
Which  nude  t  lie  Dutchman  interpose, 

And  seiee  his  liftei  arm. 
Before  him  stood  mt  Boniface, 
With  tonifue  tbat  nrgue.1  all  the  case, 

And  grin  tltU  snock'd  the  feud  ; 
Yet  still  he  sc  mV.  intent  on  strife. 
And  would  have  gnup'd  a  carving- knife, 

But  Moses  was  subdued. 

The  two  Batavi.ais  held  bim  tight, 
The  laceruan  vanish 'd  out  nf  sight. 

The  damsel  disapi>cax'd ; 
She  proved  hersclf^a  worthless  jade  ; 
An  assignation  stir  hod  made, 

And  lire*  at  Mates  leerM.' 

So  much  for  narrative :  now  for  n  descrip- 
tion of  the  scenery  of  the  llhiue,  iu  wluch 
the  author  is  eq  ially  happy : — 
'The  Rhine  asoeniing,  we  bvheld 
Its  ample  bosun,  as  it  swcll'd 

Ana  glitter'd  in  the  beam, 
That  now  with  all  its  radiant  pow'r 
Shone  forth  iu  autumn  s  golden  hour, 

To  gild  the  glorious  stream. 
Light  m'lthful  songs  around  were  sung; 
Tue  vines  with  teeming  clusters  hung; 

Gay  blithesome  rustics  vied 
la  takiusj  from  each  burden 'd  tree 
Its  liquid  load?  nor  could  thru  be 

A  fairer  scene  espy'd.  • 
In  sweet  perspective,  hamlets  lay 
Bene  tth  rude  piles  of  dingy  gay, 

That  rose  aloft  in  air, 
The  stern  memorials  of  those  times 
When  «  barons  bold"  committed  crimes 

Which  no  man  now  would  date.' 

Arrived  at  the  gates  of  Vienna  at  mid- 
niglu,  the  author  was  detained  an  hour  before 
the  janitor  appeared ;  and  the  examination  of 
the  passport,  a  i  l  comparing  the  description 
with  ti  e  person,  created  further  deh  y,  for — 

*  Here  a  discrepance  was  seen 

With  lantern  liiflit — his  glances  keen 
Made  out  my  hair  w«t  brown  ; 

Though  in  the  pxstport  it  was  said 

To  he  a  sort  of  spurious  ied,— 
As  such  it  was  put  dot*  n. 

Ti.is  w  akes  his  doubts,  and,  lo !  my  hair 

H.d  d«.w  becom:  a  state  arfair,— 
A  C0UBcil,iuuit  be  cailcJ ; 


A  police  council,  to  deckle 
What  colour  nature  had  supplied,— 
I  wish'd  my  cranium  bald/ 

At  Vienna,  our  author  visits  the  theatre, 
and  sees  the  Emperor  of  Austria  ami 
Napoleon,  whom  he  thus  describes  :— " 
« 1  saw  young  NAP,  and  be  appears 

A  youth  matur'd  lieyond  bis  veant ; 

His  nose  and  chin  (woclaim  h.s  site ; 

Rem^°mie*^uch  of 

Attended  by  two  surly  sa^es, 
AuJ  three  or  four  imperial  p-iges, 
He  came  one  night  to  sec  the  plav. 
And  lo  ik'd  and  laugu'd  and  talk  d  away. 
His  gran  'mm  eltne  udjoiniugsat, 
And  N  ippy's  pate  would  often  pat : 
While  **»?y»  smiling  in  his  face, 
Appear'd  to  ask  if  he  could  trace 
The  organ  there  which  skutlruen  find 
Inskulls  for  sovVeiga  pow'r  design'd  » 
But  politicians  well  may  doubt, 
If  cranium  quacks  e'er  And  it  out.* 

AH  thb  is  in  the  '  Apostrophe  to  the  Night- 
Cap;'  the  author,  then,  per  solium,  com- 
mences a  canto  in  the  ottatm  rima,  since— 
« No  muse  e'er  g  >ve  to  Byron's  brain 
TV  exclusive  right  to  th*  octave  strain." 

This  second  poem  is  in  two  cantos,  and 
contains  the  author's  tour  in  Italy,  on  his  way 
to  Verona,  whither  emperors,  kings,  ambas- 
sadors, and  uobles,  were  hastening.  In  tlie 
course  of  his  poem,  the  author  introduces 
many  sly  rubs  at  English  as  well  as  f 
follies ;  thus,  he  says, — 
'  1  lllt'd  Treviso,  and  the  country  round 

Ptescnts  some  scenes  which  alt  men  i 
uiire : 

Villas  and  gardens  everywhere  abound  ; 

Not  villas  such  as  cockneys  would  desire, 
With  squatted  roof  scarce  raised  above  the 
giound, 

And  trellis  prim  as  cockney  could  require  : 
Suburban  structures  here  arc  built  with  taste  ; 
Tlie  Hackney  Road's  with  clustering  brick  de- 
fae'd. 

•  In  Latium  taste  has  long  pronoune'd  her  fiat ; 

And  architecture  here,  you  must  admit, 
Displays  much  less  of  nibbling  Nash  than 

Wyatt. 

A  favour'd  Wyatt  lately  has  thought  fit 
To  i  tt/eify  %  noted  name,  aud  try  at 

Distinctive  slatiou  by  some  bappy  hit. 
All  England  knoM  s  Bragge  Batiiuist  chang'd 
his  name, 

But  still  he  s  Bragge,  and  Braggc  is  still  the 

snuie.' 

Lady  Morgan  and  Mr.  Col  1mm  come  in 
for  a  rap,  an  oftenco  which  would  insure  the 
autlidr  a  cutting  up  in  the  New  Monthly, 
had  not  Mr.  Campliell  the  spirit  not  to  iden- 
tify himself  with  his  publisher.  Speaking  of 
Lady  Morgan's  Italy,  which  bsMook  with 


:jog 
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him  and  destroyed,  lest  the  ire  it  provoked  to 
Austria  should  get  him  into  a  scrape,  be  says 
truly : — 

•  Yet,  tooth  s<>  My,  her  book  can  do  no  harm  ; 

Conceit  and  tolly  never  should  excite 
One  serious  thought  or  feeling  of  alarm  : 

Let  Austria  rule ;  her  Udyship  may  write: 
Ho  pen  innoxious  no  man  should  disarm, 
No  power  restrain  her  visionary  I 


flight} 

And  while  tor  Colbuio't  puffing  shop  she  plies, 
For  Colburn  let  Sir  Charles  philosophize.' 

Of  Venice  we  have  a  very  faithful  poetic 
description : — 

'  In  stately  grandeur  piles  majestic  rose, 

With  sculptured  wealth  euhch'd  in  purest 
taste: 

But  from  the  windows  rags  and  ragged  clothes 
Hung  dangling  down,  and  all  the  front  dn- 
grae'd. 

T  would  aeoa  as  if  the  washerwomen  chose 

To  show  bow  far  that  art  might  be  deb:is'J, 
Which  noseless  Elgin  found  a  ready  trade, 
Denounc'd  by  Athens,  but  by  Britain  paid. 

•  Spirit  of  Phidias !  eouldst  thou  but  awake, 

And  Witness  so  much  profanation  dire, 
What  retribution  would  thy  vengeance  take! 

To  such  apostrophes  I  can't  aspire. 
Khidias  and  famed  Praxiteles  could  make 

The  marble  man  to  glow  with  living  fire. 
Wyatt,  with  fierce  Bellona  on  his  side, 
Has  rais'd  a  horse  for  George  the  Third  to  ride-* 

The  buildings,  sculpture,  and  pictures  at 
Venice  are  noticed  with  characteristic  bre- 
vity. Padua,  Vicenza,  and  other  places 
through  which  the  author  passed,  are  all  de- 
scribed, as  well  as  Verona,  which  he  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  be  allowed  to  enter,  in  con- 
sequence of  Prince  Mettcrnich  having  signed 
his  passport  at  Vienna ;  this  was  a  privilege 
few  enjoyed.  Here  were  assembled  persons 
of  almost  every  kindred,  tongue,  and  people : 
'  The  Torre  di  Ltndet  and  the  X)ac  Twri 

Are  rival  inns  j  the  former  takes  the  lead. 
Here  in  a  nook,  surmounting  th*  upper  story, 

A  camera  was  fitted  up  with  speed  j 
A  sturdy  fellow,  cnll'd  a  ttrtitart, 

Arrang'd  a  couch,  which  in  the  hour  of  need 
I  gladly  seiz'd,  and,  every  house  being  full, 
Rcjoic'd  to  find  a  vacant  pack  of  wool. 

'  Below  me  princes,  counts,  and  batons,  took 
All  sorts  of  places,  such  as  thry  could  get : 

The  designations  in  th'  atberg o  book 
Announced  a  most  extraordinary  set. 

A  din  discordant  all  Ui*  apartments  shook, 
As  though  to  Babel's  craftsmen  they  were 
let  •, 

And  th'  ear,  astounded,  beard  the  mingled 
strains 

Of  Austrian.!,  Russians,  Prussians,  Poles,  and 


Yet  did  the  loyal  Veronese  display 

A  duteous  leal,  too  ardent  for  repression : 
Their  beds  they  stripp'd  of  counterpanes  and 


And  hung  them  out  to  line  the  public 

'This  custom  through  all  Italy  obtains 

When  grand  occasions  great  attempts  re- 
quire, 

And  oft  old  rags,  befoul'd  with  spots  and  stains, 

To  mar  th'  effect  in  floating  filth  conspire. 
Not  only  in  the  streets,  hut  narrow  lanes. 

Did  persons  sport  their  bedclothes  and  attire : 
Some  windows  show'd,  in  votive  guise  let 
down, 

A  tutter'd  breeches,  petticoat,  or  gown.' 

The  opera  at  Verona  is,  perhaps,  one  of 
the  happiest  of  our  author's  felicitous  descrip- 
tions ;  we  shall,  however,  only  notice  the 
Ex-Emprtsw  of  France.  Maria  Louisa,  and 
her  one-eyed  chamberlain,  whom  it  was  stat- 
ed, a  few  days  ago,  she  had  married : — 
'  A  vet 'ran  warrior  usber'd  to  her  scat 

A  princess,  once  the  partner  of  a  throne 
That  saw  all  Eurr  pe  prostrate  at  the  feet 

Of  him  who  rais'd  it.    Now  must  she  disown 
His  name  and  liueage,  nor  presume  to  tteat 

Her  son  as  though  the  father  ete  were 
known ; 

While  yet  that  son  can  proudly  boast  a  sire, 
Whose  fame  with  history  only  can  expire. 

*  Napoleon's  relict  serm'd  not  to  repine 

I    At  glories  vanisb'd,  and  departed  sway ; 
I  Of  widow'd  mourning  she  display 'd  no  sign ; 
Her  dress  w.is  gorgeous  and  her  manner  gay. 
A  wreath  of  brilliants  did  her  locks  confine: 

The  robe  she  woie  might  suit  her  bridal  day : 
Some  slavish  painters  to  her  face  have  lent 
Such  charms  as  nature  tor  her  face  ne'er  meant. 

*  Her  cheek  was  pallid  to  the  last  degree ; 

At  Ackermann's  'tis  blooming  as  the  rose : 
Her  mouth  is  large ;  her  eyes  appear  to  be 

Too  tar  apart  \  nod  shapeless  is  her  nose. 
If  in  description  I've  been  rather  free, 

I've  shown  no  mote  than  what  her  mirror 


flippant  Frenchmen  jabber'd  night  and 
day, 

Regardless  how  they  talk'd,  or 

said} 

An  old  Dalmatian  always  os'd  to  pray 
m  before  f 


I  sing  a  psalm  before  be  went  to  bed  ; 
Two  British  foplings  near  his  chamber  lay  ; 
One  always  cry'd,  "Now,  dao'me,  go  it, 

A  Frankfort  Jew  was  ready  to 
The  bills  or  all,  no  matter  whi 

•  •••••• 

•  The  ministers  arriv'd  without  delay, 
The  sev'ral  monarch s  follow'd  in  an 


Andth'  Emp'ror  Francis,  on  a  certain  day, 
~i  in  without  a  pageant  or  f  io«e«iciu ; 


But  in  their  mirrors  ladies  never  find 
The  portrait  homely— vanity  is  blind! 

*  Her  chamberlain,  a  Polyphemus,  stood 

With  hideous  aspect  close  behind  her  chair} 

Monttrum  harrendum  !  he  did  all  he  Could 
Ta  make  his  feirtures  uglier  than  they  were. 

His  widow'd  optic  had  not,  as  it  should, 
A  glass  companion,  and  was  seen  to  stare 

From  a  deep  region,  which  a  bandage  black 

Had  haJf-cohceal'd— his  breeches  seem'd  a  sack. 

« A  bristly  covert  crown'd  his  upper  lip, 
Besroear'd  with  grease,  and  parting  into 
twain, 

With  fotky  points  converging  towards  the  tip 
Of  his  huge  nose,  which  o'er  them  hung 
amain. 

These  mad  mustachios  he  forbore  to  clip, 

But  let  them  still  a  savage  growth  attain. 
His  oblong  mouth  their  wild  luxuriance  hid  ; 
His  face  seem'd  all  things  human  to  forbid, 

'  A  dam*  d'fiottneur  (a  royal  waiting  maid 
Is  thus  in  French  appropriately  styl'd) 

Sat  near  her  mistress,  mark'd  attention  paid, 
Talk'd  when  commanded,  and  when  silent 
smil'd. 

The  quondam  empress  earnestly  survey 'd 

The  brilliant  scene ;  and  with  his  optic  wild 
Did  Polyphemus  take  a  fierce  review. 
While  staring  optics  towards  bis  pbfer.be  drew.' 

The  opera  was  the.  1  ady  of  the  l  ake  ;— 


'  A  poor  casirato  bad  but  sorry  < 
To  personate  the  hero  of  romance ;  ' 

And,  while  Veluti  squeak'd  as  Jamtt  Fittj<mt$, 
The  Lady  cast  a  shrewd  sagacious  glance, 

As  though  she  felt  that  meu  should  lose  their 
names, 

When  wanting  all  that  can  their  fames  en- 
hance : 

Loud  without  fulness,  shrill  but  never  dear, 
He  pip'd  such  notes  as  Nature  shrunk  to  heai.' 

Of  this  Vejuli,  who  has  lately  arrived  in 
London,  we  are  elsewhere  told : — 
*  Close  by  the  Brenta  lives  in  rural  ease 

A  wight  that,  ere  in  manhood's  season  ripe ( 
Was  doom'd  a  parent's  avarice  to  please, 

And  sacrifice  his  manhood  to  his  pipe ; 
Veluti's  form  no  human  creature  sees, 

Unshock'd  by  nature's  inuti luted  type. 
Cura'd  be  that  wretch,  that  monster- like  offen- 
der, 

Whose  thirst  of  gain  his  offspring  can  ungi  r. 
der». 

Among  the  4  gentlemen  of  Verona'  was  a 
London  Quaker,  who  went  with  the  amiable 
motive  of  enlisting  the  sovereigns  in  a  cru- 
sade against  the  slave-trade ;  H  would,  how- 
ever, seem  that  this  was  not  the  only  object 
of  his  journey: — 

<  The  world  should  know  that  Obadlab  sold 

Drugs  of  all  kinds,  and  traffie'd  us  he  went : 
Orders  be  took,  and  open'd,  while  he  stroll 'd, 

A  moviug  market  through  the  continent 
Philanthropists  we  rarely  can  behold 

So  warm  as  when  on  private  gain  intent. 
The  more  the  Quaker  traded  with  the  quarks. 
The  stronger  grew  his  feeling  for  the  bracks.' 

On  looking  retrospectively,  we  feel  almost 
ashamed  of  having  drawn  so  largely  on 
this  little  work;  but  really  the  fruit  was 
so  tempting,  that  wo  could  not  but  pluck  it. 
Much  as  we  admired  the  former  works  of  (be 
author,  we  are  still  better  pleased  with  the 
Travels  of  My  Night-Cap,  which  would  not 
discredit  the  pen  of  a  Moore  or  even  a  Byron. 


Selections  from  the  Work*  of  the  Boron  de 
Humboldt,  relating  to  the  Climate,  Inholtl- 
tmts,  Productions,  and  Mints  of  Mexico. 
With  Notes.  By  Joan  Taylok,  Esq. 
Treasurer  to  the  Geological  Society.  8re. 
pp.310.  London,  1824.  Longman  and 
Co. 

Ik  an  age  when  so  much  capital  is  embarked 
in  mining  speculations,  we  shall  be  excused  ftf 
calling  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  this 
work,  though,  like  that  of  Mr.  Mounteocy  on 
the  same  subject,  it  does  not  daim  the  merit  of 
originality.  Mr.  Taylor  is,  we  believe,  a 
practical  miner,  and,  naturally  enough,  feels 
a  deep  interest  in  the  prospect  which  our  re- 
lation with  the  New  World  opens  of  rendr  r- 
ing  its  treasures  more  available.  Under  the 
besotted  sway  of  Spain,  no  attempt  was  made 
to  introduce  those  improvements  science  ha* 
discovered  in  the  working  of  mines;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  every  improvement  wss  sturdily 
\   Thus,  with  the  richest  mines  m 


thick 
woo 
every  part  et 


•  •  The  horrilile 
was  so  long  the 
sanctioned  ft,  is  now 
Italy;  the  singer, 
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the  world,  with  a  splendid  college  for  in-  I 
strutting  miners,  and  with  a  code  of  laws 
which  pretended  to  encourage  them,  Mexico 
made  no  advances  in  the  science  of  working 
its  mineral  treasure*,  while  England,  with  I 
only  metals  of  inferior  value,  without  any 
public  institution  for  instruction  of  this  sort, 
tod  eTen  without  books  dn  the  subject,  has 
within  a  few  year*  raided  the  art  of  mining  to  a 
perfection  heretofore  unknown,  and  ha*  car- 
ried it  on  in  spite  of  difficulties  not  to  be  met 
with  elsewhere. 

If,  then,  the  skill  and  experience  in  mining 
which  we  possess,  and  the  use  of  our  engines, 
are  applied  to  the  mines  of  Mexico,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  more  ore  will  Ihj  obtained 
at  less  expense,  and  in  infinitely  less  time, 
than  has  been  hitherto  done :  not  only  is  the 
method  of  mining  in  Mexico  bad,  but  every 
process  in  extracting  and  cleansing  the  preci- 
ous metals  is  s  ow  and  expensive.  How 
nch  Mexico  is  in  die  precious  metal,  and 
what  a  field  it  opens  for  mining,  will  appear 
by  the  following  account  :— 

•Annual  produce  in  gold,  4289  lbs.  troy  ; 
m  silver,  1,439,812  lbs.;  in  all,  to  the  value 
of  £5,000,000.  sterling,  or  nearly  the  half  of 
the  precious  metals  annually  extracted  from 
the  mines  of  North  and  South  America.  The 
mint  of  Mexico  has  furnished,  from  1G99  to 
1803,  more  than  £293,150,000;  and  from 
the  discovery  of  New  Spain  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  nineteenth  century,  probably 
£878,800,000,  or  nearly  two-fifths  of  the  en- 
tire quantity  of  gold  and  silver  which,  in  that 
interval  of  time,  has  flowed  from  the  New 
Continent  into  the  Old.  Three  districts  of 
nines,  Guanaxuato,  Zacatecas,  and  Catorce, 
whi.h  form  a  central  group  between  the  21° 
and  24°  of  latitude,  yield  nearly  the  half  of 
all  the  gold  and  silver  extracted  from  the 
nines  of  New  Spain.  The  vein  of  Gua- 
naxuato alone,  richer  than  the  mineral  depo- 
sitor)' of  Potosi,  furnishes,  at  au  average, 
286,000  lbs.  troy  of  silver  annually,  or  a  sixth 
of  all  the  silver  which  America  annually 
throws  into  circulation.  The  single  mine  of 
ich  the  expense  of  working 
i  £180,000  per  annum,  has  for  the  last 
never  ceased  to  yield  annually  to 
tbe  proprietors  a  net  profit  of  more  than 
£120,000 :  this  profit  has  sometimes  amount- 
ed to  £2  40,000 :  and  it  amounted  to£rjoo,000 
in  the  space  of  a  few  months  for  the  family  of 
Fazoaga  at  Sombrerete.  The  product!  of  the 
mines  of  Mexico  has  tripled  in  fifty -two 
years,  and  sextupled  in  a  hundred  years; 
and  it  will  admit  of  greater  increase  as  the 
shall  become  more  populous,  and 
and  information  be  more  diffused.' 
Among  these  mines,  that  of  Valeneiana  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable,  and  its  liistory  is 
interesting : — 

'The  Valeneiana  is  almost  the  sole  exam- 
ple of  a  mine  which  for  forty  years  has  ne- 
ver yield ed'HVs  to  its  proprietors  than  from 
£80,003  to  £124,000,  per  annum.  It  ap- 
pears diat  tbe  part  of  the  vein  extending 
f*>«  Tepeyac  to  the  north-west,  had  not  been 
o wards  the  end  of  tbe  ICth 
that  period  the  whole  tract 
remained  forsaken  till  1760,  when  aS  1  laniaru 
•  very  young  to  America,  be- 


gan to  work  this  vein  in  one  of  the  points 
which  had  till  that  time  beeu  believed  desti- 
tute of  metals  femburaxcatlo).  M.  Obreyon 
(the  name  of  this  Spaniard)  was  without  for- 
tune; but,  as  he  had  the  refutation  of  ben  g 
a  worthy  man,  he  found  friends  who  from 
time  to  time  advanced  him  small  sums  to 
carry  on  his  operations.  In  1756,  the  works 
were  already  44  fathoms  in  dnpth,  and  yet 
the  expenses  grpntly  surpassed  the  value  of 
the  metallic  produce.  With  a  passion  for 
mining  equal  to  what  s-nie  men  display  for 
gaming,  M.  Obregon  preferred  submitting  to 
every  sort  of  privation,  to  the  abandoning  bis 
undertaking.  In  the  year  17C7  he  entered 
into  partnership  with  a  petty  merrhant  of 
Rayas,  of  the  name  of  OttfO.  Could  he  then 
hope  that  in  the  space  of  a  few  years  he  and 
his  friend  would  become  the  richest  indivi- 
duals in  Mexico,  perhaps  in  the.  whole  world  ? 
In  ITCfl,  they  began  to  extract  a  very  consi- 
derable quantity  of  silver  minerals  from  the 
mine  of  Valeneiana.  In  proportion  as  the 
shafts  grew  deeper,  they  approached  that  re- 
gion which  wo  have  already  described  as  the 
depository  of  the  great  metallic  wealth  of 
Guanaxuato.  In  1771,  the^drtw  from  the 
pertinencia  dc  lXilortt  enormous  masses  of 
sulphuret  of  silver,  mixed  with  native  and 
red  silver.  From  that  period,  till  1804, 
when  I  quitted  New  Spain,  the  mine  of  Va- 
leneiana has  continually  yielded  an  annual 
produce  of  more  than  £583,380.  There 
nave  been  years  so  productive,  that  the  net 
profit  of  the*  two  proprietors  of  the  mine  has 
amounted  to  about  £250.000  sterling.' 

Tbe  mines  of  Tasco,  like  that  of  Valen- 
eiana, have  their  anecdote;  it  relates  to  the 
singular  reverses  of  M.  lalxude: — 

4  During.the  year  1 752  and  the  ten  follow- 
ing years,  the  mines  of  Tasco  were  wrought 
with  the  greatest  activity  and  success.  This 
activity  was  owing  to  the  enterprising  mind 
of  Joseph  Laborde,  a  Frenchman,  who  came 
into  Mexico  very  poor,  and  who,  in  1743 
acquired  immense  wealth  in  the  mine  of  la 
Canada  of  the  Re al  de  Ttapirjahua.  We  have 
already  alluded  to  the  reverses  of  fortune  se- 
veral times  experienced  by  this  extraordinary 
man.  After  building  a  chdrch  at  Tasco, 
which  cost  him  £87,507  sterling,  he  was  re- 
duced to  the  lowest  poverty,  by  the  rapid  de- 
cline of  those  very  mines,  from  which  he  had 
annually  drawn  from  1 10,000  to  200,000  lbs. 
troy  of  silver.  The  archbishop  having  given 
him  permission  to  sell  a  golden  sun  enriched 
with  diamonds,  with  which  he  had  adorned 
the  tabernacle  of  the  church  of  Tasco,  he 
withdrew  to  Zacatecas  with  tiie  produce  of 
this  sale,  which  amounted  to  £22,000  sterling. 
The  district  of  mine*  of  Zacatecas  was  then  so 
entirely  neglected,  that  it  scarcely  furnished 
33,000  lbs.  troy  of  silver  annually  to  the  mint 
at  Mexico .  Laborde  undertook  to  clear  out  the 
famous  mine  of  <  juehradilla  ;  in  which  under- 
taking he  lost  [nearly]  all  his  property,  without 
attaining  his  object.  With  the  small  capital 
which  remained  to  him,  tie  began  to  work  on 
the  tela  grade,  and  sunk  the  pit  of  La  F. spe- 
rm ;  when  a  second  time  he  acquired  im- 
mense wealth.  The  silver  produce  of  the 
mine  of  Zacatecas  ro  e  then  to  nearly  330,000 
lbs.  troy  per  annum ;  and,  though  the  abun- 


dance of  metals  did  not  long  continue  the 
same,  he  left  at  his  death  a  fortune  of  nearly 
Cl  25,000  sterling.  He  compelled  his  daugh- 
ter to  enter  inio  a  convent,  that  he  rr.i.ht 
leave  his  whole  fortune  to  an  only  «on.  who 
afterwards  voluntarily  embraced  die  ecclesi- 
astical office.' 

Mr.  Taylor  appears  to  hav  made  a  judi- 
cious and  well  arranged  selection  from  the 
work  of  Humboldt,  who  has  treated  Car  sub- 
ject of  the  South  American  mines  so  amply. 


Narrative  of  an  F.tprJition  to  (In-  Sonne  <•/ 
S?.  Pctrrt  Rivr,  Uike  Wimieperk,  J*tlf 
qf  the  HW«,  <Sr.  }\  rformtd,  it  the  Year 
i«23,  <>y  Ordir  of  tin  lion.  J.  C.  Cultwuu, 
Secretary  vf  War,  un/Irr  the  Coimiitnid  of 
St,p!«n'lt.  hmg,  C.S.T.E.  Compiled 
from  the  Sole*  of  Major  L01  ».  Mr*irt. 

Keating,  aid'  Coflowt.  By  W 1  Li  t  *  m 
II.  Keating,  A.  M.  Itc.  2*  vols.  8vo. 
pp  812.  Lowkm,l 825.  Whitlaker. 
There  are  few  objects  to  which  states  can 
direct  their  attention  more  important  Oian 
the  fitting-out  exploratory  expeditions,  for 
the  sake  of  making  new  discoveries,  or  gain- 
ing more  authentic  11 'formation  relating  to 
countries  but  imperfectly  known.  A  few 
centuries  ago,  w  hen  the  naval  power  of  Great 
Britain  was  less  imposing  than  at  present, 
the  Spaniards,  the  rortuguese,  and  the  Ve- 
netians, were  the  most  successful  navigators ; 
but  this  country  has  now  taken  the  lead, 
and  has  met  with  coadjutors,  for  we  cannot 
call  them  rivals,  in  countries  unknown,  or  in 
savage  ignorance,  when  the  mariUnie  power* 
we  have  named  were  in  their  zenith— wo  al- 
lude to  Russia  and  the  I'nited  States  of  Ame- 
rica. The  former' has  sent  more  than  one 
vessel  to  cir.  umnavi^ate  the  globe,  and  ex- 
tend our  hydrogniph:c.il  knowledge;  but  the 
latter  ha<  chiefly  co -fined  itself  to  exploring 
the  wild  tracts  of  it*  immense  continent ;  of 
such  a  nature  was  the  cxp-cduioti  of  which 
the  narrative  is  now  before  us. 

The  successful  expeditious  of  Major  Long 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  that  of  Gover- 
nor Cass,  who  explored  the  southern  shore  of 
Lake  Sujwrior,  to  the  month  of  1-ouis  River, 
rendered  it  desirable  to  investigate  further 
that  vait  tract  of  country  which  is  bounded 
by  the  Missouri,  the  Mississippi,  and  the 
northern  limits  of  the  United  States — a  coun- 
try equal  in  size  to  Great  Britain, being  seven 
hundred  miles  long  and  three  hundred  miles 
broad.  All  the  later  travellers  who  visited 
the  Upper  Mississippi  mention  St.  Peter's 
Hiver,  which  empties  itself  into  the  Missis- 
sippi at  a  short  distance  below  the  Falls  of  St. 
Anthony ;  but  Carver,  who  compiled  the 
Uuive  sal  Traveller,  was  the  only  person  Uiat 
had  visited  it. 

The  importance  of  the  British  fur-trade, 
and  die  commerce  of  the  United  States  in 
this  part  of  the  touutry,  iuduced  the  govern- 
ment of  tlie  latter  to  send  out  nn  expedition, 
with  the  view  of  obtaining  correct  uiforina- 
lion  concerning  the  country  which  lies  on  the 
St  Peter  and  the  Bed  River,  to  the  49th  pa- 
rol el  of  north  latitude,  as  well  as  to  ascer- 
tain the  nature  of  die  country  along  the  un- 
I  surveyed  northern  boundary  In  order  to 
'  attain  these  objects,  it  was  determined  by  the 
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government  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
spring  of  1823,  diat 'an  expedition  he  im- 
mediately fitted  out  for  exploring  the  river  St. 
Peter,  and  the  country  situated  on  the  nor- 
thern boundary  of  the  United  States,  between 
the  Red  ttivcr  of  Hudson's  Bay  and  Lake 
Superior.'  The  command  of  the  expedition 
was  given  to  Major  Long,  U.  S.T.  E.  (which 
some  of  our  readers  will  need  to  be  told 
means  that  he  was  a  Major  of  the  United 
States  Topographical  Engineers).  The  ma- 
jor was  accompanied  l>y  Si  r.  Say,  as  zoolo- 
gist and  antiquary;  Mr.  Keating,  as  minera- 
logist and  geologist;  Mr.  Seymour,  as  land- 
scape-painter; and  Mr.  J.  K.  Calhoun,  as 
astronomer  and  assistant-topographer.  To 
Mr.  Keating  we  are  indebted  for  this  narra- 
tive of  the  expedition,  which  lie  has  compiled 
with  great  care  from  the  manuscript  notes  of 
the  gentlemen  who  formed  it.  The  work  is 
soi.-.ewhat  bulky,  but  the  traveller  who  ex- 
plored a  country  of  which  little  is  known 
may  be  excused  for  his  minuteness,  when  he 
could  not  for  neglecting  to  notice  anything 
that  was  interesting.  It  is  a  work  well  worth 
printing  in  this  country,  for,  independent  of 
that  common  interest  which  every  nation 
must  feel  in  the  progress  of  discovery,  there 
is  an  indissoluble  (because  natural)  bond  of 
union  between  England  and  the  United 
States,  which  cannot  make  tliem  indifferent  to 
each  other's  prosperity  • 
-Major  Long  and  his  party  left  Philadel- 

Shia  on  the  30th  of  April,  1823;  and  Messrs. 
ay  and  Keating,  who  were  appointed  lite- 
rary journalists  to  the  expedition,  have  faith- 
fully narrated  everything  interesting  that  oc- 
curred during  its  progress,  particularly  the 
geological  and  other  scientific  discoveries 
that  were  made.  These,  though  not  the 
most  popular,  are  not  the  least  important 
parts  of  the  work,  and  we  shall  endeavour  to 
diversify  our  extracts  as  much  as  possible. 
Wc  must  not,  however,  take  our  readers  at 
once  to  St.  Peter's  River  or  I.ake  Winne- 
peek,  for,  in  a  new  country  like  America,  the 
intermediate  route  presents  something  wor- 
thy of  notice.  In  the  viciuity  of  Fort  Neces- 
sity, we  are  told, — 

'  There  is  a  blowing  spring,  which  is  si- 
tuated in  an  excavation  on  the  side  of  a  hill. 
The  stream  of  air,  which  issues  from  a  crack 
or  crevice  in  the  rock,  is  very  considerable, 
and  sufficiently  powerful  to  extinguish  a  can- 
dle By  placing  our  ears  near  the  crevice, 
we  heard  very  distinctly  the  sound  of  water 
running  under  ground,  probably  upon  a 
rocky  and  unequal  bed ;  it  runs  out  n  short 
distance  lower  down.  This  stream  of  air  is 
doubtless  produced  by  the  same  cause  which 
is  made  to  operate  in  the  construction  of  the 
"water-blasts,  used  in  metallurgy.  We  had 
no  means  of  collecting  and  examining  the 
gas  which  escapes,  but  we  had  no  reason  to 
believe  it  other  than  atmospheric  air. 

9  It  bas  been  too  snucb  the  custom  in  this 
country  to  rail  against  the  inhabitant*  of  the 
United  States  aa  selfish  aud  illiberal;  that  tbese 
fault*),  if  they  really  possessed  them,  are  fast 
wcaiing  away,  is  evideut  from  the  very  band- 
torn*  term*  iu  which  the  American  journal* 
•peak  of  the  liberal  and  enlightened  policy  of 
commercial  matter 


In  Pennsylvania,  the 
immense  size: — 

'The  usual  height  of  farm  and  waggon 
horses  is  alioul  sixteen  hands,  or  five-feet 
four  inches,  measured  according  to  the  usual 
custom.  We  were  credibly  informed  that 
horses,  seventeen,  seventeen  and  a  half,  and 
even  eighteen  hands  high,  arc  by  no  means 
rare.  A  few  have  been  known  to  exceed  that 
size ;  and  we  were  told  that  one,  the  largest 
ever  known  in  the  country,  had  attained  the 
gigantic  size  of  nineteen  hands,  or  six  feet 
four  inches.  As  a  proof  of  the  great  strength 
which  they  sometimes  attain,  it  is  said  that 
an  experiment  was  once  tried  in  the  city  of 
Lancaster,  which  resulted  in  a  single  horse's 
dragging  around  the  court-house,  on  the  bare 
put  menU,  without  the  intervention  of  wheels 
or  rollers,  two  tons  of  bar  iron,  which  had 
been  bundled  together  for  this  exiierimcnt' 

At  Zanesville,  in  the  Ohio,  there  are  ex- 
tensive iron-works  and  salt-springs,  yielding 
fifty  pounds  of  salt  in  a  hundred  gallons  of 
water.  Some  of  these  bores  or  auger-holes, 
which  arc  three  inches  in  diameter,  are  700 
feet  deep;  and  here  a  singular  hoax  was 
played : — 

'It  was  in  boring  for  coal,  a  few  year* 
since,  that  a  deception  was  practised,  which 
made  considerable  noise  in  the  country,  and 
produced  much  mischief  in  Zanesville  and 
its  vicinity.  It  appears  well  ascertained,  at 
present,  that  the  silver  said  to  have  been 
found  in  one  of  the  auger-holes  bored  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  had  been  thrown  in  by 
some  evil-minded  persons.  The  pretended 
discovery  induced  many  to  speculate  largely 
upon  the  mine,  before  the  detection  of  the 
plot,  whence  they  incurred  great  losses;  this 
event  occurred  in  the  year  1819.' 

At  Newark,  Major  Long  and  his  party 
fell  in  with  Captain  John  Cleves  Symes,  a 
gentleman  who,  our  readers  will  recollect,  be- 
lieves the  earth  to  be  quite  hollow,  and  to  con- 
tain a  passage  to  its  centre,  at  die  North  Pole. 
Our  author  says : — 

'  The  partial  insanity  of  this  man  is  of  a 
singular  nature ;  it  has  caused  him  to  per- 
vert, to  die  support  of  an  evidently  absurd 
theory,  all  the  facts,  which,  "by  close  study, 
he  has  been  enabled  to  collect  from  a  vast 
numt>er  of  authorities.  lie  appears  conver- 
sant with  every  work  oftravels,  from  Ilcarne's 
to  Humboldt's;  and  there  is  not  a  fact  to  be 
found  in  these  which  he  does  not  manage, 
with  considerable  ingenuity,  to  bring  to  the 
support  of  his  favourite  theory.  Upon  other 
subjects  he  talks  sensibly,  and  as  a  well-in- 
formed man.  In  listening  to  his  expositions 
of  his  views  of  the  concavity  of  our  globe, 
we  felt  that  interest  which  is  inevitably  awa- 
kened by  the  aberrations  of  an  unregulated 
mind,  possessed  probably  of  a  capacity  too 
great  for  rbc  narrow  sphere  in  which  it  was 
doomed  to  act :  and  which  has  consumed  it- 
self with  die  fire  which,  if  properly  applied, 
would  doubdess  have  illumined  some  ob- 
scure point  in  die  science  which  it  so  strong- 
ly affects.  In  another  point  of  view,  Captain 
Symes  has  a  claim  to  our  best  sympathies 
— for  the  gallantry  with  which  he  served  his 
country  during  the  war.' 

Iu  the  course  of  tlieir  progress,  Major 


s  party  discovered  the  remains  of  p> 
vera!  buildings,  which  clearly  proved  that,  at 
the  time  they  were  erected,  the  Indians  mutt 
have  been  more  advanced  in  civilization 
dian  t1  it- y  were  a  century  or  two  ago,  or  a  e 
at  present  At  Pigua,  many  interesting  an- 
were  discovered ;  but,  as  we  must 

ovct.  In  the  state  of  Ohio,  die  Indians 
are  rapidly  diminishing,  their  number  not 
exceeding  two  diousand.  At  Fort  Wayne, 
which  is  in  the  state  of  Indiana,  civilization 
has  degenerated  to  barbarism  : — 

'  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  of  Canadian 
origin,  all  more  or  less  imbued  with  Indian 
blood.  Not  being  previously  aware  of  the 
diversity  in  the  character  of  the  inhabitants, 
the  sudden  change  from  an  American  to  a 
French  population  lias  a  surprising,  and  to 
say  the  least,  an  unpleasant  effect ;  for  ths 
first  twenty-four  hours,  the  traveller  fancies 
himself  in  a  real  Bat>el.  The  confusion  of 
languages,  owing  to  the  diversity  of  Indian 
tribes  which  generally  collect  near  a  fort,  is 
not  removed  by  an  intercourse  with  tlieir 
half-savage  interpreters.  The  business  of  a 
town  of  this  kind  differs  so  materially  from 
that  carried  on  in  our  cities,  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  fancy  ourselves  still  within  tha 
same  territorial  limits ;  but  the  disgust  which 
we  entertain  at  die  degraded  condition  in 
which  the  white  man,  the  descendant  of  the 
European,  appears,  is  perhaps  the  strongest 
sensation  which  we  experience ;  it  afotorhs 
all  others.  To  see  a  being  in  whom,  from 
his  complexion  and  features,  we  should  ex- 
pect to  find  the  same  feelings  v.  Inch  swell  m 
the  bosom  of  every  refined  man,  throwing  otT 
his  civilized  habits  to  assume  the  garb  of  a 
savage,  has  something  which  partakes  of  the 
ridiculous  as  well  as  the  disgusting.  The 
awkward  end  constrained  appearance  of 
those  Frenchmen  who  had  exchanged  their 
usual  dress  for  the  breech-cloth  and  blanket, 
was  as  risible  as  that  of  the  Indian  who  as- 
sumed the  tight  body-coat  oflhewhite  men.  The 
feelings  which  we  experienced  while  behold- 
ing a  little  Canadian  stooping  down  to  pack 
tip  and  weigh  the  hides  which  an  Indian  bad 
brought  for  sale,  while  the  latter  stood  in  an 
erect  and  commanding  posture,  were  of  a 
mixed  and  certainly  not  of  a  favourable  na- 
ture. At  each  unusual  motion  made  by  the 
white  man,  his  dress,  which  be  had  not  pro- 
perly secured,  was  disturbed,  and,  while  en- 
gaged in  restoring  it  to  his  proper  place,  he 
was  the  but  of  the  jokes  ana  gibes  of  a  num- 
ber of  squaws  and  Indian  boys,  who  seemed 
already  to  be  aware  of  the  vast  difference 
which  exists  between  them  and  the  Canadian 
fur-dealer.   The  village  is  exclusively  sup- 


ported by  the  fur-trade,  and  will  protiawy 
continue  to  thrive  as  long  as  the  Indiau*«rc- 
main  in  any  number  in  this  vicinity.' 

During  the  late  war,  Fort  Wayne  wsj  be- 
sieged for  some  time  by  tlie  IrtBuns,  and  a 
few  men  were  killed  on  both  sides : — 

'  The  garrison  having  made  resistance,  the 
Indians  cut  a  log  into  the  form  of  a  field- 
piece,  painted  it  black,  and  placed  it  on  on* 
of  die  heights  within  gunshot  of  the  fort; 
tin  v  then  summoned  the  garrison  to  surren- 
der.     Although  aware  that  all  ie*sucx* 
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:  artillery  would  be  vain,  the  officer  in 
1  refused  to  comply  with  the  sum- 
The  Indians,  finding  their  rtac  dc 
parr  to  be  unsuccessful,  rated  tlx;  siege.' 

At  Fort  Wayne,  the  expedition  met  with 
Ktne  Indian  chiefs,  of  the  Potawatomi  tribe, 
of  whom  an  interesting  account  is  given  ;  but 
wc  should  have  been  better  pleased,  had 
more  sympathy  been  manifested  for  these 
rl,i!<}n-n  ot'  v„  forest,  or  ifthe  m<  rn  try  of  T(  - 
etimseh,  whose  only  crime,  in  the  estimation 
of  the  Americans,  is,  that  he  took  part  with 
rbe  British,  had  not  been  insulted.  Accord- 
mi.  to  the  accounts  of  previous  travellers, 
and  which  Major  Long  and  his  party  rather 
cmUxrm  than  contradict,  the  Potawatomi 
Indians  are  cannibals  :— 

'The  motives  which  impel  them  to  caruii- 
rnhsra  are  various  :  in  some  cases  it  is  pro- 
duced by  a  famine  over  the  country,  and  of 
this  we  snail  be  able  to  cite  a  number  of  well- 
attested  instances,  some  of  which  carry  with 
«hcm  very  horrible  features,  when  we  treat  of 
the  Chippewa  tril>cs,  west  of  Lake  Superior 
Another,  and  a  more  frequent  cause,  is  the 
desire  of  venting  their  rage  upon  a  defeated 
enemy,  or  a  belief  that,  by  so  doing,  they 
acquire  a  charm  that  will  make  them  irresis- 
tible. It  is  a  common  superstition  with 
than,  that  he  that  tastes  of  the  body  of  a 
bare  man  acquires  a  part  of  his  valour,  and 
that,  if  be  can  eat  of  his  heart,  which  by  them 
i*  considered  as  the  seat  of  all  courage,  the 
stare  of  bravery  which  he  derives  from  it  is 
will  greater.  It  matters  not  whether  the  foe 
be  a  white  man  or  an  Indian  ;  provided  he 
b  w  cruray,  it  ill  that  is  r.-quired.  Mr. 
Barron  has  seen  the  Potawatomis,  with  the 
hands  and  limbs  both  of  white  men  and  Che- 
rokee*, which  they  were  about  to  devour.  ' 

'  It  is  well  attested,  that  one  of  the  ofB- 
c-s  attached  to  General  Harmer's  command 
•as  taken  prisoner  by  the  Mitimis  previous- 
ly to  the  defeat  <Jf  the  whole  army,  and  tor- 
tared  by  them  in  the  most  cruel  and  unre- 
sting manner  for  three  days,  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Maumee.  The  Indians  declared 
that  he  had  behaved  with  a  remarkable  de- 
pee  of  fortitude.  Pieces  of  flesh  were  cut 
°f  from  his  body,  roasted,  and  eiten  by 
them  in  the  presence  of  the  agonized  vic- 
tim. No  exclamation  or  groan  could  be 
drawn  from  the  intrepid  prisoner,  until  a 
•quaw  thrust  a  burning  brand  into  his  pri- 
vates, when  he  was  heard  to  exclaim,  "  Oh 
my  God!"  A  young  Indian  warrior  then 
declared  that  the  prisoner,  having  proved 
himself  a  brave  man,  should  no  longer  be 
kept  tn  agony,  and  put  a  period  to  hi*  suf- 
ferings by  despatching  him  with  his  toma- 
hawk. 

'  One  of  the  best-attested  instances  is  that 
of  Captain  Wells,  who  was  killed  after  the 
capture  of  Chicago  in  1812.  This  man, 
who  bad  been  a  long  time  among  the  In- 
dians, baring  been  taken  prisoner  by  them 
»■  the  age  of  thirteen,  had  acquired  a  great 
reputation  for  courage ;  and  his  name  is  still 
as  that  of  the  bravest  white  man 
they  ever  met.  He  had  almost 
j  of  their  number,  and  had  united 
himself  to  a  descendant  of  Little  Turtle.  At 
commencement  of  hostilities  between 


Britain  and  the  United  States,  he  sided  with 
his  own  countrymen,  while  the  Indians  of 
this  vicinity  all  passed  into  the  British  ser- 
vice. When  the  fort  was  afterwards  be- 
sieged by  the  united  Indians,  Captain  Wells 
was  there,  having  arrived  just  two  days  be- 
fore with  the  orders  from  General  Hull  for 
the  evacuation  of  the  post  Wells  was  killed 
after  the  action,  hit  body  was  divided,  and 
his  heart  was  shared,  as  being  the  most  cer- 
tain spell  for  courage,  and  part  of  it  was 
sent  to  the  various  tribes  in  alliance  with 
the  Potawatomis,  while  they  themselves 
feasted  upon  the  rest.' 

Mr.  Keating  gives  a  curious  and  interest- 
ing picture  of  Indian  manners ;  but  this  is  a 
subject  on  which  we  have  inserted  so  much 
in  former  numbers,  that  we  may  be  spared 
unnecessarily  loading  our  columns  with  si- 
milar details,  beyond  a  single  extract : — 

*  They  have  professed  midwires,  who  are 
paid  for  their  attendance ;  these  are  princi- 
pally old  women.  Men  are  never  allowed 
to  assist  at  the  delivery  of  a  woman.  A  ge- 
neral opinion  has  prevailed  that  all  Indian 
women  bathed  in  cold  water  immediately 
after  parturition.  This  is,  however,  extreme- 
ly incorrect ;  the  practice  exists  among  the 
Sioua  or  Dacotas,  and  among  many  other 
nations,  but  we  very  much  question  whether 
any  nation  of  Algonquin  origin  practises  it. 
The  Potawatomi  women  are  very  careful  not 
to  expose  themselves  to  cold  after  child-birth, 
and  do  not  bathe  for  ten  days,  unless  the 
weather  be  very  warm.  The  placenta  not 
being  always  expelled  naturally,  they  have 
recourse  to  a  strong  medicinal  draught;  it 
U  stated  that,  if  it  sLould  remain  for  several 
days,  the  husband  takes  his  wife  upon  his 
shoulders,  and  carries  her  about  for  some 
time;  the  motion  is  said  to  assist  in  its  ex- 
pulsion. Mothers  always  nurse  their  chil- 
dren, and  continue  to  suckle  them  for  a 
great  length  of  time,  in  some  instances  for 
throe,  four,  or  more  years,  if  no  subsequent 
pregnancy  occur ;  in  one  case  a  mother  was 
observed  suckling  a  child  twelve  years  of 
age.  When  the  mother's  milk  fails,  the 
child  is  fed  with  an  extract  of  sweet  maize  in 
boiling  water,  and  medicines  are  adminis- 
tered to  renew  secretion.  Metea  had  never 
heard  of  a  total  fr.ilure  of  a  woman's  milk 
while  nursing  her  child:  during  a  tempo- 
rary interruption  of  it,  they  sometimes  com- 
mit Children  to  Ac  care  of  a  friend.' 

Mr.  Keating  refutes  the  assertion  of  Mr. 
Schoolcraft,  as  to  the  fertility  of  the  country 
about  Fort  Dearborn  (Chicago),  in  the  Illi- 
nois, and  says  as  a  proof  of  its  sterility, 
1  with  the  most  active  vigilance  on  the  part 
of  the  officers,  it  was  impossible  for  the  gar- 
rison, consisting  of  from  seventy  to  ninety 
men,  to  subsist  upon  the  grain  raised  in  the 
country,  although  much  of  their  time  was 
devoted  to  agricultural  pursuits.' 

(Tu  be  continued  J 

parky's  last  days  of  i.oan  nvaoai. 
(Concluded  from  p.  991.) 
The  more  we  read  of  the  last  days  of  that 
highly-gifted   individual,  Lord   Byron,  of 
whom  the  country  and  the  age  may  justly  be 
proud,  the  more  are  we  convinced  that,  with 


better  medical  aid  and  more  judicious  col- 
leagues in  the  sacred  cause  of  liberating 
Greece,  he  might  have  been  saved.  Mr. 
Parry  clearly  shows  us  that  his  lordship  suf- 
fered from  extreme  debility,  brought  on  by 
his  anxiety  and  the  disappointment  of  his 
hopes  in  respect  to  Greece ;  and  it  is  beyond  all 
doubt  that  his  medical  attendants  had  no  sus- 
picion of  the  true  nature  of  his  disease,  until 
it  was  too  late.  This  is  the  most  painful 
circumstance  connected  with  his  lamented 
death,  an  event  which  occurred  on  the  19th  of 
April,  and  appears  to  have  been  foreseen  for 
some  days  by  his  lordship  and  Mr.  Parry, 
though  the  medical  attendants  denied  that  his 
disease  was  dangerous.  On  the  15th  of 
April,  Mr.  Parry  sat  with  his  lordship  from 
seven  till  ten  o'clock,  and  conversed  with  him 
on  a  variety  of  subjects : — 

'  lie  spoke  of  his  intentions  as  to  Greece, 
his  plans  for  the  campaign,  and  what  he 
should  ultimately  do  for  that  country.  He 
spoke  to  me  about  my  own  adventures.  He 
spoke  of  death  also  with  great  composure, 
and,  though  he  did  not  believe  his  end  was  so 
very  near,  there  was  something  about  him  so 
senous  and  so  firm,  so  resigned  and  compos- 
ed, so  different  from  anything  I  had  ever  be- 
fore seen  in  him,  that  my  mind  misgave  me, 
and  at  times  foreboded  his  speedy  dissolu- 
tion. 

•  ■  Parry,"  he  said,  when  first  I  went  to 
him,  "  I  have  much  wished  to  see  you  to- 
day. I  have  had  most  strange  feelings,  but 
my  head  is  now  better ;  I  have  no  gloomy 
thoughts,  and  no  idea  but  that  I  shall  reco- 
ver. I  am  perfectly  collected,  I  am  sure  I 
am  in  my  senses,  but  a  melancholy  will  creep 
over  me  at  times.*'  The  mention  of  the  sub- 
ject brought  the  melancholy  topics  back,  and 
a  few  exclamations  showed  what  occupied 
Lord  Byron's  mind  when  he  was  left  in  si- 
lence and  solitude.  "  My  wife  I  my  Ada  1 
my  country  !  the  situation  of  this  place,  my 
removal  impossible,  and  perhaps  death,  all 
combine  to  make  me  sad.  Since  I  have  been 
ill,  I  have  given  to  all  my  plans  much  serious 
consideration.  You  shall  go  on  at  your  lei- 
sure preparing  for  building  the  schooner,  and, 
when  other  things  are  done,  we  will  put  the 
last  hand  to  this  work,  by  a  visit  to  America. 
To  reflect  on  this  has  been  a  pleasure  to  me, 
and  has  turned  my  mind  from  ungrateful 
thoughts.  When  I  left  Italy,  I  had  time  on 
board  the  brig  to  give  full  scope  to  memory 
and  reflection.  It  was  then  I  came  to  thnt 
resolution  I  have  already  informed  you  of. 
I  am  consinctd  of  the  happiness  of  domestic 
life.  No  man  on  earth  respects  a  virtuous 
woman  more  than  I  do,  ami  the  prospect  of 
retirement  in  England  with  my  wife  and 
Ada  gives  me  an  idea  of  happiness  I  have 
never  experienced  before.  Retirement  will 
be  everything  to  me,  for  heretofore  my  life 
has  been  like  the  ocean  in  a  storm." 

'  Then  adverting  to  his  more  immediate 
attendants,  he  said  :  "  I  have  closely  observ- 
ed to-day  the  conduct  of  all  around  me 
Tita  is  an  admirable  fellow  ;  he  has  not  been 
out  of  the  house  for  several  days.  Bruno  is 
an  excellent  young  man  and  very  skilful,  but 
I  am  afraid  he  is  too  much  agitated.  I  wish 
you  to  be  as  much  about  me  a«  possible  :  you 
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may  prevwil  me  being  jaded  to  death,  and, 
when  1  recover,  I  assure  you  I  shall  adopt  a 
different  mcxlc  of  liviug.  They  must  !mc 
misinformed  you  when  they  told  ynu  I  was 
asleep :  I  have  not  slept,  and  I  can't  imagine 
vliy  they  should  tell  you  I  was  asleep. 

'  "  You  have  no  conception  of  the  unac- 
countable thoughts  which  cuinc  into  my  mind 
when  the  fever  attacks  me.  I  fancy  iu  vtulf  a 
Jew,  a  Mahomedau,  and  a  Christian  of  e;*ery 
profession  of  fajtli.  Eternity  and  space  are 
before  me  ;  but  on  tins  subject,  thank  God, 
I  am  happy  and  at  ease.  The  thought  of 
living  eternally,  of  again  rev  i\  inp,  is  u  great 
pleasure.  Christianity  is  the  purest  and 
moil  liberal  religion  in  the  world,  hut  the  nu- 
merous teachers  who  am  continually  worry- 
ing mankind  with  the.r  denunciations  and 
their  doctrines  are  the  greatest  enemies  of  re- 
ligion. 1  have  read  with  inorq  attention  limn 
Iiatf  of  them  the  Hook  of  Christianity,  and  I 
admire  the  liberal  and  truly  charitable  prin- 
ciples which  Clirisl  has  hud  down.  There 
are  questions  connected  with  this  subject 
which  none  hut  Almighty  God  can  solve. 
Time  and  space,  who  can  conceive — none 
but  God — on  him  I  rely."' 

The  next  day,  and  on  the  17th,  Lord  By- 
ron was  alarmingly  ill,  and  almost  constantly 
delirious ;  and  hence,  as  Mr.  l'arry  says,  it  is 
improper  to  give  the  incoherent  observation* 
he  made,  its  his  death-tad  opinion*.  On  the 
18th,  Mr.  Tarry  again  saw  him,  and  thus  re- 
lates his  interv  iew : — 

•When  he  took  my  hand.  I  found  his 
bauds  were  deadly  cold.  With  the  assist- 
ance of  Tita,  I  endeavoured  gently  to  create 
a  hide  warmth  in  them  ;  and  1  also  loosened 
the  bandage  which  was  tied  round  his  head. 
Till  this  was  done  he  seemed  in  great  pain, 
clenched  his  bands  at  times,  gnashed  his 
teeth,  and  uttered  the  Italian  exclamation  of 
Ah  Chrati!  lie  bore  the  loosening  of  the 
band  passively ;  and,  after  it  was  loosened, 
he  shed  tears  I  encouraged  liirn  to  weep, 
and  said,  "  My  lord,  I  thank  God,  I  hope 
you  will  iw>w  be  better;  shed  as  many  tears 
a;  you  can,  you  will  sleep  and  find  ease." 
He  replied  faintly,  *'  Yes.  the  pain  is  pone.  1 
s'ull  sleep  now,"  and  be  again  took  my  hand, 
uttered  a  faint  good  nijl't,  and  sauk  into  a 
slumber;  my  heart  ached,  but  I  thought  then 
his  suffering  were  over,  and  that  he  would 
wake  no  more. 

'  Ue  rlid  wake  again,  however,  and  I  went 
to  imn  ;  Myron  knew  me,  though  scarcely. 
He  had  then  less  of  alienation  about  him 
than  i  had  seen  for  some  time  before  ;  there 
w:is  the  calmness  of  resignation,  but  there 
v.;n  also  the  stupor  of  death.  He  tried  to 
utter  his  wishes,  but  he  was  incapable  ;  he 
siid  something  about  rewarding  his  Italian 
servant,  and  tillered  several  incoherent  words. 
There  was  Either  tio  meaning  in  what  lie  said, 
or  it  was  such  a  meaning  as  we  should  not 
expect  at  that  moment  His  eyes  continued 
open  only  a  short  time,  and  then,  ataut  six 
o  clock  in  the  evening  of  the  10th,  he  sank 
into  a  summer,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  a  stu- 
por, and  woke  ami  knew  no  more. 

*  He  continued  in  a  state  of  complete  in- 
»<  usiljjlilv  for  twenty -four  hours;  giving  no 
other  si^u*.  of  hie,  but  that  rattling  tu  his 


throat,  which  indicated  the  approach  qf  death. 
On  Monday,  April  19th,  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  even  this  faint  indication  of  exist- 
ence liad  ceased — lxtrd  Byron  was  dead. 

'  At  the  very  time  Lord  Liyron  died,  there 
was  one  of  the  mint  awful  thunder-storms  I 
ever  witnessed.  The  lightning  was  terrific. 
The  Greeks,  who  are  very  superstitious,  and 
generally  believe  that  such  an  event  occurs 
whenever  a  much  superior,  or,  as  they  say,  a 
supreme  man  dies,  immediately  exclaimed, 
•'  The  great  man  is  gone  1"  On  the  present 
occasion,  it  wits  too  true ;  and  the  storm  was 
so  violent,  as  to  strengthen  their  superstitious 
belief.  Their  friend  and  benefactor  was  in- 
deed dead.' 

Whatever  spleen  Byron  may  have  some- 
times manifested  in  regard  to  England,  we 
feel  convinced  that  he  might  truly  have 
adopted  the  words  of  another  poet, — •  Eng- 
land, with  all  thy  faults,  I  love  thee  still ;' 
indeed,  a  stronger  proof  of  his  affection  for 
his  native  land  cannot  be  adduced  than  by 
his  own  ex|  rcssed  wish  to  Mr  Barry,  to  be 
buried  in  England  :  be  was,  we  are  persuad- 
ed, what  Mr.  Barry  observes,  in  his  heart  an 
Englishman,  and  warmly  and  deeply  attach- 
ed to  his  country.  Mr.  Barry  is  a  straight- 
forward, blunt,  and  John-  Bullish  sort  of  a  gen- 
tleman us  we  ever  met  with,  and  Byron,  per- 
ceiving litis,  sometimes  teazed  him.  .On  one 
occasion,  Mr.  Barry  contended  that  none  but 
Englishmen  ever  shed  a  tear  at  witnessing 
distress  or  hearing  a  pathetic  tale.  Byron 
said  he  was  an  Englishman,  and  yet  quite 
unaccustomed  to  shed  tears  on  such  occa- 
sions,—an  assertion  which  Mr.  B.  doubted, 
and,  as  will  be  seen,  justly  :— 

'  On  one  occasion,  he  had  saved  twenty- 
four  Turkish  wome/i  and  children  from  sla- 
very and  all  its  accompanying  horrors.  I 
was  summoned  to  attend  him  and  receive  his 
orders,  that  everything  should  he  done  which 
rniijht  contribute  to  their  comfort.  Ho  was 
seated  on  a  cushion  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
room,  the  women  and  children  were  standing 
before  him,  with  their  eyes  fixed  steadily  on 
him,  and  on  his  right  hand  was  his  inter- 
preter, who  was  extracting  from  the  women  a 
narrative  of  their  sufferings.  One  of  them, 
apparently  al>out  thirty  years  of  age,  possess- 
ing great  vivacity,  and  whose  manners  and 
dress,  though  she  was  then  dirty  and  disfi- 
gured, indicated  that  she  was  superior  in  rank 
and  condition  to  her  companions,  was  spokes- 
women for  the  whole.  I  admired  the  good 
order  the  others  preserved,  never  interfering 
with  the  explanation  or  interrupting  the  sin- 
gle s|tcaker.  I  also  admired  the  rapid  man- 
ner in  which  the  interpreter  explained  every- 
thing tlicy  siid,  so  as  to  make  it  almost  appear 
that  there  was  but  one  speaker. 

'  After  a  short  time,  it  was  evident  that 
what  Lord  Byron  was  hearing  affeeled  his 
foelings:  his  countenance  changed,  his  colour 
went  and  came,  and  1  thought  he  was  ready 
to  weep.  But  he  had  on  all  occasions  a 
ready  and  peculiar  knack  in  turning  conver- 
sation from  any  disagreeable  or  unpleasant 
subject;  and  he  had  recourse  to  this  expe- 
dient He  rose  up  suddenly,  and,  turning 
round  on  bis  heel,  as  was  hi*  'wont,  he  said 
sonie.huig  quickly  to  hi*  interpreter,  who  im- 


mediately repeated  it  to  the  women.  All 
eyes  were  instantly  fixed  on  me,  and  one  of 
the  party,  a  young  and  beautiful  woman, 
spoke  very  warmly.  Lord  Byron  scented 
satisfied,  and  said  they  might  retire.  The 
women  all  slipped  off  their  shoes  in  an  in- 
stant* and  going  up  to  his  lordship,  each  in 
succession,  accompanied  by  their  children, 
kissed  his  band  fervently,  invoked,  in  the 
Turkish  manner,  a  blessing  both  on  his  head 
and  heart,  aud  then  quitted  the  room.  This  was 
too  much  for  Lord  Byron,  and  he  turned  his 
face  away  to  conceal  his  emotion.  W  hen  he 
had  recovered  a  little,  I  reminded  him  of  oi  r 
conversation,  and  I  told  him  1  had  caught  him 
at  last.  Addressing  me  in  the  sort  of  sea 
slang  I  sometimes  talked  to  him,  and  which 
be  liked  to  rei>eat,  he  replied, — "  You  are 
right,  old  boy ;  you  hare  got  me  in  the  bmt 
— I  am  an  Englishman." ' 

Byron  appears  to  liave  known  the  Greeks 
better  than  most  travellers  who  bate  wnm» 
ou  the  subject,  and  did  not  entertain  the  vi- 
sionary ideas  many  have  professed  as  to  their 
liberation;  be  saw  the  dissensions  of  tbe 
Greeks,  and  acknowledged  that  they  were  lit- 
tle better  than  the  Turks.  He  expressed  ha 
determination  to  devote  his  income  and  his 
personal  exertions  to  Greece;  and,  when  the 
was  safe  from  her  external  enemies,  be  in- 
tended to  goto  the  United  States,  and  induce 
that  republic  to  recognise  its  independence, 
under  a  federal  government,  which  he  thought 
best  suited  to  the  country. 

We  are  now  approaching  a  somewhat 
delicate  point  to  touch  upon,  as  Moll 
Flagon  says,— it  is  the  ninth  chanter  of^ 
Mr.  Barry's  book,  in  which  he  attacks  the 
Greek  Committee  with  great  severity,  but  in 
language  by  no  means  elegant  or  even 
strictly  grammatical.  We  do  not,  however, 
name  this  as  a  fault.  Our  author  is  a  plain 
English  sailor,  more  accustomed  to  the  sword 
than  the  pen  ;  and  we  consider  the  very  slo- 
venliness of  style  of  bis  work  anevideocoof  its 
genuineness  According  to  Mr.  Barry,  Lord 
Byron  comp'ains  of  Mr  Blaquiere's  want  of 
politeness ;  Mr.  B.  ought  to  be  satisfied  that 
he  is  not  suffering  under  a  more  grievous  ac- 
cusation. Alluding  to  the  Greek  Committee, 
he  says, — 

'  I  am  a  plain  man,  and  cannot  ooinpre- 
hend  the  use  of  printing-presses  to  a  people 
who  do  not  read.  Here  the  committee  have 
sent  supplies  of  maps,  I  suppose,  that  I  may 
teach  the  young  mountaineers  geography. 
Here  are  bugle-horns,  without  bugle-men, 
and  it  is  a  chance  if  we  can  find  any  body  in 
Greece  to  blow  them.  Books  are  sent  to  a 
people  who  want  guns ;  they  ask  for  a  sword, 
and  the  committee  give  them  the  lever  of  a 
printing-press.  Heaven  I  one  would  think 
the  committee  meant  to  inculcate  paliem* 
and  submission,  and  to  condemn  resistance- 
Some  materials  for  constructing  fortifications 
they  have  sent,  but  they  have  chosen  their 
peoplo  so  ill,  that  the  work  is  deserted,  and 
not  one  para  have  they  ! 
labourers. 

« Their  secretary,  Mr. 
posed.  I  IWieve,  to  claim  the  privileges  of  an 
acquaintance  with  me.    He  wrote  me  a  Ions 
letter,  about  the  classic  land  of  freedom,  the 
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hirth -place  of  the  arts,  the  cradle  of  genius,  I 
t&e  habitation  of  the  gods,  the  heaven  of 
p*t±,  and  a  great  many  such  fine  things.  1 1 
**»  obliged  to  answer  him,  and  I  scrawled 
waie  nonsense  in  reply  to  his  uonsense ;  but 
I  fancy  I  shall  pet 
When  I  came  to  the 
part  of  my  letter,  I  wrote,  "  so  mubh  for 
Kireey.  now  for  busineM."  I  have  not  since 
heard  m  the  same  strain  from  Mr.  Bo vr ring 

'  Here,  too,  is  the  cti  -f  agent  of  the  com- 
rcuuee.  Colonel  Stanhope,  organizing  the 
"bole  country.  He  leaves  nodung  untouch- 
ed, from  the  general  government  to  the 
schools  for  children.  He  has  a  plan  for  or- 
panuwg  the  military  force,  for  establishing 
pasts,  for  regulating  the  administration  of 
justice,  for  making  Mr.  Bentham  die  apostle 
of  the  Greeks,  and  for  whipping  little  boys, 
in  the  newest  and  most  approved  mode.  He 
■  for  doing  ail  this,  without  a  reference  to 
any  body,  or  any  thing ;  complains  bitterly 
of  a  want  of  practical  statesmen  in  Greece, 
*nd  would  be  glad,  I  believe,  to  import  a 
large  supply  of  Mr.  Bentham 's  books  and 
scholars.  Mavrocordato  he  openly  beards, 
m  if  the  prince  knew  nothing  of  Greece,  and 
*»  quite  incapable  of  forming  a  correct  opi- 
nion of  its  interests.  At  the  same  time,  he 
h»  no  funds  to  carry  all  his  projects  into  ex- 
ecution. He  is  a  mere  schemer  and  talker, 
more  of  a  saint  than  a  soldier ;  and,  with  a 
TOitdeal  of  pretended  plainness,  a  mere  po- 
litician, and  no  patriot. 

'  His  printer  and  publisher,  Dr.  Meyler,  is 
»  German  adventurer,  who  is  quite  in  a  rage 
•».">  tJip  Quakers,  for  sending  medicines  to 
Greece.  He  knows  nothing  of  either  the 
Grwk  or  die  English  language ;  and,  if  he 
«M,  who  would  buy  his  paper?  The  Greeks 
hare  no  money,  and  will  not  read 
pert  for  ages  to  come.   There  is  no 

of  the  v 
i  of  receiving  any  news  ;  and 
of  sending  it,  when  got.  Stan- 
at  the  wrong  end,  and  from  ob- 
strviag  that,  in  our  wealthy  and  civilized 
country,  rapid  communication  is  one  means 
•■'f  improvement,  he  wants  to  establish  jnists 
— mad-carts,  1  believe,  is  his  object,  among 
a  people  who  have  no  food.  Comraunica- 
Uun,  though  a  cause  of  increased  wealth  and 
1  civilisation,  is  the  result  of  a  cer- 
» of  both  ;  and  he  would  have  it 
■  means.    He  is  like  all  political 

Wioo'  ktiummi  theTS  ifdiey  onl'y 
hjsst  the  colours  of  freedom,  they  will  imme- 
d.tutely  transform  a  crazy  water-logged  bark 
Kitn  a  proud  man-of-war.' 

Of  Colonel  Gordon,  however,  Lord  Byron 
»peaks  very  differently ;  he  says  the  Greek 
lusiness  would  form  matter  for  a  hundred  can- 
tos of  Don  Juan,  and  declared  that  Jeremy 
Bentham  and  Colonel  Stanhope  should  ha 
two  of  his  heroes.  Byron  entertained  a  good 
opinion  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  as  the  firm 
frwd  of  liberty.  *  You'll  never  find  him/ 
^  Byron, '  or  such  a  man  as  he  is,  stepping 
into  the  office  of  chairman,  auditor,  or  cashier, 
JT  means  of  petty  contributions.  He  does 
J*pwvide  for  his  family  and  dependents  by 


attacks  on  the  public  purse  by  the  clonk  of 
patriotism.' 

Mr.  Parry  was  invited  to  an  audience  with 
Jeremy  Bentham,  an  honour  for  which  it  np- 
pears  Mr.  Hownng  sighed  two  years  ;  al- 
though, we  think,  a  man  possessing  the  ta- 
lents of  the  latter  gentleman,  might,  without 
any  charge  of  presumption,  have  called  and 
seen  the  old  proser  any  day,  without  an  in- 
troduction. '  Who  the  devil  is  Mr.  Beu- 
tham,'  said  Mr.  Parry,  when  told  of  the  ho- 
nour Jeremy  intended  him,  for  he  was  quite 
unacquainted  even  with  the  name  of  die  con- 
stitution-monger. This  old  gentleman,  who 
runs  in  the  street  like  the  porter  of  an  even- 
ing newspaper,  breakfasts  at  three  o'clock, 
and  dines  at  half-past  ten,  which  is  sufficient 
evidence  to  us,  that  he  is  either  cracked  or  a 
silly  old  man.  Mr.  Parry 
juare 

by  Mr.  Bowring.  and,  as"  the 
hour  was  not  fixed,  was  at  Mr.  Bentham's 
by  eight  o'clock,  that  is  to  say,  just  se- 
ven hours  before  that  at  which  Mr.  B  takes 
his  first  meal,  so  that  our  author  was  obliged 
to  breakfast  with  the  clerks.    Mr  Bentliam 


the  old  house  was  a  mere  ghost- house ;  ! 
dreamed  of  ghosts,  and  thought  of  them 
waking.  It  was  an  existence  I  could  not 
support."  ' 

Mr.  Parry  is  very  anxious  to  defend  the 
character  of  Lord  Uyron  from  the  attacks  of 
Stanhope,  which  we  think  quite  un- 
y:   the  la 


pher's  meal  liours,  so,  laying 
provisions.  I  went  at  his  dini 
past  ten  o'clock,  and  supped 


in  a  stock  of 
half- 


him.' 


Returning  to  Lord  Byron,  we  find  Mr. 
I  Parry  relating  many  interesting  con  versa - 
I  lions  he  had  with  his  lordship,  on  a  va- 
!  riety  of  subjects  ;  for  these  we  shall  refer  our 
readers  to  the  work  itself,  only  quoting  some 
observations  on  his  domestic  affairs.  One 
day  Lord  Uyron  said, — 

'  "  What  do  they  say  of  my  family  affairs 


drivelierin  Greece;  the  Lm. ..v. 
since  rest  friend.  The  one  gave  his  whole  for- 
tune nnd  his  time  without  calculation ;  the 
odier  kept  a  record  of  every  shilling  he  laid 
out,  in  order  to  exhibit  a  bill  of  bis  expenses 
to  the  world,  trivial  as  they  were.  Byron 
was  the  friend  of  Greece;  Colonel  Stan- 
hope wished  to  be  a  dictator  there,  and  even 
had  the  impertinence  to  nominate  the  mem- 
bers of  the  government.  Colonel  Stanhope 
also  attacked  Mr.  Parry,  who,  however,  de- 
fends himself  stoutly,  and  brings  odier  accu- 
sations than  those  of  incompetence  and  a  per- 
version of  facts  against  die  would-be  regene- 
rator of  Greece.  The  charge  of  mismanage- 
ment against  the  Greek  Committee  in  London, 
we  leave  that  body  to  settle.  Mr.  Parry 
seems  a  blunt  and  honourable  man,  and,  as 
then  led  Mr.  Parry  a  sort  of  .steeple-chace  men  should  be  what  they  seem,  we  arc  in- 
through  the  streets  of  London,  and  afterwards  dined  to  place  much  reliance  on  his  state- 
asked  him  to  dinner;  4  but,'  says  Mr.  P.,  '  I  ments, how ever  much  they  may  be  at  variance 
was  not  to  be  again  taken  in  by  the  philoso-  j  with  those  of  preceding  writers  on  the  same 

subject.  TV  earnest  friendship  he  manifests 
towards  Lord  Byron,  in  vindicating  his  me- 
mory, is  honourable  to  him,  and  was  due  to 
the  character  of  his  lordship ;  his  account  of 
the  last  few  months  of  the  noble  lord's  life  is 
a  melancholy  but  deeply  interesting  narrative; 
the  style  is  plain  and  inartificial,  but  there 
arc  a  few  errors  of  the  press  which  should  not 
have  been  suffered ;  these,  however,  are 
trifles  compared  to  die  sterling  value  of  the 
work,  which  is  embellished  wiUi  four  co- 
loured engravings, — of  I>ord  Byron  and  his 
favourite  dog,  1  jon,— his  lordship  s  house  at 
Missolonghi,— l,ord  Bvron  on  his  death- 
bed,—and  his  lordship  attended  by  lusSuliote 
guards.  ^  

Potms,  liy  Jonx  Wilson.  In  two  volumes. 
A  New  Edition.  !2mo.  pp.  767.  Edin- 
burgh, 1825.  Blackwood. 
1'tw  iiersous,  on  seeing  so  mode*!  a  title- 
page,  would  suspect  the  author  to  Ik-  a  pout 
of  considerable  eminence,  and  holding  an  of- 
fice so  important  as  that  of  professor  ol  Moral 
Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  ; 
yet  such  is  really  the  case.  Less  distinguish- 
ed men  would  have  accompanied  their  names 
with  a  long  string  of  letters  in  small  capital.', 
to  assume  ,ui  importance  their  talents  never 
could  give  diem  ;  but  real  merit  is  generally 
modest.  Such  of  our  readers  as  have  kept 
togedier  with  us  in  our  chivalry  during  our 
six  years'  labours,  will  know  that  we  rarely 
notice  second  editions  ;  and  all  of  diem  must 
be  aware  that  the  critical  world  and  public 
opinion  have  long  ago  decided  on  Mr.  Wil- 
son's talents,  and  placed  him  in  a  high 
rank  among  the  living  poets  of  the  day. 
The  Isle  of 'Palms,  published  about  a  dozen 
years  ago,  gained  him  this  reputation,  which 
his  City  of  the  Plague,  appearing  some  four 
or  five  years  after,  continued.    Both  the-o 


in  England,  Parry?  My  story,  I  suppose, 
like  other  minor  events,  interested  the  people 
for  a  day,  and  was  then  forgotten  V  I  re- 


plied, no ;  1  thought,  owing  to  the  very  great 
interest  the  public  took  in  him,  it  was  still  re- 
membered and  talked  about.  I  mentioned 
that  it  was  generally  supposed  a  difference  of 
religious  sentiments  between  him  and  !  <\ 
Byron  had  caused  the  public  breach.  "  No, 
Parry,"  was  the  reply  ;  "  Lady  Byron  has  a 
liberal  mind,  particularly  as  to  religious  opi- 
nions; and  I  wish,  when  I  married  her,  that 
I  had  possessed  die  same  command  over 
myself  that  I  now  do.  Had  I  possessed  a 
little  more  wisdom,  and  more  forbearance, 

•  we  might  have  been  happy.    I  wished,  when 

|  I  was  first  married,  to  have  remained  in  the 
country,  particularly  till  my  pecuniary  em- 

l  barrassuicnts  were  over.  I  knew  the  society 
of  Loudon ;  I  knew  the  characters  of  many 
of  those  who  are  called  la  lies,  with  whom 
Lady  Byron  would  necessarily  have  to  asso- 
ciate, and  1  dreaded  her  contact  with  them  ; 
but  I  have  too  much  of  my  mother  about  me 
to  be  dictated  to ;  1  like  freedom  from  con- 
straint; I  hate  artificial  regulations;  my  con- 
duct has  always  been  dictated  by  my  own 
feelings,  and  Lady  Byron  was  quite  the 
creature  of  rules.     She  was  not  permitted 

I  either  to  ride,  or  run,  or  walk,  but  as  the 
physician  prescribed.    She  was  not  suffered 

1  to  go  out  when  I  wished  to  go;  anc 

f 


appear  in  the  new  wliliou 
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Wilson's  works,  together  with  hi*  miscella- 
neous poems,  and  many  which  did  not  ap- 
pear in  the  former  editions.  From  these  wc 
shall  make  our  extracts,  for  we  cannot  sup- 
pose our  readers  to  be  unacquainted  with  the 
former  productions  of  the  author.  To  great 
felicity  in  the  choice  of  subject,  Mr.  Wilson 
adds  a  vigorous  description  and  an  easy  ver- 
sification. Willi  these  remarks,  we  shall 
quote  two  of  his  poems,  The  Widow,  and 
Lines  written  in  a  Highland  Glen  :~ 

'the  widow. 

*  The  courtly  hall  Is  gleaming  bright 
With  furiiion's  graceful  throng — 
All  hearts  ore  chain'd  in  still  delight, 
For  like  the  heaven -borne  voice  of  nijjut 
Breathe*  Handel's  sacred  song. 
Not  on  my  spirit  melts  in  vain 
The  deep— Uie  wild — the  mournful  strain 
That  nils  tin'  eebuinir  ball 
(Though  many  a  callous  soul  be  there) 
With  sighs  and  sobs  aud  cherished 
• — While  on  a  face,  as  seraphs  fair, 
Mine  eyes  in  sadness  fall. 

'  Not  those  the  twin  that  smiling  flow 
As  fancied  sorrow  bleeds, 
Like  dew  upon  the  lose's  glow  \ 
—That  lady  'mid  the  gUtt'iing 
Is  cloth 'd  in  widow's  weeds. 
She  sits  in  reverie  piofotuid, 
And  drinks  and  lives  upon  the  sound. 
As  if  she  ne'er  would  wake  ! 
Her  clos'd  eyes  cannot  hold  the  tears 
Tlmt  tell  what  dreams  her  soul  have 
In  memory  they  of  other  years 
For  a  dead  husband's 


<  Me  thinks  ber  inmost  son!  lies  spread 
Before  my  tearful  sight — 
A  garden  whose  best  flowers  are  dead, 
A  sky  still  fair,  though  darkened 
With  hues  of  lingering  light, 
1  see  the  varying  feelings  chase 
Each  other  o'er  ber  pallid  f*ee. 
From  shade  to  dicptsi  gluom. 
She  thinks  on  living  object*  dear, 
And  pleasure  lends  a  choerful  grace ; 
But,  oh  !  lhal  look  so  dim  and  drear, 
'  r  heart  is  in  the  t 


<  Rivalling  the  tender  crescent  i 
Tne  star  of  eveaiug  shines — 
A  warm,  still  balmy  night  of  June, 
Low  murmuring  with  a  fitful  tune 
From  yonder  grove  of  pines. 
In  the  silence  of  that  statry  sky. 
Exchanging  vows  of  constancy, 
Two  happy  lovers  stray. 
— To  ber  how  sad  and  strange !  to  know, 
In  darkauai  while  the  phantoms  fade, 
That  one  a  widow'd  wretch  Is  now, 
The  other  in  the  clay. 

•A  wilder  gleam  disturbs  her  eye. 
Ob !  bush  thedeep'aing  strain  ' 
And  most  the  youthful  warrior  die  ? 
A  gorgeous  funeral  passes  by, 
The  dead-march  stuns  her  brain. 
The  singing  voice  she  hears  uo  more, 
Across  his  grave  the  thunders  roar ! 
How  weeps  yon  gallant  band 
OVr  him  their  valour  could  not  save! 
For  the  bayonet  is  red  with  gore, 
Aud  he,  the  beautiful  and  brave, 
Now  sleeps  in  Egypt's  sand. 


«  But  fur  away  in  cloud  and 
The  ghastly  virion  swims. 
— Lnio  tu at  dying  cadence  list ' 


She  thinks  the  voice*  of  the  bWd 
Now  chant  their  evening  hymns. 
O  fnr  a  dove's  unwearied  wing. 
Thai  she  might  fly  where  angels  riog 
Around  the  judgment-sea'. ; 
That  spirit  pure  to  kiss  again, 
And  smile  at  earthly  sorrowing ! 
Wash'd  free  from  ei'ry  mortal  stain, 
At  Jesus'  blessed  feet. 

'  Flow  longs  her  spitit  to  recall 
That  prayer  so  vain  and  wild! 
For,  idly,  wandering  round  the  hall, 
Her  eyes  are  itartled  as  they  full 
On  her  own  beauteous  child. 
Gazing  on  one  so  good  and  fair, 
Leu  mournful  breathes  that  holy  air, 
And  almost  melts  to  mirth : 
I'ltMa'd  will  she  sojourn  here  awhile. 
And  see,  beneath  her  pious  care, 
In  heaven's  most  gracious  sunshine  smile 
Tue  sweetest  flower  on  earth. 

'  The  soug  dies  'mid  the  silent  strings, 
And  the  ball  is  now  alive 
With  a  thousand  guy  aud  fluticriiiK  things  \ 
—The  noise  to  her  a  comfort  bringa, 
Her  heart  and  soul  revive. 
With  solemn  pace  and  loving  pride 
She  walks  by  her  fair  daughter's  side, 
Who  views  with  young  delight 
The  gaudy  sparkling  revelry,— 
Unconscious  that  from  far  and  wide 
On  her  is  rurn'd  each  charmed  eye— 
— The  beauty  of  the  night  ■ 

« A  spirit  she !  and  Joy  her  name  ! 
She  walks  upnn  the  air ; 
draee  swim*  throughout  her  fragile  frame, 
And  glistens  like  a  lambent  flame 
Amid  her  golden  hair. 
Her  eyes  are  of  the  heavenly  blue, 
A  cloudleM  twiiight  bathed  in  dew  ; 
The  bluibes  on  her  cheek. 
Like  tlus  roses  of  the  venial  year 
Thai  lend  the  virgin  snow  their  hue— 
— And  ob  !  what  pure  delight  to 
The  gentle  vision  speak  ! 

<  Yet  dearer  than  that  ro 
To  me  yon  cheek  so  wan  ; 
Lovely  1  thought  it  long 
But  lovelier  far  now  blanch 'd 
Like  the  breast-down  of  the  swan- 
Then  worship  ye  the  sweet — the  young- 
Hang  on  the  witchcraft  of  ber  tongue, 
Wild-murmuring,  like  the  lute. 
On  thee,  O  lady !  let  me  gaze, 
Thy  soul  Is  now  a  lyre  unstrung ; 
But  I  hear  the  voice  of  other  days, 


'  The  heavens  appear 

Here  clouds  with  so 
Or 'mid  the  silence  lie! 


to  love  thii  vale ; 


Unmeet  I 
Monti 

Thy  smiles  ol  languid  happiness, 
That,  like  the  gleams  of  even, 
OVr  thy  calm  cheek  serenely  play. 
—Thus  at  the  silent  hour  wa  I 
Unmindful  of  the  joyous  day, 
The  still  sad  face  or  Heaven.' 

'  LINES  WRITTEN  III  A*  ■lOKLAKD  GLEN. 

•To  whom  belongs  this  valley  fair, 
That  sleeps  beneath  the  filmy  air, 

Even  like  a  living  thing  f 
Silent,— as  infant  at  the  breast, — 
Save  a  still  sound  that  speaks  of  rest, 

;! 


d  evening's  hour  of  dewy  mirth 
Secuu  bound  unto  the  sky. 

'  O  !  that  this  lovely  vale  were  mine ! 
Then,  from  glad  youth  to  cairn  decline, 

My  years  would  gentry  glide ; 
Hope  would  rejoice  in  endless  dreams* 
And  memory's  ufi-retmning  gicams 

By  peace  be  sunc tilled. 

•  There  would  unto  my  soul  be  given. 
From  presence  of  that  gracious  heaven, 

A  piety  sublime ; 
Aud  thoughts  would  come  of  mystic  mood, 
To  make  iu  this  deep  solitude 

Eternity  of  time ! 

'  Aud  did  I  ask  to  whom  belonged 
This  vale  >— I  feci  that  I  have 
Nature's  most  gracious  soul ! 
She  spreads  her  glories  o'er  the  earth, 
And  all  ber  children  from  their  birth 
Are  joint-heirs  of  the  whole ! 

'Yea!  long  as  nature's  humblest  child 
Hath  kept  her  temple  undented 

By  sinfursacriftce, 
Earth's  fairest  scenes  arc  an  1 
He  is  a  monarch,  and  his  I 

la  built  amid  the  skies!' 


Practical  Chemical  Mineralogy  ;  or,  Qamuu 
and  Eat]/  Methodt,  illustrated  by  Experi- 
ment, for  readily  ascertaining  the  l*atnrt 
and  Value  of  the  different  Metdltc  Ore* 
and  other  Mineral  iktLtteatcet,  at  camprt- 
hended  in  their  Auay,  Atudysu,  Redaction, 
4c    By  Frederick  Jotcr,  Operative 
Chemist,  &c.    12mo.  pp.  876.  London, 
1825.    Knight  and  Lncey.  . 
Ar  no  period  in  die  history  of  the  protrrest  of 
human  knowledge  have  the  arts  and  sciences 
been  so  extensively  studied  and  cultivated  a* 
at  present;  they  now  commingle  not  only 
with  the  necessities  bat  the  eUxaocie*  of  life, 
and  almost  form  a  part  of  universal  education. 
They  are  frequently  the  delight  of  the  titled 
and  the  affluent  and  the  support  of  the  bum- 
ble.   Nor  is  it  any  particular  branch  of  act- 
or the  arts,  the  knowledge  of 


thus  widely  diffused ;  we  know 
one  gentleman  extremely  skilful  in  turning, 
and  one  of  the  highest  rank  among  our 
nobility,  the  present  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land, is  not  only  a  good  theoretical,  but  a 
good  practical  chemist. 

On  the  importance  of  chemical  mineralogy 
it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell,  when  we  consider 
that  beneath  the  surface  of  the  Hritish  isles  is 
found  the  greater  portion  of  all  the  more  va- 
luable fee  tab?  used  iu  onr  nranuK-tiories. 
Every  person,  therefore,  who  possesses  a  r 
of  land  cannot  be  indifferent  to  the 


to  gentlemen  having  estates  the  study  may 
not  only  prove  highly  i 

Mr.  Joyce,  who  is  an  able 
mist,  and  is  freauetjtfy  called  to  analyse  i 
ml  substances,  has,  in  the  volume  before  us, 
given  us  an  excellent  manual  of  chemical 
mineralogy,  which  forms  a  suitable  and  al- 
most indispensable  companion  to  the  minera- 
lcgical  chest,  or  i ratable  laboratory.  Die 


portable  laboratory. 
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work  commences  with  some  preliminary  ob- 
a,  explaining  the  general  use  of  the 
t  instruments  em nloved  in  tlteerK-mical 
I  of  rmneral  so'lwtances  :  the  ao- 
:  of  the  various 
or  re-agents,  their  mode  of  action,  &c, 
the  cbttVrent  properties  of  ores,  and  the  vari- 
ous processes  of  analvsinr  them.  After  treat- 
ing the  subject  thus  generally,  Mr.  Joyce 
notices  the  various  species  of  ores  sepa- 
rately, illustrating  hit  remark*  l»y  experi- 
ment*, the  whole  written  in  a  clear  and 
which  will  adapt  the 
to  the  capacity  of  individuals  who  are 
"  with  i he  auhjeot.  Our  readers 
conceive,  that  a  work  like  Mr. 
be  judged  of  by  any  extracts 
we"  can  make,  and,  therefore,  if  we  make  one, 
it  h  rather  to  show  the  style  of  the  author 
than  to  illustrate  the  truth  of  onr  remarks. 
The  M  lowing  are  Mr.  Joyce's  observation* 
wo  the  diamond  : — 

'  The  first  variety  of  carbon,  or  the  dia- 
mond, may  be  distinguished  from  most  other 
ir«  ro*  by  its  greater  specific  gravity,  which  is 
Kent-rally  3.3.  la  its  native  or  rough  state, 
it  is  usually  found  coated  with  a  thin  crust, 
rrnducesa 

of  it. 


Rerquin  was  led  to  this  experiment  by  olv-  f 
serving  the  action  produced  by  rubbing  two 
rough  diamonds  together.  Diamond-pow- 
der is  now  used  not  only  for  tins  stone,  but 
for  cat  tiny  and  polishing  many  others,  parti- 
cularly where  a  delicate  effect  is  wanted,  as 
in  seal-engraving. 

'  Diamonds  are  seldom  found  laryer  than  a 
hazel-nut,  and  from  that  down  to  a  very  mi- 
nute six? ;  one  half  their  bulk  is  also  after- 
wards lout  in  the  cutting  and  polishing.  The 
larvest  diamonds  are  in  the  possession  of  the 
different  crowned  heads :  thot  belonging  to 
the  Kmperor  of  Russia  being  supposed  to  be 
the  largest  in  existence.   The  value  of  cut 


diamonds  is  as  the  square  of  their  weights : 
thus,  if  the  value  of  one  weighing  one  carat, 
or  four  grains,  is  worth  fa,  that  of  two  ca- 


would 


i  h. 


only  ;  but,  when  this  is  ren  oved,  it  is  nearly 
e«^ial  in  that  respect  to  rock  crystal.  )>ia- 
rooods  are  found  of  various  colours,  black, 
blue,  red,  light  yellow,  ke.  but  the  colourless  j 
variety,  which  is  also  of  the  most  frequent 
occurrence,  is  the  most  esteemed ;  next  to 
which  are  those  containing  the  greatest  depth 
is  the  black,  blue,  he.  The  prt- 
of  the  diamond  is  a  regular  octo- 
.ut  it  k  oAen  fouud  in  that  of  the 
and  the  quadrangular  prism, 
Diamonds  are  met 
i,  from  Kengal  to  Cape 
C'omonn ;  bat  are  principally  otitatned  in  the 
tract  between  tloleonda  and  Mazulipatam. 
They  are  akto  occasionally  brought  from  Bor- 
neo and  the  district  of  Serro  Dofrio,  in  Bra- 
ad,  where  they  are  imbedded  ia  a 


grains, 

rats  is  worth  £32 ;  of  three  carats,  £72 ; 
consequently,  according  to  this  rule,  a  cut 
diamond  of  one  hundred  carats  would  be 
worth  £80,000.  But,  after  a  certain  site  of 
about  twenty  carats,  the  vatoe  does  not  in- 
crease in  this  ratio,  probably,  from  the  diffi- 
culty of  finding  purchasers  for  them. 

'  As  the  diamond  is  supposed  to  he  pure 
,  and  as  such  is  at  present  classed 
■  the  simple  bodies,  no  analysis  can 
be  given  :  but  the  following  experiments  will 
tend  to  show  its  true  nature. 

•  Experiment  1. — If  a  small  diamond  is 
placed  in  a  clean  wrought-iron  tube,  and  this 
again,  after  tieing  stopped  air-tight,  either  by 
welding  together  the  open  end,  or,  what  is 
better,  with  a  stopper  mode  to  fit  accurately 
by  grinding,  is  placed  in  a  furnace  and  urged 
to  a  good  red  heat,  that  part  of  the  iron  on 
which  the  diamond  rested  will  have  been 


appear, 
without  this  instru- 


any  specimen  is 
not,  a  fine  file  may  be 
t  it  im  the  least 
r  its  action,  H  is  not 

The 

upon  c  lose  examination 
nteut :  the  rays  of  light  easily  pass  through 
any  other  gems,  but  in  the  diamond  they  are 
refracted  to  the  surface,  which  occasions  that 
superior  brilliancy  to  what  is  possessed  Inr 
'  stones  if  the  specimen  under  ex- 
be  very  minute,  it  may  be  placer! 
two  half  crowns,  or  other  fiat  mctal- 
i  the  thumb  and 
finger:  if  a  diamond,  it  will  not  be  injured, 

«er. 

'  On  account  of  the  extreme  hardness  of 
the  diamond,  the  art  of  cutting  and  polishing 
it  was  for  a  song  time  unknown  in  this  coun- 
try, whin  a  foreigner,  of  the  name  of 'louis 
de  Berquht,  in  1450,  is  said  to  have  con- 
wheel  for  the  purpose, 
instead 
employ. 


The  second  experiment  we  shall  not  give, 
since  such  of  our  readers  as  are  rich  enough 
to  possess  diamonds  cannot  want  the  means  of 
purchasing  Mr.  Joyce's  work,  which  we  cor- 
dially 


TRAVELS  TUfcOrOH  MMCtj 
KJf.AKD,  fce. 

(Concluded  from  p.«93.) 


pleasure  the  narrative  of  a  tra- 
so  intelligent,  and  so  peculiarly  inte- 
resting on  account  of  his  loss  of  sight.  Among 
the  points  in  which  Russia  differs  from  Eng- 
land, the  scarcity  of  medical  men  in  the  former 
country  is  named  ;  now  we  are  sure  this 
might  easily  be  remedied  from  the  supera- 
bundance of  practitioners  m  England  and 
Scotland,  if  not  from  the  list  of  applicants  to 
be  army  ami  navy  surgeons  alone.  From 
the  doctors  we  pass  to  a  funeral  (no  uncom- 
mon transition)  in  Siberia  :— 

'  As  soon  as  the  person  has  expired,  men 
are  hired  to  read  prayers  continually  over 
the  body,  until  the  period  of  interment  ar- 
rives ;  and  for  this  ptrrpose  priests  are  not 
necessary :  cooks  are  also  put  into  imme- 
diate requisition  to  prepare  the  funeral  feast. 
When  the  melancholy  day  arrives,  the  rela- 
tives and  friends  of  the  deceased,  att* 


short  prayer,  accompanied  by  the  burning  of 
incense,  carried  in  procession  to  the  church, 
where  the  funeral  service  is  performed,  after 
which  it  is  conveyed  to  its  last  earthly  abode. 
The  jiarty  now  return  to  the  residence  of  the 
deceased,  where,  after  a  repetition  of  prayer 
and  the  burning  of  incense,  they  ait  down  to 
a  sumptuous  dinner,  from  which  many  of 
them,  particularly  the  clerical  gentlemen, 
frequently  retire  in  a  state  of  inebriation. 
This  mournful  frttiriiu,  however,  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  higher  department  of  the  family  : 
the  servants  and  poor  arc  entertained  with 
dinner,  spirits,  tea,  &c.  in  the  kitchen  and 
offices,  and  it  is  by  no  means  unusual,  on  the 
succeeding  rooming,  to  find  a  variety  of  nap- 
kins, knives,  spoons,  or  other  articles,  miss- 
ing. On  the  fourteenth,  twentieth,  and  for- 
tieth days  from  the  decease,  a  similar  dinner 
is  given,  and  also  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  and 
twelfth  month ;  and,  if  the  friends  are  opulent, 
they  are  expected  to  send  donations  of  money 
to  the  convent,  and  all  the  churches,  prisons, 
hospitals,  and  alms-houses,  together  with 
provisions  to  the  three  latter;  and  which  arc 
to  be  repeated  on  the  various  dinner-days 
above  mentioned.' 

At  Irkoutsk  Mr.  Holman  was  so  complai- 
sant to  an  old  lady,  as  to  allow  an  experiment 
to  be  made  on  his  eyes,  at  die  shrine  of  her 
patron  saint,  Inakcnti,  whose  character,  it 
appears,  was  not  the  best  in  die  world.  Mr. 
H .  says— 

'  I  was  afterwards  informed  that  this  holy 
man  had  once  been  appointed  to  an  embassy 
to  China,  hot,  being  much  aditicled  to  tip- 
pling, his  excellency  the  ambassador,  fearful 
that  he  would  disgrace  his  suite,  contrived  to 
drop  him  on  the  road  as  bishop  of  this  place, 
where  he  died  in  1731,  and  was  buried  at  the 
Monastery  Vosresenxkot,  which  being  after- 
wards destroyed  by  fire,  with  the  exception 
of  a  smalt  chapel,  in  which  his  remains  had 
been  deposited,  and  which  were  discovered 
in  a  dry  unputrescent  state,  the  fluids  havieg 
all  evaporated,  the  circumstance  was  regard- 
ed as  miraculous,  and  he  was  consequently 
canonized.  In  1804  his  remains  were  dis- 
interred, and  placed  in  this  magnificent 
.  the  pious  gift  of  a  shopkeeper  of 
Irkoutsk,  who  expended  twelve  thousand 
silver  roubles  on  the  occasion,  and  they  are 
now  the  veneration  of  the  country,  thousands 
flocking  annually,  on  the  anniversary  of  his 
disinterment,  to  offer  their  devotions  to  them.' 

Mr.  Holman  passed  Christmas  Day  in 
Siberia: — 

'  On  this  day  the  priests  visit  every  house 
in  their  respective  parishes,  the  leader  of  the 
procession  bearing  in  his  hand  the  holy  cross, 
and  acquaint  the  master  of  the  family  that 
Christ  ts  born.  The  return  made  to  th«$e 
congratulations  constitutes  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal sources  of  subsistence  to  the  lower 
orders  of  the  clergy ;  it  may  truly  be  termed 
a  beggarly  mode  of  subsist  mg. 

'  The  time  intermediate  to  Christmas  and 
Lent  is  generally  a  season  of  mirth  and 
enjoyment  amongst  the  Russians ;  they  not 
only  visit  more  frequently  than  usual,  hut 
amuse  themselves  with  a  variety  of  exhibi- 
tions and  games ;  in  particular,  puppets  are 
carried  to  the  dififerent  houses,  represcntin? 
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the  birth  of  our  Saviour  attended  by  angels, 
as  well  as  oth«r  scriptural  pieces  :  these  are 
exhibited  as  moving  on  wires,  and  accompa- 
nied by  hymns  and  music.  Many  uf  the 
inhabitants  divert  themselves  by  visiting  their 
acquaintance  under  the  disguise  of  masks, 
when  they  participate  in  any  amusement  that 
may  be  going  forward.  There  are,  also,  both 
public  and  private  balls  and  theatricals.' 

We  have  already  noticed  that  the 
government  would  not  permit  our  traveller  to 
proceed  to  Kamschatka  as  he  wished,  but 
hurried  him  out  of  the  country,  to  ids  great 
mortification  or  disappointment.  Among 
the  natural  curiosities  in  Siberia — 

'  The  grotto  of  lialagansk,  a  hundred  and 
eighty  versts  from  Iikoutsk  aud  about  seven 
versts  from  the  town  of  that  name,  is  a  very 
interesting  natural  curiosity.  Its  entrance  is 
formed  by  a  rock  that  rises  seventy  feet  per- 
pendicular, and  is  abouta  hundred  and  eighty 
m  width,  and  of  such  form  as  to  have  the 
appearance  from  a  distance  of  a  large  edifice 
in  ruins.  The  aperture  consists  of  three  large 
fissures  ;  these  lead  into  three  separate  gal- 
leries, which,  after  running  a  length  of  one 
thousand  and  fifty  feet,  unite  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  principal  cavern,  that  then 
extends  itself  for  the  distance  of  two  versts, 
after  which  all  further  progress  is  impeded  by 
immense  masses  of  ice. 

'Not  less  interesting  arc  the  mins  of  a 
mountain  near  the  Angara,  at  the  distance  of 
a  hundred  and  sixty-five  versts  from  Irkoutsk, 
and  which  fell  down  on  the  20th  of  March, 
1 920,  with  a  noise  resembling  thunder,  ac- 
companied (as  the  Bratsky  who 
the  phenomenon  report)  by 
flame  visible  in  the  horizon.' 

Lord  Byron  says,  the  1  cold  in  clime  are 
cold  in  heart,'  but  this  does  not  appear  to  be 
the  case  in  Siberia,  where  the  virtues  of  hos- 
pitality are  much  cherished  : — 

'  It  is  an  old  observation,  that  the  greater 
the  degree  of  civilization  a  couutry  has  at- 
tained, die  less  genuine  is  its  principle  of 
hospitality  ;  since  forms  and  ceremonies  take 
the  place  of  the  natural  feelings,  and  that 
warmth  of  soul  which  welcomes  the  stranger 
and  the  destitute  i  in  Siberia,  however,  I 
could  not  but  remark,  that  there  was  a  greater 
combination  of  these  contrary  principles 
than  I  had  elsewhere  observed.  Its  inhabit- 
ants do  not  merely  present  their  visitor  with 
the  ordinary  and  cheaply- purchased  necessa- 
ries of  life,  the  productions  of  tiicir  imme- 
diate soil,  but  the  expensive  luxuries  of  dis- 
tant countries  are  accumulated  for  Ins  use, 
and  lavished  upon  him  in  profusion.' 

Mr.  llolman  says — ■ 

'  Nothing  can  be  more  simple  than  the 
manner  in  which  the  ordinary  peasant  lives  : 
in  the  morning  he  takes  his  soup  or  milk, 
with  a  large  slice  of  bread;  sour  cal>li«ge- 
s  nip,  widi  meat  in  it,  or  fUh-*oup  witii^ 
bread,  serves  him  for  dinner  ;  his  supper  is 
a  repetition  of  the  dinner;  and  thus  he  sub- 
sists for  the  day.  The  richer  peasants,  how- 
ever, enjoy  various  luxuries,  as  tea,  bodi  in 
Hie  morning  and  evening,  and  a  piece  of 
roast  meat  in  addition  to  their  soup  at  din- 
ner. If  a  traveller  can  be  content  with  such 
hre,  he.  may  make  his  way  throughout  Sibe- 


ria, forma  pauperis,  without  money.  Not 
that  we  arc  to  suppose  the  peasants  of  this 
country  insensible  to  the  value  of  money ; 
for,  as  there  is  a  brandy-shop  in  every  village, 
to  which  they  are  fond  of  paying  their  devo- 
tions, and  as  the  door  of  its  sanctum  sanc- 
torum is  only  unlocked  by  money,  they  are 
quite  alive  to  tbe  advantages  of  possessing 
this  indiipensable  master-key.' 

Mr.  llolman  returned  via  U 
he  was  placed 
not  suffered  to  remain  in  the  city.  At  St 
(Vtersburgh  Mr.  II .  was  told  the  following 
singular  anecdote : — 

'  Two  gendemen  had  contracted  a  bitter 
and  irrecoocileable  enmity  against  each  other. 
A  servant  of  one  happening  to  die,  was  bu- 
ried within  twenty-four  hours,  after  the  Rus- 
sian custom,  when  the  other  determined  to 
gratify  his  revenge  upon  his  adversary,  by 
accusing  him  of  the  murder  of  this  man.  To 
give  a  colour  to  this  accusation,  accompanied 
by  some  of  his  confidential  servants,  he  pro- 
ceeded privately  to  disinter  the  corpse,  with  a 
view  of  inflicting  marks  of  violence  upon  it. 
The  body  was  removed  from  the  coffin  and 
held  erect,  that  it  might  undergo  a  severe 
flogging,  when,  to  the  astonishment  and  dis- 
may of  the  party,  after  a  few  blows  had 
been  inflicted,  animation  returned,  and  the 
affrighted  resurrection-men  ran  off  with  the 
utmost  precipitation.  The  corpse  at 
recovering  its  animation,  was 
move  off  in  its  shroud  and  regain  its  master's 
habitation,  which  it  entered,  to  the  great 
terror  of  its  respective  inhabitants.  At 
length,  however,  his  reality  becoming  certain, 
they  were  re-assured,  and  the  supposed 
ghost  communicated  all  that  he  could  re- 
member of  the  state  he  had  been  in,  which 
was,  dial  his  senses  had  not  left  him,  not- 
withstanding be  had  felt  so  cold  and  torpid 
as  to  be  incapable  of  speech  or  motion,  until 
the  blows  had  restored  him.  This  led  to  the 
detection  of  the  diabolical  plan  against  his 
nwjiter  9  life  And  chmnctcr.  Thf  servants  of 
the  monster  confessed  their  participation  in 
the  act,  awl  he  was  consequently  arraigned 
before  the  senate.' 

As  we  have  accompanied  Mr.  llolman 
through  the  less-travelled  countries,  we  shall 
lake  our  leave  of  him  with  quoting  only  two 
or  three  short  passages.  At  lierlin  lie  visited 
the  general  hospital,  where  diere  are  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  lunatics : — 

'  The  greater  part  of  these  unfortunates 
were  occupied  in,  and  apparenUy  much 
amused  by,  what  children  would  call  "  play- 
ing at  soldiers,"  being  practised,  widi  wooden 
muskets,  in  tbe  various  de  ails  of  the  manual 
and  platoon  exercise.  One  of  them,  a  French 
count,  went  through  the  various  motions 
with  as  much  attention  and  subordination  as 
if  he  had  never  held  a  higher  rank  than  that 
of  a  common  soldier. 

'  In  this  institution  the  following  machines 
are  used  in  the  treatment  of  the  more  violent 
cases,  and,  as  the  keeper  assured  us,  with  the 
happiest  effects.  One  consists  of  a  box, 
somewhat  resembling  a  pulpit,  io  which  the 
patient  is  placed  in  an  erect  position,  and 
which,  acting  on  a  pivot,  is  then  whirled 
velocity ;  during  the 


est  momentum  of  which  the  whole  is  suddenly 
stopped,  so  as  to  produce  an  indescribabJe 
impression,  or  shock,  on  tbe  cerebral  circu- 
laUon  of  the  individual  subjected  to  its 
motion. 

'  One  of  the  results  is  vomiting,  which  is 
said  to  operate  powerfully  in  lessening  the 
violence  of  the  maniacal  paroxysm.  The 
other  machine  is  a  horizontal  bed  or  sofa,  in 
which  die  patient  is  also  moved  roand  with 
inconceivable  rapidity,  the  feet  forming  the 
centre  of  revolution ;  alter  which  the  motion 
is  suddenly  arrested,  as  with  the  former  in- 
strument. 

'  Tbe  above  treatment  is  said  also  to  be 
efficacious  in  the  restoration  of  speech,  mus- 
cular motion,  aud  digestive  power,  when  lost 
in  consequence  of  paralysis. 

At  Bremen  Mr.  llolman  went  over  the 
celebrated  Wine-Cellar,  and  the  Lead-Cellar, 
so  called  on  account  of  the  lead  used  for  tbe 
cathe 


thedral  baring  formerly  been  placed  in  i 
'  It  has  the  singular  property  of  preset 
from  decay,  or  decomposition,  any  an 
matter  that  is  deposited  in  it ;  and  from  the 
many  bodies  that  are  consequently  to  be 
found  here,  it  might  not  unaptly  be  termed 
the  "  Dead-Celi.il ."  This  property  is  said 
to  have  been  accidentally  discovered  from 
some  poultry  having  been  left  in  it,  and  for- 
gotten, and  which  were  afterwards  found  in 
an  incorrupt' -<!  state,  with  the  juices  dried  up. 
A  Swedish  princess  happening  to  die  about 
this  time,  it  was  determined  to  place  the 
body  in  the  vault,  with  a  view  of  pres 
it  until  the  directions  of  her  family 
be  received  as  to  its  final  disposition, 
proved  that  her  relatives  did  not  think 
worth  a  funeral,  nor  did  the  senate  foe 
sirous  to  incur  the  expense  of  one  suitable  to 
her  rank  ,  and  therefore  it  was  determined 
to  let  her  remain  in  statu  qui;  and  whi 
has  now  done  for  dime  hundred  years. 

4  Since  this  time  other 
deposited  in  this  eel'ar.  Ai 


It 
hrr 

de- 


plumber,  fifty  years  of  age,  who  fell  from  off 
die  steeple,  aud  severed  his  bead  from  its 
body;  this  is  said  to  have  lain  three  hundred 


body; 

years;— an  English  countess,  eighty  yean  of 
age,  belouging  to  the  Stanhope  family,  who 
died  of  a  cancer,  and  which  has  been  in  the 
vault  two  hundred  years  ; — -a  Swedish  gene- 
ral and  his  adjutant,  who  were  killed  near 
Bremen  during  the  seven  years'  war;  a  can- 
non-shot wound  in  the  aide  of  the  latter  u 
yet  visible,*— also  a  student,  who  fell  ia  a 
uuel  about  tiie  same  time ;  the  wound  of  a 
sabre  is  still  perceptible  on  the  left  shoulder, 
and  the  silken  band  of  the  garland  made  by 
his  fair  friends,  in  token  of  his  unfortunate 
fate,  yet  remains. 

'  There  are  also  various  other  bodies  pre- 
served here.  The  whole  formerly  lay  carelessly 
on  the  ground,  but  of  fate  mora  decency  has 
been  observed,  each  body  having  been  placed 
in  a  separate  chest.  1  examined  some  of  them 
widi  great  attention,  and  found  the  skin  re- 
vacancies  left  by  the  dr^og-up'^c^rvapiw*- 
tion  of  the  fluid  jiarts.  The  hair  was  firm  on 
the  scalp,  and  the  teeth  and  nails  in  a  perfect 
stale,  the  eyes  dried  up  and  deeply  sunk  ttto 
Digitized  by  V^oogK 
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the  orbits,  and  the  nose  like  a  double  nose, 
from  the  cartilage,  at  itt  connection  with  tlie 
«ki  mm,  having  sunk  down  to  a  level  with 
the  face. 

*  There  was  a  Muscovy  duck  in  full  pin- 
mace,  which  retained  all  its  orinnal  beauty  ; 
a  id  also  a  cat,  that  was  supposed  t»  have  got 
i .  accidentally,  and  which  lie*  coiled  up  as  if 
a  leep." 

We  are  wire  we  need  not  add  another  word 
to  our  former  commendation  of  this  de- 
lightful work,  which  is  embellished  with  nti- 

of  interesting 
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To  all  those 


which  in 1  crowded  cities' 


belong  to  the  «  busy  hum  of  men,'  every 
inhabitant  must  accustom  himself,  or  he 
in  consequence,  will  be  a  much  enraged  and 
very  miserable  man.  He  whose  fastidious 
ears  and  weak  nerves  shrink  from  coac'ies, 
po  t^r-drays,  and  fire-encines, — to  whom  the 
yeiiig  music  of  London  cries,  whether  of 
mtlk,  mackerel,  spring  flowcis,  or  old 
clothes,  become  a  perpetu.il  source  of  torment, 
i?  a  person  who  Via*  no  business  to  live  in 
J»ndon  at  all.  With  such  a  man,  it  11  as 
j.eanmptuous  an  act  of  daring,  as  it  would 
be  for  a  trout  to  take  the  air,  or  a  nightin  gale 
to  dive  into  the  stream;  he  is  an  animal  out 
c-f  hi?  element,  and  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
vate  our  pity  upon  his  sufferings, — either 
let  him  endure  them  in  magnanimous  silence, 
pet  hardened  by  practice,  or  return  to  woods, 
commons,  and  cold  mutton,  without  further 
effort  or  lamentation. 

But,  since  men  of  all  descriptions  must 
necessarily  inhabit  cities,  and  the  gay,  lively, 
I  Sought! ess,  noise-Loving,  and  long-habituat- 
ed,— the  young,  to  whom  oufuriou  is  plea- 
sant, and  the  old,  to  whom  bu*tie  is  life, 
form  only  a  portion  of  the  whole ; — since 
Ixmdoo  abounds  with  men  who  must  think, 
asid  women  who  must  h  i  /,  we  must  confess 
that  U  frequently  strikes  us  as  a  very  serious 
evil,  that  the  natural,  necessary,  and  custo- 
of  our  mighty  metropolis 
I  be  swollen  into  such  discordant  chorus 
as  we  perpetually  find  them,  by  the  innumer- 
able performers  on  barrel-organs,  dulcimers, 
IWcan-ptpes,  fkc.  which,  from  the  moment 
we  are  west  of  St.  Giles's,  pour  all  the  mise- 
ries of  their  melodies,  at  every  turn,  upon  the 
wretched  pedestrians,  or  mora  wretched  in- 
habitants of  those  regions. 

Whether  the  music  so  exhibited  be  good 
nr  bad  is  of  little  moment :  if  the  former,  it 
tfotarin ;  if  the  latter  (which  is  ninety-nine 
times  the  case  out  of  a  hundred),  it  dulrtu-h 
you.  Under  every  possible  case  it  comes 
upon  the  ear  minded  with  sounds  which 
have  '  no  music  in  their  souls sounds  which 
break,  fritter,  and  tear  the  tune  to  rags, 
which  play  the  very  devil  with  those  self-en- 
dearing sensations  >  which  memory  of  youn? 
t-ivtfand  gay  daysgone  by,  might  associate  with 
f  languishing  air  or  a  sprightly  waltx.  In 
r^ng  Messed  by  nature  with  a  nne  ear,  you 
r?cnr«ed  by  fortune  svrth  the  mrwtc! 


stcian,  driven  to  the  verge  of  temper  and  of 
reason,  by  a  species  of  acute  torture  upon  an 
organ  that  it  is  actually  out  of  your  power  to 
render  callous.  If  you  arc  not  so  gifted,  still 
you  are  disturbed  by  a  noise  which  incapaci- 
tates you  for  thought,— which  is  more  conti- 
nuous, and,  therefore,  more  wearisome,  than 
other  sounds;  and  which  penetrates  with 
more  determined  action  into  those  precious 
little  bourdoir  recesses  where  you  may  have 
established  a  retreat  from  the  intrusion,  and 
which  your  business  or  your  pleasure  calls 
for. 

We  are  so  far  ourselves  from  having  any 
Quaker-like  objections  to  music  of  any  de 
in  its  proper  pkter,  that  we  think 
p  of  those  spirit-stirring  pipers 
and 'gnndc'rs  might  be  tolerated,  and  even 
approved,  in  the  parks  or  the  environs;  but 
the  tormsnt  they  give  when  we  arc  closely 
he  Iged  in  by  rows  of  lofty  houses,  or  com- 
pelled to  live  in  front  rooms,  amounts  to  a 
nuisance  that  is  really  agoniaing.  All  con- 
versation is  forbidden,  all  power  of  thought 
destroyed.  Who  can  draw  out  a  wedding 
settlement,  consider  a  casp,  contrive  a  re- 
port, pen  a  sonnet,  or  even  construct  a  sen- 
tence. wit!i  those  discordant  concords  '  split- 
ting the  ears  of  the  groundlings'  on  every 
side  him  ?  Can  a  tender  mother  teach  her 
chil  1  its  letters,  a  good  housewife  scold  the 
cook,  or  even  a  prudent  couple  exchange  an 
economic  tite-a-tett  conversation,  with 
'  Home,  sweet  Home'  shrieked  yellingly  into 
their  ears  on  one  side,  and  '  Were  a'  Nod- 
ding'— nid,  nid.  Nodding,'  breathed  through 
the  sonorous  thorax  of  a  bag-pipe  on  the 
odier  ?  We  are  well  acquainted  with  a  ma- 
thematician who  removed  lately  out  of  an 
•pen  street  into  a  court,  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  avoiding  this  species  of  interruption  to  his 
studies,  but,  to  his  great  horror,  on  the  se- 
cond day  of  his  abode  there,  found  a  haqv 
player,  whose  powers  were  exactly  the  re- 
verse of  King  David's,  stationed  before  his 
window,  and  a  perambulating  theorbo- 
twanger  slowly  parading  the  narrow  circuit 
of  — —  buildings,  where  he  had  hoped  for  a 
cessation  from  all  such  troubles.  It  will  be 
readily  conceived  that  their  notes, '  by  near- 
ness made  less  sweet,'  soon  taught  him  the 
miserable  truth,  that  he  had  exchanged  a 
great  misery  for  one  still  greater.— fled  from 
a  general  shower  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the 
concentered  stream  of  a  cataract.  On  ap- 
pealing to  the  pity  of  his  hostess  on  the  sub- 
ject, in  the  hope  of  hearing  that  the  visitants 
were  new,  and  likely  to  be,  therefore,  tempo- 
rary, he  was  answered  with.—'  Oh !  yes,  sir; 
I  takes  it  ve  are  as  cheerful  as  any  body  in 
this  here  place,  for,  ven  these  be  gone,  more '11 
come, — there's  never  no  dullness  at  all.' — 
'  Hut,  ma'am,  I  came  here  on  purpose  to  be 

JuieL' — '  Oh,  yes,  sir,  I  know  you  did,  and 
hopes  you'll  alis  find  peace  and  quiet- 
ness in  my  house ;  I  told  you  so  at  first,  and 
I  never  deceives  nobody.' — '  But  you  don't 
j  call  thif  stillness  V — *  Oh  1  no,  to  be  sure  not 
ttUlnets,  but  thai  is  what  one  never  thinks  of, 
except  just  your  country  people.' 
j     But,  if  the  studious  are  thwarted,  and  the 
I  «-  |  imaginative  tortured,  by  these  incessant  en- 
nm- !  croachirs  on  their  comforts,  what  is  the  effect 


on  the  spirits  of  the  valetudinarian,  on  the 
shattered  nerves  of  the  languid  and  dying  .' 
What  the  feelings  of  those  relations  who  sur* 
round  the  sick  couch  or  the  death-bed  of 
those  whom  they  seek  to  guard  from  every 
sound  that  could  jar  upon  the  sense  or  dis- 
turb the  temper  of  the  sufferer?  Nor  in 
times  of  sorrow,  anv  more  than  sitknesa.  can 
music  be  endured  by  the  afflicted  (of  this 
description) ;  and,  perhaps,  there  is  not  ona 
man  in  fifty,  nor  one  woman  in  a  hundred, 
who  have  not  frequently  suffered  poignantly 
from  this  cause.  We  are  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  a  family  whose  servant  has  been 
for  many  weeks  commissioned  to  watch  the 
arrival  of  these  nuisances,  and  pray  them  to 
pass  the  house,  paying  them  for  their  cour- 
tesy of  course,  for  which  purpose  he  receives 


shilling  every  morning^,  w 


that 

regulation  in  our  police,  which 
imperiously  called  for. 

If  thc«e  iti  lerant  musicians  were  permitted 
to  exercise  th  ir  vocation  only  in  the  vicinity, 
it  is  cvjdtnt  those  who  were  annoyed  by 
them  could  either  keep  away  or  go  away ; 
but  a  man  cannot  run  out  of  his  house  be- 
cause their  strains  enter  las  window,  perforate 
his  key-hole,  and  play  upon  alt  that  is  irri- 
table in  his  composition,  while  they  destroy 
everything  tranquil  in  his  situation.  The 
utmost  regard  we  may  be  desirous  of  accord- 
ing to  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  as  such,  or  to 
the  extension  of  the  fine  arts,  will  hardly 
induce  the  staunchest  radical,  or  the  most 
enthusiastic  amateur,  to  maintain  the  right 
of  the  few,  so  as  to  triumph  over  the  happi- 
ness, and  rule  the  well-being  of  the  many, 
as  it  must  be  evident  these  terrific  personages 
take  upon  themselves  to  do.  Until  their '  occu- 
pation is  gone,'  the  occupation  of  all  thinking 
people  within  their  vortex  must  inevitably 
stand  still;  and,  although  these  are.  periiaps, 
not  exactly  the  race  who  live  by  their  wit*, 
it  will  hardly  be  denied  that  they  are  equally 
worth  preservation, — to  say  nothing  of  the 
aching  heads,  and  aching  hearts,  of  multi- 
tudes whom  they  oppress  and  distract  in  a 
manner  utterly  incompatible  with  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  all  persons  in  a  well-ordered 
state. 

Sliould  we  consider  our  tyrants  as  them- 
selves objects  of  commiueration,  and  be 
inclined  to  address  them  in  the  language  of 
Mr.  Canning's  Sapphic  ode — 

*  Needy  rjoisc-grindrrs,  why  do  you  grind  noise? 
Is  it  the  want  of  blue-ruin  or  breeches. 
Love  of  your  babies,  or  fear  of  tbe  bailiffs. 
Make  you  distract  us  ?' 
— would  it  not  be  well  to  think  of  the  means 
of  providing  for  them  and  ourselves,  by  a  tax 
w  hich  should  procure  bread  for  the  first,  and 
peace  for  die  last,  if  banishing  them  to  the 
purlieus  were  found  impracticable  '  Surely 
all  who  pay  for  lighting  and  watering  streets 
would  gladly  contribute  to  removing  an  evil 
far  greater  than  either  dust  or  darkness, — a 
'  pestilence  tha^  walketh  at  noon,'  a  plague 
that  infects  the  very  soul  by  awakening  all  its 
angry  emotions  and  destroying  its  kindly  pro- 
pensities— making  even  those  most  imbned 
with  the  milk  of  human  kindness  call  onthe 
devil  ten  times  a  day.  and  lips  which  wC> 
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created  to  utter  only  soft  words,  pish !  and 
pshaw!  with  the  expression  of  vixens,  as 
husbands, children,  serrants,  and  even  visitors, 
can  testify. 

The  single  circumstance  which  can  pos- 
sibly be  urged  in  excuse  for  tins  intolerable 
mischief  is,  •  that  some  young  and  gay  spirits 
are  so  constituted  as  to  take  delimit  in  music, 
which,  even  when  bad,  awakens  their  memory 
to  enjoyment.'  To  thus  we  reply,  that  it  must 
be  evident  those  mirth-loving  and  mirth- 
enjoying  souls  are  merry  enough  without 
this  addition  to  their  pleasure ;  and  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that,  as  a  good  naturcd 
kind-hearted  race,  they  would  willingly  forego 
this  fugitive  iucitcment,  radier  than  load  their 
fellow  creature*  by  Inflicting  it  upon  them,  to 
such  manilest  detriment  of  mind,  body,  and 
estate,  as  numbers  experience.  They  would 
consider  that  balls,  concerts,  theatres,  walks, 
morning  lessons,  and  evening  parties,  might 
suffice  for  their  enjoyment  of  this  recreation, 
and  that  the  short  period  allotted  to  calling 
on  friends  and  selecting  dresses  might  be 
as  well  passed  without  the  distraction  and 
dissipation  of  spirits  thus  occasioned,  espe- 
cially as  they  may  be  wasted  in  the  evening 
more  agreeably  and  effectually. 

It  would,  perhaps,  |>e  |iossible  to  compro- 
mise, by  admitting  ballad-singing,  but  ex- 
cluding instrumental  performers ;  but,  in 
truth,  so  far  as  we  are  personally  concerned, 
they  also  must  be  consigned  to  the  groves 
and  avenues  of  the  parks,  in  lieu  of  the 
nightingales  and  owls,  which  are  banished 
thence  by  crowds,  who  would  find  them, 
probably,  very  excellent  substitutes.  Of  all 
the  most  appalling  spectacle*  of  human  mi- 
sery the  heart  can  cootemplate,  surely  that  of 
nn  old  ballad-singer,  squeaking  out,  from  an 
empty  stomach  and  failing  lungs,  some  woful 
imitation  of  a  fashionable  air  or  a  merry  glee, 
is  the  most  melancholy  and  heart-rending? 
It  seems  to  remind  us  of  the  brightest  hours 
in  our  existence,— of  splendour  and  elegance 
• — beauty  that  charmed  the  eye,  and  sounds 
that '  steeped  us  in  Elysium,*  and  to  shtue  us 
the  most  agonizing  effort,  by  which  misery, 
poverty,  and  age,  can  try  to  win  compassion 
or  excite  attention;— the  very  sight  is  a  libel 
reproach  to  the  institutions 


their  important  duties,  and  of  the  skill  and 
fidelity  with  which  they  report  the  proceed- 
ings in  Parliament,  to  suspect,  for  a  moment, 


To  the  Honourable  the  Commons  of  Great  Bri- 
tain  and  Ireland  in  Partiiimrnt  assembled, 


that  mcy  intentionally  suppressed  so  import- 
ant a  petition  as  that  of  the  smugglers ;  the 
fact  is,  that  it  was  presented  by  the  member 
for  Aberdeen,  just  after  a  division,  and  when 
the  reporters  and  the  public  were  excluded 
from  the  gallery.  Fortunately,  we  have, 
through  the  kinduess  of  Asuonr.rs,  pro- 
cured a  copy,  which  we  submit  at  once  to  our 
renders.]  , 

Honourable  the  Commons  of 
'arlmmrni  a 

The  Humble  Petition  of  the  Smugglers  of  tire 
United  Kingdom, 
Sheweth,— That,  as  it  is  the  proud  boast  | 
of  an  Englishman,  that  there  is  no  wrong 
without  a  remedy,  and  that  our  tribunals  of 
justice  are  as  open  as  our  taverns,  your  peti- 
tioners approach  your  honourable  house  to 
entreat  you  to  redress  those  wrongs  of  which 
they  are  reluctantly  driven  to  complain. 

That  your  petitioners  arc  a  numerous,  ac- 
tive, brave,  and  spirited  body  of  individuals ; 
and  that,  notwithstanding  the  persecutions  of 
fine  and  imprisonment,  they  have  recruited 
the  armies  and  navies  of  this  country,  and 
contributed  in  no  ordinary  degree  to  increase 
the  population  of  one  of  the  newest  but 
most  distant  of  his  Majesty's  colonies. 

That,  although  it  is  expressly  stipulated  in 
Magna  Charta  (art  xlvii),  that  '  no  freeman 
shall  be  taken  or  imprisoned,  or  disseised,  or 
outlawed,  or  banished,  or  any  ways  de- 
stroyed, unless  by  the  legal  judgment  of  his 
peers,'  yet  your  petitioners  have,  without  any 
process  of  law,  had  the  property  for  which 
they  honestly  paid,  and  procured  at  great 
risk,  forcibly  taken  from  them,  and  been  taken 


Surely  some  of  our  readers  in  the  Men- 
dicity Society,  the  Suppression  of  Vice  As- 
sociation, or  others  connected  with  the  good 
of  the  community,  will,  in  charity  to  the 
thousands  who  suffer  daily,  ami  indeed 
hourly,  from  this  cause,  consider  its  impor- 
tance,  and  apply  some  means  of  abating  the 
nuisance,  adequate  to  the  end  proposed. 
Those  streets  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oxford 
Street  and  the  squares  about  Bloomshury  are 
tne  most  sunject  to  wis  caiamuj,  wmcn,  n 
pvrmiueu  to  exist  at  an,  snouici  no  removed 
farther  west,  where  people  lie  longer  in  bed, 
have  less  to  think  of,  and  can,  therefore, 
bi  tter  afford  to  hare  their  time  destroyed 
and  their  minds  disturbed.  ». 

TH t.  SMCCOLCKS'  PRTITTOK  TO 
PAXI.IAMEB>T. 

f  We  are  too  sensible  of  the  punctuality  with 
which  the  gentlemen  of  the  press  discharge 


and  imprisoned  without  any  legal  judgment 
of  their  peers,  who  would  never  have  con- 
sented to  such  an  anomaly  in  British  iuris- 

Crudcnce,  or  such  a  gross  outrage  on  the  li- 
erty  of  the  subject. 

That,  grievous  as  the  oppressions  are  under 
which  your  petitioners  hare  long  lain,  they 
hare  borne  them  with  patience,  and  would  still 
not  have  complained,  had  not  their  very  ex- 
istence been  threatened  by  a  legislative  mea- 
sure now  before  vour  honourable  house. 

That  your  petitioners  do  not  profess  to 
be  deeply  versed  in  the  wisdom  of  legislation, 
or  to  decide  on  those  innovations  by  the  pre- 
sent ministers  on  that  system  of  policy  which 
has  received  the  sanetion  of  ages  ;  yet  they 
cannot  but  view  with  alarm  and  dread,  the 
proposal  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
to  reduce  the  duties  on  foreign  spirits,  lace, 
g|  ires,  he.  particularly  when  it  is  accompa- 
nied by  the  avowal,  that  the  measure  has  for  its 
object  the  extermination  of  your  petitioners— 
since  they  take  our  lives  who  take  the  means 
whereby  we  live. 

That  your  petitioners  are  quite  unconscious 
of  haring  committed  any  act,  or  given  any 
offence,  which  could  thus  call  down  the 
vengeance  of  the  right  honourable  gende- 
man ;  and  can  furnish  proof,  not  only  of  the 
services  they  have  rendered  their  country, 
but  that,  in  their  number  have  at  all  times 
been  found  persons  distinguished  for  their 


That,  a  few  years  ago,  your  petitioners 
could  number  among  them  the  lady  of  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  whose  deep 
and  intimate  acquaintance  with  law  was  in- 
disputible.  That,  in  the  present  day,  the 
secretaries  of  stale,  all  the  foreign  ambassa- 
dors, and  several  members  of  both  houses  of 
Parliament,  are  either  actually  smugger* 
themselves,  or  encouragers  of  the  profession, 
although  only  one  member  of  your  honour- 
able house  has  had  the  candour  to  avow  the 
fact. 

That  your  petitioners  have,  at  various 
times,  rendered  important  services  to  the 
country  and  his  Majesty's  government  can- 
not be  denied.  It  is  in  evidence  before  your 
honourable  house,*  that  your  petitioners,  see- 
ing the  avidity  wiUi  which  articles  of  foreign 
manufacture  arc  purchased,  and  the  contempt 
with  which  our  own  superior  productions  arc 
treated,  with  a  laudable  desire  to  serve  their 
country,  have  introduced  British  silks  and 
laces  as  foreign,  and  thus  given  rent  to  our 
manufactures,  which  dicy  otherwise.  wouM 
not  have  obtained  ;  ami  your  petitioner) 
pledge  themselves  to  prove  at  the  bar  ofyour 
honourable  house,  that  nine-tenths  of  the 
tobacco,  &c.  sold  in 
are  really  British 
have  actually  paid 
the  duties  imposed  on  such  articles. 

That  your  petitioners,  during  the  late  war, 
were  chiefly  instrumental  in  procuring  for  bit 
Majesty's  government,  information  ofthe  pro- 
ceedings of  the  most  active  and  determined 
enemy  this  country  ever  had,  ami  that  when 
the  memorable  expedition  to  Walcberen  was 
undertaken,  it  was  from  among  your  peti- 
tioners the  individual  was  selected  to  lead 
it  to  its  destination,— a  task  which  he  execute! 
most  faithfully. 

That,  on  these  grounds,  your  petitioner* 
humbly  intrcat  that  the  proposed  reduction 
of  the  duties  on  excisable  articles  may  not 
take  place ;  ami  your  petitioners,  as  in  duty 
bound,  will  ever  smuggle. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  smugglers  of 
Great  Britain  an  d  Ireland,  uV 
Isle  of  Man,  the  Islands  of  Guern- 
sey ami  Jersey,  &c. 

cnwARD  iioossnnst. 

•  The  petitioners  are  in  error  as  to  the  hou*> 
though  not  aa  to  the  fact;  for  ft  was  in  U* 
course  of  the  evidence  given  before  the  Hoot* 
of  Lords,  on  to  c  subject  of  the  si  Ik  trade,  that  ta* 
prevalent  taste  of  English  ladies  for  forrtfn 
fashions  was  rather  curiously  dweovered.  4 
London  aunuutcturer  being  asked  if  nuo; 
French  good*  did  not  And  their  way  iato  tin* 
country,  replied,  «  Yre,  but  I  do*  t  consider 
that  an  evil.  There  is  a  disposition  ia  many 
to  wear  anything  that  comes  from  Fiance , 
and  we  have  frequently  found  that  a  frw  «iis 
thus  introduced,  however  improperly,  hare 
immediately;  and  where  there 
French  garment  worn,  there  bi« 

pat  term  thus  copied.  It  is  uo  uncommon 
thiag  for  a  manufacturer  to  copy  a  patters  iav 
mediately,  and  send  it  down  to  Brighton,  an \ 

by  means  of  fish-women  and  sawggieft,  the 
silks  are  sold  fur  French  at  a  higher  price  tbu 
they  would  have  given  for  then  in  Load*-  — 
En. 
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t HE  UTERaaT  VVTtt> 

Twr.  trnnivrsrsary  dinger  of  this  society  was 
celebrates!,  on  Wednesday,  at  the  Freema- 
sW  Tavern,  where  about  one  hundred  and 
forty  persons  sat  down  to  dinner.  The  chair 
was  to  hare  been  taken  by  Sir  James  Mack- 
intaeh,  M .  P.,  the  autltor  of  a  very  clever  work, 
entitled  Vindici<r  GaUie*,  and  ef  the  pros- 
pectus of  a  history  of  England,  which  Long- 
man and  Co.,  some  dozen  years  ago,  stated 
they  had  agreed  for  at  the  price  of  some- 
thousands;  but  not  one  line  of  which  is,  we 
believe,  in  print,  if  written. 

In  the  absence  of  Sir  James,  the  chair  was 
taken  by  C  Saville  Onley,  Esq  ,  M.  P.,  sup- 
ported by  Viscount  Straacford,  Sir  Stamford 
Karnes,  Mr.  Shadwell,  king's  counsel,  Ser- 
vant Bosanqoet,  &c.  The  toasts  and  their 
accompanying  songs  were  such  as  are  usually 
giwn  at  public  dinners,  whatever  mav  be 
their  object.  The  chairman,  in  a  neat  speech, 
in  which  he  expatiated  on  the  necessity  of 
giving  bread  to  a  living  rather  than  a  stone  to 
a  dead  author,  proposed  '  Prosperity  to  the 
Literary  Fund  Society/  which  was  drunk 
with  enthusiasm,  particularly  by  those  who 
had  never  been  at  one  of  these  dinners  be- 
fore, and  were  ignorant  of  die  damper  that 
was  to  follow— we  allude  Id  the  annual  and 
unmerited  infliction  of  bad  verse  on  the  com- 
pany by  Air.  Fitxgernld.  What  Byron  fafltxl 
to  effect,  we  may  well  despair  of  accomplish- 
ing; and,  as  Jong  as  the  'small-beer  poet' 
Uvea,  we  doubt  not  we  shall  be  doomed  to 

« Fitzgerald  bawl 
in  a 


on  the 

;  fifty  in  number,  the  mv.it,- -t  por^ 
tun  of  which  would  do  for  the  Magdalen, 
the  Bible  Society,  or  the  Licensed  Victual- 
lers* anniversary  dinners,  as  well  as  for  that 
of  the  Literary  Fund  Society.  We  are  per- 
suaded that  Mr.  Fitzgerald  wishes  well  to  this 
*>c»ety ;  but  its  managers  ought  to  tell  htm 
how  much  he  injures  it  by  spouting  his 
■ally;  and,  if  he  cannot  be  pre- 
ich  an  impart  lotiable 
,  we  hope  they  will  make  a  half- 
price  at  their  next  anniversary ,  to  commence 
tlte  moment  Mr.  Fitzgerald  has  delivered 
himself:  we  are  sure  the  funds  of  tlie  uistitu- 
Uon  would  gain  va->tl\  by  k. 

The  treasurer  read  the  report  and  list  of 
subscriptions,  which  were  numerous,  and 
that  the  Nourishing  state  of  die  so- 
had  enabled  the  managers  to  afford 
'  relief  to  unfortunate  men  of  let- 
at  any  forever  period.  At  ten 
y,  which  never  recovered 
occasioned  by  the  dose  of 
bad  verse  administered  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  se- 
parated, and  thus  ended  the  anniversary  of 
tne  Literary  Fund  Society,  for  the  year 
1OT5.  Toe  fact  is,  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  reciting 
has  own  poetry  is  as  effectual  as  reading  the 
I  any  assembly. 


the  AtiTrrrs  bfxevoi.est  fi-nd. 


the  7th  inst.  the  sixteenth 


an- 
Fuud 


Society,  was  held  at  the  Freemasons'  Tavern, 
when  Mi .  Peel,  the  secretary  of  state  for  tlie 
home  department,  took  tlie  chair.  In  nro- 
|iosing  the  health  of  the  Fung,  Mr.  Peel 
state  1  the  very  handsome  manner  i.i  which 
his  Majesty,  tuuolidted,  had  offered  to  bocome 
the  patron  of  the  society,  and  presented  it 
with  a  donation  of  one  hundred  guineas. 
On  bis  own  health  being  drunk,  Mr.  Peel 
said,  he  should  lie  unworthy  the  office  of  a 
minister  of  George  tlie  Fourth,  if  he  did  not 
give  his  support  to  the  fine  arts,  of  which  his 
sovereign  was  so  munificent  a  patron.  It 
appeared  from  the  report  read  by  Mr.  Bal- 
manuo,  that  the  society  is  prosperous. 
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ORIGINAL  JOBTRY. 


Fix  form  a  wreath  to  crown 
Of  blossoms  bright  and  gay ; 


Tbe  rose  so  red,  1 

•  Bathed  in  uvunih?  dew  ;* 
Tbe  woodbine,  eglantine,  and  pink, 

And  hyacinth  of  blue. 

The  violet,  that  in  the  shade 
Doth  veil  its  modest  head  ; 

The  pansy,  daisy,  gilty-ilow 'r, 
And  cowslip  from  the  mead  : 

The  snowdrop  (diamond  of  the  spring), 

And  tlow'is  from  hawthorn  spray  ; 
With  lilies  from  the  vale  beW, 


The  new-born  morn  shall  view  tbce,lc 

With  envy  and  dismay  ; 
Because  thine  eyes  eclipse  the  sun, 

Thou  brightest  Queen  of  May  • 

At  noon,  along  the  purling  streams. 
In  cooling  shades  we'll  stray ; 

And  zephyrs  solt  shut!  own  thee,  then, 
The  sweetest  Queen  of  May. 

At  eventide,  my  sheep  all  peno'd, 

I'll  tunc  an  am'rous  lay, 
To  chase  away  thy  cares,  my  love  ; 

Thou  bright-eyed  Queen  of  May ! 

When  shepherds,  in  tbe  moon's  pale 
Do  meet  to  dance  and  play, 

Theie  thou  shalt  be  acknowledged 
Tlie  only  Queen  of  May. 

The  flow'rs  that  in  the  verdant  meada 
Thrir  beauteous  hues  display, 

Wi  I  die,  if  thou  ait  absent,  love ! 
Thou  art  the  life  of  May. 

The  cowslips,  that  beside  the  path 

Their  odours  cast  away, 
Lay  themselves  there  to  kiss  thy  feet, 
Adored  Queen  of  May  ! 

The  wish  that  in  your 


What  His  you  want— that  will  I  grant 
To  thee,  the  Queen  of  May. 

The  ilote  of  peif  which,  by  my  fluck, 

I  gain  from  day  to  day, 
I  will  devote  to  thee,  any  love— 

Thou  faitest  Queen  of  May. 

My  cot,  my  mead 

All  at  Iby  fort  1  key; 
Ob!  take  them  all,  my  i 

f  Queen  of  May.      o.  M.  r. 


Morn  v  not,  ye  me. ids'  though  autumn  nips 

Tlie  Itlnora  iliai  summer  on  you  shows  ; 
Wail  not,  ye  woods'  though  winter  strips 

The  railed  foliage  from  youi  boughs  : 
For  soon  again  will  ye  assume 

Your  vernal  vestures  tsesh  and  fair— 
Again,  adorned  with  blade  and  bloom. 

Breathe  sweetness  through  the  April  aii ! 

But  never  this  deatb-srricken  heart. 

The  throne  of  ,'i  >ef—  a  fount  of  tears  .' 
Shall  nature  give  again,  nor  art 

The  blissful  bloom  of  younger  years. 
In  the  dark  dwelling  of  the  dead, 

Soon  shall  I  preu  my  couch  of  rlay, 
Where  din  nor  dinini  no  mote  invade, 

And  night  is  ne'er  dclhinned  by  day ! 

0 !  murmur  not,  ye  streams,  that  stole 

In  summer  sunshine  blue  and  bright; 
Though  hoarse  and  hurried  now  ye  roll, 

Dark  as  the  clouds  lothed  noon  of  night '. 
Through  banks  of  bloom,  in  smiting  May, 

Soon  will  ye  move  with  merry  nojsef 
Bright  as  tbe  lucent  light  of  day, 

Blue  as  the  arch-bent  azure  skies. 

Not  so  with  me.— The  tide  of  time 

In  youth  passed  like  a  stealing  stream, 
Unstirr'd  by  storm,  uosoH'd  by  slime, 

It  flowed,  reflecting  hope's 'kind  | 
Nor  now  is  hope's  sun  wholly  set. 

One  ray  still  gilds  life's  eaily  even, 
That  tights  and  leads  my  spirit  yet 

To  rest  and  peace— tne  hope  of  Heaven ! 
 i*i.ah. 

rxsrs  arts. 

EXttntmOS  AT  80VEKSET  ttOl'SE. 

On  e  of  the  most  extraordinary  productions 
in  this  year's  exliibition— or  we  rrugbt  say 


the  most  extraordinary  of  all,  is  Darihy  s 
Delivery  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt,  No.  2H7. 
The  execution  of  this  picture  is  as  wonderful 
as  the  cooccption  is  sublime;  nor  can  any- 
thing be  more  illusive  than  tlie  manner  in 
which  the  pillar  of  fire  is  represented.  This 
artist's  Suns,  t  at  Sea  after  a  Storm,  exhibited 
here  last  year,  and  his  Fluchanted  Island,  at 
the  British  Institution,  were  both  admirable 
pictures,  particularly  the  first ;  but  this,  we 
think,  is  decidedly  superior.  The  pale  mys- 
terious light  thrown  over  the  figures  on  the 
foreground,  the  supernatural  darkness  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  the  immense  force  of  the 
collected  body  of  waters,  upheaved  and  tlie n 
rushing  down  with  a  tremendous  impetuosity, 
— all  combine  to  form  a  most  sublime  and 
awful  scene.  There  is  a  grandeur  and  depth 
of  imagination  iu  this  piece  thai  indicate 
superior  genius ;  and  there  is  too,  if  we  may 
so  express  ourselves,  an  intensity  of  feeling 
pcrvarii  i  _  it,  tliat  not  only  shows  the  painter 
to  have  been  in  earnest  in  the  subject,  but  tliat 
communicates  itself  to  the  spectator.  Tins 
artist  seems  to  be  peculiarly  happy  in  splen- 
did or  terrific  effects  of  light;  there  is  un- 
doubtedly a  great  similarity  of  talent  between 
him  aud  Martin,  but  each  has  his  respective 
merits.  Martin  is  most  successful  in  those 
compositions  where  he  Gin  introduce  im- 
of  building,  and  pile  palace  on 
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spect  Mr.  Danby  has  not  hitherto  attempted 
to  compete  with  him.  but  we  hesitate  not  to 
say,  that  in  painting  all  other  effects  of  light 
he  is  equal,  perhaps  his  superior.  Had 
Martin  treated  this  -  subject,  we  think  he 
would  have  rendered  it  more  vivid  and 
showy — more  sublime  we  do  not  think  he 
could  have  made  it.  We  kuow  not  how 
better  to  characterize  Mr.  Danny's  picture 
than  by  saying  that  it  is  tremendously  fine. 
We  understand  that  the  picture  has  been 
purchased  by  the  Marquis  of  Stafford,  who 
applied  to  the  artist  as  soon  as  he  had  seen 
it  at  the  private  view.  It  will  be  a  valuable 
acquisition  even  to  the  gallery  at  Cleveland 
House. 

Just  by  the  preceding  piece  hangs  a 
very  clever  little  picture,  by  J,  S.  Davis, 
whimsically  termed  '  My  Den,'  representing 
a  sort  of  still-life  view  of  the  interior  of  a 
painter's  study,  where  pictures,  sculls,  bits  of 
dmpery,  armour,  books,  and  a  variety  of 
other  painting  paraphernalia  and  et  ottcra 
are  depicted.  The  arrangement  is  good,  the 
colouring  harmonious  and  mellow,  and  the 
whole  is  painted  with  a  free  and  bold  pencil. 

No  106,  The  Travelling  Druggist,  by 
Mulrcady,  is  a  very  charmingly  painted  and 
pleasing  picture,  and  worthy  of  the  artist  of 
the  Wolf  and  Lamb.  The  present  compo- 
sition has,  however,  le*8  dramatic  interest 
than  the  one  we  have  just  named,  but  a  great 
deal  of  unaffected  nature  in  it.  The  scene  is 
at  the  door  of  a  cottage,  where  a  woman, 
w1k>  holds  a  pallid  sickly  boy  in  her  arms, 
is  purchasing  some  rhubarb  of  an  itinerant 
Turk.  Just  without  the  door  stands  another 
child,  with  a  skippiug-rope  in  his  band, 
whose  gaiety  seems  to  be  in  some  degree 
(lamped  at  being  deprived  of  the  company  of 
his  poor  invalid  playmate.  There  is  much 
richness  and  force  m  this  piece,  and,  although 
no  very  elaborate  finishing  is  aimed  at,  the 
details  nrr  heuutinilly  naimen. 

Could  we  forget  Wilkie's  Village  Festival, 
his  Chelsea  Pensioners,  and  some  of  his  for- 
mer productions,  we  should  say  that  his 
Highland  Family  is  a  beautiful  thing  ,  it  is 
certainly  not  inferior  to  the  subjects  he  exhi- 
bited last  year,  but  still  it  is  not  worthy  of 
his  pencil.  It  is  formed  but  of  very  slight 
materials— a  man  seated  on  a  chair  while  his 
wife  is  holding  out  to  him  an  infant,  two 
dogs  lying  by  the  fire  burning  on  the  floor, 
and  a* girl  going  towards  a  door.  The  dogs 
are  admirably  touched  and  full  of  character ; 
not  so  much,  we  think,  the  principal  group; 
and  the  largo  pink  bonnet  of  the  woman 
seems  to  us  nearly  as  outre  in  a  Highland 
throling,  set  a  pink  parasol  among  the  pyra- 
mids. Speaking  of  parasols  puts  us  in  mind 
of  die  portrait  of  Mrs.  W.Turner,  by  Phillips, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  and  delicate 
female  portraits  in  the  exhibition.  The  lady 
is  seated  on  the  ground  holding  in  her  hand 
a  white  silk  parasol,  that  throws  the  fore  and 
upper  part  of  the  figure  into  a  beautiful  half 
shadow.  The  same  artist  has  a  very  charm- 
ingly-painted head  of  Dr.  Richardson,  No. 
403. 

I'ickersgill  has  several  good  portraits ;  we 
hwt  week  mentioned  those  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

but  there  are  two  others  that 


deserve  particular  notice,  viz.  No.  9,  Mrs, 
Morison,  and  No.  176,  Miss  L.  E.  London. 
The  former  of  these  portraits,  which  repre- 
sents a  very  charming  woman,  lias  a  lucid 
pearly  tone  in  the  colouring,  well  adapted  to 
the  subject.  The  dress  is  particularly  elegant 
and  becoming  :  it  is  a  white  satin  robe,  com- 
ing up  nearly  to  the  throat,  and  possesses  all 
the  beautiful  glossiness  peculiar  to  that  ma- 
terial. The  other,  although  not  quite  equal 
to  the  preceding  in  point  of  execution,  and 
although  it  does  not  exhibit  so  sweet  a  coun- 
tenance, is  yet  not  a  little  interesting  as  being 
tliat  of  the  author  of  the  Improvisatrice — the 
L.  E.  L.  of  poetical  celebrity  ;  and,  although 
we  cannot  exactly  say,  as  the  lady  herself  lias 
so  beautifully  expressed  it, — 

♦Sue  looks  a  form  ofhght  and  life, — 
All  soul,  nil  passion,  and  all  bit ; 
A  priestess  of  Apollo,  when 
The  morning  beam  falls  on  her  lyre'}' 
she  certainly  does  look  like  a  very  animated 
and  spirited  young  lady ;  nor  is  she  without 
some  fire  and  meaning  in  her  eye.    There  is 
a  touch  of  die  romantic  in  her  appearance 
diat  we  do  not  dislike,  for,  to  confess  the 
truth,  we  should  have  been  half  angry  had  we 
found  that  the  fair  minstrel  looked  like  a 
demure  dowdy. 

By  the  by,  now  we  are  on  the  subject  of 
portraits  and  looks,  there  be  certain  pictures 
in  the  anti-room,  professing  to  represent 
*  ladies;'  but  we  should  rather  think  that,  at 
the  most,  they  can  be  but  ladies'  maids,  and 
they  look  almost  too  vulgar  for  that  And 
then  there  is  a  piece  which,  if  we  may  believe 
the  catalogue,  is  a  portrait,  by  Mr.  Brock- 
cdon,  of  Miss  Graddon,  in  the  character  of  | 
Linda  in  the  Freischutz,  but  which  we  should 
say  must  be  intended  for  some  show-board  at 
Bartholomew  Fair;  and  then,  nearly  opposite, 
is  what  is  called '  Othello  ami  Desd'emona.' — 
Heavens!  what  a  Desdemona! — surely  the 
Moor  must  have  picked  up  this  ill-favoured 
creature  when  he  was  travelling  among  die 
Anthropophagi.  But,  after  all,  the  two  most 
inexplicable  pieces  of  mystification  are  Nos. 
333,  Abel  the  Shepherd,  and  384,  a  .Scene 
from  Kent :  these  really  are  two  superlatively 
extraordinary,  astonishing,  and  prodigious 
performances — they  absolutely  stagger  us. 

Let  us,  however,  quit  these  incomprehen- 
sible monsters,  and  go  and  relieve  our  eyes 
a  little  by  looking  at  Nos.  99  and  110,  by 
Good.  Any  one  who  has  before  seen  any  of 
this  artist's  pictures  has  no  occasion  to  tum 


to  the  catalogue  for  his  name,  as  that  is 
written  legiblv  enough  on  the  pictures  them- 
selves ;  it  is  impossible  to  mistake  hi*  pecu- 
liar style.  These  subject-*  cxhihit  precisely 
the  same  effect  of  light — an  effect  lie  is  so 
luppy  in  producing, — as  his  preceding  per- 
formances. We  know  of  no  painter  in 
oils  whose  works  possess  so  much  the  ap- 
pearance of  objects  viewed  in  a  camera : 
they  seem  to  be  perfect  transcripts  from  na- 
ture, without  any  attempt  at  improvement  or 
exaggeration.  Mr.  Good  has,  too,  something 
very  peculiar  in  the  management  of  his  mate- 
rials :  he  does  not  affect  deep  and  transparent 
shadows ;  he  abstains  almost  entirely  fiom 
glazing  or  scumbling ;  it  is  difficult  to  dttect 
even  a  touch  of  his  pencil;  all  he  seems  to 


aim  at  is  to  produce  a  fac-simik:  of  nature, 
and  of  catching  sunny  light, — and  in  this  he 
perfectly  succeeds.  His  *  Smuggler's  (testing' 
is  an  admirable  piece :  die  hands  seem  ab- 
solutely detached  from  the  canvass,  but  the 
complexions  of  the  men  are  too  clear  and 
brilliant,  so  as  to  have  more  die  appearance 
of  wax-work  than  of  the  weather-beaten  Wk 
of  persons  of  their  habits  and  professions. 

Westall's  Allegro,  No.  04,  is  certainly  MM 
the  happiest  specimen  of  this  ai  list's  irunncr 
— and  a  most  decided  mannerist  he  certainly 
is :  it  is  what  may  be  termed  quite  a 
patnby  picture,  mawkishly  conceived  and 
vulgarly  executed,  and  the  colouring  is  crude, 
glaring,  and  inharmonious.  It  may  do  very 
well  for  a  subject  of  a  book-plate  to  som.' 
pocket-edition  of  Milton,  for- which,  indeed, 
it  seems  designed,  but  beyond  that  it  cannot 
aspire.  Then  there  is  the  lady  in  black, 
here  intended  to  personate  Melancholy;  she 
has  been  drawn  by  Mr.  Wcstall  at  least  five 
thousand  times  before. 

There  is  a  great  paucity  of  1  indscapcs  this 
year,  but  there  is  one,  No.  224,  by  Consta- 
ble, that  is  in  itself  a  host — a  meadow-scene 
on  the  bank  of  a  canal,  with  willows  and 
other  trees ;  and  it  is  a  charming  specimen 
of  that  fresh  verdant  scenery  peculiar  to  this 
country.  There  is  also  a  very  good  land- 
scape, by  Glover,  representing  a  Waterfall 
on  the  Uiver  Dee,  in  w  hich  the  artist  has  hit 
off  nature  very  successfully,  as  seen  in  a  cloudy 
day. 

There  are  but  very  few  tilings  of  note 
in  the  Architectural  Room  ;  the  principal  art 
two  views  of  the  Bank,  and  the  New  RuiMuni 
for  the  Board  of  Trade,  by  Mr.  Suanc  ;  one 
of  the  Interior  Courts  of  a  design  for  a  Palace, 
by  Mr.  (>andy;  and  Wilkina'  designs  forth* 
new  buildings  of  King's  College,  Cambridge 
The  centre  of  the  Bank,  now  about  to  be  erect- 
ed, is  the  part  Mr.  Soane  exhibits  this  year, 
and  we  must  really  say  that  this  part  of  the 
design  seems  considerably  inferior  to  tfte 
wings.  It  is  far  from  possessing  the  classical 
grace  of  the  latter,  or  even  of  harmoninn* 
with  them.  We  know  not  how  far  he  has  or 
has  not  been  obliged  to  accommodate  himwlf 
to  the  existing  plan,  but  the  windows  give  it 
a  crowded  and  somewhat  trivial  air,  and  the 
circular-headed  arches  and  entrances  in  the 
lower  part  certainly  do  not  accord  with  the 
niches,  blank  doors,  8cc.  of  die  wings.  This 
centre  has,  also,  uk>  much  the  appearance  of 
a  dwelling-house  or  residence :  it  is  destitute 
of  that  character  of  security  and  solidity  which 
the  rest  of  the  structure  possesses.  Then, 
too,  to  give  height  to  this  centre,  the  architect 
has  introduced  above  the  entablature  of  the 
order,  which  is  on  a  line  with  that  of  Uw 
wings,  a  superstrutturc  which,  ollaoush 
handsome  considered  in  itself,  does  not  srent 
to  terminate  the  building  very  gracefully, 
for  it  imparts  to  it  on  air  of  heaviness  rather 
f  an  of  majesty .  Before  we  saw  thisdra*"*. 
we  conceived' that  it  migh 
intention  to  mark  this  fea' 
sition  by  a  Corinthian  order  c  — „- 
sions  Uian  t\at  employed  in  the  wJms*.  01 
without  any  ouW  aperture  than  the  t 
Mr.  Gaudy's  design  has  some  beautifid 
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wit  our  tastes  exactly.  Those  hy  Mr.  Wil- 
kms  are  eminently  beautiful,  and ,  if  the  col- 
lege  be  finished  according  to  them,  it  will 
eclipse  every  other  building  in  that  university. 

The  Virgin,  with  St.  Joseph  by  her  side, 
watching  the  infant  Saviour,  extended  at 
length  upon  a  linen  cloth,  asleep,  his  head 
awl  arm  supported  upon  a  cushion  (the 
young  St.  John  is  seen  above  the  pillow), 
[aimed  by  Sebastiano  del  1'iombo,  was  sold 
by  Christie,  at  his  rooms,  on  Friday,  from 
the  collection  of  Mr.  M'Gillivray,"  for  six 
hundred  and  fire  guineas.  Mr.  Reinagle, 
the  artist,  was  the  purchaser, 
for  "Mr.  Lambton. 


wife  of  Tell),  clid  all  that  could  be  done  with 
I  an  insignificant  part;  and  the  same  remark 
will  apply  to  Wallack,  Mrs.  Yates,  Knight, 
and  little  Povey.  The  author  evidently 
rusted  on  Tell  and  Albert,  on  which  all  die 
vitfour  of  his  mind  has  been  displayed,  and 
the  characters  are  extremely  well  drawn. 
The  piece,  which  was  received  throughout 
very  favourably,  was  announced  for  repeti- 
tion with  unanimous  applause. 


THE  DRAMA. 

Dtt  ry-Laxe  Theatre.— On  Wednesday 
evening  a  new  historical  play,  in  five  acts 
was  produced  at  this  theatre,  under  the  title 
of  WiUiam  Tell.    The  subject,  which  has 
been  dramatized  before,  both  in  this  country 
and  in  Germany,  will  at  once  suggest  itself 
from  the  title.   To  Mr.  J.  Sheridan  Knowles, 
the  author  of  Virginius,  we  are  indebted  for 
this  new  piece,  which  displays  much  poetical 
and  dramatic  taleut.   The  incidents  in  the 
»tr»ry  of  Tell,  even  as  embellished  by  fiction, 
are  too  fey  for  a  play  of  five  acts,  ami,  had 
Mr.  Knowles  confined  himself  to  three,  his 
play  would  have  been  better.    It  is  true  he 
•iDdeavoured  to  sustain  the  interest  by  an 
'  t,  but  it  was  not  one  that  naturally 
of  the  main  story,  aud,  therefore, 
er  an  episode  grafted  on  it.  The 
i  told — William  Tell  (Mr.  Mac- 
i'iv  !.  guadeil  by  the  tv  run'iy  of  Oder, 
determines  to  avail  himself  of  the  first  oppor- 
tunity to  shake  it  off;  he  trains  his  son  Al 
bert  (Clara  Fisher)  up  to  archery,  and  pa. 
tnotism  at  the  same  time,  and,  after  the  boy 
had  missed  his  mark,  tin-  father  bids  him  fancy 
thai  it  is  Gesler  against  whom  he  draws  the 
shaft,  and  he  then  hits  the  mark.  This  scene, 
»luch  was  rather  too  long,  was  striking,  and 
much  applauded.    Albert  is  afterwards  sent 
with  a  dagger  to  a  friend,  as  the  signal  of 
revolt,  bot  in  the  way  finds  Gesler  (Mr. 
Archer),  who  inquires  bis  name  ;  litis  he  re- 
fuses to  acknowledge,  and  is  confined.  Tell 
is  also  afterwards  taken,  and  the  father  and 
son  confronted ;  both,  however,  conceal  their 
relationship,  until  Gesler  orders  Tell  first  to 
be  executed,  and  afterwards  the  child.  The 
force  of  nature  now  breaks  forth,  nod  Tell 
a-  knowledges  the  deal  affinity.  Tell  b  ifter- 
wards  ordered  to  shoot  an  apple  from  tile 
head  of  his  son    Tins  scene,  in  itself  very 
striking,  was  much  injured  by  some  ill-ina- 
na^ed  shrieks  and  fainting  of  women  on  the 
Mags.    Tell  afterwards  escapes  from  the 
tyrant,  Gesler,  whom  he  despatches  with  an 
arrow,  and  rescues  his  son ;  and  thus  the 
drama  ends.   The  pan  of  Tell  was  admirably 
sustained  by  Mr.  Macready,  who  combined 
energy  with  tenderness  in  an  extraordinary 
degree;  and  Miss  Clara  Fisher  displayed  a 
»nd  acquaintance  with  the 
older  actors  and  actresses 
Mrs.  Bunn  («  Eurana,  the 


Matthew  Broemakk,  a  learned  Danish 
mathematician,  has  invented  a  new  steam- 
carriage,  which  can  be  easily  guided,  and 
travel,  it  is  said,  fourteen  leagues  in  an  hour. 
The  first  experiment  was  made  sixty  leagues 
from  the  capital.  The  carriage,  loaded  with 
passengers,  set  out  at  half  an  hour  past  eleven 
from  the  place  where  it  was  built,  and  arrived 
at  the  gates  of  Copenhagen  at  a  quarter  be- 
fore five.  Mr.  Broeroark  intends  to  make  a 
journey  to  Paris. 

Longitude.— The  annual  prize  of  £300  has 
been  awarded,  by  the  Board  of  Longitude,  to 
Mr.  W.  Widinham,  of  East  Street,  lied  Lion 
Square,  for  the  best  chronometer,  it  having 
varied  only  one  second  and  eighty  hundredths 
of  a  second  on  its  mean  daily  rate  during  the 
twelve  months.  The  prize  of  £200  has  been 
awarded  to  Mr.  J.  M.  French,  of  the  Royal 
Exchange,  for  the  second  best  chronometer, 
his  having  varied  one  second  and  eighty-five 
hundredths  of  a  second  during  the  twelve 
months;  eighty-five  hundredths  of  a  second 
during  the  last  nine  months ;  and  forty-five 
hundredths  of  a  second  during  the  last  six 
months,  on  its  mean  daily  rate.  Mr.  French's 
chronometer,  No.  720,  was  made  the  stand- 
ard during  Dr.  Tiarks'  survey  to  ascertain  the 
longitude  of  Madeira,  in  July  and  August, 
1822;  and  its  accuracy  during  the  time 
it  was  under  his  care  induced  him  to  take  the 
longitude  of  Madeira  from  it  Dr.  Tiarks 
takes  the  mean  of  the  whole  sixteen  chrono- 
meters employed  on  the  occasion,  by  inter- 
polation ;  and  the  standard  gives  the  same 
result  as  the  whole  sixteen,  within  two  hun- 
dredths of  a  second.  It  appears  that,  through 
the  means  of  these  chronometers,  Dr.  Tiarks 
has  been  enabled  to  discover  a  considerable 
error  in  the  longitude  of  Madeira  fas  laid 
down  by  a  former  survey),  and  to  find  out 
where  the  errors  lay.  lie  was  employed  by 
the  Admiralty,  at  the  recom inundation  of  the 
Board  of  Longitude,  in  182  3,  to  fiud,  by  the 
use  of  chronometers,  the  differences  of  longi- 
tude between  Dover  and  Falmouth,  and 
Portsmouth  and  Falmouth  ;  and  for  that 
purpose  he  was  furnished  with  twenty-nine 
chronometers  from  the  Royal  Observatory, 
iucluding  all  that  were  on  trial  for  the  prize. 
On  this  survey,  he  has  discovered  an  error  in 
the  longitude  of  these  important  stations,  as 
laid  down  by  former  surveys,  in  consequence 
of  the  accurate  rate  of  going  of  these  chrono- 
meters. He  has  thus  been  enabled  to  esta- 
blish the  following  results  -.—Longitude  of 
Dover  station,  five  min.  seventeen  sec  fifty- 
four.  E.  Portsmouth  Observatory,  four  min. 

ity-sesenW.Pendeuui, 


Castle,  twenty  min.  ten  sec.  eighty-five.  Ma- 
deira, one  h.  seven  min.  thirty-nine  sec.  08. 
On  this  occasion,  also,  'it  appears,  that  Mr. 
French's  chronometer  was  the  standard.  The 
former  survey  had  placed  the  longitude  of 
the  two  latter  places  about  four  seconds  less 
to  the  westward.  i 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Thb  Society  for  the  Employment  of  Idle  Gen- 
tlemen, H.  B  ,  L.  1 .,  and  D.  R  ,  in  our  next. 

A  correspondent  inquires  if  Asmodeui  will 
attend  the  coronation  at  Rhcims :  we  have  much 
pleasure  in  stating,  that  be  bus  promised  to  b* 
there. 

Lines  to  young  Ladies  are  not  of  general  in. 
ten  at}  .j  ml  we  really  have  not  teats  lo  shed  or 
sigtis  to  breathe  over  the  fale  of  every  lover 
that  scribbles  verse  to  an  obdurate  mistress. 

We  thank  Mentor  for  bis  candour  and  polite- 
ness. 

G.  P.  will  find  a  letter  at  the  office  of  our 
publisher,  any  day  after  Monday. 

•C.  Is  informed,  that  although  we  do  not 
doubt  the  correctness  of  his  judgment,  yet  wc 
cannot  insert  the  ciitique  on  anonymous  autho- 
rity, and  without  having  seen  the  nictate  our- 
selves ;  nor  can  we  promise  to  any  < 
dent  tbat  we  will  neither  alter  ni 
part  of  what  be  may  wtite. 

The  communication  fiom  C,  at  Brighton, 
will  be  attended  to 

%•  We  find  it  necessary  to  repeat,  that  or- 
ders for  the  East  and  West  Indies  must  be  paid 
in  udvance,  and  the  newsvendera  will  explain 
the  charges. 


Warki  puUuhtd  tinct  our  Intt  notice — Suit  nu 
Hieroglyphic*,  royal  Bro.  Bs — Prortm".  Journey  lo  tit* 
rord.lleras  and  Arnica,  Us.  —  CoalrUos  twiiir*  as  • 
«!t»iH*r.  8»o  Ki  Pnolr'a  Tribulation,  t  .-,...<>. 

in  Ion  sett,  3j  Ueuthaia  on  Judicial  Ei.rl.-sc-, 
rrysl  Sto  |2t— Culrtidicr*.  Am  In  I'eltfctinn.  post  Sva 
10,  (W  —  Ayton'a  E»«»y«  anil  Sketch's  of  Character, 

Kit  8vo.  8s.  ad.— Th*  Foteateis.  po»t  *»0  I0«  M  — 
ytfy's  HM"ry  of  the  Tower,  paits.  royal  «io  W  3.. 
—  nVntliams  R»tioiMlc  of  Reward.  IS.  —  Anecdotes  of 
Lasl  Ryrou.  foolscap,  <h. — Wood  on  Rail-R.n  ti.  1st  — 
.?'...  -  \  i  j  I '  _-  i  [  .tin*.  *l»  frf. — Hmiiti  on  Breediufr  f**r 
llr*  T«rif,  Lb  — lsmllh'1  Introduction  lo  Bolatiy,  14*. 
coloured,  Ms  —Shaw's  Further  Observations  oil  the 
Spine,  ?..  — R.cmi  Field's  New  Kunth  Wales  thro.  IS.  — 
Es»f.  Rabbith  Usty,  Si  —  Penrose's  Journal,  !*«<>  7.. 


HOWISON'8  SEW  WORK  ON  INDIA,  he. 
This  day  Is  published,  beautifully  printed,  iu  two  vols. 

FOREIGN  SCENES  nndTRAVF.LLING 
RECREATIONS. 

By  JOHN  HOWISON.  Esq. 
Of  the  Honourable  Esat  India  Company's  Service. 
Pilutcd  for  Oliver  and  Boyd,  Edinburgh  ,  aud  U*o. 
B.  Wb  Maker.  London. 

i  if  whom  mis  lie  bad,  hv  the  same  Author, 
SKETCHES  of  CI'PtR  CANADA.   Third  Edition. 
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SOCIETY    OF    BRITISH  ARTISTS, 
SUFFOLK  STREET.  PALL  MALL  EAST. 
The  SECOND  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  fnrtheSale 
of  lb.  Winks  of  l.iMug  Artrata.u*  Ihe  United  Kingdom, 
l>  NOW  OPEN  (mil  Nine  till  Dusk. 
Jkdniiltaucc,  One  Shilling— Catologiie.  Oar  Shilling. 

W.  LINTON,  Secretaiy. 

SOCIETY  for  PROMOTINC.  the  RN- 
I .Alt.  .1  VI IM  and  WUHJMXU  of  CHCRCHU* 

ami  CHAPELS 

Patron— H'i«  Rny.il  H.gl  •»  tlie  D<ike  nf  YORK. 

P.  .-lot -I  I  •  Grace  the  Arehwp.  of  CANTERBURY. 

The  ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING  of  the  alms, 
SOCIETY  will  beheld  by  Adj.mrmi.ent  <*  Wedees- 
d.y,  thrl'ith  instant,  at  the  Freemasons'  Ta«rru.G.eal 
Q.ireii  SHrrrl.  Lineelo'a  luu  Feint  Hl»  (.r>rr  lite 
AtwkUslickn  uf  Canterbury  » •  -I  I  iVe  Kir  I  tun  •<  Ta»4«e 
precisely.         W.  JOHNSON  ROD  HER.  Sccirtary 

l^Dulcc  Street,  Wealminster.  Ml,  May.  IMA. 

A  POLLONICON.—  F.VRNCT0  PEtt- 
/i.  FORtlASiCES -On  THURSDAY  next,  M*y 
Villi,  will  be  |.  iI.imii.i1,  by  Mi.  THOMAS  AOAMn, 
Mo>  OI'IC'H  «RD  LORD.  CtXlPER,  ami  MOM,EY. 
a  grand  Select  ton  of  Music,  among.*  which  ate  the  fol- 
lowing f.ivouril*  pieces:— Overture,  and  Come  gentle 
>^rmg.frswtlie*»rw««r»  (Haydn):  Peicbi  Mint.,  and 
Non  I'ii'i  Aniiria  (Motart);  Oterture.  Matrli.  Peasant's 
Chorus,  and.  If  <*  Youth  should  Hel a  M-idee,  Cram 
Der  FrriKhiili  :Webcr)i  Grand  Uillejuiah.  from  the 
'"  mm*  nf  Olive*  (B«*UM>w«t>:  Grand  Motel  t  fSrW 


liaa  Barb);  Grand  Gnronation  Antlwaij  At  t  wood  .  Sr>l 
tine;  Extempore  Performance*,  bt  Mr.  Adam*,  in 
which  will  be  Introduced.— Softly  sigh,  the  Voice  of 
Evening,  frrnn  Der  Freischirti ;  an  oln  English  iliHy, 
Dowu.  Deny  dnwti.  Willi  Toccata,  mi  l  F.igur  Extem- 
pore, kc.  ate.  fee.  The  Selection  and  Ticket*  for  Hint 
Performance*  mar  be  had  at  the  principal  Music- 
,  and  at  tlie  Room..  No  rOl.St.  Martin.  Lane. 
■  at  Eight  o'clock.  Adautfc.acr.2aDd. 

MEMOIRS  of  PA1  Nil NG . — By  W. 
BUCHANAN,  Ear.  Containing  a  Cliionoio. 
gieal  Malory  of  tlir  Importation  of  Plrtnrea  by  Ibc 
great  Masters  into  Great  Unlani  aiurr  the  |iefiod  of  Itie 
rVruch  Revolution;  with  Critical  Remark*  tlierenn. 
and  Sketches  uf  Character  uf  tlit  leading  Masters  of 
the  various  School,  af  t'aiuling.    Two  vote,  6*0  *iv 

Published  be  R  Ackermtnn.  101.  Strand  ;  and  to  be 
bad  uf  all  Bookseller*  in  town  and  country. 

Shortly  will  be  pobliaJied.  by  Cam  maud  of,  and  ML 
catsd  by  permisatou  to,  hia  Moat  Gracloua  Mujisty, 

VfKWS  and  ILLUSTILtVTIONS  of  IUS 
MAJESTY'S  PALACE  at  BR1GUTGM. 
Bj  JOUN  NASH,  Em. 
Trirale  Arcniteci  to  Ibr  K       Ate.  &c.  Sic. 
Tbia  ((ileadNl  Wurk  will  contain  tweuly  tbtee  larife 
folia  and  MX  mill  highly  coloured  and  munuted  liui- 
tatiMi  of  Orawiut»,  acconvaaicd  with  as  iitauy  highly 
Biii«hed  OatJiuea,  and  dewfiftivc  Ixtter-I'ieu.  Plica 
twenty  Guinraa.   Two  hnii.iied  in-l  ifty  C«|.iea  i-uly 
after  which  11m-  (.Ultra  will  lie  ilrttroyed. 

by  tt.  AcActdtawn.  ML 


Tim  day  if  nablnlwd,  |uiee  «a  boand. 

NOVELLE  MORAI.I  <li  FRANCESCO 
SO  AVE.  Nonra  E»\,t,»ut;  diligxntaweoU  cor 
ralU.  in  cm  ai  avao  acccntaU  tuttc  le  toct .  •  cb<  con- 
Uene  un  vocabnhwio  ajcgiuutu  alio  fine. 

Ediubureo:  linpir.-.  alio  Tuichio  dell'  thnrrr.il j. 
a  auaa*  di  Stirling  e  Keuuy,  Bell  e  BiaUlatr,  c  J.  Fair- 
Uiim  i  c  ai  trova  in  Lnmlra,  da  G  1L  Wbittaker. 

'  Toe  Moral  Taleaof  Soa.e  are  juatiy  held  in  the 
higtievt  eatimttuxi.  by  eveiy  Teacher  of  the  Italian 
Laoa-rug'.  TIhj  work  untamed  the  Mite  at  Uieatht. 
ui.litnted  by  Count  Btltoui,  for  the  beat  Cuilcction  of 
Moral  Talra,  calculated  |u  cxx-ite  in  yuathful  laiiud*  the 
love  of  rirtoe  and  abborrrure  of  vice- 

Tke  objeet  nf  the  |Hihli>hera  uf  the  prraent  editioa 
haa  been  to  reader  the  work  Hill  wore  dewrrius  of  the 
celebiity  tt  ba>  obtained,  by  adding  a  (Um  Vocabti- 
lary  «,f  iix  wurdaaad  uhram  coulaiaed  in  the  vcMuoje, 
and  lhe;>M|iei  arceutnalioa  throiighout  Tlie  text  haa 
been  carriully  c»Uatad  with  the  Edition*  of  Touruec 
and  Polbdoc,  under  the  auuciiutaodcnce  of  an  eminent 
Teacher,  au>l  alto  of  Mr.  \V.  Claupertoo,  who  ha*  de- 
Aotol  inucb  of  hit  attention  la  the  ItaJiau  uuignagt. 


RI'TRtrSPECTIVE  REVIEW. 
Joat  pnhli.he.l,  (itica  in.  No.  XXII  of  the 

RET  IN  hSPKCTIV  K  REVIEW:  eon- 
->  taliiinar  articles  oo  the  fotlowini;  avli4ecta  i — Tlie 
H<dy  B.Uc— Patten*  Hi'U.iy  of  tax  Rebel  lino.— 
Hi.noo  Ueikelry'a  Siris  —  Life  uf  Rice  »|.  Thooii*  — 
Tatao's  Kin.ildn — Or  Jo..  |ih  lb  aaurout'a  P.yrlie  — 
Fyiiea  Moryaun'l  Itinerary  —  Ulhgow'a  Ram  Adteu- 
turra. 

Lm»l«n:  nrinted  for  Payne  and  Fnaa.  Pall  Matt  ,  and 
ItinUiu.f'rad.'ck.  awl  Joy.  Palrrnoater  Row. 


Just  unblirheil,  in  a  lieautiful  footacap  vol.  with  a  Por- 
trait of  Gord  Byron,  |irice  0a.  boarda, 

ANECDOTES  of  LORD  BYliON.  from 
Authentic  Roarree;  with  R^marka,  illustrative 
of  hia  Connection  with  the  principa]  Literary  Charac- 
triaof  (he  |ifeaenl  Day 

t/wiloa  :  punted  for  Kukrtit  and  Larey, 
Row  ,  an.)  aold  by  all  Bookseller* 


Thai  day  is  publisliaal.  with  a  coloured  c  ...... 

elegantly  nrinted  m  small  8r«.  price  7*.<k1.  in  cloth. 

FAUSTUS  :  HIS  LIFE,  DEATH,  and 
OESCENT  into  HELL.    Now  Ant  '  

fium  the  German 

•  Speed  thee,  srierat  thee. 
Liberty  lead  thee. 
Many  this  night  <hill  hearken  and 
Far  abroad, 
Demi-gutl. 
Who  aiinll  a|>pat  thee ! 
Java!,  or  devil,  or  what  else  we  call  thee.' 

Hymn  ta  the  Devil. 
Piil.1i.hMl  by  Simpkln  and  MaiaUall,  Stationers' 


Thi.U..j  I.pu1.|.alied,l. 

TRAVELS  of  MY  NIGIIT-CAP;  or, 
REVERIES  IN  RHYME.  With  Scent*  at  the 
of  Vetotaa. 

By  the  Author  of  '  My  Note-Book.' 


Also, 

MY  NOTE- BOOK  ;  or.  Sketche*  frons  the  Gallery 

of  J.I.  Str-plinr*.   Secoo.l  E*l.tiun,  .Vr.  hoasda. 

MY  NOTE-HOOK  for  1892;  or,  The  AgiicnUural 
Qi 


iKE>.f  the  WOODS,  kc,  tierformed  in  the 
by  order  of  the  Hon.  I.  C.  Calhoun.  Sec.  at 
rr  the  Command  of  Major  Long.  In  two 


IMPORTANT  WORKS. 

Palilt'lied  hy 
GEO.  D  WUITTiVKER,  \  .  Mirl*  Line. 
l.npHE  HISTORY  of  ITALY,  from  the 

J*-  Fall  of  the  W  astern  Empire  to  the  Cora  men  ce- 
ment of  the  Picach  Revolution.  By  Gawrge  Pcueval, 
E*n-    lu  twu  large  vol*.  Svn.  30a. 

8.  NAURATIVr".  of  an  EXIvr.DITION  to  the 
SOURCES  ST.  PETER'S  RIVER,  LAKE  W1XNE- 
PEEK.  I.VKE  ..f  the  WOODS,  kc.  performed  in  the 
Year  ItWV  bj 
War,  under 
vula.  Pro  «». 

8  N  ARRATIVE  of  aSCCOND  VISIT  to  GREECE, 
mil i«li us  Facta  and  Anecdotes  coauected  with  the 
Uat  Day*  of  Lard  Byron.  Extracts  from  the  Author'* 
Correspondence  with  the  Provisional  O  ■mniiirnl, 
Prinee  Mavnwordalo,  Lord  C  Murray,  CoJouel  SUu- 

bT,The"  GR^EK^'HEVoi  I^IOnTiu'&IwIb  and 
Proeress,  together  with  some  Remarks  on  the  KWigion, 
National  Character,  kc  ■■•  Giercr.  By  E.  Blaipnrre, 
Eau.    Second  Edition,  corrected.   Siu.  with  Map.  Its. 

V  Tli-  HISTORY  of  PARIS,  from  the  EARLIEST 
PERIOD  ta  the  PRESENT  DAY  t  containing  a  Oe- 
i|.t.on  of  Us  Autiquitics,  Public  Buiklings.  Civil, 
Religiou*.  Scieuti6c,  awl  Cmtnerical  Institution*, 
with  numerous  Historical  Fact*  and  Aurcdoles.blttii.rto 
unpublialied.  teudlng  to  illvslraU  the  .1. lie  rent  Eraaof 
Frcmb  HuUxy.  particularly  the  eventful  Period  of  the 
Herohstion.  3  vol*  Svo.  £l  'la. 

C.  Tor  WONDERS  of  UIX>RA  .  or.  the  NARRA- 
TIVE «f  a  JOURNEY  to  the  TEMPLES  and  DWEL- 
LINGS excarated  out  of  a  Mouutain  of  Granite,  and 
extending  upwards  of  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  at  Elora, 
iu  tli*  East  Indies  With  auase  general  Otnert  atious 
on  the  People  and  Country.  By  John  B.  Seely,  Capt. 
Bombay  Native  Infantry.  Svo.  with  Several  plate*. 
Second  Edition,  improved,  Ik* 

7.  A  STATISTICAL  ACCOUNT  of  the  BRITISH 
SETTLEMENTS  in  AUSTRALASIA;  Including  the 
Cdouies  uf  New  South  Wale*  ami  Van  Dtcnau'aLtnd. 
With  Map*  and  a  V,aw  of  Sidney .  By  W.  C.  Wesit- 
wotln,  L.  |    A  New  Edition,   a  col*.  Rvo.  14* 


Thin  day  «t  (asbluued,  ileitis  printed  N*  a  ssasU  alat, 

THE  ECONOMIST  of  TWAK;  or, 
Golden  Kulea  for  gtowcaaT  'Hesjtriiy.  WraHkr. 
and  Wise,'  by  Kouamising  and  narfally  cwasl-^isc 
thai  -huh,  of  all  thing..  !•  the  most  virlashlr.  and.  >t 
Ike  same  time,  of  all  tbitsga.  the  least  valued. 

Alan,  price  la. 
The  PRACTICAL  ECONOMIST  of  TIME.  *A 
MORAL  IMPROVER  .  containing*  Srriesaif  Weekly 
and  Quarterly  Table*  for  one  Year.  ruleO,  upon  the 
principle  rrcomoaendetl  by  Dr.  Franklin. 
N.B  Tbe*Uove  excellftnl  Tieatme,  and  the  Set  •( 
"able*,  may  also  lie  had.  together,  very  arab'y  dour  ti; 


Tablr*.  ■ 

in  *  rale,  price  3a 
Priated  bj  and  lor  William  Cole,  10.  Newgate  fkjterl. 

NEW  ElMTION  OF  DODSLET  S  OLD  PUTS. 
That  day  it  put  lulled.  Iwantifally  on  nte-,  apan  asfasj 
Uid  paiaer.  Clown  Svo.  price  tk>   and  laigt  paper, 
price  14s  uniform  with  Gilford'*  Bea  Jensaa, 

A  SELECT  COLLECTION  of  OLD 

iX  PLAYS,  with  Additional 
by  the 

Editor. 

Tlii*  Edition  Will  contain  all  the  awotrlerlge  regint- 
ing  the  ancienl  Drama  of  Rogltud,  collec  ted  d  -lingllK 
lest  forly-tra  yeara,  Our  form  r  rrpnat  baviugtuea 
in  i.l.  under  the  (upeiiiatendence  of  the  lals  Mr  laiac 
Reed,  in  the  year  TWO.  Tlie  Ed. tor  of  the  pcrsml 
Eililmn  In*  been  furnished  with  lira)  remits  of  ill  Ike 
tubaeqnent  reading  of  Mr.  tteral.  in  wt  anwotatw  I* 


every  Plav.  t-wetbet  with  tlie  auli<|uariaa  rrsrarcli  ol 
tb*  late  Mr.  tWirn Gilchrist,  who.  lew  years  thwr. 
accumulated  materials  for  «ch  an  nndtrtakiiig  TV 


r  psuaMiiem 
ally  omitted.  The  hrst  loitae 
nakethe  picUminaty  WnUetu 


Play*  by  Shirley  and  Ford  wii|  be  rxchidru.  and  tU 
trwee  will  lie  >a|i|dlrd  by  Com.  dies  ttf.1  Tn 
Greene.  Naah.  Ludge.  and  Peele, 
bate  bithrrto  tsren  wholly 
it  reserved  in  ordei  to  ma 
perfect  nod  complete  as  uuseth 

The  Volume  jast  puldished  cent t tat.  GamaserGer. 
ton's  Needle.— Alexander  and  ('.imuaspe.— Taacrol 
and  Gmnamla  —  Cornelia  — Edward  If. 

Published  by  Seolimut  Prowott,a 
awd  VV.jumI  C  Tail.  E-lmlmtgh.  

THE  ANTigUITIRS  of  ATHENS. 
By  BTUART  and  KEVETT. 
A  New  Edition,  with  Important  sVddiGoat.  I'J  P** 
fesaiontl  Tnrrellm.    ta  »*r- 
near  two  hundred  aceurateiy 
Tcxt.ua  pnhluhed  by  Stuart  a 
t tonal  sublect  matter  tu  the  new  I 

To  be  i. .might  net  In  forty  Parts,  at  I 
wlrole  to  coat  no  more  than  £13- 

T  .  Puhlithtrs  have  a  rang  time  had  in  view  Ike 
ueeeuity  and  utility  of  a  correct  and  much  Ira*  expen- 
sive .bui.  equally  a.  good)  Hdltionnf  Stuart  andReittl  ' 
Autic|uitiet  of  Athene,  catered  hi  such  a  way  aa  la  *teet 
the  cirrum*tances  of  the  Student,  the  Builder, *a<l  I ** 
Workman.  Thia  Edition  t.  brought  nut  to  olrnale  rat 
iacoutea tenet,  and  in  maay  inetancea  the  hrmmsibil'tf . 
of  purcha.inga  fornier  em  two,  which,  ^from  iU  »|'»' 

ck»iU^ro.rhaving  m'tlmft^wiewimn^tb^ 


vol.   f.dju.  cwulaia.aj; 

SSKss 


Work  for  Ibeatmiy  of  the  pnrrst  examples  nf  Grrrva 
Architecture.  The  Plates  are  for  the  most  part  exe- 
cuted in  the  best  manner  in  cut  line,  with  Ik*  saw* 
meainremcnlt  as  la  the  other  K-litom.  The  Tell  « 
the  other  Edition  I*  prr served  .  and  an  em-neat  Archi- 
tect will  sopefiotrun  the  c.>rrerti..u  of  Ihe  Press 

The  New  and  Additional  Volume  w»H  cvmatiw ' 
most  useful  and  KientiSc  Details  lately  ohtaiued.i 
hare  been  brought  to  light  by  the  egprnsa  aad 
fatigsble  exertion  ofaome  pr<sfe**ioual  t>all*xsx**^wk 
viuud  Greece,  and  who  bate  extended  Hi 
to  Autl.juitie*  and  Architecture  n  ' 
loped  i.y  former  Trarrllera.  The  i 
with  tlte  Text,  will  he  euperiuleiMled  by 
live  Contributors.  Thia  Work,  with  the  ferwa 
lu met  of  Stuart  and  Revett.  wtll  be  the  most  r* 
brail i re  e»er  pulilnbed  on  G 

PART  I.  of  Ihe  Work  i«  cmbiistsest,  ww»  at 
piece,  designed  by  J.«eph  Gan  ly.  Esq  A  K  A .*»«■•« 
aucreedlng  Parla  will  appear  every  fattnaghl  tiH  ct«- 
plele-d 

A*  -nly  a  limited  nomber  of  Copies  will  be  taaM. 
Gentlemen  who  are  desiion*  of  taking  in  tier  **** 
rrgilaiiy  will  be  pleased  to  srwl  these  aaanes  tain* 
piiullalicrs.  Eicb  Nuia'uer  wl 
text  and  plate*,  so  as  to  prevent  the  i 
appoiutmcut  of  haviitg  the  plate*  that  ns. 
the  text  given.  . ; 

Pneitley  .in-l  «>■:    lli;l.  Street,  BlMmtbgry. 


and 


Tltnnanei  is  DuWi.hed  early  on  Saturday,  price  fid.  i  or  lod.  if  post  free,  Country  and  Foreign  Readers  may  htve  the  unstamped  edition  in  Monthly  or  Unsriclr  P"1' 
Loadim:  Published  by  Daridson.  a.  Surrey  Street.  Strand,  where  adtnttiemenUat/c  lece.red.  auil  communication*  -  for  the  Editor'  [post  paid)  sre  to  he  a*wkataanV  *>•* 
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ax: view  or  new  booxs. 

fcrsniwi  m  Madfira  and  Porta  Santo,  tfVr- 
i«  ^  ^«/tn»A      1811.  trAife  «i  *m  Mtftf 

f      Co  Jr?  i<  u.  By  die  late  T.  Eowana 

Bowpicn,  Esq.,  Conductor  of  the  Mis- 
sion to  Ashantee,  Honorary  Member  of 
the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Society,  Sec. 
To  which  is  aided,  byMns.  itotrncH  — 
1.  A  Nmriitm:  <•/'  the  ConUnmnre  of  the 
Voygt  'o  iti  Completion,    2.  A  Dt'icrip- 
'tixafthe  E*gtuh  St  ttfementt  <M  the  Riixr 
(iambia.    3.  Apprndic,  cjn/ulning  Zoolo- 
Finland  R>ttiMu;it  D.xripti  nt,anj  Ttant- 
MMH/nuin  the  Arabic.  JUm  ruled  LV  Ser- 
r«wt,  Ffc-rrt,  C»timet,  and  Z»d-^at  Fi- 
p*a.  4to.  London,  1825.  Whitiaker. 
It  *aj  with  mixed  emotions  of  pleasure  and 
r*;r<*  that  we  opened  lite   Excursions  lo 
Mideio:— of  pleasure,  in  teeing  the  nar.a- 
U*  of  another  excursion  by  to  intelligent  a 
teller  at  Mr  Bowdich ;  of  regret  thai  it 
a  &  kit, — liut  indeed  be  does  not  live  to 
rpsn  the  approbation  of  hit  country,  but 
to  him  praise  or  censure  are  alike  un- 
"f*Kt.  Mr.  iiowdic li  is  one  of  the  many 
yctiasshathave  perished  iaeiploring  Africa : 
l*re  is,  however,  a  glory  in  fall  in  a  in  such 
1  aaw,  that  ennoble j  death  and  hallows  the 
"■rooty  of  the  victim.   Though  born  in  a 
^oraercwl  cky  (Bristol),  and  bred  up  to 
'•Me,  yet  his  mind  soared  for  higher  objecte, 
»*i  u»  1  a  1 6,  at  the  age  of  twenty  ,we  nod  him  at 
<  <j*OartCa*ie,withau  amiable  and  accom- 
I^xoaiwifo,  Holding  a  situation  under  the raw 
t  .ua»d  African  Company,  it  leaving  been 
OHemnoed  oa,  m  1817,  to  send  an  em- 
h»«rtothe  interior  of  Ashantee,  Mr.iiow- 
<hca  was  appotuted  lo  conduct  it ;  and  so 
*  *i  Ad  he  acou.t  himself  of  the  task,  .that 
h  was  completely  sacceufuL  His  narrative" 
■  tlwt  teunou  is  ooeof  the  most  curiout  and 
*fMin<  volumes  «f  l ravel  that  ha*  mk- 
i««d  for  many  yean.        -  > 

Ul«a  Mr.  Jiowdich  retumecl  to  England, 
™ough  iO-taeatt'd  by  the  Africao  Comp-iny, 
™  md  not  torn  with  disgust  from  Africa, 
"•t  devoted  his  whole  mind,  for  three  years 
4"J  a  half,  to  a  patient  study  of  physical  tci- 
and  natural  history,  iu  order  the  better 
'•■>  qita'ify  himself  for  further  exploratory  ex- 
^ana.   go  enthusiaatjc  was  be,  indeed, 
'lit  he  actually  repaired  to  Lisbon,  in  the 
il>pe  of  getting  aoceaa  to  some  MSS  in  the 
f*hlie  and  private  archives  of  that  city,  which 
Twtht  enaW*;  him  to  form  an  idea  of  the  et- 
of  the  Portuguese  discoveries,  establish- 
c-iot*,  and  co-wmarce  in  Africa.   His  jonr- 
•^•aavtoancyetrieTunprodTlctwe,  yetK  did 
"**  yWdinucii :  for,  akhobgh  it  w.i-  the  cus- 
'    of  every  'Potjn^uete.  holding'  a  distsn- 


deipatches  and  instructions  written  and  re- 
ceived l>y  him  during  his  administration,  and 
to  liave  them  deposited  in  the  family  library, 
for  hi*  own  justification  and  the  honour  of 
his  family,  yet  few  of  these  remain.  They 
have  either  been  swept  away  by  an  inqui^a- 
tion,  which  allowed  no  man  a  liible,  and  au- 
thorized the  Cu<tom-House  officers  to  rob  a 
foreigner  of  a  prayer-book,  or  by  the  sl< 

lir  iu^'lll  •■  of  I  li    .1  •<Ct  Oil  lilt*  ,  1"  li. 

ulto  possessed  them. 

Mr.  Bowdich,  however,  did  set  out  for 
Afr»ca,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  two 
children;  and  he  fell,  as  he  prophetically 
foretold,  '  the  victim  of  disinterested  zeal  and 
unsupported  emerprise.'  This  event  occur- 
red at  Bathurst,  on  the  const  of  Af.ica,  on 
the  24lh  of  Januay,  182*i 

Tlic  work  now  before  us  contains  Mr. 
Bow«l  icbs  own  account  of  his  excursion,  in 
Madeira  and  Port  Santo/  edited  by  his 
widow,  the  companion  acid  solace  of  ha 
travels,  who  has  enricht*d  tlie  work  o: 


from 


her  husband  with  several  engravings 
drawings  ma>le  by  herself  and  who.  in  a 
pretace  breathing  w Mi .  conjugal  affection, 
saya  slie  only  alwtains  froin.  reortethig'  that 
prefoc3  a  memoir  of  her  iwsbatid,  'booause 
*  his  wvn  numerous  works-  are  the-  be?t  pic- 
tures of  his  scientific  labours  andatUinmenLi;' 
and  beenusc  '  the  only  part  which  Is  not  ge- 
nerally known  l>elongs  to  his  domestic  and 
social  virtues  '  Thin  is  not  mere  assertion 
for,  by  sharing  with  Mr:  Bowdich  the  perils 
and  inconveniences  of  a  tourist  in  Countries 
such  as  they  visited,  she,  like  Mrs  H  Izoni. 
proved  the  truth  of  her  affection  for  t!ie  hus- 
band, as  woU  as  congeniality  of  disposition. 

Few  works  have  a  stronger  claim  on  the 
public  .than  the  Excursion  lo  Madeira :  va- 
luable and  interesting  in  itself,  it  appeals 
both  ta  our  gallantry  and  our  sympalhies ; 
since  the  editor  a,nd  part  author  is  a  female 
and  a  widow,  w!ios«  husband  p  lished  an 
unpaid  and  uiipetisioned  victim  in  making 
tlio^e  dLstijvcrk'i  wljic'i  redound  so  much  tp 
the  glory,  and  cont.ibule  so  much  to  the 
greatness  of  Britain,  and  who  leftl.f.ra  widow 
with  three  fatherless  children,  if  we  may 
seem  to  have  dwelt  too  much  on  the  author 
of  the  work  before  us.  it  is  from  a  full  con- 
viction of  the  merits  of  Mr.  Bowdich,  and  of 
the  strong  claim  his  widow  and  children 


the  road  to  the  interior  of  Africa,  and  made 
smooth  the  pilh  to  the  heart  of  the  pyramid*-., 
to  remain  unnoticed  and  unrewarded  ;  but  to  ' 
the  book. 

We  purposely  paw  over  Mr.  Bowdich's  r 
notice  of  I.isl>oii,  its  government,  antiquities, 
&c.  to  meet  him  on  less  travelled  ground  : 
therefore,  trtmtle  reader,  without  goin^  a  voy- 
age from  Lisbon  to  Madeira  over  again,  sup- 
pose the  author  arrived  at  Funehal.  and  anx- 
ioudy  making  himself  acquainted  with  the  ' 
jeolo/-,-,  and  every  lliirg  worth  knowing  or' 
recordwi'-j,  connected  with  the  island ;  nor  , 
was  his  accomplished  partner  less  active,  for 
Mrs.  Bowdich  made  drawings,  which  f 
has  since  litho<raphed,  and  they  arc  given,  L 
cohured  according  to  nature,  in  the  volume  ' 
before  os.    Geology  is,  no  doubt,  a  very  ' 
useful  «cience,  but  we  hope  our  WUhn  will  1 
not  think  the  worse  of  us  for  preferring  other 
studies,  and  selecting  other  topics  for  ex-  ' 
tracts.    Near  the 


Western  Cliffs,  the  ireolotiy 
lescribed.  is  a  hut  that  yos-  '' 


have  on  the  support,  not  only  of  government, 
bot  of  diepiiU.ic.  Wc  n  'liber  wish  ourg  >vem- 
ment  :o  In  lavish  nor  parsimonious;  but 
really,  when  Parliament  t^ves  iut  tliousaods 
to  .Mr.  M'Adam  for  makiug  our  roads  ou  u 
plan  wliinli.  be  did  »»*  Miv&.t,  und  whu.ii 
perliapni'was  partially  used  by  (Ue  first  Adam, 
we  do  not  think  it  should 'permit  the  widows 


w W^appomtnwiuV  t«>  l»«P  capita  of  .aU  \  of  man  like  Bowdich  and  Belzoni,  w1k> paved 


seases  a  mel  incholy  iiil^ri^t.-^-5 

'Tlie  little  cabin,  which  contrasts  its  cherr- 
ful  colour  to  the  gloomv-tfiit  and  bltsten^d 
aspect  of  the  basaltic  caverns,  on  whose  mar- 
gin it  seems  to  toiler,  and  the  emmbling 
^cohVt»f  who-*  \aulis  aj>pi-u  to  hanjf  togc-  ' 
dier  so  loosely,  as  to  l*e  restlv  \t  sinx  Ireti.fwi 
Us  wetgln,  and  Mo  bury  it  in  cinders ;  thi* 
little  hut,  erected  as  it  wen?  on  the  rnins  of  a 
former  world,  rocked  by  every  wind,  and  ! 
dished  by  every  southern  sur^e,  is  inhaluted 
by  a  poor  maniac,  who,  being  rebbed,  by  a 
brother,  of  all  the  savings  of  a  life  of  labour, 
at  the  very  moment  the  old  age  they  were  to 
solace  began  to  creep  upon  him.  lost  his 
reason,  not,  as  might  hasre  been  expected,  to 
revik!  tlmt  providence,  which  for  some  wise 
reason  -we  iniglit  have  excused  one  of  his  cfafli 
from  crediting  had  failed  to  proie^t  him.  In:t 
paaceably,  aivd  witlmat  harming  the  most  ' 
tiisignificuit  object  about  him,  tb  rauo  rnde 
allart  to  hul  God,  and  lo  deck  his  garden-wall 
with  crowns  of  thorns,  in  honour  of  hK  He- 
de?me7,  and  rudely  cot  Stoin's  (for  they  could 
scarcely  be  called  figures),  in  memory  of  bis 
apo  tiles   A  vacant  imile  played  for  a  moment  ' 
on  his  sad  face,  as  I  stopped  to  examine,  and, 
as  he  thought,  to  admire  these  Highly -prired 
ornaments  of  his  dwelling,  which  seemed  to 
be  richer  in  this  respect,  in  his  eye,  than  the  1 
most  splendid  cathedral ;  and  the  look  of ; 
distress  and  emotion  which  followed  the  un- 
wonted smile  my  res]>estful  farlie^rance  had 
hidoced,  when  a  iroop  of  id»  hoys  discharged 
a  volley  of  stones  from  the  beach,  and  de- 
stroyed  the  greater  number  of  the  rude  ' 
ynages  he  had  raisod  with  so  mich  labour,  . 
'and  so  devoutly  revered  ;  the  look  he  gave 
m«  at  this  moment  of  wanton  cruelty  went  to  • 
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my  heart.  This  was  not  (he 
often  follow*  a  blind  and 


which  too 
superstition 


ind  grow  super 
it  was  the  pure,  natural,  and  voluntary  feeling 
sd,  but  not  un 


of  the  heart,  undirected, 
'.rom  the  loss  of  reason/ 

Mr.  Bowdich  gives  an  excellent  description 
(and  Mrs.  B.  a  good  view)  of  the  Coural  da* 
Freiras,  which  must  be  singularly  picturesque 
and  beautiful  In  the  first  attempt,  Mr. 
Bowdich  railed  to  reach  the  Peak  Kuivo ;  on 
returning,  lest  he  and  his  ignorant  guide 
should  lie  benighted,  he  says — 

'  We  hastened  our  descent,  asd  I  scarcely 
dared  to  stop  a  moment  to  contemplate  the 
new  beauties  which  the  setting  sun  shed  over 
the  scenery,  my  guide  was  so  impatient  and 
apprehensive ;  as  it  was.  we  did  not  reach  lb* 
margin  of  the  torrent  until  dark  ' — '  In  short, 
there  was  but  one  thing  evident,  that  we  had 
missed  the  path  altogether,  and  my  guide 
began  to  cry  and  roar,  accusing  me  of  bring- 
ing him  there  to  die,  while  I  sat  down  on  a 
bank,  determined  to  pass  the  night  there 
rather  than  break  my  shins  any  more,  and 
holloa'd  lustily.  Our  united  efforts,  although 
in  very  different  strains  (my  guide  persever- 
ing in  the  bellowing  part  of  the  duet),brought 
a  peasant  with  a  torch  to  our  assistance,  who 
conducted  us  in  about  half  an  hour  to  a  filthy 
cabin  of  a  single  apartment,  full  of  children, 
smoke,  and  vermin.  His  wife,  however,  dried 
part  of  my  clothes  by  the  damp  twigs  which 
were  cracking  on  the  earthy  floor,  with  great 
eire  and  good  nature,  and,  placing  a  log  of 
wood  beside  me,  covered  it  with  excellent 
grapes,  and  a  large  cup  of  the  pure  juice  of 
the  tint*.  The  husband  was  easily  persuaded 
to  provide  torches  (made  from  what  appeared 
to  me  to  be  a  Jhiuca)  and  guide  our  ascent 
out  of  the  Conral ;  for  I  felt  very  anxious  to 
judge  of  the  effect  of  torch-light  on  these 
sombre  scenes,  and  I  was  fully  recompensed, 
although  shivering  with  cold  the  whole  way. 
One  slip  would  have  been  a  slip  into  eternity; 
but  the  thought  of  danger  was  diverted  by 
the  clouds  which  were  still  rising  out  of  the 
vnlley,  and  which,  frequently  concealing  the 
precipices  the  torch  would  otherwise  have 
disclosed,  seemed  to  assure  our  steps  by  the 
impressaion,  that  we  were  riding  on  the  mar- 
gin of  some  vast  rocky  lake.  My  guide  tied 
a  handkerchief  over  his  head,  leaving  it  to 
float  out  behind  from  beneath  his  sharp- 
pointed  cap,  tucked  up  his  trousers,  pulled 
up  his  swarthy  boots,  which  looked  lik«  a 
skin  shrivelled  and  discoloured  with  age  and 
dirt,  let  h»  shirt  hang  loose  over  his  waist- 
band, and,  waving  the  torch  every  touch  and 
turn  to  keep  it  in,  preceded  me,  looking  like 
* most  haggaixl  of  wiuids  :  as  I  shrunk 
from  the  breese  and  looked  around  roe,  I 
could  not  but  mall  the  words  of  Ossian, 
"  Ghosts  ride  on  clouds,  and  fly  upon  the 
winds,  and  meet  together  in  some  secret  cave 
to  talk  of  moital  man."  ' 

Near  the  Fazenda  dos  Padres  is  a  fine 
malmsey-plantation,  created  entirely  by  an 
avalanche  of  tufa,  which,  falling  from  a  height 
of  upwards  of  twelvt hundred  feet,  has  lodged 
and  spread  at  the  bottom  of  the  cliff  :— 

•  The  house  and  vineyards  are  only  accessi- 
ble by  water,  to  tho-w  who  shudder,  as  most 
persons  do,  at  the  daring        «f  tb* labour- 


ers, who  ascend  and  descend  tlie  cliff.by  a 
succession  of  simple  stake*  driven  into,  and 
projecting  from  it.  These  avalanches,  which 
are  not  unfrequent  (and  which  have  occurred 
from  lesser  heights  without  much  injuring 
the  property),  with  one  or  two  sliding  plan- 
tations, occasion  curious  suits  in  the  courts 
of  Madeira ;  the  one  party  insisting  that  he 
must  follow  his  grounds  and  habitations — the 
other,  whose  less  valuable  grounds  have  been 
covered  or  enlarged  by  the  accident,  plead- 
ing, I  presume,  "  cujus  est  solum,  ejus  est 


Praya  Bay,  we  find,  close  on  their  brink, 
about  eighty  feet  above  the  sea,  and  but  a 
few  yard  ■  inland,  an  elliptical  funnel-shaped 
depression  of  five  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
in  circumference,  and  about  thirty-five  feet 
deep.  The  greater  axis  bears  S.  7°  W.,  and, 
within  (a  little  northwards  of  the  centre,  and 
about  thirty- five  feet  below  the  brink)  is  an 
aperture  about  twenty-five  feet  long,  and 

rush  of  the  waves  entering  below.  The  depth 
of  this  vast  marine  well,  a  term  which  I 
merely  hazard  for  the  moment,  as  conveying  a 
bitter  idei  of  its  position  and  appearance 
than  any  further  description  could,  is  about 
forty-five  feet.  This  rent,  apparently  too 
considerable  to  be  attributed  to  the  mere 
elastic  force  of  confined  vapours,  presents 
every  evidence  of  having  been  formed  by  a 
minor  volcanic  heave,  which  thew  up  vast 
blocks  of  die  rock  it  rant  from  beneath  the 
ocean,  to  form  a  passage,  but  did  not  eject 
any  lava  or  contents  of  its  own  ;  for  both 
die  basalt  rock  in  which  it  is  formed,  and 
that  of  the  vast  masses  which  are  scattered  at 
the  mouth  of  die  aperture,  are  highly  scoria- 
cenus,  and  present  the  strongest  traces  of 
fusion  on  the  surface.  Toe  elliptical  wall 
which  rises  thirty-five  feet  above  this  fearful 
aperture,  and  forms  the  greatest  circumfe- 
rence of  the  funnel  is  of  tufa,  dipping  to 
the  south,  and  which,  yielding  more  easily, 
has  been  undermined,  and  has  fallen  in,  to  a 
greater  extent,  from  the  same  heave  which  rent 
the  stubborn  rock  beneath  it ;  the  shock 
having  spread  as  it  proceeded  upwards 
through  these  looter  and  softer  strata. 

At  Machico  Mr.  Bowdich  visited  the 
church,  and  found  many  memorials  of  Ma- 
chtra,  who,  with  bis  loved  Anna,  was  driven 
to  Madeira,  and  there  with  her  perished :— « 

'  The  only  native  poet  of  Madeira  has 
introduced  it  in  his  epic  of  Zarjpieida ;  and .  as 
the  reader  bas  probably  never  heard  of  this 
poem.  I  will  conclude  my  remarks  on  its 
sub.ect.  by  endeavouring  to  translate  the  two 
first  stanzas  of  tbt  episode  : — 
< "  In  far-fUmed  England  liv'd  a  noble  knight, 
A  true  Adonis  in  each  woman's  tight, 
Whom  nature  seemed  with  every  grace  to  dow'r, 
Which  love  inspires!  or  o'er  the  bemt  has  pow'r ; 
Fierce  In  the  field,  and  gentle  in  the  bow'r. 
'Twju  Machim'*  fate  at  once  to  we  aud  love 
Proud  d'Arfet's  daughter,  Anna,  born  to  move 
Those  unit  feriingt  ia  each  gaaet'i  breast, 
Which  -thought  muy  picture,  though  words 

ne'er  expi-s«ed ; 
Life  to  ti.e  favoaT'd— death  to  roe  unblessed."  ' 


Mr.  Bowdich  gives  a  ludicrous  descrip- 
tion of  the  decayed  gentry  of  Porto  SantOj 
who  4  watch  how  many  eggs  the  hens  of 
their  hard-working  tenants  lay,  in  order  that 
they  may  exact  the  rigorous  half  of  every- 
thing produced,  not  only  by,  but  upon,  their 
estates.'    Mr.  Bowdich  says: — 

'  I  called  upon  one  of  these  grandees  a 
little  after  eight  o'clock  in  the  rooming,  to  in- 
quire about  a  chalybeate  spring  which  was 
described  to  be  in  his  ground,  and  such  i 
scene. 1  never  before  witnessed.  The  home 
seemed  as  if  it  would  fall  about  our  ears  every 
moment ;  many  of  the  stairs  were  broken  in, 
and  there  was  no  door  to  the  chamber  in 
which  I  discovered  the  taper  figure  of  the 
proprietor,  floating  about  in  a  ragged  dress- 
ing-gown ;  whilst  his  lady  (a  huge  deformed 
woman,  her  yellow  visage  begrimmed  with 
dirt,  her  neck  uncovered,  and  her  wiry  black 
hair  likening  her  to  a  Medusa)  was  attempt- 
ing to  draw  her  unwholesome  fingers,  in- 
stead of  a  comb  (occasionally  tisingher  nails), 
through  the  thick,  matted,  uncut  locks  of 
four  squalid,  unwashed,  and  almost  naked 
children,  who  slipped  away  to  t 
roll  on  one  of  the  two  filthy 


which  still  lay  on  the  rat-eaten  floor  of  i 
family  sty.  A  pen  and  ink,  and  a  few  pa- 
pers in  the  window-seat,  gave  my  friend 
the  Genoese  occasion  to  whisper,  that  dm 
Morgado  gained  a  few  pristine*  occasionally 
as  a  lawyer ;  be  that  as  it  may,  he  almost 
overwhelmed  me  with  his  sweeping  bows, 
which  1  was  compelled  to  return  with  a  libe- 
ral discount,  and  stiff  circu inspection,  lest  I 
should  slip  a  leg  through  one  of  tbt  gaps, 
which  threatened'  me  with  a  tort  of  infernal 
region  below.' 

The  inhabitants  of  Porto  Santo  are,  how- 
eter,  kind  and  hospitable : — 

'  I  cannot,'  says  Mr.  B.  '  speak  too  highly 
of  the  hospitable  and  obliging  disposition  « 
the  proprietors  of  Porto  Santo,  who  may  be 
compared  with  our  smaller  Welsh  fanners. 
I  never  pursued  my  rambles  without  behw 
entreated  to  turn  a  little  out  of  my  way » 
drink  a  cup  of  their  best  wine,  which  sni  no 
small  temptation,  being  the  pure  juice  of  the 
richest  grapes,  without  even  a  dashofsoint; 
and,  before  we  quitted  the  island,  one  sent  a 
dozen  of  this  wine,  another,  two  dozer,,  a 
third,  a  fine  turkey ;  agreeably  reminding  n>e 
of  the  African  custom  of  "  making  a  dtak"  to 
a  stranger :  their  horses,  their  servants,  all 
were  at  my  service,  and  I  was  obliged  w 
start  by  daylight,  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 
accepting  the  use  of  the  former  (not  suit™* 
my  route  amongst  the  cliffs  and  peaks),  foot 
of  which  were  sent  for  me  in  one  i 

Mr.  Bowdich  gives  a  good  description c 
cultivation  of  the  vine  at  Madeira,  of  w 
there  are  a  great  variety  of  species :  his  work 
also  contains  numerous  zoological,  meteoro- 
logical, geological,  botanical,  barometical, 
and  other  observations,  which  we  may  be 
tempted  hereafter  to  notice.  Of  the  amuse- 
ments of  the  inhahiuuis  of  Porto  Santo, «« 
are  told  ; — 

U»  Porto  Santo  forms  I 

ajPj  in  PunchaL^from  fifty  t* 
sons,  and  sometimes  warn,  am 


arty. 
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ipontaneouahr,  about  «|ht  o'clock,  without  a  I  do  not,  therefore,  see  the  propriety  of  devot- 

smgk  effort  on  the  part  of  toe  lady  of  the  <  ins  a  doten  rmgcs  to  the  Utter,  and  less  than 
bouse  ;  four  or  five  musicians  are  in  attend-  '  a  dozen  lines  to  the  actors  of  one  of  the  most 


,  while  ooe  large  room  is  thrown 
for  cards,  the  largest  is  reserved  for 
quadrilles  and  sarabands  Nothing  can  ex- 
ceed the  agreeable  and  well-bred  ease  of 
the  higher  class  of  Portuguese  ladies;  a  stran- 
ger almost  immediately  cerise  to  feel  that  he 
i-  m,  from  their  amiable  and  judicious  con- 
descension They  generally  dress  with  more 
splendour  than  taste,  but  they  dance  elegant- 
ly ;  and  if  the  instances  of  beauty  are  not  near 
i  As  in  the  higher  classes  of  neigh- 
they  are  sometimes  very 
Their  figures  are  generally  dimi- 
and,  too  fr^uently,  ill-proportioned 
and  clrmny ;  but  the  former  fault,  rarely 
wanting,  is  sometimes  redeemed  by  a  fairy- 
tike  symmetry.' 

fTo  k*  concluded  in  our  next) 

The  Hiitnra  and  Anfitjnities  of  the  't'tnerr  nf 
Isominn,  W(7»   Mnmrirt  of  rotfal  and  dit 


f«V«i*W  IWtouM,  derived  from  Record*, 
omi  c  rapc9t9  nna  jiamtcrtpu,  mw  jrom 


other  oriKi-M  ami  authentic'  Sotrrcet.'  By 
Jon*  Bayicy,  Esq.F.R.S..  F  S.A.  lee. 
In  two  Parti  Part  II.  London,  1825. 
CadeU. 

Waits  we  reviewed  the  first  part  of  Mr.  Bay- 
ley's  Historv  of  the  Tower,  we  stated  the  dis- 
couraging circumstances  under  which  the  au- 
thor laboured,  in  having  a  great  portion  of 
t*w  Wtter-press  and  manuscript  destroyed  by 
is*  fire  at  Mr.  Berkley's  printing-office.  We 
aW  Mated  «•«,  from  the  manner  in  which 
Mr.  Bayley  had  divided  his  work,  the  »e- 
cood  part,  containing  an  account  of  distin- 
guished persons  confined  in  the  Tower, 
woo  Id  he  more  interesting  than  the  first  part, 
which  wras  historical  and  descriptive.  The 
fiUkcauoo  of  the  volume  now  before  us 
proves  the  correetness  of  our  conjecture. 
Mr.  Bayley,  who  is  one  of  his  Majesty's 
nissioners  of  the  public  records, 
i  his  official  situation,  has  access  to  all  the 
could  throw  any  light  on  the 
Ilia  account  of  the 


of  this  state  prison  are  chiefly  taken  from  the 
original  warrants  of  their  commitment,  which 
are  dill  preserved  in  the  Tower.  He  has, 
however,  dealt  out  his  notices  of  prisoners 
very  unequally,  for  which  he  accounts  in  a 
way  which  is  natural  enough ;  he  says, 
'  So  captivating  a  subject  is  biography,  that, 
in  the  earlier  portion  of  ' 


Diooo-ioirMV  conspiracies  ever  nairriwj— mm 
in  Cato  Street.  Mr  Bayley  was,  we  doubt 
not,  anxious  to  avoid  making  his  work  a  col 
lection  of  state  trials,  and,  without  further 
remarking  on  what  he  might  have  done  we 
thnnk  him  for  what  he  has  already  effeeted. 
To  the  account  of  prisoners,  Mr.  Bayley  has 
added  notices  of  the  constables  and  other  of- 
ficers of  the  Tower,  and  a  description  of  its 
liberties  and  jurisdiction:  the  whole  work 
bears  marks  of  great  research  and  industry. 

Although  it  is  probable  that  the  Tow  er  was 
used  for  a  prison  almost  from  the  time  of  its 
erection,  yet  the  first  person  we  have  an  ac- 
count of  as  a  prisoner  is  Ralph  I  Am  bard, 
Bishop  of  Durham,  in  the  reign  of  William 
Kufus,  when  his  brother,  Henry  I.,  'unright- 
fully,' as  Mr.  B.  calls  it,  'seized  the  crown.' 
Lambard  had,  by  the  king's  command,  an 
allowance  of  two  shillings  per  day  for  his 
support : — 

•  This,  with  the  assistance  of  hit  friends, 
enabled  him  to  spend  his  pruon-hours  in  jol- 
lity, and  to  maintain  a  sumptuous  table  for 
tliose  who  guarded  him :  apprehension  was 
thus  lulled,  and  lie  concerted  measures  for 
escape.  A  rope,  says  die  historian,  was 
conveyed  to  him  in  a  vessel  of  wine;  the 
present  was  hailed  with  a  more  than  usual 
feast,  and  his  keepers,  little  suspecting  their 
wily  prisoner,  copiously  indulged  in  the  in- 
viting liquor.  All  succeeded  to  Lmbard's 
wishes ;  he  srw  thetn  yield  to  drunkenness 
arm  *ieer*(  ano  tfciMHy  elrea 
plan.  He  fastened  the  rope  to  a  column  in 
the  middle  of  the  tower-window  in  which  he 
was  confined,  and,  taking  with  him  his  pas- 
toral staff,  descended ;  but,  being  acorpulcnt 
man,  and  the  cord  not  reaching  to  the  ground, 
he  was  greatly  bruised.  Aided,  however, 
by  his  partisans,  who  were  waiting  with 
bor«es  prepared  for  his  escape,  Lambard 
reached  the  court  of  Robert,  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, and  was  his  chief  abettor  in  assisting 
his  just  but  unavailing  right  to  the  throne  of 


this  volume,  I  have 
perhaps  indulged  to  a  greater  length  than 
may  be  deemed  proper  for  a  work  of  this 
in  the  memoirs  of  distinguished  eha- 
but.  if  this  be  a  fault.  I  have  found 
i!  necessary  to  correct  it,  ts  I  have  ap- 
proached nearer  to  our  own  limes.'  We 
must-  confess,  that  we  rather  blame  the 
*hy  of  the  latter  notices  than  the  extent  of 
lie  earlier  ones  ;  and,  although  events  near- 
tune  may  he  better  known,  yet 
'  should  recollect  that  he' not  only 
,  but  a  future  age,  when 


'  He  commanded  a  knight  with  three  hun ' 
dred  soldiers  to  fetch  him  back,  and  louce 
him  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower.  The  earl  was 
ihcn  at  a  place  in  Essex,  helonjing  to  the 
Bishop  of  London,  and,  having  intimation  of 
this  unlooked-for  visit,  arose,  and  fled  to  an 
adjoining  chapel.  They  found  him  standing 
before  die  altar,  snatched  from  his  hands  the 
cross  and  host,  and  dragged  him  from  his  si- 
CTtsi  refuge.  He  was  placed  upon  a  misera- 
ble )n<\v,  with  his  legs  tied  under  the  animal  s 
bellv,  and  thus  ignominiousfy  conveyed  .to 
the  Tower,  where  he  was  loaded  with  irons, 
and  subjected  to  every  hardship  and  iusult 
that  the  malice  of  his  enemies  could  devise.' 

Nothing  could  be  more  ferocious  aud  deli- 
berately cruel  than  the  treatment  of  De 


Burgh  by  Henry,  from  which  he  was  only 
relieved  by  a  political  contu  sion,  and  died 
in  Loudon,  in  1243.  The  next  victim  to 
Henry's  tyranny  was  Griftin,  eldest  son  of 
Llewellyn,  Prince  of  Wales,  who  was  robbed 
of  his  birthright  by  a  younger  brother,  who 
al»o  betrayed  him  to  the  English  monarch. 
After  bohig  four  years  a  ca|>tive  in  the  Tow- 
er, he  meditated  his  e-tcape,  and,  finding 
means  to  deceive  his  keepers,  in  the  dead  of 
die  night  he  mi»de  the  fatal  trial:— 

'  With  a  rope,  formed  of  the  furniture  and 
clothes  of  his  bed,  he  attempted  to  lower 
himself  from  the  summit  of  the  tower  in 
which  he  was  confined  ;  but,  in  his  descent, 
the  untrusty  instrument  gave  way,  and  plung- 
ed him  to  instant  death.  His  head  aud  neck 
were  crushed  between  his  shoulders,  aud 
dius,  a  most  horrid  spectacle,  he  was  found 
his  meditated,  next  morning,  beneath  Ins  pnsoti." 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  1.,  six  hundred 
Jews  were  seised,  in  varioirs  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  aud  committed  to  the  Tower,  on 


suspicion  of  clipping  and  aiititteraUn?  the 
coin  of  the  realm:  of  these,  two  hundred  and 
eighty  were  hanged  in  Ixmdon,  and  many 
more  in  other  places.  The  final  conquest  of 
Wales,  aud  the  ambitious  views  of  Edward 
iu  Scotland,  brought  many  tenants  to  die 
Tower.    Among  the  Scottish  chiefs, — 

'  In  1,105,  the  Tower  became  the  prison  of 
the  famous  William  Wallace,  a  hero  wiio.-c 
prowess,  diough  fabled  by  the  admiration  of 


ror  many  years  after  the 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  few  years  elapsed 
without  the  Tower  being  the  abode  of  some  ( . 

distinguished  prisoner;  lK  1232,  Hubert  de  ]  against  the  repeated  efforts  of  a  mighty  ene- 
Burgh,  Earl  of  Kent  and  Chief  Justiciary  of 


a  fond  and  grateful  country,  supported  for 
ywto  the  expiring  independence  of  Scotland 


England,  was  sent  thither  to  an  unmerited 
confinement,  loaded  with  all  the  insults  and 
injuries  that  human  ingenuity  could  invent, 
or  human  malice  dicutte.  This  Hubert  de 
Burgh  held  many  distinguished  offices  under 
Richard  I.  and  King  John,  and  was  one  of 
die  commissioners  who  treated  with  the  ba- 
rons at  Runimead,  when  Magna  Charta  was 
obtained.  He  was  also  a  warrior,  and,  when 
Mcfaiftg  from  France  to 


Lewis,  then  besieging  Dover 
hi  A 


a  large  fleet  was 
bre-  j  reinforce  Prince 

Castle,  De  Burgh,  with  only 
sailed  out  from  Dover,  encountered  the  ene- 
my, dispersed  them,  end  took  and  executed 
their  brad**,  Eustace  the  Monk.  On  the 
death  of  Henry.  De  Burgh  feU  into  disgrace 
with  die  new  monarch,  who,  by  an  act  of 
him,  after  promising  lira 


I  vre 


my.  Betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  English 
monarch,  the  gallant  patriot  was  brought  to 
a  death  which  has  left  ou  Edward's  name 
die  blot  of  cruelty,  and  shown  that  generosi- 
ty, die  noblest  feeling  of  a  conqueror,  was 
wanting  to  complete  his  fame.  Wallace,  af- 
ter undergoing  the  form  of  a  trial,  was  drag- 
ged through  the  streets  of  London,  tied  to 
horses*  tails,  aud  hanged  on  a  lofty  gallows 
till  nearly  dead :  his  bowels  were  then  taken 
out,  and  burnt ;  and  the  horrible  scene  clos- 
ed, by  beheading  and  quartering  his  body  I 
His  bead  was  set  on  jxmdon  Bridge,  and  his 
quarters  sent  to  Scotland,  where,  in  the  hearty 
of  the  people,  his  memory  will  ever  find  an 
imperishable  tomb.'  .  , 

The  treatment  of  Sir  Simon  Fraser,  the 
Earl  of  Athol.  and  other  Scottish  chiefs,  on 
a  third  attempt  to  save  their  count 

not  call  it  a  revolt,  was  of  the 
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ferocious  character  as  marked  I'd  ward's  con- 
duct to  Wallace.  Far  different  wn>  the  treat- 
ment of  David  Bruce,  King  W  Scotland, 
when  taken  prisoner  by  the  victorious  arms 
of  Edward  III.  The  royal  captive  was  con- 
ducted to  lx>ndon  with  every  show  of  ho- 
nour, under  an  escort  of  two  thousand  men. 
The  battle  of  Poictiers  brought  another  king, 
John  of  France,  his  son  Philip,  four  other 
princes,  and  many  of  the  French  nobles,  pri- 
soners to  the  Tower. 

1  Prince  Edward  landed,  with  his  train  of 
captains,  on  the  Mh  of  May,  1337,  and  on 
the  24th  of  the  same  mouth  entered  London, 
with  glory  far  outshining  all  the  ostentatious 
pomp  of  the  greatest  Roman  triumphs.  The 
French  monarch,  clad  in  royal  rolies,  was 
mounted  on  a  beauteous  milk-white  courser; 
and.  by  his  side,  a  small  black  palfrey  bore, 
in  plain  attire, his  generous  conqueror!  This 
glorious  scene  surpassed  the  splendour  of  all 
former  spectacles;  and  never  was  there  a  day 
on  which  the  grateful  hearts  of  Britons  had 
beat  with  purer  joy.' 

The  whole  treatment  of  the  French  princes 
reflects  the  highest  credit  on  the  generosity 
of  Edward  and  his  noble-minded  son.  In 
the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  the  Tower  was  the 
abode  of  victims  to  the  tyranny  and  resent- 
ment of  successful  factions,  and  finally  the 
'prison  of  the  king  himself.  Among  those 
-who  suffered  in  this  reign  were  Sir  Simon 
Burley,  one  of  the  most  accomplished  men 
of  his  day,  and  Richard  Fite-Alan,  die  great, 
but  turbulent  Earl  of  Arundel : — 

•  He  was  condemned  to  be  drawn,  hanged, 
beheaded,  and  quartered ;  but,  by  reason  of 
his  noble  rank,  the  king  commanded  that  he 
should  only  be  beheaded ;  and  this  sentence 
was  put  into  execution  the  same  day  (of  his 
trial),  attended  with  barbarities  which  make 
the  human  blood  run  cold  to  contemplate. 
He  was  hurried  from  the  tribunal  that  had 
thus  decreed  his  fate,  to  that  noted  spot, 
where  all  his  noble  deeds  were  to  be  clouded 
by  a  disgraceful  death.  With  his  hands  tied 
behind  him,  he  was  led  ignominiously  through 
the  streets,  from  Westminster  to  Tower  Hill; 
and  there,  without  any  interval  for  prayer  or 
repentance,  his  earthly  career  was  closed,  by 
the  axe  of  the  executioner.  Among  several 
of  the  nobility,  who  unfeelingly  attended  to 
witness  his  execution,  it  pained  his  last  mo- 
ments to  behold  his  son-in-law  and  nephew, 
the  Earls  of  Nottingham  and  Kent;  and, 
leaning  to  them,  he  said,  "  It  would  have 
more  beseemed  you,  my  lords,  to  have  been 
absent  on  this  occasion  ;  but  the  time  will 
come  when  as  many  will  marvel  at  your  mis- 
fortunes as  do  now  at  mine." ' 

In  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
the  jiersecution  of  the  Lollards  peopled  the 
Tower  with  victims,  among  whom  was  Lord 
Cobham.  the  first  person  of  rank  in  England 
that  suffereJ  for  maintaining  those  doctrines 
which  now  form  the  basis  of  die  Protestant 
church.  The  sentence  of  death  on  Lord 
Cobham  bad,  on  account  of  his  valour,  rank, 
and  virtues  been  respited,  and  he  escaped 
into  Wales,  but  was  afterwards  taken,  and 
reconducted  to  the  Tower,  where  the  Popish 
House  of  Commons,  then  sitting,  prayed  '  for 
the  reverence  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  of  the 


blessed  Man',  and  all  the  saints  of  Heaven, 
and  in  confirmation  of  the  Christian  faith, 
that  the  judgment  formerly  passed  upon  him 
should  be  put  in  execution. '  And  what  do 
our  readers  think  was  the  nentertee  for  which 
the  Commons  prayed  ?— why,  that  Lord  Cob- 
ham should  be  drawn  from  the  town  to  St 
Giles's  Fields,  hanged  by  the  middle  with  a 
chain — a  fire  kindled  beneath  him,  and  thus 
burnt  to  death  I  The  prayer  of  these  legalized 
murderers  was  granted,  and  thus  the  good 
Lord  Cobham  perished. 

James,  Prince,  and  afterwards  King  of 
Scotland,  was  long  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower, 
at  Windsor  Castle,  and  other  places,  during 
the  reign  of  Henry  V,,  u  were  several  French 
noblemen  :— 

« In  1441,  several  persons  were  committed 
to  the  Tower,  on  charges  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary kind,  invented,  perhaps,  for  no 
better  object  than  to  gratify  the  malice  of 
the  Cardinal  of  Winchester,  against  Hum- 
fry,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  the  King's  uncle, 
between  whom  tiad  long  existed  an  un- 
quenchable animosity.  The  absurd  grounds 
on  which  they  were  accused  afford  a  fair 
specimen  of  the  almost  incredible  supersti- 
tion of  the  age,  and  show  how  readily  those 
feelings  were  brought  into  action,  to  answer 
the  designs  of  contending  parties.  The 
Duchess  of  Gloucester  was  charged  with 
treason  for  conspiring  to  take  away  the  king's 
life,  by  means  of  sorcery  and  enchantment, 
with  the  intent  of  advancing  her  own  hus- 
band to  the  throne ;  and  Thomas  Southwell, 
Canon  of  Westminster,  John  Hume,  a  priest, 
Roger  Holingbroke,  a  priest,  add  Margery 
Jourdayn,  or  Jourdemaine,  called  the  Witch 
of  Eyt,  were  apprehended  and  committed  to 
prison,  as  her  accessories ,  having,  as  was  pre- 
tended, devised  an  image  of  wax,  to  repre- 
sent the  king,  whose  person,  through  the 
medium  of  their  witchcraft,  was  gradually  to 
consume  and  die  away,  a*  the  said  image 
should  melt  before  a  slow  fire!' 

Ridiculous  as  these  charges  were,  and  un- 
supported by  a  jot  of  evidence,  yet  all  were 
found  guilty :  the  duchess  was  sentenced  to 
do  public  penance  in  St  Paul's  and  two 
other  places,  and  then  to  be  imprisoned  forlife. 
Margery  Jourdayn  was  burnt  to  death  on  this 
monstrous  charge;  and  Bolingbroke,  a  ma- 
thematician, and  therefore  accounted  a  ne- 
cromancer, was  hanged  and  quartered,  pro- 
testing, with  his  last  breath,  that  no  tuch 
thing  had  ever  been  imagined  as  that  for 
which  they  were  condemned. 

William  de  la  Pole,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  so 
long  the  minion  of  the  court,  and  the  author 
of  manv  oppressive  acts,  was,  on  the  prayer 
of  the  Commons,  committed  to  the  Tower, 
ai»d  put  on  his  trial,  which  the  king  inter- 
rupted, and  banished  him  for  five  years  ;  po- 
pular vengeance,  however,  pursued  him : — 

4  On  his  passage  towards  Calais,  he  was 
stopped  by  a  ship  belonging  to  the  Duke  of 
Exeter,  called  the  Nicholas  of  the  Tower,  on 
hoard  of  which  he  was  taken  to  Dover,  and 
there  beheaded,  on  the  side  of  a  boat,  with  a 
rusty  sword ;  and  his  body,  after  being  strip- 
ped of  his  "  gown  of  russet  and  his  doublet 
of  velvet  mail,"  was  thrown  on  the  sands  of 
Dover.*        (To  tucoMinatd.J 


Foreign  Scenet  and  Travelling  Urarationt. 
By  John  Howison,  Esq.  of  the  Hon. 
East  India  Company's  Service,  and  Au- 
thor of  Sketches  of  Upper  Canada.  2 
vols,  post  8vo.  Edinburgh,  1825.  Oliver 
and  Boyd. 

Flattered,  or  rather  praised,  as  Mr.  How- 
ison  was,  by  the  diurnal,  hebdomadal,  month- 
ly, and  quarterly  critics,  for  his  f 
the  Sketches  of  Upper  Ci 
surprised  that  he  has  so  1 
self,  than  that  he  should  now  appear  with 
two  volumes  of  Foreign  Scenes  and  Travel- 
ling Recreations.  Mr.  How  ison  is  a  real 
traveller ;  he  is  not  a  person  who  will  make  a 
book,  and  cross  the  Atlantic  without  crossing 
the  threshold  of  the  door;  freeze  at  Nova 
Zembla  when  he  is  only  chilly  because  bn 
hut  chaldron  or  sack  of  coals  is  exhausted ;  or 
broil  on  the  torrid  sone  when  his  only  beat  u 


m  a  g,ven  time:  b« 
does  not  relate  adventures  which  have  oo 
other  source  but  in  the  author's  brain,  enu- 
merate dangers  he  never  encountered,  nor 
provoke  our  mirth  or  excite  our  sympathy  for 
ideal  tales  of  humour  or  pathos.  Mr.  Row  - 
isou,  in  short,  only  describes  countries  in 
which  he  has  travelled,  and  with  whko  ht 
has  made  himself  acquainted ;  and.  an  be  is  a 
keen  observer,  has  a  good  taste  in  his  choke 
of  subject,  and  writes  in  a  style  at  once  fret, 
modest,  and  unaffected,  his  works  of  travel 


modest, 

are  particularly  pleasing,  and,  by  their  fide- 
lity, are  valuable.  His  Sketches'  of  Canada 
forms  the  best  book  that  has  yet  appeared 
on  the  subject  of  North  America,  and  the 
work  now  before  us  is  more  various  in  its  con- 
tents, but  equally  well  written  and  amusing. 

There  are  ten  distinct  articles  in  these  Fo- 
reign Scenes  and  Travelling  Recreations,  un- 
der the  varied  and  attractive  titles  of'  Life  si 

'The 


Sea,'  «  Boarding-IIouse 
City  of  Havana,' '  A  Journey  in  the  Deekan," 
'  Two  Days  at  the  Cope  of  Good  Hope,' '  A 
Voyage  from  Havana  to  New  Providence/ 
'  Foreign  Adventure,'  '  The  Cantonment  of 
Seron,'  and  'The  Delinquent.'  The  tirsi se- 
ven articles  are  full  of  descriptive  scene*  °f 
the  places  to  which  they  relate,  and  Mr. 
How  ison,  it  will  be  seen,  has  traversed  both 
hemispheres ;  the  last  three  wear  the  air  m 
fiction,  and  yet  embody  much  truth. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  fidehir  of 
Mr.  Howison's  narrative,  yet,  in  some  of  A* 
sketches  in  the  volumes  now  under  nonce, 
the  descriptions  are  rather  of  a  general  than 
an  individual  character ;  such  is  the  account 
of  the  preparations,  anxieties,  regrets,  sad 
adieus,  of  a  person  on  the  point  of  stums 
out  on  a  long  voyage,  in  the  commcnccincr.i 
of  the  '  Life  at  Sea ;'  but  even  from  thts  ge- 
neral description  we  shall  make  aa  extract 

'  In  large  ships  an  abundant 
gant  table  is  usually  kept ; 
are  not  available,  except  during 
weather.    When  there  is  a  high  sea,  m^1" 
become  an  annoyance  rather  than  a  pleasure; . 
for  all  the  plans  that  have  yet  been  invented  ' 
to  obviate  trie  i  neouvenieace  of  the  rolling  of  a 
,  vessel  prove  of  Utile  actual  utility.  A  part?  ; 
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at  dinner,  in  a  gale  of  wind.  Is  a  scene  as  il- 
lustrative of  the  miseries  of  a  sea-life  as  any 
that  can  be  chosen.  On  such  occasions,  the 
more  experienced  fiassengers  know  when  the 
ship  is  on  the  point  of  nuking  a  violent 
lurch,  and  preparatory  accordingly  ;  but 

their  plates,  knives,  forks,  glasses,  chairs,  and 
perhaps,  suddenly  hurled  to  the 


fee-side  of  the 
retain  their  places 
not  less  ludicrous, 
recovered  from  se 
ham  precipitated 
H>ttle»  on  the  tab 


jtn.  However,  th(»se  who 
are  probably  in  a  situation 
A  delicate  young  lady,  just 
i-sickness,  will  have  a  la  ice 
into  her  Lap ;  all  the  wine- 
e  may  collect  around  a  de- 
termined water-drinker;  the  epicure  of  the 
party  may  lose  sight  of  his  plate  of  dainties, 
and  find  a  dish  of  boiled  rice  in  its  place ; 
an  old  Indian  may  have  a  Quantity  of  grilled 
hver  forced  upon  him,  and  a  roast  pig  will 
perhaps  be  seen  going  full  speed  towards  a 
man  who  detests  pork.  When  quietness  is 
restored,  and  when  every  one  has  extricated 
himself  from  his  difficulties,  a  great  deal  of 
merriment  may  probably  ensue ;  but  the  ac- 
cident, if  two  or  three  times  repeated,  ceases 
to  be  an  entertaining  one,  and  eventually 
causes  irritation  among  the 
of  putting  them  into  good 
Mr.  riowison  gives  a 

sea,  and  says,  '  any  one  who 
'  incapacity  always  ac- 
companies a  sea-life,  need  only  look  to  the 
British  navy ;  among  the  multitudes  who  be- 
long to  it,  some  geunis  must  surely  exist— 
but,  if  it  does,  it  is  totally  inactive  and  inef- 
ficient.' This  we  conceive  to  be  too  sweep- 
in  assertion,  and,  if  true,  perhaps  the  in- 
"  incapacity  of  which  the  author  confl- 
owing to  the  rigid  discipline, 
"  nrted  means  of  improve- 
eke.   If  the  records  of 


w«  should  not  find  them  so  barren  of  intel- 
lectaal  display  as  Mr.  Uowison  thinks.  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  was  a  sailor  The  ill-fated 
f  alconer  passed  nearly  his  whole  life  at  sea, 
and  it  was  his  grave  ;  and  who  will  contend 
that  his  Shipwreck  is  not  a  striking  evidence 
of  genius  ?  Nelson  was  a  sailor,  and  as  much 
in  his  element  on  the  ocean  as  a  fish  is  in  it ; 
and  yet  he  was  not  merely  great  as  such, 
for,  in  his  negotiations,— the  result  of  his  tri- 

a  statesman.  Is 


.  Smith  a  sailor  too? 
Mr.  Uowison  is  of  opinion,  that  sunset  seen 
at  sea  does  not  equal  what  it  is  on  shore :  we 
>re  of  opinion,  that  the  finest  sunset  is  when 
the  great  luminary  is  observed  from  the  shore 
to  sink  into  the  ocer-.n.  Foreign  travel  has 
not  estranged  Mr.  Uowison  from  his  native 
i  he  has  adopted  some  Ame- 
l  pride  he  ei- 


to  British  ones?  where  such  serenely 
L  horiaons — such  rich  and  varied  dyes 
— such  mellowness  of  light— such  objects  to 
be  irradiated  by  it,  and  evenings  so  happily 
ilapted  for  contemplating  them  ?  The  mix- 
ture of  fierceness  and  gloom  in  a  West  India 
"inset  call  to  mind  the  coarseness  of  the  pe ti- 


the climate.  The  milder  glories  of  one  in  the 
Southern  Atlantic  can  be  enjoyed  at  sei  only, 
where  everything  else  is  un  pleasing.  Tlie 
effect  of  a  similar  Scene  in  America  is  injured 
by  the  want  of  objects  of  antiquity,  and  of  the 
lofty  associations  connected  with  them  ;  and, 
in  India,  the  tropical  glare  attending  the  de- 
parture of  day  forces  us  to  imprison  ourselves 
while  it  is  taking  place,  and  to  remember  that 
we  are  in  exile.  A  British  sunset  alone  ex- 
cites no  regretful  ideas;  its  placid  beauty  is 
he.ghti  ned  by  that  of  the  scenery  which  it 
embellishes,  while  the  quiet  imagery  of  its 
horizon,  and  the  softness  of  the  succeeding 
twilight,  are  characteristic  of  the  undisturbed 
peace  and  domestic  happiness  that  have  their 
dwelling-place  in  that  land  upon  which  the 
shadows  of  night  always  steal  softly  and  un- 
obtrusively.* 

In  the  second  article,  *  Boarding-IIouse 
Recollections,'  Mr.  Uowison  describes  the 
characters  of  the  travellers  of  different  coun- 
tries, and  contrasts  the  seemingly  unsocial 
but  thoughtful  and  inquisitive  disposition  of 
the  English  with  the  social  but  frivolous  cha- 
racter of  the  French  traveller.  The  third 
scene  is  the  City  of  Havana,  of  which  we 
have  a  good  description  : — 

'The  streets  of  Havana  are  narrow,  and, 
during  the  rainy  season,  excessively  dirty ; 
for  some  of  them  remain  in  a  state  of  nature, 
having  no  pavement  of  any  kind,  either  for 
carriages  or  foot-passengers.  The  houses  are 
plain  in  their  architecture,  and  never  exceed 
two  stories,  and  are  usually  painted  blue,  or 
some  oilier  bright  colour.  All  the  good 
Iiimvk  are  'mil!  upon  the  same  plan,  v  iz  tiiat 
of  a  hollow  quadrangle,  which  is  the  form 
best  calculated  fo«  promoting  a  free  circula- 
tion of  air.  In  general,  a  gallery,  surround- 
ed by  piazzas,  extends  around  the  upper  flat, 
and  forms,  along  with  the  court  below,  a 
place  of  recreation  in  the  evenings,  and  a 
shelter  from  the  heat  during  the  day.  The 
public  apartments  are  usually  spacious  and 
tastefully  furnished  ;  no  carpets  are  used,  and 
in  most  houses  the  floor  consists  of  a  compo- 
sition which  is  as  hard  as  freestone,  and  ad- 
mits of  being  washed  several  times  a  day ; 
but  some  of  the  nobility  have  their  rooms 
paved  with  black  and  while  tablets  of  mar- 
ble, placed  alternately, — and  this  has  a  very 
beautiful  effect.  The  shops  in  Havana  are 
small  and  meanly  furnished.  Instead  of  the 
names  of  their  occupants  being  placed  above 
the  doors,  as  is  common  in  most  countries, 
each  has  some  figurative  appellation  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  others  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion, such  as  the  shop  of  victory,  of  humility, 
of  pearls,  of  happiness,  of  good  fortune,  &c. 

Havana  contains  many  taverns  and  board- 
ing-houses, two  of  which  are  resorted  to  by 
English  and  Americans  only.  For  the  first 
three  day*  after  my  arrival,  I  was  obliged  to 
reside  in  an  ctablishment  of  the  kind,  which 
had  some  curious  peculiarities  The  charge 
was  two  dollars  and  a  half  per  day,  and  for 
this  sum  an  cxcelleut  breakfast,  dinner,  and 
supper,  were  furnished;  but  die  sleeping 
rooms  resembled  damp  and  gloomy  cellars ; 
each  of  them  contained  three  or  four  beds  for 
the  accommodation  of  an  equal  number  of 


of  k  individuals.   Trie  landlord  is  a  man  of  low 


origin  and  vulgar  ideas,  but  of  much  shrewd- 
ness and  remarkable  assurance.  To  the  bu- 
siness of  a  hotel-keeper  he  adds  that  of  an 
undertaker ;  aod  thus  turns  to  account  every 
individual  who  arrives  in  Havana,  by  fur- 
nishing bira  with  board  and  lodging  if  be 
lives,  and  with  a  coffin  should  he  die.  He 
sits  at  the  foot  of  his  table,  does  its  honour, 
as  if  his  guests  were  visitors,  takes  the  le.id  in 
conversation,  and  boldly  contradicts  anything 
they  advance,  if  he  happens  to  differ  in  opi- 
nion. Should  a  boarder  be  too  late  for  any 
meal,  he  loses  it  altogether ;  and  if  he  does 
[  not  return  to  the  hotel  within  a  certain  hour 
of  the  evening,  he  runs  the  risk  of  being  shut 
out  all  ni^hl.' 

'  The  Protestants  who  die  in  Cuba  are  not 
allowed  interment  among  Catholics;  and, 
therefore,  the  hotel-keeper  already  mentioned 
has  a  burying  ground  of  his  own,  in  which 
the  bodies  of  the  English  and  Americans  arc 
deposited  ;  however,  within  tliese  few  years 
past,  the  mortality  has  been  so  great  that  tlic 
premises  have  become  rather  small,  and  the 
corners  of  the  piles  of  coffins,  which  occupy 
every  part  of  them,  may  be  " 
through  the  earth.' 

Most  of  the  churches  i 
all  the  day : — 

'  Tie  masses  got  up  in  the  churches  are 
extremely  fine,  but  owe  much  of 
to  concomitant  circumstances.  The 
cians  are  chiefly  mulattoes,  who, 
from  being  scientific  performers,  execute  their 
parts  with  facility  and  precision.  I  used  to 
attend  the  church  of  St.  Domingo  in  the 
evenings,  during  the  festival  of  S  inta  Maria. 
It  was  most  brilliantly  lighted  up,  particu- 
larly near  the  altar,  every  part  of  which  had 
a  covering  of  white  satin,  richly  flowered 
with  gold  and  silver.  In  addition  to  the 
lustres  that  hung  from  the  roof,  two  immense 
wax-candles  were  placed  beside  each  of  the 
saints,  whose  gorgeous  dresses  sparkled  with 
a  profusion  of  artificial  gems,  and  glowed  be- 
neath the  golden  radiance  that  was  reflected 
from  the  splendid  gildings  that  adorned  the 
walls  and  pillars  of  the  church.  Crowds  of 
people  always  attended,  and  the  place  resem- 
bled a  concert- room  rather  than  a  house  of 
prayer.  Indies  of  all  ranks  and  ages  knelt 
promiscuously  upon  cushions.  Slaves  lay 
prevtrate  beside  them.  Spanish  noblemen 
performed  their  devotions  close  by  their  li- 
very-servants. Negro  women  and  military 
offi  ers  kissed  the  same  stone,  and  dozens  of 
j  English,  Americans,  and  other  foreigners,  oc- 
I  cupied  the  door-way,  and  gazed  upon  the 
I  whole  as  if  it  had  been  an  exhibition  got  up 
(for  their  amusement.  The  tinging  of  the 
i  bells,  the  flourishing  of  the  orchestra,  the 
I  pealing  of  the  organ,  and  the  ceremonies  per- 
formed by  the  priests,  alternately  drew  the  at- 
tention ;  while  sometimes  a  momentary  pause 
in  the  service  permitted  the  fair  devotees  to 
exchange  a  few  smiles,  and  enjoy  a  litre  con- 
versation with  each  other  behind  their  fans. 
Mass  being  concluded,  most  of  the  people 
rose  from  their  knees,  and  walked  carelessly 
about  the  church,  conversing  with  their  ac- 
quaintances, and  admiring  its  decoration)-. 
In  a  little  time  the  ladies  were  1 1  traded  lo 
their  volautos  by  their  husbands  or  cecisbeus 
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— the  priests  began  to  extinguish  the  candles, 
— the  musicians  Ifft  the  orchestra,  and  the 
whole  audience  ^radur.lly  dispensed." 

The  government  of  Cuba  derives  a  larjre 
NNW  from  the  lottery,  at  one  of  the 
monthly  drawings  of  which  Mr.  Howison 
was present : — 

;  The  number  of  tickets  issued  is  usually 
about  ten  thousand,  one  hundred  of  whirii 
are  prize*  of  from  twenty  thousand  to  fifty 
dollars.  The  smallest  share  costs  one  shilling 
and  twopence  sterling.  For  several  days 
previous  to  the  drawing,  the  lottery-office  is 
crowded  with  boatmen,  common  soldiers. 

po 


and  mulaitoei,  and  nil  the  refute 


means  of  briber}',  he  succeeded  in  delaying  j  Its  bustling  possessor  talks  with  volubility* 
his  execution  for  more  than  two  year*,  1 1  is  \  and  tlx1  pleased  and  attentive  countenance-  o 
funds  being  at  last  exhausted,  the  black  cross  his  auditors  testify  that  he  is  a  bnmonst 
and  lanterns,  the  appearance  of  which  an-  and  a  story-teller  Meanwhile  the  street  i* 
notinces,  in  Havana,  that  the  criminal  has  crowded  with  men,  women,  and  children,  of 
only  two  days  to  live,  were  exhibited  before  different  castes  and  complexions,  and  with 


pulalion  of  Havana,  who  come  to  purchase 
tickets  with  money  which  they  have  proba- 
bly obtained  for  that  purpose  in  the  most  in- 
famous and  criminal  ways. 

*  The  drawing  of  the  lottery  took  place  in 
a  large  square,  surrounded  with  pianos.  To- 
wards one  side  there  was  a  platform  about 
ten  foet  high,  with  an  awning  above,  and  on 
this  the  governor  and  several  of  his  officers 
seated  themsel  ves  in  chairs  of  state,  and  pre- 
sided over  the  ceremonies  of  the  day.  In 
front  were  placed  two  large  elegant  hollow 
sphere*,  containing  the  prizes,  one  of  which 
was  drawn  from  each  globe  at  the  same  mo- 
ment by  a  little  boy,  fancifully  attired  and 
blindfolded.  The  two  deities  of  fortune  held 
the  tickets  over  their  heads  for  a  few  seconds, 
to  show  the  spectators  that  no  deception  was 


the  piison  windows.  Nevertheless,  on  the 
succeeding  morning,  to  the  astonishment  of 
all,  they  were  suddenly  withdrawn  ;  for  the 
wretched  murderer  had,  by  a  desperate  effort, 
raised  a  small  sum  of  money,  and  purchased 
with  it  a  few  weeks'  respite.  (>n  the  expiry 
of  these  he  was  hurried  to  the  scaffold  and 
executed. 

'  While  in  Havana,  I  saw  a  mulatto  suffer 
death  for  a  murder  which  be  had  been  found 
guilty  of  seven  years  before.  He  had  ob- 
tained a  series  of  respites  by  occasionally 
paying  money  to  the  church  ;  but  his  re- 
sources having  at  last  failed,  he  could  not  de- 
lay the  evil  day  any  longer.' 

Mr.  Howison  has  only  travelled  six  or  se- 
ven hundred  miles  in  India,  and  the  country 
offered  so  few  objects  of  interest  or  curiosity, 
that  he  did  not  feel  inclined  to  extend  his 
journey.   The  fact  is,  Mr.  H.  is  fond  of  ani- 


donkies,  oxen,  and  I  'aria  dogs,  the  nowe  of 
whose  united  voices  is  deafening  and  inces- 
iee  drives  fun.**!* 


through  the  baxanr  in  a  gig. 
loitering  throng,  and  makes  it  open  its  ranks 


then  presented  them  to  the  go- 
.  whose  clerk  immediately  registered 
lliem,  and  proclaimed  the  number  and 
amount  of  the  prize  with  a  lour!  voice.  These 
particulars  were  next  chalked  conspicuously 
on  a  large  black  board,  that  huns;  within  view 
of  ever)-  one ;  and.  after  a  short  pnu«e,  new 
sets  of  tickets  were  drawn  in  the  same  way, 

•  till  the  wooden  spheres  were  emptied  of  their 
lontents.  When  the  prize  happened  to  k 
one  of  four  hundred  dollars,  or  upwards,  a 
fine  military  band,  stationed  near  the  plat- 
form, suddenly  united  in  a  brilliant  flourish, 
and  then  played  some  triumphant  and  joyful 
J  lece  of  wide.  The  governor  then  waved 
his  hand,  the  harmony  ceased,  and  the  usual 
course  of  proceeding*  was  resumed.' 

Though  crime  aliounds  in  Cuba,  pub- 
lic executions  are  rare  ;  and  so  powerful  and 
corrupt  are  the  priests,  that  no  man  need 
mount  the  Havana  scaffold,  whatever  be  his 
crime,  if  he  has  the  means  of  ministering  to 
the  rapacity  of  the  church  and  of  bribing  the 

•  civil  authorities:— 

'  Some  years  ago,  a  Spaniard,  who  lived  in 
the  suburbs  of  Havana,  >!i  -covered  that  his 
wife  carried  on  a  criminal  correspondence 
with  her  confessor  In  his  jealous  rage  he 
bind  a  nesrxo  to  murder  the  priest.  vVhen 
the  assassin  had  accomplished  his  purpose, 
he  went  to  th«  house  of  his  employer  at 
a  late  hour  one  nujlu.  and  told  what  he  had 
done,  ami  demanded  the  promised  compen- 
sation ;  but  the  Spaniard  cither  would  not  or 
could  not  give  this,  and  some  high  words 
which  ensued  I  etwven  the  parties  having 
r~eu  overheard  by  the  neighbours,  the  whole 
affair  was  soon  brought  to  light.  The  Spa- 
T.ard  wav  apprehended,  tried,  found  euilty. 
and  condemned   to  dea  h.    However,  ly 


mate  rather  than  inanimate  nature ;  he  likes 
the  busy  hum  of  men,  and  is  fat  gued  with  I  flight  if  he  wishes  to 
skimming  the  vast  expanse  of  the  ocean,  or  preserve  his  hearing.' 
travelling  through  a  desert :  hence  his  journey 
in  the  Deekan  was  not  so  satisfactory  to  htm 
as  it  might  have  been.  From  this  sketch  we 
quote  a  description  of  the  bazaar  at  Bom- 
bay :— 

'  A  stranger  should  visit  the  Bombay  ba- 
zaar in  the  evening.  It  is  a  street  nbout  half 
a  ruile  lonsr,  with  shops  on  each  side  through  • 


with  sudden  haste  and  alarm  ;  or  a  Kurortean 
in  a  palanquin,  surrounded  with  pantm» 
himmttuh,  will  force  his  way  amidst  the  mot- 
ley assemblage.  The  tumult  of  the  whole 
scene  not  uuue<  uently  receives  some  addi- 
tion from  the  meet i  ■<  ai.d  lnterminglm?  <  t 
two  herds  of  bullocks,  carrying  bells  upon 
their  necks,  and  groaning  under  the  blows  ti  - 
flicted  by  their  irritated  driven;  and  at  this 
crisis,  perhaps,  a  marriage-procession  passes 
down  the  bazaar,  accompanied  by  hosts  of 
people  bearing  torches,  and  by  a  party  of  na- 
tive musicians  singing,  and  beating  hvtre 
drums  and  blowing  horns.  Things  no* 
reach  an  extremity  which  is  insupportable  to 
an  European,  and  he  roust  immediately  tak? 


The  most  interesting  spectacle  Mr.  Howbon 
met  with  in  his  route,  was  a  religious  proces- 
sion to  a  pasroda,  at  a  village  called  Jejoor:— 
'  Several  religious  processions  passed  near 
my  tent  in  the  course  of  the  day.  The  fineu 
was  one  which  accompanied  the  car  of  a  end, 
whom  the  Brahmins  were  bringing  from  a 
neighbouring  village  to  visit  the  grand  deity 
of  Jejoor.  Two  men,  carrying  long  poles, 
each  with  a  series  of  flags  of  various  colours 
upon  it,  led  the  way.   They  were  followed 


out  its  whole- extant.    These  are  brilliantly 

ligl  t  'il  up  at  flight,  and  one  in  strolling  aU-ng 
may  observe  distinctly  everything  that  goes 

on  in  them.    He  will  here  see  a  range  of  i  by  a  bull,  splendidly  and  fantastically  r»p»- 
cloth-shops,  full  of  native  women  examining  t  risoned.    His  horns  were  gilt,  aud  encircled 
trie  goods,  disputing  about  their  value  and  I  with  brass  rings,  and  had  large  tufts 
urging  the  seller  to  lower  his  price.    Then   hair  tied  to  their  extremities.  Next 
his  attention  will  be  drawn  to  the  shed  of  a  }  veral  people  in  white  dresses 
brass-manufacturer,  where  highly-polished  [  quantities  of  the  powder  of  a 
jars  of  all  sizes  stand  glittering  in  rows,  and  ;  ed  ochre  had  been  sprinkled.    A  band  of  n»- 


where  the  incessant  hammering  of  the  arti- 
ficers drowns  die  voices  of  the  crowds  in  their 
vicinity.  On  advancing  a  little  farther^  he 
will  sec  a  confectioner's  shop  hung  with  fes- 
toons of  dried  fruits  and  sweetmeats,  and  en- 
vironed by  crowds  of  children  longing  for  the 
luxuries  that  are  displayed  before  them.  The 
next  shed  will  be  that  of  a  vegetable  mer- 
chant, who  offers  for  sale  the  various  edible 

5 reductions  of  the  cast,  from  die  pine-apple 
own  to  the  common  yam ;  opposite  him 
perhaps  i.s  the  office  of  a  shroff,  or  native 
banker,  who  sits  at  a  table  covered  with  gold, 
silver,  and  copper  coins,  and  changes  money 
at  a  small  per  ccntage.  His  scales  aud 
weights  stand  lieside  him,  and  he  subjects  to 


live  musicians  succeeded  them.  It  consisted 
of  five  persons,  three  of  whom  played  instru- 
ments somewhat  resembling  the  clarionet  in 
shape  and  the  bagpipe  in  sound  ;  the  fourth 
blew  a  very  large  semicircular  brass  born, 
the  tones  of  which  were  coarse,  but -inde- 
scribably sonorous  and  powerful.  His  com- 
panion rode  a  bullock,  having  a  drum  swung 
on  each  side  of  it.    The  pitch  of  these  *» 


same  time,  t 
alternately.  The  car  containing  the  god  was 
borne  close  behind,  ob  the  shoulders  of  «rt 
men.  It  was  shaped  like  a  canoe,  and  so 
completely  veiled  that  its  interior  could  not 
be  seen.    A  crowd  of  people  closed  the  pre- 


Uicir  test  every  piece  of  metal  that  is  present-  I  cession,  some  carrying  flags,  and  others  heal 


ed  10  him  for  negotiation.  A  dealer  in  grain 
next  attracts  the  attention  ;  the  back  part  of 
his  shop  is  crowded  with  bags  of  rice,  gram, 
maiie,  See,  and  in  front  samples  of  the  dif- 
ferent articles  are  exhibited  in  large  baskets, 
from  which  he  measure:;  out  die  quantities  re- 
quired by  his  customers.  A"  little  way  off 
will  lie  a  lvarber's  shop,  full  of  people,  and  re- 
sounding with  their  voices  and  merriment. 


ing  small  drums,  and  the  whole  of  them 
joining  in  a  low!  shout  at  intervals.' 

Mr.  Howison  possesses  gTeat  powers  of 
on,  and  many  of  the  scenes  he  wit- 
are  painted 
of  language.    We  1 
the  present. 

(Tv  6s  c««((udtd  ia  our  mulj 
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of  Lord  Byron,  from  Authentic 
Sources  ;  witk  Remark*,  illustrative  of  hk 
Connection  with  the  principal  Literary  Cha- 
racter, qf  tie  present  Day.  12mo.  pp.  207. 
London,  1825.    Knight  and  Lacey. 

So  much  has  been  published  relating  to  Lord 
Byron,  that  there  is  little  difficulty  in  making 
up  a  volume  of  anecdotes  on  the  subject,  par- 
tK-ulariy  when  the  author  it  not  very  scrupu- 
lous in  inquiring  into  their  authenticity. 
•Such  is  the  editor  of  the  work  before  us,  who 
ha*  certainly  displayed  more  industry  than 
discrimination.  Dallas,  Medwin,  Fletcher, 
aad  indeed  every  person  who  has  written 

"hare  been  laid 

DS 


inserts  tome  anecdotes  which,  hare  been  pub- 
licly contradicted. — such  as  Low!  Myron's 
duels  with  Hobbouse  and  others,  and  some 
which  could  not  have  taken  place.  Of  the 
litter  clan,  is  the  story  of  Byron  convening 
with  Terry  when  his  lordship  was  on  the 
Drury  Lane  committee,  for  Terry,  at  that 
time,  was  at  the  rival  house.  A  long  de- 
scription of  a  shipwreck  of  his  lordship  is  also 

i  of  the  best-written  narratives  that  has 
on  the  subject  of  Byron.  The 
iete  anecdotes,  of  which  there  are 
ft  are  generally  very  smart,  and  much  to 
we  point.    The  following  seem  to  as  the 
least  known: — 

•  ■jrwn  long  retained  a  friendship  for  scve- 
ais  Harrow  companions.    Lord  Clare 


she  possibly  could  judge 
from  deep  insight  into  his 
likely  to  take  place ; 
only  been  falsified  it 
dictions  of 
much  wiser. 

'  Polidori  was  physician  and  companion  to 
Lord  Byron  for  a  considerable  time.  He 
was  something  vain,  and  once  asked  Byron, 
what  he  could  do  that  he,  Polidori,  could  not 
do.  "  I  think,"  Byron  says,  "  I  named  four 
things — that  I  could  swim  four  miles — write 
a  b/x>k  of  which  four  thousand  copies  should 
be  sold  in  one  day— drink  four  bottles  of 
wine— and,  I  forget  what  the  other  was,  but 
it  is  not  worth  mentioning."  * 

'  Byron  has  been  often  styled  a  plagiary. 
He  has  himself  allowed,  that,  when  he  found 
a  good  idea  in  his  head,  he  made  use  of  it 
without  scrupulously  inquiring  how  it  got 
there.  The  ideas  in  his  poems  we  leave  to 
be  settled  by  those  ingenious  critics,  who  can 
"  Hunt  j  thought  through  Greece  and  Rome," 
and  who  amuse  themselves  by"  filling  their 


any  thing  by  a  consciousness  of  right,  but  I  y 
a  regard  for  appearance  ;  and,  as  not  guk- 
ed  by  sincere  principle,  be  was  therefore  apt, 
at  times,  to  stray  from  oue  side  to  the  othe  . 
It  is  this  which  has  produced  several  anomr- 
lous  traits  in  his  character.  Milton  was  t'  e 
same  from  his  youth  to  the  day  of  his  dea'  , 
— a  mighty  mountain  not  to  be  moved.  Ey- 
ron  was  a  loadstone,  liable  to  be  easily  com  - 
m mated  by  foreign  bodies.  In  his  writing  , 
as  in  his  conduct  and  opinions,  he  could  n  t 
persevere  in  the  path  he  had  struck  out  for 
himself.  Rugged  and  wild  as  it  was,  he  h:  d 
the  audacity  to  attempt  that  still  more  sul  - 
lime  one  over  which  Goethe  was  striding  like 
a  giant ;  and  he  even  essayed  that  directly 
opposite  by-way,  by  "silvery  stream  and 
flowery  dale  "  along  which  the  finely -poetic 
Wordsworth  was  leisurely  journeying.  He 
I  supposed  to  have  hinvelf,  like  Briareus,  fifty 
I  heads, — and  wished,  with  his  hundred  h  ind-. 


ft 


ras  also  one  of  his  chief 
i  before*  his  lordship  went  to  the 
Continent.  This  gentle  man  and  Byron  once 
•oat  alt  their  money  at  "  chicken  hazard,"  in 
one  of  the  hells  of  St.  James's,  and,  next 
nmg,  Davies  sent  for  Byron's  pistols  to 
:  himself  with.  Byron  sent  a  note,  re- 
fostnst  to  give  them,  on  the  ground  that  the' 
would  be  forfeited  as  a  deodand 


I,"  which  was  fairly  damned  on  the  first 
mirbt.  A  masquerade  took  place  soon  after 
thu  fatal  catastrophe,  to  which  went  John  Cam 
Hobhouse,  as  a  Spanish  nun,  who  had  been 
ravished  In  the  French  army,  under  the  pro- 
>cuon  of  his  lordship.  The  Hon.  Mr.  Skef- 
on.  compassionating  the  unfortunate 
oman,  asked,  in  a  very  sentimental 
of  Byrm,  "  Who  if  she  ?"   «  The 


i  Bride,"  replied  his  lordship 
rap  on  the  teeth  to  the  unfortunate 


him  to  have 


was  so  great,  that  it  led 
his  fortune  told  by  an  English 
Mrs.  Williams  prophesied  that  his 
nth  and  thirty-seventh  years 
would  prove  unlucky  to  him.  He  was  mar- 
ried in  his  twenty-seventh,  and  died  in  his 
thirty-seventh  year.  She  also  prophesied 
that  be  would  die  a  monk  and  a  miser.  The 
oW  ladf  was  not  the  only  one  who  <*rri*d  on 


in  the  bards  of  _ 
This  is  the  work  of  minute  commentators, 
and  Byron  will  in  his  turn  suffer  from  these 
also.  Those  who  view  his  poems  in  their  de- 
sign will  find  but  little  reason  to  call  him  a 
lagiary.  Childe  Harolde,  Conrad,  Lara, 
le  Bride  of  Abydos,  Beppo,  and  Don  Juan, 
were  all  exclusively  belonging  to  his  lord- 
ship. He  wrote  tragedies  because  it  was  a 
field  worthy  of  his  Pegasus,  and  the  guerdon 
richly  repaying  the  candidate.  When  be  be- 
came something  acquainted  with  the  writings 
of  Goethe  and  the  German  school,  then  came 
a  parcel  of  Fftust4sh  pieces,  which  will  ouly 
show  his  inferiority  in  one  department  to  the 
great  German.  Cain  was  a  daring  attempt 
at  two  characters — to  embody  Spinosa  and 
surpass  Gesner.  Mazepj  a  was  a  tilt  against 
Cowpcr,  and  an  attempt  to  destroy  John  Gil- 
pin— but  a  failure — for  the  "Train  band 
Captain"  is  still  a  greater  favourite  than  the 
"  Ukraine's  I  let  man."  The  "  English  Bards 
and  Scotch  Reviewers"  was  an  avowed  imita- 
tion of  Pope  and  Gilford ;  and  the  fragment 
entitled  the  "  Vampyre"  was  a  transcript  of 
the  German  school  of  romance.  He  even  at 
one  time  intended  to  write  a  novel  in  con- 
junction with  Mr.  Dallas — but  that  gentle- 
man, clever  as  he  was  at  writing  stuff,  shrunk 
from  the  task  Dallas  has  given  the  two  first 
chapters  of  this  intended  novel.  There  is 
tittle  in  them  above  what  is  to  be  found  in 
most  works  of  the  same  class.  Perhaps  By- 
ron was  too  much  guided  by  what  he  saw  ex- 


in 

of  another's  fame."  It  was  ambition  that  in- 
duce I  him  io  write  the  *  Deformed  Trans- 
formed," and  "  Cain;" — and  it  was  revenge 
for  mortified  ambition  that  led  him  to  abuse 
the  English  dramatic  taste,  and  the  most 
adored  poets  of  England  Byron  did  not 
possess  that  firm  and  undeviating  mind  which 
we  often  see  in  truly  great  men: — lie  was 
not  guided  by  the  steady  light  of  bis  own  in- 
tellect alone: — he  was  not  stubborn  to  his 
own  mind— the  curious  consequence  of  ex- 
tremely powerful  and   extremely  ignorant 


to  sway  the  sceptre,  and  rule  lord  pa 
over  the  whole  regions  of  poetry  ' 

This  work  contains  a  memoir  and  portrait 
of  Lord  Byron,  and,  considering  the  great 
-  of  anecdote  it  contains,  Ur 


Tales  of  Old  Mr.  J,  fftr*M,  of  Graft  hn. 
Collected  by  Youso  Ma.  JtrtUfOS),  of 
Lyon's  Inn.    Vol  3.  pp.  432.  London, 
1835.  Whittaker. 
When  the  first  two  volumes  of  these  tales 
j  appeared,  we  spoke  of  them  in  terms  ot  strong 
and  just  commendation  ;  and  we  an 
to  see  the  able  and  intelligent  writer 
again  in  the  field  of  literature.  The 
before  us  contains  ooly  two  tales.-  the '  Pro- 
selyte, or  die  Brahmin's  San,"  aud  the  '  Last 
W'ill  and  Testament '   The  first  pieca  is  evi- 
dently directed  against  the  intemperate  zeal 
of  the  missionaries  in  attempting  to  eonvet 
the  Hindoos  to  Christianity,  and  the  iujurious 
effect  it  has,  in  depriving  tlie  convert  of  his 
caste,  and  arming  all  his  friends  and  relations 
against  him. 

There  are  many  sensible  persons  and  good 
Christians  who  despair  of  convening  die 
Hindoos  ;  and  we  confess  that,  however  d«- 
sirable  such  an  object  would  be,  we  tbink  t 
almost  a  hopeless  task.    The  tale  introduces 
I  a  young  philanthropist.  Comet  Edwinsfonl, 
!  who  goes  to  India,  more  anxious  to  use  lus 
I  tongue  in  the  conversion,  tban  his  sword  in 
!  subduing  of  the  Hindoos ;  he  is  a  brave  and 
generous  youth,  who  lias  imbibed  much  of  the 
religious  prejudice  so  common.    His  uncle, 
Colonel  Alunnering,  has  been  long  in  India, 
and  seen  how  ineffectual  the  attempts  to  coi  - 
vert  the  Hindoo*  have  been ;  an  instance  is 
related,  which,  however  improbable,  melar- 
choly,  and  even  'udicrous,  some  parts  of  it 
may  appear,  is  founded  on  the  actual  state- 
ments of  one  of  the  missionaries,  who,  exir-  - 
vagant  as  they  are,  seem  caricatured.  Tre 
j  stoty  is  that  of  the  son  of  a  Brahmin,  conven- 
ed to  Christie  i  y,  to  the  great  grief  of  hia 
parents,  who  de  broken-hearted,  and  the  sou 
commits  suicide : — 

1  "  The  life  or  Scingbar  lias  been  far  from 
liappy.    His  fondness  for  his  children  ex- 
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|>o.,ition  over  the  passions  of  pride  or  an.bi- 
fco'i,  his  affection  for  bis  daughters  exceeded 
hi*  love  for  his  sons.  His  care  of  his  boys 
seemed  ihe  result  of  principle,  and  of  a 
.lcnsc  of  duty,  heightened  by  afTection  and 
parental  solicitude;,  but  his  fondness  for  his 
daughter;  was  the  very  extreme  ofditinsr, 
without  t'le  weakness  of  indulgence,  which 
preiciits  the  improvement  of  the  object  we 
dctc  utH>n. 

•  *  "  His  eldest  daughter  fell  a  victim  to  her 
humanity.  She  died  of  a  fever  which  she 
caught  whilst  attending  upon  a  young  and 
beautiful  English  girl,  wiiose  husband,  an 
ensign,  had  just  before  expired  of  the  BUM 
disea>e,  leaving  his  wife  and  child  in  this  dis- 
tant, and  then  hostile  country,  without  a 
friend,  and  destitute.  The  English  lady  was 
buried  in  the  fresh  grave  with  her  husband, 
and  the  benevolent  Brahmin  adopted  the 
orphan  ;  and  such  was  his  rectitude  and  dcli- 
vaey,  that  he  bred  it  as  a  Christian,  having  it 
baptized  by  a  missionary  by  the  name  of 
Thyrza.  I  lis  second  daughter  was  a  victim 
to  the  savage  violence  of  an  English  soldier 

n;>on  our  capturing  the  city  of  ,  by 

■tstnh.  This  hapleij  child  wai  of  too  sen- 
sitive a  nature  to  survive  the  horrors  of  that 
scene  — she  pined  in  a  sort  of  abstract  melan- 
choly ;  at  length  she  loathed  a  1  sustenance, 
uud,  at  the  expiration  of  one  year,  she  silently 
expired  in  her  father's  arms,  catching,  in  her 
list  moments,  one  sudden  gleam  of  consci- 
ousness of  the  scene  around  her. 

*"  The  third,  and  now  favourite,  child  of 
the  good  old  Brahmin,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the 
infernal  arts  of  my  predecessor  in  the  com- 
mand of  this  district.  The  crafty  w  retch  has 
expiated  his  crime  by  a  death  as  suddeu  as  it 
was  riniruhir 

1  "  This  girl  wa.!  at  the  age  when  the  fa- 
vour of  impassioned  language  is  so  conta- 
gious, and  when  even  the  xirtuesof  the  heart, 
unchecked  by  rWlcrlion  or  experience,  give 
power  to  the  imagination  in  creating  all  the 
gin-ring  deluiioin  of  eternal  const  u.C7  and 
perfect  love.  But  the  young  and  lovely 
'/.  tela,  however  ere  luloirs  and  confiding,  and 
however  prone  to  the  enthusiasm  of  the  ima 
^in  Uion.  had  too  instinctive  a  love  of  virtue 
mid  an  abhorrence  of  vice  to  become  the  ob- 
ject of  seduction  ;  principles  of  moral  conduct 
ti.i'l  been  too  deeply  implanted  in  her  by  her 
father,  to  be  tainted  by  any  sophistry,  or  be- 
trayed by  any  passion,  into  the  actual  com- 
mission of  sexual  guilt;  and,  more  than  all 
these,  her  excessive  love  of  her  father  was 
predominant  in  her  mind,  even  in  her  most 
fervid  visions  of  the.  tenderness  and  devotion 
which  she  imagined  her  lover  to  bear  towards 
her.  The  machinations  of  this  detestable 
wretrh  were  all  fruitless,  until  circumstance* 
pnahle  l  him  to  complete  his  designs  by  tiie 
aid  of  religions  enthusiasm. 

•  '•  There  are  converts  from  liberality  and 
knowledge,  but  none  from  bigotry  and  super 
stition.  The  FJrahmiu  had  not  armed  his 
dnighter  with  that  ignorant  prejudice  which 
can  alone  insure  our  inflexible  adherence  to 
lure.hu  y  opinions.  The  English  colonel 
therefore  converted  into  a  tool  for  liis  pur- 
(i'1-ips.  an  ignorant  but  well  jneaninsr  zealot, 
who  had  Jusl  arrive  ?  from  England  as  a  mis* 


tionary.  This  man  conversed  incessantly  and 
ardently  with  Zaida  upon  the  joys  of  heaven 
for  believers,  and  upon  the  torments  of  hell 
reserved  for  inadels.  He  would  have  been 
an  object  of  coutempt  or  of  pity  to  Zaida  at 
any  other  time,  but,  assailing  her  with  his 
fervid  importunity,  at  die  moment  when  her 
mind  was  already  inflamed  beyond  the  re* 
straints  of  cool  reason,  and  all  h.s  doctrines 
being  enforce  1  and  strengthened  by  him  in 
w!  o  l  the  uniiappy  girl  reposed  her  aifeetious 
and  her  confidence,  this  zealot  at  length 
wrought  her  to  that  pitch  of  religious  entiiu 
siasra.  thai  strongest  stimulus  of  the  human 
Blind,  before  whicli  the  love  of  parent  and  of 
child,  the  duties  of  humanity,  even  murder  in 
its  most  horrid  forms,  all  become  indifferent, 
or  are  m  ide  subservient  to  the  one  great  pur- 
pose of  the  mania  in  this  state  die  wretched 
girl  was  borne  off  by  her  betrayer.  Her 
mind  restored  to  reason,  horror  took  posses- 
sion of  her  soul.  A  sense  of  shame,  a  remem- 
brance of  home  and  ef  her  parents,  and  a 
subsequent  course  of  brutal  usage  from  her 
seducer,  reduced  her  to  premature  decrepi- 
tude and  to  a  slate  bordering  upon  idiotcy. 
Shortly  after  her  arrival  in  London,  she  was 
deserted  by  her  seducer.  She  strayed  from 
the  lodging  in  which  he  had  left  ber,  and 
wandered  about  the  streets  in  a  state  of  alter- 
nate distraction  and  fatuity.  The  weather 
was  intensely  cold,  she  arrived  at  die  top  of 
Westminster  Bridge,  and  her  attention  was 
attracted  by  the  large  masses  of  ice  that  were 
floating  down  the  river.  This  si^ht  of  ice,  to 
her  so  perfectly  novel,  created  a  scries  of 
maniac  delusions  in  her  distracted  mind. 
She  stood  ga*mg  on  die  river  for  some  mo- 
ments, then  talcing  her  infant  in  her  anus, 
smiled  tu  its  face,  and  suddenly  hurled  it 
w  fti  all  her  force  into  the  river.  The  scream 
of  the  child,  and  the  crush  of  its  body  made 
ag'ainst  a  (raiment  of  ice,  recalled  the  mother 
to  her*con:x-iousness.  She  sj-rung  back  with 
convulsive  energy,  and  looked  wildly  round ; 
her  eye,  serine*]  to  burst  from  their  sockets. 
Uttering  a  shrill  screech,  she  rushed  to  the 
balustrades,  which  she  attempted  to  mount, 
evidently  for  the  purpose  of  plunging  into  the 
river.  She  staggered  for  a  s?cond,  and  fell 
back  upon  the  p.ivement  — She  was  picked 
up  a  corpse,  Her  face  was  dreadfully  dis- 
to  ted,  and  rendered  horrible  by  the  extra- 
vacated  blood,  and  by  the  state  of  the  eyes, 
which  were  nearly  protruded  out  of  the  sock- 
ets, whilst  her  fists  were  clenched  with  a 
strength  that  had  driven  the  uails  far  into  the 
flesh. 

• "  There  is  a  point  of  mental  as  well  as  of 
bodily  suffering,  beyond  which  nothing  can 
be  endured  ;  the  body  finding  its  release  in 
death,  and  the  mind  sinking  into  fatuity  as  its 
refuge.  The  flight  of  Zaida  had  nearly 
wrought  this  climax  of  uffiietion  in  the  good 
old  Br.dimin  His  sole  delight  was  to  fondle 
a  remaining  daughter,  a  lovely  child  of  thiee 
years  of  age.  The  old  man  would  caress  and 
play  with  this  infant  with  an  expression  of 
countenance  which  made  all  around  him 
weep,  whilst  he  would  look  at  their  tears 
with  indifference,  and  sometimes  with  a  mo- 
menta-} surprise,  but  never  with  any  emotion 
of  sirrow,  or  with  any  sympithy  whatever. 


1  "One  sultry  day  of  September,  tins  infant 
had  strayed  by  the  Ganges,  when  a  tiger 
from  a  neighbourincr  inngle  sprung  ujwn  the 
child,  and  bore  it  off  in  its  jaws  A  faithful 
follower  of  the.  .Brahmin  attacked  the  ani awl 
with  desperate  valour,  transfixed  him  with 
bis  cimitar,  and  recovered  the  infant  Har- 
rying to  the  house,  be  met  the  father.  The 
child's  mangled  limbs  were  reeking  with 
blood,  and  its  little  countenance  was  1'ien  id 
its  last  struggle  with  death,  betraying  all  the 
horrors  of  its  feelings  upon  its  seizure  by  the 
tiger.  The  father  beheld  the  sight  with  wild 
amazement  j  in  a  few  seconds  his  senses 
seemed  to  wander,  and  be  at  length  stood 
gazing  on  the  child  with  perfect  vacancy? 

'  "  An  hour  after,  he  called  for  the  chiM 
to  play  with,  as  usual,  and,  on  its  not  being 
brought,  fell  into  the  most  furious  rage,  and 
denounced  U.e  most  demoniac  curses  on 
those  who  detained  from  him  bis  infant 
I  torn  this  paroxysm  of  anger,  he  fell  drowsv 
upon  his  couch,  slept  for  hours,  and  waked 
in  a  state  of  lethargic  indifference  to  all  things. 
For  months  his  whole  occupation  was  to  fre- 
quent die  places  of  the  child*  resort,  and  to 
muse  for  hours  over  die  spots  in  which  he 
used  to  fondle  and  play  with  ibis  last  object 
of  his  affections.  He  would  speak  as  if  to 
the  child,  go  through  all  the  motions  of  ca- 
ressing it,  and  look  so  glad,  and  at  other 
times  so  piteously,  as  to  break  the  hearts  of 
all  his  people  who  beheld  the  scene. 

'  "  The  chief  means  of  restoring  him  to 
his  senses  was  attracting  his  attention  to  the 
adopted  orphan  of  the  English  ensign.  Tin* 
lovely  girl,  Thyrza,  is 
and  her  form  displays  all  the  • 
metry  of  the  Asiatic  figure,  whilst  her 
countenance  and  large  black  eye*  ' 
that  raild  radiance  so  pe  jJiax  to  Ui 
ranks  of  females  in  these  regions." ' 

The  second  and  last  tale  in  the  volume  is 
entitled  The  Last  Will  and  Testament.  The 
story,  which  exhibits  much  diversity  of  cha- 
racter, is  that  of  an  old  gentleman,  who,  be- 
lieving be  has  no  near  relative  living,  adopts 
an  amiable  youth,  to  whom  he  promises  a 
large  portion  of  his  fortune.  He  afterwards 
learns  that  he  has  a  brother  with  a  large  fa- 
mily in  Jamaica ;  be  then  mokes  a  will,  in 
which  he  declares  bis  brother  his  heir,  with 
the  exception  of  a  handsome  legacy  to  his 
proitgL  Circumstances  induce  him  to 
change  his  mind ,  principally  owing  to  the  un- 
principled avarice  and  rapacity  of  his  brother 
and  his  family— all,  except  one  daughter- 
He  writes  a  letter  to  his  protrgt,  Frank  J 
is,  then  in  Vienna,  s 
eel  the  will  in  his  I 
leave  his  adopted  son-  his  \ 
ject  to  certain  legacies :  in  short,  that  a  for- 
mer will,  then  in  possession  of  Mr.  Lp*«»» 
should  be  in  force.  The  old  man  dies  he- 
fore  Lewis  can  reach  him ;  his  rapacious 
brother  destroys  the  will  made  in  his  own  fa- 
vour, to  avoid  paying  a  legacy  of  £25,000  to 
Mr.  Lewis,  ami  hopes  to  inherit  as  heir  at 
law.  This  is,  however,  defeated  by  the  pro- 
duction of  the  former  will,  in  Mr.  I**""* 
possession,  which  gives  everything  lb  him : 
he,  however,  allows  the  unnatural  brother  tl» 
annuity  intended  for  him,,  and  inarncs  tho 
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daughter,  Rachel.  It  appears,  also,  that  the 
old  gentleman  had  realty  made  a  third  and 
last  will  in  favour  of  Lewis,  and  thus  was  the 
MUte  doubly  assured  to  hiin. 

The  characters  in  these  tale*  are  many  of 
th;m  well  drawn,  particularly  those  of  the 
•rouble  and  henevolcut  Mr.'Howel,  his  ra- 
pscious  brother,  B;njaroin,  with  whom  he 
form«  so  strong  a  contrast :  the  generous 
conduct  of  Lewis,  &nd  the  inartificial  ten- 
derness and  affection  of  BirVI.  are  all  ex- 
tremely happy  pictures  of  beinsrs  to  be  met 
with  in  life.  There  U  also  an  odious  com- 
pound of  cobbler,  lawyer,  and  ranter,  in  Jo- 
shua Cripplegate.  who  is  an  atrocious  scoun- 
drel, to  hoot.  We  have  only  room  for  a  short 
attract :  it  relates  to  the  destroying  the 
an  incident,  by  the  hy,  foun  ' 
nnee  in  i*a1  life:— 

*  Mr.  Howet  had  died  a  few  days  after 
wnljng  the  letter  which  Frank  Lewis  had 
received  at  V  ienna.  No  sooner,  or  rather 
before,  the  breath  was  out  of  the  kind  old 
irtotlemau's  body,  his  brother,  with  an  ink- 
i  »)«'<?  in  the  button-hole  of  the  breast  of  his 
traversing  the  house  like  a  hungry 
i,  iu  serrch  of  prey.  Inventories 
were  m  .  le.  an  I  I  pie  MM  MM  put  Mpn 
everything.  unUl  at  last  Mr.  B-njamm  f  iowei 
lacked  the  library  door,  and  .entering  the  inner 
viudy,  locked  that  door  also,  and  eyeing 
•  '•  •  a  iirjk'  awl  coru.  r.  hi-^an  a  clo^?  cusul- 
uuo'n  wrth  his  sons  upon  the 
of  affairs. 

'There  was  only  one  drawback  to  the  trreat 
joy  which  all  the  party  felt,  and  that  was  the 
will  by  which  Mr.  Ho'wel  had  left  le-^aeies  to 
aii  h«  servant.,  and  the  bequest  of  twenty-five 
thousan  i  pounds,  with  the  entire  contents  of 
I  library y  Mii*iy,  ftnd  c%bin**t,  to  Sir.  Lewis. 
-Mr.  Benjamin  llowel  now  took  the  document 
from  an  iron  chert,  and,  holding  it  up  said 
n>  bis  son i,  "this  vile  contemptible  bit  of 
s  leep's  skin  robs  us  of  more  than  £  10,000, — 
what  rnrht  have  servants,  or  such  a  fellow  as 
ttal  lewis,  to  dispossess  us  of  so  large  a 
hub  ? — My  boys,  what  is  to  be  done  i" 

* "  Nobody  knows  of  the  existence  of  the 
will ;  it  is  dated  nearly  rive  years  ago,  I  vote 
'-attmg  it  in  the  fire,"  said  Ikwl  Hnwel, 
'nut  tt  in  the  fi*."  was  re-echoed  by  all 

'  "  We  can  keep  our  own  counsel,"  said 
the  father,  '*  or  it  may  ruin  us." 

'  "  You  old  men  are  always  so  cautioits, 
**d  full  of  fears  — Give  me  the  will,"  said 
Baa',  and,  snatch  ng  it  out  of  his  father's 
hands,  he  thrust  it  into  the  lire,— holding 


sowing. 

'  But  parchment  is  difficult  to  barn, 
■  what  a  damned  crackling  it  mak 
the  old  man :  and,  just  as  he  had  said  so,  the 
kiwckle  of  Joshua  C'ripplegate  was  heard 
knocking  at  the  outer  door  for  admittance. 

4  "  For  heaven's  sake,  Baal,  what  shall  we 
Jo;^MJnppleKatc  finds  us  out,  he'll  want, 
t»fy!"  pou     ,    ush  mo» 

' !'  Keep  him  in  parley  for  a  few  minutes, 
*i  least,"  said  Baal,  in  reply  to  his  father. 

'  "  Jo-iiuN,  .Joshua,  m*  dear  Joshua," 
*ud  old  Benjamin,  in  a  voice  of 


sorrow, — we  are  all  at  our  devotions,  do  no1 
trespass  upon  our  grief." 

'  '•  Beg  pardon,  sir,  beg  pardon,  I  came  to 
your  assistance,  there's  such  a  sad  smell  of 
something  burning,"  said  Joshua,  affecting 
to  cough,  as  if  suffocated  with  smoke. 

.« 44  We  are  ruined  for  ever,"  cried  old  Ben- 
jamin, trembling  like  a  leaf. 

'  "  I  have  burnt  the  skirt  of  mv  coat, 
s'an  ling  with  my  back  to  the  fire, '  cried 
Baal,  adding,  that  excuse  will  satisfy  the 
old  scoundrel." 

4  Jos  iua  would  not  be  got  rid  of,  and  at 
last  it  was  thought  expedient  to  let  him  in, 
after  Baal  had  well  burnt  the  skirts  of  his 
coat,  and  had  put^U^embers^<rftlie  parch- 

4  44  Bless  me,"  said  Joshua,  snuffing  up  his 
nose,  and  looking  cunningly  under  bis  eyes 
as  he  entered  ;  "  bless  me,  there  are  two  dis- 
tinct smells  in  the  room, — one  of  burnt  cloth, 
I  and  the  other  like  burnt  parchment." 

'  A  long  dialogue  ensued,  in  which  Joshua 
clearly  proved,  t'lat  he  had  seen  and  heard 
I  more  than  it  was  safe  for  him  to  know,  and, 
;  after  two  hours*  negotiation,  Benjamin  llowel 
[  thoug'rt  it  expedient  to  allow  him  an  annuity 
of  £200.  a-year,  as  hush-money.' 

Njrrut  'ux  of  tm  ErpedUmn  to  the  Source  of 
St.  Petrr'$  River. 
(Continued  fiout  p.  307  ) 

At.TMoooit  it  was  not  a  leading  object  of  the 
expedition  to  inquire  into  the  history  and  , 
antiquity  of  the  Indians,  yet  it  was  one  our  , 
traveller  did  not  neglect.  At  Prairie  du 
Chieu,  they  obtained  from  Weunebea,  an 
intelligent  chief,  an  account  of  the  Sauk 
Indians :— 

4  The  Sauks  call  themselves  in  then  ovto 
language  Sakewe.  1  They  are  a  brave,  war- 
like, and,  as  far  as  we  could  leum,  a  generous, 
people.  The  great  reduction  in  their  num- 
bers arose  from  their  hostility  to  the  French 
and  their  allies,  and  also  to  the  wars  which 
they  formerly  waited  against  the  Indians  on 
the  Missouri  and  Mississippi,  such  as  the 
Pawnees,  the  Omawhaws,  the  Sioux,  the 
lowas,  ficc.  Owing  to  the  rapid  advance  of 
the  white  population,  and  the  increasing 
influence  of  our  government  over  them,  they 
are  becoming  more  peaceable,  and  from  this 
circumstance  their  numbers  are  probably  on 
the  increase.  Their  historical  recollections 
do  not  extend  far  back ;  but  they  have  been 
told  that,  about  sixty  years  since,  when  the 
French  occupied  the  country,  one  of  the  Sauk 
chiefs,  by  the  name  of  Menetomet,  found  him- 
self surrounded,  with  about  sixty  of  his  nation, 
by  a  parry  of  French  and  Indians,  belonging 
to  other  tribes,  amounting  altogether  to  two 
thousand.  Menetomet  then  addressed  his 
men,  bidding  them  not  to  fear,  for  be  had 
been  favoured  with  a  vision  from  the  Great 
Spirit,  that  informed  him  that,  if  they  all 
fought  bravely,  not  one  of  them  should  perish. 
Encouraged  by  this  assertion,  they  fought 
with  such  desperation  as  to  break  the  ranks 
pf  their  assailants,  and  escape  without  the 
loss  of  a  single  man.  They  were  afterwards 
led  by  their  chiefs  towards  the  Rutte  de  Mart 
on  Fox  River,  and  were  on  the  point  of  bring 
cut  off  by  that  enemies,  when  a 


as  in  uus  party  ;  iiau  u  own  cui  ou,  me 
auon  would,  as  he  thinks,  have  been  totally 
nnihilated:  for  these  composed  the  whole 
>ree  of  the  Sauks.    Their  numbers  have 


effected  by  the  intervention  of  a  French  officer. 
Wenncbea  informed  us  that  his  grandfather 
was  in  this  party ;  had  it  been  cut  off,  the 
nation  would,  i 
ann 
force 

since  considerably  increased,  as,  according 
to  his  estimate,  the  nation  now  consists  of 
upwards  of  a  thousand  warriors ;  in  this  num- 
ber are  included  all  the  active,  able-bodied, 
and  middle-aged  part  of  the  creation.' 

Prairie  du  Chien  has  its  traditions,  which, 
although  they  contribute  little  to  the  history  of 
the  Indians,  adorn  with  the  charm  of  romance 
some  of  its  most  beautiful  scenery : — 

4  Among  these,  that  which  is  related  of 


creek  appears  to  us  to  deserve  notice.  It  it 
said  that,  in  one  of  die  niches  or  recesses 
formed  by  the  precipice,  there  is  a  gigantic 
mass  of  .stone  presenting  the  appearance  of  a 
human  figure.  It  is  so  sheltered,  by  the 
over-hanging  rocks,  and  by  lite  sides  of  the 
recess  in  which  it  stands,  as  to  assume  a 
dark  and  gloomy  character.  They  relate,  on 
this  subject,  that,  long  since,  a  battle  was 
fought  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  be- 
tween the  inhabitants  of  the  prairie  and  their 
enemies;  in  which  conflict  the  latter  were 
victorious,  and  succeeded  in  killing  a  great 
number  of  the  former ;  that  an  inhabitant  of 
the  prairie,  who  was  a  very  good  woman, 
having  received  several  wounds  during  the 
engagement,  effected  her  escape  and  with- 
drew to  the  hills,  where  she  was  near  pe- 
rishing with  hunger ;  that  while  wandering 
along  the  banks  of  this  stream,  a  kind  sjJtrit 
took  pity  of  her,  and  converted  her  into  this 
monument,  to  which  he  moreover  imparled 
the  power  of  suddenly  killing  any  Indian 
that  approached  near  it.  This  power  was 
exercised  until  the  spirit,  tired  of  the  havoc 
which  he  had  committed,  ceased  to  display 
bis  vengeance  any  longer.  Although  the 
natives  may  therefore,  at  present,  approach 
the  statue  with  impunity,  still  they  hold  it  in 
fear  and  veneration,  and  none  passes  it  with- 
out paying  it  the  homage  of  a  sacrifice  of 
tobacco,  kc' 

Among  the  modes  of  salutation  which 
formcrlv  prevailed  among  the  Indians,  that 
of  rubbing  down  the  body  of  the  stranger  was 


rubbing  i 

frequent ;  the  custom  of  shaking  hands  has 
beeu  introduced  by  die  English.  Among 
the  rich  picturesque  scenery  through  which 
the  expedition  travelled,  Lake  Pepin  is  not 
the  least  interesting : — 

4  About  half  way  up  the  lake,  its  eastern 
hank  rises  to  a  height  of  near  four  hundred 
aud  fifty  feet,  of  which  the  first  one  hundred 
and  fifty  are  formed  by  a  perpendicular  bluff, 
and  the  lower  three  hundred  constitute  a 
very  abrupt  and  precipitous  slope,  which  ex- 
tends from  the  base  of  the  bluff  to  the  edge  of 
the  water.  Tliis  forms  a  point,  projecting 
into  the  lake,  and  bounded  try  two  small  bar 
sins,  each  of  which  is  the  estuary  of  a  brook 
that  falls  into  the  lake  at  this  place-  The 
wildneas  of  the  scenery  is  such,  that  even  the 
voyager  who  has  gaaed  with  delight  upon 
the  high  bluffs  of  die  Mississippi  is  struck 
with  uncommon  interest  on  beholding  tins 
spot.   There  is  in  it  what  wc  meet  v,tth  on 
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no  other  point  of  the  far-stretching  valley  of 
the  Mississippi,  a  high  projecting  point,  a 
precipitotis  crag  resting  upon  a  steep  bank, 
whoxe  base  is  washed  by  a  wide  expanse  of 
water,  the  calmness  of  which  contracts  with 
the  savage  features  of  the  landscape ;  but  this 
spot  receives  an  additional  interest  from  the 
melancholy  tale  which  is  connected  with  it, 
and  which  casts  a  deep  gloom  over  its  bright- 
est features.  Cold  and  callous  must  be  the 
heart  of  the  voyager  who  can  contemplate  I 
unmoved  and  uninterested  the  huge  cliffs 
that  enclose  this  lake,  for — 
•  "  Wild  as  the  accents  of  lovers*  f.irewetl 
Are  the  hearts  which  they  bear,  and  tbe  tales 
which  they  tell." 

'  "There  was  a  time."  our  guid*  said,  as 
we  passed  near  the  base  of  the  rock,  "  when 
this  spot,  which  you  now  admire  for  its  unte- 
nanted beauties,  was  the  scene  of  MM  of  the 
most  melancholy  transactions  that  has  ever 
occurred  among  the  Indians  There  was  in 
the  village  of  keoxa,  in  the  tribe  of  Wapasha, 
during  the  time  that  his  lather  lived  ana  ruled 
over  them,  a  young  Indian  female,  whose 
name  was  Winona,  which  signifies  '  the 
first-born.'  She  had  conceived  arr  attach- 
ment for  a  young  hunter,  who  reciprocated 
it ;  they  had  frequently  met,  and  agreed  to 
an  union,  in  which  all  their  hopes  centred  ; 
but,  on  applying  to  her  family,  the  hunter 
was  surprised  to  find  himself  denied,  and 
his  claims  superseded  by  those  of  a  warrior 
of  distinction,  who  had  sued  for  her.  The 
warrior  was  a  general  favourite  with  the 
nation  ;  he  had  acquired  a  name  by  the  ser- 
vices which  he  had  rendered  to  his  village 
when  attacked  by  the  Chippawas ;  yet,  not- 
withstanding all  the  ardour  with  which  he 
'  his  suit, 


and  which  is  used  by  the  I nd' a ns  as  a  pig- 
ment. VV.nona  and  her  friends  were  of  the 
company.  It  was  on  the  very  day  that  they 
visited  the  lake  that  her  brothers  offered  their 
presents  to  tne  warrior, 
he  again  addressed  her,  but  with" the 
success.  Vexed  at  what  they  deemed  an  un- 
justifiable obstinacy  on  her  part,  her  parents 
remonstrated  in  strong  language,  and  even 
used  threats  to  compel  her  into  obedience. 
"  Well,"  said  Winona,  "  you  will  drive  me 
to  despair;  I  said  I  loved  him  not,  I  could 
not  live  with  him ;  I  wished  to  remain  a 
maiden,  but  you  would  not.    You  say  you 


los  e  me,  that  you  are  my  father,  my  brothers, 
my  relations :  yet  you  have  driven  from  me 
the  only  man  with  whom  I  wished  to  be 


pressed 
hcrecei 


na  persisted  in  preferring  the  hunter, 
To  the  usual  commendations  of  her  friends 
"in  favour  of  the  warrior,  she  replied,  that  she 
had  made  choice  of  a  man,  who,  being  a  pro- 
fessed hunter,  would  spend  his  life  with  her, 
and  secure  to  her  comfort  and  subsistence ; 
while  the  warrior  would  be  constantly  absent, 
intent  upon  martial  exploits.  Winona's  ex- 
postulations were,  however,  of  no  avail,  and 
her  parents,  having  succeeded  in  driving 
away  her  lover,  began  to  use  harsh  measures 
in  order  to  compel  her  to  unite  with  the  man 
of  their  choice.  To  all  her  entreaties,  that 
she  should  not  be  force  i  into  an  union  so 
repugnant  to  her  feelings,  but  rather  be  al- 
lowed to  live  a  single  life,  they  turned  a  deal 
ear.  Winona  had  at  all  times  enjoyed  a 
greater  share  in  the  affections  of  her  family, 
and  she  had  been  indulged  more  than  is  usual 
with  females  among  Indians.  Being  a  favou- 
rite with  her  brothers,  they  expressed  a  wish 
that  her  consent  to  this  union  should  be  ob- 
tained by  persuasive  means,  rather  than  that 
sne  snouiu  oe  compelled  to  it  against  ner  in- 
clination. With  a  view  to  remove  some  of  her 
objections,  they  took  means  to  provide  for 
her  future  maintenance,  and  presented  to  the 
warrior  all  that  in  their  simple  mode  of  living 
an  Indian  might  covet.  About  that  time  a 
party  was  formed  to  ascend  from  the  village 
to  lake  Pepin,  in  order  to  lay  in  a  store  of 
the  blue  clay  which  b  found  upon  its  banks, 


united ;  you  have  compelled  him  to  with 
draw  from  the  village ;  alone  he  now  ranges 
through  the  forest,  with  no  one  to  assist  him, 
none  to  spread  his  blanket,  none  to  build  his 
lodge,  none  to  wait  on  htm  ;  yet  was  he  the 
man  of  my  choice.  Is  this  your  love  ?  But 
even  it  appears  that  this  H  not  enough  :  you 
would  have  me  do  more ;  you  would  have 
me  rejoice  in  his  absence ;  you  wish  me  to 
unite  with  another  man,  with  one  whom  I 
do  not  love,  with  whom  I  never  can  be  happy. 
Since  this  is  your  love,  let  it  be  so ;  but  soon 
you  will  have  neither  daughter,  nor  sister,  nor 
relation,  to  torment  with  your  false  professions 
of  affection As  she  uttered  these  words  she 
withdrew,  and  her  parents,  heedless  of  her 
com plaints.resol  ved  that  that  very  day  Winona 
should  be  united  to  the  warrior.  While  all 
were  engaged  in  busy  preparations  for  the 
festival,  she  wound  her  way  slowly  to  the  top 
of  the  hill.  When  she  had  reached  the  sum- 
mit, she  called  out  "with  a*Tdud  voice  to  her 
friends  below ;  she  upbraided  them  for  their 
cruelty  to  heraelf  and  her  low:  M  You," said 
•he,  "  were  not  satisfied  with  opposing  my 
union  with  the  man  whom  I  had  chosen  ;  you 
endeavoured,  by  deceitful  words,  to  make  me 
faithless  to  htm ;  but  when  you  found  me 
resolved  upon  remaining  single,  you  dared 
to  threaten  me;  you  knew  me  not,  if  you 
thought  that  I  could  be  terrified  into  obe- 
dience,— you  shall  soon  see  how  well  I  can 
defeat  your  designs."  She  then  commenced 
to  sing  her  dirge ;  the  light  wind  which  blew 
at  the  time  wafted  the  words  towards  the 
spot  where  her  friends  were ;  they  immedi- 
ately rushed,  some  towards  die  summit  of  the 
hill  to  stop  her,  others  to  the  foot  of  the  pre- 
cipice to  receive  her  in  their  arms,  while  all, 
wtth  tears  in  their  eyes,  entreated  her  to 
desist  from  her  fatal  purpose  ;  her  father  pro- 
mised that  no  compulsive  measures  should 
be  resorted  to.  But  she  was  resolved,  and, 
as  she  concluded  the  words  of  her  song,  she 
threw  herself  from  the  precipice,  and  fell  a 
lifeless  corpse  near  her  distressed  friends. 
Thus,"  Added  our  guide,  "  has  this  spot 
acquired  a  melancholy  celebrity ;  it  is  still 
called  the  Maiden's  Rock,  and  no  Indian 
passes  near  it  without  involuntarily  casting 
nts  eye  towards  the  giddy  height,  to  contem- 
plate the  place  whence  this  unfortunate  girl 
fell,  a  victim  to  the  cruelty  of  her  relentless 
parents."  ' 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next. J 


TV  Botanic  Garden ;  or,  Magaunt  of  hard* 
Flower- Plants  cultivated  in  Gnat  Britain. 
By  B.  Mai  kd.  No.  I.  to  IV. 
Focr  numbers  of  this  elegant  work  have 
already  appeared,  and,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  specimens  they  furnish,  we  think  we  may 
promise  that  it  will  be  a  great  treat  to  all  lo- 
vers of  the  choicest  productions  of  nature, 
or  admirers  of  that  enchanting  and  instruc- 
tive science,  botany.  Each  number  contain* 
four  coloured  figures,  accompanied  by  de- 
scriptive letter-press,  explaining  the  tciea- 
tific  and  other  names  of  flowers,  class,  order, 
country,  first  introduction,  time  of  flowering, 
ice.  tic.  The  medical  and  domestic  use*  for 
which  they  are  suited,  and  the  mode  of  pro- 
pagation, are  also  noticed.  The  work  is  thus 
not  only  scientific,  but  is  very  readable,  and 
even  useful  to  those  who  may  not  make  bo- 
tany a  study, 


LETTER  mOM  JONATHAN  O  LD  WORTH  T,  ESQ. 

Ma.  Editor, —  I  write  to  you  again  thus 
early,  to  beg  you  will  not  trouble  yourvlf 
fiirtlter  on  the  subject  of  my  last-  The  Novel- 
Wntittg  Association,  with  which,  ax  a  plain 
man  and  a  mere  truth-telling-writer,  I  had 
most  unwisely  connected  myself,  has  already 
split  to  pieces.  Never  was  there  a  mow 
complete  exemplification  that  1  every  tub 
should  stand  on  it*  own  bottom,'  than  was 
made  by  our  society  the  very  first  time  they 
clubbed  their  wit,  and  drew  upon  their  know- 
ledge, to  produce  a  4  Simple  Story"  for  tht 
public — such  a  variety  of  opinions,  incidents 
and  'moving  aor  dents  by  Hood  or  field." 
never  met  since  the  confusion  of  tongues  a( 
Babel.  It  was,  therefore,  no  wonder  that  t 
catastrophe  followed — that  the  hete- 
materials  could  never  be 
that  the  < 


Yet  our 

infants,  was  beaunful  and  promising;  but. 
alas  I  every  accession  of  strength  destroyed 
its  symmetry,  and  developed  those  passions 
so  apt  to  be  indicated  by  all  bodies  in  their 
progress  to  maturity ;  but  far  be  it  from  me 
to  reveal  '  the  secrets  of  the  prison-house,'— 
the  rage  of  offended  blue-stockings,  and  of 
old  women  in  small -clothes.  The  sticklers 
for  single  words  and  argners  for  additional 


All  I  shall  say 

beg,  Mr.  Editor,  you  would  just 
what  the  state  of  any  exhibition-room  in 
Europe  would  be,  if  every  artist  woo  brought 
a  picture  there  had  permission  to  hang  it 
where  he  pleased — if  you  can  form  any  tole- 
rable conception  of  the  battle  that  would 
take  place  in  a  few  minutes  between  youo* 
*——**—  and  old  cats,  'raging  battles  and 
robed  statesmen  and 
oystewtalK 


and  only  then,  can  you  form  any  i 
rage,  scorn,  entreaty,  defiance,  load  i 
words,  angry  or  plead  in  j 
stirring  amongst  u» 

WeU  !  thank  God  it  is  over  now,  and, 
although  there  is  not  one 
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I  do  not  desire  to  raw  again,  and  for  whom 
1  itave  rot  either  admiration  or  esteem,  moat 
deterrnmately  will  (  for  ever  avoid  more  than 
two  or  three  at  a  time.    I  am  decidedly  of 


.are  bad, 

lent  individual*,  and,  more  especially,  that 
authors  are  v  >ry  unfit  surnect*  for  com/mitum. 
though  eac'i 


lent  music. 

I  jet  tM  tun  from  author*  to  actors — Can 
you  or  Astro  leu*  ;  who  mu4  be  in  the  secret) 
le.'l  what 1  as  made  the  moral  Times,  who  so 
violently  espoused  the  cause  of 4  Virtue  remit 
foi  ten  whole  day*,  remain  so  mira- 
r  silent  on  the  sin  of  KJIiston  »— a  sin 


certainly 

white  when  he  stand*  by  the  portly  manager 
The  tatter  said  truly,  notwithstanding  the 
Times  ridiculed  the  assertion,  '  that  any  man 
might  have  fallen  into  Kean's  error,'  and  it  is 
certain  anv  man,  not  fortified  by  decidedly 
good  principles  and  (rood  sense,  might  have 
done  so :  for  the  woman  was  evidently  a 
•  from  the  beginning  of  the  affair,  and 
in  it  favoured  her  desiirn. 


But  if  this  same  Times,  in  its  reports,  gives 
the  public  '  a  round  unvarnished'  statement 
of  a  girt  inveigled  to  I  xmdon  by  a  certain 
manager,  ruined,  and  then  utterly  nliandoned, 
to  endure,  in  cold  and  hunger,  and  almost 
hotisdess  wretchedness,  that  long  period  in 
which  nature  inflicts  such  a  portion  of  nlry- 
•Kal  suffering  as  to  call  for  all  the  aids  which 
is  and  generosity  can  supply — if  this 


the  greatest  facility  for  becom- 


comfort,  and,  we  will  suppose,  awakened  ten-  j  rally  | 
derness.    How  then  can  he  mil  to  remember  ing  so. 
bow  much  more  terrible  must  be  the  situa-|     Travelling  is  a  fine 
tion— how  much  increased  e^en^he  P"V4lcal  thing;   it  links  roan  to 

ger,  to  whom  no  tongue  ^offers  a  sooihmK'  of  nature  to  all  eyes,  extendi  knowledge  to 
word — for  whom  no  hand  prepares  a  dainty  I  all  lands,  and — but,  to  '  lay  a*ide  the  Msr- 
morsel— on  whose  head  the  errors  of  a  single  '  nry,'  as  Mr  Parry  would  call  it,  and  proceed 
hour  are  visited  by  inflictions  his  kindness  I  to  the  common-sense  of  the  thing,  surely  we 
misht  have  alleviated,  but  could  not  cure,  |  have  had  quite  enough  of  the  Esquimaux 
and  which  his  desertion  accumulated  a  thou-  and  the  iceberjrs,  and  our  brave  sailors 
sandfold.    Surely  there  are  few  men,  even  1  should  now  tum  their  faces  to  the  sun  in- 


amoug  the  most  wicked,  wbo  could  condemn 
the  partner  of  their  guilty  pleasure  to  the 


stead  of  the 
he  been  as 


Captain  Franklin,  had 
be  is  brave,  would  have 


miseries  of  positive  want — the  pui  s  o"  actual  let  the  days  of  past  starving  suffice,  have  re- 
hunger  I — If  there  are, 'tis  certain  that  Colonel  roamed  at  home  w.th  his  highly-gifted  wife, 
Kirk's  Dime  ought  not  to  stand  alone  in  the  preserved  her  valuable  life,  eaten  good  din- 
aunals  of  immortal  infamy.  new.  and  left  soup  of  boot-soles,  singed 


nets  a  home  in  a  workhouse,  and  there  the 
chiM  of  him  who  every  day  revels  in  abund- 
i c.  and  Mini-"',  an.l  how,,  n*  if  he  aped 
r;*  condescensions  of  royalty,  is  bom  and 
dies,  yet  this  same  '  virtuous*  journal  beholds, 
and  *  give*  no  »isrn'  of  reprobation, — what  are 
we  to  conclude  1 

y,  if  ever  case  could  exist  in  which 
mvi  t>  justified  in  Itftinr  op  Ins  voice  ajrsutut 
man,  fto  is  that  case;  and.  if  the  factisescer- 
I  as  •  truth,  that  truth  should  not  pan 
it  I  do  not  say  this,  con- 
sidering the  matter  a*  what  Addison  calls 
'  simple  fornication .'  nor  by  any  mean*  class- 
ing it  as  one  of  1  systematic  seduction,'  but 
-.<•  an  act  of  such  base  selfishness  in  the  first 
view,  and  such  horrible  cruelty  in  the  second, 
at  to  place  the  perpetrator  before  his  fellow- 
creatures  as  one  at  whom  '  the  slow  unmoving 
hi>aer'  of  scorn  may  and  oueht  to  point.  Not 
only  must  the  good,  but  the  bad  (provided 
there  is  one  touch  of  humanity  left  about 
buoy,  despise  the  meanness,  and  shudder  at 
the  consequence*  of  profligacy  so  flagrant  and 
desertion  so  cruel.  Young  sinners  may  be 
thoughtless,  o'rf  ones  cannot  be  so  ;  the  same 
efforts  produced  by  heedlessness  in  one  arise 
from  bard  hearted  ness  in  the  other.  A  man 
married  for  nearly  thirty  years,  the  father  of 
a  numerous  family,  cannot  forget  the  want*, 
the  weaknesses,  the  sinkings  of  heart,  the  suf- 
kntn  end  fears,  which  bang  about  that 
wo2**^«tu.t,on.nl,fe 


of  immortal  infamy 
If  it  be  urged  in  extenuation  that  the  poor 
girl  was  an  rosy  prey,  it  must  be  remembered 
also  that  she  was  very  young,  and  that  the 
practised  lover  of  many  years  was  too  likely 
to  find  an  easy  conquest  in  the  stage  struck 
Juliet,  who  had  left  her  humble  home  for  a 
scene  for  which  she  wus  utterly  unfit.  But 
should  not  ber  very  weakness  and  folly 
inspired  the  father  of  daughters  with  ' 

ture  so  young  and  so  frail  ? — a  creature  who 
was  yet  virtuous,  we  may  certainly  conclude, 
since  we  are  all  aware  that,  had  she  been 
otherwise,  so  young  and  so  pretty  as  she  is 
*aid  to  be,  there  would  have  been  otic  way 
I*  ft  by  which  she  might  at  least  have  secured 
food.  Iler  penury  and  wretchedness  speak 
volumes  in  her  behalf,  and  sincerely  do  I 
hope  that  ber  future  existence  may  yet  pre- 
a  page  on  which  virtue  and  tranquillity 

to  those,  of  sorrow  and  penileuce. 
From  this  heart-eickerting  subject,  which 
is  ten  times  worse  than  the  former,  I  would 
turn  a  moment,  to  thank  you  for  the  reviews 
we  have  lately  had,  especially  those  on  our 
northern  travellers,  to  whom  we  are  all  under 
great  obligation,  not  so  much  for  the  novelty 
of  their  discoveries,  as  for  keeping  up  our  ac- 
quaintance, and  geotly  enlarging  its  circle, 
in  places  it  is  presumed  very  few  would  de- 
sire to  visit  personally.  It  is  certainly  ut- 
terly out  of  my  power  to  conceive  in  what 
the  plousure  of  Mr.  llolman  consisted,  when, 
in  despite  of  all  entreaty  and  all  obstacles, 
he  inane  his  way  to  Siberia,  which  he  could 
not  see,  and  placed  himself  at  the  mercy  of 
people  whom  he  could  not  understand.  As 
there  was  neither  information  given  to  the 
mind,  nor  the  gratification  of  curiosity  offered 
to  the  senses,  beyond  the  stimulation  always 
produced  by  motion,  I  am  really  compelled 
to  believe  that  in  this  gentleman  the  love  of 
must  arise  from  organic  construc- 
I  have  suspected  this  in  many  persons, 
who  never  can  remain  stationary;  but  in  him 
it  is  so  evident,  that,  whether  discovered  by 
Spurzheim  or  not,  I  must  continue  to  believe 
in  it; — by  the  way,  he  is  one  of  the  very 
pleasantest  personages  in  existence,  and, 
though  evidently  of  the  most  simple  and  un- 
'afTected   manners,  might  be 


good  ( 

ners,  and  left  soup  of  boot-soles,  singed 
1  hides,  and  Iripr  dt  niche,  for  the  stomachs  of 
future  explorers.  We  all  know  that  poor 
Be  lion  i  went  onoe  too  often,  as  indeed  all 
our  African  travellers  have  done;  and,  if  Mr. 
line  Wilson  should  tfrtrv  again,  we  think  he 
will  probably  do  the  same.  Surely  it  is  a 
good  thing  to  know  where  to  stop ;  but  few 
wanderers  attain  it.  I  know  it  was  a  diffi- 
for  a  Turk's  bell,  in  hi* 


place  there,  to  persuade  the  author  of 
Karamanta  to  give  over  his  researches ;  and 
I  question  whether  the  possession  of  all 
home  blessimrs  will  keep  Mr  Bankes  from 
digging  among  Egyptian  dust  again :  still 
these  men  have  mttwtt;  they  do  not  toil  and 
starve,  give  their  skins  to  the  fleas,  their  sto- 
machs to  the  air,  their  sight  to  the  sand  or 
the  snow,  and  t'leir  lives  to  a  thousand  casu- 
alties, for  no  earthly  purpose ;  but  poor  dear 
liolman  does  all  this,  or  desires  to  do  rt  all, 
merely  tliat  he  may  *  < 
occupy  a  solltar 
as  a  blind  I 

Well  —  well,  '  every  man  to  his  taste  / 
commend  me  to  a  Havnnnah  cigar,  old  port, 
a  quiet  seat,  and  a  kind  companion,  now; 
and,  some  weeks  hence,  an  easy  ramble 
through  the  midland  counties  to  the  lakes  of 
Cumberland,  from  whence  you  will  probably 
hear  of  your  contented,  because  nnassociated 
friend,  joxatuaw  oidwortht. 

I  bave  said  nothing  of  Captain  Cochrane, 
:  desire  to  '  keep  moving' 


or  he  would 
never  have  given  us  such  extraordinary  str- 
ries.  or  exposed  himself  to  such  unnecessary 

Stl 


rOa  THE  EMPMJTMCNT  ( 
GENTLEMEN. 

Tueke  are  many  gentlemen  in 
by  prudence,  parsimony,  or  successful  spe- 
culations, have  acquired  sufficient  to  retire 

from  I 
on  thi 

of  persons  to  get  rid  of  their  I 
with  some  degree  of 

have  been  invented,  and  are  now  in  success- 
ful operation.    Thus,  some  may  purchase 
suspected  of  an  independent  borough,  attend  the  house, 


avc  acquireu  sumcietit  to  retire 
«,  and  whose  hours  hang  heavily 
ds.  To  enable  this  worthy  class 
>  get  rid  of  their  time  and  money 
degree  of  credit,  various  plans 


meaning  to  play  the  agreeable  in  his  ram- !  divide  on  questions,  and  frank  letters  for 
bles,  and  of  showing  how  interesting  a  man  J. their  friends;  others  may  procure  shares  in 
by  losing  that  fatuity  which  gene-  joint-stock  companies,  and  start  for  director.- 
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lie  trouble  of  execution,  and 
rty  without  the  drudgery  of 


ships  ;  mnny  can  belong  to  Bible  societies, 
and  exact  subscriptions  from  their  menials  and 
dependents,  to  swell  the  amount  of  payment! 
'  by  their  hands ;'  whilst  a  few  may  get  put 
and  become  laughable, 


were  they  not  mischievous.  It  is  not  my 
wish  to  point  out  holes  in  other  men's  gar- 
it  it  must  be  obvious  to  the  meanest 
j,  that  all  these  contrivances,  and 
[  others  of  a  similar  nature,  have  each 
their  respective  disadvantages — some  being 
attended  with  trouble,  some  with  responsi- 
bility,^ some  requiring  an  extensive  interest, 
and  one  a  considerable  sinking  of  capital,  at 
least  in  the  first  instance.  To  gentlemen 
i  would  he  busy  without  labour,  conspi- 
I  without  publicity,  theoretically  inge- 
i  without  the 
i  of  a  pa 

reconciling  die  conflicting  interests  of  their 
followers, — to  all,  in  short,  who  are  desirous 
of  combiuing  the  greatest  advantages  with 
the  least  expense,  1  beg  to  recommend  the 
Society  for  the  Employment  of  Idle  Gentle- 
men, held  at  the  great  I  to  use  in  — —  Street, 
Adelphi. 

I  think  it  proper  to  state  that  I  have  no 
feeling  or  connection  with  the  institution. 
My  motives  are  entirely 
as  I  should  be  sorry  for  gentlemen 

my  recommendation,  and 
i  feel  dissatisfied  with  their  bargain, 
I  beg  leave  to  call  their  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing synopsis.  Any  person  wishing  to 
join  the  society  must  be  proposed  by  one  of 
its  members ;  the  mode  of  election  is  by 
ballot,  and  two-thirds  of  the  votes  are  re- 
quired to  be  iu  favour  of  the  candidate 
Peers  of  the  realm  and  lords  of  Parliament 
are  balloted  for  on  hew*  proposed,  but  the 
of  commoners  are  exhibited  in  the 
i  for  two  weeks  previous  to  the 
inction  is,  I 
into  the  character  of 


may 


plebeian  candidates,  which,  in  the  case  of 
nobility  ,_the  society  consider  it  prudent  tc 


Their  standard  of  morality  is  said  to 
Lord  E— — — :  any  gentleman  falling 
that,  I  am  told,  is  inaduiissable ;  but, 
dies  are  rare,  a  rejection  seldom 
Every  member  is  entitled  to 
the  use  of  the  library,  an  animal  copy  of  the 


privilege  of  introducing  his  friends  to  view 
the  society's  heir-looms,  on  any  week-day, 
excepting  Wednesday ;  but  on  t'ait  evening 
two  gentlemen  may  be  admitted  as  visitors, 
to  hear  the  debates.  He  has  also  tickets  of 
admission  to  the  annual  distribution  of  prizes, 
which  usually  takes  place  at  the  Italian  Opera 
House ;  and,  though  last,  not  least,  he  may 
tprak  and  vote  on  all  business  of  the  society. 
The  annual  subscription  is  but  two  guineas, 
or  twenty  constitute  a  member  tor  life ;  so 
that  every  one  is  certain  of  a  pennyworth  for 


tee*  are  held,  weekly  or  oftener,  as  the  case 
may  be,  to  adjudge  the  different  prizes. 
The  assemblies  are  named  after  the  subjects 
they  are  assembled  to  discuss,  and,  when 
their  decisions  are  made,  they  are  reported  to 
the  general  meeting  (held  on  Wednesday 
evening),  which  confirms  or  recommits 
them.  If  confirmed,  they  are  read  a  second 
time  on  the  following  meeting-night,  when, 
if  again  approved  of,  the  proposal  becomes 
like  the  law  of  the  Aledes  and  Persians,  and 
altctvth  not.  If  the  award  be  recommitted, 
it  is  held  to  be  an  indirect  hint  to  alter  it;  but 
the  committee  arc  sometimes  dull  of  appre- 
hension, and  maintain  their  original  report. 
Should  this,  however,  be  again  recommitted, 
it  is  usual  to  submit  the  case  to  arbitrators, 
v.l>ose  decision  is  held  to  be  final.  It  may 
be  as  well  to  state  that  some  knowledge  of 
the  subject  under  consideration  is  the  most 
requisite  quality  in  a  committee-man— the 
most  useful  at  the  society's  meetings  is  that 
accomplishment  termed  the  gift  of  the  gab. 

I  think  I  have  already  stated,  that  any 
member  may  address  the  chair ;  but  he  must 
not  speak  twice  on  the  same  subject, — a  very 
useful  rule:  he  may,  however,  rise  to  explain, 
and  the  opener  has  the  privilege  of  reply.  It 
is  orderly  to  make  remarks  on  the  business 
before  the  meeting,  but  out  of  order  to  im- 
pute improper  motives  to  any  member.  Per- 
haps it  may  be  as  well  to  inform  gentlemen 
who  (having  experienced  the  '  pelting  of  the 
pitiless  storm'  at  parochial  or  political  meet- 
ings) are  in  want  of  a  field  to  display  their 
oratory,  that  no  disapprobation  is  allowed  to 
he  expressed.  The  society  may,  however, 
laugh  at  hti/tpotih  or  when  a  member  opes 
*/><"<  ryar.'ycarftK 


the  meeting,  or 
exempt  by 
being  the  4  jus 


'seems 


x  irtesy,  probably  on  account  of 


his  penny,  whilst  gentlemen  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  'the  pains  and  penalties'  of 
idleness  will  have  the  consolation  of  setting 
others  to  work  for  the  various  medals  offered 
by  the  institution. 

The  busy  season  of  the  society  is  from 
January  to  May,  when  a  variety  of  com  mi  t- 


a  proverb  which  is  common  to  all 
civilized  nations,  but  is,  perhaps,  most  beau- 
tifully expressed  by  scripture,  '  Give,  and  it 
shall  be  given  unto  you.'  This  maxim  is 
practically  illustrated  on  the  adjudication  of 
the  medals  for  ladies  and  gentlemen,  which, 
being  considered  of  small  importance  by  the 
members  at  large,  is  chiefly  directed  by  an 
interested  junto.  To  exemplify  my  meaning 
we  will  suppose  Mr.  S.  practises  one  branch 
of  art,  and  Mr  F.  or  anv other  letter,  another ; 
v»e  win  also  suppose  mat  tney  nave  each 
pupils  whom  they  incite  to  try  for  the  ama- 
teur prises.  The  drawings  are  finished  under 
!  the  superintendence  of  the  master,  and  some 
connoisseurs  pretend  to  point  out  touches 
where  his  skill  wus  transfused  into  his  pupil, 
but  I  am  sceptical  on  the  subject  of  such 
subtile  beauties.  '  When  the  performances 
reach  tlie  society,  they  have  probably  no 
competitors  ;  should  that  not  be  the  case, 
tiey  do  insinuate  that  the  professors  recipro- 

*  There  is  a  very  general  corruption  in  the 
pronunciation  of  ear,  bear,  bearing,  hearer,  and 
here,  for  which  it  is  difficult  to  account.  This 
consists  in  sounding  the  words  like year,  twelve 
months  -,  and,  slrange  as  it  may  seem,  this  pro- 
nunciation is  not  unfrequently  heard  on  the 
stage.  Hero  and  heroine  (sounded  yero  and 
yeroine)  aie  In  the  same  predicament,  though 
this  corruption  is  not  »o  common  as  the  other. 


cally  sacrifice  t'leir  opinions  to  their  inte- 
rests, or  vote  their  client  a  silver  bounty, 
should  the  instance  be  very  palpable — ao 
imperceptible  draught  upon  the  funds  of  the 
society,  for  which  it  is  astonishing  what  ends 
are  attained.  The  pupil  gets  a  medal,  and 
the  privilege  of  ex  posing  himself  to  his  friends 
and  the  public  in  general,  at  the  King's  The- 
atre ;  the  drawing  is  hung  up  at  his  km*. to 
task  the  patience  and  invention  of  his  ac- 
quaintance; the  master  compliments  the 
pupil,  the  pupil  and  his  friends  panegyrize 
the  master;  and  la  piece  ends  to  universal 
satisfaction.  The  prises  offered  to  profes- 
sional candidates  are  considered  of  grater 
importance,  and,  extorting  more  attention 
from  the  society,  demand  a  fresh  paragraph 
from  me.  '  * 

These,  and  indeed  all  other  performanc* 
offered  for  rewards,  have  marks  only  affixed 
to  them,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  a  partial 
decision,  by  precluding  the  judges  from  a 
knowledge  which  might  bias  them.  In 
discharge,  however,  of  the  task  I  have  under- 
taken, I  think  it  right  to  submit  the  folU™- 
ing  statement  of  what  1/  it  mid  sometimes 
occurs.  We  wdl  suppose  A,  B,  rod  C  are 
competitors  for  a  prize :  the  Committee  of 
Fine  Arts  (D)  awards  the  medal  to  A,  who 
in  reality  deserves  it.  B  or  C  very  natonJIr 
demurs  to  the  decision,  and,  although  k« 
name  be  not  upon  his  drawing,  bis  motto  is 
legible  to  his  friends,  who, belonging  to  faction 
E.  (for  the  society  has  its  factions),  assemble 
at  the  general  meeting,  and  endeavour  to  re- 
commit the  drawings.  Then  comes  the  '  tog 
of  war :'  the  committee  support  their  opinion, 
if  not  from  justice,  at  least  from  opposition, 
the  orators  engage  iu**ordy  battle,  the  claims 
of  the  candidates  are  dissected,  the  rival  he- 
oppose  each  other,  and  the  strongest 
s  the  day.  The  friends  of  B  or  C,  if 
follow  up  their  advantage  at  the 
committee,  and,  if  again  victorious,  watch 
die  progress  of  the  motion  through  every 
stage,  till  the  medal  is  finally  adjudged  to 
their  client,  whilst  A,  who  rnagnanimousrr 
relied  on  the  society's  justice  and  his  own 
merit,  has  me  sorry  satisfaction  of  his  labour 
for  his  pains.  Gentlemen  who  wish  for  fur- 
ther information  on  these  subjects,  or  are  de- 
sirous of  obtaining  directions  for  their  ma- 
nagement, may  apply  to  B.  B  ,  at  the  County 
Fire  Office ;  nnd  those  persons  who  may  feel 
inclined  to  join  the  institution  will  have  an 
opportunity,  on  the  30th  inst.,  of  seeing  • 
specimen,  and  judging  for  tbemseh 
society  and  its  president  being  then  1 
in  all  their  glory,  and  the  King's  1 
boot,  unless  the  subscribers  to  the  opera  are 
fearful  the  corruption  of  such  clouds  of  Van- 
dals from  '  the  populous  east'  may  damagr 

soft* 


xxvm. 

A  ror. nr>povrtNT  ofyour's,  Mr.  1 
Jonathan  Oldworthy,  has  done  me  the ^ho- 
nour to  solicit  my  services  in  a  novel -writins 
company.  Flattered  as  I  roust  feeJ  by  the 
compliment,  1  cannot  but  fee)  surprised  that 
a  plain  matter-of-fact  wight,  like  atysrif. 
should  be  thus  called  ou  to  deviate  front  my 


AND  WEEKLY  HE  VIEW. 


'•eaten  track,  and  quit  solid  truth  for  the  re-  England,  in  the  time  of  Mary;  and  in  France 

no  a*  of  fiction.    If  the  proposed  company  the  law  against  sacrilege  is  a  proof  of  what  it 

embraced  subjects  of  general  literature,  I  would  do     By  the  by,  Mr.  Editor,  pray 

could  have  supplied  a  few  works,  having  caution  Mr.  Brougham  and  Mr.  Gale  Jones 

ready  for  the  press,  a  New  French  never  to  attend  the  communion  in  France,  or 

by  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  ;  one  of  their  involuntary  twitches  of  die  inoutfi 

edition  of  Smyth's  lives  of  the  would  be  construed  into  an  insult  to  the  con- 

with  additions;  a  new  edition  of  secrated  wafer,  and  England  would  lose  two 

,  entitled  '  A  Full  Ac-  '  ©r  her  patriots  by  an  ignominious  death.  But 

count  of  the  Hiiyneuui  Conspiracy  now  on  why  do  I  talk  of  the  law  of  sacrilege  as  a 

i'cote,  to  make  a  foolish  younge  manne  of  proof  of  the  intolerance  of  the  Catholic  cler- 

furtune.  name  an  incontinent*  playcr-wo-  gy  in  France,  when,  within  the  last  week  or 

man;'  a  new  poem,  by  1-ord  liar  borough,  |  two,  the  Cure  of  Nerac,  at  the  head  of  hi 


on  Love  ;  a  Narrative  of  a  Journey  frora 
Piccadilly  to  Harford ,  and  thence  to  St.  At- 
hens, -by  Mrs.  Coutts :  but  l^  must  |Kiu*e,  or  I 

i*3tc  to  4p£«ik  of  rnysclfj  sls  h  certain  <&l<icr- 
man  said,  when  he  had  repeated  the  personal 
pronoun  so  often,  that  a  great  admirer,  goad- 
ed to  exasperation,  exclaimed, — '  D—  your 
l  \  give  us  something  else.' 

I  am  afraid,  Mr.  Editor,  you  will  begin  to 
thiuk  me  a  lazy  persouage,  in  suffering  a 
.  to  elapse  without  contributing  one 
Loadon  itself  might  furnish 
for  fifty :  why,  the  exhibitions 


wtiy,  in* 
a  dozen 

it  only  to  do  justice  to  the  good  pictures  they 
posses ;  to  reprobate  the  bad  ones,  in  due 
terms,  would  occupy  more  space  That, 
though  silent,  I  have  n*t  been  idle,  my 
future,  rattier  than  my  present,  contributions 
will  prove  :  the  fact  is,  I  have  been  very  bu«y 
with  the  Catholic  question ;  it  is  true  that, 
having  paired  off  with  a  friend  who  took  the 
opposite  side,  I  stood  neuter,  and  was  only 
anxious  to  have  a  clear  field  and  fair  play  for 
the  battle,  which  was  as  much  a  subject  for 
brtting  atTattersalls  as  the  Derby  or  the 
St.  Leger's.  The  odds  were  almost  in  favour 
of  the  Catholic  Relief  or  Ascendancy  Bill  (for 
the  different  parties  call  it  by  these  names), 
when  the  Duke  of  York,  forgetting  Mrs. 
Clarke,  and  I  know  not  bow  many  more 
other  mistresses,  stood  forth  the  champion  of 
our  holy  religion ;  but  the  duke  is  a  bad  tac- 
tiuan.  a*  his  campaigns  at  the  Holder,  Clou- 


clergy,  has  taken  solemn  possession  of  the 
church,  where  the  Protestants  had  been  al- 
lowed to  exercise  their  worship  for  upward* 
of  twenty  years  ?  When  this  act  of  ont- 
>oliation  was  effected,  a  Te  Denm 
as  if  in  celebration  of  <i  victory  on  r 
enemies ;  the  cure  even  mounted  into  the  pul- 
pit to  congratulate  himself  on  his  triumph, 
and  to  scatter  ann'hemas  on  Ike  unhappy  Pro- 
testants, '  whom  the  finger  of  God,'  he  says, 
'  had  thus  expelled  from  his  temple.' 

4  No  comment,'  as  Tiie  Morning  Chronicle 
well  observes,  '  is  necessary  on  these  pro- 
ceedings, since  any  reason  will  serve  a  priest- 
ridden  government  when  the  object  is  perse- 
cution ;'  and  vet  this  same  Chronicle  censures 
the*  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  the 
Catholic  bill,  as  declaring  '  that  Catholics, 
from  their  reugtoo,  cannot  be  safely  admitted 
into  the  constitution. ' 

Then,  as  for  consistency,  only  think  of  that 
great  champion  of  universal  suffrage,  Sir 
Francis  Burdett,  advocating,  a  measure  for 
disfranchising  the  Irish  forty-shilling  free- 
holders of  a  vote,  and  depriving  them  of  the 
only  chance  they  have  of  a  good  Mil  and  a 
pair  of  shoes,  once  in  six  or  seven  years,  at  a 
general  election.  Mr.  Brownlow,  too,  the 
great  Orange  advocate,  has  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  Catholics :  the  consequence  is, 
that  our  dead  walls,  which  were  once  embla- 
zoned with  4  Burdett  for  ever  !'  now  exhibit, 
1  Down  with  Burdett'.'  and  Mr.  Brownlow  is 
burnt  in  effigy  by  his  quondam  admirers  in 
Armagh ! 

One  or  two  instances  more  of  inconsist- 
ency, and  I  have  done.  The  moral  people  of 
ce*ter  Place,  Dunkirk,  and  the  House  of  Edinburgh,  who  rirH  at  the  very  idea  of  Mr. 
Lords  prove.    When  the  Whig*  in  the  House   Kean  appearing  before  them,  converted  their 


the  theatre  into  a 'chapel,  but 


up- 


u.to  pay  an  ar  r  y  of  Popish  priests,  then  the 
odds  ainuiist  fjM  bill  increased  every  day. 
utml  it  Has  at  length  the  see  of  Durham  to  a 
tmpennv.  that  the  main  bill  would  not  pass, 
and  y><  no  one  would  take  the  odd* 
Surely,  of  all  animals,  man  is  the  most 
In  former 


Carvra  sent  Servetius  to  the  stake;  Cranmer. 
too,  had  his  martyrs,  and  afterwards  suffered 
himself;  and  it  is  only  the  more  enlightened 
and  tolerant  spirit  of  Protestantism  that 
has  stripped  religion  of  its  tyranny,  and 
(rased  to  exterminate  adverse  opinions  by  the 
f-sgtrot  and  the  gibbet.  Popery,  however,  re- 
— 1  and  unchangeable :  it  reigns 
it  did  in 


taking  J  roar,  tltal  the  female  preacher  who  wanted  to 
a  Idrcss  them  was  driven  from  the  .stage;  and 
the  moral  I^ondon  pr.'ss,  that  visited  the  single 
error  of  Kean  with  such  vengeance,  actually 
winks  at  tlie  numerous  and  no  less  immoral 
transgressions  of  the  great  lessee! 

I  wa*  extremely  glad  to  see  your  castiga- 
tion  of  prosing  Fitzgerald :  if  the  man  be  al- 
lowed to  go  on,  he  will  convert  the  Literary 
Fund  into  a  mMm  fond,  if  it  be  not  that  al- 
ready. I  did  not  dine  with  the  society ;  for, 
much  as  I  esteem  its  objects,  I  cannot  have 
my  ears  stunned  for  any  length  of  time  Mr. 
F.  chooses  to  do  it.  I  was,  however,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Continental  Society,  on  Wed- 
nesday, at  the  Freemasons'  Tavern :  the  ob. 
ject  of  this  society,  which  is  expected  to  be 
accomplished  in  about  seven  thousand  years, 
mat!  the  whole  Continent  to  Protest- 


re- 


stated that  the  missionaries  had  been  much 
assisted  by  eotptntears  in  France.  '  Coal- 
porters!'  said  a  little  man,  with  apparent 
surprise  :  — 4  Yes,'  quoth  a  wag  near  me, 
'  Huntingdonians,  and  followers  of  the  sin- 
ner-saved coal-heaver!' 

Talking  of  the  report  of  this  society 
minds  me  of  another,  and  a  leas  harmless 

C,  that  of  Perkins's  steam  cannon  in  the 
enl's  Park,  which  frightened  a  horse  in  a 
gig,  when  a  poor  lady  was  thrown  out,  and 
killed  on  the  spot.  This  is  one  proof,  and  a 
melancholy  one  it  is,  of  the  destructive  na- 
ture of  the  engine, — indeed,  I  understand 
Mr.  Perkins  relies  much  on  the  effect  of  the 
explosion  in  frightening  cavalry. 

Epsom  Races  have  no  often  been  describ- 
ed, both  graphically  and  otherwise,  that 
I  shall  not  give  yon  an  account  of  the  say-' 
ings  and  doings  at  the  race  for  the  Derby, 
from  which  I  have  just  returned  ;  the  prin- 
cipal amusement  is  the  road  to  and  from  the 
raoe -course,  in  w  Inch  the  s|*ectators  cut  their 
jokes  on  all  that  pass.  Some  wag  on  Thurs- 
day had  dropped  letters  and  parcels  along 
the  road,  and,  when  any  [lerson  dismounted 
to  pick  them  up,  which  occurred  every  few 
minute*,  there  was  a  loud  '  laugh,  which 
spoke  the  vacant  mind.'  The  best  joke  i 
heard,  was  at  an  inn,  where  I  stopped  with  a 
friend  to  take  a  glass  of  sherry  :  l  ord, 
bottle,  when  I  observed  the 
down  two.  I  immediately  calkd  out  to  Bo- 
niface, who  good-humou redly  turned  round 
and  said,  '  Why,  master,  you  see  I  keeps  my 
accounts  by  dmtblr  entry.' 

As  I  intend  to  give  you  an  account  of  the 
coronation  at  Kherms,  as  well  as  the  rare  do- 
ings thai  are  to  follow  the  ceremony  in  Paris. 
I  shall  not  dwell  on  the  splendW^emboasy  or 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  as  envoy  ex- 
traordinary (and  an  extraordinary  envoy  lie 
is)  from  this  country.  On  landing  at 
a  town  of  which  one  of  the  duke's 


ances- 
tors was  governor,  when  England  held  pos- 
session of  it,  his  grace  was  received  without 
the  usual  honours.  This  circumstance  gave 
rise  to  the  following  stanzas,  written  by  the 
poet  laureate  of  die  emliassy,  from  whom  I 
received  them.  Scott  or  Byron  would  have 
of  the  subject,  but  Jwotts 

:— 

Wiien  Northumberland  reached  the  Gullied 

No  salute  was  tiied  log.ett  Mm  | 
An  I,  though  France  of  paUlnue  in.ikcs  I 

N  i  guard  or  honour  went  to  meet  Mm. 
The  cause,  perhaps,  wo  may  explain — 

In  war,  our  shot  to  Pnioce  we  lively  gave, 
Yet  took  tier  cannon — wb.  re  » >  few  remain, 

That  those  slie  wisely  waais  to  save. 
Then,  as  for  guard,  wbat  guaid  of  honour 

Could  OaHia  give  to  Kerry  f 
Whose  country  brought  all  Europe  on  ber, 

And  "placed  her  at  their  mcicy  ? 

But, 
received  ( 
great  formality  by 

unluckily  talked  of  the  reception  lie  had 
given  the  duke  in  London !  His  grace,  who 
only  knew  this  prince  in  this  country  as  an 
exile,  living  on  our  bounty,  and  to  restore 
whom  we  had  spent  six  hundred  millions  of 


Byrons  are 


it,  however  coolly  our  envoy  might  be 
red  on  the  frontier,  he  was  welcomed  with 
formality  by  King  Charles  X„  who  had 


THmjTERARY  CIIRONICLR 


money, 

became  do  embarrassed  as  scarcely  to  be 
able  to  pay  tiie  necessary  compliment,  either 
in  French  or  English;  thus  the  ceremony, 
iu  stead  of  beingover  in  five  minutes,  lasted 
half  an  hour.  The  duchess,  who  has  ail  the 
spirit  and  intelligence  of  a  Clive,  acquitted 
herself  much  better,  on  being  presented  to 
the  dauphiness.  and  was  as  easy  and  unaf- 
fected as  if  she  had  been  in  her  own  drawing- 
room.  The  embassy  is,  however,  the  most 
splendid  ever  fitted  out ;  and  the  patriotism 
of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  in  refusing 
to  receive  any  share  of  the  expense  from  the 
government,  will  greatly  overbalance  his 
ignorance  of  the  French  language  with  his 
'  with 

ASMODEUS 


FINE  ARTS. 


This  edifice,  the  first  stone  of  which  was 
laid  on  the  4th  of  this  month,  at  Cheltenham, 
on  the  property  of  Joseph  Pitt,  Esq.  M  P. 
is  intended  to  form  one  of  the  principal  fea- 
tures of  the  projected  buildings  nt  Pitt- 
ville.  It  is  designed  by  Mr.  John  Forbes, 
architect,  of  Cheltenham,  and  will  be  in  a 
pure  Grecian  style.  The  order  selected  tor 
its  decoration  is  the  Ionic,  after  the  example 
of  that  of  the  Templeon  the  Ilissus,  at  Athens. 
The  body  of  the  building  will  be  ninety-nine 
•eei  o>  ion\-tnree,  surrouncieu  ny  a  colon- 
nade of  twenty  feet  in  width,  consisting  of 
fluted  cohutons,  rwenfy-two  feet  high."  OH 
this  part  of  the  structure  will  be  placed  a 
fiyure  of  llygein,  and  on  the  wings  statues  of 
Fjnirapltir  amd  ■  'Hippocrates'.  The  middle 
building  will  also  hare  an  elegant  superstruc- 
ture, consisting  of  a  room  at  either  end,  with 
three  windows;  and  the  intervening  space  will 
be  occupied  by  a  kind  of  open  gallery  or  co- 
lonnade, with  pilasters.  And  in  the  centre  of 
this  middle  building  will  rise  an  elegant 
dome,  seventy  feet  from  the  ground,  having 
on  the  summit  a  gallery,  from  which  will  be 
obtained  a  fine  prospect  of  the  surrounding 
vale,  bounded  by  the  Malvern  and  Cotswruld 
lulls,  and  extending  on  the  south-west  to  the 
mountains  of  Wales.  The  interior  will  be 
of  the  same  order,  but  more  delicately  finished ; 
on  either  side  of  the  principal  entrance  will 
be  two  columns  and  two  pilasters,  between 
which  will  be  three  windows,  eleven  feet  in 
height ;  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room 

and  between  them  three  wiudows  of 


richly  stained  glass,  in  front  of  which  will  be 
the  pomp,  in  the  form  of  an  antique  marble 
trinod ;  and  on  the  top  of  die  dome  will  be  a 
rn  1 1  i \  -.<  i : n, . I  skylight. 

ORIGIHAL  POETBT. 

SONG. 

I  would  not  be  a  throned  king 
For  all  the  joys  that  throne  could  bring, 
Since  few,  but  transient  ones,  ate  knowu 
round  a  regal  throne. 
,  the  pride  that  Louis  felt— 
i  at  his  footstep  knelt 

»  sought  hi.  life- 

\s«  fnre  f.oai  c«e,  with  pleasure  rife  ? 


Th.nk  ye,  the  pride  I 


The  I 

Aud  alt  tbe  U  ,  „,  ... 
Can         can  'key  avail  to  prove 
The  well-*pimg  of  a  people's  love  ? 
No,  d  »— else  martyi'd  Cbailes  bad  stood, 
Guarded  by  those  who  shed  his  blood  ; 
But  what  of  that  m  them  whose  breHtb 
Now  sued  for  mercy,  now  for  death ! 


I  frown  ; 

I  would  uot  have— but  why  should  I 
Thus  scorn  tbe  pump  of  majesty  ? 

The  crown  that  sparkles  on  (he  brow. 
Own  it  iissuage  Griefs  bursting  thro*  > 
Or  can  the  rich  ot  purple  vest 
Calm,  while  it  bides,  tbe  swelling  brv  ist  ? 
There's  maoy  h  one  that  trembling  kneels 
Life's  fir  superior  pleasures  feels) 
Health,  love,  content— each  outweigh 
Ambition's  cold  brief  wintry  ray 
N'atuie,  though  rmle,  can  still  impart 
Joys  knowu  not  to  the  sons  of  art 
The  purling  brook— the  flowery  field, 
Cm  they  no  purer  passions  yield  ? 
They  cau— for  in  tbe  stead  of  Pride, 
Sit  Peace  and  Plenty  side  by  side ; 
Love  gilds  serene  tbe  hours  ofyouth, 
And  friendship  those  of  long-tried  truth. 
And  therefore  'lis  I  would  not  own 
Or  geium'd  tiar  or  ie,»al  throuc— - 
And,  therefore,  lady,  'tis  that  1 
Scorn  the  vain  pomp  of  mNjeily.        H.  l 


Never  did  we  produce 
geous  dramatic  frames,  and  then  fill  them  up 
with  more  extravagant  daubs,  than  we  do  at 


EVENtKG. 


Oh!  I  do 


When  his  bat  ray  the  sen  log  sun  has  cast,  ' 
.  And  sileuct  ipceads  Uef  wing  o'er  all  the 
plain.      •    >«r'V<**<*"  t 

Far  ds«ier  this  than  all  the  feoisy  joys 

And  Aiding  p)ea»urc*  d.iy  has  power  to  give, 

Where  sad  Keality  each  dream  destroys, 
Aod  shows  the  heartless  world  iu  which  we 
live. 

But  ev'ning's  joys  are  sweeter— holier  far, 
Where  shade  aud  distance  softly  mellow 
down  .  •. 

Each  rugged  feature  that  by  day  would  mar 
The  beauty  of  the  landscape  with  its  frown. 

Ob! 

And  o'er  my  station  throw  a  twilight  charm, 
Free  from  the  day's  broad  glare,  or  midnight's 
gloom, 

Less  bright  than  sutuhine  is,  but  far 

L.L. 

■         MM.  I. 


present.  We  ourselves  should  prefer  a  good 
picture  in  a  poor  frame  to  a  baa  picture  in  a 
brilliant  one.  The  town,  however,  thinks 
otherwise ;  and  we  suppose,  therefore,  that 
managers  act  very  wisely  in  humouring  this 
taste.  The  story  of  Faustus  forms  but  a  por- 
tion of  this  dramatic  production,  and  in  me- 
rest and  connection  are  every  moment  inter- 
rupted by  something  perfectly  gratuitous  and 
i  i  relevant  Even  Miss  Stephens's  songs, 
beautiful  as  they  undoubtedly  were,  and  ex. 
quisitely  as  they  were  sung,  more  than  once 
interrupted  the  interest  of  the  scene.  >li  >t 
the  great  defect  of  the  piece  is  tlie  inuerall> 
under-plot,  that  has  been,  we  cannot  say  in- 
terwoven (for  all  the  scenes  of  which  it  i> 
composed  might  be  cut  out  at  once,  without 
being  missed),  but  clumsily  attached  In  the 
story,  so  as  to  mar  a  tale  richly  fraught 
with  all  the  elements  of  the  wild,  the  wonder- 

that  is  sublime,  and  so  much  that  is  gro- 
tesque, by  impertinent  farcical  buffoonery 
Tbe  characters  of  Wagner,  the  tmtalta  of 
Faustus,  and  Brevioso,  a  waiter,  who  aspire 
to  the  hand  of  Lucetta,  tbe  innkeeper's 
daughter,  seem  to  be  written  merely  to  girt 
something  to  Hurley  and  K  night  to  say :  hot 
even  the  audience  seemed  to  be  pretty  ger»  • 
rally  of  opinion  that  the  latter  characttr 
might  have  been  dispensed  with;  and  some 
of  the  miserable  puns  put  into  his  mouth  ex- 
cited strong  disapprobation. 

The  "story  is  told  so  disjointed ry,  and  m 
many  respects  so  obscurely,  that  it  would  he 
no  very  easy  matter  to  give  a  perspicuous 
rrpotc  of  it,  except  in  its  general  outline. 
The  first  scene  of  the  play  exhibits  a  view  of 
the  Drachenfels,  a  very  fine  piece  of  wild 
mountain  scenery,  charmingly  painted  by 
Stan  field ;  and  the  first  persons  w'io  appear 
ou  the  stage  are  a  party  of  peasants  or  hunt- 
ers, w  ho  sing  a  chorus,  and  then  march  oil  I 
this  is,  we  believe,  the  true  ready-cut-aod- 
dried  melodramatic  opening  of  this  sort  of 
true  tccundum-artrm  war 


THE 

Druky-Lawb  Tueatke.  — 


^entitled  FWas,  a  rj/brr^n/o  of  the 

victim  of  sorcery,  lie-modelled  as  the  ma- 
terials now  arc,  tbey  have  bean  made  more 
tlte  vehicle  of  splendid  and  beautiful  scenery, 
than  of  poetry  and  legitimate  dramatic  inte 
rest.  Tli-  subject  itself  naturally  afTords 
mnch  scope  in  this  respect,  and  it  was  there- 
fore to  be  expected  that  tbe  prevailing  taste 
for  pictorial  representation  and  effect  on  the 
stage  would  be  amply  gratified :  still  we  ap- 
prehend that  this  nright  have  been  done,  and 
yet  these  embellishment*  have  been  kept  in 
due  subordination  to  the  story  itself,  the  re- 
verse of  which,  however,  is  really  the  case. 


of  proceeding,  and  may,  for  aught  we  know, 
be  expressly  provided  for  in  some  act  of  Par- 
liament; but,  however  this  may  be,  as  Faus- 
tus was  no  ordinary  personage,  and  as  US  is 
piece  was,  accordingly,  to  be  no  ordinary 
drama,  one  procession  and  chorus  was  not 
enough;  there  was  a  second — nav,  even  a 
third.  Now  all  this  was  really  a  nigmy  fool- 
uh  sort  of  a  business,  and  what  it  had  toco 
with  Faustus,  it  would  puzxle  him,  conjuror 
as  lie  was,  to  explain.  It  was  ccrtamly  very 
mysterious,  and  so  far  may  be  said  to  he 
very  appropriate.  At  length,  after  all  these 
tieople  have  come  on  to  sing  to  the  foot" 
lights,  and  then  marched  off  again,  fYistu* 
himself  makes  his  appearance,  nssiuag  iron 
his  study  with  a  necromantic  book  ink** 
hand,  lust  at  the  moment  thai  he  has  disco- 
vered that,  by  means  of  it,  he  i<  enabled  to 
hold  intercourse  w,th  tbe  powers  of  darkn^ 
Anxious  to  make  the  fa'al  ex|iennwflt,  ■» 
calls  upon  the  fiend,  when  the  air  •> 
becomes  black  and  tempestuous,  the  < 
roll  .together,  and  a  fieri/  " 


AND  WEBKtY  REVlfiW. 


335 


<unlj  discerned  id  the  retid-4  of  them.  This 
was  a  fine  piece  of  terrific  tptctacle,  and  was 
try  effectively  managed.  The  scholar,  un- 
title to  endure  the  horrible  vision,  call*  upon 
to  show  himself  in  a  form  that  human 
eyet  m»v  behold,  whereupon  he  immediately 
atnds  at  his  dbow  in  the  form  of  Mephistol 
phAs.  This  character  was  most  admirably 
ptnonaled  throughout  by  Terrv !  the  cold 
aultpiant  subtilty  of  the  fiend,  his  sarcastic 
town,  and  the  ironical  tones  of  his  voice — 
t>en  his  attitudes,  (rait,  and  attire,  were  all  ad- 
aurable,  and  had  a  rich  genuine  grotesqueftess 
limit  them  that  was  truly  . delightful.  In 
tfeis  character  and  that  of  Faust  us  lie  all  the 
drumuc  essence  of  the  piece, — '  the  rest  is 
and  prunella.*  We  really 
actor  capable  of  so  effectively 
|  and  sustaining  so  difficult  a  cha- 
racter at  that  of  Mephistophiles  could  have 
spoken  the  prologue  in  such  a  wretched, 
schoolboy,  mouthing  manner.  Rut  we  find  I 
tint  we  must  not  indulge  in  these  parenthe-  j 
ttal  remarks,  or  our  account  of  the  piece  will  j 
t*  as  disjointed  as  the  piece  itself :  tut-  | 
foe  it,  then,  to  say,  that  Faustus  commands 
Ws  new  ally  to  exert  himself  in  gratifying 
bnwishes ;  and,  key  pretto .'—with  a  word .  the 
litter  transports  him  at  once  to  Venice,  where 
be  finds  Adioe,  a  young  maiden  whom  he  has 

«  wk*m£ ber^ctusra!'  ESt^tE 
OMifhter  of  Count  Casanova.  He  now  iv- 
tolia  upon  seducing  the  latter  also,  which 
of  coarse  it  is  not- difficult  for  him  to  accom- 
pfah,  baring  such  a  powerful  ancillary  in  his 
*"■*  coopanion ;  but,  as  it  is  desirable  that 
'*  should  plunge  as  deep  in  guilt  as  posat- 
U«,  h«  is  first  compelled  to  fight  with  Enri- 
co. Adine*  brother,  and  slay  him.  His  sub- 
s*?"*ot  remorse,  and  his  reviving  affection 
>of  against  the  artifices 
pter,  and  he  shortly  af- 
_i  off  llosolia  from  her  father's 
P>-*ct,  at  the  instant  that  the  familiars  of 
ti*  iMjuisiiion  arrive  to  seize  him,  in  cotise- 
lueace  of  information  given  them  by  the 
rouDt,  on  discovering  that  the  sorcerer  Faus- 
tus is  beneath  his  roof.  On  the  arrival  of 
•l  officers,  be  multiplies  the  figures  of  him- 
Hf,  and  his  fanndta,  Wagner,  in  six  di  Se- 
ra* places  of  the  apartment,  so  that  they 
to  seize  as  the  real  Faus- 


|*ar,  and  as  suddenly  disappear,  is  admira- 
lty well  managed  and  obtained  very  great 
ipplause  from  all  parts  of  the  house'.  The 
'>*H  instant  the  doors  of  the  gallery  fly  open,  j 
ud  show  Faustus  bearing  off  llosolia  in  a  I 
fey  car.  He  conveys  her  to  hb  study,  where, 
u  order  to  convince  her  of  his  necromantic 
powers,  he  exhibits  to  her  distant  places ;  and 
this  aftbrds  a  pretence  for  introducing  three 
toatirol  dioramic  scenes, — a  cemetery  by 
?oonhght,  .  chapel,  and  the  Bay  of  Naples. 

u**u  **»  however,  now  seized  by  the  in- 
<;uisitor»,  and  conveyed  to  their  dungeons. 

learns  from  the  fiend  that  the  only  terms 
°t)  which  he  will  rescue  him  from  impending 
:-<t ruction  am,  that  he  will  consent  to  murder 

King -of  Milan,  by  which  means  he  will 
iwtanehis  form.  Thus,  tempted  by  ambi- 
ts* one  hand,  and  driven  by  despair  on 


the  other,  he  consents,  whereupon  the  scene 
changes,  and  discovers  the  ante-room  to  the 
royal  bed-chamber ;  and  he  forthwith  perpe- 
trates tlie  deed  of  assassination,  and  immedi- 
ately afterwards  comes  forth  in  the  likeness 
of  the  prince  whom  he  has  murdered.  Adine, 
who  becomes  distracted,  finds  her  way  to  bis 
court,  and.  to  the  horror  of  all  his  assembled 
officers  and  attendant*,  recognises  him  as 
Faustus,  and  predicts  to  him  that  but  a  few 
moments  are  yet  granted  to  him  for  repent- 
ance. He  refuses  to  listen  to  her  warning, 
and  is  carried  off  into  Pandemonium. 

Such  is  the  general  progress  and  outline 
of  the  story,  when  stripped  of  its  excres- 
cences, and  the  scenes  of  bulawn,  with  which 
it  is  most  wofully  encumbered.  There  are, 
in  fact,  but  three  characters,— Mephistophi- 
les,  Faustus,  and  Adine;  all  the  rest  are  peo- 
ple whom  we  see  walk  on  and  off  without 
caring  any  more  about  them  than  we  do 
about  the  person*  of  the  Carnival  Ballet : — 
and  even  the  character  of  Faustus  is  but  very 
imperfectly  developed;  it  was,  however,  ably 
supported  by  Wallack.  There  was  certainly 
by  no  means  so  much  made  of  the  subject  as 
might  have  been  done, — but  very  few  and 
faint  flashes  of  poetry — and  little  to  make  the 
auditor  thrill  with  horror.  The  writer  appears 
to  have  relied  too  much  upon  the  materiel 
the  scenery,  and  pantomimic  changes;  and  of 
many  of  the  scenes  it  would  be  unjust  not  to 
acknowledge  that  they  were  exceedingly 
beautiful :  yet  we  cannot  but  say  that  we 
were  rather  disappointed  in  the  scene  of 
Faustus's  palace,  which  is  in  many  respects 
a  very  trivial  and  unmeaning  composition : 
neither  did  that  of  Pandemonium  exhibit 
any  great  effort  of  the  imagination,  while 
the  fireworks  reminded  us  more  of  Vauxhall 
than  of  Tartarus, 
these  crackers  and  red 
again,  in  Don  Giovanni  and 
lions  of  that  stamp ;  so  that,  really  if  our 
stage  artists  cannot  strike  out  something 
more  novel  in  their  infernal  regions,  they  had 
much  better  leave  them  to  be  conceived  by  the 
imagination : — if  they  cannot  render  them  ter- 
rifying, it  would  be  quite  as  well  not  to  make 
them  ridiculous. 

The  play  of  WiUitm  Tell  has  been  repeated 
every  alternate  night  since  it  was  produced, 
to  excellent  houses,  owing  much  to  the  pow- 
erful acting  of  Macready,  and  to  little  Clara 
Fisher,  Some  parts  of  it  are,  however,  tedi- 
ous ;  and  it  would  be  much  improved,  if  ait 
down  to  three  acts :  the  whole  of  the  last  act 
might  be  spare.1,  and  the  fall  of  the  tyrant 
completed  in  the  scene  where  Tell  shoots  the 
apple  from  off  the  bead  of  his  son. 

LITERATURE  AND  SCIENCE. 

A  xxw  monthly  periodical  work,  to  be  enti- 
tled The  Christian  Examiner  and  Church  of 
Ireland  Magazine,  to  be  conducted  by  cler- 
gymen of  the  established  church,  is  among 
the  forthcoming  novelties. 

The  corvette,  La  Coquille,  commanded  by 
M  Duperny,  which  sailed  from  Toulon  the 
11th  of  August,  1822,  reached  Marseilles  the 
24th  of  April,  1825,  after  a  voyage  of  thirty- 
two  months  and  thirteen  days,  in  which  she 
sailed  24,894  leagues,  without  losing  a 


i,  or  sustaining  any  damage !  The  very 
remarkable  success  of  the  expedition  does 
the  greatest  honour  to  the  young  officer  who 
was  entrusted  with  the  command.  Rich 
collections  of  natural  history,  and 
materials  for  the  physical  sciences,  i  ( 
geography,  have  been  the  fruit  of  the  voyage; 
and  the  publication  of  this  precious  harvest 
will  soon  place  the  name  of  M.  Dupemv  by 
the  side  of  those  of  the  able  navigators  whose 
example  he  has  so  «ucces*fully  followed. 

Human  Turn-piece. — The  following  singu- 
lar account  appears  in  a  recent  number  of  a 
valuable  French  work,  the  BibliothequeUni- 
verseHe.  J.  D.  Chevallev,  a  native  of  Swit- 
zerland, aged  sixty-six,  has  arrived  at  an  as- 
tonishing degree  of  perfection  in  reckoning 
time  by  an  internal  movement.  In  his  youth 
ne  was  accustomed,  to  pay  great  amiuiori  to 
the  ringing  of  bells  and  vibrations  of  pendu- 
lums, and  by  degrees  he  acquired  llw  power 
of  continuing  a  succession  of  intervals,  ex- 
actly equal  to  those  which  the  vibrations  or 
sounds  produced.  Being  on  board  the  steam- 
boat on  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  on  July  14, 
1823,  he  engaged  to  indicate  to  the  crowd 
about  him,  the  lapse  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
or  as  many  minutes  and  seconds 
chose  to  name,  and  this  during  a  i 


by ;  and,  farther,  to  indicate  by  the  voice  the 
moment  when  the  haod  passed  over  the 
quarter-minutes,  half-minutes,  or  any  other 
subdivision  previously  stipulated,  during  the 
whole  course  of  the  experiment,  This  he 
did  without  umut*,  notwithstanding  the  ex- 
ertions of  those  about  him  to  distract  his  at- 
tention, and  clapped  bis  hand  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  time  fixed  ■  His  own  account  of 
it  is  thus  given :— '  I  have  acquired,  by  imi- 
tation, labour,  and  patience,  a  movement, 
which  neither  thought,  nor  labour,  nor  any- 
thing can  stop:  it  is  similar  to  that  of  a  pen- 
dulum, which,  at  each  motion  of  going  and 
returning,  gives  me  the  space  of  three  se- 
conds— so  that  twenty  of  them  make  a  mi- 
nute; and  these  I  add  to  others  continually.' 

-   -   ■  i  -  rr — n —  - 

• .  *  Answers  to  correspondents  in  our  next. 

WEEKLY  MKTEOBOLOCICAI.  JOURWAl. 


or,  facts,  fancies,  and  rscollbctions. 

HUMOROUS  EPITAPHS. 

Here  lies  John  Pye ; 
O  ho !  does  he  so  ? 
There  let  bim  lie. 
on  a  bailiff. 
Here  lies  John  Trutt,  by  trade  a  bum ; 

cCeJnohhn,dc^;htde>ilCl,,,,' 


TffE  ClTE'RAUY  CHRONICLE. 


m,!.tbhr>i  timet  W»r  teK  maffrv  —  The  Nn- 
.».,  »r  the  Men  of  lfttegr.lv.  Jul"  IK..  <W  — The 
Lire.  Writing..  « ud  Of  I a.-aia  a*?  LeeW  Hyr-n.  3  vde. 
Urn  V  ».  —  BMuro  WAiil-a  EvMimre  nf  Calha4iri.ai, 
Hvii  Of  (W  — Ci»<.|»ere   f" rt*»a.  V  •  ~  I  «•  •  -  .if 

the  Weignta  an  I  Mea»«tee>.l  Fruiter,  7.  IW. — WTi'le'a 
Elymolng  ra!  Dfrti.Maary.  vol.  5.  Jlo  tt\  J..— Malory  of 
El«"Oi.  cKm  dm  8a. —The  Tiavelieca,  a  tnlr.  3  *»b. 
In*.— Da-ren,-*  Mntwifcry.  U  pl.le»,  IK..— Kikh'-  INrp 
of  Uioii.  1..— London  in  the  Uldeo  Tun«.  10.  —  The 
Valine*  Paalor  Sr.— Salter*  Angler '(Guide,  Kt — li.»v'» 
Tovrlain  Weatrrn  Afr.ct.Srn.  IBt  —  Price'*  J-omal  nf 
II*  Billiah  Fmbaaay  Ii  Per*!*,  4tn.  4a"  «.  — GmdiruU'a 
IVrnratlon*  rVonl'I'oinneti.  imp.  8*o.  fan.  I,  1 
lelt'aSerninne.  to'  4.  1Q».  Of. 


A  POLL0NIC0N  —  EVENING  PE'l- 
A  FORMANCE8.— Oil  TIU'RSDaY  «e*.t.  May 
JWk,  will  •"•  peifooned,  hv  M'.  THOMAS  AOtM<a 
M  aatGCICH  UID.  LORD.  COOPER,  and  MOX  UY. 


•  .;.  and  a.e|eetloi.  of  Mwatc.  mno«a«l  which  tie  the  M- 
lataring  favourite  piece* t — Celebrate*)  Symphony,  in  IX. 
In  native  Wortb,  and  The  Marv'lnue  Work  I  H*yn..'. 
t..griber  with  hi*  ceieliraletl  Et  R'.ut  rail  cel«ltr«|e<l 
Irtrrturr  In  the  Frrlachiitt,  with  the  March.  Praemt'e 
Cliiwiia.fce  i  Estempore  P*rtoria.atace*.  by  Mr  Adama 
in  attach  will  be  introduced, — When  Ibe  OnUc  K»e 
IV.rrii.lMi.-  'PirrkmV  with  »a»lalinn*i  R<ieul.>  no  llir 
thnna-Wuere  I  he  Bee  Mick*.  Dr  A  raw  s_with  Valan. 
tanr  and  Fugue  Extempore,  be.  8tc  kc.  Thr  Selection 
apd  Ticket*  for  tiieae  IVrforuiauree  may  be  bad  at  the 
nrinripal  M  u  ale.  *rio,w,  and  at  tlx  llnoma.  No  101,  St. 
Martin*  I.ane  To  coui  narrate  at  Khjrbt  u  Clock.  A  I- 
millancr.ta  0.1. 

UOWlSON  S  NbW  WORK  OS  I.NUIA,  *»r. 
TUia  J  '>  hi  pub1l-bed.bcaillifi.tly  I'linteil,  iu  two  »n3i 
(mat  thro.  tV.  bnardt, 

)ItEIGN  SCENIC  wuH'tlAYELLINO 

RtlRBATIOXK. 
By  JOHN  HOWI*ON.  F*q. 
Of  thr  ll«n«nnl.le  Eaat  India 
I'rinlrd  torOHrer  i 
B.  Wbiuaaer,  U-ndoo 

Of  «l..«n  r.i.v  lie  had,  hy  the  aame  Author, 
MCETc'HBXof  t'PPER  CA>ADA.  Third  SJStion . 
Se...  10>.  6d  boaidt. 

f'HE  ANTIQUITIES  of  ATHENS. 

1  Bf  KTUAUT  awl  Bk.Vf.1T 

ANe*  EHilfnn.  atith.  Iinpnetant  Aildittom.  hy  pro- 
fenicnul  Traeetler*.    Is  kair         Mm,  o>nliin'»c 

■  FWU»,  and  I  ha 


poi 


•.nWithwi  be  »i»ar« 

il-i'-.t  mulirr  to  I lie  nr 


orar  Iwn  boadted  acrajraMy  ei 
Te%t,aja> 

ti.mat  anMr 

To  be  brought  nut  in  forte  Parte,  at  0a  each  i  the 
«k»b<  In  coat  noaDnre  than  111 

The  Pabliaoefe  Inee  a  lone  time  haJ  in  near  the 
taeroaily  and  utltite  nf.a  corrert  and  niurh  leea  e* pen- 
aieefbm  rooally  a.|pK>dt  Kdithmnf  Sutartandlteeeti'a 
Atit •quill."  <4  AUirna,  ob'erril  iu  »nc*  a  wa\  aa  In  rarrl 
tfw  eit*i«iBtl»Bf«  .aflhe  Btndrnt,  Hie  Builder,  and  Ibe 
\r..rkifcM.  Th<a  Rditwo  ia bronfiit  oat  U>  laberale  lie 
luriimeo  rtire,  and  in  mauy  inttancrattw  iD>|>na>ibilily, 

•«f  purckaeHig  a  funner  ai'iltoa i  »l         fiviw  it|  |rrat 

i-.e4.  haa  prerrnted  many  oeaereliif  and  aapirlnff  Stn- 
deula  fauau  lam.|j  iu  Uteir  pMMraaiOH  Ibe.  ueiacip^l 

a-atrowt  *M  »ah*  tkMd>  faTYft  Nfraer-  ia>  I  .Ml  la  1.4*  will*  ILidk  Mia  Ida 
I  TT I  ■  \M     |P    ITT  •  ar     *  - .  »  »     awe  ai  rrvear  r    iw    •  aajai  ri  aaja  (    ae  i  a  ear  eerr.    ^*a  ntv 

H.  ..-Mr  i.  i.   .i  1  .  ,.i[w.|  I7 1. It. 'si    Tl  ■  T*«l  "I 

llieulbri  E'HllwiJa  prraeienli  aif1  an  rnrnnil  A'ibU_ 
Inl  •i|la»|ierliitriid  the  criTli'  »  <>l  the  l"r»«i 

Thr  fit"  and  Ailditmnai  Tidume  an|l  roaipnar  the 
in      uaeful  iuiirtl.  nl  6«.  U.-tt'b  UUly  td.Uned.a  huh 

I.  im'  lieen  bo**  rf.  to  light  bv  Ilia  exvoiM  mid  inJe." 
fat  ir»l.le«»ert|Hi.  r.f>>iue  pr.  Jr»--knl  OeuOrnien  -ho 
vuiicU  li'«cc.  »int  «liu  hate  ralriuie.t  tin  ir  u«r«ii:Li» 
In  Aalin  .it. e»  a  id  Arthirrct-|ir  M«t  wiflj*  rntl)  it.  ve. 
l.-iM-ii  •'*  forme 


THE  TjFI.USIVE  ni>rl  HEUSECUTINn 
l     SPIRIT  «f  POPERY.*  SF.RMOS  PrrKhed  in 


the  Preaeuer  and  bv  the  Appointment  ..f  thr  rlr>««l  nf 
Prrih  acd  S;nr'iiiir  Oetot*r.  mi.  By  Ibe  flee.  JAMES 
FOROYCF..  O  D.  Reprinted,  vrlh  Reebfuna,  Cnerao 
lUnis.  .ivd  Addltinna, 

By  the  Ret  UKORUE  CDOOK^H  4 NX.  A  B. 

Curate  of  OhrrwHIand  Pallk4.ni  Kni*  hj  the  fVaante 
nf  Kaara.  anal  Cbaplaia  ta  the  Rgbt  II  u  CouDle- 
I  >  ■  ,-r  of  OuiarM. 

London  :  prmled  for  G  Oarte.  P.nillfy ;  T  Trher 
r.a*.-H»rret  Hill;  Carlialr.  Temple  Bar,  aad  C.  Dilf- 
Held.  rVlh 


Thla  Aae  ia  pu!.li«he.|.  ar'lh  •  cohmraa!  Cnfraelmr, 
eiefantl<  prtHtwl  in  aula  Una.  ptieeTa  *M   n. 

FAirstl'S:  filS  !,IFE.  DEATH,  atnl 
VeXClXT  into  HliLL.    Now  Ural  trauaUled 

•  Own)  Hire,  apeed  the*. 
Ubeile  lead 
Many  thla  l»«ht  >h»li 

.  r«  *bn«d. 

Wknahalt  apiaal  Ibrv! 
Jaral.  o>  deetl,  or  what  rlaa  are  call  tkee.' 

Hymn  I.,  the  Devil. 
PfMiaUed  lie  flim|>kin  and  Maretuil,  lUalUmera' 
tlall  O.Uft.  Lu<lc*t'  Snret 


PLAYS"  ANO  PLAYERS 
jKat  fMiMiahad.  in  three el.  ;«nl  |.ni>lil  entunaea.  amaH 

Hen  prire  £\.  la  in  kwatde.  enklirlliabni  arilb  *nbj<rd 
Ei.Kraelnic*  of  Ihf  moat  trlrbrat.  d  PeiLwrnenj  and 
Dramatiata  of  eveiy  a«r.  and  other  enrbina  aathjreta. 

DUAM\TIC  TAH1.E-TA1.K ;  or.  the 
Owieeal  Morarla  ..f  Dramaln-  Hiidorv  and.Bin- 

With  n«  Ongiual  E»ay  on  Hi*  Art  of  ArlinS.  by 
TaduM. 

1    ■  i. ■  i  :  printed  f-  r  Kntarhl  and 
Raw  t  and  *»hl  by  all  B-nkarllrra 


In  a  few  da j a  I 


I  tana  ecU.  Ra^. 


or, 


raf(  I*  uubliahed, 
price  IS*,  hoaids 

♦TM1E  TWENTY -N1NTU  of  MAY 

m.         Jneon*  D>do>a  af 'Had  Realntallo«. 

..  _  apivMrutl  nAUmunTLK, 

Author  0!"  Win*  wad  W  iluola. 
Lnwlon:  p-i,il^lk>f  Kma^it  and  Lacey.  I'alernoaler 
Row ;  anal  aold  by  all  KiMakae.leTe. 


Jiaat  |Mib)b4ie4.  In  taxi  tnh  IW.  laair.honad.  pYire 

la,  (kl  |»r  v..l .  oi  b>dii  v^la  Uui»J  in  ame,  pf.*»4<  64.  • 

A  SECOND  SEIUES  of  OKU.tNAl. 
ri  POEMS. 

Prinla-I  for  J.*o  Sootrr  «U.h.M>l  Llb.a*y.73.Sl  Paal  a 
Chnrtb  Y'ani. 


Tnvellera.  Tl>«  »h..le  or  1  bra-  p  area*, 
aupenuteudril  i<v  Hieir  ri.a.*.v 
ia  with  the  formtr  Vo. 


with  lha  Teit  wilkbe  euprnnteu.l'd  i-v  Mieir  »i.k».v. 
liaeCuid\il>).ltwa  Ti.|a  Wj»k1  with  the  fori.. H  Vo- 
luuare  i>f  Maifl  »»d  Hrvrll,  will  l.e  Hie  q,r>»t  ran.|>re- 
ben-itr  rVer|mUialird  bu  Ij-erun  Arrlii|erl lire  Only  ' 
PAVT  i.  ol  the  W»ra.  U  paihl„hei,  ar.il.  a  Pr..Haia- 
fuetre.  uepiaetteil  i-y  J  »ar4.h  Onn.ly.  K»-|  A  R  A  A  i  l.tba 
aucrreiHtu;  l*aiH  wall  appeal  every  luiinig  .l  ulj  iw 
pbrcJ. 

H»  .■.«!♦  al'tmlted  number  of  Cnpira  will  he  prTnted, 
f^utleinen  wlu  atr  Oeairou*  "nf  Uking  in  the  Wurk 

pulilUlIe..  Vl.ch^™nher^wi'll  hireh^arem."rivor.il!i?»; 
tea  I  and  |datea.an  a*  14  pareen*  the  Tenttmu  and  dia- 

"Ce'u" 'I"'"1 »'  U**"*  ltt*  ll,Ki**tlMl  *°  "X*  iwfirU 

jh'Slrtet,  Blooiniliury. 


Ti.ia  day  ia  pubjr>bril,  nratly  prluted  iu  fiwlao-ip  6Vo. 
pure  Aa  bonida, 

FAIRY  FAVOntS.  with  other  TALES.. 
By  B  F  D 

'  Thla  iaa  DreMy  and  clever  bilk  volume,  contain* ng 
ten  iiagrnloue  an  I  lancifol  lalea  for  lb*,  aiouaeiueut  and 
ribncati..*  aouth  There  fa  a  moral  playfulne-a 
alawut  IIh-oi,  whlrh  recriuimnrula  Ihein  •tiougli  f  ■  U- 
vour  nine*  auheuot  el  tiaau  that  of  F<ery  -,  aud  we 
really  ci.uld  not  put  our  ham)  on  any  publication  of  the 
ilBjaa,  heller  Mkapteal  etlbee  f»r  tlw  eoronrawrnaent  in* 
h'Mac  «l  inly,  or  lor  prriuluiut  at  aciKMd.wbrie  early  me. 
til  ia.lo  lie  rewarded  by  viaat  neat  pieaeui.  — Lit  Gut. 
April  30  IffU- 

•  TWa  it  au  intereidiitc  JiHh*  bank  f.«r  youth,  fr-ius-ht 
with  g-aad  eeuar.  and  wntlen  in  an  uuatTecled  atylo.  — 
l.ileiaiy  Clironlcle.  So  31). 

Printed  for  William  Cole,  10.  Newgale  Street. 


Tjii>  <Vav  i«  piililiake.l.J>rire  7 
emlarfl»h<.l  villi  4  Fioi.lr.| 


C<1.  haudwunely  J«.und, 
oi.lr.p;i..e  and  Vif{»cite  Tille. 

by  Ibrrr. 


Tbia  day  ia  pnblijlied, 

THE  FRENCH  DRAMA,  illaatmipJ  Ly 
Eaiglltli  at  thr  He  >d  of  each  !>reiie, 
cnt.ral  aud  erpt»«»»-.rT. 
By  A 


■  Arara 
tod  by  No' 


GO  tl  Uk.ll  r 

No.  I 

AKOROMAftrF.  Tia^die.  par  Rarlne.  J». 
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Tue  history  of  a  royal  favourite,  in  ■  oountry 
hkc  that  ot  France,  wbere  the  influence  of  a 
i  bad  so  much  share,  not  only  in  di- 
!  sovereign,  but  the 
inly  partakes 
uu  embraces  much 
i  the  pri- 
vate scandal  of  the  time.  Madame  du  Haus- 
set  was  dame  tf  konnetr  to  Madame  de  Pom- 
padour, the  mistress  of  Ixmis  X  \r.  She  was 
so  much  in  the  confidence  of  both,  that  the 
king  did  uot  restrain  conversation  in  her  p re- 
but said,  he  could  talk  on  as  if  there 
'  a  cat  or  a  dog  m  the  room,  and  she 
"  from  th*  little  and 
rbftb.  king  by  a  slnrhl  door 
or  curtain,  which  enabled  lier  to  hear  all  that 
wan  said,  To"  these  opportunities  of  arquir 
tag  Wbrmabon,  Madame  du  Hausset  added 
•anther:  she  had,  for  a  ektr  ami,  Dr.  Que*- 
aay,  srho  was  physician  to  Madame  Pom- 
padour. With  these  facilities,  she  could 
oat  (ail  of  becoming  well  acquainted  with  the 
court  of  Louis  XV.  of  which  she  gives  a  very 
hvehr  picture  in  her  Private  Memoir*. 

Madame  du  ilausaet  used  to  make  notes 
dairy  of  what  passed  under  her  notice,  and  after- 
wards filled  up  die  outline  in  a  narrabve,  with- 
out evrr  attains;  strictly  to  the  older  of  the 
occurrence* ;  this  journal,  which  was  found  in 
manuscript,  among  the  papers  of  M.  de  Ma- 
njrni.  the  brother  of  Madame  de  Pompadour, 
ha*  been  arranged  for  die  press  and  publish- 
ed. It  contains  a  more  faithful  picture  of 
the  court  of  Louis  XV.  than  many  lareer 
works  on  this  subject ;  and  diat  the  details  are 
often  curious  will  be  seen  from  our  extracts 
The  system  of  violating  private  confidence, 


i  reign  of 
jpaisW-H 
il<ersset  says: — 
.  '  I  hare  neard  that  M.  de  Choiseal  abused! 
tie  confidence  reposed  in  him,  and  related  to 
bw  friends  the  ludicrous  stories,  and  the  lore 
contained  in  the  Utters  which  were 
Th*  plan  they  pursued,  as  I 
was  very  simple.  $ix 

!r,ak  open,  and  took 
seals  with  a  ball  of 
then  put  each  letter,  with 
over  a  glaw  of  hot  wa- 
without  injuring 


the  paper.  It  was  then  opened,  the  desired 
matter  extracted,  and  it  was  sealed  again,  by 
means  of  the  impression.  This  is  the  ac- 
count of  the  matter  I  have  heard.  Tlie  po<t- 
ra aster-general  carried  the  extracts  to  the 
king,  on  Sundays.  He  was  seen  coming 
and  going  on  this  noble  errand  as  openly  as 
the  ministers.  Dr.  Quesnay,  often,  in  my 
presence,  flew  in  such  a  rage  about  that  infu- 
moui  minister,  as  he  caned  him,  that  he  foam- 
ed at  the  mouth.  "  I  would  as  soon  dine 
with  the  hangman  as  with  the  postmaster-ge- 
neral," snid  the  doctor.  It  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  this  was  astonishing  language  to 
be  uttered  in  the  apartments  of  the  kind's 
mistress ;  yet  it  went  on  for  twenty  years 
without  being  talked  of.  "  It  was  probity 
speakin*  with  eame*tne«,"  said  M.  de  Ma- 
ngnv,  "  and  not  a  mere  burst  of  spite  or  ma- 
hgnity. 

Louis  XV.  is  described  as  of  a  very  melan- 
choly temperament,  and  fond  of  talking  about 
funerals  and  places  of  buri  il.  Madame  de 
Pompadour  was  much  afraid  of  losing  the 
kind's  favour,  and  Louis  XV  HU  HOI  prn  1 
faithful  in  his  attachments.  Alluding  to  an 
interview  with  her  mistress,  Madame  du 
Hausset  says  :— 

•  I  one  day  said  to  her,  "  it  appear*  to  me, 
madame,  44  that  you  are  fonder  than  sviir  of 
the  ( 'ountess  d'Amblimont " — "  1  have  ret 
son  to  be  so,"  said  slie.  "  She  is  unique,  I 
think,  for  her  fidelity  to  her  friends  and  for  her 
honour. — Listen,  but  tell  nobody — four  days 
ago,  the  kin^r,  passing  her  to  go  to  supper, 
approached  her,  under  the  pretence  of  tick- 
ling her,  and  tried  to  slip  a  note  into  her 
hand.  D'Amblimont,  in  tier  madcap  way, 
put  her  hand.3  behind  her  back,  and  the  king 
was  obliged  to  pick  up  the  note,  which  had 
fallen  on  the  ground-  Gontaut  was  the  only 
person  who  saw  all  this,  and,  after  supper, 
he  went  up  to  the  little  lady,  and  said  '  You 
are  an  excellent  friend  ' — '  I  did  my  duty," 
said  she,  and  immediately  put  her  finger  on 
her  hps  to  enjoin  him  to  be  silent.  He, 
however,  informed  me  of  this  act  of  friendship 
of  the  little  heroine,  who  had  not  told  me  of 
it  herself"  I  admired  the  countess's  virtue, 
and  Madame  de  Pompadour  said,  "She  is 
giddy  and  headlong;  but  she  has  more  sense 
and  more  feeling  than  a  thousand  prudes  and 
devotees.  D'iviparbes  would  not  do  as 
much — most  likclyshe  would  meet  him  more 
than  half  way.  The  lung  appeared  discon 
certed,  bet  he  still  pays  her  great  attentions." 
— 44  Yoo  will,  doubtless,  madame,"  said  I, 


'   "Torneed^rM  drjubt  it,"  said  she, 
44  but  I  don't  wish  her  to  think  that  I  am  ii 
firmed  of  it."   The  king, 
by  the  remains  of  his  liking,  "or  from  the 


gesttons  of  Madame  de  Pompadour,  one 
morning,  went  to  call  on  Madame  d'Ainhli- 
mout,  at  Ciioisy,  and  threw  round  her  neck  a 
collar  of  diamond*  and  enterals,  worth  be- 
tween two  and  three  thousand  pounds.  This 
happened  a  long  time  after  the  circumstance 
I  have  just  related.' 

Some  of  the  amours  of  the  king,  at  the 
Parc-aux-cerfs,  had  a  melancholy  issue,  a* 
will  be  teen  by  die  following  narrative 

4  At  the  time  of  the  attempt  to  assassinate 
the  king,  a  young  girl,  whom  he  had  seen  se- 
veral times,  and  for  whom  lie  had  manifested 
more  tenderness  than  for  most,  was  distract- 
ed at  tli  i-i  horrible  event.  The  mother -ab- 
bess of  the  Paro-aax-cerfs  perceived  her  ex- 
traordinary grief,  and  managed  so  as  to  make 
her  confew  that  she  kaew  the  Polish  count 
was  the  King  of  1- ranee.  See  confessed  that 
she  had  taken  from  bis  pocket  two  letters, 
one  of  which  was  from  the  King  of  Spam, 
the  other  from  die  Abbfe  de  Brojrlie.  'This 
w;ts  discovered  afterwards,  for  neither  she  nor 
die  mother-abbess  knew  the  names  of  the 
writers.  The  girl  was  xokied,  and  M.  Le> 
liel,  first  ralet-de-chambre,  who  had  the  ma- 
nagement of  all  these  affairs,  was  called ;  he 
look  the  letters,  and  carried  them  to  the 
king,  who  was  very  much  embarrassed  t» 
what  manner  to  meet  a  person  so  well  in- 
formed of  his  conditioo.  The  girt  in  ques- 
tion, having  perceived  that  tire  king  came  se- 
cretly to  see  her  companion,  while  she  war 
neglected,  watched  his  arrival,  and,  at  the 
moment  he  entered  with  the  abbess,  who  was 
about  to  withdraw,  she  rushed  distractedly 
into  die  room  wbere  hex  rival  was.  She  im- 
mediately threw  herself  at  the  king's  feet. 
44  Yes,"  said  she,  '*  you  are  king  of  all 
France;  but  that  would  be  nothing  to  me  if 
you  were  not  also  monarch  of  my  heart :  do 
not  forsake  me,  my  beloved  sovereign ;  f 
was  nearly  mad  when  your  life  was  attempt- 
tad  !"  The  mother  abbess  cried  out,  44  You 
are  mad  now."  The  king  embraced  her, 
which  appeared  to  restore  her  to  tranquillity. 
They  succeeded  in  getting  her  out  of  die 
room,  and  a  few  days  afterwards  the  unhappy 
girl  was  taken  to  a  madhouse,  where  she  was 
treated  as  if  she  had  been  insane,  for  some 
days.  But  she  knew  well  enough  that  she 
was  not  so,  and  that  the  king  had  really  bee* 
her  lover.  This  lamentable  affair  was  related 
to  mc  by  the  mother-abbess,  when  I  had 
some  acquaintance  with  her,  at  the  tune  of 
the  accouchement  I  have  spoken  of,  which  I 
never  had  before,  nor  since.' 

But  we  have  no  wish  to  dwell  on  five 
amours  of  princes;  the  court  of  Louis  XV. 
had  political  as  well  as  other  lutrigues:— 

4  M.  Quesnay  told  me,  some  months  afuv-  ' 
wardvthat  the  abbe  wanted  to  be  prime  ' 
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minister ;  that  tie  had  drawn  up  a  memorial, 
setting  forth,  that  in  difficult  crises  the  public 
good  required  that  there  should  be  a  central 
j">w/  (that  was  his  expression),  towards  which 
everything  should  be  directed.    Madame  du 
Pompadour  would  not  present  the  memo- 
rial; be  insisted,  though  she  said  to  him, 
yom  mil  ruin  younrlj'.    The  king  cast  his 
eyes  over  it,  and  said,  " '  central  point,' — that 
is  to  say  himself,  he  wants  to  be  prime  mi- 
nister.'    Madame  tried  to  apologize  for 
him,  and  said,  **  That  expression  might  refer 
to  the  Marshal  de  Belle-Isle."—"  Is  he  not 
just  about  to  be  made  cardinal  ?"  snid  the 
Ling.   "  This  is  a  fine  manoeuvre :  he  knows 
well  enough  that,  by  means  of  that  dignity, 
he  would  compel  the  ministers  to  assemble 
at  his  house,  and  then  M.  TAbbl  would  be 
the  central  pmnt.    Wherever  there  is  a  cardi- 
nal in  the  council,  he  is  sure,  in  the  end,  to 
take  the  lead.    Louis  XIV.,  for  this  reason, 
did  not  choose  to  admit  the  cardinal  de  Jan- 
son  into  the  council,  in  spite  of  his  great 
esteem  for  him.   The  Cardinal  de  Fleury 
told  me  the  same  thing.    He  had  some  de- 
sire that  the  Cardinal  de  Tencin  should  suc- 
ceed him ;  but  his  sister  was  such  an  intri- 
guante, that  Cardinal  de  Fleury  advised  mc  to 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter,  and  I 
behaved  so  as  to  destroy  all  his  hopes,  and 
to  undeceive  others.' 

The  celebrated  Mirabeau  seems  to  have 
foreseen  the  excesses  to  which  the  philoso- 
phers would  go  in  France,  before  I-ouis 
XV.  died.  In  a  conversation  with  Quesnay, 
the  latter  alluded  to  the  philosophers  :■>- 

■ 44  But  they  go  too  far."  said  Mirabeau  ; 
"why  openly  attack  religion  ?"— 44 1  allow 
that,*  replied  the  doctor;  44  but  how  is  it  pos- 
sible not  to  be  rendered  indignant  by  the 
Cuuaiicisra  of  others,  and  by  recollecting  alt 
tlie  blood  that  has  flowed  during  the  last  two 
hundred  years?  You  must  not  then  again 
irritate  them,  and  revive  in  France  the  time 
of  Mary  in  hngland.  But  what  is  done  is 
done,  and  I  often  exhort  them  to  be  mode- 
rale  ;  I  wish  they  would  follow  the  example 
of  our  friend  Uuclos."— 14  You  are  right,"  re- 
plied Mirabeau :  44  he  said  to  me,  a  few  days 
'These  philosophers  are  going  on  at 
rate,  that  they  will  force  me  to  go  to 
and  high  mass;'  but,  in  fine,  the 

dauphi 

lectual." — **  It  is  the  commencement  of  his 
reign,  I  rear,''  said  Quesnay,  "  when  the  im- 
prudent proceedings  of  our  friends  will  be 
represented  to  him  in  the  most  unfavourable 
point  of  view ;  when  the  Janseuists  and  Mo- 
linistx  will  make  common  cause,  and  be 
strongly  supported  by  tlie  dauphiness  I 
thought  that  M.  de  Muy  was  moderate,  and 
that  he  would  temper  the  headlong  fury  of 
the  others ;  but  I  heard  him  say  that  Voltaire 
merited  condign  punishment.  Be  assured, 
sir,  that  the  times  of  John  Huss  and  Jerome 
of  Prague  will  return :  but  I  hone  not  to  live 
to  see  it  ,1  approve  of  Voltaire  having  bunt- 
ed' down  the  Pompignans:  were  it  not  for 
the  ridicule  with  which  he  covered  them,  that 
bourgeoii  marquis  would  have  been  preceptor 
to  the  young  prince*,  and,  aided  by  his  bro- 
ther, would  have  succeeded  in  agaTn  lighting 


At  the  court  of  Louis  XV.  was  a  singular 
charlatan,  said  to  he  a  bastard  son  of  the 
King  of  Portugal,  and  a  worthy  predecessor 
of  the  notorious  Cagliosuo  :— 

4  The  Count  de  St.  Germain  pretended  to 
have  already  lived  two  thousand  [years],  and, 
according  to  him,  the  account  was  still  run- 
ning, lie  went  so  far,  as  to  chum  the  power 
of  transmitting  the  gift  of  long  life.  One  day, 
calling  upon  bis  servant  to  bear  witness  to  a 
facttliat  went  pretty  far  back,  the  man  repli- 
ed, 44 1  have  no  recollection  of  it,  sir ;  you 
forget  that  I  have  only  had  the  honour  of 
serving  vou  for  five  hundred  years." 

4  St.  Germain,  like  all  other  charlatans  of 
this  sort,  assumed  a  theatrical  magnificence 
and  an  air  of  science  calculated  to  deceive 
the  vulgar.  His  best  instrument  of  decep- 
tion was  the  phantasmagoria;  and  as,  by 
means  of  this  abuse  ot"  the  science  of  optics, 
he  called  up  shades  which  were  asked  for, 
and  almost  always  recognised,  his  corres- 
pondence with  die  other  world  was  a  thing 
proved  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  nu- 
merous witnesses. 

'  He  played  the  same  game  in  London, 
Venice,  and  Holland,  but  he  constantly  re- 
gretted Paris,  where  his  miracles  were  never 
questioned. 

4  St.  Germain  passed  his  latter  days  at  the 
court  of  the  Prince  of  Hesse  Cassel,and  died 
at  Plewig,  in  1784,  in  the  midst  of  his  enthu- 
siastic  disciples,  and  to  their  infinite  asto- 
nishment at  his  sharing  the  common  destiny." 

The  count  used  to  amuse  himsc 


only  while  his  trial  lasted,  he  r 
him  anything  but  that genlkman. 

4 1  have  heard  it  said  that  he  proposed 
having  hrm  shut  up  in  a  dungeon  for  life; 
but,  that  the  horrible  nature  of  the  crime 
made  the  judges  insist  upon  his  suffering  all 
the  tortures  inflicted  upon  like  occasions. 
Great  numbers,  many  of  them  women,  had 
the  barbarous  curiosity  to  witness  the  execu- 
tion ;  amongst  others,  Madame  de  P  ,  a 

very  beautiful  woman,  and  the  wife  of  a  far- 
mer-general. She  hired  two  places  at  a  win- 
dow for  twelve  louis,  and  played  a  game  df 
cards  in  the  room  whilst  waiting  for  the  exe- 
cution to  begin.  On  this  being  told  to  the 
king,  he  covered  his  eyes  with  his  hand,  and 
exclaimed,  44  Fi,  la  tUninef  I  have  been 
told  that  she  and  others  thought  to  pay  their 
court  in  this  way,  and  signalize  their  attach- 
ment to  the  king's  person.' 

Madame  du  Hausset's  memoirs  do  not 
come  down  to  the  death  of  Madame  du  Poro- 


their 


is  strictly  unimpeachable. 


himself,  as  he 
■aid,  not  by  making,  but  by  letting  it  be  be- 
lieved that  he  lived  in  old  times ;  he  also 


such  a 


pretended  to  remove  spots  from  diamonds 
and  to  make  pearls  grow.   One  day, — 

4  The  king  ordered  a  diamond,  of  middling 
sice,  which  had  a  spot,  to  be  brought.  It 
was  weighed  ;  and  tlie  king  said  to  tlie  count, 
"It  is  valued  at  two  hundred  and  forty 
pounds ;  but  it  would  lie  worth  four  hundred 
if  it  had  no  spot.  Will  you  try  to  put"  a 
hundred  and  sixty  pounds  into  my  pocket  if" 
Tie  examined  it  carefully,  and  said, 44  It  may 
be  done ;  and  I  will  bring  it  you  again  in  a 
month."  At  the  time  appointed,  the  count 
brought  back  the  diamond,  without  a  spot, 
and  gave  it  to  the  king.  It  was  wrapped  in 
a  cloth  of  amianthus,  which  he  took  off. 
is  virtuous,  well-informed,  and  intcl-1The  kinghsd  it  weighed,  and  found  it  but 

very  little  diminished.  Tlie  king  sent  it  to 
his  jeweller,  by  M.  de  Gontaut,  without  tell- 
ing him  anything  of  what  had  passed.  The 
jeweller  gave  three  hundred  and  eighty 
pounds  for  it.  The  king,  however,  sent  for 
it  back  again,  and  kept  it  as  a  curiosity.  He 
could  not  overcome  his  surprise,  and  said, 
that  M.de  St.  Germain  must  be  worth  mil- 
lions, especially  if  he  had  also  die  secret  of 
making  large  diamonds  out  of  a  number  of 
small  ones.  He  neither  said  Uiat  be  had,  nor 
that  he  had  not;  bat  he  positively  asserted, 
that  he  could  make  pearls  grow,  and  give 
them  the  finest  water.'  sv. 

Louis  XV.  did  not  wish  Damiens  even  to 
have  bees  executed  for  the  attempt  on  his 
hie,  and  must  have  been  disgusted  with  tlie 
to  which  the 

I" 


Narrative  of  an  Krpcdition  to  the 
'St.  Peter'i  Rkxr,&e. 
(Concluded  fiom  p.  330.) 
I  n  the  course  of  the  route  taken  by  Major 
Long  and  the  rest  of  the  expedition,  various 
tumuli  were  discovered ;  and  these  Indian 
works  were  traced  from  Irville,  in  Ohio,  to 
the  bead  of  the  Red  River,  a  distance  of  on- 
wards of  eight  hundred  miles  in  a  direct  line, 
but  nearly  double  that  extent,  according  to 

nedition.  Of  these  tumuli  Mr.  Keating 
says: — 

*  We  have  occasionally  met  with  them 
very  abundanUy,  bearing  evident  sigisi  of 
the  most  consummate  design,  and  yet  we 
are  as  unable  to  form  a  correct  estuuaif 
of  the  authors  of  these  extensive  worts, 
of  the  period  at  which  they  were  executed, 
and  of  the  objects  for  which  they  were  erect- 
ed, as  of  any  of  the  travellers  who  have  pre- 
ceded us.  tf  for  tlie  purpose  of  commemo- 
rating the  names  and  heroic  deeds  of  warri- 
ors or  statesmen,  how  inadequate  the  means 
to  the  object  proposed! — bow  inferior  in 
this  respect  to  the  splendid  and 
pyramids  of  Cheops,  of  Choluln,  of  To 
acan !  yet  die  labour  which  has  been  1 
upon  these  tumuli  would,  if  concentrated, 
have  more  than  sufficed  to  erect  any  oat  or 
perhaps  all  those  pyramids.  In  fookhif 
back  to  the  numerous  tumuli  which  we  haw 
seen,  we  cannot,  help  admitting,  in  the  words 
of  one  of 


to  the  pride 
phies  of  victory,  gained  by  hamaa  renw* 
and  power  over  time.  History  Idb  ■*  ** 
interesting  circumstanees  connected  *j™ 
them ;  they,  in  turn,  confirm  bar  story:  nut 
here  ferocious  conquerors  have  mm 
page*,  or  they  remain  unfilled  by  a  port««7 
foreettul  that  it  is  a  duty  to  cherish  htr,  w* 
only  for  instruction  s  sake,  hot 

SRSm  of"*™-  «J*LK 

Of  after  ages  may  light  upon  those  «bo  »« 
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that 


nis."  So  rade  and  concise  are  the  epitaphs 
—  to  faint  and  time -worn  die  characters  on 
these  tomtis,  that  we  strain  our  eyes  in  rain  ; 
w*  can  read  do  farther  than  the  '  IIjc  La- 
ce*.— 

Major  Long  and  his  companions  were 

threatened  by  a  party  of  Dacota  Indians, 
who  wanted  to  rob  them  of  their  baggage ; 
but  their  firmness  saved  it: — 

'  It  may  be  interesting  tr  - 
the  Dacotas  have  means  of 
information  to  those  of  their  party  that  are  at 
a  distance.  We  bad  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving these  telegraphic  communications  in 
more  than  one  instance.  In  this  case,  in  or* 
der  to  inform  the  mounted  Indians  that  were 
seen  at  a  distance  on  the  prairie  that  we 
were  white  men,  and  that  they  might  ap- 
proach without  fear,  a  few  of  them  separated 
from  the  group,  and  ran  round  a  circle  seve- 
ral tunes,  a  signal  which  was  immediately 
understood  by  their  friends.' 

The  buffalo  was  formerly 
out  the  whole  of  the  United  Slates,  wid>  the 
exception  of  that  part  which  lies  east  of  Hud- 
son's Hirer  and  lake  Champ!ain,  and  of 
narrow  strips  of  coast  on  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  but,  like  the  Indian*,  it 
13  becoming  extinct,  as  the  country  becomes 
populated  .  indeed,  at  present  the  buffalo  is 
scarcely  ever  seen,  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
south  of  the  St.  Lawrence :  every  year  the 
rovings  of  this  animal  are  restricted  Mr. 
heating  recommends  the  domeaticauiig  the 
buffdo  bull,  or  crossing  the  breed  with  the 


proved  the  tyrants  of  their  species.  Here  we  I  party,  and,  indeed, 
tmi  nothing  to  rescue  'ab  injuria  obtivio-  [  hospitality  and  kindness, 

seen  the  recommendatory  letter  of  our  am- 
bassador in  the  United  States,  Mi.  Stratford 
Canning, 


Our  author  vindicates  Lord  Selkirk  against 
the  charge  of  in isrepreaen u  uo  n ,  in  his  ac- 
count of  his  colony,  Ossiniboia,  on  the  Red 
River,  which  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  whole 
state  of  Georgia.  Among  the  singular  mix- 
ture of  persons  of  various  countries  and  i 


os  to  be  met  with  here,  the  party  was  versified  cascades  (tl 
struck  with  a  crazed  woman,  standing  is  about  thirty  feet 
in  a  canoe,  which  she  steered  wiui  ap-  received  into  a  basu 
i  ease :—  !  where  it  is  forced- 1 


most 
alone  in 
parent 

'  She 
soft 

as  is  often  seen  in  the  women  of  mixed  Eu- 
ropean aud  Indian  blood.  Her  dark  eyes 
had,  from  die  disordered  state  of  her  mind, 
received  a  wild  and  peculiarly  interesting 
expression.   She  struck  the  water  at  irregu- 


had  a  tall  commanding  figure, — a 
expression  of  melancholy  beauty,  such 


of  killing  this  animal  is 
very  great,  and  may  be  judged  of  by  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Peale  tired  fourteen  balls  into  the 
chest  of  a  buffalo  before  he  killed  him  ;  and 
Mr.  Scott,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether 
a  bail  fired  at  the  head  would  break  the 
frontal  bone,  discharged  his  rifle  at  a  dead 
boll,  within  ten  paces ;  the  ball  did  not  pe~ 
but  merely  entangled  itself  in  the 
it  was  found :  it  had,  however, 
and  left  a  mark  before  it 
This  agreed  with  the  general 
which  Mr.  Scott  had  formed  oo 
subject,  having  been  stationed,  more  or 
less,  for  the  last  ten  years,  io  a  buffalo  coun- 
try, aad  having  had  frequent  opportunities  of  her  in  this,  her  ouiy  diversion 
ftnog  at  them  in  every  direction.    His  skill 
and  address  in  shooting  are  proverbial  on 
the  Mississippi  and  Missouri .  we  had  many 
occasion,    of   witnessing  them  ourselves, 
though  the  great  scarcity  of  game  of  any 
kind,  observed  during  the  whole  of  the  expe- 
dition, except  on  the  prairies,  at  the  head  of 
Red  River,  limited  his  opportunities  of  dis- 
playing his 

Locg^o 

determined  the  40th  degree  of  latitude,  which 
a  the  boundary,  in  that  direction,  between 
the  territories  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Unit- 
ed States;  the  line  of  demarcation  was  also 
fixed,  by  placing  posts  and  stakes  at  a  dis- 
tance from  each  other.    Mr.  Mackenzie,  the 


laying  i 

Major  Long,  or  rather  one  of  his  gravelling 
i  Calhoun,  by  observations. 


ously  and  sweetly 

Unce.  Perhaps,  however,  it  was  but  die  ef- 
fect of  an  association  of  ideas,  which  lent  a 
melancholy  interest  to  her  voice.  We  made 
some  inquiries  about  her,  and  were  told  that 
she  was  the  wife  of  one  of  the  settlers.  She 
was  a  half-breed,  whose  insanity  was  sup- 
posed to  lutve  sprung  from  a  religious  melan- 
choly :  being  one  of  those  whom  the  mis- 
sionaries had  converted,  she  had  become 
very  pious :  but  her  intellect  was  too  frail  for 
the  doctrines  which  had  been  taught  to  her: 
in  endeavouring  to  become  tuiuiiiar ,  with 
them,  she  had  been  gradually  affected  with  a 
malady,  which  at  that  time  seemed  incura- 
ble. While  we  were  listening  to  this  story, 
die  wind  heightened— the  evening  approach- 
ed;  all  the  canoes  had  disappeared  from  the 
river  except  hex's,  which  she  still  kept  on 
the  stream,  notwithstanding  the  high  breeze 
which  roughened  its  surface.  We  expressed 
our  apprehensions  lest  her  canoe  would  be 
upset ;  but  we  were  told  that  she  understood 
die  management  of  it  as  well  as  if  possessed 
of  reason :  her  only  pleasure  and  occupation 
seemed  to  be  to  move  about  alone  in  Otis 
frail  bark ;  and  her  friends,  believing  that 
there  was  but  litUe  danger  in  it,  indulged 

Meanwhile 

the  canoe  was  swiftly  impelled  from  us  to- 
wards the  opposite  bank :  the  loose  wrapper 
which  she  wore  acted  as  a  sail,  that  received 
the  wind,  and  wafted  her  across.  We  saw 
her  land  in  safety,  and  felt  easier  when  we 
observed  the  poor  maniac  descend  from  her 
canoe.  The  next  day  she  crossed  the  river, 
came  towards  us,  and  with  much  modesty 
presented  to  us  a  small  parcel  of  papers, 
neatly  folded  up,  and  secured  by  a  thread  ; 
she  desired  that  it  might  be  given  to  her  mo- 
ther, in  Montreal.  There  was  oo  superscrip- 
tion. We  opened  it :  it  contained  but  a 
printed  sheet  of  a  religious  tract.  Having 
performed  her  errand,  she  made  a  slight  in- 
clination, and  pasted  away.' 

The  party  (Missed  down  the  Red  River, 
and  arrived  at  Lake  Wiunipeek,  which  was 
he  most  distant  point  they  were  anxious  to 


and  twelve 

davs,  without  any  accident.  They  returned 
along  the  Winnipeek  River,  on  which  there 
is  a  most  beautiful  wateriall,  which  is  dius 
described : — 

'  Tin  place  of  our  encampment  was  cha- 
racterized by  one  of  those  peculiar  effects  of 
water,  which,  once  seen,  leave  an  indelible 
impression  upon  the  mind.  After  having 
passed  over  numerous  rocks,  which  form  di- 
(the  whole  height  of  which 
),  die  water  is  suddenly 
"  by  high  rocks, 
it  is  forced-  to  sojourn  awhile,  by  the 
small  size  of  the  aperture  through  which  it 
issues :  here  the  waters  present  the  charac- 
ters of  a  troubled  ocean,  whose  waves  rise 
high,  and  beat  against  the  adjoining  shores, 
and  against  the  few  rocky  islands  which  are 
seen  in  die  midst  of  this  basin :  it  is  to  diis 
character  that  the  spot  owes  the  name  which 
receives  from  the  natives,  "  the  fall  of  the 
'  They  may  be  called  the 
innepeek  River:  we  reached 
to  watch  the  beauuful  effect  of 
the  setting  sun,  whose  beams,  reflected  by 


the  stream,  imparted  to  it  the  appearance  of 


sa  on  fire:  t  .is  was  soon  replaced  hy  die 
moon,  which  cast  a  more  placid  light  upon 
the  waves,  and  heightened  the  charm  of  i  tie 
scenery  by  the  melancholy  mantle-  which  it 
spread  over  it.  One  of  die  most  imposing 
character*  of  these  falls  is  the  tremendous 
noise  which  they  produce,  and  which,  in 
comparison  to  their  sue,  is  thought  to  exceed 
tliat  of  Niagara,  Montmorency.  Schatf  hsusen, 
St  Anthonv ,  the  Cohoes,  or  other  falls  which 
an*  of  our  party  base ever  seen.  A  scarcity 
of  vegetation  covers  these  rocks,  and  contri- 
butes to  the  picturesque  effect  of  the  spot. 
Instead  of  the  heavy  forests  which  formerly 
sheltered  Niagara,  we  have  here  a  spare 
growth  of  aspen,  birch,  spruce,  and  other 
evergreens,  whose  size,  generally  small,  adds 
to  the  wild  and  barren  appearance  of  the 
rocks.  The  night  which  we  spent  near  these 
falls  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the 
expedition :  our  tents  were  pitched  so  that 
wVhad  a  view  of  the  splendid  effect  .rising 
from  the  play  of  the  moonbeams  upon  the 
surface  of  this  ocean-h 
were  constantly  bent  upon  it  until  the 
of  the  cataract  lulled  us  to  sleep.' 

As  they  proceeded,  die  Winnipeek  River 
lost  the  character  of  a  stream,  and  appeared 
to  be  a  series  of  lakes,  of  from  one  hundred 
yards  to  four  miles  in  diameter,  which  were 
united  by  rapids.    Not  far  from  the  head  of 
Winnipeek  River  is  die  Lake  of  the  Woods, 
which  the  party  passed  in  two  days,  though 
about  three  hundred  miles  in  circumference. 
At  Lake  Rainy  our  travellers  met  with  a 
man,  whose  interesting  adventures  deserve 
to  be  made  public :  this  was  John  Tanner, 
whom  they  found  in  an  European  tent  ac- 
companied by  'Ids  two  daughters.    He  was 
on  his  .way  to  the  United  States,  when  he 
was  assaulted  by  an  Indian,. and  severely 
wounded:  he  then  proposed  •  to  accompany 
Major  l  ong's  party ;  but  the  pain  of  his 
wound  was  such,  that,  after  taking  him  fome 
they  were  obliged  to  leave  bus. 


THE  .LlTK^AftY  CU{lOi>'ICLE 


While 


afTb'rt  R« 


ii»  two  daughters,  to 


fetch  whom  he1  harjctitercd  the  Indian  terri- 
tory, asked  and  obtained  consent  to  go  and 
se  i  ■  an  old  half-breed  woman,  who'  had  treated 
them  with  kindness;  but  they  did  not  return ; 
and,  whether  they  had  gone  back  to  their 
mother,  who  was  on  the  Lake  of  the  Woods, 
or  had  been  carried  off  by  some  of  tlie  half- 
'  i,  is  not  known :  they  were  fourteen  ur 
years  old— of  comelV  appearance,  and 
C  manners.  The  following  is  a  nar- 
the  interesting  adventures  of  Tan- 

4  John  Tanner  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman, 
who  removed,  with  his  family,  to  die  hanks 
of  the  Ohio,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Miami 
River,  some  time  previous  to  the  year  1 790. 
He  had  been  settled  there  but  about  ten 
days,  when  apprehensions  were  entertained 
of  an  attack  from  a  party  of  Indians.  The 
unsettled  state  of  that  jiatt  of  the  country,  at 
the  time,  exposed  its  scattered  inhabitants  to 
frequent  incursions  from  their  savage  neigh- 
bours. Tanner  was  then  about  nine  years  of 
age  :  notwithstanding  the  prohibition  of  his 
father,  he  had  wandered  to  a  short  distance 
from  the  house,  and  had  just  filled  his  hat 
with  walnuts,  picked  from  a  neighbouring 
tree,  when  he  was  seited  upon  by  a  party  of 
Indians,  who,  by  their  threa's,  forced  him  to 
silence,  and  carried  him  off.  This  party  was 
commanded,  it  is  said,  by  an  Indian,  who 
resided  near  Saganaw,  and  whose  wife  had 
lately  lost  her  von.  Bereft  of  her  only  child, 
the  mother  appeared  inconsolable,  and  finally 
begged  that  tier  husband  would  make  a  pri- 
soner of  one,  about  the  same  age,  to  whom 
she  might  transfer  all  the  affection  which  she 
bad  borne  to  her  own  offspring.  With  this 
View,  die  Indian  had  armed  a  party  of  his 
friends,  proceeded  down  towards  the  settle- 
ments, found  this  child,  carried  him  off,  and 
returned  with  him  to  his  wife,  who  was  de- 
lighted on  beholding  a  boy  so  nearly  of  the 


age  of  diat  which  she  had  lost, 
treated wth^imlntssT  hTrol* 


appears  to  have  lived  perfectly  happy,  re- 
spected and  esteemed  by  all  his  ^fellow-hunt- 
ers. In  the  year  1816,  he  rendered  an  im- 
portant service  to  Lord  Selkirk's  settlement, 
by  guiding  a  party  of  new  settlers,  Who  were 
under  the  direction  of  Governor  M'Donnell 
and  Captain  D'Orsonnen,  from  Kainy  I-ake 
to  Fort  Douglas.  This  reinforcement  arrived 
at  so  timely  a  moment  as  to  make  Tanner  a 
at  the  settlement:  h 
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rose  to 
as  a  brave  man  and 
From  circumstances  which  we 
have  not  ascertained,  his  adopted  parents, 
who  belonged  to  die  Saganaw  tribe  of  the 
Ottawa  nation,  removed  to  a  more  western 
country :  the  man  died ;  his  wife  became  the 
leader  of  a  small  party,  that  resided  occa- 
sionally on  the  Lake  of  the  Wood*,  or  on 
lied  River,  or  the  Assiniboin.  Tanner  was 
ottered  the  situation  of  chief,  which  he  wisely 
declined,  judging  that  his  white  origin  would 
make  him  an  object  of  suspicion.  He  ap- 
peared satisfied  with  his  success  as  a  hunter, 
and  had  no  farther  ambition.  We  were  told 
by  those  who  had  long  known  him,  that,  al- 
though he  had  acquired  many  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  Indians,  still  he  had  some  peculi- 
arities, which  marked  him  as  one  of  a  diffe- 
rent origin.  He  had  never  been  seen  to  taste 
of  ardent  spirits,  or  to  smoke  a  pipe.  In- 
stead of  purchasing  trifles  and  gewgaws,  as 
is  customary  with  Indians,  he  devoted  the 
produce  of  his  hunts,  which  were  always 
successful,  to  the7  acquisition  of  articles  of 
clothing,  useful -to  himself,  to  his  adopted 
■'  >r, « to  ber  relations.   In  this  state  he 


leman  s  visit  to  his  colony.  His  lordship 
took  great  interest  in  his  situation,  and  by 
his  exertions  Tanner's  family  was  discovered. 
His  recollections  of  the  scenes  of  his  early 
youth,  though  faint  at  first,  gradually  bright- 
ened He  had  forgotten  his  fathers  name, 
or,  mther,  it  had  become  confused  in  his  re- 
collection with  that  of  a  friend  of  his  fatryly, 
called  Taylor,  so  that  this  was  at  first  thought 
to  be  his  name. 

'  Tanner  placed  in  our  hands  a  letter, 
which  was  written  by  Lord  Selkirk,  and 
which  is  dated  Lexington,  Nov.  25,  1817. 
It  was  written  after  a  personal  interview  with 
Mrs.  Taylor,  whose  account  of  the  family 
corroborated  Tanner's  statement  in  the  most 
important  particulars.     There  were  some 
slight  discrepancies,  but  these  were  no  other 
than  might  have  been  expected  from  the  im- 
perfect recollections  of  a  child  of  nine  years 
of  age,  after  twenty-six  years  of  estrangement 
from  his  country  and  friends.  It  is,  perhaps, 
somewhat  singular,  that  he  should  have  to- 
tally forgotten  a  language,  which  he  must 
have  undoubtedly  spoken  with  considerable 
fluency  at  the  time  that  lie  was  taken  prison- 
er.   The  following  extract  from  Lord  Sel- 
kirk's letter,  at  present  in  our  possession, 
skows  how  far  his  recollections  extended : — 
* "  The  circumstances  that  Mrs.  Taylor 
mentioned  of  his  family  coincide  with  tiiose 
which  "he  told  me  in  the  north,  particularly 
that  he  had  a  brother  called  Ned,  and  two 
sisters,  married  previously  to  his  being  car- 
ried  off;  also,  that  his  father  was  a  big  lusty 
man,  as  the  voung  man  described  him.  The 
only  point  of  difference  is,  that  Mrs.  Taylor 
said  that  Ned  Tanner  was  older  than  the  boy 
John,  who  was  carried  away,  whereas  I  had 
understood  him  to  be  younger;  but,  as  I 
could  converse  with  John  only  through  an 
interpreter,  such  a  mistake  might  easily  arise. 
Mrs.  T.  also  said,  that  old  John  Tanner  had 
been  settled  in  Kentucky  several  years  before 
1790,  but  that  possibly  he  might  have  re- 
moved at  that  date,  by  the  river,  from  some 
other  part  of  the  state.   The  young  man  told 
me  that  his  father  had  changed  his  residence 
a  very  short  time  before  he  was  carried  off, 
and  had  been  settled  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio  only  about  ten  dap,  when  the 
of  the  Indians  took  place-,  he 


particularly  his  having  come  down  the  river 
in  a  large  boat 


or  flat  with  horses  or  cattle  : 
he  also  mentioned,  that,  at  the  place  where 
his  father  lived,  previous  to  his  removal, 
there  was  a  brook  running  in  a  cavern  under 
ground,  where  they  used  to  go  widi  a  candle 
to  take  water,"  See. 

'  Through  the  benevolent  and  active  inter- 
ference of  Lord  Selkirk,  Tanner  was  restored 
to  his  family,  who  recoj 


ceived  hjm  we\l :  he  had  already  brought  se- 
veral of  his  children  into  the  Ui nited  States, 
and  had  three  of  them  in  Mackinaw,  when, 
in  1823,  he  determined  to  return  to  the  lake 
of  the  Woods  for  the  others.  The  Indians, 
it  appears,  manifested  great  unwillingness  to 
allow  the  two  young  girls  to  be  taken  out  of 
the  country,  and  they  opposed  his  endea- 
vours, until,  finally,'  with  the  assistance  of 
Dr.  M'Laughlin,  he  succeeded  in  removing 
the  children.  He  appears  to  have  felt  but 
litde  affection  for  the  mother  of  his  daugh- 
ters, and  wished  her  to  remain  in  the  coun- 
try; but  she,  finding  her  efforts  to  keep  her 
daughters  unavailing,  resolved  to  go  with 
them.  They  had  passed  Kainy  Lake,  and 
were  at  the  Portage  de  I'lsle,  in  Had  (Ma- 
ligne)  River,  when  the  wife  induced  an  Indi- 
an, who  was  travelling  with  them,  to  shoot 
Tanner.  She,  it  apnears,  bribed  him  with 
the  promise  of  her  elder  daughter. 

'  The  poor  man  was  near  failing  a  victim 
to  the  plot :  his  wife  ran  away  with  die  In- 
dian, took  her  daughters  with  her,  and  left 
him  alone  and  wounded ;  fortunately,  he  was 
picked  up  by  a  canoe,  going  to  Rainy  Lake; 
they  conveyed  him  there;  his  daughters 
joined  htm,  and.  as  he  said,  treated  hire  with 
the  utmost  kindness.  His  wife  proceeded 
down  the  river  with  her  accomolice.  who 
was  said  to  have  had  a  bad  name,  evw» 
among  the  Indians,  previous  to  this  circum- 
stance. 

4  We  have  endeavoured  to  acquire  some 
knowledge  of  the  character  and  principles  of 
a  man,  whose  early  impressions  must  bsve 
been  completely  extirpated  by  those  of  the 
men  among  whom  he  spent  the  greater  part 
of  his  life.  He  vowed  tn  be  revenged  on  the 
Indian  who  had  shot  him :  heedless  of  the 
personal  danger  which  be  must  incur  from 
another  visit  to  the  country,  he  resolved  upon 
returning  to  Rainy  Lake  as  soon  as  he  shook! 
have  regained  his  strength,  in  order  to  pursue 
and  punish  his  enemy.    Any  observation! 
which  were  made  to  him.  on  the  impropriety 
of  his  feelings,  only  drew  from  him  thfa  an- 
swer; "  Why  did  he  shoot  me?  If  he  wished 
to  kill  me,  it  is  my  duty  to  kill  him.  for  he 
is  a  bad  man."  This  was  uttered  in  a  cold 
decisive  manner;  it  was  not  the  result  of 
passion,  but  of  a  conviction,  founded 
a  process  of  reasoning  to  which 
I  been  long  accustomed.    In  his  mtercoorse 
with  traders  he  appears  to  have  been  honoar- 
I  able ;  and  this  reflect*  the  more  credit  upon 
him,  as  it  was  at  a  time  when  an  active  com- 
petition between  rival  traders  fremiently  in- 
duced them  to  stimulate  the  Indians  to  frauds 
which  affected  their  opponents.  One  instance 
appears  well  attested:— in  a  letter,  dated 
Montreal,  Nov,,  1818,  and  which  was  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  John  Allan,  it  is  stated,  that 
"Tanner  did  not  choose  to  traffic  exclusively 
with  any  trader,  but  used  to  lake  good- >  on 
credit,  at  the  same  time,  from  parties  trading 
in  opposition  to  one  another,  and,  on  one  oc- 
casion, brought  two  parcels  of  ftirs  v>*VoA 
of  the  North-west  Company,  at  toe  fort  oi 
Red  River:  he  employed  the  cuuteotsofJK* 
parcel  to  pay  a  debt  which  he  had  oantrsctiM 
there,  and,  having  done  so,  was  shoat,*  g 
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in  doing  as  he 
a  pistol  was 


like  manner,  ■  debt  which  he  had  contracted 
with  a  neighbouring  trader  of  the  Hudson** 
Bay  Company.  Some  opposition  to  the  tak- 
ing away  of  his  furs  was  made  by  the  person 
in  charge  of  the  North-west  Company's  fort, 
who  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  Tanner  to 
sell  the  whole  to  him.  When  persuasion 
{ailed,  threats  were  resorted  to  by  the  trader; 
and,  as  Tanner  still  persisted  ir 
pleased  with  his  own  property 
presented  to  his  breast,  on  which,  pointing 
to  his  bare  bosom,  he  undauntedly  told  the 
trader  to  fire,  declaring  that,  although  but  a 
stranger  and  a  slave  in  that  country,  be  would 
not  be  so  much  of  a  woman  as  to  raise  a 
weapon  against  any  man,  and  afterwards, 
through  fear,  desist  from  killing  him.  By  this 
iduct  he  maintained  his  right  to  the 
of  his  furs,  which  he  immediately 
i  to  the  payment  of  a  just  debt.** 
'  Of  his  attachment  to  his  children  he  gave 
a  strong  proof,  by  the  long  and  perilous  jour- 
ney which  he  undertook  to  visit  his  daugh-  [ 
ten ;  and  the  distress  which  he  felt,  when 
they  had  disappeared,  was  among  the  most 
heart-rending  scenes  which  we  have  ever  wit- 
nessed. His  language  was  the  natural  ex- 
pression of  grief  deeply  felt  If  the  aban- 
donment which  he  had  meditated  of  his  wife, 
presents  him  to  our  consideration  in  a  less 
deserving  light  as  a  husband,  it  must  lie 
borne  in  mind,  in  extenuation,  that  the  wo- 
man who  could,  under  any  circumstances,  be 
induced  to  plan,  and  instigate  another  per- 
son to  so  atrocious  a  crime  as  that  in  which 
she  afterwards  shared,  could  not  be  an  amia- 
ble companion,  and  could  probably  have  no 

■  WhaTwill  be  the  future  destiny  of  Tan- 
ner appears  to  us  very  uncertain.  We  much 
question  whether  he  can  ever  be  satisfied 
with  sharing  in  the  occupations  and  comforts 
of  dvruzed  life:  we  think  it  more  probata 
that  the  wandering  and  irregular  habits  which 
he  teems  to  have  imbibed  from  the  Indians 
will  soon  drive  him  back  from  the  settlements 
to  his  usual  haunts  in  the  woods.  He  was  at 
one  time  considered,  by  zealous  persons,  as 
a  fit  instrument  for  Uie  conversion  of  Indians 
to  Christianity;  but  we  doubt  whether  he 
can  ever  he  brought  to  feel  that  deep  convic- 
tion in  the  truths  of  Revelation  which  is  re- 
quired to  make  fit  ministers  of  die  Gospel. 
While  his  strong  mind  appears  to  have  re- 
jected the  superstitions  of  Indians,  it  * 
bibed  a  sort  of  philosophic  incredu 
would  make  him  but  a  slow  and 
convert  to  the  purest  of  faiths. 

'  Tanner  was  of  a  disposition  naturally 
•tern,  which  his  mode  of  life  and  the  senti- 
ments of  his  companions  have  but  increased. 
He  was  said,  by  many,  neveT  to  have  been 
seen  to  shed  a  tear:  when  he  was  bereft  of 
his  daughters,  he  wept  not;  his  grief  was  of 
too  stern  a  character:  but  it  was  evident 
that  the  conflict  of  emotions  in  his  mind,  at 
the  time  that  he  was  compelled  to  land  from 
"ur  canoes,  overpowered  hum,  and  his  eyes 
glistened  with  a  tear  which  he  attempted  in 
vain  to  shake  off.' 
W«fsTtd  we  cannot  finish  this  work  in  the 
somber,  but  must  reserve  a  further 
w  our  next. 


TV  Twenty- Ninth  of  May ;  Rare  Dmagt 
at  the  Rettorotion.'  By  Kpnuaim  Haro- 
rasTLZ,  Author  of  Wine  and  Walnuts. 
2  vols,  post  8vo.  pp.  720.  London,  1825. 
Knight  and  Lacey. 

If  authors  and  playwrights,  booksellers  and 
managers,  will  produce  their  new  pieces  at  a 
period  of  the  week  we  have  no  opportunity  of 
doing  them  justice,  it  is  their  fhi.lt,  not  our's. 
It  is  now  Thursday,  five  o'clock,  p.m.,  and 
we  have  just  had  thrust  into  our  hands  the 
Twenty-Ninth  of  May,  so  damp  and  so  fresh 
from  the  press,  that  we  are  almost  afraid  of 
imbibing  the  rheumatism  with  its  contents  as 
we  skim  them  over.  Well,  no  matter ;  for 
in  what  better  cause  can  an  editor  die  thin 
in  the  service  of  his  readers  ?  On  the  stage 
and  in  a  novel,  we  have  seen  the  action  and 


events  of  half  a  century  confined  within  the 
limits  of  a  few  hours'  acti 


or  reading ;  but 
here  we  have  a  couple  of  volumes  devoted  to 
the  '  rare  doings'  of  a  single  day :  but  that 
day  was  certainly  not  one  of  ordinary  occur- 
rence, since  it  changed  the  dynasty  of  the 
sovereign  power  in  Ft  inland,  and  created  an 
entire  political  re-action  in  society. 

This  work  is,  wc  believe,  intended  as  the 
first  of  a  scries  of  historical  novels,  which,  se- 
lecting some  particular  and  striking  event, 
will  embody  the  characters  and  manners  of  the 
age  in  describing  it.  The  author,  whose  real 
and  assumed  names  are  not  unknown  to  the 
literary  world,  is  possessed  of  much  antiqua- 
rian lore,  which  he  displays  in  a  style  at  once 
terse  and  quaint ;  he  is,  however,  apt  to  ex- 
haust himself,  as  was  the  case  with  his  Wine 
and-  Walnuts,  which  promised  well  in  uW 
outset,  but  sunk  into  insignificance  before 
he  had  the  prudence  to  drop  them,  which 
was  long  after  they  had  ceased  to  excite  any 
interest. 

The  Twenty-Ninth  of  May  is,  however,  a 
very  clever  work :  the  author  is  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  events,  and  even  style, 
of  the  peiod  which  he  has  selected ;  and  the 
scenes  he  describes  are  highly  dramatic.  One 
thing,  however,  we  must  regret  and  repro- 
bate— we  allude  to  the  imprecations  he  puts 
in  the  mouths  of  some  of  hi*  characters,  par- 
ticularly Mordecai  the  Jew,  who  sells  state 
Popish  prayer-books  with  Protestant  titles  at 
high  prices.  It  is  bad  enough  even  to  hear  in 
our  streets  those  irreverent  appeals  to  the 
Deity  which  are  made  by  the  vulgar ;  but  it 
is  really  disgusting  to"  see  them  in  print, 
however  faithfully  they  may  represent  the 
character  of  the  person  portrayed ;  indeed, 
we  an*,  quite  at  a  loss  to  reconcile  such  gross 
vulgarity  with  a  mind  otherwise  so  intelligent 
as  that  of  our  author.  Among  the  persons 
duped  by  the  Jew  is  Ingoldsby,  a  republican 
colonel,  whose  character  is  well  drawn,  and 
Waller,  an  unconscionable  bookseller  I  they 
discover,  or  rather  reveal,  the  frauds  at  the 
shop  of  Barlow,  a  celebrated  sign-painter,  in 
Harp  Alley,  which  was  formerly  noted  for 
this  class  of  Artists.  After  enumerating  other 
losses  and  crosses — 

•  Waller  resumed  :  "  Then  there  *s  that 
rascally  Jew  Mordecai  comes  to  my  shop 
this  blessed  morning,  and,  knowing  that  I  am 
tn  easy,  unsuspicious,  open-dealing  old  fool, 


he  sells  me  a  lot  of  common  prayers,  at  hu 
own  price,  the  remorseless  rogue.  And,  as  I 
hope  to  be  saved,  for  I  had  no  time  to  exa- 
mine  them — Aye !  in  my  usual  way,  as  sister 
Abigail  justly  says  on  that  score  at  least,  I 
say,  as  I  had  no  time  to  examine  them,  took 
them  all  at  his  word,  and,  lot  ei-cry  copy 
turns  out  ne  ther  more  nor  less  than  Popish 
prayers." 

'"The  devil!"  exclaimed  Ingoldsby, 
"  then  Master  Mordecai  has  harabouxlud  mc 
too,  no  doubt-  Confound  the  rogue,  by  0>o 
I.'.nl,  a  fellow  ought  to  hare  all  his  eyes 
about  him  who  buys  Go$vel*  of  an  Israelite," 
j  when,  feeling  in  his  pocket  for  the  book,  he 
began  to  solace  himself,  the  mad-cap,  by 
dinging— 

•  There  was  an  old  woman  of  Kew, 
And  iter  age  it  was  four  score  and  seven, 

Who  vow'd  she  would  wed  with  a  Jew, 
In  her  way  to  Ibe  kingdom  of  Heaven  : 

Says  she,  "  I've  plenty  of  gold," 
Says  he,  "  Vot  a  useful  commodity  ; 

Never  mind  tbougo  you'ie  ugh  aud  old, 
1*11  tip  you  a  kiss  out  of  chanty.  ' 

Tolde  iol,  tolderol  lol. 

« "  And  O  my  dear  Motes,"  says  she, 
"  I  hope  you  will  never  be  jealous  ; 

For  unketiug  after  of  me, 
Comes  liulf  a  tcore  hanUome  young  feilowi.** 

Says  Moses,  u  I  don't  oare  a  curse, 
I  task  alwayt  remaikabty  civil, 

Let  me  oaly  lay  bold  oo  your  parse. 
Your  admirtn  may  go  to  Ibe  devil  " 
Tol  de  tol,  lot  de  rol  lol- 

1  "This  is  vile  work  though,  Master  Moses 
Mordecai,  to  take  in  the  poor  and  needy,  to 
duklle  a  broken-down  soldier  out  of  kittiUtr 
crown.' 

*  "  Hey  I  what !  and  is  that  all,  Master 
Ingoldsby.  O!  then,  that  is  no  great  matter,, 
he  bilked  me  of  nineteen,  yea,  did  the  villain ; 
but  I  shall  have  hold  of  him,  and  if  I  do  not 
set  him  neck  and  heels  in  Bridewell,  I  am 
the  greatest  sinner  in  all  Christendom.** 

4  -  Let  me  see,"  said  IngolcUby,  "  h«* 
is  the  title-page.  '  The  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  as  appointed  by  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, printed  and  sold  by  the  Company  of 
Stationers.'  Why,  you  slanderous  old  thief! 
look  you  here,  Matt.  Barlowe,  and  do  you, 
too,  Bob  Walker  ;  why,  'tis  as  good  and 
genuine  a  steeple-house  book  as  ever"  - — - 

'  "  Go  on,  proceed,  turn  over  the  pages, 
one  by  one  Yes  I  yes !  the  precious  rascal, 
he  has  had  prayer-book  titles  printed  on  pur- 
pose. This  stratagem  it  was  that  took  roe 
in.  There,  my  good  masters,  he  fastened  on 
my  credulity :  every  line,  as  I  hope  for  sal- 
vation, is  all  Papishtry,  all  Roman  Catholic, 
as  you  will  find.  That  Mordecai  is  the  very 
epitome  of  a  lie." 

' "  Why,  thou  senseless,  impudent,  falsify- 
ing old  slanderer,  look  you  here,  aye !  put 
on  your  nose-glasses  and  satisfy  yourself. 
Are  you  not  ashamed, and  be  damned  toyou, 
to  vilify  that  poor  itinerant  in  this  way  ' 

'  *  111  make  affidavit,  I'll  swear  upon  the 
holy  book,  that  the  rascal  has  taken  me  in— 
yes,  sure  enough,*'  examining  the  little  copy 
of  prayers,  page  by  page,  "  this  all  right, 
certainly,  a  genuine  copy :  but,  nevcrthele**. 
he  ha«  jewed  me,  and  that  is  the  simple  fact, 
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my  good  masters,  and  peat  take  me,  but  1 
will  trounce  the  villain." 

'  The  old  bibltopolist  was  ready  to  burst 
with  suppressed  race  at  the  incredulity  of 
the  waggish  triumvirate,  when,  strange  to 
say,  Mordecai,  whose  industry  and  general 
speculations  seemed  to  endue  him  with  ubi- 
quity, for  he  was  to  be  seen,  as  it  almost  ap- 
peared, in  twenty  places  at  the  same  time, 
mdn  his  appearance. 

•lie  was  uslxred  into  the  painting-loft,  by 
the  quaker-shopman  of  the  busy  sign-painter 
"  Do  you  vant  some  prime  o;ik  panel  for 
signs,  goot  Master  Barlowe— some  of  all 
M>rl  and  site,  well  seasoned,  old  as  an  hun- 
dred years,  and  all  sound  and  not  vorm- 
eaten .'  Vill  sell  the  lot  a  great  pargain.  vorth 
any  price,  not  another  to  be  had  iu  all  Lon- 
don, so  help  me  U — ." 

'  Old  Waller  fixed  his  little  grey  eyes  upon 
the  . lew,  like  a  lynx,  and,  working  his  lips, 
and  wriggling  like  a  cat,  preparing  to  pounce 
upon  a  sparrow,  he  sprang  forth,  and,  upset- 
ting the  large  sign  of  St  Dunstan  and  the 
devil,  with  the  colours,  palettes,  oil,  turpen- 
tine, and  the  whole  of  the  painter's  rattle- 
traps, seized  the  Jew  bV,  the  throat,  exclaim- 
ing, or/ather  screaming, "  What,  you  damned 
thief,  and  I  have  caught  you." 
,  '  Mordecai,  without  the  least  expression  of 
fear,  or  ev  en  surprise,  grasped  the  hand  of 
the  l>ookseller,  saying,  "  I  vosh  desire  you 
to  keep  off  your  fingers  from  my  neck*  if 
you  please ;  vol  vosh  the  matter,  good  Mas- 
ter Waller  ?"  at  the  same  time  wresting  open 
his  knuckles  with  the  utmost  ease.    "  Tell  j 
me  v-  it  vosh  the  matter  before  these  goot ' 
uttlmens." 
' "  Thou  hast  robbed  me  of 


nineteen 


crowns,  thou  graceless  Shylock,"  said  ojd 
ft  alter,  his  face  pale  as  a  turnip,  and  his 
quivering  lips  as  mm  as  a  bilberry. 
•  I  robbed  you!  mine  soul!  vy  vol  a 
er  Waller;  I  vosh  never  rob  man, 
■  child,  siuce  1  vos  a  baby  in  arms, 
as  1  hope  for  mercy." 

* "  Don't  perjure  thyself,  thou  miscreant ! 
I 'ray.  Master  Bariowc,  do  send  your  lad  for 
u  constable.  Then;,  go  my  boy,  seek  a  cou- 
stable;  you  will  find  one  at  the  watch-house 
over  the  way  iu  the  market,  and  1  will  give  | 
thee — I  will  give  thee  a  little  book  for  a 
<'hrislmas-box."  The  old  skin-flint,  even  in 
his  perturbation,  had  an  eye  to  hi*  ready- 
ttoney. 

'  "  (),  very  veil !  lot  the  young  lad  get  a 
conshtablc,  I  shall  vait  here.  Go,  mine  lad, 
by  all  means.  Meanwhile,  a  warrant  is  on 
loot  for  gou.  Master  Waller;  I  am  sorry  for 
your  misfortuue, — but,  by  this  limes,  your  j 
house  is  all  down  about  Mistress  Abigail's 


Hey!  what  do  you  say?  what  is  this, 
you  pickpocket '." 


I 


Nothing  in  the  vorld,  only,  so  help  me 
O — !    Mistress  Abigail  has  murdered  a' 
chenteel  youth  of  the  city — fractured  his  ' 
scull ;   and  the  apprentices  are  razing  the 
Ul.u  k  Ragle  flat  with  the  stones." 

♦"<)  ()!  ulas-alas!  and  has  it  come  to 
this'-  !  thought  it  would,  some  day !"  ex- 
clairn.d  the  Imokseller;  "  Master  Tulpeper 
has  fu.tK.ded  it.    O.dic  fatal  Ue.totaUou ! 


He  told  me  to  beware  about  the  end  of  May. 
What  dost  say,  thou  Jew !  murdered  ?" 

' "  Aye,  as  I  hope  to  be  shaved.  The 
poor  young  youth  is  as  tead  as  mutton — gone 
to  the  bone-house  on  a  shop-shutter;  and 
Mistress  Abigail,  the  vicked  woman— it  ish 
very  pitiful,  and  I  vosh  grieved  at  mine  heart 
— she  is  now  iu  her  lodgings  at  Newgate  " 

The  author  is  particularly  happy  in  hitting 
off  the  canting  hypocrisy  of  the  Puritaus ; 
and,  indeed,  his  cliaracters  are  generally  well 
drawn  and  original :  he  sometimes,  however, 
mingles  modern  familiar  phrnseoloey  with 
the  quaint  style  of  the  period  in  which  his 
scene  Is  laid.  The  work  includes  almost 
every  person  of  consequence  who  figured  in 
the  events  of  the  time,  particularly  those  con- 
nected with  the  theatre;  and,  by  a  pardona- 
ble anachronism,  others  are  enlisted  into  the 
service,  who  had  either  passed  from  the  stage 
of  life,  or  had  scarcely  entered  upon  it.  The 
Devil  Tavern,  near  Temple  Bar,  the  site  of 
winch  is  now  occupied  by  Child's  banking- 
house  (not  Hoares,  as  stated  by  Ephraim 
HardcAstlc),  is  the  scene  of  many  festivities 
during  the  eve  and  39th  of  May,  where  Sir 
William  Davenant,  Tom  DTrfey.  the  Kille- 
grews,  Kynaston,  Mohun,*and  oilier  persons 
connected  with  the  drama,  are  assembled. 
The  balcony  in  front  of  the  tavern  is  to  be 
filled  with  the  players,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
king's  procession,  and  some  trumpeters  are 
engaged  by  the  swearing  Jew,  Mordecai,  to 
do  honour  to  the  day :  among  the  latter,  is  a 
puritanical  hypocrite,  Ilold-me-fast.  The 
landlord  of  the  tavern,  Johnson,  tells  Morde- 
cai to  get  die  trumpeters  ready:— 

They  VQlh  already  dressed,"  replied  the 
Jew,  "  shaving  and  exshepting  vun — Uiat  old 
Mishter  ILild-ine  J'utt ;  but  he  ish  on  his  mar- 
row-bones at  his  prayer,  vot  he  calls  seeking 
tlx*  Lord,  to  know  if  he  shall  put  on  the  fine 
dress  vot  the  other  musishioners  has  got  from 
the  playhouse.  Blister  me  thovgh,  but  vot  I 
vosh  up  to  him  ;  1  offered  five  shilling  more, 
and  he  stichks  out  for  ten.  So  vot  if  he  ish- 
nunt  making  game  of  God  Aroighty  Lr  five 
shillings — the  old  hypochrite."  ' 

'  "0  g  ve  him  the  money,  Mordecai," said 
mine  host ;  "  do  not  let  us  stick  upon  trifles, 
my  worthy  man."  So  the  Jew  went  up  to 
the  top  of  the  house  again,  and  the  Imrgain 
was  struck ;  but  not  until  Mordecai  knocked 
at  the  door,  and  inquired—"  Veil, vol  haveyou 
got  an  answer,  Mashter  Hold-me-fasl  ?"  The 
trumpeter  was  silent,  when  the  Jew  bawled 
through  the  key-hole,  "  Mishter  Johrtshon 
says  vot  you  shall  have  the  monicsh."  The 
hypocrite  thanked  the  Lord,  and  came  forth ; 
and  descended  to  the  room  where  they  had 
supped  the  night  before,  when  taking  the 
money  and  a  glass  of  brandy,  and  saying,  as 
he  put  on  the  stage  costume,  "  This  livery  of 
Sattn  is  only  a  covering  of  the  outward  man 
in  Ada  i.i ;"  and  then  he  a-ked  the  Jew  if  the 
money  was  all  good  ?  and,  lifting  up  his  eyes, 
joined  the  ungodly  band  in  the  nail,  and  the 
party  went  below  to  enjoy  their  breakfast. 

'"This  is  an  unrighteous  profitless  busi- 
ness that  we  are  engaged  in,  Master  Swau,,I 
fear,"  said  the  old  trumpeter,  with  a  groan, 
helping  himself  to  a  spacious  slice  ni  cold 
ham;  then  turning  to  die  Jew  with  a  sly 


grin,  «  Will  you  hone  a  bit  of  **»*  s  jM, 

Moses?" 

'  "  Eat  your  meal  and  be  shatisfied,"  re- 
plied the  Jew.  "  Eat  your  preakfiat  in 
peace  and  quiet,  and  be  thankful." 

•  "  Peace  and  thankfulness !  Why,  ym 
unbelieving  Israelite,  what  should  you  km>w 
of  thunkfubievt ' — and  as  for peaet— these  un- 
believing Jews  never  fight  in  any  cause— 
they  have  no  coun'ry,  and  are  locusts  in  all 
nations  and  among  all  people — money- 
changers, thieves,  and  rogues,  who  sold  their 
lord  and  master  for  filthy  lucre." 

' "  Come,  hold  your  mouthing,  let  us  hare 
no  more  of  this  botheration.  How  can  tbc 
Jew  help  it,"  said  Shore.  "  We  are  in  com- 
fortable quarters,  and  we  owe  it  to  him. 
D— d  if  I  care,  Jew  or  Gentile,  so  that  I 
could  gel  employ." 

•  "  Nor  I  neither,"  added  Swan.  "  Nor 
I,"  said  the  others.  "  Where  are  we  to  find 
employ?" 

'  "  Go  and  seek — seek,"  replied  the  saint. 
■  Seek  the  Lord — but  you  are  none  of  yc  of 
the  elect;  none,  alas  I  no  more  than  thai  un- 
believing Jew." 

'  "  Vot  a  hypocrite !  I  don't  wot  to  make 
words,  bul  who  rosh  sell  his  conschienee 
for  five  shillings,  this  twenty  ninth  of  the 
mouth  of  May. 

'"That's  a  lie,  you  thief — and  yon  shall 
eat  your  words — no— you  shall  eat  this  pork," 
said  the  o'd  trumpeter,  thrusting  the  knuckle 
of  ham,  which  he  had  separated  just 


in  the  Jew's  face. 

1  Mordecai,  who  was  all  activity,  suddenly 
drew  back,  saying,  ■  you  are  an  old  nun,  or 
I  would  put  you  down  under  mine  feet.  not 
I  will  not  break  the  peace,  nor  break  your 
bonea." 

"  The  peace !"  echoed  the  trumpeter,  en- 
raged at  the  disclosure  of  his  own  hypocrisy. 
"  Do  you  ever  read  the  Bible,  yrra  Je*  ? 
Here  these  Israelites  traffic  with  the  Chris- 
tians— with  the  elect,  the  usurers  and  extor- 
tioners, and  live  by  war,  and  never  fight.  The 
villains  have  not  land  enough  to  bury  a  dog. 
No,  they  are  too  cunning  to  fight.  Head  Je- 
remiah the  thirtieth,  aud  therein."  "A  trum- 
peter making  a  vondcrment  alxxit  other  peo- 
plesh  not  fighting — blow  me  vot  if  that  is  not 
a  good  one,  ha-ha-ha  Never  mindt  it,  Mish- 
ter Hold-roe-fast,  every  man  must  lite  by  his 
honest  trade — you  by  your's,  and  1  nunesrlf 
by  mine;  so  let  us  have  no  more  Wins— 
but  let  us  go  to  our  business.*' ' 

We  have  no  room  for  further  extract  or  re- 
mark, but  shall  return,  next  week,  to  these 
very  sprightly  volumes ;  for,  wk 
they  have,  r 


m  in  Madeira  , 
Santo. 


(Concluded  from  p.  323  ) 
Is  our  last  notice  of  this  work,  we  extract"! 
some  interesting  notices  connected  with  Ma- 
deira and  Porto  Santo  ;  we  now  proceed  to 
the  second  part  of  the  volume — the  narrative 
of  Mrs.  Bowdich,  which  relates  to  the  vt»t  of 
her  husband  and  herself  to  the  toast  of  Aftka. 
As  Mr.  Bowdich  left.rery  few  Wte,  and 
those  so  obscurely  written  as  to  be  of  Mtl* 
use,  and  Mrs.  Bowdich  could  not  itrticrpat* 
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ii«  would  be  deprived  of  her  husband,  we 
are  surprised  that  *lte  has  been  able  to  collect 
so  much  information  connected  with  their 
travels  From  Madeira  they  proceeded  to 
Bona  Vista,  one  of  the  Cape  de  Verde 
Islands,  where  they  dined  with  the  governor, 
Senbor  Manoel,  of  whose  manage  Mrs.  Bow- 
dich  gives  a  whimsical  description.  She 
ays— 

'  Our  entrance  was  rudely  obstructed  by  a 
sentinel,  with  a  ragged  jacket 
cutlass,  and  without  either  shoes 
re  then  passed  through  a 
range  of  kitchens  and  hovels,  inhabited  by 
flares  ;  and  the  steams  from  the  former  con- 
veyed so  strong  a  sensation  of  dirt,  that  it 
required  a  tolerable  appetite  to  encounter 
the  food  which  awaited  us.  Our  progress 
was  impeded  by  throngs  of  black,  mulatto, 
and  Portuguese  children,  of  alt  sizes.  We 
ascended  a  flight  of  dirty  stairs,  and.  on  en- 
tering the  room,  were  presented  to  the  gover- 
nor's family.  His  wife,  who  is  at  the  same 
time  his  niece,  is  fair,  and  possesses  more 
i  of  face  than  figure,  for,  added  to  the 
diniinntive  size  of  her  countrywomen, 
sHe  had  so  completely  adapted  her  style  of 
dress  to  the  climate,  that  she  needed  a  few 
elastic  bandages,  to  put  all  in  order  again. 
Her  sisters  were  both  interesting,  arid  all 
three  evidently  superior  to  the  rest,  whom,  in 
d  ference  to  my  sex,  1  cannot  be  uncharitable 
enough  to  describe,  save  one,  who  was  re- 
markable for  being  at  that  time  a  bride.  It  is 
trick  of  young  men,  cadets  for  in- 
to marry  some  old  despairing  relation 
l's,  that  they  may  claim  a 
seat  at  his  table,  a  room  in  his  house,  and 
save,  themselves  the  expense  of  living.  The 
present  instance  proved  > v-  unnecessary 
were  personal  charms,  manners,  accomplish- 
ments, or  fortune;  for  the  bride,  who  had 
been  a  widow,  was  on  the  wrong  side  of 
forty,  her  countenance  presenting  a  fine  con- 
trast of  red  pimples  on  a  yellow  ground,  and 
her  large  limbs  and  sullen  looks  seemed  to 
promise,  that,  when  the  first  transports  (which 
to  my  astonishment  were  not  reserved  for 
tit,  i-tiu,)  were  passed,  she  would  become 
of  her  husband,  a  boy  of 
eighteen,  and  not  spoil  him  for  want  of  ma- 
nual discipline;  such  chastisements  being  by 
no  means  rare  on  either  side,  in  the  annals  of 
Portuguese  conjugal  happiness.  This  pair 
sat  close  together,  almost  on  the  same  chair, 
ate  off  the  same  plate,  and  drank  out  of  the 
ass,  the  lady  acting  as  a  jackal,  in 
everything  she  could  catch  for  her 


Bona  Vista  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bowdich 
for  the  River  Gambia.  Mrs.  B.  ap- 
pears to  have  entertained  a  mean  opinion  of 
the  intellectual  talents  of  the  negro  race;  one 
or  two  instances,  however,  rendered  her  less 
sceptical  :— 

'A  girl  was  taken,  at  the  age  of  five  years, 
from  Congo  to  Curacao,  in  a  slave  vessel, 
and  was  publicly  sold  there.  She  fortunately 
tdl  into  the  hands  of  good  people,  whcstaught 
her  to  be  useful  in  household  duties,  and  at 
[with  them  to  Hol- 
r  in  the  Dutch 


master  and  mistress,  she  was  by  them  placed 
under  the  protection  of  the  Dutch  govern- 
ment, to  prevent  her  from  being  carried  hack 
to  Curasao  to  be  resold.  She  could  then 
read,  wr:te,  and  sew,  and,  living  afterwards 
as  servant  ixi  a  Flemish  family,  she  learned  to 
speak  their  language  also.  She  was  next  the 
domestic  of  an  Englishman,  who  took  her  to 
Germany,  where,  from  her  knowledge  of 
Flemish,  she  quickly  acquired  the  language 
of  the  country,  and  subsequently  English  and 
French,  both  of  which  she  reads  and  writes 
grammatically ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  say,  this 
Englishman  attended  more  to  her  intellect 
than  her  morals,  and  she  had  a  child  by  him. 
When  I  last  saw  her,  she  was  keeping  her 
master's  bouse,  giving  an  arithmetical  ac- 
count of  all  expenses,  making  the  linen  re- 
quired by  the  family,  corresponding  with  her 
master  (when  absent)  both  in  French  and 
English,  and,  from  having  associated  with 
her  countrymen  till  the  age  of  fourteen,  re- 
tained enough  of  her  native  tongue  to  answer 
any  question  put  to  her.  I  was  very  much 
interested  for  this  poor  creature,  for  she  did 
not  revolt  my  feelings  oy  the  usual  conceit  of 
her  race ;  on  the  contrary,  she  was  unassum- 
ing, and  exceedingly  grateful  for  the  notice  I 
took  of  her  and  her  httle  forlorn  boy,  for  whose 
welfare  she  would  be  willing  to  sacrifice 
every  hope  and  enjoyment,  and  over  whose 
education  and  morals  she  watches  with  the 
most  earnest  solicitude.  I  was  very  anxious 
she  should  liave  been  attached  to  one  of  the 
schools  in  Africa,  but  she  was  too  valuable 
for  her  master  to  part  with,  and  she  is  now 
losing  the  best  years  of  her  life,  in  a  situation 
unworthy  of  her  abilities  or  good  intentions.' 

Scarcely  bad  the  affectionate  pair,  Mr  and 
Mrs  Howdich,  reached  Bnthurst  settlement, 
when  the  former  was  taken  ill,  and  *  closed  a 
life  of  virtue  and  honourable  activity  on  the 
10th  of  J  miliary,  1824.'  Bathurst,  which 
was  founded  in  18  6,  is  considered  by  our 
fair  author  as  the  least  healthy  of  all  our 
African  settlements.  The  negroes  here  are 
much  more  rude  in  their  manners,  and  more 
insulting  than  even  the  Fantces.    Of  the 

""of  eating  is  like  that  of 


other  blacks,  clawing  out  of  the  same  cala- 
bash with  their  fuiifers.  Most  of  them  pro- 
fess Mahoinetantsm,  and  speak  Arabic,  using 
the  ancient  form  of  salutation,  *'  Peace  to 
thee,"  now  bammed  among  the  eastern 
Arabs.  They  are  tall,  slight,  but  well  made, 
and,  though  not  so  ugly  as  the  Fan  tees,  are  by 
no  means  a  handsome  race,  when  compared 
to  the  Joloffs.  The  natives  of  both  countries 
wear  very  large  cloths,  or  pagnes.  Tiie  su- 
perior classes  of  Mandiugoes,  and  the  tra- 
velling Moors  of  the  interior,  frequently  as- 
sume a  turban,  and  this,  added  to  their  full 
and  graceful  pannes,  their  red  sandals,  their 
elegantly  -  shaped  cimiters,  and  their  light 
bows  and  arrows,  gives  them  a  very  pictu- 
resque appeanu.ee.  The  older  alcades  wear 
a  large  pointed  grass  hat,  looking  like  a  por- 
tion from  the  thatched  roof  of  their  huts, 
while  the  younger  chiefs  have  a  white  cap, 
beautifully  embroidered  with  coloured  cot- 
tons, in  diamonds,  stars,  and  other  devices. 
The  higher  class  of  women  generally  wear  a 


short  shift,  and  two 

their  gold  ornaments  are  numerous  and 
massy,  their  ear-rings  especially,  which  are 
often  of  such  a  weight,  as  to  require  a  string 
passing  over  the  head  to  support  them,  as 
they  would  otherwise  tear  the  ears.  Natives 
of  all  shades,  and  both  countries,  assume 
very  dark  blue  for  mourning,  and  lay  aside 
their  ornaments.' 

'  Their  mirth  is  usually  evinced  by  noise, 
called  music,  and  is  composed  of 
drums ;  but  they  are  by  no  l 
rous  in  their  calm. 

sort  of  guitar,  made  of  a  calabash,  "which  I 
did  not  see ;  but  their  other  instrument,  the 
balafon,  or  balafew,  is  not  unpleasiog  when 
well  played.  It  consists  of  two  square  framei, 
with  uprights  at  each  conn  r,  supporting 
the  upper  frame,  and  tied  together  with  lea- 
thern thongs;  on  die  top  are  fastened  twenty 
flat  bars  of  hard  wood,  decreasing  in  size, 
and  under  these  are  placed  small  calabashes, 
with  an  orifice  in  each ;  they  ate  to  fastened 
to  the  bars,  that  the  orifice  is  immedi- 
ately underneath,  and  the  vibration  of  the  bar, 
when  struck,  fills  the  calabash,  and  causes 
the  sound.  The  instrument  is  played  with 
two  slicks,  having  heads,  twisted  round  with 
cow's  intestines.  The  people  do  rot  seem 
to  have  any  notion  of  harnionv,  all  t'  eir  airs 
being  in  the  same  key,  and  ordy  varying 
with  the  formation  of  the  instrument .  The 
first  I  heard  was  evidently  tuned  to  A  major, 
but  my  own  approaches  to  C  minor,  etidentiy 
the  effect  of  cbancc.  1  was  told,  that  the 
Mandingoes  have  several  national  songs,  but 
I  bad  no  opportunity  of  hearing  any,  except 
the  canoe  song,  which  is  very  pleasing:  a 
few  sing  the  air,  after  which  the  whole  party 
■join  in  the  chorus :  they  are  bevd  when  »Urt- 
ing  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  loag 
before  they  can  be  distinguished  by  the  eye, 
and  as  they  gradually  approach,  the  effect  is 
very  harmonious.  The  Mandiugo  dance,  1 
am  told,  is  not  ungracefn!  ;  but  that  of 
the  Joloffs  is  beyond  every  thing  disgusting. 
Those  who  have  seen  the  peasantry  and 
lower  classes  of  Portugal  dance  may  form 
some  notion  of  it,  although  the  disgusting 
attitudes  are  carried  to  a  greater  ex:ess ;  to 
those  who  have  never  seen  anything  of  the 
kind,  I  cannot  attempt  description,  but  must 
leave  them  to  imagine  contortion  of  body, 
carried  to  the  most  indecent  length.' 

If  fiathurst  is  the  least  healthy, Hakkow, or 
Cape  St.  Mary's,  the  extremes!  southern 
point  of  the  main  land  at  the  river's  mouth, 
is  the  most  salubrious.  Of  this  part  of 
Africa  we  are  told,  that — 

'  Every  town  has  its  alcade  or  governor, 
always  subject  to  the  reigning  king,  who  at 
all  interviews  demands  a  present  in  behalf  of 
his  sovereign,  and  another  for  himself.  The 
old  alcade  at  Bakkow  was  one  of  the  most 
rapacious  of  his  tribe,  and,  although  he  had 
already  received  a  handsome  present,  for 
granting  permission  to  build  a  cooking  house, 
and  form  a  garden  close  to  the  government - 
house,  he  attended  at  the  measurement  of  the 
land  to  secure  another;  and  on  its  being 
laid  out,  and  marked  for  railing-in  the  next 
morning,  he  reappeated  to  dispute  every 
inch,  us  the  hope  of  further  estortion.  The 
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deposed  Prince  of  Barra  paid  us  a  visit,  j  year  in  the  well,  being  supported  in  it  by 
who  was  a  fine  powerful  man  in  appearance, '  God.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  a  man  came 
but  extremely  forward  in  deportment,  and ,  with  camels  and  oxen  to  drink,  and,  (teeing 
surrounded  by  the  filthiest  black  children  1 1  Joseph  (who  still  preserved  "his  old  little 
ever  saw.  It  i*  the  custom  of  the  country,  garment")  a  very  fine  young  man,  he  made  a 
when  a  king  dies,  to  change  the  capital,  or  slave  of  him,  and  sold  him  to  Pharaoh  for 
rather,  every  town  in  the  kingdom  become*  camels  and  pum. 

.urn,  and  its  chief  sovereign,  and  '  Joseph  soon  rose  to  the  charge  of  evcry- 
is  always  taken  of  that  next  in  thing  in  the  house,  but  Pharaoh  put  him  into 
The  above  prince,  thinking  he  \  prison  for  caprice,  and  from  the  apprehension 
powerful  tl.an  the  lawful  svicces-  i  that  he  was  sjx>iled  by  indulgence,  though 
■or,  tried  to  secure  the  throne  out  of  his  turn, '.  Joseph  had  not  doDe  any  wrong.  He  was 
but,  being  defeated,  was  obliged  to  throw  ]  kept  there  ona  year,  with  two  Then  slaves, 
himself  upon  the  kindness  of  the  alcade  at  I  A  person  named  "Wahd  came  to  look  at  them, 
intkkow,  both  for  safety  and  maintenance.'  I  One  of  his  fellow-prisoners  said,  "  Joseph 
From  the  Zoological  notices  which  Mrs.  *  dreamed  last  night  that  a  famine  will  conic, 
B,  gives,  and  they  are  more  numerous  than  I  and,  ifthe  king  Joes  not  take  car-',  it  will  de- 
we  should  have  expected  to  find  them,  we  j  stroy  all,  and  tne  king  will  have  a  dangerous 
quote  the  following  account  of  a  singular  j  sickness.  1  pray  you  go  tell  the  king  to  take 
auimal : —  one  bullock,  to  kill  him,  and  to  cook  him  for 

'  This  animal  was  about  the  sire  of  a  small !  the  poor,  then  /Jod  will  help  him  in  his 
cat.  and  of  a  dark  gray  colour.  His  fur  was  sickness."  Wahd  told  the  king.  Joseph's 
very  fine,  soft,  and  long;  his  snout,  which  j  fellow-prisoners  were  sent  for  and  questioned, 
was  red,  was  like  that  of  a  pig ;  his  ears  '  and  they  confirmed  tire  story.    Joseph  was 


black,  and  resembled  those  of  a  monkey ;  his 
teeth  referred  biro  to  the  fctmily  of  Carnivore, 
and  his  feet,  and  method  of  walking,  to  the 
group  Plantigrada.  He  took  up  everything 
which  he  ate  with  his  fore  paws,  and  he  did 
not  lap  when  drinking.  He  was  remarkably 
docile  and  affectionate,  and  suffered  my 
children  to  pull  him  about  without  offering 
to  bite  tbern;  he  leuped  from  great  heights, 
without  fear ;  be  caught  rats  tike  a  dog,  and 
he  followed  those  he  knew  everywhere  He 
constantly  accompanied  us  to  dinner  at  the 
officer's  quarters,  and  when  I  desisted  going, 
in  consequence  of  Air.  Bowdich's  illness,  lie 
went  by  himself,  regularly  coming  back  in 
the  evening  to  sleep.  He  loved  warmth, 
and  was  very  impatient  of  confinement,  bit- 
ing the  strong  wires  of  the  cage,  into  which 
we  first  put  him,  so  close  together  that  he 
could  slip  through  the  aperture.   lie  had  no 

St  smell,  but  was  very  partial  to 
in  everything  wet  and  dirty.  He 

The  third  part  of  Mrs.  Bowdich's  labours 
consists  of  translations  from  the  Arabic  of 
the  most  interesting  traditions  of  the  country; 
these,  we  are  told  by  Mrs.  B.,  who  translated 
them  herself,  are  as  literal  as  the  difference 
of  the  two  languages  will  allow.  These  tra- 
ditions, which  are  principally  on  religion,  are 
confused  and  imperfect.  One  of  them  we 
shall  quote ;  it  is  the  History  of  Joseph  and 
his  Brethren,  which,  it  will  be  seen,  differs ! 
much  from  the  Hebrew  version : — 

*  Joseph  had  twenty-nine  brothers,  and  he 
dreamed  that  he  represented  the  stars  ;  and 
when  he  told  this  to  his  father  and  mother, 
they  replied,  "  Say  this  no  more,  for  fear  of 
brothers,"  but  the  liy-slandcrs  repeated 


(hen  unfettered,  and  the  king  said  to  him, 
"  Yon  are  a  stranger,  you  roust  keep  my 
keys,  all  my  other  se mints  being  bom  here. 
The  king  then  said  to  the  others,  ««  All  obey 
this  man,  and  you  will  please  me."  Every 
day  Joseph  gave  out  one  cup  of  corn,  and 
every  dav  put  a  similar  one  into  the  store,  in 
anticipation  of  the  famine  about  which  he  had 
dreamed,  and  he  did  this  for  three  months. 
Pharaoh  had  three  hundred  wives.  One 
wife  "  took  a  liking  to  Joseph,  but  he  refus- 
ed her  embraces ;  the  king  heard  the  noise 
and  came,  and  Joseph  refused  to  explain, 
saying,  "  God  has  seen  and  knows,  and  he  is 
enough  for  me."  Pharaoh  had  sent  him 
away  four  days,  when  a  councillor  of  the 
kltigS  suggested,  that  he  should  ascertain  if 
the  fragment  of  linen,  left  in  die  woman's 
hand,  belonged  to  the  fore  or  the  hinder  part 
of  Joseph's  shirt:  if  the  former,  it  was  Jo- 
seph's attempt;  if  the  latter,  it  was  tom  by 
the  woman  when  holding  him  unwillingly. 
In  this  manner  Joseph  was  acquitted,  the 
keys  were  returned  to  him,  and  he  again 
laid  up  the  corn.  The  famine  arrived,  and 
at  the  end  of  seven  years  there  was  no  corn 
left,  but  what  was  in  the  store.    He  was  ap- 


tte  was  ap- 
plied to  for  food,  and  there  was  a  plentiful 
supplv. 

4  The  famine  lasted  seven  years  more,  and 
then  the  king  died.  The  people  wanted  to 
make  Joseph  king.  He  was  sent  for,  and 
advised  of  it  by  the  council,  bat  he  said, 
"  I  know  nothing  of  such  affairs,  1  am  only 
a  slave ;  but,  before  you  make  me  king,  all 
people  must  pay  what  they  owed  to  the  last 
king  for  provisions,  that  I  may  give  it  for  the 
support  of  his  children,  and  you  must  make 
all  the  people  swear,  that  they  have  wished 


vour  br< 

it;  and  his  brothers  asked' him.  "Are  you  to '  and  ordered  you  to  make  roe  king."  He 
he  our  master  ?"  and  Joseph  replied,  "  What  then  gave  the  people  all  the  corn  that  was 
God  sends  I  take,  I  Hit  as  vet  I  kno 


put  his  "  own  little  clolhea,"  and  a  cup,  into 
a  sack  of  corn,  and  sent  the  whole  to  tha 
old  blind  man  and  woman  for  chanty.  The 
old  people  took  out  the  cup  and  clothes, 
kissed,  and  smelt  them,  and  the  scent  of  the 
garments  cured  their  blindness ;  but  they  still 
feigned  it,  as  they  were  afraid  of  their  sons. 
The  old  people  sent  their  sons  again  to  Kuig 
Joseph,  to  thank  him  for  the  corn,  and  to 
present  him  with  a  basket  for  a  curiosity,  it 
having  been  made  by  a  blind  man.  In  the 
side  the  old  man  secreted  a  letter,  iu  which 
he  reminded  Joseph,  that  his  youngest  sister, 
an  infant  when  he  left  borne,  was  now  a 
woman.  When  Joseph  received  this,  he. 
loaded  the  camels  and  gave  his  brother*  much 
more  corn,  and  sent  a  message  to  the  bhud 
people,  desiring  them  to  send  their  youngest 
child.  They  did  so,  saying  to  her  secretly, 
"  that  king  is  your  brother,  but  sp>  ak  not 
of  it  on  the  road,  for  fear  Uie  others  should 
kill  you."  When  they  arrived,  Joseph  feasted 
his  brethren  handsomely  in  his  bed-mom, 
and  sent  the  girl  to  feed  with  the  servants. 
The  brothers  reviled  Joseph  for  this,  and  fur 
frustrating  their  sister"*  expectations  as  a 
female  (meaning  that  be  ought  to  ha« 
u  ken  heT  for  a  wife),  and  they  got  up  aud 
took  her  away  with  them ;  but  Joseph  secretly 

Ctwo  large  pjeces  of  silver  into  the  girl  s 
ket,  and  then,  pretending  to  have  disco- 
vered a  robbery,  sent  after  her,  found  tin 
silver  in  her  basket,  and  detained  her,  telling 
the  brothers  to  go  and  fetch  the  old  man  and 
woman.  He  then  gave  his  sister  fine  clothes 
and  rings,  and  had  her  bsithed. 

'  The  brothers  went  back  to  the  old  people, 
and  said,  "  Your  daughter  is  in  prison,  you 
must  come."  When  they  reached  Mist, 
Joseph  pretended  to  put  them  in  prison  also. 
He  then  invited  bis  brothers  to  a  feast,  and 
had  his  parents  and  aister  splendidly  dressed, 
and  brought  in  as  spectators.  L'pon  this  the 
brothers  recognised  father,  mother,  sister,  and 
Joseph,  and  ran  awav  in  consternation  and 
shame  to  the  bush.  Joseph  sought  them  for 
three  years,  to  beg  them  to  come  back,  and 
to  assure  them  of  his  forgiveness.  The  mes- 
senger then  returned  and  said,  "  I  have  found 
these  people,  but  they  have  no  longer  any 
clothes,  except  those  made  of  grass,  and  they 
have  become  wild,  and  will  not  return. 

This  interesting  volume  is  enriched  with 
clever  engravings,  most  of  which  are  coloured, 
independent  of  fifty-seven  figures  of  subjects, 
of  natural  history ;  they  are  all,  we  believe, 
from  drawings  ny  Mrs.  Bowdich,  woo  ap- 
pears to  have  possessed  every  requisite  «>' '  • 
traveller.  There  are  also  other  embellish- 
ments, spme  of  which  are  lidiographed  by 
this  lady,  who  has  strong  claims  on  puhhc, 
patronage,  as  well  for  her  talents  as  her 
misfortunes. 


i  yet  I  know  not " 
The  brothers  then  seized  him,  put  him  into  a 
bucket,  and  let  him  down  into  a  well  thirty 
feet  deep,  on  pretence  of  his  being  better  able 
to  set  water  than  they,  who  were  bigger. 
<  lod  told  him  not  to  cry,  for  that  would  do 


him  no  good. 
Nil  they 


left,  and  they  liked  him  very  much. 

'  Soon  there  came  another  famine  (else- 
where), and  nineteen  of  his  brothers  came  to 
Misr  (or  Cairo),  to  try  and  get  something  to 
eat.  Joseph  then  asked  them  where  they 
lived,  and  they  told  him  in  Hinda,  and  he 


The  father  and  mother  cried  knew  them,  though  th<7  did  not  recognise 
Joseph  remained  one  him;  he, however,  relieved  them, and  sccietly 
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one  hand,  and  to  simple  verse 
the  other,  that  this  little  volume 
one  like  a  spring  of  water  in  the  thirty  ]n 
B*po*ry  tf  Byroh  wt*  grand,**  *~ 


s  have,  for  some  time  paw,  been  » 
n  to  coarseness  and  ribaldry  on  n* 
making  upon 
comes  upon 
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,  but  it  belonged  to  that  class 
iioery  person*  cannot  grapple 
aright,  utd  with  which,  by  grappling  wrons, 
they  bring  disgrace  upon  themselves  and  the 
pursuit.  The  small  verse-makers,  upon  the 
otiier  band,  have  become  innocent  to  peifect 
babyism  ;  and  so  we  say  again,  that  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  poem  at  once  so  sweet  aod  so 
pure  as  Zone  is  realty  a  treat. 

We  hare  read  more  powerful  poetry  cer- 
tau  Ijr,  and  we  have  read  what  was  meant  to 
be  us  tender;  but  there  is  a  charm  in  this 
on*  which  we  cannot  rewsl,  though  we  are 


it  consists.  There  is  little  or  no 
are  hardly  any  distressing  situations;  tliere  is, 
in  short,  none  of  that  straw  which  is  usually 
demanded  by  those  who  make  the  bricks  of 
ioog  ;  but  there  is  a  ireat  deal  of  the  obser- 
vation of  nature,  and  not  a  blue  of  the  ana- 
U-in  y  of  the  heart. 

Whoever  the  author  may  be,  we  do  not 
in.ed  to  be  told  tliat  he  l»  possessed  of  great 
puxity  and  delicacy  of  foelinz,  and  that  he 
has  not  begun  to  write  till 
k  og  and  ck>» 

d*e  grand  inspirer*  as  well  as  example,  of 
The  allusion  to  the  tomb  of 
,  is  very 


•The  mode  of  life  pursued  in  Bombay  is, 
I  believe,  the  same  as  prevails  in  other  parts 
of  the  East.    People  usually  get  up  at  six  in 
the  morning,  or  even  earlier,  and  take  exer- 
|  cue  of  some  kind,  or  perhaps  transact  busi- 
■  ii  ess  before  break  fust.  The  forenoon  is  spent 
,  in  visiting  or  in  professional  duties,  and  at 
j  one  o'clock  a  meal  called  tiffin  is  put  upon 
I  the  table.    Tiflin  corresponds  with  die  Eng- 
lish luncheon,  but  is  infinitely  more  alain- 
dant  and  substantial,  consist! 
of  soup,  beef-steaks,  fricassees, 
fee.  aod  a  liberal  idlowance  of  beer 
The  partakers  of  this  unnatural  repast  are  in 
die  habit  of  indulging  in  a  siesta  after  it,  or, 
in  other  words,  of  going  to  sleep  for  two 
hours,  which  is  a  rational  enough  plan,  the 
giddiness  occasioned  by  tlie  malt  liquor  they 
nave  drank  often  rendering  them  unfit  for 
any  thing  else.    On  awakening  from  their 
afternoon's  slumber,  people  prepare  for  an 
evening-drive  upon  the  esplanade  ;  from 
which,  after  viewing  the  same  circle  of  faces, 
die  same  carriages,  and  the 


write  till  after  having  paid  that  they  have  daily  seen  for  many  montlis 
teolion  u>  those  who  form  past,  tliry  return  soon  after  sunset,  and  dress 
rs  as  well  as  examples  of  for  dinner.   This  meal  is  served  up  about 


'  i  dir  nsn  of  Arqua,  and  tbe  billow *d  tomb 
Where  sleeps  the  lyre,  wtiutc  undulating 
at*ing 

9trram'd  notes  of  lady-love  among  the  bloom 
Of  miuir-brcatking  rliw'rs,  ia  early  spring: 
Iku  dew,  love's  tears— tbe  fragrance  which 
Vtrj  fling 
On  earth  and  air,  the  odour  of  tbe  sigh 
Of  Mr  to  lor 'd— tbe  hue,  bright  as  tbe  wing 
Of  In*,  warn  the  love-amilr  of  tier  eye, 
That  bearn'd  upon  the  cboris  with  softest 
witr  bery .' 

There  is  great  warmth,  and  yet  the  most 
perfect  delicacy,  in  the  following 
•  Th»  <tah«u>  mimosa,  too,  has 


XT. 


seven,  and  is  Utile  more  than  a  pastime  and 
a  matter  of  ceremony  ;  for,  in  general,  most 
of  the  dishes  are  sent  from  die  table  nearly 
f  untouched,  the  heat,  the  tropical  langour. 
\  and  tbe  meridian  tiffin,  all  combining  to 
drive  away  appetite.  Coffee  and  tea  suc- 
ceed the  dinner  in  the  course  of  die  evening, 
and  the  party  in  general  separates  long  be- 
fore midnight.'  »*  { 
1  People  do  not  usually  remain  long  nt  ue- 
Me  after  dinner  has  been  removed,  and  yery 
little  wine  is  drank,  which  appears  surpris- 
for  one  would  suppose  tliat  dm  dun, 
of  life  in  India,  the  want  of  even- 
ing amusements,  and  the  enervating  influ- 
ence of  the  climate,  would  powetfully  tempt 
men  to  seek  relief  in  the  botde.  After  all,  a 
large  dinner-party  in  the  East  generally 
proves  a  heavy  and  fatiguing  affair.  It  con- 
sists of  an  abundant  repast,  of  which  no  one 
cares  to  partake, — of  obsequious  attendance, 
which  is  equally  useless  and 


SfiS 


"rs, 

on  dowuy  wings, 
is  tbe  sultry  hours, 
its  closing  bosom  madly  spnngs, 
fond  insect  dies  .0  folded  m 
iogs.' 

Bat  we  have  no  room  for  further  quota- 
tion, and  so  must  take  our  leave  of  Zone. 
The  notes  are  excellent,  the  other  poems  very 
pretty,  and  Zone  is  altogether,  like  her  after 


Travelling  Rc- 
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The  second  volume  of  Mr.  Uowison  s  really 
f  lever  »ork  contains  four  distinct  articles. 
The  first  is  a  good  description  of  Life  in 
Indra,  although,  as  we  have  stated,  he  is  not 
v*y  partial  to  the  country.  Of  Bombay, 
and  its  society,  he  gives  an  unfavourable 

and 


vour  to 

to  be  disposed  to  feel 
Tea  and  coffee  sometimes  give  a  degree  of 
excitement  to  die  spirits  of  die  party  ;  which, 
however,  is  soon  followed  by  proportional 
depression;  and  before  the  arrival  of  that 
liour  at  which,  in  Europe,  conversation  is 
brightest,  ami  people's  energies  are  most  ac- 
tive, every  one  is  either  half  ash 
ous  of  being  wholly  »?.' 

Speaking  of  the  Eui 
dia,  Mr.  Uowison  says:— 

•In  India,  very  litde  social  intercourse 


of  In- 


fer it.  The  object  which  most  of  the  fe- 
males who  come  to  the  country  have  in  view, 
is  that  of  marrying  well,  and  of  securing  a 
good  establishment.  These,  as  they  soon 
perceive,  the)'  cannot  obtain  by  connecting 
themselves  with  persons  who  are  young  in 
the  service,  and  consequently  thee  neither 
entourage  the  attentions  of  such  nor  feel  any 


A  subaltern  is 
to  a 


pleasure  in  their 
an  object  of  total  indi 
unless  he  has  a  large 
seldom  is  the  case.  However,  should  he 
happen  to  feel  and  betray  any  partiality  for 
an  individual  of  the  kind,  her  friend's  or 
guardians  will  take  care  to  prevent  bwT  from 
,  carrying  the  degrading  propensity  to  any 
i  length,  and  to  promote  the  advances  and 
throw  her  in  the  way  of  men  of  suitable  rank 
and  fortune  Those  little  gallantries  and  ro- 
mantic partialnies.  that  are  so  common 
among  young  people  in  Britain,  are  totally 
unknown  in  India.  No  man,  who  has  less 
than  forty -pounds  a  month,  is  thought  en- 
tilled  to  offer  particular  attentions  to  an  un- 
married female,  because  be  is  not  what  is 
termed  "an  eligible,"  or,  in  other  words, 
because  he  would  not  form  an  advantageous 
match.  All  this  tends  to  make  European 
female  society  utdifferent,  or  even  disagree- 
able, to  youug  men  in  the  East.  They  will 
not  submit  to  be  neglected  aod  looked 
upon  by  women,'  who  perhaps  are 
feriors  in  birth,  education,  and  mam 
take  Uieir  revenge  by  talking  and  Utinking 
leir  female  acquaintances,  bow- 


s' 


•lighlinglyoftheii 
ever  little  they  may  merit  i 

'  I'oreign  Adventure,'  the  second  article  in 
this  volume,  is  an  ingenious  and  well-writ- 
tau  essay  on  the  various  classes  of  travellers. 
Mr.  Uowison,  who  is  somewhat  narrow  in 
his  views,  diiuks  foreign  travelling  injurious, 
since  it  increases  tbe  number  of  wants,  and 
gives  a  distaste  for  home :  this  is  not  the  case, 
however,  with  tbe  author  himself,  nor  with, 
many  others,  who  enjoy  their  native  coun- 
try with  a  better  test,  when  its  comforts  are 
contrasted  with  the  inconveniences  to  which 

of  Seroor'  is  a  local 
stription  of  a  place  in  India,  which,  ten 
years  ago,  contained  nine  thousand  troops, 
and  thirty  thousand  inhabitants,  hut  now  has . 
only  a  hundred  of  the  former,  aud  tbe  twelfth 
part  of  die  latter.   This  is  accompanied  by 
reflections  on  the  '  mutability  of  human  af- 
fairs '     The  following  is  our  author's  de- 
scription of  the  burying-ground,  which  forms, 
the  chief  ontkt  of  almost  every  cantonment' 
in  India: — 

'  The  burying-ground  of  Seroor,  however, 
is  small,  and  does  not  contain  so  many 
graves  as  might  be  expected.  Though  rather 
pleasingly  situated,  it  wants  the  hallowing 
influence  of  a  church  in  the  midst  of  it,  and 
the  solemn  shade  of  lofty  trees,  such  as  sur- 
round most  receptacles  for  the  dead  in  Bri- 
tain, and  throw  a  melancholy  sombreness 
over  them,  that  accords  well  with  the  pur- 
poses  to  which  they  are  applied.  An  un- 
sheltered burying-ground  in  India,  bleach- 
ing beneath  the  glare  of  a  fervid  sun,  and 
exposed  to  the  invasions  of  wolves  and  jack-  , 
alls,  is  not  the  least  striking  part  of  an  Asi- 
atic landscape,  and  is  one  that  has  in  if 
somelhing  repulsive  to  British  feelings. 

'  The  only  remarkable  tomb  in  Seroor  is 
one  that  was  erected  to  die  memory  of  Co- 
lonel Wallace,  who  died  in  command  of  the 
cantonment,  and  so  much  beloved  by  the  na- 
tives, that  they  honoured  him  with  an  apo- 
theosis, and  now  daily  perform  religious  rites 
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at  his  cemetery,  where  an  officiating  priest 
attends,  and  sometimes  keeps  a  lamp  burn- 
ing during  a  great  part  of  the  night  His 
apparition,  it  h  said,  frcqueutlv  v*  lis ~t  round 
the  lines  at  midnight ;  and  the  Sepoy  sen- 
tries are  in  the  habit  of  presenting  arms  at 
the  tin*  they  expect  it  to  pass  before,  them. 
The  priest  declares  that  a  vote*  from  his 
tomb  has  more  than  once  uttered  prophe- 
cies and  revelations ;  and  die  native*  be- 
lieve this,  and  seldom  engage  in  anything 


attempt  to 
ed  Colonel  i 


important  without  making  an 
propitiate  the  shade  of  the  depa 
Wallace 

The '  Delinquent'  is  a  well-written  and  very 
interesting  tale  of  fiction,  which  shows  that 
Mr.  Howison  possesses  considerable  genius 
in  the  couatruction  of  a  story  as  well  as  in 

irirr  itlVC  tttitl  tlctc*  ri  |)t  ion     IsO  CJttff^t     Oil  Id 

do  justice  to  the  story,  which  we  leave  entire 
to  our  readers,  to  whom  we  strongly  recom- 
mend this  really  clever  work. 

CORONATION  OF  LOlhg.  XVI. 

As  the  coronation  of  Charles  X  of  France 
will  have  taken  place  before  another  number 
of  our  periodical  appears,  and  as  the  ceremo- 
nies are  intended  to  be  in  every  respect,  even 
to  the  liberating  of  a  thousand  or  twelve  hun- 
dred birds,  similiar  to  the  ancient  usages  of 
France,  we  insert  an  account  of  the  corona- 
tion of  Louts  XVI.  at  Rheims.  Napoleon, 
it  will  be  recollected,  wa«  crowned  at  Paris 
by  Pope  Pius  VII.  and  the  ceremony  dif- 
fered very  much  from  that  which,  from  the 
time  of  Clovis,  had  prevailed  at  the  corona- 
tion of  the  French  kings.  All  oar  readers 
with  the  fcMed  legend  of  a 


'The  dresses  worn  by  the  principal  dig- 
nitaries at  the  consecration  were,  on  account 
both  of  their  richness  and  their  ancient  form, 
among  the  most  interesting  objects  of  that 
solemnity.  The  lay  peers  were  clad  in  vests 
of  gold  stuff,  which  came  down  is  far  as  the 
mid  leg ;  they  had  girdles  of  gold,  silver,  and 
violet-coloured  silk  mixed,  and  over  the  long 
vest  a  ducal  mantle  of  violet  cloth,  lined  and 
edi;ed  with  ermine;  the  round  collar  was 
likewise  of  ermine;  and  every  one  wore  a 
crown  upon  a  cap  of  violet  satin,  and  the 
collar  of  the  order  of  the  Holy  Ghost  over  the 


is  given.  At  length,  the  chanter, 
a  third  time,  and  the  great 
 1   sthe 


on  Sunday  the  Hth  of  June,  as  early  „ 
n  the  rooming,  the  canons  in  their  copes 
Ml  in  the  choir,  and  placed  themselves  in 


sre  *J  oil  at  the  coronation  of  Clovis,  on 
Christmas  Day.  in  the  year  496.  Few,  if 
any,  we  suspect,  believe  one  word  of  this 
supernatural  event,  which  is  not  even  men- 
tioned by  contemporary  historians ;  and  yet 
the  French,  even  up  to  the  coronation  of 
Louis  XVI.,  a  period  of  thirteen  hundred 
years,  pretended  that  the  vial  and  a  portion 
of  the  oil  was  still  left.  At  the  revolution, 
this  vial  was  broken  to  pieces  upon  the  pave- 
ment of  the  abbey,  by  the  conventionary 
Buhl,  deputed  for  that  purpose;  the  shrine 
and  reliquaries,  broken  by  his  directions, 
were  sent  to  La  Monnaie :  vet  we  believe  a 
French  priest  pretends  he  has  some  of  the 
genuine  oil  used  for  the  anointing  of  King 
Clovis,  which,  wo  suppose,  will  be  used  on 
the  29th  instant,  unless  a  miracle  is  to 
be  worked  in  favour  of  Charles  X.  on  the 
The  coronation  of  Louis  XVI. 


took  place  on  the  1 1th  of  June,  1775,  in  the 
middle  of  the  choir  of  the  cathedral  at 
Rhcims  At  the  moment  the  crown  was 
placed  on  his  head,  he  said  « It  pinches  roe 
th  s  was  very  probabty  the  case,  yet  the  su- 
perstitious, whocalled  to  mind  that  Henry  II I 
on  a  similar  occason,  said,  '  It  pricks  me,' 
augured  ill  from  the  circumstance.  The  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  coronation  of  Louis 
XVI.  is  interesting,  because  all  the  usages  of 
the  ancient  monarchy  of  France  are  to  be 
found  in  it.  It  is  taken  from  the  Secret  Cor- 
respondence of  the  Court  of  Louis  XVI. 
printed  in -1791:— 


'  The  captain  of  the  hundred  Swiss  of  the 
king's  guard  was  dressed  in  silver  stuff,  with 

u»e;  a 
of  silver,  and, 
as  well  as  his  trunk  hose,  trimmed  with  lace, 
and  a  Mark  cap  surmounted  with  a  plume  of 
feathers.  The  grand  master,  and  the  master 
of  the  ceremonies,  were  dressed  in  silver  stuff 
doublets,  black  velvet  breeches,  intersected 
by  bands,  and  cloaks  of  black  velvet,  trim- 
med with  silver  lace,  with  caps  of  black  vel- 
vet surmounted  with  white  feathers. 

'  Kvery thing  being  arranged  for  giving 
suitable  pomp  and  splendour  to  the 
tion, 
six  III 
arrived  i 

the  upper  stalls.  They' were  soon  followed 
by  the  archbishop,  Duke  de  Itheitns,  the  car- 
dinals and  prelates  invited,  die  ministers,  the 
marshals  of  France,  the  counsellors  of  state, 
and  the  deputies  of  the  various  companies : 
every  one  took  the  place  appointed  for  him, 
without  any  confusion. 

1  About  half-past  six,  the  lay  peers  arrived 
from  the  archiepiscopal  palace.  Monsieur 
represented  the  Duke  of  Burgundy ;  M  the 
Count  d'Artois,  the  Duke  of  Normandy  ;  and 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  represented  the  Duke  of 
Aquitaine.  The  remainder  of  the  ancient 
peers  of  France,  the  Counts  of  Thoulouse, 
Flanders,  and  Champagne,  were  represented 
by  the  Duke  de  Chart  res,  the  Prince  de 
Conde,  and  the  Duke  de 
wore  counts'  coronets. 

4  The  ecclesiastical  peers  continued  hooded 
and  mitred  during  the  whole  ceremony. 

*At  seven,  the  bishop,  Ihike  de  Laon,  and 
the  bishop,  Count  de  Beauvais, 
to  fetch  the  king, 
their  pontifical  drei 
suspended  from  their  necks,  were  preceded 
by  ail  the  canons  of  the  church  of  llheims, 
among  whom  were  the  musicians.  Thechanter 
and  sub -chanter  walked  after  the  clergy  | 
aud  before  the  Marquis  de  Dreux,  grand 
master  of  the  ceremonies,  who  immediately 
preceded  the  bishops,  Duke  de  Laon,  and 
Count  de  Beauvais ;  they  passed  through  a 
covered  gallery,  and  came  to  the  king's  door, 
which,  according  to  custom  from  time  im- 
memorial, they  found  shut.  The  chanter 
strikes  upon  it  with  his  baton ;  and  the  great 
chamberlain,  without  opening,  says  to  nim, 
«  What  is  it  you  require?"  "  We  ask  for  the 
king,"  replies  the  principal  ecclesiastical  peer. 
—■"The  king  sleeps,''  returns  the  great  cham- 
berlain. Then  the  grand  chanter  begins  striking 
again;  the  bishop  asks  for  the  king,  and  the 


obstacle:  "  We  demand  Louis  XVI 
God  has  given  us  for  our  king ;"  imme- 
diately the  chamber-doors  open,  and  another 
scene  begins.  The  grand  master  of  the  cere- 
monies leads  the  bishops  to  his  majesty,  who 
is  stretched  upon  a  state  bed :  they  salute 
him  profoundly.  The  monarch  is  clothed 
in  a  long  crimson  waistcoat  trimmed  with 
gold  galloon,  and,  as  well  as  the  shirt,  open 
at  those  places  where  he  is  to  be  anointed. 
Above  the  waistcoat  he  has  a  long  robe  of 
silver  stuff,  and  upon  his  head  a  can  of  black 
velvet  ornamented  with  a  string  of  diamonds, 
a  plume,  and  a  white  double  aigrette.  TV 
ecclesiastical  peer  presents  the  holy  water  to 
the  king,  and  repeats  the  following  prayer:— 
"  Almighty  and  everlasting  God,  who  hast 
raised  thy  servant,  lamis,  to  the  regal  dignity, 
grant  him  throughout  his  reign  to  seek  the 
good  of  his  subject,  and  that  he  may  new 
wander  from  the  paths  of  truth  And  justice " 
This  prayer  ended,  the  two  bishops  take  ht» 
majesty,  the  one  by  the  right  arm,  and  th* 
other  by  the  left,  and,  raising  him  from  the 
bed,  conduct  him  in  pompous  process oi 
to  the  church,  through  the  covered  gallerr, 
chanting  appropriate  prayers. 

'  About  seven,  the  king,  having  retched 
the  church,  and  every  one  having  taken  his 
proper  place,  the  Holy  Ampulla  soon  arrived 
at  the  principal  door.  It  was  brought  from 
the  abbey  of  Saint  Item i  by  the  grand  prior, 
in  a  cover  of  cloth  of  gold,  and  mounted  upon 
a  white  hone  from  the  king's  stable,  covered 
with  a  hou&iitg  of  doth  of  silver,  richly  em- 
broidered, and  led  by  the  reins  by  two  grooms 
of  the  state  stable.  The  grand  prior  wot 
under  a  canopy  of  similar  materials,  earned 
by  four  barons,  called  knights  of  the  Holy 
Ampulla,  clad  in  white  satin,  with  a  mantle 
of  black  silk,  and  a  white  velvet  scarf,  trim- 
med w  ith  silver  fringe,  which  his  majesty  bad 
done  them  the  honour  to  bestow  upcu  them; 
they  wore  the  knight's  cross,  suspended  round 
the  neck  by  a  black  ribbon.  At  the  four 
corners  of  the  canopy,  the  peers  named  by 
the  king  as  hostages  of  the  Holy  Ampull* 

with 


the  Holy  Gospels,  and  solemnly sworeV^ 
tween  the  hands  of  the  prior,  in  presence  of 
the  officers  of  the  abbey  bailiwick,  dm  no 
injury  should  he  done  to  the  Holy  Ampulla, 
for  the  preservation  of  which  they  promised 
to  risk  their  lives,  if  necessary;  and  at  the 
same  time  d»ey  made  themselves  pledv«, 
responsible  sureties,  and  declared  that  they 
would  remain  hostages  nntil  the  return  of  the 
Holy  Ampulla.   According  totWfarmW- 


auired  to  be  permitted  to 
the  greater  safety  and 
aforesaid,  under  the  same 
which  was  granted  them.  All 
lies  are  so  superfluous  that  they  become qafe 
ridiculous.   The  Holy  Ampulla,  y**  «  * 
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article  in  the 
,  is  a  sort  of  small  bottle  filled,  as  it 
a  «a*d,  with  a  miraculous  balm,  which  never 
diminishes,  and  which  nerved  to  anoint  Clovis. 
It  it  pretended,  that  it  was  sent  from  heaven, 
and  brought  by  a  dove  to  St.  Remi,  who  died 
ahoct  tlie  year  53  J :  it  is  treasured  in  the 
wr  tomb  of  the  ancient  archbishop,  whose 
My  renain*  •  ntin  in  n  shrine  of  ttu  ahl>ey 
hanog  his  name  :  and  i*  inclosed  in  a  silver- 
ed reliquary,  enriched  with  diamonds  and 
gens  of  various  colour*. 
^'The  Archbishooof  Rheims  being  apprued, 

oi"  the  Holy  Ampulla,  went  immediately  to 
receive  it  at  the  gate  of  the  church:  upon 
placing  rl  in  his  hands,  the  grand  prior,  ac- 
"•*u-:c  to  tlip  form,  addressed  these  words  to 
him  :  "  To  you,  my  lord,  I  entrust  this  pre- 
o«is  treasure  sent  from  heaven  to  the  great 
Nl  Remi,  for  the  consecration  of  Clovis  and 
ike  km$*  his  successors  ;  but  1  request  you, 
according  to  ancient  custom,  to  bind  yourself 
to  restore  it  into  my  hands,  after  the  conse- 
cration of  our  kins,  Louis  XVI."  The  arch- 
^shop,  conformably  with  the  custom,  takes 
tlie  required  oath  in  these  terms  :  "  I  receive 
this  Holy  Ampulla  with  reverence,  and  pro- 
mise you,  upon  the  faith  of  a  prelate,  to  re- 
store it  into  your  hands  at  the  conclusion  of 
tte  ceremony  of  the  consecration."  flaring 
thin  said,  the  Cardinal  de  la  Roche  Aymon 
to*  the  marvellous  phial,  returned  to  the 
<*w.  and  deposited  it  upon  the  altar.  A 

inmates  aftt-rwards  he  approached  the 
kiuj.  to  whom  he  administered  the  oath 
°W  "'the  protection -oath,"  for  all  the 
*m*ej  m  subjection  to  the  crown  :  a  pro- 
mts jrkich  hU  majesty  made  silting  and 
wwl  "  I  promise,"  said  the  king,  "  to 
prevent  the  commission  of  rapine  and  injus- 

of  every  description  by  persons  of  all 
"ait  i  swear  to  apply  myself  sincerely, 
and  with  all  my  might,  to  the  extermination 
■  beretic*,  condemned  and  pointed  out  by 
church,  from  all  countries  sub  ect  to  my 
yrrmiaeut." 

'  After  this  oath,  two  ecclesiastical  peers 
ptjsent  the  king  to  the  assembly,  and  demand 
*>«htr  I^uis  XVI.  is  approved  of  for  the 

0  wiry  pf  kiag  of  France.     A  respectful 
the  books  which  describe  the 

J,  announced  the*  general  consent. 
'  Tin  Archbishop  of  Rheims  presented  the 
™ok  of  the  Gospels  to  the  king,  upon  which 
F*wog  his  hands,  his  urn  jest)-  took  the  oath 
to  rnajntain  and  preserve  the  orders  of  the 
'l-!y  Ghost  and  St.  Louis,  and  always  to 
**v  the  cross  of  the  latter  order  attached  to 

*  flame-coloured  silk  ribbon ;  to  enforce  the 
«lict  against  duels,  without  any  regard  to  the 
^tejtessfon*  of  any  princes  or  potentates  in 

•  vr>oj  or  the  guilty.  The  former  pat  of  this 
°**«  is  of  very  'little  importance,  and  the 
'wood  is  broken  every  day. 

'  When  the  king,  for  the  second  time,  re 
rived  the  sword  of  Charlemagne,  he  depo- 

1  ted  it  in  the  han  Is  of  the  Marechal  de  Cler- 
fl-iot  Tounerre,  officiating  as  constable,  who 
'*M  it  point  upstards  during  the  ceremonv 
"•  the  consecration  and  coronation,  as  well 

«val  banquet.    While  the 
and  rctiirntnii  the  sword 


the  orders  of  the  church  in  thy  , 


of  Charlemagne,  several  prayers  were  said.  | 
In  one  of  them,  God  was  entreated  that  the 
holy  monasteries  might  experience  the  king  s  * 
bounty ;  that  his  favours  might  be  spread  I 
among  the  great  of  the  kingdom ;  that  the 
dew  of  heaven,  and  the  fatness  of  earth,  | 
might  furnish  in  his  dominions  an  inexhaust- 
ible plenteousncss  of  com,  wine,  oil,  and  a  1 
kinds  of  fruit ;  so  that,  under  his  reign,  the 
people  might  enjoy  uninterrupted  health,  &c 
'  \Vhen  these  prayers  were  finished,  the 
officiating  prelate  opened  the  Holy  Ampulla, 
and  let  a  small  quantity  of  oil  drop  from  it, 
and  this  he  diluted  with  some  consecrated 
oil,  called  holy  cream.    The  king  prostrated 
himself  before  the  altar  upon  a  large  square 
of  violet-coloured  velvet,  embroidered  with  ' 
golden  fleurs-  de-lis,  the  old  archbishop  Duke  1 
of  ltheims  being  also  prostrated  on  his  right 
hand,  and  remained  in  that  lowly  posture 
until  the  conclusion  of  the  litanies  chanted  by 
four  bishop*  alternately  with  the  choir.  The 
following  versicle  occurs  in  those  litanies  : — 

'  I't  dtnu'iHum  ttpmttdkuM  ft  omnet  gnidn* 
trclrsut  in  tanrta'rrlutitmr  rtuurrivre  digncru. 
(That  it  may  please  thee  to  keep  the  i 
pontiff  and  all  ' 
holy  religion) 

'  At  the  end  of  the  litanies,  the  Archbi- 
shop  of  Rheims  placed  himself  in  his  chair, 
and  the  king,  kneetiug  down  before  him, 
was  anointed  upon  the  crown  of  the  head, 
the  breast,  between  the  two  shoulders,  ' 
upon  the  right  shoulder,  the  left,  upon 
the  ioint  of  the  right  arm,  and  upon  that  of 
the  left  arm ;  at  the  same  time  the  prelate 
prayers,  the  substance  of  < 
a:  "  May  he  humble  the 
proud ;  may  he  be  a  lesson  for  the  rich  ;  may 
he  be  charitable  towards  the  poor ;  and  may 
he  be  a  peacemaker  among  nations."  A 
little  farther  on,  these  words  occur  among 
the  prayers:  "  May  he  never  abandon  his 
rights  over  the  kingdoms  of  the  Saxons, 
Mercians,  people  of  tlie  north,  and  the 
Cimbri." 

'  An  anonymous  author  says,  that  by  the 
word  Cimbri  i*  meant  the  kingdom  of  fcng-  | 
land,  over  which  our  kings  expressly  reserve 
their  indisputable  rights,"  from  the"  time  of 
J-ouis  VII I.  upon  whom  it  was  conferred  by 
the  free  election  of  the  people  who  had  driven 
out  John  Sans  Terre. 

•  After  the  seven  anointings,  the  Archbishop 
of  Rheims,  assisted  by  the  Bishops  of  Laon 
and  Beauvais,  laced  up  with  gold  laces  the 
openings  of  the  king's  shirt  and  waistcoat,  and 
he,  rising,  was  invested  by  the  great  chamber- 
lain with  the  tunic,  dalmatic,  and  royal  man- 
tle, lined  and  edged  with  ermine  :  these  vest- 
menLs  are  of  violet  velvet,  embroidered  with 
gold  and  fleurs  de  lis,  and  represent  the 
dresses  of  sub-deacon,  deacon,  and  priest :  a 
symbol,  doubtless,  by  which  the  clergy  seek 
to  prove  their  union  with  the  royal  power. 
The  king  placed  himself  upon  his  knees  again 
before  the  officiating  archbishop,  who  made 
the  eighth  unction  upon  the  palm  of  the  right 
hand,  and  the  ninth  and  last  upon  that  of 
the  left ;  he  afterwards  placed  a  ring  u{>on 
the  fourth  finger  of  the  right  hand,  as  a  type 
<of  unlimited  power,  and  of  the  intimate  union 


his  people.  The 
royal  sceptre  from  off  the  altar,  and  put  it 
into  the  king's  right  hand,  and  afterwaids 
the  hand  of  justice,  which  he  put  into  the 
left  hand  The  sceptre  is  of  gold,  enamelled 
and  ornamented  with  oriental  pearls ;  it  may 
be  about  six  feet  in  height  L  pon  it  is  re- 
presented, in  relief,  Charlemagne,  with  the 
globe  in  his  hand,  seated  in  a  chair  of  state, 
ornamented  with  two  lions  and  two  eagles 
The  haud  of  justice  is  a  staff  of  massive  gold, 
only  one  foot  and  a  half  in  length,  adorned 
with  rubies  and  pearls,  and  terminated  by  a 
hand  formed  of  ivory,  or  rather  of  the  horn 
of  a  unicorn  ;  and  it  has,  at  regular  distances, 
three  circles  of  leaves  sparkling  with  pearls, 
garnets,  and  other  precious  stones. 

'  At  length,  however,  we  came  to  a  period 
when  the  clergy  cease  to  arrogate  to  them- 
selves the  right  of  conferring  his  supremacy, 
upon  the  king.  The  keeper  of  the  seals  of 
France,  officiating  as  chancellor,  ascended 
the  altar,  and;  placing  himself  by  the  side  of 
the  Gospels,  turning  his  face  towards  the 

voids  j  "  Monsieur,  reprr- 
of  Burgundy,  come  forward 
to  this  act,"  ice.  &c.  The  peers  having  ap- 
proached the  king,  the  Archbishop  of  Rheims 
took  from  the  altar  the  crown  of  Charle- 
magne, which  had  been  brought  from  St. 
Denis,  and  placed  it  upon  the  king's  head  ; 
immediately  the  ecclesiastical  and  lay  peers 
raised  their  hands  to  support  it  there — a  truly 
noble  and  expressive  allegory,  but  which 
would  be  much  more  accurate,  if  delegates 
from  the  people,  also  in  the  same  emblema- 
tical spirit,  sustained  the  crown.  In  one  of 
the  prayers  at  this  part  of  the  ceremony,  an 
oriental  expression  of  great  energy  is  made 
use  of :  "  May  the  king  have  the  strength  of 
the  rhinoceros ;  and  may  be,  like  a  rushing 
wind,  drive  before  him  the  nations  of  our 
enemies,  even  to  the  extremity  of  the  earth." 
The  crown  of  Charlemagne,  which  is  pre- 
served in  the  treasury  of  the  abbey  of  St. 
Denis,  is  of  gold,  and  enriched  with" 
and  sapphires:  it  is  lined  with  a 
satin  cap,  embroidered  with  gold,  a 

de  lis, 


'  After  these  various  ceremonies,  the  Arch- 
bishop Duke  of  Rheims  took  the  king  by  the 
right  arm,  and,  followed  by  the  peers  arid  all 
the  officers  of  the  crown,  led  turn  to  the 
throne  raised  upon  a  platform,  where  he 
seated  him,  reciting  the  enthroning  prayers. 
I  n  the  first  of  these,  it  is  said :  "  As  you  see 
the  clergy  nearer  than  the  rest  of  the  faithful 
to  the  holy  altars,  so  ought  you  to  take  care 
and  maintain  it  in  the  most  honourable  place." 
On  concluding  the  prayers  prescribed  for  the 
occasion,  the  prelate  took  off  bis  mitre,  made 
a  profound  bow  to  the  king,  and  kissed  him, 
saying,  1  I'm*  Rex  in  trternutn"  (may  the 
king  Live  for  ever  I)  The  other  ecclesiastical 
and  lay  peers  also  kissed  the  king,  one  after 
the  other,  and,  as  soon  as  they  were  returned 
to  their  places,  the  gates  of  the  church  were 
opened;  the  people  rushed  in,  in  a  mass, 
and  instaat'y  made  the  roofs  resound  with 
shouts  of,  ■  Long  live  the  king  P  which 
were  re-echoed  by  the  crowd  of  persons  en- 
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gaged  in  the  ceremony,  who  filled  the  enclo- 
sure of  the  choir  like  an  amphitheatre;  an 
irresistil  1c  impulse  gave  rise  to  a,  clapping  of 
hands,  which  became  general ;  the  grandees, 
the  court,  the  people,  animated  by  the  same 
enthusiasm,  expressed  it  in  the  same  manner. 

•The  queen,  exceedingly  affected,  could 
not  withstand  the  impression  it  made  upon 
her,  and  was  obliged  to  withdraw  for  a  short 
time.  When  she  made  her  reappearance, 
she,  in  her  turn,  received  a  similar  homagp 
to  that  offered  by  the  nation  to  the  king. 

*  While  all  resounded  with  exclamations  of 
joy,  the  fowlers,  according  to  a  very  ancient 
uwve,  set  at  liberty  in  the  church  a  number  of 
hints,  which,  in  recovering  their  freedom,  ex- 
pressed the  effusion  of  the  monarch's  favours 
upon  the  people,  and  that  men  arc  never 
more  truly  free  than  under  the  reign  of  an 


'If  I  could  not 


l»lt  riK.tUUf.L 

r,  I  would  fasten  my 
myrtle,  or  seek 
melancholy  cypress  with  which  to  con- 
nect myself;  1  would  court  their  shade,  cut 
my  name  upon  them,  and  swear  they  were 
the  loveliest  trees  throughout  the  desert ;  if 
their  leaves  withered,  I  would  tcaoh  myself 
to  mourn ;  and,  when  they  rejoiced,  I*  would 
rejoice  along  with  them  . 

Whether  H  was  reading  this  passage  fre- 
quently in  early  life,  when  the  tender  and  re- 
in every  sentiment,  finds  an  answer- 
bord  in  the  bosom  ;  or  whether  the  per- 
merito  of  the  object,  inspired  our  pas- 
,  we  will  not  venture  to  anvrrn  '•  but  it  is 
certain  we  have,  for  the  last  nine  years,  had  a 
peculiar  preference  and  glowing  admiration  for 
two  noble  chestnut-tre-a,  and,  under  every  va- 

2 ring  ci  icumstanoe,have  not  failed  to  visit  them 
uring  that  period  ;  especially  at  those  times 
when  their  annual  luxuriance  of  beauty  ren- 
dered them  the  more  impressive.  We  have 
creeped  in  a  state  of  so  much  weakness  thi- 
ther, as  to  leave  little  reason  to  suppose  our 
homage  would  ever  be  again  renewed ;  we 

sion  of  spirits, 
sorrow  and  misfortune,  as  to  prove  that 
looked  to  them  for  consolation ;  and  we 
visited  them  also  in  days  of  heal  til  and 
hope,  with  imagination  afloat  in  our  minds, 
and  benevolence  warming  our  hearts,  as  if  we 
were  capable  of  bestowing  that  emotion  of 
upon  them  which  they  bad  so  often 
1  to  us.  It  will  be  evident  to  every 
of  feeling,  that  objects  which  have 
essarily  awakened  in  us  that  pure  devo- 
,  which,  in  contemplating  all  objects  of 
eur  and  beauty,  leads  us  1  from 
nature  up  to  nature's  God,'— that  spring  of 
fancy  which  is  the  youth  of  the  soul,  and  that 
tune  of  affection  which  leads  the  heart,  in  its 
general  «ood-will,  to  embrace  even  inanimate 
nature,  have  no  slight  hold  on  memory  and 
sensibility.  It  will  be,  therefore,  no  way  sur- 
prising thai,  on  Saturday  morning,  when  our 
labours  were  passed,  and  the  Sun  shining  glori- 
ously even  iate  the  narrow  streets  and  se- 
questered studies  of  the  city,  we'detennined 

sentimental  Journey. 


hastily  to  set  out  on  a  pilgrimage  to  our  be- 
loved trees,  which  we  rightly  adjudged  would 
be  arrayed  in  all  their  charms  to  receive  us — 
charms  which  we  are  so  far  from  desiring  to 
be  our  exclusive  property,  that  we  heartily 
wish  every  luckless  wight,  imprisoned  by  pen 
and  paper,  could  share  them  with  us. 

Under  the  delightful  influences  of  hope 
and  expectation,  and  that  agitation  of  spirits 
which  is  die  prelude  to  calmness,  we  made 
the  best  of  out  way  to  Piccadilly,  and  achiev- 
ed a  piece  of  good  fortune  in  procuring  the 
one  vacant  place  afforded  by  that  constantly- 
loaded  vehicle,  a  Richmond  coach.  All 
good  luck  (were  it  even  the  gathering  a  pin  at 
the  moment  when  we  have  need  of  one)  has 
an  agreeable  effect,  and  this  circumstance  in- 
creased our  sense  of  pleasure  in  the  velocity 
of  conveyance,  and  the  universal  spread  of 
summer  and  its  numerous  beauties.  The  sky 
wai  warm,  the  air  bland  and  refreshing,  and, 
where  it  met  our  check  after  sweeping  the 
blue  bosom  of  the  rippling  Thames,  absolute- 
ly invigorating.  On  every  side,  flowers, 
shrulw,  and  trees,  were  loaded  with  foliage, 
rich  with  perfurnc,  and,  as  we  thought,  more 
beautiful  than  we  had  ever  beheld  them.  It 
is  certain  that  few  years,  in  our  memory,  have 
been  equally  luxuriant,  and  none  ever  exceed- 
ed the  present. 

In  due  time  we  arrived  at  Richmond, — 
busy,  gay,  idle,  active  Richmond.  Surely, 
in  the  days  when  it  was  '  Royal  Sheen,'  it 
never  shone  with  more  brilliancy;  for  the 
stspeb  were  full  of  carriages  and  pedestrians, 
the  river  studded  with  boats,  the  gardens 
blooming  with  gay  parterres,  and  the  whole 
scene  full  of  that  lively  bustle  aud  careless 
satan  tering  which  belong  to  the  wealth  and 
splendour  of  village  aristocracy.  It  was, 
however,  too  much  like  that  which  we  had 
left,  to  supply  us  with  that  which  we  want- 
ed ;  and,  after  alighting  near  the  bridge,  we 
pursued  our  way  up  the  hill,  and  then  trod, 
with  fondly-gating  looks,  down  the  woody 
road  to  Petersham. 

Every  step,  even  in  this  populous  neigh- 
bourhood, drew  us  farther  from  the  haunts  of 
men,  yet  without  for  a  moment  diminishing 
the  cheerfulness  of  the  scene ;  on  tlte  contra- 
ry, we  attained  solitude  without  gloom,  and 
the  majesty  of  nature  without  its  severer  fea- 
tures. >\  e  had  neither  mountains  nor  rocks, 
the  vastuess  of  sterile  wilds,  nor  the  awfulness 
of  abrupt  precipices ;  but  there  was  a  calm 
sense  of  magnificence  impressed  on  the 
mind,  from  the  actual  perfection  of  the  scene, 
so  far  as  it  went  The  gentle  green  slope,  on 
which  the  light  flickered  amonij  the  shadows 
of  ancient  and  lofty  trees,  die  distant  catches 
of  the  shining  river,  and  the  universal  music 
of  the  groves,  uninterrupted  by  any  sound 
that  was  not  in  perfect  unison,  enabled  us  to 
ftel  that  we  were  now  indeed  in  the  country. 
Ourcyes  reposed  on  that  emerald  green,  which 
at  once  gratifies  and  improves  the  power  of 
vision  ;  our  soul  inhaled  the  united  sense  of 
freedom  and  of  serenity,  and  gave  itself  up  to 
that  reality  of  enjoyment  which,  in  its  delici- 
ous dreaminess,  its  fulness  of  comfort  and 
admiration,  sometimes  becomes  oppressive 
from  iisown  intensity,  and  approaches  to  a 
soft  Voluptuous  melancholy. 


This  emotion  at  least  overtook  as  when, 
having  passed  the  princely  purlieus  of  Pe- 
tersham, we  entered  the  stately  avenues  of 
Ham  House,  and  felt  still  more  cut  out  of 
the  common  society  and  occupations  of  life, 
from  being  surrounded  with  trees  beneath 
whose  shade  generations  long  passed  away 
have  walked  and  gazed  with  sensations:  re- 
sembling our  own.  There  is  nothing,  in  the 
whole  range  of  diis  delightful  district,  so 
striking,  so  interesting,  as  this  house  and  its 
environs,  for  it  presents  us  a  picture,  more 
perfect  than  even  Hampton  Palace,  of  the  taste 
of  die  times  in  which  it  was  the  favourite  re- 
treat of  royalty,  the  focus  of  that  wit  and 
gaiety  which  surrounded  the  second  Charles 
as  his  proper  atmosphere.  Perhaps  we  the 
rather  affix  this  character  to  it,  because  it  is 
forbidden  to  penetrate  beyond  the  exterior; 
and  its  noble  terraces,  unbroken  tines,  and 
gigantic  avenues,  stimulate  while  they  gratify 
otir  curiosity.  It  is  certain  that  we  outset*  e> 
revert  to  a  visit  once  made  to  this  house  with 
more  pleasure  than  any  other  place  of  this 
description,  and  more  earnestly  desire  to  re- 
new it. 

Emerging  from  these  walks  of  vegetable 
Gothic,  the  '  long-drawn  aisles'  and  '  dim  re- 
ligious light'  of  these  cathedral  groves,  the 
Thames  flowed  gracefully  at  our  feet,  the  old 
tower  of  Twickenham  rose  to  the  left  on  his 
opposite  banks,  and  to  the  right  a  beautifa! 
copse  of  Arbele  poplars  in  the  pleasure- 
grounds  of  Sir  George  Pococke;  whilst,  at 
some  distance  below,  our  own  beloved  chest- 
nuts, our  Statiron  and  Roxana,  beamed  on  the 
enraptured  eye.  We  lost  no  time  in  cross- 
ing the  ferry,  and  never  taw  the  sefieaed 
beams  of  the  descending  sun  sleep  on  a  hart 
mirror  than  the  river  presented.  The  dis- 
tant hill  of  Richmond,  the  villas  on  the  bask 
to  which  we  were  hastening,  the  streaming 
yellow  flowers  of  the  libernum,  the  rich  par- 
pie  or  snowy  white  of  the  lUacs,  the  perfume 
of  countless  maythorn  blossoms,  the  softer 
odour  of  the  lime-trees,  the  swift  motion  of 
light  pleasure-boats,  or  the  soft  gliding  of 
larger  vessels,  gave  altogether  a  scene  of  soch 
exquisite  beauty  of  combinations  in  gaiety 
ana  tranquillity,  as  were,  indeed,  of  power 
'  to  take  the  prisoned  soul,  and  lap  it  in  Ely- 
sium.-' 

When  we  had  landed  within  half  anile  of 
the  objects  of  our  search,  and  which  we  had 
approached  by  a  circuit  of  five  times  that 
distance,  we  hastened  forward  by  a  qnieier 
step,  and  passed  many  objects  of  rauchjne- 

that  beautiful  green  terrace  on  the  Middle- 
sex side,  which  brought  us  immediacy"0 
the  subjects  in  question.  Why  we  delayed 
our  pleasure,  by  making  that  the  last  which 
was  ostensibly  and  actually  the  first  thing 
in  our  thoughts,  we  shall  not  attempt  to  in- 
quire; but  we  presume  that  many  tov«i 
know  there  is  sweetness  in  delay,  and  some 
can  doubdessly  perceive  the  delicacy  of  our 
incense,  in  reserving  to  the  last  that  soper 
eminent  admiration  which,  after  passms  » 
many  that  were'excellent,  could  yet,  with 
equal  constancy  and  fervour,  lavish  upon 
these  the  roost  precious  sacrifice. 
Yes1  in  the  front  of  Marble  ' 
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they  were  planted  by  the  hands  of  Pope 
himself,  stood  my  noble  trees,  in  all  tne 
freshness  of  youth  and  the  perfection  of  ma* 
tarty  ;  tier  above  tier  rose  their  pink  pyra- 
midal flowers,  forming  each  a  mountain  of 
tweets,  on  which  birds  and  insects  innume- 
rable found  a  rich  and  luxuriant  abode,  on 
which  every  passing  eye  gated  with  delight, 
every  tongue  dilated  in  praise..    ^    ^  ^ 

last  songs  of  the  thrush  and  the  blackbird  had 
ceased,  and  till  the  very  flowers  closed  tlieir 
bright  eyes  in  repose; — if,  with  lingering  and 
pensive  step,  by  the  light  of  a  new  but  mo»t 
brilliant  moon,  we  then  pursued  our  way  to 
Richmond,  scarcely  noticing  th:  •  loveliest  of 
all  cottages,  formed,  half  a  century  ago,  by 
the  taste  of  Lady  Diana  Beauclerc ;  or  that 
sweetest  of  all  dwellings,  built,  not  a  venr 
ago,  by  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Cam- 
bridge,— let  it  not  be  imputed  to  us  as  an 
error.  We  had  quitted  once  more  the  dear 
unchanged  friends,  the  blooming  objects  of 
oar  fond  fantasy  ;  we  had  renewed  *  thoughts 
too  deep  for  tears,'  the  memory  of  davs  and 
of  feelings  that  were  passed,  of  thoughts  re- 
gistered in  other  worlds,  attd  of  kind  and 
generous  xpints  that  are  there  also.  We  had 
drank  deep  of  the  cup  of  '  sweet  and  bitter,' 
but  yet  of  most  endeared  recollection  ;  and  a 
lonelywa^a  comporiug  cup  of  tra,^ar>d  a 

dnads  in  the  language  of  him  we  adopted  to 
begin  it: — '  Believe  us,  gentle  reader,  a  man 
may  do  many  a  worse  thing,  and  find  much 
less  pleasure  in  the  doing  of  it,  than  in 
MMUnag  a  lew  hours  from  the  toil*  and  anx- 
utiee,  the  idle  cares,  and  harrassing  vanities 
of  hie,  to  visit  two  fair  trees,  and  in  bestow- 


on;  on  them  flattery  which  will  never  injure, 
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To  combine  the  utile  with  the  duki,  and  to 
convey  moral  instruction  while  his  principal 
aim  seems  to  be  merely  to  amuse,  have  ever 
been  the  objects  of  the  dramatic  satirist :  at 
least,  if  we  mar  credit  those  vrho  liavc  written 
so  much  respecting  the  beneficial  influence  of 
the  stage.  It  is  the  successful  exposure  of 
the  rei suing  follies,  foibles,  and  extravagan- 
cies, of  the  day,  that  confers  such  a  value  on 
the  admirable  performance*  of  our  friend, 
Charles  Mathews :  we  go  merely  to  laugh, 
and  we  return  with  our  minds  stored  with 
philosophy — not  the  musty,  formal  philosophy 
af  the  schools,  but  the  philosopny  of  real 
life,  and  of  the  world,  in  which  we  actually 
exist ;  which,  be  it  observed,  is  as  preferable 
to  the  former  species  as  the  lawful  coin  of  the 
realm  is  to  rusty  medals.  The  latter  are  of 
no  value,  except  in  the  eyes  of  the  antiquary ; 
whereas  the  former  is  one  of  the  iudispensa- 
ble»  of  every -day  life.  Mr.  Mathews's  enter- 
tainments are  never  barren  of.  instruction  of 
this  kind ;  and  he  must  be  allowed  to  have 
eaeeted  more  by  his  pleasantry. than  more  se- 
rious and  more  earnest,,  advisers  have  been 
»M*  to  do  with  all  their  oratory.    It  was, 


therefore,  with  no  small  satisfaction  thut  we 
found  him  lately  directing  the  keen  shafts  of 
his  ridicule  against  a  failing  so  much  the  more 
dangerous  because  it  comes  to  us  in  the  garb 
of  virtue;  and  because  it  is  one,  too,  that 
was  so  notoriously  gaining  ground,  as  to 
threaten  to  prove  one  of  the  most  pernicious 
scourges  to  society — we  allude  to  that  extreme, 
and  we  may  add  that  unnatural,  and  fanati- 
cal, and  outrageous  passion  for  charity,  which 
he  has  so  ably  and  so  deservedly  lashed,  in  the 
character  of  Mrs.  Chyle.  Our  country  read- 
ers may,  perhaps,  stare,  and  imagine  that  we 
are  jesting  with  them;  but  we  can  assure 
them  that  we  were  never  more  serious.  They 
little  conceive  the  height  to  which  die  ma- 
nia for  charity  had  risen  in  this  metro- 
polis, or  how  it  was  spreading,  with  all  the 
fury  of  an  epidemic ;  they  are  not  aware  that 
it  was  becoming  the  fashion  for  ladies  to  cut 
up  all  their  husbands'  shirts  into  rags  for  lite 
poor,  or  to  starve  their  own  families  while 
they  distributed  loads  of  good  victuals  to 
idle  vagabonds :  and,  not  knowing  this,  they 
may  be  pardoned  if  they  do  feel  a  little  sur- 
prise that  he  should  have  selected  such  a  pro- 
pensity as  the  object  of  his  ridicule.  But 
we,  who  know  that  the  portrait  he  thus  ex- 
posed is  not  in  the  least  exaggerated,  and 
that  it  is  not  the  portrait  of  one,  or  two,  or 
three  individuals,  but  of  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands, — we,  who  know  diat  it  was  be- 
coming the  fashion  for  women  to  impoverish 
their  husbands,  starve  their  children,  and, 
in  short,  turn  the  whole  world  upside  down 
by  their  extravagant  charities,  feel  that  the" 
satirist  who  boldly  stepped  forward  to  ex- 
pose this  extraordinary  mania  in  all  its  hor- 
|  rors,  and  to  stem  the  torrent  of  die  evil,  deV 
serves  a  civic  crown  at  the  hands  of  his  fel- 
low-citizens, and,  after  his  death,  a  statue  in 
St  Paul's,  by  die  side  of  the  benevolent 
Howard.  Yes,  truly  philanthropic  was  the 
design  of  rescuing  so  many,  families  from  a 
frenzy  as  fatal  and  as  ruinous  as  that  which 
leads  to  the  gaming-table  I  To  such  a  dread- 
fully alarming  pitch  had  this  preposterous 
passion  risen,  diat  it  absolutely  threatened  to 
break  down  all  the  barriers  of  society,  and  to 
sweep  awny  all  the  elegancies  and  charms  of 
fashionable  life.  Milliners  and  dressmakers 
be^an  to  find  that  their  business  was  stag- 
nated, for  ladies  were  too  much  employ- 
ed in  making  clothes  for  the  poor  to 
think  of  dressing  themselves.  It  was  ac- 
tually become  the  rage  for  people  of  ton 
to  congregate  in  Newgate,  where  they 
seemed  to  have  established  their  favourite 
rendezvous ;  and  both  Hyde  Park  and  Bond 
Street  were  deserted  for  the  Old  Bailey,  al- 
most the  only  place  where  an  equipage  was 
to  be  seen.  Instead  of  purchasing  Cash- 
mires,  they  ruined  their  husbands  in  buying 
blankets  for  charitabled  istribution ;  and — we 
have  it  from  very  good  authority,  as  the  news- 
papers say — Everington  was  actually  on  the 
point  of  giving  away  his  India  shawls,  and 
laying  in  a  stock  of  the  latter  unsightly  arti- 
cles, when  Mathews  gave  the  contents  of  his 
Memorandum- Book  to  the  public,  and  held 
up  to  deserved  ridicule  those  ultra-charitable 
ladies,  who,  out  of  their  regard  for  the 
poor,  render  their  own  husbands  shirtless 


and  dinnerless  Besides,  it  was  high  time 
that  some  stop  should  be  put  to  the  strange 
sympathy  and  commiseration  that  was  dis— 
laying  itself  towards  that  portion  of  the 
community  that  were  enjoy  tugs  lodging  at 
:  the  public  expense  within  the  walls  of  our 
prisons.  1  V>  hy,"  asked  sensible  people, 
should  reform  be  principally  directed  to- 
wards those  who  aie  suffering  the  penalty  of 
and  who  Lav 


dieir  ilKooduct,  and  who  hare  injured  so- 
ciety? Why  not,  first  of  all,  attempt  to  re- 
form those  out  of  prison ;  or  wherefore  should 
you  attempt  to  render  our  prisons  the  abodes 
of  morality  .'*  These  and  similar  questions 
might,  perhaps,  have  been  thus  answered  > 
'  Do  you,  who  think  diat  moral  reform  on 
to  begin  in  other  quaiters,  and  who, 
lessly,  are  as  earnest  in  the  cause  of  i 
ment  as  we  ourselves,  apply  yourselves  stre- 
nuously to  that  which  you  conceive  us  to 
have  neglected.  Do  you,  wlio  seem  so  seri- 
ously to  lament  that  we  are  beginning  reform 
at  die  wrong  end,  instead  of  sitting,  with  your 
baud*  before  you,  whiuing  at  our  errors,  has- 
ten to  correct  them ;  and,  depend  upon  it, 
there  will  be  work  enough  for  us  all.'  Such 
I  might  have  been  a  very  fair  reply  to  those 
I  cavillers  who,  without  attempting  to  do  any- 
thing themselves,  are  angry  with  others  be- 
cause they  do  not  attempt  to  accomplish  every- 
thing, and  who  would  be  equally  angry  with 
them  if  they  were  to  do  so.  If  a  man  sets 
about  correcting  the  habits  of  his  poorer 
neighbours,  and  endeavours  to  render  them 
more  industrious  and  more  moral,  he  is  in- 
stantly assailed  with  a  thousand  reproaches : 
'  Why  does  he  not,  first  of  all,  attempt  to  - 
reform  the  vices  of  the  rieh  ?  Why  should 
not  a  poor  man  be  allowed  to  ruin  himself  at  ■ 
a  gin-shop,  and  bring  his  family  upon  the 
{tarish?  Why  should  we  attempt  to  nut 
down  places  of  low  profligacy  and  debauch- 
ery—why  affect  to  be  rigid  censors  toward* 
the  lower  orders  alone,  while  in  high  life  vice, 
may  riot  as  it  pleases?'  Now  these  are 
doubtlessly  very  sensible  and  incontrovertible 
arguments,  and  perfectly  satisfy  us  diat,  until 
wa  can  e fleet  a  simultaneous  and  equal  re-  ' 
form  throughout  all  ranks  and  grades  of  so-  i 
« iety,  we  ought  to  attempt  it  in  none.  You 
cannot  pro  into  the  gallery  of  a  connoisseur, 
and  say, '  This  picture  is  radier  too  luxurious ; 
that  dance  of  Bacchanalians  is  somewhat 
gross ;  that  und raped; statue  is  a  nudity  that 
ought  not  to  be  tolerated.'    You  cannot  say 


this,  and  insist  upon  their  being  given  up  as . 
unchaste  and  immoral  objects.  Therefore,  it. 
is  no  more  than  just  that  you  should  tolerate 
j  grossly  indecent  and   obscene  caricatures, 
,  publicly  exposed  at  a  shop-window.  You 
|  cannot  prevent  a  scholar  from  reading  Mar- 
;  tial  or  Petronius;  therefore  it  would  be  high- 
.  ly  unjust  to  attempt  to  prohibit  such  edifying 
publications  as  die  Rambler's  Magazine,  and  , 
i  retail  cheap  obscenity  for  the  mob,  which  is 
so  admirably  adapted  to  vitiate  the  miads  of ' 
your  own  domestics.    It  is  evident  that,  in  -, 
|  order  to  be  consistent,  if  we  cannot  put  down 
vice  everywhere  and  in  every  shape,  we 
ought  not  to  attempt  to  put  it  down  at  all, 
but  rather  to  place  it  as  much  within  the 
reach  of  the  lowest  as  of  the  highest  Un> 
.  less  we  can  put  a  stop  to  waltziug,  rnaA«4 . 
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and  flirtations  in  high  life,  it  is  the 
height  of  injustice  to  suppress  country  fair*, 
or  to  affect  to  be  more  chary  of  the 
morals  of  servant-girls,  milliners'  appren- 
tices, and  country  wenches,  than  of  those  of 
our  female  nobility  and  ladies  of  ton.  If  a 
duchess  may  sip  her  lu/nemi,  why  should  we 
be  disgusted  at  seeing  an  oyster-woman  dead 
drunk  with  indulging  in  Mk  ruin  ?  If «  no- 
bleman is  allowed  to  run  horses  at  New- 
market, why  should  not  the  lower  orders 
be  indulged  in  the  brutal  sports  of  cock- 
fighting  and  badger-hunting  ?  Surely,  the 
low,  the  ignorant,  and  the  vulvar,  have  as 
much  right  to  be  depraved,  vinous,  and  im- 
moral, as  tha  greatest  lord  or  most  accom- 

Cished  gentleman  in  the  land.  Cons«quent- 
p ,  until  we  can  correct  the  vices  of  the  up- 
per and  middling  classes  of  xociety,  every  at- 
tempt to  check  profligacy  in  the  lower  orders 
ought  to  be  scouted  as  a  vile  and  odious  spe- 
cies of  tyranny.  Every  real  patriot  and  de- 
fenderot  our  liberties  must  acknowledge  that 
vice  ought  to  be  as  unrestricted  as  the  air  we 
hreathe.  Is  it  the  birthright  of  onlyprivi- 
leged  orders  ? — Most  assuredly  not.  Either, 
therefore,  let  our  moral  reformer*  direct  their 
labours  equally  against  the  high  as  well  as 
the  low,  or  desist  from  thcrn  altogether. 
What  monstrous  tyranny  is  it  in  them  to 
school  only  the  inhabitants  of  prisons  and 
poor-houses,  when  they  have  not  a  reproof  to 
utter  against  the  well-bred  sinners  that  are  to 
be  found  in  many  a  fashionable  drawing- 

We  find  that  we  have  rambled  rather  oddly 
from  the  topic  with  which  we  commenced 
our  paper,  but  cannot  now  well  return  to  it, 
except  by  here  publicly  repenting  our  grati- 
tude to  Charles  Madww*  for  the  truly  public- 
spirited  manner  in  which  he  has  exposed  an 
evil,  which,  but  for  him,  many  would  never 
have  suspected  to  exist :  many,  it  is  evident 
to  all  the  world,  are  too  Quixotic  in  the 
of  morality,  bat  few  had  any  idea  that 


governments  of  the  Netherlands  and  France, 
excitps  considerable  interest,  ami  may  pro- 
bably lead  to  events  of  incalculable  impor- 
tance, I  shall  enter  somewhat  largely  on  the 
subject;  and,  as  it  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  navigation  of  die  Scheldt,  shall,  for 
the  purposes  of  elucidation,  trace,  from  a 
map,  as  far  as  may  be  necessary,  the  course 
of  that  river.  Its  source  Is  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Honnecourt,  department  of  Cam- 
bray,  in  I' ranee ;  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Cam- 
bray  are  considerable  contributaiy  i  >riugs. 
Its  course  is,  from  thence,  through  U  >uc!min, 
Valenciennes,  Conde.to  the  village  of  M  jude, 
where  the  Scarpe  River  falls  into  it,  and  from 
thence  crosses  the  French  frontier,  and  pro- 
ceeds towards  Toumay  At  Conde,  a  branch 
of  the  Scheldt  stretches  out  towards  Mons, 
crossing  the  French  frontiers  at  Nieuville. 
It  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mom,  and, 
consequently,  on  this  branch  of  the  Scheldt, 
that  exist  all  the  extensive  coal-mines  of 
the  Netherlands ;  and,  as  there  is  uo  other  j 
water  navigation  from  theoce  but  by  the 
Scheldt,  it  is  evident,  as  a  glance  on  the  map 
will  fully  demomtate,  that  the  craft  intended 
for  the  interior  of  the  Netherlands  must  ne-  \ 
cessarily  pass  the  French  frontiers,  through  ! 
Condf ,  to  re-enter  the  Netherlands,  near  the  : 
village  of  Maude,  and  descend  die  Scheldt 
toTOurnay;  and  it  has  been  die  custom  of 
die  French  to  exact  a  duty  on  the  coals  so  | 
passing  through  Condd.  This,  although 
long  established,  naturally  gave  rise  to  the 
project  of  cutting  a  canal  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Pits  to  St.  Autoing,  to  join 
the  main  Scheldt  a  little  above  Toumay,  by 
!  which  the  circuitous  route  through  the  French 
!  territory,  and  die  French  duty,  might  be 
i  avoided.  The  scheme  is  of  ancient  date ; 
I  and  it  may  well  be  said,  in  this  case,  that 


sive  charity  was  one  of  the  prevalent  enor- 


s  present  day. 


CABALS  1ST  T«K  HETHF.K LANDS— PROPOSER 
A  1  1  I  K  AT  I  us  or  TBI  COtTRSL  OF  THE 
SCHKtOT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Literary  Chronicle. 
Snt, — The  public  mind  in  the  Netherlands  is 
much  occupied  at  this  moment  with  the  nu- 
merous improvements  actually  in  progress, 
or  projecting,  to  increase  the  navigation,  and 
to  give  an  impulse  to  the  commerce  of  the 
country  :  on  all  sides  one  hears  of  little  else 


'delays  are  dangerous :'  for  the  French  ap^ 
pear  to  have  taken  advantage  of  the  circum 

B*«hn«u^  •  _    *  I .  ..     i'    II  %     *  >   m.  ■ 


than  the  making  of  sea-ports,  the  construc- 
tion of  docks,  the  excavating  of  canals,  or 
the  formation  of  new  chauuie  (paved  roads); 
whilst  the  activity  of  thousands  of  labourers 
prove  the  vigour  with  whicb  the  objects  com- 
menced are  proceeding. 

The  grandest  of  these  undertakings  may 
be  considered  the  Canal  d'Antoing,  now  cut- 
ting between  Mons  and  Toumay,  and  that 
of  Terpeuse,  also  in  a  state  of  forwardness, 
is  to  connect  the  city  of  Ghent  with 
s,  and,  consequently,  to  render  it  a  for- 
i  rival  sea-port  with  that  of  Antwerp. 
As  the  farmer  of  these  undertakings  tuts  led 
t»  a  serious  misuuderstaading  between  the 


to  the  fullest  extent,'  The  work  was, 
t,  at  length  commenced,  about  twelve  ] 
months  ago,  and  has  proceeded  with  such 
rarnditv^diat,  although  six  leagues  in  length, 

nished. 

We  now  come  to  the  point  of  dissension 
between  the  two  governments  :  the  French, 
displeased  at  the  innovation  which  deprives 
France  of  a  duty  and  navigation  established 
for  centuries,  now  avows  the  design,  whicb 
they  seem  to  have  had  long  in  contemplation, 
of  turning  the  course  of  the  Scheldt,  so  that 
it  may  disembogue  at  Dunkirk. 

It  is  evident  that,  although  only  now  avow- 
ed, this  project  is  by  no  means  a  new  one : 
to  be  assured  of  the  fact,  one  has  only  to 
[  trace  on  a  map  the  canals  that  have  been  cut- 
t  ting  for  years  past,  and  are  now  bringing  to 

K faction,  from  the  Scheldt,  at  Cam  bray,  to 
uay,  to  Bethune,  to  Acre,  to  St.  Omcr, 
and  Dunkirk,  and  little  will  be  found  want- 
ing to  complete  the  object.  The  closing  of 
the  Scheldt,  after  it  is  joined  by  the  Scarpc, 
at  Maude,  or  the  closing  of  both  the  rivers, 
within  the  fortified  towns  of  Condi  and  St. 
Amant,  and  opening  the  sluices  to  allow  the 
discharge  of  the  waters  by  the  new  cana'.s 
upon  Dunkirk,  with  some  few  necessary  pre- 
cautions, render  (Be 'completion  of  the  work 


one  of  great  facility,  and  would  contribute  to 
make  the  port  of  Dunkirk  one  of  die  finest  id 
that  part  of  France,  iuste  id  of  its  reinsiiung, 
as  it  has  done,  choked  up  with  mud,  or 
cleansed  occasionally,  at  an  enormous  ex- 
pense  to  the  country.  Nor  is  this  all:  the 
of  defence  so  long  pracluwl 
upon  in  the  Netherlands,  the 
_  item,  would  he,  if  not  enureJy 
impracticable,  at  least  very  doubtful  in  its 
execution ;  not  to  say  what  would  be  the  re- 
sult to  the  inland  navigation  of  the  country, 
which,  in  summer,  is  already  impeded,  ut 
some  districts,  for  want  of  water. 

On  die  other  hand,  the  government  of  the 
Netherlands,  already  aware  of  the  imporUnl 
coniequences  that  would  attend  such  a  mea- 
sure, are  not  only  projecting,  but  have  actu- 
ally entered  into'  engagements  for  the  csnal- 
lizing  of  the  Scheldt  and  Lys  Hirers,— that 
is,  by  locks,  to  keep  up  the  hack  waters,  at 
much  as  possible,  in  every  direction,  from 
the  frontiers,  even  to  die  port  of  Antwerp. 
Ghent,  May  18,  1B25.  J.  l>*. 

-L  .  ji  .  -  "!-mswtei 
'  THE  DRAMA. 
The  benefits  having  commenced  at  both 
the  winter  theatres,  further  novelties  are 
not  to  be  expected.  At  Drury-Lane  Thea- 
tre, Itowever,  a  uew  farce,  called  (iraadpni*. 
was  produced  on  Wednesday  night,  aid, 
though  unequivocally  condemned  by  the 
audience,  was  repeated  on  the  followrne 
evening;  but  the  boxes  and  benches  get 
thinner  every  minute  of  its  performance. 
Widt  a  sen-tele**  plot  it  combines  a  poie-tle* 
dialogue,  and  we  should  as  soon  nave  ex- 
pected lo  see  Terry  spouting  fire  at  Bartho- 
lomew fair,  in  the  shape  of  a  green  dragon, 
like  Klkarub  Settie,  as  to  find  him  iinW- 
ting  to  play  tlie  character  assigned  to  him  to 
this  fare*. 

Haymarket  Tii  i  a  i  nr. . — Shakspearft 
At  you  Like  it  lias  been  extremely  ae3 
played  at  this  theatre,  during  the  week. 
Madame  Vestris  is  a  -vary  animated  IIom- 
lind,  and  she  is  admirably  supported  by 
Dowton's  Touobstooe,  and  die  talents  ot' 
Mrs  Hufflby,  a  lady  who  must  be 
bated  on  the  London  stage. 
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begun  to  talk  of  last  nights ;  and  the  t 
in  consequence,  is  crowded  every  time  he  ap- 
pears ;  but  this,  indeed,  it  has  bean  all  ■* 
season,  and  yet  bis  admirers  are  neither 
exhausted  nor  satiated.  Nothing,  see  pre- 
sume, but  the  commencement  of  die  rusmbr 
season  at  this  house,  would  interrupt  a  ea* 
reer  so  successful.  .  •  


- 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 

sweet  rirntex.  ■ 
*v  H.  br  iKDaarn,  Jim.  eng. 
How  clear  our  sky  at  sweet  fifteen, 

How  i*i  I  -delight  fu  l  tub's  young  tfji  J 
.to  sorrows  cloud  the'sunny  scene. 
Save  the  brief  sorrow*  of  a  day,— 


•  We  feel  much  obHged  to  out  niettlj*"1 
coneapondent,  al  tilirnt,  tot  bu  intuitu**  *1- 
count  of  meditated  changes  «f  w»  ssaea  •»> 

tmrtance,  and  ifeoJI  be  UaypT  ^W^MSg^ 

iber  infoimtiioo  lie  sal 
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Sooows  wblrb,  at  l be  summer  shower 

But  chastens  Flora's  latent  smile, 
Wnffe  down  Hope's  ftrst,  Youth's  fairest  flower, 

Yet  bid  its  leaves  expand  the  while  ; 
For  not  e'en  Sorrow's  mournful  mein 
C »n  chill  Hope's  Bower  at 

1«  itoies  praise  the  riper  jays 

<X  manhood— when  they  cc  _ 
/  lo»t  the  smile  no  ere  alloys, 

Tbe  smile  youth's  hours  alone  cat 
/  love  M  seek  the  hawthorn  hedge 

Where  violets  breathe  their  sweet 
Or  note  by  the  lake'*  gn 

And  nark  the  yellow  ins 
F  *  they  recall  ei 
1      to  lore  at 


Who  bas  not  own'd,  in  after-life, 
W|i«,  Hope's  bright  ray  io  tears  bath  set, 
Vtil'd  by  the  tempest-clouds  of  strife— 
ws  not  own'd  bow  pare  a  hlisa 
I  bit  en  manhood  bade  him  I 
rsl  bower— hit  Delia's  kiss — 


i  by  day,  by  night  to  grieve  ? 
Wk.  has  not  own'd  it  had  not  I 
The  hours  /  saw  at  tweet  fifteen. 


Ttae  hows  are  past,  and  other  caret 

And  other  pursuits  claim  me  now— 
A  »ife  ny  hopes,  my  sorrows,  shares. 

And  gilds  or  cloud*  a  parent 't  brow. 
Ot!  u  a  sweet  to  gaze  upon 

And  stark  the  infant's  smiling  face— 
i  .il!  each  food  endearing  tone, 

Aad  all  a  mother's  features  trace ! 
Tbai  hat  indeed  a  solace  been 
f<*  it)  last  joys  of  aweet  fifteen, 
uoxbatbeeo  when  I  joyed  to  twine 
rat  around  tbe  lily's  stem, 

bw  Waetenow  fW  toi  rrr  I 


tm^eeaTb^r/Ind1 
as  *nher  bloom'd  at  sweet  fifteen ! 

Mute's  bow  tbe  weightier  task,  <  to  teach 
The  young  idea,  how  to  shoot'— 
*tteh  each  mental  blossom,  each 
v  %iag.f«»t  that  eh»e  tnigbt  chill  the  roc 
|'U  Sylvia,  yet  how  tew  Utere  are 

That  train  (he  tree  at  nature  shows — 
'leace,aU  un  pruned  and  void  of  care,  . 
la*  ad  of  frail,  behold !  but  bowgtn  | 
"  •'♦Wt*  sueh  bad  never  been 
But  »ui  ibey  were  at  sweet  hfu-eo. 
T>a  bd  as  not  repine,  for,— tho' 

1  'uUj  and  its ;      are  fled,  are  past — 
w*'«  Uae  tbe  tailor  at  the  ptow, 
w  Ix-gain.  a  port  wlien  tempest  tost'd. 

fho  the  vt  ems  of  life  may  rage, 
TWy  race  in  rain  for  thee  and  me  ;— 
:-*t  othet's  arms— »er  port— es-.uuge 

m  billowy  waves,  while  bhtbe  i 
JW  ebndreu  laugh  and  unite,  I  ween, 
*i  at  once  smil'd  at  sweet  fifteen. 
Tranle.  Jf«  1«A,  1805. 


— 


,  or  Meeting  of  the  Welsh 
mis,  took  place  at  Frwr- 
oo  Monday  last,  and  was 
ime.ous  and  brilliant  assem- 

SaiA  *  • 


Wage  of  rank  and  fashion.  Several  well- 
executed  airs,  glees,  &c  were  given  by  Miss 
Carew,  Master  Parry,  Atkins.  Collyer,  Mws 
George,  Master  Smith.  Between  the  first 
and  second  parts  of  the 


distributed  to  the 
A  medal  was  also  given  to  Mr. 
John  Parry,  editor  of  the  Welsh  Melodies, 
'  as  a  tribute  to  his  eminent  services,  in  pre- 
serving the  national  music  of  Wales,  and  in 
rendering  it  attractive  to  the  world.' 

We  learn  by  letter*  from  Paris,  that  a  con- 
tract has  been  concluded  with  the  French 
government,  by  certain  individuals,  for  mak- 
ing a  road  between  Vincennes  and  Vitry,  on 
the  tifxtcme  Mitr  Adn>»,  as  it  is  called  in  the 
official  documents.  Thus  Mr.  M'Adam  is 
really  to  have  the  honour  of  giving  his  name 
to  the  continental  roads,  as  he  has  already 
done  to  those  of  our  own  islands.  This  is 
indeed  to  become  a  Colossus  of  Road*.'  la 
fact,  our  imitative  neighbours,  the  French, 
seem  resolved  to  adopt  all  our  improvements. 
Tbey  have  already  steam-boats,  tras-  works,  and 
much  of  our  machinery.  Suspension-bridges 
are  erecting.  Then,  as  to  rail-ways,  a  com- 
pany, at  the  head  of  which  are  the  great 
bankets  Lafitle,  Lapaootue.  Mallets,  Andre, 
aud  Cottier,  has  just  been  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  constructing  these  useful  modes  of 
transport,  in  any  part  of  France  where  they 
may  be  required.  There  are  two  thousand 
shares,  of  5,000  francs  (£200.)  each ;  and  it 
is  understood,  that  the  first  attempt  will  be 
to  form  a  railway  from  Rouen  to  Paris. 
Here,  however,  there  will  be  a  competition, 
for  another  company,  which  has  a  bnvet 
(Tunportaim*  for  Thompson's  principle,  has 
engaged  to  carry  goods  from  Htouen  to  Paris 
^verrtjr-five  >?  twelve  hours.  Pro- 

apply  to  the  Chambers  for  a  law  authorizing 
the  government  to  engage  for  the  construction 
of  rail-road*,  with  such  companies  as  may 
offer  the  most  advantageous  terms  to  the 
public.  It  is  evident  from  the  eagerness 
with  which  monied  men  of  all  parties  in 
1' ranee,  and  the  best  information,  engage  in 
undertakings  for  the  success  of  which  peace 
is  indispensable,  that  they  all  calculate  the 
peace  of  Europe  is  not  likely  to  be  disturbed ; 
and  the  late  financial  measures  of  the  French 
government  coincide  to  prove  the  justice  of 
this  expectation. 

The  modern  literary  fancy,  if  it  may  not 
be  dignified  with  the  term  literary  pursuit,  of 
collecting  autographs,  has.  within  the  last 
twenty  years,  very  considerably  increased  in 
importance,  and,  from  occasionally  giving 
interest  to  the  ghued  leaves  of  a  lady's 
album,  has  now  obtained  character  and  place 
for  a  distinct  portfolio  in  the  gentleman's 
study.  The  sale  of  occasional  collections 
has,  from  time  to  time,  announced  to  the 
public  an  increasing  value  of  those  literary 
bijoutry.  But  we  are  not  aware  of  any  col- 
lection so  huge,  curious,  and  valuable,  being 
•old  publicly  as  the  '  Manuscript  Historical 
Documents  announced,  by  Mr.  Sotheby, 
for  sale  next  month.  As  this  collection  was 
made  in  Holland,  it  must  be  expected  to 
be  formed  principally  of  the  productions 
of  foreigners; ;  yet  amidst  their  ' 


nessesare  intermingled  our  Queen  Elizabeth, 

King  James,  Elizabeth  Queen  of  Bohemia, 
Charles  I.  Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  King 
William,  the  Earl  of  Essex,  Sir  Henry  Vane, 
the  Dukes  of  Albemarle  and  Marlborooch, 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Newcastle,  and  the 
most  distinguished  foreigners,  from  Louis 
XIV.  down  to  Madame  de  Stael. 


THE  BEE, 

OR,  FACTS,  PANCIBS,  AND  RBC4 

Cranfz,  in  his  History  of  Greenland,  gives 
the  following  simple  and  beautiful  reasoning 
on  the  belief  of  a  Deity,  iu  a  conversation 
between  a  Greenlander  and  a  Danish  mis- 
sionary : — *  It  is  true.'  says  the  Greenlander, 
'  we  were  ignorant  heathens,  and  knew  little 
of  a  God  till  you  came :  but  you  must  not 
imagine  that  no  Greenlander  thinks  about 
these  things.  A  kajak  (a  boat)  with  all  its 
tackle  and  implements,  cannot  exist  but  by 
the  labour  of  mart,  and  one  who  does  not 
understand  il  would  spoil  it.  But  the  mean- 
est bird  requires  more  skill  than  the  liest 
kajak,  and  no  man  can  make  a  bird.  There 
is  still  more  skill  required  to  make  a  man  : 
by  whom  then  was  he  made  ?  Hh  proceeded 
from  his  parents,  and  they  from  their  parents. 
But  some  must  have  been  the  first  parents. 
Whence  did  the)1  proceed  ?  Common  report 
says  they  grew  out  of  tbe  earth :  if  so,  why  do 
not  men  still  grow  out  of  the  earth  f  aad 
from  whence  came  the  earth  itself,  the  sun, 
the  moon,  and  the  stars  1  Certainly  there 
some  Being  who  made  all  the* 

b.  a. 

nt'Moaois  tpitapks.  1 

OWTHE  PARSON  OP  THE  P  IRISH. 

Come,  let  us  lejoice,  merry  boys,  at  hit  Ian, 
For,  ture,  if  he'd  lived,  be  bad  buried  us  all. 
on  a  collar-maker's  wire, 
llere  lies  Anne  Carter, 
Wife  of  John  Carter, 
Who  slipt  her  neck  out  of  the  collar 
Mentis  Mull  n.  Anno  1738. 

ON  BTSPHKN,  TUP.  F  11)1)1, BR- 
OW Time  and  Stephen  now  are  even,— 
Stephen  beat  time,  and  Time  bat  beat  Stephen. 

ON  A  LAWYER. 

God  works  wonders  now  and  then— 
Here  lies  a  lawyer,  an  honest  man. 

ON  KETCR  RANDOLPH. 

Hera  lies  Randolph  Peter, 
Of  Oriel ,  the  eater  ; 



TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Thc  review  of  the  Supplement  to  Pope's  work, 
and  the  second  notice  of  Bay  ley's  History  of 
tbe  Tower,  are  deferred  to  our  next,  when  J.' 
W.'s  Defeuce  of  Dramatic  Entertainment  shall 
appear. 

Tbe  *  Village  Btlls'  do  not  exactly  chime 
with  our  taste. 

Owing  to  the  cat  elessness  of  our  go  id  friend, 
Atmodeus,  whose  hand-wrinng  is  not  the  must 
easily  deciphered,  or  to  tome  other  cause,  no 
matter  what,  hit  lines  on  the  reception  of  the 
J )uke  of  Nonhumbeilaud  at  Calais,  in  hit  last 
ramble,  were  not  correctly  printed.  The  se- 
cond verse  should  read  thus  : — 
'  The  cause,  perhaps,  we  may  explain— 

In  war,  our  shot  to  France  we  freely  gave  J 
But  took  bcr  cannon— few  remain, 

she  wiaely  wanta  to  save.' 


3.V2 


THE  LITERARY  CURON'l€LE. 


Wf  F.K  LT  METCOnill.OCICAI.  K>I'K1I.U.. 


Dayoftht- 
Month. 
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xS 

.dt 

!<<  S 

\-c  ? 

is 

—  * 

!  -  -d 
5  1  ■ 

17   W  3 

1  ** 

| 

1 

V 

May  tO 

46 

"m 

50 

30  24 
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..  21 

40 

04 

50 

|  ..  20 

Do. 

. . • .  88 

SI 

68 

55 

.  ..  10 

Do. 

....  23 

57 

74 

flO 

1*8  95 

Do. 

....  84 

60 

68 

65 

; ..  so 

Do. 

....  85 

66 

66 

» 

..'66 

Do.  • 

mm  .  •  86 

66 

57 

h  ..  70 

Cloudy. 

IfvfJci  pi'kli  hcd  tince  i*r  bra*'  no/ic* — Xnain 
o(  Me.lamede  Hauaart.  7e  <W  —  Rcnnetl'*  Serrano*,  lit 
— Tw'ntTninCh  if  Mat.  3  v-li  I8t.—  Rilaon't  I.Kir  nf 
King  Arthur,  I  Or  — Napoleon'*  fouri  rial  inn*  Willi  Ot- 

B»t  ,    I.  —  [lio-ritat  na  Ou  I  III"  Nature  o<  Value,  7  a  lad 

— ( Kitting*  tv  SAuktp* aiVa  Tempest,  14  plain,  Sr.— 
Mu*a«tihurgh  •  tale.  3  rid.  Sic—  IVnaiuiioa'.  T>«r 
through  Euiopr.  3 i 
tie*  nf  Herwiotu*. 


I0i  <W 


MARTINS  ILLUSTRATIONS  t° 
MILTON'S  PARADISE  LOST.  fDed.c.ted 
by  p*nrni*»Km.  to  the  King).  TVe  Third  Part  «d  tbi* 
work  m  now  ready  The  tub),  et*  of  lb*  plate*,  in  the 
quarto  edition,  arc.  Solan  Mrr'iit  it  lb*  Infrnral 
Council,  and  Kin  pretention;  In*  Cnutbrt  between  Sat  i* 
and  Death;  and.  in  tbr  octavo  edition.  Tha  Can  lift 
between  Satan  and  Death  aud  Haven,  Tilt  Hi  ten  *f 

Pllbliaiieil  by  Sridiaii.*  Prnwett,  11,  OH  Rood  SfwL 


QOCTETY   OF    RRITISTI  ARTISTS, 
SUFFOLK  STREET.  PALI.  MALLEAST. 
Th*  SECOND  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  forth*  hh 
of  th*  Workeuf  Uung  Artnl«<-f  ilif  Culled  Kingdom. 
IS  NOW  OPEN  Iron  Nine  till  Dnik> 
aWroitlance,  Om  s i, ,u  , □  v  -r.i ! l^ir^Onr  W. i m uj;. 


A POLLONICON.—  EVENING  PER- 
FORMANCES — On  THURSDAY  nr.it.Jun* 
3ud.  wall  he  nrrf  armed,  by  Mr.  THOMAS  M*AMS 
hWOUICIIARD.  LORD.  COOPER,  and  MOXLEY. 
a  graad  Selection  uf  Mu.ic  among*!  winch  ar*  th*  fol- 
l«*iii(  tarnutita  pi««m*— TVntli  Grand  Symphony 
(Hatdnl;  H  a  Youth  ahoold  meet  •  MairW  —  Brldc'a. 
mawi  *  Sing, — nut  celebrated  Ovarium,  frttm  the  Prira- 
thai  i  'Weber,:  V*ghl  Colli  (Winter) ;  Crndrl  Peirh*. 
Ab  Gratia.  DrliPtrndi,  and  Orrrlunv  Ca<<  l»n  TnUI 
a«wl  F>f»r<>  VI  j  vi  .  Eiiraprirr  PrrfurmaM**,  b?  Mr. 
Ailama  c  ri  ch  «<ll  Ur  intr-aiucnl. — Cunc  untu  tb*ac 
V*IW>w  SanJr  r  Purrrlll ;  awl  Air,  Limbir.  vith  <r«ila. 
I»m.  5»c  AtC.  ItC.  Tltr  Sr  In  t  ion  a  ml  Ttrlirla  for  tb*** 
INsrfirrniaticra  tuij  l.r  bail  at  Ibr  prinrtpal  Vnt'r  Shopa. 
and  at  llir  R.«in«,  No  101.  St.  Martin'*  L«tr  To  cnau- 

«d. 

r 


TNITRIISHED    AI'THENTIC     M  ANHSCHI  IT 
HISTORICAL  DOCTMtNTB,   AtTtN.R \I'||S, 
LETTERS,  lie 
A   (  ATAIJXJUE  of  an  in^lunhU;  an<i 

OitiaMinff  iif  l^tlrra  arritlra  to  tbr  Priorra  nf  Or*af« 
anil  Naaana.  Willum  tlw  Fit  at,  Maarwr.  FnaVml, 
Ili-nrj.  William  lb*  Srmari  and  Tbbrl.  and  utlwr 
Kiaaj*.  Prince*.  Princraara,  Not. Ira.  and  Ur*al  Mru 
varitnaa jnart*  at  Eunn>r  ,  mmwtf  tbrtn,  knar  fmaa 
Uurro  Eli»al*tb  ot  EnaHatarf  {mm  writb-a  rntirtlt  with 
hrr  «arB  baad  to  William  tb*  Pir.1.  Pr.atrr  of  «lran*:-. 
nwnnarrwlina;  tbr  EatloT  Lricratn; ;  Jaaara  thr  Ki\lti 
uf  Scidlaad  '  Firat  of  Eadandi.  Fndrrick  *>A  Eitnurtti 
at  Uolinnia.Cbatlea  tbr  Firal,  Heurictta  Maria.  Princraa 
Mary,  kt.j  Duke  uf  lUcktnjrtiam,  Eatli  ••<  Ewrx  and 
L*'<  rater  line  fatoainte*  o|  EltxakvOi).  Sit  Unit;  Van*. 
Sir  Francia  WaUiu^bain  and  Sir  Fntach)  Vrtr ;  also  a 
1  Htt  r  m  Cypfarr  ilrnm  Oxford i.rarb  poga  barn*  (be 
S'BD  Manual  olCharUa  tbr  Fmt.aad  cxiaiatanntncd  by 
htaHrcirtary.  O  Difby 

A  Coltrrtiatt  at  elwirr  Ibrrr  tli>«irand  Plrcra  rrlatitr* 
to  Pulitical  Karola.  (ram  1706  tn  ITW.  "littrn  in 
French  to  Jraa  Valine*  IVnr^i,  IViiutj  of  tur  Stair* 
t>iirral  if  the  Ffnilrd  Pio*tncr*|  T»o  ViJuaara,  coav 
pnaing  above  our  buadretl  and  sixty  Lrttcra,  wriltra 
In  WiiUaaa  tb*  Firat.  Prtac*  of  f>*a.K*.  tb*  Arehdnke 
Malbia*  (afUrwarda  Emiarr-rj.  MaXtmdiw  *V>  — . 
M.Miliimrrircvde  Mutilign)  a^aatnjilrd  by  Philip  tit* 
Secuud).  and  otbrra,  fmui  1571  to  IMS. 

A  ninrl  valaabie  and  uialtifaitona  Colleet^ovt  of  I  et- 
ten  of  Eminem  Literary  Mrn  of  Ea*TUud.  Frame,  and 
flUarf  CawmI  I »*».  conlaiulus  1'xctry.  i'mrm  ut  Pruar  At. 
TL  very  eatrnaite  Collertliw  of  A'hJ  Antrotuni ; 
;  litem  a  Uaarlo  Voiaiuaprraentrd  by  the  laaiaed 
tn*  to  Ibe  flynnd  held  at  U'H  id  ttie  Veal*  WiO. 
IT,  and  18.  raolaininf  the  An|r>|(iapha  <if  Hi*  D-pnttea 
ftiam  tb*  acvntal  Cruutri**  aibo  taere  preaeut  at  tnat 
celebrated  Anroibly. 

Al*n.  Papal  Bulla  cummencin?  in  I  07  ;  Aarirnt 
rbarletvvf  Ibr  Low  CiBntri».br«iui>i»K  iu  1317,  with 
Hi*  *pp*ri<t*nt  Heal>  .  I  Km-  .Nobility  and  E  ..intatt  Men 
«4  those  Staler,  ,n  Ike  bi|rt,«»f  at.le  ..I  Fu-  -  ...  i  n 

T1>«  entlt*  Pr.«Vflj  uf  a  Unnlriu  >u  ol  Hie  lakjjktji 
xnaideratian  in  Upland,  by  wliw  Fauidy  thty  have 
been  actniniilatrd  and  prewrvrd  Wbictl  will  lie  Sold 
by  AUCTION,  by  Mr.  Soihrby,  at  baa  bam*,  No.  J, 
Weluouloii  Street,  Strand,  on  Mnidjay,  Jaur  301b, 
ira,  and  Mix  folkrwinjr  Uaya  (8«iuday-  exreptad}, at 
T»elve  n'tlotk 

J  I.  br  viewed,  arxi  Catuiugara  (prire ia.) k*J,  at  the 
place  of  Sale. 


HOWISON'S  NEW  WORK  ON  INDIA,  ke 
Tlii*  day  ta  pablirW.  Iieanlifully  printed.  In 
prad  Bm  la*  board*. 

FOREIGN  SCENES  andTRAVELLING 

1  RECREATIONS. 

Br  JOHN  HOWISON.  E«,. 
Of  tbt  noooanbl*  Eart  India Coaapany  * 
Printed  fur  Olivrr  aad  Boyd. 
B.  Wb  1 1  taker,  Lnadna. 

Of  wh'Hn  niav  be  Irad 
SKETCHES  .d  UPPER 
Svu.  1th>  tJd.  brntr da, 

I  INES  WRITTEN  for  the  BENEFIT  of 

*-»  tbelNH  tBITA  NTS  of  the  ISLE  of  PORTLAND. 
By  H  BRANDRETH.Jwu  Emi. 
Author  id  Sjlla,  a  Trapdy.  In  F...  Aet*.  fmwi  tl- 
Prenth  of  M.  J..«y.  Membarof  tbt 


Odem  and  other  Poena,  Ice. 

•  It  ta  ■  deaeriptir*  para  nf  vcr*  ronniderahre  merit, 
and  ia  rraily  aurUi  dimldalbr  money  It  it  paibliabed  at.' 
—  Litarary  Oiron  clr.  March  10. 

•Tkl*  k>  a  little  work  irf  about  tblriy  p.(rea,  of  whirb 
tbt  aabyeet  at  mlneatiigr  anal  rba  nbjead  bea#v.dew«. 
Tb.  litlrt  »p«od.  nf  El  It.  appear*  to  the  bral  aftWtiowa 
of  the  heart '—  Monthly  M  igaalnt.  April. 

Printed  for  0  «nd  T.  t'lwlerwaolt.  Pleet  Street. 

TRW  I  I  LI  m;  MAPS  Of  THE  CONTINENT. 
La  lei y  war  publiabed.  in  awe  UrgwwWrt.  price  0*.  or  in 

A  new  map  France, 

r\.   lb*  Pwat  R"  ill  -  ami  RrUya.  with  tbt 
PuaXa  bataveti  *arh  atalbaa. 
A  NEW  MAP  of  the  MORTHERN  PART8  of 
I  FRANCE  and  GERM  ANY.  lucMing  th*  whole  nf  Ibe 
•  ITniled  Netlierlaird*  and  Switaertaud,  with  lb*  different 
I  TravellinK-Rnad>  and  IVrt.sut nn.» ,  prir*  IT*,  bi  •  cane 
A  NEW  MAP  »f  ITALY  and  SWITZERLAND, 
tilalninir  all  tbr  Trarrll|i:|r.R.Md*  and  Pwat  .Station*, 
each  Station,  ,.,  ,.■  13a  in  a 


coulalninirMI  tb 
nith  ««  Pwat'^ 

I*r i« t for  C. 


nilh.  Ma 


in  tUmr  v 
tiuan] 


Tbi.  *.,  I. 

-PALES,  BY  TIliTtJ'iiARA  FAMILY 

*  f^UMriiitCrrJanert  of  tb*  Bill-Hook,  the  Pet.  lie* 
Simpkin  and  R.  Miraball, 


On 


f.r  W 


Hail  Court.  LndgaU  Blrael ;  Oliver  ardi 
JflwajW  labfl  M'Ailbar.  Uubliu. 


and  Jid 

Lnnitno 
Stjitionwra 

Ibi)il,  LVIiul«ii,b,  ao<l 

•  W*  r»g*r»l  ll*»e  Tale*  aionc  of  Uw  heat  natmuxl 
lintel*  who  li  bar*  apiiewrrd  for  a  cou.ideraule  petiwd 
—New  .UautMy  Ma#;**ine,  No.AI. 

•  JiiilginaytToni  tut  i  pec  men  before  u*.  wwtliould 
have  littlr  be*ltatlvei  iu  piediclinar,  tint  Scrdlaad'a 
CJieat  Unknown  waa  likely  to  And,  In  the  Autbur  or 
tbt  Talea  by  tlat  O  llara  Family .  • 

be  uiuat  atand  the  tug  of 
iiaa,  N*.  400. 

«'">  La  U-lle  Aatembire.  Uterary  Chroaiele, 

Newt  ofUler-turr.kc-kt.  '  ^ 


•UPERIOR  IJT1fOt;RAPFIT. 
PuhlUwi*ttbr  WiirUn  C«r*.  N*  10.  N.wcat*  StrtX 
TttJUItfimg  mre  ka*rtm*mri*  got  up  <«  /Jfawwiw. 
I..1'  j  and  'a  t  coftiitnti*  wnmtllat  ta  (A*  PnkNc, 
mm  bri  ■  t  n>)  •'  i  "  to        of  *«r*. 

1 .  QTUDI ES,  FOREIGN  aod  ENGLISH ; 

O  by  Calvert.  Imperial  4tn  b  df-bound,  £\  lo- 
Tb«*  •  itudir*1  e-MWdal  of  3d  tnbjecu.  each  occupying 
» jnebe*  by  10  TUey  may  alto  b*  1  ia  Six  Namhrii, 

%Um  »L  SCENERY  i  Cotoared  by  Calvert.  kalfS 
bound,  aianrrhd  4t*v  £\  s*  Tli..e  row*  at  nf  b>»WI> 
jrcUs  aarU  ocoapying  T  lacliee  by  6,  and.  aadrr  U  t 
litlt  of '  Yigwelte*,-  ntay  Ire  had  *cpai*lcly,  prir*  I*  6M. 
each  '  

-t  CA EVERTS  INITIATORY  DR  i WINC  BOOE 
by  which  Ltvirner>  may  leaeh  tbe«*i»«dv*a  the  Eleatanit 
of  that  elegant  Accnui|rliaiiment.  In  II  Naeabtm  M 
plain,  I*  each ;  and  Sin  c»k>urcrf.  3*  6d.  each 

4  YlBWS  f -.in  NATURE  try  Catvrrt.  b*K  wtaad. 
Imperial  4I<>.  I'»  Tneae  eunaial  ..f  If  Subject*,  acce- 
pt ing  9  tajebee  by  0  ;  and  may  be  had  v  i-ii.tr.  priatrd 
ou  tinted  Drawing  Paper,  la,  e».  h 

5  BIl-TIStl  SCENERY  i  c»na*atinit  of  a  *»ti*ty  of 
interratina  Snbjert*,  by  T.Caiwrt-  Tbia*  Nntalwn. 

'TcALVERrS 

BOOK.  Fir*!  Seite*.  pnbliafciwa;  in  Nm 

7.  DITTO  Srcnnd  Serie*.  iu  Nuo.uera.9d  each 
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E£VIEW  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

Hupfttf  mental  Volume  to  the  Warkt  of  Alei- 
amdtr  Pope,  /]»//.,  printed  from  the  Ori- 
ginal Mumtteript* ,  containing  a  consider- 
mUe  Addition  to  his  Primate  Correspondence. 
ITU  udtote  tucompnnted  by  Notes,  EipLma- 
fairy,  Hiogruphhtit,  and  lAterttry.  8vo. 
pp.  195.    London,  1825.  liearne. 

Want  Mr.  Bowles  has  been  labouring 
most  industriously  to  hunt  out  peccadillos  in 
the  moral  character  of  Pope,  which  a  Byron 
and  at  RoscOe  have  so  well  defended,  another 
been  more  profitably  em- 
;  those  scattered  fragments 
nee  which  had  hitherto 
_  J  tbe  research  of  all  previous  inquirers 
on  the  subject,  however  industrious  they 
n ught  have  Leen, — and  we  by  no  means 
deny  them  that  merit,  whatever  other  claim 
thev  may  make. 

there  is?  perhaps,  do  portion  of  a  roan's 
writings  which  so  accurately  displays  his 
real  character  as  his  correspondence  with  bis 
frianrb:  as  an  author,  he  iniy  dktgoiw;  "pi- 
jjippre**  feelings,  and  conceal  defects 

~9f  pretend  to  be.  The  epistolary 
ence  of  a  man  brings  us  home  to 
his  fireside,  and  exhibits  him  as  little  under 
restraint  of  mind  as  be  ts  of  body  in  his  dress- 
ing-gown  and  slippers.  We  were  never 
more  struck  w  ith  the  contrast  between  the  go- 
pa}!!*  character  of  an  individual,  as  manifested 
work*  and  actions,  and  in  his  corre- 
than  in  the  case  of  the  letters  of 


!  witty  Earl  of  Rochester.  In  the  former 
'  HHMVtd  nothing  but  tbe  voluntary 
libertine  both  in  mind  and  habit,  and  yet 
his  letters  to  his  wife  and  son  showed  that  he 
a  kind  husband  and  an  affectionate 
and  that  be  was  rather  led  into 
ities  by  his  associates,  than  indulging 
of  hit  Own  free  will.  But  we  are 
straying  from  the  volume  to  which  our  atten- 
tion ought  to  be  directed. 

he  public  is  by  no  means  unacquainted 
the  epistolary  correspondence  of  Pope, 
ch  much  has  been  published — sufficient 
I  not  to  fatigue  the  reader,  but  to  make 
him  anxious  to  lose  nothing  that  can  throw  a 
light  on  the  character,  mind,  and  heart  of 
one  of  the  f»rsf  of  British  poets.  The  real 
character  of  an  author,  we  repeat,  is  not  al- 
ways to  be  found  in  his  writings,  and  we 
cannot,  as  the  editor  of  this  volume  observes, 
cctfkvlr  draw*  our  inferences  of  the  poet's 
hftrifrom  the  ingenuities  of  his  head — hence 
!  private  letters  of  men  in 
•  character. 

.given  to  die  public  are,  we 


the  value 


from  the  manuscripts  in  the 
i  and  other  places  I  they  are 
>  (which  n 


"elieve,  gleaned 
British  Museum 
printed  widi 
than  can  be  said  of  the 
of  Pope)  and  with  strict  attention  to  the  or 
thography.  In  these  letters,  and  the  inge- 
nious notes  by  which  they  are  accompanied, 
'  many  circumstances,  hitherto  unknown,  con- 
cerning literary  characters,  are  pointed  out ; 
several  errors,  previously  relied  on  as  truths 
by  the  highest  authorities,  are  corrected ;  and 
some  secret  traits  of  biography  are  elicited, 
which  throw  important  fights  upon  that  ma- 
terial branch  of  literary  knowledge  and  na- 
tional inquiry.' 

The  work  divides  itself  into  five  parts  :  the 
first  consists  of  letters  from  Rowe,  Steele, 
Gay,  Arbuthnot,  Jervas,  &c  ;  the  second  of  let- 
ters between  Pope  and  lx>rds  Bolingbroke, 
Bath,  Harcourt,  Peterborough,  Bathurst,  &c ; 
the  third,  letters  relating  to  Pope's  transla- 
tion of  Homer,  from  various  Irterary  men ; 
tbe  fourth,  letters  from  the  Blount  family,  with 
a  member  of  which  Mr.  Bowles  i»  so  anxious 
to  connect  Pone  ;  the  fifth,  miscellaneous 
letters  from  ar-d  to  Pope ;  and,  lastly,  some 
fragments  of  poetry.  The  editor,  who,  we 
understand,  is  a  very  young  man,  but  of  a 
family  decidedly  literary,  appears  to  be  most 
intimately  acquainted  with  Pope  and  his 
times,  and  his  notes  are  really  both  curious 
and  valuable.  Pope  sometimes  wrote  me- 
moranda on  the  letters  of  his  friends :  thus, 
on  a  letter  from  Sir  Richard  Steele,  in  which 
he  says  he  has  no  right  to  the  honour 
done  to  his  easay  (on  Criticism),  but  will 
introduce  him  to  the  author,  Pope  has  written 
a  remarkr  that  Addison  was  the  author. 
With  these  observations,  which  some  of  our 
readers  will,  perhaps,  think  might  have  been 
more  limited,  we  proceed  to  quote  a  few 
extracts  from  the  work  before  us.  The  first 
letter  is  from  Nicholas  Rowe  to  Pope : — 
'  To  Mr.  Pope,  att  Mr.  Jcrvas't,  in  Lletweland 

Court  by  St.  James's  Home,  or  13,  off 

Button  i  Coffee  House,  in  Covcnt  Garden, 
*  Thurnday,  A*g.20th,  1713. 

*  Dear  Si*,— I  don't  know  that  I  have  a 
long  time  received  a  billet  with  greater  plea- 
sure than  your's.  Depend  upon  it,  nothing 
could  have  been  more  agreeable  but  yourself. 
To  do  something  then  that  is  perfectly  kind, 
come  and  eat  a  bit  of  mutton  with  roe  to- 
morrow at  Stock  well.  Bring  whom*  you 
will  along  with  you,  tho'  I  can  gi*e  you 
nothing  but  the  aforesaid  mutton,  and  a  cur 
of  ale.  It  is  but  a  little  mfle  from  Fox-hall, 
and  jou  don't  know  how  much  you  will  oblige 
your  most  affectionate  and  faithfull  „_ 
*  humble  servant, 
.j      ,'N.  Rowe.' 

The  next  letter  is  from  Sir  Godfrey  Kuellei 


to  Pope  ;  it 
in  itself,  but  it  is 


so  by  Pope'1 


«  Dear  Fanxn, — 1 1 
so  very  fresh,  being  painted  tn  three  collet*, 
and  aught  to  be  near  a  fier  sevorall  days ;  for 
a*  they  are,  it  is  impracticable  to  put  them 
where  you  intend  'em.    It  would  be  pitty 
they  should  take  dust.   Jenny  stays  here  H 
or  10  days,  ami  will  not  fail  of  sending  them 
when  reddy,  and  I  am  (giving  my  humble 
and  hearty  service  to  vour  dear  mother) 
'  •  [Dear  Mr.  Pope], 
•  Your  most  sincere, 
<  [and  in  reaiitv  humble] 
« [and  faithfull]  servant, 
*  G.  KstxLua.' 
The  letters  to  and  from  the  nobility  show 
how  sensible  the  latter  were  of  the  merits  of 
Pope,  and  with  what  familiarity  he  and  they 
treated  each  other.    The  following,  from  the 
social  Allen  Lord  Bathurst,  displays  a  mix- 
ture of  good  breeding  and  true  friendship: — 

4  To  Atestmdtr  Pope,  Esq. 
'  Sr.— I  will  not  fail  to  attend  Mrs.  Howard- 
upon  Marble  Hill  next  tuesday,  but  Lady 
Bathurst  is  not  .able  to  come  at  this  time, 
w«*  is  no  small  mortification  to  her.  I  hope 
I  shall  pcrswade  John  Gay  &  y°  to  come 
hither  to  me,  for  1  really  think  such  a  wintry 
sumer  as  this  shou'd  be  past  altogether  in 
Society  by  a  Chimney-corner,  but  I  believe  I 
shou'd  not  lie  if  I  assured  y«yl  I  wou'd  quit 
y«  finest  walk  on  y*  finest  day  in  y*  finest 
Garden,  to  have  yr  Company  at  any  time, 
this  is  saying  a  great  deal  more  than  is 
coraonly  understood  by  one. 

'I-m, 

'  V  most  faithfull 
*  humble  serv*- 
'  Batuubst.' 
The  letter  from  Lord  Strafford  is  no  less 
friendly,  although  Swift  said  his  tordahip  was 
'  proud  as  hell' S — 

—  the  difference  will  be  very  conspicu- 
ous between  a  man  favour'd  with  many  ad- 
vantageous court  imploymanU  Sc  one  turned 
out  of  all. 

'  One  valuable  thing  I  hope  I  shall  pre- 
serve, ,  which  is  tbe  happines  of  your  friend- 
ship 8c  esteem,  the  continuation  of  wth  is 


much  desired 


«by  Sir, 
'  Your  most  sincere 
'humble  Servant, 

« r 


«  •  Those  parts  it.  bracket*  are  written  Ity 
Pope,  and  »eem  to  be  meant  as  a  joke  upon  tbe 
painter -knight's  epistolary  elegance.  Tins 
letter  has  been  printed  before,  but  without 
Pope*,  additions,  which  are  certainly  worth 
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The  next  letter,  and  it  is  •  very  interesting 
is  from — 

'  P<ipe  to  Jjcrrd  B  •lingbrokc. 
'  My  dear  lord,  Sept.  3, 1740. 

'  Your  every  word  is  kind  to  me,  and  all 
the  openings  of  your  mind  amiable.  Your 
communicating  any  of  your  sentiments  both 
makes  me  a  happier  and  a  better  man  :  there 
is  so  true  a  fund  of  all  virtue,  public  and  so- 
cial, within  you— I  mean  so  right  a  sense  of 
things  as  we  stand  related  to  each  other  by 
the  laws  of  God,  ami  indebted  to  each  other 
in  conformity  to  those  laws,  that  I  hope  no 
pailicular  calamity  can  swallow  up  your  care 
and  concern  for  tbe  general.  Indeed  the  loss 
of  S'  Wn>  Wyndham  must  have  been  felt 
more  deeply  as  a  particular,  by  you  than  by 
any  other ;  and  I  see  nothing  so  moral,  no- 
thing so  eddying,  as  your  not  deserting  the 
common  cause  of  your  country  at  this  junc- 
ture. No  man  has  leas  obligation  to  her,  no 
man  feels  a  stronger  than  yourself. 

'Your  resolution  to  return  to  berif  she 
wants  to  be  saved,  and  will  or  can  be  saved, 
is  by  far  a  more  distinguished  one,  than  any 
of  her  sons  can  pretend.  And  every  on* 
who  knows  either  her  condition  or  your  abi- 
lity (and  more  than  your  abiuty — your  sense 
of  duty  and  honour)  must  rest  his  chief  hope 
upon  iL  Lord  Marchmount  does  it  as  the 
ultimate  resource,  as  he  holds  no  language 
but  that  of  his  heart,  and  unless  you  animate 
him  to  act  by  that  hope,  will  drop  all  thought 
-of  action ;  no  other  has  the  least  influence, 
and  all  his  friends'  entreaties  have  been  tryed 
in  vain  to  draw  him  from  Scotland  for  the 
winter  to  come.  Lord  Chesterfield  despairs 
as  much,  but  resolves  to  act.  lie  and  Lyt- 
tleton  think  alike,  and  act  the  best  part,  that 
I  believe  ever 
counsels  to  their 

« But  still  I  will  say,  be 
as  they  will,  they  cannot  be  so  generous  as 
you.  They  mast,  if  good  counsels  prevail, 
reap.  You  will  not  reap ;  and  may  expect 
to  see  those  fruits  of  which  you  can  see  the 
blossoms  only.  The  monks  and  ascetics  tell 
us.  we  are  not  attained  to  perfection,  till  we 
s.-rve  God  for  hit  sake  only .  n»t  our  own.  not 
even  far  die  hope  of  Heaven.  You  really 
would  serve  men  in  this  manner,  and  many 
whom  you  have  no  obligations  to  love,  and 
who  have  done  their  best  to  ruin  you,  all  in 
Wieir  tums. 

'  •  It  must,  therefore,  be  called  by  its  true 
name,  not  so  much  love  to  your  country  as 
to  God.  It  is  not  patriotism,  but  downright 
piety,  and  instead  of  celebrating  you  as  a  poet 
should.  I  would  (if  I  were  Pope)  canonize 
you,  whatever  all  the  advocates  for  the  devil 
could  say  to  the  contrary. 

'  But  I  Hope  the  time  for  that  is  not  near, 
and  that  your  reward  in  tbe  next  life  (which 
I  am  satisfied  must  be  tbe  sole  motive  of 
such  a  conduct)  wiK  be  deferred,  at  least 
during  my  own  time.  There  is  at  present 
nothing  I  desire  so  much  to  hear,  as  that  your 
bilious  fever  is  quite  removed,  the  repeated 
attacks  of  which  have  given  me  an  alarm 
greater,  I  assure  you,  than  almost  any  world- 
ly event  could  give  me,  who  daily  foul  my- 
self passing  into  a  slate  of  indifference,  out  of 

Hieh  I  would  wake  others,  whom  Provi- 


dent* seems,  by  their  talents,  to  ordain  to  do 
more  good  to  mankind.  I  have  a  more  par- 
ticular interest,  too,  in  your  life  than  any  other 
at  present,  as  a  private  man,  for  the  vanity  I 
have  is  to  -tee  finished  that  noble  work  which 
you  address  to  me,  and  where  my  verses,  in- 
tersjiersed  here  and  there,  will  have  the  same 
honour  done  them  to  all  posterity,  a*  those 
of  Erinna,  in  the  philosophical  writings  of 
Tully. 

'  Next  to  patching  up  my  constitution,  my 
great  business  has  been  to  patch  up  a  grotto 
(the  same  you  have  so  often  sat  in  in  times  past 
under  my  house)  with  all  the  varieties  of  na- 
ture under  ground,  spars,  minerals,  and  mar- 
bles. I  hope  yet  to  live  to  philosophise  with 
you  -in  this  museum,  which  is  now  a  study  | 
for  virtuosi  and  a  scene  for  contemplation.  I 
At  least  I  am  resolved  to  have  it  remembered 
that  you  was  there,  as  you  will  see  from  the 
verses  I  dare  to  set  over  it. 


•  Adieu,  may  you  and  your's  be  happy. 


Euro  pa  pleas'd  accepts  tbe  Bull, 
And  Jove  with  joy  putt  offtbe  Asar.t'' 
(To  it  cartel  ml*  d  is  our  ut*t.) 


Shines  a 

cave; 
Where 
distil, 

And  polished  crystals  break  tbe  sparkling  rill, 
Unpolished  gems  no  ray  on  pride  bestow, 
And  latent  meluls  innocently  glow  j 
Approach,  great  Nature  studiously  behold, 
And  eye  tbe  mine,  without  a  wish  for  gold. 
Awful  as  Fluio's  grove  or  Numa'a  grot, 
Here,  nobly-pensive,  St-  John  sat  and  thought, 
Here  patriot  sighs  from  WynJham'i  bosom 
stole, 

And  snot  the  gen'rous  Same  thro'  Marcbmont's 

soul. 

Let  such,  such  only,  tread  this  ssered  floor. 
Who  dare  to  love  their  country  and  be  poor!' 

At  we  find  we  must  give  a  second  notice 
of  this  work,  we  conclude,  for  the  present, 
of  ihe^muse  oM'ope, 

'  Then  he  went  to  the  side-board  and  call'd  for 

much  liquor, 
And  glass  after  glass  be  drank  quicker  and 
quicker, 
.     So  that 
Nay, 

Of  two  hogsheads  of  burgundy  Satan  drank 


'  Then  like  an  A      tbe  devil  appear 'd, 
And  straight  the  whole  table  of  dishes 

clear  "d ; 

Then  a  friar ;  then  a  nun  , 
Aud  then  be  put  on 
A  (ace  all  the  company  took  for  his 

•Ev'n  thine)  O 

wicked 
To  let  ia  the  Devil*  

'  AN  IKSCKIPTIOK 

'  Upon  a  Punch  B  wi,  bought  in  the  South 
Sea  year,  for  a  Ctub—rhu*ed  with  Juptier 
placing  CoUukt  in  (Ac  ikies,  and  Euro/a 
mi  the  bull. 

•  Come,  fill  the  South-Sea  goblet  full, 
The  gods  shall  of  our  stock  take  care, 

4  *  This  appears,  by  the  frequent  mention  of 
Heidigger,  to  be  part  of  a  long  poetA  on  Mas- 
querades i  which  be  brought  into  such  vogue, 
that  in  May,  1729,  the  grand  jury  represents  4 
Urn  and  (.is 


Practical  Directum  for  Pnservingthe  Ttttk; 
viih  an  Account  of  the  most  Modern  and 
Improved  Methodi  of  applying  their  Last; 
and  a  Notice  of  on  unproved  artificial  Pa- 
late, invented  by  the  Author.  lUustruttd 
by  Plates.  By  Andiibw  Curs,  Dentist 
8vo.  pp.  96.  London,  1825.  Knight  and 
Lacey. 

It  is  always  an  advantage,  when  a  practical 
man  comes  before  tbe  publics,  to  state,  in  his 
own  language  and  without  any  of  that  garni  Ji 
which  professional  authors  throw  around 
their  subjects,  the  results  of  his  own  experi- 
ence, for  the  benefit  of  artists  and  the  arts 
themselves,  as  well  as  for  (he  good  of  society 
generally ;  and  we  wish  that  this  were  more 
frequently  tbe  case.  The  division  of  labour 
has  so  much  separated  those  who  invent  or 
discover  anything  wormy  of  being  publish- 
ed from  those  whose  business  it  is  to  pub- 
lish, that  not  only  a  great  deal  of  useful  mat- 
ter remains  unpublished,  but  a  good  deal  of 
that  which  is  in  print  is  not  very  useful. 

Mr.  Clark  is  a  professional  dentist,  who,  as 
we  have  heard,  has  had  a  great  deal  of  experi- 
ence, and  not  a  little  success,  in  repairing  those 
decays  of  nature  which  come  within  his  pro- 
vince ;  and  be  has  come  forsvard,  in  this  lit- 
tle volume,  to  state  the  results  in  a  very  per- 
spicuous, but  modest  and  unpretending,  man- 
ner. He  lays  claim  to  no  profound  skill  in 
general  anatomy;  but  tbe  accounts  which  he, 
in  the  first  part  of  hk  work,  gives  of  tbewo^ 
ponent  parts  of  the  organs  o£^0s0aW^ 
the  diseases  to  which  loose  ^PrrTart  exr 
posed,  the  means  by  which  those  diseases 
may  be  prevented  before  they  take  place,  and 
cured  or  mitigated  afterwards,  show  a  very 
extensive  knowledge  of  all  that  part  of  the 
subject  which  i*  necessary  for  his  purpose. 
The  directions  given  for  mitigating  the  pain 
with  which  infants  cut  their  teeth,  and  for  the 
general  preservation  of  the  teeth  of  adults, 
both  as  to  beauty  and  durability,  are  plain 
and  sensible;  ana  when,  in  the  second  part 
of  the  book,  he  comes  to  treat  of  the  proper 
substance  of  which  to  make  artificial  teeth, 
and  the  best  mode  of  making  them,  his 
remarks  cannot  fad  of  being  useful  both  to 
the  public  and  to  professional  men.  Upon 
this  part  of  the  subject  he  complains,  and 
complains  jusdy,  that  the  published  matter  U 
deficient,  both  in  quantity  and  in  quality; 
and  there  is  no  doubt,  that  if  those  who  are 
emiutnt  in  the  profession  were  to  make  their 


eminent  in  the  profession  i 
mode  of  operating  a  little  belter  known,  the 
greatest  benefits  would  result  from  it  Though 
the  profession  of  the  dentist  be  solely  an  art, 
it  is  difficult  to  prevent  people  from  attach- 
ing to  it  tome  portion  of  that  mystery  ui 
H  hich  they  clothe  the  medical  profession, 
and  the  consequence  is,  that  the  door  ts  »et 
wide  for  quacks  and  impostors.  Upoo  these 
Mr.  Clark  has  no  mercy;  but,  as  be  point* 


«  t  This  epigram  of  Mr  Pope  was  com- 
municated by  the  Kev  Dr.  Warburwr.  to  Tho. 
Birch,  and  is  now  copied  from  tbe  manusenpt 
to  which  the  above  note  Is  appended.' 
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them  trot  by  their  deed*,  and  not  by  their 
names,  the  public  have  all  the  advantage, 
and  they  have  do  ground  of  complaint. 

From  the  notice  of  the  artificial  palate,  wo 
should  conclude,  that  it  is  a  very  complete 
and  sut>erior  invention,  and  cannot  fail  to  be- 
nefit uiosa  for  whom  it  is  intended.  We 
have  been  thus  induced  to  speak  of  Mr. 
Clark's  book  in  general  terms,  because  the 
subject  is  not  one  that  admits  either  of  ana- 
lysis or  quotation.    We  think  the  book  a 

J  it  to 


TV  Dui/  in  /rr/W.    In  three  vols  post  8vo. 

pp" 915.  London,  1825.  C.  Knight. 
Is  eland  has  always  been  too  much  neglect- 
ed, even  in  the  cultivation  of  literature ;  and 

it  is  no  less  singular  than  true  that,  al-  just,— for  Dick  was  a  philanthropist  pur  tr- 
though  Dublin  contains  an  university  of  some  crUcnce,  one  that  did  not  confine  hi*  syrnpa- 


in  hand  ;— hit  word  was  a  law  to  the  bog«, 

his  smile  sunshine,  that  would  make  even  a 
ctatnp  of  block  turf  rejotce  with  gladness; 
and  a.s  to  Ml  frown,  it  was  withcriug,  'twas 
annihilation.  Philosnpht  rs  say,  that  the 
possession  of  alwolutc  power  will  corrupt  the 
purest  heart,  anj  infect  with  the  bile  of  ty- 
ranny even  the  most  benign  disposition : — 
a  fig  for  such  philosophy, — the  monarch  of 
Connemara  was  a  living  lie  to  the  proposi- 
tion. For  in  all  the  plenitude  of  his  power, 
against  which  the  very  waves  of  his  neigh- 
bour and  well-beloved  cousin  the  Atlantic 
might  rise  in  vain,  Dick  was  the  most  gene- 
rous, most  benevolent,  tender-hearted,  and 
philanthropic  of  mankind.' 

4  And  never  could  the  flattering  art  of  lim- 
ning hit  upon  attitude  or  expression  more 


other  was  persecuted  by  the  unfeeling  mob 
of  the  French.  One,  to  be  sure,  was  in  ora- 
tor ;  the  other  a  writer,— but  both  wen 
equally  eloquent;  and  one,  in  despite  of 
blunder,  and  the  other,  in  despite  of  para- 
dox, seldom  failed  in  the  end  to  convince 
and  win  overall  hearers  to  their  opinion.  In 
love  but  let  us  draw  a  veil  over  the  foi- 
bles of  great  men.    In  debt  why  let  us 

do  the  same.  And  my  comparison  is  al- 
ready complete.* 

M'Lougrilm  had  made  a  bet  about  his 

dun,  sans 


Connemara, 


emnence,  yet  neither  the  capital,  nor  indeed 
the  whole  country,  has  given  sufficient  support 
to  establish  any"  periodical  of  higher  preten- 
sions than  a  newspaper,  or  to  induce  booksel- 
lers to  venture  on  publishing  anything  beyond 
a*  pamphlet.  It  »  not  that  Ireland  is  defi- 
cient an  literary  genius  or  talent,  but  the 
Irish  reading  public  is  either  very  limited,  or 
k  entertainf  some  prejudice  against  its  native 
produce  of  literature  A  belter  day,  we  trust, 
will  soon  dawn  on  the  sister  isle :  her  tradi- 
tions, her  history,  her  romantic  scenery,  and 
tier  customs,  arc  all  beginning  to  be  drawn 
from  the  obscurity  which  veiled  them,  and 
tp  live  embodied  in  narratives  of  ro- 
mance. The  IrUh  Legends,  by  Crofton  Cro- 
km,  and  iue  Tale*  of  the  fXHara  Family  by 
Mt.  Banim.  are  proofs,  not  only  that  the  field 
is  itmpl%  but  thai  there  are  reapers  sufficient 
fcr  tfehanest.  To  these  we  would  add, 
though  of  a  different  and  more  cheerful  cha- 
racter, the  work  now  before  us — *  To-Day  in 
Ireland.'  It  contains  four  distinct  tales: — 
The  Carders,  Connemara,  Old  and  New 
Light,  and  The  Tooles'  Warning.  The  au- 
thor appears  well  acquainted  with  trish  life, 
and  dwplays  a  considerable  portion  of  Irish 
humour ;  he  is  particularly,  successful  in  the 
delineation  of  character,  varied  as  it  is  in  re- 
ality, and  as  Itappearsin  these  tales.  The  Car- 
ders, which  forms  the  longest  tale,  relates  to 
those  outrages  on  one  hand,  and  oppression 
on  the  other,  which  have  too  long  distracted 
Ireland  It  has  less  of  mirth  than  melan- 
choly in  iL.  and  is  an  interesting  story. 
The  next  tale— Connemara,  is  of  a  more 
lively  character,  and  we  suspect  bears  as 
L  1  a  relation  to  truth  as  fiction.  The  hero 
i  is  Dick  M'Loughlin,  an  "M.  P., 
wd  with  money,  who  runs  great 
jwing  bimseif  any  where,  ex- 
prrrilege  of  Parliament  pro 


tlties  to  the  limited  and  biped  portion  of  hu 
inanity,  but  extended  them,  with  the  impulse 
of  a  true  Irish  heart,  throughout  the  whole 
sentient  kingdom  of  nature  That  "  noble 
animal  the  horse,"  as  a  brother  potentate  of 
Dick's  would  say,  was  the  object  of  his  prime 
regard ;  bulls  and  bullocks  he  protected ; 
and  for  cows,  his  breast  overflowed  with  the 
milk  of  human  kindness.  In  short,  he  was 
the  very  Saturn  of  the  hoofed  tribe  ;  and  the 
golden  a^e  of  horseflesh  and  of 


persecuted  and  a 
sl>..:,..-«  , 


i  htm,  and  always  at  such  times  finding 
much  difficulty  in  escaping  to  that  place,  so 
itnperrious  to  dun*  and  hailtfts,  Connemara ; 
but  oor  author  must  draw  Ml-oughlm's  cha- 
racter himself .— 

'From  Cos*  and  Kerry  to  Londonderry, 
s  O'Doherty  hath  if, *  there  never  was  a  bet- 
Dick  WLoughlin.   He  wns 


of  Carli 

•The  Trish,  though  "a 
hard-drinking  people,**  are,  n 
sentimental  one,  especially  after  1  dinner. 
And  at  such  seasons,  which  they  boast  as 
"the  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul,"  in 
the  interpretation  of  which  you  may  read  a 
devilled  drumstick  for  reason,  and  whiskey 
for  soul, — they  are  very  fond  6f  instituting  a 
comparison  between  Dick  M'LxMighlin  and 
Rousseau.  I  cannot  say  but  that  this  French- 

to  all 
'nuns,  critics, 

or  essayists.  There  is  no  genius  under  the 
sun  that  cannot  be  compared  or  con- 
trasted with  him.  Thomas  Moore  found  out 
Byron,  one  day,  to  be  a  ditto  of  him  ;  and 
Lord  John  Kussell,  but  the  other,  discovered 
his  fellow  in  Burke.  Now  let  me  try  my 
hand  at  a  comparison  between  the  French 
philosopher  and  the  Irish  monarch.  "  Both 
were  men  whose  imagination  outstripped 
their  judgment.**  Both  were  eminent  phi- 
lanthropists, and  both  encountered,  for  their 
philanthropic  schemes,  the  ridicule  of  their 
more  hard-hearted  fellows.  Both  were  great 
men,  bestowed  by  a  remote  and  provincial 
state  to  the  metropolis,  that  their  presence 
from  time  to  time  adorned.  Their  situations 
in  life,  though  different,  were  not  dissimilar  ; 
—-the  monarch  ruled  over  a  rude  and  unci- 
vilized state;  and  the  philosopher  took  care 
fcing**'in  his  to  nnehilize  every  subject  that  entered  under 


ay,  every  inch>  king*  in  his  to  nnehilir 
wl-ere Jvone  durst  npprya^  his  intellect* 
04  Or  hi*  majesty  without  nar  cniet  nruo 


escaping  to 
bailiff: — 

'  Heaven  knows  what  Dick  had  been  do- 
ing, but  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  took 
him  quite  by  surprise;  and  whether  it  was 
that  he  was  in  love,  or  in  drink,  or  had  not 
the  mopusses  ready,  Dick  despairel  of  get- 
ting over  the  herring-pond  in  time  to  pass 
safe  to  his  kingdom  from  the  clutches  of 
the  law.  The  worthy  meml>er  at  this  was 
wroth,*— and   expostulated  with  my  Lord 

 in  terms  both  hot  and  hearty.  The 

bland  firmness  of  his  lordship  soon,  how- 
ever, smoothed  down  the  ruffled  plumage  of 
Dick's  cholor.  ■  " 

' "  A  man  of  your  talent  and  knowledge 
of  the  world.  Sir.  M'Loughlin,"  said  his 
lordship,  ought  to  turn  Una  cimtrt-tempt  to 
cowflesh  is  his  advantage." 
to  be  dated  from  the  commencement  of  the  "  I  haven't  the  hononr,"  said  Dick  in  re- 
nineteenth  century.  The  catune  and  the  fe-  ply.  "to  know  Counter-Tom.  But  being  of 
line  species  also  went  not  without  his  pro-  your  lordship's  intimacy,  he  must  be  a  de- 
tection ;  and  his  statesman-like  views  ex-  ver  fellow ;  and  if  ne  would  help  me 
tended  to  the  amelioration  of  the  condition   through  — •  "• 

you  to  know,  my  Lord,  that  I' never  made  a 
mistake ;  no,  nor  a  blunder,  in  the  whole 
course  of  my  life.*rT  '" 

* "  Come,  come,  my  Connaught  Ranger !" 
said  his  lordship,  "  don't  blustA, — we  are 
too  old  stagers  now  to  blow  one  another's 
brains  out.  As  to  Counter-Toro,  whom  you 
did  not  mistake,  you  shall  know  him  one  of 
these  days." 

'"I  know  him  already,  and  no  thanks  to 
you,".said  Dick,  still  wroth  at  being  inform- 
ed he  was  under  a  mistake ;  "  he  is  Potzo  dt 
's  secretary." 
"He  Is,"  replied  his  lordship;  "and, 
moreover,  a  Siberian  Prince.  But,  touching 
your  dilemma,  have  you  ever  been  at  New- 
market ?" 

* "  No!"  said  Dick ;  "  I  never  attend  the 
inhuman  sport  of  horse-racing.** 

' "  A  hem  1 — but  you've  been  of  old  i 
the  Curragh,  and  know  what  folk  there  i 
by  covering  a  man's  losses." 
' "  Yes.  I've  some  idea  o*  that." 
* "  What  think  you  of  trying  it  now »  You 
re  a  little,  Mr.  M'Loughlin  * 
'  "  Owe  a  little !"  said  Dick,  angry  at  hav- 
ing his  debts  degraded  in  sum  :  "  I'd  have 
you  to  know,  my  Lord,  that  I  o*e  as  much 
as  any  roan  in  Great  Britain." 

'  His  lordship  was  not  inclined  to  dispute 
the  amount  of  Dick's  negative  property  ;  so 
he  waved  that  argument,  and  proceeded  with 
his  counsel.' 


tual  sway.  One  pe.rstxpted  the  It 
of  the  fengrish  metropolis;  the  v.lxi 


To  be  short. with  our  story,  Dick  is  smug 


in  a 


colli",  »<>  Du.b 
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lin  ;  the  most  difficult  point  yet  unaccom- 
pli»bed  was  to  pass  the  bridge  of  Athlone , 
in  order  to  do  this,  he  assume*  die  disguise 
of  a  well-known  personage,  who  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  our  author: — 
'The  fatten  man  in  Ireland,  if  not  in 
,  was  Arthur  Kelly.  IIU  di- 
ll I  cannot  exactly  give;  but  there 
be  no  doubt  they  would  in  numerals 
have  looked  prodigious  upon  ■  booth  in 
Bartholomew  Fair,  and  gathered  a  little  for- 
tune from  the  curious,  lie  was,  in  fact,  of 
such  a  sixe,  that  the  scope  of  one's  imagi- 
nation would  not  contain  it;  and,  if  you 
parted  with  bim  yesterday,  so  much  did 
your  recollected  idea  of  him  ever  fall  short 
of  the  original,  that  your  amazement  on  be- 


BAYI.By'S  tttSYOKY  OP  Tar.  TOWE*. 
(Continued  from  p.  333.) 
Mr  Bayley  enters  into  a  very  elaborate 
examination  respecting  the  claims  of  Perkin 
Warbeck  ;  he  refutes  a  host  of  evidence  as 
to  his  being  an  impostor,  and,  if  he  does  not 
establish  his  identity  with  the  Duke  of  York, 
he  at  least  shows  that  the  contrary  has  ne- 
ver been  proved.  In  his  former  volume,  Mr. 
Bayley  stated  that  there  was  no  proof  that  the 
two  princes  were  murdered  in  the  Tower  by  or- 
der of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  afterward  Ri- 
chard II I .,  but  that,  on  the  contray ,  it  was  very 
improbable.  This  is  one  great  step  towards  the 
claim  of  Perkin  Warbeck.  Mr.  Bayley,  af- 
ter examining  all  the  evidence  that  can  be 


holding  him  the  next  day  was  as  great  as  I  nddoced  in  favour  or  against  him,  says: 
when  you  first  saw  him,  eclipsing  either  two  -  '  When  we  review  all  the  circumstances  of 
sides  of  a  room  and  half  its  furniture,  or  the 
better  part  of  the  landscape,  if  ye  were  in 
the  open  air.  Any  FalstatT  that  the  stage  ever 
stuffed  was  but  a  child  to  him ;  such  a  mov- 
ing enormity  was  he. 

'Arthur  was  a  boon  companion,  well- 
known  over  all  the  West  of  Ireland,  welcome 
every  where  for  his  size  and  good  humour ; 
if,  indeed,  it  required  any  requisites  what- 
soever to  make  any  one  welcome  in  that 
most  hospitable  of  all  tracts.  This  hospita- 
lity of  all  and  every  one,  Arthur  took  care  to 
have  yearly  rei-ourse  to :  he  fell  away  sadly, 

he  complained,  if  he  stayed  more  than  a  when  we  consider,  too,  all  the  traits  in  War- 
fortnight  in  any  one  neighbourhood, — so 
that,  if  he  overate,  ■'  ■  r  overdrank  his  welcome, 
he  at  least  never  outstaid  it.  He  was  a  he  to 
the  proverb,  being  a  rolling  stone  that  ga- 
thered an  enormity  of  moss ;  and  neither  in 
flesh  nor  pocket  was  he  the  worse  for  his 
continual  peregrinations.  Arthur,  too,  was 
esteemed  thioughout  the  whole  circoit  of  his 
rambles  as  a  wit  and  a  wag  of  the  first  order, 
—why,  I  never  could  discover.  But  since 
the  age  of  ShaJupearc,  who,  by  his  Falstaff, 
reversed  the  old  Grecian  proverb  of  "  A  large 
stomnch  p reduce th  not  a  subtle  mind,"  not 
mere  corpulency,  perhaps,  but  the  extreme 
of  it,  is  accounted  synonymous  with  wit ;— it 
implies  the  necessity  of  it,  and  ever  sojforry 
a  joke  i 'suing  from  so  large  a  reservoir  is 
thereon  esteemed*  a  good  thing.  For  this 
reason  certainly,  and  for  no  other,  could  Ar- 
thur have  gained  the  character  of  a  wit;  for, 
in  truth,  be  was  the  most  blundering  pun- 
ster that  ever  lived  by  putting  the  King's 
English  out  of  joint. _  His  feme  long  ago 
reached  the 
.he, 


led  the  ears  of  Miss  Edgoworth;  and. 
me  lair  ana  powertuj  magtcun,  struck 
life  her  idea  of  him  under  die  title  of 


Sir  Terence  OTea;  but  no  sooner  did 
see  this  FalstafTof  Connaught,  than  she  nj 
gretted  her  misrepresentation,  and  acknow- 
ledged that  not  the  least  similitude  existed 
between  Arthur  and  Sir  Terence.' 

In  Uiis  disguise  did  M'Loughlin  pass  the 
bridge,  and  scare  the  good  people  of  Ath- 
lone, who  thought  him  a  fetch  of  Arthur 
Kei-yv  who  happened  to  be  at  the  fair,  but 


this  extraordinary  case  : — die  entire  want  of 
evidence  that  the  princes  were  put  to  death ; 
the  inconsistency  of  the  king's  conduct ;  hi* 
avoiding  every  species  of  inquiry  by  which 
he  might  have  been  proved  an  impostor,  if 
he  were  so,  and  the  many  shifts  he  had  re- 
course to,  to  blind  the  world  on  the  subject ; 
when  we  estimate  the  character  of  the  histo- 
rians of  those  times,  and  remember  that  the 
only  sources  of  our  information  are  the  tes- 
timony of  writers  swayed  by  prejudices  or 
subservient  to  die  I-ancastnan  interest,  and 
the  statements  put  forth  by  the  king  himself; 


beck's  character — his  personal  Ukeness  to 
King  Edward  the  Fourth — his  princely  man- 
ners and  his  acknowledged  perfection  in  the 
English  language;  when  we  call  to  mind 
that  his  origin  and  history  were  never  traced ; 
that  he  never  failed  in  his  part,  and  that  nei- 
ther hit  words  nor  his  actions  were  ever  said 
to  bear  the  semblance  of  imposition :  in  fact, 
when  we  fairly  and  deliberately  weigh  all 
the  strong  and  leading  points  in  his  story, 
we  must  be  rooted  indeed  to  the  common 
impressions  entertained  on  the  subject,  if  we 
hastily  conclude  that  he  was  an  impostor. 
At  all  events,  we  have  shown  that  he  could 
not  hare  been  such  a  person  as  he  was  re- 
presented ;  and  the  more  deep  any  candid 
inquirer  will  search  into  the  history  and  nines 
of  J  tic  hard  III.,  the  less  credit  be  will  attach 
to  that  common  herd  of  writers,  whose  ve- 
nality or  prejudices  hare  led  them  from  the 
paths  of  uprightness  and  truth,  and  made 
them  indiscriminately  load  his  memory  with 
all  the  foulest  i  nmes  that  distinguish  the 
Ark  and  troubled  era  in  which  he  lived.' 


be  valuable ;  and,  after  attentively  reading 
that  investigation,  he  must  be  sceptical  in- 
deed who  still  believes  that  the  two  young 
princes  were  murdered  in  the  Tower,  or  that 
Ik-rkin  Warbeck  was  of  low  origin. 

During  the  reign  of ,  King  llonry  the 
Eighth,  the  Tower  was  generally  crowded 
with  prisoners,  and  the  accounts  of  many  of 


we  have  no  wish  to  anticipate  the  sequel  for  |  them  are  rendered  interesting  as  well  by 
our  readers,  and  so  refer  them  to  To-Day  1  their  fortunes  as  their  fates.  The  amiable 
in  Ireland,  which  will,  we  are  sure,  afford  ,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the  virtuous  SirTho- 
them  both  days  and  evenings  of 


mas  More,  the  venerable  and  learned  Bishop 
of  Rochester,  all  fefirictims  to. the  tyranny 


of  Henry,  or  the  ambitious  and  persecuting 
spirit  of  his  advisers.  Their  lives  and  fates 
are,  however,  well  known,  and  we  shall 
therefore  only  quote  one  anecdote  of  Sir 
Thomas  More : — 

'  It  was  usual,  as  soon  as  the  service  was' 
over,  and  Sir  Thomas  had  left  his  seat  in 
church,  for  his  usher  to  go  to  Lady  Mores 
pew,  and  inform  her  that  his  lordship  was, 
gone ;  but  when  Sir  Thomas,  unknown  to 
his  family,  had  resigned  the  seals,  he  inti- 
mated the  loss  of  bis  dignity  by  going  him- 
self on  the  following  Sunday,  to  his  lady's 
door,  and,  with  hat  in  hand,  telling  her  in 
the  usual  language  of  his  usher,  "  Madam, 
my  lord  is  gone. 

Mr.  Bayley  gives  a  very  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  beauteous  Anne  Boleyn,  and 
the  other  victims  of  Henry  VHI.;  but,  as  per- 
haps there  are  few  periods  in  English  history 
better  known  than  this  reign,  we  pass  over, 
the  events,  which,  however,  almost  become 
new  by  the  manner  in  which  diey  are  de- 
tailed by  Mr.  Bayley,  and  by  the  new  infor- 
mation he  has  collected  on  the  subject.  In 
the  reigns  of  Edward  VI.  and  Queen  Mary, 
the  Tower  did  not  want  for  inmates  and  vic- 
tims; but  these,  also,  we  pass  over :  scarcely 
a  person  suffered  in  this  reign  for  religion  or 
politics,  that  did  not  suffer  most  unjustly — 
Sir  Thomas  Wyat's  conspiracy  excepted. 

Perhaps  among  the  numerous  criminals, 
which  have  at  various  times,  and  for  various 
crimes  suffered  capitally,  there  never  was 
a  greater  monster  than  Lord  Stourtoo,  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  lord,  who,  in  the  reign  of. 
Queen  Mary,  murdered  two  Protestant  gen- 
tlemen, under  circumstances  of  peculiar  atro- 
city. The  victims  to  this  nobleman's  revenge 
were  Wdliajn  HartgilL  and  John  Hartgtf 
his  son,  two  gentlemen  of  Kilmingtoo,  in  So-, 
rnersetshire.  We  agree  with  the  writer  of 
the  narrative  of  this  barbarous  murder,  that 
no  act  of  Mary's  reign  does  so  much  credit  to. 
her  memory  a*  this  execution  of  the  laws. 
The  following  is  the  account  of  the  transac- 
tion, from  a  narrative  written  soon  after  its 
occurrence: — 

'  A  quarrel  had  arisen  some  years  before 
between  the  parties,  respecting  Lord  Stour- 
ton's  mother,  while  she  was  on  a  visit  at  Mr. 
Hartgill's  house  ;  and  sbortlv  afterwards,  on 
a  Sunday  morning,  his  lordship  went  to  KiU 
mington,  wid,  a  riotous  assemblage  of  rstrsons 
armed  with  bows  and  guns,  and  committed 
violent  outrages.  John  IlartgiU,  "a  tall  lus- 
ty gentleman,  being  told  of  Lord  Stourton's 
coming,  went  out  of  the  church,  and  drew 
his  sword,  and  ran  to  his  father's  house,  «d-. 
joining  fast  to  the  church-yard  side.  Divers 
arrows  were  shot  at  him  in  his  passing,  but 
be  was  not  hurt.  His  father,  die  said  Wil- 
liam IlartgiU,  and  his  wife,  being  old  folks, 
were  driven  to  go  up  into  the  tower  of  the 
church,  with,  two  or  thnsl  of  their  servants, 
for  the  safeguard  of  their  lives-  "vVhen  the 
said  John  IlartgiU  was  Come  into  hit  father's 
house,  he  took  his  long-bow  and  arrows,  and 
bent  a  cross-bow,  ana  charged  a  gun,  and 
roused  a  woman  to  carry  the  cross-bow  and 
gun  after  him,  and  himself  with  his  long-bow 
casne  forth,  and  drove  away  the  said  Lord 
Charles  and  all  us  men  from  I 
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about  the  church ;  W>  not  one  of  all  the 
tarried,  raving  half  a  score  that 
•ere  entered  into  the  church,  amount  whom 
one  was  hurt  with  hail-shot  in  the  shoulder 


Late. 


ed  by  the  lords  of  the  council  to  repress  these 
disorders,  and  to  bring  up  Lord  Stourton, 
who  was  at  first  committed  to  prison,  and  af- 
terwards bound  to  keep  the  peace ;  bat  the 
desire  of  revenge  continued  to  canker  hi  his 
breast,  and  the  Kartells  were  the  constant  ob- 
jects of  bis  persecution  :  he  destroyed  their 
com,  d  rove  away  their  cattle,  and  kept  them 
is  a  perpetual  state  of  alarm  for  their  lives. 

*  At  length,  availing  themselves  of  the 
is  being  at  Basing" Knd,  in  Hampshire, 

>*dre»T«nd, 
!  the  council, 
Stourton  promised  that,  if  tbey  would 
come  to  his  house  and  desire  a  reconciliation, 
be  would  not  only  grant  it,  but  restore  their 
goods  and  cattle. 

*  Whereupon,  trusting  to  his  promise  made 
in  such  presence,  they  took  a  gentleman  with 
them,  as  a  friend,  and  went  to  wait  upon  his 

hut,  on  coining  near  to  his  house,  a 
"  Lord  Stourton**  servants  rushed 
in  a  lane,  and  attempted  to 


away,  r»e  was  stc -ppeti 
by  six  others,  who  beset  him  before  and  be- 
hind, and,  ere  he  could  draw  his  sword,  be 
wa*  wounded  in  several  places,  and  tbey  left 
him  for  dead. 

*  At  length  this  business  was  brought  be- 
fore the  Star  Chamber,  and,  in  the  end,  the 
matter  appeared  so  heinously  ba*c  on  the 
part  of  Lord  Stourton,  that  he  was  sentenced 
to  pay*  sum  of  money  to  the  Hart) 
was  committed  to  the  Fleet ;  but  I 
afterwards  was  allowed  to  return  to 
tiy,  having  first  given  a  bond  for  £2000. 
to  render  himself  a  prisoner  again  in  the 
Fleet  on  the  first  day  of  the  following  term, 
and  promised  faithfully  to  pay  in  the  mean- 
time to  the  Hart  (jilts  the  sums  of  money  in 
which  he  had  been  condemned.  He  arrived 
at  his  house  of  Sturton  Caundel,  and  in  a  few 
days  afterwards  sent  to  the  Hartgills,  inform- 
ing them  that  he  was  ready  to  pay  them  the 
'  which  had  been  ordered  by  the  Star 
r,  adding,  that  he  also  wished  to 

i  for  an  ending  of  all 
i  them.  KUmtngton  Church 
agty  appointed  as  the  place  of  meeting, 
and  Lord  Stourton  Came,  accompanied  with 
fifteen  or  sixteen  of  his  own  servants,  many 
of  his  tenants,  and  some  gentlemen  and  jus- 
tices, to  the  number  of  sixty  persons. 

'  The  Hartgills,  seeing  so  great  a  compauy, 
i  to  be  alarmed,  and  the  elder,  as  he  ap- 
'  Lord  Stourton,  said,  «  My  lord,  I 
of  mine  about  your  lord- 
1 1  am  afraid  to  come  any 


with  their  hands  behind  them,  by  his  lord 
i  the  younger  Hart 
brutal  manner,  and 


shin's  order;  he  treated  the  yoonger  Hart- 
gill  s  wife  in  the 


f  hurt,  they  refused  to  enter  any 
M  church.  His  lord- 
i  a  pone,  as  if  he  were  go- 
ing to  pay  them ;  but  he  had  scarcely  begun 
conversing  on  the  object  of  their  meet- 
ing, when  he  seised  them  both,  saying,  I  ar- 
Tit  vou  of  /dony.  They  were  then  bound 


had  his  two 
day  in  the 
drink ;  and  it  is 
otherwise  persuaded  by  one  of  his  men,  they 
would  have  been  murdered  there  that  night. 

'  About  one  or  two  o'clock  the  next  morn- 
ing, these  two  unfortunate  gentlemen  were 
conveyed  thence  to  a  house  at  Bonham,  with- 
in a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  Stourton,  his  lord- 
ship's own  residence,  where  they  were  placed 
in  separate  apartments,  fast  bound,  without 
food,  fire,  or  anything  to  lay  on ;  and  so  they 
remained  till  four  of  the  clock  in  the  follow- 
ing afternoon  ;  and  then  Lord  Stourton  sent 
for  their  examination  two  justices  of  the 
peace,  whom  he  made  believe  that  he  would 
the  next  moruing  send  them  to  prison. 
The  magistrates,  finding  them  bound,  di- 
rected that  they  should  be  loosed,  and  re- 
main so ;  but  they  were  no  sooner  gone 
than  his  lordship  again  had  them  tied  with 
their  hands  behind  them,  and  directed  all  the 
keepers  to  leave  them,  except  four  of  his  own 
servants,  whom  he  had  previously  engaged  to 
commit  the  horrid  deed. 

«  About  ten  o'clock  at  night  the  murderers 
took  their  victims  to  a  close  adjoining  Lord 


house,  where  tbey  forced  them  to 
kneeldown,  and  knocked  them  on  their  heads 
with  clubs,  the  base  director  of  the  deed 
"  standing  in  the  meantime  at  a  gallery  door 
not  a  good  eoyte's  cast  from  the  place. 

'  "This  done,  the  bodies  were  wrapped  up 
and  conveyed  through  a  garden  into  toe  gal- 
lery where  Lord  Stourton  stood,  and  so  into 
a  small  place  at  the  end  thereof,  his  lordship 
bearing  a  candle  to  light  the  murderers. 
This  place  adjoined  Lord  Stourton's  own 
chamber,  and  when  they  were  brought  there, 
Kfe  not  being  quite  extinct,  they  groaned, 
especially  the  old  man,  and  one  of  the  ruf- 
fians swore  that  they  were  not  dead ;  another 
•aid  it  would  be  a  good  deed  t6  rid  them  of 
their  pains,  and,  lest  a  Fretich  priest  lying 
near  the  place  should  hear,  his  lordship  di- 
rected that  their  throats  should  be  cut,  him- 
self standing  by  with  a  candle  in  his  hand." 

*  One  of  the  murderers  now  beginning  to 
feel  remorse,  said  to  his  master,  ■  Ah !  my 
lord,  this  is  a  piteous  sight :  had  I  thought  as 
I  now  thirik,  before  the  deed  was,  your  whole 
land  should  not  have  brought  me  to  com 
to  such  an.  act."  To  which  his  lordship 
swered,  "  What,  faint-hearted  knave !  is  it 
any  more  than  ridding  of  two  knaves,  that, 
living,  were  troublesome  to  God's  laws  and 
man's  1  There  is  no  more  account  to  be, 
made  of  them  than  of  killing  two  sheep.** 

'The  bodies  were  then  let  down  into  a 
dungeon,  where  they  were  buried  very  deep, 
covered  first  with  earth,  then  with  two  courses 
of  duck  pavement,  and  ^Pjj"**  60  j1^00" 

higs. 

'  The  bodies  were  found  by  Sir  Anthony 
Hangerford,  then  sheriff  of  Wiltshire,  whose 
exertions  in  discovering  them  received  the 
merited  thanks  of  the  council.  Lord  Stour- 
ton was  apprehended,  and  conveyed  to  the 
Tower  on  the  2ttdi  of  January,  and  on  the 


26th  of  the  following  mouth  he  was  arraign- 
ed in  Westminster  Hall,  before  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Brakes,  and  other  judges,  die 
lord-steward,  the  lord-treasurer,  and  others, 
appointed  by  special  commission  to  try  him; 
and  hb  four  servants  were  sent  down  to  be 
arraigned  in  Wiltshire. 

'  The  two  unfortunate  gentlemen  who  had 
fallen  victims  to  Lord  Stourton's  violent  and 
malicious  nature  were  Protestants ;  and,  as 
his  lordship  had  always  been  a  staunch  sup- 

Sorter  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  aud 
ad  rendered  many  services  to  the  govern- 
ment, it  was  hoped  by  his  friends  that  the 
queen  would  have  spared  his  life ;  but  she 
left  him  to  the  laws  !  and  there  is  uo  act  of 
Mary's  reign  that  does  so  much  credit  to  her 


her  horror  at  the  baseness  of  his  crime.  On 
the  28th  of  February,  the  council  directed 
the  sheriff  of  Wilts  to  receive  his  body  at 
the  hands  of  Sir  Hugh  Paulet,  and  to  see  him 
executed  ;  and  on  the  2nd  of  March  he  was 
taken  under  a  strong  guard  from  the  Tower, 
on  horseback,  with  his  arms  pinioned  behind 
him,  and  ha  legs  tied  under  the  horse's  belly. 
The  first  day  he  was  conducted  to  1  lounslow  ; 
on  the  second  to  Staines  ;  thence  to  Ba  ' 
stoke ;  and  on  the  fourth  to  Salisbury,  w. 
on  the  next  day,  be  was  executed  in  the  mar- 
ket-place ;  and  it  i.  said  that  -  he  made  great 
lamentation  at  his  death  for  his  wilful  and  im- 
pious deed."  It  was  directed  that  his  ser- 
vants should  be  hanged  in  chains  at  Meere, 
and  the  only  mark  of  distinction  shown  to 
Lord  Stourton's  rank  was  his  being  hanged 
with  a  silken  cord.'  ....  *  *  « 


The  Novice;  or,  the  Mo*  of  Integrity.  By 
L.  B.  Picas*.  Svols/umo.  London, 
1825..  Baldwin. 
M.  Picaid  is  a  very  prolific  writer,  and  has 
enjoyed  no  little  popularity  in  France,  both 
as  a  dramatist  and  a  novelist.  In  the  former 
character,  he  has  produced  about  sixty  or  se- 
venty pieces  for  the  stage,  most  of  which 
have  been  very  successful ;  4a  the  Utter,  also, 
he  is  a  favourite  with  the  public — and  the 
original  of  die  work  we  are  now  about  to 
notice  reached  a  second  edition  within  a 
month  after  its  first  publication.  Powerful 
interest  of  plot  it  certainly  does  not  possess, 
but  it  presents  some  good  pictures  of  modern 
FrentA^so^y^ooe  or  tw°nd»ble  thouSh 


worked  up  with  a  great  deal  of  i 
feet,  and  which  are,  in  our  opinion,  the  i 
successful  parts  of  the.  work. 

George  Dercy,  the  hero  of  the  tale,  is  a 
young  man  of  the  most  scrupulous  integrity, 
a  character  that  has  obtained  for  him  the  epi- 
thet of  <<  Si"  a,  or,  as  it  is  here  rendered,  the 
Novice  ;  and  as  he,  on  every  occasion,  acts 
up  to  the  principles  which  the  rest  of  the 
world  merely  profess,  it  may  be  conceived 
that  his  conduct  generally  forms  a  striking 
contrast  to  that  of  most  of  the  other  person- 
ages The  author  has  not  failed  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  piquant  satire  which  is  thus  so 
abundanUy  supplied,  nor  does  he  spare  any 
profession  or  any  class  of  persons.  Minis- 
ters, diplomatist*,  politicians  of  all  parties, 
placedmmtrs,  fottune>htuiters,  legacy-hunt- 
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ers.  speculators,  lawyers,  medical  men,  and 
army  contractors,  down  to  clerk*  and  shop- 
It  f are  all  in  their  turn  lashed  for  their 


the 


civilisation  has 
is  still  pro- 


ceeding to  the  highest  pitch  of  i>c-rlettion 
k i.^very  or  their  fully.  For  such  characters  r  There  tt  is  pure,  and  uncoulamiuated  by  the 
;i*  thcic  the  author  doubtlessly  was  in  no  want  i  vices  of  Ute  feudal  system — the  fanaticism, 
of  originals,  and  they  nearly  all  of  then)  seem  intolerance,  and  religious  superstitions  that 
to  I  f  drawn  from  the  life,  and  to  he  ad-vivum  have  t  iken  root  so  deeply  in  the  old  world." 
delineations ;  but  where,  it  may  perhaps  4>e  "  Tis  very  justly  observed',"  said  the  doc- 
a->kcd,  did  he  find  the  prototype  for  his  hero,  |  tor,  ax  if  he  had  studied  the  subject,  "The 
who  is  really,  as  the  world  goes,  a'  perfect   United  States !  tliwy  almost  realize  the  beau 


j  hunix — on  every  occasion  so  disinterested 
— ho  uncompromising  ?  We  must  confer, 
that  the  author  appears  here  to  have  almost 
forgotten  the  golden  rule  of  ne  quid  ni.itit;  it 
would,  however,  be  cruel  in  us  to  condemn 
miy  one  for  posaesstpg  too  much  virtue,  al- 
thonch  we  must  say  that  it  is  an  article  too 
precious  for  a  man  to  be  allowed  to  monopo- 
lar so  large  a  share  of  it,  when  so  many  of 
his  fellow-creatures  possess  none  at  all.  If, 
therefore,  we  can  find  him  guilty  of  nothing 
else  let  this  be  imputed  to  him  as  a  serious 
delinquency,  and  so  satisfy  our  critical  con- 
science that  he  is  not  altogether  a  monster  of 
perfection. 

After  the  hero  himself,  the  most  prominent 
characters  are  his  own  relations,  Dr.  Saint 
Fimiiu,  his  uncle,  and  his  cousins  Dupre 
and  Is  Morinicre  ;  and  a  quondam  school- 
fellow of  his,  a  M.  Dauvert,  who  is  in  every 
respect  U>e  very  reverse  of  George  himself, 
Iwing  an  unprincipled,  scheming,  hypocri- 
tical villain,  who  makes  a  tool  of  Uie  uiuus. 
in-ciing  Dcrcy.  We-  shall  not  pretend  to  fol. 
low  the  author  through  all  the  various  sjlu. 
ations  into  which  he  has  thrown  his  principa^ 
dtamuti*  /*rsr>»<*.  which  would  iudeed  be  no 
very  cosy  usk,  but  shall  content  ourselves 
wiili  giving  a  couple  of  extracts,  from  which 
our  readers  rnay  form  some  .judgment  of  the 
spirit  in  wliich  the  work  is  written. 

The  first  is  a  part  of  Dcrcy'*.  interview 
with  hit  friends,  on  his  return  from. America: 
'  Ueorge  throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  his 
friend*,  and  embraced  them  all  by  turns : 
shile.  each  received  him  in  a  charntlerislic 
manner—  Dupre.  with  an  abruptness  thnt  hod 
something  m  it  uf  heartiness  and  sincerity, 
1-a  Moiii'ii  re.  with  an  affected  politeness  aud 
suavity  of  maimer,  and  the  doctor,  with  an 
tir  in  which  affection  was  mingled  with  a  due 
unse  of  his  own  dignity  ;  Madame  surveyed 
him  with  a  glance  of  examination,  and 
thought  tli at  his  person  was  greatly  improved. 
Hut  in  the  niiil-i  of  all  their  expressions  uf 
joy,  at  be.boh.ling  him  again,  it  was  evident 
Uiat  curiosity  was  Ute  predominant  feeling  of 
the  whole  pnrly.  -  • 

'They  ascended  to  the  drawing-room,  and 
there  their  questions  were  redoubled. 

'  "  What  1  have  to  tell  you,"  said  George, 
"  will  furnish  more  than  one  day's  conversa- 
tion. My  voyage  has  been  a  very  interesting 
one-  full  of  events  agreeable  and  disagree- 
able, of  successes  and  reverses," 

4  "  Thee,  let  us  hear  of  your  success,"  said 
Dupro\  "  or  it  is  that  will  afford  us  most  sa- 
tisfaction." 

4  It  was  \  levant  enough  to  see  how  ani- 
mated anil  p'vased  every  one  seemed  at  hear- 
ing die  word  "success." 

'  •*  W'hat  a  tu'b'e  spectacle,"  continue  our 
tro,  «««  UtHtof  the  Uuittd  bute..    It  is 


ideal  of  philosophy  ;  but,  after  all,  what  have 
you  done  in  tins  fine  country  .'" 

'  "  Oh  1  I  did  not  confine  my  olmervalions 
merely  to  Uie  states,  I  advanced  into  the  in- 
terior of  Uie  continent  of  America,  and  visit- 
ed the  Indians,  and  Uie  races  of  savages." 

'  "  Savages  1"  exclaimed  Madame  Saint 
Firnnn,  "  You  have  really  seen  savages  I 
How  very  delightful!" 

' "  It  is  among  those  untutored  people  that 
human  nature  displayed  itself  to  me  in  its 
roust  unsophisticated  form.  Ah  I  how  much 
is  dure  of  which  to  be  ashamed,  and  of 
which  to  be  proud,  in  the  name  of  man  t 
These  poor  creatures  exhibit  ungovernable 
passions,  but  Uiey  also  display  great  benevo- 
lence, gratitude,  and  geuerostty." 

4  "  So  all'  travellers  inform  us,"  said  the 
doctor  nrther  impatiently;  "if  we  may  ee- 


'"Howl  is  it  possible  '" 

•  "At  the  end  of  the  first  si 
all  gone.  During  our  pass 
cargo  gave  me  to  understand  that  I  might 
save  a  great  part  of  the  duty,  by  smuggling 
some  of  it  on  shore ;  but  I  would  not  listen 
to  such  advice.  Then  I  had  scarcely  Uinri.il 
before  i  fell  in  with  a  knave — for  .there  are 
such  in  all  countries,  and  under  every  torm 
of  government,  however  excellent  it  may  be, 
who  contrived  to  ease  me  of  a  great  part  of 
it.  1  was  advised  to  pursue  him,  but  1  con^ 
ceived  that  my  time  would  be  better  employ-, 
ed,  in  examining  whatever  was  mo>t  worthy  of 
remark,  in  a  country  where  all  was  so  new  to 
me.  Another  rascal,  if  such  a  name  he  hot 
too  good  for  him,  proposed  to  me  what  he 
termed  a  very  advantageous  scheme,  nameiv, 
to  exchange  what  goods  [  had  left,  tor  a  car- 
go of  blacks,  tbnl  I  should  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  sending  directly  to  an  English  colony. 
Gracious  Heaven !  what  a  revolting  pmpo- 
sition  !  what  an  infamous  species  of  traffic  I" 

*  "  At  length  I  had  Ute  good  f 
come  acquainted  with  a  w< 
poor  fellow  I  he  had  been  very'ut 
in  life,  had  a  numerous  family,  and  »as  in 
distressed  circunistances.  I  contrived,  haw- 
ever,  after  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  to  assist  in 


lievR  them  your  savages  are  half  divine  and  I  extricating  him  from  his.  difficulties. 


half  infernal ;  but  inform  us  of  your  own 
personal  affairs '."  ,  , 

'  "  Aye,"  cried  La  Moriniere,  "in  such  a 
couiitry  there  must  be  a  good  opening  for 
commercial  speculation,  for  an  European 
who  carries  out  a  venture  " 

'  "  Come,"  aaid  Dupre,  "Melius  what  you 
have  brought  borne." 

'  "  Oh !  a  great  many  fine  things,"  replied 
George  with  a  smile,  "  that  is  a  great  many 
trifles,  still  such  as  I  hope  will  please  you ; 
for  1  selected  for  each  of  you  sucn  articles  as 
1  thought  moot  likely  to  prove  acceptable.  I 
have  got  two  beautiful  parroquets,  Uiat  can 
speak  both  French  and  English,  for  my  good 
aunt.  For  my  cousin,  La  Moriniere,  some 
Indian  arms,  that  will  be  interesting  to  his 
son  as  a  military  man;  some  curious  speci- 
mens of  uatural  history  for  the  doctor ;  aud 
as  for  you,  my  dear  Dupa%  I  was  much  pua- 
zled  what  to  bring  you,  but  I  had  at  last  the 
good  luck  to  meet  with  a  very  rare  litUe  work 
that  1  have  translated  expressly  for  you :  it  is 
written  by  a  Quaker  of  Bostou,  and  is  enti- 
tled 1  A  System  of  Morals  for  the  use  of  an 


^tton«ey.  " 
4  "  Confound 


ontound  your  morals  and  your  pre- 
sents too,"  exclaimed  the  quondam  man  of 
law,  with  more  energy  Uian  politeneo. 

*  "  Don't  Ik;  so  violent,"  said  the  doctor, 
"  let  George  proceed  with  his  story." 

4  "  As  for  me,"  said  Madame,  "  I  am  sure 
I  feel  greatly  obliged  to  hint  for  his  parro- 
quets." 

4  "  But  let  us  come  to  the  essential  point : 
how  did  your  venture  turn  out  t" 

'"Aye,"  cried  all,  drawing  their  chairs 
closer  to  him,  **  your  venture !  Dal  you  dis- 
pose of  it  to  considerable  advantage  ?  Did 
you  turn  it  into  money  or  goods  ?  In  one 
word,  what  hies  become  of  it '" 

4  "  What  ha»  become  of  it '  just 
at  all." 


"  Ami  stripped  yourself  of  ail  that  vou 

had !" 

• "  Not  quite  all.  I  had  still  enough  to 
enable  me  to  prosecute  my  route  into  the  in-' 
tenor,  a  journey  that  has  afforded  me  great 
satis/action,  and  in  the  course  of  which  I  had 
opportunity  of  studying  the  manners,  of  the*, 
native  Indians.  On  my  return  to  Boston.  1 
availed  myself  of  Uie  little  acxpureracnb  I 
possess,  to  procure  a  subsistence.  I  know 
English  tolerably  well,  so  that  I  was  able  to 
give  lessons  in  Uie  ancient  languages,  geo- 
metry, and  drawing,  and  laid  by  enough  to 
pay  my  passage  home."  . 

4  "  And  you  are  returned  without  a  sous  '** 

4  44  Even  so :  nay,  if  my  good  tenant, 
Claude,  had  not  advanced  roe  a  litUe  cash,  I 
should  not  have  been  able  to  reach  fart*-" 

4  This  last  sentence  produced  a  most  extra- 
ordinary effect  on  his  auditors :  -  the  chairs 
were  all  drawn  back  with  as  conch  precipita- 
tion as  if  he  had  raid  that  he  returned  intern- 
ed with  Uie  plague  ;  and  every  brow  became 
clouded.' 

The  other  scene  we  shall  give  is  that 
wheie  Uie  Duke  of  ••*'*  will  is  read,  a  no* 
hitman  who  had  fpnuerlv  been  in  toe  cabi- 
net, and  in  whose  favour  the  supple  and  in- 
triguing Dauvert  had  supplanted  Dercy : — 
'  Kvery  one  was  full  of  anxiety  and  curi- 
osity, which  they  endeavoured  to  conceal  Un- 
der an  air  of  seriousness  and  gravity.  ML 
'  to  take  upon  himself  lose- 
more  than  the  notary,  did : 
he  was  full  of  attention!,  to  every  one,  paitt- 
cularly  to  the  ladies;  was  assiduous  in  offer- 
ing seats  to  the  company ;  and  extolled  the 
character  uf  the  deceased,  at  Uie  same  time 
raising  his  eyes  to  heaven;,  and  then  launch- 
ed out  into  a  hnlltuit  eulogium  on  his  geni- 
us, his  extraordinary  talents,  nm\  the  impor- 
he  had  remlvred  both  has  sove- 
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i,  he  seemed  greatly  astonished ;  but 
sJier  speaking  a  few  words  a«ule  to  the  no- 
tary, be  Game  up  to  him,  and  shook  him  cor- 
dially by  the  band.  "lam  quite  delighted 
to  see  you  here,  Dercy,**  cried  he;  **  no 
doubt  the  worthy  duke,  yielding  to  my  repre- 
sentations in  your  favour,  has  been  anxious 
to  make  amends  for  all  his  former  neglect,  by 
you  in  his  will.  Ah  !  I  know  his 
petfoctlyweUr 


and  proceeded  to  read :  "  In  gratitude  for 
the  attentions  which  Madame  Dauvert  hat 
bestowed  upon  mt  during  my  illness,  i  re- 
quest that  she  will  accept  a  ring  of  the  value 
of  three  thousand  franc.s."  Here  Dauvert, 
who  had  alternately  turned  red  and  pale  dur- 
ing the  reading  of  the  former  articles,  thought 
proper  to  hold  his  handkerchief  to  his  face. 
The  notary  continued  :  "  I  give  and  bequeath 
•y  one  of  my  relation*,  male 


have  dispensed  with  both  him  and 
his  attentions  altogether.  "  It  is  very  fine 
Irnly  for  him,"  mattered  one,  "  to  pretend  to 
behave  so  politely  to  people  whom  he  is  rob- 
bing of  their  just  rights!' 

'  **  Yes,"  observed  another :  "  but  he  was 
not  quite  so  polite  when  he  shut  the  door  in 
our  faces,  and  would  not  suffer  us  to  see  our 
relation." 

*  M  Darbobn  sate,  without 
•ord  ;  but  with  knitted  brows,  a 
eye,  and  haughty  lip,  shot  from  time  to  time 
angry  glances  at  Dauvert.  All  present,  in- 
deed, appeared  to  stand  in  mutual  fear  of 
each  other,  and  to  survey  each  other  with 
l'H>k»  of  mistrust,  even  while  exchanging  sa- 
lutations, renewing  former  acquaintances,  or 
now  forming  new  ones.  Tliere  were  many 
who  had  not  met  for  a  very  long  while,  and 
there  wese  others  who  now  met  for  the  first 
time  is  their  lives.   The  old  were  surprised 


tul  I  ui  exuuiuce. 

'  The  company  bow  took  their  seats, 
George  placed  himself  in  a  corner  behind  the 
rest,  and  M.  Dauvert  in  the  foremast  rank, 
dose  by  the  notary.  The  latter  began  to 
read  the  will,  which,  in  conformity  with  the 
ktsr,  had  been  previously  opened  at  the  Tri- 
tk  Premie  it  Itttmee.  Immediately 
prevailed  :  the  most 
je  and  fear 


the 


"'  Well?" 
•«  What  r 

'  "  What  does  he  give  us  ?" 

'  The  notary  proceeded — "  a  ring  of  the 
value  of  a  thousand  francs."  Here  a  general 
murmur  of  indignation  burst  from  all  the 
company ;  and  some  were  not  even  sparing 
of  their  abuse.    "The  mean  old  curniud- 

ri !"  exclaimed  one.  "  1  will  not  accept 
paltry  ring,"  cried 


One  lady 
>ther  had 


'  At  length  the  Viscount  Darbolin  called 
out  to  tike  notary:  "  Proceed,  sir, — the  last 


<  u 

<  « 


•  M  Here  it  is,"  said  the  notary,  and  went 
on  reading ;  '*  I  name  and  appoint,  as  my 
residuary  legatee—" 

«  "  Here  we  have  it." 
'  "  I  was  sure  how  it  would  be  " 
Well,  1  shall  not  wear  mourning." 
I  have  put  it  on,  but  shall  lay  it  aside 
again  directly." 

*  The  notary  continued  :  "  I  name  and  ap- 
point, as  my  residuary  legatee,  on 
of  his  discharging 
cies — " 

Well,  who  b  it  T 
"'Oh!  no  doubt  but  the  very  civil  gen- 
tleman there." 
'"  Yes,  I  suppose  M.  Dauvert. 


• u  No,' 
Dercy." 
'  "  Geor 


it  is 


sigh. 


M.  Dauvert 


a  very 


'  The  first  paragraphs  contained  only  lega- 
cies, of  greater  or  less  value,  to  the  domes- 
tic*. "This  is  very  well." — "  Perfectly 
jnst."* — "  Quite  as  it  should  be,"  said  the  au- 
ditors. Next  came  some  bequests  to  public 
charities.  "  What  an  excellent  man  I"  cried 
Dauvert ;  yet  some  of  his  relations  began  to 
hat  the  late  duke  had  been  too  ehari- 
Tbe  furniture  was  divided  between 

i  drew 


:  looks  from  the  two  old  ladies,  whom 
we  lately  mentioned.  The  library  was  be- 
queathed to  one  of  his  grace's  secretaries,  the 
pictures  to  another.  "  Diable !"  cried  one  of 
his  relations,  "  this  is  rather  too  much." 

'"At  this  rate  we  ourselves  shall  have  no- 
thing," said  a  second.  ■ 

•  u  There  are  only  three  more  articles  to 
read,"  observed  the  notary. 

M.  Darbolin. 

gam  at  the 


'  All  the  relations  now  left  the  room,  when 
Dauvert,  advancing  towards  George,  said,  in 
a  tremulous  and  faltering  voice,  while  the 
cold  drops  of  perspiration  stood  on  his  fore- 
head, and  his  face  was  deadly  pale,  "  Re- 
ceive my  congratulations.  M.  Dercy,  on  your 
irood  fortune. ' ' 


'  '•  George  Dercy  I"  cried  every  one  else ; 
"  And  who  pray  may  this  George  Dercy  be !" 

'  The  notary  pointed  him  out  with  hit 
hand. 

'  "  Yes,  gentleman,"  said  George,  rising 
from  his  comer,  and  advancing  into  the  mid- 
dle of  the  room,  "  I  am  the  person  named." 

'  The  whole  company,  with  the  exception 
of  Dauvert,  pushed  away  their  chairs  in  ex- 
treme ill-humour;  and  for  several  minutes 
all  was  confusion  ;  at  length  the  notary  was 
able  to  make  himseir  heard,  when  he  said  to 
George,  "  You  doubtlessly  accept  of  the  le- 
gacy that  is  left  you  ?" 

'  "  A  moment  if  you  please,"  returned  be ; 
then  added,  *  it  is  necessary  that  I  should 
reflect." 

'  "  Reflect ! — Can  he  be  possibly  in  bis 
senses  1" 

'  "  Oh  !  leave  him  alone  :  don't  you  see 
that  'tis  mere  affectation  and  grimace ;  but 
we  are  not  to  be  so  deceived." 

1  "  Aye,  aye,  he  thinks  to  pass  himself  off 
for  a  very  " 

'  "  The  testament  is 
audi 


NarraUve  of  am  Expedite  to  the  Sonn  e  of 
St.  teter*  Rimer. 
(Concluded  from  p.  341) 
Mm.  Keating  gives  a  good  account  of  the 
C'hippewas  Indians,  their  manners,  usages, 
and  customs,  which  do  not  differ  much  from  the 
habits  of  the  Potowatimis  and  Sauks.  The 
Chippewas  have  no  marriage  ceremony,  and 
permit  polygamy,  so  that  one  of  their  chiefs 
had  nine  wives : — 

'  In  the  avsigning  of  a  name  to  a  child, 
much  interest  is  taken.  The  father  applies 
t  j  one  whom  he  considers  as  well  gifted  or 
favoured  by  the  spirits  above,  and  entreats 
him  to  bestow  a  name  upon  his  oflspnug. 
A  day  is  fixed  for  the  ceremony  ;  the 
friend  settles  what  objects  will  be  required 
on  the  occasion,  and,  whatever  they  may  be, 
the  purest  never  fails  in  providing  them ;  if 
not  from  his  own  hunt,  he  obtains  them  from 
others.  Guests  are  invited ;  as  soon  as  the 
manager  appears,  the  whole  of  the  provisions 
are  placed  before  htm ;  he  lakes  for  himself 
the  head,  heart,  and  other  choice  parts.  The 
residue  lie  divides  among  the  guests.  The 
tobacco  being  laid  before  him,  be  fills  a  pipe, 
offers  the  stem  to  the  spirits,  smokes  of  it 
himself,  and  then  proceeds  to  relate  his  own 
adventures,  his  experience  in  religious  mut- 
ters, his  intercourse  vfhn  spirits,  &c.  He  ge- 
nerally premises  by  observing,  that,  when 
young,  be  dreamt  of  a  certain  object,  and. 
valuing  his  dream  much,  had  never  divulged 
the  subject  of  it,  but  that,  in  consideration  ef 
his  great  regard  for  his  friend,  he  will  men- 
tion the  object  of  his  dream,  and  name  his 
friend  after  it.  He  then  relates  the 
attending  it,  and  bestows  the 
upon  the  child.  It  is  immediately  re- 
peated by  all  present.  The  feasting  then 
commences,  and  is  continued  until  all  the 
provisions  are  eaten  up;  if  there  be  more 
prepared  than  the  guests  can  eat,  other  invi- 
tations are  sent  out,  for  none  can  leave  the 
feast  until  all  is  consumed.  The  manager 
becomes  a  second  parent  to  the  child,  who  is 
held  to  be  under  great  obligations  to  him. 
The  duty  never  devolves  upon  women. 

'  A  feast  to  which  still  greater  importance 
is  attached  is  that  which  is  given  by  a  parent 
on  the  occasion  of  the  first  animal  killed  by 
his  child  This  ceremony  is  alluded  to  by 
Harmon,  but  he  does  not  mention  that  this 
extends,  as  we  were  told,  to  the  very  smallest 
animal,  and  is  not  restricted  to  the  first  suc- 
cess in  the  chase.  We  are  informed  that  if 
an  infant  should  kill  a  bird,  miixpiitto,  or 
even  a  flea,  this  is  hoarded  v  ith  care  by  the 
parent;  it  is  dried,  and  as  toon  as  he  has 
lulled  game  enough  to  give  a  feast,  he  invites 
his  friends  to  share  in  the  repast,  in  which  his 
son's  first  trophy  is  included.  The  most  dis- 
tinguished friend  is,  as  usual,  invited  to  pre- 
side, and  it  is  his  exclusive  privilege  to  eat 
the  whole  of  the  animal  killed  by  the'chUd. 
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The  future  success  of  the  individual  is  con- 
sitlnred  to  depend  upon  the  age  at  which  this 
fea>t  was  given ;  the  younger  the  child  is,  the 
greater  die  promise  which  he  gives  of  future 
distinction  ' 

Hospitality  is  one  of  their  chief  virtues; 
and  the  women  among  the  Chippewas,  as  in 
more  refined  countries,  an  more  loquacious 
than  the  men.  Duelling  is  not  practised 
among  them,  Mr.  K.  says — 

'  \N  e  heard  of  but  one  instance  of  a  combat 
between  two  individuals,  which,  from  the 
attending  circumstances,  approaches  to  the 
nature  of  the  duels  of  civilued  men.  Two 
w  amors  of  distinction,  who  had  been  noted 
for  their  mutual  attachment,  ceased  to  be 
friends ;  the  cause  of  their  disunion  remained 
a  secret;  no  apparent  motive  f.  could  be 
ascribed  to  it;  it  did  not  spring  from  any 
quarrel  about  their  mistresses,  or  from  gam- 
bling.  After  the  coldness  had  subsisted  for 


some  time,  they  were  again  seen  together,  and 
hopes  were  entertained  that  the  breach  had 
been  made  up.  One  evening  both  were  known 
to  be  in  search  of  each  other;  they  met, 
and  welcomed  with  their  left  hands,  uttering 
an  expression  corresponding  to  our  word 
"  well ;"  one  of  them  then  passed  his  right 
hand  behind  him  and  drew  his  knife;  the 
other  immediately  did  the  same,  and,  before 
the  by-standers  were  aware  of  their  object, 
each  had  plunged  his  knife  twice  in  the 
bow>m  of  his  adversary.  Both  fell  severely 
1;  one  died,  the  other  survived  his 
He  was  observed  ever  after  to  be 
melancholy :  but  he  never  could  be  induced 
to  explain  the  motives  of  the  quarrel,  or  the 
circumstances  of  the  meeting.  There  were 
not  a  few  among  them  who  considered  the 
encounter  as  premeditated.  The  man  died 
some  tune  after,  and  his  secret  was  buried 
with  him. 

*  When  warriors  return  from  a  successful 
excursion,  they  are  met  and  welcomed  by 
as  staid  at  home ;  these  take  away  from 
every  article  of  property  which  they 
have,  giving  thetn  others  of  at  leant  equal 
value  in  exchange;  the  articles  thus  taken 
from  the  warriors  are  held  in  high  estimation, 
being  considered  as  relics;  this  extends  to 
their  horses,  wins,  &c.  The  women  dance 
the  scalp-dunce  ;  those  whose  husbands 
have  brought  home  scalps  use  them  exuit- 
ingly,  and  relate  the  adventures  which  led  to 
their  capture.  Warriors  are  never  made 
slaves  ;  if  auy  be  taken  prisoners,  they  are 
soon  killed ;  so  are  the  old  women :  the  mar- 
ri  igal  le  women  are  reduced  to  servitude,  and 
are  treated  with  great  cruelty  by  the  squaws ; 
the  children  are  generally  spared  and  incor- 
porated into  families,  where  they  frequently 
meet  with  tolerably  good  treatment.' 

To  the  succinct  and  connected  narrative  of 
the  expedition  are  added  particular  descrip- 
tions of  the  country  through  which  Major 
Long  passed,  and  an  s 
history.  On  the  subject 
rally,  Major  Long  says— 

'  There  can  exist  but  little  doubt  that  most, 
if  not  all,  of  these  Indians  would,  in  any 
emergency  decidedly  favourable  to  their 
views,  take  up  arms  against  the  people  of 
the  United  Stater.   They  luuc  no  calamity 


to  dread  so  fatal  to  their  repose  as  that  of  the 
inroads  of  our  population  upon  their  tern- 
tor)',  and  no  evil  so  much  to  lie  deprecated, 
and  so  pernicious  to  their  welfare,  as  that  of 
a  free  intercourse  between  them  and  a  setni- 
barlwurian  race,  often  resident  among  them, 
and  always  ready  to  occupy  the  ground  from 
which  they  have  retreated.  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  new  occasion  to  enlarge  upon  this 
part  of  the  subject,  and  we  shall  conclude 
with  briefly  staling,  that  the  intercourse 
between  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Indians,  is  of  a  nature  calculated  to 
vitiate  and  deprave  the  former,  while  it  en- 
genders distrust,  malevolence,  and  hatred  In 
the  minds  of  the  latter.  In  fine,  the  language 
held  forth  by  the  Indian  in  relation  to  the 
Americans  is,  that  they  have  claim  to  no 
other  feeling  but  mat  of  abhorrence,  and  that 
it  is  frorn^ principles  of^ policy,  and  not  of 

with  deference,  professes  friendship  for  them, 
and  allows  them  to  share  in  his  confidence. 

'  It  may  here  be  remarked,  that  th«  Indians 
westward  of  the  Mississippi  are,  for  the  most 
part,  addicted  to  an  erratic  life,  migrating 
from  place  to  place  in  quest  of  game,  on 
which  they  principally  subsist  They  are 
divided  into  numerous  bands,  each  of  which 
has  its  appropriate  leader,  and  in  all  their 
movements  they  are  prepared  for  any  event, 
whether  or  the  chase  or  warfare. 

'The  Chippewas,  from  the  nature  of  (he 
country  they  inhabit,  are  distributed  into 
families  rather  than  tribes,  the  general  scarcity 
of  game,  and  other  necessaries  of  life,  ren- 
dering it  impracticable  for  them  to  dwell  in 
large  numbers  at  any  one  point.  In  the 
event  of  a  war,  several  families  unite  in  form- 
ing a  martial  force  suitable  for  the  occasion. 
They  subsist  principally  upon  fish  and  wild 
rice,  the  latter  of  which  is  very  abundant  in 
the  region  they  inhabit,  and  would  afford  them 
a  competent  supply  of  food,  were  they  suf- 
ficiently industrious  in  collecting  it,  and  frugal 
in  its  expenditure.' 

With  these  extracts  we  commit  these  in- 
teresting volumes  to  the  public. 


'  Songs  of  a  Stranger,'  will,  we  are  sure,  be 
sufficient  to  more  than  justify  the  praise  we 
have  bestowed  on  them.    The  fust  is — 

'  THE  CAPE  OF  THE  CABS  nUMIA. 

•Cervantes  mentions  that  the 
Florinda,  tbe  daughter  of  Count  Julian,  is  I 
in  detestation  by  both  Spaniards  and  F 
On  the  coast  of  Barbary  is  I  cape  called  tbe 
Cab*  Rumis,  or  Cape  of  the  r 


lies  buried  5  sue 

Sir  Walter  Scott. 
*  Sail  on  !  what  power  has  our  luckless  bark 

To  this  ominous  realm  betrayed, 
Where  Cava's  rock,  o'er  tbe  waters  dark. 

Points  out  where  her  bones  are  laid  1 

<  Away !  away !  though  tempests  sweep, 
And  waves  rage  loud  and  high, 

Brave  all  tbe  terrors  of  tbe  deep— 

But  come  not  that  bayen  nigh. 
The  spirit  of  tbe  fatal  fair 

Hovers  dimly  over  her  grave; 
Tis  ber  voice  that  rings  through  the  troubled  sir, 

Tis  her  moan  that  awakes  the  wave. 

« Oh   dearly  the  sons  of  Spain  can  tall 

Tbe  woes  that  her  beauty  cost, 
When  Roderick,  woo  by  that  witching  apt", 

Fame— honour  and  country  lost. 
And  ever  her  name  is  an  evi  1  sound, 

And  ber  memory  hated  shall  be ; 
And  woe  and  daugcrs  that  barb  surround 

That  Cava's  rock  shall  see. 
Then  hasten  on  for  some  happier  shore ; 

Nor  that  cape  still  linger  near, 
That  the  Spaniard  tree,  and  the  ii 

Alike  avoid  wltb  fear!' 

The  next  is  a  sweet— 
'  soso. 
•  Odi  quel  nitigne'o 
Cbc  va  di  ramo  in  ramo 
Cantando  ;  io  amo  ;  to  am©,' 
Turn?*  i ' 

<  This  mournful  heart  can  dream  of  s 

thee, 

As  with  slow  steps  among  these  shsa*  i 

move. 

And  hear  the  nightingale  from  tree  to  bet 
Sighing,"  I  kveUlorfl 

« This  mournful  heart  wakes  to  one  C 


ippcndix  of  natural 


Songs  of  a  Stronger.  By  Lot'iSA  Stuart 
Costeli-O.  8vo.  pp.  158.  London,  1825. 
Taylor  and  Iiessey. 

Miss  Costello  has  not  written,  perhaps' 
half  so  much  as  Mrs.  Hemans  or  Miss  Lan- 
don,  but  we  think  her  little  inferior  to  the 
former,  and  fully  equal  to  the  latter.  Good 
teste,  correct  feeling,  smooth  versification, 
and  no  slight  portion  of  gracefulness,  dis- 
tinguish the  poems  of  this  lady.  We 
may,  perhaps,  be  suspected  of  too  great 
partiality,  since  the  fair  author  has  honoured 
the  pages  of  The  Littruiy  Ckronkle  with  the 
offspring  of  her  muse ;  we  shall,  however, 
be  much  surprised  if  die  critical  world  does 
not  think  as  highly  of  her  talents  as  we  do, 
and  rx/wrss  the  opinion  much  more  strong- 
ly. There  is  much  sweetness  and  true  po- 
etry in  this  lady's  songs,  many  of  which 
have  been  set  to  music,  and  are,  indeed, 
much,  very  much,  superior  to  the  new  sonirs 
with  which  the  public  is  glutted.  The  fol- 
lowing, though,  perhaps,  not  the  best  of  tbe 


That  still  our  fatal  parting  will 

The  next  song  has  been  set  to  musk  by 
William  Linley,  Esq. — 

•  i  will  not  ask  one  glance  from  thee, 
Lest,  fondly,  I  should  linger  yet, 
And  all  thy  scorn  and  cruelty 
In  that  entrancing  glance  forget. 

•In 


to  Joy  i 

And  1  forget  tis  sound  atone!' 
The  following  is  of  a  plaintive  cast,  bet 
furnishes  equal  evidence  of  the  talents  of 
amiable  and  accomplished  author.  It  ban— 

• eleoy:       .  , 
« The  sea  is  deep  above  thy  grave, 
And  tbe  murmur  of  tbe  rushing  »«« 
thee  to » 


uiyi 


• 
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'.  Now  round  thee  wake*  the  hurrying 
And  the  red  lightning  rends  aside 
The  wal'ry  veil  that  strives  to  bide 
Thy  passive  form. 

•  T  i  :,iT,  ■  -I,'  r-,1  «aTct  in  bea 
,  «rtbe loud 


nfthe 

Thy  pare  ia  calm  again, 
o'er  thy 

onward  ' 
Sleeps  the  " 


The  Twenty-Ninth  <•(  May :  Aw  Doings  at 

the  lltltoratwu. 
(Concluded  from  p.  344.) 
>r  of  tKe  Twenty-Ninth  of  May,  in 
;  the  scenes  which  occurred — or  the 
is  to  suppose  occurred — at  the  Resto- 
ration, avails  himself  largely  of  the  loyal  songs 
of  tilt?  day,  and  intermingle*  his  accounts  with 
other  poetical  pieces,  some  of  which  are, 
however,  too  well  known.  The  work  con- 
tains thirteen  chapters,  on  as  many  different 
subjects,  all  relating  to  the  rare  doings  at  the 
Restoration.  From  one  of  these  chapters, 
and  that  the  best,  The  De*iTd  Kidney,  we 
shall  make  an  extract;  it  relates  to  the  voy- 


venus, 


"Why,  Sedley— it  was  delectabiy  droll,  to 
say  the  least  of  it ;  but,  sirs,  you  should  have 
been  on  hoard  the  A asebif." 

'  "That  is  treason,"  cried  Colonel  Phillips, 
inc.    "  The  Royal  Charles,  man  ?" 
Well,  then,  as  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
i  said  to  Admiral  Montague,  the  Nosehy." 
'  "TWd-nl/'  axclaimed  D'Urfey,  "  why 
I  marvel  that  the  Rumi 


'"True,a»y.ousay,myD  CrtVy.  By  the 
>wers  I   we  were  in  a  tremendous  funk. 


when  the  merry  duke  first  commenced  his 
pranks  on  Iward ,  fur  the  whole  fleet  but  t'other 
day  were  snuffling,  prayers  and  hymns,  and 
tMxariitf  everlasting  enmity  to  majesty,  when, 
hrkia  porta,  as  it  were,  the  pitch-and-tar 
men  twem-  on  the  other  side  of  the  mouth, 
i  (he  twirling  of  a  quid,d— — n  their 
>  as  freely  as  m  the  good  old  times,  as  an 
loyally  observed  to  his  grace, 

* "  And  how  did  the  old 
this  sudden  metamorphosis ;  made  a  long  face 
upon  n,  no  doubt." 

' "  Brimstone  blue,  at  the  first  blush  of 
the  thing,"  replied  Crofts;  "  but,  peeling 
himself;  of  the  outward  skin  of  the  Puritan, 
my  jolly  admiral,  who  is  at  heart  a  sailor,  re- 
conciled himself  to  the  change,  and  cracked 
hi.  joke  with  Buckingham,  and  was  s 
as  his  crew.  " 

•         •         •.  • 

'«Andh«e  you  bdic-W 

smoking  his  pipe.  "  So  it  is,— anything  to 
retain  power — the  same  with  sinner  and 
saint,  anything  for  temporal  gain.  The  re- 
bel admiral  striking  topsails  to  majesty ;  and, 
if  GsWfc  Stw>H  only  willed  »,  all  would 


swear,  w  ith  parum  Harrison,  that  the  two  ta- 
bles of  stone  were  made  of  Shittim  wood, 
is  no  conversion  like  that  of  the 
;  and  as  for  conscience  blowing 
the  smoke  from  him — "'tis  that,  sirs.  A 
rupture  there,  wide  as  law  from  justice,  is 
closed  by  a  royal  squeeze,  easily  as  by  Parson 
Forster's  miraetiknts  sponge." 

"  Yon  are  right,  my  royal,"  exclaimed  Tom 
Killegrew;  "you  have  said  truly,  my  bully 
Butler;  give  me  your  maims,  my  king  of 
trumps.  Had  you  but  been  on  the  deck  of 
the  Royal  Charut,  great  guns  and  demi  cul- 
i ' — pressing  his  pipe  down  with  the 
But,  we  must  not  pro- 
claim all  we  "know — not  (whiffing  away)  that 
I  care,  though  all  the  curious  round-heads  in 
this  Christian  city  opened  their  asses'  cars 
at  the  key-hole  of  the  devil.  Come,  my  no- 
ble roysier,  you  Crofts,  wherefore  should  we 
not  take  wine  together'  Why!  you  scara- 
mouche  cook — you  D'Urfey,  your  grills  and 
your  gizzards  have  made  me  hot  in  the 
tongue,  as  a  pepper-cod ;  thirsty  as  Drew. 
Yes — (there  a  bumper,  my  royal)— yes,  a 
pretty  passage  we  had  of  it  Naught  but 
frisk  and  folly — fiddling  and  fun  all  the  way 
home.  What  glo—glo— glorious— frolic- 
some chaps  are  your  sai— sai— " 
"  Saints,"  helped  out  old  Shirley. 
"No,  no— Ak — the  sailors,  my  darling 
poet ;  but— hie —  so  are  the  saints  too,  in 
their  way,  sir — 111  give  you  a  specimen.  I 
shall  never  forget  the  day  the  old  ones  got 
their  first  audience  of  our  noble  king  and 
master :  and  then,  mark  you,  the  prying  old 
tykes,  keeping  each  other  up  to  the  mark." 
Here  the  wag,  quite  in  his  glory,  began  to 
travestie  their  names,  dubbing  the  pious  conv 
mittee,  Calamy,  Baxter,  Manton,  Case,  and, 
Reynolds,  by  a  corresponding  string  of  whim- 
sical parody. 

' " '  Yes  :  MasteT  Calamity,'  whispers  old 
Baektlider,  'be  steadfast  iu  the  cause.  '  Yea, 
and  put  the  king  to  the  nouplush,  touchiug 
the  surplice,'  said  Mad-Tom  i  when  Case, 
otherwise  Cause,  otherwise  Curse  (snuffling 
the  names  equivocally  to  the  ear),  pushed 
the  case  of  the  Common-Prayer  Book  to 
Master  Wry-Nose,  otherwise  Reynolds,  who, 
together  with  the  other  conjurors — ha,  ha,  ha 
—how  the  most  knowing  may  be  bamboo- 
tied  !  clapped  their  cheeks  to  the  chinks  of 
the  royal  confessional,  and  caught  our  sove- 
reign lord  the  king— seeking. n 

'"What  would  the  sanctified  committee 
think  of  our  sober  conc'ave,  were  they,  with 
old  II  ty-Nose  at  their  head,  to  thrust  their 
noses  amongst  us  roaring  roysters?"  said 
Hyde. 

"Think!"  replied  Butler,  relighting  his 
pipe,  "  why,  sir,  that  we  were  smoking  a 
nest  of  waspish  hypocrites — with  all  their 
seal  for  holiness !  Reformers !  good  Lord ! 
why  these  chiefs  of  the  godly  are  as  suspi- 
cious of  each  other  as  so  many  ambassadors. 
Sirs,  there  is  not  one  sect,  of  all  the  seekers 
among  your  congregational  men,  can  trust 
another  out  of  sight.  All  despatching  their 
elders  to  watch  and  outwit  his  cunning  neigh- 
bour, at  Breda — every  saint  for  himself.  So 
the  Dutch  farmer's  wife, 


puts  the  cat  in  the  dairy  to  catch  a  thief  of  a 
mouse,  but  takes  care  to  "send  (he  maid  to 
watch  Grimalkin,  lest  pussy  i 


In  our  former  notice,  wc  deemed  it  our 
duty  to  censure  the  profanity  which  pervades 
these  volumes,  and  wc  arc  frequently  obliged 
to  stop  short  in  our  quotations,  when  we  see 
some  irreverent  oath  before  us.  We  are  the 
more  surprised  at  this,  as  the  author,  in  a, 
note,  -affects  to  condemn  it.  We  shall 
quote  this  note  as  a  curious  instance  of  the 
contrasted  saying  and  doings  of  the  author: 

1  It  is  likely  that  the  unprofitable  custom  of 
making  use  of  profane  expletives  and  wicked, 
imprecations,  amongst  the  British  soldier* 
and  sailors,  is  of  great  antiquity.  This  we. 
may  infer,  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Henry,, 
that  the  veterans  led  into  the  field  in  olden 
times  were  addicted  to  cursing  and  swearing ; 
for  when  the  Count  of  Luxembourg,  accom-. 
panicd  by  the  Earls  of  Warwick  and"  Stafford,, 
visited  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  in  her  prison  at, 
Rouen,  where  the  heroine,  to  the  eternal  dis- 
grace of  that  age,  loaded  with  irons,  was, 
chained  to  the  floor,  the  count,  who  had  sold- 
her  to  the  enemy,  pretending  that  his  visit, 
was  to  treat  with  her  about  her  ransom,  she 
cast  a  look  of  resentment  and  disdain  upon, 
him,  and  cried,  "  Begone  !  you  have  neither 
the  power  to  ransom  me."  Then  turning  her, 
eyes  towards  the  two  earls,  she  added,  "  I 
know  that  you  English  will  put  me  to  death,, 
and  imagine  that  after  I  am  dead  you  will, 
conquer  France :  but,  though  there  were  an, 
hundred  thousand  G — d  datn'mets  more  in 
France  than  there  are,  they  will  never  con- 
quer  the  kingdom." 

'  It  would  further  appear,  thai  this  oppro- 
brious custom  was  not  entirely  a  vice  of  the 
camp,  for  (says  an  industrious  inquirer  into 
manners  of  trie  old  EngUsh)  a  contemporary 
historian,  who  had  frequently  conversed  with 
Henry  VI.,  mentions  it,  as  a  crry  remarkable 
and  extraordinary  peculiarity  in  the  ehtirueter 
\  of  that  prince,  **  that  be  did  not  swear  in  com- 
■  mon  conversation ;  but  reproved  his  uiini»krs 
|  and  officer*  of  state,  when  he  heard  them 
swearing." ' 

The  author  of  this  work  U  a  thorough- 
paced Jacobite ;  and,  in  his  anxiety  to  give 
Charles  credit  for  virtues  he  never  possessed, 
he  blackens  the  character  of  Cromwell  with 
charges  and  insinuations  which  he  must  know 
are  groundless.  In  attributing  to  his  favour- 
ite, Charles,  coarse  epithets  and  superstition, 
he  degrades  him  as  a  gentleman,  arid  renders, 
him  ridiculous.  Take,  /or  instance,  tbe.fol- 
lowrng  scene  between  the  king,  the  prince, 
and  Buckingham-: — 

' "  It  is  said,  your  majesty,  that  .Cromwelt 
dreaded  to  be  alone,"  observed  Prince  Henry. 

'  "  Yes,  Hal,  and  dreaded  to  be  abroad, 
too,  or  his  daring  courage  was  defamed ;  the 
ambitious  traitor  might  be  likened  to  the  re- 
gicide Macbeth.  I^ronder  if  hp  had  nerve, 
enough  to  read  thatwoudrous  play  ;  but  no," 
rejoined  his  majesty,  "these  puritans  read 
not  such  impious  writings,  though  they  have, 
in  their  evil  career,  furnished  forth  abundant 
matter  wherefrom  succeeding  playwrights 
may  take  models  of  iniquity.  Yes!  and 
draw  from  true  history  new  acts  of  surpass- 
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ing  terror.  What  a  tragedy  is  that  just  past 
tor  future  times  r 

* "  Truly  so,  my  honoured  sire,"  replied 
Buckingham,  who  would  have  diverted  the 
king  from  so  painful  a  suhject ;  "  but  with 
this  especial  difference,  your  majesty,  that, 
contrary  to  dramatic  rule,  it  hath  phased  the 
beuiipiant  star  that  presided  at  your  royal 
birth,  to  wind  up  this  real  drama  in  peace,  in  | 
loyalty,  in  universal  joy  and  gladness;  and  I 
humbly  prognosticate  that  your  loving  sub- 
jects  will  pray  that  die  la..;  act  may  continue  ■ 
and  endure  far  longer  than  the  first." 

"  Well  said,  good  seer:  may  you  be  a  true 
prophet,  Buckingham  1"  returned  the  king. 
"  I  am  not  given  to  superstition ;  yet  am  I 
free  to  own,  that  that  phenomenon  has  some- 
times wrought  upon  my  imagination.  It 
was  thought  by  many,  and  even  by  our  en- 
lightened father  (turning  to  his  royal  brothers), 
as  it  affected  the  heir  apparent — portentous 
Indeed,  it  is  a  circumstance  that,  if  not  well 
attested,  putting  the  question  of  my  birth 
aside,  I  should  not  have  credited;  but  the 
king,  and  his  grace  your  father,  Buckingham, 
and  a  thousand  othe  rs,  men  whose  testimony 
it  were  not  becoming  to  doubt,  witnessed  its 
appearance." 

It  was  strange,  rire,"  said  Ormond, "  and 
with  the  old  Romans  would  have  been  con- 
sidered portentous  indeed ! — a  theme  for  the 
speculations  of  the  augurs." 

*  "  Or  for  those  cunning  seers  who  pretend 
to  have  been  in  the  secrets  of  fate  touching 
the  fortunes  of  the  usurper.  But  the  sun  of 
the  glory  of  that  house  is  set ;  and  yet  how 
soon  are  we  seated  here,  in  what  was  but  so 
late  the  miscreant's  mock  regal  palace.  Tis 
strange  !  Why,  sirs,  I  have  been  told  this 
very  man  did  dream — nay,  that  it  was  past  a 
dream— did  see,  being  fast  awake,  a  mighty 
form — a  mysterious  figure — and  that  this  gi- 
gantic apparition  did  open  the  curtains  of  his 
1**1,  and  tell  him  that  he  should  become  the 
greatest  person  of  the  three  kingdoms." 

'  "  And  when,  and  where,  your  majesty, 
did  this  occur?"  inquired  Prince  lienry, 
seemingly  appalled  at  the  recital. 

'  "  Whilst  yet  a  fro  ward  boy  at  the  gram- 
mar-school at  Huntingdon.  Bat  why  so 
pale,  my  dear  Harry?— night 
you  not,  my  Prince  Harry." 
'"Your  relation  makes 


majesty,  wit! 
you,  who  are 


do 


toy  blood  run 
cold,"  replied  the  prince. 

'  "  Yes  I  the  reiiegado  used  to  relate  this 
story  in  the  plenitude  of  his  glory.  Doubt- 
lessly it  was  the  devil  himself  who  appeared 
to  the  traitor." 

'  "  The  spectre  did  not  say  that  he  should 
be  king,  then,  your  majesty  r  observed  the 
Duke  of  York. 

'"No,"  replied  the  king;  "the  predic- 
tion was  true  to  the  letter,  as  it  should  seem  ; 
and  so  possessed  with  the  notion  was  the  ju- 
venile traitor,  that  neither  the  admonitions  of 
his  father,  nor  the  chastisements  of  Doctor 
Beard,  the  master  of  the  school,  could  curb 
that  early  spirit  of  audacity  which  marked  his 
career  in  manhood  :  be  persisted  in  relating 
the  extraordinary  apparition." 
J  "  Until  he  believed  in  the  reality  of  this 
of  his  owt 
»m;  "sure.,, 


to  this 

tale— this  imposition  of  the  wily  hypocrite— 
the  notorious  impostor '." ' 

These  extracts  will  show  the  style  of  the 
work:  that  many  of  tbe  scenes  are  highly 
dramatic  must  he  allowed,  and  that  they  da- 
scribe  the  events  of  the  period  to  which  they 
relate  we  have  no  doubt.  If,  however,  the 
author  intends  to  follow  up  his  design  of  giv- 
ing more  volumes  on  other  subjects,  we  ad 
vise  him  '  to  swear  not  at  all ;  since  it  is  a 
habit  at  once  profane  and  ungentlemanly 
even  in  discourse,  and  in  a  book  it  is  revolt- 
ing^  

The.  Tittle  Lexicon  or  Mtdtum  in  Purvo  of 
the  F.iijsli.\h  Langwtgc ;  containing  upwwdt 
of  Two  Thousand  Words,  with  their  DV/f- 
nitiom,  more  than  are  to  be  found  in  the 
usual  Abridgment*  of  Dr.  Johnson*  Dk- 
timuru.    To  which  is  adtkd,  a  Table  of 
Terms  a,ui  Phrases,  from  the  French,  Ita- 
lian, and  Spanish  Language*.  London, 
18M.  Cole. 
Wjiat  would  the  great  lexicographer  have 
said,  if  any  person  had  proposed  to  give,  not 
only  the  spirit  of  his  bulky  folio,  but  some 
thousand  additional  words,  in  a  book  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  square ! — Yet  such  is  really 
the  case  in  this  unique  little  volume,  ft 
contains  definitions  of,  we  believe,  nearly 
thirty  thousand  words,  being  two  thousand 
more  than  the  usual  abridgment  of  Johnson's 
Dictionary ;  it  is  neatl v  and  correctly  print- 
ed, with  a  clear  and  distinct  type,  and  is  al- 
together admirably  got  up.  To  a  traveller,  to 
whom  space  and  weight  are  objects,  we  re- 
commend this  little  Lexicon ;  and,  if  some 
of  the  yokels  who  come  to  town  were  to  put 
it  in  their  pockets,  they  might  avoid  being 
swindled  out  of  money  by  bets  about  tbe 
word  infortunate,  which  is  no  uncommon  oc- 
currence of  life  in  London. 

■    ,         .    )  - 
FOREIGN  LITERATURE. 

Handbibliothek  der  Deuttchcn  IJUrratur,  Ice 

J.  II.  Bohte.    London,  1825. 
BooKsr-Licas'  catalogues  lie  so  completely 
without  the  province  of  criticism,  that  we 
ought  to 

taking  up  one;  we  trust, 
shall  be  excused  for  deviating  so 
all  precedent,  if  we  say  a  few  words  on  the 
subject  of-  that  now  before  us  (forming  the 
firat  part  of  a  Catalogue  tlaisoon£  of  Ger- 
man works,  prepared  by  the  late  Mr.  Bohte, 
of  York  Street,  Covent  Garden,  and 
published  by  his  widow),  both  on  ac- 
count of  the  singularity  of  its  containing 
a  preface  written  by  no  less  eminent  a 
German  scholar  than  Professor  Sohlegel, 
and  as  it  will  afford  us  an  opportunity  of 
making  a  remark  or  two  on  the  progress 
of  German  literature  in  this  country.  M. 
Schlegel  has  here  furnished  a  rapid  sketch  of 
the  literature  of  Germany  and  what  his  coun- 


IU1)       14  I -Sit        V»  >_ 

perhaps  for 
sver,  that  we 
j  much  from 


tryroen  have  achieved  in  the  principal  de- 
partments of  philosophy  and  science,  and 
thus  shows  the  claim*  it  has  to  the  attention 


distinguished  works  in  the  department  of  lite- 
rature, properly  so  called,  we  cannot  yet  vie 

be  a  matter  of  astonishment,  nor  to  be  made 
a  subject  of  reproach  Nature  deals  out  the 
gifts  of  genius,  at  one  time  sparingly,  and 
more  liberally  at  another,  but  never  lavishly ; 
and  a  considerable  period  roust  elapse  before 
menial  treasures  of  a  varied  character  can  he 
extensively  accumulated.  Yet,  within  the 
above-mentioned  period  of  between  seventy 
and  eighty  years,  a  great  activity  and  pro- 
ductiveness have  been  displayed;  new  and. 
striking  phenomena  have  closely  followed 
each  other;  and  we  have  only  to  mention  the" 
names  of  Klopstock,  Leasing,  Winkelmann, 
Wieland,  Burger,  Goethe,  Johannes  Miiller, 
Herder,  Schiller  (to  say  nothing  of 
younger  contemporaries),  to 
claims  to  European  recogni 
'  If,  however,  to  those  w 
to  acquire  a  foreign  language  is  merely  the 
gratification  of  their  imagination  and  taste, 
and  the  extension  of  their  circle  of  animated 
entertainment,  our  literature  were  to  present 
fewer  attractions  than  that  of  some  of  our 
neighbours,  we  can,  on  the  other  hand,  as- 
sure the  philosopher,  the  scholar,  the  scien- 
tific inquirer,  that  each  will  find  himself 
richly  rewarded  for  the  labour,  by  no  mesm 
light,  which  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
our  language  will  demand  from  him  We 
not  only  possess  a  great  number  of  useful 
and  convenient  works,  in  which  all  that  ht» 
hitherto  been  done  in  every  department  of 
knowledge,  in  every  country  and  age,  is  dili- 
gently collected,  arranged,  artd  solidly  ap- 
plied; but  the  acuteness  and  the  profundity 
of  German  thinkers  nave  displayed  them- 
selves effectively  in  every  direction.  Much 
that  was  received  as  true,  merely  because, 
from  respect  for  antiquity,  it  had  oever  been 
questioned,  has,  on  a  fresh  investigation, 
assumed  quite  a  new  form ;  and  there  pre- 
vails with  us  an  impartiality  and  compre- 
hensiveness in  the  mode  of  conducting  an 
inquiry,  and  a  peculiarity  in  the  manner  of 
viewing  a  question,  to  which,  from  variom 
oanses,  other  nations,  how 
other  respe:ts,  are  necesss 

Hitherto  our  acquaintance  w.th  < 


of  the  rest  of  Europe :  — 


fined  to  that  of  France  and  Italy;  for  even 
the  literary  productions  of  Spam,  to  lea" 
Portugal  entirely  out  of  tbe  question,  were, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  bttle,  if  at  all, 
known  in  this  country.  At  the  time  that  the 
Germans  were  translating  our  prinbprl 
writers,  and  while  they  were  familiar  with 
the  nanes  and  productions  of  our  FieWrag 
and  Sterne,  we  harelv  knew  that  there  *ra?  1 
language  called  High  Dutch,  which  we  con- 
ceived, without  knowing  why,  must  be  tbe 
most  barbarous  and  uncouth  of  all  the  Eu- 
ropean idioos ;  we  had  heard  of  dull  volu- 
minous German  commentators,  and  sap- 
posed  that  Germany  never  had  and  new 
could  produce  1 
the  names  of 
Leasing, 

us,  and  wejiKhjedof « 


never  naa  ana 

if  literati.   At  len^fi 
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•s  RinaUlo  Rinaldi,  and  trashy  a»d 
novels  and  tales  of  wonder  and 
nor  was  the  manner  in  which 
these  translations  were  executed,  if  we  except 
those  by  Sutheby,  Coleridge,  and  Taylor,  at 
all  adapted  to  convey  either  au  adequate  idea 
of  ibe  originals,  or  to  make  a  favourable  im- 
uresiion  on  the  English  reader.  Within 
die  few  last  years  the  study  of  the  German 
language,  and  its  literature,  has  received  a 
considerable  impulse;  but  much  still  remains 
to  be  done  before  the  latter  can  be  duly  ap- 
preciated among  tu.  The  difficulty,  too.  of 
procuring  German  publications  was.  for  a 
loog^iBH),  a  serious  obstacle  to  those  who 
wiaWi  to  obtain  a  competent  acquaintance 
w.u.  the  intellectual  treasures  of  our  " 
ndjhUmrs.  To  the 
live  4ate  Mr.  Bobte  contributed 
degree,  by  his  spirited  speoil-rtions  and  ex- 
tensive importations,  not  only  of  die  more 

Cipular  works  of  the  day,  but  of  a  rich  coW 
ction  in  every  department  of  literature. 
What  be  performed  in  this  respect  his  former 


feet.  At  eight  precisely,  the  king  walked  up  the 
church,  between  two  cardinals,  sent  to  escort 
him  from  the  palace,  along  a  beautiful  plat- 
form erected  for  the  purpose  from  then*  e  to 
the  grand  entrance  of  the  cathedral,  and 
most  richly  carpeted  and  ornamented.  He 
was  dressed  in  a  white  silk  robe-de-chambre, 
and  velvet  cap  and  feathers,  with  only  a  sin- 
gle bandeau  of  diamonds,  and  preceeded  and 
followed  by  twelve  pages  in  uniform,  lords 
in  waiting,  ambassadors,  and  masters  of  ce- 
remonies, 1st,  2nd,  and  3d.  When  the 
mass  wai  concluded,  the  archbishop  proceed- 
ed to  the  lienediction  of  the  royal  ornaments ; 
the  king's  robe-de-cliambre  was  then  taken 
off,  under  which  appeared  a  suit  of  crimson 
and  gold  ;  he  fell  on  his  knee*  before  the  al- 
tar, and  the  archbishop,  placing  the  sword  in 


this  was  affecting  and  solemn  to  a  degree.  On 
rising  from  his  knees,  and  being  again  seated, 
a  book  was  presented  to  him  containing  the 
oaths,  which  he  read  with  a  firm  and  audible 
voice.    The  music  then  accompanied  the 


i  i!.i!u;iii>.  show,  hut  more   especially  tiie   priests  and  hisltom  in  chanting  a  hyrea,  fa 


present  one,  which,  ample  as  U  is,  is.  con- 
ri.i ed  to  the  heads  of  philology,  arcbieology, 
bibliography,  theology,  jurisprudence,  medi- 
cine, and  philosophy.  It  may  indeed  be 
regarded  as  a  most  excellent  guide  in  the 
formation  of  a  German  library,  and  the  copi- 
ous extracts  with  which  it  is  enriched,  bodi 
from  foreign  and  Knglish  journals,  render  it 


IT 

cushions  being  first  disposed  of  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  king  and  archbishop  were  pros- 
trate on  them  during  the  time  ;  after  which, 
tiie  king  remaining  on  his  knees,  the  archbi- 
shop seated  hi  itself  before  him,  and,  hnldrfctr 
the  golden  vessel  of  holy  oil,  he  proceeded 


of. 


XOIWAIi. 

afiox  or  CHaatES  x.  or  mascc. 
For  /*«  titttarj  ChromcW. 

Roeinu,  Sunday,  May  29, 1526. 
It  is  impossible  Tor  the  imagination  to  con- 
ceive a  mare  magnificent  spectacle  than  tiv 
cathedral  of  Kheims  presented  this  morning: 
the  decorations  were  costly  and  elegant  in 
the  highest  degree,  and  the  arrangement  of 
the  galleries,  draperies,  seats,  &c.  reflects  the 
utmost  credit  on  the  directum.  So  early  as 
three  o'clock,  the  anxious  visitors  were  in 
motion  ;  by  four  all  die  doors  were  crowded, 
though  only  announced  to  be  opened  at  six ; 


the  spectators,  and  the 
towards  the  throne ,  lus  i 
by  five  peers  in  i 

magnificence  by  thai  of  their  "i royal 
Being  seated,  the  throne  raised  forty  steps 
at  least,  and  on  a  level  with  the  galleries, 
the  ecclesiastics  returned  U>  the  altar,  where 
a  mam  for  die  occasion  was  |>erformed,  which 
being  finished,  they  went  again  to  the  throne, 
from  whence  his  majesty  descended,  and 
received  the  communion,  which  was  adrn- 
nistered  by  the  archbishop ;  the  king  all  the 
time  on  his  knees  before  the  steps  of  the  al- 
tar, and  a  superb  cloth,  of  white  silk  aiid  sil- 
ver, held  before  him,  as  high  as  his  oeck,  hy 
the  dauphin,  Duke  d'Orleans,  and  two  bt- 
shops  ;  die  music  of  Uiis  part  of  the  < 
was  exquisitely  soft,  rich,  solemn,  and  i 
performed,  and  admirably  adapted  to  tiie 
scene.  When  the  sacrament  wa»  finished, 
the  crown  of  ( 'ImrletnHgne  having  been  pre- 
viously taken  off  the  king's  head,  it  was  re- 
placed by  Ins  own,  which  is  a  masterpiece  of 
splendour  and  magnificence,  and  he  slowly 
proceeded  to  leave  the  church,  amidst  the  ac- 
clamations of  the  spectators.  A  boot  twelve 
o'clock,  all  the  ceremonies  were  finished  • 
and  for  eight  days  the  cathedral  is  ordered  to 
remain  in  it*  present  state,  to  gratify  tho  cu- 
riosity of  the  public :  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
convey  a  just  idea  of  its  splendour.  Tiie 


to  oooi'it  him,  first,  on  the  summit  of  the   rn»P  it" <r«f  is  most  magnificent,  presenting 


head,  iu  form  of  the  cross,  then  on  the  chest, 
between  the  two  shoulders,  on  the  ritrhtshoul- 
der,  on  the  left  shoulder,  rat  the  joint  of  the 
right  arm.  at  the  joint  of  the  left  arm,  through 
nigs  left  for  the  purpose  in  his  robe  nnd 
the  musicians  all  the  time  chanting, 


the  whole  length  of  the  interior,  from  die. 
throne  to  the  altar ;  die  floor  entirely 
with  the  riclu^l  carpets,  the  seats  on 


I  seven,  the  ceremonies  began  by  a 

of  priests  to  die  altar,  carrying  the  sa 
'  emblems  (which  areof  massive  gold,  of 
exquisite  workmanship),  before  the  bishops, 
in  scarlet  rolies,  covered  with  lace ;  the  music, 
as  tliey  walked  slowly  up  the  church,  was 
extremely  fine;  the  archbishop  followed, 
preceded  by  the  master  of  the  ceremonies, 
then  rLtiirucd  in  full  pontificals,  accompanied 
by  the  bishops,  and  took  their  seats  before 
the  altar.  At  half-past  seveu,  the  Dauphine, 
Duchesses  of  Bcrri,  d'Orlearu,  and  ladies  of 
the  court,  took  their  seats  in  the  royal  gallery ; 
s»on  after,  die  Daupbin  and  Dues  d'Orleans 
and  Bourbon  appeared,  in  roaguificeot  cos- 
tume, their  trains  boriie,  and  placed  them- 
selves on  the  seats  nearest  the  King's,  which 


'  Sadoc.  the  priest,  and  Nathan  the  prophet; 
anointed  Solomon  king  in  Si  on.  crying  with 
joy,  may  the  king  live  for  ever/  The  arch-  I 
bishop,  still  sitting,  with  his  mitre  on,  before 
die  king,  assisted  the  bishops  in  covering  him 
with  another  more  magnificent  dress,  then 
anointed  the  palms  of  each  of  hit  hands,  and  , 
pronounced  a  prayer  over  him ;  the  king 
still  kneeling,  the  archbishop  pronounced  the  , 
lienediction  on  his  gloves  and  signet  sepa- 
Mlalji  then  took  the  sceptre  from  the  altar, 
and,  blessing  it,  in  like  manner,  placed  it  in 
bis  right  hand,  pronouncing,  at  the  same 
time,  '  Receive  this  sceptre,  which  is  the 
mark  of  royal  power,'  lee;  then  taking  the 
emblem  called  the  hand  of  justice,  he  placed 
it  in  the  king's  left  hand,  pronouncing,  in 
«.  *  I 


side  with  crimson  velvet  and  fringes  and  tas- 
sels of  gold,  the  pillars  covered  with  emble- 
matical paintings,  the  interstices  filled  up 
with  «eats,  which  form  the  tribunes  or  g»f- 


like 

and  equity,'  fcc. 

The  crown  of  Charlemagne  was  next  pre- 
sented to  tiie  archbidiop,  who  held  it  over 
the  king's  head,  assisted  by  the  three  princes 
of  the  blood,  forming  a  cross  round  his  per- 
son. The  prayer  being  pronounced,  *  May 
God  crown  you  with  the  crown  of  glory,' &c 
it  was  placed  on  his  head,  and  held  there  till 
the  benediction  was  completed.  A  burst  of 
music  and  cries  of  I'ine  le  Rni,  within  the 
cathedral,  announced  the  event,  and  without, 
discharges  of  cannon  and  musketry.  At 
the  centre  of  the  cross  of  the  cathedral, !  this  moment  a  quantity  of  birds  were  seen 
a  carpet  of  purple  velvet,  superbly  em- 1  flying  about  the  roof,  in  sign  of  liberty  to  the 
broidered  and  fringed  with  gold,  and  directly  fiptive.  The  scene  altogether  was  at  that 
wider  a  magnificent  canopy  of  the  same  mate-  moment  affecting  and  impressive  to  the  last 
nds  drawn  up  by  coeds  to  a  height  of  -uty  degree.   The  kug  bowed  most  graciously  to 


Oil 


lery,  all  hung  with  die  most  superb  draperies 
of  velvet  and  gold,  and  lined  with  crimson, 
damask  :  above  these  draperies,  at  the  top  of 
each  arch,  are  paintings  of  the  whole  line  of 
monarchs,  from  Clovis ;  higher  up,  emble- 
matical figures,  representing  all  the  towns  in 
the  diocese,  as  Soissons,  Peronne,  Chateau, 
Thiorri.  Khcims,  itc.  8tc.  with  their  particular, 
branches  of  commerce,  all  beautifully  execut- 
ed. Above  these  are  the  painted  windows, 
additionally  ornamented  with  gilding,  Itc. 
between  and  finished  by  die  roof, 
grained,  and  covered  with  light-blue 
and  embroidered  with  stars  and  f 
of  silver. 

The  whole  was  illuminated  by  I 
of  wax  light*  in  superb  chandeliers,  whose 
glittering  splendour  rivalled  thesuite  of  dia- 
monds displaced  by  the  princesses  and  la- 
dies, and  who  were  placed,  consistently  with 
French  politeness,  on  the  front  seats  in  the 
galleries;  the  peers,  deputies,  officers,  and 
courtiers  having  places  allotted  them  below. 
The  display  of  jewels,  feathers,  aud  other 
appendages  to  female  beauty,  added  much 
to  the  imposing  effect  of  so  much  exquisite 
workmanship,  and  presented  a  tout  ememhU 
of  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  form  a  just 
idea.  In  the  evening  die  townwas  illuminated ; 
and  to-morrow  a  chapter  of  the  Order  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  i»  to  lie  held  in  die  cathedral 
—the  king  will  preside  as  grand  master,  and 
the  music  is  to  be  tout  ct  ,{h'U  y  a  de  plu» 
On  Tuesday  his  majesty  Vill  rcxuw 
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troops  here;  and  oo  Wednesday  he 
for  Pans,  where  preparations  are  made 


leaves  for  1 

on  tbe  grandest  scale  for  his  public  entry, 
and  the  K-tes  afterwards. 

DRAMATIC  ESTBRTAtVMEVTS  DEFENDED. 


•To 
To 
To 
• 


soul  by  tender  strokes  of  art, 
"  to  mend  the  heart. 


Popt'i  Prokgut  to  Cati. 
Mr.  Editor, — In  my  novitiate  on  this 
'  great  stage  of  fool*,'  it  was  my  good  or  ill 
6ap  to  imbibe  a  fondness  for  dramatic 
amusements,  bordering  on  the  romantic.  To 
me  the  sphere  of  the  theatre  seemed  an  ideal 
world  of  splendid  enchantment,  where  the 
mind  and  imagination  might  luxuriate  harm- 
less and  uncontrolled  ;  these,  I  admit,  were 
tbe  delicious  dreams  of  too  sanguine  boy- 
hood; nevertheless,  a  similar  feeling  must  be 
possessed  bv  all  who  wish  to  enter  into  the 
full  spirit  and  fancy  of  the  spell-like  witcheries 
of  Melpomene  and  Thalia.  At  this  period,- 
*  When  sll  was  sonsbine 
Gaily  bedecked  with  fancy's  imagery,' 

I  was  eager  to  mingle  with  a  species  of  be- 
ings whose  desires  for  these  amusements  were 
equally  ardent  with  ray  own ;  bat,  on  my 
friends'  discovering  my  fondness  for  the  so- 
ciety of  these  heroes,  whose  *  aspirings  and 
aims*  so  agreeably  coincided  with  my  own, 
their  anxiety  became  aroused,  to  lessen  my 
attachment  for  these  mummeries,  as  they 
termed  these  recreations.  My  own  imagina- 
tion had  not  so  fondly  revelled  in  picturing 
the  delights  of  the  drama,  as  my  friends  now 
racked  theirs  to  describe  to  me  the  frightful 
consequences  attending  the  taking  too  great 
pleasure  therein.  Runyan's  description  of 
the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death  was  not 
more  fearful  to  the  young  imagination  than 
my  friends'  description  of  the  '  hot-bed  of 
vice,'  as  they  called  the  theatre  and  its  pre- 
cincts ;  but,  as  I  do  not  wish  to  All  with  ter- 
ror the  minds  of  your  readers,  I  will  forbear 
mrrrrng  where  I  was  told  all  its  votaries 
might,  in  progress  of  lime,  look  forward  to 
be  consigned .  Yet,  alas  1  what  availed  their 
salutary  admonitions,  whilst  even  the  bare 
sight  of  the  green  curtain,  suspended  in  the 
front  of  this,  same  hot-bed,  and  the  merry 
countenances  of  the  gaily-dressed  rows  of  in- 
dividuals, awaiting,  in  breathless  expectation, 
for  the  sound  of  the  three-times  tinkling  bell, 
could  shake  to  the  foundation,  and  steep  in 
lethe,  all  their  '  sage  grave  counsel.'  But, 
Mr.  Editor,  do  not  suppose  me  treating  this 
subject  ironically,  or  with  undue  levity,  as, 
in  truth,  I  am  not ;  and,  therefore,  to  avoid 
giving  cause  for  such  an  idea,  I  will,  with  all 
'sober  sadness,'  proceed  to  give  you  my  ma- 
tared  sentiments  on  the  very  general  existing 
prejudice  against  permuting  young  people 
either  to  imbibe  a  taste  for  the  drama  or  to 

I  think,  the  prematurely  checking  a  mo- 
derate indulgence  of  these  incipient  long- 
ings dees  not,  in  this,  as  it  may  perhara 
in  less  inveterate  cases,  nip  the  evil  in  the 


bud ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  defeats  its  own 
object,  by  promoting  their  growth  and 
strengthening  the  desire  for  stage  captiva- 
tiotis,  as  curiosity  is  die  more  strongly  excit- 
ed, the  more  assiduously  we  repress  it.  I 
will  confess,  however,  that  it  is  difficult  for 
one,  Jiacinatcd  by  dramatic  allurements,  to 
draw  the  right  line  between  the  conflicting 
opinions  of  the  fascinators  and  abominators 
of  this  species  of  amusement,  as  I  myself 
experienced  much  incertitude  in  my  younger 
days,  whether  I  was  not  in  danger  of  adopt- 
ing the  whisperings  of  inclination  for  the 
mature  reflection  of  a  sound  judgment:  I 


vour  of  the 

menu,  as  I  think  their  exhibition  more  pro- 
ductive of  good  than  obnoxious  to  the  growth 
of  evil ;  and  these  are  a  few  of  my  reasons 
for  being  so :  firstly,  because  tbe  province  of 
the  stage  is '  to  hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature, 
to  show  virtue  her  own  feature,  scorn  her 
own  image,  and  the  very  age  and  body  of  the 
time,  its  form  and  pressure.'  Now,  it  this  be 
true— and  who  is  there  will  doubt  the  autho- 
rity of  our  immortal  bard  T— why  should  wo 
fear  to  look  at  this  mirror  ?  Is  it  because  its 
surface  may  be  sullied  with  the  stains  of  hu- 
man frailty  ? — Still  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  be- 
hold the  shadings  of  the  emblem  of  our  na- 
ture, that  we  may  steer  clear  of  the 
tive  passions,  which  the  stage  exhibits  fie 
detestation ;  and  because  it  is  on  the  stage 
alone  that  we  can  see  cause  and- effect  faith- 
fully developed  in  colours  not  so  repulsive 
as  to  shock  our  nature,  but  sufficiently  strong 
to  teach  us  the  necessity  of  avoiding  evil  and 
seeking  good,  without,  learning  these  whole- 
some ana  necessary  principles  in  that  school 
of  repentance — w$ful  experience. 

If  such  be  the  tendency  and  end  of  the  le- 
gitimate drama,  bow  may  our  morals  become 
corrupted,  or  our  feelings  debased,  by  its  ex- 
hibition ?  On  the  contrary,  the  stage  is  the  ve- 
hicle of  the  highest  intellectual  entertain- 
ment, when  we  see  example  and  precept  go 
hand  in  hand,  instruction  mingled  with  re- 
*  the 


at  the  present  day,  is  i 
ing,  like  the  Puritans  of  ! 
the  tragedy  of  Cato,  I 
named  to  be  admired  : — 
•  What  bosom  beats  not  in  bis  country'*  came' 
whilst  witnessing  this  sublime  tragedy.  I  shall 
conclude  these  instances  with  tlx 
Shakspeare,  who  tells  us,— 
'  That  guilty  creatures,  sitting  at  a  | 
Have,  by  the  very  cunniag  of  the  scene 
Been  struck  so  to  tbe  soul,  that  presently 
They  base  proclaim'd  their  malefaction*.' 

Much  more  might  be  said  in  favour  of  this 

from  recent 
isrepute  than 
so  or  not,  it  i<  „..: 
my  mtsntioa  now  to  discuss ;  but,  before  I 
conclude,  I  beg  to  answer  one  point,  which 
has,  with  some  ingenuity,  been  urged  in  pre- 
judice of  plays!  it  is  the  danger  of  associating 
with  the  very  mixed  company  generally 
found  within  tbe  circle  of  a  theatre.  Now,  I 
believe,  it  wiH  be  allowed  that  the  ma/trUy 
of  an  English  audience  comprises  not  die 
vile,  the  low,  or  the  worthless ,  but  the  wealthy, 
and,  indeed,  the  mast  respectable  portion  of 
our '  tight  tittle  island ;'  the  higher  orders,  or, 
as  we  emphatically  call  them, '  the  great.'  are 
not  at  present  such  liberal  encouragers  of  fa 
drama  as  formerly.  Music  and  the  fine  are. 
ch  have  become  more  generally  cultirat- 


of  eagle-eyed  honour  and  patriotism,— 
vice  is  disrobed  of  her  speciousness, 
and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  held  up  to 
our  abhorrence,  and  virtue  arrayed  in  her 
native  loveliness ;  in  a  word,  where  the  com- 
mingled good  and  evil  passions  of  human 
nature  are  traced  to  their  sources  and  exhi- 
bited in  their  consequences. 

Again,  the  salutary  effects  which  have  been 
produced  by  the  representation  of  many  of 
our  acting  plays  prove  that  some  good  is 
effected  through  their  medium  ;  the  tragedy 
of  George  Barnwell  is  one  of  these.  Ross, 
the  first  performer  of  the  principal  character 
in  that  play,  it  is  pretty  generally  known,  re- 
ceived, for  many  years,  an  annual  douceur 
from  an  unknown  hand,  in  grateful  remem- 
branco  of  having  been  rescued  from  ruin,  in 
consequence  of  the  impression  Rosa's  per- 
formance of  that  character  produced  on  the 
donor.  The  comedy  of  the  Hypocrite  was 
also  instrumental  in  exposing  to  the  pobUc, 
effect,  the  masked  vice, 


with  the 


ed  and  brought  to 
chiefly  engage  the  . 
monde,'  and  their  seats  being 
at  the  theatre,  they  leave  room  for  our  genfey' 
and  respectable  commercial  port  of  the  com- 
munity ;  and,  as  they  now  form  the  most  su- 
merous  part  of  the  audienceof  an  EngW) 
theatre,  we  must  either  coodemn  the  tsstr. 
morality,  and  judgment  of  this  respectable 
portion  of  the  people,"  or  consider  this  point 
as  fully  answered.  It  is  true  there  are  other 
places  of  public  resort,  besides  the  thraiir, 
affording  much  rational  and  instructive 
amusement,  but  none,  I  think,  so  accessible 
and  so  cheaply  obtained  as  the  enjoyment  of 
a  playful  elegant  comedy,  or  the  sublimity  m 
a  fine  moral  tragedy :  the  other  species  of 
amusements  are  generally  of  a  lower  or  more 
expensive  kind,  and  such  as  are  accessible  lo, 
and  can  be  enjoyed  by,  the  wealthy  and  libe- 
rally-educated class  of  people  only,  who  haw 
acquired  a  refined  taste  and  a  weQ-stocked 
purse,  that  enable  them  to  indulge  in  riadng 
academies,  exhibitions,  conversations,  a™ 
musical  concerts.  To  conclude,  the  chief 
cause  of  the  present  strong,  prejudice  lo  the 
pleasures  of  the  drama  may  be  ascribed  »  » 
want  of  a  correct  knowledge  of  its  real  bee- 
tles and  tendencies,  or  to  an  ill -grounded  pre- 
judice imbibed  in  early  youth,  that  prevail 
the  attainment  of  an  unbiassed  acquaintance 
with  either  the  one  or  the  other.  j.w. 
 U- 

SOCIETT  FOR  TBE  ESCOO»AGEWMT©FA«*» 
MANUFACTURES,  AMD  COM  MERC  r. 

Tut  annual  distribution  of  the  prises  of  ihu 
society  took  place  on  Monday  List,  »t*c 
King's  Theatre.  The  bouse  was  Arongrd, 
in  the  boxes,  pit,  and  gallery,  with  aa  ele- 
gant and  fashionable  company,  of  whom  byfv 
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Jar.  juud,  uie  «-creuir 
-  Tiety,   irom   wnicn  it 


ike  council  and  the  mere  distinguished  pa- 
trons of  the  arts ;  and  the  successful  candi- 
dates, including,  about  fifty  ladies,  occupied 
id  amphitheatre  at  the  back,  thus  presenting 
i  coup  ind  of  uncommon  brilliancy. 
Mr.  Ail  m,  the  secretary,  read  a  judicious 
";  condition  of  the 
appears  that  their 
are  rapidly  increas- 
g,  and  in  which  he  vindicated  them  from  the 
objection  that  some  urge  against  the  distribut- 
ing their  rewards  so  freely,  on  the  ground  that 
the  facility  of  procuring  honours  at  the  hands 
of  the  society,  detracts  from  the  value  they 
ought  to  possess.  The  secretary  observed 
that  there  were  many  grades  of  merit,  and  that 
very  high  and  scarce  honours  could  only  be 
jtuuy  awarded  to  the  highest  talent  and  per- 
fection ;  but  that  very  great  advantages  re- 
sulted from  the  society's  watching  die  early 
progress  of  young  and  enterprising  indivi- 
duals, and  stimulating  their  exertions  by  re- 
wards suitable  to  their  relative  merits,  or  die 
difficulties  they  had  surmounted. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex 
presided.  On  distributing  the  prizes,  he  ad- 
dressed some  suitable  observations  to  most  of 

1  kind 


12,  C.  W.  Williamson,  New-it.  Keonington- 
cross— improved  smoothing  plane  ;  10  guas. 

13,  T.  Grifiths,  Royal  Institution — expand- 
ing wedge  for  sawyers  ;  silver  Vulcan  medal. 

14,  O.  Matthews,  BasingualUtreet  —  im- 
proved mode  of  borrowing  out  soil;  silver 
Vulcan  medal. 

15,  E.  Pechey.Bury  St. 
raising  water  ;  5  guas. 

16,  t.  Cluley,  8beffield-lUhotomy  forceps  ; 
Id  Vi 


gold  Vulcan  medal 
17,  W" 

ford-squ: 

weak  ki 


>ak  knee-joint ;  large 
18,  J.  Aitkin,  55,  St. 


Caroline-strcet,Bed- 
apparatus  to  aisUi  a 


as  was  the  case  with  many, 
working  mechanics  or  labourers  were  present- 
ed with  medals  or  gratuities,  his  royaPhighness 
never  failed  to  direct  the  particular  attention 
of  the  company  to  them.  There  were  many 
foreigners  present,  among  whom  were  the 
t-araxhan  chiefs)  who  excited  much  attention. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Rewards 
adjudged  by  the  society,  and  presented  to 
the  respective  candidates  by  his  Royal 
HigbMis  the  Dnke  of 
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e.  Yorkshire— warping  429  acres  of  peat 
LOvonn  j.  wtivifi,  aneaiva-ciuiict,  Dear 


plat;  ftOffuai- 


a,  C.  Whitworth,  Esq.  Acre-house,  Lincoln- 
pereonisJ  rye  grass  ;  silver 


IW  CHEMISTRT. 

6,  J.  Roberti,  St.  Helen's,  Lancashire— appa- 
ratss  to  enable  persons  to  breathe  In  air  loaded 
with  i moke  and  other  suffocating  vapours  ; 
Luge  silver  medal  and  SO  guas. 

7,  H.  Moore,  Orcen-bill,  Derby— etching  and 
dewing  alabaster;  large  silver  medal. 

S,  L  Anstey,  27,  Drummond-crfscent,  So- 
Mr'i-town— improved  melting  pots  tor 
»ad  brus  founders ;  silver  Vulcan  medal  a 
W  guai. 

>»  w*.  Bturgeoo,  9,  Artillery-pl.  Woolwich— 
etectro-magnetic  apparatus  :  large 
■  I  and  30  gum. 

IR  mnusifs. 
,  10,  W.  Priead,  Earl  street,  Flhsbury— secret 
**V,  10  guas. 


19,  W.  ,, 

instrument  to  ascertain  very  small  intervals  of 
time  ;  gold  Vulcan  medal. 

SO,  T.  Dickinson,  Esq.  Captain  R.N.  Pur- 
brook-heath,  near  Portsmouth — mode  of  apply- 
ing percussion-powder  to  the  discharge  of  ship's 
guns  ;  gold  Vulcan  medal. 

21,  J.  Cow,  Royal  Dock  Yard,  Woolwich- 
improved  mode  of  conveying  anchors  and 
cannon  by  means  of  a  ship  s  launch  ;  gold 
Vulcan  medal. 

22,  A.  Ainger,  Esq.  Everett-street,  Bruns- 
wick-square—centering  for  arches  of  wide 
span  ;  gold  Vulcan  medal. 

23,  C.  Suck  I,  17,  Rowal-row,  Lambeth— 
valve  for  steam-boilers ;  large  silver  medal 
and  10  guas. 

24,  C  Stiakespear,  Esq.  Postmaster-general, 
Calcutta-portable  rope  bridge;  goldVulcan  ml. 

IN  MANUFACTURES. 

25,  R.  Jones,  master  of  St.  George's  work' 
Utile  Chelsea-cloth  nude  of  " 
nax;  silver  Ceres  medal  and  6  4 

Britith  tmtti 
of  Leghorn. 

26, '  J.  Cobbin,  Bury  St.  Edmonds ;  14  guas. 

27,  Mrs.Syrett,  Bury  St.  Edmonds;  £10. 

28,  Mrs.  Venn,  Hadleigb,  Suffolk  ;  9  guas. 

29,  Anne  Venn,  Hadleigh,  Suffolk  ;  3  guas. 

20,  Mr  J.  Long,  Barham  House  of  Industry ; 
silver  Ceres  medal. 

31,  Children  of  the  school  at  Adbury,  Berks; 
5  guas. 

32,  Lucy  Hollo  well,  Banbury  ;  5  gums. 

33,  Mary  Marshall,  Bandon,  near  Cork ; 

2  guai^  f  the    h   1  B 

3  guas. 

35,  Sophia  Dyer,  West  Meon,  near  Alton ; 
2  guas. 

36,  Anne  Dyer,   ditto;  2  guas. 

37,  Maria  Pain,  Box  ted,  near  Bury  St.  Ed- 
monds ;  2  goes. 

38,  Mrs  Morricc,  Great  Brickbill,  Bucks ; 
silver  Ceres  medal. 

39,  Mrs.  Lauiey,  Exeter;  silver  Ceres  medal. 

I«  COLONIES  A>D  TRADE. 

40,  J  Mackay,  Esq.  Picton, 
for  uprooting  trees ;  gold 


44,  J.  B.Sedgwick,  20,  Pleet-street—  pencil 
drawing  of  a  landscape  ;  silver  Isis  medal.  < 

45,  T.  Wilkinson,  2,  James-street,  Adelphi— 
pencil  drawing  of  a  landscape ;  silver  palette. 

46,  Miss  A.  Hoare,  0,  Great  Cumbcrland-st. 
—chalk  drawing  of  a  bead  ;  silver  Isis  medal. 

47,  Miss  S.  Field,  Grove-lodge,  Lower  Toot- 
ing—chalk  drawing  of  a  figure  ;  silver  palette. 

48,  Miss  Sale,  10,  Wesiminster-bndg*- SSsssV 
—chalk  drawing  of  a  bead  ;  toe  silver  palette. 

49,  Miss  H.TufneH,  Bath— pencil  drawing 
of  a  landscape ; 

60,  Miss  A  Millet,  17,  I 
drawing  of  as  historical  subject; 


H.  Fox,  London-home,  Huckney  ■ 
liver  med. 

53,  J.  Bitot,  Down-itreet,  I 


;  large  silver 


drawing  of  a  bead  ;  stiver  palette. 

64,  F.  R.  Ridgard,  Euston-squar 
drawing  of  a  figure; 


•chalk 


41,  Messrs.  Petchey  and  Wood,  Van  Die 
mens  Land-making  and  importing  five  tons 
of  extract  of 

42'.  M.  be  Cadre,  Trinidad— plantations  of 
clove-trees  in  the  colony  of  Trinidad ;  50  guas 


lie  polite  arts. —  honorary  class. 

Cnpki  inChulk,  Pencil,  or  Indian  Ink. 
43,  Miss  Cockburn,  St.  John's  Wood,  Re- 
a  H-  J.  P.  Hubbard,  130,  Leaden  hall,  street—  gent's-park— pencU  drawing  of  an 
la***  ,bur ;  ulvet  Vulcan  ruedaL    '  I  subject}  Urge  silver 


55,  Miss  D  Lawrence,  357, 
finished 
silveri 

56, 

drawing  in  chalk  from  a  bust ;  stiver  Isis  medal. 
Copies  in  Water  Colimrt. 

57,  Miss  J.  S.  Guy,  3,  Bartlett's-place— 
landscape  ;  large  silver  medal. 

58,  Miss  Waters,  Clapton-square— portrait ' 
a  miniature;  silver  Isis  medal. 

59,  Miss  H.  H.  Morton,  4,  Jeffries-square, 
Camden-town— groop  of  f 


01,  Mis.  E.  I 
flowers;  silver 

Original  in  Water  Colour*. 

62,  Mrs.  Carbonniet,  64,  Geooje-*t 
man-square— portrait  in  miuiatute ;  Ian 


Poet- ' 

;eail- 


63,  Miss  A.  A.  Bond,  20,  York.pl . 
town— group  of  flowers;  large  silver  medal. 

64,  W.  Downer,  4,  Brewer-sti 
—group  of  flowers ,  silver  Isis  1 

Copy  m  OH. 
64,  Miss  E.  Evans,  Craven-street,  Kentish 
Town— landscape ;  silver  Isis  medal. 

Original  in  Oil. 

66,  J.  P.  Andre,  jan.  5,  York-place,  City-' 
road— group  of  flowers ;  silver  Isis  medal. 

67,  Miss  Manning,  the  Priory,  near  Leather  - 
bead— portrait  of  a  lady  4  Urge  silter  medal. 

68,  Miss  E.  Aioslie,  Kentish-town— com- 
position in  still  life ;  gold  Isis  medal. 

69,  G.  Hilditch,  13,  Lodgate-street— com- 
position of  fish  from  nature ;  laige  silver  medal. 

ARTISTS'  CLASS.  r 

Copkt  in  Chalk,  Pencil,  or  Indian  Ink.  f 

70,  D.  Pasmore,  6,  SsHsbory-sq.  Fieet-st.— 
historical  drawing  in  peocil;. silver  Isis  medal. , 

71,  T.Percy,  42,  Cleveland-street,  Kucrov-, 
square— drawing  iu  Indian  ink  of  a  landscape  ; 
silver  palette. 

72,  E.  G.  Papworth,  10,  Caroline-street,. 
Bedford-square— drawing  in  peacil  of  aainuiU  ; 
silver  Isis  medal. 

73,  Miss  Alderson,  4,  Bridge-row,  Pimlico— 
drawing  in  chalk  of  a  bead  ;  silver  palette. 

74,  Miss  M.  E.  Friend,  Clarke's -terrace, 
Cannon-street-road— drawing  in  pencil  of  ani- 
mals ;  silver  palette. 

•  76,  Miss  Liddle,  19,  WW lelfon -street,  Good  - 


If 
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man's- heMs  —  ilr  iwing  in  chalk  of  •  bend  I 
silver  lsis  medal. 

■  Original  in  Chidk,  Pttteil,  or  Indian  Ink. 

76,  S.  Lines,  jnn  Birmingham— drawing  in 
pencil  of  a  landscape  ;  langi-  silver  medal 

77,  E.  W.  Webb,  Tarn woith  — pencil 
lag  of  ammo;  silver  lilt  medal. 

78,  Mis*  C.  E.  Walker,  Biyth  Hall, 
— pencil  drawing  of  a  landscape;  large  si  I  vet 
medal. 

l/i  airings  and  Paintinet  from  Statues  Ar  Rusts. 

79,  H.  T  Wri|fht,5a,'OteMTitclifleld-street 
•-outline  of  an  entire  ft  Jure ;  large  silver  medal. 

80,  R  W.  Warren,  firawei-street,  Woolwich 
— finished  drawing  of  an  entire  figuie  ;  huge 
•liver  medal. 

81,  L  B  Adams,  5,  B»singh:iilst.— finished 
■rawing  of  an  entire  figure;  »i)ver  paletle. 

8S,  B  R.  Gieen,  47L,  Argyll-street— outline 
of  an  anatomical  figure  ;  large  %  K.r  medal. 
83,  W.  Cl.ri.lie,  Queen's  buildings,  Bramp- 
wing  in  chalk  from  a  bust ;  silver  Isis 


84,  S.  C.  Smith,  II,  Margaret-itreet,  Bag- 
jge-wi  lis— painting  in  oil  from  a  burt  ;  sti- 


ver     medal  . 

.      Copies  in  Water  Colours. 
86,  J.  Kennedy-drawing  of  an 
subject ;  Urge  all  vet  medal. 

»<3,  0.  Brown,  6,  Argyll-atreet— drawing  of 
an  historical  subject;  ailver  Isis  medal.  - 
"  87,  C  R.  Bone,  47,  Charlotte-*!.  Portlajva.pl. 
tiu  miniature;  large  silver  medal 


Mis.  L  J.  Green,  27!,  Argyll-sUeet— 
portrait  io  aviniature;  silver  Isis 


Originals  in  Walrr  Colours. 
89  Mis.  E.  Fearalcy  fl,  Mecklenburg -square 
— group  of  flowers;  silver  is)S  medal. 

00,  Miss  B  Tooikios,  53,  New 
—<mn  position  of  flowera ;  large  silver 
Coffin  OH. 

91,  W.  A.  Hastings,  «,  Atfred-place,  Bedford- 
liming  of  shipping  ;  silver  Iiis  medal. 

Originals  in  Oil.  , 

92,  E.  Williams,  6,Charlotto-st.  Bioomsbnry 
—historical  composition ;  large' gold  medal. 

93,  A.  R.  V enables,  6,  Charlotte -st  Blooms- 
bury— portrait  of  himself;  silver  Isis  medal. 

94,  R-  B,  Hoist,  14,  Ho wland street— -por- 
trait of  a  lady  ;  silver  palette.  . 

.  96,  E.  Fanoouxt,  31,  Hoxtoii-square*-por- 
trih-t  of  himself ;  large  silver  medal. 

96,  Miss  Keaistcy,   12,  Rathbone-place— 
portra.it  of  a  lady  ;  silver  palelte.  .    ,    .  . 
"87,  rSt  Johi,  "L6ng,  20,  Yotk-slrect,  Port- 
man-squaic  —  landscape  coniposiiion  ;  large 
si  1  vi -i  medal. 

98,.  R.  A.  Clarke,  3,  Clarendon-sqgaie — 
landscape  composition  ;  silver  lsis  tuedal. 

99,  H.  H.  Lilies,  Birmingham — landscape 
fiotu  nature;  silver  I  sis  medal. 

Mm**. 

100,  T.  Hughes,  59,  Long-acte— copy  of  a 
bust  from  the  antique;  large  silver  medal 

•  101,  C  Hanoi  mo,  91,  Oean-atreet, 
copy  in  the  round  of  an  entire  figure; 
silver  medal. 

I  102,  B  G.  Phytick,  16,  Park  terrare,  Re- 
gent's park— original  model  of  a  group;  gold 
lsis  medal.  1    •  .    .  • 

.  103,  Mm*  ft.  Bollock,  M0,  Bloane-aqnure— 
bust  from  the  life  |  large  silver  medal. 

ifrcAifec/orr. 

104,  8.  Bo  rebel  I,  24,  Red-lion  sqnatt — 
thawing  in  perspective  from  a  Corinthian  ca- 
pital ;  silver  lsis  uttdal. 

105,  S.  Loot,  24,  Edward-sq.  Remington— 

•  •        *.     .         »  • 


original  des'-gu  in  Greek  architeetnre,  compris- 
ing seven  dwelling-house*;  laige  silver  medal. 

106,  U  M  kmhj,  33,  Roateti  .qurirv— origi- 
nal design  for  a  church  in  Doric  architecture  ; 
silver  lsis 

107,  H. 

.original  design  for  a  cburch  in  Dxic  architec- 
ture; gold  medallion.  ■    ■  - 
i                        l^hngrnphu.  , 

108,  J.Baker,  Sydenham -com  moti— drawing 
of  a  Gothic  scieen  to  a  church  ;  large silv.  med. 

109,  G  Tytler,  10,  Villiers-sttcet,  3i,  ,•  I— 
drawing  of  the  interior  of  King's  College  Cha- 
pel, Cambridge  ;  silver  Isis  medal, 

Hftdal  Die  ami  (Jem  Kngrming. 

110,  W.  Woudbousc,  pupil  to  Mr.  liailiday, 
Birmingham— two  medal  dies,  topics,  the  one 
a  head,  the  other  an  entiie  figure;  silver  lsis 
medal.  ■  ■ 

111,  T-  Warner,  IS2,  Terrace,  Tottenhanv 
court-ruad— bead  in  intagbo,  a  copy  ;  large 
silver  medal. 

IIS,  R.  Clint,  5,  Roll's-buildings— original 
intaglio  of  a  bead ;  gold  lsis  medal. 

113,  J.  Wood,  20,  Surrey  street.  Strand — 
original  design  foe  tbe«ociety's  vignette;  large 
silver  medal. 

114,  Hiss  A.  Miller,  Dorset-street,  Dublin- 
carving  in  .ivory  of  beads  and  figures  ;  gold 
lsis  medal. 

115,  W.  Savage,  11,  Cnwlcy-street,  West- 
minster— block-ptiating  in  valours  in  imitation 
of  drawings  ;  Uige  silver  medal  and  15  guas. 

'   Attenburrow,  student  in  suigery, 


anatomical  drawing  j  silver  lsis  medal.  • 

117,  J.  R.  Akock,  student  in  surgery,  11, 
New  Burlingion-stieet  —  original  anatomical 
model  in  cokmted  was ;  gold  lsis  medal. 
7"*e  r»a«*j  nfm  saeUlg  vert  toted  to  thefol- 

lowing  ftenlUaiU,  aid  their  loaomunieAUms 

hart  been  dueeted  to  be  inserted  in  the  nest 

volume  qf  the  t,ctetyt  transactions. 

Opt.  T.  M.  Bagnold,  Higlwviw,  Knights- 
bridge,  for  his  successful  application  of  M.  Ap- 
pert  s  process  to  ihe  piescrvation  of  uuie-juice. 

The  same  gentleman  and  bis  brotbet,  Capt. 
M  E  Bagnold,  of  Bombay,  for  an  account  of 
the  process  employed  at  f 
twisted  gun- barrel*  and  swi 
tion  of  those  inane  at  Damascus . 

Mr.  C.  A.  Deane,  Charles,  street,  Deptford, 
fix  his  improved  key  for  house  doors. 

Mr  James  Clement,  Frospeoi-ptacCa'  Nevvmg- 
Ion  Butts,  for' bis  slaud  for  drawing- board*  of 
large  area.  -.  ,       i  •  ,, 

Mr  C.  Vat  ley.  Thorn  baugh  -street,  for  his 
mode  of  copying  sciews. 

Mr.  Tunell,  Clarendon-square,  for  his  im- 
proved etching  ground  for  engravers 

The  thanks  of  the  societg  were  alto  voted  to  . 

M  Moreau,  Sobo-squate,'  for  his,  tabular 
view  of  British  commerce.  .   .  k 

Mr  J.  II.  Abraham,  Sheffield,  for  his  magnet 
for  rxlracting  purticles  Of  itoh  and  steel  hum 
the  eyes  of  worker*  in  that  metal. 

,  -—   -T— 

ORIGINAL  POETRY. 

rittwrtj.  TO  MV  It  A  HP. 
Tts  past! — sweet  iospiratiou,  like  a  dream 
Of  puradise,  a  *uun>  laam 
Vpoa  a  bed  of  rosy  flowers,  ■ 
At  morli  and  eve's  enchautcd  hours. 
Came  o'er  my  soul,  suotU'd  ev'ry  care, 
And  cba*ed  I  be  demon  of  despair ; 
As  from  the  raonarcb.'s  Uoubied  bosom  flea  . 


wil  I  fiend,  and  his  viewless  wings  net- 


When  o'er  bis  lyre  the  youthful  minstrel 
His  skilful  hand,  and  w.il.Ke  legends  suw. 
Tis  past  forever!    Ne'er  agon 

ofli 


Must  those  rich  dreams 
Be  dumb,  my  burp,  uor 
That  ma  ie 


liglit  return  ! 
the  stiaio 


For  darkuess  dwells  within  ray  breast: 
Sweet  soother  of  a  hrokeu  heart, 
We  must,  alas !  for  ever  fiat ! 

*Tii  past ! — those  visions  of  delight, 
Those  clicmbed  hopea  of  faine  so  bngui, 
Of  duys  when  m  scry  should  Cease, 
And  all  h«  happiness  and  peace; 
When  sorrow  should  no  more  intrude, 

But  laughing  j  ty  and  friendship  sweet 
Look  in  npon  my  solitude, 

And  bless  my  calm  retreat.— 

*Tls  past  for  ever ! — Joy,  farewell, 
Together  we  must  never  dwell ! 

And  folly  'tis  with  Pate  to  cope  ! 
I  cannot  break  her  iroq  chain, 
Nor  banish  from  my  heart  this  pain. 

Then  fare  thee  well,  sweet  Hope ! 

Thou  soother  of  a  broken  heart, 

For,  alas,  we  most  lor  ever  pisrt ! 

No  friend  have  1  to  calm  my  gncf, 

No  cowfoiier  to  give  relief ; 
Sweet  friendship  dead,  and  hope  departed, 
1  sink,.de*ponding,  btekrn  hearted) 

Adieu,  loved  birp!  let  my  last  I 
Upon  thy  gulden  string*  lie  I 
O,  set  me,.a*  1  sink-in  class! it. 

Like  the  snow-bci*oaiad  bird, 
Warble  my  mournful  elegy, 
And  softly  fu.le  in  melody  i. 

Tfcen  silence  on  tl^e  reai  lurQrtf.  if-r- 

Tbon  harp  of  the  luckless  ban!, — 
We  meet  no"  more !  then  never,  nevrt 
be  thy  swsTt/rotor  bearJ  > 

■  ** 


TO  WILLIAM  MACItKAMr, 
lf>f»/e«  after  teeing  aim  sa  «  WiiUnm  W' 
Yes!  f  have  beanl  Ibe  voice  of  lioerty '. 
Hei  every  tone  oi  more  than  mm  nil  punter 
Hath- fallen  upon  my  heart, like  liquid  lUue, 
And  kindled  it  tomadneas  of  dfhgut!— 
HatliTaised  the  stormy  bilkiw*  of  aiy  soul, 
f .  i    iill  tbey  lashed  tbcmsclves  to  uasssvrneai 
By  their  own  fervntr.  God!  to  hear  sucb  «w  ' 
Of  gloiious  roeatiing— such  iivpassrooediru'ri*. 
Hurl'd  from  tliy  heart— it  was  enough  to  uus< 
The  life-blood  in  man's  veins  gto«rtoneot-lJtr, 
And  buist  it*  flr.igile  bonds  ■  Tliou,  Wilmtns Tall! 
Actor  1  will  not  call  thee  !  Arum  thee  came 
The  wild  ootpnuungs  of  a  psvsssanatesDal, 
BcicSting.wtta  wrongs,  and  burning  10 
Buck  In  a  trampled  land  uei  arveveui  rigbu 
If  these  lie  called  the  force  of  sit  aloor, 
Nature  beiaelf  must  be  theauivai. 
And.  thou  ber.fiivOiiied  poptl 
Ktftnaatun.  j  s.  fcsamwKS. 


My  lnte,  my  gentle  sate,  that  oft  - 
Has  soothed,  ma  with  it*  uaubeit ; 

Thy  melody  was  soft  and  sweet 
As  visions  in  my  s! umber*.  .    ,  -.  I 

In  sorrow  when  I"  touched  rbe  i 
Thy  gentle  voioa  | 


chords  are  broken. 


no  of  my  happier  hours, 
Then  love'*  soft  spell  bad  bound  me  j, 
The  aoUce  of  my  lonely  heart, 

When  colder  hearts  were  round  me.    ■.  B 


TBS  DRAMA, 

AMD  Pt-BUC  a  Mt  »1  V  I  ".  TV 


den  Theatres  hare 


extremely  well  at- 


in  the  JeoLna  Wife,  and 
Annette  in  the  Maid  and  the  Magpie. 

Va  i  \  ■  v '  i  ( ' .» ■  i>i  \s, — On  Monday  last, 
this  delightful  place  of  summer  amusement 
opened ;  but,  owing  to  the  unfavourable  state 
of  the  weather,  the  garden*  were  neither  so 
nor  seen  to  such  ad- 
on  a  fine 


re  they  present  a 

variety  of 
modalion  in  the 
sonable  price, 
besides  our  old  favourites,  Misses  Tunstail 
and  Wrthara,  who  have  not  lost  any  of  their 
attractive  powers,  we  have  Miss  Morell,  who 
deservedly  received  that  tribute  of  applause 
which  we  hart  elsewhere  seen  given  her. 
Vf^*sTs.  Taylor, Cottyer,  Robinson,  Tinney, 
and  Master  I  xmghnrst  contributed  greatly  to 
the  delight  of  the  musical  portion  of  the  com- 
pany. The  band  is  ably  conducted  by  Mr. 
Kooke.  Several  very  pretty  ballets  have 
been  cot  up  under  the  superintendence  of 
M.  Ilullin,  Mr.  B.  <  'huhim,  brotlier  to  Chi- 

by  drowning 

He  promises  to  equal  bis  late  brother.  The 
rest  of  the  rorpt  <k  ballet  was  very  respectable. 
The  see ru* ry  in  the  Peasant  Boy  was  very 
pretty.  Several  new  cosmoranias  were  ex- 
hibited. The  best  at  present  is  Melrose  Ab- 
bey? but  we  are  promised  new  ones,  which 
may  surpass  it.  The  fantoccini  is  admirable. 
The  ascent  on  the  rope  by  Black  more  is  as 
clever  as  ever.  The  fire- works  by  Southby 
lificent.  and  displayed  much  inge- 
in  the  variety  of  the  devices  in  which 


LITERATURE  AMD  SCIEWCB, 

Is  the  press,  a  small  volume,  entitled  '  A 
Summer  s  Ramble  in  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
l»"  gr"n8  an  accounl  °f  tne  towns,  vil- 
*    scenery  in  that  ro- 
a  tour  performed  last 


summer. 

M.  Gaffs  bard ,  astronomer  at  Marseilles, 
discovtrei  a  new  comet  on  the  19th  of  last 
nmfh  i  iltwas  not  till  the  night  of  the  27th 
that  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  allowed  it  to 
be  seen  by  the  astronomer  at  Paris.    It  is 


to  the  naked  eye,  without  tail  or  nucleus, 
having  the  form  of  a  nebula,  which  is  easily 
distinguished,  uotwilhsuudiug  the  light  of 
the  moon, 

A  Brussels  journal  announces,  that  among 
the  productions  of  industry  which  will  be 
sent  from  Western  Flanders  to  the  exhibition 
at  Haarlem,  is  a  piece  of  cloth  which  has  in  its 
bread th  four  thousand  two  hundred  threads, 
so  fine  that  they  cannot  be  discerned  but  by 
a  inagnifying  glass.  This  piece  was  spun 
and  woven  by  a  brother  and  sister.  There 
is  also  a  spindle  of  thread,  imperceptible 
through  fineness,  which  is  valued  at  four 
hundred  Dutch  florins  per  pound. 

Mr.  M'Culloch  has  delivered  two  lectures 
at  the  London  Coffee -House,  on  the  subject 
of  establishing  a  literary  institution  in  Lon- 
don, for  persons  engaged  in  commercial 
and  professional  pursuits,  to  be  called  the 
City  of  London  Institution.  Its  objects  are, 
1st.  The  delivery  of  lectures  on  the  most 
interesting  and  important  departments  of  sci- 
inchiding  polite  litera- 
'and  Ums  principles  of 

live  branches  of  natural  and  moral  philo- 
sophy—2nd.  The  delivery  of  lectures,  and 
the  formation  of  classes,  for  the  attainment  of 
the  French,  Latin,  or  any  other  language 
which  the  members  may  wish  to  learn. — 
3rd.  The  establishment  of  a  library  of  re- 
ference and  circulation,  and  also  rooms  for 
reading  and  conversation. — We  wish  well  to 
the  institution,  but  are  by  no  means  sanguine 
of  its  success. 

Mr.  Brougham  has  brought  a  bill  into  Par- 
liament for  the  establishment  of  an  university 
in  London  The  city  of  York  would  be  a 
much  better  place. 

The  sixth  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Mecha- 
nics' Institution  was  held  on  Wednesday 
evening,  when  the  report  of  the  general  com- 
mittee was  read  and  confirmed.  From  this 
report,  we  learn  that  the  institution  is  pros- 
perous in  its  pecuniary  concerns,  having  a 
balance  of  £1500.  The  library  at  present 
consists  of  upwards  of  one  thousand  four  hun- 
dred volumes;  the  institution  has  increas- 
ed in  number,  within  the  last  quarter,  by  two 
hundred  and  thirty-nine  members ;  and  the 
total  number  of  members  regularly  paying 
subscription  is  one  thousand  oue  hundred 
and  eighty-five.— It  also  appeared  that  the 
followiug  elementary  schools  had  been  open 
ed  gratuitously  to  the  members? — tour 
schools  for  teaching  the  French  language  on 
Mr.  Black's  system;  three  arithmetical 
schools;  one  for  instruction  in  drawing ;  and 
another  for  teaching  mathematics.— Letters 
from  the  masters  of  the  schools  were  read, 
speaking  in  the  most  favourable  terms  of  the 
diligence  and  ability  of  the  pupils. 

Messrs.Addison,the  globe-makers,  are  pre- 
paring a  set  of  magnificent  globe*;  thirty- 
six  inches  in  diameter.  As  each  will 
contain  a  surface  of  upwards  of  four  thousand 
square  inches,  all  the  leading  objects  in  both 
the  celestial  and  terrestrial  globes  will  appear 
very  distinctly,  the  scale  allowing  five  six- 
teenths of  an  inch  to  a  degree.  The  globes, 
indeed,  will  be  a 


The  valuable  and  extensive  collection  of 
coins  and  roedab  belonging  to  the  late  king, 
which  his  present  majesty  has  with  such 
magnificence  given  the  public,  along  with 
the  library,  was  on  Saturday  removed  from 
Carlton  House  to  the  British  Museum.  This 
magnificent  collection  fills  nearly  one  thou- 
sand five  hundred  drawers. 

Balloon  Atctnt. — On  Tuesday  Mr.  Graham 
made  his  twenty-first  aerial  excursion,  from 
the  gardens  of  the  Montpellier  Tavern,  Wal- 
worth. He  was  accompanied  on  this  occa- 
sion by  the  captain  of  a  merchant  vessel, 
whose  desire  to  explore  the  regions  of  the 
air  had  been  disappointed  on  a  previous  day. 
They  had  not  proceeded  for,  however,  when, 
owing  to  an  insufneiency  of  gas,  they  were 
obliged  to  make  a  premature  descent  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Chelsea,  where  the  gen- 
tleman alighted;  and  Mr.  Graham  once 
more  ascended,  and  prosecuted  the  remainder 
of  his  voyage  unaccompinied.  He  at  f" 
alighted  at  a  short  distance  from  M 
Surrey,  after  a  voyage  of  something 
than  au  hour  and  a  quarter.  ,  . 

A  statement  has  been  published  of  die  re- 
venue and  expenditure  of  the  province  (not 
the  United  Provinces)  of  Buenos  A)  res,  by 
which  it  appears,  that  in  1824  the  former 
amounted  to  2,588,792,  and  the  latter  to 
2,648,845  dollars.  The  deposits  of  the  Eng- 
lish loan  and  other  balances  in  the  Treasury 
amounted  to  3,052,057.  Against  tins 
amount  were  placed  accounts  of  various 
kinds,  amounting  to  3,599,252. 

The  Attorney-General  has  brought  in  a 
bill  to  repeal  that  part  of  the  Bubble  Act 
winch  applies  to  joint  Stock  companies.  The 


will  he,  to 

penalties  which  stand  in  the  way  of  those 
great  commercial  combinations  which  are 
the  mainspring  of  all  natioual  wealth,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  protect  the  public  by  mak- 
ing every  individual  member  of  a  joint  com- 
pany liable  to  the  full  amouutof  his  property. 
Instead,  too,  of  the  infinite  number  of 
titles  (for  every  company  requires  a 
act),  one  statute  will  serve  for  all. 

THE  BEE, 

o«,  FACTS,  MUCH*  and  ft*<:ou.BCTio»s. 
The  religious  tenets  of  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller, 
the  great  nainter,  were  free ;  he  once  and  to 
fellow, 


a  low  fellow,  whom  be 
himself,  '  God  d—  yen/— No ;  God  may 
d—  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  perhaps  4 
Sir  Godfrey  Kneller ;  hut  do  you  think  he 
will  take  the  trouble  of  d— ing  you  ?' 

Mademoiselle  Deschnmps,  a  courtesan  in 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  wasdistinguislied  for 
her  charms,  and  still  more  so  for  an  extraor- 
dinary proof  of  patriotism.  At  a  time  w  hen 
the  public  treasury  was  exhausted,  Mademoi- 
selle D  est  ham  pa  sent  all  her  plate  to  the  mint. 
Louis  XIV.  boasted  of  this  act  of  generous 
devotion  to  her  country. 
The  Marechale  de  Mirepoix  died  at  Bros- 


THE  LITERARY  CHRONICLE. 


day  of  her  death,  after  she  had  received  the 
sacrament,  the  physician  told  her,  that  he 
thought  her  a  good  deal  belter.  She  replied, 
"  You  tell  me  bad  news :  having  packed  up, 
I  had  rather  go."  She  was  sitter  of  the  Prince 
de  Beauveau.  The  Prince  de  Ligne  says,  in 
one  of  bis  printed  letters,  '  She  had  that  en- 
chanting talent  which  supplies  the  means  of 
pleasing  everybody.  You  would  hare  sworn 
that  she  had  thought  of  nothing  but  you  all 
>*rlife.'  

>■•  .'  ..  -  ■  '  '  B8-ggg»Si 
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Warfct  ptilMthed  tinrt  rwr  lot  notice  —  Tli*  Arabs. 
■  Isle,  m  four  ihIm.Si- College  Recollection.  Rao  St. 
—  Cromwell'.  Colchester.  1  vols.  U.  It*.;  royal,  It  (St. 
-Siruiini  by  a  Country  Curat*.  I0f  fW — Good  s  Me. 
djein*,  enlarged  edition,  5  sols,  Hvo  M  IS..— Pro.it  cm 


j  la  published,  in!  vols  Sto 

'VMS,  TWENTY-NINTH  of  MAY;  or, 

•*  Joyous  Doing*  »t  Ike  Ucstoraliou. 

By  UM«M  HARDCAST1.E. 
Author  of  Wise  and  Walnuts. 


ki  becutiful  foo4ae*p  rottunr,  pr(c«fW.  with  an 
e«gmvlBg%lftM|f*r(l  by  Corbogjd  mud  other*. 

rPHR  AUT  of  BEAUTY;  with  the  best 

'  Han  of  preserving  end  improving  the  Shane— 
the  Figure — the  Complexion  — the  Eye*— the  Lip* — lb* 
T  art  b— end  toe  Hair  t  with  numerous  Receipt*  for  Cos- 
metics,  Uui  Oil,  fcc ,  and  the  History  and  Theory  of 

Uoliii  prmlad  for  Kirlgt.t  and  Lecey,  Pstrroostcr 


MUSIC  AND  Mf7SICIANH. 


pONCF.RT-ROOM  and  ORCHESTRA 

ANECDOTES,  of  Maste  >od  Musicians.  British 
and  Foreign,  ancient  end  modern ;  containing  every 
curiooa  and  uausiug  Pact  connected  with  the  History, 
r-^rw*,  and  present  Slate  of  this  rtclluhUisI  acinic. 
By  THOMAS  BUSBY,  *  A 
Author  of  the  Dictionary.  Grammar,  sad  History  of 
Music  fcc. 

I  printed  for  Knight  and  Lacey,  Paternoster 


SOCIETY    OF    BRITISH  ARTISTS, 
SUFFOLK  STREET.  PALL  MALL  BAST. 
Tf,t  SECOND  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  for  the  Sale 
of  the  Works  nf  Living  Artists  nf  the  Doited  Kingdom, 
t*  NOW  OPEN  from  Nine  til)  Dink. 


W.  LINTON. 


THEATRE  royal,  COVBNT  GARDEN 

MR.  COOPER  and  MISS  LACY  most 
rsMSMctfully  *cquaiat  their  Fnend.aod  the  Public 

that  their  BENEFIT  is  appointed  for  TUESDAY  nexL 
JUNE  7,  IMS.  Wheu  will  be  revived  (not  art"!  (kw 
Ihur  yean)  the  favourite  Coraedv  of  EVERY  ONE 
HAS  HIS  FAULT.  Sir  Robert  Ramble.  Mr  C  Kem- 
ble,  Captain  Irwin,  Mr.  Cooper  ;  Lady  Eleanor  Irwin, 
Miss  Lacy  ;  Miss  Woobura.  Mist  P««!*  After  wh.rh. 
•  favorite  Interlude,  called  A  DAY  AFTER  THE 
WEDDING  The  whole  to  conclude  with  the  popular 
Oiiers  nf  the  MARRIAGE  OF  FIGARO  PlSlltaal 
Alniatisa,  Mita  P.too ;  Susannah,  Mist  M.Tra*. 

Ticket*  and  Places  to  bo  hid  of  Mi  COOPER.  W. 
Alfre-.l  Pise*.  Beillnrd  Square  ;  nf  Visa  LACY,  3,  Frith 
Street,  Socio;  and  at  the  Box-Ofllc*. 


i  thi 


ARTS  AND  ARTISTS, 
-legxiit  eoU.  a  mall  awn.  price  £1. 1.  In  boards, 
with  nuaaerooa  an*  Engravings  of  Portraits,  Sic 

THE  SCHOOLS  of  the  PINE  ARTS  ; 
**,  the  Anecdotes,  Traits,  Facta,  aad  Relics  of 
Painter*  and  Paintings  |  Sculptors  and  Statuary  ;  Ar. 
rtiilect*  end  Arehitectnre;  Engrarera  ajid  EuKrs.ing  i 
of  all  Aifessod  Countries. 

B,  JAM  US  EI.MES,  Esq,  F  R.  I. 
Author  of  the  Life  of  Wren,  fcc 
London-,  piloted  fur  Kn  (hi  and  Laosy,  Paternoster 
Raw. 


APOLLONICON.  —  F.VF.NING  PER- 
FORMANCES On  THURSDAY  neat,  Jaa* 

Mb,  will  be  perform**,  hy  Mr.  THOMAS  AOaMS, 
Msas  GUICIItRD.  LORD  COOPER,  and  MOTLEY. 
•  grand  StWtlon  of  Music,  wnoac*!  winch  sir  the  M- 
lowine  fsenurftt  pieeeai— Grand  B»rapli"nj  f  H«dn) ; 
Gra  fsu  Ritorno,  L*  cl  Dautn.  end  Vedrai  Oar  oo  (Mo- 
t+rt, ;  HonUwao'i  Cborne,  and  the  cektUralrd  Over - 
lure  sad  Walls  fr»m  Frirschutt  (Weficr^t  Pirlude  sod 
Faene  (Bach) ;  Achteved  iStbeirkirsousWorii  (Ha*dn>s 
Extrmpure  Perforrasncst,  by  Mr.  Adams,  in  which  will 
be  iutrodured,— a  Moodo  and  Fus-na.  he.  Its  fcc.  The 
Selection  sad  Tickets  for  these  Performeoees  may  he 
had  at  the  principal  Music  Shoos.  »ad  *t  tire  Rom 
No  lot,  at.  Martin's  Lsur. .  To  conmeaca  at 
o'CVock  Ariantuard 


101.  *t  Martin  s  Laiar.  ' 

I  ts  rtd. 


This  day  is  published,  ia  3  eat*.  Itrao.  price  Ms. 

r It  1.  Til  and  FASHION;  a  Sketdt. 
By  F  R — N. 
l^laUd  for  Ceo  B  Wbittahrr,  Are-Msris  Lao*. 


PHITTV  ON  PLEADING.  The  Fourth 
V  Edition  as  Faoaatsed. 

'  iUwee  the  wablieatrwa  of  the  hut  editiaa  of  thrs  wark. 
there  Usaie  beau  more  decisions  on  points  of  pleading, 
than  will  be  fouud  in  the' same  nurnher  of  yean  at  any 
aatecedeat  period.'— Author's  Preface.  4 

Printed  sad  Published  bv  S  Brvaae,  Pst*rno«t*r 
Row  1  aold  also  at  No.  I.  Old  Palace  Yard.  Westinia- 
ster;  awl  by  all  Booksellers,  price  £4. 14*, Sd.  hoard*. 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY,  CHEMISTRY,  fcc 
This  dsy  U  published,  in  a  this*  Sea.  t*L  with  pistes, 
price  IBs.  boards, 

A KEY  to  the  KNOWLEDGE  of  NA- 
TURE; or,  an  Exposition  of  the  Mechanical, 
Chemical,  aad  Physical  Laws,  imposed  on  Matter  by 
the  Wisdom  of  the  Almighty  ;  comprising  a  Brief  Sjs 
of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry,  ahm  .  New 
of 


By/  the  Rer.  R.  TAYLOR. 
*e*  Tli  is  work  contain*  a  brief  analysis  nf  Rails.  anH 
■a  in  assay  respects  worthy  of  tb*  attention  of  Agricul- 
turists. 

Loudon  1  psi  lilisbed  by  B^ldaio,  Crsdock,  and  Joy  ; 
aud  by  W  Robmeon,  Stockton 


AN  IMPROVED  ROADBOOK, 
lu  i  lew  day*  will  be  published,  with  s  Mam  of  England 
and  Walea,  Ba.  bda  ,  or  with  V>  Coaaty  Map*,  price 
Ita.  bd. 

LEIOH'S  NEW  POCKET  ROAD- 
BOOK of  ENGLAND.  WALES,  aad  Part  of 
SCOTLAND,  no  the  Ptaaof  Reichard's  Itwerariea; 
containing  an  Accoaat  of  all  the  Direct  aad  Crnsw 
Ruads;  together  with  a  Description  of  every  Remark* 
shle  Place,  ita  Curiosities,  Manufactures,  Coruoier^e 
Popnlatioo,  and  Pilaclpal  Ii«r»i  the  whole  forniing  a 
Complete  Guide  t*  ercry  Object  worth*  tb*  attention 
of  Traseiicra. 

Printed  fur  Samuel  Leigh,  It,  Strand,  and  sold  by  all 
Booksrllrrs 


Thi.  day  is  p. bushed,  in  H».  Third  Edition,  with 
sons*  farther  sddUrom,  price  0*  boards, 

•pHOUOHTS  chiefly  desitroed  as  PR  EPA- 

■  RATIVE  or  PERSUASIVE  to  PRIVATE  DE- 
VOTION.        By  JOHN  SHEPPARD 

Author  of  a  Tour  in  tHI».  with  Incidents!  RetWsthai 
00  Religion  ;  aud  of  an  I  mju iry  00  the  Daly  of  Cbi  s- 
trana  rr*pertin«  War. 

Printed  far  Geo  B  Wuittsker.  Are  Maris  Las*. 


This  day  is 


EU- 


A  JOURNEY  into  various  Parts  of  E 

»  HOPE;  and  a  Residence  in  them.  Julia* 
YeartlSlo.  ISW.  IrJW.and  I  fell  ;  with  Net**.  H-t'»- 
cal  aud  Classical,  and  Mnasoirs  of  the  Onto  I  Dakes  »f 
the  House  of  Medici ;  of  Use  Dy  nssfies  of  the  Knigi  of 
Naples  1  and  of  the  Duke*  of  Milan.  Dedicated.  k« 
penuissipn,  to  the  Queen  Dowsajar  of  Wirtemlserc , 
anil  in»crih«|^with  perwissiao,  loWiltiaM,  Ltud  Bt- 

By  the  Re*  THOMA4  PENNINGTON.  A  M. 
Rector  of  Therley,  Herts  j  fate  Felfaw  af  Clarr  !l.  , 
CahnhridfCe.  awl  Chsptaiti  to  the  late  Count rs»  nf  bUth. 
rnntr.lf..rG-o  B  Wlnlukrr.  Are-Mana  Lsa*. 


Thi* day  is  published,  in  3  rats.  Ilmo.  price  Its. 

THE  EVE  OF  ALUMLLOWS ;  or, 
AaVkaid*  of  TyrcnaueH,  a  It Kuanre, 
By  MATHEW  WELD  IIaRTMTONOE,  En,. 
M  H  LA. 

Dedicated,  by  perra  s««ui.  to  ftir  Walter  Scott,  But. 
Prist *d  for  Geo.  B.  Whtttekar,  Art-Maria  Lane 
In  the  Nate*  appended  to  tin*  work  ant  gina  for 
original  Utter,  of  Klna  J ««.(-*  IL.  and  .usr  Iro-  la* 
Duke  of  Berwick.  e.ilTcally  copied  finsu  tke  Oig.o.1. 
.le,«*it«d  in  the  Manuscript  fjtatwt  of  the 
-  Callege.  DuW.i,  .rul  aeear  kj' 
a  f« -sim lie  af  tb*  Signet  aud  I 


Trinity 
likewise 


- 


V  N  It/BLf  SH  ED  AUTHENTIC  MANUSCRIPT 
HISTORICAL  DOCLMLNTB,  ALTlKiRAI'liS, 
LETTERS,  fcc. 

ACATALlXJUE  of  an  invaluable  and 
hiarkly-i.rtereast.il*  Collection  of  UNPUBUSIICl' 
MANTJSCRIPT  HISTORICAL  ISICUMENTS . 
Couilstiog  nf  Utters  writlea  to  the  Princes  of  Ors«;r 
sod  N  sssn  11.  Willis  in  the  Fust,  Maurice.  Fredrrxk, 
Henry,  William  the  Secaad  and  Tbbd.  aasd  oKxr 
Kmc,  Prince.,  Princews.  Nobles,  sod  IsWMeasf 
swrioaa  assits  of  Europe  1  anions;  tUeni.  four  from 
Qoreu  Elltalu-th  of  Eaglaad  (ma*  arrltUn  entire),  with 
her  own  hand  to  William  the  Finn,  Prince  *f  drarare, 
reronnneiidiuir  the  Earl  of  Le<rratt>! .  Janice  IbeSntti 
ofSci-tlawl  (First  af  Enirlsad}.  Frederick  and  EJiuhnli 
of  Hoheinla.Chiulo  the  First,  Henrietta  Maria,  rVtecess 
Mary.  fcc  .  Duke  of  Buckingliaia,  liiili  of  Esses  sad 
l>e.ce*ter  (the  fas-onrtte*  of  Eliiabrth'..  Sir  Henry  Tsnf. 
Sir  Fraacis  M  arsingbsm  sad  Sir  Franca  Vers;  sis*  s 
Letter  ia  Cyplier  -  Iron.  Oxford;,  each  pag.  Ok*  *• 


Sign  Manual  nfCbsrle*  Use  1 
his  Secietary.  ti  D.u-hy. 

A  Collection  of  ahor*  three  Ihunsaad  Piece*  refatit* 
to  Political  EsenU.  fioua  1708  to  I7M,  wiillca  la 
French  to  Jcsn  Vanden  Bergh,  IVrxity  of  the  Stilts 
General  of  the  United  Proetsvce*;  Two  Viduinea.  r«n- 
pnsii.g  shore  one  hundred  snd  sixty  Letters,  untie* 
to  William  the  First,  Prince  orOrauge,  the  ArchJok* 
Malbias  (afterwarrls  Emperor),  Maxiaiilian  0*  Huns. 
Moatunorewy  de  Mimtigny  (aasiiasinaled  by  Philip  Iha 
Second),  aud  other*,  fiom  l&M  to  I.VA3. 

A  most  ealaahle  and  multihtious  ColleclHsn  af  I  et- 
leia  uf  hVnineirt  Ut*r*ry  Men  of  Eanflaad.  Fmace.  aud 
other  Couatiiea.  containing  Poetry.  Pieces  of  Prow.*vc. 

A  Trey  e*rten*l»e  Collection  of  Alb*  Amkomie; 
smnng  them  s  Qusrto  V  nluine  presented  hy  Hie  leeiue* 
DildMtus  to  the  Synod  bold  sl  Dort  in  the  Years  161*. 
IT,  aud  IS.  containing  the  Autographs  «f  Use  Deputies 
f  roan  Ihe  *er*ral  Ccumries  shw  were  prise nt  «t  tint 
celehialed  Assembly, 

Also,  P.psl  Bulls,  cummencing  io  I  W.  Ancient 
Chsrtees  of  the  Low  Countries,  teginnlug  I*  IJU.  •»h 
the  sppendsnt  Heals  of  the  Nobility  sndfe  ..inent  Ne*. 
of  t  boa*  States,  in  the  blghett  state  of  pr*sermh>u 

Tlie  entire  Proaerty  uf  a  G'nOeiusa  "*  'he  IngU't 
consideration  in  Holland,  by  **ose  F.ns  lj  Ihej  U»- 
bdea  accnnn.Uti-d  and  preserved  Whhh  will  u-  Ssd 
hy  AUCTION,  l>«  Mr  hotbeby.  at  hsj  h«*.N« 
Welliiiglou  Streef,  Stroud,  ou  Moodai.  Jiw  «"'  • 
IS4VV  and  Six  following  Day*  lf« uday.  excepted),  at 
T«elie  o'Clock. 

T«  be  i  i.-ned.  and  Catalogues  (price  3»)  had,  at  tnc 
pbur  of  Sale 


.  nrfce  fid. ,  or  WNl.  if  poat  free; 


Psrl. 


1/xsdon:  pnnbtished  l>y  Dsvidsam,  S.  Surrey  Street,  Strand,  wise  re  aderrtrs«asnitaaie  n  reived,  ami  cmnmuaicatiaa* '  fur  the  Editor'  ;,»,.t  psulj  are  to  be  asldirsMsl.  Susd 
ass.  by  Siuapkia  aiul  Marshall.  Stalb.urrs  Hall  Court .  Ik. user. XI,  Fort  Street  ;  Ray,  Cieed  Lane;  Rtcsvtrunon.  Coeuhill ;  Hugtsru,  IS.  St  Msrtio's-lt-Grsnd  ,  Cks^ple, 
•all-MaJl^  SuUierlaud,Ca|t»o  Street.  Ediulmrgbi  Gtiftk  fc  Co..  Olasgnw (  and  by  nil  Booksellers  aud  Ncwa.tudrle.-Pilnled  by  DariusuD,  hVile  a  Had, Carey  »litcL 


THE  LITERARY  CHRONIC  LE 

nd  General  Repository  of  Literature,  Philosophy,  Science,  Arts,  History,  Biography, 
Antiquities,  Morals,  Manners,  the  Drama,  and  Amusements.   . 


h*llo»»,  371 ,  To  the 


Brief  l-dteto  thepmeru  NhmUc  .—  Rcrtn,  :  Arrouot  of  U>  U«r»ot  C<*»P»»y.         O.lwjrj  i  Driwtiic  B«.(-r»p!iy,  3T0  .  Th« iE'«  «*  A»tu 


>i  drti-Wn  thr  be*  l/rrr,  3T8 ,  Origins!  Aiwrfi*  «l  .Vw,#,r*'",(^|7li|J* 


hm.  n  tb*  IHrtoonicon,  377 

BmM.»-t«fni/«Ti 


Tuvrii  10  Afrk..  .1X1 ;  Tt*  UeUh  of  T«c«i«tf*U, t 
—  Bcr,  383. 


No.  317. 


LONDON,  SATURDAY,  JUNE  II,  1825. 


Price  (iff. 


REVIEW  OF  MEW  BOOKS. 


nmmrit'.  Many  v*Tta- 
ave  been  removed,  ami,  if 
f  Europe  see  their  true  m- 


Ammni  nf  Ik*  Levant  Compem ;  vitk 
Soticriof  Ure  Hewitt  confrmtt  upon  Sr>- 
rrt*  by  its  (ffierert,  in  promoting  the  Come 
M  Htt*WHfti.  Littrntwr,  mm!  fUt'&UK  Artt, 
jr.    8t».  pp.  64     L  union,  ! 82*.  Arch, 
b  nothing  has  uV  present  administration 
bwn  more  di-.tintnn*r<ed   from  preceding 
tme*,'  than  in  the  liberal  'spirit  it  has  mani- 
(rtwl  in  «*ard  In  commerce.    Many  vexa- 
tKiAmtncnoM  V 
tt.e  other  state*  <; 

tsmt,  they  will  tread-  in  out  Mem.  and  put 
trade  on  that  reciprocal  footing,  that  the  pro- 
daee  and  manufactures  of  each  country  wtH 
a*  awtnally  interchanged,  without  ruinous 
imoorts  and  vexatious  restrictions. 

there  is  another  point  in  which  the  minis- 
tm  hare  acted  wifiT  equal  wiadotn-we  al- 

»*«arv  to  proteet'wnimerce  in  Hs  infancy, 
ate  so  longer  wanted  :  we,  however,  doubt 
their  pokey  generally,  and  agree  with  Sir 
J  "<h«»ChiM.  who,  more  than  a  century  and 
*  Wf  ago,  declared  trading  companies  worse 
Aatt  x*(i*<±<,  '  except  in  countries  with  which 
hs  majesty  has  no  alliance,  either  frotn  dis- 
'■inrt  or  barbarity,  or  no  communication  with 
•he  princes  of  t  'Uristendom,  where  K  is  ne- 
c**ary  to  maintain  forces  and  forts.' 

Th«  English  earned  on  a  trade  with  the 
Barfaary  states,  so  early  as  the  reign  of 
Hairy AIL,  and  the  town  of  Southampton 
•as  appointed  as  the  depot  for  Oriental 

argosies, 


Tlie  company 


It  1s  not  a 
a*«  play  of  the 

Levant  Company  both  owed  their 
orcein  to  the  loss  of  one  of  these  argosies, 
near  the  Isle  of  Wight,  with  all  her  cargo 
tad  passengers.   In  the  play,  our  immortal 
ban!  thus  alludes  to  the  incident  J— 
'  1  reasoned  with  a  Frenchman  yesterday, 
Who  told  me,  in  the  narrow  seas  that  part 
Toe  French  and  English,  there  miscarried 
A.  vessel  of  our  country  richly  franrht.' 
TV  French  and  Venetians  had  formed 
trading  companies  with  Turkey  half  a  cen- 
tury before  England  ;  but,  in  the  year  1581, 
i  commercial  treaty  was  made  with  the  Ot- 
'  ,mau  Porte,  by  Queen  Firwheth,  and  a 
charter,  or  license  for  trade,  granted  for  five 
years,  to  certain  persons,  forming  a  fellow- 
ship of  merchants.   The  I  teener  was  renew- 
*d  from  time  to  time,  until  a  charter  was 
granted  by  James  the  First,  in  the  year  1605 ; 
*he  privilege*  of  the  company  were  extended 
»  If*:!,  the  charter  reneweaVby  Charles  H-, 
f  reorganised  hy  Parliament  fa  I7J3 : 
L-  _         •  *- ;  


of  about  eight  I 
who  resided  in  different 
parts  of  the  united  kingdom  and  of  the  le- 
vant, and  the  name  of  a  Turkey  merchant  was 
one  of  the  most' respectable  for  opulence  and 
character  io  the  commercial  world.  They 
had  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  vessels,  arm- 
ed with  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  guns  each, 
trading  to  the  different  ports  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. They  appointed  and  paid  an  am- 
bassador, secretary,  chaplains,  physicians, 
and  consuls,  at  Constantinople,  Smyrna, 
Aleppo)  Alexandria,  Algiers,  Patras,  &c , 
besides  cancelliers,  dragomen,  agents,  janis- 
saries, and  all  the  extensive  appendages  of 
such  establishments,  at  an  expense  of  uWut 
£15,000.  per  annum.  They  built  at  Smyrna 
a  noble  consulate  residence,'  perhaps  the  fin- 
est edifice  in  that  large  city,  with  a  chapel 
and  house  for  the  chaplain  attaclied  to  it, 
and  in  another  part  of  the  town  an  excellent 
hospital  for  the  sick.  At  Constantinople, 
"their  former  palace  was  burnt  down,  by  one 
of  those  accidental  fires  so  common  in  that 
city  ;  but  a  new  and  much  more  magnificent 
edifice  was  erected  in  its  place,  on  which  the 
Levant  Company  expended  £10,000  This 
fine  building  stand*  ra  t'»e  midst  of  a  large, 
lawn,  on  one  of  (he  uiOit  eminent  ana*  con- 
spicuous points  of  Pern,  where  it  forms  a  no- 
ble object,  seen  from  Constantinople  and  ail 
the  country  round ;  and  the  view  never  fails 
to  recall  circumstances  highly  interesting  to 
the  Fnglish  name  and  character  in  Turkey. 
The  ground  on  which  it  was  built  was  con- 
ferred by  the  Porte,  as  a  token  of  good  will 
ami  gratitude  to  the  British  nation,  for  their 
expulsion  of  the  French  from  Egypt;  and, 
when  the  palace  was  finished,  its  opening 
was  hallowed  by  the  liberation  of  a  number 
of  Christian  slaves.  These  unhappy  men, 
overpowered  with  feelings  of  gratitude,  came 
to  the  palace  to  thank  the  ambassador,  and 
the  .  sight  was  rendered  deeply  affecting  by 
their  age  and  infirmities,  as  some  of  them  had 
been  fifty  years  in  chains.' 

'In  the  year  1803,  a  most  important 
change  was  effected  with  regard  to  the  Le- 
vant Company :  Government  assumed  to 
themselves  the  appointment  and  payment  of 
the  amlmssador  and  his  secretaries,  with  some 


V*m».  V I 


ndditional  consuls.  But 


year  1821 


Turkey  became  the  theatre  of  nojitical  con-' 
test,  where  the  greatest  interests  of  F.urope 
were  discussed,  anJ  sealed  by  the  British 
ambassador:  the  interests  of  trade,  there- 
fore, however  important  in  themselves,  were 
of  secondary  consideration,  compared  with 
those  more  important  objects,  und  it  was 
deemed  expedient  by  the  British  government, 
that  the  «■*.>/<■  of  the  ettablishment  of  consuls 
and  dragomen  should  be  in  the 


aud  under  the  control  of  themselves  alone. 
A  project,  therefore,  to  this  effect  v»as  form- 
al, and  a  communication  made  to  the  Le- 
vant Company  by  Mr.  Secretary  Canning, 
accompanied  by  a'n  assurance  that  "  it  re- 
sulted solely  from  considerations  o[pullkcx- 
pcdirmy,  and  in  n»  degree  from  any  disre- 
spect or  disposition  to  rnrptite  any  blame  tp 
their  past  administration.'*  On  this  c.immu- 
nication,  a  special  general  court  was  called 
on  the  1 1th  of  February,  1825,  who  saw  the 
reasonableness  of  the  project,  aud  acceded  to 
its  propriety.' 

Such  is  the  brief  history  of  the  I-evanl 
Company,  which  it  is  the  object  of  this  well- 
written  pamphlet  to  vindicate ;  and  this  it 
does  successfully.  The  author  proves  that, 
besides  serviiig  the,  cause  of  trade,  its  officers 
and  members  have  done  much  for  the  cause 
of  literature,  science,  and  humanity  Indeed, 
it  is  to  the  officers  of  this  company  that  we 
are  maiuly  indebted  for  our  knowledge  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  Turks  and 
Greeks.  To  their  consul,  Ray,  we  owe  the 
collection  of  two  thousand  vaiuuMc  coins  and 
medals,  which  he  presented  to  the  Bodleian 
Library;  and  to  M.".  Salt,  another  of  its  con- 
ytils,  we  are  indebted  for  several  valuable 
Egyptian  antiquities.  The  company,  too, 
.was  always  liberal  in  cases  of  calamity ; — 

'  But  by  far  the  greatest  benefits  conferred 
by  Providence  upon  mankind  through  the 
company,  and  the  agents  they  employed,  are 
the  ameliorations  effected,  and  likely  to  be 
effected,  in  the  two  most  dreadful  evils  that 
afflict  humanity — the  audi  pox  and  the 
phgue.  The  first  of  these  had  been  for  cen- 
turies the  scourge  of  the  whole  worid,  and 


had  nearly  extirputed  the  inhabitants  of  the 
new.  The  afflicted  were  abandoned  in  de- 
spair to  almost  certain  death  ;  and  those  few 
that  survived  the  disorder  dragged  out  a  mi- 
serable existence,  loathsome  and  disfigured 
objects  of  its  ravages,  and  examples  of  its 
malignity. — Let  it  never  he  forgolren — that 
it  is  to  the  family  of  the  Levant  Company's 
ambassador  resident  at  Constantinople,  that 
the  world  is  indebted  for  an  effectual  cure  of 
this  evil.  By  introducing  frqjn  theuce  the 
practice  of  inoculation,  first  tried  on  the  I 
bassador 's  own  child,  this  frightfu 
was  disarmed  of  all  its  terrors  ;  and,  by  fol- 
lowing up  the  practice,  it  is  now  likely  to  be-, 
come  extinct,  and  known  in  history  only  as 
one  of  the  monsters  that  used  to  destroy 


With  regard  to  the  plague,  although  Dr. 
Maclean  went  to  Constantinople  at  the  ex- 
pense aud  under  die  auspices  of  the  com-, 
pany,  and  took  up  bis  residence  in  a  plague 
hospital,  exposing  himself  in  every  way  io  the, 
and  escaped;  aud  although  iguo- 

>i^tizl«  byC 
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'  ,n  i!  ■  tod  terror  may  have  been  the  principal 
causes  of  its  ravages  being  extended,-  yet  we 
confess  we  have  not  satisfied  ourselves  that 
the  plapue  is  non-contagious:  but,  leaving 
this  subject,  for  the  present  at  least,  we  shall 
proceed  to  the  notes  and  the  appendix  to  this 
little  work i  which  irp  Tery  interesting. 
are  sorry,  however,  to  find  the  author  not 
only  vindicating  the  spoliation  of  tbe  Par-j 


to  save  what  yet  remains.  When  there  was 
a  danger  of  these  remains  being  destroyed  by 
the  Turks  during  the  war  now  raging  in 
Greece: — 

'  Lord  Strangfbrd,  whose  judgment  and 
teeling  in  everything  that  relates  to  the  re- 
mains of  ancient  art  are  not  the  least  of  his 
high  qualities,  exerted  his  iufluence  on  the 
critical  occasion,  and  caused  an  order  to  be 
issued  by  the  Porte  to  the  Turkish  command- 
ers, that  they  should  surfer  no  violence' to  be 


were  embarlting  on  board  a 
them  to  Smyrna,  a  man  a] 
 ,  whom  he  saw  in  the  agi 


offered  to  these  temples,  but  strictly  preserve 

Greeks,  it  ap- 
astbey 


them  from  any  injury :  the 


were  naturally  disposed  of  themselves  to  pro- 
tect these  noble  monuments  of  their  ances- 
tors. These  orders  have  hitherto  been  strict- 
ly complied  with;  and  in  consequence  of 
this  interference  the  temples  have  been  pre- 
served, though  the  combatants  have  had  al- 
ternate possession  of  them ;  and  thus  tbe  arts 
are  indebted  to  one  ambassador  at  Constan- 
tinople for  the  preservation  of  part  of  them 
at  home,  and  to  another  for  what  remains  of 
tbem  abroad.' 

In  one  of  the  notes,  the  author  gives  an  in- 
teresting account  of  the  dreadful  massacre  at 
Scio,  in  which  he  states  that  forty  thousand 
of  the  Sciotes  were  led  into  slavery  by  the 
Turks.  Many  a  mother  followed  her  child 
to  Constantinople,  but  often  bad  no  mean*  of 
recovering  it,  except  by  appealing  to  the 
kindness  or  humanity  of  the  English,  to 
whom  they  never  appealed  in  vain : — 

'Among  the  cases  of  this  kind,  which  oc- 
curred every  day,  let  one  suffice,  which  differs 
only  from  a  thousand  others  in  a  slight  de- 


'  On  the  first  rumour  of  the  landing  of  the 
Samiotes,  and  the  insurrection  of  some  of  the 
peasants  to  join  them,  all  those  families  who 
nighty  disapproved  of  a  measure  so  mad  and 
hopeless,  either  retired  to  the  fortress  or  em- 
barked in  scampavias,  to  leave  the  island. 
Among  the  latter  were  the  mother,  w  ife,  and 
children  of  — ,  the  most  opulent  and  dis- 
tinguished of  the  Sciote*.  They  met  near 
the  island  tbe  fleet  of  the  Captain  Pasha  ap- 
)>roaching,  and,  thinking  themselves  now  un- 
der the  protection  of  the  government,  they 
returned  to  the  island,  and  went  back  with  a 
feeling  of  security  to  their  house.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  Turks  landed,  and  an  indiacri- 


and  endeavoured  to  escape  to  the  hills,  s 
only  asylum  that  suggested  itself.  Hi 


ere  a 

tieitssnt,  who  had  been  attached  to  the  family, 
dug  a  hole  in  the  earth  with  a  spade,  into 
which  the  whole  family  entered,  and  here 
they  remained  buried  for  two  days.   They  i 


gling  Turks,  who  killed  the  peasant,  and 
d  ragged  them  from  their  concealment  They 
were  new  separated  ;  the  aged  grandmother 
and  daughter  were  sold  separately,  and  hur- 
ried away,  while  the  fate  of  die  two  boys  and 
infant  were  unknown.     When  the  slaves 

to  carry 
Mrs. 

in  the  agonies  of  despair. 
He  asked  her  her  name,  and  then  wrote  a  bil- 
let, which  he  directed  her  to  put  in  her  bosom, 
and,  when  she  was  sold,  ana  her  lot  fixed,  to 
have  it  sent  to  its  direction.  This  she  did  on 
her  arrival  at  the  house  of  her  purchaser,  and 
the  next  day  she  and  her  soother  were  re- 
deemed by  some  unknown  person,  for  the 
sum  of  7600  piastres,  about  £208.  Her  first 
care  was  now  to  search  for  her  children,  and, 
having  had  some  clew  to  her  inquiries,  she 
immediately  proceeded  to  Constantinople, 
where  she  was  received  into  tbe  house  of  a 
British  merchant  Every  inquiry  was  now 
made  for  her  children  ;  when,  ■after  indefati- 
gable search,  it  was  discovered  that  one  of 
them,  a  fine  boy  of  nine  years  old,  was  with 
a  blacksmith  in  Galata,  and  another,  a  year 
younger,  with  a  boatman  on  die  Bosphorus. 
These  fellows  had  embarked  as  volunteers  in 
this  predatory  expedition,  and  brought  back 
these  boys  as  part  of  their  plunder.  Happily 
they  had  not  time  to  degrade  them  further 
than  employing  them  in  their  menial  offices, 
and  they  sold  them  for  3000  piastres,  or 
about  £80  a- piece.  They  were  now  brought 
to  their  mother,  who  knew  nothing  of  the 
discovery,  and  never  hoped  to  see  them 
again.  The  scene  was  deeply  affecting : 
the  litde  fellows  leaped  into  her  arms  with 
unrestrained  delight,  but  the  mother  fell 
senseless  on  the  floor,  overpowered  with  the 
excess  of  her  feelings.  In  a  short  time  the 
family  were  secredy  embarked  on  board  the 
— — ,  proceeding  to  Odessa,  where  they  safe- 
ly arrived,  and  they  were  joined  by  the  fa- 
ther, who  was  not  on  the  island,  and  one  of 
the  very  few  who  escaped  ;  and  the  whole 
family,  who  would  now  have  been  dead,  or 
'pining  in  bondage,  separated  into  distant 
countries,  are  once  more  reunited  and  happy. 
— It  was  such  scenes  as  these,  which  were 
and  are  daily  occurring,  that  caused  the  heart 
of  the  British  resident  at  Pen  to  burn  within 
him,  and  that  his  hand  is  never  closed  when 
he  is  called  on  to  relieve  them.' 

In  an  appendix,  the  author  gives  brief  but 
interesting  notices  of  eminent  literary  and 
scientific  men  connected  with  the  Levant 
Company.  A  second  appendix,  of  occasional 
annals  connected  with  the.  subject,  is  also 
curious.  We  ought  to  add,  that  the  profits 
of  diis  realty  clever  pamphlet  are  devoted  to 
a  fund  for  liberating  Greek  slaves,  so  that 
every  person  who  purchases  a  copy  contri- 
butes to  rescue  a  Christian  brother  from  cap- 
tivity. 


Oxorrry'l  Dramatic  Biography  and  Histrionic 
Jncfdotrs.  12mo.  pp.  285.  London, 
IMS,  Virtue. 
So  large  a  portion  of  the  public  are  play- 
goers, and  a  popular  aelor  or  actress  is  so 
much  better  known  t'inn  au  eminent  states- 
man or  senator,  that  a  work  of  this  sort,  if 


well  executed,  could  scarcely  fail  to  be  popu- 
lar with  the  many.  It  contains  memoirs 
end  portraits  of  Mrs.  Bland,  Mrs.  Da- 
vison, Miss  Foote,  Mrs.  Jordan,  Miss  F.  il. 
Kelly,  Miss  O'Neill,  Mrs.  Mardyn,  Mrs. 
Siddons,  and  Meters  Kean,  Oxberry,  Uar- 
ley,  Kembtc,  Listen.  Pearman,  Sapio,  and 
Sherwin.  The  work  was  commenced,  or  ra- 
ther projected  and  partly  executed,  by  die 
late  Mr.  Oxbeny.  The  memoirs  are  not  al- 
together free  frcm  vulgarity,  but  pretty  inv 
partially  written.  The  Histrionic  Anecdote* 
are  amusing  ;  but  even  these  are  not  always 
the  most  delicate,  though  the  work  is  avow- 
edly published  by  Virtue.  The  following 
are  a  few  of  the  L-ast  objectionable  :— 

'  Kcmblt  and  Mathetct. — When  Kerable 
retired  from  die  stage,  he  distributed  his  cos- 
tume of  Coriolaous  amongst  his  brethren.  To 
Mathews  be  gave  his  sandals,  upon  which 
the  comedian  exclaimed,  "  l  am  glad  I've 
got  his  sandals,  though  I  am  sure  I  could 
never  tread  in  his  than." ' 

4  Mr.  Braham  — The  Margravine  of  Ans- 
pach,  when  requested  to  see  this  gentleman "s 
Orlando,  declined,  saying  bis  voice  alwavs 
reminded  her  of  "  old  clothe*:'  "  Very  like- 
ly it  might,"  cried  Iteyoolds,  "  but  he  has 
left  off  his  bad  habits  now."' 

*  Tiibin. — The  following  witty  simile,  con- 
tained in  one  of  Tobiu's  comedies,  b  said  to 
have  been  levelled  at  Cumberland :— "  lie 
sits  there,  in  his  closet,  expecting  inspiration, 
like  an  old  rusty  conductor,  watting  Jar  a 
Jlask  of  lightning.  ' 

'  MusscalJuke  — Mr.  8utton,  of  Dover,  an 
admirable  musician,  once  announced  a  car- 
cert  at  die  Hotly  town  of  Sandwich.  .Half  an 
hour  after  the  time  appointed  for  conuneno- 
ing,  the  mayor  walked  into  the  room  solut  ; 
upon  which  the  musician,  with  man  whin 
than  policy,  struck  up  the  old  sir  of  M  Ifc 
deuce  a'  one  bat  you,  Mr.  Mayor,  Mr. 
May,*-."' 

•  Jlfr.  Aeon.— When  Mr.  Kean  first  play- 
ed Sir  Giles.  Overreach  (June,  1810),  he 
made  as  great  an  impression  on  his  feUow- 
actors  as  on  tbe  audience; 
they  agreed  to  present  him  with 
For  tins  purpose  a  subscription  i 
the  green-room ;  and,  in  less  than 
Xl  70.  was  raised,  to  which  Lord  Byron  (then 
a  member  of  the  committee  of  management) 
contributed  twenty-five  guineas.  M*.  Hint- 
let,  the  jeweller,  contributed  his  share,  by  of- 
fering to  make  the  cup  for  the  cost  of  the  ma- 
terial.— When  Oxberry,  the  Justice  Greedy 
of  the  play,  and  in  whom  the  measure  had 
its  origin,  applied  to  Munden  (who  played 
Marrali),  he  replied,  with  his  peculiar  ow- 
ner, "1  have  no  objection  to  your  cupp*{ 
Mr.  Kean ;  but  I'll  be  d  — d  if  you  Uced 
me."— So  popular  was  Mr.  Kean  in  thw  cha- 
racter, that  three  hundred  people  were  actu- 
ally refused  admittance  to  the  theatre,  for 
want  of  room,  on  the  second  night  of  die  ■«.-- 
formance  of  A  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  D*» 
Such  was  the  enthusiasm  to  behold  the  ma., 
whom  a  malevolent  faction  would  now  en- 
deavour, by  dastardly  uproar,  todtive f 
a  profession  of  which  he  is  one  <  " 
e*t  ornaments.' 


a  silver  i 
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to  My.  says,  «  Great  as  this  actress  was,  it 

ttrememlvered  that  she  once  performed  in 
>!*■  I'lain  Dealer,  with  Holland,  Kin?,  Wes- 
ton, and  Miss  Pope,  to  an  audience  consiirt- 
ii:  at  the  beginning  of  the  play,  of  four  per- 
sons only  m  the  lower  tier  of  boxes,  and  of 
eufhteen  in  the  pit :  the  gallery  had  about 
»  hundred ;  the  upper  boxes  about 


'  TV  present  receipts  of  the  London  the- 
atres, compared  with  those  usual  some  years 
past,  convince  us  that  the  passion  for  theatri- 
cal exhibition*  u  by  far  greater  than  before  ; 
!  to  build 


any  other  realm,  that,  when  h  did  occur,  the 
nobility  and  gentry  from  every  near  and  fo- 
reign land  crowded  to  Dublin  to  behold  the 
splendid  array  of  this  unique  and  magnificent 
spectacle.  Upon  this  triennial  occurrence 
the  interest  was  most  highly  increased,  and 
the  stately  pomp  and  splendour  of  the  pa- 
geant aided  and  augmented  by  the  cheering 
presence  of  the  sovereign 


asahad 
te  »y, 


the  sum  of 
Mr.  Rich  was 
receipts  of 

Theatre,  that  if  tlie  treasurers  mt- 
t  consisted  of  three  figures  in  the  column 
ol'  pounds,  he  was  satisfied  ;  however,  it  hap- 
pened to  this  theatre,  a  few  years  ago,  that 
the  play  was  performed  to  an  audience  pay- 
ing on  IV  £60. 


'fit  Bee  of  AU-HaUmrt ;  or,  Adrlaidt  of 
Tircwiml.  A  Romance.  In  three  vo- 
lumes. By  Matthew  Weld  Hakt- 
stosoe,  Esq.  M.R.LA.  London,  1835. 
Whrttafcer. 

Tar  old  proverb — that  it  seldom  rains  but  it 
pours,  will  apply  to  Irish  noveh,  which  now 
nub  on  us  from  alt  quarters,  and  seem  cal- 
•-otMcd  to  redeem  the  litem 
the  Emerald  Isle 


'  The  gram!  cavalcade  in  slow  an 
measure  advanced,  preceded  by  a  noble 
troop  of  heavy  dragoons ; — we  mention  heavy 
dragoons  distinctly  to  mark  to  the  readers 
attention  the  distant  period  of  time  of  which 
we  here  speak,  for  at  that  period  light  dra- 
iroons  were  unknown  in  the  British  se 
The  enlivening  trumpets  rent  the 
played 

loyal  and  national  airs ;  banners  waving  on 
high,  and  the  various  Dags  and  ensigns  at- 
tached to  the  numerous  vessels  in  the  river, 
all  undulating  in  the  breeze ;  while  around 
and  upon  every  side  the  genius  of  ancient 
chivalry  seemed  to  preside  and  conduct  the 
procession.  Sir  John  Ottriiigton,  lord  mayor 
of  tire  city  of  Dublin,  came  in  great  pomp, 
pride,  and  circumstance  of  civic  distinction, 
tn  his  magnificent  Mate  coach  ;  his  dignified 
head  was  arrayed  in  a  full  -flowing  peruke, 
upon  which  care  and  caution  had  been  stu- 
diously expended  for  its  adomation ;  and 
that  day  witnessed  good- man  (haver.  Bob 


•The 

van,  while  the  silver  baton  was  borne  by  a 
corporate  oftker  in  the  rear,  attended  by  the 
city  battle- axe  guards,  who  followed  the  state 
coach  two  by  two,  while  others  of  the  guard 
Hanked  it,  and  the  re -naming  number  closed 
the  procession.  It  is  but  just  to  say,  that  all 
the  civic  regalia,  in  due  pomp,  and  circum- 
stance, and  order,  were  displayed  conform- 
able to  the  ancient,  laudable,  and  loyal  usages 
of  this  most  enlightened  corporation 

'  Ti»  persons  who  personified  the  civic 
battle-axe  guards  were  grenadiers  hired  for 
the  'occasion  expressly,  and  duly  selc 


from  the  ranks, 
bled'in 


The  costume 

thato/the 


*»*n*petttotb.*day,  with  the  custom*  of 
^  IrnJi,  and  the  events  of  the  period,  fib 
style  is  forcible,  and  sometimes  elegant, 
though  there  is  a  little  affectation  in  phrases 
m  Latin,  French,  Italian,  and  even  Greek, 
vdurb  could  be  as  well  expressed  io  English. 
The  Eve  of  All- 11  allows  is,  however,  a  very 
clerer  novel,  and.  in  a  story  of  considerable 
merest,  embodies  much  curious  matter  of 
btt,  and  historical  recollection.  The  hero 
■ad  heroine  are  a  Sir  David  Bruce  and  Lady 
Adelaide,  of  Tyrconnel,  both  of  whose  cha- 
taciert  are  well  "drawn ;  the  scene  is  princi- 
pally in  Ireland,  but  partly  on  the  continent, 
deal  of  art  displayed  in 
erf  the  plot.    This  we  shall 

to  show 

style  ;  it  is  a  description  of  the 
— tern  of  riding  the  franchises  in 
IHibhn,  a  custom  not  peculiar  to  that  city, 
or  even  to  Ireland,  afnrc  it  prevailed  among 
•owe  of  the  Eastern  nations : — 

'  The  day  appointed  for  the  display  of  the 
grand  and  solemn  pageant  of  the  perambula- 
tion of  the  liberties  and  franchises  of  the  city 
of  Dublin  had  arrived.  This  event  only  oc- 
curred every  third  year;  and,  upon  this  au- 
fust  occasion,  was  to  be  witnessed  by  the 

The  ar- 
» various 


that  day  witnessed  trood-man  shaver.  Bob 
Basin  to  wit,  the  city  barber,  a  proud  and 
happy  man,  who  seemed  all-sufficient  to  en- 
joy the  triumph  of  the  day,  in  which,  as  he 
modestly  conceived  he  had  done  "  the  state 
some  service,  and  they  knew  it. '    This  most 


service,  and  they 
formidable  busby  specimen  of  a  peruke  wa» 
cumberotulv  surmounted  by  the  bulky  civic 
crown,  which  was  in  sooth  unwieldy  and 
most  unbecoming  in  its  conformation  and 
appearance ;  indeed  not  dissimilar  to  that 
worn  by  the  herald  king  at  arms  upon  the 
high  ceremonial  of  a  coronation.  The  lord 
mayor  was  attired  in  foil  court  dress,  over 
which  was  worn  a  flowing  Scarlet  gown,  and 
round  his  neck  was  suspended  the  splendid 
gold-enamelled  collar  which  had  been  most 
graciously  presented  to  the  city  of  I>uhlin  by 
Charles  the  Second,  of  chaste  and  pious  me- 


mory 1  It  must  not  1 
that  the  costume  was 


in  the  opinion  that  Sir  John 
Ottnngt'on  was  "a  very  pretty  fellow  in  his 
day  ;'  a  most  portly  personage  he  was,  who 
would  have  become  any  costume,  civil  or 
military,  nay,  even  the  hodiem  foppery  of  an 
English  field-marshal— tags,  bobs,  cordons, 
trappings,  ribands,  feathers,  and  so  forth. 
However,  had  any  modern  taken  a  glance  at 
a  similar  figure,  he  must  assuredly  have  been 
incontinently  reminded  of  his  facetious  old 
acquaintance.  Lord  Gristle,  io  the  inimitable 
and  humorous  burletta  of  O'Hara's  Tom 
Thumb  I 

*  All  the  arrrunirh  of  city  regalia  were 
duly  and  circumspectly  displayed  at  this 
truly  splendid    pageant.     The  ponderous 
regilt  and  richly  burnished, 
mspicuous  ano  refulgent  rrom 
sinister  window  of  the  civic  coach ;  while 
o  the  tfcuter  aide  gently  uuduJated,  m 


(in  popular 
and  from  their  portly 
doubt),  the  bonnets  were  formed  of  green 
velvet,  with  a  rich  gold  foliage  of  shamrocks, 
which  surrounded  them  The  exterior  habi- 
liments were  of  rich  green  cloth,  laced,  and 
richly  embroidered  with  national  devices ; 
and  upon  the  breast  of  each  were  duly  em- 
broidered the  city  arms,  namely,  three  castles 
in  flames,  and  the  motto, "  ObcdicHtia  civiio*, 
fi  Ucitat  vrh'u."  The  hose  were  of  red  wors- 
ted, with  large  open  clokes ;  the  shoes  short- 
quartered  and  high-heeled,  with  the  appan- 
age of  small  brass  buckles.  The  partisans 
which  they  bore  were  similar  to  those  of  the 
Aa  the  procession 
the  populace  hc- 
vith  great  attention 
UtTQcC^  bscin^  ftylit  iimr- 
velously  amazed  at  such  unusual  pomp  aivd 
splendour. 

'  Next  in  the  proud  pageant  came  the  high 
sheriffs,  each  in  his  own  splendid  state  cha- 
riot, with  a  crowd  of  lackeys  in  rich  liverWw 
behind.  These  worthies.  Sir  Mark  Rainsford 
and  Sir  Edward  Lloyd,  not  forgetting  the 
lord  mayor,  did  not  escape  the  ceremonial 
of  being  knighted  by  King  James.  The  al- 
dermen followed  in  their  respective  carriages. 
They  were  succeeded  in  the  procession  by 
guilds  or  corporatioos  of  the  city, 
in  the  aggregate  to  the  number  ol 


of 


populace  were  ve- 


nishment- 

*  The  particular  detail  and  explanation  of 
each  guild,  as  it  advanced,  halted,  and  re- 
treated in  the  proud  pageant,  was  explained 

]  most  minutely  by  the  Duke  of  Tyrconnel  to 
his  gracious  and  royal  master.    His  grace 

'  certainly  acquitted  himself  with  most  ssge, 
cautious,  and  circumspect  discretion,  but  at- 
tended withal  with  sundry  and  various  ctr- 
cumforaneous  explanations:  all  which  long 
ambages  and  diffuse  prolixities  purposely  to 
avoid,  we  have  cut  down  and  curtailed  the 
wlwle,  which  would  otherwise  not  be  con- 
tained in  a  chapter,  but  require  an  essay  to 
give  the  entire.  We  hate  therefore  abn< /god 
the  particulars,  and  thrown  the  whole  uito  as 
brief  a  narrative  at  the  subject  would  admit 
of,  proom.og  that  the  spiwdid  and  imposing 
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spectacle  was  belietd  from  the  windows  of 
the  pre<ence-chaiv.b«.T  of  Dublin  Castle  by 
the  royal  James,  surrounded  by  all  ihe  beau- 
ty of  the  land,  and  encompassed  by  all  the 
flower  of  chivalry. 

'  The  magnificence  of  the  pageant  of  riding 
the  franchises  (or  fringes,  as  corruptly  called 
in  popular  parlance)  was  considerably  in- 
creased in  pomp  and  effect  from  the  introduc- 
tion of  different  individuals  of  the  different 
corporations,  who  were  attired  in  habits  em- 
blematical and  illustrative  of  the  different 
trades  of  the  different  guilds.  The  characters 
were  generally  borrowed  from  the  heathen 
mythology,  and  were  strictly  and  classically 
arrayed  in  proper  Pantheon  costume. 

'  We  must  observe,  in  a  general  way,  that 
the  five-and-twenty  guilds,  or  corporations  of 
the  city,  formed  an  unrivalled  pageant,  the 
most  singular  and  remarkable  in  Kurope ;  it 
would  occupy  too  much  time  to  enter  into  a 
minute  detail— however,  a  few  we  shall  brief- 
ly notice. 

1  Neptune,  surrounded  by  his  attendant  tri- 
tona,  dolphins,  &c.,  sat  proudly  enthroned  in 
a  triumphal  car.  He  was  the  presiding  deity 
of  the  guild  of  merchants.  The  marine  deity 
was  followed  by  their  corporate  friend.  Mer- 
cury, bearing  all  his  attributes,  and  stately 
standing  in  an  elevated  illuminated  caravan, 
representing  the  clouds. 

'  Hie  tree  of  knowledge,  adorned  with  the 
forbidden  fruit,  the  serpent  encompassing  the 
bole  of  the  tree,  and  supported  on  each  side 
by  our  first  parents,  duty  preceded  the  corpo- 
ration of  tailors.  Adam  and  £ve  were  clad 
in  Mesh-coloured  garments,  fitting  close  to 
the  person ;  and,  sooth  to  say,  the  fig-leaf 
was  not  forgotten  by  the  grateful  ( 
tion  I 

'  But  we  mi 
ral  outline : — 

•Vulcan  presided  over  the 

He  was  stationed  on  a 

his 


wTiil'liis  aiLndTi^ycloprwhoUw^(mT- 


briskly 


ed  to  Cupid. 

'Saturn,  with  his  attributes,  his  scythe  and 
serpent,  and  attended  by  Esculaptus,  presid- 
ing over  the  guild  of  barbers 
followed  in  a  splendid  car. 

'Ceres,  seated  in  a  triumphal  chariot, 
drawn  by  four  oxen,  presided  over  Use  cor- 
poration of  bakers.  In  a  caravan  which  fol- 
lowed was  placed  an  oven,  which 
at  work ;  whence 
tributed  to  the  populace. 

'  The  guild  of  carpenters  ware  preceded  by 
a  moat  magnificent  caravan,  adorned  with 
the  various  orders  of  architecture;  in  the 
i  of  which  was  placed  a  representation 
»uut  Ararat,  on  which  reposed  a  model 
of  Noah's  ark  ;  thereby  the  corporation  slyly 
intimating  that  their  handicraft  was  as  old  as 
the  deluge  I 

'  Crispin  and  Crispianus,  the  two  tutelar 
saints  of  the  corporation  of  shoemakers,  duly 
personated,  and  attired  in  strict  saintly  cos- 
tume, preceded  toe  worthy  guild. 

'  Bacchus,  "  ever  fair  and  young,"  crowned 
w>th  hi.  own  ivy,  bearing  tie  Thyrsus  wand 


in  his  right,  and  a  golden  goblet  in  his  left 
hand,  duly  enthroned  on  a  wine-cask,  and 
mounted  on  a  triumphal  car,  decorated  with 
festoons  of  grapes  and  vine-leaves,  presided 
over  die  guild  of  cooks  and  vintners. 

'Jason  supporting  the  golden  fleece  (with 
the  ship  Argo  in  the  background  of  his  splen- 
did car,  blazing  in  burnished  gold), 
over  the  guild  of  weavers. 

'  Iris,  enveloped  in  he 
borne  in  a  car,  adomed  i 
clouds,  presided  over  the 
dyers. 

•  We  shall  only  notice  one  guild  more— 
the  corporation  of  printers,  to  wUim  we,  in 
common  widi  every  Briton,  owe  such  a  debt 
of  gratitude.  A  free  pruts  has  always  been 
acknowledged,  and  we  trust  ever  may  con- 
tinue, the  palladium  of  British  liberty  ! 

'  This  guild,  forming  a  magnificent  and  ex- 
tended cavalcade,  made  a  grand  and  inter- 
esting display;  Uieir  ancient  banners  and 
standards,  borne  in  the  van,  were  tri-coloured, 
crimson,  light-yellow,  and  blue.  The  first 
banner  bore  the  legend,  or  motto,  "  Rex  tt 
Lex ,"  upon  the  second,  "  Pro  Rege  tape, 
pro  Patria  temper;"  upon  the  last  banner 
was  splendidly  emblazoned  die  words,  "  Li- 
berty of  the  Press/" 

'  A  statue  of  Minerva,  placed  on  a  high 
pedestal,  and  mounted  in  a  triumphal  car, 
headed  the  procession.  A  bomb-cart  fol- 
lowed, heavily  laden,  containing  ammunition 
and  stores  ;  that  is  to  say,  not  gunpowder, 
chain-balls,  and  grape-shot,  but  more  peace- 
ful pastime :  viaelUcl,  cold  meat,  pasties, 
pies,  confectionery,  wines,  &c.  Next  ad- 
vanced four  fine  palfreys,  covered  with  rich- 
ly embroidered  field-clothes,  each  led  by  a 
groom  in  splendid  livery.  Then  came  on  a 
brother  of  the  corporation,  who  personated 
Vulcan ;  he  was  arrayed  in  a  noble  suit  of  ar- 
mour, which  bad  belonged  to  King  Charles 
the  First ;  it  was  the  gift  of  the  late  Colonel 
Joshua  Paul,  a  free-brodver  of  die  guild,  to 
the  corporation.  Vulcan  rode  on  horseback ; 
the  housings,  trappings,  and  horse-furniture, 
were  decorated  with  appropriate  emblems; 
he  bore  an  immense  sledge-hammer  of  richly 
polished  steel,  the  handle  curiously  orna- 
mented with  fanciful  Arabesque  ornaments, 
inlaid  in  gold  and  silver. 

'  Next  in  succession  advanced  a  triumphal 
car,  or  caravan,  drawn  by  six  beautiful  black 
steeds,  covered  with  handsome  nets,  the 
coachman  and  postillion  in  rich  splendid  li- 
veries. Within  the  carriage  was  exhibited  a 
handsome  printing-press,  with  two  pressmen 
and  a  compositor  at  work.  A  hackney  au- 
thor was  occupied  in  writing  for  and  correct- 
ing die  press.  A  printer's  devil  was  busily 
at  work  ;  and  a  painter  engaged  at  bis  easle, 
all  in  meet  and  |>roper  costume.   The  print- 


ing-press was  richly"  and  appropriately  orna- 
mented :  in  the  font  stood  a  figure  of  Mer- 
cury holding  a  poem,  copies  of  which  were 
struck  off,  and  distributee!  among  the  specta- 
tors; it  was  iu  praise  of  the  noble  art  of 
printing,  in  which  honourable  mention  was 
made  of  the  founders  and  benefactors  of  this 
'  glorious  invention.  Nor  were  the  following 
uiahed  worthies  forgotten: — Wynkin 

Simpa 


Vostre,  Theodore  Martin  Jean  Petit,  1 
the  two  Elzivets,  t*c.    The  printer 
published  impressions  of  the  poem  among 
the  congregated  multitude. 

'  The  masters  and  wardens  of  the  guild, 
splendidly  arrayed  in  appropriate  costume, 
attended  by  kettle-drums  mounted  on  horse- 
back, the  performers  dressed  in  Turkish  ha- 
bits, and  attended  by  grooms  in  Tartar  habits, 
who  led  the  horses,  dial  were  inust«pkudid- 

followed  by  persons  on  foot  bearing  long  sil- 
ver maces ;  at  intervals  they  obtained  copies 
from  the  press  of  verses  laudatory  of  King 
James,  which  were  distributed  among  the 
people.  Four  copies  were  struck  off  on 
white  satin,  and  sent  into  the  cattle,  to  be 
presented  to  King  James ;  the  verses  were 
by  Waller  and  Lord  Lansdowne  ;  at  receiv- 
ing of  which,  King  James  seemed  most  high- 
ly gratified.  They  were  a*  follows  :— 
'"Bred  iu  the  camp,  fam'd  for  Lis  valour 
young  , 

At  sea  successful,  vigorous,  and  strong ; 
Uis  fleet,  bis  amy,  and  kit  iniguly  mind, 
Esteem  and  rev'rence  thro'  the  woild  to  lad." 
«  -  TW  trained  in  arms,  and  learned  in  msrtid 


I  dmkiguishi 
■deWorde, 


Thou  cboosest  oot  to  p 
Expecting  nations  for  1  , 
But  thou  prefer'st  the  name  of  just  to  great.'' 

1  Having  perused  these  lines,  King  James 
most  sweetly  smiled,  and,  with  his  accustom- 
ed gracious  condescension,  graeefolly  ap- 
proached the  centre  window  of  the  presence- 
chamber  ;  he  condescendingly  looked  down, 
and  most  courteously  bowed  to  the  corpora- 
tion of  printers,  bis  face  illumined  with  a 
smile  peculiar  to  himself,  and  in  a  most  king- 
like attitude  he  gracefully  waved  tus  band. 
Then  addressing  the  Duke  of  Tyrconnel, 
who,  with  the  other  nobles  of  the  household, 
surrounded  his  majesty,  the  king  was  pleased 
to  say,  "  I  perceive  your  grace's  countrymen 
are  turn  MurU,  quota  Mercttrio—\hej  are 
courteous  as  tliey  are  brave."  The  duke 
lowly  and 
escencctotbet 

The  author 
notes  and  four  original  letters,  written  by 
James  II.  when  in  Ireland,  during  the  war  of 
1689.  They  have  been  deposited  in  the  MS. 
closet  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  were 
never  before  published.  Tlie  letters  were  all 
addressed  to  General  Hamilton,  to  whom 
there  is  also  another  letter,  now  first  pub- 
liahed,  Ann  the  Duke  of  Berwick.  To  these 
the  author  has  added  fae- si  miles  of  the  auto- 

ahs  and  signets  of  James  II.  and  tbe 
e  of  Berwick.  Two  of  these  letters  «* 
shall  quote.  The  first  is  from  James  II.  H 
General  Hamilton:— 

ny  what  I  heare  from  you 
in  Dorry  are  so  pre* 
for  want  of  victuals  as  once  was  believed,  *> 


Ido, 


that  if  they  could  be  prast  ctherwayt,  « 
would  do  well,  I  am  sensible  you  are  but  dl 
furnuihed  with  wherewithal  to  carry  on  your 
trenches,  and  to  attaque  them  vigorously, 
but  however  1  am  sure  you  will  do  what  is  to 
be  done,  I  am  afraide  vour  French  enginers 
too. very  able  men  iu  'their  trade  m»y  !*»'* 
.    *  ."Digitized  CjOOgle 
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nothing,  that 


men  might  be,  and  that  they  do 
not  push  on  their  worke  as  they  might  do, 
having  to  much  to  say  for  themselves,  upon 
the  account  of  their  being  so  ill  provided, 
however  me  think*  they  might  have  gott  Ma- 
derten  ready  in  all  this  tyme,  to  have  lodged 
the  miners  w**1- 1  have  seen  done  to  a  stronger 
to  woe  than  Deny,  and  where  we  wanted 
cannon  to  nine  their  defences,  I  only  hint 
this  to  you,  not  pretending  at  this  distance  to 
judg  whether  it  be  practicable  or  no,  and  for 
making  of  Madehers,  I  am  sure  tis  but  the 
downe  some  house  in  [Ms  word  it 


furtU,  rrosrW  m  the  orif-bmi,  but  admitted  by 
ihejoltmotryz]  neare  Deny,  or  at  l.iflbrd  or 
Strabane,  Where  one  may  rind  beams  strong 
enough  to  make  them,  and  tho  Latun  be  not 
to  be  gott,  new  bids  will  do  as  well  to  pre- 
serve them  from  fire,  this  is  only  for  yourself, 
you  hare  another  letter  from  me  about  what 
had  been  reported  here,  of  some  proposals 
made  to  you  by  those  of  Derry,  to  which  I 
refer  you :  $•  j.  a.' 

The  next  letter  is  from  the  Duke  of  Ber- 
wick, addressed  'To  Lieutenant  -  General 
Hamilton,  at  the  camp  before  Derry* : — 
'  Trelick  the  Stk  July  : 
'  I  received  just  now  the  honour  of  yours, 
and  I  will  write  to  C anils  aboute  Cap*-  Ala- 
rm? Odonnel.  There  is  an  escorts  sent  to 
meet  the  arnunrtion  coming  from  Charlemont 
who  is  likewise  guarded  by  a  regiment  of 


at  Omah 


!  yesterday  morning  from  New- 
,  and  jovning  Ccal.  SundeTland 
I  marched  hither  ;  my  advance 
cult  off  several  of  their  sentries,  and  a 
many  of  the  re  be  Ms  party,  with  such 
vigour,  as  they  beat  with  30  dragoons  three 
troops  of  horse  of  theirs,  which  were  drawn 
op  at  a  distance  from  us.  Cap  Patrick 
IWlue  and  Major  Majdonnel  commanded 
the  van-guard.  There  was  eight  or  nine  of 
the  enemy  killed  but  none  of  ours.  I  went 
with  my  horse  and  dragoons  within  four 
•niles  of  Inniskilling  and  drove  a  great  deale 
of  cattle  hack  to  Trelick  where  I  am  now  and 
which  is  nine  miles  from  Inniskilling.  I  am 
•tree  no  considerable  party  dearest  stirr  out 
from  that  towne  for  fear  of  my  being  upon 
their  backs,  so  that  all  backwards  is  secure. 
The  party  of  two  hundred  foot  and  fifty  horse 
and  dragoons  that  were  left  at  Belturbet 
under  the  command  of  L.  Coll.  Scott,  are 
taken  prisoners  officers  and  all.  I  can  as- 
sure you  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  coun 
trye  are  universally  rebel li  my  humble  ser- 
vice to  Mareschall  Kozen  and  believe  me 
your  most  humble  and  obedient  servant 

'  aaawicK. 
1 1  forgot  to  tell  you  that  our  vanguard 
1  so  close  three  companies  of  foot  that 
'[  one  of  theircolours  and  two  dnimms 
our  mile*  of  Inniskilling, 


displayed  more  firmness,  he 
»  William,  the  Third  some 


To  the  Departed.  StannH  to  tkt  Memory  of. 
Lord  Byron.  8vo.  pp.  16.  London,  1 825. 
Ilatchard. 

No  c< 'temporary  poet  has  yet  done  justice  to 
the  genius  of  Byron  ;  and,  from  the  silence 
with  which  ' 


with  iU 


*  A  dazzling  splendour  from  the  deepest  gloom. 
Light  to  the  wonder ing  world  from  forth  a  I 
she  inquires,— 
•Where  is  the  light? 
I  he* — 

U  the  tomb?  'lis  now  too 


vious  of  his  fame  than  proud  of  him  as  a 
countryman.  One  of  the  best  tributes  to  the 
memory  and  talents  of  Byron  we  have  met 
with,  is  the  brief  poem, '  To  the  Departed,' 
which  is  from  a  female  pen  ;  but,  as  the 
lady  has  chosen  to  conceal  her  name,  we 
shall  not  divulge  it.  Some  of  the  stanzas  are 
of  exquisite  beauty,  and  in  the  whole  poem 
there  is  a  degree  of  poetic  vigour,  which  is 
rarely  so  well  sustained  even  in  a  production 
of  such  brevity.  The  opening  stanzas,  and 
the  allusion  to  Byron's  child,  need  no  com- 
mendation :— 

'  And  didst  thou  ever  live  ?  oc  art  thou  not 
Raiher  the  bright  creation  of  a  dream  ? 
Thy  fame  the  vision  of  some  fancied  lot, 
A  ray  of  noonday  glory  o'er  a  stream. 
That  evening  flush  whic 
gleam 

The  glacier  crown  upon  an  Alpine  brow  , 
So  bright,  so  pure,  so  transient,  that  wc  deem 
The  spirit  of  the  dying  day  doth  throw 
Its  gentle  farewell  o'er  the  twilight  world  be- 
low. 

<  Full  many  a  time  o'er  those  eternal  bills 
The  spirit  of  the  dying  day  shall  pan, 
And  youth  and  fancy,  'mid  a  world  of  ills. 
Create  a  parad  u>c  in  many  a  heart ; 
And  waves  shall  roll,  and  glittering  walcss 
start 

In  Keating  beauty,  to  the  fleeting  ray  J 

Unreal  tilings— they  live  not — but  depart, 
Nor  leave  one  trace  wbeu  they  have  pau'd 
away  ; 

Shadows  and  visions  all— but  thou  wert  not  at 
tbey. 

•And  didst  tbou  ever  live?  Yes — life  was 
thine, 

And  youth  and  geaiua  aad  the  swelling  tide 
Of  all  in  life  which  scents  at  tint  divine,— 
Honour  aod  fame  and  style  and  conscious 
pride 

Of  being  alone,  with  none  who  might  divide 
The  spell  which  chained  all  bosoms  and  be- 
guiled : 

And  what  is  left  of  these,  to  watch  beside 
The  early'  tomb  which  o'er  thy  dust  is  piled  * 
Reproach— and  glory— and  thine  only  child.* 
•  •••••• 

«  His  only  child  !  he  loved  thee  to  the  last ; 
Thy  fancied  image  was  perchance  the  one 
In  that  sad  hour  of  death  and  doubt  which 
pass'd 

Latest  across  his  mortal  sigty  —and  none 
Will  wish  the  word  unsaid,  the  thought  un- 
done, 

Which  breathes,  that  fate  in  kindness  may 
inspire 

A  heart  more  calm  than  his  ;  to  ponder  on, 
With  grief  percbanct 
tire. 

The  vauish'd  life  and  love  of 
known  sire.' 

In  alluding  to  Lord  Byron's  exertions  in 
the  cause  of  Greece,  our  fair  author  is  equally 
happy.  Picturing  to  herself  the  approach- 
ing time  when  Greece  shall  resume  her  no- 
blest  days,  and  the  noise  of  Byron  shall  bring- 


Where  are  those  hopes?  they  may  or  may 


To  other  hearts  fulfill  M — A 
Hath  rent  thy  bond*  of  life,  no 

lis  nothing  now  her 


,'»  fate 


Yet  shows  bow  rain  the  gift,  when  man  hath 

given  his  all. 
•  Julia  too!  thy  lovely  brow  is  w  real  bed 
With  cypress  sad  among  thy  tresses  dark, 
For  to  thine  car  of  classic  frame  be  l»re.«lhcd 
Hit  deepest  numbers;  and  the  pilgrim's  bnk. 
After  long  waudertng,  reach 'd  its  final  mam 
On  thy  sweet  thoic.— Thou,  too,  eternal 


lovd 
to  roam.  ' 

•  The  land  of  Caesar's  rule,  of  Rome's  decline, 
The  land  where  Tally  spake  and  Virgil  sung, 
Where  o'er  the  desolate  wreck  that  lay  supine 
Rose  the  bright  empire  of  the  Tuscan  tongue— 
Where  Dante's  hand  a  harp  immortal  strung. 
And  Two  s  soul,  moat  like 

own, 

Achieved  its  glory ;  will  esteem  no  < 
To  these  her  children— if  she  love  the  i 
That  swells  Child*  Harold's  lyre,  o'er  all  fot 
ever  gone. 

'  And  site  who  gave  him  life— and  nursed  his 
youth— 

And  holds  him  now  in  death— hath  she  no 
tears  ? 

Doth  not  her  free  born  eye  weep  less  in  ruth 
Aad  more  in  grief  o'er  all  those  eiring  years 
Which  drew  him  from  tier  sea  gut  isle  ? — ap- 
pears 

Not  now  bis  fame  a  mingled  light  and  gloom 
Of  shame  and  glory?  where  the  upas  rears 
Her  deadly  branches,  there  the  roses  bloom, 
And  flowers  of  sweetest  hues  spring  freshly  o'er 
a  tomb. 

*  Dost  thou  not  weep  then,  England  '.  o'er  the 

grave 

Of  it. is  thine  erring  and  thy  gifted  child  ' 
Whom  nought  the  world  could  give  f  ' 
to  save 

From  deepest  error  ;— wonderful  and  wild 
And  lovely  mind,  and  fearfully  beguiled 
To  grief  and  evil  ' — seared  and  upiorn 
By  passion's  whirlwinds— woishippcd  and 
reviled 

Perchance  too  much  : —  there  is  no  place  for 
scorn— 

What  tnumph  could  the  wtcck  of  such  a  mind 
adorn  ? 

That  this  is  a  warm  and  well-merited  tri- 
bute to  Byron,  no  person  acquainted  with  his 
works  (and  who  is  not  acquainted  with  them) 
will  deny,  and  the  poem  does  equal  credit  to 
the  head  and  heart  of  the  author,  who  has 


thus  come  forth  to  do  that  justice  to  Lord 
Byron's  memory  which  his  colemporarw 
have  gently  neglect. 
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Mints  to  tome  CJiurfhwardent,  with  a  few  II- 
rilotive  to  the  Repair  and  Jm- 
t  of  Parish  Churehct.  With  Twelve 
Sio.  pp.  30.  Kodwell  and  Martin. 
Tint  little  work  is,  what  perhaps  our  read- 
er* would  not  suspect  beforehand,  from  the 
t  lie,  a  quizzical  j>u  d"  cs/irit,  somewhat  after 
the  manner  of  Gambado's  Advice  to  Grown 
Horsemen,  and  Dean  Swift '•  Directions  to 
Servants  The  writer  has  here  exposed  to 
deserved  ridicule,  and  in  a  laughable  manner, 
the  doings  of  many  of  those  beoutifUrs  of  our 
rehgious  edifice*,  on  whom,  perhaps,  all  seri- 
ous remonitance  would  be  lavished  in  vam. 
He  might,  we  dunk,  have  extended  his  idea, 
and  git  en  us  some  specimens  of  the  cockney 
style,  with  remarks  on  the  beautiful  eurytb- 
mias,  proportion,  and  appropriateness  of 
character,  for  which  it  is  no  noted  ;  and  he 
would  have  been  at  no  loss  for  examples,  ei- 
ther in  Lon3on  or  around  it.  He  mi^ht 
have  taught  us  how  to  make  family  man- 
sions look  like  cottages,  and  cottages  like 
castles,  that  is — a  la  cockney,  with  some 
half- dozen  indentions  on  the  top  of  the  front, 
teiroed  by  courtesy — battlements.  Such  edi- 
fices are  about  as  rau  h  in  the  castellated 
style  as  the  occupiers  of  them  are  in  the  style 
or  Alexander,  Csneir,  Bayard,  Charles  XII., 
.Marl  I  trough,  or  Wellington.  Some  of  our 
feudal  barons  would  have  I 
ties  to  I 
Let  us,  : 


subject— the  church : — 

'  Ho*?  to  a(Rr  a  Porch  to  an  old  Church. 

'  If  (fie  church  is  of  stone,  let  the  porch  be 
of  brick,  the  roof  slated,  and  the  entrance  to 
it  of  the  improved  Gothic,  called  modern, 
being  an  arch  formed  by  an  acute  angle.  The 
porch  should  be  placed  so  as  to  stop  up  what 
might  tie  called  a  useless  window  ;  and,  as  it 
sometimes  happens  that  there  is  an  ancient 
Saxon  entrance,  let  it  be  carefully  bricked 
up,  and  pcrha|>s  idasiercd,  so  as  to  conceal 
as  much  a<  possible  of  the  zig-zag  ornamrnt 
used  in  Siiildin..^  of  that  kind.  Such  im- 
provements cannot  fad  to  insure  celebrity  to 
churchwarden"  for  future  ages. 

'  How  to  atU  a  Vestry  to  an  old  Church. 

'  As  sometimes  the  placing  a  vestry  in  .a 
convenient  situation  might  not  be  imme- 
diately obvious,  the  plan  annexed  is  strongly 
recommended,  it  having  been  adopted  with 
distinguished  effect.  The  building  here  pro- 
pped is  to  be  of  bright  brich,  with  a  slated 
roof,  and  sash  windows  ;  with  a  small  door 
on  one  side  ;  and  it  moreover  is  to  be  adorn- 
ed with  a  most  tasty  and  ornamental  brick 
chimney,  which  terminates  at  the  chancel 
end.  The  position  of  the  building  should  be 
acainst  two  of  the  old  Gothic  windows ; 
which,  having  the  advantage  of  hiding  them 
nearly  allogi-ther,  when  contrasted  with  the 
dull  and  uniform  surface  of  an  old 
church,  has  a  lively 
effect' 

4  Ho  v  to  ornament  thf  Tiy  or  Battlements  of 
a  Tower  hrhwiw  to  an  ancient  Church. 
Place  on  each  battlement  vases,  candle- 
pine-apples  alternately,  and  the 


taries  among  those  worthy  members  of  so- 
ciety— the  churchwardens;  candlesticks  are 
of  ancient  origin,  and  represent,  from  the 
highest  authority,  the  light  of  the  churches,  but 
as  in  most  churches  weather-cocks  are  used, 
and  the  weather-cock  is  become  so  common, 
I  would  here  recommend  the  admirers  of  no- 
velty and  improvement  to  adopt  a  pair  of 
snuffers,  which  might  also  be  considered  as 
a  useful  emblem,  for  re-invigorating  the  lights 
from  the  candlesticks.  The  pine-apple  or- 
nament, baring,  in  so  many  churches,  been 
jndiciously  substituted  for  the  gothic,  cannot 
fail  to  please.  Some  such  ornament  should 
also  he  placed  at  the  top  of  the  church,  and 
at  the  chancel-end :  but  as  this  publication 
does  not  wish  to  restrict  any  churchwarden 
of  real  taste,  and  as  the  ornaments  here  re- 
commended are  in  a  common  way  made  of 
stone,  if  any  one  would  wish  to  distinguish 
bis  year  of  office,  perhaps  he  would  do  it 
brilliandy  by  painting  them  all  bright  red.' 
'  How  to  adapt  a  new  Church  to  an  old  Tower 
with  mod  Tutte  and  Effect. 

'  If  the  tower  and  spire  are  of  stone,  and 
Gothic,  let  the  new  body  of  the  church  be 
built  of  bright  brick,  neatly  pointed  with 
white,  the  windows  circular,  and  instead 
of  solid  mullions,  light  iron  partitions; 
and,  as  shutters  are  considered  a  great  con- 
venience, that  they  may  also  serve  as  an 
ornament,  it  is  recommended  to  {taint  them 
bright  yellow:  the  church  should  also  have 
round  windows  over  the  large  ones,  to  light 
the  galleries ;  the  roof  to  be  of  the  brightest 
slate  that  can  be  procured,  and,  instead  of 
battlements,  a{  stone  balustrade,  with  vases 
placed  on  it  at  intervals.  The  porch— brick, 
of  course;  and,  to  enliven  it,  the  door  to  lie 
painted  sky-blue.  Such  a  building  will  se- 
cure the  churchwardens  a  reputation  for 
taste  and  magnificence,  as  long  as  the  church 
remains ;  particularly  as  such  zealous  mem- 
bers of  die  community  are  supposed,  in  the 
accustomed  beautiful,  modest,  and  appro- 
priate manner,  to  place,  in  conspicuous  parts 
of  the  building,  their  names  at  full  length, 
and  the  date  of  the  achievenvnt.' 

We  might  give  some  of  the  hints  for  inter- 
nal improvement  and  beautifying,  by  monu- 
ments, tasty  altar-pieces,  angels  on  wooden 
clouds,  ana  the  royal  arms  splendidly  paint- 
ed ;  but,  were  we  to  do  so,  we  should  copy 
nearly  the  whole  work;,  for,  although  the  no- 
minal amount  of  the  pages  is  thirty,  the  real 
number,  deducting  the  title  and  blank  pages, 
is  only  eighteen,  and  of  these  we  have  tran- 
scribed four.  Now  we  roust  really  say  that, 
although  we  have  no  objection  to  a  joke,  we 
do  not  like  to  pay  at  such  an  unconscionable 
rate  for  it,  for,  as  to  the  twelve  plates,  they 
are  mere  slight  and  coarse  caricatures,  quite 
sufficient,  perhaps,  for  such  a  trifle,  but  cer- 
tainly by  no  means  sufficient  to  warrant  the 
price.  To  say  the  truth,  the  ten  shillings 
and  sixpence,  charged  for  about  an  octavo- 
sheet  of  letter-press  and  twelve  slight  prints, 
is  no  jest,  but  rather  a  very  serious  matter 
We  should  imagine  that  Mr.  Hone  would 
have  published  the  whole,  sketches  ami 
all,  in  a  threepenny  sheet,  with 
cuts.  Nay,  we  do  not 
the  letter-pros,  wouW  fill 


I  of 
paces 
i  The 


for  sofne  of 
of  only  half  i  omen 
who^may  be  nad  through  in 


the 

lii 
ten 

however,  to  whom  it  would  not  be 'dear  at 
ten  guineas,  or  at  even  a  guinea  a  | 
mean  those  for  whose  use  it  is 
ctally  written — Churchwardens,  who  will 
find  some  of  die  more  notable  doings  of  their 
illustrious  predecessors.  But,  distinguished  *i 
they  are,  churchwardens  must  not  be  allow  rl 
to  engross  all  our  admiration ;  as  Bectannns 
have  full  as  much  claim  upon  it.  This']*  a 
truth  that  will  he  readily  acknowledged  by 
every  one  who  has  contemplated  some  of 
those  buildings,  denominated  chapels  and 
meeting-houses,  which  almost  universally 
seem  to  be  built  in  what  may  be  termed  the 
Queer  style.  These  have  generally  attached 
to  them  a  kind  of  shelf  supported  on  four 
poles,  which  serves  as  a  portico,  a  gable  hke 


windows,  as  a  type  of 
tion  that  reigns  within 


tyof 


Supplemental  Volume  to  the  Works  of  Aia- 
antUr  Pope,  Esq. 
(Concluded  from  p.  354.) 
It  is  not  the  letters  of  Pope  alone,  in  this 
volume,  that  render  it  interesting,  as  there 


ng.  as  in 

are  several  epistles,  from  the  nobility  and 
others,  his  friends,  which  are  not  a  little  cu- 
rious; the  following,  we  are  sure,  will  bs 
considered  of  that  class,  while  it  exhibits  on* 
of  the  highest  of  our  nobility,  and  tiiat  a  lady 
too,  in  a  very  unfavourable  light, — a  ducfaes* 
drunk!  Oh  fie  J — Toe  lady, — can  we  call  U* 
so — was  the  Duchess  of  Kingston :  the  Utter 
js  from  Mr.  Maddison  to  Pope: — 

'  To  AlcS.  Pof^^MrJIerom't,  in  CW 


« Sir,- My  Lady  •  Dutchess  being  drank 
at  this  present,  k.  not  able  to  write  hen*)/. 
I  has  commanded  me  to  acquaint  you  taut 
jthere  is  to  be  musick  on  the 
I  day  next,  therefore  desires  yow  to  be  y» 
■  ing  at  her  house  in  Bond  Street  by  six  a 
Clock  at  farthest,  and  her  Grace  will  call  of 
you  there  to  take  you  in  her  barge,  which  she 
has  ordered  to  be  ready  at  Oval  time,  at 
White  Hall  with  provisions,  and  shall  tans' 
you  at  the  wwh'd  for  shoare. 

'  I  am 

'  East  Acton,  '  Y'  most  humble  servant, 
IWtdau  Xight.'  *o.  MADBisOX- 

'  Out  of  y*  abundance  of  y»  year*  T* 
mouth  speaketh,  so  Pop*  is  the  word,  a  dis- 
appointment is  not  to  " 

The  postscript 
proliably  by  her  grace, 
sufficiently  to  scrawl  three  lines.  The  letters 
relating  to  the  translation  of  Homer  are  cu- 
rious, as  is  the  fragment  of  the  translation 
itself,  which  confirms  a  surmise  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  that  '  between  this  manuscript, 
which  is  written  upon  accidental  fragment' 
of  paper,  and  tlte  printed  edition,  there  must 
have  been  an  intermediate  copy,  that  «r*t 
perhaps  destroyed  as  it  returned  from  the 
press.  The  great  critic  is  act,  however, 
equally  correct  in  stating,  that  the  books  ef 
tOU-V.  _tM  If 
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which  be,  with  no 
could  make  a  mor 


excepi- 
tbe  letters 


km  alterations  by  the  band  of  Pope,  since 
i  ••■  addition*  una  alterations  made  by  l'ope 
ate  very  numerous :  this  is  evident  from  a  few 
pajec,  which  the  editor  of  this  work  has 
transcrilxxi.  Among  the  letters  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Homer,  there  is  one  from  Jervas,  in 

nceit,  says  he 

e  poetic 
Several 

:  to  the  subscriptions  for  the  Homer,  io 
which  Pope  discovers  an  avaricious  and 
trading  eagerness,  which  would  be  thought 
derogatory  to  the  character  of  a  poet  of  any 
eminence  in  the  present  day. 

The  next  portion  of  the  letters  is  to  and 
from  the  Blount  family.  The  editor,  like 
Mr.  Roscoe,  is  anxious  to  vindicate  the  cha- 
racter of  the  poet  from  the  charge  of  having 
formed  a  connection  of  a  familiar  nature 
with  Miss  Blount.   The  following  are  two 


As  thou  Ape-lies'  skill  dost  know, 
So  may  tiis  fate  be  thine. 

'  To  praise  more  wqual  leave  our 
when  we  thy  works  survey, 
Nor  let  earn  si  ghinf  heart  or  vi 

But  one  appiaiue  betray.' 
We  ought  to  state,  that,  in  order  to  make 
this  supplementary  volume  harreoniie  with 
Pope's  works,  of  which  it  is  so  essential  and 
valuable  an  addition,  titles  are  published, 
similar  to  those  prefixed  to  tiie  editions  by 
W  arton  an ' 


the  old  ooe,  and  give  us  good  sterling  rU.tys 
and  chaste  acting  I  It  will  then,  we  fear,  be 
too  late.  The  constant  cry  is,  that  there  is  a 
complete  dearth  of  dramatic  talent ;  and,  in 
the  next  place,  that  the  town  has  no  relish  for 
any  tiling  but  song  and  show.    But,  let  us 


'  To  Pope. 

Sr.  — T  am  much  obliged  to  Lord  Harcourt 
for  his  friendly  assistance  in  helping  my  son 
against  y»  variety  of  injustices  w**  we  meet 
with  Jrom  Ward,  there  is  no  Body  who  can 
be  oblidg'd,  who*  Gratitude  is  soe  useless  as 
a  woman's  &  a  child's,  but  jle  answer  for 
f  ■  first  having  a  great  share  of  it,  It  J  hope 
>*"  other  will  alwaye  shew  y*  sin 
boa.  I  am  always  Sr, 
« V  faithful 

«*.  ■/ 

*  Pope  to  the  Mart  Blount. 
IX-  Ladies,— I  find  myself  obliged  Iodine 
to-day  at  Batterseo,  so  that  I  can't  meet  you 
tM  yew  are  at  Parson's  Green,  when  I  will 
not  rail  to  meet  you  between  five  It  six,  8c 

Still  you  come.  If  this  letter  docs  not 
you  in  street,  it  will  be 

i  Mrs,  Floydta.    Pray  think  me,  with 


'  A.  Pope.* 
The  following  is  a  very  short  but 
tet  from  Pope  to  a  friend, 
ever,  does  not  appear: — 

'  Dear  Sir, — I  have  treated  you  as  we 
commonly  do  our  best  Benefactor,  make  a 
l.asty  use  of  all  the  advantages  he  puts  us  in 
the  capacity  of  possessing,  &  thank  him  af- 
terwards at  our  idle  leisure,  if  we  have  the 
pace  to  thank  him  at  all.' 
We  have  already  quoted  two  'ragmenls  of 
from  this  volume,  and,  io 

fa 


rail  preside, 
The  rest  are  vainly  shown. 

'  "IV  attending  figures  of  the  skie 
(Tho' drawn  with  handsome  bee*) 
Secra,  when  I  heir  goddesses  are  by, 
Deprived  of  all  their  graces. 

'  Too'  sure  as  Casar  chose  renown, 
Tis  better  to  be  reccon'd 
The  Dujciaea  of  some  town. 
Than  in  a  court  toe  i 


Let  Btautadtt  KcrivfUJis  Prrmcai*  3/orimset ; 
on,  Hemes/  de  Morcraiu  CJutiti*  det  ileii- 
Iturt  Pnwatrurt  et  Porte*  Frmcait  de  ta 
Pirn  du  XV III.  Steele  et  du  Commencement 
dm  XIX.    Par  M.|V.  De  tivas.  12mw. 
pp.  438.    London,  1634.  Whittaker. 
The  student  in  the  French  language  can 
scarcely  choose  a  better  work  in  which  to 
exercise  himself  than  the  volume  of  M.  de 
Fives;  * 


and  are  choice  specimens  of  the  purity  of  the 
French  language.  They  consist  of  lyrical 
pieces,  dramatic  scenes,  letters,  narratives, 
anecdotes,  fables,  allegories,  orations,  etc, 
exhibiting  almost  every  variety  of  literary 
productions  iu  prose  and  verse.  At  the  end 
is  a  brief  notice  of  the  principal  authors 
whose  writings  are  quoted  in  the  work. 

ORIGINAL. 

TUB  OltMl. 

1st  Blackwood's  Magazine  for  the  present 
month,  is  a  very  sensible  and  judicious  pa- 
per, entitled  a  1  Letter  to  (J.  hemble,  Esq. 
and  K,  W.  Elusion,  Esq.,'  in  which  the  writ 
er  attributes  the  present  depressed  stale  of 
the  drama  to  our 
arrogant  pretensiot 
rence  with,  and  dictation  to,  authors— of 
which  a  very  gross  instance  is  here  recorded, 
have  undoubtedly  contributed  much  to  em- 
barrass and  discourage  those  who  have  writ- 
ten  for  the  stage,  and  have  prevented  many 
from  applying  their  talents  in  a  direction 
where  t:iey  are  almost  certain  of  encountering 
I  caprice,  and,  we  may  say,  insolence.  This, 
]  however,  is  but  one  of  the  causes  that  have 
tended  to  degrade  the  drama,  for  it  is  labour- 
ing under  a  most  formidable  complication  of 
disorders,  from  which  there  is  not  much  pro- 
bability at  present  that  it  will  ever  recover; 
unless,  indeed,  some  strenuous  exertions  be 
made,  and  managers  can  lie  brought  to  see 
the  bad  policy  of  their  present  system,  and 
the  ultimate  ruin  it  must  bring  upon  the  dra- 
matic art.  Tliey  seem  to  have  adopted  for 
their  motto — Apt**  nous  le  deluge ;  and  to  say, 
*  if  the  public  will  have  splendid  nonsense 
and  ipectacU,  let  us  fool  them  to  the  very 
top  of  tlieir  beut,'  utterly  reganUess  of  the 
consequences  that  must  at  length  ensue  from 
it.  The  taste  for  theatrical  amusements  is 
already  fast  wearing  out ;  but  what  is  to  be 
done,  when  even  the  vulgar  are  tired  of  hack- 
neyed processions  and  pantomime  changes 
of  scenery  and  red  fire  ?  Do  they  in 
that  they  can  then,  by  their  Jiat,  cro 
once  a  new  order  of  thugs,  or  rather,  l 


the  least  encourae 
the  part  of  any  of  the  theatres  to 
Dn  the  contrary,  is  not  almost  every  ] 
obstacle  thrown  in  the  way  of  those  ' 
to  submit  a  new  piece  tor  acceptance  f  Is 
it  not  a  very  extraordinary  stretch  of  com- 
plaisance, if  the  management  will  even  cot  - 
descend  to  read  it.  or  to  return  any  reply  to 
the  writer  '  Must  not  the  author  of  a  play, 
unless  he  possess  strong  personal  interest,  be 
prepared  to  endure  all  kinds  of  con  ten  ptuous 
treatment  and  to  humour  all  kinds  of  wh.ms t 
And  yet  we  shall  very  coolly  be  told,  that 
there  is  no  one  capable  of  writing  for  the 
stage.  But  we  will  ask  any  one  conversant 
with  the  literature  of  the  present  day,  whe- 
ther there  seems  to  be  any  want  of  dramatic 
subjects,  or  of  ability  to  treat  them  ?  We 
ourselves  should  say,  certainly  not.  Hut 
then  people  hate  no  relish  for  either  genuine 
comedy  or  genuine  tragedy :  they  hav  e  no 
taste  for  anything  but  melodrame  and  buf- 
foonery, monsters  and  demons.  Keully : 
and  what  is  it,  then,  that  renders  Mathews's 
performances  so  attractive,  where  we  iind 
none  of  the  appliances  so  liberally  employed 
everywhere  else.  We  should  say,  because 
people  can  enjoy  there  what  they  can  hardly 
expect  to  meet  with  anywhere  else,  true  co- 
medy, nature,  and  unaffected  humour.  We 
would  not  strip  the  drama  of  its  ornamental 
accessories,  but  let  them  not  usurp— at  they 
now  do,  the  place  of  the  drama  itself.  When 
we  sit  down  to  table,  wc  took  not  only  for 
doners  Mil  plateaux,  but  for  eatables,  and  sub- 
too, 

desert,  but  a 
without  the  d 
without  the  dinner.    If  we  must  have  p re- 
cessions, and  battles,  and  ballets  at  our  rege- 
I  lar  theatres,  and  it  is  impossible  to  banish 
I  these  excrescences  altogether,  let  them  be 
'  given  between  the  play  and  afterpiece,  or  in 
i  lieu  of  the  latter.   W  e  do  not  object  so  much 
j  to  a  coronation  pageant,*  because  it  is  given 
as  a  separate  performance,  aod  interrupts  no- 
thing   We  are  no  great  friends  to  sump- 
tuary laws,  but  we  almost  do  w  ish  that  one  was 
enacted  to  repress  the  extravagance  of  theatri- 
cal representation*,  and  rescue  the  drama 
from  that  splendid  mummery  which  now 
threatens  to  overwhelm  it  altogether ;  and,  as 
far  as  literary  composition  is  concerned,  to 
degrade  our  theatres  to  the  level  of  a  booth  at 
Bartholomew  Fair  f   And  yet  there  are  peo- 
ple to  be  found,  who  will  assert,  that  the  the- 
atre is  not  only  not  immotol,  but  is  a  rational 
amusement :  we  will  here  waive  all  question 
as  to  the  morality  or  immorality  either  of  the 


eaur,  oni  loreatarnes,  ana  suu- 
i  too,  as  well,— not  merely  a 
dinner,  and  prefer  the  latter 
^orations  to  the  decorations 


•  Both  bouses  ore  at  this  moment  preparing 
lo  bring  out  the  coronation  of  Charles  X. 

t  As  a  proof  of  the  Bartholomew -Fair  taste, 
we  may  here  notice  that  the  pantomimic  piece, 
the  title  of  Fausttts,  is  now 
Dr.  Fauilus ! 
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or  the  theatrical  world  (as  ws  have 
before  ifiven  our  o|tinion,  nor  have  we  si  nee 
seen  the  ItMst  reason  to  retract  one  iota  of 
what  we  then  advanced);  but  wl.cn  we  hear 
(he  theatre  cried  up  as  n  rational  and  intel- 
!  <  i .  ii  amusement,  we  are  tempted  to  sup- 
pose that  the  persons  who  laud  it  are  not 
much  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  it,  because 
the  st.tge,  ax  at  present  constituted,  does  not 
'  hold  the  minor  up  to  nature,'  nor  show 
'  \irtue  her  own  feature,  scorn  her  own 
and  tlie  very  ape  and  body  of  the 
its  form  and  pressure.'    And,  if  any 
who  know*  any  thing  of  the  kind  of  per- 
orwi  rd  widiin  the  last  ten 
rears  can  imagine  that  it  docs,  he 
Kenny  for  Shakspeare,  and 
nd  Arnold  for  Con- 
irreve :  he  may  confound  the  Achilles  of  an 
Italian  opera  with  the  hero  of  the  Grecian 
bard,  and  swear  that  the  sublimities  of  the 
C'obuiy  rival  those  of  the  Grecian  tragedians. 
What  kind  of  a  mirror  does  the  stage  hold 
up  ? — Why  one  that  distorts  every  object  it 
reflects.    We  look  in  it.' a  ml.  instead  of  see- 
ing men  and  women,  see  monsters,  and  de- 
mons, and  buffoons.    For  comedy  we  have 
puns,  and  grimace,  and  slang,  and  low  jokes, 
and  double  entendre  ;  for  tragedy  we  have 
rant  and  red  fire  ;  for  the  language  of  passion 
we  have  demisemiquavers ;  for  nature  we 
have  dancers'  legs  and  tip-toe  attitudes  ;  and 
for  character  we  nave  velvet  and  tinsel ;  we  see 
feudal  nobles  dressed  like  torn  fools,  and  he- 
roines tike  milliners  in  masquerade.— Well, 
but  are  not  velvet,  and  silk,  and  feathers,  and 
live  horses,  and  real  water,  and  real  gunpow- 
der, and  real  flames,  all  nature  ? — Truly,  we 
are  very  unconscionable  !  And  is  not  singing 
nature .'  and  is  not  dancing  nature  ?  and  are 
itot  peasant-girls,  in  short  petticoat*  and  silk 
stockings,  nature  ?  and  Spanish  grandees  and 
Italian  marchesi,  all  covered  over  with  span- 
gles, nature  ? — We  really  begin  to  be  quite 
ashamed  of  our  obstinate  scepticism,  and  dis- 
posed to  make  a  formal  recantation.  We 
believe,  most  devoutly,  that  the  playhouse  Is 
a  school  of  morality,  and  that  the  actors — not 
forgr-ttrng  figurantes  and  all  who  breathe  in 
and  inhale  t!iis  moral  atmosphere—  are — and, 
indeed,  we  do  not  see  how  thev  should  be 
otherwise,— extremely  moral   people ;  we 
believe  that  the  drama  is  now  what  it 
i  ancitfnt  G  recce ;  that,  for  elegance  of 
our  playwrights — we  beg  pardon, 
playwriters — equal  Terence,  in  wit  rival 
t'ongreve  and  Sheridan,  in  the  delineation 
of  the  passions  are  not  inferior  to  Shak- 
speare, and,  in  the  purity  of  the  lesssons  they 
inculcate,  may  be  cornered  to  the  author  of 
Comus.    We  believe  that  George  Barnwell 
is  excessively  popular,  a  favourite  dish  with 
all  playgoers,  and  that  the  number  of 'guilty 
creatures  siting  at  a  play,'  reformed  by  the- 
kttkml  represenmions,  is  actually  incredible. 
And  we  moreover  believe,  that  all  who  do 
nut  bclio  c  alt  this  arc  envious,  malignant,  hj 
pocrftkal,  and  libellous  persons,  the 


tiled  as  monsters,  incapable  of  relishing  a  '  love  of  himself,  riot  of  another ;  we  have  no 


refined,  and  an  innocent,  and  a  social,  and 
an  intellectual,  and  a  humanizing  amuse- 
ment ;  an  amusement  that,  in  all  ages  aud 
among  all  people — et  ottrra,  tl  cttti  ra. 


I " "  i  i it  .ii ,  .11  mi  nuriiuus  |irrwns,  uie  enemies 
of  rational  amu>eine!it,  the  foes  of  moral  in- 
duction; that  they  are  creatures  devoid  of 
all  taste,  imagination,  and  feeling  ;  averse  to 
.  everything  that  is  elegant :  and  that  the)  tie 
to  be 


SELF-LOVE  TMF.  BtST  LOVI. 

Mr.  Kijitor, — It  may  be  very  amusing  to 
talk  about  love  in  all  its  varieties,  to  descant 
in  glowing  terms  on  the  passion  of  an  ador- 
ing swam  for  his  mistress,  a  hero  for  glory, 
a  patriot  for  his  country,  ficc. ;  an  agricuhu' 
rut  may  extend  this  to  his  wheat  and  lucent, 
a  grazier  to  a  fat  ox,  a  bibliomaniac  to  an  old 
worm-eaten  cover,  and  a  lover  of  ruralities, 
like  your  last  week's  pilgrim,  to  a  tree,  or  the 
stump  of  a  tree.  Ckaam  d  *m  g»ut,  says 
the  proverb :  some  men  love  realities,  others 
idealities  ;  but  I  hope  to  be  able  to  convince 
you  that  there  is  no  love  a  man  can  enter- 
tain so  pleasing,  so  lasting,  so  calculated  to 
bestow  on  die  possessor  all  the  properties 
and  advantages  of  love, — therefore,  none  so 
wise,  so  worthy  to  be  pursued  and  cherished, 
as  u  lf-tovc. 

Dr.  Moore,  the  clever  author  of  Zelueo, 
asserts  '  that  vanity  is  the  most  pardonable 
fault  in  our  composition,  for  it  increases 
a  man's  good  humour  by  giving  him  perpe- 
tual self-complacency ;'  this  is  very  true,  out 
only  so  far  as  it  is  a  species  of  self-love.  This 
possession  has  been  considered  long, the  great 
spring  of  human  action  by  philosophers,  and 
it  is  so  eminently  well-calculated  for  that  pur- 
pose, that,  were  it  not  for  the  declamations  of 
stupid  old  authors  and  modern  novelists, 
aided  by  sermonizing  divines,  in  all  proba- 
bility, by  this  time,  it  would  reign  paramount, 
as  the  one  grand  affection  of  the  human  race. 
It  is  certain  that  there  never  was  a  period 
when  the  world,  in  general,  vfas  more  de- 
voted to  its  influence  than  now,  and  die  la- 
dies of  fashion  are  decidedly  in  its  favour ; 
there  never  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  hu- 
man nature,  when  fewer  follies  were  com- 
mitted from  die  influence  of  other  love ;  and 
it  is  therefore  fair  to  infer,  that  this  love  ob- 
tains more  positive  influence.  The  world 
exhibits  now  no  crusades  for  the  love  of  re- 
ligion or  liberty,  no  insurrections  for  the 
love  of  loyalty ; 
men,  like  Parry  or 

with  the  whistling  of  a  name,'  that  they  court 
the  horrors  of  eternal  winter,  and  brave  the 
miseries  of  hunger,  to  obtain  it,  yet,  on  the  ] 
whole,  it  must  be  allowed,  that  the  good 
sense  of  mankind  is  tolerably  conspicuous  ; 
that,  contrary  to  St.  James's  assertion,  'no  man 
liveth  to  himself,'  we  see  that  nearly  every 
man  liveth  for  himself,  so  far  as  to  consider 
himself  the  first  great  object  of  his  own  cares, 
his  own  ambition,  his  own  admiration,  his 
own  tender  regard,  his  own  secret  but  solid 
affection. 

As  we  have  a  great  manv  follies  afloat  in 
die  world,  with  the  exception  of  a  little  par- 
tial emotion  on  the  behalf  or  the  Greeks, 
which  even  One  of  their  own  captains  deno- 
minates 'blarney,'  so  have  we  no  private 
instances  of  devotion  to  any  other  passion 
of  moment.  If  a  man  shoots  himself,  it  is 
not  on  the  WVfcr  pnuciple;  be  dots  it  for 


liackmans  amongst  us  now,  though  our 
women  are  more  beautiful  than  Miss  Ray 
was.  The  love  affair  of  Mr.  Hay ur, 
which  was  the  only  apparent  effusion  of  that 
description  we  used  to  call  generous,  that 
has  appeared  lately,  has  drawn  such  ridicule 
on  the  person  who  professed  it,  that  few 
young  men  will  venture  to  follow  his  exam- 
ple :  they  will  see  that  it  is  more  prudent  and 
consistent  to  love  themselves  only,  and  give 
merely  temporal  likings  to  the  other  sex, 
whereby  dear  self  may  procure  indulgences 
agreeable  to  its  inclinations,  and  discard  its 
victims  as  soon  as  they  have  gratified  the 
said  selfs  temporary  likings.  Surely,  Mr. 
Kditor  (let  your  correspondent,  Oldworthy, 
say  what  he  may),  this  conduct  is  prudent, 
and  to  many  persons  natural  s  it  is  that  of 
self-love,  to  all  but  those  over-refined  persons 
who  cannot,  even  in  that  passion,  concentrate 
their  feelings  property,  but  must  needs  render 
kindness  to  others,  as  one  of  the  neces- 

not. 

Self-love  has  this  advantage  over  all  others, 
that  very  few  charms  or  virtues  will  suffice  to 
kindle  the  flame,  and  very  little  merit  be  call- 
ed for  to  perpetuate  the  tenderness  and  t *> 
teem  felt  for  the  party.  If  a  roan  marries  the 
most  lovely  and  excellent  of  her  sex,  it  is 
certain  ber  charms  will  fade ;  and,  though  her 


virtues  may  improve,  yet,  as  she  is  a  mortal, 
and  subject  to 


maygire 

c^rv^nce^n 

effect  of  their  novelty-,  and  she  will  cease  to 
delight  hjs  eye,  if  not  to  satisfy  his  mind. 
Now  this  unhappy  state  of  feeling  never  oc- 
curs in  a  case  of  self-love :  let  man  or  wo- 
man become  ever  so  unlovely  or  unamiable 
in  the  eyes  of  others,  die  circumstance  never 
injures  their  self-love  at  all,  but  in  many 
cases  actually  appears  to  increase  it.  Pride 
is  a  fault  which  has  a  striking  tendency  to 
divide  its  possessor  from  his  species;  and 
cruelty  Is  a  vice  diat  renders  him  absolutely 
hateful  to  them  :  yet  telf-lope,  with  most  en- 
gaging pertinacity  of  constancy,  Wreeaitoob- 
ject  in  despite  of  these  disqualifying  cirt 
i,  and  adheres  to  it  when  all  others 


loathing  and  abhorrence. 
*,  poverty,  age,  and  diseai 
of  which  vre  observe  withdraw  affection  and 
destroy  passion  in  other  subjects,' never  pre- 
duce  this  effect  in  self-love,  which  so  notori- 
ously  increases  '  by  the  meat  it  feeds  npon, 
is  so  remarkably  perpetuated  by  time,  that 
old  people,  whom  the  rest  of  the  world  hear- 
tily desire  to  rwmove,  never  fail  to  love  thetsi- 
seives  the  most  dearly,  and  nourish  themselves 
the  most  anxiously.  Who  ever  saw  «  glut- 
ton view  himself  with  disgust,  or  consider  the 
sufferings  which  were  the  consequence  of  hi' 
excess,  with  any  sensation  save  that  of  pity  ? 
Or  when  did  an  extravagant  woman  cure  » 
sigh  to  the  distress  <jf  the  tradesman  i*  in- 
jured, save  as  it  r~ 
embarrass  merit, 
rogahve  of  self-love  to  i 
ject  under  ail 'circumstances,  to  I 
upon  the  bead,  and  give  t 


To?r\Tu£gtooX 
ore  to  remain  true  to  to  ob- 
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vou,  returned  the  lady  smiling  t  4  vet 
work  is  both  costly  and  handsome.^ 

*  Ah  !'  said  the  boy, '  how  would  you  like 
to  see  your  own  pretty  face  in  a  draie-rcttl 
which  1  had  disturbed  by  throwing  stone's  in 
it  ?    Or  would  you  dress  for  church  in  a 


faculties  of  the  self-lover;  for  it  admits  no 
light  from  any  quarter  save  that  sweet  ray 
which-  fall*  on  the  merit  and  attraction  of  its 
object,  admits  no  sound  save  that  which 
to  tM*w  attentions  and  cralirics- 
les  him  *  that  all  created 
for  the  interest  or  the  so- 
lace of  Ins  own  beloved  self.' 


most  loudly  against  the  offender,  and  to  si- 
lence not  only  their  appeals,  but  those  of  con- 
science aUo,  by  a  thousand  expedients,  such 
as  love,  uab-ju>«(t*i  (our,  alone  can  supply.  If 
the  eyes  of  the  ancient  Cuptd  were  bandaged 
to  show  that  he  was  amiably  blind  to  imper- 
fection* and  to  conjequeaers,  orach  more  I  looking-glass  as  uneven  on  tlie  -surface  a>  [ 
powerful  is  tbe  darkness  which  pervades  the,  |  tlurt  old  hay's  forehead?   Tell  im-,  truly, 

would  you  like  this  V 

.  Tbe  lady  was  silenced.  She  felt  that  her 
simile  of  carved  work  had  been  misapplied, 
and  she  understood  that  young  Byron  al- 
luded to  the  old  song, '  My  Jo  Janet,'  wbich 
she  sang  with  great  Lumpur,  and  w'as  often 
encored  by  him  before  and  after  this  incident 
The  following  is  the  verse  of  the  old  song 
to  which  Byron  no  doubt  alluded 
« Kind  sir,  for  your  courtesy 
i  all,  en-  Whoa  ye  come  by  tbe  " 
disunite.  In  bow  many  For  the  love  ye  bear  to  me, 
do  we  find,  that  when  a  man  has  Buy  me  a  kecking  glass 
completely  his  own  enemy  through  ****  nn*>  ,n*  draw-well, 
life,  wheal  be  ba*  spent  bis  fortune,  offended  And  ,l>,'re  ***  >our  boon>  •  ■*  Jo 
his  friends,  and  destroyed  his  health,  he  vet 
loves  himself  as  well  as  ever ;  and,  since  he 
can,  perhaps,  truly  say,  that  he  did  it  all  out 
of  setf-love,  so  he  can  look  to  that  love  for  his 
consolation.  Self-love  is,  then,  a  generous 
lame,  since  it  requires  little  in  tbe  object  to 
inspire  it ;  it  it  a  prudent  affection,  for  in  its 
i  are  included  self-protection  and 
nt ;  and  it  is  also  a  fashion- 
able predilection,  which,  in  nine  cues  out  of 
ten,  is  saying  all  that  need  be  said  in  favour  of 
any  thing. 

It  is,  moreover,  a  passion  which  is  in  al- 
r  virtues  and  many  events, 
it  is  not  my  business  to  point  out 
i  to  those  vices  its  enemies  may 
about,  r  beg  leave  to  conclude  with  an 
earnest  recommendation  of  its  adoption  to 
all  your  readers,  as  one  that  cannot  fail  to  in- 
sure them  tbe  greatest  possible  satisfaction, 
and  may  be  inculcated  with  the  least  possible 
exertion ;  for  if  a  man  will  only  shut  his  heart 
to  other  objects  of  regard,  confine  his  tender- 
ness, benevolence,  and  charity,  to  himself, 
nature  herself  will  do  the  rest,  and  in  a  ihort 
KM  be  will  love  self,  and  self  only. 

1  am,  sir,  your's,  Stc. 

trt.r-coxrriT. 


OtlGIKAL  ANECDOTE  OF  LORD  BYRON. 

Br  son,  when  at  school  at  Aberdeen 
nau^Hty  etvi  im}H*rK»ts  io  ooys  wno  assumed 
the  right  of  being  considered  bis  competitors 
in  ability,  ia  rank,  or  affluence ;  but  he  ex- 
tended a  lilwral  protection  to  the  young  and 
feeble,  and  assisted  in  tbair  tasks  such  «s 
were  deficient  in  capacity.  His  predilection 
for  beauty  appeared  at  a  vtffy  early  age.'  A 
.'.  n..'-" line  )<->un;;  lady  entered  ^\ ht n  the  1m  v 
was  its -a  towering  passion  with  an  old  female 
servant,  who  had  remonstrated  against  some 
mischievous  prank  in  which  she  hod  detected 
him.  *  My  dear,'  said  tbp  lady,  '  it  is  tin- 
awaly  to  abuse  and  threaten  to  strike  a 
 -n.' 

oajd  yon  call  that  ugly  creature  a 
□  r  replied  Byron.   '  She  is  more  like 
r  shrivelled  skin  and  ten 

with  the  sniall-pox,  I  grant 


SIR  GODrREY  KNELLER. 

■To  the-  Editor  of  the  Literary  Chronicle. 
Sib,  —  Ia  your  last  'number  Sir  Godfrey 
Kneller  is  twice  ntentiunud,  which  bus  in- 
duced me  to  send  you  an  anecdote  of  him 
and  the  «coentric  Dr.  Radrliffe.  The  anec- 
dote- is  by  no  means  new  to  the  public,  but 
my  version  of  it  may  lie  more  interesting  from 
the  quaint  language  in  which  it  is  clothed, 
taking  it,  as  I  do,  verbatim  from  a  curious, 
and  now  scarce,  life  of  Radcliffe,  published 
bv  '  E.  Curll,  at  the  Dial  and  Bible,  against 
S't.  Dunstan's  Church,  in  Fleet  Strtet,  1717.' 
It  is  also  curious  as  showing  Bow  Street, 
now  principally  famous  for  its  public  office, 
and  the  witty  Wight  who  reports  the  pro- 
ceedings there,  as  the  residence  of  the  fa- 
shionable world  about  a  century  back.  Had-  I 
cliffie  died  in  1714,  but  Kneller  was  alive  I 
when  the  book  was  published.  If  you  think 
it  worth  insertion,  it  is  much  at  your  service,  i 
Yours,  /.  v.  L, 

'  It  will  not  be  much  out  of  the  way  to 
insert  a  diverting  passage  between  Sir  God- 
frey Kneller,  the  lung's  chief  painter,  and  the 
doctor,  since  it  happened  near  this  time,  and, 
though  not  altogether  so  advantageous  to  the 
doctor's  memory  as  the  generality  of  his 
tanastical  repTtet,  yet  will  be  of  use  to  bring 
in  a  very  happy  turn  of  wit  from  him  that 
speaks  in  njoixdrt  to  it.  The  doctor's  dwell- 
mg-house  was  in  Bow  Street,  Covcai  Gar- 
den, whereuoto  belonged  a  very  convenient 
garden,  that  was  contiguous  to  another  on  the 
back  of  it,  apjiertaining  to  Sir  Godfrey,  which 
was  extremely  curious  and  inviting,  worn  the 
many  exotic  plants  and  the  variety  of  flowers 
and  greens  which  it  abounded  with.  Now, 
as  one  wall  divided  both  inclosures,  and  the 
doctor  had  some  reason,  from  his  -  intimacy 
with  the  knight,  to  think  he  would  not  give  a 
denial  to  any  reasonable  request,  so  be  took 
the  freedom,  when  he  was  one  day  in  com- 
pany with  the  latter,  after  extolling  his  fine 
parterres  and  choice  collection  of  herbs, 
flowers,  &c.  to  desire  tbe  liberty  of  having  a 
door  made,  for  a  free  intercourse  with  both 
gardens,  but  in  such  a  manner -as  should  not 


to  either  family.  Sir  God- 
frey, who  was,  and  is,  a  gentleman  of  extra- 
ordinary courtesy  and  humanity,  very  readily 
gave  his  consent.  But  the  doctor's  servants, 
instead  of  being  strict  observers  of  the  terms 
of  agreement,  made  such  a  havock  amongst 
his  hortulanary  curiosities,  that  Sir  Godfrey 
was  out  of  all  patience,  and  found  himself 
obliged,  in  a  very  becoming  manner,  to  ad- 
vertise their  master  of  it,  with  his  desires  to 
him  to  admonish  them  for  the  forbearance  of 
such  insolencies.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this 
complaint,  the  grievance  continued  unre- 
dressed, so  that  the  person  aggrieved  found 
himself  under  a  necessity  of  letting  him  that 
ought  to  make  things  easy  know,  by  one  of 
his  servants,  "  That  he  tkould  be  oUu,td  to 
brick  up  the  door  in  ami  of  hit  compitinH  prov- 
ing ineffectual."  To  this  the  doctor,  who  was 
very  often  in  a  choleric  temper, and,  from  tlie 
success  of  his  practice,  imagined  every  one 
under  an  obligation  of  bearing  widi  him, 
returned  answer,  M  That  Sir  Godfrey  might  dn 
vhat  he  pleased  with  Ihe  door,  sti  that  he  did 
not  point  it ;"  alluding  to  his  employment, 
in  which  none  was  a  more  exqmsite  master. 
Hereupon  the  footman,  after  some  hesitation 
in  tbe  delivery  of  liis  message,  and  several 
commands  from  his  master  to  give  it  him 
word  for  word,  told  him  as  above.  M  Did 
my  very  good  friend,  Dr.  Rmth-liffr,  my  to?" 
cried  Sir  Godfrey.  "  Go  you  back  to  him, and, 
after  pretenting  my  tenia  to  him,  teti  him  t 
can  take  anything  from  him  but  phytic.'' 
reply  more  biting  than  true,  though  allow 
from  what  he  had  received  from  th< 


MR.  SAMUEL  WESLEY  n  BEPLY  TO  TBE  CRI- 
TIQUE OH  nis  cnuRui  service,  in  the 
n.iRuotucox. 
I  a  that  curious  and  masterly  work,  entitled 
A  Tale  of  a  Tub,  is  to  be  found  a  most  in- 
genious and 
inc  Critics. 

Tbe  author,  after  defining  two  species  of 
them .  lastly  describes  what  he  denominates 
the  third  and  noblest  sort,  vtt  the  true 
critic,  whose  original  is  the  most  ancient 
of  all : — *  Every  true  critic  at  a  hero  born, 
descending  in  a  direct  line  from  a  celestial 
stem  by  Momtit  and  Ih/brit,  who  begat 
Zoiiut,  who  begat  Tigelliut,  who  begat  Etc*- 
tera  the  elder,  who  begat  Bent  Icy,  and  Hy- 
mer,  and  Wotton,  and  TcmutU,  and  Dtnntt, 
who  begat  Etcalera  the  younger.' 

I  am  informed  (from  high  literary  autho- 
rity) that  all  modem  reviewers  of  books  stu- 
diously conceal  their  real  names,  professing 
delicacy  as  their  laudable  motive.  However 
this  be,  and,  as  I  am  totally  ignorant  of 
cither  the  nomen,  cognomen,  or  agnomen  of 
the  critic  or  critics  who  have  condescended 
to  direct  public  notice  to  the  Church  Service 
I  have  lately  edited,  I  can  find  no  more  com- 
modious (and,  perhaps,  no  more  appropriate) 
form  of  address  than  that  of  either  Etcetera 
the  elder  or  Etcsrtera  the  younger. 

If  one  of  the  two  be  preferable,  it  may  be 
Etcatera  the  elder,  inasmuch  as  the  music  is 
mostly  in  ancient  style  ;  and  wbocrc-rhath 
silten  in  the  judgrnentrseat,  on  the  present 
occasion,  professes  an  intimate  acquaint- 
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ance  wrth  the  old 
country.* 

) .icatrra  the  elder  informs  the 
world  that  *  the  SancluM  and  Kyrk 
both  of  which,  on  account  of  their 
should  be  most  studiously  written,  are  not  so 
lively  to  please  a*  die  otlier  parts  of  the 


of  appre- 

,  not  to  have  discovered  a  reason  why, 
a  composition  may  happen  to  be 
i  it  therefore  ought  to  be  more  studiously 
than  because  it  is  long.  I  really 
think  that  the  true  argument  conc'udes  rather 
the  contrary  way  :  for  instance,  our  poet, 
Pope  (a  tolerably  careful  writer),  most  pro- 
bably took  more  pains  in  constructing  an 
elegy  of  fourteen  lines  than  an  epitaph  of 
four,  though  both  were  subjects  of  equal  and 
■imilar  solemnity. 

I  have  no  cuum  to  any  '  courage'  for  hav- 
ing spelt  the  word  tXioonf  according  to  our 
English  pronunciation :  if  it  be  a  reform,  why 
the  necessity  of  it  now,  or  at  any  thne,  should 
be  made  a  question,  is  not  very  evident;  but 
it  happens  that  the  credit  of  such  reform  is 
not  mine,  for  in  thai  standard  work,  Dr. 
Ifoyce's  all-valuahle  Collection  of  English 
Church  Music,  the  word  is 
inMa 

tXntm  (the  imperative  mode  of  iXiim  or 
iVi)  is  variously  spelt  in  missals  of  dif- 
ferent dates.  Mauy  of  them  have  it  eieyttm, 
and  perhaps  more,  elc'uon  (the  points  above 
the  i  designating  the  a).  The  spelling  it 
with  t  corresponds  with  the  French  mrasre, 
because,  in  their  alphabet,  the  r  is  always 
termed  r.  ptty-  (meaning  the  Lmg  jt,  the  a). ' 

F.tcsetera  remarks, '  Fn  the  Gloria  Patri  to 
the  Juhdat,  -we  meet  with  the  chord  Of  the 
7th  and  2d  in  an  extreme! 
state,  and  to  our  ears  very 
though  Dr.  Blow  might  have  enjoyed  U 

Dr.  Blow  is  said  to  have  been  the 
of  Henry  Purcell,  and,  therefore,  to 
to  him  a  partiality  to  cacophouy  sat  ours  of 
a  conjecture  somewhat  problematical.  With- 
out attempting  to  decide  whether  the  ears  of 
Dr.  Blow  were  more  truly  musical  than  those 
of  Etcetera,  I  most  heartily  thank  him  for 
placing  me  in  such  '  worshipful  society.'* 

However,  as  crndity  and  cacophony  are 
not  amiable  features  in  a  musical  production, 
let  us  (as  becometh  true  critics)  give  fair  play 
to  my  unfortunate  and  cacophonous  7th  and 
2d,  and  try  what  defence  remains  for  this 
luckless  combination,  wheq  compared  with 
the  following  caption.**  positions  of  chord. 

In  the  '  grave'  counterpoint  of  Thomas 
Tallis,  that- 


•  As  Etcetera  seems  to  be  »*»« 
mi;  it  is  admissible  in  either  the  singular  or 

'"  '  because  I  cannot  eas'lly  be  called  to 
t  by  fcwer  persons  than  one. 

mo  harmonist,  Muxio  Clementl. 
me  (about  thirty  years  ago),  •  I 
kinds  of  music  5  one  for  the  long 
er  for  the  short  ears  — I  always 
hat  the  music  for  the  long  ears 


As 


in  the  Gloria  Palri  to  his  . 

it   was    in  the  be  -  gin 


ing.  » 


P 
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in  the  Brnedietut  of  Richard  Farrant : — 

be  -  ing     de   -  li  -  ver 


I 

judge  how  the  case  stands  between  me  and 
my  Maisters  Tallis  and  Farrant :  bot  I  will 
just  suppose  it  pttuibie  that  the  two  quotations 
above  may  be  considered  as  objectionable  as 
my  unintentionally  offending  7th  and  Sd. 
Still,  perhaps,  Etcetera  (whom  I  presume 
to  be  a  scholar)  may  urge  Horaces  unan- 
swerable truth, '  Decipit  exemplum  vitiisiini- 
tabile.** 

And,  then,  if  these  instances  are  justly  to 
be  enumerated  amongst  the  viiia,  yet  I  feel 
quite  on  the  modest  side  of  presumption, 
when  asserting,  that  as  the  above  passages 
are  extant  tn  the  most  erudite  coHectiou  of 
English  church  music  we  possess,  compiled 
and  carefully  edited  by  the  purest  harmonist 
our  nation  has  produced  in  modern  times, 
I  need  not  feel  horrified  as  being  unpardoo- 


aWy  censurable  in  having  introduced  a  cw- 
bination  certainly  not  more  exceptionable 
than  others  admitted  into  a  musical  work  of 
the  most  classical  authority,  and  published 
under  the  auspices-  of  a,  n\Mf*r  oracular  £w 
his  unerrring  judgment  in  harmony.* 

We  are  fold  that,  in  the  Qlort*  Potrito  the 
JuhiUte,  '  an  e  flat  in  the  penultimate  bar  is 
rather  mystifying  in  a  final  cadence,'  and 
must  suppose  that  the  term  '  mystifying'  is 
used  here  for  something,  which  (in  plain, 
homely,  intelligible  English)  ought  to  bt 
censured  as  faulty  or  improper. 

Tlie  following  specimen  from  a  IV  Dcm 
of  Henry  Purcell  (whose  style  was  never  y** 
accused  of  obscurity)  involves  that  CofosW 
of  harmony  (fortunately  for  roe)  in  •  tnure 
I*  similar  and  equal  magnitude:— 


cious  blood. 


^4 


mm 


x 

Is  not  the  a  flat  in  this  example  the  same 
my$tip"eatio*  in  another  key,  with  an  addi- 
tional discord  into  the  bargain? 

But  the  grand  stumbling-block  of  offence 


1  (  ■  ~*3| 


wm 


(it  seems}  is  yet  to  come,  to 


Here  follows  a  true  copy  of  the  iwhrt- 

ment : — 


— - 


•  Dr.  William  I 
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*  la  the  second  bar  of  the  Gloria  Petri  to 
Uiv  Magnificat,  the  composer  has  placed  him- 
self in  a  dilemma,  and,  interpret  toe  harmony 
at  he  may,  he  will  rot  be  able  to  defend  it  by 
arguments  drawn  from  either  rule  or  effect.' 

As  the  business  in  hand  concerns  old- 
fashioned  muck,  in  transacting  it,  old- 
fashioned  words  are  not  ill -suited  to  the 
subject. 

I  am  said  to  be  placed  1  in  a  dilemma.' 
Perhaps  Scapula  can  help  us  to  tell  the 
rm-anirnt  of  this  word :— • 

*  Aixiy*f«». — Anrameutum  ab 
parte  condudens  auversanum ; 
Ctcefooi,  i.  e.  in  qua 

Sic 
^posibooib 

A  two-fold  argument,  which 
GIo         ry      be  to 


►1 
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concludes  against  the  adversary  in  either 
way,  called  by  Cicero  a  compkinm  ( a  wror- 
ing  together  ),  and  in  which,  whether  he  grant 
one  point  or  the  other,  still  he  stands  con- 
futed. It  is  so  called  because  it  u  brought 
forward  in  the  form  of  tvo  propositions, 
united  by  the  conjunction  oa. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  the  adverb 
in  (bis,  toier)  and  the  verb  XmpCntm  (acci- 
pto,  I  lakt). 

This  logical  putzle,  denominated  d.lewmn, 
is  compared  in  dialectic  terms  to  a  certain 
powerful,  dangerous,  and  well-known  ani- 
mal :  the  two  contrary  propositions  in  it 
bang  called  its  am,  and  tlie  opponent  un- 
luckily coming  within  the  reach  of 
must  inevitably  s  ihm.t  to  be  gond. 

Here  follow  the  materials  of  my 
transfixion: — 

the   Pa-ther,  and  to  the  Son 


f  my  supposed 


of  the  chords  fin  this  bar 
triumph)  I  conceive  to 
ry  are,  iransgressuiK  no 
rule  thit  I  have  learnedduring  fifty-eight  years. 
If  I  '  may  interpret  my  own  meaning  in 


y — oz=V  /■-§--  1- 


tecond  minim)  merely  passing  notes,  and 
no  attempted  resolution  of  the  discord,  no 
essential  part  of  tlie  real  harmony  ;  which  I 
consider  to  be  (in  truth)  the  chord  of  the  les- 
ser 7th,  suspended  until  the  place  technically 
termed  the  «r»u  of  the  measure,  i.  e.  the  lat- 
ter halj  of  it,  the  chord  of  o  with  a  minor 
third  ;  in  short,  it  is  (radieaUy)  only  a  7th, 
resolved  into  the  triad  of  the  5th  below  the 
(nor  I  believe  any 


1  n  this  hackneyed  cadence  of  Hand*) ,  I  ask, 
on  nhat  nod  »  is  the  second  discord  of  the  7th 
resolved?  Is  it  on  the  notes  immediately  suo 
ceeding — the  p  and  r  ?  This,  I  think,  will 
hardly  be  said,  unless  the  '  rule'  be  to  resolve 
a  discord  upward,  not  dmcmcard,  which  were 
(at  least)  a  new  doctrine.  I  say,  then,  that 
the  true  resolution  is  the  minor  triad  of  o, 
marked  with  Whether  Handel  rightly 
understood  '  rule  and  effect'  or  not,  is  no  part 
of  this  question  :  some  persons  think  he  did  : 
but,  however  that  be,  I  fear  not  to  assert 
that  this  is  the  only  way  he  would  '  defend' 
the  transition;  the  only  way  in  which  he 
would  '  interpret  the  harmony.' 

The  'effect'  of  my  descending  bass  to 
3rds,  alternately  minor  and  major,  being 
rather  melodious  than  otherwise,  I  conceive 
the  progression  to  be  now  sufficiently  de- 
fended, both  as  to  harmony  and  melody. 

And,  therefore,  I  will  not  affect  any  dread 
of  the  homed  antagonist;  for,  as  yet,  I  can- 
not even  discern  him. — Where  is  this  threat- 
ened dilemma  ? — Its  existence  has  been  merely 
asserted ;  it  has  not  been  specified  in  any 
shape,  nor  described  in  any  terms:  which 
are  the  chords  constituting  these  death-in- 
flicting horns?  They  are  less  substantial 
than  even  Macbeth 's  '  air  drawn  dagger,' 
which  he  at  least  fancied  he  saw ;  but  I  have 
not  arrived  here  even  to  ocular  deception. 

Dispassionate  readers  may  be  rationally 
inclined  to  suspect,  tbat  in  this  case,  after  all, 
the  only  resemblance  to  a  bull  is  the  criti- 
cism. To  my  cacophonous  discord  and 
mystifying  flat,  parallels  from  my  elders  and 
betters  have  been  adduced  ;  to  the  '  dilem- 
ma,* I  have  pleaded  nan  Uqwt :  it  is  added, 
however,  that  *  these,  and  one  or  two  other 
blemishes,  that  might  have  been  pointed  out, 
do  not  much  surprise  us  in  a  work  of  consi- 
derable extent.' 

Ftortera  states  that  the  '  certain  objec- 
tions' made  to  the  above  places  were  brought 
forward, '  in  the  impartial  discharge  of  criti- 
cal duty  :'  then,  why  were  these  one  or  two 
other  blemishes  not '  pointed  out  ?'— Itis  said 
tbat  tliey  'might  have  been.'  Johnson  re- 
marks truly,  that  '  no  work  was  ever  yet 

criticism  is  vain  criticism,  and, 
therefore,  worse  than  none  ;  and  of  the  beau- 
ties and  faults  of  any  work  of  art,  the  maxim 
will  always  bold  good,  De  nm  apparent  ibn$ 
et  de  nnn  exulenHbm  eadem  rtt  ratio.* 

One  more  portion  of  this  impartial  per- 
formance shall  be  noticed,  an  additional  spe- 
cimen of  Ktcsftera's  logical  accuracy. 

About  the  middle  of  his  candid  review,  I 
am  predicated  to  have  been  '  led  into  a  few 
of  those  errors  of  emphasis  tbat  are  so  abun- 
dant in  the  early  church  musicians :'  yet,  te- 
the  conclusion,    be  affirms",  that 
the  distinguishing  qualities*  of  the 
rpression  of  the  words.'  • 
rot  to  believe  thsat  emirln 
were  never  much  at  vari- 
ance, and'  that  they  might  be  used  even  as 
terms  synonimous,  without  a  violation  of 
truth.    In  what  manner  and  in  wh 


1  amongst  the  dis 
W°Iha  beV"ta 


rpressto 


what  degree 


If  tbey  do  not  appear,  their 


rationally  questionable. 

zed 

in  a  < 


a   tract  it 
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they  can  be  consistently  opposed  to  each 
other,  Etcsrtera  (to  be  at  unity  with  himself) 
would  have  done  well  to  inform  us. 

Dr.  Johnson,  when  criticising  some  com- 
position of  one  of  our  English  poets  (I  forget 
which),  and  proceeding  in  a  strain  of  pane- 
gyric, suddenly  observes,  '  Had  all  been  like 
this ! — but  every  part  cannot  be  the  best.'  « 
•  Whoever  tliiolu  a  faultless  piece  to  see 
Thinks  what  ne'er  was,  nor  is,  nor  e'er  shall 

be.'— Popb. 
Candour  and  judicial  authority  are  very  rare- 
ly in  precise  equipoise.  The  quo  ammo  of  a 
critique  is,  on  most  subjects,  sufficiently  dia- 
phanous ;  a  large  proportion  of  the  loi-duant 
virtuosi,  even  while  they  are  in  the  very  act 
of  commending,-— 


'Always  praise  against  their  wilt, 
And  mix  as  much  detraction  as  they  can.' 
Were  I  to  know  myself,  '  convictus 
veritatis  viribus,' — were  I  really  conscious 
that  the  objections  urged  are  established 
upon  that  solid  judgment  which  results  from 
the  unerring  discrimination  of  a  musical  ear 
duly  cultivated,  I  should  feel  much  more  hu- 
miliated by  any  evasion  of  the  truth,  than  by 
a  frank  confession  of  my  fallibility:  but, 
with  regard  to  the  present  articles  of  im- 
peachraetuv,  I  cannot  consider  them  either 
weighty  or  valid;  and  would,  with  ku 
promptitude,  submit  the  decision  of  the  dis- 
pute to  a  partial  friend,  than  to  a  professed 
enemy,  provided  he  were  a  learned  and  ho- 
nest one : — 

'  Music  resembles  poetry :  in  each 
Are  nameless  graces,  which  no  methods  teach  ; 
And  which  a  roaster-hand  alone  can  rearb. 
ir,  where  the  rules  not  far  enough  extend 
(Since  rules  wen  made  but  to  promote  their 

end), 
Some  lucky 

The  intent  propos'd,  thai  licence  is  a  rule. 

nt  than  caprice, 
not  exact,  hot  nice, 

(As  roost  in  manners)  by  a  love  to  parti.' 

I-  f'y  «•  Criticum. 
What  has  been  prettily  said  of  a  poet  is 
alike  applicable  to  a  valuable  critic  :— «  He 
:  with  a  peacock's  quill,  the  fea- 
"i  are  all  eyes.' 

SAMUEL  WESLEY. 


or 

KO.  XXIX 

That  there  is  many  a  slip  between  the  cup 
.  and  the  lip,  every  gentleman,  who  has  ven- 
tured to  drink  a  glass  of  wine  with  a  mis- 
chievous child  on  his  lap  must  have  proved  ; 
and  when,  in  a  conversation  over  our  tifth 
I  stated  to  you,  Mr.  Editor,  my  m- 
i  to  attend  die  coronation  at  Rhcims.  I 
was  not  aware  of  the  many  events  that  would 
"  my  journey,  and  render  it  in 
Your  readers  have,  however, 
lost  nothing  by  not  receiving  my  account  of 
this  niece  of  mummery  first,  since  your  own 
employe  has  narrated  the  ceremony  with  sin- 

Klar  fidelity  and  spirit,  in  your  last  number. 
J  the  by,  knowing  what  an  able  and  fcuth- 
ful  representative  you  had  sent  to  lUtcims,  I 
wonder  you  did  not  previously  announce  it. 


of  Longuemanne's  Cunnynge'  Adverryrer. 
Did  you  not  mark  how  ostentatiously  the 
editor,  in  his  number  of  the  28lh  of  May,  an- 
nounced that  his  correspondent  was  gone  to 
Kheims, '  to  write  an  authentic  account  of  the 
coronation,  which  will  surpass  in  splendour 
everything  of  the  kind  on  record ;'  adding, 
'  the  facilities  we  know  he  possesses  will  en- 
able him  to  get  the  most  precise  information 
on  every  point  before  the  ceremony  lakes 
place,  while  his  rank  in  society  will  enable 
him  to  see  the  whole  to  the  best  advantage.' 
A  friend  of  mine,  who  little  knew  the  fudge 
of  the  Cunnynge  Advert yzer,  thought  that 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland  had  not  only  un- 
dertaken the  duty  of  envoy  extraordinary  from 
(ieorge  IV.,  but  that  of  ordinary  reporter  to 
the  journal  just  mentioned .  Saturday,  June 
4th,  came,  and  with  it  The  LUerury  (iazcile. 


of 

there  was  no  account  at  all,  but  a  garbled, 
distorted,  and  incorrect  narrative  of  Napo- 
leon's coronation.  This  reminds  me  of  an 
eccentric  little  body,  who  called  on  me,  to  ask 
if  I  had  a  card  of  admission  to  Madame  S 's 
concert,  and,  on  being  answered  in  the  nega- 
tive, said,  '  that  being  the  case,  allow  me  to 

C resent  you  with  my  own  card,  and  I  shall 
e  much  obliged  by  your  custom.'  Judge 
my  surprise,  when  1  found  it  was  a  shop-card 
of  tin  little  fellow,  who,  it  appeared,  dealt  in 
groceries. 

I  have  alluded  to  some  events  which  ren- 
dered my  proceeding  to  Rhcims  rather  dif- 
ficult. Do  not,  however,  suppose  that  I  was 
detained  to  be  whipper-in  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  drive  members,  like  deer,  to 
vote  for  giving  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
£6,000.  a-year,  for  educating  the  nephew  of 


should  have  accounted  for  it  on  this  principle, 
that  where  the  carcass  is-,  there  will  the  ravens 
be  gathered.  The  morning  papers  had  been 
gone  through  without  remark,  when  the  post- 
man arrived  with  the  letters  and  country 
newspaper.  The  Bishop  of  Lincoln  pounced 
on  the  Oxford  Herald,  which  he  suddenly 
dropped,  like  a  hot  potato*,  and  rushed  out. 
The  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  though  Gnximoagh 
for  any  Sec,  did  not  see  any  chance  of  getting 
that  of  Durham,  and  therefore  remained ;  but 
the  Spa  ke  of  Ely  was  at  once  lighted  into  a 
frame,  and  h»  lordship  burned  for  higher 
honours;  while  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  pot 
his  best  Legge  foremost.  A  Burgtst  of  St. 
David's  had  already  been  promoted  to  the 
bishopric  of  Salisbury,  and,  therefore,  he 
ot  budge ;  but  there  were  junior  bishop, 


the  nephew 

leech,"  Prince  Leopold;  who  bleods  I 
try  to  the  amount  of  £60,000.  per  an- 
num ;  nor  to  fabricate  a  new  title  for  old 
Mother  Serres,  who  has  dwindled  from  the 
Queen  of  Poland  and  Princess  of  Cumber  and 
to  the  Duchess  of  Lancaster;  nor  to  keep 
Sir  C-  Alldice  out,  and  get  Mr.  Stray  Wilson 
into,  the  drawing-room  held  while  1  write. 
These  things  are  managed  so  easily,  that  if  a 
dustman  or  street-sweeper  wished  it  to  be 
stated  that  be  was  presented  at  court,  he  need 
onty  pay  about  half  of  what  the  hire  of  a 
court-dress  would  cost  him  for  an  hour,  and 
he  would  next  day  have  the  evidence  of  a 
daily  newspaper  to  convince  his  friends  that 
such  was  die  case.  It  was  by  this  means  that 
the  knight  we  have  named,  and  Mr.  Stamp 
Cooke,  the  claimant  of  the  Stafford  peerage 
with  a  sentence  for  a  conspiracy  hanging 
him,    appeared   among  the  list  of 
at  the  last  levee.    Neither  did  I 
in  town,  to  use  my  influence  with 
ministers,  on  tbe  reported  death  of  the .Bishop 
of  Durham.   Never  shall  I  forget  the  scene 
of  confusion  at  the  university  dub-bouse  the 
Saturday  morning  that  this  appeared  in  the 
Oxford  papers.    J  had  been  engaged  in  some 
devilry  the  night  before,  and,  therefore,  re- 
solved to  have  the  benefit  of  clergy  next 
day.    There  was  an  unusual  muster  of  cle- 
ricals at  die  club-house  that  morning,  and, 
had  I  supposed  die  report  of  the  bishop's 
deilh   had    he*n    nrrvicwlslv   rimlYaled  I 


their  in 

the  good  manners  of  the  Welsh  curate,  who; 
hearing  the  cry  of '  a  wreck,  a  wreck,'  in  the 
middle  of  his  sermon,  bade  his  congregation 
wait  till  he  addressed  five  words  to  them, 
and  then,  proceeding  to  the  door,  said,  'Let 
us  all  start  fair.' 

While  on  the  subject  of  bishops,  I  cannot 
but  notice  their  arduous  duties.  The  late 
king,on  being  told  that  John  Wesley  preached 
twice  a  day,  proposed  making  him  a  bishop, 
'  and  then,'  said  his  majesty,  '  he  will  not 
preach  more  than  twice  a  year  ;  and  twice  a 
year  is  quite  enough,  when  we  consider  the 
fatigue.'  Why,  I  am  assured  by  that  respect- 
able journal,  tbe  Times,  that  '  the  Bishop  of 
Dowh  and  Connor  (Dr.  M ant),  who  preached 
at  St.  Paul's  on  Thursday  week,  was  so  over- 
come by  the  exertion,  that  he  has  since  re- 
mained in  a  state  of  great 
Mercy  on  us!  bow  differently 
the  bishops  be  from  Ned  Irv. 


'spliuhe  ears  of  the  l 
air  the  year  round,  without 
himself,  however  his  auditors  i 

But  I  am  quite  forgetting  the  coronation 
of  Charles  X.,  which  is  very  ungrateful,  con- 
sidering the  expense  to  which  my  mission 
put  you ;  and  yet,  in  good  truth,  there  is  little 
worth  relating  about  it.  It  was  a  mere  reli- 
gious ceremony,  got  up  for  exhibiting  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Papal  church ;  it,  however, 
failed  sadly  of  effect.  Charles  X.  is  not  po* 
pular,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  cries  of 
five  k  Roi  from  the  hired  claqururt  and  tbe 
persons  in  office,  who  were  commamled  to  re- 
ceive the  king  with  acclamations,  he  would 
have  passed  as  quietly  from  Paris  to  Rheinu 
as  Ex-Sheriff  Parkins  does  through  die  city 
of  London.  Some  attempt  at  producing  effect 


left  PisiDes,t>yilie 


postillion  ovcr-anvuig 
are  assured,  endangering  the  king  s  life ;  but 
his  majesty  was*  safe  enough,  according  to  the 
north  country  proverb,  which  says, '  * 'bat  is 
worthless  is  never  in  danger.'  One  cf  the 
king's  courtiers  was  at  great  pains  to  disco- 
ver the  cause  of  the  hones  running  away 
|  with,  the  son  of  St.  Louis,  and  was  quite  de- 
lighted in  finding  that  it  was  a  conspiracy  on 
the  part  of  the  two  leaders;  which  had  be- 
longed to  a  member  of  tbe  Bonaparte  dy- 
a  coronation  would  turn 
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the  brains  of  Frenchmen :  but  times  are 
altered  ;  awl,  although  it  may  be  said,  as  the 
Earl  of  Peterborough  observed,  when  asked 
if  die  English  crowned  their  kings,  '  On 
Its  sarrr,  et  on  la  nuiwnrrr  tfuthjurfois  ;  yet 
there  were  more  vivid  acclamations,  however 
brutal,  at  the  decapitation  of  Louis  XVI. 
than  at  the  tacrt  of  Charles  X. 

Arrived  at  Rheims,  this  '  emblem  of  the 
J  >>  ■■>,'  as  the  king  was  impiously  called,  was 
burned  to  die  cathedral,  to  go  through  the 
mockery  of  devotions  which  were  thrust 
upon  him.  The  day  of  the  coronation,  the 
poor  abject  monarch  was  on  his  kness  a 
pie  of  hours  before  his  haugbt 
who  bad  only  to  put  his  foot  on 
narch's  neck,  to  remind  us  that,  though 
popery  may  not  claim,  it  has  not  renounced 
its  ancient  power  and  authority.  It  would 
be  useless  to  enter  into  the  details  of  a  cere- 
mony already  so  well  described  in  The  Lite- 
rary CAnmicU :  throughout  the  whole,  the 
church  was  everything,  the  king  nothing. 
Some  of  the  absurdities  of  former  coronations 
were,  however,  omitted :  die  king  did  not 
pretend  to  be  asleep  when  the  archbishop 
went  for  him ;  and,  as  the  Sainte  Ampoule 
had  been  destroyed,  there  was  no  necessity 
of  swearing  four  knight-*  to  take  care  of  it 
By  the  by,  the  English  newspapers  make  a 
prodigious  fuss  about  tin  said  Sainte  Am- 
poule, which  a  white  pigeon  is  said  to  have 
brought  from  Heaven  at  the  baptism  of:  Clo- 
vis.  Some  affect  to  doubt  the  truth  of  this 
legend,  but  really,  my  dear  sir,  if  we  can 
have  no  popish  legends  but  what  are  true, 
w*  must  content  ourselves  to  go  without 
them,  for  my  part,  I  have  no,  hesitation  in 
fating  that  the  leeend  is  as  true  as  that  the 
Virgin  sent  your  English  ampulla,  elua  oil- 
bottle,  to  Thoross-a-Beckett,  when  an  exile, 
at  Sens,  or  as  the  well-verified  fict,  that  St. 
Denis  walked  about  diree  miles  with  his 
bead  under  his  arm,  and  found  the  first  step 
the  only  difficulty ;  yea,  as  true  as  that  an  ea- 
gle has  hovered  over  the  head  of  die  Marquess 
de  la  Fayette,  ever  since  he  set  foot  in  the 
United  States.  Perhaps.  Mr.  Editor,  you, 
i  of  your  sceptical  readers,  who  want 


for  years  on  the  tx 
was  the  only  asylum 
a  home  truth,  and,  i 


are  quite  enraged  at  having  incurred  a  debt 
of  80,000  francs  in  making  preparations  for 
the  coronation,  which  has  not  been  half  re- 
imbursed by  die  company  it  attracted  ;  and, 
lastly,  the  Welsh  blood  of  the  Duchess  of 
Northumberland  is  up,  because  euquetie  pre- 
vented Charles  X.  from  accepting  her  grace's 
invitation  to  a  ball,  or  giving  her  one  to  the 
coronation.  '  England,'  said  the  high-spi- 
rited lady,  '  did  not  stand  on  etiquette  w  hen 
the  king,  his  family,  and  thousands  of  his 
paupers  to  our  shore,  and  lived* 
the  bounty  of  a  nation  which 
left  to  them.'  This  was 
and,  if  Charles  X.  had  a  siogle 
of  gratitude,  he  would  not  forget  his 
benefactors,  much  less  insult  the  representa- 
tive of  a  British  sovereign,  to  whom  h«  is 
indebted  for  lus  throne :  but  gratitude,  I  fear, 
is  not  a  kingly  virtue,  at  least  so  thinks 


TRAVELS  IV  AFRICA. 

Major  Dexiiam  and  Lieutenant  Claperton 
have  returned  to  England  from  Africa.  They 
left  this  country  in  the  year  1831,  on  an  ex- 
ploratory journey  into  the  interior  of  central 
Africa,  connected  with  ascertaining  the 
source,  course,  and  termination  of  the  river 
i  been  an  object  of  geogra- 

raveller,  Mungo  Park, 
a  more  full  and  decisive  light  on  this 
subject  than  ever  had  been  made  to  appear 
I  during  tlu»  long  period  ;  after  penetrating 
through  a  variety  of  die  kingdoms  of  Western 
i  and  interior  Africa,  he  came  at  length  to  Se- 
I  go,  the  capital  of  Bambarra,  where  be  be- 
held '  the  long-sought  majestic  Niger,  giittcr- 
I  nig  to  the  morning  sun,  as  broad  as  the 
Thames  at  Westminster,  and  flowing  slowly 
to  the  eastward.'    He  then  traced  its  course 
downwards  to  Silla,  and  upwards  to  Bam- 
makoo  (about  1000  miles),  where  it  first  be- 
came navigable,  to  an  extent  of  200  miles. 
Tins,  however,  appeared  to  be  only  a  com- 
mencement of  the  career  of  this  mighty 
stream,  leaving  its  subsequent  progress  in- 


i  The  Charleston  Courier  of  May 
the  5th,  and  blush  for  their  incredulity : — 4  The 
remarkable  appearance  in  the  air  and  sky, 
which  The  Courier  some  time  since  noticed, 
as  connected  with  the  journey  of  ( ieneral  La 
Fayatte,  appears  to  be  travelling  south  with 
him.  The  Alabama  Gazette  states,  that  a 
star  was  distinctly  visible  at  midnight,  and  a 
majestic  eagle,  at  die  same  time,  hovered 
over  the  generals  residence,  on  the  day  he 
entered  Alabama !' 

With  the  exception  of  the  persons  who 
profited  by  the  pageant,  no  person  seemed 
— ti^ft^  with  the  coronation :  the  king  was 
at  the  cool  reception  be  met 

*  s's'marlhab  heuTd^ 
post  0f  honour  near  the  king,  and  diey  felt 
t.iem,*lvfcs  degraded  in  trireme.  ;  the  foreign 
embassadors  were  put  out  of  humour  in  con- 
sequence of  their  not  being  invited  to  dine 

with  Charles  X. ;  Rod  the  cituens  of  Rheims 

•       •  •  • 


Laing,  and  now  Denham  and  Claperton, 
all  since,  by  their  persevering  efforts,  con- 
tributed to  our  previous  mass  of  information, 
respecting  the  most  celebrated  of  African 
streams.  We  understand  that  Major  Den- 
ham and  Mr.  Claperton  have  ascertained, 
with .  great  certainty,  that  Lake  Tyud  is  a 
great  fresb-waler  lake,  having  no  outlet, 
and  that  it  is  fed  by  two  large  rivers,  one  of 
which,  the  Sliary,  flows  from  die  same  chain 
of  mountains  in  which  the  western  branch  of 
die  Nile  (otherwise  the  While  Nile)  takes 
its  rise  — The  Shary  runs  in  a  direction  near- 
ly doe  north  from  its  course  to  the  lake ; 
whdst  it  is  ascertained  that  the  other  river, 
called  the  Yao,  enters  the  lake  on  its  N.  N. 
W.  side,  flowing  from  the  westward  ;  but  it 
is  not  a  continuation  of  the  Jolibar,  or  River 
of  Timbuctoo.  These  travellers  confirm  the 
account  of  die  Mahommedan  priest,  that, 
between' Cano  and  Nyffe,  there  is  no  river 
communication.  —  Cano  is  in  lat.  13  N. 
long.  9  £.,  and  Succatoo,  which  our  adven- 


turers subsequently  visited,  is  in  12  N.  5  E. 
This  town  u  the  capital  of  a  great  nation,  of 
which  we  appear  to  have  had  no  previous 
information,  though  the  kiog  of  the  country 
(whose  name  is  Bello)  was  much  pleased 
with  die  appearance  of  our  countrymen,  and, 
to  their  surprise,  they  saw  his  house  was  fur- 
nished with  English  crockery,  which,  it  ap- 
peared, he  liad  obtained  in  the  way  of  traf- 
fic with  the  inhabitants  of  the  Bight  of  Be- 
nin). He  expressed  a  hope,  that  a  mode 
would  be  found  by  which  his  subjects  could 
trade  widi  the  English.  His  country  ap- 
peared very  productive,  and  abounded  widi 
cattle.— It  further  appears  by  the  iuforma- 


d  by  Messrs.  Denham  and  Cla- 
pertou,  that  the  Timbuctoo  River  runs  S.  E, 
to  Nyffe,  then  southerly,  and  empties 
into  the  Bight  of  Benim,  whkh 
fact  is  of  much  importance,  as  it  opens  a 
communication  with  die  Atlantic,  and  will 
greatly  facilitate  the  object  intended  to  be 
pursued  by  Major  Laing,  iu  the  course  of 
the  ensuing  winter  or  the  next  spring. — 
Whilst  crossing  die  Dessert  our  travellers 
were  much  distressed  for  provisions,  yet  they 
have  happily  arrived  home  in  tolerable 
health,  having  suffered  less  from  the  climate 
than  any  of  their  predecessors  in  this  ardu- 
ous enterprise.— They  were  every  where  well 
received  by  the  natives,  who  made  diem  va- 
rious presents,  which  are  on  their  way  to 


England,  from  Malta.  Among  them  are  five 
live  ostriches,  and  a  beautiful  horse  for  hut 
Majesty,  presented  to  him  by  one  of  the  na- 
tive priuces. 

w  .. —  ■  -   -  1      *'     1  -  ■'  «-. 

TM  OV  TECl'llSEU,  TB£  CELEBRATED 


INDIAN  WARRIOR. 

Dcriko  the  last  war  (and  we  hope  it  will 
ever  remain  the  last)  between  the  United 
States  and  this  country,  Tecumseh,  a  warrior, 
who  had  distinguished  himself  by  his  cou- 
rage, his  generosity,  and  his  eloquence,  led 
the  Indians  against  the  Americans,  and  was 
a  roost  formidable  enemy.  At  the  battle  of 
the  Thames,  Tecumseh  fell,  and  some  doubt 
has  arisen  as  to  who  killed  him.  The  Rev. 
O.  B.  Brown,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  1 
inakttcrtotheChristia 


death  of  this  distinguished  i 

'  The  statement  which  1  shall  make, 
given  to  me  verbally,  by  two  officers  of 
Col.  Johnson's  regiment,  who  were  in  the 
batde  of  the  Thames,  in  which  Tecumseh 
was  slain,  and  has  been  confirmed  by  seve- 
ral wriuen  accounts,  which  1  have  sees, 
by  others  who  were  also  eye-witnesses  of  die 
transaction.  Desirous  of  ascertaining  the 
certainty  of  these  accounts  I  inquired  of 
Col.  Johnson  personally,  about  a  year  after 
the  tattle,  and  requested  him  to  relate  the 
particulars  of  die  encounter,  without  any  view 
of  its  publication,  which  be  did.  II 
frequendy 
the  subject 

may  certainly  be  relied  on  :  especially 

ac^r'lnWir' 

i  veracity  and 


as  they  were  given  by  different 
as  well  as  by  the  principal 
who  is  a  man  of  the  strictes 


honour,  all  without  concert,  and  yet  in  per- 
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it  will  he  rf»- 
I  that  Col  Johnson,  with  one  half 
of  bis  regiment,  led  the  charge  against  tlie 
Indians,  whose  numbers  were  about  three 
time*  as  great  as  hi*  own,  white  his  brother, 
Lieut.  .Col.  James  Johnson,  with  the  other 
half  of  the  regiment,  led  the  charge  against 
die  British  regulars.  General  Proctor  com- 
manded the  regulars,  aod  Tecumseh  com- 
manded the  Indians.  As  Col.  Johnron  ad- 
vanced against  the  Indians,  who,  according 
to  their  custom,  were  concealed  by  laying  in 
the  grass  and  bushes,  and  behind  trees,  he 
selected  twenty  men,  with  whom  he  advanc- 
ed a  few  rods  in  front  of  the  main  body,  to 
bring  on  the  battle  without  et posing  the 
whole  to  the  first  fire  of  the  Indians. 
W  hile  thus  advancing,  they  were  fired  upon, 
and  nineteen  out  of  the  twenty  fell,  tearing 
but  one  man  of  that  number,  besides  the  co- 
lonel, to  pursue  the  charge.  This  shot  brought 
the  Indians  from  their  ambush  ;  the  colonel 
immediately  ordered  his  men  to  dismount 
and  advance  to  the  combat.  The  order  was 
promptly  obeyed ;  the  colonel  only  remained 
mounted.  A  dreadful  conflict  immediately 
ensued  ;  in  the  midst  of  this  scene  of  slaugh- 
ter, the  colonel  still  moving  forward  into  the 
tntdst  of  the  Indians,  he  observed  one  who 
was  evidently  a  commander,  and  who  dis- 
tban  ordinary  gallantry.  He 
a  rallying-point  for  the  Indiana,  and, 
(  he  stood,  they  appeared  to  lie  irapreg- 


chief,  but,  observing  die  effect  which  his  in- 
trepidity bad  upon  the  other  Indians,  he 
deemed  it  neeennry  to  despttrh  him  tnorder 

to  secure  the  victory.  The  colonel  had  al  - 
ready  received  four  wounds,  and  was  much 
weakened  by  the  loss  of  blond.  His  horse, 
also,  had  I  wen  so  wounded  as  to  he  unable 
to  move  faster  than  a  walk ;  he  was  not  able 
to  approach  the  chief  in  a  right  line,  on  ac- 
count of  the  trunk  of  a  large  tree  which  was 
Iving  before  him;  he  therefore  rode  round 
the  head  of  the  tree,  and  then  turned  his 
s  directly  towards  the  chief,  and  advanc- 
lon  him  At  the  distance  of  a  few 
the  colonel  s  horse  stumbled,  but  did 
not  entirely  fall ;  this  gave  the  Indian  the 
first  notice  of  his  approach,  who  instantly 
levelled  his  rifle  at  the  colonel,  and  gave  him 
another  wound,  th«'  severest  which'  he  re- 
ceived In  the  battle.  He  did  not,  however, 
full,  but  continued  his  movement  towards 
the  Indian,  till  he  came  so  near  that  the  In- 
dian was  raising  his  tomahawk  to  strike' him 
down. — The  colonel  had  a  pistol  in  his  right 
hand,  ehni^red  with  a  ball  and  three  buck- 
shot, which  lie  had  held  against  his  thigh, 
so  that  the  Indian  had  not  discovered  it.  At 
this  moment,  the  colonel  raised  Ms  pistol, 
ami,  distlutrging  its  contents  into  the  breast 
Of  this  Indian  chief,  laid  him  dew!  upon  tlie 
•pot  —The  Indians  near  him  raited  a  yell, 
and  instantly  fled.  The  colonel,  covered 
with  wounds,  twenty-fiVc  balls  having  been 
shot  into  him,  hi*  clothes,  and  his  horse,  was 
to  act:  but  s<m*  taken 
almost 


f»r  the  account  of  the  colonel's  gal- 


lantry on  that  day  is  undisputed.  TV  only 
point  to  establish  was  whettiT  th:it  Indian 
was  Tecumseh.  Several  persons  who  were 
in  the  battle  told  me  tli.it  Tecumseh  was  found 
dead,  on  that  very  spot,  and  that  a  medal 
was  taken  from  the  body  of  that  Indian, 
which  was  known  to  have  been  presented  by 
die  British  government  to  Tecumseh.  It  is 
known  that  Tecumseh  was  killed  m  that  bat- 
tle, and  that  the  person  whom  Col.  Johnson 
killed  was  a  warrior  chief.  It  is  also  known,  ) 
lhat  but  one  other  chief  was  killed,  anv  way 
answering  to  the  description  given  of  this 
person,  and  that  he.  a  brother-in-law  to  T<*  | 
cumseh,  was  killed  in  another  part  of  the 
battle.  But.  in  addition  to  this  testimony, 
which  is  notorious  there  happened  to  come 
to  my  house,  on  the  very  day  of  my  receiving 
the  Watchman,  containing  the  communica- 
tion referred  to,  the  celebrated  Indian  war- 
I  rior,  Anthony  Shane,  who  is  I  nit  part-blooded, 
I  as  they  generally  call  tho  >•  Indians  whose 
blood  is  mixed  with  the  whhes,  and  who  is 
■  also  partly  civilised.  This  Shane  was  a  man 
]  of  character,  and  has  been  the  uniform  friend 
of  the  United  States  He  was  at  the  Thames 
at  the  time  of  the  battle,  and  had  been  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  Tecumseh  from  early 
childhood.  I  inquired  of  him  what  he  knew 
of  the  death  of  Tecumseh  ;  he  told  me  that, 
immediately  after  the  battle  of  the  Thames  i 
was  ended,  he  went  to  the  spot 
of  the  men  had  seen  i  -.1 

commander,  and  there  he  saw 
tie  dead  upon  the  ground ;  that 
he  examined  his  body,  and  observed  that  be 
must  have  been  killed  by  a  person  on  horse- 
back, for  a  ball  and  three  buck-shot  were 
shot  into  his  breast,  and  the  ball  passed 
through  his  body  and  came  out  at  the  lower 
part  of  his  hack.  While  looking  at  the  body, 
he  was  asked  if  he  was  certain  it  wits  Te- 
cumseh. Shane  told  them  he  was  certain, 
for  he  had  known  him  from  childhood;  and 
that,  if  they  would  examine  his  thigh,  tbey 
would  discover  a  remarkable  scar,  occasioned  ! 
by  the  misfortune  of  Tecumseh 's  having  his 
thigh  broken  many  rears  before ;  that,  on  ei- 
amining,  they  found  the  sear  as  he  had  de- 
scribed This  person  Shane  knew  to  be 
Tecumseh,  and  his  body  was 
Col.  Johnson  had  kilted  an 
mander.  He  was  killed  by  a 
horseback,  and  Col.  Johnson  was  the 
only  person  who  fought  on  horseback.  He 
was  shot  with  a  ball  and  three  buck-shot, 
and  the  pistol  with  which  Col.  Johnson 
shot  the  Indian  was  charged  with  a  ball  and 
three  bock-shot.  These  circumstances  es- 
tablish the  fact  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt, 
that  Tecumseh  was  killed  by  Col.  Johnson. 

1  It  is,  however,  proper  to  observe,  that 
the  merits  of  the  colonel  are  neither  incrensed 
nor  diminished,  from  the  circumstance  of  it* 
being  Tecumseh  ;  and  he  never  claimed  so- 
cial regard  from  the  mere  name  of  the  per- 
son —When  I  first  inquired  of  him  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  transaction,  he  was  diffident 
to  speak  freely  concerning  it,  lest  he  should 
•*<•«  to  heaviness  to  hi,  own -act*.  There 
is  a  wmarkaNe  modesty  'with  Col.  John- 
son, whlfch  wnutd  rather  forego  all  praise 
I  baa  tveoase,  m  the  *  d.-grer,  the 


organ  at  ib  echo.  Bat,  to  the  . 
familiar  friendship,  he  related  the 
stance  purely  to  gratify  my  curiosity,  and 
not  with  the  mod  distant  idea  that  I  should 
ever  become  the  medium  of  its  publicity ; 
»or  would  it  have  been  communicated  at  tins 
lime,  but  lhat  justice  requires  it,  in  onier  to 
correct  the  erroneous  impression  which  » 
publication  in  so  reputable  a  paper  as  lite 
Watchman  is  calculated  to  make. 

*  Very  respectfully  jours. 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 

TO  Mas.  CABET. 
On  reading  her  /.is**,  im  Tin  LHmr9  CkrmkU, 

mm  /»«  Puetry  «/  J.  F  fVaais  ' 
LaDT  unknown,  and  ba*t  thou  deigu'J  to  died 
A  wreath  of  UBM  on  the  aurutrrl'*  bead— 
That  o'er  the  darkness  of  his  wayward  doom 
Rlooras,  like  a^arlaud  round  the  lo\ rr*s  tomb, 
Or  some  rich  flower  asuld  the  desert  heath. 
That  hends  the  wild  am amn.il  storms  beneath' 
Tlie  pitying  tones  of  thy  melodious  tyre, 
That  brrritbes  true  inspiration's  mafic  the, 
Come  o'er  hi*  miseries  like  a  tan-gteaia  *ent 
Through  tbi  Mack  thunder-riven  armament. 
O,  for  the  honour  thou  Uie  hard  bast  paid. 
May  thy  fair  muse,  when  he  in  dust  w  in**, 
—  Who  ne'er  agaui  the  b-up'*  ecstatic  siring* 
8!iail  joyous  sirike,  or  undent  legend*  *iLg — 
Adiirve  the  summit, of  eternal  fame, 
And  d'ursnt  ays  laiid  thy  disunt  I 
May  peace  aorJ 

livwe.*, 
The  brightest 

bowers, 

With  roses  Love  tby  midnight  pilkvw  .prwd, 
And  guard  from  every  thorn  thy  tl Juibwmj 

"  hssji  |  •  •  1  Sr»  a 


rise, 

The  beamy  glory  of 
May  *t  thou,  muid  U* 


III  song  aod  splendour— not  the  I 
But  those  fair  minstrels  »b<»,  in  mbe.  of  liglit, 
Around  that  bard,  released  from  tenfold  n  pi, 
Tlie  mightiest  of  tue  migtny  when  below, 
Wnose  numbers  with  seiaphic  raptures  f 
To  sacred  measure*  dance,  aud  watte  I 
Of  praise  aod  glory  to  tu'  £leioal  King 
Lmlwor'k  Cor/ass).   t.  v  prists- 

SOS  NET. 

May's  beamy  robe  of  bloom  has  ipresd  r*cb 
spray, 

And  em'rald -ve.ted  heao'y  charms  the  oUlo; 
Phoebus  tend*  foslti  IU*  gnUer*  sky-bora  ray  I 

Each  bird  of  song  earn*  the  cb.**l  »u*m>  ; 
Pleasure  o'er  AdtWs  malmt  reign*  suorru*  i 


L0.1  is  the 


To  me  in  vein  May  '. 

Joyless  I  view  the  fairest  Bowemof  »,»'«#*. 
So. row*  sharp  bath  baa  gif'o  s  brstuclt 
wound, 

And  all  tlie  ro*e.cla  <  bowers  no  peace  c»a 
bring! 

A  higher  source  of  hope  orpesrs  above, 

the  Got  of  L""' 


Attn  res 
Corrsr  Caaot*  Tbkatbb— A 
fortu>Lsse(plajri 
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in  the  comedy  of  Every  One  has  hit  Fauit,  on 
Tuesday, — her  first  appearance  on  any  stage  : 
notwithstanding  the  extent  of  the  house,  the 
made  herself  perfectly  audible,  and  acted 
with  much  spirit,  truth,  and  feeling,  evincing 
a  precocity  of  talent  well  deserving  of  encou- 


ragement. 

II avmarket  Th e.atke. — Master  Burke, 
a  child  oaky  six  years  of  age,  made  his  ap- 
pearance at  this  theatre,  on  Saturday  eveu- 
wg  kit,  in  the  part  of  Terry  O'Rourke  ( frith 
Tatar).   The  present  is  an  age  of  juvenile 


o  the  popular  i 
i  early  manifestations  of  ta 
lent ;  but,  while  the  oughts  and  the  ought- 
mots  dispute  the  propriety  of  the  thing,  the 
increasing  number  and  success  of  these  pre- 
cocious curiosities  prove  the  oughts  have 
numerical,  if  not  argumentative  strength : 
for  ourselves,  we  have  sincerity  enough  to 
acknowledge  amusement,  if  not  sometimes  a 
higher  gratification,  in  these  baby  aspirants, 
and  are  ill-natured  enough  to  ask — 'Do  not 
sees  fee*  their  pride  crushed  in  seeing  chil- 
dien  Bturrttfidfy  meddling  with  that  which  it 
is  generally  considered  mature  intellect  only 
is  equal  to  T  The  opposition  of  pn>f'rttors  is 
more  easily  accounted  for,  when  we  reflect 
on  the  many  domsj  'mil-grown'  candidates 
in  the  various  departments  of  art,  who  'imi- 


tate nature  so  atwminably"  as  to  excuse  a 
little  chagrin,  on  their  part,  at  witnessing 
luore  delicate  representations  of  art  in  chil- 
dren. However,  he  this  so  or  not,  we  must, 
agreeably  to  our  sentiments  on  the  question, 
bear  testimony  to  the  surprising  talents  of 
Master  Burke,  as  shown  in  portraying  the 
very  difficult  character  he  appeared  in  :  when 
we  say  this  child  kept  his  auditors  in  a  roar, 
his  debut  to  Vis  exit,  our  judgment 


will  not  be  much  called  in  question,  if  we 
ascribe  to  him — talent,  humour,  and  tact ; 
and  these  things  in  a  child  of  such  tender 
so  physically  weak  as  almost  to  sink 
tr  the  drew  he  appeared  in,  proves,  we 
a  strength  of  intellect  both  pleasing 


I  be  surprised — it  anything  coo- 
,  with  the  theatres  could  surprise  us,  at 
the  frequent  changes  made  in  tlte  perfor- 
mances, after  they  have  been  publicly  an- 
nounced. The  pieces  fixed  for  Thursday 
night,  ssnd  advertised  in  the  Sunday  papers, 
were  twice  changed,  to  the  great  disappoint- 
ment of  these  who  had  made  their  choice  of 
a  nigbt.  There  is  another  fault  in  Mr.  Mor- 
ris, who  seems  to  make  op  for  the  execrable 
performance  of  some  of  his  acton,  by  the 
length  of  time  he  keeps  them  on  the  stage. 
On  the  night  to  which  we  allude,  the  third 
piece,  the  '  Irish  Tutor,'  was  not  over  till 
twelve  o'clock,  and  it  was  succeeded  by  a 
Uull  scmsi,  bv  MasoU  Burke,  and  a  H 


'The  Devil  and  the  Lady,'  a 
DC  worth  seeing  at  all,  as  it  is  acted 
at  the  i  lay  market,  and  certainly  not  after 
midnight  anywhere.  ■  , 

Vac  xn  a  1. 1.  ( J  a  »  d  rms — The  clouds  which 
lowered  .©•  these  gardens  at  the  opening- 


seem  dispersed,  or  '  in  the  deep  ocean 
buried,'  and,  with  fine  weathet,  there  has 
been  a  groat  accession  of  fashionable  com- 
pany. Indeed  the  amusements  are  of  that 
attractive  character  that  fine  weather  is  alone 
wanting  to  insure  a  very  successful  season. 


LITERATURE  AMD  SCIENCE. 

Anti-incendiary  Compvtiiitm. — We  are  in- 
rmed  by  a  correspondent,  that  a  new  and 
i  po riant  discovery  against  fires  has  just 
en  made  by  a  French  gentleman  now  in 
It  appears  that  by  die  moans  of  a 
hich  can  be  applied 
whatever,  ships,  houses,  and 
of  every  description,  will  be 
I  from  destructive  fires 
Tins  discovery  cannot  fail  to  prove  very 
useful,  since  not  only  wood  and  cloth,  hut 
paper  and  straw  also,  being  impregnated 
with  this  composition,  will  he  rendered  flame- 
proof. Tliis  composition  has  been  com- 
mitted to  the  examination  of  the  Inttitut 
K'ytil  de  France,  and  unanimously  approved 
of  by  the  most  celebrated  cbyiuists  and 
learned  men  in  France. 

Mr.  David  Townsend,  of  Pennsylvania, 
has  invented  a  method  of  saving  water  as 
the  boats  pass  through  the  locks  of  canals, 
by  which  not  a  gill,  it  is  said,  will  be  lost: 
and  the  strength  of  a  single  men,  with  a 
single  mechanical  power,  will  do  all  die  work, 
and  pass  a  boat  in  half  the  time  required  on 
the  present  plan. — American  paper. 

dipt.  Symmes  and  the  InUrior  of  Ike  Globe. 
—It  will  be  seen  by  the  following  letter, 
which  we  copy  from  the  Ohio  Gazette,  mat 
Captain  Symtues  still  lives,  and  is  as  ready 
as  ever  to  penetrate  the  interior  of  the  globe, 
which,  he  contends,  is  hollow  : — 

'  Mr.  Editor, — I  read  in  your  paper  of 
yesterday,  an  account  of  a  British  snip  bav- 
■g  lately  reached  a  higher  south  latitude  than  I 
Cook  or  any  other  navigator  before  has  been  • 
known  to  do,  and  yet  was  unobstructed  by 
ice,  and  nothing  appeared  to  hinder  proceed- 
ing onward.  I  feel  confident,  and  have  long 
published  my  opinion,  dial  the  concave  coun- 
tries can  be  reached  with  facility  by  proceed- 
ing southwardly  in  any  of  the  southern  seas, 
and  particulariy  from  die  Indian  Ocean. 
Ought  not  this  partial  confirmation  of  my 
doctrines  to  encourage  Mr.  Gray  or  Mr. 
Girard  to  incur  the  expenses  of  a  suitable 
exploring  outfit  towards  the  south,  both  for 
fishing  and  discovering?  Eidier  of  whom 
could,  I  presume,  meet  the  expense  without 
endangering  their  prosperity.  According  to 
my  system,  it  is  highly  probable  dmt  a  ship 
properly  directed  on  such  an  errand  would 
reach  a  country  where  the  inhabitants  are 
concave  antipode  to  those  of  the  exterior  tro- 
pical regions,  which  country  may  be  coasted 
quite  around  the  concave,  along  a  circle  of 
twenty-thousand  miles  in  circumference,  and 
a  great  part  abounding  in  tropical  produc- 
tions, and  the  seas  so  free  from  dangerous 
storms,  as  to  be  everywhere  navigable  by 
steam-boats ;  and  if,  as  is  probable,  the  con- 
cave lands  are  much  chequered  by  such  ajian- 
neis  as  Parry  found,  so  for  as  he  penetrated, 
tin  'i  i  the  ships  might  pass  through  to  Cook's 
Isaet ;  and  thus  establish  our  claim,  by  right 


of  discovery,  and  extend  our  commerce  and 
fisheries  in  immeasurable  extent. 

'  I  believe  I  could  pilot  such  an  expedition 
without,  in  any  material  degree,  missing  the 
proper  course.  Respectfully, 

'  JOIN  CLEVIS  STMHIS.' 

The  first  tract  ever  printed  in  America  wns 
sold  at  Evans's  rooms,  a  few  days  ago,  for 
thirty-two  guineas.  It  was  the  celebrated 
Lett,  r  of  Columbus,  which  was  long  sup- 
posed to  have  been  lost,  and  was  unknown 
to  Robertson  when  he  wrote  hi*  History  of 


one  with  a  date  and  the 
excessively  rare  is  this  edition  with  a  date, 
that  it  has  been  said  that  the  only  copy  be- 
sides this  is  the  one  formerly  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Don  J.  A.  Conde,  and  now  in  the 
library  of  the  (light  Hon.  T  Grenville,  and 
published  May,  1493.  It  was  purchased  for 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

Cwmi-Smkiag  hi/  Steam. — At  the  woollen 
manufactory  at  Cincinnati,  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  there  is  a  model  of  a  ma- 
chine for  excavating  the  earth  for  the  forma- 
tion of  canals,  the  invention  of  Mr.  French, 
practical  engineer.  It  excavates,  elevates, 
places  the  earth  on  the  side  of  the  canal,  at 
any  given  distance  from  its  margin,  at  one 
operation.  The  great  simplicity  of  its 
stniction  and  movements,  and  d»  almost 

of  great  utility.    We  understand  a  macr, 
of  sufficient  magnitude  is  now  building,  and 
we  may  now  soon  expect  to  see  steam-en- 
gines successfully  applied  to  digging  canals. 

'  THTBEEj**3*3 

OR,  FACTS.  KANCIKS,  AM>  RKCOLl.KCTIO**. 

Dr.  Johnson.. — When  Dr.  Johnson  was  on 
his  way  to  the  Hebrides,  he  dined  at  the 
house  of  George  Gordon,  Esq.  of  Gordon, 
Hank,  near  Kelso,  in  company  with  Lord 
Kaimes,  and  other  gentlemen.  In  the  even- 
ing, when  tea  and  coffee  were  introduced, 
Miss  Gordon,  Mr.  Gordon's  daughter,  di- 
rected the  servant  to  hand  die  doctor  some 
tea-cakes,  peculiar  to  Scotland,  called  girdle 
or  stone-cakes.  Dr.  Johnson  pushed  the 
man's  hand  back,  signifying  that  he  would 
not  taste  them.  The  young  hdy,  who  had 
superintended  their  making,  feeling  a  little 
disappointed,  determined  to  try  her  efforts 
on  the  doctor,  presented  them  herself,  ob- 
serving that  they  were  made  purposely  for 
him.  The  doctor  looked  good-naturedly  at 
Miss  Gordon,  who  had  been  silent  the  whole 
time  of  dinner,  and  said,  taking  the  cakes, 
'  Have  you  a  tongue  ?  I  have  not  heard  you 
speak  this  day.'  The  young  lady  promptly 
replied,  '  My  benefit  has  been  in  hearing*' 
To  which  die  doctor  instandy  rejoined,  '  .1 
have  not  heard  so  good  a  thing  said  this  day.' 

An  Editor's  Marriage.—  The  following 
editorial  notice  is  from  the  St. 
(Ohio)  Gaaette,  of  the  •>•?■!  inst. 

.xfeairesallhisi 


and  respectable  readers  to  rejoice  in  his 
pines*.  We  hope  he  may  never  have  i 
uon  to  invite  their  sympathy  in  distress ; 


« "  It  i*  not  good  th,U  man  should  U  alone." 
—The  editor  has  the  pieasurf  of  informing 
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ha  numerous  and  nwpectabk'  readers,  that 
he  bas  taken  a  pa  htm  u.  not  for  one,  two, 
Or  any  term  of  years,  but '  a*  long  as  we  both 
shqll  live' — not  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
in  the  labours  of  the  prine»m-oflfce,  but  to 
Willi  him  in  -  life's  joys  and 


Blue  Heard  and  hi*  Cattle. — Tbe  ruin*  of 
the  Chateau  de  la  V'erriere,  on  the  bank*  of 
the  Krdre,  in  the  department  of  the  Loire 
Inferieure.  are,  according  to  the  tradition  of 
the  neighbouring  peasantry,  those  of  tlie 
castle  of  the  celebrated  Blue  Beard,  the  hero 
of  tbe  well-known  nursery-tale.  This  fur- 
midatilc  personage,  who  U  not  altogether  u 
mere  creauon  of  the  fancy,  was  Giles  de  Rets, 
who  lived  in  the  reifn  of  Charles  VII.  and 
was  a  vassal  of  John  V.  Duke  of  Bretagne. 
He  was  tried  at  Nantes  on  suspicion  of  hav- 
ing destroyed  a  number  of  children  who  bad 
been  seen  to  enter  the  castle,  and  were  never 
The  bodies  of  several 
he  having  caused 
to  be  put  to  death  to  make  use  of  their 
blood  in  writing  charms  and  forming  incan- 
tations to  raise  infernal  spirits,  by  whose 
means  be  believed,  according  to  the  humble 
superstitions  of  the  times,  that  buried  trea- 
sures would  be  revealed  to  him.  On  his 
trial  be  confessed  the  most  horrible  nets  of 
atrocity,  and  was-sentenced  to  be  burnt  ulive ; 
but  the  duke  caused  him  to  be  strangled 
before  he  was  tied  to  tbe  stake.  Tliis  execution 
look  place  December  25th,  1440,  and  a 
detailed  account  of  it  is  still  preserved  in  a 
MS  in  the  archives  of  Nantes. 
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— Th*  Levant  r..mi«n«.  tl  td.-K.ry  to  NichMeou 
and  RoaiMlhim  i  Algebra  —  Lisaraott  tbe  E»lrarl,«n 
of  Dlaenned  Oectia,  demy  W.  n»e  plat**,  lSi  —  im- 
d.de.  and  Poem,  nf  C..w|>rr.  3t.  U  — Th«  Piraent  D«y. 
k  aamc.  %e  (ri  —  I -oc  land  her,  ■  TV)'  nf  the  Eighteenth 
r>nl«ry.  tkm  »nle.— Babylon  tin  Great,  i .  - i  I  I .  19* 
— Biaaby'a  Concert- Room  and  Orrhealro  Anecdote*, 
three  rot*,  it  1..— Tbe  Rnman  NijMt.  two  v«L  14.. — 
llaebaod  If  anting.  Uim  vol*.  Parr'.  Paelhiiaau* 
Work.,  royal  Bvo  16.  —  lialbrok*  on  ll«  4i  tU 

— I'tecrpt  arid  Example,  foolarap,  It  — Sopplcmeiit  to 
Pope'.  IVcnk*.  &■  6*1— Rerullretion*  of  Scotland,  kc 
•Jt — Cor  pa.  Poeiaraia.  P«it  [.  U  — CnJiinet  Hlabman. 
P  ■  r  1  I.  >■  6d  — I.'.r.l  Sackrillc  the  Author  of  Juuiua'* 
Letter..  14. — Brll'a  Obvcrratloo*  an  Italy,  poet  «tn. 
\t  7i  — A.MhiHun   tbrae  nils.  U.  da— Eve  of  AlMI.I 


,o«»,  Hire*  aula  I*  — lUiUiluirn.l.iclwwiloCtiriaalry. 
Unli  i:,.->l,!kn.'.  Cla»«»l  Dtaqnia.tioaa, Svo 
ttt  — The  Awaeiatur«r. ot  b»«  in  I.  r  1**1.  litre,  rata 


U  6..&L— Art  «f 
to  7  t  ■  .  -.  r  .1         U.  1U. 

I.  L  1 1 1    ftt.  f  1 


t  H 

tent  Seriel  —  On  TIIPRnDtY  ner.1,  "June  l«h.  Will 
tie  perform**,  liy  Mr.  THOMAS  ADAM*.  Meaar* 
GCICII»UD.  LORO.  COOPER,  aud  MOXLF.Y. 
a  sni.il  Selection  of  CUaaical  Muaic,  emUrscintr  •-irei-.il 
'piece*  from  Haydn".  Grand  Maaae*. Morartaiid  Weber". 
Opera*,  the  Creation,  the  Semon*.  Ate.  la  the  c Mine 
aflbe  Extempore  Prrforibaflces.  will  be  ItttrtHlureil.— 
KeMn  G>"ve.  Tho'  CtooH.  by  Teuipe»l»  fWi-bet).  *uA 
Mairb  by  RoMiai.kc.  Tbr  SeiedH'ii  aoii  Ttclieta  for 
tlieee  retf.irinancea  m^y  be  bad  at  the  pri»ti|i»l  Ma.ir- 
Siio\>t.  nod  at  Ibe  Rnoma.  No  lot,  St  Martin'a  U<ue 
To  eommciice  at  E.gtot  o'Clocll. 
**'      ■.  ■   ,  1  . 

Tbr*  day    pubHakerl,  ia  tttrta  vota.  H.ao.  seicc  £L4t. 

A  MniTI0N,n 

/a.  Lnndoa:  printed  for  T.  Cadell,  Strand  1  and  W 
Blarkvoml,  Fylinlim  Hi. 


'"'Novel. 


Thia  day  ia  puMiabad,  in  3  rata.  Iltnto,  price  St.  board., 

HUSBAND-HUNTING;  or,  tb 
and  LbirrbUr*. 
tVnted  for  Gen  D  Wbitukrr,  Are  M»im  Lane. 


In  a  fe«  day.  anil  be  Jliibtiatied,  hi  three  rnla  poat  9ro. 

FORTY  YE AltS  in  tbe  WOULD  ;  or, 
Skatrbe.  apd  Tab),  of  .  Kohl  let 'a  Life. 

By  ft  U  WM.L,\CR.  F.»q. 
Author  of  'PiflrenYran 


MEMOIRS  of  PAINTING.— By  W. 
IH  «  IIAVHX  K^c,  CoaUwiny  a  Clironoln- 
fical  fl^.tory  of  the  laiporUtinn  of  INcturea  lay  the 
are.l  Motni  intoCre.it  HriUm  aiore  Itiaperirl  »f  tha 
Vrrnrli  RevolutiAiii  With  CriHeal  Remark.  tbar«in. 
aoJ  Sketch.*  of  Character  of  |Ua  lauulinl  Uaalera  of 
tbe  »arir»m  Kchr*i!a  of  Paintiur    Two  vow  8»o  SC. 

Publi.he.1  by  R  Ackermann,  lot.  Strand  i  an-J  to  b. 
bad  «f  all  Booi^lwra  .a  t.«a  a  nU  co-flry. 


MCTUOeSUL'E  TOlin  OF  THE  GANGEK  AND 
Jl'WNA. 

This  day  W  pattliabed,  by  R.  Ackennmn,  Strand,  in 

elephant  Ho.  price  £4. 4a. 

A PICTURESQUE  TOUll  of  the  RI- 
VERS CtNOES  and  JTJWXA.  In  India:  coo- 
tainlng  IHtrhlv  AnMied  and  catmrad  Rnfatleaje  of  the 
n«*t  icinarkableObKria  and  owgliiSraut  Scenery  on 
lh»»c  Rieara.  from  Drnwinaa  taken  no  the  .pot;  «.th 
tnu.lr.lion*  Hiatoncal  and  Bevcriplire,  by  t.ientrnaut- 
Olonel  Porroat cotnpri.n^;  tn>entr-n>or  Vn-tra.  trlth 
•neeral  Viajootlea  aaid  a  Mip;  and  fanaa  a  Oita|»Mion 
tn  Ackermapn'a'Toura  of  the  Rivera  Rhine  ami  Seine." 


^nt^M  ^  ^n.    I         J^n\  \^  « 


^  PEEP 

»»tra  IwnrrU. 
TALES  for  E^LEN^  A.  C_1*ant.  two 


rncrarinaT*  »r»ee  5a 

Tbe  JUVENILE  SKETCH-BOOK,  by  the  Author 
of  'D.inrer'nn  Etttira,"  4«.84  extra  bnarda 

INGENUOUS  SCRUPLES.  Aeroix!  Bdithm.  chiefly 
MUiing  to  tbe  Ohacrvaaceof  the StbtMlh.byA  C.Mairt. 
uo«t  hvo.  'r*  extra  buarda. 

H  R  Thoenva.7.  Hanover  *trtet;  and  It 


•   ON  EPILEPTIC  FITS 
Lately  pntrliahed, Second  Enltlon  ralarfetl,  price  2.  AVI. 

THE  RESULTS  of  EXPERIENCE  in 
Ike  Sr^CCESSrTTL  TREATMENT  of  El'f- 
I.EP8V  and  other  eerrre  Nervoia*  Dlaunlera,  poinlmg 
out  a  anfe  Remedy  rnVctnally  employed  in  above  any 
CeaofEp'' 


lle)>tlr  Pita 

By  T.  GRAHAM.  M  O. 
Prltow  o|  the  Royal  Colbve  of  Snrgaoaa. 
Alan,  by  the  aame  Author,  in  Svo  price  ?a  boa  id  v 
A  WttCTICAl,  TREATISE  on  IN0tt5«ST10N 
and  BIUOUS  O) MI'Lal N TS ,  iilu.t.ain.e  the  Na- 
tare  aud  Trealmcot  of  lUoac  *»ry  pravailiua;  Pwordera. 

^■b  sfesvrdy  tynssmeod  it.  'J^f 

ruti>  iDcrc  1  iiaii  sunt  n  wt»r«  »at»>n  iift|trieiiiirii/  c*titin 
i*>r.* — Leutvfnn  Metlic*l  Jmirnal  for  September  3 

Sold  by  Clio*  and  tYilaon.  Piineca  Street,  Sobo , 
ajMl  Longmau  ami  Co.  Pateruontrr  Row. 


'I  1  is  day  ia  publialied,  price  (-1. 

SUPPLEMENT  to  the  MECHANICS' 
MAGtZtNK.  VaiiatM  III.  with  Q*S&&  P'n,*'X 
of  HENRY  RROVGIIAM.  r>o,  M  P.  Fit  8 

l^odoo  :  p,  ute  j  for  Kul«bt  a  ad  L»re>,  Paleraoaler 
Row.  


EDUCATION  OF  THE  I'EOI'LB- 

THE  MECHANICS'  MAGAZINE 
b>a,  frooi  -lla  e-i  iLli-hmeal,  h»d  ait  evteaaiiee 
rlrcohtion;  and  R  conimnn  eala..  for  Three-penc*  a 
Wre*,  far  more  valiubla  inft.r»»ati««.  b-ith  M^iilrhc 
u,d  practical.  I  baa  waa  ever  before  iitaced  within  t»a 
reitcU  of  even  Iboae  who  cnald  ah"mit  to  nay  .ia  Uwi 
an  nmrb  f>r  U '— Mr  Bmajtbua  a  IStutiea*  Beaiark* 
an  tit*  Ei'««ati"«  of  Ibe  Pe>n*|e. 

V>4aaae  111.  of  tliia  popular  «..fk  ia  iu»t  puM;.heJ, 
«i«d  co  rainj.  an  a^mirahte  ftkeneaa  nf  Mr  Hroatjh.'ii. 
V^laaaea  I.  anal  M  are  reprbnnl.  ami  a>ty  he  par. 
cliaaed,  Willi  the  Third  Volume,  of  all  Bmaaaellera  in 
the  Tntled  KmydiMO  The  tliraa  vdtiuiraarrTwfnl). 
(nor  KhllliDC*.  "t  aeparalrly  Etrhl  Khilliatr.  each. 
London  1  printed  far  KuiKiit  nod  L*cey.  f'aUfWMti'i 

^tl  :  

Thia  day  in  pubtiebad.  io  rate  vol  Sto.  wtlb  pUlea. 

r»LARK  on  the  ^EETH  and  PALATE. 

"  J'nrtkal  1  itrctiwn  far  Prraerrina  and  Beaald'n- 
ii>(  the  Tvelh  1  with  na  Accmiat  nf  tlx  Uiaeane.  «»•' 
Derayt  to  which  they  are  liable,  aaa)  the  me»m  u( 
Carina;  the  ovie  and  Re»torinf;  the  other  i  and  •  "e* 
acnpt.un  0/  an  Improved  Arttriciat  Vahrte.  in.eelou 
and  tiuxeaefully  ndopteit,  by  that  Aullior,  ANDRtU 
CLARK,  Siinrriwi.Otntfat. 


I^udou 


It.. 


I  by  aeveral  F^meioca 
printed  for  KlKfM  and  Laoey .  Paaeo>^i  ' 


NEW  SPORTING  MO  UK 
lu  tt  Monthly  Number*,  myal  Sea.  ikvcc  la  U  each, 
(No*.  I.  and  II.  wmpobhshed  ou  the  lalofjanaj 

PIERCE  EGAN'S  ANECDOTES  of  th* 
TVRF,  ihe  CH  ASE,  the  RING,  awl  the  STAfit. 
itliaatratvd  with  colonred  Pbatea.  thuwn  from  I^ne,  and 
Etched  bv  Tlirudorr  Lane,  and  111  let  aliened  wiib  «•* 
meioua  nr'isliwi  \Y.n>d.rul..  from  prime  Snbyrrta. 

Hy  w.iy  of  a  •  b*j  .rffood  troth.'  P  E  Ik*  Wobaere*. 
thai  la  cnaaroawiu-e  of  the  eeroea*  wbirh  the  *«t 
Voiiunasf  hi.  Sporting  Anecdote*  met  with  Trim  the 
I'nliltD,  In  now  uffera  a  Second  V<ai*n>*  to  the  notice 
of  W»  aoaacrott*  aiaancb  Snppoiteca  in  ilia  Sputtiag 
World. 

London :  printed  (orKnitcht  and  I 
Row;  and  P.  Bean.  HI,  Mrafad 

—  *  1      1  ■   ■  ~ 


Thi»  day  i»  p«ibli«bed>  lu  dee  large 
price  jft  10» 

AFA'HIER'S  LOVE  and  A  WOMANS 
FRIENDSHIP, or  the  Wialow and  her  IXiu 
by  H.  Rooviera  Miaie,  aoUaor  of  tun  Bride 
Wife.  A rr. raw  from  Indl*.  *t  tac 

Printed  for  A  K  Newman  »*d  Co 
Wltere  may  be  had,  pntiliahed  HimSpriu,. 
DK  SASTILLtNA.  or  the  Fo.cn  ot  Bigotry.  *  B»- 
.  Sine  vol.  £14*.  7  . 

BBRJCLBY  and  ha  FRIEND*  '»•« 

IrOMAS 

£1  7a. 


I^rd  nf  Otfalvy.  three 
r  lb*  -Days  of  f>af 


O' 


1  Sat  uarlny.  peace  on.  1  ot  hSd  a)  poal  rreei  Coantrytnd  Fnreiftn  Reader*  may  bare  theotiataanped  edIHnn 


Thta  paper  t*  path]  ilhed  early  ( 

I^Mvdom  pnnldiabatt  l.y  Dtvidaen,  2.  Rtifrey  Strret.Stnmd,  where  advrrtl <rait»b  are  received,  and  ri'mmunicaliune ' 
alw  by  Suaanftioaad  Marvhall .  Staliaraer*'  HaU  Court ,  Booker.  M.  Fwetatrert  1  Ray.  Creed  lane;  Ricturdwio,  Onrnhrll  t  Hirjthe*.  IS,  SI  .. 
iWUC  K,..«ru.d.  U,  ^  U**+ ,  UH-a^C.  .  UUa.ow,  aBd  b,  .1,  Booh^t,  «d  ft^  by  I^dna., «e, 


COLONEL 
pm 

Tl 
vat* 

CASTLB  HARCOl'RT. 
Richard,  tbrne  aid*  16*  6d. 

MYSTERY  DEVEUJPED.by  Mr  M'Der»*«,l»T*e 
vol*.  Iwa  fid 

Fl RST  AFFECTIONS,  an  Oa ford. hire  8lor|,  t« 

vi»la  l».    _ 

SOMERSET  DIALECT.   . 

TUIa  day  w  paUHthrd.  ill  foobraai  thro,  price  T*  bnanu. 

BSERVATIONS  on  SOME  of  *« 

OlALRCTS  of  the  WEST  M  QHTVSfe 
tre.  aiad  I'll  and  otbet'  P|*cr>  «* 
emidifytn^  Mm  Dialect. 

By  JAMES  JITNNTNGti. 
Ilou.  Sec  Met  1   Lit  laaUtnthm. 
•Tlie  PuWie  In  general  but  mote  ewe'dy  "* 
native*  nf  Ute  Wnd  ol  F^rlan*,  will  lw  ta  ngly 
by  Hi*  *W«*r.n«  nf  thia.oloitr,.  TheGbwafi,  wk-a* 
occupioa  ab.«t  e.g-litj  trajpra.  ia  a  ntaamajaj  «  «" 
l»dNi.lry  nod  trae.rch  o/lh  •  Anlhnr.  and  •»  bj 
very  uaefal  ia  Ibe  alady  of  many  of  th*  M'ty  fapim 
writer*.'— Monthly  Critical  Gaaclte.  Jane.  >aa> 
London:  publnjcd  by  B.I  lain,  Ciaduck,  ag°^°l^ 

n4*t>ntWv"Tt»i*Tr>*te 

v  "' 

tor  Hie  Eabtnt'  (.imal  paid)  are  to  be  «ildir«^o.  .  <« 
Mart.oVlr-Ora"" 


THE  LITERARY  CHRONICLE 

Forming  an  Analyst*  and  General  Repository  of  Literature,  Philosophy,  Science,  Arts,  History,  Biography, 
..   A*tfyatffcit,  Mdrals,  Manners,  the  Drama,  and  Amusements. 


tb»n«pe.CkM^.^i4C«imylukn, 


tfek*  «f  M*tffiwMfh.  ay  s,  t». . 

«'■'*  acfe»c<aev—  Bee  Mr 


.  tT^'f  °?  »>T  W  Quiier.  a**,  ».*Vl«>*<irBkoM<ii.0ii1<iti1.biir.  tin-  8**kor  hb  lljn-  ilS 

A  Vi»rt  to i  «.nk#f»l*wj.  ii  Kf  IrtKty.  am  ■  curina*  Accwst  «f  lb*  9**tu*s  014;  N<ir  l/wdsa  HrVdtr,  »•«,— 
It*  Ur.i  .  Purer,  b,  R.  MilUM*  rVMot'Lwt.  **^./»r»»w,  3*r- 


No.  318. 


LONDON,  SATURDAY,  JUNE  18,  1825. 


Price  <>,'. 


SSVIEW  OF  HEW  BOOKS. 
Ht^  iAom  the  Grtttt ;  a  Dimrtitm  wit  Drmcm- 
■  ttrattnn  of  lien  ami  Thmgt  in  the  British 
G«M.  By  the  Author  of  the  Modem 
Athens  2  vob.  post  8vo.  pp.  640.  Lon- 
don, less.  Charles  Knight 
U  he>-  the  author  of  the  vulun.es  before  u« 
published  hi*  Modem  Athens,  be  found  the 
utle  ready  prepared  to  bit  hands,  and  bid 
only  to  draw  a  parallel  between  the  famed 
c*y  of  Attica  and  Aiild  (terkte,  in  order  to 
•••oar  its  appositeacaa.  Oo  the  present  oc- 
csaion,  he  has,  we  believe,  been  the  first,  in 
mint  at  least,  to  style  London,  Babvlou  the  j 
Great;  end,  ;;]uSom'h  we  must hftpe'that  the 
£ue  of  tlia  capital  of  the  Assyrian  empire 
nary  never  be  realized  in  the  British  metropo- 
hvyet  we  do  not.  bv  any  means,  deem  the 
«fle  mapi*nop*r«t».  It  k  tree  that  London 
m*  nee,  .Mtm  Babylon,  a  hundred  gates  of 
was* :  but  it  lias  ten  ihoosand  bmzen  faces  : 
we  will  not,  however,  attempt  to  draw  the 
parallel  between  the  two  fines,  since  they 
n*»  both  the  mow  feriMMsvof .their  day ;  and 
«a*e  the  chin  of  Bewyfoo  the  Great,  n? 
apphed  to  Loodoo,  is  loo  good  to  inquire 
«to  the  strict  correctness  of  its  application 
in  miuotf  particulars. 

The  author  of  this  work  and  of  Modem 
Athens  is  a  strong-minded  thinking  Scotch- 
man,  who  has  none  of  the  Sir  Peiwmxjfac* 
sycophant  about  him,  bot  will  Maud  upright 
in  t'.e  prcwr.ee  of  a  areat  mm  or  a  great  na- 
tion, meardless  whether  what  he  says  may 
{'lea*;  or  offend.  There  i\  in  jo.-irral  at  least. 
«ad  we  trust  always,  a  straight-forward  sort  of 
ltoi>i-sty  about  him,  which  guides  his  pen 
without  weighing  every  sentence,  and  ascer- 
tsiowg  if  it  please  such  an  one,  or  if  it  will 
owmd  another,    lie  is  also  a  man  of  the 
world,  who  mixes  largely  in  the  events  and 
with  the  character?  of  the  day,  and  makes  his 
own  observation*,  which,  whether  correct  or 
««,  are  at  least  original  and  frank ly  exprcss- 
<d..t  There  is  scarcely  any  subject  comes 
wrong  ta  him,  whether  it  be  estimating  the 
fh.\ra..lrr  of  the  arnt.x.nrv  and  their  influ- 
rucc  (m,  »ocieiy,  or  that  of  the  aeuutk,  and 
w«  probable. bane  of  their  connection.  Ilk 
opinions  are,  perhaps,  sometimes  rather  too 
•my'roatical;  and  yet  there  is  such  an  air  of 
Cheerily  about  them,  that  you  cannot  for  a 
mmuent  doubt  that  the  author  is  in  earnest  • 
jh<u* i$  also  so  much  troth  and  correctness  in 

j^crMerTa,ionJ'  ^*ner8,,v,  that,  where  they 
<M*r  boaa  our  o*m,  we  seem  <«  nmch  to 
tout* I  yonr  own  judgment  «<  to  que-rtion  his. 
»o  a  fidelity  of  description  the  author  adds  a  i 
vj^rjor  of  rtyle  and  a  felicity  of  exprmioo, 
"^A^ajdw  BnbjrWm  ff»e  Great  on*  of  the  1 


it  ft  (ree  front  the  bescuing  sin  of  the  Modern 
Athens — vulgarity:  whether  this  ariafM.utn 
a  purer  style  or  a^nastet  fubjeel,  wc  shall  not 
pretend  to  determine;  it  is  enough  for  w,  and 
we  do  it  with  greaf  pleasure,  to  notice  the 
improvement. 

The  first  volume  commences  with  n  gene- 
ral view  of  the  extent  and  character  of  Ilaby- 
lon  fhc  Great:  the  second  chapter,  describing' 
the  author's  voyage  to  Bttbytwt,  though  wefl 
written,  might  have  been  spared,  as  it  forms. 
» tort  of  episode,  which  has  little  or  no  con* 
■naciipn  either  with  what  precede*  or  follows 
H.  The  genera!  features  of  RaLy  Ion,  how  f^r 
its  cliar.icier  is  modinol  by  he  Scotch  and 
lri«h,  the  good  nod  bad  o,ta!iUes  of  John 
Bull,  the  corporation,  slat;-,  of  the  fine  acts, 
the  h<lics,  the  two  !  I wscs  of  Parliament, 
with  portraits  of  the  most  disuu^ubbed 
so 


given,  weuUi  form  a  work,  from  the  pamsal 
of  which  the  most  voracious  reader  would 
"turn  aside:  and  therefore  a  sketch,  which 
shall  exhibit  the  great  foatnres,  piiysical  and 
intellectual,  must,  with  however  light  a  ad 
hasty  a  pencil  it  is  touched,  be  fraught  with 
lUlexLst. 

4  London  may  tie  evnaiderad,  o*t  merely 

>  "l  1  r. !,,:  :!,  or  tv-  i>rili-!i  em 

pire,"  but  as  the  metropolis  of  the  world,~- 
6»t  merely  as  tiio  seat  of  a  pvernmenl  which 
extends  its  connections  an  J  exercises  its  m- 
fl uence  to  Die  remotest  potnU-of  the  earth  s 
sutt'are— not  merely  as  it  conums  the  wealth 
and  tbo  machinery  by  wliich  the  freedom  and 
the  slavery  ti(  umions  arc  U).ii{hi  and  wld — 
not  tn^ri  fy  as  the  heart  by  whose  pulse*  Uu- 
.tidc-i  jjf  luK'Uigence,  activity,,  and  eonunerce, 
are  niadt-  to  circulate  throu^KHLt  every  'M>y 


members,— all  form  so  many  topics,  on  J  not  merely  as  |ios,8s>ing  a  freedom  of  opi- 
wnich  the  author  dilates,  often  vary  happily,  Dion,  and  a  hardihood  in  the  expression  ef 
and  almost  mvaxiaUy  with  Tory  considerable  that  opinion,  unknown  to  even  other  city-*- 


talent  The  late  period,  however,  at  which 
the  work  appears  (Thursday  afternoon)  ren- 
ders our  notice  of  it  more  lumv  than  we 
could  otherwise  have  withed.it  to  be;  it 
ut  no  this  account  that  onr  extracts  may  seem 
taken  at  random,  and  if,  by  any  cSanoe,  they 
are  not  such  a*  to  exhibit  a  fatr  specimen  of 
the  author  and  his  work,  the  reason,  .we  have 
staled  mvi\  be  our  apology.  Xhe  smhor 
commences  with  a  jtpleudtJ  eulogy  on  Lou- 
don ;  he  says :— ; 

*  The  literature  of  England,  of  Europe,  of 
the  world,  at  any  place  or  for  any  time,  con- 
tains not  a  page,  a  volume,  or  a  book,  so 
mighty  in  import  or  hi  magniricent  in  expla- 
nation, as  the  single  word— Lo.vdos.  That 
is  the  talisman  which  opens  the  book  of  na- 
ture and  of  nations,  and  sets  before  the  oh- 
server  the  men  of  all  countries  and  all  ages, 
in  respect  both  of  what  they  are  and  wluu 
they  have  done.    Whatever  is  profound  in 
science,  sublime  in  song,  exquisite  in  art, 
skilful  in  manufacture,  daring  in  speculau'on, 
determined  in  freedom,  rich  in  possession, 
comfortable  in  life,  magnificent  in  style,  or 
voluptuous  in  enjoyment,   is  to  be  found 
within  the  precincts  of  the  groat  Babylon  ; 
and  diere  too  are  to  be  found  every  mean- 
ness, every  vice,   and  every  crime,  by 
which  human  nature  can  be.  debasod  and 
di^'Tadixl. 

Else  where  one  may  contemplate  a  single 


not  merely  as  taking  the  lend  in  every  inv 
forming  scienooe,  and  in  every  useful  and 
embellishing  art,— but  as  being  foremost  aud 
without  a  rival  in  every  me  ins  of  a.-nu 
dizement  and  enjoyment,  and  also  of  neglect 
and  misery — of  every  thing  that  can  tender 
lift  »tt.«t,;.!iil  manki-.1r7.0ru.it  iiiuer  aud 
man  wretched/    .  ^ 
Again,  in  Lon/km —         .  \ 
'  Vou  mcf t  wita  uo  yawnrof;  idler,  .no  eu- 
Vious  quidnunc,  no  peeping  tnipruntor  into 
your  owp  private  history,  pi  into  any  ouVr 
private  hLnories  of  which  you  may  have  the 
keeping.    No  doubt  there"  are  idlers,  there 
are  quiduum?,  ,  and  there,  are  virtuosi 
of  small  slander  in^iondou  af  ' well  -an 
m  other  places:  but  they  fom>«o  feature 
of  London:  they  come  not  abroad  into  the 
stret's,  and  they  neither  arrest  the  stops  nor 
disturb  the  thoughts  of  tiiove  busycrowlH 
which  :tre  everywhere  reeling  around  you. 
Ip  ypur  provincial  town  people  run  10  all 
directions,  and  are  occupied  with  one  single 
topic,  which  they  toss  about  like  a  hand-ball , 
but  in  London  the  case  is  reversed,— many 
men  pursue  the  same  route,  but  each  is  bu- 
sied with  lus  own  speculation,  end,  as  he 
knows  not  the  persons  by  whom  he  ■  el- 
tjewetL  be  of  course  never  dunks  of  com* 
munkatitig  it  to  them,  Or  iu  any  way  dis- 
torting them  about  it 

'If  any  man  he  seised  with  an  ovarween. 


feature  <v  lineament  of  the  great  picture  ofj  «ng  conceit  of  himself,  impressed  with  t 
man  ;  but  here  they  are  all  loeedwr,  and  at ,  idea  of  his  transcend :iut  importance  or  vu- 
once  upon  the  canvas,  sinmdarly  blended  j  foe  to  society,  London  will  cure  him,  if 
1  confounded  together,   but  still  his  cum  be  not  altogetW  desperate.  The 

pursy  provincial,  who  takes  upon- him  to  in-, 
suit  his  neighbours  because  he  happens  m  > 


strong,  (rraphic,  and  perfect  in  all  their  pe- 
culiarities. The  direct  contemplation  of  this 
vast  picture  is,  perhaps,too  great  a  labour  for 
any  one  - 


— ;ir"""»"  —   r^osseas  a  few. thousand  pounds  becomes  a 
ytid  di<»  details,  if  minutely  mere  cyprm  «  Vorulul]  or  Tirea  ! needle 
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Street:  the  provincial  bashaw,  who  ranges 
the  whole  village  with  hi*  equipage,  is  out- 
shone upon  the  drive  hy  a  slopseller  or 
dealer  in  old  books ;  and  the  Adonis  who 
conquers  and  then  abandons  half  the  (air  in 
a  remote  county,  cannot  in  Bond  Street  dis- 
tinguish the  fine  gentleman  that  the  tailor 
made,  from  the  tailor  that  made  him ;  and 
thus  he  is  humbled  in  the  sight  of  both.' 
Were  wo  genuine  cockneys,  proud  for  the 
tout  of  the  metropolis,  we  should,  per- 


haps, imitate  those  cunning  duels/the  book- 
sellers,'  who  coll  a  line  of  praise  in  a  review 
from  a  whole  page  of  censure,  and  rest  the 
author's  c.aracter  of  London  on  this  single 
extract ;  but  a  love  of  truth  compels  us  to 
show  the  lights  and  shadows  of  life.  The 
general  character  of  London,  in  the  first  and 
third  chapters,  we  think  extremely  well  and 
correctly  described.  From  this  general  cha- 
racter of  Babylon  tbe  Great  we  pass  to 
one  or  two  extract*  relating  to  its  peculiari- 
ties; and  first,  of  the  character  and  talent  of 
its  senators: — 

'  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  who  is  a  man  whom 
every  Englishman,  let  his  party  be  what  it 
•will,  must  admire  under  any  circumstances, 
is  a  very  different  personage  when  he  trims 
the  jacket  of  Henry  Hunt  in  Covent  Garden 
market,  and  when  he  turns  the  edge  of  an 
opponent's  arguments  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.  Hear  him  in  the  first  situation,  and, 
though  you  cannot  even  there  hear  him  with- 
out being  somewhat  pleased,  there  is  a  free- 
dom in  his  language,  which,  carried  even  the 
least  degree  farther,  would  run  into  vulga- 
rity,— there  is  a  homeliness  in  his  figures, 
and  a  broadness  in  bis  illustrations,  which 
give  you  by  no  means  an  exalted  idea  of  his 
refinement, — there  is  a  violence  of  assertion 
in  his  positions,  which  forces  you  to  think 
that  he  is  not  addressing  himself  to  the  un- 
derstandings of  those  who  hear  him, — and 
there  is  a  looseness  and  want  of  concatena- 
tion in  his  arguments— a  reiteration  of  tru- 
isms, indefinite  generalities,  and  absolutely 
of  slang  terms,  which  would  give  you  the 
impression  that  he  is  a  man  of  surface  and 
of  sound,  rather  than  of  any  gentleman- 
like or  statesman-like  qualifications.  But 
hea>  him  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
he  is  so  very  different,  so  vastly  superior,  in 
every  power  and  in  every  grace,  that  you 
imagine  that  you  are  listening  to  another 
person  altogether.  His  language,  which  on 
the  hustings  was  brood  and  coarse,  is  in  the 
chaste  and  classical, — his  figures, 
6n  the  hustings  were  homely  and 
arc  in  the  house  chosen  with  exqui- 
,  and  managed  with  admirable  skill, 

I   -f        I  >  «rwl     rwimrvttlrtl  flWPTlititi 

I  Ul    "  tv#*T  \»s  I-ls*4  |  ri/%j  i  •  *l"Wj 

i  which  he  takes  arc  taken  with  a 
i  of  reason,  and  defended  with  a  clear- 
ness and  closeness  of  illustration,  which  ren- 
der them  just  as  impregnable  there,  as  in  the 
other  place  they  appear  defenceless, — and,  in- 
stead of  that  disjointed  and  careless  manner 
which  on  the  hustings  perplexes  you,  in  tbe 
house  you  hear  an  oration,  which,  though  it 
evidently  be  not  the  result  of  laborious  or 
eontinuid  study,  is  more  harmonious  in  its 
part*,  more  alive  to  its  object,  and  more 
powerful  and  triumphant  in  its  general  bear- 


ing, than  the  purchased  speech  of  any  spe- 
cial pleader.  In  both  places  you  can  see  that 
the  principles,  tbe  feelings,  the  heart,  the  man- 
liness .  and  the  stubborn  J  oh  n  Bu  i  1  is  m  (so  to  ex- 
press it),  of  the  elegant,  eloquent,  and  pa- 
triotic baronet,  are  the  same, — you  can  see 
in  either  place,  that  there  i*  in  him  none  of 
the  leaven  of  corruption — not  a  simile  point 
which  he  hedges  to  conceal— not  one  feeling 
of  his  own  mind  to  which  he  is  fearful  to  give  ex- 
pression-not  one  desire  to  which  he  will  sacri- 
fice a  single  atom  of  what  he  believes  to  be  the 
truth— and  not  one  man  nor  one  argument 
opposed  to  him,  which  he  fears  to  meet  Or  is 
afraid  of  conquering.  In  both  situations, 
he  appears  a  man,  and  an  Englishman^  but 
on  the  hustings  he  appears  a*  an  English- 
man, with  many  of  the  prejudices  of  those 
who  feel,  but  do  not  think;  while  in  the 
house,  his  thoughts  and  his  feelings  are  in 
such  admirable  keeping,  that  he  U  the  very 
model  of  independent  men  and  captivating 
speakers, — and  the  rush  of  all  parties  into 
tae  house  when  he  rises,  the  deep  silence 
during  the  statement  of  his  arguments,  and 
the  triumphant  and  involuntary  cheers  which 
burst  out  when  he  makes  his  appeals  to  the 
principles  of  the  English  constitution,  and 
the  feelings  of  the  English  heart,  prove  that 
he  commands  this  character,  even  from  those 
who  are,  politically  speaking,  the  most  vio- 
lently opposed  to  him.' 

While  on  the  subject  of  Parliament,  we 
shall  quote  the  following,  generally  correct, 
observations  on  Mr.  Brougham  and  Mr. 
Canning,  two  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  Bri- 
tish senate : — 

'  Brougham  and  Canning  have,  as  I  hare 
hinted,  both  been  the  architects  of  their  own 
fortunes ;  and,  in  their  progress  toward  thai 
elevation  which  they  now  hold,  they  have 
often  been  compelled  to  make  the  bricks  of 
of  those  buildings  without  straw.  Each  of 
them  started  as  a  literary  man,  and  sought 
place— if,  indeed  they  did  seek  place,  and 
place  did  not  seek  them, — not  by  fawning 
upon  and  bending  to  those  in  power — not  by 
offering  themselves  in  the  humble  capacity 
of  hewers  of  wood  or  drawers  of  water  to  the 
littcal  priests  and  Levites  of  the  time,  but 
leclanng,  each  in  his  particular  path, 
that  intellect  was  his  idol, — on  idol  of  which 
no  consideration  would  make  him  forego  the 
worship 

4  Canning,  who  came  first  into  play,  came 
at  a  time  when  the  arrows  of  the  adverse 
party,  shot  keen  and  pointed,  were  sticking 
all  over  the  flesh  of  those  in  power;  and  it 
was  because  the  juvenile  sallies  of  thus  bril- 
liant personage  toqk  away  the  smart  of  these, 
and  turned  the  public  attention  to  them,  that 
ught  into  notice, 
tat  his  own  party, 
or  rather  the  party  which  he  assisted,  knew 
nothing  of  the  better  substratum  of  his  cha- 
racter which  those  glittering  qualities  con- 
cealed. Tbey  did  not  know  that  the  man 
who  was  flapping  tbe  butzing  flies  of  pre- 
tended patriotism  all  over  the  world,  had  the 
flame  of  genuine  liberty  warmly  cherished  in 
bis  own  breast, — they  did  not  know  that  he 
who,  in  those  days,  contented  himself  with  a 
a  sparkling  song,  would  be 


the  man  who  should  be,  if  not  solely  yet 
mainly,  instrumental  in  bringing  England 
out  of  that  gall  of  bitterness  into  which  un- 
toward times  and  unfortunate  connections 
had  plunged  her.  They  did  not  know  these 
things ;  and  to  those  who  looked  coolly  and 
closely  into  the  subject,  it  was  farther  evident 
that  they  regarded  the  genius  which  they 
courted  as  an  instrument  which  would  be 
somewhat  dangerous  in  the  use.  There  wis, 
and  it  continued  for  a  considerable  time,  a 
disposition  to  consider  Mr.JCanning  as  en- 
was  to  be  used,  rather  than  one  who  wu  to 
be  trusted  :  they  saw  and  felt  from  the  be- 
ginning, that  he  had  an  eye  which  would  not 
be  closed,  and  they  felt,  upon  a  few  occa- 
sions, and  feared  in  many  more,  that  he  had 
a  tongue  which  would  not  remain  silent, — 
that,  in  short,  his  love  of  office,  even  suppos- 
ing that  he  had  that  love,  was  not  a  love  of 
the  mere  connection  or  reward  of  office,  but  t 
love  of  the  very  highest  honour  that  office 
can  afford, — standing  in  the  foremost  place, 
and  standing  there  in  his  own  strength. 

4  But  while  those  feelings  of  inferiority, 
those  little  twitches  of  envy,  which,  though 
they^embody  tbe  thing  itself,  anyet  ail  too 

hensions  lest  lie  shou'd  stick  a  javduTis 
something  which  tbey  considered  very  ti- 
ered, carry  a  light  into  some  corner  which 
they  thought  and  which  they  wished  to  be 
perfectly  snug,  and  clap  the  cap  and  bells 
upon  something  which  tliey  had  felt  disposed 
to  venerate  as  the  owl  of  wisdom  itself, — 
while  these,  and  many  others  whkh  I  need 
not  mention,  were  behind  the  right  honour- 
able gentlemen ,  quietly  and  cautiously  stretch- 
ing out  tbeiriittle  hands,  if  not  to  poll  hint 
hack,  at  least  to  keep  bain  at  the  same  easy 
jogging  pace  with  themselves, — they  upon 
the  other  side  were  hurling  against  his  face 
every  word  .of  the  vocabulary  which  w 
more  harsh  in  sound  and  more  hateful  m 
sense  than  another.  As 
vocabulary  knew  less  of  the  real 
and  the  real  talents  of,  Mr.  Canning  than 
the  others,  and  as  their  anger  was  up,  and 
the  glory  of  their  party  at  stake,  they  wet*, 
perhaps,  less  to  be  blamed ;  but  still  the 
whole  political  conduct  of  the  man,  as  it  ha* 
developed  itself  since  he  could  act  unletter- 
ed, might  read  to  those  who  deal  in  political 
vituperation  a  very  wholesome  lesson  of 
caution.  The  event  has  shown  that  the  »«* 
which  he  took,  if  not  so  specious  to  rant  and 
declaim  about,  hxs  been  taken  in  as  profound 
a  knowledge  of  tbe  state  of  society,  sod 
with,  to  say  die  least  of  it,  as  advantapws 
a  bearing  upon  the  happiness  of  mankind. 
Furthermore;  it  turns  out  that  the  man  who, 
if  we  had  believed  them,  was  ready  to  sacri- 
fice every  thing  for  office,  and  ready  l<>  do 
every  work,  provided  he  were  paid  font,  was 
more  determined  in  his  opinions  and  mere  sen- 
sitive in  his  honour  than  any  of  tliersse  be* ; 
and  even  they  need  not  be  told  that  the  man, 
who  again  and  again  goes  out  of  office  for 
the  sake  of  his  piiociples,  stands  far 
higher  than  those  who,  even  for  the 
sake  of  bis  principles  never  could  get 
in.   If  otitj  were  to  concede  the  prcssim, 
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and  to  admit  that  there  is  something  cor- 
rupting in  the  very  nature  of  office,  and 
something  pure  and  patriotic  in  the  nature 
of  opposition,  then  it  follows,  that  a  saint 
the  Treasury -benches,  is  thrice  as  im- 


The  Courier,  too,  must  be  depreciated  at  the 
expense  of  The  Time*,  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the 
parliamentary  reports.  If  the  author  of  Ba- 
bylon the  Great  had  considered  the  difficulty 


side  of 

If  a  man  has  never  been  in  the 
way  of  temptation,  nobody  knows  whether 
he  cnuJd  hold  fast  his  integrity  or  not ;  but, 
if  he  have  so  been,  and  so  held  nut,  then  the 
case  is  proved, and  the  judgment  is  recorded.' 

'  That  such  is  the  situation  of  Mr.  Can- 
ning, no  man  will  deny;  and  every  man 
must  see,  that,  considering  the  jealousy  and 
misrepresentation  through  which  he  has 
worked  his  way,  nothing  but  the  most  un- 
daunted spirit,  and  the  most  implicit  confi- 
dence in  his  own  strength,  could  have  sup- 
ported him.  That  he  is  either  the  most  pro- 
found or  the  most  laborious  man  of  his  time  no- 
body will  assert;  but  it  is  long  since  Inland 
bad,  for  any  length  of  time,  a  minister  better 
calculated  for  winning  the  approbation  of  the 
people  at  home,  or  supporting  the  character 
of  the  nation  in  the  general  politics  of  the  I 
world.  That  be  came  into  office  at  the  time 
that  be  did,  has  been  productive  of  no  incon- 
sideraMe  advantages;  for,  considering  the 
then  aspect  of  affairs,  it  is  probable  that,  had 
England  been  too  forward  to  declare  herself 
on  the  side  of  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  ] 
ling  parties,  the  energies  which 
so  pleasantly  and  so  profitably  em- 
ployed in  taking  off  the  shackles  of  com- 
merce might  have  been  demanded  for  less 
agreealAe  avocations." 

The  second  volume  is  devoted  to  the  cor- 
porate eloquence,  literature,  law,  and  educa- 
tion of  Bahylon  the  Great,  in  which  the 
author  dwefW  not  only  generally  on  the  I 
diurnal  and  other  branches  of  the  periodical  ! 
press,  but  enters  into  a  distinct  character  or 
portrait  of  each  journal.  There  is  much 
good  sense,  acuteness  of  observation,  and, 
we  think,  a  tolerable  degree  of  impartiality 
in  the  author's  remarks,  though  he  does  not 
always  appear  to  be  the  best-informed  on  the 
subject.  The  work  has,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  been  published  too  late  in  the  week, 
and  the  space  we  are  enabled  to  devote  to  a 


and  hail 

observed  the  discrepancy  of  the  newspapers 
in  this  respect,  he  would  not  feel  surprised 
that  they  should  differ ;  but  The  Courierdoes 
not  hare  its  own  reporters,  except,  perhaps, 
on  a  very  particular  occasion,  and,  however 
erroneous  or  perverted  one  of  its  reports  may 
have  been  on  a  particular  or  individual  oc- 
casion, we  hesitate  not  to  say,  there  is  not 
a  journal  in  London  on  which  we  would 
rely  for  the  correctness  and  impar- 


tiality of  its  reports  of  the  proceedings  in 
Parliament,  be  the  subject  under  discussion 
what  it  may  But  leaving,  for  the  present 
at  least,  the  l-ondon  periodicals,  with  which 
the  writer  affects  to  be  much  more  intimately 
than  he  really  is,  and  on  which 


it  is  already  too  for  occupied  to 
'  >  enter  into  a  critical  examination 
i  opinions,  or,  rather,  we  would 
say,  observations.  With  regard  to  the  news- 
papers.TbeTiroes  is  his  idol,  which  is  natural 
enough,  considering  the  superiority  of  that 
journal  in'  point  of  information,  and,  per- 
haps, it  is  equally  natural  should  the  author  of 
Babylon  the  Great  and  some  of  The  Times- 
servers  be  united  by  bonds  of  personal 
friendship,  which  we  half  suspect,  from  that 
1  having  gone  so  for  out  of  its  usual 
as  to  praise  Babylon  the  Great  by 
adon,  at  least  a  fortnight  before  it 
appeared.  One  thing,  however,  we  must 
say— the  praise  was  just,  and  we  are  by  no 
means  certain  that  the  compliment  In  The 
Tunes  is  DQt  equally  well  merited.  If  any- 
thing would  make  us  suspect  the  too  great 
partiality  of  the  author  of  Bahylon  to  The 
Tunes,  it  is  the  way  in  which  he  speaks  of  its 
'"    i  New  Times,  against  which 


we  shall 

author's  satirical,  but  in  many  respects  very 
correct,  character  of  that  branch  of  the  cor- 
poration of  London,  called  die  Common 
Council : — 

'The  orators  of  the  Common  Council  have 
the  happiness  of  being  set  free  from  many  of 
those  restraints  which  operate  in  St.  Ste- 
phen's, and  yet  more  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
They  speak,  wot  because  they  know  know- 
ledge or  have  studied  oratory,  but  through 
the  immediate  inspiration  of  themselves  .  and 
it  is  quite  delightful  to  notice  from  how  many 
inconveniences  this  glorious  liberty  setN  t!:.;m 
free.  They  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  com- 
mon allotments  of  space  or  the  usual  suc- 
cession of  time ;  and  therefore  they  can  pro- 
duce combination*  which,  if  they  do  not  con- 
vince by  their  truth,  astonish  by  their  no- 
velty. A  common  councilman,  if  be  find  it 
necessary  to  flourish  away  respecting  I^eoni- 
das,  is  at  perfect  liberty  to  send  the  former 
javelin-men  of  the  city  to  aid  the  brave  but 
unfortunate  Spartan ;  and,  if  it  will  sound 
better,  one  of  those  orators  may  burn  Troy 
or  bury  Mercalaneuro,  long  liefore  either  the 
one  or  the-otherwas  founded.  lie  may  do 
all  this,  and  as  much  more  like  this,  as  he 
pleases,  in  history;  and,  excepting  always 
the  art  of  cookery,  be  may  treat  every  other 
art  and  science  precisely  in  that  way  which 
is  most  convenient  for  himself,  because,  in 
whichever  way  he  treats  it,  it  has  the  same 
chance  of  being  understood  by  a  very  consi- 
derable number  of  those  who  hear  him. 

'  There  is  another  thing  which  gives  to  the 
"London  particular''  eloquence — the  elo- 
quence which  ia  of  and  fro  u  and  about  the 
Babylon,  and  the  Ballon  only— a  freedom 
which  that  of  no  other  speaking  congregation 
can  well  possess, — the  three  states  meet  to- 
gether ;  and,  though  the  annual  king  and  the 
life-rent  peers  of  the  city  occupy  the  counter, 
while  the  common  plebs  are  upon  die  floor, 
yet  the  youngest  liveryman  may  oppose  front 
to  front' the  most  portly  alderman,  or  brow- 
beat even  the  lord  of  the  fur  cap  himself. 
Another  advantage  attending  the  London 
particular eloquence  is,  that  one  may  hear  tt 
without  any  other  expense  tlian  that  of  time — 
all,  may  be  considered  price 


enough,  except  by  future  Woods  and  Waith1 
mans,  who  nbstain  for  a  little  from  their  rim" 
barb  and  their  ribands,  in  order  to  drink  in. 
struutioa  from  their  civic  I 
4  Imagine  yourself  in  a 
of  very  moderate  dimensions,  with  a  shop- 
board  at  one  end,  upon  the  middle  of  which 
sits  the  metropolitan  king,  of  giant  dimen- 
sions, and  having  at  his  side  his  conscience- 
keeper,  that  tip- top  of  all  wisdom,  the  re- 
corder, to  whom  belongs  the  glorious  privi- 
lege of  seeing  that  justice  is  done  to  fetters, 
to  exile,  and  to  the  gallows,  within  the  < »reat 
Babylon  and  the  liberties  thereof.  You  look 
at  the  odd  physiognomy  of  this  dignitary, 
and  you  are  perfectly  at  a  loss  to  ascertain 
by  what  strange  whirl  of  the  epicurean  atoms 
— I  beg  their  pardon,  for  though  they  are 
epicurean,  they  are  anything  but  atoms — 
■uch  an  article  should  have  been  brought  to 
such  an  use.  The  most  probable  theory  is  a 
desire  to  take  advantage  of  the  contrast  which 
the  legal  adviser  makes  with  the  substantial 
breadth  of  that  personage  whom  it  Is  his  pro- 
vince legully  to  advise, — just  as  a  giant  used 
to  borrow  altitude  from  the  manikin  that 
dangled  at  his  side,  as  a  Spanish  beauty 
shines  in  consequence  of  the  ugliness  of  her 
duenna,  as  Gog  and  Magog  look  formidable 
among  the  wool-pack  chisehngs  of  Bubb,  or, 
better  and  more  appropriate  still,  as  Alder- 
nmn  Wood  seems  a  very  wise  man,  and  Al- 
derman Waithman  a  very  elegant  and  elo- 
quent one,  when  they  stand  overtopping  the 
common  councils  like  a  brace  of  Sauls — al- 
beit no  wise  intent  upon  seeking  their  fa- 
thers' asses.  44  Wisdom,"  saitli  the  wise 
man,  44  is  justified  in  her  children  ;"  and  it 
were  a  bard  matter  indeed,  if  the  more  soft 
and  safe  personage  were  not  to  be  equally 
justified  in  her  adopted,  especially  when  die 
!  act  of  adoption  can  be  clearly  established  as 
belonging  to  her. 

4  Upon  the  right  hand  of  the  civic  speaker 
sit  those  substantial  aldermen,  whose  very 
look  tells  vou  that  they  are  satisfied  with 
tilings  as  they  are,  and  upon  his  left  the  so- 
lemn W  and  the  sonorous  W  [the  Babylo- 
nians hold  the  W  at  so  great  value,  in  conse- 
quence, no  doubt,  of  the  Walworths,  the 
Whittingtons,  the  Woods,  and  the  Waith- 
raans,  that  the  half  of  it  passes  current  in  the 
city,  for  as  much  as  the  whole  does  any*. 
where  else],  the  one  looking  wisdom  of  un- 
fathomable depth,  and  the  other  acuteness 
of  incomprehensible  point.  The  men  of  the 
city  crowd  the  middle  space,  and  the  idle 
and  industrious  apprentices  squeeze  them- 
selves into  the  pews  below  the  bar, — the 
former,  doubtless,  to  be  warned  from  wick- 
edness by  the  scarecrow,  and  the  latter  to  be 
roused  to  emulation  by  the  most  worthy  and 
most  worshipful  successor  of  Whittington.' 

The  portraits  of  some  of  the  principal 
speakers  at  these  meetings  are  also  well 
drawn ;  take,  for  example,  that  of  Mr.  Sa- 
muel Dixon  : — 

*  Mr.  Dixon  rises  without  any  of  the  nrro, 
of  a  regular  orator,  and  he  displays 
of  the  qualities  which  frighten  you  in 
the  aldermaYi.  1 1  is  speech  puts  you  very 
much  in  mind  of  a  housewife's  reticule,  con- 
raining  gold,  and  gloves,  and  memorandums 
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aiul  handkerchiefs,  nod  an  endless  variety  of 
things, — all  of  whicn  appear  to  have  been 
put  into  it  with  such  housewife  hurry,  that 
you  can  never  discover  what  shall  come  next ; 
and  tin-  gold,  which,  just  as  is  the  case  with 
a  reticule,  is  neither  the  most  abundant  nor 
the  most  bulky  article,  comes  rattling  out 
when  it  is  certainly  not  expected,  and,  pro- 
bably, not  intended.  No  words,  however, 
can  do  justice  to  this  London  particular.  The 
knowledge  which  is  known  in  tlie  Common 
Council  is  so  peculiar  and  so  intuitive-  the 
wit  is  so  differeut  from  that  which  bears  the 
same  name  among  mankind  generally— the 
logic  is  strung  together  after  so  curious  a 
fashion,  and  conclusions  so  sprout  out  of  pre- 
mises, which  appear  not  only  to  belong  to 
other  genera  of  things,  but  to  be  utterly  addle 
and  barren, — that  the  eloquence  which  is  so 
effective  there,  cannot  be  poured  into,  or  car- 
ried away  by,  the  common  clay  pitcher  of 
the  human  understanding ;  and,  therefore, 
he  who  would  either  understand  it,  or  de- 
monstrate thai  it  cannot  be  understood — for 
between  these  the  balance  of  justice  wavers 
—must  repair  to  Guildhall  himself.* 

Intending  to  resume  these  volumes  in  our 
next,  we  shall,  for  the  present,  conclude  widi 
the  author's  remarks  on  the  proposed  plan  of 
a  Loudon  university,  which  we  understand 
did  not  originate  with  the  poet  Campbell,  as 
his  letter  in  Colburn's  magazine  would  have 
us  believe,  but  with  Mr.  Brougham : — 

'  There  have  recently  been  some  proposals 
for  the  founding  of  a  Babylonian  University 
upon  a  liberal  plan,  both  in  respect  to  the 
extent  of  the  endowments,  and  the  numbers, 
and  terms  of  admitting  the  pupils  ;  but  they 
from  whom  such  a  proposal  came  could  not 
have  studied  very  carefully  the  structure  of 
Babylonian  society.  A  school  of  arts  might 
do ;  but  a  university  is  so  contrary  to-all  the 
existing  practices  of  the  Babylon,  that  it  is 
not  much  less  absnrd  than  if  one  were  to 
purpose  forming  the  Jews  of  Capel  Court 
into  an  agricultural  society,  or  forming  the 
Court  of  Aldermen  into  a  company  of  sharp- 
shooters in  the  event  of  anoUier  war.  Every 
institution  in  the  Babylon  must  have  either 
business  or  pleasure  for  its  object,  otherwise 
it  will  not  be  supported.  If  it  had  been  the 
proper  locality  for  a  university,  it  would  have 
Lad  one  ere  now, — and  now  it  hag  lectures, 
reported  to  be  delivered  twice  a  day  by  the 
Cresham  professors  at  the  Koyal  Exchange ; 
but  who  ever  heard  of  any  body  attending 
them,  oxcept  a  curious  stranger,  bent  upon 
being  every  where  ? 

'  But  if  the  system  of  juvenile,  education  in 
the  Babylon  be  constitutionally  and,  to  all 
appearance,  incurably  bad,  except  in  so  far 
a*  conduces  to  business  and  amusement,  the 
ct  urse  which  opens  itself  most  easily  and 
most  widely  for  youth  is  not  calculated  very 
much  to  improve  matters.  1h;  desk,  the 
counter,  or  the  court  of  law,  from  early  morn 
till  dusk  ;  the  enffee-hnase,  the  club,  or  the 
theatre,  till  twelve  ;  the  tavern  for  an  hour 
or  two ;  sleep ;  and  die  same  routine  day 
af^rday, — can  create  little  taste,  and  leave 
little  time  for  mutual  cultivation :  nor,  if  we 
look  a  little -higher,  as  it  is  called,  in  society, 
vid  substitute  the  toilette,  the  lounge,  and 


the  gaming-house,  we  shall  not  make  an  ex- 
change very  much  for  the  better.  Whatever 
view  of  the  matter,  indeed,  we  take,  we  are 
alwavs  brought  back  to  the  jiosition  from 
which  we  started, — namely,  that,  however 
favourable  London  may  be  for  the  exercise 
or  the  reward  of  talents,  it  is  not  favourable 
for  their  production.' 

(io  be  concluded  in  our  nest. J 


an  Italy.     By  the  late  John 
Bell,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  Edinburgh.  4to.  pp.  856,  plates. 
Blackwood,  Edinburgh ;  Cudell,  London. 
Wk  do  not  know  how  it  has  happened,  but 
it  seems  as  if  every  body  who  has  travelled  at 
all,  either  in  France  or  Italy,  considers  him- 
self competent  to  write  the  history  of  his 
peregrinations ;  and  men  who  might  have 
v  sited  every  county  in  England  without  a 
single  remark,  set  down  their  random  ob- 
servations the  very  instant  they  cross  the 
channel,  and  somehow  or  other  collect  ma- 
terials for  a  book.    But  it  is  lamentable  to 


perceive  how  few  tourists  are  at  all  compe- 
tent to  the  task  which  they  assume.  One 
man  gives  you  little  more  than  his  own  per- 
sonal adventures,  without  the  least  trait  of 
narrative  to  atone  for  the  dulness  and  egot- 
ism of  the  subject ;  another  ekes  out  his  own 
shallowness  and  the  scantiness  of  his  obser- 
vation by  common-place  historical  extracts ; 
a  third  presents  you  with  little  more  than  a 
dull  inventory  of  pictures  and  catalogue  of 
buildings,  that  might  as  well  have  been  com- 
piled by  his  own  fireside,  from  various 
Guide  ptr  Fora$titri;  as  the  writer  most 
cautiously  abstains  from  any  criticism  of  his 
own,  or,  at  least,  given  such  vague  criticism 
as  might  be  written  without  seeing  the  ob- 
jects on  which  it  professes  to  comment.  And 
then,  too,  one  great  fault  of  all  these  writers 
is,  that  they  s|>cak  of  nothing  that  has  not 
been  already  described  again  and  again.  If 
they  did  so  with  the  view  of  correcting  the 
errors,  and  supplying  the  deficiencies  of  pre- 
ceding travellers',  that,  indeed,,  would  be 
something ;  but  the  fact  is  that  they  seldom 
add  one  iota  to  what  we  were  previously 
acquainted  with.  Nor,  indeed,  is  this  much 
to  be  wondered  at,  when  it  is  so  pljin  that 
the  generality  of  them  are  utterly  destitute  of 
all  tact  of  observation  and  talent  for  descrip- 
tion. Take  a  down  of  these  tourists,  and, 
excepting  the  capital,  you  will  not  find  a 
notice  of  half  a  dozen  towns,  and  of  the  inter- 
mediate country  absolutely  nothing,  except 
such  information  as  is  conveyed  by  the 
4  barren  flat,'  4  fertile  champaign, 
with  trees  and  viues,*  '  rich  mea- 
dows,' &c.  As  to  tlie  general  physiognomy 
and  features  of  a  town,  the  general  charac- 
teristics  of  its  population,  the  present  state  of 
the  mechanical  and  the  tine  arts;  and  of  lite- 
rature, recent  alterations  and  improvements, 
or  the  absence  of  them— on  these  and  simi- 
lar topics  seldom  a  single  syllable,  at  least 
little  more :  we  are,  however,  obligingly 
informed,  for  the  thousandth  time,  what  is 
the  exact  height  of  Strasburg  spire,  and  Uiat 
Versailles  was  built  by  Louis  XIV.  A  man 
may  take  up  a  score  books  of  travels  in 
Italy,  and  w*~'       b«  the  aggregate  of  the 


information  that  he 
relative  to  Milan  ?  Why,  little 
observations  on  tlie  cathedral,  the  Teatro 
della  Scala,  and  the  arch  of  the  Simplon ;' 
we  do  not  recollect  one  at  present,  who 
attempts  to  give  any  picture  of  the  general 
aspect  of  die  city,  and  of  the  relative  and  local 
position  of  the  more  remarkable  objects. 
Yet  in  this  they  may  act  my  prudently, 
since  it  is  not  every  one  who  jiossesses  the 
talent  of  depicting  w  ith  his  pen.  and  of  con- 
veying clear  and  definite  delineations  of 
what  meets  his  eye.-Tr  Nor  is  this  the  only 
subject  of  complaint :  what  is  noticed  is  gene- 
rally noticed  as  if  the  objects  were  quite  fami- 
liar" to  the  reader,  and  in  that  vague  and  loose 
language  which  conveys  nothing.  We  are 
informed,  for  instance,  Uiat  elegant  equipage* 
are  to  be  seen  in  tlie  Corso  at  Milan  :  true, 
and  there  are  elegant  equipages  in  Hyde 
Bark  ;  but  we  presume  that  any  but  the  most 
careless  observer  would  perceive  a  consider- 
able difference  in  the  character  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  tlie  Italian  carriages.  But  the  grt-a 
vice  of  our  travellers  is  that  they  notice  fami- 
liar objects  in  other  countries  as  if  precisely 
resembling  those  of  the  same  descuption  io 
our  own.  When  informed  of  eleganUy  fur- 
nished apartments  in  an  Italian  palaoo,  ii 
the  reader  to  imagine  them  fitted  up  hkf  a 
first  tloor  in  Pall  Mall  or  Piccadilly  ?  llonxi 
may  be  elegantly  furnished  in  a  great  variety 
of  styles  :  we  think,  therefore,  that  on  s«cb 
occasions  language  less  vague  should  be  em- 
ployed. A  talent  for  graphic  description  is 
not  one  of  the  least  important  qualification) 
that  ought  to  be  possessed  by  a  writer  of 
travels. 

Such  being  our  opinion  as  to  some  of 
the  desiderata  in  works  of  this  nature,  we 
look  forward  to  almost  every  work  that  it 
announced  on  the  subject  of  Italy,  in  fie 
hope  of  finding  them  supplied ;  yet  we  most 
confess  that  we  did  not  exactly  open  the 
present  volume  with  any  very  sanguine  ex- 
pectations of  the  kind,  and  have  riot,  there- 
fore, been  so  much  disappointed  as  we  other- 
wise should  have  been .  What,  however,  the 
author  had  more  immediately  in  view  he  hu 
executed  well,  and  his  work  contains  many 
interesting  and  valuable  remarks  on  the  sub- 
ject of  ancient  and  modern  art,  particularly 
sculpture,  of  which  his  superior  anatomical 
knowledge  and  attainments  rendered  him  » 
most  competent  critic.  Tlie  very  circum- 
stance, too,  that  this  is  a  posthumous,  and  io 
some  degree  an  incomplete  work," prepared 
from  the  author's  manuscript  notes,  is  a  suf- 

•  In  a  very  interesting  article  en  the  *  Hal- 
ladian  architecture  of  Italy,'  in  the  jusi-rmNidi- 
ed  number  of  the  Quarterly  Review  (io  which 
there  is  more  on  the  subject  tiian  in  alnjort 
all  our  tourists  put  together)  mention  is  u»»d« 
of  the  beautiful  Porta  di  Marengo,  at  MiUn, 
a  Imildiruj  which  we  Ho 
at  all  in 


Neither  have  we  met  with' 
the  Villa  Horidlan^,  the  Bcrio 


servntory,  the  Margravine  of  AiMpach'! 
and  the  Villa  Genano,  all  at 
t  Two  of  the  heit  .peril 
description  we  mean,  and 
recollect,  are  two  articles, 
on  Genoa,  in  the  Liberal. 
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fictent  apology  for  any  em*  o 

i  not  m- 
i  bv  the  writer  himself. 
l"aris  wo  Lyons,  Mr  Hell 
crossed  Mount  Genii,  and  entered  Italy  hy 
Snra,  whence  he  proceeded  to  Turin,  and 
next  to  Milan.  At  this  latter  city  the  prin- 
cipal obtects  of  hi*  attention  were  the  cathe- 
dral, Leonardi  da  Vinci's  'Last  Supper,'  and 
the  Arch  of  the  S"i  upton ;  and  from  hi*  ac- 
count of  the  former  we  shall  extract  his  re- 
marks  on  the  noted  statue  of  St.  Bartolomeo, 
mentioned  by  almost  every  traveller: — 

'  In  the  sanctuary  of  this  cathedral  there 
are  four  statues,  one  of  which,  thai  of  St. 

to  attract 

,  or,  perhaps  rather  vain. 

'NonmePraxiteleo 
sed  Marcus  fecit  Agrates.''  The  most  usual 
rejoinder  to  which  is,  '  Although  not  surpass- 
ing the  Greek  artist,  it  is  very  tine !"  Never- 
theless the  work  is  altogether  ludicrous  the 
composition  hue,  and  the  execution  wretched. 
The  figure  is  not  represented  as  if  prepared 
for  martyrdom,  nor  agitated,  as  if  louche;! 
with  the  sacrilegious  knife ;  it  stands  already 
flayed,  a  complete  upright  statue,  a  great 
staring  form,  with  the  hands  and  fintrer* 
spread  abroad,  the  eyeballs  strained,  and 
die  features  and  muscles  of  the  face  in  strings. 
The  whole  anatomy,  or  what  this  Praxiteles 
was  pleased  to  imagiue  anatomy,  of  the 
huroui  body,  from  the  shoulders  to  the 
finger-points,  is  displayed  by  removing  the 
skin,  which  is  left  hanging  in  shred* ;  the 
sitn  of  the  head  hanging  behind  the  bend, 
t/»e  skin  of  the  arm  and  let?  hanging  in  like 
manner  from  each  limb,  Such  is  the  odious 
and  ridiculous  figure  which  stands  in  the 
sanctuary  of  the  church,  exhibiting  itself  in 
the  tripping  posture  of  a  dancing-master,  as  if 
demanding  prat*  from  the  stranger*  who  are 
carried  to  view  it.  I  declare,  on  the  fuilh  of 
one  not  unacquainted  with  art,  nor  with  ana- 
tomy, that  there  is  nothing  of  real  anatomy —  j 
[  representation  of  it — in  this 
strangers  are 


lected  the  place  for  a  si-ihlu  ;  nor  that  they 
promoted  it,  in  proce.sof  time,  to  the  rank 
of  a  barrack  for  foot  *old  ier*  Iraagiue  your- 
self led  into  a  large  apartment,  wtth  lofty 
plastered  walls ;  t'te  door  in  the  centre,  like 
a  parish  si-hool ;  the  windows  high,  and  irre- 
gularly placed,  but  pretty  large ;  the  fLt 
painted  of  a  grey  colour  ;  the  ceiling 


wa 

whitewashed  ; 
the  place  too  : 
has  generally 


the  floor  of  the  roughest  fia?s 
mull  for  barracks,  of  which  it 
the  aspect,  and  too  vast  and 


of  Da  Vinci,  sixteen  years  elapsed  liefore  i» 
was  finally  accomplished,  itei nanlo  t  Jenalc, 
on  his  expressing  the  difficulty  of  giving  to 
the  countenance  of  our  S\vionr  a  divine 
beauty  and  excellence  superior  to  that  which 
he  had  already  attained  m  those  of  some  of 
the  apostles,  particularly  of  St.  John,  recom- 
mended him  to  follow  the  example  of  the  ce- 
lebrated Grecian  artist,  and  leave  the  work 


chilly  for  a  school.  At  one  end  you  Bad 
this  picture,  painted  high  upon  these  rude 
walls  in  fresco,  the  figures  of  the  size  of  life, 
injured  and  discoloured,  and  the  walls  much 
damaged.  Perhaps  it  will  be  expected  in 
the  next  paragraph,  I  shall  say  :  '«  Yet  even 

Supper  shone  with  splendour:"  but  no ;  it  is 
like  every  spoiled  fresco,  a  poor  washy-look- 
ing thing,  and  I  impartially  declare  that  1 
should  hardly  have  discovered  its  beauties, 
and  was  forced  to  bring  to  recollection  Morg- 
ham's  superb  engraving,  not  without  some 
wonder  in  what  »tale  the  painting  could  then 
have  been,  what  copies  he  consulted,  or  by 
what  means  he  made  good  his  design. 

'The  conception  of  the  artist  is  the  finest, 
the  most  awful  and  grand  imaginable  :  and 
the  moment  he  has  chosen,  the  most  interest- 
ing, the  most  calculated  to  excite  all  the  vari- 
ous sensations  of  curiosity,  pain  wonder,  and 
;  it  is  when  our  Saviour  says,  "  One 
t  you  shall  betray  me." 
•The  picture  i*  now  nearly  lost,  and  all  its 
beauty  gone :  and  tht*  is  principally  owing 
to  the  whimsical  theories  I-eonardo  had  con- 
ceived in  the  composition  and  manner  of 
laying  on  hia  colours.  is  reported  to  hare 
been  occupied  sixteen  years  in  this  paintiug: 
the  chief  part  of  which  time  was,  I  doubt 
not,  employed  in  experiments  more  properly 
chemical ;  and,  after  laving  tried  and  repeat- 
ed many  materials,  he  at  last  finished  the 
picture  in  oil,  on  a  ground  composed  of 
pitch,  mastic,  and  plaster,  combined  with 
so  iie  fourth  ingredient,  and  wrought  with 
heated  iron;  an  invention  probably  altoge- 
ther his  own,  Iml  which  was  afterwards  used 


|  unfinished  ;  with  which  advice,  according  to 
one  author  ( Lanazzo),  be  complied ;  but  this 
statement  is  entirely  contradicted  by  every 
other  writer. 

'  The  description  of  the  wliole  composition 
given  by  Cardinal  Fre^ric  Borromio 
breathes  all  the  fervour  of  a  feeling  mind, 
warmed  to  enthusiasm  bv  admiration ;  and 
l!u*  is  the  language  which  is  held  by  all  the 
professors  and  authors  of  the  day.' 

On  the  subject  of  the  Tncatre*  of  La  Seals, 
Mr.  B  says  not  a  word  ;  yet  we  do  not  re- 
gret this  so  much  as  that  he  should  have 
passed  over  in  silence  the  varied  specimens 
of  religious  architecture  with  which  Milan 
alniunds,  many  of  which  are  highly  interest* 
ing.  We  wish  that  Wild,  and  some  others 
of  our  architectural  draftsmen,  would  devote 
a  summer,  or  perhaps  two,  to  this  and  sortie 
other  cities  in  Lomliardy,  where  they  would 
rind  an  ample  harvest  for  their  portfolios. 

After  visiting  Pavia,  Flaccutia,  Parma, 
Modena,  and  Bologna,  the  author  visits  Flo- 
rence, to  which  city  he  has  devoted  particu- 
lar attention :  and  all  the  plates  which  he  has 
given  are  illustrative  of  ib  buildings.  The 
subjects  of  most  of  these  embellishments  are 
interesting;  but  the  execution  of  them  is  not 
very  superior,  aud,  as  plates,  they  present 
such  difference  of  manner,  that  we  cannot 
suppose  the  in  to  have  been  engraved  by  the 
same  persou,  although  they  all  near  the  name 
of  Mr.  Liars ;  but  we  presume  that  many  of 
them  were  executed  by  his  pupils.  We  shall 
extract  the  remarks  on  the  general  style  of 
the  palaces  of  Florence,  which  answer  as  little 
to  the  idea  affixed  by  an  untravelled  English- 
man to  the  term  '  palace,'  as  can  well  be 
imagined : — 
'  The  architecture  of  Florence  is  grand  and 

aire  the  graceful  attitude  and  composed  j  by  Saba.stian  del  Piorol  o.    Over  this  papa-  j  gloomy  beyond  that  of  all  the  other  cities  in 
of  a  being  under  circumstances  so   ration  he  laid  his  fresco,  a  cement  of  burnt    Italy.    Were  these  singular  buildings  div 
excruciatiug,  they  can  see  nothing  to  cause  ■  clay  and  ochre,  which,  being  mixed  up  with  {  played  by  greater  breadth  of  street,  or  if  these 

'antics  could  be  translated  to  other 
vast  and  magnificent  character 
ingutshes  the  Tuscan  style  would 
To  this  hour,  Florence  bears 


admiration 

Such  remarks  as  tltese,  from  sucli  a  man, 
are  deserving  of  the  highest  attention,  and 
strike  us  with  all  the  force  both  of  originality 
and  truth.    Of  Da  Vinci's  Cena  he  next  pro- 

Li-vtls  to  .speak  :— • 

'  Nothing  is  more  interesting  than  this  far- 


louritig  of  great  beauty, 


!  varnish,  formed  a  col 
i  but  short  duration. 

i     4  The  precise  period  when  Leonardo  coin- 
;  menctd  tins  groat  work  is  not  correctly  as- 
1  cert.iineJ  ;  but  it  is  supposed  to  have  been 
:  towards  the  lie^inmiig  of  the  year  HU.S. 
j  He  begun  by  forming  a  general  plan  of  the 
:  picture,  and  nothing,  I  will  venture  to  ;  whole,  which*  (with  many  other  valuable  pro- 
f,  so  striking  to  one  who  visits  this  relic  of  i  ductions  of  hi.-}  is  unfortunately  lost.  He 
it  art  its  the  condition  in  which  he  finds  (  next  proceed*!  to  make  separate  sketches  of 
it.  It  is  in  a  monastery,  built  in  the  year  1 464,  |  the  heads,  of  which  two  are  still  in  exigence, 
by  Francis  Sforxa,_Duke  of  Milan,  erected  i  one  in  the  possession  of  Prince  Lichtensteia, 

friars,  belong-  and  the  other  purchased,  a  century  ago,  by 
to  the  Virgin  an  Englishman.  A  painting  on  a  subject 
of  such  deep  interest,  and  by  an  artist  so 
eminent,  could  not  fail  to  inspire  the  liveliest 
feelings  among  his  friends  and  cotempora,- 
ries ;  but  curiosity  and  enthusiasm,  to  what- 
ever height  they  might  lave  arisen,  bad  no 
remedy.lHil  patience  ;  for,  though  the  object 


imposing  t 
.cities,  the 
which  dut 
then  be  seen 


'.'i^  to  a  church,  c 
Mar)  ,  styled  Detle  Graxic. 


'  The  monastery  U  destroyed :  the  church 
is  nothing;  you  pass  it  by:  the  refectory, 
"r  dining- hall,  where  the  picture  is,  is  no- 
thing; the  painting  itself  would  not  attract 
(he  attention  of  any  one  ignorant  of  art.  I 
*>  uot 


that  the  French  soldiery  se-  I  constantly  held  the  fust  place  iu  the  thoughts  >  forming  a  seat  which  runs  the  whole  length 


the  aspect  of  a  city  filled  with  nobles  and 
their  domestics, — a  city  of  bridges,  churches, 
and  palaces.  Every  building  has  a  superb 
and  architectural  form ;  the  streets  are- short, 
narrow,  and  angular,  and  esch  angle  pre- 
sents an  architectural  view,  fit  to  be  drawn 
for  a  scene  in  a  Uieatre ;  each  house  is  a  pa- 
lace, and 
cent  pile, 
grand  and  \_ 

extending  from  two  to 
built  of  huge  dark  grey  stone,  i 
three  or  four  feet.  A  coarse  rub 
rises  in  a  solid  form  to  twenty  or  thirty  feet 
in  height.  A  great  grooved  stone,  or  stylo- 
bale,  sets  off  the  building'  from  the  street, 


?ne  in  a  Uieatre ;  eacn  nouse  is  a  pa- 
id a  palace  in  Florence  is  a  magnifi- 
e,  of  a  square  and  bulky  form,  of  a 
tid  gloomy  aspect,  with  a  plain  front, 
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«*f"tb<  front;  and  which,  in  feudal  times,  was 
occupiid  by  the  dependent*  of  the  family  : 
who  there  loitering  in  the  sultry  hours  of  the 
♦by,  lay  asleep  under  the  shelter  of  the  broad 
d  rp  cornice,  which,  projecting  from  the  roof, 
threw  a  wide  shade  below.  The  immense 
>tones  of  this 'coarse  front  bear  huge  iron 
ntiCT  in  rapacious  circles,  in  which' some- 
times were  planted  the  banners  of  the  family; 
at  others  they  wore  filled  with  enormous 
torrhes,  which,  in  time*  of  rejoicing,  burned 
and  glared,  throwing  a  lengthened  mass  of 
litrM  along  the  walls.  Not  unfrequently  mer- 
chandise was  displayed  drawn  through  these 
rin«s  and  sotr^-nes  also  they  served  for  ty- 
ing up  the  horses  of  the  guests. 

*  The  first  range  of  windows,  which  are  ten 
feet  from  the  ground,  are  grated  and  barred 
w.th  massive  frames  of  iron,  resembling  those 
of  a  prison,  and  producing  an  effect  singular- 
ly sombre  and  melancholy.  The  front  of 
this  building  has  on  the  second  floor,  styled 
putm>  mifnlr,  a  plain  and  simple  architrave. 
Tha  windows  are  high  and  arched,  placed  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  each  other,  and 
are  ten  or  fifteen  in  number,  according  to  the 
extent  of  tlie  front.  They  were  often  so  high 
from  ih*  lloor  within,  that  in  turbulent  times, 
when  the  house  was  itself  a  fortress,  the  be- 
sieged, leaping  np  three  or  four  steps  to  the 
window,  would  from  thence  new  and  annoy 
the  enemy.  Hie  third  story  is  like  the  second 
in  plainness,  and  in  the  sixe  of  the  windows. 
The  roof  is  of  a  flat  form,  with  a  deep  cornice 
and  bold  projected  soffits,  which  gives  a 
grand,  square,  and  magnificent  effect  to  the 
whole  odince.  The  chimneys  are  grouped 
into  .stacks :  the  tops  of  which,  increasing  in 
bulk  as  they  ri«e  in  height,  resemble  a  crown ; 
the  slates  with  which  they  are  constructed  I 
are  placed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  I 
the  effect  of  ventilation,  havinga  plaited  form, 
resembling  the  fan-beads  of  the  inside  of  a  I 
mushroom.  This  gives  a  rich  and  finished  • 
aspect  to  the  most  trivial  or  most  undignirii  d  ; 
part  of  the  building.  Immense  leaden  spouts, 
that  project  three  or  four  feel,  collect  the  wa- 
ters, which,  in  the  great  ruins  of  these  coun- 
tries, fall  with  extreme  violence,  descending 
with  the  rush  and  noise  of  torrents  from  the 
roof. 

•  Two  or  three  long  flat  steps  lead  to  the 
porch  of  the  palace  ;  and  the  entrance  is  by 
a  high  arched,  massive  iron  gate,  the  doors  of 
which  are  crow-barred,  studded  with  iron 
and  hronre  nails,  and  ihe  ornaments  of  the 
iwnnels  are  richly  covered  and  cmliosscd. 
The  effect  of  these  gates  is  very  splendid. 
They  open  into  a  cortile  or  ituirt,  the  base  of 
which  is  encircled  by  a  high  arched  colon- 
nade, supported  by  marble  columns.  Beau- 
tiful gardens  often  adjoin  the  palace,  awl, 
through  a  corresponding  gale  or  iron  railing, 
the  eye  resits  on  the  luxuriant  verdure  of  rich 
foliage.' 

The  d  scrqrtion  of  the  Gallery,  at  Florence, 
and  of  the  various  works  of  art  it  contains,  oc 
copies  the  whole  of  the  seventh  chapter,  and 
is  replete  with  sound  and  able  criticism.  Mr. 
Hell  is  not  one  of  those  connoisseurs  who 
talk  by  tote,  and  tall  into  studied  raptures 
and  «estati«s  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  gives  his 
candully  and  boldly,  and  evidently 


thinks  for  himself.  Speaking  of  Itaiuliriello's 
copy  of  the  celebrated  Laocoon,  he  says,— 
'  This  work,  to  my  feelings,  is  a  caricature 
representation  of  a  subject  in  itself  equally 
unpleasing  and  shocking.  •  It  is  as  if  an 
artist  should  undertake  to  represent,  as  a 
public  spectacle,  the  tortures  of  the  inqui- 
sition. I  can  never  contemplate  this  group 
without  something  of  horror  mingled  with 
disgust;  and  I  also  think  that  much  of  the 
interest  it  might  command  is  destroyed,  from 
the  forms  of  the  two  youths,  whose  counte- 
nances and  make,  instead  of  exhibiting  the 
charm  and  helplessness  so  touching  in  child- 
hood, are  only  diminutive  men.* 

The  Oallery  itself  is  a  corridor,  nearly  five 
hundred  feet  in  length,  'gloomy,  narrow, and 
with  no  proportionate  height  of  ceiling,  to 
give  dignity  or  grandeur  to  the  general  effect ; 
compared  to  the  Louvre  or  Versailles,  it  is 
very  mean.'  The  famous  Tribune,  too,  is  *  a 
mean  and  gloomy  chamber — a  dull,  tasteless, 
dreary,  melancholy  apartment  **  The  au- 
thor's remarks  on  Rome  terminate  the  volume, 
but  these  are  principally  confined  to  the 
Vatican  and  its  statues.  On  the  subject  of 
St.  Peter's,  the  Pantheon,  and  other  celebrat- 
ed buildings,  we  And  nothing.  Still  these 
'  Observations'  may  be  considered  as  no  un- 
important accession  to  what  we  already  pos- 
sess, on  the  subject  of  Italy  and  Italian  art : 
they  will,  however,  we  imagine,  prove  more 
acceptable  to  the  admirers  of  sculpture  and 
antiquity  than  to  the  general  reader. 


siiil  another,  '  he  srjuinls  ri>osl  abominably- 
*  Squints  I'  replied  the  first,  4  he  don  not 
squint  a  bit  more  than  a  gentleman  ought  to 
do.'  Hutch esou,  however,  carried  his  idea  of 
the  internal  sense  much  farther:  he  (bought 
that  this  internal  sense  did  not  constitute 
beauty  alone,  but  that  there  were  requind 
utility,  uniformity,  and  vanity.  But  we 
suspect  there  are  many  ladies  of  the  pn- 


11n  Art  ,rf  Bra«f«;  »r,  the  B«/  Mrthadi  of 
JmftmviHf:  und  Pmerv'utf!  tht  Shu/it,  Cur- 
rui/ie,  ami  (jimplcfioit.  l'tfitthcr  with  the 
Tlirnri/  of  Beauty.  12mo.  pp.  .385.  Lou- 
don, ift-jj.  Knight  and  Lacey. 
Bt.it  ty  has  been  the  theme  of  poets  and 
even  philosophers  in  all  ages,  though  the 
latter  differ  sadly  as  to  what  are  its  constituent 
p.trU.  Some  contend  that  there  is  no  such 
tiling  as  positive  lieauty,  but  tliat  it  exists 
only  by  comparison  or  contrast:  of  this  opi- 
nion was  Voltaire,  who  says,  were  you  to  ask 
a  toad  in  what  beauty  consists,  it  would  (that 
is,  if  it  could  speak)  say  it  consists  in  a  wide 
mouth  and  sjicckled  hack.  Those  philoso- 
phers who  have  given  some  specific  charac- 
teristics of  beauty  almost  differ  as  widely  as 
those  who  deny  that  it  possesses  any  such. 
Plato  thought  lieauty  consisted  in  proportion 
and  symmetry;  Cicero,  in  uniformity  anil 
agreement;  St.  Augustine  said  nothing  was 
beautiful  in  which  truth  and  uuily  w ere  not 
combined, — which  is,  after  all,  but  a  very 
vague  definition ;  Lord  Shaftesbury,  Addi- 
son, Akeuside,  and  Dr.  Ilutciieson,  seemed 
to  think  that  every  person  possesses  an  inter- 
nal sense,  which  instinctively  decides  what  is  j 
or  is  not  beautiful.  This  sense  must  have  ■ 
been  very  different  in  the  two  women  who  j 
were  near  the  hustings,  at  Brentford,  during 
the  contest  of  Wilkes  for  the  county  of  Mid- 
dlesex. '  La!  what  a  handsome  man  Mr. 
Wilf.cs  is!'  «iid  o,.e  fair  dame.    «Oh,  noT 


*  In  three  lespccta  at  least,  if  in  n 
there  mntl  In-  a  great  similarity  between  the 
Tnl.uue  ai  Florence  and  theSmlptuic  Ruo.u  at 
Sowciset  Ifausc. 


ne  estimate*!  ry  llif.ir  utility. 

Burke  considered  beauty  to  consist  in 
something  little,  smooth,  delicate,  and  easily 
injured,  and  Sir  Joshua  Reynold*  did  n<  t 
think  size  had  anything  to  do  with  the  ques- 
tion, but  that  beauty  consisted  in  sofneilm.; 
ordinary,  and  avoiding  all  extremes.  So 
much  for  the  opinion  of  philosophers  as  to 
beauty ;  and  poets  are  scarcely  less  agreed, 
except  as  to  its  power,  which — 
•  With  a  bloodless 

A  welcome  sovereignty  in 

Thus  Cleaver  describes  the  power  of  beau- 
ty; and  Otway  is  still  more  expressive  of  it! 
omnipotent  sway,  when  be  speuks  of  his  he- 
roine as  one  whose  beauty — 
'  Might  eatnare 
A  cooqu'rois  soul,  and  make  Ida  Itsite  Us 
crown. 

At  ramlom  to  be  ncufhYi)  lor  by  slaves ' 

( )f  all  the  poets,  Cowley  has,  perhaps,  be*t 
defined  the  indefinite  character  of  baoty 
in  general,  in  the  following  apostrophe:— 
«  Beauty,  thou  wild  fantastic  ape, 
Who  dost  in  ev'ry  country  change  U.y  shape ; 
Ucre  bUck,  there  browu,  hcie  tawny,  *u<i  ii#t» 
white: 

Thou  fUti'rer,  who  comply 'st  with  ev'ry  tight; 
Who  lust  no  eertain  wbat,  nor  where, 
But  vary '«t  still,  and  dost  thyself  declare 
Inconstant,  as  tliy  she  professors  ate.' 

But,  much  as  authors  may  differ  as  to  the 
characteristics  of  beauty.all  seem  to  agree  tint 
it  consists  in  those  natural  perfections  or 
combinations  to  which  Shakspeare  alludo, 
when  he  says: — 

•  Tis  beauty  truly  blent,  whose  red  and  wbilf 
Nature's  own  tweet  and  cunnir.tr  li.md  taiJ  on. 

It  has,  however,  remained  for  modem 
times  to  reverse  the  order  of  nature,  or  rather 
to  supersede  bar :  we  saw  the  air  like  birds, 
■ail  along  the  doep  in  spite  of  winds  ind 
waves,  »u|>ersede  the  use  of  horses,  and  eveo 
much  of  manual  labour,  by  mean*  of  steam- 
engines  ;  then  we  have  automata  which  mnuU 
beat  both  the  London  and  Kdinbunjh  cM» 
at  chess,  play  on  the  flute  like  Nicholson  « 
Drcuct,  and  do  a  thousand  feats  in  wbch 
ordinary  men  would  fail :  but  what  ore  *!' 
these  triumphs  of  art  to  that  which  our  •oik"* 
teaches— t!te  Art  of  Beauty  )  Hear  thu.  \* 
antiquated  maids,  who  are  in  the  autumn  «f 
age  and  in  the  winter  of  your  personal  charms; 
and  all  ye  who  are  still  youcg,  ami  hare  f*ile<l 
in  gaining  adn.  iters,  purchase  the  Art  of  Btao- 
ly — follow  the  precepts  it  incufcaies,  and 
you  shall  vie  with  nature,  even  as  the  arti- 
ficial rose  of  the  Queen  of  Shelu  did  wi»  «* 
one;  nor  fear  that  your  swains »«" 
the  wisdom  of  Solomon  and  A*c9*t 
the  deception.  But,  to  come  at  on.*  to  the 
w«»rk.  from  which  we  hare.  m>  fear,  tea  <"* 
kept  our  readers;,  and  tatf*  m**<* 
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s»tuUe  our  author,  who,  aware  of  the  im- 
puted impatience  of  tlx  fair 
neither  dedtcaUou,  introduction,  nor 
but  at  once  proceeds  to  the  art  of  beauty,  and 
the  mean*  of  attaining  and  preserving  it. 
He  commences  with  the  beauty  of  shape 
and  carriage  ;  a  brand,  of  the  subject  which 
embraces  the  nurture  and  bringing  up  chil- 
dren, for.  in  beauty  as  in  morality, '  train  up 
a  child  in  the  way  that  he  shall  go,  and,  when 
he  is  old  be  will  not  depart  from  it.'  He 
pomU  out  the  causes  of  deformity,  the  clum- 
sy, ineffectual,  and  often  cruel  methods  re- 
torted to,  in  order  to  correct  a  bad  shape, 
and  the  best  means  of  obtaining  a  good  one, 
— aye,  and  preaen  lug  it  after  marriage.  The 
second  grand  division  of  the  *ork  (for  there 
are  many  sub-divisions)  treats  of  die  '  beauty 
of  the  akin,'  with  the  means  of  punfy  ing  it  of 
ail  pimples,  CrecVItm,  rashes,  and  ringworms, 
'  wrinkles,  &c.  Then 
of  improving  the 

of  the  sk 
indirectly  by 
dress,  a  point  to  which  the  ladies  are  by  no 
means  so  attentive  as  they  ought  to  be.  The 
beauty  of  the  eyes  is  next  treated  of  in  all  its  I  tl 
varieties,  including  the  description  of  the  eye, 
the  phenomena  of  vision,  and  the  preserva- 
nghl.    Now,  what  lady  knowing 
1  what  lady,  we  would  ask,  does  not 


all  pimples,  f  reel  I 
♦  iiardolpb  erupti 
there  is  the  best 


tion  of  the  sight, 
(and  what 
know)  that- 

•Eyes, 

T-ouyh  they  are  mute,  they  plead?— nay  more, 

command, 
For  beauteous  eyes  hare  arbitrary  power/  ' 
win  not  be  thankful  to  the  author  of  the  Art 
of  Beauty,  for  teaching  how  to  preserve,  in 
all  thnr  power  and  loveliness,  organs  pos- 
sessed of  such  talismanic  influence ;  or  what 
man,  tfcat  duly  appreciates  'the" importance 
of  ladies'  eyes,  will  not  join  in  the  tribute  of 
"  i  to  the  great  preserver  of 
iless  beings 
we  attach  too  much  importance  to 
the  subject,  and  think  it  ull  my  rye,  let  them 
hear  what  the  great  master  spirit',  not  of  one. 
but  of  all 


himself,  says : — 
*  F.om  tcamn't  cvas  this  doctrine  I  decide ; 
TVey  sparkle  still  to*  right  Promethean  flee; 
Tory  are  tbr  books,  the  arts,  the  academies, 
That  show,  contain,  and  nourish  alt  the  world ; 
Slae  none  at  all  in  aught  proves  excellent  ' 

The  next  division  of  our  author's  treatise 
is  the  mouth  ;  we  allude  not  to  th«"  palate,  or 
to  its  vulgar  office  of  mastication  ;  oh,  no ! 
we  look  to  the  lips,  the  teeth,  the  breath,  and 
expect  our  author  to  realize  the  lover's  prayer 
it*  every  mistress: — 

'  Her  Jt>  must  ruby  velvet  be, 

And  iv'ry  aU  uer  Urth  ; 
And  tweeter  than  any  nutmeg-tree 
Musi  be  bet  spicy  breail.' 
The  beauty  of  the  hair  is  the  next  topic, ; 
hut  we  despair — utterly  despair  of  pointing 
cut  the  importance,  grace,  and  elegance  of  a 
good  bead  of  hair  to  a  tody,  since  all  the  eu- 
logies mad  metaphors  of  the  English  language 
i  exhausted  on  this  subject 
of  the  Macassar  oil,  the 
other  paying  contnbu- 
The  author 


art  of  beauty;  and,  to  confess  the  truth,  lie 
is  pushed  to  extremities,  for  he  now  turns  to 
the  beauty  of  the  arms,  hands,  and  feet,  com- 
mencing with  the  means  of  getting  rid  of 
superfluous  hair  on  the  arm,  and  ending  with 
an  '  infallible  corn-plaster,'  by  which  painful 
excresccncs  may  be  lopped  from  the  feet. 
The  author  concludes  with  the  theory  of 
beauty,  ni  which,  after  differing  from  every 
other  person  who  has  written  on  the  subject, 
he  leaves  us  very  much  in  the  dark  as  to  his 
own  opinions. 

We  have  thus  given  a  general  outline  of 
this '  Art  of  Beauty :'  to  enter  into  the  details 
would  far  exceed  our  limits,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  indelicacy  of  our  forcing  ourselves  to  a 
lady's  toilette ;  and  yet  we  must  give  a  speci- 
men of  our  author's  quality.  We  pass  over, 
without  exception,  all  the  preliminary  steps  to 
beauty  to  be  observed  in  infancy  aud  child- 
hood, aware  that  our  readers  have  gut  be- 
yond both,  and  leaving  such  as  are.  or  soon 
expect  to  be  mothers,  to  consult  die  work 
itself,  which  cost*  only  nine  shillings:  so  that, 
if  any  person  has  half  a  dozen  children,  it 
will  cost  but  eighteen  pence  each  to  train 
;  hr in  m  the  whole  art  of  beauty.  Our  ex- 
tracts shall  be  devoted  to  the  useful.  We 
perfectly  acree  with  the  author,  that  there  is 
an  unjust  clamour  against  vaccination,  merely 
l»ecau»e  in  some  rare  cases  it  has  not  proved 
infallible  :  — 

1  We  do  not  deny, — for  the  fact  is  esta- 
blished,—dial  small-pox  have,  in  a  number 
of  cases,  succeeded  vaccination,  in  the  same 
way  as  natural  small-pox,  in  a  number  of 
cases,  succeeded  small -pox  inoculation. 
But  in  all  cases  hitherto  known, 
the  vaccination  has  been  perfi 
the  accidental  occurrence  of 
wards  (and  this  is  rare,  indeed)  has  been 
mild  and  mitigated — the  primary  fever  being 
always  short,  ami  soon  over.  The  secondary 
fever  (which  is  most  dreaded  in  small-pox) 
never  comes  on  at  all,  in  the  small-pox,  after 
vaccination ;  and,  what  is  of  most  importance 
to  our  inquiry,  no  scars  are  left.  The  whole 
disease,  in  a  word,  is  so  mild,  and  unlike  the 
old  small-pox,  that  it  h»»  long  been  a  ques- 
tion whether  it  is  so.  This  it  is  of  little 
moment  to  determine,  so  long  as  the  disease, 
whatever  it  may  be  called,  is  so  little  severe, 
and  so  very  seldom  fatal. 

'Small-pox,  we  are  quite  certain,  how- 
ever, would  not  occur  once  in  a  thousand 
times,  after  vaccination,  if  it  were  projieriy^calions  is, — 
performed  and  tested  .  and  it  is  owing  chiefly 
to  imperfect  vaccination,  that  so  much  alarm 
has  been  created.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
put  our  family  readers  in  possession  of  the 
best  information  on  the  subject,  we  shall  state 
the  tests  of  perfect  vaccination. 

'  The  matter,  taken  on  the  ninth  day,  and 
perfectly  transparent,  being  inserted  under 
the  skin,  will  produce,  on  the  third  day  after- 
wards, a  small  red  spot ;  on  the  titth  day  it 
becomes  discoloured  in  the  centre ;  on  the 
truth  day  it  is  perfect,  and  should  have  a 
dimple  in  the  centre,  and  not  lie  raised  like  a 
common  pimple.  Another  complete  test  of 
its  perfection  is,  that,  when  pricked  by  a 
needle,  the  contents  are  not  all  let  out,  as  in  a 
and  for  this  good 


that  the  vaccine  pustule  is  composed  of  many 
bags,  or  cells,  that  do  not  communicate  with 
one  another,  while  the  common  pimple  has 
but  one  bag,  or  cell.  This  allows,  also,  mat- 
ter to  he  taken  without  destroying  die  \ 


pustule  is,  that  its  shape  is  circular  or  oval,  and 
die  margin  never  irregular  and  jagged,  while 
the  outer  margin  is  deeper  red  than  the  space 
within  it,  and  between  it  and  the  centre.  It 
should  disappear  about  the  thirteenth  day, 
and  the  scab  fall  off  in  a  fortnight.  If  the 
pustule  waul  these  characters  on  the  ninth  or 
tenth  day,  and  look  like  a  common  ptiuple 
or  an  inflamed  sore,  it  will  afford  no  protec- 
tion from  small-pox,  however  severely  it  may 
affect  die  patient  with  fever,  &c 

4  Dr.  Bryct't  UU  of  un/ect  vaccination. — 
All  parents  should  insist  upon  the  family  sur- 
geon's using  the  test  discovered  by  Dr.  Bryce, 
of  Edinburgh.  It  consists  in  vaccinating,  on 
dw  HtU  dav ,  the  other  arm  from  the  first  vac- 
cinated. If  the  first  has  been  perfect,  both 
pustules  will  ripen  precisely  at  the  same  time ; 
if  this  does  not  take  place,  the  constitution 
has  not  been  properly  affected,  and  it  must 
be  repeated.  This  is  simple  and  easy,  and 
ought  never  to  be  neglected.' 

From  youth  we  will  pass  to  the  other  extreme 
one  of  age.  or  at  least,  the  symptoms  of  it,— 
wrinkles  in  tile  fact",  the  cause  of  which  is  the 
obliteration  or  obstruction  of  the  smaller 
blood  vessels,  which  prevents  the  blood  from 
getting  to  all  parts  of  the  skin  as  formerly,  to 
supply  it  with  nourishment  Here  then  is  the 
•  Lutton  for  Wrinkle*.— Take  the  second 
water  of  barley,  and  strain  it  through  a  piece 
of  fine  linen ;  add  a  few  drops  of  the  balm  of 
Mecca ;  sliake  the  botde  for  a  considerable 
time,  till  the  balm  is  eutiruly  iricoqioratcd 
with  the  water,  when  it  will  assume  a  some- 
what turbid  and  whitish  appearance. 

'  This  is  an  excellent  wash  for  beautifying 
the  face,  and  preserving  the  freshness  of  youth. 
If  used  only  once  a  day,  it  takes  away 
wrinkles,  and  gives  surprising  brilliancy  to 
die  skin.  Before  it  is  applied,  the  face  ought 
to  be  washed  with  rein-water.' 

Pimples  are  almost  as  much  at  variance 
with  beauty  as  wrinkles,  though  we  do  not 
pretend  to  enter  into  the  cause,  and  least  of  all 
into  the  *  Bardolphe  ruption,' 

lady  can 
pimples 


tend  it  is  utterly  impossible  any  1 
know  anydiing  at  all  about;  but  for 
our  author  says,  dial  one  of  die  safe 


i  >.-.  Rate  man  i  Sulphur  Wash  — Break  one 
ounce  of  sulphur,  and  pour  over  it  one  quart 
of  bo  ling  water ;  allow  it  to  infuse  for  twelve 
or  fourteen  hours,  and  apply  it  to  the  face 
twice  or  thrice  a -day,  for  a  few  weeks.  It  is 
excellent  for  removing  the  roughness  of  the 
skiu  which  usually  succeeds  pimples. 

'  A  stronger  application,  when  such  is  found 
necessary,  may  be  prepared  from  vinegar  and 
the  acetated  liquor  of  ammonia,  or  the  spirit 
of  Mindererus ;  or  you  may  try — 

'  Str  William   Knighton  t  LotUm. — Take 
half  a  drachm  of  liquor  of  potass 
of  spirit  of  wine ;  apply  to  die  pimples  with  a 
camel's  hair  penccil.    If  this  be  too  strong, 
add  one  half  pure  water  to  it ' 

Sir  Williaai  Knighton  is  physiaa*  to  k* 
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present  Majesty,  whose  good  taste  no  one 
mil  dispute,  and,  therefore,  the  authority  of 
Sir  \Viiliaro  outfit  to  have  no  ordinary  weight. 
On  tSie  subject  of  the  eyes  the  author  (rives 
some  very  <  unous  and  interesting  optical  ex- 
rita;  hut  we  pass  these,  to  come  at  Lady 
»'i  lip-honey,  of  which,  rntre 
we  doubt  not  but  her  ladyship  was  as 
ignorant  as  ourselves,  until  this  author  fur- 
nished the  recipe': — 

'  ljady  K.  Conynghnm't  JJp-honry. — Take 
two  ounces  of  line  honey,  OOP  ounce  of  rniriried 
wan,  halt  an  ounce  of  sliver  litharge,  the  same  j 
quantity  of  myrrh  ;  mix  over  a  slow  fire,  and  t 


following  we  believe  to  be 
ceipt  for  its  preparation 


re-  '  settled  at  they  were  nearly  three  centuries 
ago.  We  shail  leave  the  established  church, 
'Take  three  quarts  of  common  oil,  half  a  and  its  alliance  with  the  state,  to  defend  itself ; 
|>int  of  spirits  of  wine,  three  ounces  of  cinna-  and,  from  the  number  and  spirit  of  the  udvr-- 
mon  powder,  two  ounces  of  bergamot:  put  it  cates  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Greet  Bri- 
in  a  large  pipkin,  and  (rive  it  a  good  heat,  tain,  if  ther  are  ev*n  kept  at  bav  mwh 
W  hen  it  is  off  the  fire,  add  three  or  four  longer,  there  is  little  probability  of  r'rert^t- 
pitces  of  alkanet-root,  and  keep  it  closelv  antwm  gaining  any  advanta 
cotereii  lor  seicrni  Hours,    i  liter  it  tnroit^n    uaeiy  10  nicer  mucn  tne  state 


add  uulk  of  roses,  ean 
ot  er  perfume  you  may  prefer,  and  keep  for 
use.' 

A  leas  titled,  but  more  easily  made,  and  we 
doubt  not  equally  useful  recipe  for  chapped 
lips  we  subjoin,  premising  that, — 

'To  prevent  chapping,  the  ports  liable  to 
it  should  not  be  unnecessarily  exposed  to 
heat,  cold,  or  moisture  ;  or  ought  to  be  well 
defended,  by  rubbing  them  with  the 

'  Half  mi  for  Cfin/ipid  Lip*. — Take  two  tea- 
tpoonfulsof' clarified  huney,  and  a  few  drops 
of"  lavender-water,  or  any  other  agreeable  per- 
fume". 

We  now  come  to  the  method*  of  beautifying 
the  hair,  and,  if  by  any  chance,  Howland, 
Prince,  Taylor,  or  those  dealers  in  bear's 
grease  or  marrow,  Money  and  M'Alpin, 
should  sutler  by  the  publication  of  prescrip- 
tions winch  supersede  their's,  we  recommend 
them  to  commence  their  actions  against  the 
author  and  publisher  of  the  Art  of  licauty. 
Here  then  are  ample, 

'  Method*  of  beautifying  the  Hair.— Under 
this  head,  we  shall  comprehend  a  selection  of 
receipts  ibr  improving  the  gloss,  luxuriance, 
or  coiour  of  the  hair,  in  order  to  put  it  in  the 
power  of  our  readers  to  become  their  own 
perfumers,  which,  in  most  cases,  they  will 
hud  to  be  a  very  considerable  saving;  the  ad- 
vertised and  patent  articles  of  this  sort  being 
usually  very  extravagant  in  price,  and,  except 
in  one  or  two  instances,  far  from  answering 
the  promises  held  out  by  those  who  are  in- 
terested in  purling  them.  We  shall  begin  our 
catalogue  with  a  new  hair-oil,  which  lias  lately 
Ueu  introduced,  and  is  coming  into  great  re- 


de Cologne,  or  any  I  entered  at  the  custom 
tirefer.  and  kmi  for       '  Prince's  Ru»sia  0 


tnroir^n 

a  funnel  lined  with  blotting-paper.  The  com- 
monest oil  is  used;  and,  when  rancid,  it  is 
remedied  by  putting  iu  two  or  three  slices  of 
an  onion.  Not  an  onnce  of  Macassar  oil 
is  imported  from  Macassar,  or  it  would  be 
ms,  which  it  is  not. 

nd  others  of  the  same 
kind,  are  prepared  in  a  similar  manner,  and 
of  materials  equally  cheap. 

*  Errellmt  Hair-oU. — Boil  half  a  pound  of 
green  southern-wood,  in  a  pint  and  half  of 
swrct  oil,  and  half  a  pint  of  port  wine.  When 
i  sufficiently  boiled,  remove  it  from  the  fire,  and 
strain  the'  liquor  through  a  linen  bag.  Re- 
peat this  operation  three  times,  with 


of  parties.  To 
ot  l  opery  are  not  nan 

is  intolerant  and  tyrannical,  wherever  ft  has 
the  ascendancy,  and  which  seeks  to  perpe- 
tuate its  power,  by  shotting  oat  that  1 1 flit  of 
►  knowledge  which  not  only  illuminates,  but 
invigorate*,  the  human  character.  The  Ro- 
man Catholic  religion  seems  to  be  formed  nn 
|  this  very  maxim,  that '  ignorance  is  bliss,'  and 
tluit  it  is  not  merely  foolish,  but  criminal,  'to 
be  wise." — The  great  aversion  to  education, 
the  fetters  by  which  it  is  trammelled  in  al- 
most every  country,  the  suppression  of  the 
Bible,  unless  accompanied  by  the  perverted 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 


strained  materials  two 
It  is  excellent  for  promoting  the  growth  of 
the  hair  and  preventing  baldness.' 

We  will  not  trespass  more  on  the  Art  of 
Beautv,  and,  although  we  do  not  pledge  our- 
selves for  the  merit  of  a  single  recipe,  yet 
•  there  is  so  much  good  sense  iu  other  parts  of 
j  the  work,  that  it  would  be  hard  not  to  give 
the  author  some  credit  for  his  choice  of  pre- 
scriptions. How  he  obtained  all  this  multi- 
farious knowledge  it  is  not  for  us  to  inquire, 
nor  is  it  of  much  importance  provided  he  is 
right.  Our  readers  will,  we  doubt  not,  deem 
him  an  oracle,  and,  indeed,  if  he  is  not  an 
oracle  himself,  he  has  oue  at  command,  and 
that  the  Oracle  of  Health,  which  he  often 
invokes  and  cnlls  to  his  aid.  The  book, 
however,  is  useful,  and  will  form  a  good  corn- 
to  a  lady's  toilet. 


'  I'atma  Chrit/i  Oil  for  thifkening  the  Hair  — 
Take  an  oum*  of  I'.ilma  Christi  oil,  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  oil  of  bergamot  or  lavender 
to  scent  it ;  apply  it  morning  and  evening  for 
three  months,  or  as  long  as  it  may  be  neces- 
sary, to  the  parts  where  you  want  the  hair  to 
grow  thick  and  luxuriant. 

'  The  Falma  Chrisli  nil  is  much  used,  and 
with  great  success,  for  thi<  kening  the  hair,  in 
the  \N  est  Indies;  and,  since  it  has  been  tried 
in  tuts  country,  we  have  heard  it  has  been 
equally  successful.  It  has  this  recommenda- 
tion besides,  that  it  is  in  the  hands  of  neither 
,  hut  is  open  to  all  the 


OU.— We  are  assured,  tliat  this 
at  the  rale  of  some  hundreds,  if 
annually.    The  public,  of 
pay  smartly  for  this  as  well  U  for  the 
materials  of  which  it  is  composed.  The 


.Six  Tectum  on  Popery;  delivered  in  King 
Street  CtutjMi,  Maitlstone.  By  Wtumt 
Orosf.r.  12mo.  pp.  274.  London,  1W25. 
Holdsworth. 
Howrvrn  much  Protestants  or  Papists  may 
disguise  their  opinions,  we  believe  they  may 
w  ith  truth  apply  to  each  other  the  phrase  in 
which  the  whole  eloquence  of  the  Roman 
senator  consisted,  and  say,  Drlenda  ett  Cnr- 
thego.  We  by  no  means' intend  to  say  that 
•'iey  aim  at  each  other's  destruction,  although 
the' extermination  of  heretics  is  n  part  of  the 
Ream  Catholic  creed,  and  has  more  than 
once  been  an  object  of  Popish  occupation  or 
amusement;  nor  have  the  Protestants  been 
unstained  with  the  sin  of  persecution.  Fach 
party  seems  to  think  the  other  incompatible 
with  its  own  existence:  and,  while  the  Catho- 
lic pronounces  an  anathema  against  all  who 
die  out  of  the  pale  of  his  church,  the  Protest- 
ant believes  it  literally  as  difficult  for  a  Ca- 
tholic, as  the  Scripture  figuratively  says  it  is 
for  a  rich  man,  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  It  isnot. however, ourintentionto en- 
ter on  the  decision  of  those  points  of  religions 
dispute  which  have  occupied  clergy  and  laity, 
Protestant  and  Catholic,  ever  since  the  re- 
formation, and  which  arc  as  far  from  being 


to< 

vulgar  by 
still  prevail  in 
attempted  revival  of  the 
of  the  Jesuits,  the  disposition  to  re-erect  the 
tribunal  of  the  inqu  aition,  are  all  so  m»"T 
proofs  of  live  unchanged  ard  unchaiizini: 
character  of  Popery, — so  many  evidences,  tfcji 
it  is  as  inimical  to  the  diffusion  of  kriowMin 
and  science  as  it  is  to  public  liberty.  TkeW 
are  our  objections  to  Popery;  for,  with  regard 
to  its  creed  and  its  ceremonies,  in  the  former, 
our  own  liturgy  partakes  largely,  and  ihe 
latter  is  surpassed  in  extravagance  and  ab- 
surdity by  many  of  the  sectarians  a  bo  call 
themselves  Protestants. 

Mr.  Grower  is  a  dissenter,  whose  six  lec- 
tures so  pleased  his  own  congregation,  that 
they  advised  him  to  print  them  for  the  benefit 
of  others.  His  object  is  avowedly  1  not  to 
convert  Papists  to  the  Protestant  faith,  or  the 
protection  of  Protestants  from  the  iramediat* 
effects  of  Popish  rhetoric,'  but  '  to  instruct 
persons  whose  acquaintance  with  the  tenet? 
of  the  church  of  Home  was  but  slender,  and 
who  were  in  little  (some, 1 
of  embracing  its  errors.' 

These  six  lectures  are  on  the  principles, 
worship,  and  authorized  customs  of  Pope*} ; 
iu  tyranny,  rise,  and  tendency ;  and  on 
the  means'  which  should  be  adopted  to  tab- 
s-en it. 

The  arrangement  it  perhaps  not  the  best 
or  the  most  obvious ;  the  lectures  are,  how- 
ever, written  with  good  feeling,  and  *uh. 
more  temper  .and  Christian  charity  than 
usually  enters  into  such  discussions.  «> 
shall  only  make  one  extract :  it  consKJrr* 
Popery  as  hostile  to  the  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge.   Mr.  Groser  says : — 

•  The  influence  of  Popery  is  hostile  to  the 
spread  of  literary  and  scientific  knowledge  »« 
well  as  to  religious.  The  spirit  of  inquiry  is 
repressed ;  a  dread  of  the  prevalence  of  m 
investigating  temper  prevails ;  and  an  ap- 


proximation to  heresy  is  sometimes  ukx".-"! 
to  lurk  in  philosophic  sfjeculalion».  The 
Imtrt  Ktptmealoriw  i»  not  ( 
pied 
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work*  of  science,  history,  politics,  and  amuse- 
ment, fall  beneath  the  cognisance  of'  its  atr- 
thors.  Books  on  any  of  these  subjects,  even 
though  written  by  '•  the  faith  fa!,"  are  some- 
it  mistreated  like  t  e  poor  sufferer  on  the  bed 
of  Procrustes ;  what  is  too  short  is  stretched, 
and  what  is  too  lbrtg  is  lopped  away. 

'  Such  was  the.  prevailing  ignorance  at  the 
dawn  of  the  reformation,  that  account*  trans- 
mitted to  ns  by  the  writers  of  the  times  seem 
scanty  credible.  Many  of  the  priests,  it  is 
said,  were  unable  to  read  their  own  Breviary, 
though  it  comprised  nearly  the  whole  cyclo- 
pwdra  of  then*  knowtedpe  The  faculty  of 
irieoifey  at  tans  tin  inn-ii  nttHic  tne  assem- 
bled Parliament,  tint  religion  was  undone,  if 
tlic  study  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  were  per- 
in  itied.  But  a  still  finer  specimen  of  contro- 
versial accuracy  and  literary  skill  is  afforded 
us  in  t!»e  account  of  a  monk,  who  gravely  as- 
su  red  his  auditory,  that  the  reformers  had  in- 
v*-rji(  fi  i  new  l:in^n.3t<L,  c-alled  Greek,  against 
w  hich  it  was  uecesaary  for  them  to  be  on 
tiicir  cuard.  it  being  the  mother  of  all  here«iy ; 
— that  a  book  was  written  in  that  language 
called  the  New  Testament,  a  Iwok  foil  ol  das»- 
i  and  poison  ;  and  that,  as  to  Hebrew,  it 


ly  became  J  cwi.  * 

•These,  perhaps,  you  wiH  say  are  tales  of 


Roman  Catholics 
It  is  granted  that  a  spirit  of  luiniiry, 
winch  the  reformation  rreatly  contributed  u> 
produce,  ha*  penetrated  seme  dark  rece*s«s 
of  supenbtion,  and  is  producing  a  favourable 
chauifre.  But,  a'a-!  the  extent  of  know- 
ledge, particularly  of  re!iiriuu»  knowledge,  in 
count!  ie*  in  which  the  papal  system  is  in  full 
"Deration,  is  very  sn-„U.  Tlie  excellent  Ca- 
tholic, whose  name  I  have  mentioned,  snva, 
in  a  letter,  written  in  the  year  1816.  "I  have 
laid,  with  frankness,  before  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia, tbe  following  view,  by  no  means  exagge- 
rated, of  the  ureal  want  of  Bibles  among  the 
Catholic*  in  his  states : — 

'  ;4 1 .  There  are  marry,  very  many,  Ca- 
tholic priest's  who,  very  probably,  have  not  n 
whole  Bible  in  their  possession,  either  in  la- 
tin or  German,  and  do  not  even  posse*!  a 
German  New  Testament. 

"'2  Among"  schoolmasters,  hardly  one  in 
five  hundred  has  a  German  Bible,  and  Iiard- 
ly  one  m  two  hundred  tiosseases  a  New  Tes- 
tament. 

' "  3.  Among  laymen,  scarcely  one  in 
one  thousand  is  in  pox  essioti  of  the  New 
Testament,  much  leas  of  a  whole  Bible." 

*  What  a  representation  does  this  give  of 
tbe  hhndn.es>  of  these  leaders  of  die  blind  I 
Hut  the  efforts  made  to  hinder  him  and  his 
few  simple-ltearted  colleagues  from  remedy- 
ing the  evil  show  that  it  does  not  belong  to 
the  genius  of  tbe  system  to  deplore  or  attempt 
to  remove  it-  The  endeavours  made  to  ex- 
tma-afah  the  lamp  demons  Irate  a  love  of 
i.iirknese.  Referring  to  the  work,  of  a  fallow, 
labourer,  he  says  "  The  New  Testament,  by 
f'oysner,  is  now  forbidden  here.  Jesuit?, 
rrancircans,  and  all  the  clergy,  high  and 
low,  learned  aad  unlearned,  have  art  their 
faces  againrt  it,  ami  are  resolutely  detarmined 


His  own  Testament  also  being  ' 
prohibited  through  the  inveterate  hostility  of  j 
the  Jesuits  and  tbeir  i  gents,  he  still  deter-  ! 
miued  to  go  forward  with  a  firm  step,  to  ! 
obey  God  rather  than  man,  and  to  spread  in  j 
every  direction  tbe  everlasting  truths  of  the  1 
gospel.    But  he  thus  adverts  to  tbe  opposi-  > 
tiou  of  his  ecclesiastical  superiors.  "  Behold,  I 
my  respected  brother  in  the  J-ord,  an  explicit  ! 
avowal  of  th;it  conviction,  which  I  do  not 1 
wish  to  force  upon  any  one,  but  which  I 
plead  before  the  Father  of  Itphts,  with  all  the 
power  of  prayer,  tlmt  be  may  enlic-htcn  the 
rulers  of  our' church  to  see,  that  to  withhold 
the  Bible  from  the  people  is  not  the  whv  to 
give  to  the  Catholic  church  ditmity,  sta!  iiity, 
or  power.    I  fear  fa*  it  should  happen  tn 
the  church,  as  it  has  happened  alxewhcre, 
that  the  colleetive  feeling  of  an  offended  and  j 
injured  people  should  one  day  prove  too  | 
strong  for  bull*  and  excommunications." 

'  Nor  does  literature  flourish  more  than  re-  I 
ligion,  in  an  atmosphere  unfavourable  to  free-  i 
dom  of  inquiry.  Kxeeptions  may  be  found,  ' 
but  generally  it  appears  that  knowledge  is  far  i 
more  extensively  diffused  in  Protestant  states  ' 
than  in  countries  entirely  Catholic.  A  dcr. 
gyrnan  of  the  church  of  England,  equally 
eminent  for  his  piety  and  talents,  who  has 
recently  returned  from  a  tour  on  several  jiarts 
of  the  Continent,  and  has  Riven  the  w  orfd  an 
account  of  dome  or  his  remarks,  notice."  par- 
ticularly this  circumstance.  He  speaks  of 
the  Vafais,  a  canton  of  Switverland.  adjoin- 
ing to  ltalv,  the  population  of  which  is  ex- 
clusively I'opish;  where  a  hundred  thou- 
sand persons  reside,  but  among  whom  there 
is  not  one  bookseller!  A  sintrle  printer  was 
found  living  at  Siou,  die  capital  of  the  can- 
ton, but  he  was  allowed  to  work  only  under 
the  direction  of  the  Jesuits,  who  have  the  su- 
perintendence of  education  there,  and  print- 
ed nothing  but  books  of  devotion.  At 
Chamberry,  in  France,  a  city  which  contains 
nearly  ten  thousand  souls,  he  found  a  cathe- 
dral, and  three  other  churches,  two  convents, 
and  about  one  hundred  priest* ;  but  only  one 
bookseller,  and  lis  stock  consisted  hut  of  one 
book,  a  code  of  French  Jaws.  "  The  town 
of  Domo  d'Osola,"  he  writes,  "has  about 
three  thousand  inhabitants.  There  is  no 
bookseller  in  the  place — I  mark  this  fact 
where  it  occurs,  as  drawing  after  it  a  thou- 
sand consequences.  As  we  entered  Italy  by 
I  sella,  our  baetfoje  was  searched ;  and  the 
officer  told  us  plainly,  the  objects  he  looked 
after  were  books  of  religion  and  politics — 
morals  are  left  to  themselves.  1  Inppily,  our 
pa*! ports  were  signed  by  the  Austrian  am-  j 
bassador,  or  we  should  have  had  to  retrace 
our  steps.  On  driving  into  the  town,  I  was 
surprised  to  see  priests,  in  their  peculiar  ' 
dress,  but  somewhat  shabbily  attired,  stand-  j 
ing  about  idly,  or  silling  in  the  market-place, 
at  the  doors  ofcaberets,  in  company  with  the  1 
common  people.  Their  jovial  careless  sort 
of  look  struck  me  as  characteristic  of  the 
maimers  of  loo  many  of  that  order  of  persons 
in  Italy.  The  chief  church  here  U  of  mo- 
three  al- 
A  con- 
it  of  capuchins,  suppressed  hy  Napoleon, 
tut  been  restored.    When  ise  asked  the 


innkeeper  what  curiosities  there  were  in  the 
town,  he  said,  there  w  as  onty  a  calvary,  a*u- 
perstitunis  chapel,  or  temple,  on  some  moun- 
tain, with  a  representation  of  our  Saviour's 
pa*- ion.  We  arc  now  in  Italy;  but  oh! 
how  fallen  is  it!  Oh!  how  melancholy  to 
think  of  the  lo>t  glory  of  the  queen  of  ra- 
tions I  Ignorance,  poverty,  dirt,  indolence, 
misery,  vice,  superstition,  are  but  too  visble 
on  all  sides.  Half  the  time,  in  fact,  which 
God  assigned  to  man  fur  labour  is  consum- 
ed in  superstitions  festivals  of  saints  ;  whilu 
the  one  thy  of  sacred  rest  is  desecrated  to 
folly  and  sin." 

'These  indeed  are  melancholy  facts  ;  but 
we  need  not  be  surprised  at  their  existence  ' 
They  are  but  natural  consequences  of  thut 
domination  which  the  Romish  clergy  assume . ' 
Their  ascendency  can  be  maintained  more 
ensily  ovrr  the  profoundly  ignorant,  trmn 
over  men  vrhose  superior  intelligence  would 
lend  to  an  examination  of  eeelcsiastirol 
claims    It  is  to  their  interest,  therefore,  that 
knowledge  should  be  repressed,  as  it  was  to 
the  interest  of  the  ancient  Philistines  that  no1 
smith  should  be  found  throughout  all  the ' 
land  of  Israel,  lest  the  Hebrews  should  make ' 
themselves  swords  and  spears.' 

This  will  be  sufficient  as  a  specimen  of 
the  nnthor's  style  and  line  of  argument,  and 
with  this  we  leave  him,  like  a  knight  errant 
at  tourney, '  to  all  < 


dem  Greek  architecture ;  there  are 
together,  and  about  fifteen  priests 


Sir  of  Blenheim,  Orfiwdhirt,  Ike  .W 

of  hi*  Cmtcr  the  lhike  of  Martbonwrh. 
ttv  J.  P.  Nf.ALr.  With  an  Mttancal 
lit  trriptitm  <>f  that  maffnifictmt  Kiiifict,  a 
cempirtf  I Jst  of  Picture*,  atci>rd\hfi  tn  thr 
vrttcnt  Arrangement,  melndirg  thotr  ktU  li/ 
removed  from  Martbtmwgk  name.  I/m- 
don.  4to.  and  roval  8vo.  Sherwood  and 
Co 

Wt.  know  not  why  we  hare  bo  long  delayed 
to  notice  Mr.  Neale's  beautiful  illustrations 
of  that  monument  of  national  gratitude  to 
one  of  Britain's  greatest  heroes — the  mag- 
nificent seat  at  Blenheim.  Of  this  mansion, 
the  glory  of  Sir  John  Vanhrugh,  and,  per- 
haps, the  onh/  building  in  which  his  genius 
bad  full  scope  for  its  vast  powers,  Mr.  Neale 
has  given  us  six  views,  calculated  to  exhibit 
the  house  and  grounds  iu  the  most  varied 
and» favourable  point  of  view.  The  first  is 
the  north-west  view,  and  exhibits  the  greatest 
leugth  of  front,  which  is  judiciously  broken 
by  the  frequent  introduction  of  pyramid  ical 
attics.  The  majestic  portico  of  the  Corin- 
thian order  in  the  centre  gives  an  air  of  great 
dignity  to  the  whole  building,  being  of  due 
proportions  and  appropriate  embellishment. 
The  wings  are  of  regular  architecture,  and 
correspond  with  each  other. 

The  garden  front,  which  forms  tbe  second 
view,  displays  similar  architectural  grandeur, 
and  extends  three  hundred  and  forty-eight 
feet ;  this,  indeed,  forms  tbe  site  of  the  court, 
which  is  three  hundred  and  forty-eight  feet 
square.  The  other  views  are, — the  east  front ; 
a  view  in  the  grounds,  showing  the  bridge, 
column,  and  Rosamond's  Well ;  a  view  of 
Blenheim,  taken  from  Rosamond's  Well ;  and 
the  east  entrance  :  all  these  are  well  en- 
graved from  very  exquisite  drawings  by  Mr. 
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Neale.  The  literary  department  of  the  work 
is  biographical,  historical,  and  descriptive 
It  contains  an  account  of  the  building,  iu  de- 
corations, a  list  of  the  pictures,  &c.  an  account 
of  the  column  of  victory,  with  a  copy  of  the 
inscription,  supposed  to  have  been  written 
by  Lord  Bolingbroke,  and  a  biographical 
memoir  of  the  illustrious  Marlborough.  As 
a  work  of  this  sort  is  rather  to  be  regarded 
for  its  graphic  than  its  typographic  merits 
we  shall  not  be  able  to  do  it  justice  by  any 
extracts  from  the  letter-preAS,  though  we 
think  the  following  account  of  the  China  Gal- 
lery will  not  be  deemed  uninteresting  : — 
•  *  It  is  situated  near  the  home  lodge,  and 
is  separated  from  the  park  by  iron  palisades. 
It  was  erected  and  adapted  for  the  reception 
of  the  antique  and  curious  specimens  of 
porcelain,  now  deposited  here,  about  the  year 
1796:  the  collection  was  principally  formed 
by  Mr.  Spalding,  who  presented  it  to  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  with  a  desire  that  it 
should  ever  be  annexed  as  an  heir-loom  to 
the  family.  The  gallery  is  built  in  the  form 
of  a  cross,  and  contains  five  apartments ;  the 
centre  one  circular,  lighted  by  a  dome ;  the 
walls  are  divided  by  pilasters,  and  covered 
with  choice  pieces  of  rare  China :  a  pyra- 
midal case  in  the  centre  is  also  adapted  to 

the  oilier  rooms  ;m'  neuronal,  halted  from 
the  ceiling,  with  the  porcelain  displayed 
between  the  pilasters  that  support  them  : 
here  are  examples  of  the  presumed  earliest 
state  of  the  art ;  amongst  other  varieties  are 
many  of  the  choicest  pieces  of  the  old  blue 
and  white,  and  pale  japan,  brown  ed^e, 
much  esteemed  by  the  curious  :  together 
with  the  antique  Men  cHetle  and  deep  purple. 
Anions?  many  other  articles  deserving  atten- 
tion are  a  pair  of  small  bottles,  once  the  pro- 
of Queen  Anne;  a  large  japan  tea  pot, 
:from  Louis  XIV.  to  the  Duke  of 
two  smaller  ones,  from  the  col- 
lection of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  father  to 
Egalite* ;  some  pieces  from  the  late  Princess 
Amelia's  cabinet;  many  from  the  Portland 
Museum,  and  from  the  collection  of  the  Duke 
d'Aumout,  at  Paris ;  a  singular  piece  from 
the  Duke  of  Argyll's  curiorities,  in  the  time 
of  (Jeocce  II- ;  several  articles  from  the  cele- 
brated Ducbess  of  Kingston's,  from  Selima, 
Countess  of  Huntingdon  s,  from  M.  Ca- 
lonoe's  and  M.  Beaumarchais'  collections ; 
five  ornaments  presented  by  a  Nabob  to  a 
governor  of  Bengal,  in  tlie  time  of  King 
W  ,mam  III  possess  uncommon  beauty  ;  a 
large  while  tea-pot,  once  in  the  possession  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,  will  be  deemed  a  curiosity. 
Two  pieces  of  Jasper  China,  resembling 
sheila,  remarkably  beautiful  and  rare ;  several 
of  that  scarce  description  called  honeycomb, 
and  many  specimens  considered  unique  in 
their  kind.  An  adjoining  room,  near  the 
of  the  gallery,  is  filled  with  scarce 
"  Roman  ixitterv  and  old  eartlieti- 
t;  but  one  of  the  most  singular  curio- 
sities is  a  small  piece  representing  a  fish 
brought  from  Athens,  and  supposed  to  be 
coeval  with  that  republic.  In  this  room, 
likewise,  is  a  select  collection  of  the  finest 
old  black  and  gold  wooden  Japan,  and  a 
numerous  assortment  of  copper  enamels  of 


he  black  and  white  kind,  very  ancient ;  the 
subjects  represented  are  both  sac  red  and  pro- 
fane. The  whole  presents  an  additional  at- 
traction to  visitors,  but  most  particularly  to 
the  amateurs  of  this  beautiful  and  pleasing 
manufacture.' 

In  the  description  of  the  park  we  are 
told— 

'  Die  park  may  be  said  to  consist  of  one 
continued  ferine  oruie,  beiug  stocked  with 
cattle  as  well  as  deer,  and  waving  not  only 
with  grass  but  corn.  The  bell  by  which  it 
is  environed  was  entirely  planted  by  the  late 
Duke  of  Marlborough.  The  most  extensive 
prospect  is  obtained  from  the  High  Lodge, 
once  the  residence  of  the  witty  but  profligate 
Earl  of  Rochester,  who  was  ranger  of  VV  ood- 
stock  Park.  It  was  here  that  be  died.  The 
eminence  upon  which  it  is  seated  gradually 
slo|ies  to  the  water. 

'  Itosamond's  Well  is  situated  in  the  side 
of  the  hill,  a  few  paces  from  the  edge  of  the 
lake.  It  is  all  that  now  remains  to  remind 
us  of  the  celebrated  beauty  and  mistress  of 
Henry  II.  who  here  was  concealed  in  a 
bower,  by  means  of  a  curiously-contrived 
labyrinth. 

'  The  lake  covers  a  space  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  acres,  and  has  its  banks  most  de- 
lightfully varied,  so  as  to  present  an  extended 
aquatic  scene,  not  to  be  equalled  in  the 
kingdom.  Our  vjew  was  taken  on  the  13th 
of  August,  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of 
Blenheim,  which  day  is  always  devoted  to 
festivity ;  the  grounds  and  house  are  thrown 
open  to  the  neighbouring  gentry,  while  the 
lake  is  occupied  by  numerous  pleasure  vessels 
traversing  its  surface  it 
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Knight  and  Lacey. 
Sucu  is  the  title  of  what  to  us  seems  one  of 
the  most  meaere  and  vulgar  compilations 
ever  issued  to  the  public  This  observation 
will,  perhaps,  be  attributed  to  our  want  of 
taste;  and,  therefore,  to  the  admirers  of 
Pierce  Kgan,  the  frequenters  of  the  prise- 
ring,  and  the  initiated  in  the  slang  of  the 
police-office,  we  recommend  these  anecdotes, 
many  of  which  will  disgust  every  true ; 
man,  and  i ' 
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a  Ttsrr  to  sbakcbstowx',  in  bentuckt, 

AND  A  CTJBtOOS  ACCOUNT  OF  TUB  SB  AX- 
BBS. — BY  AN  AMCBICAN  TBAVBltBB. 
[In  former  numbers  of  Tie  Literary  Ctrrmide 
we  have  given  some  interesting  account  of 
that  peculiar  sect  in  the  United  States,  culled 
the  SJudurs,  and  we  now  insert  some  furtbtt 
curious  information  on  the  subject,  front 
letlns  oo  the  condition  of  Kentucky,  in  sa 
United  States'  journal. — Ed. ] 
Tns  attentions  1  received  at  Hatrodsburg 
were  flattering,  and  I  left  it  with  regret,  on 
the  day  after  my  arrival,  for  Shakewtown,  a 
distance  of  five  miles.  The  country  imme- 
diately in  the  neighbourhood^  the  Utter 

I  f.irrodsburv.  Emerging' from  a  vFd!ery,asd 
rising  a  gradual  ascent,  Shakerstown  disptow 
itself  to  view  oo  the  contiguous  height.  This 
village  is  situated  on  the  main  road,  leading 
to  Lexington  from  Harrodsburg;  from  one 


extremity  to  the  other,  it  is,  perhaps,  .three 
lirection.  The  f  hundred  yards  long.   On  the  one  side  of  the 
bridge,  over  die  lake,  has  been  mentioned  as  j  road  is  a  large  church,  a  handsome  narden 
a  part  of  the  grand  approach  from  the  Ditch- ,  tastily  laid  of,  and  a  few  brick  workshop?. 


ley  gate.  It  consists  of  one  vast  semicircular 
arch  in  the  centre,  one  hundred  and  one  feet 
in  diameter,  springing  from  massive  piers, 
besides  two  small  arches  ;  the  abutments  are 
curved  and  rusticated,  and  the  line  of  parapet 
horizontal ;  the  effect  of  this  noble  design  is 
peculiarly  appropriate  and  grand. 

« The  beautiful  piece  of  water  which  it 
crosses  is  principally  formed  by  the  river 
Glyfne  which,  entering  the  park  near  Wood- 
stock, immediately  spreads  itself  in  a  broad 
expanse:  a  creek  shaded  by  trees  is  called 
Queen  -Pool.  It  then  flows  round  Queen 
Elizabeth's  bland,  and  under  the  grand 
bridge,  beyond  which  ii 
surface :  in  the  distant 
at  which  point  it  passes  under  a  light  iron 
bridge,  and  then  forms  the  grand  cascade, 
with  a  fall  of  eighteen  feet ;  from  hence  the 
lake  narrows  itself,  and  winds  in  a  serpen- 
tine form,  to  unite  itself  with  the  river  Even- 
lode  by  a  steep  cascade;  immediately  be- 
yond the  junction  is  a  small  woody  island.' 

We  ought  to  observe  that,  although  this 
volume  is  published  m  a  separate  form,  it  is 
a  part  of  Mr.  Neale's 


(in  the  opposite  side,  at  ths  ens!ern  eitremi'y 
of  the  town,  is  a  frame  building,  in  which  a 
tavern  is  kept;  in  regular  succession  from 
this,  and  about  fifteen  yards  apart,  there  are 
three  large  brick  and  stone  houses  for  the 
dwelling  of  the  Shakers,  and  in 


work,  the 
try  Seats,  of  which  a 
course  of  publication. 


Pierce  Egan't  Antedates  ( Original  and  Se- 
lected)  of'  the  Turf,  the  Chate,  the  Ring, 
and  the  Stage.  Embellished  with  coloured 


I  have  mentioned,  yet 
which  is  also  intended  for  a  family  house  : 
in  the  rear  of  these  buildings  are  their  offices, 
other  workshops,  and  machine-houses. 

These  family  houses  are  seventy-five  feet 
long,  about  forty  wide,  are  all  built  on  the  same 
plan,  and  within  the  same  inclosure.  The 
its  greatest  extent  of  yard  and  the  intervening  graces  between  the 
it  seems  embayed,  j  nouses  are  set  with  grass;  and  have,  passing 
through  it,  a  wide  walk,  neatly  laid  with  flag' 
stones.  The  church  is  situated,  a*  before 
mentioned,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road, 
and  about  the  centre  of  the  town :  the  garden 
adjoins  it ;  below  this  and  on  the  same  side, 
are  the  barm  and  stable*. 

The  church  is  a  frame  building,  underpin- 
ned, with  superior  neatness,  with  stone ;  is 
about  sixty  leet  long,  and  proportionately 
wide,  plastered  and  whitewashed,  wrtb  ebair- 
1  wards,  5cc  painted  blue,  in  the  neat**'  con- 
ceivable style.    The  floor  looked  a*  tlwurfi 
it  was  waxed.    The  church  is  wanned  by  wo 
small  stoves,  placed  at  each  end  of  the  i 
Moveable  benches  for  the  worship0*0 
arranged  around  the  back  part  of  the  ro 
and  in  front  art  similar  seats,  for  the  Boeo«* 
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i ;  in  the  upper  part  of 
-room,  at 
,  each  for  the  ar- 
.oftbeelcier\ndeldres8  Thw 
the  interior 
of  tfi*  church,  by  a  small  window,  which  is 
about  a  foot  square,  and  near  the  ceiling  of 
the  worshipping-room.  In  front  of  the 
church  is  an  area,  paved  with  flag  stones,  and 
inclosed  with  palings  which,  as  well  as  the 
exterior  of  the  church,'  is  painted  white.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  town,  at  varimis 
distances  and  in  different  direction*,  an-  seen 
other  house*,  also  below/inn  to  the  Shakers 
These  were  occupied  .by  then  till  within  a 
few  yean,  rince  which  they  built  their  town  ; 
rV-se  are  called  'the  Blue  Houses.'  The 
S!iAk.en  own  three  thousand  acres  of  land, 
lying  in  a  body,  including  their  town  and 
outhouses;  they  have  a  large  three  story 
ruitloo  the  same  tract. 

I  arrived  at  their  town  on  Sunday,  about 
et*vtrn  o'clock :  when  I  got  in  view  of  the 
church,  I  heard  a  doleful  noise .  As  I  ap- 
proach**] neaiar,  the  sound  broke  with  m- 
>  t  i~.i34.-d  strength  on  my  ears.  The  air  was 
filled  witb  piercing  shrieks,  shouts  and  con- 
tused acclamations,  rt'Sciiililinj*  the  wild  and 
maddened  tenants  of  Bedlam.  I  was  told 
tnat  the  Shaken  were  at  worship.  Such 
w«r  the  direful  feelings  which  these  sounds 
produced,  that  I  paused  for  a  moment  to 
c  >n4der  whether  I  should  go  into  the  church 
Tue  question  was  soon  decided.  1  tied  mv 
boric  and  hastened  in ;  at  this  moment  afl 
wo*  calm,  but  presently  their  worship  was 
rvni-wed ;  there  were  aliout  a  hundred  and 
trurty  worshippers,  including  both  sexes, 
'Wars  and  white.  The  female*  were  drawn 
tin  in  the  west  end  of  the  church,  in  ranges 
<k  eight  abreast  and  seven  or  eight  deep. 
TV;  men  were  drawn  tip  in  like  manner  in 
tile  opposite  end  ;  the  two  columns  fronting 
etch  other,  with  a  space  of  several  feet  be- 
tween the  head  of  each  column. 

The  dress  of  cither  sex  U  uniform,  resem- 
bling tint  of  the  old  Quakers ;  from  girls  of 
t'-n  years  old.  to  wrinkled  old  age,  all  dressed 
alike,  with  long  wanted  gowns  of  dark  co- 
lour, long  checked  aprons  extending  to  the 
irock.  a  white  long-eared  cap,  with  a  white 
h  Midterchief  thrown  over  die  shoulders, 
<m*sed  and  pinned  before,  and  a  checked 
cotton  handkerchief  loosely  hung  over  Uie 
arm  ;  every  article  of  their  dress  was  in  per- 
fect order,  and  everv  individual  of  the  column 
presented  a  clean,  neat,  precise-dressed  fi- 
gure The  drew  of  the  men  consisted  of 
li^ht -coloured  domestic  cloth ,  with  coats  and 
waistcoats  of  the  loog-waisted  fashion,  with 
outer  pockets  in  the  former,  half-way  down 
the  leg,  and  those  in  the  waistcoats  resting  on 
the  hip.  Their  shirts  were  of  coarse  cotton, 
and  they  were  without  neckcloths :  oo  this 
occasion,  the  coats  were  laid  aside.  The 
blacks  of  each  sex  were  arranged  indiscrimi- 
•Mtely  in  the  same  ranks,  and  attired  in  the 
sasae  manner  with  the  whites  The  counte- 
nances-of  the  female  ranks  were  pale,  their 
visages  thin,  and  indicating  srrcni  solemnity 
of  faking;  those  of  the  men  equal  solemnity 
and  devotion  of  thought,  and  more  vigorous 


took  their  stands  at  the  bead  of  their  corres- 
pondent columns.  A  signal  being  given,  the 
singers  commenced,  and  the  columns  got 
into  motion.  They  gently  advanced  and  re- 
ceded for  some  minutes,  when,  on  a  sudden, 
they  reversed  fronts,  quickened  their  mo- 
tions, and  danced  in  a  familiar  manner ;  sud- 
denly, they  wheeled  to  their  former  positions, 
increasing  in  the  violence  of  their  actions,  as 
they  were  wanned  by  the  spirit  and  animattvl 
by  the  singing.  By  one  impulse  they  now 
broke  the  order  in  which  di**y  stood,  and 
each  column  whirled  within  its  own  limits, 
in  vertical  commotion,  throwing  their  heads, 
hands,  and  legs,  in  wild  disorder,  occasion- 
ally leaping  up  and  utteriug  a  horrid  yell. 
During  diis  time,  each  individual  bad  chimed 
in  with  the  singers,  who  had  themselves  fallen 
ere  all  singing  with 
;  presently  the  two  small 
the  ceiling  were  seen  partially 
and  gently  to  open,  and  the  lace  of  a  male 
and  female  were  imperfectly  presented  at  the 
opposite  windows.  At  this  instant,  the  mo- 
tions, which  were  before  violent,  became  fu- 
rious, and  the  noise,  l<efore  stunning,  w  an  ap- 
palling. Shrieks  and  yells  followed  in  alter- 
nate succession,  till  by  their  violence  and  the 
incessant  fury  of  their  dancing,  the  worship- 
pers were  exhausted.  Some  sunk  on  the 
floor,  whilst  others  were  scarcely  able  to  get  to 
their  scats.  The  worship  closed,  and  I  left 
the  house  with  feelings  of  horror,  which  you 
can  belter  imagine  than  I  can  describe.  The. 
singing  was  *  Vox  nil  prsrierea,'  sound  with- 
out word,  rhyme,  or  sense. 

The  elder  and  ekdreas  are  individuals  of 
this  society  who  are  supposed  to  have  attain- 
ed to  die  highest  degree  of  purity  of  life  and 
strength  of  faith.  On  this  account,  their  per- 
Mjns  are  esteemed  sacrtd,  and  they  receive 
the  confession  of  sins,  though  ilury  are  not 
supposed  to  possess  the  power  of  forgiving 
them  ;  they  are  also  supposed  to  possess  the 
power  of  performing  miracles,  two  instances 
of  which,  in  effecting  instantaneous  cures  of 
severe  wounds,  are  said  to  have  been  lately 
exhibited  in  their  town.  These  elders  oc- 
cupy the  upper  apartments  of  the  church, 
and  when  it  pleascui  them  to  look  down  from 
their  sacred  abodes  on  the  worshippers  be- 
low, it  is  deemed  a  special  act  of  condescr  - 
sion  and  grace.— I  remained  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood that  night,  and,  upon  the  invita- 
tion of  ono  of  their  members,  returned  the 
next  day,  to  visit  their  nouses  and  to  learn 
something  of  their  domestic  economy  and 
police.  I  stopped  at  the  tavern,  ana  from 
thence  was  conducted  by  an  intelligent 
guide,  oi.e  of  their  members,  through  the 
various  apartments  of  their  houses,  from 
the  cellar  to  the  garret,  and  into  their  kit- 
chens. 

Yuu  are  to  bear  in  mind,  that  tl:e  principle 
of  the  religion  of  these  people  is  a-  total  non- 
intercourse  between  the  sexes ;  consequently, 
husband  and  wife  are  disunited  as  soon  as 
they  enter  into  this  society.  All  their  do- 
mestic arrangements  are  therefore  made  with 
a  rigid  regard  to  this  object.  Each  family 
house  is  divided  into  small  rooms,  large 
enouirh  for  two  beds,  and  each  has  a  ward 

it. 


to  the  house ;  the  lat- 
on  ooe  side,  leading  from 
the  common  passage.  The  house  is  divided 
in  every  story  by  a  wide  pass  way  ;  the  one 
wde  of  the  house  through  each  story  is  occu- 
pied by  the  females,  the  opposite  by  the 
1  males ;  there  are  also  two  pair  of  stairs  lead- 
ing to  the  apartments  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
bouse :  these  houses  are  neat  y  finished.  The 
tenants  of  each  live  as  one  family.  The  wo- 
men cook,  wash,  make,  and  mend.  The  men 
attend  to  all  the  farming,  mechanical,  and  out 
of  doors'  labour  for  the  family,  Unless  oo 
some  domestic  necessity,  the  mate  and  fe- 
males are  never  seen  in  the  opposite  sides  of 
I  the  house.  In  going  to  morning  and  even- 
ing worship,  which"  is  held  in  the  dining- 
room,  and  when  going  to  and  returning  from 
their  meals,  they  enter  the  room  at  their  own 
doors,  eat  at  their  own  tables,  and  return  on 
their  own  sides  of  the  house :  before  eating, 
they  kneel  down  to  grace,  each  one  saying  it 
for  himself.  Everything  about  them,  within 
and  without  their  nouses,  about  their  forms, 
stable,  and  barn,  indicate  uncommon  neat- 
ness, ingenuity,  and  industry;  and  the  coun- 
tenances of  the  males  and  females,  when  o6t 
at  worship,  exhibit  meek,  contented,  cheer- 
ful, and  happy  minds,  though  now  and  then 
I  meet  with  a  dark,  sullen,  and  morose 
face  Whilst  engaged  in  thoir  labours  to- 
gether, they  were  active,  considerate,  cheer- 
ful, and  social ;  each  evincing  a  personal  in- 
terest, whilst  they  were  labouring  for  the  com- 
mon good.  Their  labours  and  all  their  me- 
chanism are  performed  by  their  own  members. 
They  are  a  trafficking,  humane,  honest,  and 
thrifty  people  :  each  department  has  an  of- 
ficer by  which  it  is  regulated,  who  is  chosen 
by  vote  at  convenient  seasons,  and  moat  fre- 
quently against  his  inclination.  They  also 
have  officers  for  foreign  as  well  as  the  home 
departments ;  the  duty  of  the  fanner  is  to  at- 
tend to  distant  purchases  and  sales,  and  to 
collect  debts.  They  do  not  meddle  with  po- 
litics, although  often  urged  to  attend  the  elec- 
tions by  candidates  for  offices,  and  although 
their  number  of  votes  would  lie  often  suffi- 
cient to  decide  important  elections.  They 
have  preachers  who  occasionally  visit  other 
similar  establishments  in  their  own  state  and 
in  Ohio.  Between  these  establishments 
there  is  a  constant  and  friendly  intercourse ; 
these  preachers  also  make  frequent  mission- 
ary tours  into  the  distant  part  of  the  country, 
and  out  of  their  own  state.  In  this  society 
are  seen  persons  of  all  ages,  from  the  tender- 
ness of  infancy  to  the  decrepitude  of  old  age ; 
they  receive  all  persona,  whether  rich  or  poor, 
ana  children  of  any  age,  that  may  be  given 
them  by  dieir  paretrts,  rear  them  in  comfort 
and  with  care,  and  give  them  plain  rudunen- 
tal  educations.  As  all  are  permitted  to  join 
them,  so  no  one  is  restrained  from  leaving 
them,  though  having  once  entered  into  the 
'  covenant,'  they  cannot  reclaim  their  property. 
Sudden  conversions  to  their  religion,  though 
not  often,  sometimes  happen.  I  will  give 
you  two  of  several  instances  that  have  hap- 
pened. A  gentleman  of  North  Carolina,  of 
distini^jishtti  family  and  wealth,  being  in  bad 
I  health,  travelled  through  Kentucky,  and  was 
Ia/I  t«,  •«  visit  these  people,  in  a  few 
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day*  became  a  cone*,  jniu^  th.*m,  and 
surrendered  to  them  n!!  liis  estate.  Hi*  con- 
nections  so-  >n  h  'ard  of  it ;  with  xre.it  eonc-cm 
an!  basic  they  des-patt-hcd  another  of  the  fa- 
m  ly,  to  dissuade  his  brother  from  his  pur- 
poses, and  to  bring  him  home.  The  messen- 
ger had  scarcely  arrived  before  he  became  also 
a  convert,  joined  them  a'id  surrendered  his 
property.  It  became  meessnry  that  these 
brothers  should  return  to  their  own  state,  to 
make  a  deposition  of  their  lands.  Thrv 
we-it,  intending  to  brimr  the  proceeds  with 
lhe:n  for  the  benefit  of  the  society  ;  they, 
how*  ver,  never  returned,  being  prevented  by 
the  influence  of  their  friends.  A  compromise 
was  made  with  the  society,  and  a  division  of 
the  property  took  pVe.  Although  there  are 
but  few  instances  of  abandonment,  the  society 
intTea«es  but  slowly.  This  has  br>en  esta- 
blished twenty  years,  and  there  are  not  five 
hundred  members  belonging  to  it  I  w:is 
introduced  amongst  the  women  ;  tliey  were 
social,  civil,  and  communicative. 

It  was  my  intention  to  leave  town  on  this 
day  ;  but  I  was  so  earnestly  invited  to  re- 
main, that  I  staid  till  the  next  morning  :  by 
doing  so,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing 
the  evening  devotion,  and  of  conversing  with 
the  preacher  and  others  of  the  fraternity. 
The  evening  worship  presented  more  order 
and  decorum  than  that  of  the  preceding  day 
The  worshippers  were  drawn  up  in  the  man- 
ner before  described,  and  the  columns  went 
through  similar  evolutions,  except  the  whirl- 
ing :  their  steps  were  more  orderly,  and  in 
somcinstaiiees  were  graceful ;  those  who  did 
not  join  in  the  dance  kept  time  by  throwing 
their  hands,  palms  upwards,  up  and  down, 
with  a  motion  from  the  wrist.  They  never 
have  prayers,  and  preaching  but  seldom. 
Amongst  the  worshippers  on  Sunday,  were  a 
Swiss  and  a  Norwegian,  neither  of  whom ' 
understood  or  could  speak  a  word  of  the 
English  language.  Under  other  circum- 
stances I  should  have  been  amused  to  see 
these  two  fellow*,  with  long  prone  faces, 
and  arms  pinioned  with  awkwardness  to 
their  sides,  shuffling  away  in  the  corner  by 
themselves,  with  measured  time  and  easy 
step,  whilst  the  others  were  leaping,  dancing, 
shouting,  and  singing  with  the  wKd  extrava- 
gance of  untamed  savages. 

It  would  require  more  time  and  space 
than  I  have,  to  give  you  the  outlines  of  the 
religion  of  the  Shaking  Quakers  I  must, 
therefore,  refer  you  to  other  sources  of  infor- 
mation. Every  effort  of  their  system  is  to 
war  against  the  lusts  of  the  flesh  ;  they  be- 
lieve that  the  mode  by  which  the  world' is  to 
be  brought  to  an  end,  by  its  Creator,  is  by 
preveritin^  the  increase  of  "the  human  specie* 
The  novitiates  are  placed  in  a  state  of  pro 
bat.on  at  the  '  Blue  House,'  and,  before  ad- 
mitted into  full  membership,  are  required  to 
sign  a  conveyance  of  their  property  to  the 
society,  for  the  common  benefit ;  this  is  called 
entering  into  the  *  first  covenant ;'  they  are 
then  permitted  to  live  in  town.  They  are 
an  orderly,  peaceable,  and,  in  general,  unin- 
formed, and,  I  believe,  virtuous  community 
there  are- no  written  rules  for  the  government 
of  the  society,  nor  any  law  to  punish  the  dis- 
-Jy,  and  I  was  assured  that  no  instance 


of  disorder  has  occurred  since  the  foundation 
of  their  inMitutiotl. 

I  left  ShaWst.nvu  the  next  miming;  tVv 
refuted  to  receive  pay  for  my  accommoda- 
tions at  their  tavern,  an!  urged  me  to  visit 
them  again. 


NEW  LOKDON  BRIDGE. 

Ox  Wednesday,  the  first  irt  >ne  of  the  new 
I-ondon  Bridge  was  laid,  with  unusual  cere- 
mony, by  the  Rieht  Hon.  ..lohn  Oarratt, 
1-ottJ  Mayor,  accompanied  bv  the  Duke  of 
York,  Ea'rl  Daruley,  the  Right  Hon  C.  W. 
Wynn,  M.  1'.,  and  several  distinguished  per- 
sons. The  cofferdam  was  ornamented  with 
much  taste  and  beauty,  and  was  divided  into 
four  tiers  of  galleries," along  which  were  Mw* 
of  lynches,  covered  with  scarlet  cloth.  The 
floor  of  the  cofferdam,  which  is  95  feet  in  J 
length ,  30  in  breadth,  and  45  feet  below  the 
high-water  mark,  was  formed  of  beech  planks,  I 
four  inches  thick,  and  resting  upon  piles  24 
feet  long,  shod  at  the  top  with  iron :  these  are  1 
crossed  by  immense  beams  of  solid  timber. 

The  persons  admitted  to  participate  in  this 
imposing  ceremony  formed  in  procession  at 
the  Mansion  House,  and  proceeded  to  the 
old  London  Bridge,  where  a  part  of  the  ba- 
lustrade was  removed  for  a  passage  to  the 
platform.  When  all  was  ready,  a  golden 
trowel  was  handed  to  the  Lord  Mayor;  the 
cavity  in  the  floor,  in  which  the  coins  of  the 
present  reign  were  to  be  deposited,'  was 
opened,  and  they  were  inserted,  and  the 
plate,  bearing  the  following  inscription,  writ- 
ten by  Dr.  Coplestone,  Master  of  Oriel  Col- 
lege, was  put  down  over  the  cavity  in  the 
floor:— 

Pontes  vctviti 
Qvvm  propter  crebras  nimhc  InterSeetas  moles 
Impeebto  cvrsv  flvminU 
Navicvlae  et  ram 
Nun  levi  saepe  iactvnt  et  vitae  pcricvlo 

Per  unjvjUs  tavces 
Piaccipiti  aqvarvm  nupetv  feiri  sob-rent 
CIV1TAS  LONDINfiNSia 
lbs  incommodis  remcdivin  adhibere  volens 
Et  cetcln  rriini  simvl  in  tcrris  cmpoiii 
Vti  litatibvs  consvtens 
Regni  insvper  sen  itvs  avetoril  ile 
Ac  mvnificrntia  adivta 
Pon  l  em 
Sitv  prortvs  novo 
Amplioribvi  ipatiis  constrvendvm  decrevit 
Cu  scilicet  forma  ac  magntlvdinc 
Qvae  rcjfiae  vibis  maicauti 

Tandem  rv«p:>udcrct 
Ncqvealio  tiugis  tempore 
Tanlum  opts  incboandvm  dvxit 
Qv am  cun  paoito  ferine  loto  terra/vin  orbe 
IMPKK1VM  BRITANNIC UM 
Fama  opibv*  mvllitvdme  civivin  et  MMQfdla 
pollens 
PRINCIPE 
Item  gavderet 
Artivm  favtore  ac  patron* 
Cvivt  »vb  avsptciis 
Novvs  indies  aedmc.orvm  .plendur  vrbi  accc- 


IOANNES  GARRATT  ARM1GLR 
Praetor 
xv.  die  Ivnii 
Anno  Regis  Gcorgit  Qvaiti  Sexto 


A  S.  M  D  CCC  XXV. 


(TRANSLATION.) 
Tlie  Free  Course  of  tie  River 
Being  obatxiicted  by  the  numerous  Piers 
Of  the  Ancient  Brid-c, 
And  the  passage  of  Boats  an  J  Vessel* 
Tbromh  it*  narrow  ch-.nneU 
Being  often  attend  I  with  danger  and  loMnfl.fe 
By  reason  of  the  force  and  rapidity  of  the 
current, 
THE  CITY  OF  LONDON, 
DcsiRHM  of  providing  a  remedy  for  this  evil, 
And  at  the  same  tin>< 
Tue  convenience  of  . 
In  (Ins  vast  Emporium  of  all 
Under  the  wsition  and  with  Lbs  liberal  aid  at 
Parliament, 
Resolved  to  Erect  a  Bridge 
Upon  a  foundation  altogether  new 

W  illi  Arches  of  wider  span, 
And  of  a  character  correspinding 
To  the  Dignity  and  importance 
Of  rtiii  Royal  City  : 
Nor  does  any  other  ti  me  seem  to  be  more 
For  such  an  undertaking 
Than  when  in  a  Period  of  Universal 
TUE  BRITISH  EMPIRE, 
Flourishing  in  Glory,  Wealth,  Popi 
Domestic  Union, 
Is  Governed  by  a  Prince, 
The  Patron  and  Eneourager  of  Ibe  Arts, 
Under  whose  Auspice* 
The  Metropolis  has  been  daily  advanenj  is 
Etegauce  and  Splendour. 
Tbc  First  Stone  of  this  Work 
Was  Laid 
BY  JOHN  GARRATT,  ESQUIRE, 
Lord  Mayor, 
On  the  l&th  Day  of  June, 
In  the  Sixth  Year  of  King  George  the  Fourth, 
An  J  in  the  Year  of  Our  Luii 

its* 

John  Rennic,  P.  R  S  Architect. 

When  this  inscription  bad  been  read  by 
the  town  clerk,  the  stone,  which  is  of  Hyto 
Quarry  granite,  and  weighs  about  five  tuos 
was  lowered.  The  Lord  Mayor  made  « 
suitable  address  on  the  occasion,  and  adjust- 
ed the  stone  on  its  firm  base  amidst  a  dis- 
charge of  cannon,  and  shouts  of  Cod  save 
the  King.  Thus  has  commenced,  under  fa- 
vourable auspices,  a  structure  which,  wc 
trust,  will  be  happily  completed,  and  don? 
remain  a  monument  of  the  wealth,  prospe- 
rity, and  public  spirit  of  the  British  empire, 
of  its  metropolis,  in  particular.  The  follo«- 
iog  are  to  be  the  dimensions  of  the  ot* 
bridge,  which  will  be  constructed  by  Mr. 
Ucnitie,  from  a  design  by  his  late  father, 
the  architect  of  Waterloo  Bridge,  and  oti*r 
works  which  will  hand  his  name  down  to 
posterity  : — 

Centre  Arch 
pieix,  24  feet. 

Arches  next  the  centre  arch — Span,  140  feet ; 
rise,  30  feet ;  piers,  22  feet. 

Abutment  Are  lies — opan,  130  feet; 
feel ;  abutment,  74  feet 

Total  width, ^ftoiii  water-side  to 
6!»0  feet 

Length  of  the  bridge,  including  tbe  abut- 
ments, 950  feel ;  without  tue  abutments,  • 
feet 

Widib  of  the  bridge,  fro  n  outside  to  out; 
side  of  , he  parapeu,  650  feel  j  carrufe-.aj, 
jj*  teet. 
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ORIGINAL  POETRY. 

*    MIUtM"*  RAMBLE  IX  SOMERSET  HOI  Sr.. 

To-day  I  went  to  vitw  the  exhibition, 
j,  for  my  pains,  hare  got 


■•J 


lently. 
u«d. 


:it; 

But  it  contrived  to 
1U  pictuiw,  root 
Fat  dioM,  Cur  girls,  old  ixown,  and  what  not, 
Engrass'd  ssy  eyes,  whilst  i  was  no  the  spot ! 

Abu !  I  was  about  to  aay  **»  **»»«*, 

But  that  they  did  not,  saving  two  or  three,— 

Creations  grand,  that  la  my  soul  ate  sun  tied 
Aod  those  I  will  discourse  of  piesentl 

*Ti»  pity  that  no  more  1  there  could 

But  10  it  was — perchance  I  cannot  see. 

I  know  'ti*  said  1  somewhat  am  shoit-sghted, 

But  that's  do  cause  my  judgment  should  be 
•lighted ! 

I  got  there— paid  toy  shilling— -entricd  in 

The  room  miscalled  the  '  Academy  Antique,* 
When  my  poor  ears  sustained  a  tho: k,  from  din 
"  Of  many  tongues,  wb:ch  some  might  call 

unique : 
1  do  not  mean  to  say  It  is  a  tin, 

But  babbling  is  a  universal  freak— 
Xni  my  opinion  is,  the  well-dressed  rabble 
Gtf  not  to  see  the  pictures,  but  to  babble ! 

In  this  •  Academy  Antique'  1  saw 

A  huge  collection  of  unmeaning  faces, — 

Nothing  to  strike  the  looker-on  with  awe, 
Bat  rather  to  excite  in  him  grimaces  ! 

Portraits  of  dowagers,  and  captains  raw, — 
Plump  spinsters  all  bedizened  o'er  with  laecs, 

And  some  most 


-that  I  swear  I  have— 


A  sweet 


la  the  richest  frame* ! 

forgot,  «  O'Conoeis  Child,' 

Campbell's 


I've  met  her  somewl 
The  featuiea  weie  impmited  on  my  mind, 

No,  never  lo  A: part!  though  wind  and  ware 
Of  s*d  nmfoitune  wake  my  vision  blind, 

My  heart  to  irnd— my  tortutcd  soul  to  rave- 
Yet,  io  it*  blackest  dreams  will  be  argued 

For  these  a  sunny  spot,  when  nil  U  daik  ; 

For  these  the  latest  gleam  of  memory**  spark  1 

Immortal  w.ikcr  of  the  radiant  lyre! 

I  thank  thee  for  the  l>h*»  I  oft  have  felt, 
Whilst  listening  thine  enrapturing  notes  of  fire, 

That  fell  upon  my  heart  and  ear,  and  dealt 
To  ra>  a  maddening  joy  !    O  !  nothing  higher 

In  life  could  then  be  mine!    I  could  have 
knelt 

Before  tby  'semblance,  nor  haTe  thought  it 
wrong, 

Thou  soul-crowned  maid!  thou  voice  and  harp 
of  song! 

I  do  believe  I  gated  foil  hilf  an  bottx 

Upon  my  favourite,  and,  at  last,  my  dream 

Was  broken  by  two  gitrs,  to  whom  the  dower 
Of  mind  was  oever given :  with  a  scream, 

The  tallest  said,  •  That'*  Undon !  (looking 
sour) 

•  I'm  suie  she  is  not  handsome  :'  not  a  gleam 
Of  admiration  either  s  eye  expiesscd  t 
The  oilier  merely  said, ' She's  not  well  dressed!' 

Obi  psha!  I  could— but  no,  I  must  proceed 

To  tell  what  else  I  saw,  or  my  critique 
Will  be  imperfect ;  and  I  fear,  indeed, 

That  my  good  reader  other  means  must  seek 
To  gain  full  knowledge  ;  but  I'll  givethe  meed 
although  the  praise  he 


re'*  ttty's  « Combat,'  an  ideal  fight, 
if  spirited  comrw»ing— Allan's '  Muiiay 


There 

Of  spirited  comrw»ing- 
ft  seems  to  me  too  cioudcd  fur  the  sight, 

Though  murdci's  ceitainly  a  the  g  to  flurry  ! 
Hurt's  '  Nonpareil,'  s.n  animal  all  i.gbt, 

«  M^mtoi,'  a  «  Cat's  Head,'  looking  very 
purrv, 

Portraits  <>f  coxcombs  spaniels,  sundry  faces,— 
Peers,  priests,  and  pensioners,  and 
graces. 


There's  Byron's  noble  heart,  and  Mita's  face,— 
Fit  company  !    There's  •  Conrud  and  Gul- 


Of  my  poor 
weak, 

To  those  who  please  me— 'tis  a  debt  that's  due; 
Reader,  I  fear,  I  claim  no  debt  from  you '. 


With  arr  devout,  and  features  pensive — mild. 
The  painting  here  the  poet's  thong  ht  re- 
hearse*: 

Whilst  gating  oa't,  I  felt  my  heart  beguiled  ; 

These  female  painters  ate  with  me  as  Circes. 
But,  Jove  be  thanked,  whole  is  my  heart  and 
bone*! 

Bat  do  not  paint  so  charmingly,  Miss  Jones'. 
>  were  tome  pretty  flowers,  and  (hut,  and 


i— Irish  booting,  and  MisaChesur , 
Ab,  tnc '  that  face  is  for  soon-  other  dame ; 
goose  buxom  waving  maid,  that's  dead,  God 
/eat  her ! 

When  painters  cannot  catch  from  beauty  fame, 
They  well  deserve  in  solitude  to  fester— 

Especially  when  old  obliging  Nuturv 

A  model  gave  of  perfect  form  and  feature !  ' 

With  buoyant  step  I  bounded  up  each  stair, 
And  gained  the  great  room— my  poor  filmy 
eye 

Seemed  fresh  to  be  illumed  (with  a  stare. 
Some  fashionable  might  deem  rude),  to  spy 

The  face  of  one,  endowed  with  gifts  more  rare, 
Whose  name  will  live  to  all  eternity— 

I  will  not  call  bar  Landoo — L.  E.  L.  • 

That  la  the  name  on  which  1  lave  lo  dwell. 


£•  The  public,  we  are  sure,  will  do  us  the 
'jttke  to  acknowledge  that  we  have  never 
iy*en  slow  to  par  oar  tribute  to  talent,  wherever 
it  might  employed.    We  have  spoken  very 
poetical  talents  of  L.  E- L. 
(to 


and  over-worked  :  still  we  do  not  go  so  fur  as 
our  friend,  Mr.  Leathwick;  and  it  will  be  seen 
by  the  following  extract  from  an  eflusion 
which  reached  us  about  the  same  time  as  the 
Rhymer's  Ramble,  that  there  air  persons  who 
entertain  a  eery  different  opinion  of  L.  E  L. 
from  either  Mr  Leathwick  or  ourselves.  We  I 
insert  an  extract,  a*  a  note,  and  shall  only  | 
observe,  «  Who  sluul  decide  when  ftti  dis- 
agree !'— Eol  :— 

•       •  ••••• 

Hireling  reviewer*  of  a  venial  age, 

How  can  you  praise  bfr  <IlII  unvurled  page  ? 

Poor  in  ideas,  but  in  bathos  rich. 

Of  modern  fal-la  sentiment  the  witch  : 

BUckwood,  alone,  has  dared  to  chide  one  ditty, 

And  be  excuses  her,— because  shell  pretty. 

True,  you  are  pretty — therefore  rest  content 
And  write  not  that  which  Nature  uevermeant ; 
Scribble  love-songs,  to  that  alone  aspire, 
Content  to  set  your  lover's  heart  ou  Are ; 
His  youthful  U,»*  heart,  <  bU»*  ana 

f*U(«J,*t 

(Vide  your  poems  he  who  disbelieves), 
With  tortures,  darts,  Ac.  nil  bis  breast, 
But  marry  ete  the  flame  Lt»s»iink  to  rest; 
Before  (it  is  the  way  with  all  mankind) 
Withered  and  false  his*yre»-'M  beaityou  find 


f  Vide  one  of  Ibis  sentimenal  young  lady's 
'occasional  pieces'  in  that  discriminating  and 
correctly  judging  paper,  Ihe  Literary  Gazette, 
f  foiget  the  number.  Singing  of  youth,  she 
drsrnlws  it  as  the  time  when— 

'The  heatt  is  all  bloom  and  green  leaves.' 
Green  tea  must  certainly  be  the  Hippocrcne  of 
L.B  L  as  giu  and  water  wax  Byron's.  Hyson 
a  tune  could  have  inspired  anch  a  »«w,«*r*ra>i', 


«  Mary,'  by  Weatall,  in  the  which  I  trace 

Hardness  of  outline—  vet  the  picture's  fair' 
Tbere*a  BoswotUis  field,  where  Richard  ran 
his  race, 

A  master's  composition, « rich  and  rare !' 
And  there's  « our  Saviour  crowned  with  Thorns,' 

by  Hilton! 
In  painting  this  R.  A.'s  a  kind  or  Milton' 

There's  Divid  W.lkic's «  Highland  Family,* 
Leslie's  4  Slender,'  and  'Sir  Waller  Scott,' 

And  <  Mi»tre*s  Peel,'  whom  'tis  a  tieat  to  see, 
♦  Olivia  aod  Viola,'  wi:bout  spot, 

The  'Turkish  Travelling  Druggist/  by  Mul- 
rcady— 

Other*  of  talent,  which  I  mention  not— 
The  'Trial  of  Lord  Russell,'  by  G.  Hayter— 
Poor  Racnacl's  eye  alone  stamps  him  creaior ! 
There's  Turner's  landscape,  a  most  glorious 
tklng, 

Worthy  the  mind  wbog^ve  its  benuty  being. 
I  wish  1  could  in  loftier  numbers  sing; 

But,  reader,  'twill  repay  tine  for  the  seeing. 
And  to  thine  eye  will  uature's  own  self  bring  : 
I'm  lute  with  Ibis  tbou  soon  will  be  afftecsng  ! 
Fame  ia  thine  own— well  bast  thou 

earn  her— 
Long  may'et  thou  live  to  wear  tby 
Turner! 

But  I  must  step  into  the  School  of  Painting, 
Or  I  shall  put  your  patience  to  the  teat ; 

And  Mr.  Editor  will  be  attainting 

His   coticponociit'a   waywardness  —  con» 
teased 

Am  1  io  rambling  rhyming — Don't  be  fainting! 

At  ouce  I'll  act  your  kindling  fears  at  rest — 
I  pray  the*  now  suppress  each  using  tincture. 
And  let  me  call  your  tbougbti  to  Uanhy'a 
picture! 

Conceive  you  see  a  wildly-rolling  de*p 

Cresting  ita  monstrous  waves  with  blood, 
not  foam, 

OVrwhcliuiug  myriads  iu  nn  endless  sleep- 
That  dared  witbjn  its  hollow  breut  lo  rojral 

Wariiois  and  < 
From  out  that 
borne ! 

Ah !  what  avail  the  chariot,  spear,  and  brand  1 
Their  eyes  shall  ne'er  awaken  on  the  land ! 

Their  warring  with  the  water*  is  Imt  vain, 

The  proud-souled  ruler  and  bis  inuiled  boat 
No  more  shall  view  tb'  Egyptian  shares  again, 

But,  in  the  billows  of  destruction  lust. 
Swell  the  majestic  triumph  of  the  main, 

in  death,  how  fertile  was  their 


I  routser*  try  iu  vain  to  leap 
that  gulf  that  now  is  grave  and 


Whilst  those  that  erst  they  scorned  in  safety 
stand. 

Saved  by  Jehovah's  never-failing  hand! 

Think  more  than  this,  and  all  that  you  calk 

think 

Will  fall  far  short  of  the  Creation ; 
Go,  search  that  chain  of  genius,  link  by  link. 
And  thou  will  be  euwrapt  in  admiration  • 
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Come  hete-behoM  their  dark 

And  there,  preserved,  the  Isrncliirsfa  nation, 
Whilst  Aoa  iLt  cloud*  the  thunder  peals  teem 
rolling'. 

And  (or  the  dead  unhallowed  dirges  tolling  ! 
And  mark  yon  glowing  stream  of  light  supernal, 

That  fulls  upon  the  multitude  below, 
Tinging  the  ruck.  anJ  crags  with  l.gUl  eternal, 

And  brightening  visuge*  devoid  of  wn«. 
And  forius  <tll  nuuibcied  in  a  heavenly  journal 

I  lo»e  myself  among  the  thoughts  that  glow 
■Within  my  breast !    To  turn  from  mindteis 
glance* 

To  such  a  sight  as  thia  my  soul  entrances ! 

Ye*,  painter,  ponder  on  the»c  themes  sublime ! 

Give  thy  soul  vent,  as  thou  hast  done  befote, 
And  thou  wilt  lire  in  alter,  nay  nil  time. 

Unmoved  by  petty  Knvy'a  howling  toar! 
Thy  fume  shall  spieod  through  every  distabt 
clime. 

Till  prtiise  and  fame  and  lime  shall  be  no 

And  unborn  men  shall  say,  <  This  man  had 
power 

To  portray  Cod  in  bis  terrific  hour  P 

And  have  I  roused  thee,  reader,— pray  excuse 
M.v  dwelling  thus  so  long  upon  this  theme ; 

Ifaboo'rt  a  poet,  thou  well  know 'si,  the  muse 
Will,  like  all  women,  have  her  way— uiy 
dieam 

Of  ccstacy  I  did  not  like  to  lose ; 

And  to  be  grateful  is  but  ju»l.  I  deem  !— 
But, bless  me!  how  thene lines  accumulate; 
I  must  make  baste, 'us  growing  very  late. 

I  saw  tb'  «  Edystone  Light-hoase  in  a  Storm  :' 
l>a« lei    a  good  historiau  of  the  sea  ; 

It  here  is  viewed  in  all  iu  awful  form, 
The  scene  Is  well  depicted. — Horribly 

The  booming  billow*  break  in  madness  wurm 
Upon  the  rock,  wheieyet,  un  launtedly, 

Is  reared  the  merciful  and  brilliant  blase, 

That  warns  the  wave -tossed  tailor  with. its 

I  likewise  saw  some  more  unmeaning  pbhue.- 

The  Honourable  Mrs.  and  daughters ; 

About  a  score  of  fashionable  misses, 

And  half  a  troop  of  captain*  on  the  water* ; 
Dicks,  Kid,  Bobbies,  Nunnies,  Jennies, Lizzies, 
And  near  a  down  leader*  of  land  slaughters, 
!n  greet  room^-all  rooms  j  wander  where  t 
wW, 


Here  was  my  Lord        ,  and  there  my  lady  j 
Here,  a  carcass-butcher  fretn  Whiterhapel  ; 

There,  a  Wigshy,  like  a  ToiJcish  Cadi ; 

Here,  an  ass,  with  clothing  sleek  and  dapple; 

There,  a  dowager,  but  somewhat  fudy ; 

,    Heir,  u  rosy  miss,  like  bloom  of  apple ; 

And,  in  the  midst,  a  poitrnt,  fine  and  well 
'  dune, 

•The  l»w»  delay,'— the  conscience- keeping 
B — it! 

I'm  getting  weary,  Editor,  of  writing, 

And  you,  peruser,  way,  perchance,  of  read- 
ing; 

In  tiutb,  these  verses  are  for  length  affrighting:  I 
I  don't  know  how  it  it,  there's  no  receding* 

When  onre  I  do  begin — but  don't  be  slighting 
Tl.eae  hobbling  ihymes  of  wine,  tie/  may 
be  le  ding 

Thou  (flits  from  a  dre  <m  of  trouble  or  despair— 
Reluming  eye,  and  robbing  heart  of  cure ! 

Well,  now  I  must  to  bed, — f  think  'tis  time ; 
•The  witching  bout  of  night'  hath  long  been 
past ;   • 


And,  ah !  I  hear  an  oft-heard  distant  chime, 
Tuut  tells  nic  two  o'clock  it  come  at  list ! 
Gone  is  my  rumbling  tit  of  ttinelras  rhyme, 

And  I  to  sluiubery  pow  er  shall  soon  be  cast- 
So  reader,  editor,  and  curb,  good  night,— 
I  wish  ye  pleasant  sleep  and  visions  bright! 
Edanmlon.  t  i.  L. 


FINE  ARTS. 

The  Lord's  Pntuir  engraved  in  a 
eighth  .fan  inch  oW/tr.    By  H.  Wil- 
liamson. 

The  be  are  numerous  instances  on  record  of 
the  wonders  of  minute  art,  from  the  lime  that 
Myrmecides  made  a  chariot  with  four  wheels 
ami  four  hone*  iu  ivory,  and  a  ship  with  all 
her  tackling,  so  small  that  a  bee  could  conceal 
each  with  its  wing!),  down  to  the  present 
day,  when,  as  will  tie  seen  in  a  lute  Chro- 
nicle, a  Dutch  spinster  and  weaver  have  ma- 
nufactured cluth  of  thread  so  tine  as  to  be  im- 
perceptible without  a  magnifying  glass:  these 
instances,  of  fine  and  exquisite  workmanship 

we  find,  at  least  if  Uadrianus  Junius  is  to 
be  credited,  that  at  Mechlin,  in  Brabant,  a 
cherry-stone  was  exhibited  in  the  form  of  a 
basket,  which  contained  fourteen  pair  of  dice, 
distinct;  nay,  farther,  that  one  Ozwaldus 
Northingeras  actually  manufactured  sixteen 
hundred  dishes,  complete  in  every  port,  yet 
so  small  that  the  whole  Could  be  inclosed  in 
a  case  made  out  of  a  peppercorn  of  ordinary 
size  !tt  Then  there  is  Turriano,  who  manu- 
factured iron  mills  so  powerful  as  to  grind  as 
much  in  a  day  as  eight  men  would  eat,  and 
yet  so  small  that  .they  might  be  concealed  in 
the  pocket,  or  even  sleeve  of  a  monk.  I  hit, 
to  come  to  a  later  period  and  beuer-tutbea- 
ticntud  tacts,  Ansold,  the  chronometer-ma ^er. 
presented  his  late  majesty  with  »  watch,  a 
repeater,  which,  although  it  contained  one 
hundred  and  twenty  lurees.  was  not  larver 
in  diameter  than  a  stiver  two-pence,  and  did 
not  weigh  more  than  about  fire  pennyweights. 

In  penmanship,  too,  there'  have  been  many 
efforts  of  rivalry  in  diminution:  the  most  suc- 
cessful we  have  met  with,  previous  to  the 
print  before  us,  was  the  Lord  s  Prayer  in  the 
circle  of  three  sixteenths  of  an  inch;  but 
even  this  effort,  surprising  as  it  is,  has  been 
surpassed  try  the  print  before  us,  in  which 
Mr.  Williamson  has  engraved,  on  a  steel 
plate,  the  whole  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  within 
a  circle  of  one-eighth  of  an  inch  d  iameter.  To 
the  naked  eye  the  writing  is  unintelligible, 
but  to  a  good  rnagnifying-giass  its  singular 
beauty  arid  correctness  are  manifest,  and  it 
may  be  read  distinctly.  This  singular  spe- 
cimen of  minute  art  surmounts  the  head  of 
Jesus  Christ,  in  a  representation  of  the  cru- 
cifixion, extremely  well  engraved  ;  the  whole 
is  surrounded  by  a  chaste  and  well-designed 
border,  and  the  print  is,  altogether,  a  beau- 
tiful, curious,  and  interesting  specimenof  art. 


the  talent  displayed  by  Mr.  Martin,  in  illus- 
trating the  work  of  our  great  epic  poet,  .  14 
of  the  style  in  which  it  was  ^ot  up;  the  se- 
cond and  third  parts  show  no  dec! me  either 
of  taste  or  talent  — die  graphic  parts  are  m 
original  and  as  well  executed,  and  id  the  ty* 
pography  there  u  die  reverse  of  a  fallim; 
off.  Tlie  subjects  in  part  the  second  are,  tl,e 
'  Creation  of  light,'  and  « Pandemonium/ 
The  third  part  contains  the  '  Conflict  between 
Satan  and  Death,'  and  '  The  Rivers  of  Mlif.' 
They  all  display  that  vigour  of  conception 
and  power  of  execution  which  disunpiub 
the  peoed  of  Martin  ;  and.  although  he  is  mi 
artist  who  is  much  indebted  for  his  reputa- 
tion to  his  style  in  colouring,  yet  these  en- 
gravings, which  are  designed  and  execuutl 
liy  himself,  in  many  respect*  make  as  near 
an  approach  to  the  original***  a  print  can  da 
to  a  painting.  The  '  Creation'  is  evidently 
taken  from  the  picture  pointed  by  Mr.  Mar- 
tin, now  exhibiting  in  London,  iu  the  gallery 
of  the  Society  of  British  Artists. 


Mii/tm't  Paradise  Ijat.  Ittutt 


John 
Lod- 


Marti*.  Etq.    Parlt  II.  and  III 
don,  1825  Prowett. 

Iw  our-notice  of  the  first  part  of  tbi*  work. 


a\d  rrntic  amv«e  vents. 
Davav  Lsxe  Tur.aTiit. — On  Tuesday  a 
new  afterpiece  was  produced  at  this  theaire. 
called  the  Rrrliut.  It  is  transited  fraui  I  t 
S  titaur,  a  piece  which  has  been  popular  in 
Parts.  English  and  French  Un^,  howiw, 
diflieri  .or  perhaps  the' tiling  has  been  don* 
into  English  in  a  clumsy  manner,  for  the 
RecLat  was  but  very  indifferently  recwred, 
though  quite  as  well  as  it  deserved.  Some 
of  the  music,  by  C'arala,  is  pretty,  but.  as 
a  whole,  die  Rt  clatc  is  a  srretclied  produe- 
tion. 

E»ot.i»n  (Via*  II©f«.— Charles  Ma- 
thesrs  is  no  longer  At  Home,  to  thj  raetro- 
poubuis,  having  closed  his  JkV«r*rW«*v 
Wvdr  and  his  season,  on  Tnursday  night. 
Throughout  the  whole  forty  nights  lie  has 
appeared,  he  has  been  honoured  with  crowd- 
ed houses,  who  have,  by  the  most  uneave 
vocal  proofs,  testified  their  delight  at  Ins 
multifarious  and  highly  amusing  entertain- 
ment. 

Hsymarkkt  Theatre.  —  The  company 
at  this  theatre,  which  certainly  stood  much 
in  need  of  additional  strength,  was  reinforced 
on  Wednesday  by  the  accession  of  Mr  laV 
ton,  who  ap|>eared  in  the  character  of  Hfltj 
Lackaday,  in  the  comedy  of  Hurt  krurlt  W 
tt'ivtt.  The  character,  which  liston  hat  wait 
and  must  keep  as.  his  own,  is  a  ludicrous 
mixture  of  love,  cunning,  and 
and  the  author  does  not  appca 
turns,  but  a  mixture  of  the  w hour  at 
The  situations  in  which  the  actor  rs  placed 
are  often  extravagantly  ridiculous;  hut,  as 
they  are  so  many  opportunities  for  Listen  to 
display  his  quaint  drollery  and  irresistible 
grimace,  Uiey  all  tell,  with  an  audience  pre- 
disposed to  be  pleased  with,  and  lavcii  M, 
everything  this  tivourire  of  the  public  does. 
Li; ton,  ou  his  eurW,  and  during  the  per- 
formance, was  received  with,  shouts  of  ap- 
plause; the  other  cbaracters  wore  well 
Uincd. 

Ap«tU)Nico.\>- On  Th«r»?ay  hjas, 

to  the  Jteyal  Aeademyirf 


AND  WEEKLY  REV  IEW. 
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Music  attended  this  delightful  performance, 
previous  to  its  closing  for  the  season.  Mr. 
Adams  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  ho 
extempore  performances,  particularly  in  a 
masterly  fugue ;  but  the  most  effective  piece 
was  the  overture  to  Dcr  Fmtchulz,  which 
was  loudly  encored.  The  room  was  very  fa- 
tJuonahlv  attended. 


The  Last  Spirit,  a  poem,  hy  John  Law  son, 
author  of  Orient  Harping,  fkc.  8tc.  is  in  the 

press. 

A  new  weekly  periodical,  appropriated  to 
the  fine  arts,  has  been  commenced,  under  the 
title  of  The  Parthenon  ;  the  lei  ->  --press  and 
embellishments  are  all  printed  from  stone  at 
the  same  time,  by  a  new  process,  called  typo- 
lithograpy.   The  printing  is  much  inferior  to 


though  such  an  art  is  believed  to  have 
existed. 

A  bill  is  now  before  Parliament  for  the 
better  preservation  of  peace  and  good 
order  in  the  I  Diversities  in  England,  by 
winch  the  chancellor  or  vice-chancellor  is 
nuthonzed  to  appoint  constables  within  the 
precincts  of  the  university.  In  the  absence 
of  the  chancellor  or  rice -chancellor,  any  pro- 
vice-chanceilor,  or  deputy  vice-chancellor, 
may  execute  the  powers  of  this  act.  Ry  ano- 
ther clause,  it  is  enacted,  that  common  pros- 
titutes and  night-walkers  shall  be  deemed 
idle  and  disorderly  persons  within  the  meaning 


Bnldreoce,  a  mechanical  genius 
j,  has  invented  a  machine  for  cutting 
CoanUle  wefts.  This  is  an  object  of  no 
small  importance,  so  tar  as  regards  this  kind 
©t"  manufacture.  The  Chenille  shawls  are 
highly  beautiful,  especially  when  made  of 
silk.  The  manufacture  of  them  is  also  very 
The  weft  is  first  made  into  cloth, 
I  up  in  parts ;  when  it  is  after- 
rewoven;  die 
having  the  appearance 
Its.    Hitherto  (lie  weft 


and  again  cut  up  in  pa 


has  been  cut  up  by  females,  a  mode  by  no 
means  certain  or  regular;  and  die  machine 
is  intended  to  perform  this  labour  with  addi- 
tional speed  and  accuracy.  This  improve- 
ment will  give  the  doth  a  finer  surface,  and 
liable  the  manufacturers  of  these  goods  to 
be  more  successful  in  their  business. 

On  Thursday,  the  9th  instant,  a  general 
nMy   of  the  Royal  Academicians  was 
icnts  in  Somerset  House, 
ipson,  Esq.  R.  A.  was 
r  of  the  Royal  Academy ;  and 
T  Phillips,  Esq    U.  A    w.v>  elected 

Professor  of  Painting,  both  io  the  room  of 
Henry  Fuseti,  Esq.,  deceased. 

TV-  recent  Sale  at  Kvant'i. — There  are  no 
bounds  tj>  the  rapacity  of  collectors  of  books 
and  manuscripts,  nor  any  reasonable  limits  to 
the  prices  which  articles  of  any  curiosity  re- 
lating to  literature  obtain  at  die  present  day. 
At  this  sale  three  manuscript  romances  on 
Jje  Roman  du  Roy  Arts,  Leu 


Roman  de  I  mrelot  da  lac  et  de  San  Greab 
and  Recueil  d'Histoires  S  teres  et  Profanes, 
were  purchased  by  Mr.  Thorpe  for  215/.  We 
suspect  they  will  be  transferred  to  Mr.  lieber. 
Bryan's  Dictionary  of  Painters  and  Engravers, 
illustrated,  was  bought  by  Mr.  Sonne,  for  130 
guineas.  The  Malborough  Gems  were  pur- 
chased by  Mr.  Peltigrew,  to  enrich  the  splen- 
did library  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  for  57/.  15*. 
A  Collection  of  Original  Notes  on  the  Greek 
Anthologia,  in  manuscript,  by  the  poet  Gray, 
were  sold  to  Thorpe  for  53/.  1 1*  Roger i 
BaconLs  Opuscula,  an  ancient  manuscript 
upon  vellnm,  with  the  autograph  of  Sir 
henelm  Digby,  produced  51/.;  and  Procli 
P.xpositio  in  Plalonis  Opera,  a  very  ancient 
manuscript  upon  vellum,  apparently  of  the 
twelfth  century,  with  the  autograph,  likewise, 
of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  were,  we  believe, 
bought  by  Thorpe  for  the  Bodleian  Library, 
since  it  would  appear,  by  the  inscription  in 
each,  that  Sir  Kenelm  intended  to  bequeath 
them  to  that  institution — they  cost  82/.  10*. 
Camden's  Britannia,  enlarged  by  Gough  and 
illustrated,  produced  1  -0/. ;  and  Col.  Bagwell 
gave  63/.  5*.  for  Butler's  Iludibras,  by  Gray, 
illustrated.  Other  works  were  sold  at  equally 
extravagant  prices.  The  six  days'  sale  realized 
between  four  and  five  thousand  pounds. 

RuBKtn  Gold  G>in. — A  few  days  since,  as 
a  farmer  was  ploughing  a  field  a  little  dis- 
tance from  tins  city,  he  turned  up  a  beau- 
tiful gold  coin  of  Doroitian,  the  Roman  em- 

Kror,  in  the  highest  state  of  preservation, 
e  inscriptiwns  on  the  legend  are  as  follow, 
riir. : — Obverse,  Caes.  Aug.  F.  Domit  Cos. 
III.  fwith  a  laurel  head).  Reverse,  Prin- 
ceps  Juvveotut  (with  an  elegant  full-length 
female  figure).  This  rurious  and  ancient 
coin,  weighing  113  grains,  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Shiriey  Woolroer,  of  litis 
city. —  Ertltr  Gazelle. 

KtlLxm  Amrnt. — Mr.  Graham  made  his 
promised  ascent  with  his  balloon  on  Tues- 
day, from  the  gardens  of  the  Bedford  Arms, 
Camden  accompanied  by  two  young 

transpire.  The  ascent  was  announced  to 
take  place  at  four  o'clock,  but  it  was  seven 
before  the  necessary  preparations  were  com- 
pleted. As  soon  as  the  car  was  attached, 
the  two  female  aeronauts  were  conducted  to 
the  platform  by  an  elderly  gentleman,  said  to 
be  their  father.  They  were  dressed  alike,  in 
nankeen  habits,  seal-skin  caps,  and  white 
veils ;  and  seemed  to  be  sisters,  about  twenty 
and  twenty-three  years  of  age.  Their  features 
were  pleasing,  and  their  whole  appearance 
respectable  and  prepossessing.  They  stepped 
into  the  cat  without  betraying  the  slightest 
tim  dity ;  indeed,  the  cheeks  of  one  of  them 
glowed  with  the  flush  of  delight ;  those  of 
the  other  were  paler ;  but  both  talked  and 
laughed  merrily.  Mr.  Graham  stepped  in 
between  them,  and  remained  standing  in  the 
centre  of  the  car.  The  fastenings  were  then 
undone,  the  balloon  arose  steadily,  the  ladies 
waved  a  flag  each  to  the  multitude  beneath, 
who,  in  return,  cheered  them  most  heartily 
so  long  as  they  remained  within  hearing. — 
Mr.  Graham  and  his  two  ladies,  after  a  plea- 
sant voyage  of  nearly  an  hour,  alighted  in 
perfect  safety  at  Feltham,  between  three  and 


four  miles  beyond  Hoonslow,  where  they  i 
perienced  every  attention  from  the 
people  ;  and,  having  partaken  of  sc 
freshment,  a  chaise  was  procured  for  them, 
in  which  they  arrived  in  town  in  high  spi- 
rits, about  half-past  twelve  o'clock. 
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oa,  facts,  fancies,  and  ascoLtscTioss. 
Architectural  Ingenuity. — I.ast  week  we 
reviewed  a  very  humorous  and  a  very  antljf 
litde  publication,  as  our  readers  may  perhaps 
recollect,  entitled  Hints  to  some  Churchwar- 
dens; in  which  were  given  many  notable 
rules  and  inventions  for  improving  od 
The  buildings  so  beautified  and 
•re  chiefly  specimens  of  country 
architecture;  but  we  think  that  the  author 
might  have  adduced  an  example  of  ingenuity 
and  taste  from  a  church  in  this  metropolis- 
no  other,  in  fact,  than  that  of  St.  Mjry-le- 
Bow,  in  Cbeapaide,  equal  to  any  he  has 
given.  It  seems,  that  it  was  found  uecessary 
to  employ  an  iron  tube  as  a  chimney  to  some 
stove  within  the  church;  now  the  difficulty 
was  not  how  to  conceal  this  tube,  or  how  to 
give  it  an  ornamental  form,  either  of  which 
might  easily  have  been  done,  but  how  to  do 
it  in  an  original  and  striking  manner:  and 
this  has  been  effected— certainly  by  some 
churchwarden,  for  no  architect  could  have  hit 
upon  so  clever  an  expedient— by  knocking 
out  one  of  die  upper  pannels  of  a  door  (on 
the  south  aide  of  the  church),  and  bringing 
out  the  said  tube,  which  thus  intersects  the 
pediment  over  the  door,  in  the  most  pictu- 
resque way  imaginable!  Besides,  Uie  idea 
of  a  chimney  coming  out  . of  a  door  is  so  very 
droll  and  waggish,  that  we  are  sure  the  emi- 
nent artist  (we  regret  that  we  cannot  give  his 
name)  must  have  been  a  great  wit  as  well  as 
a  k  iv.it  mechanical  genius. 

When  the  '  Beggar's  Opera*  was  under 
rehearsal  last  season  at  the  Hay  market  The- 
atre, Miss  Paton  expressed  a  wish  to  sing  the 
air  of  '  The  miser  thus  a  shilling  sees'  a  note 
higher;  to  which  the  stage-manager  h 
diately  replied,  •  Then,  miss,  you  must 

"  Ttifl  mi«^r  lima  -J   iri*t.,*.,  "' 


"  The  miser  thus  a  guinru  I 

Burns  once  dined  at  an  inn  on  the  I 
of  the  Forth,  and  wrote  on  the  pane  of  glass : — 
'  1  dined  at  tlits  inn,  and,  as  1  ni  a  sinner, 
TUey  charged  we  eighleeo-pence  for  my  dinner  j 
But,  if  ever  I  travel  again  Uiu  road, 
I'll  not  dine  here,  "to  help  me  G—4  !" ' 

The  Dead  Sea  — Whoever  has  seen  the 
Dead  Sea  wdl  ever  after  have  rU  aspect 
pressed  on  his  memory;  it  is,  iu  truth,  a 
gloomy  and  fearful  spectacle.  TV  precipices, 
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in  general,  descend  abruptly  into  tLe  Like, 
and,  on  account  of  tli«ir  height,  it  is  seldom 
agitated  by  the  vi  iuds ;  iu  shores  are  not 
visited  by  any  footstep  save  that  of  the  wild 
Arab,  and  he  holds  it  in  superttitious  dreid. 
On  some  part*  of  the  nx-L>  then1  is  a  thick 
*il»huf*ous  incrustation,  which  arrears  fo- 
reign to  their  substance:  and  in  their  *teeji 
■descents  there  arc  several  deep  cn'-ems. 
where  the  bfnightcl  Bedouin  somcutne-  find* 
a  home.  No  unpleasant  effluvia  are  petcep 
tiUe  wound  it.  and  birds  are  seen  occasionally 
.flying  acxoM.  For  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  Itank  the  water  appeared  very  shal- 
low; this,  with  the  soft  slime  of  the  bottom, 
and  tho  fatigue  we  had  undergone,  prevented 
our  trying  its  buoyant  properties  by  bathing. 
A  few  inches  beneath  Hie  surface  of  the  rntid 
are  found  those  brack  sulphureous  stones,  out 
of  which  etudes  are  made  and  sold  to  the 
sjiirg  rims.  The  water  has  an  abominable  taste, 
in  which  that  of  salt  predominates:  and  we 
niwerred  incnisLilioos  of  salt  on  the  surface 
of  some  of  the  rocks.— .Ww  AfwM/t/  Mug. 

An  advert Ueruent  in  17t'J  srives  tho  fol- 
lowing wfaol%liBgfll  portrait  of  a  youth  in 
middle  life:— 'He  is  of  a  f.iir  complexion, 
licht  broivn  lank  h-tir,  having  on  a  dark 
brown  fri'^e  coat,  double  breasted  on  cub 
side,  witli  bkek  buttoiw  and  button-holes;  a 
light  dru>7:<t  vniiteoat,  ltd  .sW  brvL-lic 
striped  Willi  black  rtripc,  and  Luck  stock- 

.•r>g*•,  ' •  * 

hiini  F/ihu'*  lust  Jjkr. — Tn  the  ITojse  of  | 
Lords  on  Thursday,  Lord  Kiinj;  presented  a 
petition  fioin  Dr  MT.ean,  the  gTt-at  ontiv- 
coutiii{io»ii:,t.  ou  the  tnbjoct  of  the  nl;isrue,  in 
which  hii  lordship  ridiculed  the  fears  of 
those  who  dreaded  the  introduction  of  this 
STOUrge  of  humanity  into  tin'*  country  The 
Lord  Chancrllor  did  uot  opi>o»e  the  petition, 
rust  shrewdly  obsTved,  (hat  if  the;  plague 
should  be  introduced  into  th.\t  house,  tlieir 
lord-hips  would  not  be  at  a  loss  for  a  name 
for  it  —thereby  insinuating  that  it  would  be 
the  Ki*fi'<  ECU. 

TO  CORRESPONDENT!. 

Rnviitwa  of  Waluole's  Letter*  to  Lord  Hert- 
ford, Ambition,  and  other  works,  t«>jrnlttT  with 
our  concluding  notice  of  Biyley's  History  of 
the  lower,  ore  unavoidably  dertired  till  our 
next. 

If  the  author  of  a  Vision  i*  not  drcamin?,  be 
will  see  the  propriety  of  not  fending  »*  or  .jrm.il 
to  a  Utetary  journal  wuat  be  has  alrvady  sent  to 
a  daily  paper,  i.  B.  will  UlldctaUnd  us. 
.  6ever.il  communications  rtm.uu  under  con- 
aidoraiion,  an 


W.»  Jt.  /inaVtatW a/nrr.  ur  lart  nrtUt  —  Hamilton*. 
'  "j.aak.  9a.  Oct  —  CaTtinKton'a  Plot...  u<  Arittn. 
,  &t.  cW.  — taunrtay- Eoenltir  Leciuree,  new  edt- 
>.n.  *  vol*  a*.— A  Month  In  Frtirt,  S»».  •».— Uil- 
rhraai'e  Eaat-ludia  Vade-Meewm.  Htn.  Wa  — Y"uii|f'a 

tf.n.. 

r> 
-r*. 

eeliae  t'*!it*:<r.« ■<••■••»•,  6i  —  Eirlym  MrecelUrteaut 
\V...k«,  ror«L4to  3f  It). — Talee  of  My  Crtuclraotltrr, 
J».>l»  14*  —  Vsru>°>  Campa.jn.  3  tola  JSjt— Taylor"t 
1  FuntiWre,  71  coluuied  plain,  4to  Si.  3». 


Ca*»lnc;ue'of  the  M»t««i»of  84ntf.ar.rt  G.lleiy.Sf 
4lo  >M  0, —M  Nr.l  t  Srrninut,  Bro.  li.  -Robiiawi 
rhr,«lim  •.y.tem  ww  edtttcm.  3  vn|t  giro  If  Tt  — 


Q 


SOCIETY   OF    BRITISH  ARTISTS, 

SH'FFOLK  STREET.  PALL  M  ALL  EAST. 
The  "ECOND  ANNt'AI.  BXHIIMTION  f.*  the  «t»le 
nfthe  Woeka  of  Lain*  Ait»tt  >.f  the  Coiled  Kjugdoin, 
IS  VOW  OPKN  fe»en  Nine  tilt  Dwkfc. 
Admittance.  One  shilliuf—  Catalogue.  One  billing. 

u  l.'M 


h  f  ' 


Tk< /Mowing  mre  h*ue'»">  ' /  .••  '  tip  im  Uih 
I     pkff.  mtil  nrtcoxllit'ttl*  \tihmiVttt  lu  ttr 
«u  bfii'f  tvprrii  ,  (n  m«g  oltort, 

1.  CTI  DIKS.  FUUFJGN  and  FNfil.ISH. 
;    »7?  1 1«  culm 

Tbr»c  'Sluitl»»'  fn*;»l  «^  21  »vlij.T.-l».  rirb  Kru^ii^ 


by  CalTpft.    Imrrrixl  <lo  halt  U>m4.  jfl  l«. 

'  Stuilirt'  t»n*is|  «^  21  »v'ij.T.-la.  n<lt  ,« 
r  1A  i.ic:if»  t'Jf  10  TUrj  may  altu  U«  h<rl  InStlN 

I  *  2  'RURAL  Sr-ENFKY  :  Crtrmtti  bf  Cstvr.l  UH. 
'  h-uud.  IIIK'vriat  4t>>  £\  K%.    Tboa-  M.att'tt  vl  IS*  - 
jnis  <-..  i.  M(>|it  u.|  ?  tnrbct  h*  C  «u4.  main  |.« 
■  Ult  ul  '  Vijtutll'  ».  m*H  '.t  >»U  Kjku^ld)  ,  (.i.tt  It  o. 
e».h.  # 

3  CALVERT'S  INITIATORY  DR  »WI\C  BOCV 
by  aahicli  Lminrr-  »»>  Irt.  h  t'Kn  trUtt  ih*  Elniwiii 

i»fll.»t«'lr#t..t  Aitnin^i^imrni.    In  It  Xumbcit:  S.i 
|>lmi>.  It  i-arb:  ai.ntSi*  n4<«trl.f>  Oi  rack.        '  i 

4  VILWK  t  urn  NaTITIK.  by  C»««rl,  Itt.'f  hnjti 
lm(*tia(  4lo.  \\%.    Tl"'»r. «uWa  »1  o(  UKtitijKls  «.a- 

!  |>)  io|>  B  tnrVt  Iwrfl .  anil  to*y  h»  tud  ar|nnl<,  |ato<r< 
OtllilW  lliamrjt  I'^.t.  |,  .  .  I: 

5  BR  TtSII  HtNtKY  ;  ti.ia>Hin«  of  a  ttiirlf  J 
nlrrrrtmii  f  »  j«ls-1^  T.  (  al.vrl  Tbtw  SufcUrv 
pt  ee  2a,  Hd  rarla. 

6  CAI.VFItrR  LITMOtiRtrnir  DRAVOia. 
BOOK   FirM  H>rira,  niilrMahll.ir  <M  Nmutwia  di  >al 

Thw  irt  two  j.lraatnirly  -nlten  tr.]na>rt    Rsrrl.  ;     7.  Vri*».  .a  N.mbrr.  M  «.« 

p.lnoMo  «  irw-ilcMtd  in  r.«r  lanruat*.  Tt»e       s  W  rTO.  fb.nt  StW.  la  wb 
tnio*  and  miarry  •f.li»V  |uaa»l  a»ay  in  fl.e  t.rattlru  |    D    CALVeRTR    IvrtfOri TIOV    to  H*D 
n..-  .ii.gs  Lf._a.iay  la  writ  p..?..t«» .«(,  „,l  Tojth  MA*    STAfK  lift  AUtNW    T.»l«  Numl»i..  Ir  M  mi 
th.<l»»  U)  Fatbtoii  wawdy  bfll  jntlty  -Lit  tart  (   ,0  FilOTM  LI'S  ..i  FLORA  i  or,  li,.  A,,  .H  n....- 


A  P()LI/)NJ(  ON.— Last  N'iglit  but  One. 

i»  EVENING  IT-ltFORM \NCES-Oi.  Tltl'RS- 
DAY  iM-sl.  Jnut  Urd,  a  jratid  Hr)«lii"B  «/  bauitf. 
itc  Muaic,  Ctinu  tt>»  m«at  Olanlral  Adlhuta,  will 
i»  rmfotanKl  by  Mr.  TII'lMAS  A  "AM*  Mr".. 
OHtTlARD  I.ARtj  COOPER,  and  MOTLEY,  in- 
clu  litij  WVtarr-arrlrbialrd  Ote-lmr  l.i  Dcr  Frf  -rhiid. 
Sa<*  lac.  Thr  S^lcvlioia  aiad  Tickata  ful  th*>ae.|*ri("raii' 
anrra  tar  had  at  tt.r  |trincl|ia;  MnaV  Sbo-,n.  and  at 
tl.r  Rrmmt.  No  lot,  M  Maatin'a  (^n«.  To  cfturtnriKr 
•t  Eight  u  Clock    A'lai  tta.K  r  It  fid. 


Thu  d*f  i»p«Wi»hasJ.  In  »»ol»  I2oo.  price  Ul 

rpRUTH  and  .FASHION ;  a  SKKTCH. 


Ti't'diy  r»  |>til»tl»l».i.  rmlirllialird  wifli  arrer>l  anta-n. 
«lid  iM.Z'.lvr'T-,  rlilriy  fto.fl  litinc  twlnrrta  iailka> 
NwSal  of  Natunl  l|i»t"ta  in  l'a.i«,  n..|  .t!.«r  I',  ... 
l.r  Colt^cllrttw,  In  da-my  4i«>  Willi  rati*  fm|ared*j'>fi« 
«f  ilia  Plttat.  on  Inillfi  P*|i«.  pr»c«  24a.  rarb  (Srt; 
hi  loyal  Mao  arilli  lUc  l'lut-t  caratully  rokiuiril.  2|.  : 
or  ul.mi,  IB*  ;  ,,,  df?(Si\  N.o  |>l>10  lit  liar  Silttll 
l*a.tot* 

rpilK  ANIMAL  KINGDOM,  desnsjbed 

*  ail.)  Aimiiira't  in  cr>nn"Ri<t>  with  lt>  OiitanUv 
li  Mi.        By  tb*  RAROM 'Cl'YIER,  fcc  kc.1 

tV.lli  StMRiiiUnl  tV*rii,ittou*  of  all  fti«'Sp>rioa  hi- 
tba-ito  nuniKt,  of  nianriint  IwfnrW  n^Jtod.  atari  oltwy 
MlCtiSl  >Ull*r.by  Edwiraj  UriSlb.  F.LS.  «iid  lallicra. . 
PiiaMforOto  B  Wl. -tuber,  Are-Maria  Latic 


ON  EPILEITIC  FITS. 
Lately  pntiliaheil.  Sefoud  Elitiun  enlarged,  price  Ji  OJ 

•yilE  RESULTS  of  EXPF.KIF.NCF,  in 
I     the  SPCCESstFtn,  TREATMENT  cf  Et>|.  i    7  J?, '  .  JI.  Z?'  "'.J  * 
LEP8Y  atari  aUaa.  ac-rr  Mamma  II  ■..,!,„.  Baiallar       *•»  *','*,,t  '  "K  pc<u 

out  a  »fc  Remedy  effectuaily  eanpluyed  .a  »ba»*  bill  wtA  Trtt'*  inUd  '*»"•  °"  " 
Cues  of  Einleiii.r  F<la. 

By  T  ORAHAM.  M  D 
Fellow  of  tba»  Royal  Oalteise  vl  Sorfeona. 
AJm,  liy  tli*  aame  Aulbiar,  in  BVo  pticw  T«  lam  rati. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  .mi  INDIGESTION 
and  BILIOU*  COMPLAINTS;  ilhitlraima:  the  Na 
Mte  and  Traalment  of  tb«ae  aery  prrvailinwDiaontrn. 

'  Wi  *i»rec*ly  leenoiariad  It.  laid  bare  lout;  heca 
ronviaca'd  tbrt  aurh  a  aaorb  wat  liaainllttlj  called 
for .'— Lvadr.a  Medical  Jiurnal  foe  aVplen-'aer  3' 

ia»M  by  rrallaw  and  Wiitoa.  Prracea  Strajet,  Hobo  | 
aad  Lousaaata  aaail  Cat.  Patci  aaater  Row. 


ntrd  ;~.£*tU 
'trfye.-ta  rxcwpvi'vr  t*  tm  *r.  fry  13. 
Aab.  tVitluw.  Stent.  1,-Frr.  |«s  <M 

.  Eiui.  Hnn,.  |0a  «4 
o|  tb«  abvaa  Hpce.uu  u-,  .ejor-lr.;  pawf  » 

RULNH. 

leaWr.acire  o/  A»cuut  8pt(nJrur:  in  a  »rwi  1 
ink  i,,is>hir  l>r  ;r.  r  ■•  .  I  .  itt  y  f.,A,-rt  4a  Cttrrt 
pi-UUtd  Ul  Min,  aid  rfaferi  Ia.pt  >  utt 


I  Oak 

aN  B 


4t«p>rta  im  c~;..wi"«  10  /«c*«n  frv  11 
V  81    Alban  t   AUlw,  Cltstt.  ' 
Lyme  C«at>.  Kn  I  T>n 


TV»i 


cb. 
AMwt. 
Palaaa.  Kent.  Saatk  »ed 


Tula  day  ia  pabl«taed.  In  3  »«Ia  a. mil  8,.,  ;y>,  boaida, 

rT,ALESl  bv  THE  OUARA  FAMILY 

*  OfMaialaw  Croboore  or  Ibe  Bill  H«...k.  lh< 
tVtchea  aift  John  Du». 


ritt 

Haw  lew  bnaika  can  wo  mad  flrraoch  wttb  detislit 
Rnwttrd  (race  all  of  wbieb  (fra>  readiaic  II  of  a  b  a* 
a  ml  re.diiiw  it  lbroR|rli  "r»  »«ry  diffrieiu  ll>u.u-)  we«a 
re  nl  aab  patience  t  Bat  na  takinic  up  lbe»e  linnet 
W(»fr»  tpell  bound,  nnrroold  we  lay  tbem  aaide  till 
we  had  tin i. Ii.nl  t  i .  an  In  fart  tince  the  tivt  produc. 
aSontortbe  aiillior  of  Waterley.  w*  hate  aeeu  aaothlnf 
of  Ibe  kind  that,  la  oar  judumenl  axiiaatt  tlaeae  Ulea. 
Tlic  Wliter.  tbourh  no  no. lata  r  of  law  "Gieat  t'n- 
knowii."  la  eatdtatly  of  kindred  eeniat.  He  it  etiarae* 
terited  by  tile  tame  all  id  trait  pirtiiretlftlt-  devcripttoiaa 
of  nature,  I  lae  eaoae  r Irate  aad  powerful  tketcKat  of  cha- 
racter, the  aaoif  akitt  in  arailiuf  hlmtelf  of  loral  aa- 
perttilioaat,  Hie.  anra*  Inralily  <if  crealinrr  dramatic  »i- 
tuaiiotaa,  and  t"ieia*  a  draa>atic  etiaractrr  and  iulrrnt 
to  bitnarrttiae  ' — Monti. |y  Critical  Gtaarlte,  Jane,  IW.%. 

Lnn.ln  i;  printed  for  W.  Slmpkln  and  R.  Mirtha.ll, 
SUIionera'  (tall  Court,  Ladgate  mreet. 


Mmitb-raU  Varw;  Elhaaw 
1  Viru  — lot  6J 

1  Net'ey  At.bey.  Ilirnnah're.  interior  V'aa,  f.atl 
I  Window;  Ellhani  Ptl>re  Kent  Baal  Enlrawre;  nV't 
|  Gt>ll«,  near  tvliabiarmla.  H.«rib  wwal  View  i  Tiairra 
I  A»bev.  Moiiiunartualiire.iiilci  .o.  Viaw,  Eaud  Wkw»»- 
i  10*  iW- 

I     3  Newark  Ahbar.  «urr.,.  t»  olta  eaat  Vi«wi 

ttirat'  Abbey. T '4k  ;  li  «.  '  !, .  1  'a. tie,  Kent  i  W«**»« 

Ablaej.  F.<a«>x.  North  ea.t  View— 10a 
)     4.  Meiraaar  Abttey,  Scaatktitat.  8cn.(h  www;  «*>« 

Caatte,  Kent.  Eaat  Vaow  ; 
1  Korta.weit  View  ; 

Wett  View— 10a  ed 

N.U  The  altcTC  brantiful  Vaawa,  aapaeaMy,  at  la  r«  l- 

FAaHIONABLB  RESORTS. 
itbotrate*  in  imali  vMvng   Orwciff*.  faote/aj''* 
.•to  'ft.  tU  on  a  Vic,  i,  *if  ShilU*f,  aacA  oarrl; 
■Or  mounted  *rfHiiir(riv.  Ir.dot  ritck 

Silhjfct*  vetupyimg  4|  tnc*t>  or  i 
1  ntttinif.,  h.K  V*w»,       I  5  lUuitaati.  SiS  Yirac 

4   Uligbl.tl,    ditto.  («.' 


Tint  paper  i*  iuli|i.|i.-.l  early  mi  Sal  nrdav  |.rce  S.l  4  or  MM  if  poal  free;  Oonntry  aatd  Pa-reitn  Reader,  may  hate  t  be  aiottt  raped  edition  In  WontMy  orUajatH'1'  Pa^' 

P't,  '  j.a'ir ..  by  Daaidtoti,  J.  Surrey  Street.  «lran<i,  where  ad».  rtlaemenlt  are  rereieeal.  and  rmnmilnieat.ont  ■  r,„  ||,«  Editor'  <poat  paid  I  are  to  be  nSduH'"-  Sm< 
kiaaiaAMarahall  Htai.caaaSra- Hall  Court .  Buoker.tl.  FoteftnNt  ;  Rar. Creed  Lane:  RletMrdarm.  Coeahill;  ~ 


Wtauoaeta-  Hall  Court .  U.t.k.  r.i  l.  FofeftnNt  ;  Ra)r.  Creed  Lane; 
.  M.ect.  Ediabo.f  b .  GriAa  k  Co.,  Ulaa<;ow  |  aud  by  all  BooJaSdlm  si 


la.  .-.mi. 

...  FLO '.VERS, 

rMVfFp*T.ihfy  crrci,(tl4ii  'hi  J*r>t  .4r«Vt.«arf  eat 
ctafrefeYf.ro.  .»»n/rort  tf.taf  t*arn.n.  ,„  ,,.>  r 
C/raa-ra  nf  SVv.ra** 

1  FLORA*  YEAR,  ar,  MONTHLY  ROrortT. 
Iialf  bi.iii;d,  impeil  |..ii»,  price  t4  Ida  T,,,,  r.  {„i 
colloa-tiot,  taninalaiaf  Twelae  B-  uapaetv  eoraa^av'  i.f 
Floanact  to  be  bad  in  the  aaajte  Maantli :  tadefWh  aai 
av  u-ately  tad.siiad  aflet  Jlae  li^init  PWnit  V"  m") 
iltai  lie  1 1  an  |trctely,n.»jinti"l  on  ttlif  Utawua^yer. 
prirt  la  aacti     Sa>i>era rtiiarrriiai  tOiwrtartby* 

I  HOUTICl'LTI'll.At.  tltAt'TllS;  ec.  f-.ert 
P-  e  5  -  -a a t -  froia  Hi'  Fkoarei  Uarne«;  c.-1-aure.l  al>er  uvt 
Ittina  Plaala;  hailf'taouitd.  r.,»  •!  fa-lao.  t  i  j.  Ttrte- 
fitlbjecU.  eacb  occupytiaf  13  iuabea  bj  ft.  To  u<  i.^ 
teitaratelar.  lar  re  4f  each 

:i  PtXiTSTFC  ELOR  A  i  or  ttae  Art.f  eVa.r- 
P«intHa«  rendered  Eaay  In  «.*  Ntiaabrra,  nr.ee  to  «i- 
eadt;  or  laeaXJy  i...-l  I.  mm  10>  Ad. 
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Talrt  of  the  Crusadcrt.  By  the  Author  of 
Waverley,  f  Juentin  Durward,  &c.  In  4 
vols.  pp.  1-371.  Edinburgh  and  London, 
1825.    Hurst,  Kobinson,  and  Co. 

The  lon§-promiMd  and  long-delayed  Tales 
of  the  Crusaders  have  at  length  appeared,  and 
the  only  chit-chat  in  the  literary  world  and  tn 
fashionable  life,  for  the  ensuing  fortnight,  will 
U:  <>n  the  subject  of  the  new  romance  by  the 
author  of  Waverley.  In  lookiug  over  these 
four  volumes,  we  have  been  at  a  loss  to  dis- 
cover the  cause  why  their  publication  has 
been  procrastinated  from  time  to  time,  or 
whv,  as  they  contain  two  tales  of  two  volumes 
path,  they  were  not  published  separately.  Is 
it  possible  that  it  was  necessary  to  clear  the 
shelves  of  a  former  novel  before  the  new  one 
appeared?  or  were  the  frequent  announce- 
i  and  delays  intended  as  whets  to  the 
of  public  curiosity,  in  order  to  in- 
to eagerness  for  the  promised  work  ? 

loroethingin  this;  for, 
•  merit  the  Waverley  novels  possess, 
1  few  persons  entertain  a  higher  opinion 
of  them  than  we  do, — it  cannot  be  denied 
that  there  are  as  many  little  artifices  of  tru<t> 
resorted  m,  in  mating  them  known,  as  would 
be  necessary  to  pan  off  the  veriest  trash  that 
ever  appeared. 

The  Tales  of  the  Crusaders  are  two, — The 
Betrodied  and  The  Talisman.  They  are  pre- 
faced by  an  introduction,  very  unworthy  the 
talents  of  the  author  of  Waverley;  it  is  enti- 
tled '  Minutes  of  Sederunt  of  a  General  Meet- 
ing of  the  Shareholders  designing  to  form  a 
Joint-Stock  Company,  united  for  the  Pur- 
:  of  Writing  and  Publishing  the  Class  of 
led  the  Waverley  Novels,  held  in 
(l,  Regent's  Bridge,  Edin- 

a,  1st  June,  1825.'  The  subject  of  joint- 
companies  has  been  written  on  and  ri- 
diculed in  every  possible  shape,  so  that 
there  is  nothing  new  to  be  said  on  them,  even 
.  by  the  author  of  Waredey ;  and  the  attempt 
at  humour,  in  this  introduction,  we  consi- 
der a  complete  failure.  The  author  is  the 
on  the  occasion,  and  the  heroes  of  his 
'  tales  are  the  dramatis  pertorue.  The 
preses  begins  by  expressing  his  surprise  that 
u>r>  sharp-sighted  could  suppose  that  the 
Waverley  novels  were  all  the  work  of  one 
hand,  when  'it  requires  twenty  pair  of  hands 
ling  as  a  pin— twenty 
i  to  kill  an  animal  so  insignifi- 
cant as  a  fox.'  The  only  point  of  humour  we 
see  in  this  introduction  M  the  mention  of  the 
'  great  patent  machine  erected  at  Graoingen, 
where  they  put  in  raw  hemp  at  one  end,  and 
take  out  ru fried  shirts  at  the  other,  without 
or  ripp'.ing-ccmb,  shuttle  or wea- 


.ud  of  kip 

Vot-.Vi. 


veer  scissors,  needle,  or  seamstress.'  The  pre- 
ses proposed  that  some  person  present  should 
move  the  resolution,  tliat  a  joint-stock  com- 
pany for  publishing  and  writing  the  Waverley 
novels  be  formed;  but,  on  the  contrary,  Mr. 
Oldbuck  says,  Ac  time  is  gone  by,  that '  where- 
as, last  year,  you  might  have  obtained  an  act, 
incorporating'  a  company  for  riddling  ashes, 
you  will  not  be  able  to  procure  one  this  year 
for  gathering  pearls;'  that,  in  fact,  the  Lord 
Chancellor  and  Lord  Lauderdale  would  ne- 
ver consent  to  the  bill.  This  knocks  up  the 
proposal,  when  the  preses  declares  he  will 
discard  the  whole  of  them,  and,  like  Old  Ab- 
solute, unbeget  them,  and,  leaving  caverns 
and  castles,  modern  antiques  and  antiquated 
modems,  w  ill  vindicate  his  fame  with  his  own 
right  hand,  and  write  history ! — in  short,  that 
he  intends  to  write  *  the  most  wonderful  book 
that  the  world  ever  read;  a  book,  in  which 
every  incident  shall  be  incredible,  yet  strictly 
true;  a  work,  recalling  recollections  with 
which  the  ears  of  this  generation  were  once 
tingled,  and  which  shall  be  read  by  our  chil- 
dren with  an  admiration  approaching  to  in- 
credulity. Such  shall  be  the  Life  of  Napole- 
on Bonaparte,  by  the  author  of  WavtrLy.' 

As  the  author  usually  keeps  his  promise  in 
these  matters,  we  may,  at  no  very  distant 
period,  expect  a  lifin  of  Bonaparte  from  the 
pen  of  Sir  Walter  Scott:  that  such  a  work 
w  ill  be  looked  for  with  anxiety  is  certain,  and 
that  it  will  be  powerfully  written  we^have  no 
doubt ;  but  it  does  appear  to  us,  that  the 
time  has  not  arrived  in  which  justice  can  be 
done  to 
away  ere 
though 
and  the 


oui  ii  Hots  appear  io  us,  uiai  me 
not  arrived  in  which  justice  can  be 
Napoleon,— a  generation  must  pass 
s  he  can  be  spoken  off  as  he  ought, 
tvery  day  the  prejudices  against  him 


blackened  are  wearing  away.  But,  leaving 
conjecture  as  to  what  our  author  may  do,  let 
us  turn  to  what  he  has  really  done. 

From  the  moment  that  the  tide  of  the  work 
before  us  was  announced,  every  person,  ac- 
quainted with  the  genius  and  favourite  stu- 
dies of  the  author  of  Waverley,  anticipated 
a  treat :  iu  the  Crusaders,  it  was  expected  he 
would  carry  us  back  to  that  golden  age  of  chi- 
valry with  Which  no  person  is  better  acquaint- 
ed, and  few,  if  any,  are  equally  able  to  de- 
scribe. The  expectations  thus  raised  will  not 
be  disappointed ;  both  of  the  tales  display  much 
of  that  vigour  of  description,  that  truth  to 
nature,  in  character  and  originality  of  de- 


thor:  we  shall,  however,  reserve  our  criti- 
cism, and  proceed  to  analyse  the  first  tale, 
The  Betrothed,  interspersing  our  narrative 
with  such  extracts  as  appear  to  us  the  bast. 

The  Betrothed  is.  a  story  of  the  twelth  cen- 
tury, and  opens  at  flint  period  (1 187)  when 
the  Welsh  and  their  neighbours,  the  Lord 


Marchers,  seemed  mutually  to  wish  for  peace, 
and  when  Baldwin,  Archbishop  of  C  anter- 
bury, accompanied  by  Giroldus  de  Barri,  af- 
terwards Bishop  of  St.  David's,  'preached 
the  crusade  from  castle  to  castle,  from  town 
to  town,  and  awakened  the  inmost  valleys  of 
his  native  Cambria  with  die  call  to  arms  for 
recovery  of  the  Holy  Sep"'-*'-' 
Cambrian  duels  accepted  tl 
ticularly  Gwemvyn,  the  Torch  of  Pengwem 
(so  called  from  his  frequently  laying  the  pro- 
vince of  Shrewsbury  in  conflagration),  who 
continued  to  exercise  a  precarious  sovereign- 
ty over  such  parts  of  Powysland  as  had  not 
been  subjugated  by  the  Mortimers.  Gwen- 
wyn  not  only  seemed  now  to  forget  his  deep- 
ly-sworn hatred  against  his  neighbours,  but 
was  so  far  prevailed  on  by  the  archbishop,  as 
'  to  break  bread  and  to  mingle  in  sylvan 
sports  witlt  his  nearest,  and  hitherto  one  of 
his  most  determined,  enemies,  the  old  Nor- 
man warrior,  Sir  Raymond  Berenger,  who— 
sometimes  beaten,  sometimes  victorious,  but 
never  subdued— had,  in  spite  of  Gwenwyn's 
hottest  incursions,  maintained  his  Castle  of 
Garde  Dolou reuse,  •  upon  the  marshes  of 
Wales.'  Gwenwyn  had  never  been  able,  by 
force  or  stratagem,  to  gain  tins  castle,  of  which 
he  bad  a  hundred  times  vowed  the  demoli- 
tion, a-.* well  as  the  death  of  Raymond;  vet 
the  archbishop-  induced  Gwenwyn  to  enter- 
tain Raymond  at  his  palace  for  a  week,  and 
then  return  the  visit,  during  the  ensuing 
Christmas,  with  a  chosen,  but  limited  train. 

At  the  banquet,  Gwenwyn  first  helield 
Eveline  Berenger,  the  sole  child  of  die  Nor- 


man castellain,  aged  only  sixteen,  and  the 
autiful  damsel  upoi 
in  maintenance  of 


upon  the  W, 


many  a  spear  liad  already  been  shivered,  par- 
ticulady  by  Hugo  de  Lacy,  constable  of 
Chester. 

Gwenwyn  was  struck  with  the  charms  of 
Eveline,  and,  as  she  was  heiress  of  the  for- 
tress, thought  it  might  be  acquired  by  means 
more  smooth  than  those  with  which  he  was 
iu  the  habit  of  working  his  will;  but  there 
was  one  objection — Gwenwyn  had  a  wife, 
Brengwain,  a  childless  bride,  whom,  how- 
ever, he  removed  to  a  nunnery.  Gwenwyn 
ordered  his  chaplain,  Hugo,  to  take  the  ne- 
cessary steps  for  a  divorce,  and  to  commit  to 
paper  the  proposals  to  marry  Eveline ;  but 
lie  was  doubtful  of  the  match  being  accept- 
able to  the  elders  and  nobles  of  his  domini- 
ons; and,  in  order  to  propitiate  them,  in- 
vited large  numbers  to  partake  of  a  princely 
festivity  at  his  castle.  The  feast  is  admirably 
described,  and  presents  a  curious  picture  of 
the  manners  of  the  times:— 

'  A  Norman  would  have  despised  the  bar- 
i  barous  magnificence  of  an  entertaiumciit 
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consisting  of  kine  and  sheep  roasted  whole, 
of  goat**  flesh  and  deers*  flesh  seethed  in  the 

skin}  of  the  animal*  themselves ;  for  the  Nor- 
mans piqued  themselves  on  the  quality  rather 
than  the  quantity  of  their  food,  and,  eating 
rather  delicately  than  largely,  ridiculed  the 
coarser  taste  of  the  Unions,  although  the  last 
were  in  their  banquets  much  more  moderate 
than  were  the  Saxons ;  nor  would  the  ocejtu 
cfCrw  and  hydromel,  which  overwhelmed 
the  guests  like'  a  deluge,  have  made  up.  in 
their  opinion,  for  the  absence  of  the  more 
ele.unt  and  costly  beverage  which  they  had 
learned  to  love  in  the  south  of  Kuropo.  -Milk, 
prepared  in  various  ways,  was  another  ma- 
t'  rial  of  the  entertainment,  which  would  not 
have  received  their  approbation,  although  a 
nutriment  which,  on  ordinary  occasions, 
often  supplied  the  want  of  all  others  among 
the  ancient  British,  whose  country  was  rich 
in  flocks  and  herds,  but  poor  in  agricultural 
produce. 

'  1  lie  banquet  was  spread  in  a  Ions  low 
hall,  built  of  rough  wood  lined  with  shingles, 
having  a  fire  at  each  end,  the  smoke  of  which, 
unable  to  find  its  way  through  the  imperfect 
vents  in  the  roof,  rolled  in  cloudy  billows 
alove  the  heads  of  the  revellers,  who  sat  on 
low  seats,  purposely  to  avoid  its  stifling 
fumes.  The  mien  and  appearance  of  the 
company  assembled  was  wild,  and,  even  in 
their  swiil  hours,  almost  terrific.  Their 
prince  himself  had  the  gigantic  port  and  fiery 
lye  fitted  to  sway  an  unruly  people,  whose 
delight  was  in  the  field  of  battle;  and  the 
long  mustaches  which  ♦.C  and  most  of  his 
champions  wore  added  to  the  formidable 
dignity  of  his  presence.  Like  most  of  those 
present,  Gwenwyn  was  clad  in  a  simple  tunic 
of  white  linen  cloth  *  remnant  of  the  dress 
which  tiie  Romans  hud  introduced  into  pro- 
vincial Britain;  and  he  was  distinguished 
by  the  Kudorchawg,  or  chain  of  twisted  gold 
l.uks,  with  which  the  Celtic  tribes  always 
decorated  their  chiefs  The  collar,  indeed, 
was  common  to  chieftains  of  inferior  rank, 
nutny  of  whom  bore  it  in  virtue  of  their  birth, 
ur  had  won  it  by  military  exploits ;  but  a 
ring  of  golJ,  bent  around  the  head,  inter- 
mingled with  Gwenwyn's  hair — for  he  still 
claimed  the  rank  of  one  of  three  diademed 
princes,  and  his  armlets  and  anklets,  of  the 
same  metal,  were  peculiar  to  the  Prince  of 
J'owys,  as  an  independent  sovereign.  Two 
squires  of  his  body,  who  dedicated  their 
whole  attention  to  his  service,  stood  at  the 
prince's  back ;  and  at  his  feet  sat  a  page, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  keep  them  warm  by 
chafing  and  by  wrapping  them  in  his  mantle. 
The  same  right  of  sovereignly  which  assigned 
to  Gwenwyn  his  golden  crownlet  gave  him 
title  to  the  attendance  of  the  foot-bearer,  or 
vuuth,  who  lay  on  the  rashes,  and  whose 
duty  it  was  to  cherish  the  prince's  feet  in  his 
lop  or  bosom. 

'  Notwithstanding  the  military  disposition 
of  the  guests,  and  the  risk  arising  from  the 
fends  into  which  they  were  divided,  few  of 
the  feasters  wore  any  defensive  armour,  ex- 
cepting the  light  goat-skin  buckler,  which 
hung  behind  each  man's  seat.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  were  well  provided  with  stores  of 

Li  the  broad,  slnrp,  ,  came 


short  two-edgfd  sword  was  another  legacy  of 
the  Romans.  Most  added  a  wood-knife  or 
poniard :  and  there  were  store  of  javelins, 
darts,  bows  and  arrows,  pikes,  halberds, 
Danish  axes,  and  Welsh  hooks  and  bills;  so, 
in  case  of  ill-blood  arising  during  the  ban- 
quet, there  was  no  lack  tf'weapons  to  work 
mischief.' 

The  chief  bard,  Cadwallon,  when  expected 
to  pour  forth  the  tide  of  song  in  the  banquet- 
ting  hall  of  his  prince,  attempted,  but  in 
vain,  and,  declaring  that  his  right  hand  was 
withered,  pushed  the  instrument  from  him. 
This  was  considered  as  a  bad  omen,  when 
Gwenwyn  called  forth  a  young  bard,  named 
Caradoc  of  Menwygent  to  sing  something 
which  might  command  the  applause  of  his 
sovereign  and  the  gratitude  of  the  company  : 
'  The  young  man  was  ambitious,  and  un- 
derstood the  arts  of  a  courti<?r.  He  com- 
menced a  poem,  in  which,  although  under  a 
feigned  name,  he  drew  such  a  poetic  picture 
of  Kvelinc  Berenger,  that  Gwenwyn  was  en- 
raptured ;  and,  while  all  who  had  seen  the 
beautiful  original  at  once  recognised  the  re- 
semblance, the  eyes  of  the  prince  confessed 
at  once  his  passion  for  the  subject,  and  his 
admiration  of  the  poet.  The  figures  of  Celtic 
poetry,  in  themselves  highly  imaginative, 
were  scarce  sufficient  for  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  ambitious  bard,  rising  in  his  tone  as  he 
perceived  the  feelings  which  he  was  exciting. 
The  praises  of  the  prince  mingled  with  those 
of  the  Norman  beauty  ;  and  "  as  a  lion,"  said 
the  poet,  "  can  only  be  led  by  the  hand  of  a 
chaste  and  beautiful  maiden,  so  a  chief  can 
only  acknowledge  the  empire  of  the  most  vir- 
tuous, the  most  lovely  of  lier  sex.  Who  asks 
of  the  noon-day  sun,  in  what  quarter  of  the 
world  he  was  born  i  and  who  shall  ask  of 
such  charms  as  her's,  to  what  country  they 
owe  their  birth  ?" ' 

Gwenwyn  rewards  Caradocwith  the  gold- 
en bracelets  which  be  wore;  at  this  moment, 
Jorworth,  the  messenger,  whom  he  had  sent 
to  Raymond  Berenger,  entered  with  a  packet, 
bound  with  silk,  and  sealed  with  the  impres- 
sion of  a  swan.  Gwenwyn,  ignorant  of  read- 
ing and  writing,  handed  the  feller  to  Cadwal- 
lon, but  it  was  in  I-atin,  and  the  bard  knew 
no  language  but  that  of  Britain ;  the  priest, 
Hugo,  was  called  from  the  cburvh,  and  or- 
dered to  read  the  letter  aloud,  which,  after 
some  hesitation,  he  proceeded  to  do.  The 
letter  thanked  Gwenwyn,  but  stated,  that, 
considering  the  difference  in  blood  and  line- 
age, Raymond  held  it  fitter  to  match  his 
daughter  within  her  own  people,  and  that  her 
band  had  been  sought  by  the  constable  of 
Chester,  to  whom  a  favourable  answer  had 
been  returned.  The  letter  observed  that '  the 
sheep  and  the  goats  feed  together  in  peace  on 
the  same  pastures,  but  they  mingle  not  in 
bloixl,  or  race  die  one  with  the  other.' 

Gwenwyn  was  indignant ;  bis  fury  seemed 
too  big  for  utterance,  when  the  silence  was 
broken  by  a  few  notes  from  the  hitherto  mute 
harp  of  Cadwallon,  and  he  was  suffered  to 
proceed: — 

'  "  We  wed  not  with  the  stranger," — thus 
burst  the  song  from  the  lips  of  the  poet. 
Vortigern  wedded  with  the  stranger ;  thence 
ae  the  first  wot  upon  Britain,  and  a  sword 


upon  hc-r  nobles,  and  a  thunderbolt  upnn  V,  r 
palace.  We  wed  not  with  the  ensland 
Saxon — the  free  and  princely  stag  seeks  Dot 
for  hu  bride  the  heifer  whose  neck  the  yoke 
hath  worn.  We  wed  not  with  the  rapacious 
Norman — the  noble  hound  scorns  to  seek  i 
mate  from  the  herd  of  ravening  wolves. 
Wlien  was  it  heard  that  the  Cvniry,  the  «le- 
scendants  of  Unite,  the  true  children  of  the 
soil  of  fair  Britain,  were  plundered,  oppress- 
ed, bereft  of  their  birthright,  and  intuUid 
even  in  their  last  retreat*  ? — when,  but  sim* 
they  stretched  their  hand  in  friendship  to  die  1 
stranger,  and  clasped  to  their  bosoms  the 
daughter  of  the  Saxon  ?  Which  of  the  two  ii 
feared  ? — the  empty  water-course  of  summer, 
or  the  channel  of  the  headlong  winter  torrent  ? 
—A  maiden  smiles  at  the  summer-shrunk 
brook  while  she  crosses  it,  but  a  barbed  hone 
and  his  rider  will  fear  to  stem  the  wintry 
flood .  Men  of  Mathraval  and  Fowys,  be  tri 
dreaded  flood  of  winter  Gvrenwyo,  son  ri 
Cvverliock  ! — may  thy  plume  be  die  forenioM 
of"  its  waves !" ' 

The  unanimous  shout  of  the  assembly  «a 
for  instant  war;  and  Ravwond  Berni^r. 
suspecting  that  such  would  be  the  result  cf 


bis  letter,  had  sent  meswng^rs  to  the  < 
who  occupied  the  frontier  towers,  to  be  on  the 
alert,  that  he  might  receive  instant  noticf  e( 
the  approach  of  the  enemy.    While  C«e*- 
wyn  was  at  Garde  Dolonreus»e,  he  sigwfca«l- 
ly  looked  at  the  battlements,  as  if  he  iW;hi 
in  them  consisted  the  strength  of  Rsyniwsl, 
who,  fired  at  such  an  insinuation,  declartd.if 
ever  the  Cymry  came  again  in  hostile  fa^ton, 
he  would  meet  him  in  the  plain ;  and,  al- 
though Dennis  Morolt,  his  favourite  'squire, 
and  Wilkin  Flammock,  a  brave  hot  blunt 
Flemish  artisan,  endeavoured  to  dissuade  I  im 
from  so  rash  an  act,  yet  he  would  not  be  per- 
suaded. 

Dennis  is  ordered  to  remain  behind,  to 
take  care  < 
convey 
Benedic 
danger 

Fleming,  who  fights  in  defence  of  his  proper- 
ty, which  was  near  the  castle,  refuses  to  quit 
it,  and  is  therefore  left  in  charge  of  it,  and 
F.veline,  who  is  attended  by  his  daughter 
Rose.  Every  person  but  Raymond  saw  the 
disadvantage  of  allowing  the  whole  Vteish 
army  to  take  its  own  ground,  and  he  ykfcW 
to  it  as  a  point  of  honour.  The  batde  »  ad- 
mirably described,  but  we  can  only  take  a 
short  extract : — 

4  At  the  same  moment  when  the  rnwoprtt 
were  blown,  Berenger  gave  signal  to  the  ar- 
chers to  discharge  their  arrows,  and  the  men- 
at-arms  to  advance  under  a  hail  storm  of 
shafts,  javelins,  and  stoues,  shot,  darted,  and 
sluug  by  the  Welsh  against  their  steet-cUd 
assailants 

'  The  veterans  of  Raymond,  on  the  other 
hand,  stitmiliiti'd  by  many  victorious 
tiotis,  confident  in  the  talents  of  their  accoat- 
plished  leader,  and  undismayed  even  by  the 
drsperation  of  their  circumstana-s.  cturrci 
the  mass  of  the  Welshmen  with  their  usual 
determined  valour.  It  was  a  ealhrni  sis^t  to 
see  this  little  body  of  cavalry  advance  to  the 
fio.itn.g  above  theii  Ur 
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their  lances  in  rest,  and  projecting  six 
feet  in  length  befiw  the  breasts  of  their 
couriers:  th«-ir  shields  hanging  from  their  ■ 
necks,  that  their  left  liauds  might  hnve  free- 
dom to  guide  their  horses :  and  the  whole 
b>  ly  rushing  on  with  an  equal  front,  ami  a 
m-vnentuin  of  sp^ed,  which  increased  with 
every  moment.  Sjch  an  onset  might  have 
startled  naked  men  (for  such  were  the  Welsh, 
in  respect  of  the  mail-sheathed  Normans), 
but  it  brought  no  terrors  to  the  ancient  Bri- 
tish, who  had  long  made  it  their  boast  th.it 
they  exposed  their  bare  bosoms  and  white 
tonics  to  the  lances  and  swords  of  the  men- 
had  been  bnm  invulnerable.  It  was  not  in- 
deed in  their  power  to  withstand  the  weight 
of  the  first  shock,  which,  breaking  their  ranks, 
densely  as  they  were  arranged,  carried  the 
barbed  horses  into  the  very  centre  of  their 
bust,  and  wrll  nieh  up  to  the  fatal  standard, 
to  which  Raymond  Berenger,  bound  by  his 
fatal  row,  had  that  day  conceded  so  much 
vantage  ground.  But  they  yielded  like  the 
billows,  which  give  way,  incited,  to  the  gai- 
lant  ship,  but  only  to  assail  her  sides,  and  to 
unite  in  her  wake.  With  wild  and  horrible 
eUroours,  they  closed  their  tumultuous  ranks 
around  Berenger  and  his  devoted  followers, 
and  a  deadly  scene  of  strife  eosued.* 

The  battle  was  long  and  severe,  and  Be- 
renger and  Gwenwyn  came  so  near  as  to  ex- 
change tokens  of  defiance,  wlien  a  Welsh 
champion  threw  himself  under  the  horse  of 
the  former,  and  stabbed  him  in  the  belly 
with  hi*  long  knife ;  and,  while  Berenger  was 
in  the  act  of  extricating  himself  from  his  fall- 
en horse,  he  was  killed  by  Gwenwyn.  Den- 
nis was  also  killed,  and  the  victory  was  com- 
plete on  the  part  of  the  Britons. 

The  Cital  refill  of  Raymond's  incautious 
sally  was  viewed  from  the  castle,  by  Eveline, 
and  other  females,  who  had  assembled  there 
for  safety ;  they  were  now  hurried  to  the  cha- 
pel by  father  Aldrovand,  to  seek  by  prayer 
to  avert  further  evils  while  Wdkin  Flammock 
strengthened  the  courage  of  his  men  by  cups 
Of  wine.  A  white  flag  was  hoisted  by  the 
Welsh,  and  their  envoy,  Jorworth,  was 
brought  blindfolded  into  the  castle.  His 
message  was  to  offer,  on  condition  of  th<>  sur- 
render of  the  castle  and  its  dependencies  to 
the  Prince  of  I'owis,  that  all  within  should 
depart  unmolested,  and  have  safe  conduct. 
Wilkin  refused,  and  Jorworth  tampered  with 
hStn,  by  promise  of  large  bribes,  to  which  he 
listened.  The  monk,  Aldrovand,  had  over- 
beatd  die  conference,  and  denounced  Wtlkin 
as  a  traitor  to  the  li»dy  Eveline,  in  the  cha- 
pel ;  this  roused  Rose  in  defence  of  hit  fa- 
ther, whom  she  brings  to  confront  the  monk. 
There  is"  a  fine  trait  of  filial  affection  in  Rose, 
and,  when  she  sees  cause  to  suspect  her  fa- 
ther, her  indrguation  and  her  love  for  the  pa- 
rent struggle  with  each  other.  She  at  length 
d<!cLu«*,  that  if  her  father  prove  treacherous, 
she  will  plunge  herself  from  the  Warden's 
Tower  to  the  bottom  of  the  moat,  and  he  shall 
lose  his  own  daughter  for  betraying  his  mas- 
ter's. Wilkin  bad  promised  to  consider  x>f 
ihe  projKisal,  to  case  Jorworth  sent  in  the 
kittle  of  which  hi:  bud  been  despoiled  ;  this 
did,  and  eame  next  morning  to  demand 


the  surrender  of  t!;->  ra>tle.  The  monk,  how- 
ever, absolved  Willun  from  any  promise  that 
he  might  ha\e  made,  and  Joroonli  was  dis- 
missed with  defiance.  At  dawn  of  day.  the 
Lady  F.veline  visited  the  battlements,  and  en 
courage!  the  feeble  garrison  to  resistance, 
and  to  avenge  the  death  of  their  leader  and 
his  fnllosvers : — 

•  "  Will  the  gallant  cbampinns  of  the 
cross,"  she  said,  "  think  of  leaving  their  na- 
tive land,  while  the  wail  of  women  and  of  or- 
phans is  in  their  ears  >— it  were  to  convert 
their  pious  purjjose  into  mortal  sin,  and  to 
derogate  from  the  h.^h  fame  they  have  so 
well  won.  Yes  —  fi^ht  but  valiantly,  and 
perhaps,  before  die  very  sun  that  is  now 
slowly  rising  shall  sink  in  the  sea,  you  will  stti 
it  shining  on  the  ranks  of  Shrewsbury  and 
Chester.  When  did  the  Welshmen  wait  to 
hear  the  clangour  of  their  trumpets,  or  die 
rustling  of  their  silken  banners  ?  Fight 
bravely — fight  freely  but  awhile  ! — our  castle 
is  strong — our  munition  ample — your  hearts 
are  good— -your  arms  are  powerful — God  is 
nigh  to  us,  and  our  friends  are  not  far  dis- 
tant. Fight,  then,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is 
good  and  holy— fight  for  yourselves,  for  your 
wives,  for  your  children,  and  for  your  pro- 
perty— and  oh  !  fight  for  an  orphan  ma  den, 
who  hath  no  other  defenders  but  what  a  sense 
of  h*r  sorrows,  and  the  remembrance  of  her 
father,  may  raise  up  among  you  !" 

4  Such  speeches  as  these  made  a  powerful 
impression  on  the  men  to  whom  they  were 
addressed,  already  hardened,  by  habits  and 
sentiments,  against  a  sense  of  danger.  Tiie 
chivalrous  Normans  swore,  on  the  cross  of 
their  swords,  they  would  die  to  a  man  ere 
they  would  surrender  their  posts ;  the  blunter 
Anglo-Saxons  cried,  "Shame  on  him  who 
would  render  up  such  a  lamb  as  F.veline  to  a 
Welsh  wolf,  wriile  he  eoold  make  her  a  bul- 
wark with  his  body!" — F.ven  the  cold  Fle- 
mings caught  a  spark  of  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  the  others  were  animated,  and  mutter- 
ed to  each  other  praises  of  the  young  lady's 
beauty,  and  short  but  honest  resolves  to  do 
the  best  they  might  in  her  defence.' 

Wilkin  laboured  hard  at  fortifying  the 
place,  and  had  a  deadly  enmity  against  the 
Welsh,  to  whom  '  Heaven  had  denied  the 
grace  and  knowledge  to  weave  linen  enough 
for  tents.'  The  castle  was  soon  attacked  by 
the  Welsh,  in  three  divisions :  the  postern 
was  a  principal  point  of  attack,  and  here 
Wilkin,  like  another  Aiax,  was  working  the 
great  engine  which  he  lalely  helped  to  er<  ct, 
when  he  was  joined  by  Aldrovand,  who  had 
formerly  been  a  soldier,  though  he  wished  to 
conceal  it : — 

'  "  How  thinkest  thou  of  diis  day's  work  ?'' 
said  the  monk  in  a  whisper. 

♦  "  What  skills  it  talking  of  it,  father  1"  re- 
plied Flammock  ;  "  thou  art  no  soldier,  and 
I  have  no  time  for  words.™ 

'  "  Nay,  take  thy  breath,"  said  the  monk, 
rocking  up  the  sleeves  of  bis  frock  ;  "  I  will 
try  to  help  thee  whilst— -although,  our  lady 
pity  me,  I  know  nothing  of  these  strange  de- 
vices,—not  even  the  names.  But  our  rule 
commands  us  to  labour ;  there  can  be  no 
harm,  therefore,  in  turning  this  winch — or  in 
placing  this  steel-headed  piece  of  wood  oppo- 


site to  the  cord  (suiting  his  action  to  his 
words*,  nor  see  I  aught  unc&nonical  in  ad- 
justing tin:  lever  thus,  or  in  touching  this 
"spri'ig  " 

'  The  large  bolt  whim*!  thnx^'h  the  air  as 
he  spoke,  and  was  so  successfully  uin.eJ, 
that  it  struck  down  a  Welsh  chief  of  emi- 
nence, to  whom  Gwenwyn  himself  was  in  tl.e 
act  of  giving  some  important  charge. 

•  "  Well  done,  titluclu:t  —  well  fto\\u,qutit- 
rrli.'"  cried  the  monk,  unable  to  contain  his 
delight,  and  giving,  in  his  triumph,  the  tech- 
nical names  to  the  engine,  and  the  javelin 
which  it  discharged. 

'  "  And  well  aimed,  monk,"  added  Witt  in 
Flammock;  "I  think  thou  knowest  more 
than  is  in  thy  breviary." 

'  Care  not  thou  for  that,"  said  the  father; 
"  and  now  that  thou  seeM  I  can  work  an  en- 
gine, and  that  the  knaves  seinn  something 
low  in  stomach,  what  Uiink'st  thou  of  our 
estate  ?" 

'  "  Well  enough — for  a  bad  one — if  we 
may  hope  for  speudy  succour ;  but  men's  bo- 
dies are  of  flesh,  not  of  iron,  and  we  may  be 
at  last  wearied  out  by  numbers.  Only  one 
soldier  to  four  yards  of  wall  is  a  fir.uful 
odds;  and  the  villains  are  aware  of  it,  and 
keep  us  to  sharp  work."  ' 

The  Welsh  were  repulsed  at  all  points ; 
and  during  the  night  the  lady  F.veline  and 
Rose  kept  *vatch  on  the  battlements,  to  al- 
low Wilkin  and  others  an  opjiortur.ity  of  re- 
posing a  little.  At  this  moment  the  Anglo- 
Normans,  under  Hugo  de  Lacy,  Constable 
of  t.'hester,  arrived,  and  surprised  the  unde- 
fended camp  of  the  Welsh,  making  dreadful 
havoc  among  them.  A  single  horseman  was 
soon  seen  advancing  from  die  constable's  ar- 
my ;  this  proved  to  be  Damian  Lacy,  his  ne- 
phew, who,  on  being  introduced  to  Lady 
F.veline,  stated  that  his  noble  kinsman  was 
bound  by  a  vow  not  to  come  beneath  a  roof 
until  he  embarked  for  the  Holy  Land :  Da- 
mian then  presented  Eveline  with  the  gold 
bracelets  and  chain  of  linked  gold  worn  by 
the  Welsh  prince,  Gwenwyn,  whom  the  con- 
stable had  slain  in  the  battle.  The  funeral 
obsequies  of  Raymond  Berenger  followed, 
in  the  chapel  widiiu  the  castle. 

De  Lacy  followed  up  his  succcsse*  by  se- 
veral well-directed  forages  among  the  Bri- 
tish ;  and  the  evils  of  discord  being  added  to 
those  of  defeat  and  invasion,  be  was  able  to 
negotiate  an  advantageous  i>eare,  which  de- 
prived Powis  of  part  of  its  frontier,  and  ren- 
dered the  Garde  Doloureuse  more  secure 
than  formerly.  De  Lacy  solicited  an  inter- 
view with  F.veline;  but,  as  he  could  not  en- 
ter any  house,  he  was  obliged  to  ask  her  to 
visit  him  in  his  tent :  a  splendid  pavilion  was 
fitted  up,  aud  the  day  fixed  for  the  interview . 
The  constable  repaired  to  the  gate  of  the  cas- 
tle to  receive  the  lady,  and  escorted  her  to 
the  tent.  De  I -icy  was  of  a  rough  exterior, 
and  not  much  likely  to  win  a  lady's  love ; 
and,  therefore^  when  he  proposed  an  union 
of  himself  with  Eveline,  she  started  with 
some  degree  of  surprise,  and  avoided  making 
a  promise  of  her  hand  until  she  should  con- 
sult her  aunt  the  abbess.  On  their  return 
home,  Eveline  bewails  her  destiny,  and  is 
consoled  by  Rose,  who  thinks  the  constable 
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might  hire  looked  for  an  heir  to  the  De 
Lacy  family  in  the  person  of  the  nephew, 
whose  youth  ami  comeliness  would  render 
Kim  more  acceptable  to  the  Lady  Eveline. 

The  lady  was  escorted  by  the  constable  to 
the  mansion  of  her  auut  the  abbess,  at  Bald- 
rmgharo,  who  tells  her  she  must  pass  a  night 
in  the  chamber  of  the  Red  Finger,  a  myste- 
rious apartment,  ihe  is  almost  forced  to 
ol  ey;  but  Rose  gets  as  near  her  as  possible; 
and,  when  Eveline  is  alarmed  in  the  night, 
Rose  calls  a  Norman  sentinel,  who  forces  the 
door,  and  bring*  foith  her  lady,  more  dead 
than  alive.  Hie  reason  of  her  ladyship's  be- 
ing put  in  this  chamber,  and  the  cause  of 
alarm,  she  thus  relates,  at  the  request  of 
Rose:— 

'  "  I  know  the  legend  but  imperfectly," 
replied  Eveline,  proceeding  with  a  degree  of 
calmness,  the  result  of  strong  exertion  over 
her  mental  anxiety,  "  but  in  general  it  rum 
thus:— Baldrick,  the  Saxon  hero,  who  first 
possessed  yonder  dwelling,  became  enamour- 
ed of  a  fair  Briton,  said  to  have  been  descend- 
ed from  those  Druids  of  whom  the  W  elsh 
speak  so  much,  and  deemed  not  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  arts  of  sorcery  which  they  prac- 
tised, when  they  offered  ur»  human  sacrifices 
amid  those  circles  of  unhewn  and  living  rock, 
of  which  thou  hast  seen  so  many.   After  more 
than  two  years'  wedlock,  Baldrick  became 
weary  of  his  wife  to  such  a  point,  that  he 
formed  the  cruel  resolution  of  putting  her  to 
death.    Some  say  he  doubted  her  fidelity — 
some  that  the  matter  was  pressed  on  him  by 
the  church,  as  she  was  suspected  of  heresy — 
some  that  he  removed  her  to  make  way  for  a 
more  wealthy  marriage — hut  all  agree  in  the 
result,    lie  sent  two  of  his  Cnichts  to  the 
house  of  Baldringham,  to  put  to  death  the 
unfortunate  Vanda,  and  commanded  them  to 
bring  him  the  ring  which  had  circled  her  fin- 
ger on  the  day  of  wedlock,  in  token  that  his 
orders  were  accomplished.   The  men  were 
ruthless  in  their  office,  they  strangled  Vanda 
in  yonder  apartment,  and,  as  the  hand  was  so 
swollen  that  no  effort  could  bring  off  the  ring, 
they  obtained  possession  of  it  by  severing  the 
linger.    But  long  before  the  return  of  those 
cruel  perpetrators  of  her  death,  the  shadow 
of  Vanda  had  appeared  before  her  appalled 
husband,  and,  holding  up  to  him  her  bloody 
hand,  made  him  fearfully  sensible  how  well 
his  savage  commands  had  been  obeyed.  Af- 
ter haunting  him  in  peace  and  war,  in  desert, 
court,  and  camp,  until  he  died  despairingly 
on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  the  banr- 
geist,  or  ghost  of  the  murdered  Vanda,  be- 
came so  terrible  in  the  house  of  Baldringham, 
that  the  succour  of  Saint  Dunstan  was  itself 
scarcely  sufficient  to  put  bounds  to  her  visi- 
t  ition.    Yea,  the  blessed  saint,  when  he  had 
succeeded  in  her  exorcism,  did,  in  requital  of 
Bal  kick's  crime,  impose  a  strong  and  en- 
during penalty  upon  every  female  descendant 
of  the  house  in  the  third  degree;  namely, 
that  once  in  their  lives,  and  before  their  twen- 
ty-first year,  they  should  each  spend  a  solitary 
night  in  the  chamber  of  the  murdered  Vanda, 
saying  therein  certain  prayers,  as  well  for  her 
repose,  as  for  the  suffering  soul  of  her  mur- 
derer.   During  tlvat  awful  space,  it  is  gene- 
rally believed  that  the  spirit  of  the  murdered 


person  appears  to  the  female  who  observes 
the  vigil,  and  shows  some  sign  of  her  future 
good  or  bad  fortune.  If  favourable,  she  ap- 
pears with  a  smiling  aspect,  and  crosses  them 
with  her  unbloodied  hand;  but  she  an- 
nounces evil  fortune  by  showing  the  hand 
from  which  the  finger  was  severed,  with  a 
stern  countenance,  as  if  resenting  upon  the 
descendant  of  her  husland  his  inhuman  cru- 
elty. Sometimes  she  is  said  to  speak.'" 
Rose  inquired  what  she  saw: — 
' "  Ay,  there  is  the  question,"  said  Eve- 
line, raising  her  hand  to  her  brow — *'  bow  I 
could  witness  that  which  I  distinctly  saw,  yet 
be  able  to  retain  command  of  thought  and  in- 
tellect ! — I  had  recited  the  prescribed  devo- 
tions for  the  murderer  and  his  victim,  and, 
sitting  down  on  the  couch  which  was  assigned 
me,  had  laid  aside  such  of  my  clothes  as 
might  impede  my  rest — I  had  surmounted, 
in  short,  the  first  shock  which  I  experienced 
in  committing  myself  to  t'lls  mysterious  cham- 
ber, and  I  hoped  to  pass  the  night  in  slumber 
as  sound  as  my  thoughts  were  innocent.  But 
I  was  fearfully  disappointed.  I  cannot  judge 
how  long  I  had  slept,  when  my  bosom  was  op- 
pressed by  an  unusual  weight,  which  seemed 
at  once  to  stifle  my  voice,  stop  the  beating  of 
my  heart,  and  prevent  me  from  drawing  my 
breath ;  and  when  I  looked  up  to  discover 
the  cause  of  this  horrible  suffocation,  the  form 
of  the  murdered  British  matron  stood  over 
my  couch,  taller  than  life,  shadowy,  and  with 
a  countenance  where  traits  of  dignity  and 
beauty  were  mingled  with  a  fierce  expression 
of  vengeful  exultation.  She  hefd  over  me  the 
hand  which  bore  the  bloody  marks  of  her 
husband's  cruelty,  and  seemed  as  if  she  sign- 
ed the  cross,  devoting  me  t«  destruction: 
while  with  an  unearthly  tone  she  uttered 
these  words : — 

"  Widow'd  wife  ami  married  maid, 
BctroiU'd,  betrayer,  and  betray *d  !" 

The  phantom  stooped  over  roe  as  she  spoke, 
and  lowered  her  gory  fingers,  as  if  to  touch 
my  face,  when,  terror  giving  me  the  power  of 
which  at  first  it  deprived  me,  I  screamed 
aloud — the  casement  of  the  apartment  was 
thrown  open  with  a  loud  noise — and — But 
what  signifies  my  telling  all  this  to  thee,  Rose, 
who  show  so  plainly,  by  the  movement  of 
eye  and  lip,  that  you  consider  me  as  a  silly 
and  childish  dreamer!"' 

The  Lady  Eveline  remains  four  months  at 
Baldringham,  during  which  time  the  suit  of 
the  constable  advances,  and  he  makes  an  ap- 
plication to  the  archbishop  to  be  released 
from  his  vow  of  going  to  the  Holy  Land,  at 
least  for  two  years.  In  the  confident  hope 
that  his  request  will  be  granted,  the  fiunei- 
ailief,  or  espousals,  take  place.  Randal  de 
Lacy,  a  sort  of  outcast  of  the  family,  has, 
through  his  intercession  with  the  Lady  Eve- 
line, obtained  leave  to  be  present;  and,  while 
the  ceremony  is  performing,  Damian  Lacy 
approaches  the  house,  and  tails  down  ill:  he 
had  been  under  the  care  of  a  leech,  and  had 
not  followed  his  instructions.  The  illness  of 
his  nephew  disconcerts  the  constable,  and 
scarcely  had  he  returned  to  the  party,  when 
'he  was  served  with  n  haughty  message,  sum- 
moning him  to  die  archbishop's  presence. 
The  constable  obeys  a  mandate  given  in  all 


the  authority  of  the  proudest  days  of  popery, 
is  received  coolly  by  the  archbishop,  and  a 
long  conversation,  admirably  described,  en- 
sues, in  which  the  prelate  works  on  the  pride 
and  feelings  of  the  constable,  in  order  to  in- 
duce him  to  forego  his  marriage,  and  keep 
his  vow  of  going  to  the  Holy  Land :  he  even 
intimates  that  the  indisposition  of  his  nephew, 
Damian,  is  owing  to  his  own  breach  of  pro- 
mise, and  induces  him  to  hope  that  by  his 
penitence  tbe  judgment  on  his  family  may 
be  averted.  The  constable  lias  scarcely 
fallen  on  his  knees,  when  a  messenger  ar- 
rives, and  announces  that  Damian  is  out  of 
danger ;  and  this  the  artful  archbishop  de- 
clares to  be  a  miracle.  The  constable  re- 
turns, and  during  the  night  is  serenaded  with 


,  wake— the  day  is  peeptnf, 
Honour  ne'er  was  won  in  sleeping, 
Never  when  the  sunbeams  still 
Lay  unrenected  on  the  hill : 
Tis  when  they  are  glinted  back 
From  axe  and  armour,  spear  and  jack, 
That  they  momise  future  story, 
Many  a  p.ige  of  deathless  glory. 
Shields  that  are  the  foeman's  terror 
Ever  are  the  morning's  mirror. 
« «  Arm  and  up— the  morning  beam 
Hath  call'd  the  rustic  to  his  team, 
Hath  call'd  the  falc'ner  lo  the  lake, 
Hatb  call'd  the  huntsman  to  the  bitta ; 
The  early  student  ponders  o'er 
His  dusty  tomes  of  ancient  lor*  : 
Soldier,  wake— thy  harvest,  fume; 
Thy  study,  conquest ;  war,  thy  game- 
Shield,  that  would  be  (bemen's  terror. 
Still  should  gleam  the  morning's  mirror. 
• u  Poor  hire  repays  tbe  rustic's  pain ; 
More  paltry  still  the  sportsman  i  gala ; 
Vainest  of  all,  the  student's  theme 
Ends  in  some  mctaphysic  dream : 
Yet  each  is  up,  and  each  ha*  toil'd 
Since  first  the  peep  of  dawn  has  smiled ; 
And  each  is  eagercr  in  his  aim 
Than  he  who  barters  life  for  fame. 
U  p,  up,  and  arm  thee,  son  of  terror '. 


The  singer  proves  to  be  Renault  Vidal,  a 
fantastically-dressed  buffoon  and  minstrel, 
who  had  brought  the  good  news  of  Damian  » 
recovery  to  the  constable  at  the  archbishop's, 
and  now  came  by  appointment  to  receive  the 
promised  reward:  he  asks  not  money, bet 
leave  to  accompany  De  Lacy  to  the  Holy 
Land,  to  which  the  latter  consents. 

The  constable,  who  had,  by  the  artful 
workings  of  the  archbishop — and  the  setae 
exhibits  a  fine  proof  of  the  artfulness  and  as- 
cendancy of  the  Catholic  priesthood— pre- 
mised not  to  prosecute  his  union  with  Eve- 
line farther,  but  to  proceed  to  the  Holy  I  awl 
for  three  years,  has  now  to  make  the  lady 
acquainted  with  this  change  in  his  destiny, 
and  finds  her  ready  to  yield  to  his  wishes, 
and  defer  tlie  union ;  but  her  aunt  the  abbess 
strongly  urges  that  her  niece  should  be  re- 
leased from  all  obligations,  and  both  parties 
be  at  liberty  to  marry  as  they  please.  To 
this  the  constable  will  not  consent,  nor  does 
Eveline  wish  it. 

The  constable,  overjoyed  with  tbe  success- 
ful manner  in  which  he  had  extricated  him- 
self, made  Reparations  for  his  jwmrj. 
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on  retiring  to  rest  ordered  his  new  minstrel, 
Vidal,  to  sing  to  him,  who,  on  requiring  a 
subject,  was  given.  1  "Hie  Truth  of  Woman.' 
After  a  short  prelude,  the  minstrel  obeyed, 
by  singing  nearly  as  follows : — 
'  Wi.mAn'i  (kith  and  womio'i  trust— 
Write  toe  character*  in  dust ; 
Stamp  them  on  the  running 
Print  tbem  on  the  moon's  pale 
And  each  evanescent  letter 
Khali  be  clearer,  firmer,  better, 
And  more  permanent,  I  ween, 
Tlnu  lac  tiling  tbose  letters 
«  I  bare  ttraln'd  the  spider's  thread 
Haainst  the  promise  of  a  maid ; 
I  have  w*tyb'd  a  grain  of  sand 
*Gaioat  her  pligat  of  heart  and  band  ; 
I  told  mj  trus  love  of  the  token. 
How  her  fkiUi  proved  light,  and  her  word  wua 
broken : 

Again  ber  word  and  troth  she  plight, 
And  1  believed  them  again  ere  night' 

We  ought  to  premise  that  all  these  pro- 
i  took  place  at  Gloucester;— and  die 
hearing  dial  Wilkin  Hammock 
in  the  town,  sent  for  him,  and  wished  to 
knight  him,  and  give  him  the  charge  of  die 
Castle  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse  and  the 
guardianship  of  the  Lady  Eveline  during  his 
absence;  but  the  Fleming  refuse)  to  under- 
take the  charge: — 

"  But  I  demand,  once  more,  wherefore 
thou  canst  not,  or  rather  wilt  not,  accept 
this  trust?"  said  die  constable.  u  Surely, 
rf  I  am  willing  to  confer  such  confidence,  it 
is  well  thy  part  to  answer  it." 

"  True,  my  lord,"  said  the  Fleming; 
"  but  methinks  the  noble  Lord  de  Lacy 
*oould  feel,  and  the  w,se  Lord  de  Lacy 
that  a  Flemish  weaver  »  no 
guardian  for  his  plighted  bride. — 
her  shut  up  in  yonder  solitary  castle, 
under  such  respectable  protection,  and  re- 
flect how  long  the  place  will  be  solitary  in 
this  land  of  love  and  of  adventure  1  We 
shall  have  minstrels  singing  ballads  by  the 
threave  under  our  windows,  and  such 
twanging  of  harps  as  would  be  enough  to 
frighten  our  walls  from  their  foundations,  as 
clerk*  say  happened  to  those  of  Jericho.  We 
shall  have  as  many  knights-errant  around  us 
a*  ever  had  Charlemagne,  or  King  Arthur. 
Mercy  on  me!  A  less  matter  than  a  fine  and 
noble  recluse  immured — «o  will  diey  term  it 
— in  a  tower,  under  the  guardianship  of  an 
old  Flemish  weaver,  would  bring  half  die 
chivalry  in  England  round  us,  to  break 
lances,  vow  vows,  display  love- liveries,  and 
I  know  not  what  follies  besides. — Think  you 
such  gallants,  with  the  blood  flying  through 
their  veins  like  quicksilver,  would  much 
Diirel  mi/  bidding  them  begone  V 

"  Draw  bolts,  up  with  die  drawbridge, 
drop  portcullis,"  said  the  constable,  with  a 
con '(trained  smile. 

"  And  thinks  your  lordship  such  gallants 
would  mind  these  impediment'*  ?  Such  are  die 
very  essence  of  the  adventures  which  they  come 
to  seek.  The  Knight  of  the  Swan  would  swim 
through  tbe  moat— he  of  the  Earie  would  fly 
over  the  walls— he  of  the  Thunderbolt 
berrt  open  the  cate\" 

"  Ply  crow-bow  and 
De  Lacy. 


said 


"  AtiJ  be  bedded  in  form,"  said  the 
Fleming,  "  like  the  castle  ofTintadgel  iu  the 
old  h.ingincs,  all  for  the  love  of  fair  lady  ' — 
And  then  those  g.iy  dames  and  demoiselles, 
who  go  upon  adventure  from  castle  to  castle, 
from  tournament  to  tournament,  wiih  bare 
bosoms,  fl.iunling  plumes,  poniird*  at  their 
sides,  and  javelins  in  their  hands,  chattering 
like  magpies,  and  fluttering  like  jays,  and, 
ever  and  anon,  cooing  like  doves,— how  am 
I  to  exclude  such  from  die  Lady  Kvelin's 
privacy  ?" 

"  By  keeping  doors  shut,  I  tell  thee," 
answered  the  constable,  still  in  the  same  tone 
of  forced  jocularity ;  "  a  wooden  bar  will  be 
thy  warrant." 

"  Ay,  but  if  the  Flemish  weaver  say  $iut, 
when  the  Norman  young  lady  says  open, 
think  which  has  best  chance  of  being  obeyed. 
At  a  word,  roy  lord,  for  die  mitter  of 
guardianship,  and  such  like,  I  wish  my 
hands  of  it — I  would  not  undertake  to  be 
guardian  to  the  chaste  Susannah,  though  she 
lived  in  an  enchanted  casde  which  no  living 
thing  could  approach." 

Wilkin  recommended  that  the  charge  s'io-.iM 
he  given  to  Damian  Lacy,  and  to  this  the 
constable  consented,  first  waiting  on  his  ne- 
phew, to  acquaint  him  with  his  determina- 
tion, and  afterwards  on  Eveline  and  her  aunt 
on  the  same  errand.  Eveline  said  she  would 
not  fail  to  apply  to  Damian  to  come  to  her 
aid,  if  she  needed  it ;  but,  as  she  had  resolved 
to  live  in  retirement  at  her  owu  casde,  she 
hoped  it  would  not  be  violated,  even  by  her 
guardian  knight,  unless  some  apprehension 
for  her  safety  made  his  visit  unavoidable. 
The  period  in  which  De  Lacy  was  to  take 
leave  of  his  affianced  bride  now  arrived,  and 
he  told  her  that,  if  in  three  years  he  returned 
not,  she  might  conclude  the  grave  had  closed 
ou  De  Lacy,  and  seek  out  for  her  mate  some 
happier  man. 

The  Lady  Eveline  now  returned  to  the 
Casde  of  Garde  IXiloureuse,  which  rather 
resembled  the  gloom  of  a  convent  than 
a  hall  of  banquets,  as  in  the  lifetime  of  ber 
father:  the  day  was  passed  in  solitude,  some- 
times relieved  by  an  airing  or  a  hunting  parly, 
on  which  occasion  the  cavalry  of  Damian, 
stationed  in  the  rear  of  the  cattle,  had  lo 
scour  the  country  the  night  previous.  In  the 
evenings,  l  ather  Aldrovand  read  son.c  homi- 
ly or  legi-nd,  and  sometimes  a  chapter  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures ;  *  but,  in  such  cases,  the 
good  man's  attention  was  so  strangely  turned 
to  the  military  part  of  the  Jewish  history,  that 
he  was  never  able  to  quit  the  Books  of  Judges 
and  of  Kings,  together  with  the  triumphs  of 
Judas  Maccabeus.' 

The  monotony  of  this  way  of  life  had  pass- 
ed some  time,  and  was  one  day  attempted  to 
be  relievixl  by  the  lady  consenting  to  ride 
out,  and  sec  some  falcons  tried,  which  a  tra- 
velling merchant  had  brought  for  sale ;  the 
party  were  long  before  they  found  game,  iind 
rode  to  a  greater  distance  than  was  prudent, 
when  a  berou  was  started,  and  struck  l>y  one 
of  the  falcons,  and  the  lady,  being  best 
mounted,  rode  on  to  assist  the  falcon,  when, 
on  dismounting,  she  was  seized  on  'by  a 
wild  form,  who  exclaimed,  in  Welsh,  that  he 
suited  her  as  a  avj  for  hawking  ou  the  de- 


mesnes of  Dawfyd  with  one  eye:  more  than 
a  score  of  others,  welt  armed,  appsttred,  and 
the  Lady  Eveline  had  a  bandage  put  over  hnr 
eyes,  and  was  carried  otT,  her  attendants  Ix  - 
ing  unable  to  rescue  her.  She  was  hurried 
over  hill  and  dale,  and,  though  not  insult <•<*, 
was  forced  into  a  subterraneous  caveri , 
which  she  could  only  enter  by  creeping  in  i  n 
her  hands  and  knees:  no  sooner  had  she  en- 
tered, than  the  passage  was  closed  up  w;tli 
stones.  Presently,  the  trampling  of  horse, 
the  clashing  of  weapons,  and  the  screams  of 
combatants,  were  heard;  and  Eveline,  think- 
ing that  her  friends  had  rallied,  and  driven 
off  the  Welsh,  made  great  exertions  to  re- 
move die  barrier  which  obstructed  her  going 
out ;  with  a  poniard  she  cleared  away  the 
earth  and  sods,  and  thus  obtained  a  glimmer- 
ing light  and  a  supply  of  pure  air.  She  cull- 
ed for  assistance,  and  was  answered, 
without,  by  the  faint  voice  of  one  who  : 
ed  just  awakened  from  a  swoon;  she  stated 
who  she  was : — 

'  '*  Now,  the  Holy  Virgin  bo  praised,"  s  u  I 
the  wounded  man,  "  that  I  can  si>end  the 
last  breath  of  my  life  in  thy  just  and  honour- 
able service !  I  would  not  before  blow  my 
bugle,  lest  I  recalled  from  the  pursuit  to  the 
aid  of  my  worthless  self  some  of  those  who 
might  be  effectually  engaged  in  thy  rescue  ; 
may  Heaven  grant  diat  the  recall  may  now 
be  heard,  that  my  eyes  may  yet  see  die  Lady 
Eveline  in  safety  and  liberty !" 

'  The  words,  diough  spoken  in  a  feeble 
tone,  breathed  a  spirit  of  enthusiasm,  arid 
were  followed  by  the  blast  of  a  horn,  faintly 
winded,  to  which  no  answer  was  made  save 
the  echoing  of  the  dell.  A  sharper  and 
louder  blast  was  then  sent  forth,  but  sunk  so 
sudden ty,  that  it  seemed  the  breath  of  him 
who  sounded  the  instrument  had  failed  in 
tbc  effort.  A  strange  draught  crossed  Eve- 
line's mind,  even  in  that  moment  of  uncer- 
tainty and  terror.  "  That,"  she  said,  "  was 
the  note  of  a  De  Lacy — surely  you  cannot  be 
my  gentle  kinsman,  Sir  Damian !" 

*  "  1  am  that  unhappy  wretch,  deserving 
of  dcadi  for  the  evil  care  which  I  have  taken 
of  the  treasure  entrusted  me. — What  was  my 
business  to  trust  to  reports  and  messengers  ? 
I  should  have  worshipped  the  saint  who  was 
committed  to  my  keeping,  with  such  vigi- 
lance as  avarice  bestows  on  the  dross  which 
he  calls  treasure— I  should  have  rested  no- 
where, save  at  your  gate;  outwatched  the 
brightest  stars  in  the  horizon ;  unsttcn  and 
unknown  myself,  I  should  never  have  parted 
from  your  »eighl>ourhood;  then  had  you  not 
been  in  the  present  danger,  and.  much  less 
important  consequence,  thou,  Damian  de 
Lacy,  had  not  tilled  the  grave  of  a  forsworn 
and  negligent  caitiff!"' 

Wilkin  Flammork  and  n  party  of  his 
friends,  accompanied  by  Rose,  who  had  call- 
ed on  dieir  protection  before  danger  threat- 
ened, now  arrived,  and  die  Lady  Eveline 
was  rescued : — 

«  The  place  on  which  the  skirmish  had  oc- 
curred, and  the  deliverance  of  the  Lady 
Eveline  had  been  effected,  was  a  wild  and 
singular  spot,  being  a  small  level  plain,  form- 
ing a  sort  of  stage,  or  rest  ins-  place,  between 
two  very  rough  paths,  one  ol  which  wuidwi 
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t  wis  a  celebrated  spot 
K  game,  and,  in  former  dav'i,  a 


up  the  rivulet  from  below,  and  another  con- 
tinued the  a-c.nt  above.  Reiou  surrounded 
by  hiils  and  woods,  >'  w»«  *  (.-!•■' 
fur  fiiuhn 

Welsh  prince,  renowned  for  his  universal 
hospitality,  his  love  of  ctw  and  of  the  chas^*, 
had  creeled  a  forvst-lodtrc,  where  lie  used  to 
fc.ort  his  friends  aud  followers  with  a  profu- 
sion unexampled  in  Cambria 

'  The  fanty  of  the  bard*,  always  capti- 
vated with  magnificence,  and  ha 


tlian  hfr  usual  size:  and  it  was  with  a  voice 
distinctly  and  clearly  htn't!,  though  riot  ex- 
ceeding the  delicacy  of  letuimiip  tone,  that 
the  mut  ic.ers  hetrd  her  address  them. 
"  How  is  this,  my  m.v-iler* .'"  she  said;  and 
as  si.e  spoke,  tin:  !m!r.y  forms  of  the  armed 
soldier*  se'ined  tu  draw  c'o<er  together,  as  if 
to  escape  her  individual  censure.  Jtwa*  like 
,  a  group  of  heavy  water-fowl,  when  they  t\rt<v 
to  avoid  the  sloop  of  the  slight  and  bcutitifMl 
merlin,  dreading  tile  suj  "rionly  of  it*  nature 
and  breeding  over  their  own  inert  physical 


wan  magniticence,  ana  having  no  ob- 
jections lo  the  jjeculiar  species  of  profusion 

practised  by  tins  potentate,  cave  him  the  strength. — ••'How  now?"  again  she  demand 
surname  of  Edns  of  tlie  Goblets;  aud  celt-  e,l  of  them  ;  "  is  it  a  time,  think  ye,  to  mu- 
brated  him  in  dieir  ode*  in  terms  as  hivih  as  tiny,  when  your  lord  is  aWnt,  and  his  ne- 
thosc  which  exalt  the  her.**  ol  the  famous  phew  and  lieutenant  lie*  stretched  on  abed 
Hiifcw  Horn.  The  subject  of  their  praises,  of  sickncsj  '.— Is  it  thus  ye  keep  your  oaths  ' 
however,  fell  finally  a  victim  to  his  pro|*n-  |  —Thus  ye  merit  your  leaders  b~" 
sities,  having  been  stabbed  to  the  heart  in 
one  of  those  scenes  of  confusion  and  drunk-  • 
in  lies  s  which  were  frequently  the  cotielc  iou  ,  huntsrnanl" 
of  his  renowned  banquets.  Shocked  at  this  ; 
catastrophe,  the  assembled  Hntoris  uitorred 


Shame  on  ye,  craven  hounds,  that  quail  and 
give  back  'the  instant  you  lose  sight  of  the 


Tl, 


a  pause — the  soldiers  looked 


the  relics  of  the  prince  on  the  plate  where  he 
had  died,  within  the  narrow  vault  where 
Kveline  had  been  confined,  and,  having  bar- 
ricaded the  entrant*  of  the  sepulchre  with 
fragments  of  rock,  heaped  over  it  an  im- 
mense ruirw,  or  pile  of  stones  on  the  summit 
of  which  tlity  put  the  assassin  to  death.  ' 

Superstition  guatd>.<l  the  spot;  and  for  inanv  .  frty  with  a  steel  saddle,"  she  said,  "and 
a  year  this  memorial  of  Edns  remained  uti- :  that  instantly."  She  snatched  from  the 
violated,  although  tlie  lodge  had  gone  to  ground  the  pace's  light  head -piece,  and  threw 
ruin,  and  its  vestiges  had  totally  decayed.  it  over  her  hair,  taught  up  his  drawn  sword, 
'  In  latter  yean,  some  prowling  band  of  '  and  went  on.    "  Here  I  promise  you  in 


on  each  other,  and  then  again  on  Eveline,  as 
if  ashamed  alike  to  hold  out  in  their  mutiny,  j 
or  lo  return  to  their  muni  discipline. 

'  **  I  see  how  it  is,  my  brave  friends, — ye 
lack  a  leader  here ;  tut  slay  uot  for  that — I 
will  guide  you  myself,  and,  woman  at  I  am, 
there  need  not  a  'man  of  you  fear  disgrace 
where  a  Hereuger  commands.— Trap  my  pal- 


Welsh  robbers  had  discovered  tlie  secret  en- 
trance, and  opvinxl  it  with  the  view  of  ran- 
sacking the  tomb  for  arms  and  treasures, 
which  were  in  ancient  limes  jfli'ti  buried  with 
the  dead.  These  were  disappointed,  and 
obtained  nothing  by  the  violation  of  the 
grave  of  Ldris,  excepting  kuowlcdge  of  a 
seca-t  place,  which  might  be  used  for  depo- 
siting uW  booty,  or  even  for  a  retreat  to  an 
individual  in  case  of  an  emergency.* 

Ro*e  -  t'ic  faithful,  disinterested,  and  af- 
fect louale  Hose- ft  !t  uteasy  how  to  dispo  e 
<>t  the  wounded  Damian,  and,  thinking  it 
■nielli  give  rise  lei  suspicions  were  he  taken 
to  the  ca«tle.  with  some  dirhculty  prevaild  on 
her  lather  to  take  him  loins  house;  this  Mve- 
liue  [iositively  rol'ustd,  and  had  him  convened 
t<>  the  ca»tie.,w  here  he  was  attended  by  the  ge- 
iu  iiiui  and  gralelul  Eveline  Damian  became 
insensible,  aud  raved  altout  his  lost  honour.  It 
up;  <ar>  t  :at  tlie  re-  was  an  insinuation  in  the 
west  against  the  nobles,  and  that  the  itmir- 
yi-iils  pretended  to  be  favoured  not  only  by 
KandaJ  ljicy,  but  by  Damiiiti,  who  had"  not 
gone  to  crush  the  rel*llion,  beeau.«e  he  con- 
ceived bis  duty  required  him  to  guard  the 
Lady  Eveline. 

Aiiielol,  ]>ami:in's  |>age,  offered  to  lead  the 
nitu,  but  they  it-fused  lo  li^jlit  uuder  a  boy. 
1  vcluu;  thai  determined  lo  cNtrt.  her  inilu- 


y 

>  wintenance  and  guidance — this  gentleman, 
i  she  pointed  to  Genvil,  "  shall  supply  tnv 
!  lack  of  military  skill,    lie  looks  like  a  man 
flint  hath  seen  many  a  day  of  battle,  andean 
well  teach  a  young  leader  her  devoir." 

'  "  Certes,"  said  the  old  soldier,  smiling 
in  spue  of  himself,  and  shaking  his  head  at 
the  same  time,  *'  many  a  battle  have  I  seen, 
but  never  under  such  a  commander." ' 

They  now  agreed  to  inarch,  under  Amelot, 
to  the  assistance  of  Wenlock,  who  was  op- 
posing the  insurgents,  but  were  too  late  to 
prevent  die  triumph  of  the  latter ;  they  were 
met  by  a  rude  peasant,  who  called  himself 
Grand  Justiciary  of  the  Commons  and  pre- 
sented the  head  of  Wenlock,  which  he  carried 
iu  a  bag.  Amelot  and  his  party  now  returned 
to  theCastlc  of  the  Garde  Dntoureuse.  Dan- 
gers now  beyan  lo  thicken,  for  the  soldiers  of 


Dam  lan's  camp,  tired  of  a  life  of  inactivity, 
and  dispirited  by  the  hints  and  reported  death 
of  their  leader,  had  broken  up  and  dispersed 
The  three  years'  crusading  of  the  constable 
had  now  elapsed,  and  Rose,  with  a  signifi-" 
cant  allusion  to  Damian,  reminded  her  lady 
tint  a  few  weeks  would  place  her  hand  at  her 
owu  disposal : — 

'  "  And  think  you,  Rose,"  said  Eveline, 
riling  with  dignity,  "  that  there  are  no  bonds 
save  tho.-e  drawn  by  the  seribp's  pen  ' — We 
know  little  of  the  constable's  adventures  ; 
Eveline  entered  the  rastle-court.  with  but  we  know  enough  to  show  that  his  tower- 
ttic  kindling 'eye  ami  glowing  bro«  which  lug  hopes'  have  fallen,  and  his  :>word  and 
her  a-io  sic-is  were  wont  to  Ix-ar  111  danger  courage- proved  too  weak  to  change  the  fnr- 
and  extremity,  when  their  soul  was  arming  j  tunes  of  the  Sultan  Sttladin.  Suppose  him 
null  the  slon;i,  and  displayed  in  their'  rvUimini;  some  brief  time  hence,  as  we  have 
nuru  and  looks  IukIi  ruinio.ind  and  eouteiiipt  ]  seen  so  many  crusaders  regain  thftr  boircs, 
of  Uanijcr.    She  jetuied  at  the  tiiouieut  taller  I  |>oor  and  biokcu  in  health— suppose  Utat  he 


fu  ds  his  lands  laid  waste,  and  his  (bllcnrcn 
tlispersed,  by  the  cousequence  of  ihcir  late 
misfortunes,  how  would  it  sound  should  ht 
also  tind  that  his  betrothed  bride  had  w«dded 
and  endowed  with  her  substance  tlie  nephew 
w  hom  he  most  trusted  ? — Dost  thou  think 
such  an'  en^ragf-nient  is  like  a  Lombard's 
mortgage,  w  hich  must  be  redeemed  on  the 
very  day,  eh*  forfeiture  is  sure  to  I* 
awarded  f" 

'  "  1  cannot  tell,  madam,"  replied  Rose; 
"  but  they  that  keep  tWr  covenant  to  Out 
letter  are,  in  my  country,  held  bound  to  do 
more." 

'  •'  That  is  a  Flemish  fashion.  Rose,"  said 
her  mistress ;  but  the  honour  of  a  Norman 
is  not  satisfied  with  au  observance  so  limited. 
What!  woubjst  thou  ha»e  my  honour,  my 
affections,  my  duty,  all  that  is  most  ralurtrte 
to  a  woman,  depend  on  the  same  p "ogress  of 
the  kaleu  tar  w  hich  an  usurer  watches  for  the 
purpose  of  seizing  on  a  forfeited  pledge 
Am  1  such  a  mere  commodity  that  I  roust 
belong  to  one  man  if  he  chums  rae  before 
Michaelmas,  to  another  if  he  comes  after- 
wards ? — No,  Rose,  1  did  not  thus  interpret 
ray  engagement,  sanctioned  as  it  was  by  tit* 
special  proridence  of  our  Lady  of  the  Garde 
Dolou  reuse  " ' 

In  the  meantime,  Grey  Monthermer,  the 
hereditary  enemy  of  the  house  of  l.acy,tpp«r- 
ed  before  tlie  casde,  and  demanded  esflrance 
in  the  king's  name,  or  that  Damian,  wtw« 
he  accused  of  having  stirred  up  the  iawnne- 
tion,  should  be  given  up.  This  she  refuted, 
and  ordered  tlie  portcullis  to  be  let  down. 
Morrthertner  now  called  forth  bis  pursuivant, 
w  ho,  in  consequence  of  her  contumacy,  j 
claimed 
treason. 

More  than  three  months  had  elapsed  ifto 
this  event,  when  two  travellers,  in  the  garb 
of  pilgrims,  were  seen  approaching  the  ««• 
tie.  through  a  scene  of  devxsUtion  scarcely 
surpassed  by  those  they  had  trod  during  tbj 
wars  of  the  cross;  these  proved  to  be  the  con- 
stable, Hugo  de  Lacy,  and  bis  squire,  Gw- 
nue,  who  had  been  wrecked  on  the  tttba 
coast,  and  saved  Ly  the  ingenuity  of  the  no- 
strel,  Vidal. 

The  minstrel  was  sent  to  gather  tidings  from 
the  Garde  Doloureuse,  and  returned,  telling 
the  constable,  after  much  hesitation,  thai 
Damian  and  the  Lady  Kveline,  '  have  Irred 
and  loved  together  fxir  amottrt.'  The  «f"«il 
of  Kveline  to  give  up  Damian  to  Mo"- 
thermer  had  given  credence  and  circulitHi 
to  such  calumnies. 

The  king  was  uow  moving  towards  this 
part  of  Ktigland,  to  press  tlie  siege  of  the 
Garde  Doloureuse,  aud  Randal,  the  n«i 
heir  of  the  Dumian,  suddenly  appealed,  with 
a  royal 
such  f  " 
vol* 

stable's  delegate.  Many  gat] 
him,  and  surrendered  such  strong  holds  »» 
they  jiossessed.  Randal  thus  ranked  five 
hundred  men,  nnd  joined  Henry's  camp  be- 
fore the  castle,  which  now  was  hard  pressed. 
Damian  appeared  among  the  dispirited  gar- 
rison, and  bade  them  oflur  hi  to  up  dr-id  or 
aUv  iy  provided  Uiey  insured  the  safety  J  L»t- 
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'  appeared,  ^i™ 

ch  followers  as  might  not  desire  to  be  io- 
Ivcd  in  the  supposed  treason  of  tint  con- 
ible's  delegate.     Many  gathered  round 
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A  soldier,  huwever,  proposed,  that  they 
d  cut  their  wiry  through  the  siegers,  and 
tarry  off  Damian  with  them. 

In  the  meantime  Wilkin  Hammock  quit- 
i-l  the  castle,  and  gamp  to  the  camp  of  King 
Henry,  offering  to  surrender  on  term*.  It 
was,  however,  found,  that  tlie  castle  might 
»<e  carried  tiy  a  sudden  attack,  which  was  ac- 
cordingly m:Mie,  and  with  success.  The  sol- 
diers of  the  garrison  were  disarmed,  the  offi- 
cers thrown  into  dungeons,  particularly  Da- 
mian, and  Eveline  assigned  her  own  apart- 
ment as  a  prison. 

All  this  Hugo  de  Lacy  learnt  from  his 
minstrel,  Vidal,  and  prepared  to  go  to  tlw 
castle;  he  met  with  Raoul.  an  old  retainer 

0  de  Bereagers,  and  his  wife,  borrowed  their 
palfrey,  learnt  that  Randal  Lacy  had  reported 
his  deal  i,  and  was  likely  to  get  his  estates ; 
and  that  he,  as  a  pedlar,  had  introduced  him- 
self at  various  t  roes  to  the  castle,  and  was  I 
in  fict  the  merchant  with  the  falcons  who 
had  i  ml  need  Eveline  to  go  out  bunting,  and 
endangered  her  safety  when  saved  by  Da- 
ta tan. 

The  constable  now  proceeded  to  the  castle, 
acrnmpamed  by  Raoul  and  his  wife.  Gua- 
nne  was  afterwards  summoned  to  attend,  and 
Vidal  ordered  to  remain  at  Battle-bridge,  a 
place  of  rendezvous  previously  fixed,  and 
be  amused  himself  by  cnautiug  the 
lay:— 

• »  1  asked  of  my  harp, 4  Who  hath  injured  tby 
chord*'" 

And  sue  replied,  «  The  crooked  linger,  which  I 

mocked  io  uiy  tune.' 
A  Made  of  Mlver  may  be  bended— a  blade  of 

*>eel  abidetb — 
Atadocsj  fatietli  away,  but  vengeance  endurelh. 

1  **  The  sweet  ta*te  of  mead  passeib  from  the 

hps, 

Bat  tfcey  are  long  corroded  by  the  juice  of 

wormwood ; 
The  Unit  is  biought  to  the  shambles,  but  the 

wolfrangetii  the  tnouutain; 
Riudae«s  fadeth  away,  but  vengeance  endurelh. 

< 44  I  asked  the  red-hot  iion,  when  it 

on  the  anvil, 
<  Wherefore  glouest  thou  longe 

brand  ;'— 

*  1  w*&  horn  in  the  dark  mine,  and  the  brand  in 
the  pleasant  greenwood-' 

• « I  asked  the  green  oak  of  the  assembly, 
;  lU  boughs  were  like  the  horns  of 

r 

it  showed  me  that  a  small  worm  bad 


The  hoy  who  remembered  the  scourge,  undid 
the  wicket  of  the  castle  at  midnight. 


*  **  Lightning  deslroyeih  lenities, 
spires  pieice  the  clouds  ; 

Storms  destroy  armadas,  though  their  sails  in- 
tercept the  gate. 

He  that  in  his  gloty  talleth,  and  that  by  no 
strong  enemy. 

Kindness  fadeth  away,  but  vengeance  endur- 
eUi*" 

A  procession  issued  from  the  castle,  and 
Vidal  was  told  that  Hugo  de  facy,  the 
constable,  was  about  to  give  to  Wilkin 
Hammock  the  charter  granted  by  the  king. 
V  ida!  had  always  been  suspected  of 


dark  design  by  Guarine,  and,  in  the  midst  of 
the  ceremony,  he  threw  himself  over  some 
Flemings,  on  the  saddle  of  the  constable's 
horse,  and  stabbed  the  constable  in  the  neck- 
Vidal  was  seized  tv  Hammock,and  carried  be- 
fore the  king : — 

'  "  Doe*  no  one  know  this  caitiff  V  said 
Henry,  looking  around  him. 

'There  was  no  immediate  answer,  until 
Philip  duanne,  stepping  frt>m  the  group 
which  stood  behind  the  royal  chair,  said, 
though  with  hesitation,  "  So  please  you,  my 
liege,  hut  for  the  strange  guise  in  which  he  is 
now  arrayed,  I  should  s  ty  there  was  a  house- 
hold, minstrel  of  my  master,  byname  Renault 
Vidal." 

'  '*  Thou  art  deceived,  Norman,"  said  the 
minstrel ;  "  my  menial  place  and  base  line- 
age were  but  assumed — I  am  Cadvrallon,  the 
Briton— Cadwallon  of  the  Nine  Lays — l.  ad- 
wallon  the  chief  bard  of  Gwenwyn  of  I'owis- 
land — and  his  avenger !" 

'  As  lie  uttered  the  last  word,  his  looks  en- 
countered those  of  a  tialmer,  who  had  gradu- 
ally advanced  from  the  recess  in  which  the 
attendants 
ed  him. 

'  The  Welshman's  eyes  looked  so  eagerly 
ghastly  as  if  flying  from  their  sockets,  while 
he  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  surprise,  mingled 
with  horror.  "  Do  the  dead  come  before  mo- 
narch* ?—<  )r,  if  thou  art  alive,  uhum  have  1 
slain  ?— I  dreamed  not,  surely,  of  that  bound, 
and  of  that  home  blow  »--yct  my  vicUm 
stands  before  me!  Have  l"  not  slain  the 
constable  of  Chester  V 

'"Thou  hast  indeed  slain  the  constable," 
answered  the  knur ;  •*  but  know,  Welshman, 
it  was  Handal  de  lacy,  on  whom  that  charge 
was  this  morning  conferred,  Iry  our  belief  of 
our  loyal  and  fsitlih.il  Hugh  de  Lacy's  having 
been  lost  upon  his  return  from  the  Holy 
Land,  as  the  vessel  in  which  he  had  taken 
passage  was  reported  to  have  suffered  sbijv- 
wreck.  Thou  hast  cut  short  Randal's  brief 
elevation  by  a  few  hours;  for  to-morrow's 
sun  would  have  again  seen  hire  without  land 
or  lordship." 

♦The  prisoner  dropped  his  head  on  his  bo- 
som in  evident  despair.  "  I  thought,"  he 
murmured,  -'that he  had  changed  bis  sloujh, 
and  come  forth  so  glorious  all  too  soon.  May 
the  eyes  drop  out  that  were  cheated  with 
those  baubles,  a  plumed  cap  aud  a  lacquered 
baton !" 

'  *'  1  shall  take  care,  Welshman,  thine  eyes 
cheat  thee  uot  again,"  said  the  king  stemly  ; 
•'  before  the  night  is  an  hour  older,  they  shall 
be  closed  on  all  that  is  earthly  " 

'"May  1  request  of  your  nobleness,"  said 
the  constable,  "  that  you  v»  ill  permit  roc  to 
ask  the  unhappy  man  a  few  questions'" 

'"When  I  have  demanded  of  him  my- 
self," said  the  king,  "why  he  has  dipped  his 
hands  in  the  blood  of  a  noble  Norman '" 
' "  Because  he  at  whom  [  ame  I  my  blow," 

from 


ercerv 
had  i 


said  the  Briton,  his  eve  gianc<-  g 
the  king  to  De  lacy,  and  bark, 
the  blood  of  the  descendant  of  a  thousand 
kin»s :  to  which  his  own  gore,  or  thit  e,  proud 
Couut  of  Aniou,  is  but  as  the  jmddle  of  the 
highway  to  the  silver  fountain.'  ' 

he  had  long  meditated 


the-  constable's  death,  tut  the  vigilance  of 
Philip  Guanne,  or  the  sacred  character  oi 
his  being  God's  so  dier,  protected  biro. 
When  lie  might  have  suffered  by  shipwreck, 
or  among  the  Welsh,  Cadwallon  saved  him, 
as  he  said,  because  he  would  not  suffer 
either  wave  or  Welshman  to  share  in  his  re- 
venge. V  idal,  notwithstanding  the  interces- 
sion of  the  constable,  -was  sent  to  execution. 
These  doings  were  told  to  the  Lady  Eveline ; 
and  Daman,  confined  in  a  dreary  dungeon, 
received  a  vague  intimation  to  prepare  for  a 
change  of  dwelling,  which  he  construed  iuto 
an  intention  to  send  him  to  death :  he  there- 
fore asked  for  a  confessor,  and  a  pilgrim  was 
admitted,  who  stated  that  he  was  returned  from 
the  Holv  Land,  where  his  unclewas  taken  pri- 
soner. He  added,  that  the  only  coudiuonof  his 
ransom  was,  that,  with  the  first  portion  of 
money,  the  nearest  of  kin,  and  next  htir  of 
De  lacy,  must  be  placed  in  his  hands  as  a 
hostage  Damian  doublv  bewailed  his  im- 
prisonment, which  prevented  him  serving  his 
uncle ;  the  palmer  haviug  made  full  proof  of 
Damian's  affection,  produced  his  pardon  from 
the  king,  threw  on  his  mask,  and  stood 
forth  the  constable.  He  told  Damian  he 
must  put  on  his  best  array,  and  be  present  at 
the  marriage  of  the  Lady  Eveline :  this  he 
would  gladly  evade,  until  told  that  she  was 
to  he  his  bride — the  church,  the  king,  and  the 
lady  having  all  given  their  sanction.  The 
union  took  place,  as  did  that  of  Rose  and 
Amelot,  and  thus,  in  the  concluding  words 
of  the  author, '  ended  the  trials  and  sorrows 
of  the  Betrothed.' 

The  second  tale,  the  Talisman,  occvp  s* 
the  third  and  fourth  volumes ;  the  hero  of 
the  story  is  Hichard  Cour-de-Lion ;  and  a 
Scottish  adventurer,  who  accompanies  the 
kins;  to  the  Holy  land  incognito,  is  also  an 
important  personage ;  but.  as  we  intend  to 
reserve  the  Talisman  for  next  week,  we  shall 
only,  for  the  present,  quote  from  it  two 
charming  poems,  with  which  it  is  enriched . 
The  first  verses,  says  the  author,  are  '  very 
ancient  in  the  languatre  and  structure,  which, 
some  have  thought,  derive  tlieir  source  from 
the  worshippers  of  Ariinanes,  the  evil  prin- 
ciple :"— 

'  A 11  RIM  AN. 

4  Dark  Ahrimon,  whom  Irak  still 
'   Holds  origin  of  woe  nnd  ill ' 

When,  bending  at  thy  shrine, 
We  view  the  wmhl  with  troubled  eye, 
Where  see  «  c  'neutb  the  extended  sky 
An  empire  matching  ihine  ! 

'  If  the  benlgner  power  can  yield 
A  fruntJiu  in  the  deseit  held, 

When  weuty  p  Igiims  drink  ; 
Tliiue  are  the  waves  that  lash  the  rock, 
Tin  nc  the  tornado's  deadly  shock. 

Where  couut  less  navies  sink  ! 

4  Or  if  he  bid  the  soil  dispense 
IfctUaiD*  to  cheer  the  sinking  sense, 

How  few  can  they  deliver 
Fiom  lingering  pains,  or  pang  iotense, 
lUd  fever,  spotted  pestilence, 

Tlic  uirows  ot  Uiy  quiver! 

4  Chief  in  man's  bosotn  sits  tby  sway, 
Aud  frequent,  while  in  words  we  prajr 

liefoie  anolUrr  tbn>ne, 
Whate'er  of  speciout  form  be  thtre, 
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The  secret  manning  of  tbe  prayer 

Is,  Alniman,  thine  own. 
'Say,  Last  thou  feclingr«ense,  and  form, 
Tli under  thy  voice,  thy  garments  storm, 

At  e  titer  n  Magi  gay  ; 
With  sentient  soul  of  hate  and  wrath, 
And  wings  to  sweep  thy  deadly  j 

And  fangs  to  tear  thy  prry  ! 
'  Or  art  thou  mix'd  in  nature's  i 
An  cver-oper»t<ng  farce. 

Convening  good  to  ill ; 
An  evil  principle  innate, 
Conten  ling  with  our  better  fate, 

And  oh  !  victorious  still  ? 

*  Howe'er  it  be,  dispute  it  vain 
On  all  without  thou  bold'st  thy  reign, 

Nor  less  on  all  within; 
Each  mortal  passion's  fierce  career, 
Love,  hate,  ambition,  j  iy,  and  Tear, 

Thou  goadest  into  sin. 

♦  Whene'er  a  sunny  gleim  appears, 
To  brighten,  up  our  vale  of  tears, 

Tboti  art  not  distant  far ; 
'Mid  such  brief  solace  of  our  lives,  ' 
Thou  whett'sl  our  very  banquet  knives 
To  toots  of  deiUhand  war. 
'Thus,  fiotn  the  moment  of  our 
Long  as  we  linger  on  tbe  earth, 
Thou  rulest  tbe  fate  of  men  ; 
Thine  are  the  pangs  of  life's  last  hour, 
And— who  <!aie  answer  ?— is  thy  power, 
Dark  spirit !  ended  thln  >» 
Tlic  next  poem  is  a  tale  of  chivalry,  chanted 
by  Illondel  to  Cour-de-Lioii,  and  accompanied 
by  the  minstrel  on  his  harp ;  a  colloquy  en- 
sues between  the  first  and  second  parts,  in 
which  the  king  says,  he  likes  '  these  rattling 
rolling  Alexandrines,'  which  '  sound  like  the 
charge  of  cavalry,*  but  wishes  Blonde!  •  to 
rlins  away  that  new-fangled  restriction  of  ter- 
minating in  accurate  and  similar  rhymes,* 
which  were  '  a  constraint  on  his  flow  of  fancy, 
made  him  resemble  a  man  dancing  in 
'   Hie  following  is  the  ballad  :— 


*  TltF,  BT.OObY  VKST. 

'  Twas  near  the  fair  city  of  Beni-vent, 
When  the  tun  was  setting  on  bough  und  bent, 
And  knight*  were  preparing  in  bower  and  tent, 
On  the  eve  of  the  baptist's  tournament ; 
When  in  Lincoln  gieen  a  stripling  gent, 
Well  seeming  u  p.^e  by  41  pi  nicies  seat, 
Wander  Yl  the  c-rap,  aud,  still  as  be  went. 
Inquired  for  the  Lliglisliinun,  Thornus  a  Kent. 

•  Fnr  hntb  be  fated,  -.'ii-J  farther  must  fare, 
Till  ho  fin  is  bis  piviliun  nor  stately  nor  tare,— 


•  *  The  wortliy  und  learned  clergyman  by 
whom  this  species  of  hymn  his  been  translated 
desires,  that,  for  fear  of  inixcoticcption,  we 
should  warn  tbe  reader  to  recollect,  that  It  is 
(-outpaced  by  a  heathen,  to  whom  the  real 
onuses  of  moral  and  physical  evil  are  unknown, 
and  who  views  their  predominance  in  the  sys- 
tem of  the  universe,  as  all  must  stew  that  up- 
palling  fact,  who  have  not  the  benefit  of  the 
Christian  revelation.  On  our  own  part,  we  brjj 
to  add,  tli.il  we  understand  the  style  of  the 
translator  is  more  patttpbius'ir  than  can  be  ap- 
pioved  by  those  who  am  acquainted  with  the 
•singularly  cinious  original.  The  translator 
sreins  to  have  despaired  of  rendering  inv>  Kng- 
lish  verxe  tbe  Hiatus  of  oriental  poetry  ;  and, 
possibly,  like  many  learned  and  ingenious  men, 
finding  it  itnpfkksibie  to  find  out  the  sense  of 
»!«•■  oHijtnul,  ua  may  have  tacitly  substituted 
Ins  0*11. ' 


Little,  save  iron  and  steel,  was  there ; 
And,  as  lacking  the  coin  to  pay  armourer's  care, 
With  bis  sinewy  arms  to  the  shoulders  bare, 
The  good  knight  with  hammer  and  file  did  re- 

Tbe  mail  that  to-morrow  most  see  him  wear, 
For  tbe  honour  of  Saint  John  aod  bit  lady  fair. 

* "  Thus  speaks  my  lady,"  the  page  said  he, 
And  tbe  knight  bent  lowly  both  bead  and  knee, 
"She  is  Btnevent's  princess  so  high  in  degree, 
And  thou  art  as  lowly  as  knight  may  well  be— 
He  that  would  climb  so  lofty  a  tree, 
Or  spring  such  a  gulf  as  divides  her  from  thee, 
Mutt  dare  some  high  deed,  by  which  all  men 
may  see 

His  ambition  is  back'd  by  Lis  hie  cbivafrle. 

•"Therefore  thus  speaks  my  lady,"  the  fair 

pa^e  he  said, 
And  the  knight  lowly  touted  with  hand  and 

with  head, 
«  Fling  aside  the  good  armour  in 

art  clad, 
And  doo  thou  this  weed  of 

stead. 

For  a  hauberk  of  steel,  a  kirtle  of  thread  ; 
And  charge,  thus  attired,  in  the  tuuiuumtnt 
dread, 

And  fight  as  thy  wont  is  where  most  blood  is 
shed, 

And  bring  honour  away,  or  remain  with  tbe 

dead.'' 

'  Untroubled  in  bis  look,  and  untroubled  in  bis 
breast, 

The  knight  the  weed  hath  taken,  and  reverently 

bath  kits'd  ; — 
"  Now  blessed  be  the  moment,  the  messenger 

be  blest ! 

Much  bonour'd  do  I  bold  me  in  my  lady's  high 
behest ; 

And  say  unto  tny  lady,  in  this  dear  ni^iit  weed 
dress'd, 

To  the  firmeit -armed  champion  I  will  not  vail 
my  crest, 

But,  if  I  live  and  bear  me  well,  'tis  her  turn  to 

toko  tbe  test." 
Here,  gentles,  end*  the  foremost  fylte  of  the 

Lay  of  the  Bloody  Vest.'  . 

'  FVTTF.  SH  OItn. 

•The  Baptist's  fair  morrow  beheld  gallant 
feats— 

There  was  winning  of  honour  and  losing  of 

seats- 
There  was  hewing  with  falchions  and  splinter- 
ing of  staves, 
The  victors  wou  glory,  tbe  ranquish'd  woo 
graves. 

O,  ninny  a  knight  there  fought  bravely  and 
well, 

Yet  one  was  accounted  his  peers^o  excel, 
And  'twas  be  whose  sole  armour  on  body  and 
breast 

Seetn'd  tbe  weed  of  a  damsel  when  boune  for 
her  rest. 

'  There  were  some  dealt  him  wounds  that  were 

bloody  aod  sore, 
But  others  respected  his  plight  and  forbore. 
"  Jt  is  some  oath  or  honour,"  they  said,  «  ami 

1  trow, 

Twere  unknightly  to  slay  him  achieving  bis 
vow." 

Then  the  prince,  for  bis  sal 

nient  rcise, 
He  flunjr  down  his  warder,  the 

pent  ; 

And  the  j.i Jfcs  de<  tare,  and  competitors  yield, 
That  the  knight  of  the  Ni^U-gta  was  hist  in 
the  l»  Id. 


*  Tbe  feast  it  was  nigh,  and  the  mass  it  wu 

nlgfaer, 
When  before  the  fair 

'squire, 

And  delivered  a  garmeot  unseemly  to  view, 
With  sword-cut  und  spear-thrust,  till  tistkd 

and  piere'd  through  ; 
All  rent  and  all  tattered,  all  clotted  with  blood, 
With  foam  of  the  horses,  with  dust,  and  with 


Not  t  he  point  of  that  lady's  small  finger,  I  wcea, 
Could  have  rested  on  spot  was  unsullied  and 
clean. 

' "  This  token  my  master,  Sir  Thomas  a  Kent, 

Restores  to  the  Piinccss  of  fair  Bene  vent; 
He  that  climbs  the  tall  tree  has  won  right  to 
tbe  fruit, 

He  that  leapt  the  wide  golf  should  prevail  in 
bis  suit } 

ig«  life's  utmost  peril  the  prise  Ihave  won, 
now  must  the  faith  of  my  mistress  be 
shown  t 

For  she  who  prompts  knights  oa  such  danger 

to  run 

Must  avouch  his  true  service  in  front  of  the  sun. 

' M I  restore,"  says  my  master,  M the  gunned 
I've  won, 

And  I  claim  of  the  princess  to  doo  it  in  turn ; 
For  its  staiusaod  i 

more, 

Since  by  shame  'tis  unsullied,  t 

with  gore." 

Then  deep  bluth'd  the  princess— yet  kiss'd  she 
and  press'd 

The  blood-spotted  robe  to  her  Bps  sad  bet 


«  Go,  tell  my  true  knight,  church  and  charnVr 

shall  show, 
If  I  value  the  blood  on  this  garment  or  no." 

'  And  when  it  was  time  for  the  nobles  to  pass, 
In  solemn  procession  to  minster  and  mas?, 
Tbe  first  walk'd  the  princess  in  purple  and  pall, 
But  the  blood-oesniear'd  night-robe  sue  wots 
over  all ; 

And  eke,  in  the  hall,  where  they  all  sat  at  dine, 
When  she  knelt  to  her  father  and  proffer  Vi  the 
wine, 

Over  all  bcr  rich  robes  and  state  jewels,  tbs 


That  wimple  Unseemly  bedabbled  with  gore. 

•Then  lords  whisperVi  ladies,  as  well  you  may 
think, 

And  ladies  replied,  with  nod,  titter,  and  wink ; 
And  the  prince,  who  in  anger  und  shame  bad 

look'd  dowo, 
Turn'd  at  length  to  his  daughter,  and  spoXe 

with  a  frown : 
«  Now,  since  thou  bast  publisb'd  tby  folly  and 

guilt, 

E'en  atone  with  thy  hand  for  tire  blood  thou 
hast  spilt ; 

Yet  sore  for  your  boldness  you  both  wiU  repent, 
When  you  wander  as  exiles  from  fair  Ben  event. 

*  Then  out  spoke  stout  Thomas,  in  ball  wbers 
be  stood, 

Exhausted  and  feeble,  but  dannUcas  of  mood  1 
"The  blood  that  1  lost  for  this  daughter  at*  thine, 
I  pour'd  forth  as  freely  as  flask  gives  i's  wins; 
And,  if  for  my  sake  sb 
blame, 

Do  not  doubt  I  will  save  her  ( 

shame  *, 
And  light  will  sbe  reck  of 

rent, 

When  I  hail  her,  in  EngUtao, . 
Kant." ' 

(r*elstisi»si»«s«r»esO 
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TV  Wurkt  of  Hurvfio  Walptdc,  Karl  of 
Orfurd.  Vol.  IX.  LcUtrtfrum  the  HoMe. 
iCtrate  Wulpole  to  the  Larl  if  Hertford, 
during  kit  Lonbkip't  fntfaotty  in  l'ari*. 
To  vhieh  are  added  Mr.  WuipoU'i  Ltf.ri 
to  the  Rev.  Hrnrif  Zmch.  4to.  pp.  285. 
London,  1825.    C.  Knight. 

Whatever  peculiarities  of  manner,  aristo- 
cratic pride,  and  acerb. tv  of  disposition,  there 
might  be  in  the  character  of  Walpole,  he  was 
a  rtiiu  whose  station  in  society,  knonled^e 
of  the  world,  and  honesty  of  opinion,  render 
almost  every  line  he  wrote  valuable.  His 
letters  have  always  maintained  a  high  rank  in 
that  department  of  English  literature,  and  are 

of  the 


letters,  anecdotes  and 
prmd 


pal  topics,  and  politics  were  only 
I  incidentally,  as  the  news  of  the 


day ;  but  of  the  volume  now  offered  to  the 
public,  '  politics  are  the  ground-work,  and 
tW  t* » n -talk  is  only  the  accidental  embroi- 
dery.' 

The  fir^t  part  of  the  collection  of  letters  is 
addressed  to  Mr.  Waipole's  cousin,  the  Earl 
of  Hertford,  while  am!>»vculor  at  the  court 
of  France,  from  1763  to  1765  ;  they  are 
written  carefully,  and,  it  would  appear,'  with 
a  wish  that  they  might  be  preserved.  They 

parlia- 


and  give  a  close  view  of  the  proceedings  of 
political  parties  during  the  early  part  of  the 

The  second  collection  of  letters,  to  the 
I  Henry  Zouch,  principally  relate  to 
ted  with  Mr.  Wal pole's  Cata- 
logue of  Iloy.il  and  Noble  Authors.  The 
volume,  which  is  understood  to  be  edited  by 
Mr.  Croker,  the  secretary  to  the  Admiralty, 
contains  many  explanatory  and  biographical 
notes.  This  gentleman  is  extremely  well 
acquainted  with  tbe  history  of  the  period  to 
which  the  letters  relate,  and  the  work  could 
scarcely  have  found  a  more  able  editor.  We 
"  now  proceed  to  notice  some  of  die  most 


to  us  tbe  most  pijiumt.  In  one  of 
47th  November, 
1763.  Mr.  Wal  pole  thus  notices  the  opening 
of  Parliament  :— 

'  If  the  winter  keeps  up  to  the  vivacity  of 
its  debut,  you  will  have  no  reason  to  com- 
plain of  the  sterility  of  my  letters.  I  do  not 
say  this  from  the  spirit  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  first  day,  which  was  the  most 
fatiguing  and  dull  debate  I  ever  heard,  dull 
as  I  have  heard  many  ;  and  yet  for  the  first 
■  of  an  hour  it  looked  as  if  we  were  met 
i  a  king  of  Poland,  and  that  all  our 
ided  in  ft*V  Wilkes,  the  ni-ht 
,  had  presented  himself  at  the  Cockpit : 
was  listening  to  the  speech,  George 
i  said  to  him,  in  the  words  of  the  Dun- 
nad,  u  May  heaven  preserve  the  ears  you 
lend  r ' 

Walpole  then  runs  on  about  Wilkes,  and 
insinuates,  that  he  was  a  coward,  quoting  the 
two  hoes, '  But  he  tint  lights  and  rum  away,' 


fcc  which  he  erroneously  attributes  to  II  u- 
dibras.  The  editor  corrects  this  mistake,  and 
vindicates  the  courage  of  Wilkes.  Alluding 
to  Wilkes's  duel  with  Lord  Talbot,  wt  arc 
told— 

'  At  the  coronation  Lord  Talbot,  as  lord 
steward,  appeared  on  horseback  in  West- 
minster Hall.  His  horse  had  been,  at  nume- 
rous rehearsals,  so  assiduously  trained  to 
perform  what  was  thought  the  most  difficult 
part  of  his  duty,  namely,  the  retiring  back- 
wards from  the  royal  table,  that,  at  the  cere- 
mony itself,  no  art  of  his  rider  could  prevent 
the  too-docile  animal  from  his  approaches  to 
the  royal  presence  tail  foremost .  This  ridi- 
culous incident  was  the  occasion  of  some  sar- 
castic remarks. in  The  North  Briton  of  Hie 
21st  August,  which  led  to  a  correspondence 
between  Lord  Talbot  and  Mr.  Wilkes,  and 
ultimately  to  a  duel  in  the  garden  of  the  lied 
Lion  Inn,  at  Hag-shot.  Mr.  Wilkes  proposed 
that  t'ie  parties  should  tup  fVure/Af  r  that  night, 
and  fight  next  morning.  Lord  Talbot  in- 
sisted on  fighting  immediately.  This  alter- 
cation, and  some  delay  of  Wilkes  in  writing 
papers,  which  (not  expecting,  he  said,  to 
take  the  field  before  morning)  he  had  left  un- 
finished, delayed  the  affair  till  dusk,  and, 
after  the  innocuous  exchange  of  shots  fry 
muonlicht,  the  parties  shook  hands,  and 
snppetl  together  at  the  inn  with  a  great  deal 
of  jollity.' 

The  editor  seems  to  think  I.ord  George 
Sackville  the  most  probable  author  of  Junius's 
Letters,  and  in  his  notes  often  gives  us  a 
bon-mot  to  which  Waljiole  only  alludes,  or 
which  is  someway  illustrative  of  the  text.  The 
following  is  an  instance  : — 

'  Lord  Gower  had  been  reputed  the  head 
of  the  Jacohites.  Sir  C.  II.  Williams  sneer- 
ingly  calls  him  "  Hnnorerian  Goiter ;"  and 
when  he  accepted  office  from  the  House  of 
Brunswick,  all  the  Jacobites  in  England 
were  mortified  and  enraged.  Dr.  Johnson, 
a  steady  Tory,  WIS,  when  compiling  his  dic- 
tionary, with  difficulty  persuaded  not  to  add 

to  his  explanation  of  the  word  deterlcr — 
:.„„,  :.     „n^i  «  /■:..•..  • 


that  it  was  in  revenge  for  my  having  opposed 
him  in  an  election."  Norton  denied  the 
charge,  upon  his  honour,  which  did  not 
seem  to  persuade  every  body.  Immediately 
after  this  we  had  another  episode.  Kigby, 
totally  unprovoked  either  by  anything  said  or 
by  the  complexion  of  the  day,  which  was 
grave  and  argumentative,  fell  upon  Lord 
Temple,  and  descril>ed  his  behaviour  on  tlx* 
commitment  of  Wilkes.  James  Grenville, 
who  sat  behind  him,  rose  in  alt  the  acrimony 
of  resentment,  drew  a  very  favourable  pic- 
ture of  his  brother,  and  then  one  of  Kigby, 
conjuring  up  the  bitterest  words,  epithets, 
and  circumstances  that  he  could  amass  to- 
gether ;  told  him  how  interested  he  was,  and 
how  ignorant ;  painted  his  journey  to  Ire- 
land to  get  a  law-place,  for  which  he  was  so 
unqualified  ;  and  concluded  with  affirming 


it  is  called  a  Oo'tr, 
The  debates  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
Wilkes  and  the  point  of  privilege  apttear  to 
have  been  not  only  animated  but  personal. 
On  one  occasion,  Walpole  says — 

'  Charles  Yorke  shone  exceedingly.  He 
had  spoke  and  voted  with  us  the  night  before ; 
but  now  maintained   his  opinion  against 

M 


he  had  fled  from  thence  to  avoid  the  ven 
geance  of  the  people.  The  passive  speaker 
suffered  both  painters  to  finish  their  works, 
and  would  have  let  them  carry  their  colour* 
and  brashes  into  Hyde  Park  the  next  morn- 
ing, if  other  people  had  not  represented  the 
necessity  of  demanding  their  paroles  that  it 
should  go  no  farther.' 

The  following  extracts  from  a  letter  of 
Walpole,  dated  December  29,  give  a  lively 
picture  of  the  period  to  which  it  relates : — 

'  We  are  a  very  absurd  nation  (though 
the  Ftcncli  are  so  good  at  present  as  to  think 
us  a  very  wise  one,  only  because  they  them- 
selves arc  now  a  very  weak  one);  but  then 
that  absurdity  depends  upon  the  almanack. 
Posterity,  who  will  know  nothing  of  our  in- 
tervals,  will  conclude  that  this  age  was  a  suc- 
cession of  events.  I  could  tell  them  that  we 
know  as  well  when  an  event,  as  when  Kaster, 
will  happen.  Do  but  recollect  these  last  ten 
years,  flie  beginning  of  October  one  is  cer- 
tain that  every  body  will  be  at  Newmarket, 
and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  will  lose,  and 
Shafto  win,  two  or  three  thousand  |>ounds. 
After  that,  while  people  are  preparing  to 
come  to  town  for  the  winter,  the  ministry  is 
suddenly  changed,  and  all  the  world  comes 
to  leam  how  it  happened,  a  fortnight  sooner 
than  they  intended  ;  and  fully  persuaded 
that  the  new  arrangement  cannot  last  a 
month.  The  Parliament  opens ;  every  body 
is  bribed  ;  and  the  new  establishment  is  per- 
ceived to  be  composed  of  adamant.  Novem- 
ber passes,  with  two  or  three  self-murders, 
and 


a  new  play.  Christmas  arrives;  every 
Pratt's.  It  was  a  most  able  and  learned  I  body  goes  out  of  town ;  and  a  riot  happen* 
performance,  and  the  latter  part,  which  was  in  one  of  the  theatres.  Hie  Parliament 
oratoric,  uncommonly  beautiful  and  eloquent,  i  meets  again;  taxes  are  warmly  opposed; 
You  find  I  don't  let  partiality  to  the  Whig  and  some  citizen  makes  his  fortune  by  a  sub- 
cause  blind  my  judgment  That  speech  was  scription.  The  opposition  languishes ;  balls 
certainly  the  masterpiece  of  the  day.  Norton  |  and  assemblies  begin ;  some  master  and  miss 
would  not  have  made  a  figure,  even  if  Charles  begin  to  get  together,  are  talked  of,  and  give 
Yorke  had  not  appeared  ;  but,  giving  way  to  I  occasion  to  forty 
his  natural  brutality,  he  got  into  an  ugly  |  ed ;  an  unexpec 
scrape  Having  so  little  delicacy  or  decency  end  of  the 
as  to  mention  a  cause  in  which  he  had  pro- 


at  the 


s< Tilted  Sir  John  Kushout  (who  sat  hist  under 
him)  for  perjury,  the  tough  old  knight  (who 
had  been  honourably  acquitted  of  the  charge) 
gave  the  house  an  account  of  the  affair  ;  and 
tnen  added,  "  I  was  assured  the  prosecution 
w  as  set  on  foot  by  that  honetl  prn  'li  man  ;  I 


that 
ras  di 

sides  again  in  a  new  peerage 


anything  that  was  designed  to  make  a 
i\  and  subsi" 


hope  I  don't  call  him  rut  of  his  name— and  '  October.    I  dare  to  prophesy,  that  if  you 


than 
noise, 

or  two.  Ranelagh  opens  and  Yauxhall;  one 
produces  scandal,  and  t  'other  a  drunken 
quarrel.  People  separate,  some  to  Tun- 
bridge,  and  some  to  all  the  horse-races  in 
F.ngland ;  and  so  the  year  comes  again  to 
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keep  this  letter,  you  will  find  that  my  future  j 
correspondence  will  be  but  an  illustration  of 
this  text;  at  least,  it  is  an  excuse  for  my 
having  very  little  to  tell  you  at  present,  and  | 
was  the  reason  of  my  not  writing  to  you  last  ! 
week.' 

•  ••••• 

'  The  Bast  India  Company  have  come  to 
an  unanimous  resolution  of  not  paying  Lord 
Clivc  the  £:J00,000,  which  the  ministry  had 
promised  him  in  lieu  of  his  liabobical  an- 
nuity. Just  after  the  bargain  was  made,  his 
old  rustic  of  a  father  was  at  die  king's  levee  ; 
the  kingasked  where  his  son  was;  he  replied, 
"  Sire,  he  is  coming  to  town,  and  then  your 
majesty  will  have  another  vote  "  If  you 
like  these  franknesses,  I  ran  tell  you  another. 
The  chancellor  is  chosen  a  governor  of  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital :  a  smart  gentleman, 
who  was  sent  with  the  staff,  carried  it  in  the  I 
evening,  when  the  chancellor  happened  to 
be  drunk.  "  Well,  Mr.  Bartlemy.said  his 
'ord  ihip,  snuffling,  "  what  have  you  to  say  .'" 
The  man,  who  had  prepared  a  formal  ha- 
r.  ngue,  was  transported  to  have  so  fair  op- 
pu  tunity  given  him  of  uttering  it.  and  with  | 
ruu(  h  dapper  gesticulation  congratulated  his 
.lord- hip  on  his  health,  and  the  nation  on  en- 
joying suc'i  great  abilities.  Tie  chancellor 
Mopped  hi  n  short,  cryiug,  "  By  G — ,  it  is  a 
lie:  1  have  neither  health  nor  abilities :  my 
bad  health  has  destroyed  my  abilities."  The 
late  chancellor  is  much  better. 

*  The  last  time  the  king  was  at  Drury 
lane  the  play  given  out  (or  the  night  was 
All  in  the  Wrong  :  the  galleries  clapped,  and 
then  cried  out,  "  I.ct  mi  be  all  in  the  right ! 
Wilkes  and  liberty!"  When  the  king  comes 
to  a  theatre,  or  goes  out,  or  goes  to  the  house, 
there  is  not  a  single  applause ;  to  the  queen 
there  is  a  little :  in  snort,  Ijmus  U  bicn-uimi 
is  not  French  at  present  for  King  George." 

Walpole  has  a  peculiarly  happy  talent  at 
hitting  off  characters  in  a  few  words,  and  dis- 
missing suhjects  with  smartness  and  brevity. 
Alluding  to  Churchill's  poems,  he  says : — 

'  Churchill  has  published  a  new  satire, 
called  "The  Duellist,"  the  finest  and  bitterest 
of  his  works.  The  poetry  is  glorious  ;  some 
on  l.ord  Holland,  hemlock  :  charming 
»  on  that  scurrilous  mortal,  Uishop  War- 
an  ill-drawn,  though  deserved,  cha- 
of  Sandwich ;  and  one,  as  much  de- 
served, and  better,  of  Norton.' 

The  correctness  of  the  remark  on  '  The 
Duellist'  may,  however,  fairly  be  disputed. 
The  stately  formality  of  laird  Abercom,  who 
is  said  to  have  made  the  grand  tour  of  Europe 
without  ever  touching  the  back  of  his  car- 
riage, is  happily  expressed  in  the  following 
notice  of  the  Wince  of  Brunswick  : — 

'  The  ball,  last  night,  at  Carlisle  House, 
Soho,  was  most  magnificent;  one  hundred 
and  fifty  men  subscribed,  at  five  guineas 
each,  and  had  each  three  tickets.  All  the 
beauties  in  town  were  there,  that  is,  of  rank, 
for  there  was  no  bad  compi  ny.  The  Duke 
of  Cumberland  was  there  too  ;  and  the  here- 
ditary prince  so  pleased,  and  in  such  spirits, 
that  he  staid  titl  five  in  the  morning.  He  is 
gone  to-day,  heartily  sorry  to  leave  every- 
thing but  St.  James's  and"  I>eice*ter  House. 
TVy  lie  to-ni-^t  at  Lord  Abercorn's,  at 


Witham,  who  does  ml  step  from  Am  prdrtlat 
to  meet  them.  Lady  Straflord  said  to  him, 
"  Soli !  my  lord,  1  hear  your  house  is  to 
be  royally"  filled  on  Wednesday." — "  And 
u  reiuii/  "  he  replied,  and  closed  hi*  mouth 
again  till  next  day.' 

The tollowiiigarealsocharactcristic  TheSir 
Robert  Rich, alluded  to,  was  at  the  time,  the 
oldest  field  marshal  in  the  array ;  and  Major- 
general  A'Court  had  just  been  forced  to 
resign  the  command  of  the  second  regiment 
of  foot  guards,  for  his  parliamentary  oppo- 
sition :— 

'  Sir  Robert  Rich  is  extremely  angry  with 
ray  nephew,  the  Bishop  of  Kxeter,  who,  like 
his  own  and  wife's  family,  is  tolerably  warm. 
They  were  talking  together  at  St.  James's, 
When  A'Court  came  in.  "  There's  poor 
A'Court,"  said  the  bishop.  "  Poor  A'Court !" 
replied  the  marshal,  "  I  wish  all  these  fellows 
that  oppose  the  king  were  to  be  turned  out  of 
the  army  !''  "  I  hope,"  said  the  bishop, 
"  thev  will  first  turn  all  the  old  women  out 
of  it  1" 

4  The  Due  de  Pertjuigny  was  on  t'ie  point 
of  a  duel  with  Lord  Carltes,  at  I»rd  Milton's 
ball,  the  former  handing  the  latter's  partner 
down  to  supper.  I  wish  you  had  this  duke 
again,  lest  you  should  have  trouble  with  him 
from  hence  :  he  seems  a  genius  of  die  wrong 
sort.  His  behaviour  on  the  visit  to  Wobum 
was  very  wrong-headed,  though  their  treat- 
ment of  him  was  not  more  right  l»rd  Sand- 
wich flung  him  down  in  one  of  their  horse- 
plays, and  almost  put  his  shoulder  out.  I  le 
said  the  next  da)'  there,  at  dinner,  that  for  die 
rent  of  his  life  he  should  fear  nothing  so  much 
as  a  Icttre  de  cachet  from  a  Trench  secretary 
of  state,  or  a  coup  d'iftule  from  an  Ktiglisn 
one.  After  this  he  had  a  pique  with  the 
duchess,  with  whom  he  had  been  playing  at 
whist.  A  shilling  and  sixpence  were  left  on 
the  table,  which  nobody  claimed.  He  was 
asked  if  it  was  his,  and  said  no.  Then  diey 
said,  "  laH  us  put  it  to  the  cards :"  there  was 
already  a  guinea.  The  duchess,  in  an  air  of 
grandeur,  said,  u  As  there  was  gold  for  the 
groom  of  the  chamber,  the  sweeper  of  the 
room  might  have  the  silver,"  and  brushed  it 
off  the  table.  The  I'ecquigny  took  this  to 
himself,  though  I  don't  believe  meaned,  and 
complained  to  the  whole  town  of  it,  with 
large  comments,  at  his  return.' 

(T»  be  co»tiu**d.) 

Bahybn  the  Grent,  *c  By  tho  Author  of 
the  Modem  Athens. 
(Concluded  from  p  388  } 
Althoioii  our  notice  of  this  clever  work,  in 
our  last,  was  necessarily  hasty,  a  more  atten- 
tive perusal  does  not  lessen  our  conviction 
of  its  correctness.  The  author  is  often  forci- 
ble, generally  just,  sometimes  extremely  elo- 
quent, and  occasionally  slovenly:  his  rudest 
sketches,  however,  bear  the  marks  of  truth 
ami  nature,  and  prove  him  to  be  a  man  of 
genius;  while  his  nioi 
of  how  much  he  is  capable.  If, 
we  consider  the  very  short  period  within 
which  the  Modern  Athens  and  Babylon  have 
been  produced,  we  must  acknowledge  that 
the  author  is  a  man  of  gigantic  mind  and 
Herculean   cxcitious.     In   nodting,  per- 


haps, are  his  powers  more  happily  employ- 
ed than  in  the  delineation  of  character ; 
and,  therefore,  our  further  extracts  shall 
principally  Ik?  confined  to  such  sketches 
Of  Lord  Kldon,  the  author  draws  a  very  fa- 
vourable, and,  in  many  respects,  correct  por- 
trait   He  says: — 

'  The  lines  of  his  face,  deeply  as  they  are 
marked,  have  none  of  those  twisting*'  and 
angularities  which  say  that  the  spirit  within, 
whatever  may  be  its  strength  or  it*  sparkling, 
is  apt  to  be  blown  about  by  the  winds  of  ad- 
verse passions.   There  is  a  shrewdness— a 

in  an  instant  scan  the  whole,  and  mrasiue  the 
parts  of  the  most  extensive  and  most  compli- 
cated subject  that  can  come  before  him; 
there  is  a  firmness  and  yet  a  softness — or  ra- 
ther, perhaps,  I  should  say  a  sett-oonfklence 
and  repose,  in  die  strong  muscles  about  tut 
lips,  which  at  once  tell  you  that  he  will  never 
utter  what  he  does  not  himself  believe,  and 
that  he  will  never  utter  it  in  a  way  which  shall 
not  be  agreeable.  His  eyes,  though  they 
have  the  stillness  and  the  apparent  depth  of 
mountain  lakes,  when  the  wind  dare*  not 
even  whisper,  and  though  they  indicate  that 
some  profound  mental  o  * ration  is  going  on 
within, — some  knotty  point,  darkened  "by  ail 
the  sophistry  of  the'  bar,  and  damaged  by 
the  blundering  of  less  clear-headed  men  of 
the  bench,  is  in  the  act  of 
and  brought  back  again  < 
sbtency — or  some  deeply-laid  and  < 
conducted  fraud,  by  which  generations  nn- 
born  were  all  but  spoiled  of  their  heritai*,  is 
in  the  very  article  of  being  detected,  exposed, 
put  an  end  to, — though  they  tell  you  this, 
they  have  none  of  that  dull  filminess,  that 
oblivious  glimmer  of  hunting  after  thouvht, 
which  deadens  the  eyes  of  minor  men  wiiie 
in  cogitation  upon  minor  subjects:  there 
plays  a  gentleness,  a  perfect  good  humour,  a 
wit— happy  and  harmless  as  that  of  an  in- 
fant, and  a  something  else  which  no  one  can 
name,  about  them,  which,  if  yon  have  any 
spallation  in  you  at  all,  force  you  to  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  cheerfulness  which 
Lord  Eldon  has 
the  very  long  period  of  his  I 
fulness  resulting  from  the  cons 
having  done  his  duly, — a  con 
in  which,  if  you  be  free  from  prejudice,  you 
cannot  bring  yourself  to  believe  that  he  is 
mistaken.'         •         •  * 

'  His  temperament  is  more  uniformly  cheer- 
ful, perhaps,  than  dial  of  any  other  man 
upon  record,  who  had  the  same  important 
and  laborious  duties.  As  chancellor,  this 
cheerful,  bland,  and  soothing  appearance  ne- 
ver leaves  him ;  and  in  politics,  though  be  be 
a  strong,  and  often  a  prejudiced  and  bigoted 
party-man,  he  is  never  nn  angry  or  a  peevish 
one  The  perfect  intelligence  and  acutwiess, 
too,  that  stand  confessed  in  bis  every  feature 
and  his  every  look,  give  great  confidence  to 
his  friends,  and  much  confusion,  and  not  a 


little  disarming,  to  his  opponents;  while  his 
mild,  and  affable,  and  prepossessing  manner 
is  calculated  to  win  the  hearts  even  of  those 
of  whom  he  cannot  command  the  i 
injs.' 
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The  author's  tribute  to  the  memory  of  t!ie 
late  Lord  Krskine  is  warm-hearted  and  ju;t, 
Lut  we  have  only  room  for  the  commenco- 
nerrt : — 

'  One  of  those  speakers,  and  in  point  of  ar- 
dent love  of  liberty  and  of  man,  of  perfect 
and  impassioned  ehxruence.  of  keen  percep- 
tion, of  overpowering  elegance,  of  command- 
ing manliness,  ami  of  unrivalled  empire  over 
every  passion  of  the  human  heart,  has  since 
then  paid  the  final  tribute  to  nature  ;  and  no 
equal  or  near  follower  to  him,  in  any  of  his 
higher  attri  butrs ,  has  yet  bee  ti  found .  I  need 
not  say  that  1  allude  to  the  late  Lord  F.rskinr, 
— a  man  in  whom  the  sheer  and  almost  un- 
bidden pow  »r  of  jp»nius  planted  itsflf  with  a 
firmness,  and  shot  up  with  a  strength  and  a 
inblimitv,  to  which  there  is  nothing  counter* 
part  in  the  recet't  annals  of  the  world,  Bom 
not  under  tSe  must  auspicious  circumstance, 
and  nurture  1  not  upon  the  world's  most  flow- 
ery side,  a  portion  of  the  genuine  spirit  of  i 
man — an  intense  breathing  of  that  afflatus 
which  not  all  the  courts  and  :dl  the  college* 
in  the  worid  can  inspire,  came  upon  the  Hon. 
Thomas  Krskine,  and  enabled  htm,  in  the 
teeth  of  tnanv  an  adrprse  circumstance,  to 
mike  a  stand' for  Knglisb  liberty,  and  take  a 
station  amOTur  British  patriots,  of  which  the 

fesjurne  instances  are  bat  too  easily  num- 
1^.1  •  * 

"Hie  aut'or  scarcely  does  justice  to  J/ird 
Liverpool  but  he  is  very  happy  in  hi*  portrait 
of  tbe  aristocratic  advocate  of  popular  risrhts, 
Karl  Grey.  The  following  general  sketrh.  r n 
fxi-^omi,  of  fiords  Orey,  Liverpool,  and  Hol- 
land .  is,  however,  good : — 

'  If  Earl  Grey  seems  die  portraiture  of 
the  fnaghty  baron,  who,  wiih  circumstances 
a  little  changed,  might  exist  in  any  coun- 
try. Lord  Holland  is  the  express  image  of 
John  Bui!  himself,  and  could  neither  have 
0*8*1  produce  I  nor  could  exi<t  out  of  Kng- 
b  d.  Kverything  about  him  is  English. 
You  would  tell  a  secret  to  I^verpool  with 
perfect  confidence,  and.  touching  your  hat  to  i 
■  Grey,  as  a  htvhly-respectable  and  respected 
personage,  you  would  pass  by  on  the  other  I 
fide;  but  the  moment  that  you  see  Lord 
Holland,  a  very  strong  disposition  comes 
across  you  to  walk  up  to  him,  and  shake  him 
by  the  hand  with  as  much  cordiality  as  you 
would  a  twenty  yea*s"  friend  after  a  thirty 
years'  absence  He  is  so  perfectly  plain, 
and  even  homely,  tlurogh  certainly  without 
th?  least  trace  of*  vulgarity,  in  his  dress,  his 
per  ion,  and  his  manners— there  sits  such  a 


i  of  good  feelings,  good  inten 
lions,  good  heart,  and  good  cheer,  everywhere 
about  him— and  there  are  withal  so*  many 
"  wreathed  smiles"  about  his  mouth,  and 
such  a  glee,  and  a  desire  to  be  happy  and  to 
make  happy,  in  his  eye,  that,  instead  of) 
meeting  with  him  in  the  cold  >olemnity  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  you  would  far  rather  | 
tl-at  he  and  ycu  should  retire  and  crack  a 
bottle  and  a  jole  Mgether,  after  the  business 
of  the  house  were  over.' 

The  Karl  of  I-auderdale  seems  to  be  'wi- 
ther fen  nor  fowl,'  and  our  author  knows  not 
where  to  have  him.  After  giving  the  charac- 
ters of  Lords  Holland  and  Harrowby,  he 


'  No  p*er  is  more  different  from  both  of 
these  than  the  Karl  of  Lauderdale,  whose 
character  is  about  as  sullen  as  that  of  lx>rd 
Holland  is  soft,  and  whose  expression  is 
about  as  "  irony"  (there  is  no  managing  his 
lordship's  expression  w ithotit  coining  a  word) 
as  that  of  Ivord  Harrowby  h  benignant :  for 
the  Karl  of  Lauderdale,  it  does  not  appear 
that  there  is  a  soft  spat  in  all  the  upper 
house.  He  has  not,  indeed,  tried  the  bi- 
shops' benches,  or  the  woolsack,  or  the 
throne ;  but  he  has  made  teutation  of  stats  in 
divers  other  places,  and  I  have  never  heard 
that  he  retained  any  of  them  very  Ion?,  or 
appeared  to  feel  very  much  at  his  ease  while  in 
them.  Tlrat  the  Karl  of  Liuderdale  has  seen 
meet  thus  to  change  his  position.  I  am  far 
from  wishing  to  characterize  as  anything 
wrong:  the  apostle's  maxim,  "Try  all 
things,"  is  a  very  good  one,  even  in  politics, 
provided  that  it  be  followed  in  close  juxta- 
position by  the  words  which  are  inseparably 
connected  with  it  m  Holy  Writ. — "  Hold  to 
that  winch  is  best."  But  even  here,  if  I  were 
making  the  concession  in  an  argument  with 
the  "shrewd"  (I  cannot  even  coin  the  right 
word  here,  for  it  is  nut  exactly  shrewd,  it  is 
noi  exactly  acute,  it  is  not  profound,  and  it  is 
anything  but  either  judicious  or  circumven- 
Uvp)  earl  himself,  I  should  have  to  concede 
the  last  word  with  a  gloss  as  long,  and,  if  I 
could,  almost  as  learned  and  logical,  as  one 
of  his  own  political  pamphlets.  The  scope 
and  tendency  of  this  annotation  would  be  to 
establish  clearly  both  the  quid  and  the  nir- 
quid,  as  to  whom  and  what "  the  best"  should 
be  for,  what  should  be  the  law  of  its  applica- 
tion, and  by  whom  that  law  should  be  admi- 
nistered.' 

Returning  to  the  lower  house,  which  we 
visited  in  our  last,  we  find  some  of  the  most 
prominent  members  thus  noticed: — 

4  That  man  of  plain  but  pleasing  aspect, 
whose  very  look  is  persuasion,  upon  whose 
features  there  sits  a  continual  watchman  to 
unravel  everything  like  either  euile  or  obscu- 
rity, whose  eye  is  so  clear  and  so  soft,  that 
you  would  at  once  pronounce  that  he  never 
was  angry  in  his  life,  and  who  seems  so  anx- 
ious that  everv  word  should  lie  perfectly  un- 
derstood by  all  who  hear  him,  is  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer ;  and  that  harsh  and 
arroipint  personage  upon  the  other  hand  of 
the  Sj»eaker,  who  is  conducting  himself  as  if 
the  whole  were  addressed  to  him,  and  to 
him  alone,  is  Mr.  Baring. 

*  Close  by  the  Chancellor  you  may  observe 
the  glorious  Gothic  head  o'f  his  most  pro- 
found owdjutor,  Huskisson  U  is  a  plain 
head,  and  small  labour  of  the  barlier  has 
been  bestowed  upon  the  outside.  I  know 
not  whether  Mr.  Huskisson  be  a  phrenolo- 
gist ;  though  I  should  rather  imagine  that  he 
knows  the  whim  and  laughs  at  it :  but  cer- 
tainly he  seems  to  stand  less1  in  awe  of  phre- 
nological criticism  than  any  member  of  the 
house,  who  could,  if  he  chose,  command 
sufficient  pilositv  for  a  screen ;  for  his  hair, 
instead  or  being  tangled  and  terrible  as  a 
lion's  mane,  like  that  of  the  Honourable 
Christopher  H.  Hutchinson,  or  twined  into 
lady-like  ringlety  like  that  of  Mr.  Lambton, 
is  cropped       clo^c  a?  that  of  a  ploiighboy. 


This  circumstance  increases  the  sue  of  his 
face,  especially  his  forehead,  and  gives  liiro, 
when  the  light  docs  not  fall  -to  as  to  bring  out 
the  acute  lines  and  wonderful  indications  of 
depth  upon  it,  an  air  which  you  would  be 
apt  to  call  common-place,  if  not  heavy.  Op- 
posite to  Mr.  Huskisson  appears  the  square 
and  solid  front  of  Joseph  Hume,  which, 
though  it  exceed  that  of  Huskisson  in 
breadth,  and  in  the  force  with  which  the  fea- 
tures come  out.  is  far  inferior  in  depth.  Al- 
though from  Baring's  manner  ana  air  you 
would  conclude  that  the  whole  speech  is  ad- 
dressed to  him,  yet  Hume  nods  ever  and 
anon,  as  much  as  though  he  said,  "  I  taught 
or  put  you  in  mind  of  that."  You  can  sec 
at  once  that  Hume  is  no  conjuror  in  theoreti- 
cal politics ;  but  be  is  remarkable  for  a  cer- 
tain stern,  steady,  and  useful  commodity, 
which  his  countrymen  call  gumption,  and  for 
which  Knjrlishmen  can  be  in  no  way  remark- 
able, as  they  have  not  a  name  for  "it  in  their 
language.' 

Tlie  author  is  very  severe  on  the  Babylon- 
ish poets,  and  particularly  on  their  total  ig- 
norance of  nature;  he  instances  Miss  Ian- 
don,  the  author  of  the  Improvisatrice,  as  not 
'k  do  wing  the  difference,  even  in  colour,  be- 
tween the  blossoms  of  the  apple-tree  and  tiiat 
of  the  pear.'  This  lady,  in  an  ode  to  the 
month  of  April,  has  the  following  lines:— 

44  llic  apple-blossom *•  tbower  of  paail. 
The  pear-tree's  rosier  bue, 
As  bettutiful  as  womnn't  bluafa, 
As  evanescent  tooT 


'  Now,  had  the  gentle  authoress  of  these  pretty 
lines— and,  as  far  as  mere  sound  is  concerned, 
they  are  very  pretty — taken  council  of  the 
first  fruit-gardener  that  she  met,  he  could 
hare  told  tier  that  the  blossom  of  the  apple, 
which  she  compares  to  "  pearl,"  is  tinted  with 
a  very  fine  crimson,  aqd  that  the  "  rosier 
hue"  of  all  the  varieties  of  the  pear-tree  de- 
clines blushing  at  all,  just  as  is  tbe  ease  with 
the  more  stubborn  part  of  the  sex,  and  re- 
mains absolutely  and  all  along  white.  But 
tins  is  not  tlie  only  illustration  of  the  theory 
which  I  have  laid  down,  that  may  be  drawn 
from  those  four  lines ;  for  the  illustration  is, 
as  I  have  said, drawn  from  human  nature  and 
human  ornament.  Tlie  white  blossom  of  the 
apple-tree  and  the  rosier  one  of  the  pear  are 
both  said  to  be  "as  beautiful  as  woman's 
blush;"  and  the  white  one  is  compared,  not 
to  flakes  of  snow,  which  when  falling  it 
somewhat  resembles,  but  to  a  "shower  of 
pearl" — a  species  of  rain  which  could  only 
be  imagined  by  an  incautious  miss  who  had 
broken  her  necklace  before  a  looking-glass.' 

The  author  continues  his  criticism  on  ano- 
ther extract  from  one  of  Miss  Landon's  po- 
ems, in  a  severe,  yet  good-humoured  man- 
ner. We  have  already  alluded  to  his  sketches 
of  the  various  newspapers  and  literary  peri- 
odicals published  in  London,  and  we  in- 
tended to  notice  his  remarks  at  greater  length, 
— the  Crusaders,  however,  have  come  npon 
us,  and  we  give  way  to  them,  resting  assured 
that  we  have  said  enough  to  make  every 
reader  of  good  sense  and  good  taste  so  anxious 
to  he  better  acquainted  with  Babylon  the 
Great  a  J  to  Consult  the  wor' 
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fUTLEr's  HISTOKY  Of  THE  TOW1B, 
(Coocluded  from  p.  157.) 
I*  our  last  notice  of  this  interesting  and 
valuable  work  we  left  off  at  the  reign  of 
Mary — which,  blood-  tained  as  it  was,  was 
marked,  a  -  we  proved,  by  one  striking  act  of 
justice,  in  the  execution  of  the  Catholic  l»rd 
Stourton,  for  the  murder  of  two  Protestants 
During  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  the 
Tower  of  London  was  not  wanting  in  in- 
mates, and  Mr.  Bayley  gives  a  very  interest- 
ing narrative  of  the  first  state  prisoner  who 
suffered  during  this  period— Thomas,  Duke  of 
Norfolk.  The  duke  possessed  many  amiable 
traits  of  character ;  but  ambition,  that  sin  by 
which  angels  fell,  was  his  bane  :  he  aspired 
to  the  hand  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and 
was  ungrateful  and  disobedient  to  his  own 
sovereign.  The  rack  was  one  of  the  instru- 
ments to  which  Elizabeth  resorted  with  some 
of  her  prisoners,  and  we  are  happy  to  find 
Mr.  Hay  ley  condemn  it  as  unlawful,  cruel, 
nnd  unjust;  indeed,  notwithstanding  the  pu- 
liation of  Burleigh,  the  manner  in  which  the 
Jesuits  were  tortured  by  Queen  Elizabeth  is 
n  foul  stain  on  her  character  and  memory, 
which  nothing  can  wipe  out.  The  melan- 
choly fate  of  the  brave  and  accomplished 
Earl  of  Essex,  who  at  the  age  of  only  thirty- 
five  yean  *ru  cut  off  from  the  service  of  his 
y,  is  another  proof  of  the  vindictive 
of  Elizabeth.  This  forms  an  inte- 
:  portion  of  Mr.  Bayley '«  work,  as  does 
c  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh— murdered, 
and  brutally  murdered,  by  that  fan- 
and  unnatural  monster,  James  the 
First — a  wretch  whose  character  we  will  not 
soil  our  pages  in  portraying,  but  which  is 
easily  ascertained  by  those  who  examine 
the  contemporary  evidence,  printed  and  in 
manuscript,  of  his  life.  Mr.  Bayiey  vindi- 
cates the  character  of  Ilaleigh  from  the  vitu- 
perative rage  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  the  attor- 
ney-general, who  on  his  trial  called  him  a 
'  damnable  atheist,'  and,  like  a  blood-hound, 
sought  his  life.  Alluding  to  his  execution, 
Mr.  Bayley  says, 4  Raleigh  was  severed  from 
all  the  vicissitudes  and  troubles  of  this  world, 
and  England,  by  the  act  of  a  cold-hearted 
unfeeling  tyrant,  deprived  of  a  man  who, 
whether  regarded  as  a  statesman  or  a  patriot, 
as  a  soldier  or  a  sc.vr.an,  a  scholar,  a  poet,  or 
a  philosopher,  roust  be  ranked  among  the 
highest  ornaments  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived.'  In  his  account  of  Sir  Walter,  Mr. 
Bayley  quotes,  from  Birch's  MSS.  in  the 
British  Museum,  some  letters  from  die  lieu- 
tenant of  the  Tower,  Sir  William  Waad,  but 
he  spelts  the  name  Wade, — whether  cor- 
rectly or  not  we  will  not  pretend  to  determine, 
but,  if  our  memory  serves  us  correctly,  the 
letters  are  signed  \Vmul, 
The  gunpowder-plot  sent  numbers  to  the 
caffold,  and  among  these  that  learned  Jesuit, 


found  it 


to  kneel  down  at  the  coun- 


cil-table and  impiously  •  desire  God  to  lay 
a  curse  on  him  and  his  pe  ' 


l  ather  Garnet,  who  on  the  scaffold  declared 
that  his  only  crime  was  not  having  divulged 
a  circumstance  told  hiin  in  the  sacrament  of 
confession.  The  murder  of  Sir  Thomas  Over- 
bury  was  the  next  great  crime  which  sent 
prisoners  to  the  Tower.  In  this  atrocious 
murder  the  agents  suffered,  but  the  same 
monster  who  sent  Raleigh  to  the  block 
screened  the  principals  in  this  tase,  and 


Dsterity  for  ever,  if 
hr  were  consenting  to  Overbury's  death.' 
The  curse  thus  invoked  certainly  did  pursue 
the  family,  but  we  will  not  say  that  it  was  in 
retribution  for  the  death  of  Overbury, although 
the  affair  is  involved  in  much  mystery. 

During  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First  the 
Tower  was  frequently  the  prison  of  some  of 
that  parliamentary  faction  which  eventually 
overturned  the  government  and  sent  the  ill- 
fated  Charles  to  the  scaffold.  The  Tower 
was  also  the  prison  of  Felton,  who  assassi- 
nated the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  On  this 
occasion  the  law  officers  of  the  crown  behaved 
with  great  firmness:  they  would  not  sanction 
his  being  put  to  the  rack  before  trial,  or  hav- 
ing his  hand  cut  off  before  execution,  when 
he  had  received  sentence.  Laud,  who  after- 
wards suffered  himself,  anxious  to  get  Felton 
to  confess  if  he  had  any  accomplices,  threat- 
ened him  with  the  rack,  to  which  he  replied, 
4  That  he  knew  not  whom  he  might  accuse  in 
that  torture,  perhaps  Bishop  Laud,  or  any 
other.' 

Lord  Loudon,  one  of  the  commissioners, 
and  the  fearless  advocate  of  the  Scots  cove- 
nanters, who  had  come  to  England  under 
safe  conduct,  was  committed  to  the  Tower 
for  having  written  a  letter  to  the  King  of 
France,  to  obtain  his  assistance.  Loudon 
said  the  letter  was  written  before  the  pacifica- 
tion at  Berwick,  and  that  upon  that  agree- 
ment it  was  suppressed.  The  Scottish  lords 
highly  resented  Loudon's  imprisonment,  but 
Charles,  as  if  eager  for  his  death,  sent  a  war- 
rant to  Sir  William  Balfour,  lieutenant  of  the 
Tower,  ordering  his  execution  the  next  morn- 
ing. Sir  William,  at  the  request  of  Lord 
Loudon,  went  to  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton 
that  night,  and  they  together  repaired  to 
Whitehall,  but  found  the  king  had  gone  to  bed: 

4  After  some  waiting  and  fretting,  some  one 
told  Sir  William  Balfour  that,  as  lieutenant 
of  the  Tower,  he  had  privilege  to  knock  at 
the  king's  chamber-door  at  any  hour  of  the 
night,  and  so  have  admission  to  his  majesty. 
Upon  which  encouragement  he  did  knock 
till  he  was  heard  by  the  groom  of  the  bed- 
chamber, who  asked  who  was  there  ?  Bal- 
four answered,  "The  lieutenant  of  the  Tower, 
upon  business  with  the  king  t"  The  king 
bade  him  let  him  in.  He  came  and  fell  on 
his  knees  at  the  bed-side,  and  begged  to 
know  whether  the  warrant  for  the  execution 
of  Loudon  was  legally  obtained  from  his  ma- 
jesty, and  whether  he  could  legally  proceed 
in  the  execution  of  it,  using  some  arguments 
and  entreaties  for  the  recalling,  at  least  the 
suspending,  of  it.  44  No,"  says  the  king, 44  the 
warrant  is  mine,  and  you  shall  obey  it." 
Upon  which  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  who 
had  stood  at  the  door,  stent  up,  and  fell  like- 
wise on  his  knees  before  the  king,  and  begged 
that  he  would  not  insist  upon  such  an  extra- 
ordinary resolution.  The  king  seemed  very 
peremptory  in  it,  till  the  marquis,  in  the  way 
of  taking  leave,  said  to  this  effect:  44  Well, 
then,  if  your  majesty  be  so  determined,  I'll 
go  and  get  ready  to  ride  post  for  Scotland 
to-morrow  morn  i  mi.  for  I'm  sure  before  night 
the  whole  city  s»dl  be  in  an  uproar,  and 


they'll  come  and  pull  your  majesty  out  of 
your  palace.  Ill  get  as  far  as  I  can,  and 
declare  to  my  countrymen  that  I  had  no  hand 
in  it."  The  king  was  struck  at  this,  and  bid 
the  marquis  call  the  lieutenant  again,  wbo 
coming  back  to  the  bed-side,  the  king  said, 
44  Give  me  the  warrant,"  and,  taking  it,  ton 
it  in  pieces."  After  some  time  his  lordship 
was  released,  and  returned  into  Scotland  V 

Had  not  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton  worked 
on  the  fears  of  Charles,  he  would  have  tent 
Loudon  to  the  block,  to  gratify  his  resent- 
ment. In  die  case  of  Lord  Strafford,  how- 
ever, the  king  used  every  exertion  to  save  the 
life  of  the  unfortunate  earl,  who  fell  a  vkunt 
to  the  malice  of  his  enemies  and  to  popular 
frenzy.  Archbishop  Laud  was  the  next  vic- 
tim whom  Pyne  aud  Prynne,  and  the  other 
parliamentarians,  hunted  down.  Both  in  the 
case  of  Lord  Strafford  and  Laud  the  trial  wai 
a  mere  mockery,  and,  in  the  latter — 

4  Nothing  can  more  strongly  mark  the  in- 
justice of  these  proceedings  than  the  total 
want  of  particularity  in  the  articles  of  accu- 
sation ;  indeed  Wilde  acknowledged  thai  an 
one  crime  of  the  archbishop's  did  amount  to 
treason  or  felony  ;  44  but,"  said  he,  44  we  «lo 
contend  that  all  his  misdemeanors  put  to- 
gether, by  way  of  accusation,  make  many 
grand  treasons."  To  which  Mr.  Heme,  hv 
grace's  counsel,  replied, 44 1  crave  your  merer, 
good  Mr  Sergeant;  I  never  understood  before 
this  that  two  hundred  couple  of  black  rabbits 
make  a  black  horse." ' 

There  was  an  unrelenting  and  rindictp* 
malignity  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  this 
day  which  overleaped  all  the  barriers  of  h* 
and  justice  to  accomplish  the  death  of  any 
victim  they  had  foredoomed  to  destruction, 
and,  although  Laud  was  a  haughty  and  per- 
secuting prelate,  yet  he  suffered  unjustly. 

It  would  be  almost  an  endless  lax  to 
notice  all  the  prisoners  committed  to  ike 
Tower  during  these  times  of  trouble,  wh<n 
from  the  prison  to  the  scaffold  was  but  a  short 
step.  The  protectorate  of  Cromwell,  al*. 
had  numerous  victims  on  real  or  imaginary 
charges  of  conspiracies  against  his  life  *nd 
authority.  The  persons  committed  after  tae 
restoration  of  Charles  II.  were  so  numerous, 
that  Mr.  Bayley  merely  gives  brief  notices  of 
them  from  the  original  warrants  of  coattnrt- 
ment,  which  from  the  year  1660,  in  nearly  » 
perfect  series,  are  still  preserved  in  tike  Tower . 
We  regret  this  brevity  extremely,  •»  *e 
deaths  of  such  men  as  Algernon  Sydney 
Lord  William  Russell  should  not  be  pa«d 
over  with  the  brief  notice  of  a  line  or  two. 
Of  the  ill-fated  Duke  of  Monmouth,  whom 
the  inexorable  James  II.  sent  to  the  scaHeM, 
after  treating  his  entreaties  and  petitions  with 
insult,  Mr.  Bayley  gives  a  more  detailed  ac- 
count ;  and  we  cannot  here  Imt  observe,  than 
set  of  more  heartless  vindictive,  and  tyran- 
nical creatures  never  sat  upon  an  English 
throne  than  the  four 
justice  were  retributive,  i 
family  from  the  throne.  JacobitisiB  may 
whine  over  their  fate,  but  we  defy  any  ptrKW 
to  prove  that  it  was  not  justly  men  lea.  &> 
vindictive  was  the  foehle,  cowardly,  end  bi- 
goted James  U.  that  he  would  not  allow  «*•* 
Duke  of  Monmouth  more  that  two  <bfi 
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between  his  commitment  and  his  execution : 
—'On  the  15th  of  July  [1685 J  at  ten  o'clock 
in  the  morning  he  was  taken  in  the  lieute- 
nant's carriage  to  Tower  Hill,  the  place  ap- 
pointed for  his  death.    When  arrived  at  the 
bar,  which  had  been  put  up  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  off  the  people,  the  prisoner  alighted 
from  the  carriage,  and  ascended  die  scaffold 
with  a  firm  step,  attended  by  the  Bishops  of 
Ely  and  Bath  and  Weils,  who  had  been  with 
him  all  night,  as  his  spiritual  assistant*.  The 
coocourse  of  spectators  was  incalculable,  and 
it  has  been  said  that  never  was  the  general 
compassion  more  affectionately  expressed. 
The  sighs,  tears,  and  groans  which  the  first 
glance  of  this  heart  rending  scene  produced 
were  soon  succeeded  by  a  universal  and 
a^ful  silence,  a  respectful  attention  and  affec- 
tionate anxiety  to  hear  every  syllable  that 
should  pass  the  lips  of  the  unhappy  sufferer. 
He  said  he  came  thither  to  die,  and  that  he 
should  die  a  Protestant  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land.   Here  he  was  interrupted  hy  his  as- 
sistants, who  during  the  whole  of  their  at- 
tendance upon  him  evinced  far  less  of  that 
mild  and  Christian  feeling  than  was  to  have 
been  looked  for  from  divines  of  their  eminent 
character.   They  disturbed  his  last  moments 
by  forcing  him  into  a  long  and  teasing  con- 
f,  which  is  hardly  credible ;  and  the 
>  his  turn,  thought  fit  to  quest  on  him 
with  all  the  unfeeling  coarseness  of  a  vulgar 
mind;  but  the  duke  preserved  his  temper, 
and  he  mildly  told  them  that  he  died  very 
penitent,  and  then  referred  them  to  a  paper, 
which  he  had  signed  that  morning,  declaring 
that  it  was  very  much  contrary  to  his  opinion 
thai  be  was  proclaimed,  that  the  late  king 
bad  (old  him  he  was  never  married  to  his 
mother,  and  expressing  a  hope  that  bis  pre- 
sent majesty  would  not  let  his  children  suffer 
on  his  account. 

•  He  was  now  pressed  to  tell  the  soldiers 
that  he  stood  a  sad  example  of  rebellion,  and 
to  entreat  the  people  to  be  loyal  and  obe- 
[  to  the  king ;  but  Monmoth  replied  in  a 
more  peremptory  titan  before  he  had 
been  provoke/  to :  "I  will  make  no  speeches ; 
1  come  to  die."  Turning  to  the  executioner, 
he  expressed  a  hope  that  he  would  do  his 
«  ork  better  now  than  in  tlte  case  of  Lord 
Ruasel ;  he  felt  the  axe,  which  he  feared  was 
not  sharp  enough,  and  then  hud  down  his 
bead.  The  executioner  struck  the  blow,  but 
so  feebly,  that  Monmouth  lifted  up  his  head 
and  looked  him  in  the  face,  as  if  to  upbraid 
him,  but  said  nothing.  The  poor  man  struck 
Again,  and  again  without  success ;  he  then 
threw  down  the  axe,  and  declared  he  could 
not  do  it.  He  was  tlireatened  by  the  sheriff, 
and  again  attempted  it  in  vain,  an  i.  horrible 
to  think  of,  h  was  not  till  the  fifth  stroke  that 
the  head  of  the  unhappy  Monmouth  was 
severed  from  his  body.' 

The  seven  bishops  were  the  next  eminent 
persons  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  it  is  a 
remarkable  coincidence  that,  on  their  attend- 
ing the  evening  service  in  the  Tower  cluipel, 
after  tl>eir  arrival  within  that  fortress,  the 
»*cood  lesson  for  the  day  was  2  Cor.  vi, 
"  Giving  no  offence  in  anything,  that  the 
be  not  blamed;  but  in  all  things 
i  as  the  ministers  of  Cod, 


in  much  patience  in  affliction,  in  diseases,  in 
strife,  in  imprisonment,"  &c. 

We  shall  not  pursue  our  account  of  the 
prisoners  in  the  Tower  farther,  as  we  are  ap- 
proaching a  period  in  which  the  events  con- 
nected with  this  stale  prison  are  pretty  well 
known.  The  last  executions  on  Tower  Hill 
(and  may  they  ever  remain  the  last)  were 
those  of  Lords  Kilmarnock,  Balmerino,  and 
Lovat  and  Charles  Ratcliffe.  Perhaps  no 
man  ever  suffered  with  more  firmness  and 
modest  resolution  tlian  Balmerino,  whose 
sincere  seal  in  the  cause  for  which  he  suffered 
palliated  the  offence.  Of  the  subsequent 
committals  to  the  Tower  Mr.  Bayley  is  very 
brief,  as  he  is  in  his  account  of  the  nfiairs 
of  the  Tower;  bat  there  is  an  appendix  of 
documents  illustrating  some  portions  of  this 
truly  valuable  work. 

Viifrtia  CiintuhrigifMt* ;  tomisting  <>f  Ante- 
dotct,  Smart  Sayingt,  SiUirin,  Rfttirtt,  <Vc 
tft.  by  or  relating  to  Celebrated  Cantubs. 
Dedicated  to  die  Students  of  Lincoln's 
Inn,  by  Socivs.    Small  8vo.  pp.  223. 
London,  1825.  Cole. 
Tut  compiler  of  this  work  says,  truly,  that 
most  men  are  occasionally  troubled  with 
emtio,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  denominated, 
'  the  blue  devils,'  and  adds,  that  he  knows  of 
no  better  remedy  for  such  maladies  than  that 
afforded  by  a  perusal  of  the  Facetious.   M  any 
of  the  anecdotes  and  smart  sayings  here  col- 
lected may  not  be  unknown  to  amateurs  of 
light  readiug,  but  the  whole  collection  is 
good  ;  much  of  the  matter  is  new,  and  the 
volume  closes  with  a  series  of  Essays  illus- 
trative of  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  Can- 
tabs,  under  the  tide  of  *  Cambridge  Parties.' 
which  are  well  written,  and  highly  entertain- 
ing.   There  are,  also,  some  parodies  on 
college  examinations,  of  which  the  following 
specimen,  evidently  original,  is  excellent : — 

*  1.  Find  the  centre  of  gravity  in  a  leg  of 
mutton,  and  determine  with  precision  how 
much  gravy  it  ought  to  contain  more  pro- 
perly cooked.  Is  there  any  difference  be- 
tween a  leg  and  a  shoulder  ?  and  what  ?  Is 
it  not  an  anomaly  to  call  the  fore-leg  of  a 
sheep  the  shoulder  F  and  in  what  London 
market  did  the  absurdity  originate? 

*  2.  Describe  die  difference  between  a 
jack-ass  and  a  jack-fish ;  and  enumerate  the 
various  kinds  of  jack-asses  that  are  to  be 
found  in  and  about  the  university. 

'3.  Give  an  account  of  the  Olympic  games, 
and  point  out  the  resemblance  that  there  is 
between  them  and  the  Olympic  Theatre  in 
Wych  Street.  What  street  is  Wych  Street, 
and  which  is  the  way  to  itr 

*  4.  In  what  part  of  London  are  there  the 
greatest  number  of  fools  ?  and  vice  verm. 
Are  the  knaves  in  office  more  annoying  than 
the  knaves  out  of  office  ?  and,  if  not,  why 
not?  Give  the  characters  respectively  of  a 
lord  mayor,  a  merry-Andrew,  a  prime  mi 
nister,  a  bishop,  and  a  quack  doctor.  Mark 
the  difference,  if  any,  between  diem,  and 
show  in  what  they  are  all  just  alike. 

'  5.  Where  was  Cribb  when  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  was  fought ;  and  who  was  the  real 
champion  of  England  on  that  memorable 
day? 


*6.  Enumerate  the  various  qualities  of 
Henry  Hunt's  Mntchless  Blacking,  his) 
Korw*d  Corn,  and  his  quondam  friend 
(  obbett's  History  of  the  Reformation.  Ana- 
lyse the  three,  and  say  which  should  be 
taken  internally,  and  which  applied  exter- 
nally, and  why  t 

'  7.  Give  an  account  of  the  Epping  Hunt 
on  an  Easier  Monday,  and  explain  die  reason 
why  the  horses  generally  go  a  great  many 
more  miles  than  their  riders ;  also,  why  the 
cockneys  so  often  indulge  in  their  propensity 
for  stag-hunting,  when  it  is  notorious  that 
they  are  themselves  properly  classed  under 
the  head  of  horned  animals  in  the  best  trea- 
tises on  natural  history. 

'  10.  Name  the  principal  hanking-h<  us-s 
in  London,  and  give  a  general  description  of 
all  the  parish  beadles  within  the  bills*  of  mor- 
tality. Repeat  the  observations  made  by 
Sir  Richard  Birni*  to  Michael  O'Shaunessy, 
the  cobbler,  when  he  was  taken  to  Bow 
Street  for  making,  a  lap-stone  of  his  wife's 
head.  Show  the  connection  between  each 
of  these  propositions,  and  say  in  what  par- 
ticulars they  vary. 

'11.  Why  should  Harriett*  Wilson,  Miss) 
Foote,  and  the  Prince*  Olive  be  considered 
of  more  consequence  than  ladies  of  quality 
generally  ?  What  qualities  do  ladies  of  qua- 
lity generally  possess  ?  and  what  is  the  dif- 
ference between  a  lady  of  rank  and  a  rank  lady  ? 

'13.  Where  did  Parson  Irving  come  f  am 
before  he  came  from  Scotland,  and  where  is 
j  he  likely  to  go  to  if  he  continues  to  go  on  in 
,  the  way  he  is  going?  Determine  h#w  nearly 
.  he  is  related  to  Dr.  Eady,  and  what  degree  of 
I  affinity  su  I  s  isfc  between  them  and  the  Rev. 
Alexander  Fletcher? 

'  14.  What  is  the  difference  between  a 
demist,  a  dentist- surgeon,  and  a  tooth- 
drawer?  Which  of  these  is  the  Chevalier 
Ruspini,  which  Dr.  Bew  of  Brighton,  and 
which  Mr.  Hartrey,  of  Hayes  Court  ?  Show 
that  the  two  former  are  entitled  to  a  guinea, 
although  the  last  receives  only  a  slulhng  per 
tooth,  in  consequence  of  the  infinitely  greater 
trouble  they  take  in  the  performance  of  their 
task! 

'  1 5.  Describe  die  different  kinds  of  bree- 
ches that  are  at  present  worn  by  the  English. 
Name  the  tnilor  that  made  U>e  first  pair,  and 
determine  with  accuracy  bow  much  more 
double-milled  kerseymere  it  takes  to  make  a 
pair  of  Wellington  trousers  for  Lord  Nugent 
than  would  be  necessary  for  the  Achilles  in 
Hyde  Park. 

'  16.  What  reason  can  you  assign  for  the 
necessity  of  having  one  leg  or  the  other  always 
foremost  when  walking  ?  and,  having  proved 
that  a  man  can  step  a  yard  at  a  time,  i 
tain  how  far  he  can  reach  in  a  I 
a  jump. 

'  17.  Scan  the  following  lines,  and  then 
translate  them  into  Latin  hexameters : — 

* 44  High  diddle  diddle! 
The  cat  and  the  Addle, 
The  cow  jumped  over  the  moon P* 

'  In  what  quarter  was  the  moon  when  the 
cow  jumped  over  her?  Was  it  an  Aldemey 
or  a  Welsh  cow?  Stale,  also,  whether  she 
descended  on  her  let^  after  her  cxtrordmary 
leap,  and  in  what  pans),  she  fell. 
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'  Ifl.  When  was  April  Foul's -Day  first 
observed '  Who  h  the  first  April  fool  upon 
record  '.  What  ciiy  had  the  honour  of  invent 
ing  bu^'-tmps !  Of  what  siic  were  the  Heas 
which  Sir  Joseph  Banks  mistook  for  lobsters, 
and  how  much  salt  did  he  put  in  the  sauce- 
pan, when  he  boiled  them  f  If  oue  flea  cm 
■kip  a  mile  in  an  hour,  in  what  lime  would  a 
million  of  flea*  draw  the  mail-coach  from 
London  to  Bath » 

'  19.  Fnumerute  the  different  figures  of 
speech  made  use  of  by  the  late  Lord  London- 
derry, and  state  precisely  what  sort  of  figure 
his  lordship  cut,  when  lie  stood  prostrate  be- 
fore the  hoiw,  and  spoke  of  his  fundamental 
features?  Where  was  Mr.  Canning  at  that 
time  ?  What  honourable  member  was  it 
that  turr.  d  his  hack  upon  himself,  and  in  what 
manner  did  he  effect  so  novel  a  po  silion  .'* 

The  length  of  our  first  review  compels  us  to 
defer  specimens  of  the  anecdotes  till  our  next. 


ORISINAL. 

ST.  MOXPAY,   A  JOUUNF.Y   IHROI'l.n  BrRN- 
IJCO  STREETS  TO  TH I  BRITISH  XIISI  I'M, 

&c.  kc. 

Nevfr,  surely,  did  St.  Monday  arise  in  June 
with  such  a  halo  of  light  and  heat  thrown 
around  his  jocund  holiday-bearing  face,  as 
on  the  13th  inst.  It  was  a  day  in  which  all 
men  were  obliged  to  honour  him,  per  f  Urn; 
and  even  women  compelled  to  submit:  not  a 
pen  would  move,  not  a  needle  earn-  thread, 
in  the  upper  regions ;  and  cook,  though  a 
species  of  salamander,  cried  prctaei,  in  the 
regions  below.  No  housemaid  could  per- 
suadc  a  broom  to  sweep,  shopmen  were  as 
supine  as  their  own  measures,  and  even  the 
lungs  of  mackerel-criers  and  asparagus  mon- 
gers were  paralysed  in  their  labours. 

The  day  is  at  all  times  a  kind  of  half-holi- 
day with  us  ;  therefore  we  gave  ourselves  up 
with  the  more  satisfied  conscience  to  stretch- 
ing over  a  long  breakfast  and  a  new  periodi- 
cal, sighing  for  a  cool  breeze,  and  envying 
those  who  trod  green  field*  and  drew  o<!o  i- 
ferous  air  from  lime-tree  walks.  In  this  hu- 
mour, it  was  no  wonder  that  we  were  easily 
persuaded  to  join  a  friend,  who  wished  to 
stiend  an  hour  or  two  in  the  print-room  of 
the  British  Museum,  and  justly  conceived 
that  no  more  delectable  way  of  spending  a 
morning  could  be  pursued,  than  iu  feeding 
the  mind,  without  toil  to  the  body,  by  such  a 
medium. 

Charmed  with  the  prospect  of  {razing  on 
faces  fraught  with  intelligence,  and  forms  in 
which  tlie  hand  of  genius  has  depicted  all 
that  was  great  in  idea  and  wonderful  in  ac- 
tion, we  started  from  the  sofa,  and,  despite  of 
every  species  of  that  reluctance  to  which 
'  rlesh  is  heir,'  put  the  best  fi>ot  foremost,  re- 
solving, moreover,  to  call  upon  a  lady,  whose 
taste  would  induce  her  to  consider  such  exa- 
mination a  treat,  and  who  (as  well  as  our 
friend)  required,  of  course,  a  personal  intro- 
duction to  the  very  pleasant  and  intelligent 
■keeper  of  these  graphic  treasures. 

Had  we  the  inclination,  or  perhaps  the 
wit,  we  might  here  parody  the  voyage  of  Mr. 
Croker  lo  Kussell  Square,  and  tell  of  the 
arid  plains  we  passed,  the  beautiful  groves 
•-•  saw,  the  opdialmic  dust  which  visited  our 


eyes  in  some  regions,  and  the  delicious  cool- 
ness com  mimical?  I  by  those  perambulating 
fountains  which  scattered  refreshing  drops 
upon  the  slippery  stones  For  our  own 
parts,  we  confess  that,  in  times)  of  great 
drought,  like  the  present,  we  are  singularly 
subject  to  finding  our  ideas  wither  beueath 
it ;— with  us,  desaltory  thoughts,  poetic  ima- 
ginations, and  '  all  that  kind  of  tiling,'  in 
such  a  glorious  May-time  as  tl.is,  precisely 
resemble  cut  grass :  every  daisy,  butter-cup, 
and  May-flower,  curl  their  crisped  leaves, 
and  become  mere  garbage.  Of  course  we 
had  but  one  point  in  view,  one  object  —to  the 
print-room,  and  on  the  print-room  «/i»»n  did 
we  look,  as  the  medium  of  filling  up  the 
mighty,  but  not  '  aching  void,'  of  our  peri 
cranium,,  and,  at  the  sini-imi».  of  indulging 
that  determined  disposition  to  laziness  the  in- 
tolerable heat  inspired;  a  shady  room,  au 
easy  chair,  the  power  of  being  as  taciturn  as 
we  pleased,  were  the  absolute  demands  of 
our  nature  ;  a  morning  of  allowed  idleness  is 
at  some  times  |>ositive  champagne,  and  to 
us,  at  all  times,  lemonade  at  legist. 

Besides,  had  we  not  earned  enjoyment? 
Only  th  nk,  gemle  reader,  of  ascending  the 
steps  of  the  M  iseu  n,  butwecn  twelve  and 
one,  on  that  Calcutta-tike  .lay  ;  then,  think, 
on  being  drawn  down  again  by  thy  compa^ 
nion,  in  a  tone  irresistible  '(ov  it  was  one  of 
appeal  to  our  judgment),  just  to  examine  the 
tremendous  marble  columns  lying  on  one  i 
side  of  the  entrance,  and  their  no  less  tre- 
mendous granite  friends  on  the  other. — It  was  i 
enough  to  give  any  man  a  n>«/»  <le  tali  I,  to 
dry  up  the  very  marrow  in  his  bones. — Never  j 
shall  we  forget  the  efl'.-et  these  remains  had  ^ 
on  us :  we  be^aii  to  fear  our  own  remains 
would  have  been  left  amongst  diem,  a  victim 
to  science  and  perseverance. 

Well  I  outrage — it  length  we  have  entered 
the  temple  of  science,  the  ro|K>sitory  of  won- 
ders, have  rejoiced  in  the  deep  shade  and  the 
cool  air  circulating  through  its  numerous  pas- 
sages, doors,  and  windows,  and  with  invigo- 
rated step  we  again  ascend  the  stairs,  sur- 
prised to  see  many  more  persons  as  ad- 
venturous as  ourselves,  and  ladies  espe- 
cially, arrayed  in  alt  the  warmest  colours  of 
the  rainbow,  be-stuffed  and  he-trimmed  in 
the  precise  style  that  would  become  a  Christ- 
mas festival." 

Hut,  lo  !  here  is  the  bull  brought  by  Capt. 
Parry,  so  well  preserved,  that  one  rejoices  to 
see  him  in  any  kind  of  inclosure.  How  ad- 
mirably has  nature  armwl  his  head  with  im- 
pregnable bone,  and  clothed  him  with  a  coul 
impervious  to  cold,  covering  even  his  lips 
and  nostrils  with  a  fine  fibrous  substance, 
alike  fumble,  close,  and  substantial.  Aye ! 
my  fine  fellow,  you,  and  the  sea-bear,  your 
neighliour,  may  furnish  the  ph  losopber  "with 
a  lecture,  and  save  the  divine  oue.  atleist 
so  far  as  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  '  great 
first  cause.'  Then  we  gaae  on  those  enor- 
mous cameleopards,  compare  the  lengths  of 
their  necks  with  those  of  tfieir  legs,  and  won 
der  how  they  could  ever  be  overtaken  by  mor- 
tal man,  on  whom  they  look  down  with  elo- 
srant  airiness]  of  contempt,  unmixed,  however, 
with  anv  malice.  One  would  scarcely  feet 
alarm  if  one  of  these  gentry  should  put  his 


■mall  antelope  head  into  a  drawing  room 
window,  to  gaze  at  a  quadrille,  or  should  |ieep 
into  the  Freemason's  Tavern  on  a  speech- 
making  day  :  however,  it  is  as  well  to  be  seen 
here  only,  for  surely  we  should  be  eaten  up 
by  them.—'  Let  us  therefore  get  to  the  prim- 
room  ' 

'TW-  are  theOtahette  Uiings—  -.vim  what 
wonderful  nicety  the«e  war-weavwns  are  fi- 
nished,' said  the  gentleman  ;  '  What  a  ca- 
pital head-dress  the  poor  creatures  contrived,' 
said  the  lady  ;  '  their  gods  are  monsters,  but 
they  have  certainly  a  very  tolerable  idea  of 
clothing  themselves  rei|>ectaMy ; — perhaps  a 
dandy  warrior  iu  full  plumage  might  be'— 
'  Ah  f  bow  beautiful  tho.se  nautili  arc  V — 
'Here  is  an  exquisite  specimen  of  blood- 

stone,  and"  '  My  dear  f-i-;iid,  my  Wood 

boils,  and  my  poor  head  will  be  a  specim  n 
of  braiu  stones,  if  we  do  not  procee  I.' 

Yet  we  ourselves,  with  all  the  consistency 
so  observable  in  these  cases,  though  as  little 
conversant  iu  the  mineral  kingdom  as  if  we 
were  a  fut^nis.  iri  the  vegetable  world,  could, 
no  more  forbear  than  our  comj  an  oils,  to 
linger  loiig  and  admire  enthusiastically,  each 
and  every  of  the  immeuse  collection  of  fos- 
sils, spars,  concretions,  coals,  and  curiosities, 
of  the  next  room,  which  are,  in  fact,  w  ex- 
quisitcly  arranged,  so  admirably  displayed, 
ai  d  delicately  preserved,  as  to  form  an  exhi- 
bition delightful  even  to  the  most  ignorant, 
and,  of  course,  infinitely  more  attractive  lo 
the  learned.  Our  male  friend  was  of  th.'  hit- 
ter numl>er,  and  it  would  have  \*tvr>  cruel  lo 
tear  him  from  specimens  on  which  he  gaKsl 
with  eves  of  rapture,  and  would  perhaps  have 
dilated  with  eloquence,  if  our  fair  companion 
had  not  preveuted  him  by  her  rapid  observa- 
tions. '  What  an  exquisite  cornelian  for  a 
brooch !  hnw  fine  a  necklace  might  lie 
made  out  of  that  amber !  a  great  many  beau- 
tiful rings  could  be  set  suit  of  those  emeralds; 
and,  if  those  crystals  were  mine.  I  would'— 

'  But  we  are  now  going  to  look  at  priutt  — 
Going,  it  is  true,  but  there  are  shells  and.  in- 
sects and  birds  and  licasis  without  end  ;  the 
wonders  of  nature  are  all  in  army  ag  linst  the 
wonders  of  art,  and  the  little  old  wonuu,  in 
the  nursery  story,  who  could  not  drive  her 
pig  over  the  bridge  was  but  a  faint  type  of 
us  and  our  movements.  For,  lvjiiold  !  when 
all  animated  nature  was  gone  by,  and  even 
the  lakes  and  mountains  of  Cumberland, 
which  both  bad  visited,  were  jumped  over, 
then  came  the  Sculpture  ft  illcry.  with  all  a* 
spell  like  properties  Happi'y.  our  dear  fe- 
male friend  saw  nothing  to  desire  in  this  rich 
assemblage  of  antiquities,  and  she  walked  for- 
ward with  the  quiet  soberness  of  m  Fn^Iisb- 
woman,  wV>  concludes,  that  she  ou/ht  not  to 
he  Niie  till  she  has  become  £iry,  yet  proved 
she  was  not  insensible  to  tne  excellency  of 
high  art,  by  stopping  to  laugh  at  a  face  of 
comic  expression,  iu  a  statue  evidently  of 


O.ecno  origin,  and,  as  we  s 
ther  unique,  and  in  its  own  way  i 
able.    At  this  moment,  we  remarked  C- 
the  poet,  standing  with  Ids  eyes  fixed  on  a 
Toreo,  leading  to  the  place  where  the  Kljm  • 
marbles  were  deposited,  "and  which  we  had 
predetermined  to  cbejt  them  out  of  seei-iir, 
jti'ur  If  prt*c>tt.    We  could  iivt.  lw>vev«s,  re- 
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tnuhr  dne«sed  in  pink 
ih»  beat,  had  probably 


sist  the  desire  of  gratifying  the  lady  by  point-  I 
trig  him  out,  knowing  Uint  slip  was  a  passion-  i 
ate  admirer  (as  well  she  might  be)  of  hut 1 
poems. 

Of  course,  a  new  hindrance  arose ; — 'she  : 
mtat  step  back,  she  mutt  jtat  look  at  the  | 
woudertul  man ;'  then  she  must  comment 
4  ou  his  commanding  height,  his  small  but 
powerful  eye,  that  peculiar  cast  of  counte- 
nance by  which  she  would  liave  known  him 

fcc.  &c.  All  this  was' very  well,  for  s^is  a 
:  sensible  woman,  when  all  is  done ; 
unluckily,  our  other  friend  had  strayed 
meantime  into  the  mummy  boudoir,  and 
mummies  are  among  the  many  passions 
which  your  men  of  travel  and  readme;  hold 
tin  inspires  privileged  lo  indulge  We  suiters  I 
him.  it  is  true,  to  pay  but  short  devoirs  to  an 
Egyptian  lady  of  three  thousand  years,  at  this 
time,  and  laid  a  positive  interdict  against  any 
Tisit  to  the  labours  of  Ixird  Klgin ;  but  the 
granite  goddesses  and  the  sarcophagus  were 
not  so  easily  disposed  of.  At  the  foot  of  each 
of  these,  as  if  placed  on  purpose  for  effect  or 
contrast,  sat  two  young  girls,  evidently  sis- 
ters, of  sixteen  or  eighteen  :  they  were  both 
silk,  but,  overdone  by 
'  sate  down,  while  some 
curmudgeon  antiquary  uncle  was  investigat- 
ing objects  in  which  they  had  no  interest 
Their  extreme  youth,  fashion,  and  naivrtr 
had  altogether  a  singular  effect,  and  would 
have  produced  a  string  of  moral  observations 
and  sentiments,  but  that  we  were  all  by  this 
t  me  completely  jaded,  and  dying  to  be  in 
the  pni.t-rooiu. 

But  now  another  eternal  staircase,  the  last, 
but.  alas,  t  the  lonrest,  must  be  encountered, 
and  then  came  '  that  curious-looking  wedge- 
wood-ware  pitcher/  said  our  female  compa- 
nion, '  that  very  extraordinary  antique,  the 
Portland  vase',  explained  our  male  one;  nor 
he  possibly  do  less  than  inform  her, 
she  afterwards  perfectly  recollected  to 
nave  known  ever  since  she  read  Dr.  Darwin's 
Koranic  Garden,  where  it  came  from,  what 
it  cost,  and  on  what  tenure  it  was  held  by 
Hmi>h  Museum  at  this  very  hour. 
Another  room  ensued,  and  vases  of  all 
sixes  and  shapes  appeared — inquiry  on  one 
hand,  and  information  on  the  other,  abound- 
ed :  but  the  end  was  in  view,  and  with  re- 
solution, quickened  by  hope,  we  proceeded 
to  the  goal,  and,  in  another  minute,  found 
ourselves  in  possession  of  the  promised  para-  ' 
dise.  There  was  an  urbane  smile,  a  quiet ' 
room  refreshingly  cool,  easy  chairs,  mid  '■ 
magnificent  folios;  there  were  all  on  which  i 
had  dwelt  at  the  outset,  with  an  1 
i  well  merited  by  the  object;  but, ' 
»ias !  it  came  now  too  late,  for  there  was  a  ' 
s*nse  of  weannes  and  exhaustion  that  pre-  j 
vented  anv  of  us  from  ?nioyin(  it;  'and  ' 
then,'  added  we,  on  looking  at  our  watch,  I 
'  it  warns  but  a  quarter  to  five,  which  is  din-  i 
i>«-r-tinie,'  a  circumstance  that  accounts  fully 
for  our  sensation. 

Home  we  went,  without  looking  at  a  sin-  ' 
tfle  prtntj  yet  we  wete  not  silent  nor  ill-rra-  ; 
1, "giid  over  our  wine  we  laughed  very  ' 
at  ourselves,  the  gravest  of  the 
'that  we  had  passed  the 


morning  as  most  persons  passed  their  lives* 
with  a  good  end  in  vipw,  wuich  was  never  at- 
tained till  the  time  came  for  {tuning  with  it.' 
However  true,  surely  they  may  be  deemed 
happy  who  are  drawn  aside  from  it  by  no 
worse  objects  than  those  which  attracted  us. 

ORIGINAL  POETRY. 

A  FATHER  TO  HIS  FIRST- ROUS. 

My  child,  thy  mother  lately  sung  / 
Of  thee,  wben  Ibou  wcrt  sleeping ; 

As  she  in  rapture  o'er  thee  hung, 

When  all  thy  Kttle  wants  thy  tongue 
Declared  to  her  by  weeping. 

But  now  thy  wants  tby  words  explain, 
For  thou'rt,  my  boy,  beginning 

To  prallle,  in  thy  way,  amain 

Tby  infantine  desires  to  gain, 
In  every  action  wi lining. 

1  mark  thee  now,  wben  each  new  thing 
Thy  wonder  is  exciting  -, 

I  hear  thy  small  voice  prattling, 

The  thoughts  that  from  thy  fancy  spring- 
In  all  tbou  r 

In  thee  do  I  the  ■ 

Of  what  1  was  before  thee : 

E'en  what  thou  dost  was  done  t>y  me, 

When  I,  my  child,  was  like  to  thee, 
And  caies  hud  not  come  o'er  Die. 

Thy  infant  toys  delight  tbee  now, 
As  me  they  once  delighted, 

And  joy  is  young  upon  thy  brow, 


0 '.  mays*  thou  through  the  world  thy  path 

Pursue,  and  naught  oppress  thee  ; 
Fiee  from  the  fault*  Ihy  father  hath, 
Avutd,  through  %  irtue,  heaven's  wrath— 
1    With  U.ls  desire— 1  bless  tbee! 

wti.ronn. 


asn  pvBtic  AMt  smr.NTs. 
Dura  Y-I.ANF.  Theatre.  —On  Monday,  M  r. 
Kenn,  who,  a  few  months  ago,  assured  the 
public  be  was  going  to  leave  the  London 
singe  for  some  years,  or  perhaps  never  to  re- 
turn, appeared  in  his  favourite  character  of 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester.  The  dread  of  a  bail 
reception  '  awed  the  soul  of  Richard,'  and 
we  never  saw  him  play  the  character  so  ill. 
To  us  it  appeared  Oiat  he  had  dined  early 
and  sate  (ou  long  at  table ;  at  any  rate,  his  per- 
formance was  as  unlike  the  usual  Richard  of 
Kean  as  possible.  Care  and  mortification 
appear  to  have  sat  light  on  him,  for  he  is 
become  quite  stout.  He  was  extremely  well 
received,  the  London  audience  seeming  to 
say  to  him, '  Thy  sins  arc  forgiven  thee,  go  in 
peace,  and  sin  no  more ' 

Covf.nt GaRoes  Theatre. — On  Wed- 
nesday evening,  the  Ttmprtt  was  perforated 
at  this  theatre  to  one  of  the  thinnest  houses 
we  ever  saw  assembled  within  its  walls.  M  r. 
Young's  Prospcro  is  well  known,  and  pos- 
sessed its  usual  excellence.  Rayner's  Cali- 
ban was  extravagant  and  disgusting.  Miss 
I 'a  ton  sung  delightfully  in  Dorinda,  and, 
widi  Miss  Harnmersley,  as  Miranda,  gave 
the  echo  duet,  from  Zuma,  with  great  skill 
and  sweetness.  The  chief  novelty  was  the  ap- 
of  Miss  H.  Cawse,  as  Ariel:  she 
sweetly,  but  she  is  too  young  for 
*er;  she 


the 


young  lady 


is,  however,  a  most  pro- 


Enolimi   Oi'F.ra-1  loess.— We  unde 
stand  that  preparations  are  making  for  com 
niencing  tilt;  campaign  here  with  great  spirit; 
tlie  house  opens  in  a  few  days,  and  we  wish 
it  every  success. 

Haymakket  Theatre. — Liston  is  play- 
ing all  his  favourite  characters  here,  but  the 
manager  seems  not  to  dream  of  novelty,  and 
hence  the  house  is  rarely  wel'  attended. 

LITERATURE  AND  SCIENCE. 

A  Mr.  John  Rookf.  wishes  us  to  state  that 
he  is  the  original  discoverer  of  certain  now 
principles  of  political  economy — to  wit.  that 
'  the  auuual  price  of  agricultural  labour  is  the 
best  criterion  by  which  we  can  ascertain  the 
value  of  money  in  different  ixiriods  of  time  ;' 
2ndly.  That  *  the  average  price  of  corn  is  re- 
gulated bv  the  cost  of  producing  it  on  the 
worst  class  of  soils  which  the  demand  brings 
under  tillage.'  We,  for  our  sakes,  have  no 
wish  to  deny  Mr.  I  look  e  the  merit  of  this- 
discovery,  on  which  he  may  crtne  as  much  as 
lie  pleases. 

PreiMtring  for  publication,  die  History  of 
Rome,  now  first  translated  from  the  German 
ofll.G  Niebuhr. 

General  Gourgaud  is  about  publishing  a 
Refutation  of  General  Segur's  History  of 
Napoleon's  Russiau  Campaign. 

Property  Inatrrd  ut  England. —  By  an 
official  view  of  the  relative  business  of  the 
various  offices  for  fire  insurance  in  England, 
it  appears  that  there  are  forty-six  offices  or 
companies,  and  that  the  amount  of  duty  they 
have  paid  to  Government,  for  insurance* 
effected  by  them,  for  the  last  year,  amosmts  to 
X659.S77.  The  duty  being  as.  for  every 
£\ 00.  insured,  it  follows  that  the  total  amount 
of  property  insured  is,  in  round  numbers, 
about  £4:*9,583.0O0.  Such  being  the  value 
of  property  which  the  assured  of  necessity 
make  upon  their  premises,  goods,  furniture, 
*kc.  and  it  being  probable  that  as  much  in 
amount  may  remain  uninsured,  if  the  value 
of  all  other  kind  of  property  were  to  be  added, 
we  should  have  a  sum  of  wealth  for  England 
aione  that  would  be  almost  incredible. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Ths  '  Journey  in  Inland,'  uud  the  *  Complaint,* 
in  our  next. 

The  Lines  on  the  Death  of  G.  W.  S 's  Infant 
display  more  affection  than  poetry. 

J.  W.  R.  has  been  received. 

If  Mr.  Collet,  instead  of  making  himself  ridi- 
culous by  writing  angry  notes,  h»d  turned  to 
the  file  of  TJU  LXtrawy  ChromieU  at  any  coffee- 
house, be  would  have  found  that  bis  Garhnd 
of  Wild  Flowers  was  noticed  about  thiee 
mouth,  age  in  our  journal,  namely,  m  No.  303. 
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._!•*»  puhlitked  tince  our  tart 
the  Ctirmdera,  4  voU  V.  3..— Lady 


ir,. 


Flora'  Eu^l 

It  r.  DI  • 


onllce— Tales  of 
,  Mnrg.n's  Al«n 

teettin.  Vi  GW — Dupin'e  Commercial  Power  of  Great 
Britain.  1  «"t>  1/  *t.—Rnae'»  Orlando  Fnriusn,  3d. 

-.unlry  Viesr. and  other  Poems,  fi.  —  Phillips', 
.bleiu..  coloured  30t,  plain  ai.-Wolie'. 
•lid  Memoir*.  two  vole  10s  —  Prsyen  fur 
I'm  ale  Worship,  Si  6d  —  Holland'.  Arithmetic.  1»  — 
Ji.me.on'.  Supplement  to  Scottish  Dclioirtiy.  >  voir. 
4 to.  V  4..— Lava  of  tlx  Miiincsingcia,  8iro  I4r.  -TrJea, 
by  an  Unwilling  Author,  g  vol".  ItU.  OH  —  Ilow»tiip an 
Indication,  Tf.— Life  of  Arc.hbi.hnp  Sharp*.  S  vol.. 
If.  It  —  Dangeao'.  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Francs 
»  vula,  U.  *r  —  Jooea'.  Pind'oral-*' Filjrrima»*.  3a  «•/.— 
Critical  Examination  of  Or.  Xaccullocb'i  Highlands, 

0  0.  M.J 


SOCIETY    OF    BRITISH  ARTISTS, 
SUFFOLK  STREET,  PALL  MALL  EAST 
The  SECOND  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  fnrtheSnle 
•fill'  Work*  of  Living  Artist,  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
IS  NOW  OPEN,  ami  will  CLUSE  on  Saturday,  tbe 
Mb  of  July. 

Admittance,  Otl«  Sl.illiuf;— Calalogn*.  One  Shilling. 

\V.  LINTON.  Secretary. 


rACETIE  ( 'ANTA BRN * I ENSES ;  enn 
iMIlllt  of  Anecdote*,  Swart  Saying.  Satiric*, 
Kctoila.  fcc  fc.c.  by  or  tciatiug  to  cerebrated  CaoUue 

Tor  \i/7t  m  9 
Dedicated  t"  the  Slu  _ 
Punted  for  William 


or  tciatiug  to  cerebrated  CauUbs 

3xwa»irt,      — Plato. 

dei.taofLit.eol.i.li.n.  By  Sod... 
Ham  Cole,  10.  News;»te  Street 


Jitut  publirbed. 

OXFORD  QUARTERLY 
GAZI.SE.-No.  XL  PiicetH. 
Conlrul.i 

of  the  Clergy. 


MA- 


W^Taleajfvn, 


A  POL1jONICH)N.  —  EVENING  PF.1t- 

J\  F0RM.ANCES-LA8T  NIGHT — On  TUCKS 
r\\Y  next.  June  30lh.  will  br  performed  by  Mr. 
THOMAS  ADAMS.  Meaan.  GU1CHARD.  LORD. 
COOPER,  and  MOX LEY,  »  grand  Selection  of  %Iua.c. 
anmngst  which  nrs  Hie  followiuz  fsvonrfte  Piejes: — 
•Eighth  grand  Symphony.'  and  •  Ta  Deura'— llayd'n 
—JHeiture,  '  Don Gienrsnnl,' '  Benedictus. '— Requiem, 
•Crwdel  Perehe,"  '  Dove  Sono,'  and  '  lnfelitc  Sc«aw>, 
lata'  by  Moisrt — Celebrated  Ovciturt  tn  '  Der  Frri*. 
chu'tt  —Extempore  Performance*  by  Mr.  Adam,  in 
which  be  will  Introduce  the  favourite  lri.h  Mel.«lv, 
•The  Maid  of  the  Valley,'  and  Purcrlr.  A-r.  '  Full 
Tathinn  Five.'  kc.  Ate.  with  Rondo  and  Pugue.  To 
commence  at  Eight  o' Clock.— Admit tauce,  4s.  fid. 
Tin.  101,  St.  Martin'.  Lane 

Jnst  pahlkthed,  In  turn, 
A  LITERAL  TRANSLATION  OF 

THE  BOOK  of  PSALMS,  solely  upon 
the  Authority  nf  PARKHURST. 
Prints  lor  Ike  Translator,  and  published  by  W. 
Wettrm.  rWSOcct-  

BV  OWERawflWIvb  _IWlHfci 
And  GEO.  B.  WHITTAKER.  Lmidon, 
IVaotifnlly  lirinted.  >■  two  »ol».  puat  8vo.  lia.  Iwa^l^. 

UORK1GN    SCENES  and  TRAVEL- 

JT  LING  RECREATION* 

By  JOHN  HOWISON.  Eao, 
Of  lb*)  Hononrabte  Ea«t  India  Company'!  Service,  and 
Aathov  of  '  Skelchoa  of  llpi*r  Canada. 
•  Mr  Howlaon'a  former  pnlilicatlmi  ((.«  MifRc.ent 
^Mhath.  pnaae-nd  the  talent  of  writing  •  lively 
iud  nlraaant  L-.k.  and  tbt  volume,  intf^r*  M  bear 
Uatiiliony  that  h«  bin  not  loat  that  power— In  M 
_wcra  of  deocription  Mr  llowiann  la  very  ancceiaful. 
■ml  Ina  akelchra  of  foreign  inannen  »nd  mode*  of  HM 
convey  a  vivid  Hea  of  their  or  •gin-la."— Ne*  Mouthly 

TVi^very'eti'l'rtainhis  production  blenda  with  the 
amuaemeut  It  »  iuUnded  to  Impart,  m.  lijconaiderald* 
.hue  of  ii.flrnctioo.  and  will  be  rend  with  wiraut-jce 
|„  »ll  who  may  be  prepaiiug  to  depart  on  a  diataut 
,,'wa-e  and  particulaily  by  thnao  who  are  shout  to 
vi.'t  the  tia»«.— Tb«  vol  mora  arc  indeed.  altn|pellwr,  of 
a  rrry  hvcW  and  amuiiug  deacripliou.*— OncuUl 
Herald.  Jnuc,  IK_  .  ,      , . 

•Tln-.e  ikctrliei  ciAOibine  rnnrli  amoai-ment  and  in- 
fornintion ;  evraVully  »«"»'>  b,  an  cye  witjem  of 
each  accne  a  comfort.  «nd  Incnvenieucea  -  I.He  ... 
ludia  bcaraevtry  mark  or,■v^•l•culblao^:e.•  — L.tetary 
Gaelic.  Wth  May,  IWV   

•  Mr.  Itowiaon  po«e«»  great  power,  "f  deacr  l't»««. 
„.d  many  .  tb.  .ceoea  ...  . ,A««~  »n  P'^ed  •  ■ 
vigour  and  el.  ja«e  of  Uugnajre.  — L.lcary  vui»an,i. 

'"VUiV't'o^i*  -.11  *U  to  the  remitifon 
Howtavo  ha.  alieady  Balwd  by  hi.  very  itilcreMimr 
Travel,  in  C»...da.   It ..  .....ply  yet  l.eaut.t.,lly  w  it- 

■Vn  ^t  .red  with  ^otlmtnl  and  regret......  and  tidily 

coloured  by  a  ch.ate,  yet  prolHU  and  act  I-  .magma- 

_.&'M»^w?t.  not  been  belter 
pleaavd  for  a  long  t.uw  witb  two  volomr.  °fj;<>»/«d- 
!oK.  Uun  with  tbcae  "Travelling  RecrrtUoua.  - 
l  ciettic  Review,  June,  InW  


II 

III.  . 

IV.  Oif  rd  Prlic 
V  Til  Cri.rn 

vi.  o«*««y  «f . 

VII.  Principle,  of 

Mtc_, 

VIII.  No  Popery. 
IX   Infant  Scb.H«- 
X.  F.r.1  Week  ..fTerrru 

XI  ll'ColltvtlOlH 

XII.  Plidowphic  letter. 
XIII-  Verve,  an  a  Cnild. 

XIV.  Biater  Mowliy. 

XV.  Par»i»n  LeltT.. 

XVI  L«i«.  on  a  Uuttergy. 

XVII  llail.tl  a  Spirit,  .d  the  Azr. 

XVIII  Cavodi.U  .  Life  uf  Wolacy. 

XIX.  Poetry. 

XX.  Academical  R/-ft'»tcc 
Oxf.mt  i  print  d  awl  nnbli.hed  by 


Ctdiciauu  and  Trani. 


■  Wi 


Talboy*  a 

■  Pickerinj.  l.  m  .1  n 


,  aadnoMby 


'   AX  IMPROVfcO  ROAD-BOOK. 
J, i.l  [nil. lui.ed.  with  a  Map  of  limtland  and  Waten.Bt. 
bound,  or  with  »  County  Ma|n.  pnew  I  la.  bvuml, 

LEI  OIL'S  NEW  POCKET  ROAD- 
IIOilK  of  ENGLAND.  WaLB*.  and  PART  of 
SCOTLAND,  ou  li'O-  Plan ol  1  Reicbard'a  Itinera. tea ; 
routaimng  an  Arconut  of  all  the  D-recl  ami  Croat 
ll  md.:  lowtlier  wrtl.  a  Deaenptmo  of  every  Rem.irk- 
.1,1.  PUre.  iU  Cnrimiiliea.  Maoufartutea,  LomnK.re. 
Ponalalioa,  and  Princlnallnirt.  tb.whde  forming  a 
Complete  GukIc  to  every  Object  worthy  tbe  AttentioB 

of  Traveller..  _j      ,  M  

AHh"U_li  nnmerno.  R.^.'-D**.  hare  frvim  liaae 
to  tunc  jpiieaird  before  U«e  public,  each  prnfraaanf  to 
r*«l  it.  prcdocea-ur:  yet  It  •»  ri.lt  *  .ubject  ot  com- 
plaint, that  there  i.  no.  one.  compact  .nil.  form,  and 
lucid  in  it.  arrangement  i  that  tW  at  pr^.it  pi.b- 
h.hed  arc  either  lm»  bulky  or  fw  coofuaed  ;  tli.t  Ibey 
either  contain  mncb  more,  m  much  leaa,  than  the  Tra- 
veller roniiirea  It  ha»  been  Hie  Editor-,  aim,  in  iire- 
pariig  Hi"  Volume,  to  take  a  iuld.lle  courae  i  »nd  vmlc 
he  baa  endeavoured. on  ttte  one  hand,  to  avoid  all  prolix 
del  ul.  rrapeclinir  uni.iterr.ting  otijecta.  be  tro.U  that, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  ha.  not  mn.lted  to  "•*<«,""» 
Town,  Village,  or  NoWlemau'.  Srtl  worllr-  ' 
Uou  i-f  the  iutelligeul  Travidler. 

Printed  for  Samuel  Leigh,  18,  Strand  | 
all  Bo-kaellera.  

INTRODUCTORY  FRENCH  B3DK3, 
Publwhed  by  J.  Souler,  School  Library,  T3,  St.  Paul'. 
Church-yard, 

I.  THE  NEW  FKKNCH  PRIMER; 

1  containing  a  Vocabulary  nf  Familiar  Woeda 
and  Pl.r«*».  with  the  Noon.,  iliuatr.lrd  by  upoa.d. 
of  _  En'travins.    Prire  I.  *rw,-d,  and  I.  Cd.  bounU. 

ot4M    sIw  Mademoiselle  ivhtin. 

1  CATCClllSMB  Dl-'XF.  MEIIE  POUR  LES 
FN  PANS  or,  M-dlicr'.  Catcchi.ni  of  General  Kjvw- 
In'lge.  ln  French,  witb  100  Engraving.  By  Made- 
m..,«-lle  Dooin    Pr.re  U.  m*ed.  or  U  ««••»?"»,•  . 

■V  An  INTRODUCTION  to  the  FRENCH  LAN- 
Gt'AG_;  or.  a  Vocabuliry  of  the  m«.t  useful  A rmaa, 
A  ij'Ct.vr..  «nl  Verb.   By  M .  dj  R.  -Ut^n    Pnr e  la  Cd 

i.  Tbe  UOOK  «f  VERSIONS.;  or. Guide  to  French 
Tran.|ation  and  CoiLlruct......     By  J    Char,.,  loud, 

rate  Pr.«f.  .aor  at  the  Royal  Mil.Wry  iJolKse.Handhuist. 

"fcP MmEFRANCtMSEd.  LI*  REdc  VERSIONS 

"fi'V  DICTIONARY  of' FRENCH  VERBS,  regnUr 

of  ACUUIRING  tlw  FRENCH  LANGUAGE 
W.  H.  Pybos.   Price  it.  board*. 


TO  PACII4TATE  THE  STUDY  OF  THE  LATIS. 
Ju.t  poldirficd.  by  J  St.uter,  Rclinol  Library,  7S,  SI. 
Paul1.  Cliurcb-vaH, 

I.   AN  EASY  INTRODUCTION  w  the 

/V  WRITING  of  LATIN  EXF-RCISES.  on  a 
Plan  which  cannot  pruwibly  fail  tn  aecaie  to  lb*  Pupil 
atborougti  nnderaUndlii|{  of  the  Piinclple.  sIGi.is- 
aur  t  a  new  trillion.  gr».tly  impro.r.1.  price  I.  si. 
Ily  JAMF.S  M1TCHI.I.L 
3  A  KEY  to  tbe  LtTIN  LANGUAGE.  embriciBg 
thcdnnl  l' ol.iict  of  •i«ed)ly  qualifying  Student.  t» 
m.k«  Latin  into  KiirIiJi.  ami  En«li.h  iato  Latin.  By 
J.  Alkinwu.    Price  «*  Hi...  Imsrdt.   

3  A  VOCABULARY  <*f  WTIN  NOUNS  sad  AD- 
NOUNS,  VERBS  awl  ADVERBS,  armngrd  acronimc 
to  their  ending,  i  lieing  so  Ap|>eislis  lo  tbe  abut* 
Kev.  and  couUniln;  Exception,  to  tlir  Geocral  Rulti 
thereiu  glveu.   By  the  same  Author.  Price  *»  boarm. 

TWO  SUPERIOR  BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN. 
l.TMIE  ENGLISH  PRIMER;  or.Cliild'i 

I  F.rat  B-Kik  in  Spelling  and  Rending;  ^'b 
.  upward*  of  two  hundred  Wood  Ungrav  np;  pncefll. 
I  sewdl,  and  10x1  ha  f  bound. 

BvtheRa-v  T.CIARK  .  _ 

%  The  E«(1I.|SH  MOTHERS  HUST  CtTE- 
CIIISH  forber  CHILDREN,  with  on*  bmulrnl  W««l 
Einrrsving.    By  the  Rev.T  Ocrk.    Pritefd,  aros 
laice  p^l>er.  kill-bound,  price  Is  CI  ;  cd.«irrd,2»«-l. 
E.tlilrof  them  may  also  be  had  in  French,  pitcel.. 
Pubhabrd  by  J.  Souler,  School  Library. 73, St.  ftrd. 

Church  jsiA  »»____  ,_,k_ 

Of  wlm  n  may  be  rrsrl.  hv  the  same  Anrtvw. 
I.  The  NATIONAL  SPELLING- BJOK.  f»" 
I.  IU  bound  ,  , 

X  The  NATIONAL  READER,  with  one  haviml 
Oils,  3*.  <M  tmnnd.  ,  „ 

J.  Tb*  TOUR  of  EUROPE,  wr_  Plata,  and  Map, 
<V  briuud 

4  The  TOUR  of  ASIA,  dllln,  _  Imnwl.  

.V  Tlte  TRAVKUS  „f  H  1  REACH,  "'""v*^"' 
fl.  MODERN  GEtXiMAIHIYa_UUm»Y,nitlo. 

4.  Qd  b-.nnd.  ,       ■  .., 

1.  MINOR  ATI-AS,  compnsing  twelvt  frmnrM 
Maps,  plain,  3a  <kl. 

S.  Pittn.  ditto,  coloured,  4*  fid    »_-« 

0  MINOR  GEOGRAPHICAL  COPY •  BOOK". 
Parts  I  ami  II. 

adapted  tn  lias  »«».  «a.  <# 
10.  GENERAL  SCHOOL  ATLAS.  cmsr>^w 
M.p*.  ptain,  on  foyal  4tn.  but  bwuud  .a  rajalS." 

■km  ios  cd. 

It,  The  same,  •  _ 
12.  Ditto,  will,  plai 
wli*.  1S«. 

13  D.tlo.  with  the  Mip.  ccun«r"i.  „-_..a 
14.  OEVERtL  ODHiRVI'IIICALC0PY-IIO0k>. 
sd.pted  to  thealiove;   Part  I.  coinpnaing  lnnlj*i 
outline  Map.,  and  l*aitll  thirty**  ProjecliunM**' 
lOa  each  ou  imperial  4to.  p.per.  

FAMILIAR  INTRODUCTIONS  TO  ArUTUAlCnC 
Tliia  day  is  published,  bv  J  Smiter,  School  LibnT. 

73,  St.  Paul  a  Ctu-tcb-yard.  .„ 

I.  C OUTER'S  NEW  CIPHERIM-- 

O  BOOK  for  Beginners,  containlne  IbeF"? 
Four  Rules  of  Arithmetic.  Simple  and  Oimpoa"^ 
printed  on  Sue  4 to.  pu»t  paper,  after  the  ovum"  • 
Copperplate,  Is  ttd.  •__» 
_  A  KEY  to  the  n«,  W  w 

every  Ham.  eacll  worked 


B, 


3  ENGLISH'S  (Mrs  ) 

'  ^W^KERS  FIR~  POUR  RULES.  «o  a  my 
..mple  and  cnltrely  origimil  plan,  calculated  to  aMwcj 
lb«  labour  of  the  Tutor  «ery  camaolrrably.  aao 
urratly  facilllaU  tbe  uriTC  es.  of  the  Pupil. 

■  (An  Exp.«nthiai  of  the  Syeteui,  t-W  M|P ~ " * 

I  ""sTaVALKERS  COMPLETE  SYSTEM  of  AWTH- 
|  MKTIC,  with  Ruasrll-a  AntxiidiX,  prkeJ. 

Sum.  «t  on  the  «n.e  principle,  benut.fony  uiS^J 
'  Part  Ona.  the  Simple  Rules;  Part  T«, !»«  V**'  , 
Rulev  neatly  naif  lM.»nd,  price  3s.rach|  ooia 

■  bound  together,  pt.ee  5.  01  .e.i~mitTICtI, 
!     7  SOHTERtt  Cmplet*  Set  of 

TABLi  S,  on  a  large  wro.  Card,  pne  44,  9  *l 

!  ^BffASLEYS  ARITIIMimCAL  TABLED 
containing  the  French  Wevehts  and  *••••""* 
•  Hyatem  of  Mental  Reckoom,.  pr..^  «. 
fl  Tbe  MULTIPIJOMBS  TABLE  »  a 

I  extended  up  to  14.  price  «d.   


lurday.  price  64.:  or  IQd.  if  post  ftco; 


may  have  thennstam|i«d  edition  in 


Lnndom  pnntdi.hed  by  Da.idann.  5  Surrey 


Str.et  fkrai-l  wheae  sdvrrtiH-meiits  arc  received,  snd  eoinmun.cat u^n.  •  .  .  the  Kdih.r  (,«.t  i-.d,  are  l» 
•  liahc'm  .    IWkeT.3.  Fore  Street  ,  Ray.  Creed  Unci  Riehardwn,  Conih.ll ;  H>*»£ 
■    _mrsit_»lla.owi  and  by  ail  lfo..k  •  and  N.n.veUd«...-P._w»i  b»  Dav 


Forming 


LITERARY  CHRONICLE 

an  Analysis  and  General  Repository  of  Literature,  P/iilosophy,  Science,  Arts,  History,  Biography, 
Antiquities,  Morals,  Manners,  the  ~ 


t  to  tht  ornent  Suiuhrr  —Hrrirw, :  Tliiftrj'i  H>*erf  of  the  Omqurttof  gufUnri  t>j  thr  \"fm,n«.  4IT  ;  yWhnin't  Pmfrrw,,  rWn.tniM,  «n  I  M'Cuifl. 
m*mi  M  Kinf  Unm  I  ,4J9t  T»l*»of  tbr  Croud  en  420  i  Hsrrj  and  L»cr  Concluded,  lir  M»ii«  EH»«orth.«»i  Crwmlwri »  T™.la»»»  of  KdtnWc.ti, 


Brief  h 
nt  E»trr*ainmenlf  *f  King 

4  :  Utlttj  ft^m  Hur»c  WjIH'.       i  TUt  V"H  t  PUiplnMtlt.  by  J  P  Coll.tr.  4» ;  The  Enmomitt  .»f  Time,  4*7  ;  Ttulh  »md  P*»1iiom.  437  i  A  UUcr  U>  tb«  Kii>l  ll»n. 

i  in  IWoo|r<n.  m —Onjiml :  A  Two  >l«y»"  J»uriwy  in  IrrUnd-ttw  P.i.l  fMr.  428  ;  Tu«  Ixe-Ptuny,  or  Ue  Stow-.  418  i  M  Admitsri,  No.  »ll. 
,  I  Til*  Conulunt.  430  -Fwre  Arts:  N*»  CUapd.  (opM  Stmt,  430  -B«,  431. 


No.  320. 


LONDON,  SATURDAY,  JULY  2,  1825. 


Price  6d. 


REVIEW  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

.TV  //w/.iry  o/'  tA*  Conquest  of  England  by 
the  AWworii ;  *i/A  »/j  Gaurt  jrvm  t& 
Tstrlii  tl  Period,  and  its  Consequences  to  the 
Present  Time.  Translated  from  the  French 
of  A.  Tin  u by.  3  vols.  8vo.  pp.  1464. 
Lotxlon,  1625.  Whittaker. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  we  are  much 
indebted  to  the  French  for  their  works  on 
England.    Rapin,  a  Frenchman,  has  given 
our  best  histories ;  De  Lolme  has 

i  of  Cromwell  with  consider- 
able ability :  there  is  also  Harem  Dupin,  who,  in 
a  style  at  once  vigorous  and  elegant,  has  writ- 
ten an  invaluable  description  of  our  public 
works,  and,  with  a  liberality  which  cannot 
be  too  highly  praised,  has  done  justice  to  the 
superiority  of  our  scientific  artisans,  and  the 
exreUent  manner  in  which  our  public  institu- 
tions of  every  class  are  supported :  lastly,  we 
hare  M.  Thierry,  who  presents  us  with  an 
excellent  and  elaborate  history  of  the  Nor- 
man sway  in  England.  We  confess  we  have 
newhat  of  a  foolish  pride,  perhaps,  about 
when  we  object  to  calling  die  accession 


of  the  Duke  of  Normandy  to  the  throne  of 
England  a  conquest;  for,  although  be  gained 
the  crown  by  overcoming  Harold,  yet  it  is 
well  known  that  William  claimed  it  as  a  law- 
ful inheritance,  and  that  in  fact  his  title  to  it 
was  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  good  as  that  of 
Harold  :  be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  die  Norman  invasion  was  an 
event  of  the  highest  importance  in  English 
history,  and  that '  its  influence  has  extended 
even  over  a  period  of  eight  centuries,  and 
will  be  felt  for  ages  yet  to  come ;  '  for,'  as 
M.  Thierry  well  observes,  *  whatever  degree 
of  territorial  unity  the  great  modern  stales 
may  appear  to  have  attained— whatever  may 
be  the  community  of  manners,  language,  and 
feeling,  which  the  habit  of  living  under 
ne  government  and  in  the  same  stage 


subject  at  length,  showing  the  causes  which 
led  to  it,  and  the  consequences  it  has  pro- 
duced. He  has  consulted  only  original  texts 
and  documents,  from  which  he  derived  the 
various  circumstances  of  the  narrative,  and 
in  portraying  the  characters  of  individuals. 
He  has  sought  in  the  national  traditions,  and 
in  old  popular  poetry,  for  all  that  might  fur- 
nish a  just  idea  of  the  state  of  manners  and 
feelings  of  the  time  to  which  the  history  re- 
lates. In  point  of  style,  M.Thierry  has 'kept 
as  closely  as  he  could  to  the  language  of  the 
old  historians,  and  he  has  attended  rather  to 
narrative  than  dissertation.  In  one  point 
M.  Thierry's  work  is  very  valuable:  it  is  not 
a  mere  record  of  the  struggles  of  a  hostile 
population  against  their  invaders,  but  the 
author  dwells  on  the  influence  of  those  st  nig- 
gles, not  only  over  the  various  parts  of  the 
British  empire,  but  in  France.  M.  Thierry 
often,  too,  assumes  new  grounds,  particularly 
in  tracing  the  progress  of  the  papal  power, 
which,  he  contends,  did  not  extend  itself  by 
a  metaphysical  influence  alone,  but  by  mate- 
rial means, — that,  in  short,  if  the  popes  did 
not  go  on  military  expeditions  in  person, 
they  were  parties  to  almost  all  the  great  in- 
vasions, and  shared  die  spoil  with  the  con- 


of  civilwation  may  iiave  introduced  among 
the  inhabitants  of  each  of  those  states— there 
is  scarcely  one  of  them  which  does  not  even 
now  present  living  traces  of  the  diversity  of 
the  ace  of  men  which,  in  course  of  time, 
have  come  together  in  it.' 

This  variety  shows  itself  in  the  idioms,  lo- 


,UMFT^ie'rry  commences  his  work  with  a 
rapid  sketch  of  the  ancient  population  of  Bri- 
tain, and  of  its  history  previous  to  the  Nor- 
man invasion :  he  gives  a  summary  narrative 
of  the  occurrences  which  preceded  and  paved 
the  way  to  this  conquest,  a  complete  recital 
of  all  die  event*  connnected  with  it,  and 
an  account  of  its  effects  on  society.  All 
these  points  are  treated  with  great  acutencss 
and  impartiality ;  and  the  author,  by  the  nu- 
merous authorities  to  which  he  refers,  shows 
the  extent  of  his  researches,  and  his  anxiety 
to  come  at  the  truth.  Having  thus  given  a 
general  outline  of  die  work,  we  shall  not  en- 
ter into  a  regular  analysis  of  its  contents,  but 
make  a  few  extracts,  showing  the  author's 
style  and  manner  of  treating  his  subject.  The 
first  refers  to  the  period  when  the  last  rem- 
nant of  the  purely  British  race  was  driven 
into  Wales : — 

'  Thus  disappeared  from  the  whole  island 
of  Britain,  excepting  only  the  small  and  bar- 
ren country  of  Wales,  the  race  of  die  Celts, 


resources ;  often  vanquished,  but  never  sub- 
jugated, and  bearing  through  the  course  of 
ages  the  unshaken  conviction  of  a  mysterious 
eternity  reserved  for  their  name  and  their 
language  This  eternity  was  foretold  bv  th? 
bards  of  die  Welsh,  from  the  first  day  of  their 
defeat :  and  whenever,  in  after  times,  a  new 
invader  crossed  the  mountains  of  Cambria, 
after  the  most  complete  victories  his  captives 
would  repeat  to  him  :  "  Tis  all  in  vain  ;  thou 
canst  destroy  neither  our  name  nor  our  lan- 
guage." Fortune,  bravery,  and,  above  a!!, 
the  nature  of  the  country,  formed  of  rocks, 
lakes,  and  sands,  justified  these  predictions, 
which,  though  rash  ones,  are  a  remarkable 
evidence  of  vigorous  imagination  in  the  Utile 
people  who  dared  to  make  them  their  nation- 
al creed. 

4  It  is  hardly  loo  much  to  say.  that  the 
ancient  British  fed  on  poetry;  for,  in  their 
political  axioms  which  have  been  handed 
down  to  us.  the  bard,  at  once  poet  and  mu- 
sician, is  placed  beside  the  labourer  and  the 
artisan,  as  one  of  the  three  pillars  of  social 
life :  their  poets  had  one  great  and  almost  ouly 
theme— their  country's  destinies,  her  misfor- 
tunes, and  her  hopes.  The  nation,  poetical 
in  its  turn,  extended  the  bounds  of  fiction  by 
ascribing  fantastic  meanings  to  their  simplest 
words.  The  wishes  of  the  bards  were  receiv- 
ed as  promises,  their  expectations  as  prophe- 
tte:  even  their  silence  was  made  expressive. 
If  they  sang  not  of  Arthur's  death,  it  was 
proof  that  Arthur  yet  lived  :  if  the  harper  un- 
designedly sounded  some  melancholy  air,  die 
minds  of  his  licarers  spontaneously  linked 
with  this  vague  melody  the  nan  e  of  soma 
spot  rendered  mournfully  famous  by  the  loss 
of  a  battle  with  the  foreign  conquerors.  This 
life  of  hopes  and  recollections  gave  charms, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  latter  Cambrians,  to  their 
country  of  rocks  and  moras*cs :  though  poor, 
they  were  gay  and  social,  bearing  the  burden 
of  distress  lightly  as  some  passing  inconveni- 
ence, looking  forward  with  unabated  confi- 
dence to  a  great  political  revolution,  by  which 
they  should  regain  all  that  they  had  lost,  and 
(as  one  of  their  bards  expresses  it)  recover 


cal  traditions,  dialect,  political  sentiments,  or   Cambrians,  Lcegrians,  and  Britons,  properly 


institutions  of  the  country.  Hie  conquest  of 
England — for  so,  with  the  protest  we  have 
j  we  shall  for  convenience'  sake  call 
William,  Duke  of  Normandy,  is  the 
of  any  importance 
taken  place  in  the 
as  the  materials 


so  called,  of  whom  part  had  emigrated  di- 
rectly from  the  eastern  extremities  of  Europe, 
and  part  had  come  into  Britain,  after  a  stay, 
longer  or  shorter,  on  the  coast  of  Gaul. 
These  feeble  remains  of  a  great  people  had 
the  glory  of  keeping  possession  of  their  last 
of  temtorv.  airainst  the  efforts  of  an 


the  crown  of  Britain.' 

The  description  of  the  Danish  and  Nor- 
wegian  pirates  who  first  invaded  Britain  is 
admirable.    M.  Thierry  says  :— 

'  The  conversion  of  the  Teutonic  nations  of 
the  south  to  the  Christian  religion  had  brok- 
en every  sort  of  be  between  them  and  the 
Teutones  of  the  north.  The  man  of  the 
north,  in  the  eighth  century,  still  gloried  in 
the  dtle  of  ttm  of  Odin,  and  treated  the  Ger- 
mans, who  were  sons  of  the  church,  as  bas- 
tards and  renegades,  making  no  distinction 
between  them  and  the  people  they  had  con- 
quered, but  whose  God  dny  adored.  Franks 
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or  Gauls,  Long-bards  or  I  .at ins — all  were 
alike  hateful  to  the  man  who  had  remained 
faithful  to  the  ancient  diviuities  of  Germany ; 
all  alike  were  to  be  plundered  or  dragged 
into  slavery.  A  sort  of  religious  fanaticism 
and  patriotic  puritamsm  were  thus  allied  in 
the  souls  of  the  Scandinavians  with  their  dis- 
orderly spirit  and  insatiable  thirst  of  gain. 
They  were  particularly' fond  of  the  blood  of 
the  priests  and  the  gold  taken  from  the 
churches;  and  would  lodge  their  horses  in 
the  cha|>els  of  the  palaces,  wlien  they  had 
wasted  with  fire  and  sword  some  canton  of 
the  Christian  territory.  "  We  have  sung  the 
mast  of  lances,"  they  would  ray  i  i  derision ; 
"  it  began  at  the  rising  of  the  sun.'' 

'  Favoured  by  an  easterly  wind,  the  Danish 
and  Norwegian  boats,  with  two  sails,  arrived 
in  three  days  off  the  southern  coast  of  Bri- 
tain.  The  soldiers  of  a  whole  fleet  generally 
obeyed  one  only  chief,  whose  vessel  was  dis- 
tinguished from  the  rest  by  some  peculiar  or- 
nament. The  same  chief  still  commanded, 
when  the  pirates  had  disembarked,  and  were 
marching  in  battalions  on  foot  or  on  horse- 
back, lie  was  saluted  by  the  Germanic  title 
of  king :  but  be  was  kins  only  at  sea  and  in 
the  combat;  for,  in  the  festive  hour,  the  beer- 
horn  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  without  dis- 
tinction of  first  or  lost.  'Die  king  of  the  it  a, 
or  the  king  of  the  battle,  was  everywhere 
faithfully  followed  and  always  zealously  obey- 
ed ;  for  lie  was  always  renowned  as  the  brav- 
est of  the  brave — as  he  who  had  never  slept 
beneath  a  roof,  nor  ever  drained  the  bowl  on 
a  sheltered  hearth. 

'He  could  govern  a  vessel  as  the  good 


the  oars  while  they  were  in  motion.  He 
would  throw  three  javelius  to  the  mast-head, 
and  catch  them  alternately  in  his  hand,  with- 
out once  missing.  Equal  under  such  a  chief, 
supporting  lightly  their  voluntary  submission 
and  the  weight  of  their  coat  of  mail,  which 
they  promised  themselves  would  soon  be 
changed  for  an  equal  weight  in  gold,  the  pi- 
rates held  their  course  gaily,  as  their  old 
songs  express  it,  along  the  track  of  the  swans. 
Often  were  the  fragile  barks  wrecked  and 
dispersed  by  the  north-sea  storm — often  did 
the  rallying-sign  remain  unanswered;  but 
this  neither  increased  the  cares  nor  diminish- 
ed the  confidence  of  the  survivors,  who  laugh- 
ed at  the  winds  and  the  waves  from  which 
they  had  escaped  unhurt.  "  The  force  of 
the  storm,"  they  would  sing,  "  is  a  help  to 
the  arms  of  our  rowers ;  the  hurricane  is  in 
our  service ;  it  carries  us  the  way  we  would 

MA    If  P 

go. 

The  fatal  battle  of  Hastings  is  well  describ- 
ed ;  we  have,  however,  only  room  for  a  short 
extract: — 

'The  army  was  soon  within  sight  of  the 
Saxon  camp,  to  die  north-west  of  Hastings. 
The  priests  and  monks  then  detached  them- 
selves from  it,  and  ascended  a  neighbouring 
height,  to  pray,  and  witness  the  conflict.  A 
Norman,  named  Taillefer,  spurred  his  horse 
forward  in  front,  and  began  the  song  of  the 
exploits  of  Charlemagne  and  Holland,  famous 
throughout  Gaul.  As  he  sung,  he  played 
with  his  sword,  throwing  it  up  with  force  in 
the  air,  and  receiving  it  again  in  his  right 


hand.  The  Normans  joined  in  chorus,  or 
cried,  God  be  our  help  f  God  be  our  help ! 

1  As  soon  as  they  came  within  bowshot,  the 
archers  and  crossbow-men  began  to  discharge 
their  arrows;  but  most  of  die  shots  were 
deadened  by  the  high  parapet  of  the  Saxon 
redoubts.  The  infantry,  armed  with  spears, 
and  the  cavalry,  then  advanced  to  the  en- 
trances of  the  redoubts,  and  endeavoured  to 
force  them.  The  Anglo-Saxons,  all  en  foot 
around  their  standard  planted  in  the  ground, 
and  forming  behind  their  redoubts  one  com- 
pact and  solid  mass,  received  the  assailants 
with  heavy  blows  of  their  battle-axes,  which, 
wiUi  a  back-stroke,  broke  their  spears  and 
clove  their  coats  of  mail.  The  Normans,  un- 
able eidier  to  penetrate  the  redoubts  or  to  tear 
up  the  palisades,  and  fatigued  with  their  un- 
successful attack,  fell  back  upon  die  division 
commanded  by  William.  The  duke  then 
commanded  all  his  archers  again  to  advance, 
and  ordered  them  not  to  shoot  point-blank,  but 
to  discharge  their  arrows  upwards,  so  that 
dicy  might  descend  over  the  rampart  of  the 
enemy's  camp.  Many  of  the  English  were 
wounded,  chiefly  in  the  face,  in  consequence 
of  this  manor uv re ;  Harold  himself  lost  an 
eye  by  an  arrow,  but  lie  nevertheless  conti- 
nued to  command  and  to  fight  The  close 
attack  of  the  foot  and  horse  recommenced,  to 
die  cry  of  "Our  lady  1  God  be  our  help! 
God  be  our  help  1"  But  the  Normans  were 
repulsed  at  one  entrance  of  the  Saxon  camp, 
as  far  as  a  great  ravine  covered  with  grass 
and  brambles,  in  which,  their  horses  stum- 
bling, they  fell  pell-mell,  and  numbers  of 
them  perilled.  There  was  now  a  momen- 
tary panic  in  the  army  of  the  foreigners;  it 
was  rumoured  that  William  was  killed,  and 
at  dm  news  they  began  to  fly.  William 
threw  himself  before  the  fugitives,  and  barred 
their  passage,  threatening  diem,  and  striking 
them  with  his  lance;  then,  uncovering  his 
head,  "  Here  I  am,"  cried  he ;  "  look  at  me; 
I  am  still  alive,  and  with  God's  help  I  will 
conquer." 

*  The  horsemen  returned  to  the  redoubts ; 
but,  as  before,  they  could  neither  force  tlie 
entrance  nor  make  a  breach.  The  duke  then 
bethought  himself  of  a  stratagem  to  draw  die 
English  out  of  dieir  position  and  their  ranks. 
He  ordered  a  thousand  horse  to  advance  and 
immediately  fly.  At  the  sight  of  this  feign- 
ed rout,  the  Saxons  were  thrown  off  their 
guard ;  and  all  set  off  in  pursuit,  with  their 
axes  suspended  from  their  necks.  At  a  cer- 
tain distance,  a  body  of  troops  posted  there 
for  the  purpose  joined  the  fugitives,  who  then 
turned  round ;  and  die  English,  surprised  in 
the  midst  of  their  disorder,  were  assailed  on 
all  sides  with  spears  and  swords,  which  they 
could  not  ward  off,  both  hands  being  occupied 
in  wielding  their  heavy  axes.  When  they 
had  lost  their  ranks,  the  openings  of  the  re- 
doubts were  forced,  and  horse  and  foot  enter- 
ed together;  but  the  combat  was  still  warm- 
ly maintained,  pell-mell  and  hand  to  hand. 
William  had  his  horse  lulled  under  him. 
Harold  and  his  two  brothers  felt  dead  at  the 
foot  of  their  standard,  wliich  was  plucked 
from  the  ground,  and  die  flag  sent  from  Rome 
planted  in  its  stead.  The  remains  of  the 
English,  army,  without  a  chief  and  without  a 


standard,  prolonged  the  struggle  until  it  was 
sr>  dark  that  the  combatants  on  each  side 
could  recognise  one  another  only  by  their 
language.' 

Our  concluding  extract  relates  to  the  < 
stableship  of  Chester,  which  forms  so  i 
tant  an  incident  in  the  tale  of '  The  V 


The  origin  of  this  office  is  very 
When  the  county  of  Chester  was  subdued  by 
William,  he  gave  it  to  Hugues  d'Avranehes, 
mho  was  sumamed  I*  l»up,  and  bore  a 
wolf's  head  on  his  escutcheon.  He  is  de- 
scribed, by  an  ancient  historian,  as  hating 
1  poured  forth  Welsh  blood  like  water  :'— 

'  We  are  told  by  old  accounts,  that  when 
Hu  ;ues-le-Loup  had  installed  himself  with 
the  title  of  count  in  the  province  of  (  hesti'r, 
he  called  over  from  Normandy  one  of  lib>  old 
friends,  named  Nigel  or  Lenoir;  and  that 
I-enoir  brought  with  him  five  lirothers,  Hoi> 
dard,  Edouard,  Volmar,  Horswin,  and  Vo!- 
fan.  Hugues  distributed  among  them  ' 
in  his  county.  He  gave  to  ' 
of  lialton,  near  the  river  Mersey ; 
him  his  constable  and  hereditary  i 
that  is,  wherever  the  Count  of  Chester  win  at 
war,  Lenoir  and  his  heirs  were  to  march  at 
the  head  of  the  whole  army  in  going  out,  and 
to  be  the  last  in  returning.  Thev  had,  m 
their  share  of  the  booty  taken  from  the  Welsh, 
the  beasts  of  all  descriptions.  In  time  cf 
peace,  they  had  the  rieht  of  adtirhiisteriff 
justice  for  all  offences  within  the  distort  of 
llalton,  and  made  their  profit  of  thtfae. 
Their  servants  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  buj- 
ing  in  the  market  at  Chester  before  any  one 
else,  unless  the  count's  servants  had  present- 
ed themselves  first.  Besides  these  preroga- 
tives, the  constable  Lenoir  obtained  for  hiu- 
self  and  his  heirs  the  control  of  the  roads  and 
streets  during  the  fairs  at  ChesteT,  the  tolls  cf 
all  the  markets  within  the  limits  of  " 


all  animals  found  astray  in  the  same  district, 
and,  lastly,  die  right  ot  stallage,  and  of  sell- 
ing, with  an  entire  freedom  from  tax  and  toll. 


every  sort  c 
horses. 

'  Houdard,  the  first  of  the  five  brothers, 
became  to  I/enoir  nearly  what  Lenoir  was  to 
Count  Ungues ;  be  was  hereditary  seneschal 
of  the  constabtary  of  Halton.  Lenoir,  ha 
lord,  gave  him  for  hb  service  and  honufe 
(such  was  the  formula  of  the  time)  the  lands 
of  Weston  and  Ashton.  Of  the  profits  cf 
die  war,  he  had  all  the  bulb  taken  from  the 
Welsh  ;  and  the  best  ox,  as  a  i 
die  man-at-arms,  who  carried  his 
Edouard,  the  second  brother,  received  from 
the  constable  two  bovatas  of  land  at  Weston. 
Two  others,  Volmar  and  Horswin,  jointly  re- 
ceived a  domain  in  the  village  of  lluncorte. 
And  die  fifth,  named  Volfan,  who  was  * 
priest,  obtained  the  church  of  Runcone. 

'These  curious  details  are  in  themselves 
scarcely  worthy  of  notice ;  but  they  may  as- 
sist the  reader  to  picture  in  his  imagbatien 
the  various  scenes  of  the  conquest,  and  g 
to  the  facts  of  greatest  importance  their  local 

of  interest, 


ions  and  off**', 
which  took  place  in  the  province  of  Chest"' 


of  possessic 
— (  in  the  prov 
between  the  Norman  governor,  his  first  I 
tenant,  and  the  lieutenant's  fiva  t  ~~ 
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cive  a  I  rue  and  faithful  idea  of  the  transac- 
t.ims  r>f  the  same  kind,  and  at  the  same  time, 
in  even/  province  of  England.  When  the 
reader  shrill  hereafter  meet  with  the  titles  of 
count,  constable,  and  seneschal, — when,  in 
the  cow**;  of  -this  history,  he  finds  any  men- 
tion of  the  rights  of  jurisdiction,  of  markets, 
or  of  tolls,  of  the  profits  of  war  and  of  jus- 
tice,— let  him  immediately  call  to  mind 
Hugues  d'Arrandies,  hi*  friend  Lenoir,  and 
tHa  tivc  brothers  who  came  with  Lenoir: 
then,  perhaps,  he  will  perceive  some  reality 
Wider  the*  tities  and  formulas,  which,  if  ex- 
amined ap.irt  from  men  and  transactions, 
hav.;  no  meai. in*  whatever.* 

fTo  U  eoa/iawtfj 

Tks^  Pmpiruex,  Pnwstiont,  md  Magnificent 
Knttrttunnttntt  of  King  James  the  Ftrtt, 
Him  rttjfal  Contort  and  Family,  and  Court  I 
eampmiig  thr  ipUndtd  Matuua  exhibited  at 
Court,  the  triumphal  Pageants  of  the  Cut/ 
of'  L»ul>n,  numrnna  Original  Letter*,  &  'r. 
lUnttruied  tctth  Sotet,  Topographical,  Hio- 
graphKvl,  and  mi^raph.ad.    Ky  John 
Nichols,  F.  S.  A.    Parts  I.  and  11.  4to. 
London,  1825.    Nichols  and  Son. 
To  no  individual  of  the  present  day,  or,  we 
Tfti?ht  say,  age,  is  the  public  so  largely  in- 
debted for  illustrations  of  Kc(;'.U!i  history, 
whether  connected  »:th  literature,  politics, 
or  topography,  a*  to  air.  Nichols,  whose  ad- 
vanced age  is  accompanied  by  unimpaired 
s-igour  a  td  by  a  maturity  of  reduction  which 
aee  alone  could  give. 

The  Progresses  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  which 
preceded  the  work  now  before  us,  contained  an 
invaluable  collection  of  documents  connected 
with  the  reign  of  that  princess,  and  exhibited 
a  faithful  and  lively  picture  of  the  manners  of 
t  of  the  age.  The  Progresses,  Pro- 
cerit  Entertainments  of 
the  First,  thouqh  complete  in  them- 
selves, tike  up  the  subject  where  the  former 
volumes  left  it  orT,  and  may  be  considered  as 
a  necessary  and  valuable  continuation  of  this 
branch  of  court  history. 

1  In  these  volumes,'  the  author  states,  in  his 
'  Address  to  the  Public,'  will  be  found  all  tlte 
»le  particulars,  hitherto  in  great  mea- 
!  unpublished  or  widely  scaiteied,  of  the 
entertainments  given  to  King 
his  family  in  various  corporate 
t  the  hospitable  mansions  of  tlte 
»|  details  of  the  amuse- 
the  baptisms,  marriases, 
i  tilts,  there  celebrated. 
'  A  considerable  number  of  extremely  rare 
tracts  are  here  reprinted,  not  to  be  separately 
obtained  but  with  great  difficulty,  and  at  an 
enormous  expense.  Amongst  these  are  more 
than  thirty  masques,  the  productions  of  Ben 
Jonson,  Daniel,  Chapman,  Beaumont,  and 
others,  and  performed  by  the  queen  and  the 
nobility,  including  those  exhibited  by  the 
gentlemen  of  the  four  principal  inns  of  court. 
As  many  "  London  pageants"  of  the  period 
as  the  editor  after  the  meat  diligent  researches 
has  been  able  to  obtain,  are  also  reprinted ; 
and  should  any  more  of  them  be  communi- 
cated during  the  period  of  the  present  pub- 
or  any  material  correction  or  ap- 
addition  be  received,  they  shall  be 


inserted  in  the  appendix  which  will  accom- 
pany the  concluding  portion. 

'  The  correspondence  of  the  nobility  ai>d 
courtiers,  with  which  these  volumes  about.ds, 
includes  many  royal  letters,  and  contains 
matter  of  the  most  interesting  and  amusing 
description  ;  the  greater  purt  consisting  of 
extracts  from  the  long-continued  and  syste- 
matic familiar  despatches  of  Mr.  John  Cham- 
berlain to  Sir  Dudley  Carleton  ;  the  marrow 
of  which,  selected  with  the  most  scrupulous 
nicety,  is  here  first  printed  from  Dr.  Birch's 
MSS.  in  the  British  Museum.' 

Tlits  is  a  very  modest  statement  of  what 
the  work  really  contains ;  it  does  not,  how- 
ever, do  justice  to  the  extraordinary  industry 
and  patient  research  displayed  by  the  editor 
in  collecting,  arrantrini*,  and  di[rest;nghis  ma- 
terials. Every  page  tennis  with  some  anec- 
dote, either  biographical ,  historical,  or  topo- 
graphical. It  is  particulate/  rich  in  notes  of 
the  latter  description,  and  the  account  of 
James  the  First's  journey  to  l.ondon,  on  his 
succeeding  to  the  throne,"  contains  a  descrip- 
tion of  almost  every  castle  or  town  of  impor- 
tance at  which  he  rested  on  his  route.  The 
work  is  iudeed  one  which  Mr.  Nichols"alore 
could  have  done,  for  he  only  who  has  devoted 
a  loug  life  to  the  subject  could  have  collected, 
from  sources  so  various  and  scattered,  the 
scarce  and  valuable  documents  it  contains, 
while  the  illustrative  notes  bespeak  the  most 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  the 
times  and  of  families. 

The  first  part  of  this  work,  which  will  be 
completed  in  eighteen  monthly  parts,  begins 
witli  a  reprint  of  a  tract  published  in  1003, 
'  Sorrowe  I  Ioy,  or  a  Lamentation  for  our 
late  deceased  sovcraitrne  Elizabeth,  with  a 
Triumph  for  the  prosperous  Succession  of  our 
gratious  King  lames,*  Sec.  Some  of  the*e 
tributes  are  rather  uncouth,  but  they  are  ge- 
nerally quaint  and  fervent,  and  not  nnfre- 


claim  him  kins?,  but  sat  in  deliberation  some 
hours;  and  hence  the  intelligence  concerning 
the  death  of  Elhaheth  was  made  known 
through  the  country,  and  even  carried  to 
James  himself,  before  that  concerning  the 
proclamation  of  her  successor.  In  some 
parts  of  the  country,  however,  particularly  at 
Winchester,  the  authorities  did  not  wait  for 
the  council,  but  proclaimed  the 
The  news  of  Elizabeths  death 
to  James  by  Sir  Robert  Carey, 
o  gives  this  account  of  the  latter  part  uf 
his  mission  : — 


quently  very  < 
couple : — 

1  TO  THE  RIM)  HIS  MAIESTIK. 

'  It  any  penne  so  rich  in  poetrie, 

As  to  poartniy  thy  matchless  majestic ' 

Can  mortall  wight  conceit  thy  worthinea, 

Which  fills  the  world's  capacious  hoi  low  ne*  * 

Lo,  then,  the  man  which  tbe  Lepautt*  writ ; 

Or  be,  or  els  on  earth  is  no  man  fit. 

Request  him,  then,  that  be  would  thee  com- 


Els  neuV  thy  worth  may  worthily  be  penn'd  i 

And  yet,  for  all  bis  royall  eloquence, 

Scarce  may  he  figure  forth  thy  excellence,   t.  b  . 

'OS  THE  DEATH  OF  Ot  n  LATE  Ql'EENE. 

'  They  say  a  comet  woontcth  to  appeare, 
When  princes'  baleful  deitinie  is  neare : 
So  Julius  starre  was  seen  with  fierie  crest, 
Before  his  fall  to  blaze  amongst  the  rest! 
Our  starre  is  fall'n,  and  yet  no  bearded  light 
Did  once  amaze  the  sad  beholders'  sight ; 
For  why,  a  comet  mette  to  have  showne  her 
fall, 

Would  sure  bavc  set  on  fire  heaven, earth,  and 

all.  TUO.  BYNG-* 

Although  James  I.  was  the  legitimate  heir 
to  the  English  throne,  yet  the  council  did  not 
immediately  on  the  death  of  the  queen  pro- 

•  •  The  Ltpanto  made  a  part  of  "  His  Ma- 
iestie's  Poeticall  Exercises  at  vacant  Homes  ;" 
printed  at  Edinbuigh  in  1501.' 


' "  \  cry  early  on  Saturday  I  took  horse  for 
Edcnborough,  and  came  to  Norham  about 
twelve  at  noone,  so  that  1  might  well  have 
been  with  the  kmc  at  supper-time :  but  gott 
a  cruat  fall  by  the  way,  and  my  horse  with 
one  of  his  heels  gave  mec  a  great  blow  on  the 
head  that  made  mee  shed  much  blood.  It 
made  me  so  wenke  that  I  was  forced  to  nde 
a  soft  pace  after,  so  that  the  king  was  newly 
gone  to  bed  by  the  rime  that  I  knocked  at 
the  gate.  I  was  quickly  let  in,  and  carried 
up  to  the  king's  chamber.  I  kneeled  by  him, 
and  saluted  him  by  his  title  of  England,  Scot- 
land, fiance,  and  Ireland.  He*  cave  nice 
his  hand  to  kisse,  and  bade  me  welcome. 

1  "  After  he  had  long  discoursed  of  the 
manner  of  the  queen's  sicknesse  and  of  her 
death,  he  asked  what  letters  1  had  from  tbe 
council!?*  I  told  him  none:  and  acquainted 
him  how  narrowly  I  escaped  from  them. 
And  yet  I  had  brought  him  a  blue  ringf  from 
a  faire  lady,  that  1  hoped  would  give  him 
assurance  of  the  truth  that  I  had  reported. 
I  lee  tooke  it,  and  looked  upon  it,  and  said, 
*  It  is  enough  :  I  know  by  this  you  are  a  true 
messenger.'  Then  he  committed  me  to  the 
charge  of  my  Lord  Hume,  and  gave  streight 

'  •  Sir  Anthony  Weldon  informs  us,  that 
when  James  the  First  sent  Sir  Roger  Aston  as 
his  niesseuger  to  Elizabeth,  Sir  Roger  was 
always  placed  in  the  lobby  ;  the  hangings 
being  turned  so  that  he  might  see  the  queen 
dancing  to  a  little  ftJJlo,  which  was  to  no  other 
end  than  that  he  should  tell  his  master,  by  her 
youthful  disposition,  how  likely  he  Witt  to 
come  to  the  crown  be  to  much  thirsted  after ; 
and,  indued,  when  at  her  death  this  nan 
knight,  whose  origin  was  low,  and  lunguage 
suitable  to  that  oiigin,  appeared  l>efote  the 
English  council,  he  could  not  conceal  his  Scot- 
tish rapture,  for,  being  asked  how  the  kiug  did, 
he  teplied,  "  Even,  my  lords,  like  a  poore  man 
wandering  about  forty  years  in  a  wildemesse 
and  barren  so  vie,  and  uow  arrived  at  tbe  Land 
of  Promise." ' 

'  t  Toe  account  of  the  blue  ring  which  Laxly 
Elizabeth  Spelman  gave  to  Lord  Corke  wis 
this  : — King  James  kept  a  couttant  and  private 
correspoudciice  with  several  persons  of  the  Eng- 
lish court  during  many  yean  before  Queen 
Elizabeth  died.  Among  them  was  Lady  Scroopc, 
sister  to  Sir  Robert  Carey ;  to  whom  his  ma- 
jetty  sent,  by  Sir  James  Fullerton,  a  sapphire 
ring,  with  positive  orders  to  return  it  to  him  by  a 
special  messenger  as  soon  as  the  queen  was  actu- 
ally expired.  Lady  Scroope  had  no  opportunity 
of  delivering  it  to  her  brother,  Sir  Robert,  whilst 
be  was  in  the  palace  uf  Richmond  ;  but,  wailing 
at  tbe  window  till  she  saw  him  at  tbe  outside 
of  the  gate,  she  threw  it  out  to  him ;  and  be 
well  knew  to  what  purpose  be  received  it."— 
flryrfger'r  Pern  of  King  Jamu,  p.  413. 
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that  I  should  want  nothing.  Hee 
sent  for  his  chirureions  to  attend  mee,  and, 
when  1  kissed  his  hand  at  my  departure,  he 
•aid  to  mee  these  gracious  words :  1 1  know 
von  have  lost  a  neere  kmseworoan,  and  a 
loving  mist  reuse ;  but  take  here  my  hand,  I 
will  be  as  good  a  master  to  you,  and  will 
requite  this  service  with  honour  and  rewerd.' 
So  I  left  him  that  rutjlit,  and  went  with  my 
Lord  Hume  to  my  lodging,  where  I  bad  all 
things  fitting  for  so  weary  a  man  as  I  was. 
After  my  head  was  drest,  I  tooke  leave  of  nry 
lord  and  many  others  that  attended  mee,  and 
went  to  my  rest.  The  neat  morning  by  ten 
a'clock  my  Lord  Hume  was  sent  to  me  from 
the  king,  to  know  how  I  had  rested ;  and 
withall  said,  that  his  majestie  commanded 
him  to  know  of  mee,  what  it  was  that  I  de- 
sired most,  that  he  should  do  for  mee;  bade 
me  aske,  and  it  should  be  granted.  I  de- 
sired my  lord  to  say  to  his  majestie  from  mee, 
that  I  bad  no  reason  to  importune  htm  for 
my  suite,  for  that  I  had  not  as  yet  done  him 
any  service  :  but  my  humble  request  to  his 
majestie  was,  to  ad  mat  mee  a  gentleman  of 
his  bed-chamber,  and  hereafter,  1  knew,  if  bis 
majesty  saw  mee  worthy,  I  should  not  want 
to  taste  of  his  bouoty.  My  lord  returned 
this  answer,  that  hee  sent  me  word  back, 
'  with  all  his  heart  I  should  have  my  request.' 
And  the  next  time  I  came  to  court  (which 
was  .tome  four  dayes  after)  at  night,  I  was 
called  into  his  bed-chamber,  ami  there  by  my 
Lord  of  Richmond,  in  his  presence,  1  was 
■worn  one  of  die  gentlemen  of  his  bed-cham- 
ber, and  presently  I  helped  to  take  off  his 
clothes,  and  stayed  till  be  was  in  bed.  After 
this  there  came  daily  gentlemen  and  no- 
blemen from  our  court,  and  the  king  sett 
downe  a  fixed  day  for  1m  departure  towards 
London." ' 

On  his  accession  James  was  very  lavish  of 
bis  promises,  but  soon  forgot  his  friends ;  and 
this  very  Sir  Robert  Carey,  who  did  him 
such  good  service,  thus  relates  hit  ingrati- 
tude,— *  I  only  relied  on  God  and  the  king : 
the  one  never  left  me;  the  otber,  shortly  after 
his  coming  to  London,  deceived  my  expecta- 
tion, and  adhered  to  those  that  sought  my 
ruin.'  As  an  instance  of  James's  facility  of 
promise  take  the  following  letter  t— 
•  "  James  11.— To  our  trustie  and  wej-belov- 
ed  Robert  Lee,  lord  roaior  of  our  city  of 
London,  and  to  our  wel-beloved  the  alder- 
men and  commoners  of  the  same. 
'  "  Trustie  and  wel-beloved,  wee  greet  you 
heartily  well.  Being  informed  of  your  great 
forwardnesse  in  thai  just  and  honorable  action 
of  proclaiming  us  your  soveraigne  lord  and 
king,  immediately  after  the  decease  of  our 
late  decrest  sister  the  queen,  wherein  you 
have  given  a  singular  good  proofe  of  your 
auncient  6delitie,  a  reputation  hereditary  to 
that  our  citie  of  London,  being  the  chamber 
of  our  imperial  crown*,  and  ever  free  from 
all  shadowes  of  tumults  and  unlawful  course* ; 
we  could  not  omit  (with  all  speed  possible 
"  it)  to  give  you  hereby  a  taste  of  our 
and  withall 


whose  special!  care  shal 
for  the  continuance  and 


that  you  cannot  crave  anything  of 
u*  fh  for  the  maintenance  of  you  all  in  gene- 
rail,  and  every  one  of  you  in  pertieular,  but 
it  shall  be  neat  willingly  performed  by  us, 


be  to  provide 
of  your  prc- 

c 

time  to  goe  constantly  forward  in  all  doing 
in  and  whatsoever  thinges  you  shall  find  ne- 
cessary and  expedient  for  the  good  govern- 
ment of  our  sayd  citie,  in  execution  of  jus- 
tice, as  you  have  beene  in  use  to  doe,  in  our 
saidc  deceased  sister's  time,  till  our  pleasure 
be  knownc  to  you  on  the  contrary.  Thus 
not  doubting  but  you  will  doe,  as  you  may 
be  fully  assured  of  our  gratious  favors  towards 
you,  in  die  first  degree,  wee  bid  you  heartily 
farewell.  llaly-roode  House,  the  28th  of 
March.  1603." 

We  ought  to  observe  that  to  the  letters 
fac-similes  of  the  writer's  autographs  are 
If  James  was  ungrateful,  it  must  be 


acknowledged  that  be  was  surrounded  by 
some  base  sycophants,  and  among  them  we 
must  class  Sir  John  Harrington,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  following  extracts : — 

'  Sir  John  Harrington  took  an  early  op- 
portunity of  sending  a  compliment  to  the 
new  sovereign,  by  transmitting 

'  "  A  new  year's  guift  at  Christ  miss,  by 
Captaine  William  Hunter,  1602." 

'  1 .  A  dark  lantern*,  made  of  fowre  mct- 
tels,  gold,  silver,  brass,  and  iron. 

1  2.  The  top  of  it  was  a  crowne  of  pure 
gold,  which  also  did  serve  to  cover  a  perfume- 
pan. 

•  3.  Thear  was  within  it  a  shield  of  silver 
embost,  to  give  a  reflexion  to  the  light ;  on 
one  side  of  which 

•  4.  Was  the  sunn,  the  moone,  and  vii 
starrs. 

•  5.  On  the  other  side  the  story  of  the  birth 
and  passion  of  Christ  as  it  is  fownd  graved 
by  a  king  of  Scots  that  was  prisoner  in  Not- 
tingham in  a  cell  called,  to  this  day,  the  King 
of  Scotts  prison  f< 


«  •  «  Fabricated,"  as  Mr.  Park  judiciously 
observes,  **  at  a  moment  when  the  lamp  of  life 
grew  dim  in  the  frame  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  and 
she  began  to  •  bear  shew  of  human  iufirmilie.' " 
It  it  curious  as  a  tnbute  of  court-craft;  but  it 
displays  a  "darkness  visible"  in  the  character 
of  our  politic  knight ;  and  proves  that  he  wu 
an  early  worshipper  of  the  regal  tun  which  rose 
in  the  north,  though  bis  own  "  Notes  and  Pri- 
vate Remembrances"  would  seem  to  indicate  a 
different  disposition : — 

*  « tier*  now  wyll  1  rest  my  troublede  mynde, 
and  tende  my  sbeepe  like  an  Arcadian  swayue, 
that  hath  lost  bis  faint  mistresse  ;  for  in  soothe, 
I  have  lotte  tbe  bette  and  fairette  love  tbat 
evershephrrde  knew,  even  my  gracious  quetoe; 
and,  situ  my  good  mistrasc  is  gone,  I  shall  not 
hastily  put  forth  for  a  new  master.  I  beaie 
ourt  newe  kinge  batb  bangede  one  man  before 
be  was  tiyede;  'tis  strangely  done;  now,  if  the 
wynde  blowethe  thus,  wby  may  not  a  man  be 
tryed  before  he  hath  offended  ? — I  wyll  kef  pe 
com  panic  with  none  hut  my  *r«*  and  Aor*», 
and  go  lo  Bathe  and  drinke  sacke,  and  wash 
awste  remrmbrauncet  of  paste  times  in  the 
ttreames  of  Lethe/' 

•  t  David  II.  king  of  Scots,  is  reported  to 
have  been  confined  in  Nottingham  Castle,  and 
during  that  confinement  to  have  sculptured  the 
passion  of  our  Saviour  on  the  walls  of  bit 
apartment :  but  Camden  records  the  tradition 
without  giving  it  much  credent*,  and  8  ow  does 


*  8.  The  word  was  that  of  the 
« "  Lord  remember  me 

thie  kingdom 
Dimnr,  memtnto  Ml  c««t  retrru  it 

•  A~l  n  Utile 


«  7.  The  wax  candle,  to  be  removed  at 
pleasure  to  the  top,  and  so  to  make  a  can- 


dlestick, stoode  in  a  foot  < 

'  8.  The  snuffers,  and  all  the  outside  of 
the  lantern,  of  iron  and  Steele  plate. 

*  9.  The  perfume  in  a  little  silver  globe, 
fild  with  mask  and  awmher. 

•This  "  New  Year's  Guift"  was  accompa- 
nied by  "  Verses  on  the  Lantern,"  in  Latin 
and  English ;  by  others  on  the  picture ;  by 
the  "  Farewell  to  his  Muse ;"  and  by  tb* 
following  "  Welcome  to  the  King:"— 
« "  Come,  tryumph ;  ente 
town*; 
Her  re  James  tbe  Sixt,  I 

proclaymed : 
See  bow  all  hai 
maymcd,— 
petre  it  pic 
clown*. 

The  mark,  at  which  tbe  melecoatent  bad 

aymed 

Is  mitt,  tuccession  ttablitht  in  the  crewnc,— 
Joy,  Protestant ;  Papist,  be  now  rtclayiMd , 

Leave,  Puritan,  your  tupcrcillious  fro»se, 
Jpyn  voice,  hart,  hand,  all  discord  bt  dd- 
claymed. 

Be  all  one  flock,  by  one  great  thrppard 
No  foiren  wolf  can  force  a  fould  to  frnnd, 

God  for  bit  house  a  Steward  bath  provided, 
Right  to  dispose  what  erst  was  wrong  dis- 
pcoced. 

But  with  a  loyal]  love  and  long  prspeoced, 
With  all,  yet  more  than  all,  rrjoyce  do  I, 
To  const er  Jam — cs  Primus,  tt  mon  F J." ' 

This  is  sad  servility,  and  Sir  John  Harring- 
ton was  only  one  of  the  many  whose  groa* 
made  the  king  think  himself  i 


(To  t>r  ton Imutd.) 


By 


Tata  of  0* 


(Concluded  fioui  p.  408  ) 
Iv  our  last  number  we  gave  a  very  ample 
account  of  the  first  of  tbe  Tales  of  the  Cro- 
saders — the  Betrothed,  and  the  poetry  of  tb' 
second — the  Talisman ;  and  we  shall  new 
notice  the  story  itself,  which  is  more  roman- 
tic and  chivalrous,  and  fuller  of  interesbcg, 
incident,  than  almost  any  of  his  former  ul« 
It  is  altogether  one  of  the  best  produeucta 
of  this  master  spirit:  nothing  can  surpass  ra 
richness  or  grandeur  tbe  description  tbe  au- 
thor gives  of  the  chivalrous  scenes  and  diame- 
ter of tbe  Saracens,  and  of  the  enthusiasm  sad 

°The  Hcrculrtn'stret.Rt'h  Ind 
of  Richard,  and  the  mag- 
nificence and  magnanimity  of  the  Sol  dan  St- 
ladia,  are  well  known,  but  they  never  were 
described  in  terms  so  glowing  or  so  vigorous 
betosa. 

The  hero  of  the  tale  of  the  Talisman  a  Sir 
|  Kenneth  of  the  Cou chant  Leopard,  a  Scottish 

i  not  contnbutc  to  its  establishment  is  to  his- 
torical fact-  See  Deeriog's  History  of  la*  T»WB> 
!  and  Tboroteu"t  of  the  County,  of  *otanf.t*»- 

•    ■      Digitized  by  Gbogle 
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knight,  who  had  proceeded  to  Palestine ;  and, 
alter  losing  all  his  followers  except  his  squire, 
who  is  tick,  is  Men  journeying  along  the 
sandy  deserts  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Deal  Sea, 
where  he  meets  with  a  Saracen  chief.  Ilderim, 


his  upper  lit 
■  of 


they,  being 
r,  a?ree  on  a  truce. 

i  two  pervMiarje-s  may  altn" 

'The  champions  formed  a  striking  contrast 
to  each  other  in  person  and  features,  and 
raii^it  have  formed  no  inaccurate  representa- 
tives .of  their  different  nations.  The  Frank 
seemed  a  powerful  man,  built  after  the  an- 
cient Gothic  cast  of  form,  with  brown  hair, 
which,  on  the  removal  of  his  beimet,  wn 
iwn  to  curl  thick  and  profusely  over  his  head, 
His  features  hnd  acquired,  from  the  hot  cli- 
mate, a  hue  much  darker  than  those  parts  of 
hn  neck  which  were  leo  frequently  exposed 
to  view,  or  than  wis  warranted  by  his  full 
and  well-opened  bine  eye,  the  colour  of  his 
hair,  and  of  the  mustache*  which  thickly 
lip,  while  his  chin  was  care- 
beard,  after  the  Norman 
Grecian  and  well 
formed ;  his  mouth  a  little  large  in  proportion, 
bat  filled  with  well-set,  strong,  and  beautifully 
white  teeth ;  his  bead  small,  and  set  upon  the 
neck  with  much  grace.  His  age  could  not 
exceed  thirty,  but,  if  the  effects  of  toil  and 
dim  ate  were  allowed  for,  mitfht  be  three  or 
f->ur  years  under  that  period.  His  form  wns 
tall,  powerful,  and  athletic,  like  that  of  a  man 
who-^  <4;en2th  might,  in  latter  life,  become 
unwieldy,  but  which  was  hitherto  united  with 
lighto'ia*  and  activity.  His  hands,  when  he 
'  gloves,  were  long,  fair, 
I;  the  wrist -bones  pecu- 
and  the  arms  them- 
selves remarkably  well-shaped  and  brawny. 
A  military  hardihood,  and  careless  frankness 
of  expression,  characterized  his  language  and 
his  motions ;  and  his  voice  had  the  tone  of 
one  more  accustomed  to  command  than  to 
obey,  and  who  was  in  the  habit  of  ex|ires<in^ 
his  *entiments  aloud  and  boldly,  wherever  he 
was  called  upon  to  announce  them. 

*  The  Saracen  Emir  formed  a  marked  and 
striking  contrast  with  the  western  crusader. 
His  stature  wai  indeed  above  the  middle 
sis-,  but  he  was  at  lent  ttiree  inches  shorter 
than  the  European,  whose  size  approached 
the  gigantic.  His  slender  limbs,  and  long 
spire  hands  and  arm*,  though  well  propor- 
tioned to  his  person,  and  suited  to  the  style 
of  his  countenance,  did  not  at  first  aspect 


t  the  display  of  vigour  and  elasticity 
the  Emir  had  lately  exhibited.  Rut, 
on  looking  more  closely,  his  limbs,  where 
exposed  to  view,  seemed  divested  of  all  that 
was  fleshy  or  cumbersome ;  so  that  nothing 
being  left  hut  hone,  brawn,  and  sinew,  it  was 
a  frame  fitted  for  exertion  and  fatijne,  far 
Iwyond  that  of  a  bulky  champion,  whose 
strength  and  size  are  counterbalanced  by 
weiifbt,  and  who  b  exhausted  by  his  own 
exertions.  The  countenance  of  die  Saracen 
naturally  bore  a  ge-neral  national  resemblance 
tribe  from  whom  he  dew  nded, 
to  the 


rated  terms  in  which  the  minstrels  of  the  day 
were  wont  to  represent  the  infidel  champions, 
and  the  fabulous  description  which  a  sister 
art  still  presents  upon  sign-posts.  His  fea- 
tures were  small,  well  formed,  and  delicate, 
though  deeply  embrowned  by  the  eastern  sun, 
and  terminated  by  a  flowing  and  curled  black 
beard,  which  seemed  trimmed  with  peculiar 
care.  The  nose  was  straight  and  regular,  the 
eyes  keen,  deep-set,  black,  and  glowing,  and 
his  teeth  equalled  in  beauty  the  ivory  of  his  I 
deserts.  Tno  person  and  proportions  of  the 
Saracen,  in  short,  stretched  on  the  turf  near 
to  his  powerful  antagonist,  might  have  been 
compared  so  his  sheeny  and  crescent-formed  I 
sabre,  with  its  narrow  and  light,  but  bright 
and  keen  Damascus  blade,  contrasted  with 
the  long  and  ponderous  Gothic  war-sword 
which  was  flung  unbuckled  on  the  same  sod. 
The  Emir  was  in  the  very  flower  of  his  age, 
and  might  perhaps  have  been  termed  emi- 
nently beautiful,  out  for  the  narrowness  of  his 
forehead,  and  something  of  too  much  thinness 
and  sharpness  of  feature,  or  at  least  what 
seemed  such  in  an  European  estimate  of 
beauty.' 

The  two  combatants  become  friends,  and 
the  Saracen  offers  to  conduct  Sir  Kenneth  to 
the  Cavern  of  Theodric  of  Engaddi,  whither 
the  Knight  of  the  Couchant  Leopard  says  he 
is  proceeding,  when  they  encounter  a  sort  of 
holy  madman,  who  attacks  the  Saracen,  on 
account  of  his  singing  the  song  of  Ahritnan, 
in  our  last  No.,  which  he  considers  to  be 
blasphemous.  This  madman  proves  to  be 
Theodric  himself,  who  leads  them  to  his  ca- 
vern, where  they  repose.  In  the  middle  of 
the  night.  Sir  Kenneth  is  led  by  Theodric  to 
a  chapel,  cut  out  of  the  rock,  where  he  is 
shown  a  fragment  of  the  true  cross :  here, 
also,  he  encounters  Edith  IMantagenet,  the 
niece  of  Richard  I.,  who  with  the  queen  had 
repaired  to  Palestine.  Our  readers  will  find 
no  difficulty  in  fixing  this  lady  as  the  ena- 
moored  of  Sir  Kenneth. 

The  knight  now  proceeds  to  the  camp  of 
Richard,  near  Ascalon,  where  the  king  is 
confined  by  fever,  and  distracted  with  the 
distentions  of  the  crusaders.    Sir  Kenneth  is 
accompanied  by  El-liakim,  a  celebrated 
I  Moorish  physician,  whom  the  generous  Sula- 
I  din  has  sent  to  cure  the  King  of  England, 
I  whose  followers,  however,  are  somewhat  sus- 
i  piciijus  of  the  experiment.  It  was  then  agreed 
that  he  should  nrst  try  his  skill  on  Sir  Ken- 
neth s  squire,  whom  he  cured  principally  by 
giving  him  some  water  to  drink,  in  which 
he  had  dipped  something  which  he  con- 
this  was  the  talisman.    El-Hakim  is 
introduced  to  the  king,  and  is  equally 


The  distentions  among  the  crusaders  ripen 
into  a  conspiracy  v,rainst  Richard,  between 
Aumary;  the  Grand  \I aster  of  the  Templars, 
and  Conrade,  Marquess  of  Montserrat,  who, 
ut  a  banquet  given  by  the  Archduke  Leo|H>ld 
of  Austria,  urges  tlie  latter  to  go  and  pull 
down  the  banner  of  England,  which  waved 
over  the  others  on  St.  George's  Mount.  Lo- 

1  opold,  followed  by  the  Austrian*,  is  in  the  act 
of  doing  this,  when  Richard  heats  of  it,  and, 
though  yet  scarcely  recovered,  rushes  out  im- 

I  petuoualy,  seize*  the  banner  of  Leopold,  on 


wlr.ch  he  tramples,  and  dashes  a  gigantic 
Hungarian,  who  opposed  him,  to  the  ground. 
The  protection  of  the  sacred  standard  is  now 
given  to  Sir  Kenneth,  who  is  led  from  his 
duty  by  a  ring,  sent  from  Edith,  asking  a  i 
interview  in  the  king's  tent.  He  leaves  his 
faithful  greyhound  by  the  standard,  and  soon 
finds  that  the  invitation  was  a  sttly  trial  of  his 
love  to  Edith,  made  by  the  queen,  and  with- 
out her  knowledge.  On  his  return,  he  finds 
the  standard  gone,  and  his  faithful  dog  appa- 
rently in  the  agonies  of  death.  The  dog  is 
recovered  by  El -Hakim;  but  Sir  Kenneth, 
who  toldly  went  to  the  king  to  offer  his  life, 
as  the  punishment  of  his  crime  in  deserting 
his  post,  is  condemned  to  death  by  Richard. 
Neither  the:  entreaties  of  Edith  nor  the  queen 
will  induce  the  king  to  revoke  the  sentence ; 
but  Kl-Hakim  interposes,  and  the  knight  is 
given  to  him  as  a  slave. 

Conrade  and  the  Grand  Master  of  the 
Templars  form  a  plot  to  assassinate  the  king, 
but  are  prevented  by  a  Nubian  slave.    At  a 
review  of  the  crusaders,  the  Nubian,  accom- 
panied by  his  dog,  is  present;  and  the  lat- 
ter, on  seeing  Conrade,  seizes  him  by  the 
throat,  having  recoguised  him  as  the  person 
who  had  earned  off  the  king's  standard,  and 
nearly  killed  the  faithful  animal.  Ricliard 
impeaches  Conrade  as  a  traitor,  and  offers  to 
prove  it  by  wager  of  battle.   Some  difficulty 
I  arises  as  to  neutral  ground  for  the  comhat, 
I  when  Saladin  is  applied  to  to  permit  the  lists 
I  to  be  erected  within  his  camp. 

The  march  of  Richard  and  his  attendants 
towards  the  Diamond  Spring,  where  the  com- 
bat was  fixed,  the  brilliant  array  of  the 
Arab  troops,  the  compliment  they  paid  to 
Richard  by  a  shower  of  headless  arrows,  and 
the  inters  iew  I  et  veen  the  soldan  and  Richard , 
are  admirably  described.  When  the  two 
mouarchs  saw  each  other— 

'  There  was  no  need  of  farther  introduc- 
tion. Tlie  two  heroic  monarchs,  for  such 
they  both  were,  threw  themselves  at  once 
from  horseback,  and,  the  troops  halting  and 
the  music  suddenly  ceasing,  they  advanced  to 
meet  each  other  in  profound  silence,  and, 
after  a  courteous  inclination  on  either  side, 
they  embraced  as  brethren  and  equals.  Tne 
pomp  and  display  upon  both  sides  attracted 
no  iarthcr  notice— -no  one  saw  aught  save 
Ricliard  and  Saladin,  and  tltey  too  beheld 
nothing  but  each  other.  The  looks  with 
which  Richard  surveyed  Saladin  were,  how- 
ever, more  intently  curious  than  those  which 
the  soldan  fixed  upon  him ;  and  the  soldan 
also  was  tlie  first  to  break  silence. 

'  '*  The  Melee  Ric  is  welcome  to  Saladin 
as  water  to  this  desert.  I  trust  he  hath  no 
distrust  of  this  numerous  array.  Excepting 
the  armed  slaves  of  my  household,  those  wl  o 
surround  you  with  eves  of  wonder  and  of 
welcome,  are,  even  the  humblest  of  them, 
the  privileged  nobles  of  my  thousand  tribes ; 
for  who  that  could  claim  a  title  to  be  present 
would  remain  ut  home  when  such  a  prince 
was  to  be  seen  as  Richard,  with  the  terrors  of 
whose  name,  even  ou  the  sands  of  Yemen, 
the  uurse  stills  her  child,  and  the  free  Arab 
suluJues  his  restive  steed." 

And  these  are  all  nobles  of  Araby !" 
},  looking  around  on  wild  forms 
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coteml  with  haicks,  their 


the  shade  of  i 
t  .eir  dress  being  i 
ineannc  i. 

'  "  They  claim  tuch  rank,"  said  Salad  in  ; 
"  hut,  though  numerous,  they  are  within  the 
condition*  tf  the  treaty,  and  bear  no  arm* 
I  ut  the  satire — even  the  iron  of  their  lances 
u  left  behind. " 

'  "  J  fear,"  muttered  De  Vanx  in  English, 
"  they  have  left  them  where  they  can  be  soon 
found. — A  m«»st  nourishing  House  of  lJeers, 
I  confess,  and  would  find  Westminster  Hall 
jomethine  too  narrow  for  them." 

•  '«  Hush,  De  Vaux,"  said  Richard,  "  I 
thee —Noble  Saladin,"  he  said, 
xist  on  the 
i,"  pointing  to  the 
'  1  too  hare  brought  some  champions 
with  me,  though  armed,  perhaps,  in  breach 
of  agreement,  for  bright  eyes  and  fair  features 
are  w«-iitx>n<  which  cannot  be  left  behind." 

'  The  soldan,  turning  to  the  litters,  made 
an  obeisance  as  lowly  as  if  looking  towards 
Mecca,  and  kissed  the  sand  in  token  of  re- 


Willingly, 


vtred 


Hie-hard  ;  and,  lookiug  around  for  something 


to  exercise  his  strength,  he  saw  a 
sltel  mace,  held  by  one  of  the  attendants,  Uie 
handle  being  of  tlie  same  metal,  and  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  in  diameter — this  he  placed 
on  a  block  of  wood. 

'  The  anxiety  of  De  Vaux  for  his  master's 
honour  led  him  to  whisper  in  Eaglish — "  For 
the  blessed  Virgin's  sake,  beware  what  you 
attempt,  my  liege !  Your  full  strength  is  not 
as  yet  returned — give  no  trium  ph  to theinfidel." 

'  •'  Peace,  fool !"  said  Richard,  standing 
firm  on  his  ground,  and  casting  a  fierce 
glance  around — "  thinkest  thou  that  I  can 
fail  in  tin  presence  ?" 

'Hie  glittering  broadsword,  wielded  by 
both  his  hands,  rose  aloft  to  the  king's  left 


'  The  savac*  tone  in  which  this  was  whis- 
pered perhaps  completed  the  confusion  of 
the  maraud  s  nerves,  for  be  stumbled  as  he 


made  to  horse ;  and,  though  h« 


'  "  Nay,"  said  Richard,— "  they  will  not 
fear  a  closer  encounter,  brother ;  wilt  thou 
uot  ride  towards  their  litters,  and  the  curtains 
will  bepresently  withdrawn  ?" 

'  "  That  may  Allah  prohibit!"  said  Sala- 
din ;  "  since  not  an  Arab  looks  on  who  would 
not  think  it  shame  to  the  noble  ladies  to  be 
seen  with  their  faces  uncovered." 

'"Thou  shalt  see  them  then  in  private, 
brother,  answered  Richard.  . 

'  "  To  what  purjxae  V  answered  Saladin, 
mournfully.  "Thy  last  letter  was,  to  the 
hope*  which  I  had  entertained,  like  water  to 
fire  ;  and  wherefore  should  I  ngain  light  a 
flame,  which  may  indeed  consume,  but  can- 
not cheer  me  ' — Hut  will  not  my  brother  pass 
to  the  tent  which  his  servant  hath  prepared 
for  him !  My  principal  black  slave  hath 
taken  order  for  the  reception  of  the  princesses 
— the  officers  of  my  hotnehold  will  attend 
your  followers,  and  "ourself  will  be  the  cham- 
berlain of  the  royal  Richard." 

'  He  led  the  way  accordingly  to  a  splendid 
pavilion,  where  was  everything  that  royal 
luxury  could  devise.  De  Vaux,  who  was  in 
attendance,  then  removed  the  thappe  (capa), 
or  long  riding-clonk  which  Richard  wore, 
and  he  stood  before  Saladin  in  the  close 
dress  which  showed  to  advantage  the  strength 
and  symmetry  of  his  person,  w  bile  it  bore  a 
strong  contrail  to  the  flowing  robes  which 
disguised  the  thin  frame  of  the  eastern  mo- 
narch. It  was  Richard's  two-handed  sword 
that  chiefly  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
Saracen,  a  brood  straight  blade,  the  seem- 
ingly unwieldy  length  of  which  extended 
well  nigh  from  the  shoulder  to  the  heel  of 
the  wearer. 

'  "  Had  I  not,"  said  Saladin,  "  seen  this 
brand  flaming  fn  the  front  of  battle,  like  that 
of  Arracl,  I  had  scarce  believed  that  human 
arm  rnnld  wieW  it.  Might  I  request  to  sec 
Hie  MHr*  Hie  «tnke  one  blow  with  it  in 
r,  and  in  pure  trial  of  strength  !" 


with  the  sway  of 
the  bar  of  iron  rolled  on  the 
pieces,  as  a  woodsni 
with  a  hedging-bill 

' "  By  the  head  of  Uie  prophet,  a  most 
wonderful  blow  1"  said  the  soldan,  critically 
and  accurately  examining  the  iron  bar  which 
had  been  cut  asunder  ;  and  the  blade  of  the 
sword  was  so  well  tempered  as  to  exhibit  not 
the  least  token  of  having  suffered  by  the  feat 
it  had  performed.' 

The  lists  appointed,  everything  was  pre- 
pared for  the  duel,  according  to  the  usages  of 
chivalry : — 

'  A  temporary  altar  was  erected  just  be- 
neath the  gallcrv  occupied  by  the  queen,  and 
beside  it  stood  the  hermit  in  the  dress  of  his 
order,  as  a  Carmelite  friar. 


present-    To  this 


the  chal- 


wcre  also  pi 
lenger  and  defender  were  successively  brought 
forward,  conducted  by  their  respective  spon- 
sors. Dismounting  before  it,  each  knight 
avouched  the  justice  of  his  cause  by  a  solemn 
oath  on  the  Evangelists,  and  prayed  that  his 
success  plight  be  according  to  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  what  he  then  swore.  They  also 
made  oath,  that  they  came  to  do  battle  in 
knightly  guise,  and  with  the  usual  weapons, 
disclaiming  die  use  of  spclLs,  charms,  or  ma- 
gical devices,  to  incline  victory  to  their  side. 
The  challenger  made  his  oath  with  a  firm  and 
manly  voice,  and  a  bold  and  cheerful  coun- 
tenance. When  the  ceremony  was  finished, 
he  looked  at  the  gallery,  and  bent  his  head 
to  the  earth,  as  if  in  honour  of  those  invisible 
beauties  which  were  inclosed  within ;  then, 
loaded  with  armour  as  he  was,  sprung  to  the 
saddle  without  the  use  of  the  stirrup,  and 
made  his  courser  carry  him  in  a  succession  of 
caracoles  to  his  station  at  the  eastern  extre- 
mity of  the  lists.  Conrade  also  presented 
himself  before  the  altar  with  boldness  enough ; 
but  his  voice,  as  he  took  the  oath,  sounded 
hollow,  (i  if  drowned  in  his  helmet.  The 
lips,  with  which  he  appealed  to  heaven  to 
adjudge  victory  to  the  just  quarrel,  grew 
white,  as  they  uttered  the  impious  mockery. 
As  he  turned  to  remount  his  horse,  the  grand 
master  approached  him  closer,  as  if  to  rectify 
something  about  the  sitting  of  his  gorget,  and 
whispred,— "  Coward  and  fool!— recall  thy 
senses,  and  do  me 
by  Heaven, 
esca|M»t  not  mt .'" 


feet,  sprung  to  the 
agility,  and  displayed  bis  address  in  horse- 
manship as  he  assumed  his  position  opposite 
I  to  the  chal'enger's,  yet  the  accident  did  net 
i  escape  those  who  were  on  the  watch  for 
I  omens,  which  might  predict  the  fate  of  the 
day. 

'  The  priests,  after  a  solemn  prayer,  mat 
God  would  show  the  rightful  quarrel,  de- 
parted from  the  lists.  Hie  trumpet*  of  the 
challenger  then  rung  a  flourish,  and  a  herald- 
at-anns  proclaimed  at  the  eastern  end  of  die 
lists, — "  Here  stands  a  good  kuight,  Sir  Ken- 
neth of  Scotland,  champion  for  the  royal 
King  Richard  of  England,  who  accusal, 
Conrade,  marquis  of  Montserral  of  foul 


this  battle  bravely  ;  else, 


«  When  Uie  words  Kenneth  of  Scotland 
announced  the  name  and  character  of  the 
champion,  hitherto  scarce  generally  known, 
a  loud  and  cheerful  acclaim  burst  from  the 
followers  of  King  Ricliard,  ami  hardly,  not- 
withstanding related  commands  of  silencf, 
suffered  the  reply  of  the  defendant  to  hr 
heard.  He,  of  course,  avouched  his  inno- 
cenee,  and  offered  his  body  for  battle.  The 
esquires  of  the  combatants  now  aposseeML 
and  delivered  to  each  bis  shield  and  lane*, 
assisting  to  hang  the  former  around  liii  neck, 
that  his  two  hands  might 
for  the  management  of  tht 
to  direct  the  lance. 

•  The  shield  of  the  Scott  displayed  his  old 
bearing,  the  leopard,  but  with  the  addition  of 
a  collar  and  broken  chain,  in  allusion  to  hu 
late  captivity.   The  shield  of  the  marqtut 
bore,  in  reference  to  hi*  title,  a  serrated  ami 
rocky  mountain.    Each  shook  his  lance  aJoii. 
as  if  to  ascertain  the  weight  and  toughness  of 
Uie  unwieldy  weapon,  and  then  laid  it  in  tlx 
rest.     The  sponsors,  heralds,  and  'squirts, 
now  retired  to  Uie  barriers,  and  Uie  combat- 
ants sat  opposite  to  each  other,  face  to  fatf, 
with  couched  lance  am)  closed  vizor,  the  hu- 
man form  so  completely  inclosed,  that  they 
looked  more  like  statues  of  molten  iron,  liun 
beings  of  flesh  and  blood.   The  silence  oi 
suspense  was  now  general — men  breathed 
thicker,  and  their  very  souls  seemed  staled 
in  their  eyes,  while  not  a  sound  was  to  1* 
heard  save  the  snorting  and  pawing  of  the 
good  steeds,  who.  sensible  of  what  was  about 
to  happen,  were  impatient  to  dash  into  can*.'. 
They  stood  thus  for  perhaps  three  nnnuto, 
when,  at  a  signal  given  by  Uie  soldan,  au 
hundred  instruments  rent  Uie  air  with  tW 
brazen  clamours,  and  each  champion  stnkioi! 
his  horse  with  Uie  spurs,  and  slacking  ti« 
rein,  the  horses  started  into  full  gallop,  a>"l 
the  knights  met  in  mid  space  with  a  shock 
like  a  thunderbolt.   The  victory  was  not  in 
doubt — no,  not  one  moment.    Conrade.  in- 
deed, showed  himself  a  practised  wamor; 
for  he  struck  his  antagonist  knightly  in  the 
midst  of  his  shield,  bearing  his  hux»  » 
straight  and  true,  dial  it  shivered  into  splin- 
ters up  to  the  very  gauntlet   The  hose  of 
Sir  Kenneth  recoiled  two  or  three  yardi  i-yl 
fell  on  his  haunches,  hut  the  « 
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raised  him  with  hand  and  rein.  But  for 
Conrade  there  was  no  recovery.  Sir  Ken- 
neth's lance  had  pierced  through  the  shield, 
through  a  plated  corslet  of  Milan  steel,  through 
a  tcrrrt,  or  coat  of  linked  mail,  worn  beneath 
the  corslet,  had  wounded  him  deep  in  the 
bosom,  and  borne  him  from  bis  saddle,  leav- 
ing the  truncheon  of  the  lance  fixed  in  his 
Tbe  sponsors,  heralds,  and  Saladin 
,  descending  from  his  throne,  crowded 
the  wounded  man ;  while  Sir  Ken- 
who  had  drawn  his  sword  ere  yet  be 
discovered  his  antagonist  was  totally  help- 
less, now  commanded  him  to  avow  his  guilt. 
Tbe  helmet  was  hastily  unclosed,  and  the 
wounded  man,  gazing  wildly  on  the  skies, 
replied, — "  What  would  you  more  ? — God 
hath  decided  justly — I  am  guilty — but  there 
are  worse  traitors  in  the  camp  than  I. — In 
P«ty  to  my  soul,  let  me  have  a  confessor !" ' 

The  Master  of  the  Templars  assassinates 
Conrade,  lest  he  should  denounce  him,  and, 
proceeding  to  a  banquet  given  by  Saladin,  is 

'  i  when 
the 
:  trcache- 

grand  master.  The  story  now  draws 
to  a  cIom  ;  and  it  is  discovered  that  Ilde- 
nui  and  El-Hakim  were  Saladin  himself  in 
disguise,  and  that  Sir  Kenneth  had* not 
only  personated  the  Nubian  slave,  who  saved 
Hichard's  life,  but  that  he  is  the  Earl  of  Hun- 
tingdon, and  Prince  of  Scotland,  to  whom 
With  is  united;  and  the  soldan  gives  them 
the  talisman  as  a  nuptial  present.  Such  is 
an  outline  of  the  story  of  the  Talisman,  one 
of  the  very  best  romances  of  the  author  of 
Waverley. 


raisins  j»  cup  of  sherbet  to  his  mouth,  ■ 
murder,  strikes  off  the  head  of  the  trea< 


ConelvU-d,  being  the  Lett 
bwm.'    liy  Maria 
4  vols.    London,  1825. 


R.  Hunter. 
The  very  sight  of  a  work  by  Miss  Edgeworth 
awakens  delightful  emotions.  It  gives  not 
only  the  promise  of  high  entertainment  and 
profitable  instruction,  but  of  a  thousand  re- 
trospective pleasures,  united  most  probably  to 
high  gratitude  for  the  advantages  we  have 
personally  derived  from  her  pages  in  the 
days  of  sch<x>l-boy  errors,  or  during  that 
still. more  critical  period  when  life  was  ad- 
vanced and  judgment  immature.  To  whom 
has  she  not  afforded  invaluable  lessons  ?  To 
whom  has  she  not  given  the  purest  pleasures? 
Whether  we  consider  the  acuteness  of  her 
delineations  on  character,  the  unaffected  bril- 
liancy of  her  dialogue,  the  ease  and  accuracy 
of  her  narrative,  the  dramatic  combinations 
and  developments  of  her  slory,  and  the  ex- 
cellent tendency  of  the  whole,  we  are  alike 
induced  to  admire  the  extent  of  her  know- 
ledge and  talents,  and  to  revere  the  benevo- 
lence and  philanthropy  which  led  to  their 
exertion. 

Preserving  that  partiality  for  children, 
which,  happily  for  them,  has  led,  in  years 
passed,  to  such  beneficial  results,  and  com- 
bining with  it  that  deep  veneration  of  lively 
affection  for  her  lather,  his  wishes,  and  Am 
i  winch  Miss  Edgeworth  has  been  long 
to  possess  in  an  extraordinary  degree, 
i  tbe  last  aids  to  education  which 


can  be  given  to  early  life.  There  arc  many 
persons  who  w  ill  say  they  are  glad  she  has 
finished  with  children— wilt  she  has  satisfied 
her  conscience  in  pouring  out  the  accumulat- 
ed stores  of  her  cultivated  mind  and  memory 
in  their  behalf,  and  will  now  have  leisure  to 
bestow  upon  her  mature  admirers  another 
•  Patronage"  or  a  few  volumes  of  tales;  nor 
do  we  pretend  (with  all  our  love  for  the  rising 
generation)  not  to  unite  most  sincerely  in  the 
desire  thus  implied.  We  do  not  affect  to 
wish  she  should  repose  on  her  laurels,  and 
rest  satisfied,  as  she  well  might  do,  with  past 
labours ;  on  the  contrary,  we  believe  that  ge- 
nius is  inexhaustible, — that,  like  jealousy,  it 
'  makes  tlx:  meat  it  feeds  on,"  and  that  ntrill 
of  a  higher  order  never  run  to  lees,  though  they 
may,  from  carelessness,  ill-health,  and  many 
other  causes,  present  to  the  world  occasion- 
ally works  unworthy  of  their  own  bjc.ll  unities. 
Lord  Ryron  did  this;  but  we  nevertheless 
wish  that  he  were  writing  for  us  now.  The 
Great  Unknown  has  done  it ;  but  we  rejoice 
that  he  is  still  with  us,  and  as  capable  as  ever 
of  '  commanding  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep* 
of  past  times  to  do  his  bidding.  For  Miss 
Edgeworth  there  must  be  no  rest  on  this  side 
the  grave,  so  far  as  rest  implies  inaction ;  but 
we  much  question  whether,  with  an  imagina- 
tion so  vivid,  and  habits  so  trained  as  her's, 
rest  could  be  obtained,  save  in  labour:  how- 
ever, for  the  present,  we  will « leave  her  alone 
with  her  glory,'  and  examine  the  work  be- 
fore us. 

Harry  and  Lucy,  those  interesting  little 
personages  with  whom,  as  well  as  Rosa- 
mond and  Frank,  all  our  readers,  or  their 
children,  must  be  well  acquainted,  in  this 
work  mutually  assist  each  other  in  ex- 
amining mechanics,  optics,  manufactories, 
electricity,  mathematics,  &c.  Numerous  ex- 
periments, explanations,  and  descriptions 
arise,  which  may  be  read  by  much  older  jier- 
sons  with  advantage  than  those  for  whose  be- 
nefit they  are  written,  but  yet  are  offered  with 
that  peculiar  adaptation  to  infantine  under- 
standings for  which  the  author  is  remarkable. 
In  her  preface  she  justly  observes, — 1  Young 
people  of  good  disposition  learn  with  peculiar 
ease  from  each  other,  because  the  voting 
teacher  has  not  forgotten  his  own  difficulties ; 
knowing  exactly  where  they  lay,  be  sees  how 
to  remove  them,  or  to  assist  another  over  the 
obstacles.  The  great  preceptor,  standing  on 
the  top  of  llie  ladder  of  learning,  can  hardly 
stretch  his  hand  down  to  the  poor  urchin  at 
the  bottom,  looking  up  to  him  in  despair; 
but  an  intermediate  companion,  who  is  only 
a  few  steps  above,  can  assist  him  with  a 
helping  hand, — can  show  him  where  to  put 
his  foot  in  safety;  and,  now  urging,  now  en- 
couraging, can  draw  him  up  to  any  height 
within  his  own  attainment.' 

The  following  extract  will  explain  the  na- 
ture of  the  work : — 

4 '*  Well,  now  to  business,"  said  their  fa- 
ther. "  What  do  you  wish  to  Icaru  first, 
Lucy?" 

1  She  said  that  she  wished  to  be  made  per- 
fectly acquainted  with  the  air-pump,  because 
Harry  had  reproached  her  with  not  having 
understood  thai  fine  poetic  description  of  it, 
which  she  had  learned  by  heart,  and  repeated. 


!,  without  knowing  it ;  but 
i  making  an  allusion  to  him, 
tdy  on  her  lips.    Harry  re- 


He  said  that,  to  be  sure,  he  could  easily 
make  her  understand  his  uncle's  air-pump, 
because  she  already  knew  the  principle  of  a 
common  water-pump. 

'"Do  I!"  said  Lucy,  smiling;  "I  did 
not  know  that  I  knew  it;*'  ami  here  she 
again  thought  of  the  man  who  had  talkrd 
prose  all  bis  life,  witl 
she  refrained  from  t 
though  it  was  ready  on  her  lips, 
called  to  her  mind  the  experiments  which 
their  father  had  shown  litem  two  years  ago. 

' "  Do  not  you  remember,"  said  he,  "  the 
experiment  he  showed  us,  with  a  roll  of  tape 
that  was  put  under  a  wine-glass,  which  was 
turned  down,  and  plunged  into  a  basin  of 
water;  and  then  the  tape  was  pulled  out,  an  1 
unrolled  by  degTees?" 

1  I^icy  remembered  all  this. 

"'And  what  happened,"  said  Harry, 
"  when  the  tape  was  pulled  from  under  the 
glass?"  ' 

'"And  why?"  said  Harry. 
« "  Recause,  when  the  tape  was  taken  out, 
there  was  left  in  its  place  a  vacancy,  a  va- 
cuum you  call  it ;  then  the  water  which  was 
in  the  basin  rose  into  that  vacant  place." 
' "  And  why  did  it  rise .'"  pursued  Harry. 
' "  Recause  it  was  pressed  by  the  weight  of 
the  air,  pressing  on  all  the  water  in  the  basin, 
and  it  was  forced  up  in  the  glass,  where  there 
was  no  air,  nothing  to  prevent  or  resist  it," 

' "  \ 'cry  well ;  now  I  am  satisfied,"  said 
I  larry .   "  You  remember  it  clearly." 

*  "  Recause  I  understood  it  clearly  at  the 
time  it  was  first  shown  to  me,"  said  Lucy ; 
"  my  father  was  so  patient,  and  explained  it 
to  me  so  slowly  and  clearly." 

'"  Well,"  said  Harry,  "you  have  proved 
to  me  that  you  understand  the  first  principle 
on  which  pump  arc  made,  for  all  depends  on 
I,  into  which  the  water  rises. 


making  a  vacuum, 

Ot  is  raised.   The  first  tiling  to  be  done  is  to 
make  a  vacuum.    Now,  Lucy,  in  a  common 
pump,  such  as  there  is  in  the  yard  for  ] 
ing  up  water,  where  do  you  think  the  r 
must  be  before  the  water  can  rise  !" 

'  Lucy  said,  she  supposed  that  it  must  be 
in  the  inside  of  the  body  or  ft/'*  of  the  pump. 

"*  Yes,  we  call  it  the  fc<rt,"  said  I  larry. 
**  Now  tell  me  how  you  would  make  a  va- 
cuum within  it." 

'  "  Oh !  my  dear  Harry,  that  is  too  diffi- 
cult a  question  for  me,"  said  Lucy.  "  How 
can  I  tell  how  to  make  a  vacuum  in  the  bvre, 
as  vou  call  it,  of  a  great  pump  ?" 

'  "  Where  is  the  difficulty  f  said  Harry. 
"  Do  not  be  frightened  by  the  word  bar,  ;  or, 
if  you  are  alarmed  by  the  idea  of  a  great 
pump,  suppose  a  little  one,  as  small  as  you 
please  :  as  small,  suppose,  as  the  glass  tube 
of  the  barometer." 

' "  That  would  be  easy  to  suppose ;  but 
could  there  be  so  small  a  pump  ?"  said 
Lucy. 

' "  To  be  sure,  as  well  as  of  trie  largest 
size ;  only  it  would  raise  less  water.  Rut 
now  go  ou  straight  forward,  I-ucy,  my  dear ; 
do  not  ask  me  any  of  your  starting-off  ques- 
tions. You  must  let  me  ask  you  questions, 
and  you  are  to  answer '" 
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4 "  If  I  can,"  laid  Lucy. 

4  44  You  can,  I  assure  you,  my  dear,"  said 
Harry,  in  his  roost  persuasive  tone,  "if 
you  will  only  believe  that  you  can,  and  keep 
steady.  1  ask  you  how  you  would  make  a 
vacuum  in  this  tube?'' 

4 44  Let  me  consider — let  me  recollect. 
What  did  my  father  do  when  he  made  a  va- 
cuum in  the  wine-glass?"  said  Lucy  to  her- 
self. "  He  put  in  a  roll  of  upe,  which  filled 
up  the  whole  glass,  and  tlwjn  drew  it  out,  lit- 
tle by  little,  so  as  not  to  let  any  air  iuto  the 
glass,  while  he  was  nulliug  it  out  again.  But 
I  cannot  get  a  roil  of  tape  into  the  sinull 
tube,"  said  Lucy. 

* "  No,  not  a  roll  of  tape,"  said  Harry ; 
"  but  if  you  consider  what  was  the  purpose 
or  use  of  pulling  the  roll  of  tape  into  the 
glass,  and  drawing  it  out  apiin,  you  will  per- 
ceive that  putting  in  and  drawing  out  any- 
thing else  in  the  same  maimer  would  do  as 
well'." 

'  *'  The  purpose  was  first  to  force  the  air 
that  was  in  the  glass  out  of  it,"  said  Lucy, 
'•  and  to  prevent  any  more  afterwards  from 
getting  into  the  place  which  the  tape  took  up, 
and  which  remained  vacant  as  it  was  drawn 
out,  leaving  a  vacuum  at  last." 

4 "  Now  you  are  coming  on  very  well,  Lu- 
cy," said  Harry. - 

' "  If  I  can  put  in  anything  of  any  sort 
into  the  little  tube,  which  forces  the  air  out, 
and  then  if  I  could  keep  the  air  out,  there 
would  be  a  vacuum  for  you,  Harry.'* 

4 44  Very  well,  you  will  now  quite  under- 
stand a  pump,  and  you  will  soon  know  how 
to  use  it,  Lucy." 

« '« As  to  that,"  said  Lucy,  "  I  know  how  to 
pump  already,  only  1  am  not  strong  enough." 

'"Stay!  stay!  Lucy;  knowing  how  to 
pull  a  handle  up  and  down,  which  I  suppose 
is  all  you  mean,  is  not  understanding  what  I 
mean  by  knowing  what  pumpiug  is,  or  how 
it  is  done." 

' "  I  have  seen  men  and  maids  often  pump- 
ing at  die  pump  in  die  yard,"  said  Lucy. 

4  "  What  happens  when  they  pump  r  said 
Harry. 

'  '*  The  water  comes  out  of  the  spout,  after 
they  have  pumped  a  little  while,"  said 
Lucy. 

4  '•  What  do  you  mean  by  pumping  ?"  per- 
sisted Harry. 

• "  I  cannot  Ml  you  exactly,  Harry,  be- 
cause I  never  saw  the  inside  of  the  pump.  I 
only  know  that  they  move  the  handle  up  and 
down;  and  I  believe  diere  is  something  fas- 
tened to  it,  which  I  suppose  brings  up  the 
water;  but  I  do  not  know  how  exactly. 

*  '*  I  believe  not,  indeed,"  said  Harrv  ; 
44  theu  you  see,  Mrs.  Quick  -Quick,  you  did 
not  understand  what  1  meant  liy  pumping. 
Now  come  with  me,  and  1  will  show  you  in 
my  room  the  nice  glass  pump  which  my  fa- 
ther made  for  me.  You  cannot  see  into  the 
inside  of  the  pump  in  die  yard,  but  when 
once  you  have  seen  ray  glass  pump  you  will 
understand  the  inside  of  all  others, 

*  He  showed  her,  in  the  first  place,  a  glass 
tube,  in  which  there  was  a  spout  near  die 
top.  Tie  tube  was  open  at  the  top,  and  at 
dm  bottom  there  was  a  little  door  or  valve, 
which  opesud  upwards  only;  I 


ler  into  this  tube,  to  show  her  that  the  water 
would  rest  upon  this  valve,  without  its  letting 
any  of  it  through:  he  then  emptied  out  die 
water.  4  Now,"  said  he, 44  you  know  there  is 
nothing  but  air  in  this  tube.  Look  lit  this, 
which  is  called  the  piston  of  a  pump."  The 
piston  was  a  cylinder,  which  fitted  tight  into 
the  tube ;  at  the  top  of  it  there  was  a  valve 
like  that  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube,  which 
also  opened  one  way,  and  diat  was  up- 
wards. Harry  pushed  it  up  several  limes 
widi  his  ringer,  to  show  Lucy  dial  it  opened 
easily,  and  he  made  her  feci  that  it  did  so. 
He  then  put  the  tube  into  a  tub  of  water,  the 
tube  resting  on  two  blocks  of  wood,  which 
raited  it  from  the  bottom  of  the  tub,  so  diat 
there  was  room  for  the  water  to  flow  in  through 
the  lowest  valve.  I-ucy,  as  he  desired,  held 
the  glass  tube  upright,  while  he  pushed  down 
die  piston,  to  which  there  was  a  loni 
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Now,  Lucy,  what 
of  the  tube?"  said  Harry. 

4  44  Nothing  that  I  know  of,"  said  she ;  "  buf 
that  you  have  pressed  the  air  in  the  tube 
closer  together." 

4 44  Wry  true ;  do  you  see  the  valve  at  the 
bottom  ?    Is  it  shut  or  open  V 
4  Lucy  said  it  was  shut. 
' 44  Aud  what  keeps  it  shut  f* 
4  44  The  air  that  you  are  pressing  down 
upon  it,"  said  Lucy. 

4  He  pressed  die  piston  down  farther. 
4  44  Now  look  again,"  said  he, 44  and  tell  me 
what  happens." 

4  44  1  see  the  little  door  at  the  top  of  the 
piston  open,"  said  she. 

4  Harry  asked  her  what  she  thought  had 
opened  it. 

4  The  air,"  said  she,  "  underneath  it,  which 
I  suppose  you  could  not  compress  any  more, 
and  which  has  forced  its  way  up." 

4  He  uow  drew  up  the  piston,  and  again 
asked  what  happened.  Lucy  saw  the  valve 
at  the  top  of  die  piston  shut,  and  she  saw  die 
water  rush  through  the  valve  at  die  bottom 
of  the  glass  pump,  and  rise  in  its  tube.  And 
when  Harry  again  plunged  down  the  piston, 
the  water  came  dirough  the  valve  in  the  pis- 
ton, and  when  be  drew  it  up  again  it  carried 
up  all  the  water  to  the  top  of  die  tube,  where 
it  Howed  out  of  the  spout. 

4  44  Just  us  it  does  in  the  great  real  pump," 
said  Lucy. 

4 "  And  now  you  do  know  what  I  mean  by 
pumping,"  said  Harry. 

4  He  pumped  on  for  some  dme,and  then 
let  her  take  the  handle,  and  work  for  herself. 
He  questioned  her,  and  made  her  re  peat 
her  explanation,  till  he  was  satisfied,  and  . 
she  was  satisfied,  that  she  clearly  understood, 
that  the  thing  to  be  done  in  pumping,  and  by 
pumping,  is  to  force  the  air  out  of  a  certain 
space,  to  produce  a  vacancy  or  vacuum,  into 
which  the  water  rushes  and  rises;  44  Or  ra- 
ther," said  Harry,  "to  speak  more  accurate- 
ly, is  pressed  and  supported  by  the  surround- 
ing air  and  water.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  tell 
you,  that  there  is  no  ptrfrct  vacuum ;  but  I 
will  not  be  too  exact  with  you  at  first,  lest  I 
sttould  tire  you  :  therefore  1  will  not  tell  you 
all  the  difference*  between  a  lifting-pump,  and 
a  sucking-pump,  aud  a  forcing-pump  ;  be- 
sides, I  am  not  sure  diat  I  know  them  all  my- 


self. I  will  not  tell  you  even  about  water  aW 
ways  finding  its  own  level." 

4  44  1  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,"  said 
Lucy. 

Tiiis  work  is  in  four  volumes,  which  us 
remarkably  well  got  up— a  matter  of  great 
consequence  in  all  books  designed  for  youth, 
especially  one  of  the  present  description. 

Traditions  of  Edinburgh}  or,  Skrtthtt  end 
Anccdota  of 'the  City  in  former  Timet.  By 
Robert  Chambers.    Parts  I.  to  IV. 
12mo.    Edinburgh  and  London,  1825. 
Some  of  the  parU  of  this  work  have  reached 
a  second,  and  even  a  third,  edition;  nor  are 
we  in  the  least  surprised  at  it,  as  they  < 
many  curious  anecdotes  and  interesting  i 
lections  of  Edinburgh,  well  worthy  of  perma- 
nent record- 
As  there  is  neidier  i 
we  are  left  to  judge  of  the'  plan  ol 
from  the  parts  which  have  already  : . . 
and  not  from  any  detail  of  its  nature'and  ob- 
jects by  the  author.   The  first  three  parts  are 
appropriated  to  an  account  of  old  houses,  re- 
markable for  their  architecture,  from  their 
laving  been  the  birthplace  or  residence  of 
some  distinguished  person,  or  from  some  ex- 
traordinary circumstances  connected  wita 
them.   The  fourth  part,  which  commences 
die  second  volume,  contains  an  account  of 
most  remarkable  characters  of  the  list  **•*• 
tury.    Without  much  attention  to  method  of 
arrangement,  the  author  leads  us  in  an  agree- 
able gowipping  style  along  the  wyndt  and 
streets,  not  of  Modem  Athens,  but  of  the  old 
town  of  Edinburgh,  and,  like  a  good  guide, 
points  out  every  thing  worthy  of  notice  to  our 
attendoQ,  relating,  at  the  same  time,  the 
anecdotes  connected  with  each.    We  greatly 
admire  die  plan  and  execution  of  the  work, 
and  trust  diat  Mr.  Chambers  will  have  all  the 
assistance  his  fellow-townsmen  can  give  him, 
to  perpetuate  the  traditions  of  Edinburgh; 
nor  would  we  have  him  rclinguish  his  work 
without  an  illustrative  volume  of  views  of  the 
mast  remarkable  objects. 

Mr  Chambers  commences  with  rcmaiiind 
die  singular  vicissitude  the  ancient  purl  of 
Edinburgh  has  experienced  within  the  hut 
century ;  the  houses  which,  in  1773,  were 
the  mansions  of  the  higher  ranks  are  now 
the  habitations  of  persons  of  the  humblest 
class  of  society :  he  then  gives  a  very  eood 


sketch  of  the  history  of  Edinburgh,  tracing  i« 
progress  through  distant  ages.  In  this  «• 
shall  not  follow  the  author,  but  discursively 
quote  a  few  of  die  many  interesting  anecdotes 
with  which  the  work  abounds ;  and,  first,— 
7Vic  Vnion. — 4  It  has  been  mentioned  in 
several  late  works,  that  die  union  was  signed 
in  a  summer-house,  or  harbour,  in  the  garden 
behind  the  Karl  of  Murray's  house,  in  the 
Canon^rtitc.  But  this,  though  an  extremely 
Curious  fact,  is  only  part  of  the  truth,  if  a  *till 
more  recondite  tradition,  which  we  have  now 
the  pleasure  of  recording,  b  to  be  relied  upon. 
It  is  allowed  by  our  authority,  that  foarkwdt 
commissioners  signed  the  union  is  the  aid 
harbour ;  but  die  mobs,  which  then  kip*  the 
city  in  a  state  of  the  most  outiMceous  disor- 
I  der,  getting  knowledge  of  what  wea  gom? 

'  lh«  n.mmitwinMt  n(rl  int*«i» 
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and  had  to  settle  upon  meeting 

in  a  more  retired  place,  when  opportunity  of- 
fered. An  obscure  cellar  in  the  high  street 
was  faced  upon,  and  hired  in  the  most  secret 
manner.  The  noblemen  whose  signatures 
hail  not  been  procured  in  the  summer-house 
then  met  under  cloud  of  night,  and  put  their 
names  to  the  detested  contract ;  after  which 
they  all  immediately  decamped  for  London, 
before  the  people  were  stirring  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  they  might  have  been  discovered 
and  prevented.  The  place  in  which  the  deed 
was  thus  finally  accomplished  is  pointed  out 
I  that  Ligh  Jmf,,  ^  opposite  to 


Square,  entering  below  Mr.  Spankie's  shop, 
bemg  No.  177,  High  Street,  and  now  occu- 
pied as  a  tavern  and  coadi-ofhoe,  by  Mr.  Pe- 


,by 

ter  Macgregor.  It  was,  in  remote  times, 
usually  called  the  Union  Cellar,  but  has  en- 
tirely lost  that  designation  hi  latter  years.' 

(Mentation. — '  It  was  formerly  considered 
a  great  affair  to  go  out  to  George's  Square  to 
dinner;  and  on  such  an  occasion  a  gentleman 
would  stand  half  an  hour  at  the  C  ross,  in  bis 
full  dress,  with  powdered  and  bagged  hair, 
sword  and  cane,  in  order  to  tell  his  friends 
tritk  u  t,  >rn  and  where  he  was  going  to  dine  I' 
Argyle  Square. — '  Argyle  Square  appears  to 
be  of  considerably  older  date  than  the  other 
new  streets  erected  in  the  Old  Town.    A  tra- 

places  its  date  nearly  ninety  years  back.  It 
is  said  to  hare  got  its  name  upon  the  follow- 
ing very  curious  occasion.  A  tailor,  in  Lon- 
don, named  Campbell,  hating  secured  the 
good  graces  of  his  chief,  the  Duke  of  Argyle, 
was  promised  the  first  favour  which  that  no- 
bleman's acquaintance  and  interest  with  the 
ft"-..-;  >!,!,ui.l  Ljpnv  m  ins  way.  Accordingly, 
upon  die  death  of  George  the  First,  w  hich 
took  place  abroad,  the  duke  receiving  very 
early  intelligence,  concealed  it  from  the  whole 
court  for  a  few  hours,  and  only  divulged  the 
important  news  to  his  friend,  the  tailor,  who, 
ere  his  less-favoured  brethren  in  trade  were 
aware,  went  and  bought  up  all  the  black 
doth  in  town,  and  fbrthwiUi  drove  such  a 
trade  in  supplying  people  with  mournings,  at 
bis  ow  n  prices,  that  he  shortly  realiied  a  little 
fortune,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  greater. 
This  he  afterwards  employed  in  building  a 
few  of  the  houses  in  Argyle  Square,  and  con- 
ferred that  name  ou  them  in  honour  of  his 
patron.' 

'  Another,  and  perhaps  more  authentic  ac- 
count, bears,  that  Argyle  Square  got  its  name 
from  George  Campbell,  wright-burgess  of 
I'jliuburgh,  who,  Si  Wt  lc.irrj  from  writ*, 
built  tenements  in  the  square  previous  to 
17.W.  We  have  been  told  that  this  George 
Campbell  was  nick-named  the  curie  of  Scot- 
l .ltd,  from  his  name  being  the  same  with  that 
of  the  detested  personage  who 
the  truculent  party  at  Glencoe, 
rant  for  the  proceedings  of  his  party  is  said 
to  have  been  written  on  the  back  of  a  nine* 
of-diamonds  card.  We  still  hear  this  card 
occasionally  called  the  cunc  of  Scotland.' 

Yah*  of  Property.—'  A  well-authenticat- 
ed tradition  affirms,  that,  about  ninety  years 
ago,  the  magistrates  offered,  to  a  resid'enter 
of  Canon  mills,  all  the  ground  between  Ga- 
1  the  Callow  Ice,  in 


feu,  at  the  annual  rent  of  a  crown  bowl  of 
punch ;  but  so  utterly  worthless  was  the  land, 
producing  only  heath  and  whins,  that  the 
offer  was  rejected.  The  territory  in  question 
would  at  tins  day  be  worth  ten  thousand 
pounds  a  year ;  aud  there  is  every  probabi- 
lity that  that  value  will  shortly  be  doubled.' 

Sand-Glatt.—'  In  Dr.  Culleu's  time,  it  was 
the  custom  of  physicians  to  use  a  sand-glass 
instead  of  a  watch,  in  counting  the  pulses  of 
their  patients.  1  have  seen  the  sand-glass 
which  Dr  Cullen  used  to  carry  about  with 
him,  in  his  large  skirt-pocket.  It  is  twice  as 
large  as  the  common  kitchen  sand-glasses  of 
modern  times,  and  resembles  in  shape  the 
uncouth  chronometers  which  are  so  prevalent 
upoo  old  grave  -tone*-.  Ccaodering  it  va- 
luable as  a  memorial  of  former  customs,  and 
still  more  so  as  a  relic  of  the  illustrious  Cul- 
len, I  exerted  myself  in  obtaining  it  from  the 
hands  of  a  private  individual,  and  it  is  now 
in  the  possession  of  one  who  can 
ciate  its  value — Sir  Walter  Scott.' 

U  iUmm  MitchtU.—'  William  Mitchell,  a 
crazed  white-iron  smith,  lived  in  a  cellar  at 
the  Bow  Head,  and  occasionally  held  forth  as 
an  orator  or  preacher.  What  his  peculiar 
tenets  were  we  do  not  stricdy  know,  but  un- 
derstand them  to  have  been  founded  upoo 
the  opinions  held  by  the  rigid  party  of  the 

ture  of  fanaticism,  mad  new,  and  humour, 
lie  published  many  pamphlets  and  single 
sheets,  very  full  of  amusing  nonsense  and  ge- 
nerally adorned  with  a  wooden  cut  of  the 
Mitchell  arms.  Some  of  his  poetry  was  re- 
printed about  twenty  years  ago  by  Messrs 
Oliver  and  lioyd,  in  small  parcels,  and  sold 
at  one  penny.  His  verses  possess  humour 
equal  to  that  of  some  of  (his  cotemporary) 
Allan  llamsay's,  but  are  debased  by  great 
coarseness  and  obscenity.  In  one  of  his 
prose  pieces,  he  gives  a  curious  account  of  a 
tourney  which  he  made  into  France,  where, 
he  affirms,  "  the  king's  court  is  six  times  big- 
ger than  the  King  of  Britain's ;  his  guards 
have  all  feathers  in  their  hai>,  and  their  horsc- 

of  the  best-favoured  boys  that  vou  can  look 
upon.— blythe  like,  with  black  hair  ;  and  all 
his  people  are  better  natnred  in  general  than 
the  Scott  or  English,  except  the  priests. 
Their  women  seem  to  be  modest,  lor  they 
have  no  fardiugales.  The  greatest  wonder  I 
saw  in  France,  was  to  see  the  braw  people 
fall  down  on  tl&ir  bended  kness  on  the  clarty 
ground,  when  the  priest  comes  by  carrying 
the  cross,  to  give  a  sick  person  the  sacra- 
ment." ' 

The  Quccntberry  Family. — '  Duchess  Ca- 
therine, before  her  marriage,  had  been  con- 
fined in  a  ttraii -jacket,  on  account  of  mental 
and  her  conduct  in  married 
life  was  frequently  such  as  to  entitle  her  to  a 


amuse  himself  by  hiding  a  book  in  his  library 
and  hunting  for  it  after  he  had  forgot  where 
it  was  deposittd. 

'  Her  grace  was  no  admirer  of  Scottish 
manners.  One  of  their  habits  she  particu- 
larly detested, — the  custom  of  eating  off  the 
end  of  a  knife,  which  is  still  too  prevalent  in 
this  "  nation  of  gentlemen."  When  people 
dined  with  her  at  Drumlanrig,  and  began  to 
lift  their  food  in  this  manner,  she  used  to 
scream  out,  and  beseech  them  not  to  cut 


dieir  throats ;  and  Uien  she  would  horrify  the 
offending  persons,  by  sending  them  a  silver 
spoon  or  fork  upon  a  salver. 


society,  and  the  flattery  of  her  po- 
etical friends,  seem  rather  to  have  attributed 
her  extravagancies  to  an  agreeable  freedom 
of  carriage  and  vivacity  of  mind.  What 
confirms  this  opinion,  is,  diat  her  brother  was 
as  clever  and  as  mad  as  herself,  and  used  to 


and  put  out  of  countenance  the  stately  dresses 
and  demeanor  of  die  Scottish  gentlewomen 
who  visited  ber.  One  evening  some  country 
ladies  paid  her  a  visit,  dressed  in  their  be?  I 
brocades,  as  for  some  slate  occasion.  Hi  r 
grace  proposed  a  walk,  and  they  were  of 
course  under  the  disagreeable  necessity  of 
trooping  off  in  all  the  splendour  of  full  dress, 
to  the  utter  discomfiture  of  their  starched-up 
frills  and  flounces.  Her  grace,  at  last,  pre- 
tending to  be  tired,  sat  down  upon  the  dirti- 
est dunghill  she  could  find,  at  the  end  of  a 
farm-house,  and  invited  the  poor  draggled 
fine  ladies  to  seat  themselves  around  her. 
They  stood  so  much  in  awe  of  her,  that  they 
durst  not  refuse.  Her  grace  had  the  exqui- 
site satisfaction  of  spoiling  all  their  silks, 
l  et  womankind  conceive,  as  only  womankind 
can,  the  rage  and  spite  that  must  have  pos- 
sessed their  bosoms,  and  die  battery  of  female 
tongues  that  must  have  opened  upon  her 
grace,  so  soon  as  they  were  free  from  the  re- 
straint of  her  presence ! 

'  When  she  went  out  to  an  evening-enter- 
tainment and  found  a  tea-equipage  paraded 
which  she  thought  too  fine  for  the  rank  of  the 
owner,  she  would  contrive  to  overset  the  ta- 
ble and  break  the  china.  The  forced  politer 
ness  of  her  hosts  on  such  occasions,  and  the 
assurances  which  they  made  her  grace  that 
no  harm  was  done,  ice,  delighted  her  ex- 
ceedingly. 

'  Her  custom  of  dressing  like  a  paysanne 
once  occasioned  her  grace  a  disagreeable  ad- 
venture at  a  review.  On  her  attempting  to 
approach  the  duke,  the  guard,  not  knowing 
her  rank  or  relation  to  him,  pushed  her  rude- 
ly hack.  Tins  put  her  into  such  a  passion, 
that  she  could  not  be  appeased  till  his  grace 
assured  her  that  the  men  had  been  all  sound- 
ly flogged  for  their  insolence. 

'  An  anecdote  scarcely  less  laughable  is 
told  of  her  grace,  as  occurring  at  court,  where 
she  carried  to  the  same  extreme  her  attach- 
ment to  plain  dealing  and  plain  dressing.  An 
edict  had,  it  seems,  been  issued,  forbidding 
the  ladies  to  appear  at  the  drawing-room  in 
aprons.  This  was  disregarded  by  the  du- 
chess, whose  rustic  costume  would  have  been 
by  no  means  complete  without  that  piece  of 
dress.  On  approaching  the  door,  the  lord  in 
waiting  stopped  the  duchess,  and  told  her 
that  he  could  not  possibly  give  her  grace  ad- 
mission in  that  guise,  when  she,  without  a 
moment's  hesitation,  stripped  off  her  apron, 
it  in  his  lordship  s  face,  and  walked 
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i  my  curious  anecdotes  arc  related  of 
lord  Lovat,  who  suffered  on  Tower  Hill,  for 
the  rebellion  in  174/5 ;  but  they  are  not  cre- 
ditable to  his  memory.  In  an  Account  of 
Lord  Alva's  second  daughter,  Jane  Erskine, 
who  became  the  wife  of  Mr.  Kirkpatrick,  of 
Ellerland,  Mr.  Chambers  inserts  an  unpub- 
lished elegy,  by  Lord  Hailes.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 

*  From  heath-clad  bills  retum'd,  and  deserts 
drear, 

With  raptures  I  beheld  my  native  shore  ; 
Short  Rieam  of  joy  t— fame  sounded  in  my  ear, 
"Thy  mucb-lov  rd  friend  Amanda  is  no  more." 
<  Oh,  she  was  gentle  all,  of  blameless  truth ; 

Unstain'd  her  purity,  her  sense  sublime, 
Mature  her  judgment  in  the  bloom  of  youth— 

And  was  this  flow 'ret  cropt  U-fore  its  time  ! 
«8he  died— eternal  wisdom  so  decreed  5 

Dread  Father,  we  submit— thy  will  be  done  ! 
Yet  must  oar  hearts  with  fond  remembrance 


Yet  friendship  mast  bewail  Amanda  (-one. 

•  Witness  the  tears  Piat  for  Amanda  flow, 

Witness  her  kindied  s«rc  with  grief  opprcss'd, 
Witness  her  hoary  parent's  pensive  woe, 

And  sighs  quick  throbbing  from  her  consort's 
breast. 

'  lU-fated  man,  thy  plaints  I  much  approve, 
With  thee  I'll  mourn,  of  every  groan  partake, 

Yet  oh!  regard  the  pledges  of  her  love, 
And  stay  thy  sorrow  for  her  children's  sake ! 

•  TSs  thine  to  guard  their  innocence  from  ill, 

To  check  by  blame,  to  cherish  by  applause, 
lis  thine  to  bend  their  yet  untutor'd  will, 

B'Blaws 


,  partner  of  my  soul,  farewell ! — 
My  soul  shall  ever  for  thine  absence  mourn  : 
wnemhVinptbee,  the  faithful  muse  shall  tell, 


1  best  thy  sex  adorn 

•Go,  seraph— go— thy  native  skies  regain, 
The  mansions  bless 'd  of  immortality— 
Thy  death  bath'  taagbt  us  all  below  is  vain, 
May  thine  example  teach  us  how  to  die  !*' 
We  are  unwilling  to  trespass  on  this  truly 
interesting  work,  but  shall  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  turning  to  it  again,  when  some  more 
numl>ers  appear. 

LETTLR9  FROM  HORACE  WALPOLE. 

(Continued  from  p.  410.) 
The  parliamentary  debates  at  this  period 
were  very  incorrectly  reported,  and  Walpole 
mentions  many  speeches,  particularly  a 
brilliant  one  by  General  Conway,  which 
is  nowhere  to  be  found.  The  subject  was 
Wilkes 

'  Imagine,'  says  Walpole,  '  fire,  rapidity, 
argument,  knowledge,  wit,  ridicule,  gvace, 
spirit ;  all  pouring  like  a  torrent,  but  without 
clashing.  Imagine  the  house  in  a  tumult  of 
coutinued  applause:  imagine  the  ministers 
thunder-struck,  lawyers  abashed  and  almost 
blushing,  for  it  was  on  their  quibbles  and 
evasions  he  fell  most  heavily,  at  the  same 
time  answering  a  whole  session  of  arguments 
on  the  side  of  the  court.  No,  it  was  unique ; 
you  can  neither  conceive  it,  nor  the  excla- 


*  *  Taken  rtrbaJim  from  a  copy  in  the  nos 
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matrons  it  occasioned.  Kll»,  the  forlorn 
hope,  Kllis  presented  himself  m  the  gap,  till 
the  ministers  conld  recover  themselves,  when 
on  a  sudden  Lord  George  Sackville  ltd  tip 
the  Rittrt,  spoke  with  as  much  warmth  as 
your  brother  had,  and  with  great  force  con- 
tinued the  attack  which  he  had  begun.' 

Here  Walpole  tinges  his  approbation  of 
Lord  George's  politics  by  this  allusion  to 
Minden,  where  his  lordship  had  not '  led  up 
the  Blues.'    Now  for  a  bon-mot : — 

'  Before  I  have  done  with  Charles  Towns- 
hend,  I  mast  tell  you  one  of  his  admirable 
bon-matt.  Miss  Draycole,  the  great  fortune, 
is  grown  very  fat:  he  says  her  tonnage  is 
become  cnml  to  her  poundage.' 
To  relish  Mr.TownshenoVsjest,  one  must 
that,  in  the  finance  of  that  day,  the 
of  tannage  and  poundage  held  a  prin- 
cipal place.  The  following  extracts,  from  a 
letter  written  on  the  15th  of  February,  17C4, 
relate  to  the  debates  on  general  warrants : — 
4  My  dear  Lord, — You  ought  to  be  witness 
to  the  fatigue  I  am  suffering,  before  you  can 
estimate  the  merit  I  have  in  heme:  writing  to 
you  at  this  moment.  Cast  up  eleven  hours 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Monday,  and 
above  seventeen  hours  yesterday,— ay,  seven- 
teen at  length, — and  then  you  may  guess  if  I 
am  tired  I  nay,  you  roust  add  seventeen  hoars 
that  I  may  possibly  be  there  on  Friday,  and 
calculate  if  I  am  weary.  In  short,  yesterdaythen 
was  the  longest  day  ever  known  in  the  House 
of  Commons — why,  on  the  Westminster  elec- 
tion at  the  end  of  my  father's  reign,  I  was  at 
home  by  six.  On  Alexander  Murray's  affair, 
I  believe,  by  five— on  the  militia,  twenty  peo- 
ple, I  think,  sat  till  six,  but  then  they  wen? 
only  among  themselves,  no  heat,  no  noise,  no 
roaring.  It  was  half  an  hour  after  seven  this 
momincr  before  I  was  at  home.  Think  of 
that,  and  then  brag  of  your  French  parlia- 
ments! 

4  What  is  ten  times  greater,  Leonidas  and 
the  Spartan  minority  did  not  make  such  a 
stand  at  Therrrvipvhe,  as  we  did.  Do  you 
know,  we  had  like  to  have  been  the  majority? 
Xerxes*  is  frightened  out  of  his  senses;  Sy- 
si^mbisr  has  sent  an  express  to  Luton  to 
forbid  Fhraatest  coming  to  town  to-morrow; 
Norton's  §  impudence  has  forsaken  htm  ; 
Bishop  Warburton  is  at  this  moment  rein- 
stating Mr.  Fitt's  name  in  the  dedication 
to  his  sermons,  which  he  had  expunged  for 
Sandwich'sJI ;  and  Sandwich  himself  is— ot 

'  *  Tbe  king,  George  HI. 
'  +  The  princess  dowager. 
* X  Lord  Bute.   Luton  was  his  seat  in  Bed- 
fordshire. 

4  §  Mr.  Walpole  was  too  sanguine :  Sir  Flet- 
cher bad  not  even  lost  bis  bolJneu,  for  in  the 
further  progress  of  the  adjourned  debate  we 
shall  And  that  he  told  tbe  boose  that  he  would 
regard  tbrir  resolution  of  no  more  value  (»« 
point  «/  Um,  must  be  understood)  than  tbe 
vociferation  of  so  many  drunitn  portert. 

*  ||  Lord  Sandwich  was  an  agreeable  com- 
panion and  an  able  minister  i  but  one  whose 
moral  character  did  not  point  him  out  as  ex- 
actly the  Attest  patron  for  a  volume  of  sermons  ; 
and  he  was  at  this  moment  so  unpopular,  that 
Mr.  Walpole  affects  to  think  be  may  have  been 
By.* 


l*aris,  perhaps,  by  this  time,  for  the  first 
thing  I  expect  to  hear  to-morrow  u  that  he 
is  gone  off. 

'  Now  are  you  mortally  angry  with  me 
for  trifling  with  yon,  and  not  telling  von  at 
once  the  particulars  of  this  alaw$t-rctalutiim. 
Yon  may  be  tingry,  but  I  shall  take  my  own 
time,  and  shall  give  myself  what  airs  I  please 
liotli  to  you,  my  lord  ambassador,  and  to 
you,  my  lord  secretary  of  state,  who  will,  I 
suppose,  open  this  tetter — if  you  have  courage 
enough  left.  In  the  first  place,  I  assume  all 
the  impertinence  of  a  prophet, — aye,  of  that 
great  curiosity,  a  prophet,  who  really  prophe- 
sied before  the  event,  and  whose  prediction? 
have  been  accomplished.    Have  1,^  have  I 

that  would  lx>  Rivet)  to  the  adtmrnstration  ?— 
Come,  I  will  lay  aside  my  dignity,  and  satisfy 
your  impel  ienc«.  There  moderation. 

'  We  sat  all  Monday  bearing  evidence 
ntrainst  Mr.  Wood,  that  dirtv  wretch  Webb, 
and  the  messengers,  for  their  illegal  proceed- 
ings against  Mr.  Wilkes.  At  midnight,  Mr. 
Grenvtlle  offered  us  to  adjourn  or  proceed - 
Mr.  Pitt  humbly  begged  not  to  eat  or  sleep 
till  so  great  a  point  should  be  decided,  (hi 
a  division,  in  which  though  many  said  esc 
to  adjourning,  nobody  would  go  out  for  few 
of  losing  their  seats,  it  was  carried  by  three 
hundred  and  seventy-nine  to  thirty-oar,  for 
proceeding — and  then — half  the  house  went 
The  ministers  representing  the  iode- 
of  this,  and  Fitxherbert  saying  that 
were  within  call,  Stanley  observed, 
that,' after  voting  against  adjournment,  a  third 
part  had  adjourned  themselves,  when,  instead 
of  being  within  call,  they  ought  to  have  been 
within  hearing :  this  was  unanswerable,  and 
we  adjourned. 

'  Yesterday  we  fell  to  again.  It  was  one 
in  the  morning  before  the  evidence  was 
closed.  Carrington,  the  messenger,  was 
alone  examined  for  seven  hours.  This  old 
man,  the  cleverest  of  all  ministerial  terriers, 
was  pleased  with  recounting  his  achieve- 
ments, yet  perfectly  guarded  and  betraying 
nothing.  However,  the  arcana  imperii  have 
been  wofutly  laid  open. 

'  I  have  heard  Garrick,  and  other  player*, 
give  themselves  airs  of  fatigue  after  a  Ions 
part— think  of  the  speaker,  nay  think  of  the 
clerks  taking  most  correct  minutes  for  sixteen 
hours,  and  reading  them  over  to  every  wit- 
ness ;  and  then  let  me  hear  of  fatigue  1  Do 
yoa  know,  not  only  my  Lord  Temple,— who 
you  may  swear  never  budged  as  spectator,— 
out  old  Will  Chelwynd,  now  past  eightv. 
and  who  had  walked  to  the  house,  did 
not  stir  a  single  movement  out  of  his  p'ac^> 
from  three  in  the  afternoon  till  the  divi- 
sion at  seven  in  the  morning.  Nay,  we 
had  patriotetam,  too,  who  staid  out  tbe 
whole :  lady  Rockingham  and  Lady  Sondes 
the  first  day ;  both  again  the  second  day. 
with  Miss  Mary  PeJham,  Mrs.  Fitxroy,  and 
the  Duchess  of  Richmond,  as  patriot  as  any 
of  us.  Lady  Mary  Coke,  Mrs.  George  Pitt, 
and  Lady  Pembroke,  came  after  the  opera, 
but  I  think  did  not  stay  above  seven  or  eight 
hoars  at  most.' 

On  a  division  there  were  for  the  tmiu«*« 
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id  ninctv -seven,  upon  which  \\  alpole,  t 

who  was  io  the  minority,  well  olwira,  that] 
a  majority  of  only  ten  is  a  defem.  In  con- ' 
eluding  his  letter.  1^  uw— 


Well ! 


WOUl'i 

1» 


you  believe  how  I 
feel  sod  how  1  wish?  I  wi-h  we  may  con- 
tinue the  minority.  The  desires  of  some  of 
toy  associates,  perbaps,  may  not  be  satisfied, 
hut  mine  are.  Here  is  an  opposition  forrni- 
dable  enough  to  keep  abler  minuter*  tlian 
]:iessi>rurs  the  present  centlemen  in  awe. 

nty,  we  shall  preserve  our  characters,  and  we 
have  some  too  good  to  part  with.  I  hate  to 
hare  a  camp  to  plunder ;  at  least,  1  am  so 
Whig,  I  hate  all  spoilt  bat  the  opimm  ssvtm. 
1  think  it,  too,  much  more  creditable  to  con- 
trol ministers  than  to  be  ministers — and 
much  more  creditable  than  lo  be  nune  minis- 
ters ourselves.' 

On  another  delate. the  ministerial  majority 
was  or.lv  two  hundred  anil  tlurty-lwo  to  two 
hundred  and  eighteen,  and  uruat  exertions 
were  made  to  strengthen  the  number*. 
Walpole  says — 

'  You  would  have  almost  laughed  to  see 
the  spectres  produced  by  both  sides ;  one 
«ouid  have  thought  that  they  had  sent  a 
varch- warrant  for  members  of  Parliament 
into  every  lionntal.  N  otes  were  brought 
down  in  flannels  and  blankets,  nil  the  floor 


tapht  or 
of  the  j 


Tis  wonderful  that  half  of  us  are  not 
1  should  not  say  as;  Herculean  /  have  not 
5wfftrcd  the  least,  except  that,  from  being  a 
ll«anue»  of  ten  crams,  1  don't  believe  I  now  i 
weigh  above  eight.  1  felt  from  nothing  so 
much  as  the  noise,  which  made  me  as  diunk  j 
as  an  owl — you  may  imagine  the  clamours  of 
two  parties  so  nearly  matched,  and  m>  im- 
patient to  come  to  a  decision. 

'  The  Duchess  of  Richmond  has  got  a 
fcier  with  the  attendance  of  Tuesday — but  on 
Friday  we  were  forced  to  be  unpolite.  The 
lown  in  such  squadrons,  that 
to  be  denied.  However, 
'  of  the  patriotesses  dined  in  one 
r's  rooms,  and  stayed  there  till 
r,  worse,  while  their  dear  country 
J  am  afraid  they  were  playing 
at  loo!' 

Mr.  Walpole  as  attentive  lo  die  doings 
iu  the  drawing-room  as  in  the  Chapel  of  St. 
Stephen's;  but,  though  he  frequented  bulls, 
would  not '  turn  a  ball  and  dust,  and  dirt,  and 
a  million  of  candles,  into  his  charming  new 
gallery  at  Strawberry.'  A  ball  given  by  die 
ihicbess  of  (Jueenslicrry  is  thus  described  : — 

'  l.art  Thursday  the  Duchess  of  Qucens- 
beiy  gave  a  ball,  opened  it  herself  with  a 
minuet,  and  danced  two  country  dances ;  as 
An  had  enjoined  every  body  to  be  with  her 
by  six,  to  sup  at  twelve,  and  ko  away  directly. 
Of  the  Campbell  sisters,  all  were  left  out  but 
Lady  Strafford.  J-ady  Rockingham  and  Lady 
Sondes,  wim,  having  had  colds,  deferred  send- 
ing answers,  received  notice  that  their  places 
were  (Hied  up,  and  that  they  must  not  come ; 
but  were  pardoned  on  submission.  A  card 
was  sent  to  invite  I<ord  and  I-ady  Cardigan, 
and  Lord  Bran/if*,  instead  of  Lord  Montacu. 
TUB,  hex  grace  protested,  was  by 


1-idy  Cardigan  was  very  angry,  and  yet 
went,  Lxeept  these  flights,  the  only  extra- 
ordinary thing  the  duchess  did,  was  to  do 
nothing  extraordinary,  for  1  do  not  call  it 
very  mad  thai  .some  pitjue  happening  between 
her  and  the  Duchess  of  Bedford,  die  latter 
bad  this  distich  sent  to  her, — 
'"Come  with  a  whistle,  and  come  with  «  call. 

Come  with  a  good  will,  or  come  not  at  all." 

*  I  do  not  know  whether  what  T  am  eoing 
to  tell  you  did  not  border  a  little  upon  Moor- 
in  lds.  The  gallery  where  they  danced  was 
very  coW.  Lord  Lorn,  George  Selwyu,  and 
1,  retired  into  a  little  room,  and  sat  comfort- 
ably by  the  fire.  The  duchess  looked  in, 
said  nothing,  and  sent  a  smith  to  take  the 
h  nitres  of  the  door  off.  We  understood  the 
hint,  and  left  the  room,  and  so  did  the  smith 
the  door.   This  was  pretty  legible.' 

We  shall  conclude  for  the  present  with 
one  nf  the  editor's  anecdotes  connected  with 
Helvetius 

'  I  le  wn<  the  author  ofs  dull  l>ook.  rnisnnmt-d 
DetEtprit.  We  cannot  resist  repeating  a 
joke  made  about  this  period  on  the  occasion 
of  a  requisition  made  by  the  French  ministry 
to  the  government  of  Genera,  that  it  should 
seize  copies  of  this  book  De  tKtprit  and 
Voltaire  s  Puerile  itOrirmt,  which  were  sup- 
there  in  order  to  be 
The  worthy  maci*- 
said  to  have  reported  that,  after 
the  most  diligent  search  they  could  find  in 
their  whole  town  no  trace  "  lk  tEtpnt,  et 
nasunePufeflc."' 

(To  be  ct<nctur!mdim  oar  mert.J 


value.  We  would  gladly  give  m  extract,  but 
it  is  not  easy  to  detach  a  few  stanzas  which, 
unconnectedly,  would  he  deemed  interesting 
to  our  readers,  or  that  would  at  all  do  jus- 
tice to  a  poem  which  possesses  much  vigour, 
and  displays  a  fine  poetical  imagination. 

The  Urtmomist  of  'lime  ;  or,  Golden  Jiuh  s 
for  becoming  '  Healthy,  H  <  ulttiy,  ami  K  isr.* 
Ike  Practical  Kcotmmittof  Tone,  mid  Moral 

/'"/uvorr.  London,  1825.  Cole. 
It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  many  per- 
sons, with  whom  time  is  the  only  estate,  act  as 
if  it  was  an  entail  that  conld  not  be  alienated, 
or  a  property  that  could  not  be  destroyed. 
We  allude  not  to  the  mere  idler,  who  is 
but  a  cumberer  of  the  ground,  who  lives  to 
eat,  and  does  not  eat  to  live ;  but  there  are 
many  persons  who  waste  time,  more  from  a 
want  of  method  than  from  indolence-  The 
two  bttle  works  now  published  form  an  ex- 
cellent monitor  and  guide  against  this.  The 
first  dwells  on  the  importance  of  a  due  em- 
|doyment  of  time,  as  conducive  to  happiness ; 
and  the  second  gives  directions  how  nest  to 
employ  it.  and  record  our  actions,  so  as  to 
form  a  stimulus  or  warning  for  the  future. 
These  two  useful  volumes  are  got  up  with 
much  taste. 

Truth  and  Fnthion :  a  Skete*.    By  P.  H-r. 
3  vols,  laroo.    London,  1825.  Whit- 


The  Poet'i  l'llxrimngr :  on  Alkpariral  Poem, 
tit  Four  Cantos.  By  J.  Patke  Collier. 
Small  4to.  pp.  120.  London,  1825. 
Prowett, 

Ax  accidental  circumstance  is  said  to  have 
led  to  the  publication  of  the  Poet's  Pilgrim- 
age :  the  author  submitted  it,  in  manuscript, 
to  Mr.  Charles  Lamb,  with  a  letter  subscribed 
with  bis  initials,  requesting  his  opinion  on  iu 
merits.  Mr.  Lamb  thought  it  had  come 
from  Mr.  Carey,  the  translator  of  Dante,  and 

th!!il|gK%!?ah^ 
it  forthwith  j  an  bcktuTLwiiH  nt  ensued,  and 
Mr.  Collier,  flattered  by  the  praise  of  a  gen- 
tleman of  Mr.  Lamb's  acumen,  determined 
to  follow  the  advice  given,  and  sent  the 
Poet's  Pilgrimage  into  the  world.  We 
scarcely  know  whether  to  congratulate  the 
author  on  his  good  fortune  or  not,  as,  what- 
ever may  be  the  merit  of  the  poem,  neither 
the  subject  nor  the  style  are  or  an  attractive 
nature.  The  Poet's  Pilgrimage,  as  the  au- 
thor acknowledges,  in  a  dedicatory  sonnet  to 
Mr.  Lamb, — 

<  Emulates  the  antique  school ; 

b  written  on  that  model,  plan,  and  rule.' 

It  is,  in  fact,  an  imitation  of  Spenser 
though  only  so  far  a*  regards  the  stanza,  for 
the  poem  is  original  enough  in  other  respects. 
The  style  and  subject  are,  however,  alike  un- 
promising, and  we  suspect  even  Byron  him- 
self could  never  have  made  them  popular. 
Mr.  Collier,  therefore,  must  not  be  surprised 
if  his  admirers  are  few,  though  they  may  be 
such  as  to  give  their  admiration  the  highest 


Tax  truth  of  nature  and  the  'unreal  mockery' 
of  fashion  are  well  contrasted  in  this  novel, 
which  is  a  clever  sketch  of  society  in  high 
life.  It  exhibits  a  fine  pattern  of  die  fa- 
tal effects  of  vanity,  and,  as  such,  its  moral 
is  instructive,  while  the  story  itself  is  inte- 
resting. 


A  Letter  to  the  Right  Him.  George  Canning, 
on  UturtMtum  in  Borough*.  By  J.  E  F.  u- 
woktht.  8vo.  pp.  25.  London,  1825. 
Ma.  F.lwojuht  having  been  for  some  time 
employed  in  the  investigation  of  tome  re- 
cords of  the  boroughs  in  Devon  and  Corn- 
wall, has  discovered  that,  '  in  a  majority  of 
the  chartered  boroughs  of  those  counties,  the 
present  right  of  selecting  the  burgesses,  which 
is  assumed  by  the  aldermen  or  capital  bur- 
gesses, is  wholly  illegal,  and  unauthorised 
either  by  the  general  law  or  the  particular 
charters  of  each  place ;'  that  it  is,  in  fact,  a 
continuation  or  revival  of  the  usurpations  of 
j  Charles  II.  and  James  II. ;  and  that '  the  in- 
I  habitant  householders  of  these  boroughs,  en- 
rolled and  sworn  at  the  court  leet,  are  the  /*- 
btriet  legale*  hmmnet  of  the  borough,  who 
are  the  burgesses,  and,  as  such,  entitled  to 
vote  for  member?  of  Parliament.'  These 
farts  Mr.  FJworthy  lalioursto  establish,  and, 
we  think,  with  much  plausibility;  at  all 
event*,  the  subject  is  worthy  of  investigation, 
and,  if  he  can  get  the  inhabitant  householders 
of  those  abominations  in  the  representative 
government,  the  Cornish  boroughs,  to  peti- 
tion Parliament,  an  investigation  may  be  in- 
stituted, which,  if  it  does  not  settle  the  ques- 
tion, may  elicit  much  important  information 
on  the  subject.  The  pamphlet  is  well  wor- 
thy the  attention  of  the  legislature  and  tire 
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A  TWO-DATS  JOURHET  IS  IRELAND. 
THE  FIRST  DAT. 

•  Where  can  this  establishment  be?'  inquired 
I  of  my  worthy  host :  '  monasteries  and  nun- 
neries are  so  rare,  in  these  modern  times, 
that  I  am  determined  to  visit  it,  before  I  bid 
Ireland  adieu  V  '  O,'  saiJ  Joey, « the  distance 
is  nothing-the  walk  full  of  pleasantness— 
the  weather  promises  to  be  fair — and,  with 
your  permission,  I  will  accompany  you  to  the 
place.'  «  Very  well,'  I  replied,  <  so  let  it  be, 
and  to-morrow  the  day.' 

The  above  formed  a  part  of  our  discourse, 
at  a  charming  little  cottage,  where  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  a  visitor,  a  few  evenings 
ago ;  certainly  one  of  the  most  rustic  and  in- 
viting I  have  ever  seen,  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  The  pencil  would  convey  a  much 
better  idea  of  it  than  the  pen  can  do ;  but 


teamed  with  rain,  and  compelled  us  to  be 
content,  for  that  day  at  least,  with  less  ho- 
nourable company  than  holy  friars.  Being 
thus  deprived  of  my  darling  amusement,  a 
walk,  I  should  certainly  have  been  put  to 
hard  shifts  in  passing  away  time,  but  for  the 
amiable  Pamela,  who  contrived  to 
me,  by  displaying  the  goodly  stores 
a  former  generation.    Old  1 


daylight,  from  those  dark  recesses  where  they 
had  slept  for  ages,  for  my  inspection ;  and  I 
could  not  help  imagining  how  many  fair 
hands  had  flirted  with  those  cooling  appen- 
dages of  fashion  gone  by,  bow  many  ruby 
lips  had  encircled  the  riugs  of  her  delicate  tea- 
cups ;  how  many  eyes,  now  closed  for  ever, 
had  wept  over  the  pathetic  tales  which  her 
ancient  library  contained. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  day,  the  wea- 
ther becoming  less  inauspicious,  I  was  tempt- 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  can  do  justice  I  ed  to  stroll  about  the  cottage,  that  I  might 
to  the  kind-heartedness  and  amiable  siropli-  ;  contemplate  on  the  many  highly  picturesque 


city  of  its  possessors.  These  were  the  afore- 
said Joe,  and  his  maiden  sister,  l'aniela,  both 
well  stricken  in  years,  without  being  troubled 
with  any  great  share  either  of  the  wisdom  or 
frailties  of  grey  hairs:  they  have  lived  through 
life  in  Single  blessedness,  all  in  all  to  each 
other,  their  chief  object  being  to  enjoy  com- 
fort and  banish  care ;  an  intention  which,  li- 
mited as  arc  their  circumstances,  they  manage 
well  to  fulfil,  in  that  reciprocal  accommoda- 
tion and  regard  which  makes  every  hearth 
where  it  exists  hallowed  by  its  presence. 
They  are  both  very  perfect,  though  very  in- 
nocent oddities,  differing  in  their  whimsicali- 
ties, it  is  true,  but  so  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  their  various  habits,  that  there  arises  no 
jarring  of  interests  in  the  indulgence. 

Joe  was  formerly  an  important  limb  of  the 
British  government,  being  clerk  in  the  excise, 
which  enabled  him  to  sport  his  hunter  and 
his  dogs;  and,  although  scarcely  five  feet 
high,  and  not  more  than  seven  stone  in 
weight,  a  finer  Nimrod  never  sat  on  saddle, 
since  the  days  of  that  noted  heathen.  Out  he 
was  destined,  like  other  mortals,  to  taste  the 
sweets,  mingled  with  the  bitters,  of  life ;  and 
a  reformation  in  the  state  sent  him,  with 
thousands  more,  to  the  '  right  about.'  His 
heart  would  certainly  have  been  broken,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  equanimity  of  his  temper, 
which  taught  him  to  exchange  the  pleasures 
he  enjoyed,  on  his  high-mettled  steed,  for  the 
more  humble  amusements  of  transplanting 
cabbages,  bobbing  for  eels,  trolling  for  pike, 
and  sundry  other  less-aspiring  pursuits.  Thus 
he  now  passes  away  life,  and,  though  some- 
given  to  the  reflecting  mood,  forgets  his 
,  and  is  quite  happy  when  he  can  talk 
st  scenes  with  a  friend.  He  is  no  well 
with  thia  world,  that  he  is  not  at  all 
to  exchange  it  for  a  better  ;  and  a 
cheerful  fireside,  which  he  sitt  to  enjoy  in  an 
old  easy  arm-chair,  with  a  glass  of  whiskey 
punch  at  his  elbow,  constitute  a  sort  of  earth- 
ly heaven  in  his  estimation.  Casuists  may 
determine  whether  Joe  be  happy  in  reality  : 
for  my  part,  I  think  many  go  a  much  more 
round-about  way  to  find  it,  without  being 
equally  successful- 
The  intended  morning  of  our  excursion 


openings  which  different  positions  afforded ; 
and  I  should  indeed  have  gone  a  long  way 
before  I  full  in  with  their  fellow.  There 


the  first,  the  rich  verdure  of  nature ;  the  last, 
good  linen  bleaching  in  the  air.  Immedi- 
ately beneath  the  hanging  ground  on  which  I 
stood,  peeped  out  the  unassuming  roof  of  my 
friend's  cottage ;  and  I  almost  fancied  I  could 
smell  the  excellent  culinary  fare,  which  an 
unusual  smoke,  as  it  soared  up  from  the 
chimney,  announced  to  be  preparing. 

Thu<  passed  away  the  hours  until  dinner ; 
after  w'uch  ceremony,  whiskey  being  in  free 
requisition,  my  host  became  quite  a  different 
character ;  for  he  is  naturally  extremely  taci- 
turn, and  it  is  only  occasionally,  when  the 


presence  of  a  companion  stimulates  him  to 
ply  the  glass  briskly,  that  we  can  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  true  metal  in  his  composition. 


glimpse 

talkative  facetious  associate,  his  wit  coming 
out  in  an  exact  ratio  with  the  quantity  of 
punch  that  goes  in ;  and,  as  he  by  no  means 
stinted  himself  in  this  article,  we  had  an 
amazing  flow  of  volubility  from  that  eccentric 
little  gentleman.  One  of  his  most  favourite 
stories,  on  such  impulses,  is  one  where  he 
was  pressed  into  the  service  of  his  most  gra- 
cious Majesty,  as  a  vidette,  in  the  year  of  the 
great  rebellion,  one  evening,  just  about  dusk, 
on  his  return  from  hunting,  by  a  regiment  of 
militia ;  which,  beiug  pretty  nearly  surround- 
ed by  parties  of  the  enemy,  and  strange  in 
the  land,  had  fallen  into  a  somewhat  unplea- 
sant predicament  Joe  pleaded  hard  to  be 
alleging  his  own  fatigue,  and  the 
iwn  condition  of  his  horse,  which. 


htm  company  and  show  him  attention,  bat, 
in  reality,  to  prevent  him  giving  them  the 
slip,  a  suspicion  which,  in  justice  to  his 
patriotism,  he  never  once  merited.  To- 
wards daybreak,  the  report  of  a  musket  from 
the  foremost  of  the  vangnard  caused  an  im- 
halt  in  the  whole  body ;  and,  to  the 
of  grenadiers,  for  the  regi- 
in  pretty  close  column  of 
words,  'carry  arms,' 
'  ready,'  were  given,  while  the  few  men  who 
formed  the  advance  fell  back  on  the  corps. 
Joe  assures  me  he  felt  by  no  means  comfort- 
able during  the  ceremony,  and  bitterly  la- 
mented his  hard  fate,  which  placed  him  in 
the  front  of  this  band  of  heroes,  who  were 
now  preparing  to  defend  the  pass,  and  make 
it  as  renowned  as  Thermopyl* ;  but  the*e 
surmises  were  quickly  dispelled  by  the  arrival 
of  an  orderly  from  the  party  which  occasion- 
ed the  alarm,  announcing  it  as  a  company  of 

horse,  of  the  regiment,  on  its  march  to 

head-quarters,  at  — .    He  also  brought  the 
comfortable  assurance  that  the  road  was  open 
in  front,  and  of  such  a  nature  as  to  afford  no 
ambuscade  for  the  enemy.  Myfriend'»! 
vices,  therefore,  were  no 
and  he  had  the  gratification,  in  i 
fatiguing  and  i 
to  receive  thanks  in  the  name  of  the  king, 
and  to  be  greeted  by  a  hearty  cheer  from  the 
men  when  he  bade  them  '  good  morning,'  to 
avail  himself  of  the  proximity  of  a  farm- 
house, where  he  hoped  to  find  refreshment  for 
man  and  horse.    Joe,  having  less  mercy  on 
me  than  I  have  on  the  reader,  contrived  to 
draw  out  this  adventure  to  a  very  tolerable 
length,  in  which  he  was  materially  aided  by 
sundry  intervening  puns  from  his  long  alder- 
roanic  pipe ;  and  though,  as  I  observed  be- 
fore, he  is  not  naturally  loquacious,  on  this 
occasion,  I  should  have  had  reason  to  think 
him  materially  altered,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
die  well-timed  visit  of  a  neighbour,  a  man 


hard  day's  nm  they  had  encountered, 
had  scarcely  a  leg  to  stand  on  ;  but  the  emer- 
gency of  the  moment  admitted  of  no  such 
palliatives,  and  he  was  obliged  to  comply, 
with  as  good  an  appearance  of  grace  as  a 
loyal  subject  under  such  provoking  circum- 
stances could  muster.  Thus  travelled  they, 
hour  after  hour,  through  the  long  night,  my 
host  flanked  by  the  colonel  on  the  right,  and 


in- 
roads on  the  esteem  of  the  higher,  by  his  hu- 
mour, his  tact,  and  his  integrity. 

This  was  no  less  a  personage  than  that 
prince  of  conjurors  and  excellent  ventrilo- 
quist, .Monsieur  ■ ,  better  known  on 
the  continents  of  Europe  and  America  than 
in  England.  He  has  had  the  prudence  and 
success  to  turn  the  'black  art  to  good  ac- 
count, and,  while  yet  a  young  man,  has  re- 
tired upon  a  handsome  independence.  I  found 
him  a  very  pleasant  companion,  as  singular 
in  his  opinions  as  in  his  calling ;  but,  for  all 
that,  perfectly  willing  to  listen  to  others.  He 
is  about  forty,  by  no 

in  the 

portly  German,  the  I 
and  gallantry ;  so  that  he  is 
embroidery  and  love  of  the  fair, 
the  travelled  gentleman,  having  rendered 
himself  a  public  character  in  most  of  the  Eu- 
ropean capitals  and  in  America.  He  speaks 
several  languages  with  fluency,  and  is  so 
conversant  with  wonders,  that  the  eruptions 
of  volcanos  and  the  falls  of  Niagara  are 
mere  squibs  and  waterspouts  in  his  estima- 


te major  on  the  other  side,  ostensibly  to  bear  tion.    In  one  word,  he  is  a  thorough  oddity ; 
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he  combines  the  solid  reasoning  of  his  own  ! 
country  with  tin-  animation  of  France  and 
the  trajmdettce  of  Ireland,  An  Englishman  | 
he  is  Mot  like ;  and  he  candidly  acknow- 
iedges  Britain  to  be  h  au  congenial  of  the 
four  with  his  taste,  lie  tiuud  and  danced 
ind  song  and  ventriloquized  with  great  effect ; 
nad  the  countenance  like  another  La  rater  ; 

1  me  so  much,  that  1  shall 
which  I  spent  in 
 —  and  our 


fnend  in  the 


as  one  of 

A  LOST. 


Till  in-rtk'ST,  OB.  I  IZ-STOWX. 

Tit  Lee-penny,  the  history  of  which  has  sug- 
gested to  the  author  of  Waverley  the  idea  and 
the  incidents  of  The  Talisman,  the  second  tale 
in  his  new  work,  is  a  curious  piece  of  anti- 
quity belonging  to  tlie  family  of  Lee,  in  Scot- 
land, and  now  in  possession  of  its  representa- 
tive, Sir  Charles  Macdonald  Lockhart,  Bart., 
of  Lee  and  Camwath,  in  Lanarkshire. 
The  Lee-penny  is  a  stone  of  a  dark  red 

half  an 

,,  it  is  set  in  a  piece  of 
'iWercotn,  which  is  supposed  to  he  a  si  idling 
■J  Edward  1.  The  1>p«- penny,  or  Lee-stone, 
:  n  sometimes  called,  is  traditionally  said 
to  bare  been  in  the  Lee  family  since  about  the 
tear  1320,  and  was  obtained  by  Simon  Lo- 
eaid,  of  Lee,  who  accompanied  ooe  of  the 
Douglases  to  the  Holy  Land,  to  fulfil  the 
*wh  of  King  Hubert  Bruce,  who  ordered  that 
liu  hem  should  be  buried  in  Palestine.  The 
honour  of  bearing  the  heart  was  conferred  on 
^imooLacard,  who,  on  this  account,  changed 
hu  nunc  to  Lockhart,  or  Lockheart,  arid  got  a 
a  lock,  with  the  motto  C.rda 


Yen.  During  this  expedition  he  took  a 
in  chief  prisoner,  whose  wife  came  to 


i  him  :  as  she  counted  out  the  jewels 
°r  money  (which  we  suspect  was  no  small 
sum,  for  Simon  had  been  compelled  to  raise 
»  loan,  for  which  he  granted  an  annuity  of 
£i0  during  the  life  of  the  lender,  previously  to 
ins  setting  out),  this  stone  fell  out  of  her 
purse.  She  hastily  snatched  it  up,  which 
Simon  observing,  insisted  to  include  it  in 
ransom  for  the  prisoner.  The  lady,  with  true 
conjugal  affection,  gave  him  the  stone,  and 
related  its  many  virtues ;  she  assured  him  it 
cured  all  diseases  in  cattle,  and  the  bite  of  a 
mad  dog  both  in  man  and  beast. 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  celebrated  Lee- 
penny,  the  use  of  which,  did  not  cease  when 
it  was  transferred  from  the  Saracen  to  the 
son  of  Scoria.  It  was  u«d  by  dipping 
we  stone  in  water,  which  was  afterwards 
riven  to  the  cattle  to  drink  :  in  cases  of  the 
»ite  of  a  mad  dog  the  wound,  or  part  infected , 
•as  washed  with  the  water.  No  words  were 
wed  in  dipping  the  stone,  nor  was  any  money 
to  be  taken  by  the  servants  without  incurring 
to*  owner's  displeasure. 

Many  an  the  cures  said  to  have  been  per- 
formed by  the  Lee-penny,  and  people  have 
been  known  to  go  from  all  parts  of  Scotland, 
*ad  even  from  Yorkshire,  to  procure  some  of 
toe  stater  in  which  the  stone  is  dipped,  to  give 


Such  faith  had  the  people  in  the  magic 
virtues  of  the  Lee-penny,  that  John  Knox 
anathematized  it  in  vain  ;  and  when,  long 
after,  a  complaint  was  made  in  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal courts  of  Scotland  against  the  Laird  of 
Lee,  then  Sir  James  Lockhart,  for  using 
witchcraft,  all  Scotland  felt  indignant. 

It  is  said,  that  when  the  plague  was  last  at 
Newcastle,  the  inhabitants  sent  for  the  Lee- 
penny,  and  gave  a  bond  for  a  large  sum  in 
trust  for  the  loan,  and  that  they  thought  it 
did  so  much  good,  that  they  offered  to  pay 
the  money  and  keep  the  Lee-penny  ;  but  its 
possessor  would  not  part  with  it. 

The  roost  remarkable  cure  related  as  having 
been  effected  by  the  I .ee- penny  was  about 
the  commencement  of  the  last  century,  on 
I-ady  Baird,of  Sauchtonhall,  near  Edinburgh, 
who  had  been  bit  by  a  mad  dog,  and  became 
afflicted  with  hydrophobia.  She  sent  for  the 
I-ee-penny,  which  she  used  for  weeks,  drink- 
ing and  bathing  in  the  water  in  which  it  was 
dipped,  when  she  completely  recovered.  In 
gratitude  for  the  loan  ot  the  Lee-penny,  which 
had  never  been  allowed  to  be  carried  away 
from  tlie  house  of  Lee,  Sir  Robert  and  Lady 
Baird  entertained  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lockhart. 
who 
tory 


X 
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'  fx  this  age  of  luxury  and  dissipation,'  as 
certain  advertisements  impudently  and  libel- 
lously  phrase  it,  or,  as  we  ourselves  should 
rather  say,  in  this  age  of  improvement,  there 
are  but  very  few  things  that  have  not  undergone 
more  or  less  change.  There  are,  perhaps, 
but  some  half-dozen  which  have  been  able  to 
resist  the  torrent  of  innovation,  and  that  re- 
main nearly  iis  stain  quo,  as  memorials  of  the 
good  old  times.  Among  these,  we  may  reck- 
on Lincoln's  Inn,  the  Gentleman's  Magazine, 
Hundeil  and  Bridge's  shop-window  on  Lud- 
gate  Hill,  and  that  of  Bowles's  in  St.  Paul's 
Church-yard.  The  first-mentioned  of  these 
objects  has  so  completely  escaped  alteration 
and  repair,  that  it  exhibits  to  every  one  who 
passes  throiitrh  Chancery  I-ane  all  die  vene- 
rable squulidity  collected  during  an  entire 
century,  and  windows  so  encrusted  with  dirt 
as  to  have  acquired  the  appearance  and  con- 
sistency of  horn.  We  are  no  great  antiqua- 
rians :  and  yet  this  mass  of  obsolete  deformity 
and  filthy  has,  m  our  age,  a  certain  ap- 
propriateness, and  a  symbolic  meaning,  that 
we  should  be  sorry  to  see  sacrificed  to  mere 
architectural  beauty;  for,  every  lime  we  look 
upon  it,  it  seems  to  inform  us  of  the  horror 
which  its  tenants  are  known  to  entertain  for 
innovation.  They  are  as  unwilling  to  part 
with  old  cobwebs  as  with  old  barbarous  sta- 
tutes, and  are  evidently  averse  to  that  plain 
daylight  aspect  in  which  other  men  like  to 
contemplate  objects ;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that,  viewed  through  a  substance 
as  opaque  as  horn,  things  must  wear  a  much 
more  ambiguous  appearance  than  when  seen 
through  such  a  simple  medium  as  plate-glass. 
But  we  must  tear  ourselves  from  this  interest- 
ing and  fascinating  subject,  seeing  that  we 
cannot  now  afford  to  devote  all 
ton. 


Gate,  which  is  certainly 
i  and  stylish  cut,  or  at 
resent  day.'  And  then, 
sly  eschews  all  such  in- 


Let  us  now  glance  at  the  venerable  Syl- 
vanus,  whose  labours  we  have  quoted  as 
among  the  few  tilings  that  have  been  pre- 
served '  intact  and  incorrupt.'  Even  in  his 
exterior,  Sylvan  us  is  nearly  what  he  was  in 
the  days  of  his  pristine  glory ;  for,  although  he 
has  exchanged  his  homely  blue  coat  for  one 
of  rather  a  gayer  hue.  he  still  exhibits  on  it 
the  cut  of  St.  John's  I 
not  die  m< 

all  in  thecal  of  die  | 
too,  he  most  religiously  eschews  all 
novations  as  fancy  or  d  U  Greequc  borders : 
on  the  contrary,  with  a  most  laudable  econo- 
my, deserving  to  be  held  up  as  a  model  in 
tins  age  of  extravagance,  he  is  not  above  car- 
rying outside  passengers,  which,  being  inter- 
preted, means,  that  he  tills  even  the  exterior 
surface  of  his  wrapper  with  advertisements; 
while  his  less  prudent  progeny  seek  merely 
to  display  their  taste.  And,  with  respect  to 
the  subjects  of  which  he  treats,  and  the  man- 
ner of  treating  litem,  he  is,  as  nearly  as  it  it 
possible  to  be  so,  qmlis  ab  inccpto.  Were  H 
not  that  we  I 


which,  by  the  by.  there  can  be  but  little  im- 
provement,  we  would  suggest  to  him  the  pro- 
priety of  assuming  the  tide  of  the  Old  Gtn* 
tUman't  Magaiinc,  both  as  sounding  more 
venerable,  and  as  better  expressing  the  na- 
ture and  spirit  of  the  work  itself.  Yet,  after 
all,  we  fear  that  Mr.  Urban  will  hardly  thank 
us  for  the  hint-  -nay,  he  will  probably  be  so 
litde  inclines/  to  follow  it,  that  we  should  not 
be  at  all  surprised  were  we  shortly  to  behold 
him  in  a  smart  pink  wrapper,  embellished 
with  a  tasteful  border  and  a  view  of  Regent 
Street  instead  of  the  quondam  budding  in 
Clerkenwell. 

With  respect  to  Rundell  and  Bridge's 
shop,  we  never  pass  it  without  recollecting 
the  anecdote  of  an  old  man  more  noted  for 
his  wealth  than  for  the  elegance  of  his  attire, 
who,  when  asked  by  a  friend  why  lie  did  not 
dress  better,  replied, — '  Damme,  sir,  because 
I  can  afford  to  go  as  shabby  as  I  please,' 
which  is,  after  all,  a  happier  privilege  than  it 
|  may  at  first  appear  to  be.  Hits  shop  seems  to 
i  know  that  it  has  that  within  which  passes 
the  '  harlotry  of  art,'  and  looks  as  if  it  said  all 
very  plainly  to  its  opposite  neighbours,  deco- 
rated with  polished  bniss,  and  Corinthian  co- 
lumns with  gilt  capitals,  and  immense  sheets 
of  plate-glass  in  then  windows,  and  gigantic 
mirrors  widiin, — *  Your  finery  becomes  you 
very  well ;  but,  for  my  part,  I  can  afford  to 
look  old-fashioned  and  homely,  and 
shabby.'  And  yet,  we  make  no  dout 
day  has  been  when  this 


•  We  were  rather  astonished  to  perceive, in  a 
critique  on  Neale  s  Cbuicbes,  in  last  month's 
number  of  his  magazine,  that  Mr.  Urban 
should  And  fault  with  the  wrapper  of  that  work 
as  not  sufficiently  elegant ;  for,  when  we  call 
to  mind  the  queer  drawings  which  he  has  given 
of  various  relics  of  antiquity,  we  must  say  that 
soch  a  remark  comes  with  an  ill  grace  from 


hy  one  not  exactly  orthodox  in 
Let  Sylvanus  beware  of 
._,  or  they  will  pull  down  lot 
St.  John's  Gat.  about  hl-T.gjtiz( 
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sidered  a  tarty — perhaps  a  very  magnificent 
affair,*  and  its  squares  of  glass,  that  now  ap- 
pear to  us  to  b«  of  most  contemptible  dimen- 
sions, were  reckoned  of  an  extravagant  sue. 
But  it  is  in  the  predicament  of  some  more 
important  institutions,  which  seem  to  dege- 
nerate because  they  do  not  not  keep  pace 
with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  to  retrograde 
because  they  do  not  advance.  At  the  very 
instant,  however,  thai  we  are  writing,  there 


are  strong  symptoms  of  innovation,  even  in 
this  Kl-lJorado  of  Ludgate  Hill ;  and  it  may 
be  about  to  ca*l  off  the  antique  appearance 

Another  memorial  of  times  past  yet  re- 
mains to  be  spoken  of,  although  last  not  least 
—Bowles's  venerable  print-shop,  in  St.  Paul's 
Church-yard,  which  still  displays  at  its  win- 
dow, incessantly  beset  by  staring  cockneys 
and  bumpkins,  the  identical  engravings  which 
it  did  some  forty  or  fifty  years  ago.  Other 
exhibitions  require  change  and  variety ;  but 
this,  resting  we  presume  on  its  intrinsic  me- 
rits, seems  to  spurn  at  such  methods  of  at- 
tracting the  public  giie,  which,  somehow  or 
other,  it  contrives  to  arrest,  although  each 

liar  to  the  passers-by  as  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's 
itself.  Here  many  a  quaint  and  antique  print, 
and  rudely-drawn  yet  forcibly-coloured  de- 
vice, extorts  our  admiration :  here  we  may 
study  the  graphic  art  in  its  original  simplici- 
ty ;  and,  albeit  we  of  the  present  day  have 
more  taste,  perhaps,  in  these  matters,  there  is 
a  native  humour  in  some  of  these  productions 
more  striking  than  the  comparatively  insipid 
elegance  of  modem  prints;  and,  were  it  not 
that  they  are  exposed  to  the  stare  of  the  rude 
vulgar,  they  would  doubtlessly  be  considered 
worthy  of  adorning  the  cabiucis  and  pot  tfo- 
Hos  of  antiquaries  and  collectors.  What,  for 
,  can  be  more  ingenious  than  such 
i  as  '  the  Alphabet  turned  Posture-Mas- 
ter,' and 1  the  Digits  in  the  Fidgets'— or  than 
'the  Dumb-Master,  or  the  Art  of  Trdking 
with  the  Hands?'  It  must  be  granted  that 
they  do  not  exhibit  the  most  profound  know- 
ledge of  anatomy ;  neither  do  Kgvptian  antir  pii- 
ties,  or  the  scolpturesrin  the  tomb  of  Psanimis, 
or  the  figures  on  genuine  porcelain,  all  which 
are  not,  therefore,  the  less  highly  esteemed  by 
connoisseurs.  Then,  too,  with  regard  to  the 
caricatures,  they  are  all  of  a  very  innocent 
nature,  Hating,  by  the  by,  that  some  are  ra- 
ther indelicate.  Other  shops  that  deal  in 
these  freaks  of  the  pencil  are  always  ambi- 
tious of  catching  at  some  prominent  folly  of 
y,  and  of  dealing  in  strong  personality. 
lutiratumt  of  the  modest  and 
•t's  Memoirs,  or  my  I-ord  Pe- 
i  at  full-length,  or  Parson  Irving,  or  lit- 
tle Hosciusand  the  Antlered  Alderman,  or  Ma- 
ria—not Sterne's  Maria,  but  a  damsel  of  more 
sense  and  spirit  than  that  poor  half-witted 
forlorn  one,  or  some  other  of  those  celebrated 
personages  who  delight  rather  in  being  pillo- 
ried in  prints  and  newspapers  for  the  amuse- 
ment ot  the  world,  than  buried  in  humdrum, 

•  The  most  elegant  thing  of  the  kind  In  town 
is  Tinkler's  shop  in  OM  Bond  Street,  lately 
finished.    For  richness  of  effect,  architectural 
splendour,  and  novetty  of  design,  it  is 
oaabiy  unique. 


decent  ohscurity;  for  which,  no  doubt,  the 
world,  which  likes  a  laugh  to  shake  off  the 
weight  of  its  cares,  is  more  obliged  to  them 
than  to  all  the  starched  models  of  decorum 
that  ever  existed.  Irjstead  of  such  subjects, 
which,  however  piquant,  are,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, not  quite  so  innocent  as  could  be 
wished,  we  have  here  the  comparatively  harm- 
less satire  of  the  '  Bubbler's  Mirrour,  or  Eng- 
land's Folly ;'  or,  if  we  prefer  didactic  mora- 
lity to  satire,  we  may  turn  to  *  Poor  Richard 
Illustrated:'  then,  too,  for  those  who  delight 
in  the  beauties  of  nature  or  the  wonders  of 
art,  there  are  landscapes  of  the  most  verdur- 
ous aspect,  with  bright  green  grass  and  trees, 
and  deep  blue  skies  ;  or  Solomon's  Temple, 
which  is  really  curious,  and  a  grand  effort 
of  the  imagination,  although  perhaps  many 
have  withheld  from  the  artist  more  than  half 
his  praise,  supposing  it  to  be  a  mere  fac-si- 
mile  view  of  that  noted  fabric.  Again,  there 
is  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  of  a  line  s-iimon  tint, 
and,  for  the  sake  both  of  effect  ami  of  devi- 
ating from  mere  matter  of  fact,  placed  in  a 
space  of  about  the  extent  of  Salisbury  Plain. 
(Vur  regard  for  veracity  compels  us  to  acknow- 
ledge that  these  productions  do  not  uniformly 
exhibit  nature  as  she  is ;  but  then  they  do  that 
which  is  better— they  show  her  to  us  as  she 
ought  to  be;  for,  that  trees  and  grass  ought 
to  be  of  an  emerald  hue,  and  the  skyey  vault 
of  unclouded  azure,  is  a  truth  which  the  ad- 
mirers of  poetry  cannot  for  a  moment  doubt : 
and,  with  regard  to  perspective,  there  is  cer- 
tainly more  ingenuity  required  to  exhibit  ob- 
jects as  they  were  never  yet  viewed  by  mor- 
tal optics,  than  servilely  to  copy  them  exactly 
as  seen  by  the  eye.  The  latter  demands  only 
the  use  of  a  very  common  faculty,  namely, 
that  of  vision;  the  other,  an  extraordinary 
effort  and  docility  of  the  organs  of  sight,  that 
fall  not  to  the  lot  of  ordinary  men.  But  we 
cannot  undertake  to  describe  in  detail,  or 
even  to  enumerate,  half  the  curious  things 
here  gratuitously  exhibited,  and  would  seri- 
ously recommend  all  our  readers  who  may 
not  yet  have  seen  them,  before  they  go  to 
hunt  out  out  antiquities  abroad,  not  to  omit 
first  of  all  inspecting  such  remarkable  ones  at 
home :  and  we  hope  that  they  may  be  finally 
deposited  in  the  British  Museum,  although 
that  will  be  but  honourable  obscurity  com- 
pared with  the  popular  station  they  now 
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the  COMPLAlKTi 
blushing  Spiing  had  smil'd, 
As  on  the  southern  hills  she  stood, 
And  gemm'd  too  meads  with  flow'reU  wild, 
And  freed  the  crystal -fetter'd  flood  ; 

When  by  the  hawthorn  in  the  vale, 
Whose  buds  had  op'd  to  April's  show'rs, 

Young  Edwyn's  sighs  were  on  the  gule, 
That  fragrance  bore  from  fresh-blown  rlow'rs. 

His  glowing  lips  love  endless  row'd, 

His  bright  blue  eyes  coiitirui'd  his  words,— 
Love  !  aye,  till  death  his  corpse  shall  shroud, 


With  autumn  came  an  aged  man, 
Of  sun-bur  o'd  brow  and  sallow  hoe  ; 

In  tropic  climes  tie  spent  his  spin 
Of  life,— his  hairs  were  gu  y  and  few. 

This  old  man  from  the  distant  east 

Htid  brought  a  bard-earn *d  g-ilden  treasure, 

And  be  could  spread  tlic  splendid  feist, 
Wben  from  it  be  could  quaff  no  \ 

But,  as  the  Wood  in  Edwyn's  vein 

To  this  old  Indian  was  at  tied, 
The  nabob  wished  that  to  the  plains 

Of  India,  o'er  the  boundless 
He 'd  hie,  to  court  the  smiles  l 

That  glitter  iu  Golcouda's  | 
rtna  since  trw 

For 


To  the 
But  o'er  the  i 

The  realms  where  morning's  glories  rise. 
And  now  by  Ganges'  sacred  tlrca.ns, 

Wuere  speckled  tigers  prowl  along", 
He  seeks  the  jungle  s  shade,  nor  died  mi 

Of  her  who  chauts  tins  plaintive  sou;. 
Yet  hope  oft  hovers  o'er  my  pi. low, 

And  smiling  waves  her  golden  tresses, 
And  says  that  by  my  Civ 'rite  willow 

Airain  we'll  meet  with  fond  caresses-  *- 


fn  summer,  when  the  bright  moon's  ray 
On  calm  nights  picre'd  the  shadowy  boughs 

With  the  clear  rippling  brook  to  play, 
Edwjnrenew'dhisa 


SEW  CHAPEL,  RlGfNT  STRUT. 

AtrnovoH  it  would  be  loo  moth  to  a 
that  the  new  churches  in  and  around  the  me- 
tropolis are  perfectly  unexceptionable  in  poivl 
of  taste,  or  to  deny  that  some  of  them  dis- 
play blemishes  both  of  omission  and  com- 
mission, which  a  little  care  would  have  avoid- 
ed,  we  think  it  must  be  conceded  that,  upon 
the  whole,  these  structures  are  superior  rniie- 
sign  and  architectural  arrangement  to  nm<t 
of  their  predecessors,  and  indicate  a  new  awl 
era  of  art.  That  which  we  are  no- 
to  notice,  although  in  some  respect'- 

>ms,W 

and  a  certain  ori- 
ginality and  Mdnen  about  it  that  recom- 
mend it  beyond  some  of  its  rivals. 

Like  St.  Philip's  Chapel,  near  Waterloo 
Place,  this  building  is  enclosed  at  the  sides 
by  the  adjacent  houses,  so  that  the  fcrade 
alone  is  visible  from  the  street.  An  Ionic 
portico,  of  four  columns,  advances  over  M 
loot  pavement  of  the  street ;  and  is,  beside', 
carried  back  several  feet,  so  as  to  allow  safr 
cient  space  for  a  door  at  each  exuwufv m 
the  wail,  at  right  angles  to  the  front  Th* 
Iwck  wall  of  the  portico  is  occupied  by  a  wry 
large  door,  with  rich  architraves,  font  style 
of  those  at  St.  Pancras  Chan*.  On  etch 
side  of  this  portico  is  a  window,  between  tsre 
pilasters,  or  antic,  with  fancy  capitals;  and. 
above  this,  rises  a  small  square  tower,  or  bel- 
ly, with  an  anta,  at  each  angle.  The  win- 
dows rest  on  a  moulding,  beneath  which  d* 
wall  is  plain,  but  is  rusticated  shore. '  With 
regard  to  the  details,  there  are  several  ble- 
mishes in  this  front :  the  Ionic  order  is  not 
the  happiest  specimen  that  might  have  been 
selected ;  and,  although  we  wm  not  censor  • 
the  architect  for  having  vcTittMff 0k  i»  hold 
an  experiment  as  that  of  infc 
of  a  different  order,  orri'* 
of  his  own  ;  we  are  of  - 
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not  been  particularly  happy  either  in  the  de- 
Vfti  of  the  capitals,  which  have  something 
heaty  and  unfinished  in  their  character,  or  in 
adapting  them  to  the  order  with  which  be  has 
thought  pruper  to  combine  them.  The  ge- 
neral effect,  however,  of  the  elevation  U 
good :  the  features  are  simple,  bold,  and 
vtU  defined  ;  and,  although  not  very  favour- 
ably situated  with  respect  to  sun,  except  in 
the  early  part  of  the  day,  there  is  still  a  con- 
•iderable  degree  of  light  and  sliade.  The 
ajierturcs  are  few  and  large,  especially  the 
central  door,  which,  from  its  ample  dimen- 
sions, possesses  much  diguity  of  character, 
and  gives  an  importance  and  air  of  conse- 
quence to  the  v.  I  •  lie  front.  There  is  much 
originality  in  the  conception  and  design  of 
the  belfries ;  and,  in  point  of 


ture  than  a  tower  would  have  done ;  yet,  ele- 
gant as  they  are,  considered  by  themselves, 
they  appear  rather  too  beavy  in  proportion  to 
iiw  rest  of  the  building,  and  too  near  each 
other,  while,  at  the  same  time,  when  viewed 
m  combination  with  the  surrounding  houses, 
their  dimensions  are  too  inconsiderable,  and, 
from  their  general  form,  are  too  apt  to  sug- 
gest the  idea  of  two  stacks  of  chimneys.  The 
interior  of  this  chapel  has  much  to"  recom- 
mend it ;  although  it  is  neither  very  spacious 
nor  very  richly  ornamented,  lu  general 
form,  or  the  body  of  the  chapel,  is  a  square, 
with  a  fluted  column,  the  capital  of  which 
bears  much  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Co- 
r ;  at  each  angle,  and  between 
square  pillars,  after  the 
:  of  ant* ;  behind  these,  are  two  gal- 
leries, one  above  the  other,  the  upper  one  re- 
treating backwards,  and,  on  the  west  side 
of  the  chapel,  these  galleries  extend  to  a 
considerable  depth ;  on  the  east  side  is 
the  altar  which  is  hung  with  purple  cloth 
in  folds,  with  an  embroidered  glory  in  the 
renin?,  and  above  this  is  the  organ,  which 
stems  to  us  a  very  happy  arrangement,  espe- 
cially where  the  structure  is  not  very  spa- 
cious.   In  the  centre  of  the  roof  it  I 


'  tktrm* 
the  country, 

church,  and,  after  he  had  been  seated  some 
little  lime,  another  person  was  ushered  into 


on  a  tour  in 
a  strange 


The  service  had  pre 


elcbrated 
I  at  Ap- 


is, also, 


to  the  shape  of  a 


It  contains  eight  win- 
dows, beneath  which  are  chentbims'  beads,  on 
which  they  seem  to  rest.  In  the  position  of 
tK<>  columns,  and  the  contrast  arising  between 
them  and  the  square  pillars ;  in  the  boldness 
of  the  entablatures,  and  the  effect  arising  frcm 
the  deep  galleries ;  in  the  dome  and  in  the 
union  of  the  altar  and  organ  into  one  compo- 
sition, there  is  much  to  admire, — much  uo 
telty  and  much  judgment.  We  are,  how- 
ever, of  opinion,  that  the  effect  would  have 
been  still  better,  had  there  been  no  windows 
on  the  north  and  south  sides.  The  central 
I  the  portico,  doe 

THE  BEE, 

Oft,  FACTS,  PlXCI US,  AND  RECOLLECTIONS. 

Tat  following  anecdotes  arc  the  extracts 
we  last  week  promised  from  the  Fi- 


,lead- 


the  same  pew  witl 

ceeded  till  the  psalms  were  about  to  be  read 
when  the  stranger  pulled  out  of  his  pocket  a 
prayer-book,  and  offered  to  share  it  with  the 
Cantab,  though  he  perceived  he  had  one  in 
his  hand.  This  generosity,  the  Cantab  per- 
ceived, proceeded  from  a  mere  ostentatious 
display  of  his  learning,  as  it  proved  to  be  in 
Latin  ;  and  he  immediately  declined  the 
offer  by  saying,  "  Sir,  1  read  nothing  but 
Hebrew!'1' 

'  Matthew  Mattocks. — A  gentleman,  who 
had  just  taken  his  degree  of  H.  A.  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  going  down  into 
the  north  of  England  on  a  visit  immediately 
after,  was  asked  by  a  person  (whose  pronun- 
ciation savoured  of  the  provincial),  "  whether 
he  knew  matuxmatics."  The  Cantab,  sup- 
posing that  he  alluded  to  a  |>erson  of  that 
name  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood,  re- 
plied, -  I  don't  know  Matthvw  Mattocks, 
but  I  know  his  brodier  Richard." 

'  ComjJimt-ntt. — Sir.  Yates,  tlie 
master  of  the  free  grammar-sob 
pleby,  which  he  had  taught  with  credit  and 
success  for  half  a  century,  when  in  his  eighti- 
eth year,  still  retaining  the  vigour  of  his  facul- 
ties, became  intimate  with  Paley.  Many  of 
their  mutual  compliments  are  remembered 
by  their  intimate  frieuds  ;  amongst  others, 
the  following: — "  Mr.  Paley  reasons  like 
l>cke,"  was  die  observation  of  Yates;  "  Mr. 
Yates  writes  like  Erasmus,"  was  the  equally- 
merited  reply  of  Paley.' 

'  A  MarmUotu  Hint. — At  a  party  of  which 
the  late  Dr  Brand  happened  to  make  one, 
many  stories  were  related  by  one  of  the  gen- 
tlemen, for  the  entertainment  of  the  company, 
of  a  most  marvellous  description.  A  pause 
occurring  in  the  conversation,  the  doctor 
commenced  by  saying, — "  Gentlemen,  I  will 
tell  my  tale.  In  a  country  village,"  conti- 
nued the  doctor,  "  lived  a  butcher,  who  had 
the  curiosity,  one  day,  to  view  the  adjacent 
country  from  the  top  of  die  village  steeple, 
and,  for  that  purpose,  be  was  shown  up  by 
the  clerk  of  the  parish.  Soon  after  they  had 
reached  the  top,  the  bells  began  to  ring, 
which  caused  the  steeple  to  rock  from  one 
side  to  the  other  with  such  velocity,  that  the 
butcher,  unable  to  bear  the  effect  (which 
completely  addled  his  brains),  leaped  from 
the  top  ;  but  reflecting,  on  bis  way  down,  of 
the  imminent  rl*k  he  ran  in  alighting,  he  sud- 
denly drew  his  knife  from  its  sheath,  stuck  it 
in  the  wall,  and  there  hung  dangling  by  it, 
like  a  hat  on  a  peg,  till  some  persons,  having 
obtained  a  ladder,  lifted  him  down."—"  That 
must  be  a  lie  I"  exclaimed  the  person  who 
had  before  amused  the  company  so  much. — 
"  And,  pray,  what  have  you  been  telling  the 
whole  evening  P  said  the  doctor.  Our  gen- 
tleman was  mum.' 

'  A  Musical  Blow-  Up.  —The  Rev.  Mr. 
B  ■  ,  when  residing  at  Canterbury,  was 
reckoned  a  good  violencello-player ;  but  he 
was  not  more  distinguished  for  his  expression 
on  the  instrument,  than  for  the  peculiar  ap- 


pearance of  feature  whilst  playing  it.  In 
fact,  when  lost  ;n  the  midst  of  the  adagios  of 
Corelli  or  Avison,  the  muscles  of  his  face  all 
sympathized  with  his  fiddle-stick,  and  kept 
I  up  a  reciprocal  movement.  His  sight,  being 
I  dim,  obliged  him  very  often  to  snuff  the  can- 
j  dies,  and,  when  he  came  to  a  bar's  rest,  in 
I  lieu  of  snuffers,  he  generally  employed  his 
fingers  in  that  office  ;  and,  lest  he  should  of- 
fend the  good  housewife  by  this  dirty  trick  of 
his.  he  used  to  thrust  the  spoils  into  the  smouL- 
hoLt  of  his  violenccllo.  A  waggish  friend  of 
his,  who  had  observed  B   s  whim,  re- 
solved to  enjoy  himself"  at  the  parsons  ex- 
pense," as  he  termed  it;  and,  for  that  pur. 
pose  he  popped  a  quantity  of  gunpowder 
into  B  i  instrument.  The  rest  were  in- 
formed of  the  trick,  and  of  course  kept  at  a 
respectable  distance.  The  tea  equipage  be- 
ing removed,  music  became  the  order  of  the 

day,  and,  after  B  had  tuned  his  instrtr- 

ment,  and  drawn  his  stand  near  enough  to 
snuff  his  candles  with  ease,  feeling  himself  in 
the  meridian  of  his  glory,  he  dashed  away  at 

Vanhall's  47th.    B-  came  to  a  bar's  rest, 

the  candles  were  snuffed,  and  he  thrust  the 
ignited  wick  into  the  usual  place  ;—Jitfrugor, 
and  bang  went  the  fiddle  to  pieces.' 

'  An  Illustration. — Milton,  the  British 
Homer,  and  prince  of  modem  poets,  in  his 
latter  days,  and  when  he  was  blind  (a  thing 
some  men  do  with  their  eyes  open),  mar- 
ried a  shrew.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
one  day,  in  Milton's  hearing,  called  her 
a  rose.  "  I  am  DC  judge  of  flowers,"  observ- 
ed Milton,  "  but  it  may  be  so,  for  I  feel  the 
thorns  daily." ' 

Mathematical  HW."— The 
late  Professor  Vmca,  one  rooming  (several 
trees  having  been  blown  down  the  night  pre- 
vious), meeting  a  friend  in  the  walks  of  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  was  accosted 
with,  "  How  d'ye  do,  sir?  quite  a  blustering 
wind  this." — "  Yes,"  answered  Vince,  "it's 
a  rare  mathematical  tciiui." — "  Mathematical 
wind  !"  exclaimed  the  other.  "  How  so?" — 
"  Why,"  replied  Vince,  "  it  has  extracted  a 
great  many  roots!"' 

1  A  Compliment  returned  in  Full.—'  For. 
son  once  happened  to  be  in  the  company  of 
Dr.  Jackson,  an  Oxonian,  who,  thinking  to 
pay  the  learned  professor  a  flattering  compli- 
ment, said  to  him,  "  Porson,  you  are  the 
only  man  that  ever  left  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  learned  in  Greek."  The  profes- 
sor, whose  wit,  like  the  "  whoop  halko  !"  of  a 
keen  sportsman  when  his  dogs  are  at  fault, 
was  always  at  command,  responded  to  the 
doctor's  flattery,  "  And  you,  doctor,  are  the 
only  man  that  ever  left  Oxford  with  any 
learning  at  all." ' 

4  The  Great  Calf.— A  company  disputing 
on  the  superiority  of  Oxford  to  Cambridge,  a 
gentleman  present  remarked  that  the 

ed  at  both :  — "That,"  said  an  old  gentle 
present,  "  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  calf,  which,  I 
remember,  when  I  was  a  lad,  was  suckled 
by  two  cows."    "  Really,"  said  the  university 
gentleman ;  "  and  pray,  sir,  what  was  the 

j  consequence V   "Why,  sir,  he  turned  out 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Note*  on  •  Will*,'  the  «  Infunt  Lyt*,'  and 
reviews  of  several  new  works,  wliicli  stand  over, 
slt.tll  appear  in  our  next,  when  we  a 
at  Uatnble  by  Asmodeus. 

O.  F.  will  6nd  a  letter  for  bim,  at  ou 
on  Monday  next. 

All  literary  announcements  sent  to 
be  authenticated  with  the  name  of  thi 

or  publisher.   
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Descriptive  ami  CriiM-al  Notice*  of  the  principal  Work* 
of  Art.  in  Painting  and  Sculpture.  im>w  exiating  in  Eug- 
IsimI  :  arransed  wider  tbr  hrada  of  tbc  different  Pnbltc 
sad  Privste  Galleries  in  which  they  sre  to  lie  found 
Tli*  First  Part  compel***  til*  following  Gillerie* 
The  National  (Istc  the  Aegeraleiu,  Gallery— The  R»jaJ 
li.llriy  st  Wnnl.or  Caatle— The  Royal  Gillety  st 
Hampton  Court— The  tiallery  at  Clnrelaod  l|...i«« — 
|>«rd  Kgremout «  Gallery  at  Petworth — Tbr  late  Font 
hill  fSsJlery— Th*  Titian  Gallerv  »l  " 
Gallery  st  Kuowle  Park— Hie  IKIwi 
Malliew.'a  Theatrical  Uallery. 

K  B.  Foe  the  convenience  of  viailoe.  to  the 
Gallery  (now  open  I*  tire  Public),  tlie  D»cri|itl«n  of 
tiiai  (oiler  turn,  which  not.c«e  all  tha  Pictures,  l»  pub- 
lished separately,  price  It. 


J i.it  published,  priced*. 

BOSANOE  and  CO.'S  GENERAL  CA- 
TAfjOGTJIi  of  FOREIGN  BOOKS,  for 

'  TUi»  Catsloffi'e  contains  a  peealisrly  rich  seltrlran  »f 
Ancient  and  Modern  Worka  in  Divinity,  Plillnaoplry. 
Natural  History,  Fibs  Arts.  Poetry,  the  Dmaa,  Bp... 
rrsphv,  Memnirs,  and  all  Oa'tet  of  Literature  la  Ike 
Fiench,  Italian,  and  S|»«ni^i  IjngnSfes. 

For  the  conaenience 
Elcuicutary  Works 

Alao,  their  sef 
Books,  price  Is 

Odecciou  da  las  aiss  crlrbres  Romances  AbIiiT"  * 
Kspaoolcs,  Hittociera)  y  Caballeiescos,  iwiWicads  |»r 
Dei'p  ne.  y  almra  ronairii  mtikni'iite  rninrndtils  ok 
un  E.|«iHd  refurndo.  Svols.  Ilm»  lis. 

ML.ratia.Ohiaaliricaa.l0um  4a  fid 

Tbia  selection  ia  nude  from  the  last  Pari,  edition nu'.- 
1  ashed  by  the  author,  ia  3  vols.  Bvo.  sod  cou>|4rt«  lot 
former  editions,  ia  1  vols  Ifisuo. 


il  Snani'li  ljng»a»;ea. 

■ore  of  Schools,  there  Catsloroe  of 


■    maar.  J  vola  8v«.  U 
v-d  -iml,  W  III  r„f. 


CLOSB  OF  THE  BXHIIHTIOM 

SOCIETY  of  BRITISH  AJITISTS.  SUF- 
FOLK  STREET,  PALL  MALL  EAST 
The  Exhibition  for  th*  Hale  of  th?  Works  of  tiers* 
ArtVatt  of  lb*  United  K.nttdom,  will  CLOSE  ou  8A- 
TI  'RDAY  aext.  tb*  Mb  JULY,  iasf . 

Admittance,  It  — CaUlosju*.  Is. 

W  LIN'Tl)N.S*cretsry. 
Th*  Gslleriet  to  be  Let  ontil  tb*  commeucrinent  of 


by  W.  COLE,  10.  R 

TJAIUY  FAVOURS,  with  other  TALES. 

F  By  E  F  D.   Font-cap  Bvo.  boards,  3a. 

'  T*ott  is  a  prrfly  and  clevsi  little  volume  ,  ami  we 
really  could  not  put  ust  band  on  any  publication  of  the 
rlas..  better  adapted  either  f't  the  eocnurajremeut  of 
bona*  at  oil  v ,  or  fi-r  premium*  st  school. '—Literary  Ga- 
setle.  April  30,  l«M.  ,  „ 

SCENES  lu  PALESTINE;  or.  Dramatic  Rkrlckei 
Bible.    B>  J.  F   Penal*.  Labrilisked. 


tbe  Socatlv'l 
apply  to  ,\(r. 


Lab**,  6J,  N«w  Bond  Street 


Thi*  day  I*  puhlidied. 
by  W.  COLB.  10,  NswfaU  Street, 

THE  ARTISAN;  or,  MECHANIC'S 
INSTRl'CTOH :  spopnlar,  amipiettentire.aad 
syatrraatic  Work,  on  the  most  useful  Sciences.  Com- 
plete in  nine  parts,  price  'a  id.eactu  or  in  one  I  lin  k 
gro.  vol  extensively  illustrated  with  Portrait*  of  euii- 
B«nt  ScientiBc  Men.  and  fiOO  Diaerania.  10.  Od 

ASTRONOMY,  as  It  la  known  st  lb*  pr-seat  day. 
By  tarn.  G  Carey,  Esq  .  Editor  of  Tlat  Artisan.  Hvo. 
BlHl  -nil  a  Portrait  of  Sir  I.  Newton  da. 

CHEMISTRY  a.  it  1.  c<M.p^red  with  what  It  M'.. 
By  Geo  O  Carey.  Esq  With  a  Portrait  of  Sir  H. 
Davy.  F.  R.  8.   Bvo.  boaids,  »s  


There  is  s  richness  «f  versinrstiun,  often  ritinf;  Into 
sublimity.  In  tome  of  these  pieces,  which  would  do  cre- 
dit to  sii*  poet  ot  the  present  day  ' — Literary  Oiion  He. 

The  ECONOMIST  of  TIME:  oe.  Gulden  Rule* 
for  irowaoK  '  Healthy,  Wealliiy.  and  Wiae.'  la 

PRACTICAL  ECONOMIST  of  TIME,  aad 
IMPROVER;  contain  in*; 
sccordiiiK  to  Ibc  pftucipl* 
Dr.  Franklin.  Is. 
t.t  Tria  above,  neatly  doit*  up  in  caaa.  InR-ether,  3a. 
FACBT1.E  CANTaBIUGIB.NSES;   conaiatina;  of 
Anecilotes.  Satires  Smart  Say  intra,  he  bv  or  ralatme  to 
celebrated  Cantaba  With  an  excellent  Portrait  of  Pro- 
Fuulacap  Bvo.  board*, 4a. 


TRATELUNO  COMPANIONS,  TOURS.  GUIDtt 
kc. 

Pahliihed  by  Geo.  B  WhitUker,  Ave- Maris  tw 

THE  TRAVELLER'S  POCKET  AT- 
LAS, conai  tlux  of  a  complete  Set  of  CoaatT 
Map*  of  England  and  Wales,  ou  an  original  and  im- 
proved Plan  i  th*  Roads  leadine;  to  th*  nearest  T»»*i 
in  lb*  adjmninx-  Cuantiea  beina;  delineated  an  eark 
Map;  to  which  i*  added,  a  v*rv  superior  Msp of  Uk 
Environ,  of  London.  Twenty-two  Mile*  round  I ,  sad.a 
Alphabetical  Li.tof  tha  Cities,  Boronrtis.  .ad  MrrtH- 
Town,  of  EnKland  and  Wale*,  their  Distance  fh« 
I/>ndon.  Populatioo,  kc  coir*cted  to  1813.  Prtc*  Bn 
orcohntreil.  £1.  I*  half-bonnd.  _..«. 

A  laiie  SHEET  MAP  of  ENGLAND  *nd  MtklB. 
with  th*  Route,  Towns.  Di'tance*  from  London,  fcr- 
currectly  inarksd  |  |a»rticul«ly  adapted  f..r  tb* 
Prraoua  irarel  I  lag.    i'rlc*.  bandaon«ly  coloaraf.  S»,  <* 

Tn**'cJ >IBRlA>f  TOURISTi  or,  I'oatcb.w f""' 
panion  through  Wales  t  eontainine;  carssrj  Sirlrb.' 
of  tb*  Wriab  Territories,  and  a  Oriental*  *«  t"« 
Manners,  Custo-ns.  and  Games  of  the  N*1''^*:1" 
Chans,  compreh*».lio5.  in  on*  view,  tb*  BMP" 
Routes,  beat  fnn*.  Dialanc**,  and  Ol'JrcU  aso-t  *««»■? 
ofaltrntion.  With  a  beautifal  Engraviogol ItbrSru- 
nension  Bridge  now  trectina  over  Hie  Meuai  Strait*.  " 
Bangne  Ferry.  Tbe  Mb  Edition,  eulargrd,  I  law.  vmt 

VIGN  trrTBS  «f  DERBYSHIRE,  descriptive  af  *J 
Srenery.  kc.  in  t(p  Ni  uMiournood  of  Uie  Pejk.  P°al 
Bvo.  price  &*.  Gd .  bonrda. 

tbetf* 


r  rro. 
The 
MORAL  I 

AlUusc  up. 


This  day  is  pubtoihed,  in  l"voo 


pne*  S<  tW.  bi.und, 


lit.  nay  ■ 
with  Sew  _ 
siderably  improved, 

INTRODUCTION  to  the  ARTS  and 


A", 


SCIENCES;  bring  »  *hort  but  cosnpreheosrv* 
System  of  Uvefol  snd  PolHe  Lesining;  divrded  Into 
<-  of  Schools  sad  Aca- 


lessons,  and  adapted  to  tbe  Ua«  of 
iVnrieT         By  R  TURNER, LL 
Late  of  Magdeen  Hall,  Oxford;  An  time  of  su  Es.y 
tutroduttmn  10  lieop ituby.  kc. 
I  .,rnlnn  i  pnuttd  for  Geo  B  WhitUker  .  Lonviuaa 
and  Co  ;  liviiigtons:  B<mpkin 
and  Co.;  Sherwood  and  Coj  P. 
aryai  and  Wilson  and  Bona,  York. 

Also  DR  TURNER'S  INTRODUCTION  to  UNI- 
VERSAL UEOGRA  PHY,  I  Bono  price  3s  Od.  bound. 


Jn»t  published,  price  8*.  sewn. 

THE  CLASSICAL  JOURNAL,  No.  62. 

1  Ontalnimr  a  Variety  of  CLASSICAL,  BIBLI- 
CAL, and  ORIENTAL  LITERATURE.  Published 
Quai  Irrly 

Content*: — Ob«t  on  th*  Pb»do  of  Plato— On  Hi* 
Greek  and  Latin  Language*    Hailea  ;  Hi*  nnMilloii  of 
tin  Soul  immediately  alter  De.tb,  kc. — Sulijvct.for 
.utnl,  i  Xiieines,  Easay*,  Dcrl.iuatioiu,  and  Vrrses,  for  general 
IJ«  in  Scliwols  and  Universities— Tb*  Atsgru-Saxon 
'  Chnreli— Lllerw qua-darn  Ineditw.x  Aulographi*  inter 
tchedaa  D'Oirilhsnas— Disarrtalio  de  Varus  Baasnv— 
On  th*  Poems  of  Calphumius  and  Kenieaiati— Ohea.  on 
Urrrk,  lainbrc.  Troeliaic,  and  Ana)w*atic  Verse — Csm- 
briilge  Tilpoaea,  for  IKU— Notraou  the  Veepea  «  Arr*. 
toiihaiies— Ou  the  Life  snd  Writing*  of  Csaimir—  Bi- 
blical Critters**- A  Cmjl.ii  PlaoUrum  Ubrl  Vl.-Oa 
tbe  Nature  and  Edhacy  id  Imitative  Vecsiicalion— 
Claaucal  Ciitici.ni—  Unpul-bslied  NotrtouSlrabo;  by 
Clnveriu* — Nrcr-ilngy:  the  hte  Dr.  Parr — Adversaria 
Literana — Oxford  Esgliab  Pure  Poem,  far  InU— Li- 
Urary  Intrlligrncc;  heaidea  Review*  of  a  *arwly  of 
Ctaaticsl.  llihTical,  and  Orievlsl  Works. 
Sold  by  Sherwood  sod  Co..  aad  all  otlier  Booksellers; 
'  of  wheal  may  b*  bsvd,  the  former  nam  be  it. 


rrfrealilli* 


therefore,  tonipltlc  iu  itself,  coiitiiniog  a  cou»(H 
and  aarurat*  accoaot  of  its  Hi-tory  a.,d  Topisr";4" 
its  Aiaiqultws,  Natnml  aad  ArtiBcral  Corio-ltiea.  ko 
Peculiarities,  Comma-rcc.  Manufacture*,  kc- coio,*'! 
ing,  nkw.  tbe  Biotrraphy  of  its  iuo*t  Emmeut  Per»ov 
and  every  local  information  to  be  met  wt" 
SUtislwal  Work.,  and  eaibolli.beJ  by  a  or 
reel  Tnr»*lliiig-M*p. 

•  TlH-se  Caterriiam*  *r*  well  artavted  to 
memory  ;  and  there  is  no  one.  proud  of  bis  ■*'  ■»*  »*-"" 
ty.  but  mu.t  feel  s  secret  ptessore  tlmt  iU  trsawaret, 
heautiasund  Inlrreats,  are  a.,  ably  and  to  f»n.il«*rlj  *• 
lineatrd.  and  brmight  within  th*  raw  b  of  tbe  banvolrH 
luditidaal.' — LiUrary  Ctiroiiicm.  ■ 

PINNOChVS  CATECHISM  of  BRITISH  C-t*» 
GR.M'HY.  in  Two  Part*.  |iric*M  each 

Part  I.  tool  am*  lb*  Description  of  every 
Town  in  lioglaiKi  and  Wales  lb  ir  Population  he 

Part  II  indudea  Scotland.  Ireland,  aid  thcF^'P 
IW^ioa*  of  Groat  BnU.a  In  all  P.rf  *£*ft- r 
A  JOURNEY  tnnmgh  VARIOUS  PARTS  «i  U' 
ROPE,  in  th*  Year*  IBIS.  18IS».  1^20.  in-  1«1 ,    '  » 
Notes,  Claa»i**l  and  Historical ;  and  Meamirs 
Seven  Dal*'  •  f  Ihe  Hons*  of  Me.lici>n-I  ihe  OjU" 
Dyua.ti*.  of  li«r  Kiu«>  <>f  Naples    Oeilicalr*.  ny  r 
mi*.loii.  to  tire  Queen  Dowager  of  VViilomnuti. '* 
Piincesa  R,oy.|  nf  Eoffl.nd     By  Thorn"  IVnniogr 
A.  M,  Rector  of  Thorlev.  Heru.  let*  Fetkrw  of  Oar* 
M  dl. Cambridge,  kc    Two  vol*  Bvo.  30*. 

TtieCONCHOWKJISTS  COMPANION  '•  ""  '.,,. 
iog  the  liiMincl.  aim  Cunstrucliou.  of  Teal.ceou*  . 
mal.  1  with  a  g«ueral  SkeUb  of  thus*  '  „ ,/i 

Pr  aluctmus  which  connect  tbe  Vegetable  and  an 
Kinidoum.     With  FronU.piece.   By  the  **_'J>ftj 
1 
I 


r 

t4ll«TUr^^l•*^1, 


Thi*  naner  t*  puhlifhed  early  on  Satnfday.  price  fid. ,  ar  ioJ  if  post  free;  Couatry  and  Foreign  Readeu  way  b»v«  theuntUmped  edltioo  In  Monthly  ae< 

i/*M»loni  puUirhed  Ly  Davidaon,  0.  nnrtey  Strret.  Strand,  wbmr  adrrrtiaeroeut.  are  rrc«iv»d,  snd  commu  most  ions '  for  lb*  Editor'  (post paid) "™  V  ^J^t^TchWr- 
almCeSimosln.nd  Mafstnll.  Sl.Hone,.'  Hall  Cou.t ,  Honker.  t3.  ForeSlrct  ;  Rav.Cieed  Uoe;  Richardson.  Comt.,11 ;  H"*..**.  li,  St  .Martin Street 
PnU-MaU ,  ^  C.,u„  *,„*,.  Edinb-rg,, ,  Uri*«  k  C.  ,41 W  and  by  all  B~ha.il.,.       Nea,,e^u -P.i-hsd  b,  Dav.daoa,  tote*  PUce.  C-e, 


'   THE  LITERARY  CHRONICLE 

-inti  C acrid j)  ftcbicb); 

and  General  Repository  of  Literature,  Philosophy,  Science,  Arts,  History,  Biography, 
Antiquities,  Morals,  Afttnners,  the  Drama,  and  Amusements. 

Hr\et'  Mr  to  Utt  prrtnt  Sumotr :  —  Itrrirw  .•  Nutativt  of  •  Vnit  to  BtMil,  Chile,  hi.  4tl ;  \l  '«  ,...lr  >  Lrllrre.  *Vi  (  Tb*  AnlK,  a  T«l»,  by  H  A         t.  <"*7  ; 
Tl>»  Pri»»l«>  Jmiru*l  »»p«  hy  M.  Line  Kiegbt.  4JN:  Tta)rfry'«  History  ■  •!  tli«  C"uqi»««l  «f  Entfan'J  b*  lb*  NofinnrJ,  4TI;  Ju.m  Krcuiwlin,  441 .  Sir»i>i«i»»  l*nrl.c»  4  :i  -,  T  t 
Mir.oem.44l  i  A  IV*|i  .1  (be  Kxixuul  «l,  Tlw  JarroiU  S»«-lc'li-8-*.  441  —Ongiml:  Count  ty  R«nihlrt.  «t»  by  J..* •Ib« n  OMwMlby,  441 ;  Tu»ln)<»l  l.yit,4ts, 
.  Ui-IJ.isv.ei  J'ort^  :  Biowti  c  btotibe-l,  444  -/•»<  /irtf.  LlkHbittvBoil'urtiwi*.  L»U)«H  hqiur*.  44i.-TA*  i>r«««.  446 -i«lcra«««  «,<< 
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REVIEW  OP  NEW  BOOKS. 

Kmmtive  of  a  t"aU  to  lirazil,  Chile,  Peru, 

u;il  a>Trf  1822.    IF!fA  MhttSmmm  Ilr- 

m*rh  ,<n  the  Past  and  P,,vnt  StuU  ;ml 
Political  Pro%p,ett  oflhmc  CtHtntritt.  By 
GiLPritT  F**9tiiAR  Matiiisox,  Esq. 
8vo.  pp.  478.  lx>n<Jon,  1825,  C.  Knight. 
$fvrr.  the  first  discovery  of  the  new  world, 
nitd  the  conquest  of  the  richest  and  mo-.t  fer- 
tile portion  of  it,  by  the  Spaniard*  and  Portu- 
guese, no  era  has  occurred  so  important  in  its 
history  as  that  of  the  present  day,  when  South 
America  has  broken  through  the  trammels 
which  for  three  centuries  have  enslaved  it. 
and  has  commenced  a  new  existence.  We 
may,  perhaps,  be  told  that  the  independence 
d  the  Sooth  American  states  is  not  complete, 
'"•cause  Spain  holds  a  fortress  in  Peru,  or 
there  are  some  malcontents  in  Mexico,  or 
because  Dr.  Francia  rules  as  despotically  in 
Paraguay  as  the  imbecde  Ferdinand  MI. 
does  in  Stjain.  But,  with  these  drawbacks, 
still  it  is  impossible  not  to  consider  South 
America  as  emancipated  ;  the  weakness  of 
Spain,  the  amity  of  Great  Britain,  the  union 
of  jrveral  Wales  in  a  tmrtv  of  defensive  alli- 
ance and  the  interests  of  North  America,  are 
all  so  many  guarantees,  that  whatever  yoke 
the  South  American  states  may  have,  it  will 
not  be  that  of  Europeans.  Brazil  may,  per- 
haps, for  tome  time  prove  an  exception  ;  tut, 
!«>ides  tht;  suspit  ion  that  attaches  to  the  tsfc- 
peror,  there  is  a  large  republican  party  in 
Brazil,  who,  notwithstanding  they  may  give  the 
"si  government  a  divided  alliance,  would 


join^w.th0 


every  attempt  to  bring  it  in  subjection  to 
Portugal. 

Although  we  have  spoken  of  the  general 
tendency  of  the  South  American  states  to  re- 
publicanism, yet  we  are  far  from  contending 
that  it  is  the  best  form  of  government, — still 
Ins  that  it  is  best  suited  to  their  population 
and  prejudices ;  so  far,  indeed,  are  we  from 
thinking  this  to  be  the  case,  that  we  doubt 
not  but  limited  monarchies,  wjth  somewhat 
of  the  splendour  to  which  the  people  have 
been  accustomed,  would  he  preferred  to  the 
unostentatious  simplicity  of  .1  republican  go- 
vernment. Mr.  Mathison  seems  to  come  to 
Ae  same  conclusion,  though  by  different  in- 
factices  :  he  says,  1  The  existence  of  slavery 
is  itself  ■  sufficient  reason  why  a  regal  form 
tjoremment  should  be  maintained,  to  the 
revolutionary  princi- 
ples^ Mr.  Mathison,  however,  should  recol- 
wtj  that,  in  the  United  States,  slavery  and 
'Ittnoeraey  are  not  deemed  incompatible, 
Ihtt,  leaving  politicians  to  discuss  this  point, 
we  shall  proceed  to  notice  the  work  before  us. 
Of  Mr.  Mathison'j-  pursuits  or  object 


in  visiting  South  America  we  know  no- 
thing; it  is  enough  for  us  to  know  that 
he  went  there,  and  that  he  returned  with 
materials  to  make  a  very  excellent  volume. 
His  work  embraces  a  very  ample  field  : 
it  includes  travels  in  the  several  coun- 
tries :  an  account  of  the  soil,  produce,  and 
manufactures ;  description  of  the  people, — 
their  maimers,  customs,  superstitions,  &c. ; 
the  government,  slate  of  parties,  political 
opinion*,  an  1  prospects ;  characters  of  indi- 
viduals, anecdotes,  &c.  All  those  subjects 
are  interwoven  in  a  well-connected  narrative, 
very  agreeably  written  and  bearing  internal 
evidence  of  authenticity.  The  work  contains  m 
much  real  information  on  the  subject  of  Bra- 
zil, Peru,  and  Chile,  that  wo  confidently  re- 
commend it  to  all  who  feci  an  iuterest  in 
these  countries,  or  in  books  of  travel  gene- 
rally. Much,  we  are  aware,  has  already  been 
written  on  South  America  ;  but 
may  be  written  before  the 
hausted. 

Mr  Mathison  sailed  from  Lisbon  on  the 
27th  of  May,  1021,  in  the  Vasco  da  Gama 
Portuguese  Indiaman.  Nothing  particular 
occurred  during  the  passage,  exempt  a  pretty 
fre* jueut  alarm  at  the  appearance  of  suspi- 
cious vesi«ls,  and  the  jierformance  of  mass  and 
vespers  regularly  on  board.  On  the  4th  of 
August,  the  vessel  safely  reached  Uio  de  Ja- 
neiro, the  approach  of  which,  from  the  sea, 
reminded  the  author  of  the  scenery  of  the 
Trosacks,  near  Loch  Katrine.  Mr.  Mathison 
does  not  long  detain  us  from  business,  for  he 
dismisses  his  voyage  in  half  a  dozen  pages; 
and  in  the  next  page  we  find  him  describing 
the  public  buildings  and  institutions  of  Rio 
dc  Janeiro.  In  no  part  of  the  world,  per- 
haps, is  Negro  slaver)-  more  revolting  than  at 
Kio.    Mr.  M.  says  : — 

'  When  a  traveller  first  lands  at  Uio,  his 
attention  will  lie  naturally  attracted  by  the 
appearance  of  the  negroes.  Their  colour,  to 
I  which  (he  eye  of  a  European  caiinot  for  a 
j  long  time  become  familiarized,  their  savage 
and  uncouth  countenances,  generally  tat- 
toed,  or  their  nuked  limbs,  only  sufficiently 
covered  to  answer  purposes  of  bare  deeeney 
— their  barbarous  language,  and  noisy  voci- 
ferations— the  wild  melody  of  their  national 
airs  (if  j.he  term  ma)  be  used),  which  they 
almost  invariably  sing  while  at  work — the 
clanking  of  cltaiiis,  and  the  iron  collars  worn 
by  criminals  or  runaways  in  the 
the»c,  and  other  peculiar  emblems  of 
risn  and  misery,  all  concur  in  exciting  sur- 
prise, horror,  and  disgust.    Tlie  canoos  and 


boat; 


ich  ply  about  the  shipping,  and 
between  the  two  sides  of  die  bay,  arc  manned 
by  the  same  uncivilized  beings,  one  mulatto 
or  white  mau  silting  at  the  helm.   They  are 


ever  ready  to  profit  by  any  opportunity  of 
plunder;  and  it  is  accordingly  considered 
unsafe  to  trust  oneself  alone  Or  unarmed  in 
their  power  at  night.' 

From  this  stile  of  misery  Mr.  M  ,  by  a 
sudden  transition,  carries  us  to  *  splendid 
ball  and  supper  given  by  she  officers  of  the 
Portuguese  army,  al  the  theatre,  in  honour 
of  the  constitution,  when  the  prince  (now  em- 
peror) and  princess  graced  the  festivities  as 
spwtators  :■ — 

'  The  dress  and  appearance  of  the  ladies  at 
this  ball  deserved  admiration.  Many  wore 
a  vast  profusion  of  jewels;  but  beauty,  villi 
some  few  striking  exceptions,  was  infinitely 
less  observable.  The  gentlemen  all  woie 
uniforms,  or  court  dresses ;  and  t'ie  stars  and 
orders  with  which  the  majority  were  deco- 
rated, seemed  so  numerous  and  inappropri- 
ately bestowed,  as  to  bonier  on  the  ridicu- 
lous. Nut  so,  however,  thought  tbev ;  and 
not  so  thought  the  ladies,  who  1  ^slowed  their 
smiles  and  hands  with  such  partiality  on  tins 
bespangled  gentry,  that  the  poor  Englishmen 
present  might  have  euviod  the  possession  of 
similar  decorations,  if  it  were  only  to  avert 
the  fate  which  awaited  th«n  of  being  left 
completely  in  the  back-cround.  Many  boy  ., 
apparently  not  more  than  twelve  or  fourteen 
years  old,  wore  tawdry  silk  court-dresses  and 
stars,  which  had  been  obtained  to  the  usuul 
way.  Young  girls,  also,  of  nine  or  ten  years 
of  age,  or  still  less,  were  there,  maguiticently 
arrayed,  and  seemed  to  be  as  perfect  adepts 
in  the  arts  of  flirtation  and  coquetry,  as  older 
and  more  experienced  belles.  Among  the 
officers  present  were  several  who  belonged  to 
a  negro  1 
their  black  < 
forms,  of  which  they  seemed  not  a  little 
proud,  made  a  striking  addition  to  the  novelty 
and  ludicrous  features  of  the  entertainment.' 

After  reraaiuing  a  month  at  Uio,  Mr.  Ma- 
thison made  an  excursion  to  the  interior;  and 
he  appears,  as  Mathews  has  it,  to  have  had 
an  eye  that  saw  everything,  and  a  pupil  in 
that  eye  which  forgot  nothing,  for  he  carrier 
us  along  with  him  in  a  slight  sketchy  manner. 
It  will,  perhaps,  not  give  a  very  favourable 
opiniou  of  the  country,  ivhen  we  find  an 
Englishman,  who  kept  a  small  retail  shop, 
obliged  to  go  about  armed  with  a  dirk  an  J 
pocket-pistols,  to  defend  himsHfagainst '  the 
revengeful  feelings  entertained  bv  tmny  per- 
sons whom  he  liad  disobliged  in  the  cs>uiU 
of  business.'  The  muleteers,  Mr.  Mathison 
describes  as  'close,  cunning,  and  reveagefiil, 
covetous  of  money,  and  passionately  addicted 
to  gambling  ;  but  honest  to  their  employers, 
tenacious  of  their  word,  solier,  strong-beaded, 
and  active  In  mind  and  body.'  Mr.  Mathi- 
son was  on  lus  way  to  the  Swiss  village,  Novo- 
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Fribengo,  in  the  valley  of  Morro  Quemado, 
established  a  few  years  ago  a*  an  attempt  to 
introduce  the  European  arts  into  Brazil :  it 
is  situated  about  seventy  English  miles  from 
Rio.  The  settlement  was  by  no  means  flou- 
rishing ;  and,  out  of  about  one  thousand  two 
hundred,  only  three  hundred  now  remained, 
the  rest  having  either  gone  to  Rio,  or  settled 
in  distant  parts  of  the  country.  We  have  not 
room  for  the  account  of  this  settlement,  but 
shall  quote  the  author's  warning!  which  he 
subjoins  to  it 

'  From  the  whole  account  here  given,  the 
reader  may  draw  his  own  inferences,  and 
judge  whether,  if  more  ably  managed,  more 
advantageously  situated,  and  composed  of 
better-conditioned  settlers,  the  colony  could 
ever  have  been  permanently  and  successfully 
established.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  earnestly 
to  be  hoped,  that  whatever  changes  may  take 
place  iu  the  government  of  Brazil,  the  people 
of  England  will  not  allow  themselves  to  be 
tempted,  by  delusive  promises  and  expecta- 
tions, to  abandon  their  own  comfortable 
homes  in  search  of  advantages,  uncertain  at 
best,  amidst  the  woods  and  w  ildernesses  of 
South  America.  This  remark  does  not  apply 
solely  to  the  sort  of  establishment  here  de- 
scribed ;  there  are  projectors  and  speculating 
egotists  in  various  ways, — and  woe  to  those 
who,  in  ignorance  of  the  real  slate  of  things, 
give  credit  tr>  the  pictures  too  often  drawn 
in  this  speculative  age,  of  an  imaginary  12 
Daradi,  and  find  not  out  how  cgregiously 
they  have  been  duped  until  their  error  be- 
comes fatal  and  irretrievable !  The  much- 
vaunted  precious  stones  and  ractals  they  will 
find  equally  difficult  of  attainment,  if  not 
more  so,  than  in  England :  and,  supposing 
their  labours  as  farmers  to  be  ultimately  suc- 
cessful, yeais  of  toil,  danger,  and  discomfort, 
must  hist  be  surmounted.  Innumerable 
crosses,  which  the  iuexperienced  cannot 
anticipate,  but  winch  are  inseparable  from  a 
new  country!  will  thwart  them  at  every  step ; 
and  not  among  the  least  of  these  may  be 
mentioned  the  hostility  of  a  rude  native 
Creole  |>opulation,  jealous  of  foreigners,  and 
bigoted  enemies  to  innovation  and  improve- 


The  mining  district  of  Canta  Gallo  was  the 
1  place  visited  by  Mr.  Mathison  ;  and  he 
gives  us  the  following  interesting  account  of 
a  class  of  persons  who,  though  no  longer  ex- 
isting, did  much  in  civilizing  limzil  ;— 

*  The  district  of  Canta  Gallo,  in  the  Capi- 
tania  of  Kio  Janeiro,  until  lately  a  mining 
nation,  lies  about  one  hundred  miles  from 
Hio  Janeiro,  in  a  N.  E.  direction.  It  has 
not  been  very  long  in  the  occupation  of  legi- 
timate Portuguese  settlers.  The  mines,  which 
attracted  the  attention  of  government,  were 
discovered  by  some  contraband  adventurers, 
who,  in  defiance  of  the  laws,  clandestinely 
worked,  and  realised  large  profits  from  them. 
Their  retreat  is  said  to  have  been  detected  by 
the  accidental  crowing  of  a  cock — and  hence 
the  appellation  of  Canta  Gallo.  Contraband 
adventurers  of  this  description,  from  all  that  I 
could  learn,  exist  no  longer  in  Brazil ;  yet, 
as  they  once  constituted  a  remarkable  class 
of  inhabitants,  and  promoted  indirectly,  by 
their  enterprises,  the  improvement  of  the 


country,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  relate  a  few 
particulars  concerning  then.  They  were, 
tor  the  moat  part,  bold  and  determined  men, 
induced  by  the  commission  of  crimes,  or  un- 
settled habits  of  life,  to  retire  from  civilized 
society  :  men  of  such  desperate  fortunes, 
that  they  were  glad  to  run  any  hazards  for 
the  sake  of  acquiring  wealth.  Thus  united 
by  the  bond  of  mutual  interest,  they  wan- 
dered in  gangs  about  the  country,  through 
districts  yet  unexplored  by  Europeans,  in 
search  of  the  precious  metal-  The  Indians 
were  by  turns  avoided,  conciliated,  or  sub- 
dued, according  as  it  best  suited  their  pur- 
poses, until  they  had  none  to  fear  but  their 
own  countrymen. 

'  In  this  manner  they  traced  the  courses 
of  rivers,  traversed  mountains,  passed  through 
woods  almost  impenetrable,  and  overcame 
dangers  and  hardships  which  men  more  hap- 
pily circumstanced  would  never  have  thought 
of  encountering.    When  their  toils 

wfTn  re- 
warded by  the  discovery  of  a  mine,  or  of  a 
river-course  abounding  with  gold,  all  pos- 
sible precautions  were  immediately  taken  to 
keep  it  secret  until  the  treasure  became  ex- 
hausted. In  that  case,  or  if  the  secret  hap- 
pened to  be  discovered  by  government,  and 
measures  were  employed  to  dispossess  these 
adventurers,  such  as  were  fortunate  enough 
to  escape  apprehension  again  pursued  the 
same  course  of  life  in  another  place.' 

From  Canto  Gallo,  Mr.  M.  proceeded  to 
Aldea  da  Pedra,  where  there  is  a  settlement 
of  about  three  hundred  Indians  of  the  tribe  of 
Puris ;  he  afterwards  went  to  St.  Fidela,  and 
then  returned  to  Rio.  On  his  return,  he 
again  stopped  at  the  Indian  settlement,  and 
was  present  at  the  performance  of  mass  1  y 
Father  Thomas,  the  missionary,  who  inspires 
great  confidence,  but  makes  few  converts : — 
'  A  great  number  of  Indians  of  both  sexes, 
dressed  in  the  Portuguese  costume,  were  as- 
sembled on  the  green  before  the  chapel,  in  a 
state  of  intoxication,  and  thus  showed  how 
slight  had  been  the  impression  made  upon 
their  minds  by  the  religious  duties  of  the 
day.  I  wished  to  witness  an  exhibition  of 
their  skill  in  archery,  and  offered  to  give  a 
prize  to  be  contended  for ;  but  drunkenness 
had  taken  away  all  inclination  and  power  of 
exertion ;  and,  although  some  promised  to  go 
home  and  fetch  their  bows  and  arrows,  they 
finally  dispersed,  without  rememl)ering  or 
paying  any  attention  to  the  offer.  They  flock- 
ed round  me,  however,  begging  for  money ; 
and  one  was  no  sooner  satisfied  than  another 
came  up,  each  immediately  spending  the 
trifle  he  had  received  in  caehafa  or  rum,  the 
cheapness  of  which  enabled  them  to  indulge 
in  the  most  absolute  and  unrestrained  diunk- 
enncss.  It  was  painful  to  observe  that  the 
women  were  most  free  and  impudent  on  this 
occasion ;  and  no  quantity  of  liquor  appeared 
sufficient  to  satisfy  their  depraved  appetites. 

'  Disgusted  at  such  a  scene,  which  not 
even  its  novelty  had  made  tolerable,  I  gladly 
sought  refuse  tn  the  house  of  Father  Thomas, 
and  partook  of  bis  simple  meal,  consisting,  in 
true  hermit  fashion,  of  mandioc,  beans,  and 
water — a  diet  upon  which,  he  said,  he  had 
subsisted  for  a  long  course  of  years.  He 
inquired  with  a  vague  interest  concerning  the 


great  events  which  bad  agitated  Europe  du- 
ring the  last  twenty  years,  and  seemed  t» 
know  that  such  a  person  as  Napoleon  Buo- 
naparte had  once  existed;  but  of  all  histo- 
rical particulars  he  was  ignorant,  and  ex- 
pressed litde  curiosity  about  the  war.  are 
massacres  which  had  desolated  the  oorid. 
The  only  books  in  his  possession  were  » 
missal  and  Ijitin  Bible;  and  the  perfonnasc* 
of  regular  devotional  exercises,  together  with 
the  necessary  attention  paid  to  his  flock,  zr.d 
the  cultivation  of  his  liu'.e  farm,  constituted 
his  only  employment ' 

Journeying  onward,  Mr.  M.  met  a  cavil- 
cade  of  lad  ies  and  gentlemen  returning  frat 
a  marriage  feast : — 

*  The  men,  dressed  in  long  cloth  cloaks 
and  well  mounted  on  horses  and  mules,  rict'7 
caparisoned  in  the  Portuguese  fashion,  rout 
a  fine  appearance.  The  ladies  rode  in  tl* 
midst  of  them.  Their  horse-furniture  was  in 
every  way  similar,  with  the  exception  onl;  of 
pistols  and  holsters.  They  all  rode  astral*, 
according  to  the  prevailing  custom  in  tl>« 
country  parts  of  Brazil.  They  wore  »htt« 
linen  trowscrs  ;  and  the  delicate  foot  »ti 
ancle,  in  silk  stockings  and  thin  satin  &*t, 
did  honour  to  the  small  silver  stirrup  m 
which  the  point  rested.  The  upper  parts  of 
their  dress  were,  a  muslin  gown,  aUingof 
course  over  the  mule's  back,  as  f»»  twpi 
their  legs  as  the  position  would  admit  of.  »ud 
a  large  cotton  shawl  closely  wrapptd  slott 
the  person.  A  round  black  cotton  kit,  of 
Brazilian  manufacture,  and  thick  white  "j-. 
which  completely  hid  their  faces,  compkwl 
their  equipment.' 

In  the  survey  of  Brazilian  history.  Wr. 
Mathison  points  out  the  benefits  the  cowl?, 
has  derived  since  the  arrival  of  the  court  « 
Lisbon  there  in  1808.  by  free  trade  and  con- 
sequent intercourse  with  foreigners;  a~ 
not,  however,  produce  a  similar  effect  on  th* 
character  of  the  government,  of  which 
Mathison,  alluding  to  tbe  period  when  tj* 
King  of  Portugal  resided  in  Brazil,  gi«*  ** 
following  picture: — 

'  In  the  collection  of  the  revenue  ari«iJit 
from  diamond  -  mines,  which  have  hitherto 
been  always  considered  as  crown  property 
and  from  the  fifth  part  of  the  profits  of  fM- 
mines  paid  by  their  respective  proprietor! -to 
government,  the  money  had  to  pass  through 

rustwerrus- 


so  many  hands,  and  abuses  of  trust  werr  1 
fortunately  so  common,  that  a  very  undue 
proportion  of  it  finally  reached  the  pthlic 
treasury.  The  collection  of  the  customs  »a> 
not  less  notoriously  ill  conducted,  and  at«\(- 
I  gling  systematically  pursued  on  a  large  *c»le. 
The  officers  of  tbe  revenue,  and  oth«  jwhlie 
servants,  being  irregularly  paid,  beam* 
more  accessible  to  bribery ;  and  the  nine  of 
an  office  was,  in  the  usual  course  of  tamp, 
estimated,  not  at  the  affixed  salary,  hi* 
what  could  be  made  from  it  by  varioui  me- 
thods of  evasion  and  extortion. 

4  Hence  tbe  regular  course  of  trade  «** 
very  much  impeded,  and  an  undue  iwltantac* 
given  to  the  smuggler  over  the  fair  ho- 
nourable trader.  The  prevalence  of  Hbc« 
practices  rendered  it,  u>  fact,  diAc"''  *» 
draw  any  clear  line  of  demsrcstioa ;  and 
tho*mn  who  might  have  frUd^w 
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resist  this  torrent  of  corruption,  either  from 
bettor  principle*,  or  more  sound  view*,  wore 
borne  down  by  the  force  and  impetuosity  of 
The  leritimue  resources  of 
being  thus  impaired,  am!  its 
■eceivin?  no  check,  other  way* 
anrt  mean*  of  raisins  m->nev  were  ntvessari'lv 
resorted  to.  In  farmer  tunc?  it  had  been 
usual  for  the  colony  to  send  its  treasure*  to 
the  mother  country,  but  now  the  system  was 
rcxarwed.  and  Urge  sums  were  remitted  at 
vinous  timet  from  Lisbon  to  the  court  at 

•The  Mle  of  patents  of  nobility,  stars, 
crosses,  an  I  hahtm  dt  C\r'ul<>,  or  insignia 
of  the  order  of  Christ,  and  others  similar  to 
>*»  ***  among;  the  most  innocent,  and  at  the 


.  expedients  for  raising 
TV  rays  for  the*  decoration-,  at 


tuned  a  greater  height  at  Rio  than  it  had, 
perhaps  «*er  before  done  in  any  country; 
a! mart  every  petty  shopkeeper  might  be 
seen  in  the  streets  on  holydays  with  his  kihito 
it  Gb-stm.  These  purchased  honours  were 
worn  by  dignitaries  of  the  church,  as  well  as 
by  civilians  of  esrery  degree :  an  1  the  quality 
■ad  quantity  of  them  established  the  rank  of 
each  individual  in  society.' 

We  shall  now  teare  Brazil,  and  proceed  at 
once  to  Pern,  in  order  to  quote  the  even  slight 
description  of  the  fort  of  Callao,  the  garrison 
of  which  still  obstinately  hold*  out  for  Spain, 
in  d^tptte  of  the  army  and  the  proclamation 
of  R->liwar  i — 

'The  twrn  of  Callao  is  composed  of  a  few 
hnudr  d  lioases,  smtll,  dirty,  and  wretched  : 
no  i^f      of  rpsp.^etability  reside  there :  the 
merchants  merely  keeping  stores  for  the 
v-a<]«ar*ion  of  shipping  business,  and  for  the 
retail  sale  of  goods.    There  is  an  inn,  kept 
by  an  American,  of  the  wont  description.  I 
The  cassia  M  the  only  part  of  Calla  j  which  ' 
deserves  particular  notice.    Let  not  the  word  I 
c\«t]«-  be  understood  to  mean  a  structure  ' 
similar  to  those  erected  by  our  warlike  an-  I 
castors  in  every  part  of  Europe— it  is  merely 
another  name  for  fort,  which  occupies  a  eon 
ti  Jorabte  extent  of  ground,  surrounded  by 
thick  walls,  a  moat,  drawbridge,  and  batte- 
ries of  great  siren  (jth;  spinous  barracks  a 
*  governor's  house,  with  some 
y  buildings,  form  a  bige 
_  j  in  the  centre  of  the  fortress.  Beyond 
the  farthest  extremity  of  the  town  jets  out  intj 
the  sea  a  peninsula  of  land,  where  old  Callao 
fof—ry  stood,  previous  to  the  earthquake 
of  1746.    The  ruins  are  still  risible,  and  af- 
ford a  striking  memento  of  the  awful  visita- 
tions to  which  these  regions  are  particularly 
subject. 

1  4  it  was  painful,  at  the  sam?  time,  to  ob- 
v;rve  the  remains  of  several  hundred  unfortu- 
nate Soldiers  who  had  b«en  shot  here  during 
the  war :  many  months  they  lny  without  in- 
terment, and  literally  afforded  food  to  the 
fowls  of  the  air,  while  the  dreadful  effluvia 
Hinted  the  whole  surrounding  atmosphere, 
*nd  was  carried  by  the  wind  as  far  as  the 
dipping  in  the  harbour.  Bones  and  bits  of 
clothes,  shoes,  caps,  ice.,  even  now  lay  scat- 
tered about  in  melancholy  confusion,  and 
marked  the  character  of  the  times.' 

i  was  at  Callao,  which 


in  Fehruiry.  18M,  I. o  d  Cochrane  ar- 
in  the  Chilean  frigate,  the  (Villains; 
and,  as  this  is  the  only  notice  «e  find  of  our 
gallant  countryman,  we  shall  quote  it: — 

'  l^ord  Cochrane  and  San  Martin  were 
now  declared  enemies.  Their  quarrel  ori- 
ginated in  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
measures  to  be  pursued  for  the  reduction  of 
Callao  Castle  :  Ix>rd  Cochrane,  with  his 
characteristic  bravery,  wishing  to  carry  the 
place  hy  storm,  or  to  compel  the  garrison  to 
surrender  at  discretion  ;  General  San  Martin, 
on  the  other  hand,  srith  his  characteristic 
prudence  and  moderation,  preferring  capi- 
tulation without  bloodshed.  The  opinion  of 
the  general  prevailed  on  this  occasion  ;  and 
the  result  is  thought  to  have  shown  that  the 
opinion  of  the  admiral  was  founded  on  the 
soundest  views  of  good  policy;  for,  though  a 
certain  degree  of  success  has  followed  the 
arms  and  policy  of  San  Martin,  and  in  the 
name  of  the  Patria  (a  comprattensive  term, 
which  includes  the  whole  or  any  particular 
part  of  South  America,  when  once  made  in- 
dependent of  Spain)  be  had  taken  possession 
of  the  capital  of  Peru,  yet  an  opportunity 
was  afforded  hy  this  temporising  plan  to 
General  Canterac  and  a  large  body  of  Spa- 
nish troops  to  escape  from  Callao,  and  to 
renew  the  war  in  the  interior.  Another  dis- 
agreement soon  afterwards  took  place, in  con- 
sequence of  the  refusal  of  San  Martin  to  pay 
the  Chilean  fleet  out  of  the  funds  obtained  by 
him  in  lima ;  and  the  seizure  of  a  laige  sum 
of  money  at  Ancon  forcibly  by  Lord  Coch- 
rane, who  thus  took  the  law  into  his  own 
hands,  rendered  the  rupture  complete. 

4  The  present  object  of  Lord  Cochrane  in 
coming  to  Lima  was  to  obtain  possession  of 
the  Spanish  frigate  Prueva,  which  had  been 
driven  into  port  by  himself,  and  surrendered 
to  the  Peruvian  government,  at  whose  hands 
he  now  claimed  her  as  his  lawful  priie.  His 
claim  wis,  however,  by  no  means  allowed  : 
and  vigorous  preparations  for  defence  were 
made  in  case  of  any  attempt  to  seize  her  by 
force  of  arm*.  The  terror  inspired  on  this 
occasion  by  the  presence  of  Lord  Cochrane 
was  positively  ludicrous,  and  the  whole  cas- 
tle of  Callao  was  in  commotion  ;  but  he  did 
not  proceed  to  extremities,  and  finally  sailed 
away  again  to  Guayaquil.' 

We  shalt  reserve  all  further  extracts  r.nd 


remarks  until  our  next  number,  only 
ini;  that  Mr.  Mathison's  work  contains  some 
c  li'.m  ed  plates  of  South  American  costume, 
and  a  good  chart  of  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
(To  it  enmeUM  in  our  next.  J 


Ambition.  In  three  volumes,  pp.  1081.  Lon- 
don. IB35.  Cadcll. 
The  author  of  this  work  will  never,  we 
are  sure,  address  either  the  critic  or  the 
raider  in  the  Inciin^e  of  Shnkspeire,  and 
say,  '  I  cliarje  thee  fling  away  Ambition,' 
even  «  tliouirh  hy  this  sin  fell  the  ansets; 
since  there  is  no  danger  even  of  mortals 
Killing  by  an  acquaintance  with  this  Aml>i- 
tint,  which  is  really  a  veiy  clever  ami  well- 
written  novel.  The  scene  is  partly  bid  in 
Walts.  Many  of  the  characters  arc  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  Cumbria  ;  and  the  heroine 
is,  we 'suspect,  intended  as  a  descendant  of 


the  (treat  Glecdower.  At  a  time  when  the 
traditions  and  the  language  of  Scotland  have 
en'ered  so  lanrely  into  the  composition  of 
modern  tales  of  fiction,  and  when  even  the 
sluggishness  of  Irish  authors  has  been  roused 
to  do  similar  honour  to  the  Kmcrald  Isle,  it 
would  be  a  reproach  to  the  land  of  Cad- 
wallader  to  suffer  its  heroes  to  remain  buried 
in  oblivion,  among  '  the  surfeit-slain  fools- 
common  dung  of  the  soil.'  The  chivalrous 
and  poetic  character  of  the  Welsh,  their  ro- 
mantic wars,  and  untamed  love  of  liberty, 
would  all  be  admirable  materials  in  the  hands 
of  a  novel  writer,  while  the  character  and  dia- 
lect of  the  Welshman  arc  sufRc  ieo  tly  marked  to 
he  distinctly  portrayed  and  recognised.  Many 


efforts  have  lately  and  successfully  been 
made  to  rescus  Welsh  literature  from  hat  oh- 
livion  to  which  it  seemed  hastening ;  and  it 
is  only  necessary  for  a  few  good  novel-wri- 
ters to  lay  the  scene  of  their  picture  in  Wales, 
or  to  embody  some  striking  features  of  Welsh 
history,  and  then  Cambrian  novels  may  be- 
come popular. 

These  remarks  have  rather  occurred  to  as 
while  in  the  perusal  of  the  novel  of  Ambition, 
than  been  suggested  by  it ;  for,  although  the 
scene  is  partly  laid  in  Wales,  and  many  of 
the  characters  are  Welsh,  yet  we  are  not 
aware  that  the  incidents  are  more  than  ideal ; 
but,  be  this  as  it  may,  the  author  is  one 
who  possesses  many  requisites  for  this  species 
of  writing.  •  AmbuWisataleof  real  life  as 
to  the  character  and  incidents ;  the  former  are 

:i 


drawn,  particularly  the  heio  i 
The  work  displays  no  ordinary  acquaintance 
with  mankind,  and  particularly  with  good 
society;  and  the  finer  emotions  of  the  heart 
are  exhibited  in  their  most  active  operation. 
The  author  is  evidently  a  person  of  very 
amiable  disposition,  who  delights  not  in  por- 
traying the  darker  side  of  humanity,  but  what 
is  more  congenial  to  her  own  feelings.  The 
story  of  Ambition  is  interesting ;  and  there 
is  much  felicity  in  the  delineation  of  the 
character,  both  serious  and  comic,  gentle 
and  simple — from  the  hero,  Lord  Gwyone 
Arthur,  who  was  possessed  of  great  talents, 
highly  cultivated,  to  Mr.  Morgan-an-Harry 
ap-Daniel-ap-Simon-ap-IIughes,  who  had 
travelled  to  London  to  buy  '  some  liddle 
matters  for  the  shope,'  and  was  so  much  afraid 
of  being  rolibed,  that  he  charged  his  land- 
lady to  lock  him  in  his  bed-room  every 
night,  and  take  away  the  key.  We  will 
leave  the  plot  of  the  novel  to  develope  itself, 
and  have  not  room  for  a  whole  scene,  but 
shall  give  a  couple  of  sketches  by  our  au- 
thor, who,  by  the  by,  we  believe  to  be  a 
lady  barely  escaped  her  teens,  laic  first 
relates  to  a  subject  in  which  all,  sooner  or 
later,  feel  an  interest — love  :— 

'  There  :s  no  love  tike  first  love  ;  and,  let 
the  world  say  what  it  will  of  the  nonsense 
and  romance  of  the  passion,  if  it  were  not 
for  those  warm  and  disinterested  feelings, 
which  spring  up  in  the  heart  like  meteors  in 
a  frosty  sky.  the  better  qualities  of  mankind 
would  be  ehoked  with  thorough  selti»hii 
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be  has  any,  they  are  kept  »o  entirely  under 
control,  that  they  are  never  allowed  to  operate 
to  either  hi*  happiness  or  misery.  Love  is 
the  foundation,  the  root,  the  master-piece  of 
all  the  fine  emotions  of  the  heart  ;  and  pity, 
friendship,  esteem,  and  veneration,  arc  but 
the  branches  of  the  same  prolific  tree ;  or,  to 
speak  more  metaphorically,  they  are  as  little 
nvuleu  diverging  from  the  ocean-bed,  ani- 
;,  softening,  and  beautifying  those 
.f  wild  nature  through  which  their  sd- 


tracts  of 
very 

*  but  true  love  is  as  distinct  from  passion 
as  bravery  is  from  desperation;  affection, 
like  courage,  must  flow  on  in  one  smooth, 
regular,  and  continued  stream — ticither  over- 
flowing its  banks  nor  shrinking  within  its 
boundaries —removing  every  obstacle,  and 
overpowering  every  difficulty,  without  mak- 
ing any  display  of  its  own  prowess.  It  is 
not  love,  nor  valour,  that  breaks  out  with 
whizzing  violence,  at  unexpected  and  often 
unseasonable  periods,  and,  like  a  Jack-o'- 
laiitcru  on  a  dark  night,  leads  a  man  across 
bog,  moor,  and  mountain,  until  he  has  lost 
his  way  in  a  slough,  or  broken  his  neci 
a  precipice ;  this  is  not  love,  this  is 
ness,  yet  how  oft  will  early 
its  guise. 

4  When  the  lieart  is  just  opening  to  a  com- 
prehension of  its  own  feelings,  before  the 
sordid  concerns  of  the  world  have  fascinated 
the  attention — when  every  object  wears  the 
garb  of  innocence,  and  as  the  bright  qualities 
of  mind  and  soul  are  putting  forth  the  branch 
of  promise,  then,  indeed,  does  love  appear  to 
be  the  business  of  life — then  it  partakes  of 
all  the  fervour  of  enthusiasm,  all  the  purity 
of  devotion  :  not  a  thought  can  be  associ- 
ated with  the  image  of  the  beloved  object  that 
is  not  strictly  compatible  with  honour,  truth, 
and  virtue;  the  fancy  weaves  round  it  a  web 
of  holiness,  through  which  nothing  impure 
can  penetrate;  niid  it  is  enthroned  within 
the  tanctvm  mnctorum  of  the  heart,  '  un- 
mixed with  baser  matter.'    Yet  early  love, 
like  the  braver)' of  a  young  and  intrepid  arm, 
is  apt.  sometimes  to  run  into  irregular  move- 
ments, and  fling  the  gauntlet  at  a  shadow ; 
it  blazes  forth  in  fits  and  starts,  commits  ex- 
travagancies, and,  though  never  deficient  in 
intrinsic  value,  will  very  often  wear  the  mask 
of  folly  ;  but  it  is  a  flame,  with  all  its  eccen- 
tricities, that  has  never  yet  glowed  in  a  selfish 
bosom,  and  that  cannot  be  kindled  on  any 
toil  which  is  not  perfectly  honourable,  warm, 
and  disinterested. 

'  It  cannot  be  embodied  in  more  forcible 
and  beautiful  language  than  the  following 
lines  of  a  noble  poet  of  the  present  day,  v.  hose 
genius  and  experience  no  one  has  yet  dared  to 
doubt  :— 

««  Yes,  love  indeed  is  light  from  Heaven— 
A  spark  of  that  immoital  file 
With  angels  shared — by  Alia  given, 
To  lift  from  earth  onr  low  desire. 
Devotion  wafts  the  mind  above, 
But  Heaven  itself  descends  in  love— 
A  feeling  from  the  godhead  caught, 
To  wean  from  self  each  sordid  thought— 
A  ray  of  Him  who  formed  the  whole— 
A  glory  circling  round  the  soul." 

'  The  love  of  after-years  generally  partakes 


more  of  the  colour  of  worldly  prudence,  and 
less  of  the  glow  of  enthusiasm  ;  in  early  at- 
tachments, the  individual  object  is  the  sole 
consideration ;  in  maturity,  there  arc  the  dis- 
tinctions of  birth,  fortune,  and  connections, 
to  be  weighed, — the  consent  of  friends,  the 
approval  of  the  world,  Itc.  If,  indeed,  the 
sincerity,  the  steadiness,  the  prudence  of  a 
mature  affection,  could  be  united  with  the 
bright  glow,  the  celestial  purity  of  early  love, 
it  would  form  that  sentiment  which  is  so 
often  described  in  fiction — so  seldom  to  be 
met  with  in  real  life  : — 

' "  But  ah !  how  seldom  it  is  seen, 

For  base  and  selfish  passions  intervene, 
To  blight  the  buds  of  love,  and  rend  apart 
Each  warm  pulsation  of  the  bleeding  heart.'" 
The  next  extract  is  descriptive  of  Wales, 
the  land  of  the  lair  author's  birth,  we  sus- 
pect : — 

' "  It  is  the  little  Switzerland  of  Great 
Britain,"  said  the  earl, "  and,  like  that  coun- 
try, is  neglected  by  adjoining  nations,  and 
sought  only  by  the  traveller  of  a  far-distant 
clime.)  Wales  is  a  spot  which  our  neighbours 
seldom  tliink  of,  or,  when  remembered  by 
them,  is  visited  but  by  the  antiquary, — the 
searcher  after  the  remains  of  ancient  splen- 
dour, and  the  relics  of  ancient  bravery  ;  or 
valued  only  for  its  mountains,  its  falls,  its 
ruined  castles,  its  desolated  monasteries,  its 
subterranean  vaults  and  corridors ;  or  prized 
for  the  produce  of  its  fields :  the  people  are 
entirely  forgotten  s — one  would  scarcely  think, 
indeed,  by  the  indifference  with  which  we  are 
treated,  that  we  are  descended  from  the  mas- 
ters of  the  island.    Every  Englishman  knows 
something  of  foreign  parts — of  the  continental 
countries — of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America ;  but 
of  Wales  he  seems  to  know  no  more  than 
he  does  of  the  inside  of  the  Chinese  empire  : 
it  is  a  little  spot  of  earth,  which  appears  to 
have  entirely  escaped  his  observation  and 
enquiry.    I  sometimes  cannot  avoid  thinking 
John  Bull  a  very  long-sighted  personage, 
who  sees  with  more  accuracy  the  objects 
which  are  placed  at  an  immense  distance, 
than  those  which  lie  immediately  under  his 
eye  :  I  doubt  not,  if  Wales  were  situated  at 
the  North  Pole,  thai  he  would  have  nunilier- 
less  ships  fitted  up  for  numb  jrless  expeditions 
to  our  outlandish  region,  and  some  of  the 
chief  people,— myself,  for  instance,  or  Miss 
Vaughan,  or  my  mother,  or  my  redoubtable 
neighbour,  Mr.  Morgan  Hughes,  who  keeps 
a  shop  in  the  cwm,— brought  to  the-English 
capital  as  living  curiosities :  as  it  is,  we  have 
no  right  to  expect  any  such  distinction ;  the 
Hottentot  and  Otaheitan  have  eclipsed  us 
there ;  and  the  only  reason  why  we  are  not 
such  marketable  articles  is  because  we  are 
placed  too  near  Mr.  Bull's  shop-door :  had 
he  to  cross  his  broad  quay  and  wealthy  docks, 
and  to  rummage  for  us  amongst  wild  beasts' 
skins,  sugar-casks,  and  rice  barrels,  he  would 
consider  us  worth  the  trouble  of  stowing 
into  his  warehouses,  and  preserving  against 
the  eusuing  season." ' 


already  noticed  at  sufficient  length,  we  shall 
quote  a  few  more  extracts.  In  a  letter,  writ- 
ten in  March,  1764,  Mr.  Walpole  says, — 

'  You  will  little  guess  what  a  present  I 
have  had  from  Holland — only  a  treatise  of 
mathematical  metaphysics  from  an  author  I 
never  heard  of,  with  great  encomiums  on  ray 
taste  and  knowledge.  To  be  sure,  1  am  war- 
ranted  to  insert  this  certificate  among  the 
tettimunia  authorutn,  before  my  next  edition 
of  the  PavUert.  Nor,  I  assure  you,  am  I 
much  more  just— I  have  sent  the  gentleman 
word  what  a  perfect  ignoramus  I  am,  and  did 
not  treat  my  vanity  with  a  moment's  respite. 
Your  brother  has  laughed  at  me,  or  rather  si 
the  poor  man  who  has  so  mistaken  me,  as 
much  as  ever  I  did  at  lu->  n(<.'<  nrcand  flinging; 
down  everything  at  breakfast.  Tom,  vour  ■ 
brother's  man,  told  him  to-day,  that  Mufar 
Uelvoettlutft  had  been  to  wait  on  him — now 
you  are  guessing,— did  you  find  out  diis  was 
Helvelius  ? 

'  It  is  piteous  late,  and  I  must  go  to  bed, 
only  telling  you  a  ban-mot  of  Lady  L<cl  Finch. 
Lord  Bath  owed  her  half  a  crown  ;  he  sent  it 
next  day,  with  a  wish  that  he  could  give  her 
a  crown.  She  replied,  that  though  he  could 
give  her  a  crown,  he  could  give  her  a  < 
and  she  was  very  ready  to  accept  it.' 
Iu  an  account  of  die  Cambridge  d 


struggle 

wick  and  Lord  Sa..dw,ch,  Walpole  itfcat* 
that  a  voter,  who  was  blooded  on  purrws* 
that  morning,  was  brought  out  of  a  mad- 
house with  his  keeper,    lie  then  adds,— 

'  This  is  is  the  great  and  wise  nation,  which 
the  philosopher  llelvetius  is  come  to  study  I 
When  he  says  of  us,  Cest  tut  furieui  pan! 
he  docs  not  know  that  the  literal  translation 
is  the  true  description  of  us.' 

'  The  archbishop  and  bishops,  who  are  «> 
eager  against  Dr.  I'earse's  divorce  from  In) 
see,  not  as  illegal,  but  improper,  and  of  bad 
exam  [lie,  have  determined  the  king,  who  left 
it  to  them,  not  to  consent  to  it,  though  the 
bishop  himself  still  insists  on  it.  As  this 
decision  disappoints  Bishop  Newton,  Lord 
Bath  has  obtained  a  consolatory  promise  for 
him  of  the  mitre  of  London,  to  the  great  dis- 
comfort of  Terrick  and  War  burton.  You  we 
Lord  Bath  does  not  hobble  up  the  back 
stairs  for  nothing.  Oh,  he  is  an  excellent 
courtier !  The  l»rince  of  Wales  shoots  birn 
widi  plaything  arrows ;  he  falls  down  dead ; 
and  toe  child  kisses  him  to  life  again.  Me- 
lancholy ambition  I  I  heard  him,  t 'oilier 
night,  propose  himself  to  LadyTownsheivd  as 
a  rich  widow.  Such  spirits  at  fourscore  are 
pleasing;  but  when  one  has  lost  all  ones 
children, — to  be  flattering  those  of  kings  ! 

'  The  Bishop  of  Carlisle  told  me,  that 
t'other  day,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  Warbur- 
ton  said  to  another  of  the  bench,  "  I  was  in- 
vited by  my  Lord  Mansfield  to  dine  with  that 
llelvetius,  but  he  is  a  professed  patron  of 
atheism,  a  rascal,  and  a  scoundrel,  and  I 
would  not  countenance  him  ;  besides,  I 
should  have  worked  him,  and  that  Lord 
Mansfield  would  not  have  liked."-No,  in 
good  truth,  who  can  like  such  vulgarism  1 
His  French,  too,  I  suppose,  is  equal  to  his 
wit  and  his  piety.' 
The  following,  while  it  relatw  a  >«ng«lai 
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(Concluded  from  p.  427.) 
Without  confining  ourselves  to  any  attempt 
at  analyzing  this  volume,  which  we  have 
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and  romantic  marriage,  show*  the  aristocratic 
pride  of  Walpole : — 

'  You  will  hare  heard  of  tho  sad  misfor- 
tune that  has  happened  to  Lord  1 1 ch ester  by 
his  daughter's  (Lady  Susan  Fox)  marriage 
with  O'Brien  the  actor.  But,  perhaps,  you 
do  not  know  the  circumstances,  and  how 
much  his  grief  ratut  be  aggravated  by  reflec- 
tion on  his  own  credulity  and  negligence. 
The  affair  has  been  in  train  for  eighteen 
months.  The  swain  had  learned  to  counter- 
feit Lady  Sarah  Bunburv's  hand  *o  well,  that 
in  the  country  Lord  -  Ilchester  has  himself 
delivered  several  of  O'Brien's  letters  to  i-ady 
Susan  ;  but  it  was  not  till  about  a  week  before 
the  catastrophe  that  the  family  was  apprised 
of  the  intrigue.  Lord  CathcaVt  went  to  Miss 
Rcade's,  the  paintress— she  said  softly  to 
him — "  My  lord,  there  is  a  couple  in  neat 
room  that  I  am  sure  ought  not  to  be  together; 
I  wish  your  lordship  would  look  in."  He 
did,  shut  the  door  again,  and  went  directly 
and  informed  Lord  Ilchester.  Lsdy  Susan 
was  examined,  flung  herself  at  her  father's 
feet,  confessed  all,  rowed  to  break  off— but 
—what  a  but  /—desired  to  see  the  loved 
object,  and  take  a  last  leave.  You  will  be 
— SjsjsjJ — even  this  was  granted.  The  parting 
scene  happened  the  beginning  of  the  week. 
Ob  Friday  she  came  of  age,  and  on  Saturday 
morning — instead  of  being  under  lock  and 
key  in  the  country  walked  down  stairs,  took 
her  footman,  said  she  was  going  to  breakfast 
with  Lady  Sarah,  but  would  call  at  Miss 
Reade's ;  in  the  street,  pretended  to  recollect 
a  particular  cap  in  whit  h  she  was  to  be  drawn, 
back  for  it,  whipped  into  a 


They  were  literally  comiiosed  on  the  election 
of  a  juvenile  bishop.' 

Bull. — 4  Lady  Beaulieu  was  complaining 
of  being  waked  by  a  noise  in  the  night ;  my 
lord  replied,  *'  Oh,  for  my  part,  there  is  no 
disturbing  me  1  if  they  don't  wake  me  before 
I  go  to  sleep,  there  is  no  waking  me  after- 


T/«?  lot*  Duke  of  Cumberland.— 'The  Duke 
of  Cumberland  is  quite  recovered,  after  an 
incision  of  many  inches  in  his  knee.  Kanhy 
did  not  dare  to  propose  that  a  hero  should 
be  tied,  but  was  frightened  out  of  his  senses 
when  the  hero  would  hold  the  candle  him- 
self, which  none  of  his  generals  could  hear  to 
do :  in  the  middle  of  the  operation,  the  duke 
said,  "  Hold  !"  Ranby  said,  "  For  God's 
sake,  sir,  let  me  proceed  now — it  will  be 
worse  to  renew  it."  The  duke  repeated,  "  I 
say,  hold  !"  and  then  calmly  bade  them  give 
Kanhy  a  dean  waistcoat  and  cap;  "for,"  said 
he,  "the  poor  man  has  sweat Ihrough  these." 
—It  was  true  ;  but  the  duke  did  not  utter  a 


1  set  out  for  Mr.  O'Brien's  villa  at 
My  Lady — my  Lady  Hertford ! 
what  say  you  to  permitting  young  ladies  to 
act  plays,  and  go  to  painters  by  themselves? 

'  Poor  Lord  Ilchester  is  almost  distracted ; 
indeed,  it  is  the  completion  of  disgrace— even 
a  footman  were  preferable ;  the  publicity  of 
the  hero's  profession  perpetuates  the  mor- 
tification. II  ne  tera  pas  milord,  lout  tomme 
an  autre.  I  could  not  have  believed  that 
Lady  Susan  would  have  stooped  so  low.  She 
may,  however,  still  keep  good  company,  and 


,  still  keep  good  company,  and 
teri  mm?'— lady  Mary  Dun- 


I-ady  Caroline  Adair  f,  Lady  Betty 
Gailinil — the  shopkeepers  of  next  age  will 
be  mighty  well  bora.' 

The  following  are  additional  selections. 
The  first  relates  to  the  present  Duke  of 
York:— 

*I  was  diverted  just  now  with  some  old 
rhymes  that  Mr.  Wilkes  would  have  been 
glad  to  have  North  Britonized  for  our  little 
Bishop  of  Osnaburgh — 
«  Digicom  pucrura, 


*  '  Daughter  of  the  sevneth  Earl  of  Tbanet, 
married  in  Sept.  1763,  to  Dr.  Duncan,  M.D., 
soon  after  created  a  baronet.' 

t  'Daughter  of  the  second  Earl  of  Albe- 
marle, married  In  1759,  to  Mr.  Adair,  a 


of  the  third  Earl  of  Abingdon, 
GalJiui— she  died  i a  1104, 


to  the  Christian 


•  «  A  Jack  boot,  iu  I 
name  and  title  of  Lord 

t  *  In  a  IAm  puna  trimmed  with  orange,  the 
colour  of  the  revolution,  in  opposition  to  the 


Folly  and  Prudence.—'  Have  you  heard 
that  Lady  Susan  O'Brien's  is  not  the  last 
romance  of  the  sort*  Lord  Rockingham's 
youngest  sister,  I.ady  Harriot  has  stooped  even 
lower  than  a  theatric  swain,  and  married  her 
I  footman  ;  but  still  it  is  you  Irish  that  commit 
all  the  havoc.  Lady  Harriot,  however,  has  I 
mixed  a  wonderful  degree  of  prudence  with  ' 
her  potion,  and,  considering  how  plain  she  is, 
has  not,  I  think,  sweetened  the  draught  too 
much  for  her  lover :  she  settles  a  single  hun- 
dred pound  a-year  upon  him  for  his  life,  en- 
tails her  whole  fortune  on  their  children,  if 
they  have  any,  and,  if  not,  on  her  own 
family ;— nay,  in  the  height  of  the  novel, 
provides  for  a  separation,  and  insures  the 
same  pin-money  to  Damon,  in  case  they 
part.  This  deed  she  has  vested  out  of  her 
power,  by  sending  it  to  Lord  Mansfield, 
whom  she  makes  her  trustee ;  it  is  drawn  up 
in  her  own  hand,  and  Lord  Mansfield  says  is 
as  binding  as  any  lawyer  could  make  it.  Did 
one  ever  hear  of  more  reflection  in  a  delirium  ' 
Well,  but  bear  more:  she  has  given  away  all 
her  clothes, — nay,  and  her  ladvship,  and  say?, 
linen  gowns  are  properest  for  a  footman's 
wife,  and  is  gone  to  his  family  in  Ireland, — 
plain  Mrs.  Henrietta  Sturgeon.  1  think  it  is 
not  clear  that  she  is  mad ;  but  I  have  no  doubt 
but  Lady  Bel  will  be  so,  who  could  not 
digest  Dr.  Duncan,  nor  even  Mr.  Milbank.* 
The  following  is  an  account  of  the  put- 
ting the  printer  of  The  North  Briton  in  the 
pillory: — 

*  Williams,  the  reprinter  of  The  North 
Briton,  stood  in  the  pillory  to-day  in  Palace 
Yard.  He  went  in  a  hackney-coach,  the 
number  of  which  was  45.  The  mob  erected 
a  gallows  opposite  to  him,  on  which  they 
hung  a  boot*  with  a  bonnet  of  straw.  Then 
a  collection  was  made  for  Williamsf,  which 
amounted  to  near  £'200.  In  short,  every 
public  event  informs  the  administration  how 
thoroughly  they  are  detested,  and  that  they 


have  not  a  friend  whom  they  do  not  buy 
Who  can  wonder,  when  every  man  of  virtue* 
is  proscribed,  and  they  have  neither  parts  nor 
characters  to  impose  even  upon  the  mob  I 
Think  to  what  a  government  is  sunk,  when  a 
secretary  of  state  is  called  in  Parliament  to 
his  face,  the  mo*t  profligate  tad  dig  m  the 
kingdom,  and  not  a  man  can  open  his  lips  in 
his  defence !  Sure  power  must  have  some 
strange  unknown  charm,  when  it  can  com- 
pensate for  such  contempt  t  I  see  many  who 
triumph  in  these  bitter  pills  which  the  minis- 
try are  so  often  forced  to  swallow ;  I  own  I 
do  not ;  it  is  more  mortifying  to  me  to  reflect 
how  great  and  respectable  we  were  three 
years  ago,  than  satisfactory  to  see  those  in- 
sulted who  have  brought  such  shame  upon, 
us.  Tis  poor  amends  to  national  honour  to 
know,  that  if  a  printer  U  set  in  the  pillory, 
his  country  wishes  it  was  my  Lord  This,  or 
Mr.  That.  They  will  be  gathered  to  the 
Oxfords,  and  Bolingbrokes,  and  ignominious* 
of  former  days ;  but  the  wound  they  bare 
inflicted  is  perhaps  indelible.  That  goes  to 
my  heart,  who  had  felt  all  the  Roman  pride 
of  being  one  of  the  first  nation  upon  earth  ! 
— Good  night  I — I  will  go  to  bed,  and  dream 
of  kings  drawn  in  triumph ;  and  then  I  will 
go  to  Paris,  and  dream  I  am  proconsul  there : 
pray  take  care  not  to  let  me  be  wakened 
with  an  account  of  an  invasion  having  taken 
place  from  Dunkirk  f  I' 

We  might  go  on  this  way  selecting  frag- 
ments, anecdotes,  narratives,  and  I 
but  it  would  be  injustice  to  the  work  tc 
too  largely,  and  we  have  done 
show  how  valuable  and  interesting  it  is. 

The  Arabs :  a  Tale,  in  Four  Canto*.  By 
Hixrt  Ai'sten  Driver.   Bvo.  pp.  99. 
London,  1825.   Longman  and  Co. 
The  poem  of  the  Arabs  is  inscribed  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Moore,  and  it  is  worthy  of  his  pa- 
tronage, although  it  trespasses  on  a  field 
where  he  has  sported  so  successfully :  the 
scene  is  laid  in  Arabia,  and  the  style  is  Anglo- 
Oriental.    It  displays  a  rich  imagination, 
true  poetic  feeling,  and  exquisite  ta>U>.  Many 
of  the  scenes  are  highly  descriptive,  and 
some  of  them  really  beautiful ;  of  this  class, 
we  are  sure  our  readers  wdl  class  the  follow- 
ing description  of  an  eastern  palace:— 
'  High  on  a  rock,  above  At  Rollout's  flood, 
The  dome  crowned  palace  of  the  pacha  stood  I 
A  stalely  fort,  from  which  nor  time  nor  tide 
Had  wom  the  records  of  iu  ancient  pride. 
Calm,  in  the  seaward  prospect  from  the  pile. 
In  bright  green  clusters,  many  a  palmy  isle 
Lay,  like  the  offspring  of  the  land,  asleep 
Upon  the  parent  bosom  of  the  deep  : 
But,  'ucjili  the  black  aud  scowling  precipice 
Which  bore  the  structure,  was  a  deep  tenets, 

■  •  •  We  migtit  be  surprised  at  finding  a  per- 
son of  Mr.  Walpole's  taste  and  judgment,  de- 
scribing Hurley  and  St  .  John  as  tgnomniout,  if 
we  did  not  recollect,  that  during  their  admin 
tratloo  his  father  had  been  »«ui  to  the  Tower, 
aud  expelled  the  House  of  Commons  for  alleged 
official  corruptions  It  weie  to  be  wLbed  tbat 
Mr  Walpole  *  permiialpit-judives  could  always 
be  traced  to  so  unliable  a  source.' 

t  « The  demolition  of  Dunkirk  was  one  of 
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Wbetein  tbe  waters,  e'en  in  calmest  mood, 
Moaned  tn  tbe  rocks  in  caveraed  solitude. 
Stretching  in  rank  luxuriance  down  tbe  steep 
And  yawning  cliffs  which  formed  that  dusky 
bay, 

Huge  trees  entwined  their  boughs,  though 
to  keep 

The  space  impervious  to  the  beams  of  day  : 
At  times  the  lurTets  of  tbe  fabric,  too, 
Tbcir  heavy  shadows  o'er  the  inlet  tnrew, 
Deepening  its  gloom,  and  veiling  from  the  eye 
Tl»e  fitful  surge  below,  whose  sullen  roar, 


bining  with  tbe  sea-birds  shrilly  cry, 
arued  e'en  the  bold  to  shun  that  fearful 


So  wild,  so  perilous,  uncouth,  and  drear, 
Did  that  repulsive  solitude  appear, 
That  e'en  the  flowers,  winch 
above 

To  soothe  its  aspect,  served  but 


A  garland  to  adorn  his 
«  But  to  the  landward  was  • 
With  aught  that's  beautiful  in 


he  hath 


might  vie 
or  dye 
fwy  wing 
ores  of  perennial  spring. 
Upon  the  verge  of  an  expansive  vale, 
Adorned  with  gardens  rich  ill  all  the 


■  flowers 


That  puint  the  East,  refreshed  by  Ocean's  gale, 
lulled  by 


That 
Tbe 
bowers. 
'There — prince  of 


music  of  »oft 
to  tlie  sun's 


I  love  to 

spread 

Its  stately  umbrage ;  and,  of  softer  shade, 
Th'  acacia's  boughs  the  ambiant  air  perfumed. 
Tbe  weeping  myrrh,  too,  and  those  shrubs  that 
be 

Like  Love,  meat  sweet  in  tears— the  orange-tree, 
Whose  golden  fruit  peeps  smiling  through  a 
wreath 

Of  kindred  blossoms,  almond «  of  sweet  breath, 
Tbe  blusby  peech,  the  purple-clustered  vine, 

The  pendent  citron,  and  tbe  luscious  date, 
Sprang  so  luxuriant  there — did  so  entwine, 

In  mazes  beautiful  as  intricate, 
That  whoso  in  tbe  sylvan  haunt  might  stray 
Would  midst  its  labyrinthine  charms  delay, 

As  if  detained  by  some  enchanter's  spell ; 
And,  when  emerging  to  the  beams  uf  day, 
Would  turn,  and  sigh  that  they  bad  traced  their 
way, 

They  loved  that  lonely  paradise  so  well. 
'Advancing,  by  a  Utilised  avenue, 

Towards  a  terrace  walk,  whose  mural  crest 
O'crbangs  a  wild  and  turbid  stream,  the  view 

Drops  full  upon  tbe  vale's  expanded  breast. 
The  lofty  palm,  the  ever-fragrant  bower, 

tower, 

Tbe  slender  minaret,  the  gilded  dome, 
Tiie  proud  pavilion,  and  the  shepherd's  home, 
With  mingled  beauty  grace  the  varied  scene  : 
But,  in  the  uildst,  is  one  dark  spot,  which 
glooms 

Its  else  fair  aspect : —  'tis  the  place  of  tombs. 
There— like  uncbanging  grief — for  ever  giecn, 
Stand  the  futiereal  cj  presses — those  trees 

Whose  very  dews  seem  tears  by  sortow  shed — 
Whose  branches,  as  they  murmur  in  the  breeze, 
by  sighs  of  those  who  mourn 


This  r  i  poetry,  and  we  might  select  many 
passages  of  equal  beauty  and  vigour. 


The  Private  Journal krpt  l>y  Madam?  Knipht, 
on  a  Journey  from  Jiotton  to  1V1     )  »rk, 
in  the  Year  1 704.    From  the  Original  Ma- 
nuscript. 12mo.  New  York,  1825.  Wil- 
der and  Campbell. 
St  ( it  is  the  title  of  a  little  volume  which  has 
just  appeared  in  the  United  Stites ;  whether 
it  be  grnu-ine  or  not,  we  will  not  pretend  to 
determine,  though  its  authenticity  is  !>lrongly 
vouched  for;  but  still  we  look  with  some 
degree  of  suspicion  to  a  land  where  there 
are  more  miracles  than  Prince  Hoheoloheever 
worked,  and  which       .Munchausen*  Mun- 
chausen in  the  marvellous.  We  say  nothing  of 
the  frauds  of  wooden  nutmegs,  or  slipping  a 
piece  of  granite  into  a  bale  of  cotton,  since 
some  dishonest  tradesmen  are  to  be  met  with 
in  every  country, Turkey,  perhaps,  excepted. 

In  no  country,  however,  in  the  world,  is 
credulity  more  imposed  upon  than  in  tbe 
United  States.  You  might  as  well  attempt 
to  make  Jonathan  believe  that  his  country 
was  not  the  most  free,  "  wisest,  virtuousest, 
best'*  in  the  world,  as  that  its  shores  have  not 
been  visited  by  a  sea-serpent  as  long  as  Ox- 
ford Street  or  the  Strand ;  and,  within  the 
last  month  or  two,  we  have  seen,  in  the 
United  States'  papers,  accounts  of  a  whale 
illowing  a  ship's  anchor ;  and  an  eagle 
owing  tlie  Marquis  de  la  l  ayette  where- 
he  travelled,  and  hovering  over  his  head- 
quarters in  whatever  part  of  the  Union  they 
were  fixed.  W  ith  these  instances,  may  we 
not  entertain  some  suspicion,  that  the  same 
ingenuity  which  manufactures  sea-serpents 
half  a  mile  long,  whales,  with  a  swallow  so 
capacious,  and  eagles  so  sensible  and  grate- 
ful, may  have  produced  the  Private  Journal 
of  a  lady  that  never  existed.  We  are  far 
from  asserting  thw  to  be  tlie  case,  but  we  have 
our  doubts. 

Of  Madame  Knight  little  is  avowedly 
known  by  the  editor,  who  is  even  ignorant 
of  her  Christian  name,  and  can  give  us  no 
hi  tter  reason  for  her  being  called  Madame, 
than  that  it  was  a  century  ago  a  custom  to 
distinguish  ladies  of  a  somewhat  superior 
rank  iu  life  by  that  appellation.  We,  how- 
ever, suspect,  that  if  the  editor  bad  called  her 
Dame  Knight,  he  would  have  been  nearer 
the  mark. 

The  Journal  of  Madame  Knight,  if  a  fa- 
brication, which  we  are  rather  unwilling  to 
believe,  is  an  ingenious  one,  and  describes, 
we  doubt  not,  very  correctly,  the  manners  of 
the  period  to  which  it  relates:  the  adven- 
tures of  the  lady,  too,  though  interest- 
ing, do  not  stagger  our  credulity,  or  exact 
much  from  it :  there  is  a  good  deal  of  hu- 
mour and  point  in  the  narrative,  which  is 
given  with  the  abbreviations  and  orthography 
of  the  original  manuscript.  That  the  volume 
is  curious,  no  one  will  deny ;  and  it  exhibits 
a  singular  picture  of  New  England,  and  the 
New  Englandcn,  a  century  and  a  quarter 
ago.  The  joumey  of  Madame  Knight  was 
a  somewhat  perilous  one ;  and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  attention  of  her  guides,  she  had  to 
encounter  accidents  by  flood  and  field.  On 
entering  tlie  state  of  Rhode  Island,  she 
says : — ■ 

'  I  having  here  discharged  the  Ordinary 
for  self  and  Guide  (as  I  understood  was  the 


custom),  about  Three  in  the  afternoon  i 
on  with  my  Third  Guide,  who  Rode  very  hard, 
and  having,  crossed  Providence  Ferry,  we 
came  to  a  river  which  they  Generally  Hide 
thro'.  Rut  I  dare  not  venture ;  so  the  Post 
got  a  Ladd  and  Cannoo  to  carry  roee  to 
tothcr  side,  and  hee  rid  through  and  Led  my 
hors.  The  Cannoo  was  very  small  and  shal- 
low, so  that  when  we  were  in,  she  seein'd 
redy  to  take  in  water,  which  greatly  terrified 
mee,  and  caused  mee  to  be  very  circum- 
spect, sitting  with  my  hands  fast  on  each 
side,  my  eyes  stedy,  not  daring  so  much  m 
to  lodg  my  tongue  a  hair's  bredth  more  on 
one  side  of  my  mouth  than  tother,  nor  so 
much  as  to  think  on  Lot's  wife,  for  a  wry 
thought  would  have  overset  our  wherry :  but 
w  as  soon  put  out  of  this  pain,  by  feeling  die 
Cannoo  on  shore,  wch  1,  as  soon  almost, 
saluted  with  jny  feet,  and  rewuarding  my 
sculler,  again  mounted,  and  made  tbe  best 
of  our  way  forwards.' 

Hie  idea  of  not  daring  to  lodge  her  tongue 
a  hair's  breadth  more  on  one  side  of  her 
mouth  than  the  other,  for  fear  of  upsetting 
the  boat,  is  original  and  excellent,  and  sur- 
passes the  itinerant  coal  dealer,  who  used  to 
ascertain  if  seven-shilling  pieces  were  tbe  due 
weight,  by  jdacing  them  one  by  oneoo  jjM 

of  the  coin  on  his  left.  F.venr  trareiltr  in 
the  United  States  is  disgusted  with  tbe  «int 
of  comfort  and  attention  at  the  inns,  sad  the 
sullen  insolence  of  even  Boniface  himself. 
This,  we  presume,  is  a  modern  yankee  rt- 
fmtmcnt,  as  Madame  Knight  makes  no  such 
charge  against  the  inn  where  she  passed  > 
night,  though,  it  will  be  seen,  It  .  Jnnkinf, 
was  then  known  in  half  America. 

'  lieing  come  to  mr.  Havens,'  she  says, 
'  I  was  very  civilly  Received,  and  courte- 
ously entertained,  in  a  clean  comfortable 
House,  and  the  Good  woman  was  very  ac- 
tive in  helping  off  my  Riding  clothes,  ami 
then  ask't  what  1  would  eat.  1  told  bet 
I  had  some  Chocolett,  if  she  would  prepare 
it ;  which  with  the  help  of  some  Milk,  and  i 
little  brass  Kettle,  she  soon  effected  to  toy 
satisfaction.  I  then  betook  me  to  my  Apart- 
ment, wch  was  a  little  room  parted  from  the 
Kitchen  by  a  single  Lord  partition :  where, 
after  I  had  noted  the  Occurrences  of  the  put 
day,  I  went  to  bed,  which  tho'  pretty  hard, 
yet  neet  and  handsome.  But  I  could  get  no 
sleep  because  of  die  Clamor  of  some  of  the 
Town  topeers  in  next  Room,  Who  were  «»- 
tered  into  a  strong  debate  concerning  ye  Sig- 
nification of  the  name  of  their  Country  (viz) 
Narragansett.  One  said  it  was  named  so  by 
ye  Indians,  because  there  grow  a  Brier  there 
of  a  prodigious  Height  and  bigness,  the  Bt 
hardly  ever  known,  called  by  the  InditM 
Narragansett:  And  quotes  an  Indian  of  » 
barbarous  a  name  for  his  Author,  that  I  could 
not  write  it.  His  Antagonist  Replyed  Bo- 
lt was  from  a  Spring  it  had  its  namc,wcf>he 
well  knew  where  it  was,  which  was  extrerra 
cold  in  summer  and  as  Hott  as  could  be  ima- 
gined in  the  winter,  which  was  much  resorud 
by  the  natives,  and  by  them  called  Narrjpuv- 
sett  (Hot  and  Cold)  and  that  was  (h*  onci 
nal  of  their  place's  name; — with  a  thousand 
impertinancs  not  worth  notice  wch  Bf  unered 
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a  Roaring  voice  and  Thunderink' 
I  with  the  fist  of  wickedness  on  the  Ta- 
ble, that  it  pierced  my  very  head.  I  heartily 
fretted  and  wish't  'uin  tongue  tyed  ;  but  with 
as  little  success  as  a  friend  of  mine  once,  who  | 
was  (as  she  said)  kept  a  whole  night  awake, 
on  a  jorney,  by  a  country  Left,  and  a  Sar- 
gent, Insign  and  a  Deacon,  cotitnviug  bow 
to  bring  a  triangle  into  a  Square  They  kept 
calling  for  tother  Gill,  wch  while  they  were 
swallowing,  was  some  Intermission ;  but  pre- 
sently, like  Uyle  to  tire,  increased  the  tiarae. 
I  set  my  Candle  on  a  chest  by  the  bed  side, 
fell  to  my  old  way  of 
in  the  " 


4 1  ask  thy  Aid,  0  Potent  Rum ! 
To  charm  these  wrangling  Topers  Dum. 


Tbou  hast  their  Giddy  Brail.*' 
The  man  confounded  i 


every  where ;  the  doore  tyed  on  with  a  cor  J 
in  ye  place  of  hinges;  the  Moor  the  bare 
earth  ;  no  windows  but  such  as  the  thin  co- 
vering afforded,  nor  any  furniture  but  a  iiedd 
with  a  glass  bottle  hanging  at  ye  head  ou  t; 
an  earthen  Cupp,  a  small  pewter  bason.  A 
bord  with  sticks  to  stand  on,  instead  of  a 
table,  and  a  block  or  two  in  ye  corner  instead 
of  chairs.' 

Admitting  Madame  Knight  to  give  a  faith- 
ful description  of  New  England,  at  die  time 
she  wrote,  tlie  contrast  between  its  state  then 
and  now  is,  perliaps.  one  of  the 


I  with  the 

And  I,  poor  I,  can  get  no  rc*t. 
Intoxicate  them  with  thy  fumes : 
O  still  their  tongues  till  morning  comes  ! 

And  I  know  not  but  my  wishes  took  effect ; 
for  their  dispute  soon  ended  with  tother 
dram  ;  and  so  Good  night !"  ' 

The  following  account  of  rustic  simplicity 
relates  to  a  haberdasher  or  '  merchant'  in 
New  Haven : — 

'  Being  at  a  merchants  house,  in  comes  a 
till  country  fellow,  w,h  his  Alfogeos  full  of 
Tocacco ;  for  they  seldom  Loose  their  Cudd, 
but  keep  Chewing  and  Spitting  as  long  as 
they're  eyes  are  open,— he  advanc't  to  the 
rmdle  of  the  Room,  makes  an  Awkward 
Nodd,  and  spitting  a  Large  deal  of  Aromatick 
Tincture,  he  gave  a  scrape  with  his  shovel 
like  shoo,  leaving  a  small  shovel  full  of  dirt 
on  the  floor,  made  a  full  stop,  Hugging  his 
own  pretty  Body  with  his  hands  under  his 
arms.  Stood  staring  rown'd  him  like  a  Catt 
let  out  of  a  Basketl.  At  last  like  the  creature 
Balaam  Rode  on,  he  opened  his  mouth  and 
said  :  have  you  any  Rit<enen  for  Hatbands  to 
sell  I  pray  ?  The  Questions  aud  answers 
about  the  pay  being  past,  the  Riben  is  bro't 
and  opened.  Bumpkin  Simpers,  cryes  its 
confounded  Gay  1  vow ;  and  beckoning  to 
the  door,  in  comes  Jone  Tawdry,  dropping 
about.  50  curtsees.  and  stands  by  him  :  bee 
sh  tws  her  the  Ribin.  Law  You,  sais  shre 
itt  rigkl  Gent,  do  You  take  it,  tit  dreadful 
pretty.  Then  she  inquires,  have  yimunu  A: tod 
tilk  I  pray  .'  wrt>  being  brought  and  bought, 
Have  You  any  third  tilk  to  tew  it  w*"*  says 
shee,  w*h  being  accommodated  w*-b  they  De- 
parted. They  Generally  stand  after  they 
come  in  a  great  while  speechless,  and  some- 
times donf.  say  a  word  liu  they  are  askt  what 
they  want,  Which  I  impute  to  the  Awe  they 
stand  in  of  the  merchants,  who  they  are  con- 
stantly almost  indebted  too ;  and  must  take 
•  bring  without  Liberty  to  choose  for 
i ;  but  they  serve  them  as  well, 
the  merchants  stay  long  enough  for 
their  pay.' 

Madame  Knight's  narrative  is  interest- 
ing, and  we  quit  the .  work  with  a  de- 
scription of  a  cottage  on  the  bauks  of  the 
Pankataog  rim : — 

1  R  was  supported  with  shores  enclosed 
with  Clapboards  laid  on  lengthways,  and  so 
■such  a»under,  that  the  Light  came  thro' ! 


Thierry' t  Hutory  of  the  Conquett  oj  England 
by  the  dormant. 
(Continued  from  p.  418  ) 
Alt  no  Lou  William  of  Normandy  claimed 
the  crown  of  England  by  inheritance,  yet  no 
conquered  couutry  was  perhaps  ever  treated 
with  more  severity  than  England  was  by  the 
Normans.  William  knew  their  high  spirit, 
how  bravely  they  had  resisted  his  legions,  aud 
how  readily  they  would  avail  themselves  of 
the  first  opportunity  that  offered  of  throwing 
off  his  yoke;  he  therefore  resolved  to  govern 
by  die  terror  of  his  arms,  and  that  those  whom 
he  could  not  reduce  to  allegiance  he  would 
exterminate.  The  English  population  was 
now  harassed  in  every  direction  ;  there  were 
no  longer  any  free  proviuces,  any  masses  of 
men  armed  and  united,— nothing  but  scattered 
individuals,  chiefs  without  soldLers,  and  sol- 
diers without  chiefs  j  persons  of  any  influ- 
ence were  judged  and  condemned,  and  the 
rest  placed  at  the  discretion  of  the  foreign 
soldiers,  who  made  them  grooms  for  their 
hones,  or  labourers  for  their  lands.  Such  as 
could  emigrate  left  die  country  ;  an? — 

'A  troop  of  these  fugitives,  under  the  con- 
duct of  Si  ward,  one  of  tlie  ancient  chiefs  of 
the  couutry  of  Glocester,  steered  their  course 
southward,  coasted  Spain,  and  went  to  Si- 
cily, to  offer  their  services  to  the  Greek  Em- 
peror Alexis.  Alexis  enrolled  the  Saxons  in 
a  body  of  German  troops,  who  had  long  been 
in  tlie  pay  of  the  empire  under  the  name  of 
Mriqp,  or  under  a  Greek  name  signifying 
are-teurers.  They  retained  the  arms  and 
language  of  their  country,  and  received  lands 
in  Ionia,  where  a  town  was  built  for  diem. 
By  a  singular  fate,  these  men,  who  had  emi- 
grated from  their  native  land  on  accouut  of 
an  invasion  by  Gallo-Normans,  fought  under 
the  banners  of  their  new  host  against  other 
Gallo-Normans,  who  were  invading  Apulia ; 
and,  at  tlie  battle  of  Durauo,  which  was  lost 
by  Robert  Guucard  or  Guichard,  an  adven- 
turer and  conqueror,  like  William,  the  exiles 
from  England  formed  die  front  rank  of  the 
Greek  imperial  army. 

4  Other  chiefs  and  rich  men,  who  could  not 
or  would  not  cross  die  sea,  retired  into  the 
forests,  with  their  clients  atid  families.  The 
great  roads,  along  which  the  Norman  con- 
voys passed,  were  infested  by  their  armed 
bands ;  and  they  look  back  from  the  conquer- 
ors by  stratagem  what  the  conquerors  had 
taken  by  force — thus  recovering  the  ransom 
of  their  inheritances,  and  avenging  by  assas- 
sination the  massacre  of  their  fellow-country- 
nicu.   These  refugees  are  called  robbers  by 


the  historians  friendly  to  the  Conquest,  who 
speak  of  diem,  in  their  accounts,  as  we  do  ot* 
men  wilfully  and  wickedly  armed  against  a 
lawful  order  of  society.  "  Kach  day,"  say 
Uiey,  "  was  committed  a  number  of  theft's 
and  murders,  caused  by  the  natural  villainy 
of  the  |>coi)le  and  the  immense  wealth  of  this 
kingdom.'  But  was  not  the  wealth  of  the 
kingdom  the  wealth  of  the  Saxons  '  and  if 
die  natives  became  robber*,  was  it  for  any 
other  purpt.se  than  to  recover  tlieir  own  pro- 
perty '.  The  order  which  they  rose  up 
against  was  the  violent  order  of  tlie  Con- 
quest ;  the  law  beyond  which  they  placed 
themscUes  was  die  law  of  the  foreigner :  and 
thus  the  Saxon  word  outlaw,  synonymous 
with  banahed  man,  and,  by  extension,  with 
roLUr,  thenceforward  lost  its  disgraceful  sense 
in  die  ears  of  the  subjugated  people.  When 
any  old  popular  story  or  Saxon  legend 
makes  mention  of  one  of  these  men  laid  un- 
der tlie  ban  of  the  couquest,  it  is  almost  al- 
ways observable  that  the  narrator  takes  plea- 
sure in  giving  a  sort  of  poetical  character  to 
the  person  of  the  outlaw,  end  to  his  wander- 
ing life — that  life  of  liberty,  under  the  green 
leaves  of  die  forest  (as  some  old  English 
verses  express  it).  Tile  outlawed  individual 
nearly  always  appears  to  be  as  much  cherish- 
ed by  the  oppressed  as  he  is  dreaded  by  the 
oppressors  ;  he  is  as  gav  as  he  is  brave  ;  he 
is  called  the  king  of  the  forest,  an  j  fears  not 
the  king  of  the  couutry. 

Tne  enmity  of  the  Norman  soldiery  to  the 
Anglo-Saxons  and  English,  were  not  greater 
than  that  of  die  Norman  clergy,  who  were  ■  s 
eager  to  seize  on  the  churches  and  churcu 
lands,  as  the  soldiers  were  on  the  lay  proper- 
ty. Sometimes  die  English  clergy  excited 
their  countrymen  to  resistance; — when  Wil- 
liam,  cither  by  force,  or,  as  M.  Thierry  says, 
'  by  promises  and  lies,'  subdued  o»  averted  the 
threatened  storm.  It  would,  however,  lead 
us  too  far,  to  attempt  to  give  even  an  outline 
of  the  oppressions,  on  one  resistance  on  the 


odier,  to  which  this  country  was  long  a  | 
and  Which  is  so  ably  narrated  by  M.  Thierry. 
At  length  the  people  sunk  into  a  sort  of  apa- 
thy : — 

•The  mournful  desliny  of  the  English  peo- 
ple already  seemed  irretrievably  fixed.  In 
the  sihnce  of  all  opposition,  a  sort  of  calm — 
thecahn  of  discouragement — reigned  through- 
out the  country.  The  foreign  broker <  dis- 
played witltout  fear,  in  the  public  markets, 
the  stuffs  of  Gaul,  which  they  came  to  ex- 
change for  the  booty  of  the  Conquest.  A 
man  might  travel  (says  the  colempontry  his- 
torian), and  carry  with  him  his  weight  in 
gold,  widiout  liemg  addressed  by  any  one  la 
an  unfriendly  manner.  The  Norman  soldier, 
in  more  quiet  possession  of  las  share  of  land 
or  money,  less  disturbed  by  nocturnal  alarm-., 
less  frequently  obliged  to  sleep  in  his  hau- 
berk with  his  hand  upon  his  cross-bow,  be- 
came less  brutal,  less  irritated,  less  violent  in 
his  hatred  ;  and  even  die  conquered  sunk 
into  the  false  tranquillity  of  servitude.  Hie 
English  women  had  to  dread  fewer  insults  to 
their  modesty  ;  aud  a  great  number  ot  those 
who  had  tied  into  the  monasteries,  and  taken 
die  black  veil  of  the  nuns,  as  a  safeguard  from 
the  licentiousness  of  the  conquerors,  began  to 
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oi  tins  torceu  retreat, 
to  social  life — ever  dear 
of  the  greatest  na- 


desire  the 
to 

tional  calamity 

'  But  it  was  not  so  easy  for  the  Saxon  wo- 
men to  quit  the  cloister  as  to  enter  it.  The 
Norman  priests  held  the  keys  of  the  m  on  ar- 
teries, as  the  Norman  laymen  held  those  of 
the  fortresses ;  and  it  was  necessary  that 
those  novereign  masters  of  the  bodies  and 
souls  of  the  Knglish  should  deliberate  in  so- 
lemn assembly  on  the  question  of  setting  at 
liberty  such  women  as  had  taken  the  veil 
against  their  wish.  Archbishop  I-anfrank 
presided  at  this  council,  which  was  attended 
by  all  the  bishops  n])pointod  by  the  conqucr- 
ers,  together  with  the  abbots  of  Normandy 
and  other  persons  of  high  rank.  The  pri- 
vate's opinion  wis,  that  such  of  the  English 
women  as  had  taken  refuge  in  the  'convents 
in  order  to  save  their  chastity,  outfit  not  to 
be  punished  for  obeying  the  sacred  precepts, 
but  that  the  doors  of  the  cloisters  should  be 
opened  to  all  who  requested  it.  This  opinion 
prevailed  in  the  council — not  so  much,  per- 
haps, because  it  was  the  most  humane,  as 
because  it  came  from  the  ecclesiastical  chief 
of  the  conquest  and  intimate  friend  of  the 
conqueror.  Such  of  the  female  refuses  as 
had  still  a  family,  a  home,  and  protectors,  re- 
covered their  liberty.' 

William  w  as  so  jealous  of  the  power  of  the 
Normans  gett  ing  on  the  wane,  that  he  wished 
to  regulate  their  marriages,  and  was  quite  in- 
dignant t!;at  Guillaurae,  the  son  of  Osbert, 
his  first  captain,  should  marry  his  sister 
Emma  to  llaulf  tie  (Jai  l,  a  Breton  by  birth, 
and  Count  of  Norfolk.  Tie  marriage  cere- 
mony took  place  at  Norwich,  and,  at  the 
nuptial  f«a  t,  some  harsh  things  were  said 
against  the  king;  these  were  followed  by  a 
feeble  conspiracy,  which  was  severely  aveuged 
by  William.  Kaulf  de  Gael  vras  dispos- 
sessed of  all  bis  property,  the  family  of  Us-- 


asked,  as  a  last  favour,  that  they  would  wait 
only  until  he  had  once  more  repeated,  for 
them  and  for  himself,  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
They  allowed  him  to  do  so ;  and  Waltheof, 
rising  from  the  ((round,  and  resting  on  his 
knees,  began  aloud,  "  Our  Father,  who  art 
in  Heaven  — — ;"  but  at  the  last  verse — 
"  and  lead  us  not  into  temptation" — the  exe- 
cutioner, seeing,  perhaps,  that  daylight  was 
beginning  to  appear,  would  wait  no  longer, 
but,  suddenly  drawing  his  large  sword,  struck 
off  the  Saxon's  head  at  one  blow.  The  body 
was  thrown  into  a  bole  dug  between  two 
roads,  and  hastily  covered  with  earth. 

'  The  English,  who  could  not  save  Wal- 
theof, put  on  mourning  for  him,  and  made 
him  a  saint  and  a  martyr,  as  they  had  made 
martyrs  of  the  ancient  chiefs  killed  by  the 
Danes,  and  as  they  had  more  recently  made 
one  of  Bishop  Egelwin,  who  had  died  of 
hunger  in  one  of  the  Norman  donjons.'' 
"  TUey  have  sought,"  says  a  cotemporary, 
"  to  efface  his  memory  from  this  land,  but 
they  have  not  succeeded ;  we  firmly  believe 
that  he  dwells  among  the  blessed  in  Heaven." 
It  was  rumoured  among  the  Saxon  serfs  and 
townspeople,  that,  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight, 
the  body  of  the  last  chief  of  the  English  race, 
darned  away  by  the  monks  of  Crowland,  liad 
been  found  unchanged,  the  blood  being  still 
warm.  Other  miracles,  springing  in  like 
manner  from  patriotic  superstition,  were 
worked  at  Waltheof 's  tomb,  erected,  with 
William's  permission,  in  the  chapter  of  the 
Abbey  of  Crowland.  The  Norman  wife  of 
the  decapitated  chief  was  disturbed  by  the 
news  of  these  prodigies;  and,  in  order  to 
conjure  the  supernatural  power  of  the  man 
whom  she  had  betrayed,  and  whose  death 
she  had  caused,  she  went  trembling  to  Wal- 
theof's  tomb,  ned  laid  over  it  a  silk  pall, 
which  was  instantly  thrown  afar  off,  as  by 
some  invisible  hand  ' 
As  we  shall  devote  one  paper  more  to  this 


bert  completely  mined,  and  even  the  town  |  interesting  work,  we  shall  <juit  Norman  op- 


where  the  mnTi.ige  was  held  was  visite 
with  indiscriminate  punishment.  The  arrival 
oti  the  English  coast  of  a  Danish  fleet  afford- 
ed the  king  an  upportuiuty  to  glut  his  ven- 
geance on  Waltheof,  a  Saxon  chief,  who  had 
married  the  king's  niece,  Judith.  He  was 
accused  of  having  invited  the  Danes  (who 
never  landed),  and  was  condemned  to  death 
at  Winchester: — 

•  Early  in  the  morning,  while  the  people 
of  Winchester  were  yet  asleep,  the  Normans 
led  the  Saxon  chief  without  the  walls  of  the 
town.  W  altheof  walked  to  the  place  of  ex- 
ecution clothed  in  his  count's  apparel,  which 
he  distributed  among  some  clerks  and  poor 
[icoplc  who  had  followed  him,  and  whom  the 

osmans  permitted  to  approach,  on  account  J  hcmcncc 
of  their  small  numbers  and  their  entirely  ny  thine* 


pressiou  to  quote  our  author  s  account  of  tr 
ancient  Irish,  which  must  prove  seasonable, 
when  Ireland  and  Irish  affairs  occupy  so 
much  attention.  Sneaking  of  the  western 
island,  'which  its  inhabitants  called  Erin, 
and  the  English  Ireland,'  M.Thierry  says  r — 
'The  people  of  this  island,  brethren  of  the 
mountaineers  of  Scotland,  and  forming  with 
them  the  last  remnant  of  a  great  population 
which,  in  ancient  times,  had  covered  Britain, 
Gaul,  and  perhaps  a  part  of  the  Spanish  pe- 
ninsula, exhibited  many  of  the  physical  and 
moral  characteristics  which  distinguish  the 
races  of  southern  original.  The  major  part 
of  the  Irish  were  men  with  dark  hair,  with 
strong  passions,  loving  and  hating  with  ve- 
yet  of  a  sociid  temper,  and  in  ma- 
especially  in  religion,  enthusi 
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peaceful  appearance.  Having  reached  a  hill 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  walls,  the  soldiers  I  gion  with  their 
baited ;  and  the  Saxon,  prostrating  himself,  which  was  perl 
prayed  aloud  for  u  few  moments ;  but  the 
Norman*,  fearing  that  too  long  a  delay  would 
cause  the  nimonr  of  the  execution  which 
they  wished  to  jierform  to  be  spread  in  the 
town,  aiwl  that  tho  citizens  would  rise  to  save 
♦heir  Mtow-coniitryman,  said  to  Waltheof, 
"Arise,  that  we  may  fulfil  our  order? !"  He 


western  Europe.   Their  island  possessed 


ic. 

willingly  mixed  up  the  Christian  reli- 
poctry  and  tlieir  literature, 
ps  the  most  cultivated  in  all 

multitude  of  saints  and  learned"  men  vene- 
rated in  England  and  iu  Gaul ;  for  no  coun- 
try had  furnished  a  greater  number  of  mis- 
sionaries for  Christianity,  from  no  other  mo- 
tive than  pure  leal,  and  an  ardent  desire  of 
to  foreign  nations  the  opi- 


faitb  of  their  country.  The  Irish 
and  always  gained  the 
hearts  of  those  whom  they  visited,  by  the  ex- 
extreme  ease  with  which  they  conformed  t» 
their  customs  and  way  of  life. 

*  This  facility  of  manners  was  allied  in  them 
with  an  extreme  love  of  their  national  inde- 
pendence. Though  invaded  repeatedly  by 
(1 1  fit-rent  populations  from  the  south  or  from 
the  north,  they  had  never  admitted  any  pre- 
scription for  conquest,  nor  made  voluntary 
peace  with  the  sons  of  the  stranger :  their  old 
annals  contained  recitals  of  terrible  revcnjre 
exercised,  frequently  after  the  lapse  of  mine 
than  a  century,  by  the  natives  upon  their 
conquerors.  The  remains  of  the  ancient 
conquering  races,  and  the  small  bands  of 
adventurers  who,  from  tine  to  time,  cane  to 
seek  lands  in  Ireland,  avoided  the  effects  of 
this  patriotic  intolerance,  by  incorporating 
themselves  with  the  Irish  tribes,  submitting 
to  the  ancient  social  order  established  by  die 
natives,  and  learning  their  language.  This 
was  done  very  quickly  by  the  Danish  sad 
Norwegian  pirates,  who,  in  the  interval  be- 
tween the  eighth  and  tenth  centuries,  found- 
ed several  colonies  on  the  eastern  const,  in 
which,  relinquishing  tlieir  old  system  of  plao- 
der,  they  built  towns,  and  became  trader*. 

'  As  soon  as  the  Roman  Church  had  ests- 
btished  her  dominion  in  Britain,  by  the  con- 
version of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  she  made  con- 
tinual efforts  to  extend  over  the  inhabitant! 
of  Erin  the  empire  which  she  pretended  to 
exercise  over  all  the  worshippers  of  Christ. 
As  there  was  on  the  Irish  soil  no  Pagan  con- 
queror to  convert,  and  as,  consequently,  the 
popes  could  not  hope  to  create  there  an  ac- 
tive army,  executing  their  orders  in  a  warlike 
manner,  as  the  Franks  and  the  Saxons  were 
then  doing,  they  confined  themselves  to  ne- 
gotiating by  letters  and  messages,  to  endea- 
vour to  bnng  the  Irish  to  establish  in  uVir 
island  an  ecclesiastical  hierarchy,  resembling 
that  of  the  continent,  and,  like  it,  capable  of 
serving  as  a  footstool  to  the  pontifical  throne. 
The  men  of  Erin,  like  the  Britons  of  Cam- 
bria and  of  Gaul,  having  organized  Christi- 
anity in  their  country  spontaneously,  without 
conforming  in  any  way  to  the  official  orga- 
nization decreed  by  the  Roman  emperors, 
had  among  them  no  fixed  episcopal  sees; 
tlieir  bishops  were  simply  priests,  to  whom 
had  been  confided,  by  election,  the  office, 
purely  honorary,  of  visitors  or  overlookers 
of  the  churches'.  They  did  not  constitute  • 
body  superior  to  the  rest  of  the  clergy,  nor 
were  there  among  them  different  hierarchical 
degrees.  The  church  of  Ireland,  in  short, 
had  not  a  single  archbishop ;  none  of  iu 
memlier*  had  occasion  to  go  to  Itorne  to  so- 
licit or  buy  the  pontifical  pallium, — so  that 
this  church,  enjoying  independence  with  re- 
gard to  all  foreign  churches,  and  its  adminis- 
tration, like  that  of  every  free  society,  being 
in  the  hands  of  dignitaries  elected  and  recall- 
ed by  itself  alone,  was  at  an  early  period  re- 
garded as  schismatic  by  the  conclave  of  St. 
John  of  Lnteran ;  and  a  long  system  of  at- 
tacks was  directed  against  it,  with  the  perse- 
verance innate  in  the  successors  of  the  old 
senate,  which,  by  dint  of  willing  one  and  tn« 
thing,  had  subjugated  the  world. 
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*  St.  Peter's  Rome  bad  not,  like  that  of  the  | 
god  Mars,  legions  issuing  from  its  walls  to  : 
po  and  conquer  nations;  all  its  strength  eon-  j 
suted  in  address,  and  its  skill  in  making  I 
alliances  with  the  mighty  of  Europe — un-  I 
equal  alliances,  which,  under  die  name  of  i 
friends,  made  them  vassals  and  subjects  of 
The  ketones  of  foreign  conquerors, 


must  frequent  cause  of  political  aggrandize- 
ment to  the  ttonran  poo  tiffs.  They  carefully 
espied  the  first  ambitious  thoughts  of  the 
invaders,  to  rush  into  their  arms,  and  enter 
into  partnership  with  them— -in  gain,  but  not 
in  loss.  In  default  of  invaders,  tliev  loved 
and  encouraged  national  disputes  and  usurp- 
ers of  the  liberties  of  the  people.  Hereditary 
i*>\» rr  rn  the  hands  of  one  man  was  what 
them  the  roost ;  because  it  was 
always  easy  for  them  to  make  them- 
i  agreeable  to  that  one  man,  to  wir.  him 
to  themselves,  and,  by  governing  him,  to  go- 
vern the)  whole  extent  of  territory  subject  to 
Ins  ar**»olute  Authority. 

'  Had  such  a  system  of  government  ex- 
isted in  Ireland,  it  is  probable  that,  at  a  very 
early  period,  the  religious  independence  of 
that  Country  would  have  hern  annihilated  hy 
mutual  agreement  between  its  kings  and  the 
Unman  priests;  for  the  Bomans  pos-<e->si<l. 
above  all  things,  the  art  of  winning  the  good 
will  of  kings ;  they  lavished  upon  them  ex- 
sxwracant  tides,  the  sound  of  which  regaled 
their  ears ;  and,  by  virtue  of  a  few  drops  of 
oil  ponied  on  their  heads,  erected  them  into 
representatives  of  God  himself,  sacred  to  the 
rest  «f  mankind.  But  if  there  were  in  Ire- 
,  to  whom  the  Latin  tide 
be  strictly  applied,  and  was 
applied  in  the  public  ads  drawn  up 
in  that  language,  the  exeat  number  of  these 
kings,  their  perpetual  dependence  on  the 
various  tribes  which  had  chosen  them,  and 
the  names  of  which  were  the  only  titles  they 
were  accustomed  to  wear — that  absence  of 
unity  and  arbitrary  power— afforded  nothing 
that  could  l>e  laid  hold  of  by  the  policy  of 
Home, — winch,  not  having  material  con- 
quests  for  its  object,  found  no  chance  of  suc- 
cess in  division.  There  was  indeed  in  Ire- 
land a  chief  superior  to  all  the  rest,  who  was 
c  alled  the  Great  King,  or  the  King  of  the 
Country,  and  was  chosen  by  a  General  as- 
semhly  of  the  chiefs  of  the  diff  erent  pro. 
^nccji  ^3ut  this  diCcAxvc  iwrt-siti^iit  of  tho 
national  confederation  took  the  same  o;ilh  to 
the  nation  as  the  chiefs  of  tribes  took  to  their 
respective  tribes — to  observe  inviolably  the 
ancient  laws  and  hereditary  customs.  Be- 
sides, the  Great  hint;'?  part  was  to  execute, 
rather  than  to  decide,  in  the  general  affairs  ; 
for  all  was  decided  in  greater  or  lesser  conn- 
ed*, held  in  the  oj*>n  air,  upon  «ome  hill 
surrounded  by  a  wide  trench.  There  the 
laws  of  the  country  were  made :  and  there 
the  disputes  between  province  and  province, 
town  and  town,  and   sometimes  between 

Aen  in  a  tu- 


der  like  this,  the  basis  of  which  was  the  mul- 
titude, and  in  which  the  impulse  always  pro- 
ceeded from  the  tickle  and  passionate  mam, 
must  have  been  unfavourable  to  the  projects 
of  the  court  of  Home,  whose  custom  it  was 
to  gather  money  everywhere,  but  to  scatter  it 
nowhere.  Thus,  in  spite  of  all  their  endea- 
vours with  the  Irish  kings,  during  the  four 
centuries  and  a  half  which  elapsed  between 
the  conversion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  the 
descent  of  the  Normans  upon  England,  the 
popes  did  not  obtain  the  smallest  change  in 
the  religious  practices  and  organization  of  the 
clergy  of  the  Isle  of  Erin,  nor  the  levy  of  the 
smallest  tax  upon  its  inhabitants.  After  the  I 
Conquest  of  England,  the  intrigues  of  the 
primate,  Lanfranc — a  man  devoted  to  the  si- 
multancou-i  a<g'.rrandizeiiiejnt  of  the  papal  and 
the  Norman  dominion — being  actively  direct- 
ed upon  Ireland,  began  somewhat  to  bend 
the  spirit  of  national  liberty  in  the  priests  of 
that  island— thanks  to  the  reiterated  mes- 
sages, the  persuasive  sophisms,  and  perhaps 
the  money,  of  him  who  hod  caused  himself 
to  be  called  Primate  of  England ;— for  Lan- 
large  sums, — first,  by 
his  share  of  the  " 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  am 
to  the  bishops  of  the 
for  their  tyrannies,  their 
and  their  delaucheries  I" 


The  ^fnnnidrrt.    Two  Ewsfics  in  Perse  on 
Irish  Affairs,  and  particularly  thr  Hrcrttt 
Parltamnittin/  Duntsuons.     Phe  First  ad- 
dressed  to  hard  King,  (Ac  Second  to  Xr 
John  Nttcpart.    8vo.    London,  1825. 
Hunt  and  Clarke.  • 
This  is  a  very  caustic  satire  on  the  leading 
members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  who 
distinguished  themselves,  by  their  < 
to  the  Catholic  claims,  in  the 
has 


•It  may 


Juan  St  euiaint.    Canto  I.    8vo,  pp.  46. 
SiTUfiitma  I'm  tic*.    Part  I.    By  the  Author 

ot  Juan  Secundus.   pp.  53.  London, 

1825.  MUler. 
Wf.  have  placed  these  two  lirrfimni  together, 
not  on  account  of  their  similarity  of  subject, 
but  because  they  are  by  die  same  author,  and 
are  both  first  parts  of  poems,  which  are  not 
very  likely  to  reach  a  second,  particularly  the 
Scrapiana  Poetics,  which,  though  scraps,  are 
not  strictly  poetical.  With  regard  to  the 
Juan  Secundus,  it  is  much  better,  and  we 
must  give  the  author  credit  for  no  ordinary 
degree  of  confidence,  in  following  in  the 
wake  of  Lord  Byron,  whom  he  describes  as — 
*  Viewing  with  scorn — with  spirit  bold  as  nee, 

Dark  Hatred's  frown— pale  skk'oing  Envy's 
mock,— 

Greater  mid  every  effort  to  confound  him — 
Brighter  through  every  cloud  that  lowet'd 

round  him.' 
Byron  is  not  die  only  poet  noticed ;  for 
Scott,  Campbell,  Southey,  Milman,  all  come 
in  fur  a  niche ;  and  the  author,  who  seeins  on 
good  terms  with  himself,  and  in  good  hu- 
mour with  the  rest  uf  the  world,  notices  pro- 
miuent  individuals  and  prominent  events  in  a 
very  good-natured  way,  and  often  with 
smartness.  One  single  stanza  wc  select ; 
it  is  a  tribute  to  the  talents  and  memory  of 
Watt,  the  groat  improver  of  the 
gine:— 

'  Watt,  thou  wert  one 

Dived  deeply,  bravely,  steadily,  and  true, 
Thro*  nature's  secret  mysteries: — tincouuoed 

Thy  power  of  thought thy  theoretic  view 
No  care  could  cloud,  do  (Use  conceptions  bind : 

Thy  practice  did  what  nope  but  thou  could'st 

On  every  shore  with  gratitude  we  see 
Thy  deeds— a  pride  to  us—*  tnoi 


just  clone 

considerable  humour,  Milts  at  all  he  meets,* 
attacking  the  woolsack,  the  bench  of  bishops, 
the  Ihike  of  York,  the  Marquis  of  Anglesea, 
and  many  others,  and  treating  them  with  un- 
sparing severity.  Though  we  by  no  means 
approve  of  his  estimate  of  the  character  of 
many  individuals,  and  think  the  author  dis- 
plays as  small  a  degree  of  liberality  as  those 
he  censures  for  the  want  of  it,  yet  we  hesi- 
tate not  to  do  justice  to  talents,  however  di- 
rected, and  to  acknowledge  that  The  Ma- 
rauders form  a  very  clever  and  humorous 
tire.  Tlte  volume  contains  little  mat  ■ 
suit  us  to  quote,  on  account  of  its  political 
;  but  the  following  simile,  leav 


of  the  author  s 


I'll 


be 

style : — 

'  There  *s  a  custom  in  1 
forgive  her, 

Where  they  torture  a  goose  to  make  larger  its 
liver; 

Whore  they  chuckle  with  joy  when 

faint  is— 
For  its  bile-bloated  liver  is  r  id  of  I 

ties — 

And  watch  o'er  the  process  till  death ; 
augur  a 

Precious  moreesm  in  their  patJ  dt  fait  grot. 
In  France,  geese  arc  tortured— for  gourmand* 

and  beasts ; 
Men  sre  tortured  in 

priests;— 
The  i 


not  minced  as  a  thing  to  conceal  j 
1  by  Liverpool,  Eldon,  and  Feel, 
i  with  clerical  wealth  won't  abide ) 


And  freedom  to  Ireland  is  t 
Thus  liberty,  peace,  and  our  i 
Are  forever  the  victims  of  clerical  wealth.' 

A  Petp  at  tht  tjujuunaux.  With  Forty  Co- 
loured Platet.  By  a  Ladt.  12mo.  Lon- 
don, 182.5.  Thomas. 
Tuts  is  a  pretty  book  for  a  child,  containing 
forty  coloured  engravings  of  Arctic  scenery, 
zoology,  the  Esquimaux,  their  implements, 
weapons,  «tc.,with  poetical  descriptions,  suit- 
able for  juvenile  readers.  As  it  is  neatly  got 
tip,  it  will  form  a  very  good  holiday  present. 


Phe  Juvenile  SJ;rtck-Book ;  or,  Piston*  of 
Youth,  in  c  Series  of  Tola.  P»mo.  pp. 
187.  London,  1825.  Thomas. 
Tui  plan  of  *  teaching  the  young  idea  how  to 
shoot,' and  inculcating  the  principle*  of  mo- 
rality by  stories  of  fiction,  is  perhaps  as  old 
as  education  itself;  the  tales  of  giants  and 
hobgoblins,  however,  with  which  the  bit'ant 
mind  used  to  be  stored  and  frightened,  have 
been  succeeded  by  narratives  of  a  more  ra- 
tional and  equally-interesting  description. 
The  tales  in  the  Juvenile  Sketch-Dook,  which, 
we  understand,  is  by  the  author  of  Dangerous 
Errors,  are  well-written  plain  stories,  caku- 
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L  MBLZt  4  HtGR-Boa*COr»TBT 

Lett,  r  from  Jonathan  OUwortky,  F*j. 

Mb.  Editor, — Whilst  you  and  ten*  of  thou- 
sand* (not  buuud  at  you  are)  continue  to 
broil  first  on  one  aide,  then  on  the  oilier,  in 
the  streets  of  London,  peppered  by  the  dust, 
and  only  consoled  for  your  cooking  by  the 
tmuM  piquant*  of  good  company  in  which  you 
I  am  wandering  in  the  woods, 
rider  the  hedges,  of  that  part  of 
I  described  to  you,  last  year, 
as  the  most  primitive,  uninjured,  and  unim- 
proved part  of  the  kingdom.  Whilst  you  broil 
yourself  to  hear  the  melting  strains  of  a  thea- 
trical warbler,  I  find  a  cold  seat  on  the  gnarl- 
ed root  of  an  old  oak,  to  listen  to  the  night- 
ingale in  its  branches  and  amuse  myself  by 
observing  how  much  she  improves  all  the 
songsters  in  her  neighbourhood.  I  form  ac- 
quaintance with  hedge- rose*  and  woodbines, 
which  I  visit  every  day.  observing  the  pro- 
gress of  their  (lowers  with  delight,  as  the 
bud*  expand  and  glow  in  the  sunshine, 
that  affords  prosperity  to  the  whole  family. 
But  I  freely  confess  that,  in  this  delicious  la- 
ziness,     ,lr«m'y  Iw-wre,  in  which 

ways  bold  converse  with  inanimate 
and  that  an  importation  or  magazines  and 
journals,  on  a  market-day,  yield*  a  kind  of 
friendly  visit,  singularly  agreeable.  If  a 
man  iivr$  in  the  country,  he  is  necessarily  en- 
gaged in  the  business  which  belong*  to  it ; — 
he  has  vestry-meeting*  to  attend,  wrong*  to 
redress,  improvements  to  effect,  charities  to 

Crform,  faults  to  punish,  and  good  ncigh- 
urhood  to  keep  up;  and  justly  does  the 
invaluable  author  of  Treroaine  inculcate  the 
doctrine  of  such  good  office*  being  alike  es 


sential  to  individual  happiness  and  social 
duty.     But  an  occasional  resident,  who 
merely  flies  the  din  of  the  *  great  Babel,'  or 
of  nature  for  a  few  weeks, 


the 

carrying  himself  with  him,  in  despite  of  his 
wishes  to  dispose  of  that  same  sett  in  it*  ha- 
bits, cannot  cease  to  recur  to  his  associations, 
after  the  first  blush  of  country  beauty  ha*  sub- 
sided ;  and,  without  desiring  to  be  in  his  old 
haunts,  he  yet  inquires  what  they  are  doing 
there  with  no  small  interest. 

The  foundation-stone  of  a  new  I>ondon 
Bridge,  the  grant  of  a  handsome  sum  to  our 
Protestant  brethren  in  the  Vaudois,  and  the 
expected  marriage  of  Miss  Tree,  who  is  a 
Tery  pretty  actress  and  a  good  girl,  are  the 
pleasautest  thintrs  1  have  read  of  in  the  papers. 
I  should  blush  for  my  .elf  if  I  were  not,  as  a 
Briton,  proud  of  the  £r»l  — -a*  a  new  proof  of 
our  naiion.il  prosperity,  be  unworthy  of  the 
church  to  which  1  belong,  if  1  did  not  rejoice 
in  the  second,  and  have  few  of  a  father's  feel- 
ing* about  me,  if  the  last  did  not  awuken 
them.  Tis  a  path  of  no  light  danger  to  youth 
and  beauty — that  same  dramatic  one,  to 
receive  every  night  the  language  of  adulatory 
'ore,  to  be  intoxicated  with  the  thunders  of 


applause,  and  excited  to  sensibility  by  all 

that  most  touches  die  heart :  to  walk  through 
such  incentives  to  error  in  quiet  propriety, 
in  the  unMeoched  majesty  of  innocence,  and 
then  lo enter  the  temple  of  Hymen  with  a  pros- 
pect of  finding  there  not  only  safety  but  hap- 
piness, is  a  contemplation  of  pure  delight 
and  honest  exultation  ;  may  the  pretty  war- 
bler find  her  home  a  '  sweet  home'  for  many 
a  year  to  come,  and  make  it  such  to  him  who 
takes  her  under  a  husband's  protection. 

After  all,  it  would  be  a  sad  thing  to  sur- 
vive one's  own  heart,  to  be  so  wearied  with 
the  follies  and  so  disgusted  with  the  crimes 
of  this  working-day  world,  as  to  be  inca- 
pable of  rejoicing  in  the  joys  and  glowing 
with  the  virtues  that  now  and  then  come 
before  you  as  sabliath-resU  in  the  turmoil  of 
life,  and  green  spots  in  the  sandy  desert. 
When  I  was  in  thu  neightiourhood  last  year, 
and  pursuing  my  usual  custom  of  rambling, 
one  of  very  few  fair  Sundays  we  then 
enjoyed  templed  me  to  take  a  long  walk  to 
a  distant  village  where  I  had  never  been,  but 
which  1  knew  I  should  reach  before  church- 
time.  The  reverend  rector,  I  was  told,  '  was 
a  very  aged  man,  too  old  to  do  duty ;'  his 
curate,  a  young  roan  of  high  family  and 
evils  of  juniorship  alone 
to  enter  a  church.  Of  course, 
though  the  prospect  was  fair  around  the 
sacred  edifice,  that  within  was  unpromising 
enough ;  and  my  very  heart  shrank  at  the  idea 
of  seeing  the  service  disgraced  by  the  feeble 
shufHiwzs  of  superannuated  imbecility,  or  the 
more  insufferable  pertnes*  of  dandified  haste 
or  yawning  languors. 

At  all  events,  there  was  a  famous  conju- 
gation ;  and  that,  after  all,  is  a  heart-cheering 
sight  to  a  church-going  old-fashioned  English 
gentleman.  I  love  lo  see  clumsy  yeomen, 
their  ruddy  wives,  and  handsome  young 
families  :  the  clean  frocks  and  white  aprons 
of  farmers  and  their  wives  cheer 


wouldn't  let  ye  stay  more  nor  one  year  m  Mch 
a  lone  pleace  as  this.' 

'  It  is  a  mistake,'  said  the  young  clergy- 
man, as  a  glare  of  doubtlessly-pleasant  feel- 
ing suffused  his  face;  and  be  walked  away 
with  that  quick  step  persons  under  aught 
agitation  a»*umc. 

I  had  not  left  the  church-yard  when  the 
four  bells  of  this  bumble,  though  ancient 
church,  set  up  a  merry  peal ;  and  many  of  th* 
rustics,  lingering  in  the  church-yard,  eagerly 
turned  in  again,  to  lend  a  hand  at  puliioc 
them ;  for  there  was  a  joyful  whisper— at  least 

the  clerk  had  sent  it  round, '  Mr.  * 

the  curate,  was  going  to  stay ;  and  it  was  ■ 
little  as  they  could 
man  with  a  peal.' 

I  saw  htm  mount  his  horse ;  I 
rode  so  fast  that  the  tinkling*  would 
iu  his  ear,  I  am  sure  they  would  not  do  so  <w 
his  heart ; — may  he  remember  them  in  th* 
|  walks  of  fashion,  in  the  halls  of  bis  father, 
and  in  the  day  of  episcopal  power  (should  -t 
I  ever  arrive  to  him) ;  for  they  may  prove  not 
only  the  reward  of  virtue,  but  its  incentive. 
This  simple  scene  of  rustic  applause  a* 
turned  lo  my  memory  very  stroogly  to-day, 
in  consequence  of  learning,  from  the  iw**- 


of  farmers  and  their  wive*  cheer  my  spirits,  distinguished  by  their  feUow- 

and  give  a  picturesque  finish,  in  my  eyes,  to  the  pardoned  adulterer  i*  the 

the  surrounding  landscape,  and  I  entered  the  personage;  and  such,  as  the 

sacred  edifice  under  an  assurance  that,  what-  must  remain.    I  merely  men 

ever  the  ministers  might  be,  the  congregation  stance  to  prove  that  countn 


might  be,  the 
highly  respectable.  I  was  not  sorry  to 
see  our  reverend  doctor  of  eighty  in  his  pew, 
I  confess;  and  when,  a  few  minute*  afterwards, 
a  tall,  elegant  young  man,  of  pensive  coun- 
tenance, and  evident  timidity,  entered  the 
reading-desk,  I  was  sure  that  all  was  safe,  at 
least.— if  not  edified,  yet  it  was  plain  I  could 
not  tie  disgusted. 

In  fact,  the  service  was  read  with  unaf- 
fected modesty  and  devotion ;  the  sermon  was 
plain,  and  suitable  for  the  congregation,  show- 
ing alike  the  good  sense  and  the  upright  in- 
tention of  the  preacher,  whom  I  concluded  to 
be  a  stranger.  With  that  feeling  natural  to 
us  all  when  we  are  really  pleased  and  grateful, 
on  leaving  the  church  I  determined  to  make 
my  bow  to  him.  In  doing  so,  I  approached 
him  as  he  was  addressing  the  clerk : — 4  The 
congregation  is  very  large  to-day ;  is  there  a 
wedding,  .lames  ?' 

'  Oh !  no,  sir ;  the  folks  be  corned  to  hear 
your  last  sermon. 

'  My  last  sermon ;  what  do  yon  mean  V 
'  Why,  sir,  it  be  a  twelvemonth  this  very 
day  since  you  corned  here,  and  we  all 


can  be 

offered  more  strongly  in  contrast  than  lb* 
scenes— the  performers — the  occasion:  *« 
'  loud  huzzas'  of  a  vast  body,  in  ibe  spWwhA 
theatre  of  an  immense  city,  amongst  whoa 
are  the  learned,  the  titled,  the  affluent,  th* re- 
nal, t';e  vile,  and  the  ridiculous,  are  stroMi* 
opposed  to  the  heartfelt  joy  of  a  handful  ' 
simple,  but  sensible  people,  in  acircumsta>« 
which,  perhaps,  nut  fifty  out  of  the  applauding 
thousands  in  the  playhouse  could  even  com- 
prehend, superior  as  they  may  deem  them- 
selves. I  can  say  nothing  of  the  parties  » 
distinguished  by  their  f<  I  low-men :  of  count 
the  pardoned  adulterer  is  the  more  prominent 
as  the  world  goes,  b* 
I  merely  mention  the  circum- 
to  prove  that  country  people  are  not 
stocks  and  stones,  according  to  the  Round 
Table  doctrine,  and  that  there  is  still  some  tod 
feeling  in  the  world,  on  subjects  which  it  ba* 
been  of  hue  years  the  fashion  for  little  » 
to  deride,  in  their  affectation  of  new  limits. 
Tis  true  we  have  plenty  of  gas  slit  ring;  hut 
a  little  quiet  fire,  warming  our  own  souls, 
and  not  annoying  our  neighbours,  is  really  > 
novelty  in  these  enlightened  times. 

Moving  from  '  grave  to  gay,'  allow  me  » 
notice  a  capital  letter  in  Black  wood's  Maga- 
zine lo  the  managers  of  the  theatre*,  going  t" 
prove  that  it  is  the  '  stars  who  put  out  the 


lights,  by  ruining  the  true  relish  for  a  good 
piay.'    Perhaps  T 
late,  as  th 


a  lit- 


tle too 
stars 


jdramausi 


by  the  success  of  Covent  Garden  w»  •»* 
season.  Ever  since  tliat  planet,  Macready, 
withdrew  his  rays,  their  past  malignant  in- 
fluence was  proved  by  the  recovery  from 
deep  depression  of  the  sphere  he  had  adorn- 
ed  and  injured.  In  the  next  place,  bt  H  ob- 
served, that  tlie  comedy  of  a  *  Woman  Bewr 
vexed'  offered,  in  the  excellent  acting  of  Mr. 
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Kernble,  Mr.  Young,  and  their  assistants, 
decided  proof  thai  a  drama,  to  give  all  die 
satisfaction  of  which  such  a  work  of  art  is 
capable,  must  present  trvtrat  persons  of  high 
talent,  contrasting,  and  in  one  sense  contend- 
ing, far  the  power  of  showing  life  as  it  is. 
'  Greek  must  meet  Greek'  to  give  us  the 
'  tug"  of  intellectual  warfare.    If  we  are  to 

SS  mm,  like' uSSSa,  do  Tu]  but 


which 


'reft  of  '  tlieir  natural  proportions,'  in  order 
to  render  htm  gigantic.  There  is  a  littleness, 
wherever  this  is  required,  extremely  unwor- 
thy of  any  star  bigger  than  a  farthing  candle. 
H  e  hear  of  no  such  contention  at  the  Globe 
Tavern  in  the  day  when  \\  illy  Shakspeare 
acted  and  wrote. 

The  letter  of  which  I  speak  assures  Mr. 
Kemble  '  that  he  is  the  best  actor  now  on 
the  English  stage.'  It  was  right  to  inform 
turn  of  this  fact,  certainly;  for  such  is  the 
modesty  of  the  man,  that  it  is  possible  he 
may  be  the  only  one  in  the 
of  it;  but  there  is  anolh 
1  must  object  to-it  is  the 
with  Kean  and  Macready,  as  die 
so  deleterious  in  their  ascendancy. 

Now  I  really  cannot  rank  so  chaste  an  act- 
or, and  one  who  never  docs  '  o'erstep  the 
modesty  of  nature,'  with  those'  who  stoop  to 
quackery  for  peculiar  purposes.  \\  hen 
I  consider  the  exquisite  voice,  and  the  amaz- 
ing command  of  that  voice  enjoyed  by  this 
gentleman,  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  doubt 
but  he  could,  if  he  would,  nlay  as  many  tricks  , 
with  rt  as  bis  rivals;  and  for  that  he  does  not 
do  it— that  he  is  not  idle  in  one  scene  that 
be  may  bellow  till  he  sobs  m  another— that 

cry  that '  he  is  always^good,  but  never  asto- 
nishing— that  he  always  pleases,  but  never 
«:--<tnh.V  I  bold  to  !><■  mi  re  cant.  (  an  any 
man  in  his  senses  wish  to  be  starved  at  one 
time,  and  crammed  at  another? — certainly 
not ;  for,  if  the  former  is  appalling,  the  lat- 
ter is  disgusting.  In  fact,  we  all  wish  to 
be  fed  properly,  and  even  at  a  feast  ask  for 
food — not  sauce  or  cayenne;  but,  if  we  go 
determined  to  be  charmed,  because  it  is  the 
fashion,  few  are  honest  enough,  and  the  rest 
not  wise  enough,  to  examine  their  own  per- 
ceptions at  the  moment. 

That  I  have  done  this  is 
whilst '  my  heart  misgiving  asked  if  this  be 
right,'  I  liave  by  my  hands  *  applauded  to 
the  echo.'  There  is  a  great  deal  of  conta- 
gion in  these  cases ;  and  that  which  we  all 
do  every  day  in  London,  we  look  back  at 
with  surprise,  wlien  soberly  recollective  in 
the  country.  In  giving  you  these  desultory 
thoughts,  Mr.  Editor,  I  feel  assured  that 
some  apology  is  necessary  for  style,  &c,  but 
trust  your  readers  will  pardon  one  who  con- 
fesses to  be  of  the  '  middle  ages,' owns  to  the 
attach  to  old  nations,  and 
of  being  a  rambler  alter- 
busy  and  sequestered  paths,  with 
his  eyes  constantly  on  his  fellow- men.  and 
his  heart  open  to  love  them  when  they  will 
permh  him    No  man  more  enjoys  a  cigar, 


a  bottle  of  old  port,  and  a  chat  with  an  old 
friend  ;  but  yet  no  man  loves  better  to  trace 
a  young  roan,  in  his  entrance  into  life,  « ith 
all  bis  best  feelings  unwitliered  by  the  touch 
of  selfishness  and  the  blight  of  suspicion, — 

with  a  fond,  pure,  warm,  yet  innocent  heart 
— daring  to  smile  and  to  jest,  without  even 
the  knowledge  of  guilt — with  the  bloom  and 
sweetness  of  the  wild  rose,  and  the  elegance 
of  the  garden  produce ;  why,  sir!  for  such 
a  creature  as  that  I  can  be  a  very  boy  again, 
and  yet,  thank  God !  a  friend— u 'father.  Ka- 
iher  than  1  would  be  other  to  suck  a  one,  I 
would  the  heart  (that  in  spite  of  time  and 
care  still  beats  so  warmly)  should  '  rot  half  a 
irrain  a  day ;'  and  that  I  should  be  compelled 
to  solicit  the  '  most  sweet  voices'  of  those  who 
applauded  the  seducer,  Klliston,  and  hissed 
the  seduced  Kean,  ami  now  most  magnani- 
mously reverse  their  judgment  in  one  case, 
and  will  probably  do  so  in  the  other: — I  can 
no  greater  punishment,  when  he  so 
it,  to  your  humble  tenant, 

JOKA1HAS  OttiWORTRT. 


THE.  IKrASiT  LVB*. 

Have  any  of  our  readers  seen  and  heard  the 
Infant  Lyra?  If  they  have  not,  we  know  not 
whether  we  ought  to  say  we  envy  them  the 
pleasure  of  the  surprise  they  undoubtedly 
will  enjoy  when  lliey  visit  her,  or  we  pity 
them  for  remaining  ignorant  of  anything  so 
delightful.  We  are  by  no  means  partial  to 
infant  lloscii,  or  to  prodigies  of  any  kind ; 
we  even  dislike  the  precocity  produced  in 
children  by  any  species  of  hot-bed  forcing, 
and  prefer  one  sensible  observation,  the  re- 
sult of  native  reflection  in  a  child,  to  a  hun- 
dred affectations  of  wisdom  which  cannot 
exist,  or  knowledge  too  premature  to  be  ser- 
But  this  child  is  so  entirely  a  child 
of  smiles,  and  frolic,  and 
perfect  artlessoess—  yet  so  evidently  a  being 

lights  us  at  the  same  moment  by  infantine 
simplicity,  and  beauty,  and  astonishes  us  by 
a  display  of  talent  w  hich  w  as  unquestionably 
never  paralleled  except  in  the  case  of  the 
celebrated  S.  W  esley.  Indeed,  no  one  can 
witness  the  perforniance  of  this  child, .with- 
out being  sensible  (hat  the  question  is  set  at 
rest,  as  to  '  whether  there  does  not  exist  an 
innate  power  of  a  given  direction  in  some 
favoured  mortals,  and  which  distinguishes 
them  as  decidedly  from  their  fellow-creature* 
as  the  colour  of  tlieir  hair  or  their  eyes."  The 
most  doling  parent  cannot  venture  to  say, — 
'  My  U«ria  or  my  Edward  could  do  as  well 
if  they  were  taught;'  for  all  who  hear  her 
are  aware  that  the  child  is  not  under  any  pu- 
pil age  which  has  forced  nature  beyond  its 
own  bent — that,  on  the  contrary,  site  is  a  lit- 
tle, lively,  unfettered  girl,  alike  free  from  the 
control  of  fear  and  the  language  produced 
by  labour.  There  is  a  glowing,  enthusiastic 
love  of  music — a  delicacy  of  organization — a 
quickness  of  perception — in  her,  which  evi- 
dently renders  her  performance  the  sweetest 
moments  of  her  existence.  She  is  all  ear — 
all  nerve,  and,  iu  the  strong  excitement  of 
her  mind,  produces  sounds  with  those  little 
beyond  her  phy- 


sical strength.  No  painter  would  desire  to 
see  a  more  perfect  personification  of  a  being 
'  rapt — inspired' — than  this  lovely  little  child, 
when,  with  her  hand  drawing  out  the  softest 
tones,  her  ear  close  to  the  instrument,  and 
her  breath  suspended,  she  seems  absolutely 
absorbed  in  her  own  harmony,  lost  to  all 
around  her,  and  existing  but  in  the  Heaven 
of  sweet  sounds  she  was  boru  to  eujoy  and 

Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  ber 
parents  and  friends  for  tlie  manner  in  which 
this  extraordinary  child's  performances  are 
offered  to  the  world  :  her  hours  of  rest  and 
refreshment  are  duly  attended  to,  and  even 
hei  passion  lor  music  i-  not  indulged  to  the 
injury  of  her  health,  which  is  evidently  excel- 
lent; and  it  is  certain  her  beautiful  features 
and  roseate  complexion,  the  freedom  of  her 
gait,  and  the  little  bobbing  untutored  courtesy 
which  closes  the  performance,  add  not  a  lit- 
tle to  the  pleasure  of  the  entertainment.  In 
fact,  we  never  witnessed  so  many  quiet,  but 
strong  plaudits,  follow  any  exhibition ;  for 
every  individual  seemed  alike  delighted :  gen- 


dation  than  ladies;  and 
ward  to  press  the  little  hand,  or  snatch  a  kiss 
from  the  rosy  cheek,  of  the  fairy  minstrel  who 
had  given  them  one  hour  of  such  blameless 
and  unmixed  pleasure  as  life  seldom  can  be- 
stow—an hour  in  which  it  might  be  truly 
said  she  took— 
'The  prisoned  snul,  and  wrapt  it  in  Elysium.* 
For  our  own  parts,  we  are  not  ashamed 
to  say  (though  we  bustled  away,  content  to 
suffer  our  little  boy  to  enjoy  this 
which  was  very  freely  yielded),  that  we  \ 
charmed  even  to  tears;  nor  do  we  hesitate  to 
place  this  little  girl  amongst  the  most  illustri- 
ous proofs  of  extraordinary  genius  the  world 
has  yet  witnessed.      '  '  B.  «. 


os  witts. 

P  ran  a  pr  one  of  the  strangest  memorials  of 
humanity  we  possess,  is  the  collection  at 
Doctors  Commons.  In  those  private  docu- 
ments of  the  departed,  we  see  man  displayed 
in  the  genuine  weakness  of  his  nature, 
stripped  of  the  disguises  by  which  pride,  fear, 
or  interest,  conceal  him  in  his  intercourse 
with  the  world.  He  is  there  f>  und  treasur- 
ing up  the  neglect  of  levity,  the  resistance  of 
principle,  or  the  disobedience  of 
passion,  to  be  punished  at  an  indef 
nod  of  time,  and,  in  lieu  of  not  permitting  the 
"own  upon  his  ai 
beyond  the  gravi 
of  his  vengeance  to  a 
he  stands  in  the  greatest  need  of  mercy,  and 
pronouncing  sentence  on  his  fellows  whilst 
he  is,  perhaps,  himself  receiving  his  final 
doom.  When  neither  anger  nor  revenge 
mingle  in  what  may  be  termed  his  posthu- 
mous decrees,  the  prejudice  of  opinion  is 
often  to  be  discovered  in  full  force,  doom- 
ing children  for  their  youth,  or  relations  for 
their  cognomen,  to  a  life  of  penury,  in  order 
to  minister  to  the  pride  and  extravagance  of 
a  first  born,  and  enable  him  to  support  the 
honour,  or  rather  the  profusion  of  a  certain 
number  of  letters.  Even  when  his  last 
we  not  unfrcquenUy 
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discover,  that  the  wealth  he  had  attained 
with  trouble  was  almost  as  troublesome  to 
distribute,  or  witness  a  resolute  struggle  to 
gain  a  momentary  attention  from  mankind, 
nor  foil  into  the  stream  of  oblirion,  without 
at  least  creating  a  splash, — beholding  the 
hard-earned  wealth  or  a  long  life  finally  de- 
voted to  ostentatious  charity,  to  enable  its 
Quondam  possessor  to  run  the  gauntlet  of 
daily  paragraphs  and  monthly  obituaries, 
and  then  quietly  flourish  in  precarious  im- 
mortality on  the  organ-loft  of  a  church,  or  the 


walls  of  a  hospital,  proving  the  selfishness  of 
man  in  his  last  act,  and  showing  that  we  re- 
gard our  dead  wives  more  than  our  living 
friends. 


It  would  seem  difficult  for  man,  when  in- 
vested with  arbitrary  power,  to  avoid  playing 
the  fool  or  the  tyrant  That  the  weakness  of 
the  weak  should  be  displayed  in  their  will, 
however  unexpected,  is  not  surprising.  We  I 
can  readily  imagine,  that  the  feeble-minded  I 
would  discover  something  of  a  kindred  spirit  | 
when  di<]M»sing  of  their  only  claims  to  con- 
mderation.  Even  men  of  strong  minds, 
though  of  sanguine  or  of  irascible  tempers, 
might  be  conceived  capable  of  '  fantastic 
tricks,'  but  we  should  not  have  expected  that 
the  calm  good  sense  of  the  philosopher  of 
Colombia  would  have  been  betrayed  into 
vagaries.  Yet  it  is  difficult  to  read  Frank- 
lin s  will  without  smiling  at  the  schemes 
which  his  matter -of- fact  mind  could  indulge 
m,  when  their  very  commencement  would 
not  take  place  till  all  sublunary  things  had 
ceased  to  interest  him.  Did  he  intend  it  as 
a  posthumous  parable  on  compound  interest, 
or  was  it  the  only  day-dream  he  ever  in- 
dulged in,  and  even  then  with  an  eye  to  the 
practically  useful. 

I  was  never  but  once  at  the  reading  of  a 
will;  and,  although 'I  returned  somewhat 
richer  than  I  went,  the  feelings  it  gave  rise  to 
were  rather  sad  than  otherwise.  I  was  then 
several  years  younger  than  at  present,  and  had 
been  led,  by  novelists,  to  expect  some  display 
of  anxiety ;  decorum,  however,  had  carefully 
suppressed  the  appearance  of  solicitude,  and 
the  expression  of  the  company's  counten- 
ances was  as  uniform  as  the  colour  of  their 
clothes.  Misled  by  the  same  reporters.  I 
had  prepared  for  some  assumption  of  grief; 
but  wis  expectation  was  also  disappointed  ; 
nor  was  1  ever  at  an  assembly  where  the 
feelings  were  under  better  regulation.  When 
I  entered  the  room,  some  of  the  company 
were  in  dispi  rsed  groirps ;  others  were  seated 
st  a  table,  listening  his  legacy  to  whom  the 
wines  were  bequeathed ;  and  several  were 
stationed  at  the  windows,  earnestly  watching 
for  one  of  the  executors,  who,  strange  to  say, 
had  not  arrived  (though  the  appointed  hour 
was  expiring)  and  whose  absence  delayed 
the  reading  of  the  will, — a  circumstance  that 
threw  additional  awkwardness  over  the 
party ;  for,  if  waiting  for  dinner  be  unplea- 
sant, the  reader  may  imagine  the  unpleasant- 
ness of  waiting  for  the  distribution  of  that 
" ;  of.  The  delay, 
tllowed  me  an  opportunity  of  more 
surveying  the  company,  and  lis- 
tening to  their  discourse. 

Excepting  their  inly  coats,  mere  was  little 


by  which  a  stranger  could  have  guessed  at 
the  business  on  which  they  were  assembled. 
It  was  in  vain  that  I  looked  around  me  to 
discover  any  traces  of  grief  or  even  of  regret : 
the  assembly,  it  is  true,  were  grave  enouch, 
but  it  was  rather  an  undertaker's  solemnity, 
than  the  melancholy  of  mourners.  Whatever 
regard  they  might  have  had  for  their  relation 
duringhislife — and  much  had  been  professed, 
was  buried  with  him  ;  his  vices  and  his  vir- 
tues were  written  in  water  with  the  most 
laudable  impartiality ;  and  even  so  fruitful  a 
subject  as  death,  seemed  unable  to  elicit  a 
truism.  One  of  his  nearest  relatives  was 
talking  about  an  extensive  failure  which  had 
just  taken  place,  and  inquiring  what  pros- 
pect there  was  of  a  dividend  ;  another  was 
discussing,  not  the  merit  of  the  departed, 
but  that  of  his  wine ;  some  were  endeavour- 
ing to  wile  away  the  time  by  conversing  on 
indifferent  topics,  whilst  other*,  in  a  tone  of 
astonishment,  were  making  assertions  of '  It's 
past  twelve,'  and  receiving  dissatisfied  con- 
firmations of  their  statement  Servants  bus- 
tled in  and  out  of  the  room  unnoticed,  osten- 
sibly bearing  some  trifle,  but  in  reality,  as  it 
seemed  to  me,  to  gaze  at  the  company.  The 
behaviour  of  those  executors  who  were  pre- 
sent, alone  seemed  affected  by  the  scene ; 
and  I  thought  (but  it  might  be  fancy  operat- 
ing upon  Knowledge)  were  ca-tly  distin- 
guished bv  their  reserved  demeanor,  imi>ort- 
ant  mysteriomncss  of  look,  and  occasional 
whisperings  with  each  other.  Meantime 
the  moments  rolled  heavily  on,  the  forced 
conversation  grew  more  dull  and  disjointed, 
watches  perpetually  left  their  fobs,  conjee- 
tares  were  hazarded  on  Mr.  B— -*s  non-ar- 
rival, and  a  messenger  was  about  departing 
to  ascertain  the  cause,  when  his  approach 
was  announced  by  the  speculators.  lie 
came  with  apologies  for  his  delay ; — the  doors 
of  the  apartment  were  cautiously  closed,  the 
important  document  was  laid  on  the  table, 
the  seals  of  the  envelope  were  broken  by  the 
solicitor,  and  the  will  handed  to  his  clerk. 

Not  Beelzebub  himself,  when  he  rose  to 
address  the  Stygian  council,  drew  stiller  au- 
dience and  attention  than  the  quill  driver  of 
Mr.  A—.  He  commenced  reading  in  a  tone 
of  perfect  indifference,  which  formed  a  strik- 
ing contrast  to  the  feelings  of  his  audience, 
and,  with  a  business-like  quickness,  highly 
unfavourable  to  the  document's  comprehen- 
sion. The  preamble  '  In  the  name  of  Cod, 
amen,'  fcc.  like  grace  before  dinner,  was  evi- 
dently looked  upon  as  a  dull  prologue  to  a 
i:r>o«l  piece,  and  expectation  was  on  tip-toe 
for  the  rising  of  the  curtain.  The  will,  how- 
ever was  a  lengthy  one,  and  the  commence- 
ment relating  to  no  one  present.  We  toiled 
on  for  some  time,  '  without  anything  on 
which  we  could  dwell  with  pleasure,*  until 
the  stretch  of  attention  requisite  to  catch  its 
meaning  through  its  cloud  of  technicalities, 
?eem  ed  even  to  weary  the  mind  of  interested 
curiosity ;  and  die  looks  of  the  majority  dis- 
covered their  internal  struggle  to  maintain 
their  vigilance,  or  betrayed  the  aberration  of 
their  minds.  Anon  the  pronunciation  of 
their  name,  would  recti  their  attention  ;  and 
then,  however  the  countenance  might  be 
guarded,  the  eye  instinctively  turned  towards 


the  speaker — sometimes,  I  think,  not  <oon 
enough  to  discover  the  bequest — often  too  late 
to  comprehend  it  in  its  full  extent  A  few, 
whose  age  authorised  such  proceedings,  took 
notes  of  items,  apparently  anxious  to  dissi- 
pate, by  employment,  their  awkward  feel- 
ings ;  some  gazed  with  vacant  astomshnn>nt 
at  the  clerk,  or  rather  at  the  sounds  he  wa> 
uttering ;  whilst  one,  at  all  events,  was  intent 
upon  keeping  his  countenance,  for  he  after- 
wards asked  me  how  he  had  succeeded. 

When  the  reader  had  finished,  he  with- 
drew, and  the  majority  shortly  followed  his 
example.  The  difference  between  my  com- 
ing and  going  was  considerable.  I  arrived 
a  beggar,  and  departed,  for  indeed  from 
wealthy,  but  still  a  gainer  by  my  journey ; 
yet,  I  can  truly  say,  I  returned  sadder  than 
I  went.  The  hollowness  of  affection,  arising 
merely  from  tie*  of  blood,  or  the  distri- 
bution of  posthumous  benefits,  pressed 
strongly  on  my  mind ;  the  utter  impotence  of 
gold  to  purchase  friendship,  never  before 
stared  me  so  fully  in  the  face ;  whilst  the 
total  recklessness,  the  complete  busioess-lfte 
manner  with  which  the  whole  had  been  coo- 
ducted,  made  me  fully  sensible  of  the  truth 
of  Dr.  Johnson's  remark,  that  *  no  man 
must  calculate  on  influence  beyond  the 
grave.*  xorrn. 



ORIGINAL  POETRY, 
n lower  vr.nsrs  stockuead.  . 
(a  law  casb  ) 
Oh,  Harriett*,  Harriette !  Paphlan  lass ! 

Whose  pretty  fiction,  read  by  all 


Say,  black-cved  gipsy,  • 
That  'gainst  thy  man 
harl'd  are  ? 
Thy  moral  page!    Yes,  I 
So  ssiiii  thy  publisher, 
bead ; 

And  he's  a  man  who  shudders  at  venality; 
And  as  for  telling  lies,  and  such  rascality, 
Whoever  thinks  him  capable— must  he  s 


John  Joseph  Stockbead,  t'other  day, 
Was  cnll'd  upon  for  satisfaction— 
Not  in  the  sense  which  rival  gay 

Call  out  ench  other, 
With  sword  and  pistol,  and  < 

Making  a  pother, 

Eut  : 


Where,  bowe'er  great  the  ills  of  court, 


His  lift  was  safe— at  least,  he'd  not  be  ,k°t- 
Andtnow  the  plaintiff's  counsel  read  his  brief, 
And  comments  made  on  said  John  Joseph^ 
fame  - 

His  vile  dishonesty— his  want  of  shame — 
His  hitscnr-si  and  unmanly  piostitution  ! 
Which,  when  applied  to  one  so  surt, 

belief! 

In  short,  be  spoke  of  him,  as  one 
Who  a  long  course  of  infamy  bad  run, 
And  whom  to  come  in  contact  with  was  abso- 
lute pollution ! 

But  had  you  seen  Jobu's  self-applauding  look. 
When  on  his  leg*  b«  got  to  make  rrpiy, 

Or  heard  the  line  of  argument  he  look, 
To  overturn  tv  rife  a  calumny, 

And  prove  how  truly  mora/  was  the  book ! 


AND  WEEKLY  REVIEW. 


To  ttaek  i 


,  that  all 


to  public 


view) 


You 


tbere  be- 


Or  Joseph's  prototype,  so  fara'd  in  story } 
In  short,  John  Joseph  show'd,  by  many  a  sign, 
That  Harriette's  book  could  boast  un  origin  tU- 
riutf 

Whilst  modtit  Joseph  thus  the  time  beguil'd, 
The  jury  star'd — the  court  and  counsel  smil'd,— 
But  listen'd,  ne'erttttleas,  with  mute  attention, 
Tu  bear  his  wondrous  wit  and  keen  invention. 
*  Pray  what's  our  crime,'  said  be  (if  crime  it 
**), 

<  Which  we're  committed  'gainst  this  Mister 
Blower  ? 
We  say,  be  us'd  the  ir  for  the  r, 

In  m-tking  love  to  little  Fanny  ! 
What  then  ?  'tis  only  making  ruber  free 

Willi  the  king's  English,  like  his  heilcrt : — 
Have  not  all  cockneys  a  pntcripthe  right 

Thus  to  transpose  their  letters  .' 
Surely  I  need  not  tell  this  cockney  bote 
That  all  his  ancestors  did  so  before, 

His  dad  and  main,  granddad  and  granny  '.— 
A  LiiiEi.,  ob ?  I  vow  it  shucks  me  quite — 

'  John  Joseph  Stockhead  to  becbarg  d  with  libel! 
The  man  who  regularly  reads  the  Bible ! 
The  man  who  once  was  Kenyon's  bourn i  friend. 
Whilst  editing  the  now  defunct  "JVs*  Bruom  I 
The  man,  wbo*e  pious  labours  ever  tend 
To  serve  the  church  and  sttue-their  cause  be- 
friend— 

And  never  shrinks,  whatever  job  is  hit  on ! 
Indeed,  'twould  cut  me  to  the  very  heart. 

If  loyalty  and  truth,  like  arise,  were  doubted ! 
But  raaaeinw  Virtue  wrll  sustains  her  part. 
And  tells  me-that  my  foes,  with  all  their  art, 

By  judge  and  jury  will  be  quickly  scouted  !' 
lie  ceas'd— then  look  a  pinch  of  snuff— 

And  round  the  court  be  look'd,  with  grin 
complacent, 
But  it  was  evident  enough, 

John  Joseph's  thoughts,  just  then,  were  far 
from  pleasant. 

case,—  *>°n 
The  jury  found  their  verdict  in  a  minute, 
three  HUNDRED  POUNDS  awarding  Mr- 
Blower; 

John  Joseph  Stockhead  drew  a  dismal  face, 
Without  one  gleam  of  cos/Woaj  tirfaein  it, — 
Ran  out  of  court,  and  ne'er  was  beard  of 
mote  !  !  !  i  /  r  i  \  1 1 1  :t . 


EXHIBITION  Of  PORTRAITS,  LEICESTER 
SOtMDE. 

We  do  not  admire  the  predominancy  of  por- 
traits at  tbe  annual  exhibitions  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  and  tret  we  have  been  much  inte- 
rested and  gratified  by  tbe  present  exhibition, 
which  consuls  of  them  exclusively.  This 
may  at  first  sound  a  little  paradoxical;  but 
the  seeming  contradiction  will  disappear, 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  former  are,  for 
the  most  part,  mere  nonentities;  and,  al- 
"  i  the  individuals  whom  they  represent 
"be  very  respectable  and  clever  sort  of 
,  in  their  way,  who  cares  about  tbe 
« gentleman'  who,  on  inquiry,  might 
to  be  a  retired  cheesemonger ;  or 
ks  of  some,  no  doubt,  respect- 
who  has  been  masqueraded  by 
the  artist  into  a  'lady?' 


genuine  historical  personages,  whose  very 
names  conjure  up  a  long  train  4of  associ- 
ations. The  princes,  potentate*,  nobles,  war- 1 
riors,  and  beauties  of  the  olden  timet  here 
meet  us  at  every  glance — and,  if  tbe  whole 
truth,  too,  must  be  spoken,  many  a  noble  ; 
dame,  who  had  as  little  title  to  Vie  appel- 
lation of  a  beauty  as  it  is  possible  to  con- 
ceive. Really,  if  we  may  credit  the  evidence 
of  the  pencil,  neither  of  the  sexes  has  dege-  1 
rated  so  very  much  with  respect  to  personal 
appearance  as  some  tack-a-daitkal  people 
would  have  us  imagine  Petrarch — the  ten- 
der, sentimental  Petrarch,  in  his  quaint  and 
uncouth  costume,  looks  very  much  at  first 
sight  like  an  ugly  old 
very  little  like  an 
for  his  much-chanted  4  Madonna  Laura,'  if 
she  at  all  resembled  the  effigies  which  we 
here  find  of  her,  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
that  she  should  have  inspired  any  other  than 
a  platonic  affection ;  for  we  will  venture  to  | 
assert  thai  a  more  homely  and  ill-favoured 
creature  was  never  the  theme  of  a  poet's 
compliments.  There  is,  too,  a  portrait  of 
the  Countess  of  Marchmont,  so  startlingly 
hideous,  that  one  would  not  care  to  be  alone 
with  it  in  an  apartment  by  twilight. 

In  such  an  extensive  collection,  there  are 
of  course  several  mediocre  performances ; 
but  there  are  alio  some  very  admirable  pro- 
ductions ;  and  the  general  view  of  the  rooms 
is  pleasing,  although,  instead  of  splendid 
gilded  frames,  the  pictures  have  only  plain 
narrow  deal  ones  :  yet  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that,  for  want  of  sufficient  light,  and  the  con- 
fined space  of  some  of  the  rooms,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  see  some  of  the  subjects  at  all  tolerably. 
In  the  entrance  gallery  is  a  capital  portrait 
of  Charles  the  Hold,  Duke  of  Hurgundy,  said 
to  be  by  Kuhcns,  although  the  artist  was  not 
contemporary  with  that  personage ;  also  the 
Infanta  Isabella,  wife  of  Archduke  Albert, 
by  the  same  painter,  which  lias  a  striking  de- 

free  of  character.  No.  33,  Thomas  Howard, 
)uke  of  Norfolk,  is  a  noble  production  of 
Holbein,  and  worthy  of  the  reputation  of 
that  master ;  there  is  an  unaffected  noble- 
ness and  real  dignity  in  this  figure,  that  can- 
not fail  to  strike  the  spectator.  It*  neigh- 
bour, Prince  Ferdinand,  Governor  of  the 
Low  tV.m-.if-,  by  Vandyke,  is  also  a  noble 
portrait  In  die  next  apartment  are  two 
very  fine  whole-length  figures,  by  Mytens, 
the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Clarendon — Nos.  53 
and  69 ;  and  two  admirable  heads,  by  Miere- 
veldt,  Frederick  and  Elizal>eth,  of  Hohemia. 
Tbe  latter  is  certainly  not  the  most  beautiful 
of  her  sex,  neither  is  there  much  majesty  in 
her  appearance ;  for  the  artist  seems  to  have 
bad  a  very  honest  pencil,  and  to  have  repre- 
sented nature  rather  forcibly  than  flattering- 
ly. No.  59,  Philip  the  Fourth  on  his  Throne, 
by  Velasquez,  seems,  from  tbe  little  that  can 
be  distinguished  of  it,  to  be  worthy  of  a  bet- 
uation.  In  another  room  is  an  eques- 
portrait  of  tbe  same  monarch  by  the 
artist,  a  capital  production,  although 
the  countenance  is  not  very  animated,  and 
the  long  lank  hair  and  awkward  figure  do  not 
impart  to  him  a  very  noble  or  warlike  ap- 
pearance. No.  70,  Don  Carlos,  in  armour, 
by  Castalk),  is  an  admirably-painted  portrait; 


ter 


the  drawing  is  firm  and  vigorous,  and  the 
hands  beautifully  executed.  There  is  none 
of  that  ostentatious  trickery  which  is  some- 
times so  disgusting  in  modern  portraits — no 
sacrifice  of  truth  to  effect.  The  Spanish 
prince  does  not  seem  to  have  been  studying 
fine  attitudes,  nor  to  have  been  conscious 
that  he  was  sitting  for  his  picture.  The  same 
remarks  will  apply  to  No.  96,  Thomas  Har- 
ley,  Esq.  of  Hranipton  Bryar,  by  Cornelius; 
Jansen,  which  possesses  a  simplicity  and  an 
air  of  nature  that  cannot  be  sufficiently  ad- 
mired. No.  95,  the  Head  of  a  Doge  of  Ve- 
nice, by  Tintoretto,  has  something  quite  po- 
etical :  it  seems  a  personification  of  tbe  duca  I 
majesty  of  Venice— haughty  and  grand.  No. 
97,  tbe  Duchess  of  Arcos,  in  a  nun's  dress, 
spite  of  the  repulsive  and  somewhat  ghastly 
countenance,  is  a  fine  head,  and  not  the  least- 
attractive  picture  in  die  collection.  No.  1  0-1, 
Don  Juan  of  Austria,  by  Cuello,  is  an  ex- 
cellent portrait;  as  is  likewise  No.  140,  Fer- 
dinand, Prince  of  Spain,  in  a  cardinal's 
dress,  by  Spagnoletto:  the  drapery  is  ill  a 
particularly  broad  and  free  manner,  and  the 
whole  figure  is  remarkably  vigorous,  w  ithout 
being  in  the  least  forced  or  exaggerated. 
Compared  with  these  and  the  portrait  of 
Don  Carlos,  that  of  Jerome  IJoiiaparte, 
King  of  Westphalia,  in  his  coronation  robes, 
by  Gerard,  has  something  vulgar,  forced, 
and  theatrical,  and  much  of  what  is  implied 
by  die  French  term  rrprrtetitatim.  It  is  but 
just,  however,  to  observe,  that  it  is  placed 
in  a  very  disadvantageous  situation,  where  it 
is  im|>ossible  to  get  to  a  sufficient  distance 
for  viewing  it  properly.  The  Queen  of  West- 
phalia is  even  a  more  unhappy  specimen  of 
portrait-painting, — the  face  being  particular- 
ly vulgar,  and  the  figure  not  much  .unlike 
that  of  a  stuffed  doll ;  to  my  nothing  of  the 
trumpery-looking  dress  in  which  her  majesty 
is  kdizeticd.  In  fact,  this  picture  has  very 
much  the  appearance  of  having  been  paint- 
ed for  the  showboard  of  some  booth. 
Among  the  modern  portraits,  that  of  Ba- 
retti,  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  is  one  of  tbe 
best.  No,  212,  Madame  Pompadour,  is 
neither  a  fine  portrait,  nor  tbe  portrait  of  a 
fine  woman  :  she  looks  like  a  pert  painted 
doll,  and  is  in  as  unbecoming  and  tasteless  a 
dress  as  it  is  almost  possible  to  conceive. 
We  are  aware  that  we  have  passed  over  many 
portraits  that  deserve  to  be  pointed  out;  yet 
we  make  no  doubt  but  what  we  have  said 
will  lead  most  of  our  readers  to  visit  the  col- 
lection themselves;  and  we  can  assure  them 
that  they  will  derive  from  it  much  gratifica- 
tion, and  much  instruction  also.  It  is  indeed 
so  interesting  au  exhibition,  that  we  hope  the 
proprietor  will  meet  with  sufficient  success  to 
be  induced  to  render  it  permanent.  As  to 
the  miniatures,  we  must  confess  that,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  we  were  rather  disappointed 
in  our  expectations ;  for,  as  works  of  art,  the 
generality  of  them  are  of  an  inferior  descrip- 
tion, and,  in  our  opinion,  by  no  means  equal 
to  modern  productions.  However,  the  Stu- 
art miniatures,  and  a  few  others,  are  truly  ex- 


to  the  admirers  of  Urn  branch  of 
irorof  Russia  has  ordered  hie 
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ambassador  to  the  .papal  see,  to  distribute 
the  sura  of  5000  rabies  annua' ly  among  the 
best  of  young  Russian  artist*  studying  at 
Home :  they  are  to  copy  the  best  paintings 
of  the  Roman  school.  A  Russian  gallery  of 
tings  is  now  fitting  up  in  the  Hermitage 
r  palace),  in  which  the  best 
i  of  aMe  Russian  artists  are  to  l>e 
:  up,  as  well  as  tlm-se  of  foreigners. 

THE  DRAMA, 

ASD  PUBLIC  AMUSEMENTS. 

Kino's  Thiatre. — Tlie  business  of  this 
theatre  has  been  extremely  languid  ever  since 
the  commencement  of  the  season,  until  the 
management  (as  Mr.  Elliston  has  it)  hit  upon 
a  new  importation,  as  delicate  as  it  is  norel, 
in  the  person  of  Signor  Veluti,  an  Italian 
finger,  who  lately  lost  a  fortune  he  had  ac- 
quired by  his  professional  talents,  and  thus, 
as  our  friend  Asmodeus  said,  gave  a  practi- 
cal illustration  of  the  Veluti  in  f/arculum. 
What  Signor  Veluti  is,  we  dare  not  say ;  but  it 
is  certain  that  there  are  only  four  others  of  his 
tpecie*  in  Europe ;  and  that,  as  they  are  all  at 
least  some  fifty  or  sixty  years  old,  the  race 
is  likely  to  be  soon  extinct;  for  it  is  the  only 
class  of  creatures  in  the  world  that  dues  not 
obey  the  divine  command,  '  Be  fruitful  and 
multiply.'  We  can  no  more  describe  Signor 
Veluti's  voice  than  his  person  :  it  is  as  un- 
like that  of  other  singers,  as  he  is  unlike 
other  men ;  it  is  a  soprano  of  that  class  which 
none  but  beings  like  him  attain  to,  except 
females  and  boys.  Veluti  appeared  first  on 
Thursday  the  30th  ult.  for  his  own  benefit 
(a  novel  device,  certainly),  and  was  well  re- 
ceived, notwithstanding  one  or  two  of  the 
morning  papers  had  attempted,  with  as  much 
dclicaru  as  liberality,  to  hunt  the  poor  crca-  ' 
ture  down,  as  if  he  were  a  being  of  his  own 
creating.  ]  le  made  his  debut  in  the  charac- 
ter of  a  chivalrous  knight,  in  the  opera  of  // 
Croeiuto  in  h'gitto,  and  looked  as  unlike  a 

warrior  as  anv  being  possibly  could  look  :  I  "  ,nsuUfi(1  vr,m  *o 

he,  however,  sung  extremely  well  in  his  way,   P"^'  h°w*J_?r.        <>°  doubt,  have  a  run. 
and  attracted,  and  does  attract,  good  houses ;     ,  Covert  Gam>ex  Theatre.— This  house 

though  he  is  indebted  tocuriositv,  more  than  i  C,MM  tm*  week' :  on  ■£°"M*  of  lbe  I1** 

preparations  making  for  getting  up  the 


wit  are  so  bad,  that  Moncrieff  knocked  down 
an  Irishman  six  feet  high,  for  merely  asking 
if  he  were  the  author  of  it ;  and  we  do  not 
wonder  at  his  indignation.  The  dialogue  is, 
however,  merely  the  vehicle  for  introducing 
a  representation  of  the  ( 'oronation  of  Charles 
the  Tenth,  at  Rheims.  As  for  story,  the  piece, 
like  Mr. Canning's  knife-grinder,  might  say: 
'  Story  1  God  bless  you,  I  have  none.'  Yet, 
as  there  is  some  attempt  at  plot,  we  shall  ob- 
serve, tliat  it  turns  on  the  adventures  of 
Jemmy  Clipcard  (Harley),  a  pawnbroker's 
shopman,  who  runs  ofT  with  his  master's 
daughter,  Nancy  Ruadydumps  (Miss  Pat  on), 
in  order  to  be  united  in  '  the  conjugated 
state'  on  the  '  French  continent.  Mr. 
Readydumps  (Terry)  follows  the  pair  to 
Rheims,  so  called,  as  we  are  told,  on  account 
of  ttie  reams  of  paper  made  there,  and  for- 
gives them,  as  we  are  almost  disiwsed  to  do 
Mr.  Klliston  the  absurdity  of  this  piece,  on 
account  of  the  beautiful  scenery  it  intro- 
duces. The  panoramic  view  of  the  French 
coast  from  Dieppe  to  the  mouth  of  the  Seine, 
and  thence  along  that  river  to  Rouen,  with 
the  view  of  Paris,  is  one  of  the  best  painted 
and  most  picturesque  scenes  we  ever  witoes  jed . 
It  exhibits  marine  painting  so  illusive  as  al- 
most to  seem  a  reality,  aided  as  it  is  by  the 
beautiful  varieties  of  atmosphere,  from  sober 
moonlight  to  the  rich  hue  of  morning.  The 
camp  before  Rheims,  and  the  view  of  the 
cathedral,  are  also  beautifully  painted  by 
Roberts;  the  interior  of  the  cathedral,  by 
Marinari,  is  a  splendid  painting ;  and  the  view 
of  it,  with  the  several  characters  assembled  at 
the  coronation,  would  make  a  very  fine  pic- 
ture. The  procession  was  well  managed, 
and  the  dresses  were  at  once  splendid  and 
correct.  Were  it  not  for  the  wretched  dia- 
lomie,  the  piece  could  not  fail  of  being  po- 
pular; but  whenever  an  actor  or  actress  de- 
livered the  language  of  the  author,  a  loud 
his.  marked  the  indignation  of  the  audience 
at  being  insulted  with  trash  so  vile.  The 


promise  of  being  a  great  favourite,  not  only 
as  a  singer,  but  as  an  actress.  She  possesses 
a  sweet  voice,  and  a  cultivated  tadc.  S!ie 
executed  the  airs  assigned  to  Rostna  with  so 
much  judgment,  that  she  was  most  loudly 
cheered;  and,  when  she  afterward*  appeaivi 
as  Little  Pickle,  in  the  So  jUcd  Void,  proved 
that  her  taleuts  arc  as  versatile  as  they  we 


anything  else,  for  this  honour ;  if  we  except 
those  papers  which,  by  cautioning  the  public 
against  going  to  see  him,  have  increased  the 
ardour  for  it.  These  moral  journalists  have 
all  at  once  found  out,  lluit  the  Italian  Opera 
House  is  the  place 

«  Where  the  bir'd  eunuch,  the  Hesperian  choir, 
Tie  melting  lute,  the  soft  lascivious  lyre, 
The  song  from  Italy,  il.'  «  < ;  fiom  Krarue, 
The  oiUlnijfbt  oigy,  and  the  rtwxy  dance. 
The  smile  of  beauty,  and  the  flush  of  wine, 

and  lords, 


And  they  loudly  call  out: 
'  Truth '.  rou*  sonic genuine bnr J,  and  guide  his 


To  drive  this  pestilence  from  out  the  land.' 

We  confess,  we  rather  pity  than  blame  both 
Veluti  and  his  employers. 

Dm  k v  Lam  Theatre. — On  Wednes- 
day evening,  a  new  piece  was  produced  at 
this  theatre,  entitled,  JFitv  Mittutet  too  late  ; 
or,  on  i'lopement  to  RJkeims.  As  a  drama,  it 
is  one  of  the  most  wretched  productions  ever 
offered  to  tlie  public;  and  the  attempt*  at 


Cormuitiim.  When  it  will  open  again,  we 
are  not  told,  but  we  presume  in  a  few  days. 
Tlie  managers  of  this  great  theatre  seem 
about  to  imitate  Klliston  when  at  the  Sur- 
rey, who  closed  the  winter  season  on  a  Sa- 
turday night,  and  commenced  tlie  summer 
season  the  Monday  following. 

Exoi.tsu  Opera-Hocse. — This  charm- 
ing theatre  opened  on  Saturday  night,  with 
such  an  array  of  talent  as  has  rarely,  indeed, 
been  collected  into  one  company.  The  first 
niece  was  the  Heggart'  Opera,  in  which  a 
Mr.  Thorne  made  his  first  appearance  as 
Marhcuth :  his  voice  is  peculiarly  sweet, 
and  possesses  considerable  power ;  he  was 
very  well  received.  Miss  Stephens  display ed 
Iter  almost  unrivalled  (xjwers  of  voice  and 
skill,  in  the  character  of  Polly;  and  Miss 
Kelly,  as  Lucy  Lockit,  proved  to  those  who 
did  not  already  know  the  fact,  that  she  is 
one  of  tlie  most  natural  performers  on  the 
stage.  The  little  opera  of  Rntina  followed, 
and  introduced  to  the  public  Miss  Goward, 
>ong  lady,  who  gives 


A  new  opera,  entitled  Rroken  Pnmittt; 
or,  TV  CMonti,  the  Obtain,  amltt*  CrrW, 
was  played  for  the  first  time  on  Monday,  wi'h 
complete  success.  The  main  plot  is  simple, 
natural,  ami  interesting,  affording  in  hi  d  - 
velopment  many  animated  scenes,  well  de- 
signed for  dramatic  effect,  and  admirably 
sustained  bv  a  powerful  company.  Tlie  story 
is  as  follows :— Mr.  Fairfield  (Mr.  lkrtlei) 
has  two  sons, Captain  Fa  r.ield  •  Mi  Ttion 
and  Charles  Fairfield  (Mr.  broadhurst) ;  he 
is  also  guardian  of  two  lieautiful,  accom- 
plished voting  Indies,  Louisa  and  Km  mi 
(Miss  Noel  and  Miss  Stephens).  These 
wards  he  adopts  as  his  daughters;  an  attach- 
ment, naturally  enough,  is  formed  in  early 

.  and  a  day  is  fixed  for  the  wed- 
of  Charts  and  l/niisa.  Buttkeesp- 
tain,  who  is  passionately  beloved  by  Em™, 
while  away  from  ho:ne  involves  himself  »t 
the  gaming-table,  and,  to  retrieve  his  fortune, 
enters  into  a  contract  to  marry  Mrs.  Wood- 
land, a  wealthy  and  beautiful  widow  (repre- 
sented by  an  elr-entit  debutante — a  pupil  "t 
Miss  Kelly),  and  thus  he  breaks  promise) 
with  Emma.  Mrs.  Woodland  had  previously 
engaged  herself  to  I  kdotiel  ( 'oc4ard,(  W  renc*) , 
but  affronted  at  the  coolness  of  his  passkn, 
and  jealous  of  another  attachment  in  which 
he  appeare  l  implicated,  she  resolves  to  dis- 
card him,  and,  more  as  a  in  itter  of  revenue 
than  of  affection,  to  w„-d  the  Captara.  Ano- 
ther instance  of  promise-breaking  is  exhibited 
in  Corporal  HaUince  O'Connor  (Mr.  Po«er), 
who,  having  been  promoted  whilst  semni{ 
under  the  captain,  an1  become  compara- 
tively wealthy,  is  worked  upon  by  the  for- 
tune-hunting old  steward  (Mr.  W.  Bcnnttl) 
to  bre  ik  off*  hi*  en  .raiment  with  Stun 
Rosehy  (Miss  Kelly)  in  favour  of  his  tu*x 
(Mrs.  W'ien?it)  who  is  wealthy. 

These  Tiruken  Prmimt  furnish  the  till* 
to  the  Ojiera.  Susan  Roseby  comes  in  » 
'  bustle'  to  Mrs.  Woodlands;  announces tV 
preparations  for  the  wedding  at  Mr.  Fair- 
fields,  meets  with  the  captain,  who  promi<« 
to  join  the  family  at  his  brother's  approoi*- 


intrweddinsr,  which  he  does,  and  there  finds 
that  his  fortune  might  have  been  retrieved 
without  sacrificing  his  Emma  ;  he  1 
wretched  at  the  retrospect  of  1 
the  Colonel,  who  demands  an 
of  his  engagement  with  Mrs. 
which  is  refused,  upon  a  point  of  honour ; 
they  fight — the  colonel  is  wounded—*  n~ 
conciliation  follows,  and  each,  as  most  *tre''" 
able  to  their  feelings,  falls  into  his  original 
contract.  The  corporal,  after  struggling  with 
his  desires  for  wealth,  and  an  hottest,  deep- 
rooted  affection,  meets  his  Susan  at  the  oak- 
tree  where  he  had  originally  pledged  hw 
•  troth,'  and  where  were  the  assembled  vil- 
lagers, at  Susan's  desire;  there  sk*  o«» 
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upon  them  to  attest  her  constancy  in  his  ab- 
sence, and  offers  to  resign  the  written  pro- 
mise of  marriage,  which  she  had  worn  next 
ber  heart  as  the  world's  best  gift,  but  which 
she  would  then  give  up,  rather  than  destroy 
his  happiness ;  this  proves  too  much  for  the 
honest  irishman's  feelings— affectionate  em- 
braces ensue,  and  they  ajrree  to  be  married. 
The  entire  acting  of  Miss  Kelly,  '  not  in  this 
scene  in  particular,  but  all  in  particular,'  sur- 
passes conception ;—  it  is  necessary  that  her 
powers  as  an  actress,  in  the  character  of  Su- 
san Roseby,  should  be  witnessed,  to  help  the 
mind  to  believe  that  so  deep  an  interest  can 
be  excited  by  a  homely  village  servant-maid. 
We  were  astonished  and  delighted,— and  our 
admiration  and  delight  recur  on  reflection. 
Mr.  Wrench's  character  is  somewhat  outre 
but  he  bustled  through  it,  and  rendered  it 
tufKciently  amusing. 

Emma  and  Susan  arc  lovely,  innocent, 
and  amiable  young  ladies,  well  pcrsouitied 
by  Miss  Noel  and  Mia*  Stephens,  who  sang 
as  sweetly,  and  looked  as  interesting  as  we 
ever  beheld  her.  The  representative  of  Mrs. 
W  oodland  is  an  elegant  and  accomplished 
lady,  wliose  powers  seem  etjual  to  the  |iath 
she  has  chosen;  her  performance  is  natural, 
graceful,  and  energetic  ;  and.  when  she  bo- 
conies  more  familiar  with  the  stage,  she  will, 
no  doubt,  be  a  favourite.  Her  intriguing  ser- 
vant. M-s.  Wiepert,  writhed  and  twisted 
herself  about  in  a  strange,  unliecotning  man- 
ner, even  for  a  pert  waiting-maid — qlln  rwise 
we  could  have  praised  her  vivacity  and  free- 
dom. Mr.  Bre-idhurst  sung  with  his  usual 
taste,  and  Mr.  Thome  developer!,  occasion- 
ally, a  capability  to  act,  as  well  as  sing,  that 
must  render  him  a  great  acquisition.  We 
never  saw  Power  to  greater  advantage  ;  his 
brogue  natural,  his  action  free  and  easy,  with 
the  strong  display  of  honest  feelings  over- 
coming mean  incitements,  rendered  his  cha- 
racter very  interesting ;  and  die  honest,  i 
straight-forward,  generous  father,  Mr.  Fair- 
field, was  well  supported  by  Mr.  Hartley. 
Thus  die  whole  pew  was  strongly  cast,  the 
music  judiciously  adopted,  and  the  opera  al- 
together worthy  of  the  rapturous  support  it 
received.  We  must,  however,  remark,  Uiat 
as  the  author  has  evidently  intended  to  main- 
tain the  powers  of  dramatic  illusion  in  this 
and  has  done  so  for  die  most  part 
"y,  it  is  a  matter  of  suqtn.se  that  he 
shoutd  permit  die  captain,  in  the  height  of 
distress,  and  on  die  eve  of  fighting  a  duel, 
to  while  away  die  single  quarter  of  an  hour 
that  precede*  die  meeting,  by  turning  to  die 
audience  and  singing  a  ballad ;  tins,  in  our 
est  ui  tail  on,  is  the  greatest  blemish  in  die 
piece,  aitd  might  tie  easily  avoided. 

Vaikuall  Gardens. — This  fairy  laud 
attracts  numerous  visitors  every  evening  that 
it  is  open ;  and,  on  Wednesday,  more  tiian 
four  thousand  persons  partook  of  its  festivi- 
ties, many  of  them  arrayed  in  the  garb  of 
'Old  Gaul,' on 

fete ;  the  tartan  predominated,  and  its 
1  a  beautiful 
appropriate ;  the 
views  ot  csnouisti 
were  formed  into 


mountain  aud  headier;  and  the  songs  and 
airs  were  from  die  national  melodies  of  Ca- 
ledonia ;  the  fire-works,  which  have  been 
excellent  all  the  season,  were  particularly  [ 
brilliant ;  and  Yauxhall  Gardens  perhaps 
never  presented  a  more  gay  and  lively  scene 
dian  it  did  on  this  occasion. 


LITERATURE  AND  SCIENCE. 

Tin  i  r  is  a  person  of  middle  age  in  the  vici- 
uity  of  llostou,  who  has  nodiing  but  die  mus- 
cles and  common  intuguments  to  cover  or 
defend  the  heart  on  the  left  side  of  the  tho- 
rax. The  heart's  pulsation  can  be  seen  dis- 
tinctly, even  pressing  itself  beyond  the  au te- 
nor nde  of  the  sternum.  This  is  a  great  cu- 
riosity to  die  anatomist,  and  strikes  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  beautiful  me- 
chanism of  this  never-tiring  organ  widi  asto- 
nishment—as  it  seems,  on  viewing  diis  phe- 
nomenon, as  though  every  succeeding  dia- 
stole would  burst  the  heart,  and  sever  the 
thread  of  life  in  an  instant.  The  facts  in  re- 
lation to  the  cause  are  simply  these : — when 
this  individual  was  a  child,  by  some  strange 
accident  all  the  ribs  about  this  part  were 
badly  fractured ;  but,  instead  of  uniting  again, 
by  a  deposition  of  ossific  matter  the  absorb- 
ents look  away  the  injured  bone,  and  none 
was  afterwards  formed  —  thus  leaving  the 
heart  entirely  unprotected  Kven  die  punc- 
ture of  a  pin  at  tlus  tender  point  would  he 
his  death ;  and  yet  he  is,  apparently,  so  care- 
less of  his  existence,  that  he  never  has  pro- 
vided himself  with  any  pectoral  defence  be- 
side his  common  clodung  -American  iUh 
cal  IntfUignttrr. 

Not  far  from  the  ruins  of  Vesta's  Temple, 
at  Home,  was  heard,  some  mouths  ago,  a 
subterranean  noise,  which  foretold,  accord- 
ing to  some  superstitious  people,  a  great  ca- 
lamity. The  Human  police  went  dowu  to 
the  place;  they  dug,  aud  soon  discovered  a 
subterraneous  passage,  and  seized  upon  a 
man  who  was  amusing  himself  with  forging 
nieces  of  money  stamped  with  the  effigies  of 
Cesar,  Maximilian,  Caracalla,  lleliogabalus, 
&c.  Tli is  novel  sort  of  coiner  ow  ned  that  he 
had  been  carrying  on  this  trade  for  more  than 
ten  years ;  and  that,  thanks  to  his  industry, 
the  antique  cabinets  of  many  English,  Ger- 
man, and  French  antiquaries  had  been  en- 
riched by  these  means  As  the  laws  did  not 
provide  against  so  extraordinary  a  case,  this 
manujhtlurer  of  atttu/uilkf  has  been  released, 
upon  promising  to  sell  no  more  ob  li  for  pi- 
astres, or  taicnis  for  louis  d  ors  — I<r  Pttit 
Mtrrurr. 


THE  BEE, 

OR,  FACTS,  FANCIES,  AN1>  R SCO L LECTIONS. 

RuMtian  ljuliti. — A  writer  in  the  New 
Monthly  Magazine  draws  die  following 
somewhat-contradictory  picture  of  the  north- 
ern beauties.  '  How  much  more  easy, 
of  it*  being  a  Caledo-  I  elegant,  and  refined,  are  the  manners  of  die 
'  Russian  ladies  dian  those  of  great  Britain  or 
Ireland  1    They  dress  more  elegantly,  too, 

"win 
ly  of 
while 


t,  complimentary  to  die  land  of .  they 


Ireland!  They  dress  more  elegantly,  too, 
because  they  follow  the  most  recent  Parisian 
fashions  ;  dicir  garments  are  generally  of 
sufficient  extension  to  cover  the  body,  while 
they  admit  of  graceful  motion;  but  few  of 


diem  sport  their  legs,  and  still  fewer  their 
ancles,  perhaps  because,  for  the  most  part, 
they  are  clumsy.  They  spare  no  expense  in 
decoration ;  silks  and  satins  of  the  most 
gaudy  colours,  plumes  of  feathers,  splendid 
jewels,  the  most  delicious  perfumes,  and  a 
profusion  of  rouge,  are  all  called  to  aid  the 
setting  off  die  few  naluial  charms  of  the  Rus- 
sian ladies ;  and,  gene-ally  speaking,  they 
have  gr.»at  need  of  artificial  ornaments,  and 
wide  flowing  robes.toimpart  charms  which  na- 
ture has  denied,  and  to  conceal  their  general  in- 
clination to  tmbotifxHHt,  or  already-existing  ro- 
tundity. I  was  highly  pleased  with  their  soci- 
ety, as  a  stranger;  but  dieir  notions  of  mora- 
lity seemed  too  loose  to  accord  with  my  stern 
ideas  of  propriety.  I  saw  not  one  whom  I 
could  have  married ;  and,  strange  to  tell,  it 
rarely  happens  that  an  Englishman  espouses 
a  Russian,  notwithstanding  so  many  of  our 
countrymen  reside  in  Russia,  and  some  of 
them  associate  a  great  deal  in  Russian  socie- 
ty.' Fli  ttering  us  the  commencement  of  the 
portrait  is,  it  is  not  one  that  our  countrywo- 
men, need  euvy.  The  writer  seems,  too,  to 
have  some  curious  ideas  of  elegance,  when, 
after  applyiug  dial  epithet  to  the  Russian 
ladies'  dress,  he  says  that  they  wear  silks  of 
the  most  gaudy  colours,  and  a  profusion  of 
rouge. 

{'■kinrte  }'hjfsii-iau». — Among  the  Chinese, 
if  any  physician  inadvertently  prepares  and 
mixes  the  medicines  destined  for  die  use  of 
his  imperial  majesty,  in  any  manner  that  is 
not  sanctioned  by  established  practice,  or 
does  not  accompany  thcui  with  a  proper  de- 
scrrptinn  ami  directions,  he  is  punished  with 
a  hundred  blows.  If  the  ingredients  are  not 
genuine  and  well  chosen,  as  well  as  carefully 
compounded,  the  physician  is  punished  with 
sixty  blows. 

The  late  Captain  O'Byme,  of  gambling 
memory,  having  made  a  bet  on  die  subject 
of  Admiral  Payne,  wrote  the  following  note 
to  him: — 

«  Urar     .  .  pray  were  you  bred  to  the  tea  ' 

To  which  the  admiral  returned,  for  answers— 
«  Dear  O'Byrne,— no;  but  the  sea  was  head  to 
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In  th«  pre**,  in  French  tod  Earglith.  ■■•  vol  8*0 

NAPOLEON  et  la  GRANDE  ARMEE 
e*  RI'SSIF.,  ou.  Exauien  Critique  «i* I'dimr* 
da  Mr.  U  Cml<  d*  SVgur.  ,,.r  I*  U«ml  GOUR- 
GAUD.  A*cie*  Ofliricr  «t  Aid*  J*  Camp  .It  St H<  "»■ 
"Tnii  muk  It  making  Hit  moat  extraordinary  tem« 
1 1 . .  ti  in  pari*.  aud  it  th*  unlvenal  *ul>ject  of  onrerta- 
tins  in  In*  literary  circlet  there. 

Pubjiehed  lit  Martin  Boavtange  nud  Co.  14.  Gr«*l 
'I  Street.  


Ttlil  day  it  publlehe.I,  neatly  printed,  in  pott  Sro. 
price  7*.  board*, 

THE  ART  of  PRESERVING  the  HAIR, 
ON  PHILOSOPHICAL  PRINCIPLES, 
i    printed  for  Sentnuiit  Prowctt.  Old  Bond 


Tint  day  it  puWitiaed.  neatly  printed  in  pott  8n>. 
price  b».  bourdV, 

THE  ART  of  IMPROVING  the  VOICE 
and  BAR.  and  of  Increasing  tlteir  Musical  Pow* 
*r».  mi  Philosophical  Principle*.  Adapted  to  Public 
S|>*ahcr*.  Mit.ici*i»,  and  Actor*,  uud  particularly 
Useful  for  the  l.iatrortort  of  Youth 

Loudon :  printed  for  Seplimu*  Prowatt,  Old  D-.nd 
Street 


NEW  EDITION  OF  DODSIJ'.Y'S  OLD  PLAYS. 
Tliit  day  it  published,  beautifully  printed  upon  yellosv 


Tra- 


in 


en  Jooson.Vol.tof 

A SELECT  COLLECTION  of  OLD 
PLAYS,  with  Addil 

The  Volume  iiat  puWi.hed 
tetit— All  P.-dt-Eatt»a,d  llor— The 
fedy-Thr  Dutab  Knight. 

Printed  for  Septimus  Prowell.  11,  Old  Bond 
■ml  W  and  C  Tail.  Edinburgh  

CURB  OP  EPILEITIC  FITS. 
I.. lei,  puldxbed.  Second  Edition,  pricel.  «d. 

T«IIE  RESULTS  of  EXPERIENCE 

1  the  Surceatf.l  Treatment  «*  EPILEPSY  and 
Other  severe  NERVOUS  DISORDERS;  painting  out 
a  tat*  Remedy  effectually  employed  m  above  fitly  caeca 
of  Epileptic  F  it 

By  T  GRAHAM.  M.  D. 
Fellow  of  the  Koj.il  Colleff*  of  Surgeons. 
Abro,  by  til*  aante  Author,  in  Sro.  price  ?t.  i  ioir.lt, 
&  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ou  INDIGESTION, 
and  BILIOUS  COMPLAINTS  i  ill*».riiting  the  Na- 
tare  and  Treatment  of  three  eery  pret  tiling  D.socdert. 

•  We  *inc*rely  recommend  it.  and  bae*  loos  !»•«. 
.  .„,., need  tlttt  snch  a  woik  wae  Imperatively  called 
tto.'— Loavdon  Medical  Journal  for  September. 

by  Callow  and  Co  Prince  *  Street,  Subo ;  and 
in  and  Co  Paternotter  Row.   


TOURS  IN  SCOTLAND. 
Thin  day  la  published.  Third  Edition,  price  9*.  boundi 

AN  ACCOUNT  of  the  PLEASURE 
TO t'RS  In  SCOTLAND:  llluatrated  by  Maul, 
Viewi  of  Reiuarkaiilc  Buildiuga,  fee  With  an  Iliac 
Tary. 

a,  Edinburgh;  and  Baldwin, 


C.^nSjo,1 
CftUuca.ani]  joy. 

Of  i 


t  who.u  nwtv  are.,  lie  had. 
An  ACCOUNT  of  the  PRINCIPAL  PLEASl'RE 

TOURS  in  ENGLAND  and  WALES.  With  Mapa 
and  Vic«t.  price  ll>>  Od.  neatly  b»lf-lrfnind  in  ml. 

An  ACCOUNT  of  the  PRINCIPAL  PLEASURE 
TOt  US  in  IRELAND,  in  the  pre**.   ^ 

Til  I,  WE  ST  M  INST  E  R  HE  VI EW. 
No  VII.  will  be  publiabed  on  Monday  next,  aud 
conti.n  •*  follow*  !— 

I  B  icbon'a  Edition  of  Froieaart*  Chronicle  j  II. 
The  British  Coilc  of  Duel;  III  Brauqni  Voyage  en 
Augletrrrr  et  en  Europe  ;  IV.  Sytlem  of  Phonetic 
Hieroglyphics— Dr.  Young  ami  M  Champnllioa.  V. 
Law  Abuae*.  Pleading  .  VI  Mc  Culloch't  D.econra.  on 
Political  Economy  ,  VII  Dr.  Ileuderaou's  II«l"r,  of 
Ancient  and  Modem  Wines  ;  Topoginpby  of  all  the 
known  Vlraeyarda.  Vllt.  Wright'*  Solution  of  lite 
C*ntf«.dge  Problem*.  IX.  Present  System  of  Educa- 
tion; X  Kriloff  'a  Fablet ;  XL  Memoir t  ol  the  Affair* 
of  Europe  from  the  Peace  of  l  ijecht;  XII  PERIODI- 
CAL LITERATURE:  I.  Edinburgh  Review)  Article* 
»el*i..iir  to  Partialis*  a  lory  Reform  i  '2  Uttarterly  He- 
view  ;  Article*  on  Cloetical  Literature. 

London  .  printed  lor  Baldwin,  Cradock.and  Joy. 
».•  Tb.  Eurhtb  Number  will  b*  publ.bed 


EXPLANATORY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  SCHOOL 
BOOKS, 

rv.bli.bed  by  Oeo  B  Wliittaker,  Ave  Maria  Una. 
WRITING. 

AN  EASY  GRAMMAR  of  WRITING  ; 
or,  Peiim.vn«lilp  Analysed,  in  two  Parlt:  l*art 
the  Tirrt  containing  Rulet  foe  Ihe  Formation  of  Letter*. 
Puailnai  of  Wor.lv  fcc.  Part  the  ^  cn.1  omai-iing  of 
Form*  of  Letters.  Menterandunii.  Notet.  Bill*,  Receipt*, 
ic  with  OlHervationa  and  proper  Example*;  tmrticn- 
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me  pecuiiarmes  oi  uie  Americans  in  gei 
or  the  New  Engenders  in  particular,  ti- 
the suithor  great  injustice ;  for,  although 
hibitsatively  and  faithful  picture  of  the  A 


REVTEW  or  NEW  BOOKS. 

Brolkrr  Jonathan ;  or,  the  Nov  FjtglanaWt. 
In  three  vol n me?,  post  Bro.  pp.  13a*. 
Edinburgh,  Blackwood.  London,  Cadell. 
IMS. 

The  reader,  who,  in  taking  up  this  work,  ex- 
pects to  find  it  merely  intended*  to  ridicule 
the  peculiarities  of  the  Americans  in  general, 

,  will  do 
i  itex- 
eofthe'Ameri- 
t,  wmj  w  uie  evems  of  a  most  im- 
portant and  interesting  period,  jet  this  it  done 
in  sober  narrative,  and  the  work  displays  a  ri- 
tour  and  pathos  which  are  only  to  be  found 
in  novels  of  the  first  rank.  In  Brother  Jona- 
than, there  are  scenes  which  tbe  '  Great  Un- 
known* miffht  be  proud  to  acknowledge ; 
and  the  whole  con.struction  and  management 
of  the  story  is  such  as  no  person  but  an  au- 
t.Tor  possessing  powers  of  the  first  order 
could  have  executed.  The  writer,  whoever 
lie  may  be,  appears  to  be  intimately  acquaint- 
ed with  the  wild  and  luxuriant  scenery  of  the 
t'nited  States,  and  the  manners,  dialects,  and 
superstition,  of  the  people  of  New  England 


much  of  that  unrestrained  lore  of  liberty, 
fousagn,  and  devotion,  which  led  their  ances- 
tors tp_|bee  from  persecution,  and  prefer,  as 
«  hatiham  says.  1  poverty  with  liberty  to  fUd- 
ed  chains  and  sordid  affluence.'  That  the 
descend  ints  of  the  men  who,  two  centuries 
ago.  were  driven  from  Kngland.  on  account 
of  their  religious  opinious — men  whose  zeal 
for  those  opinions  was  carried  to  an  excess  of 
enthusiasm  ;  that  the  descendants  of  such 
men  should  afterwards  measure  their  swords, 
to  gain  political  as  well  as  religious  liberty 
in  the  land  of  their  adoption,  was  to  bit 
1 ;  and,  from 


war  of  the 

mistook  and  undervalued  the  de- 
of  the  English  when  goaded  by 
recent  injuries,  and  treasuring  up  the  recol- 
Uecuan  of  former  wrongs. 

The  history  of  New  England  is,  on  this  ac- 
count, more  interesting  than  that  of  any  other 
portion  of  the  United  States.  There  was  some- 
thing romantic  and  even  pathetic  in  the  foun- 
dation of  the  colony;  and  it  is  almost  the 
only  State  in  the  union  that  has  not  the 
Appearance  of  a  oewry -formed  society  and 
people;  indeed,  it  bears  an  antiquity  of  two 
hundred  years— no  ordinary  period  certainly, 
ur  sroooAtry  which  doubles  its  population  in 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  in  the  centre  of 


romantic  to  afford  the  materials  for  an  histo- 
rical novel ;  were  this  fact  doubted,  we 
should  turn  to  the  volumes  before  us,  which, 
though  relating  to  events  within  the  last  fifty 
years,  teem  with  interest.  Tbe  story  is  too 
intricate  to  admit  of  on  easy  or  brief  analysis. 
With  the  extraordinary  and  mysterious  ad- 
ventures of  a  number  of  individuals  U  inter- 
woven tl»e  great  struggle  for  independence, 
which  terminated  in  the  separation  of  North 
America  from  this  country.  In  the  course 
of  the  narrative,  there  are  not  only  many 
ideal  characters,  drawn  with  singular  felicity 
and  perfectly  original,  but  we  hare  the  por- 
traits of  many  individuals  who  reall  v  lived  and 
distingished  diemselvcs  in  Uie  great  events  of 
the  period  to  which  the  novel  relates ;  nor  is 
the  author  less  successful  in  his  graphic  deli- 
neations of  the  romantic  scenery  of  America, 
or  in  the  superstitions,  customs,  and  amuse- 
ments of  the  people.  The  story  commences 
about  a  year  before  the  batde  of  Lexington, 
where  a  sharp  skirmish,  the  forcbodingof  future 
war,  had  taken  place  between  the  Yankee 
bush-fighters  and  the  king's  troops.  The 
principal  hero  is  Walter  Harwood,  a  fine 
athletic  and  brave  young  man  ;  and,  though 

atinm.U.      i..  I      .....    1    I,,.,.,  Lml       I.  > . .. . . 

singular  and  miuenou*   interest  naiigs 

as  acuve  an  agent  in  uSe  story,  and  we  feel  as 
anxious  to  know  who  he  really  is.  The  he- 
roine is  Edith  Cummin,  a  little  spirited  girl, 
innocent  but  sprightly,  of  a  sincere  temper, 
without  one  atom  of  affectation.  She  loved 
romping  — '  that  she  did,'  and  '  would  go 
without  her  dinner  any  time  for  a  good  long 
race  with  her  cousin  Watty's  large  dog  under 
the  elm-trees ;  or  anything  else  for  a  few 
hearty  tumbles  ail  alone — head  over 
in  the  long  fresh  grass,  or  the 
hay,  before  the  rich  clover-blossoms  were 
dead.'  Her  uncle,  Mr.  Abraham  Harwood, 
another  important  personage  in  the  story, 
was  a  great  proprietor, '  a  small,  meagre,  ac- 
tive, tidy-looking  somebody  ;  a  farmer,  as  the 
world  went,  six  days  in  the  week  ;  a  minister 
on  the  seventh.'  He  was,  indeed,  a  very 
cunning  fellow,  who,  by  his  personal  charac- 
ter, the  assumption  of  great  sanctity,  and  a 
pretended  gift  of  prophecy,  held  great  influ- 
ence over  the  people.  At  the  house  of  Har- 
wood the  scene  commences.  Peters  is  a  fre- 
quent visitor,  and,  although  unable  to  pene- 
trate bis  character,  a  welcome  one;  he 
soon,  however,  discovers  his  views  of  the  ap- 
proaching contest,  and  his  determination  to 
join  in  the  struggle ;  in  short,  he  shows  him- 
self a  republican,  and  foretets  tbe  liberation 
o/  his  country.    There  are  several  other  per 


sonagea,  particularly  Bald  Eagle,  a  Mohawk 
Indian,  whose  character  is  finely  drawn.  AM 
these  mingle  and  commingle  in  a  story  of  fear- 


ful interest,  which,  as  we  could  not  do  justice 
to  it  within  our  limits,  we  shall  leuve  to  de- 
velop itself  to  the  reader.  It  will  be  enough 
for  us  to  say,  that,  after  various  advenUires, 
Waller  and  Edith  arc  married,  and  that  Jo- 
nathan Pelec*  proves  to  be  the  father  of  Wal- 
ter, though  not  known  to  each  other  in  the 
relation  of  father  and  son  until  tbe  denoue- 
ment. 1 1  is  now  time  to  let  the  author  of  th  is 
truly -charming  novel  speak  for  himself,  and, 
in  doing  so,  we  shall  vary  our  extracts  at 
much  as  possible,  in  order  to  show  his  versa- 
tile powers. 

We  shall  first  give  an  account  of  some 
New  England  customs  :— 

'  Tne  husking,  which  prevails  throughout 
New  England  only,  is  brought  about  in  this 
way.  After  the  maize,  or  Indian  wheat,  is 
gathered  into  the  barn,  die  turn  r  to  whom 
it  belongs  puts  a  good  face  on  the  matter, 
sends  round  among  all  his  neighbour*,  and 
gives  them  notice  that  he  is  ready  to  "  shell 
out,"  or,  in  other  words,  to  undergo  a  hus- 
king; the  meaning  of  which  message  is,  that 


as  he  cannot  help  himself  on  such  or  such  a 
night,  he  will  permit  all  the  «•  tellers"  and 
"  gaU"  to  tumble  and  roll  about  in  his  barn 
all  night  long  if  they  please,  eat  his  pumpkin 
pies,  drink  his  cider,  and  waste  his  armies, 
under  pretence  of  husking  com. 


'  When  the  practice  began  it  was  an  act  of 
neighbourly  kindness — a  piece  of  downright 
labour  done  for  nothing.  It  is  now  a  wicked 
and  foolish  frolic,  at  another  man's  expense. 
Then  it  was  a  favour  which  tne  owner  of  the 
corn  went  about  asking  of  others ;  it  is  now 
a  heavy  tax  which  he  would  escape  if  he 
could.  That  which  they  are  wanted  for  is, 
to  tear  off  the  long  green  coats  from  the  ear, 
leaving  two  or  three  in  some  cases,  whereby 
a  large  number  of  ears,  when  they  are  stri|>- 
ped,  may  be  braided  strongly  together.  That 
which  they  do  is  quite  another  affair.  lustead 
of  husking  tike  com,  they  husk  die  owner, 
trample  on  the  product  of  his  toil,  aud  pu»h 
one  another  about,  sometimes  to  the  squall- 
ing of  a  bad  fiddle. 

'The  lUtsiito — a  word  ofthatbere.it  will 
saw  time  by  and  by.  The  people  of  New 
Kngland  lire  in  frame-houses.  The  frame  of 
any  building  anywhere,  in  town  or  country, 
bemg  ready,  the  public  pour  in  from  all 
sides,  and,  for  a  mouthful  of  bread  and 
cheese,  or  a  bit  of  mince-pie,  and  a  "twig  o' 
cider"  a  piece,  put  up  the  frame  for  the  owner 
in  a  frolic 
«  So  toi 

story  again— so  too  whenever  a  young  she- 
yankee  is  "  laying  out"  for  a  husband,  she 
what  is  called  a   "  quilting  frolic." 

her,  and,  for  a  cup 
» 


we  come  back  to  die 
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out"  a  handsome  bed-quilt  for  her,  some- 
times in  r  single  afternoon  •. 

«  Edith  had  been  slily  tacking  little  bite  of 
chintz  together  for  a  year  or  two,  much  to 
the  surprise  of  at  least  one  person  about  her, 
and  Peters  himself,  who  had  been  watching 
her  progress  for  two  or  three  months,  was 
just  on  the  point  of  coming  to  an  explanation 
with  her,  when,  as  he  came  into  the  parlour 
one  warm  summer  afternoon — there  wasn't 
a  breath  of  air  stirring — he  saw  a  large 
wooden  frame  resting  upon  four  chairs, 
placed  in  tbe  four  comers  of  the  room,  pre- 
cisely so  that,  for  his  life,  there  was  no 
squeezing  himself  in  but  by  crawling  under 
the  frame,  or  along  by  the  wall,  behind  some 
eight  or  ten  young  women  at  work,  not  one 
of  whom  stayed  her  needle  or  chalk-line  for 
a  single  moment,  or  lifted  her  head — except 
Edith,  and  she,  poor  thing,  though  she  had 
no  sort  of  reason  for  it,  burst  out  a-laughing 
in  his  face.' 

Now  for  the  supper : — 

*  A  man  may  be  a  hypocrite  all  his  life 
long  before  the  public,  but  no  man  ever  was 
before  his  own  family.  His  true  disposition 
is  that  which  they  see,  however  it  may  appear 
abroad,  over  his  wine,  or  on  particular  occa- 


•For  this  reason  it  is  that  we  love  to  follow 
men  home  to  their  own  fire-sides.  The  table 
itself  apart"  from  everything  else  ;  that  alone 
is  a  criterion  by  which  the  refinement  of  a 
people  may  be  dttermined.  There  is  no 
better  one,  or,  at  any  rate,  only  one — the 
condition  of  women  among  them.  The  rude 
barbarian  virtues — the  coarse  hospitality,  and 
substantial  fierce  welcome  of  every  people  in 
a  savage  state  are  all  of  a  piece. 

•  The  black  broth  of  the  Spartans ;  the 
raw  frozen  fish  and  sea-blubber  of  the  I-ap 
lander ;  the  sour  crout  of  the  Germans ;  the 
fish  and  potatoes  of  the  Yankee ;  the  corn 
I  and  homony  of  an  old  Virginian  ;  the 
ikes,  bannocks,  and  cowdry  of  a 
Scotchman  ;  tbe  train-oil  of  the  Esouimaux  ; 
th»  substitutes  of  a  Frenchman ;  the  horse- 
flesh and  mare's  milk  of  a  wild  Arab ;  the 
brave,  coarse  meat  of  the  North  American — 
that  of  a  strangled  bear,  perhaps ;  the  pota- 
toes and  point  of  an  Irish  peasant ;  the  live, 
quivering  steak  of  an  Abyssinian  ;  the  buck- 
wheat-cakes of  a  New  Yocker;  the  lion's 
of  some  people  ;  the  broken  glass. 


brick-bats,  and  old  iron  of  the  ostrich ;  or, 
worse  than  all,  perhaps,  the  abominable 
plum-pudding  of  an  Englishman — that  which, 
if  he  were  not "  brought  up"  on  it,  the  ostrich 
himself  could  not  manage  :  what  are  all 
these  things  but  so  many  infallible 
of  refinement  and  character.  They  a 
detestable  to  strangers,  and  always  agreeable 
to  the  "  natives."  Those  who  are  **  brought 
up"  on  them,  love  them :  those  who  are  not, 
bring  them  up— with  a  curse.  They  work 
upon  us,  nevertheless,  all  of  them,  like  our 
mother's  milk,  and  keep  us  yearning  toward 
our  home,  even  to  the  last. 

1  Now  for  supper.  There  being  a  "  pootty 
consid'r'hle  snarl  o'  gals,  I  guess,'  the  supper 
was  bravely  furnished.  As  usual,  in  Ame- 
rica, puddings  and  pies,  vegetables  and  meat, 
were  all  on  the  table  at  once.  "  We  aint 
proud,  I  guess."  Here  were  "sweetmeats," 
i.e.  preserved  plums;  there  was  a  fine  goose; 
here  was  a  pumpkin-pie,  nearly  three  feet  in 
length,  baked  in  a  milk-pan  ;  there,  a  quan- 
tity of  long,  short,  and  round  sauce,  or 
"  sarse,"  i.  e.  carrots,  turnips,  and  potatoes ; 
here  were  dough-nuts,  a  kind  of  sweet  cake 
fried  in  lard,  honeycomb,  new  butter,  cheese, 
rye  and  Indian  bread,  i.  e.  a  bread  baked 
in  half-peck  loaves,  rnade  partly  of  rye  meal 
and  partly  of  Indian  meal— the  meal  of 
Indian  wheat  or  maize ;  there,  a  prodigious 
pumpkin,  "  right  out  o'  the  oven,  by  faith,*' 
perfuming  the  whole  house,  while  Miriom 
stood  stirring  up  the  "  innards,"  pouring  in 
die  new  milk,  with  now  and  then  a  handful 
of  "  ginooine"  maple  sugar,  a  spoonful  or 
two  of  "  turrible  good"  corn-stalk  molasses, 
and  a  little  nutmeg,  till  every  body  was  im- 
patient for  a  dip  while  it  was  bubbling  and 
smoking,  his  neighbours  all  a  tiptoe  and  a 
silver  spoon,  "  the  only  one  about*  going  the 
rounds,  with  a  pretty  "  respectable"  Ind 
pudding,  a  plate  of  pickles,  a  tub  of 


•  It  maj  a  genuine  Yankee  supper,  and 
such  a  one  as  might  be  met  with  now  at  a 
quilting,  husking,  or  raising,  of  tbe 


*  Customs  very  similar  to  those  of  the  New 
Englaoders  still  prevail  iu  some  parts  of  old 
England,  particular  ly  in  the  north-  The  busk- 
ing is,  perhaps,  unknown  ;  but  nothing  is  moie 
common  than  for  a  farmer  to  invite  bis  neigh- 
bours to  assist  him  witb.tbeir  men,  bones, 
ploughs,  harrows,  Ac  ,  particularly  on  first  en- 
tering on  a  new  farm.  The  raising  may 
be  said  to  be  partially  adopted,  for  it  is  very 
usual  when  a  person  is  about  to  build  a 
bouse,  to  procure  tbe  loan  of  the  farmers'  trams 
for  a  day,  to  fetch  tbe  bricks,  stone,  lime,  nr 
even  timber  for  tbe  purpose.  The  •  quilting' 
still  prevails  in  the  north  of  England;  and  Hie 
writer  of  this  note  bas  muny  times,  when  a  boy, 
seeu  '  tbe  laige  wooden  frame  testing  upon 
four  chairs  placed  in  the  four  corners  of  tbe 
room,'  cut-out  patterns  for  hexagonal,  and  all 
otber  agonal,  p«leb- work,  and  drawn  the  'chalk 

t.—R*t. 


e  you  coine  at  last  |  where  it  he  ? 
« Injunn  ?  what's  become  o'  Aim  7 
a'  gunnio?  any  bears?  any  bea- 
wood -chuck  ?     Be  the  uigecrs 


"  Where's  Watty  r'—"  Close  by  "—chang- 
ing his  whole  manner — "  Bald  Ragle's  run- 
nin'  for  his  life ;  and  Watty's  in  the  woods 
yet,  I  ruther  guess." 

Why  t  you  don't  say  so  I  not  in  the 
woods!" 

'  "  Guess  he  is  tho' ;  f*  here  soon-see  d 
him  jess  now,  comin'  over  the  smoky 
tain  there — sun  about  an  hour  high." 

•  «  Gracious  God  I"  cried  the  j 
"  what  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?— out  with 
it — peace,  children,  peace  1  who  is  that  crying 
there  ?  what  has  happened  V 

' "  Why,  darn  it  all,  Parson  Harwood,  can't 
ye  let  a  feller  get  his  breath. — Hole  suit, 
Jottv,  boy,  can't  ye  hole  still?  Ony  Ism 
Sabba'day" — glancing  at  Peters,  who  s»t 
with  a  portentous  frown  over  his  brow,  "ony 
lass  Sabba'day,  'at  ever  was  me  and  Bald 
Eagle,  what  a  feller  he  is  I  and  Watty,  boy, 
what  dooze  they  do,  but  in  they  goes  both 
on  'em,  by  gosh  !  plump — into  a  snarl  o' 
Mohawks  campin'  out ;  tn  they  goes  1  fetrtd 
o*  nothin',  them  are  fellers — not"  they;  by'm 
by— told  *m  so  long  aforehand:  you  know 
Watty's  war.  no  whoa  to  him.  1  guess,  what 


From  Yankee  customs  wc  shall  pass  to 
Yankee  language.  The  dialect  is  the  pro- 
vincialism of  a  single  county  in  England — 
that  of  Kent,  with  this  difference — that  the 
New  Englander  talks  through  his  nose  with  a 
sort  of  swing  to  his  voice  a  drawl,  a  tune,  a 
regular  intonation,  that  changes  every  two  or 
three  minutes ;  this  is  owing  to  their  ances- 
tors, whose  ton*  they  follow,  having  adopted 
that  drawl  in  the  days  of  fanaticism.  We 
shall  now  give  a  specimen,  premising  that 
the  words  on  which  they  lay  the  stress  are  in 
Italics  :— 

1  Out  broke  a  dozen  voices,  "  O,  Walter ! 
Walter! 
where's  the 
What  luck 

ver  ?  any  wood-chuck  f  lie  the  niggers 
railly  up  or  no?  rather  ryltd,  I  guess, in  Car- 
rylynee  ? — Dod  burn  hit  hide  ! — what's  he 
laughin'  at ' — uhv  don't  be  speak  up  ?" 

4  "  One  at  a  time  ;  one  at  a  time,  if  ye  last 
the  longer!  huWou?/  many  on  us,  u/iai  a 
a  gabble !  flock  o'  wile  geese — in  a  hurry- 
II  hut  a  clatter,  to  be  sure  !"- 


atty's  way,  no  whoa  to  him, 

they  do  ?  but  Watty  he  knocks  up  ^ 
n'  among  'em ;  Watty's  nation  il«k 
at  arm's  length,  you  know,  Parson  Hsrwood. 
Well,  and  so  I  sees  what's  a-comin',  I 
do,  and  Watty  he  throws  'etn  all,  one 
arter  tother  same  as  nothin',  which  Raid 
Eagle  he  dooze  jess  the  same.  So  that  «"»'* 
'em,  and  I  clears  out. — Bym  by,  ssilrrel 
enough,  there  they  go  1  all  a  quarrellio'.  A 
word  and  a  blow  with  Watty,  boy,  chock  foil 
o'  fight,  I  guess ;  proper  chap  too  in  a  ta«s!«; 
seen  him  afore  to-day,  I  guess ;  Laint  v>». 
mister  ?  tumble  sharp  feller  as  ever  SSI 
seed ;  as  big  as  you  be ;  don't  care  f**J*J 
dozen  more 


'  "  No  more  of  that,"  said  tbe 


he  preacbsr; 
;  tell  us  what 


"  no  more  < 
has  happened." 

•  "  Well,  and  so,  Watty  boy,  he  knocks 
'em  about,  fiat  one  side,  then  tother;  faster 
'n  sixteen  more  'II  pick  'em  up  So  one  o 
the  tribe,  he  nun  with  a  ki  " 
it  into  Bald  Eagle  chock  up  to  t 
enough  1" 

•  «♦  The  old  one !— he  didn't,  though  ?M 

'  "  Guess  he  did  though;  but  our  Watty 
— he  walks  into  one  o'  the  rest,  I  gueu  about 
right.  Then  /"or  it!  stray  they  go  ofWu  * 
shot.  Bald  Eagle,  he  runs  like  a  deer ;  id 
Watty — he  takes  right  into  the  woods,  » 
then  back  again,  which,  when  I  seed  H> 
next  he  had  bis  face  painted,  and  so  I  pft">« 
mine.  "Oh,  my  !  — "  nation  /"— "  rah  I 
how  tbey  pulled  foot  when  they  i 
min'.  Most  off  the  handle  some  o' t 
I  guess."  .  ^ 

'  "  God  forbid  I"  exclaimed  the  r*eacher, 
"  we  shall  have  the  Mohawks  upon  «!' 

•  "  What  a  'tarnal  shot  he  k  tbo\  uWere 
Watty— hits  where  he  likes  when  he's  srfrr 
squrrls,  picks  'em  off  like  a  daisy ;  seen  him 
pop  'em  off  many  a  time,  that's  what  I  "***» 
with  ony  one  lee  tie  buck-shot,  when  be  could 
only  see  die  tip,  eend  of  a  nose,  right  ootot* 
clever  white  oak-tree,  jess  like  nothin'  at  aU  too, 

•emin  theeye,  heered  the  noote 
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* M  What 

'  "  Niggers  up  in  VTginny  t"—  *  No !" — 
■  Yes       "  Ah  !"— "  Injunn*  out  alt  over 
whew  !  tones  risio',  all  in  a  bun ; 
I  o'  bubble-bees.     Well  be  a 

• »  Well,  if  ever  I  hccm  tell  o'  sich  a  fel- 
ler." cried  Miriam,  who  had  caught  hi*  eye. 

*  Haw,  haw,  haw  P  added  Master  Jot  ham, 
"  he's  ooy  pokin'  fan  at  us,  all  the  time,  I 
know !" — ■  Scoundrel !"  said  Peters,  grow- 
ing pale  as  he  spoke  and  grinding  his  teeth. 

*  Scoundrel  I  how  dare  you  come  here  with 
such  a  pack  of  lies  to  fright  our" — 

"  Find  out  by  your  larnin',  squire;  never 
seed  a  wood-chuck  in  a  toad -hole,  I  guess  ? 
I  know  ymt ;  don't  care  for  you  ;  land  o* 
liberty  ;  walk  into  you  any  time  for  half  a 
I.  Out 
:  along,  l  say 


liberty  ;  walk  into  you  any  time  for  half  a 
sheet  o'  gingerbread.  Out  with  you.  Jotty  ! 
out  with  you  !  come  along,  I  say.    What  are 


be  sure!  All  the  time  there  was 
'  bis  way  thrmtgh  the  bushes 


'  so,  jess  like  a  cub  in  a 
bear-trap  »  Well,  well,  bow  goes  it,  Mary- 
am?  bow  do  V1"  carry  yourself  now?" 

«  *  Why,  none  the  better'  for  you."— 
"There — take  that" — giving  her  a  smack. — 
"  Ye  great  beast !" — "  Hope  you're  the 
same. 

The  narrator  had  encountered  a  bear,  and 
however  tedious  he  makes  the  account  of  bis 
adventure,  be  was  only  released  by  Walter's 
shooting  the  animal.  Peters,  during  the 
narration,  lost  all  patience,  asking  if  he 
would  never  finish. 

•  ■  To  b»  «ir>  ! 
Watty  * 

over  the  logs  like  fun — well,  arter  that,  now 
for  it,  says  he,  by  'em  by— now  fin-  h,  stand 
out  o'  the  way.  I  can't,  says  J. — More  a 
little,  says  he.  I  can't,  says  I  —  I  can't 
see  nothin'  at  all  o'  Am  eyes — what's  that 
'ere  bobbin'  about  afore  'em  now  ?  says  he. 
That's  my  head,  says  I ;  fire  away." — "  Well 
if  ever  T' —  "  Great  sulky  beast  he  was  ton, 
would'nt  wrastle  lair."— "How  so?" — 
"  How  so  !  begins  to  bite  and  gouze,  an' 
trip  an'  scratch  afore  I  was  half  ready — if 
that's  what  you  call  fair— did  his  best  1  tell 
you — would  a*  turned  my  trouters  inside- 
out  if  he  could,  I  know."— "The  great  nasty 
crittur?"— "  Yes.  an'  every  time  he  slipped, 
wfiy  bum  .yiw  bicic  if  ht$ 
didn't  . 
like  a  dead  fish 

'  *'  Will  you  never  finish  V 
'  "  Hole  on  your  grip  !  says  Watty,  says 
be,  bassiin'  so,  you  might  'a  heered  him  a 
mile.  Hole  on  your  grip,  says  he.  I  can't, 
says  J.  I'm  gettin'  tired,  says  /,  my  hands 
are  poottily  fixed,  cramped  like  any  thing  I 
guess,  and  slobbered  all  over.  So.  says  he, 
hold  still !  says  he.  I  can't,  says  /,  jess  let 
me  get  a  good  aim,  says  he.  Jf  I  ran  I'm 
darned,  says  I.  Why  don't  yon  kick  his 
shins,  and  make  him  lay  down  f  says  be.  I 
have,  savs  I,  over  and  over  again,  says  I,  but 
he  wiin't  lay  down.  He's  too  plaguy  stuffy 
sap  I.— In  fact—  1  thought— my 
d  come — sure  enough — I  guess, 
preserve  the  last  line  as  a  gem  of 
pore  Yankee  ;  and,  as  a  sort  of  key  to  the 
language,  have  marked  the  quantity.' 
Within  a  dosen  pages  of  this  amusing 


dialogue  we  find  a  description  of  a  church- 
yard, full  of  pathos  and  we  quote  it  to  show 
the  author's  powers  of  description  :  — 

«  They  were  going  by  the  grave-yard,  a 
rren,  bleak,  and  savaj 


savage-looking  plac: 
dreary  as  death.  It  had  been  at  one  tune, 
not  many  years  before,  a  place  of  remarkable 
beauty,  full  of  large  apple-tn  es,  known  all 
over  Uiat  part  of  the  world,  for  the  size  and 
flavour  of  their  fruit.  It  had  been  a  nursery ; 
it  was  now  a  burial-ground — -a  place  of  com- 
mon sepulture.  It  had  been  rich  and  fer- 
tile—green to  a  proverb ;  it  was  now  quite 
overgrown  with  patches  of  juniper,  ground 
hemlock,  mullein,  thistle,  and  sweet  briar. 
It  had  been  a  smooth,  wide  level ;  it  was 
now  broken  up  into  graves;  their  wooden 
tablets  mouldering  away  on  the  damp  earth, 
or  half  buried,  in  the  harsh,  wild  grass.  Of 
the  great  orchard,  and  heavy  stone  srall, 
which  had  been,  there  was  nothing  left  but  a 

spoiled  of  their  branches,  and  stripped  of 
their  bark,  as  if  they  had  been  blasted  from 
above;  with  a  loose,  irregular  hedge,  of 
blackberry-bushes  and  briers,  which  had 
come  up  of  themselves,  among  the  stones  of 
the  old  enclosure,  after  it  had  been  utterly 
overthrown. 

'  The  cause  of  the  desolation  was  this. 
The  manslayer  had  been  there;  blood  had 
been  shed  unlawfully  upon  that  land,  in  the 
time  of  its  fruitfulness.  A  murder,  the  onlv 
one  that  had  been  heard  of  among  this  pri- 
mitive people,  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
was  perpetrated,  under  circumstances  of 
thrilling  peculiarity,  in  this  very  orchard. 
It  was  done,  without  noise  or  outcry,  upon  a 
youthful  stranger,  by  one  who  had  never 
been  found  out,  in  the  summer-time,  while 
the  trees  were  all  in  flower,  the  wind 
scented,  the  blue  sky  without  a  cloud,  the 
ground  white  with  apple-blossoms,  the  whole 
earth  at  prayer,  on  the  sabbath,  at  noon-day. 

*  The  cry  of  biood  went  op  to  the  Avenger 
of  blood.  Before  the  sun  nad  trone  down, 
the  country  was  all  awake.  The  people 
poured  in  from  every  quarter,  upon  every 
ride.  Having  found,  in  their  search,  a  little 
fresh  blood  upon  one  of  the  trees,  only  a 
drop  or  two,  they  waited  in  a  circle  about  it, 
until  the  sun  had  set,  after  which  it  would  be 
lawful  to  labour ;  when  they  fell  upon  the 
abominable  tree,  and  uptore  it  by  the  roots, 
with  all  that  were  near,  hewed  away  every 
limb  and  branch,  built  a  fire  upon  the  spot, 
and  burnt  them  to  ashes.  That  over,  they 
turned  upon  the  other  trees  without  merry, 
tore  off  the  bark,  and  seared  every  one  of 
them  with  fire ;  that  so  they  might  remain 
for  monuments,  out-braving  storm  and  sea- 
son, time  and  change,  for  ever  and  ever ; 
ploughed  up  the  earth,  and  sowed  it  with 
salt ;  overthrew  the  solid  heavy  walls  ;  laid 
upon  the  very  spot,  where  the  blood  of  a 
stranger  had  been  poured  out.  even  there. 


before  they  went  away,  the  foundation  of  a 
house  of  prayer ;  gave  solemn  judgment  tip- 
on  all  the  ground  within  the  four  walls,  ' 
which  they  had  broken  up  for  a  grave-yard — -  i 
a  place  of  mourning  and  lamentation  for  I 
ever.  And  all  this,  in  tbe  dead  of  the  night,  I 
before  the  sun  rose  again,  so  that  no  man 


would  have  known  the  place,  not  even  the 
ownerthereof,  in  the  morning. 

'  One  of  the  few  trees  that  remained,  only 
one  of  the  whole,  upon  which  a  miserable 
branch  or  two  had  been  left,  after  many 
years  of  death,  had  lately  put  forth  grv n 
leaves  and  blossoms,  to  the  consternation  of 
all  the  people  round  about ;  most  of  whom 
had  looked  upo-j  the  dead  unchangeable 
branch,  year  after  year,  as  no  more  likely  to 
teem  again,  till  it  should  be  wasted  away  for 
esrer,  than  the  solid  rock.  But,  after  a  little 
time,  while  they  were  yet  wondering  over  the 
prodigy,  the  wind  arose,  a  strong  wind  of 
the  night,  and  shook  them  off,  so  that  no 
fruit  came  of  the  blossoming.  And  if  it  had, 
on  this  portentous  year,  when  apparition* 
were  seen  every  day  in  the  woods,  and  heard 
every  night  in  the  sky,  no  man  would  have 
eaten  thereof,  in  all  that  part  of  the  world. 

4  It  lew  frightful,  though,  to  see  this  green 
branch  flowering  forth,  suddenly,  in  the  deso- 
lation of  the  place,  flourishing,  as  if  the 
murderer  were  near;  the  common  weed* 
underneath  it  blossoming  up,  in  their  savage 
luxuriance ;  tlie  herbage  of  death  breaking 
out,  all  at  once,  with  a  bright,  unnatural, 
fierce  bloom.' 

The  following  is  a  just  and  eloquent  tri- 
bute to  the  memory  of  a  brave  man,  who 
was  seized  and  hung  up  at  the  nearest  port, 
on  the  charge  of  beini;  a  spy.  The  allusion 
to  Andre  may  seem  somewhat  harsh,  but  it 
cannot  be  said  to  be  unjust : — 

'  Hale  was  no  more:  a  soldier  in  the  revo- 
lutionary armies  of  America,  he  had  offered 
himself  up  a  sacrifice  on  their  behalf— de- 
voted himself  in  their  cause— died  for  f.hem. 
Pitying  their  distress — that  of  his  brother- 
soldiers,  who  were  perishing  for  lack  of  know- 
ledge concerning  tlie  power  and  purpose  of 
their  foe — he  had  ventured  by  himself  into  the 
British  camp — the  city  of  New  York — their 
strong  hold — not  as  a  spy,  but  as  a  marlvr. 
He  was  taken  — tried — condemned— executed 
—hung  up, — hung  up  for  a  spy,  under  cir- 
cumstances— were  they  not — fifty  times  more 
trying  to  the  fortitude  of  a  man— fifty  time* 
more  trying  to  his  courage— than  were  thosu 
under  which  tlie  celebrated  Andre  met  his 
death?  Yet  Andre  is  lamented  everywhere; 
not  only  by  the  multitudes  of  Great  Britain, 
whose  child  he  was,  but,  up  to  this  hour,  by 
the  multitudes  of  America — up  to  this  hour, 
by  the  children  of  them  whose  mortal  enemy 
he  was, — yea — yea!  while  the  poor  brave 
Hale — tlie  native  hero — is  forgotten  every- 
where— utterly  unknown — we  do  not  say 
here,  but  even  there — at  home— there — there 

—  among  his  own  people — in  his  own  great 
country ! 

1  Hale  died,  like  a  dog,  on  the  tree-bough 
— died  as  a  tpy — a  name  of  deeper — fouler 
— more  terrible  reproach  to  the  brkve,  than 
that  of  traitor;  for  great  men  have  been 
traitors,  while  no  great  man  was  ever  a  spy. 
But  Andre,  caught  in  the  same  way,  under  a 
like  unworthy  disguise — he  died  as  a  martyr 

—  a  victim — a  creature  consumed  in  the 
bright  »plendour  of  his  own  chivalry!  Poor 
Hale  died  alone,  with  nobody  to  see  how  he 
suffered,  or  how  he  bore  the  suffering,  save 
one,  w"ho  was  to  be  the  survivor  only  for  a 
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I  reath  or  two.  periiap*  I  Andre  died  wdh 
whole  armies  looking,  ut  liiiu— a  multitude 
weeping  lor  luinl  I  li>t--ry  Ls  full  of  thcyouti; 
HriiiOi  martyr,  while  the  name  of  the  Ameri- 
can is  only  to  he  found,  up  to  tins  hour,  in  a 
stwjle  book  of  his  owniouutry — that  country 
for  which  he  died  so  cruel  a  death!  Poems 
have  been  repeatedly  written,  by  his  enemies, 
upon  the  brave  Andre! — not  so  much  as  an 
epitaph,  l>y  his  friends,  from  that  hour  to 
this,  iq>oii  the  brave  Wide! 

'  Unluckily  for  Hale,  he  was  a  captain, 
while  Andri  wa»  a  major — a  child  of  Ame- 
rica, while  And  r<- was  her  enemy— a  poor, 
uneducated  man,  while  Andre  was  accom- 
plished —but.  worse  than  all  for  the  sympa- 
thies of  America— worse  than  all  for  the  me- 
mory of  this  Yankee  martyr,  who  died  as  we 
have  told  you,  the  major  made  poetry,  while 
the  name  of  die  poor  captain  was  Nathan.' 

We  shall  quote  a  rather-amusing  scene, 
though  relating  to  a  serious  subject,  the  pu- 
nishment of  a  deserter.  A  soldier  of  the 
n;»me  of  Barnes  had  slept  on  his  post,  and 
was  ordered  by  his  colonel,  Savage,  to  be 
shot.  The  soldiers — more  than  soldiers  then — 
did  not  like  to  shoot  a  companion  : — 

4  Savage  remained  wliere  he  was,  till  they 
came  nigh.  "  ( 'orporal  I"  said  he,  then — 
"  corporal !"  with  a  stem,  solid  voice,  joint- 
ing to  floor  Barnes — "  corporal!  take  tliat 
man  away. "  44  T:ike  him  away !— w  here  to, 
our  cawnel  ?"  "  Where  to?— away  with  him 
to  the  guard-hou«e —  or— no,  no— to  the 
green  hollow  there." 

'The  corporal  came  forward.  "Give  up 
your  piece,"  continued  Savage.  Hume? 
olieyed.  "  March  him  off!  march  him  off!" 
"Whereto?"  "Where  to? — why,  to  that 
hollow  there.''  He  was  marched  off.  "  Halt  1 
— 1  lames,  prepare  yourself,"  quoth  Savage, 
taking  out  his  watch — "  prepare  yourself: — 
make  your  peace  with  God."  "  Which 
way  ?"  "  Vou  have  no  time  to  lose — not  a 
breath  to  waste; — make  your  peace  with 
God."  "  What  for?"  "  l>own  with  you, 
sir,  on  your  kuees."  41  W  ell,  there  now, 
what  am  I  to  do?"  "  Whatever  you  like." 
''  Pray,  Joe — pray  with  all  your  might,"  said 
W  indow,  in  a  half-whisper;  "  pray  with  all 
vour  might — pray  like  a  good  feller,  Joe." 
"  Pray!  how?"  "  Yes,  Joe,  yes;  pray  for 
your  life."  "  Pray?— I  pray  for  my  life? — I 
sharl  not."  "  By  Gosh,  then,  you  're  up  a 
tree!  I  can  if  11  you  thai."  "Who's  up  a 
tree? — you 'd  better  mind  how  you  talk." 
"  Who  s  up  a  tree  ? — why  you — i/mt — he 's 
in  a  pooty  consid'r  ble  huff,  I  expect."  "  Have 
done  there — come  away  sir."  "  Pray,  Joe, 
pray :  you  're  a  dead  roan,  by  the  Lord  Har- 
ry, if  you  don't."  44  Corporal !"  "  Sir!— 
poor  Joe,  don't  gel  up."  44 1  sharl."  "  This 
way  »ir."  u  Comin' sir— comin':  poor  Joe!" 
"Do  you  hear.'"  44 1  guess  I  do.  "Draw 
up  your  men  ;  look  to  your  cartridges."— 
4'  Look  to  my  cartridges!  what  for? — 1  sharl 
not."  44  You  sharl  not,  sir?— attention  there! 
— wc  '11  see.  Forward !— close !— to  the  left 
—face!— wheel!  —  march !"  They  moved 
away.  41  Far  enough— hall!  Heady ,  now  ? 
—are  you  all  good  shots?" 

4  "  No,  no,  no,  no,  no,  no,  no,  no,  no, — 
iw.r  they  replied,  one  after  another.  It 


like  a  ftu  tie  jute,  or  a 
raw  troops  at  sea  in  a  transport.  "No! — 
very  well;  I  understand  you,  my  boys;  youll 
have  to  fire  again,  that  s  all.'  44  Which?" 
"  W'hy,  he 's  goin'  to  make  us  fire — he  is— 
at  poor  Joe  Ramos."  "  Hy  H-U,  if  I'd  a 
known  that!" — 44  Hack — back  there;  pretty 
fellows,  to  be  sure!" 

'  "  W  ho's  a  pooty  feller?— I  should  like 
to  know  that; — ourcawnel  I  guess,"  retorted 
a  large,  powerful  man,  with  a  good-humour- 
ed, free,  bold  air  of  equality — dropping  his 
ponderous  rirle,  as  he  replied,  upon  the  toes 
of  a  barc-feoted  nsighlwur,  who,  giving  a 
tremendous  yell,  caught  up  hi*  foot  in  both 
hands— letting  his  own  heavy  musket  fall 
where  it  should  please  God— while  he  went 
blundering,  head  foremost,  into  the  platoon, 
which  gave  way  on  every  side— leaving  him 
to  go  the  rounds,  for  a  minute  or  two,  with 
one  leg.  ''  Walk  out  here,  sir,"  said  Savage, 
after  they  hail  got  back  into  their  places 
again — a  very  complicated,  serious  manoeu- 
vre for  them ; — walk  out  here,"  fixing  his  eye 
upon  the  fellow  that  spoke.  "  I  shall  nawt; 
•—who  cares  for  you? — proper  cute  I  s'pose 
you  think  you  be.  (A  laugh)  Dawd  butter 
your  hide  f — pooty  feller  you  for  a  cawnel ! 
—why  there!  if'l  could" n't  s|K>w  a  better 
cawnel  out  o'  cawd  fish,  darn  me— that 's 
all!" 

4  44  One  at  a  time,"  quoth  Savage,  delibe- 
rately unsheathing  a  large  bright  sabre,  and 
securing  it.  by  the  sword-knot— 44  one  at  a 
time.  I  like  this — I  have  been  watching  for 
it:— now  I  shall  give  the  word  again,  my 
lads!  Attention! — if  1  hear  a  breath  in  re- 
ply, look  out  for  a  wipe  over  your  head." 

4  "Haw,  haw,  haw!— I'd  like  to  gel  a 
wipe  over  my ^—O  Lord!"— 

4  A  flash — a  blow— and,  before  the  words 
were  well  out  of  his  mouth — before  he  could 


Barnes,  who  bad  some  hope,  till  he  taw  hi* 
companion  stretched  upon  the  earth,  cow 
ed  his  face,  ami  stood  as  if  he  were  not 
much  afraid  of  death  (although  he  did  shut 
his  eyes,  and  cover  his  face),  until  the  mus- 
kets rang  all  together  in  the  bard,  strong, 
steady  hands  of  the  platoon. 

quoth  Sa- 


You  had  better  kneel,  sir," 


vage.  The  poor  man  had  no  longer  wit 
hope  of  escape ;  the  voice  alone  was  enough 
to  satisfy  him  tliat  his  death  was  very  ntu. 
He  knelt-  "  Heady!"  The  men  shook  ai 
if  they  were  in  battle.  41  Aim !"  They  shut 
their  eyes ;  turned  away  their  heads,— aimtd 
all  over  the  sky,  and  waited  for  ihe  word  of 
death.    44  Rascals  1" 

4  Bang  I  bang!— bang!  whish!— hang! 

bang!  bang!  whish  I— bang!  Away 

flew  the  bullets;  one  after  another— to  every 
poiut  of  the  compass;  while  poor  Barnes 

fell  forward  flat  upon  his  face   •  

bang ! — 

4  44  Rascals!"  continued  Savage,  almost 
laughing — almost — in  spite  of  himself.  "I 
should  have  been  afraid  for  him,  if  ll>cre  hid 
befen  the  shadow  of  a  soldier  among  you. 
As  it  was,  though,  I  would  hare  taken  lu» 
place  for  a  dollar." 

4,4 My  stars!"  quoth  one;  "I  vhk  I* 
would,  faith!"— "So  do  ir  — "ftp  *« 
dollar  out  o*  my  own  pocket."— "So  vnmld 
I!" 

4  44  Who  was  that  ?"— Nobody  knew. 41  No- 
body hadn't  heenl  uoihin'  — as  art*'* 
know'd  on." 

4  Poor  Barnes  lifted  himself  up,  ai  thou** 
he  were  grievously  hurt :  and  placing  bow 
bands  upon  tile  turf — looked  about  lw». 
with  a  bewildered  air,  as  if  wondering  to 
hear  voices  that  he  knew  in  the  other  worM 
"Barnes!  get  up.    You  deserve  to  be 

shot 


41  Barnes!  get  up.    You  deserve 
you  were  on  duly ;  I  found  you  asleep; 


utter  a  cry  for  mercy — before  it  was  possible  j  bad  I  run  you  throucrh  on  the  spot,  coauuer 

ing  the  time,  I  should  have  been  justified 


to  interfere — the  large  man  lay  upon  the 
grass,  the  blood  running  out  of  a  deep  gash 
in  his  forehead. 

'  His  fellows  were  thunderstruck.  They 
were  totally  unprepared  for  such  a  catastro- 
phe. To  them  it  was  murder— absolute  mur- 
der. One  of  them,  a  youth,  at  sight  of  the 
blood,  let  his  gun  fall  out  of  his  hand ;  while 
another,  as  if  he  had  received  a  cut  of  the 
weapon,  tottered  away;  and  all  the  rest 
caught  up  their  pieces,  and  appeared  irreso- 
lute— holding  them,  perhaps  without  know- 
ing it,  in  a  very  uncomfortable  direction  for 
Waller,  who  stood  near  Savage. 

4  41  Stand  out  of  my  way,  boy;— look  to 
yourself,"  cried  Savage,  advancing  as  if  to 
cut  another  of  the  parly  down ;  41  look  to 
yourself,  boy;  ground  your  arms  there." 

4  They  obeyed  sullenly,  slowly,  and  reluc- 
tantly. "  Stand  where  you  are!"  They  were 
all  drawn  up  in  a  quiet,  green,  beautiful  place, 
where  no  drop  of  human  blood — not  a  drop 
— had  ever  Deen  shed  before; — W'inslow 
standing  apart — his  teeth  set— looking  as  if 
he  were  half  asleep  at  the  wounded  man. 
41  As  you  were; — attention  all! — take  up 
your  pieces: — no  boggling  there! — up  with 
em! — ready?" 

4  Winslow  turned  away ;  and  our  hero  felt 
his  legs  yielding  under  him;  whife  poor 


You  are  a  brave  man,  if  I  permit  you  to  %» 
free — we  have  no  time  for  a  court-martiJ 
now — no  officers  to  spare — will  you  be 
found  after  the  battle  ?" 

4 "  Who,  I  ?"— 44  Yes."— 41  After  the  bat- 
tle?"—44  Yes,  yes."— "Then,  by  Gosh,  I 
will!— dead  or  alive!  I  will!"— Our  hero 
shuddered,  when  he  saw  his  look.  It  *v 
that  of  a  self-murderer.  "  Dead  or  alive, 
repealed  Barnes;  44 if  youTI  give  us  an  hour, 
to  see  the  Iwbios."— " Babies ;  what  babi* 
— 44  Why,  ourn !  our  own !  back  o'  the  l#»p 
there.  I  should  like  to  sec  mother,  too,  jia 
the  little  one,  afore  I  go— pore  baby?"— 
44  You  shall  see  it."— 44  Agreed,  Pm  eay 
now;  lead  off;"  pressing  his  large  baud' 
with  all  his  might,  upon  liis  broad,  m-wil) 
chest;— 41  pooty  plaguy  comfortable  I  j** 
-hey?"  t  , 

4  Our  boy's  heart  rebelled.  What !  was 
he  to  hold  his  life  by  such  a  tenure!  The 
look  of  Barnes;  tlie  very  sound  of  his  pow- 
erful voice,  he  never  could  forget.  And,  a 
few  days  after,  when,  during  the  beat  of  bai- 
lie, he  saw  a  large  man  break  out  of  the 
ranks,  rush  forward  with  loud  ctwa,  and 
pitch  himself,  head  foremost,  into  a  uw[>  ot 
horse— wrestling  there,—  shouting— battling 
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an  I  crashed  into  the  soil, — our  hero  kn?w 
him  as  well  a*  if  he  saw  his  face  —  he  kntw 
him,  by  histerribls  voice— he  knew  him  by 
bis  more  lerrihle  courage — for  Darnes,  the 
self-murderer.* 

The  description  of  the  wrestling-match 
between  Walter  and  Carter,  of  the  battle 
betweeu  the  English  and  the  Americans,  tlic 
portrait  of  the  Bald  Eagle  and  his  death- 
song,  are  all  descriptions  the  most  felicitous ; 
awl  we  arc  sure  our  readers  witl  agree  with 
us,  that  there  are  few  novels— few  indeed, 
h  display  so  much  talent,  or  possess 
a  fearful  interest  as  brother  Jonathan. 


interest  as  brother , 


Mothuon'i  Karmtipe  of  a  Visit  ta  Brazil, 
Chile,  Peru,  and  the  Sandieich  Itlanth. 
(Concluded  from  p.  435  ) 
Fro*  Brazil,  of  which  we  have  already  quot- 
ed some  interestins  jvarticulars,  Mr.  Mathi- 
•on  railed  fur  Chile,  1:1  the  month  of  January, 
18?2,  reaching  Valparaiso  in  forty-lire  days, 
which  is  considered  a  very  short  passage, 
round  Cape  Horn.  Valparaiso  is  described 
as  a  dirty  sea-port,  composed  of  mud-houses 
seldom  more  than  one  story  high,  and  foe 
country  around  quite  liarren  ;  in  short,  it  is 
quite  the  rererse  of  wliat  its  name  (which  li- 
terally signifies  Parodist  Vale)  imports  Mr. 
M.  did  not  remain  long  at  Valparaiso,  but 
proceeded  on  horseback  to  St.  Jagy,  the  ca- 
pital of  Chile,  attended  by  a  peon,  as  guide, 
'^u.ird,  and  servant : — 

*  These  peons  may  be  said  to  live  on  horse- 
back. Their  costume  is  nearly  the  same  in 
all  parts  of  Spanish  South  America.  Over  a 
common  jacket  and  pair  of  trousers  thev 
wear  a  garment  manufactured  in  the  country, 
and  in  Chile  called  a  poncho.  It  is  made  of 
en  cloth,  striped  and  variegated 
colours.  The  usual  dimen- 
s  from  six  to  eight  feet  square,  a  small 
;  made  in  the  middle  of  it,  suf- 
to  admit  the  head ;  it  hangs 
shoulders,  when  put  on,  like 
a  blanket,  and  effectually  protects  the  whote 
body  from  rain  or  cold.  Black  cloth  gaiters 
arc  buttoned  over  the  trousers  as  high  as  the 
knee  ;  and  a  huge  clumsy  pair  of  spurs,  with 
rowels  that  bruise,  instead  of  pricking  the 
horse,  are  attached  to  the  heel .  A  large  high- 
peaked  Spanish  saddle  covers  the  whole  back 
of  the  horse,  which,  being  wrapped  round  with 
a  number  of  cloths,  thus  conveys  a  conveni- 
ent sort  of  travelling  bed,  for  the  use  of  the 
rider  whenever  he  may  choose  to  sleep.  At- 
tached to  the  saddle  is  the  lata,  an  instru- 
ment of  which  the  use  is  now  too  well  known 
to  require  a  very  long  description. 

'  It  is  simply  a  leathern  thong,  from  thirty 
to  fifty  feet  in  length,  strong  enough  to  en- 
dure the  most  violent  jerk  without  breaking ; 
one  end  of  it  is  fastened  to  the  saddle,  and 
at  the  other  is  a  shj>-knot,  and  the  lain,  thus 
arranged,  is  held  conveniently  folded  up  in 
the  I  land  of  the  peon  ready  for  use.  This  is 
thrown  with  men  dexterity  and  precision  at 
the  animal  intruded  to  be  caught,  as  to  en- 
tanjrfe  it  m  the  flip-knot,  and  reader  escape 
impossible.  Herdsmen  make  mast  ase  of  it 
in  eatchinir  cattle;  and  the  strongest  bull, 
when  thus  caught  at  full  speed,  is  bod  pros- 
trate cm  the  ground  by  the  violence  of  the 


mine 


jerk.  !u  this  manner,  it  is  said,  .in  unfortu- 
nate traveller  i«  sometimes  drnggid  from  hi« 
horse  by  on*?  of  these  /trout,  who  lies  in  wait 
for  him  on  the  ro»d-sidi»,  and  who,  with  the 
lonjr  pointed  knife,  which  is  as  necessary  an 
appendage  to  a  South  American  as  the  sti- 
letto is  to  an  Italian,  soon  terminates  the 
struggles  of  the  victim.' 

The  city  of  St.  J  a?o  de  Chile  is  situated 
in  an  extensive  and  fertile  plain,  considerably 
elevated  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  at 
the  base  of  the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes,  so 
that  the  view  along  many  of  the  principal 
streets  is  terminated  by  the  snow-clad  sum- 
aniti  of  those  mountains  : — 

*  The  streets  are  all  laid  nut,  as  in  other 
Spanish  American  towns,  at  rigid  angles, 
with  a  good  pavement,  and  streams  of  water 
flowing  down  trie  middle  of  them.  The 
hou«es  are  seldom  morp  tlun  one  story  high, 
as  being  less  likely  to  be  endangered  l»y  the 
frequent  earthquakes  which  happen  in  tins 
country  than  loftier  buildings.  They  are 
built  of  earth,  or  rather  of  unlmked  clay, 
while-washed,  and  painted  in  the  Spanish 
style  with  different  colours.  Those  belong- 
ing to  the  better  class  of  people  have  a  spa- 
cious court-yard  enclosed  within  a  lar^e  por- 
tal, with  a  few  steps  which  lead  up  to  the  en- 
trance-door. 

'  la  the  principal  square,  for  there  are  se- 
veral, stand  the  government-home  and  the 
cathedral.  The  former  is  a  spacious  and  ra- 
ther a  handsome  edifice,  and  occupies  one 
entire  side  of  the  square.  Here  his  excel- 
lency the  director  of  the  republic,  Don  Ber- 
nardo O'lliggins,  resides,  with  other  mem- 
bers of  the  government ;  and  here  also  arc  the 
pubtic  offices.  On  the  walls  in  front,  the 
word  "  Libert&r  is  emblazoned  in  lar<c  let- 
ters, with  an  inscription,  purporting  tliat  the 
edifice  was  finished  upon  the  establishment 
of  Chilean  independence,  in  1813.  An- 
other |Kirt  is  employed  as  a  prison,  with 
an  appropriate  motto  over  the  entrance-door, 
thus  rendered  into  English,  "  Hate  die  of- 
fence, but  pity  the  offender." 

'  The  cathedral  occupies  another  side  of 
the  same  square,  but,  being  in  an  unfinished 
state,  without  tower  or  steeple,  is  not  very 
ornamental.  The  two  remaining  sides  pre- 
sent a  mean  and  inconsistent  appearance,  be- 
ing occupied  by  small  shops,  with  a  piazza  in 
front,  where  spars,  bridles,  poitehat,  hats,  and 
all  sorts  of  jewellery  and  hardware,  are  ex- 
posed for  sale.  Immediately  behind  lite  go- 
vernment-house rise  the  towers  of  a  large 
church,  belonging  to  one  of  the  many  con- 
vents which  abound  in  St.  Jago,  and  add 
greatly  to  the  embellishment  of  the  city.' 

The  Chileans  are  hospitable,  but  illiterate, 
and  by  no  means  accomplished  in  their  man- 
ners ;  the  women  have  pretty  feces,  marry  at 
an  early  age,  and  imitate  European  fashions 
in  their  dress.  In  agriculture,  the  first  of 
arts,  South  America  has  not  mode  much  pro- 
gress, as  m 
th  resiling  :■ 


may  be 


from  the  1 


'  A  circular  plot  of  ground  is  cleared  for 
the  purpose,  in  the  open  fields,  and  encom- 
passed by  a  wooden  railing ;  here  the  wheat 
is  deposited  as  soon  as  cut,  and 
about  in  all  directions:  a 


colts,  and  nudes  ,ire  then  turned  Wise  lnt-i 
tin?  enclosure,  and  driven  round  and  round 
alsout,  until  all  the  corn  is  by  these  means 
threshed  out  of  the  ear;  it  is  then  sepnrated 
from  the  straw  for  the  use  of  man,  and  thp 
latter  reserved,  instead  of  hay,  us  (odder  lor 
the  horses.' 

From  Chile,  Mr.  Mathison  went  to  Pent. 
We  have  already  quoted  from  this  part  of  ih* 
work  the  description  of  the  fort  of  Calls'-, 
and  some  nccounl  of  Lord  Cochrane.  In 
Peru,  the  order  or  the  sun  has  been  rre.it«l 
by  Snn  Martin,  and  named  after  the  sup- 
posed tutelary  deity  of  tlic  ancient  Incas  of 
Peru  :— 

'  ft  is  curious  to  observe,  even  in  these 
slight  matters,  the  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  national  customs  and  opinions. 
Nearly  three  hur»dred  years  have  elapsed 
since  the  empire  of  the  incus  fell  beneath  the 
Spanish  amis ;  and  almost  every  memorial  of 
their  ancient  dominion,  except  that  which 
history  preserves,  has  been  destroyed  by  the 
unsparing  hand  of  tirte;  yet  now,  after  so 
long  an  interval,  the  favourite  emblem  of  the 
Peruvian  Indians  is  actually  worn,  as  the 
highest  bad  if  e  of  honour,  by  the  descendants  of 
their  conquerors;  and  every  device  by  which 
the  name  of  Spain  may  be  debased,  and  that 
of  Peru  exalted,  is  sought  for  with  avidity, 
and  turned  to  political  account,  by  the  rulers 
of  the  present  day.' 

There  is  much  Rood  sense  in  the  general 
remarks  of  Mr.  Malhison  on  South  America  ; 
he  clearly  point?  out  its  present  difficulties 
and  future  prospect*.  '  The  example  of  the 
United  .States,'  he  says,  *  affords  no  just  crite- 
rion by  which  we  may  estimate  the  rise  of 
South  America  in  population  or  political 
greotness:  with  regard  to  population,  the 
nurture  of  Africans,  Indians,  mid  Europeans, 
and  their  various  intermediate  castes,  mint 
long  be  a  bar;  and,  as  to  political  greatness, 
the  want  of  education  ;  prejudices,  and  the 
degraded  situation  of  a  people  long  frroaning 
under  a  tyrannical  government,  will  all  be 
so  many,  though  not  insurmountable,  obsta- 
cles '  After  noticing  the  states  separately, 
Mr.  Mathison  concludes  with  the  following 
genera)  remarks : — ■ 

*  With  reference  to  South  America,  we  be- 
lieve that  the  fabric  of  Spanish  government  is 
already  virtually  demolished  ;  but  where  are 
the  patriot  politicians,  capable  of  rebuilding  a 
new  social  edifice  on  firm  and  equitable 
bases .'  Where  are  the  people,  whose  will, 
declared  in  a  representative  assembly, 
safely  be  trusted  with  the  discharge  of  k 
lative  functions » 

'  A  very  long  interval  of  time,  therefore, 
must  necessarily  elapse,  before  die  anticipat- 
ed blessings  of  independence  can  be  enjoyed 
to  any  great  extent.  Crimes  and  plunder*, 
alternate  periods  of  anarchy  and  tyranny,  arc 
still  likely  to  prevail  for  years  to  come,  at 
least,  there  is  at  present  no  visible  check  to 
the  perpetuation  of  such  miseries  in  the  mo- 
ral and  intellectual  condition  of  the  people ; 
for  talent,  influence,  consistent  principles, 
and  superior  respectability,  are  (rone  with  the 
Spaniards.  With  the  birth  and  slow  < 
tion  of  new  generations,  the 
of  knowledge,  skill, 


legis- 


late*, and  it  »  to  be 
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hoped  of  virtue  also,  may  spriug  up  to  assist 
and  direct  the  lalwurs  of  the  future  legisla- 
tor ;  but,  taking  the  most  favourable  view  of 
the  actual  state  of  things,  it  must  be  confessed 
that,  notwithstanding  the  sanguine  expecta- 
tions entertained  by  modern  speculators!,  the 
prospect  which  South  America  displays  is  far 
less  brilliant  and  cheering  than  the  friend  of 
humanity  would  de>irc,  or  than  the  genera- 
lity of  persons  at  the  present  day  appear  wil- 
ling to  believe.' 

Mr.  Mathisoti  gives  a  curious  picture  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  where  civilization  Is 
sadly  in  the  back-ground,  notwithstanding 
the  labours  of  the  missionaries,  and  the  pathe- 
tic letters  they  write  about  them. 

On  landing  at  Woahoo,  Mr.  M.  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  mob  of  racu  and  women,  who 
pressed  forward  to  shake  him  by  the  hand, 
and  eyed  him  with  great  apparent  curiosity  : 

4  They  were  all  dressed  a'u  naturt  t,  or  near- 
ly so,  with  nothing  but  the  maro,  a  cincture 
of  cloth  made  from  the  )>aper  mulberry-tree, 
round  their  waists;  their  cries  were  most  dis- 
cordant, and  the  clatter  of  women's  tongues 
not  the  least  audible.  I  afterwards  found 
out  that  they  were  settling  a  nickname  for 
me,  in  allusion  to  some  peculiarity  in  my 
disss  or  person.  Tiiis  they  do  invariably, 
w  henevcr  a  stranger  comes  among  tltem ;  and 
it  is  astoiiishing  how  quick-*ighted,  and  even 
witty,  they  often  are,  in  ridiculing  the  least 
affectation  of  manner,  awkwardness  of  gait, 
or  bodily  deformity.' 

Air.  Muthsou  was  introduced  to  the  pa- 
lace—a  grass  hut,  but  floored  with  mat*.  On 
entering  the  royal  apartment, — 

'The'  royal  beast  lay  sprawling  on  the 
ground,  in  a  state  of  total  drunkenness  and 
insensibility.  On  one  side  of  his  head  was 
extended  an  enormous  sow,  which  every  now 
and  then  gave  a  grunt,  as  if  in  sympathy  with 
its  master ;  and  upon  the  other  side  sat  his 
c]ueen,  an  immense  woman,  like  him,  almost 
in  a  state  of  primitive  nudity,  who  seemed 
endeavouring,  though  in  vain,  by  her  ca- 
resses, to  assuage  his  beastly  transports :  a 
few  chiefs  and  domestics,  in  all  about  twen- 
ty, completed  the  group. — some  asleep, 
others  fanning  away  the  flies,  and  singing 
the  wildest  aud  harshest  lullaby  that  ever  sa- 
luted mortal  ears. 

'  We  then  passed  into  another  room,  be- 
longing to  the  head  queen,  who,  though 
equally  large  in  her  person,  had  a  benevo- 
lent and  pleasing  cast  of  countenance.  She 
was  dressed  in  a  loose  robe  of  English  chintz, 
and,  to  my  delight,  was  engaged  in  learning 
to  write;  which  she  had  only  attempted  with- 
in a  few  days.  She  showed  me  her  perform- 
ance on  the  slate  with  great  eagerness  ;  and 
well  she  might,  for  really  the  letters  were  hy 
no  means  badly  formed.  I  then  underwent, 
as  on  my  first  landing,  a  thorough  examina- 
tion, during  which  her  majesty  often  laughed 
immoderately,  and  ended  her  remarks  by 
sayin?  that  I  was  a  mere  child,  and  had  no 
beard. 

'  The  ground  part  of  the  apartment  was 
matted,  and  the  walls  hung  round  with  mats, 
wiih  a  large  and  handsome  mirror  on  one 
Me,  and.  upon  the  whole,  had  a 
though  the  furniture, 


ing  several  Chinese  chests,  a  mahogany  ta- 
ble, and  three  matted  bed  (leads-  in  addition 
to  the  living  furniture,  comprising  her  ma- 
jesty the  queen  and  her  numerous  attendants, 
who  lay  extended  on  the  floor  in  different  at- 
titudes, and  kept  up  an  incessant  singing 
sort  of  noise — gave  to  the  whole  scene  a  truly 
fantastic  character. 

'  Mr.  Jones  accommodated  me  at  night 
with  a  bed  in  his  hut,  and  introduced  roe  the 
nevt  morning  to  the  other  American  resi- 
dents, who  were  all  seafaring  men,  and  had 
come  to  this  place  to  carry  on  a  trade  for 
sand  al-  wood. 

*  We  then  pajd  a  second  visit  to  the  king, 
who  had  by  tliB  lime  recovered  a  little  from 
the  debauch  of  the  preceding  night.  He 
shook  me  heartily  hy  the  hand,  and  was 
pleased  at  hearing  that  I  was  an  English- 
man, saying,  that  his  islands  belonged  to  the 
King  of  Great  Britain,  to  whom  they  had 
heen  formerly  surrendered,  in  Vancouver's 
time,  by  his  father,  old  Tama-hama-hah,  and 
desiring  me  to  apply  to  him  for  anything  I 
might  want  during  my  stay.  He  afterwards 
said  that  be  was  too  much  in  toxica' ed  to 
talk  with  me  any  longer  at  the  moment,  but 
hoped  to  be  sober  in  the  course  of  a  few  days, 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  would  leave  the 
queen  to  do  the  honours  of  the  bouse.  We 
were  ushered  accordingly  into  the  inner 
apartment,  where  a  third  lady,  whom  I  had 
not  yet  seen,  presided  at  a  table,  which  groan- 
ed under  the  weight  of  bottles  of  wine,  and 
almost  every  known  spirituous  liquor.  J 
immediately  drank  her  health  in  a  glass  of 
the  wine;  but  she,  to  my  great  surprise, 
pledged  me  in  a  good  tumblerful  of  gin,  and 
quaffed  it  off  at  one  draught,  as  if  it  had  been 


'  The  fourth  and  last  queen  was  next  intro- 
duced, and  made  a  similar  libation  ;  but  it 
was  evident  that  she  had  gone  too  far  alrea- 
dy. She  did  not  hesitate  to  own  her  frailty, 
indeed,  and  said,  that  as  the  king  her  hus- 
band had  been  enjoying  a  drinking-bout,  she 
had  a  right  to  take  the  same  license  herself  | 
She  then  began  to  tumble  about  the  room, 
and  sing,  or  rather  utter  discordant  cries,  af- 
ter die  fashion  of  the  country,  until  I  could 
bear  the  sight  no  longer,  and  turned  away  in 
disgust,  lamenting  the  beastly  excesses  to 
which  the  human  creature  is  carried,  in  a  na- 
tural and  unenlightened  state.' 

And  this  was  the  king,  and  one  of  these 
females,  the  queen,  of  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
whose  melancholy  death,  in  London,  last 
year,  we  deplored  1  At  a  small  village  in 
Woahoo,  an  English  sailor  had  established 
himself,  and  killed  a  pig  for  Mr.  M.'s  sup- 
per : — 

'The  roetfiod  of  co>king  it,  which  applies 
to  other  meals  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  de- 
serves particular  notice.  A  hole  is  first  made 
in  the  ground,  and  filled  up  with  wood  and 
stones ;  fire  heing  applied,  the  stones  soon 
become  sufficiently  heated,  and  the  pig  is 
placed  thereon  until  the  hair  is  singed  off;  it 
is  then  scraped  with  a  knife,  and  cleaned,  and 
otherwise  prepared  for  cooking.  This  done, 
the  meat  is  again  placed  u]>on  the  hot  stones, 
wrapped  carefully  up  in  folds  of  tarrow- 
Itaves,  and  at  the  same  time  covered  over 


with  earth,  so  as  to  exclude  the  i 
In  this  manner,  aftei 
whatever  it  may  be,  is  baked,  and  to  my  j 
late,  in  this  case,  was  far  from  <" 
The  tarrow  also  I  ate,  and  approved  of,  but 
never  could  prevail  upon  myself  to  taste  the 
pory — so  dirty  and  disgusting  is  their  mode 
of  making  and  eating  it.  A  calabashfnl  ii 
commonly  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  party, 
and  the  lingers  of  all  are  with  one  accord, 
and  at  the  same  time,  busily  employed  by. 
each  individual,  in  transporting  his  portion  to 
his  ruoutli.' 

A  brief  notice  of  some  of  the  customs  and 
superstitions  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  must 
close  our  account  of  this  interesting  vo- 
lume :— 

'  The  extraordinary  custom  of  cutting  the 
body  of  the  dead  into  pieces,  and  afterwards 
burying  it  under  the  house  of  the  deceased, 
"deserves  to  be  mentioned.  The  ceremony  is 
attended  with  much  mystery,  and  probshly 
arises  from  some  traditionary  supersuuon. 
Sometimes  a  small  shed  is  erected,  with  white 
poles,  upwards  of  twenty  feet  in  length,  piled 
round  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  to  mark  the 
spot  where  the  remains  have  been  deposited, 

'  On  the  birth  of  a  child,  it  is  immediately 
named,  and  all  the  neighbours  assemble  to 
drink,  and  sing  their  hourah-Jtournht.  The 
unnatural  practice  of  infanticide  coniinaes  to 
prevail,  and  abortions  are  still  more  frequent; 
the  women  not  only  disliking  the  trouble  of 
rearing  children,  but  dreading  the  toss  o( 
personal  charms  thereby  occasioned,  and  the 
consequent  diminution  of  their  influence  over 
the  other  sex. 

'The  only  ceremony  used  in  marriage,  » 
that  of  throwing  a  tapper  cloth  round  the  bo- 
dies of  both  persons.  The  common  people 
generally  confine  diemselvesto  one  wire;  the 
chiefs  have  two  or  three  ;  the  king,  four. 
Though  chastity  is  by  no  means  considered  a 
virtue,  or  the  reverse  of  it  a  blemish,  it  is  not 
unusual  for  a  chief  to  taboo  particular  fe- 
males at  an  early  age,  and  thus  to  secure  an 
exclusive  right  of  property  in  them,  which 
no  one  would  even  Uuuk  of  violating.  When 
a  man  wishes  to  change  his  wife,  he  is  allow- 
ed, by  the  custom  of  the  country,  to  contract 
with  another ;  but  he  is  not  allowed  to  turn 
away  the  first.  She  will  always  conUnue  to 
live  in  his  house,  and  to  share  his  fortunes.' 

Forty  Yean  in  the  World;  or,  Sketciet  vd 
jfo/ei  of  a  Soldier '»  Life.  By  the  Author 
of  •  Fifteen  Years  in  *  India.'  4  Memoirs 
of  India,'  &c.  3  vols.  Loudon,  1825. 
Whittaker. 

The  favourable  reception  which  the  author  of 
these  volumes  has  met  with  from  the  public, 
fully  justify  him  in  again  appearing  in  pnnt, 
particularly  as  he  appears  to  so  much  advan- 
tage as  not  only  to  maintain  but  enhance  his 
previous  reputation.  No  man  of  common 
sense  aud  ordinary  observation,  one  would 
think,  could  travel,  as  Sterna  says,  from  Dan 
to  Beersheeba,  and  find  all  barren ;  and  yet 
God  knows  how  little  some  persons  learn 
either  in  foreign  travel  or  in  the  pikF1^-;* 
of  life ;  far  different,  however,  is  the  author 
of  these  SkcUiie*,  who  has  net  passed  forty 
years  in  die  woild  in  vain,  or  hid  his  Uleut 
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in  ■  napkin.  He  has  seen  much  of  the 
world-— his  studied  books  and  men,  and 
to  turn  hit  knowledge  to  aidvan- 
to  far  as  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of 
The  work,  it  would  appear 
is  not  confined  to  the 
Tone  individual, 
but,  like  the  Fifteen  Yean  in  India,  con- 
tains sketches  of  a  soldier's  life,  which  are 
continued  in  these  volumes,  '  completing  an 


tl*e  most  simple  is  the  Panjait  of  Arbitration, 
to  the  decision  of  which  all  parties  are  ob- 
liged to  submit  their  petty  grievances  and 
complaints  ;  the  next  is  a  Debtors'  Court,  in 
which  all  litigation  business  is  tried  ;  and  the 
third  is  tbe  great  Criminal  Panjait,  which  ex- 
tends to  life  and  death,  and  takes  cognisance 
of  the  highest  crimes.  The  same  officers  and 
members  form  one  or  any  of  these  courts. 
Die  re  must  be  five  judges  to  constitute  a 


actual  sketch  of  tbe  life  of  a  soldier,  a  friend-  I  panjait,  for  the  word  means  five  ;  but  it  may 


most  respective  man  in  the  place,  as  well 
for  age  and  gravity  as  for  wealth  and  charac- 
ter—-all  goes  on  smoothly  and  as  impressively 
as  in  our  courts.   The  court  is  generally  a 


lessi  adventurer,  who  had  to  struggle  wilt 
many  ami  ijreat  difficulties.' 

These  sketches  and  tales  spread  over  a 
wide  field,  and  present  much  diversity  of 
character  and  incident,  displaying  by  turns 
pathos  and  humour,  and  exciting  a  tear  or  a 
If  the  sketches  dwelt  less  on  Ireland, 
.  would  have  been  no  worse ; 
yet,  were  we  called  on  to  use  the  prun- 

t we  should 

esse  it,  so  well  have  we  been  pleased 
the  work.  The  articles  relating  to  In- 
dia and  Indian  society  are  excellent;  and  we 
asfTee  in  the  compliment  the  author  pays 
to  the  Marquis  and  Marchioness  of  Hastings, 
as  justly  merited  We  were  particularly 
pleased  with  the  historical  sketch  of  India 
(No.  VI.  in  the  first  volume),  which  con- 
tair.s  much  valuable  information,  condensed 
wiUua  a  small  space.  We  shall,  however, 
for  the  present,  select  a  sketch  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  in  India  in  an  account  of — 

'  TBF.  PASJAir. 

"  Plate  tin  with  gold, 
Aadtlif  strong  lance  of  Justice  bunlesa  breaks  : 
Ana  it  in  rags,  a  pigmy's  tUaw  doth  pierce  it." 

SHAKSPCtaa. 
*The  engine  of,  Hindoo  government,  in  an- 
cient times,  was  beautifully  simple,  and  so 
well  calculated  to  ensure  happiness  to  the 
foil  ettent  of  human  possible  enjoyment,  that 
rf  is  still  cherished  by  the  mass  of  the  people, 
and  held  as  sacred  as  their  religion.  It  may 
be  useful  to  draw  attention  to  a  subject  to  in- 
teresting. 

'  I  need  say  very  little  of  the  ministers  of 
a  raja,  or  native  prince.  All  governments, 
both  in  Asia  and  Europe,  roust  divide  them- 
selves into  departments.  A  Hindoo  raja, 
like  a  British  king,  has  his  prime  minister,  his 
secretaries  of  state,  his  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, his  civil  and  military  branches,  his 
sirdars  or  headmen,  and  his  courts  of  justice, 
and  law  officers.  The  obligations  of  king 
and  subject  are  reciprocal ;  both  receive  va- 
luable considerations  for  the  parts  they  per- 
form. These  principles  were  well  understood 
at  a  very  remote  period  in  India ;  and  civi- 
1  nation  has  left  us  a  monument,  in  Hindus- 
tan, of  simple  justice,  which  it  would  be  well 
if  we  imitated.  I  shall  confine  myself,  there- 
fore, to  the  administration  of  the  laws  in  In- 
dia, as  that  part  of  the  machine  which  is 
most  useful,  and  least  understood  or  prac- 
tised m  this  country.' 

'  Wherever  a  native  prince,  or  raja,  rei'jri«, 
in  India,  every  town  and  village  are  inde- 
pendent ;  each  has  its  own  invested  right  of 
holding  nan) aits,  or  courts  for  the  trial  of  all 
civil  and  criminal  causes  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion, which  embrace  the  entire  scope  of  its 
These  courts  are  of  three  kinds :  ti 


consist  of  as  many  more  as  circumstances 
may  occasion,  or  necessity  require.  Unani- 
mity, as  in  our  jury,  is  considered  desirable ; 
but  a  majority  of  voices  passes  sentence. 
Neither  barrister  nor  attorney  is  allowed  to 
plead  in  this  court;  but,  when  the  conviction 
or  acquittal  has  been  forwarded  to  the  raja, 
the  law  officers  are  called  in  to  pronounce 
the  conformity  of  the  proceedings  to  ancient 
rule  and  established  custom.  Execution  is 
then  ordered ;  and  thus  only  a  few  days  in- 
tervene between  crime  and  its  punishment : 


on  the  spot  where  the  former  w;«  committed 
redress  is  procurable;  and  no  expense  is  in- 
curred in  defeating  ingenuity,  and  in  drag- 
ging forth  justice  from  the  ceil  of  cunning. 

'  These  courts  arc  composed  of  the  chief 
mriijistrale  of  the  town  or  village,  and  any  of 
the  other  respectable  inhabitants,  who  are  all 
supposed  to  be  acquainted  with  the  customs, 
and  capable  of  deciding  questions  of  right 
amongst  one  another. 

'  I  am  fully  sensible  that,  in  a  complicated 
government,  like  oar's,  the  panjait  could 
never  be  constituted  to  m«iet  contingencies : 
much,  however,  might  be  don-*,  by  its  intro- 
duction, in  curbing  litigation,  and  gaining  the 
ends  of  justice.  The  simplicity  of  tenure 
in  India,  the  g*wat  regularity  of  tbe  Hin- 
doos in  living,  and  in  conforming  to  the 
customs  of  their  caste,  render  it  easy  to  go- 
vern them  ;  and  the  panjait  is  all-sufficient 
for  every  exigency. 

'  In  different  parts  of  the  country  I  attend- 
ed these  simple  n  itive  courts ;  and  it  is  my 
intention  here  to  illustrate  some  of  their  pro- 
ceedings ;  premising  only,  that  the  particu- 
lars do  not  all  apply  to  any  one  part  of 
India,  but  embrace  the  entire  range  of  my 
observations 

'  The  reader  is  aware,  that  in  the  com- 
pany's possessions  jusli.e  is  administered  by 
British  civilians,  according  to  the  maxims  of 
Mahomedan  and  Geutoo  law.  and  tbe  cut 
toms  of  established  usa*e  ;  but  several  able 
writers,  amongst  whom  is  Sir  John  Malcolm, 
think,  and  I  believe  with  great  truth,  that 
the  general  adoption  of  the  panjait  would,  in 
its  practical  effects,  benefit  government,  and 
greatly  increase  happiness. 

'  All  the  inhabitants  are  bound  to  do  duty 
when  called  upon  as  panjait  judges  In 
some  places  they  are  paid  for  loss  of  time 
and  labour ;  in  others  it  is  considered  a 
sacred  duty.  Like  our  grand  and  petty 
jurors,  they  are  summoned  to  attend  in  turn ; 
and  no  party  who  has  the  least  interest  in  the 
cause  is  allowed  to  ait.  The  court  assembles 
under  a  sunuud  or  warrant  from  the  raja : 
directed  in  all  its  forms  by  a  learned  pundit, 
and  governed  by  the  patell,  cut  wall,  or  chief 
of  the  town,  who  is  generally  the 


all  round  three  sides  to  the  public  In  the 
enclosed  part  are  the  record  offices,  and  the 
great  books  of  law,  written,  as  they  tell  us, 
by  (rod  ;  together  with  entries  of  all  the 
proceedings  by  the  clerk  of  the  crown,  who 
turns  to  precedents,  aod,  under  the  pundit, 
guides  the  judges — men  who  are  merely  sup- 
posed to  be  acquainted  with  the  laws  of 
nature  and  the  customs  of  their  ancestors. 

'  If  you  can  conceive  such  a  building  or 
great  hall,  surrounded  by  a  piaxza  of  pillars 
in  the  Egyptian  style  of  architecture ;  if  you 
then  fancy  one  side  or  end  of  it  raised  three 
or  four  feet,  and  covered  with  carpets  or 
mats,  as  a  bench  fur  the  judges  and  court 
officers ;  if  you  can  imagine  ten  or  twenty 
grave  Hindoos  in  full  costume,  and  with 
Mowing  beards,  seated  cross-legged  oo  this 
stage,  with  palm  leaves  and  brs  ss  styles  be- 
fore them  for  writing  notes,  8cc.,  you  wilt 
have  a  tolerable  notion  of  the  court.  Some 
of  the  judges  may  be  smoking  the  hookah, 
others  chewing  Iwtel  and  pock*,  some  eating 
upturn,  nnd  a  few  in  a  seeming  slumber.  The 
large  turban,  long  white  beard,  painted  fore- 
head f,  flowing  robe,  and  rich  party -colound 
shawls  and  slippers,  are  as  imposing  to  the 
eye  as  the  costume  of  our  judges.  Look 
around,  and  you  will  see  the  hall  crowded 
with  turbaned,  bare-headed,  well-dressed, 
half-naked,  bearded,  close-shaved,  sedate- 
looking,  mad-teeming,  queer-painted,  wild- 
staring  natives,  of  all  orders,  castes,  and 


*  The  first  trial  which  came  on  wai  a  ques- 
tion of  disputed  demarkation.  Complainant 
alleged  that  tbe  boundary  line  should  run 
one  way  ;  defend  ant  swore  it  had  always  run 
another.  Several  old  men  were  called  as 
witnesses.  Brahmans  attended  with  a  brass 
vessel  of  water,  in  winch  some  sacred  leaves 
were  steeped  :  the  witness's  right  hand  was 
placed  in  this;  and,  with  the  other  holding 
the  Veda  or  Scriptures  over  his  heed,  be 
swore  to  tell  all  he  knew,  and  nothing  but 
what  he  knew — so  help  him  the  record,  and 
so  favour  him  Brahma.  Well,  there  was 
just  as  much  difference  of  opinion  and  cross- 
twearing  as  in  our  own  courts.  The 
lifted  up  their  eyes  and 


thought  quick 
then  'looked  q 


i  -1  

tewS 


on  a 


they 
and 

pundit  stroked  his  "beard,  seemed  as  though 
he  could  say  a  great  deal,  hemmed,  shook 
his  head,  and  at  length  said,  "  My  lords, 
this  is  a  case  for  sacrifice."  "  Do  you 
a^ree  ?"  inquired  the  president.  The  plain- 
tiff and  defendant  kissed  the  ground.  Then 
a  buffalo  was  killed  in  presence  of  the  Brah- 
mans; the  warm  skin  of  the  animal  was  rolled 

*  *  A  crilaiu  kind  of  nut,  a  greeu  leaf,  and 
a  small  pivportion  of  lime,  compose  what  it 
called  betel  and  pock  ;  it  it  a  pleading 
uc-«  good  stomachic.  It  i 


glands. 

and  tribe  in  red'  aoTwWtt^cnalk.'wkuTit 


carefully 
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round  the  oldest  inhabitant,  who  knew  the  I 
boundary  line  in  dispute ;  that  person  com* 
menced  his  procession,  followed  by  a  va.it 
multitude ;  and,  having  marked  with  some 
blood  the  course  which  he  deemed  right,  all 
were  forced  to  submit  to  this  sacred  deci- 
sion. 

'  My  next  memorandum  describes  a  case 
which  has  often  occurred  in  India.  A  com- 
plainant cume  to  the  patell  in  open  court,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Myhe,  in  Guzerat,  and  stated 
that  he  had  been  robbed  of  the  greatest  part 
of  his  harvest  of  impressed  cotton  during  the 
night.  He  swore  that  his  neighbours  had 
taken  it ;  but  he  acknowledged,  though  he 
demanded  a  warrant  for  their  apprehension, 
and  a  panjait,  that  he  had  no  witnesses  to 
prove  the  feet.  "  Are  vou  on  good  terms 
with  your  neighbours?"  inquired  the  patell. 
— »"  Yes,  my  lord,"  "  Have  you  mentioned 
this  affair — you  have  not  been  so  rash  as  to 
accuse  them  before  you  came  to  me  ?" — • 
"  No,  no,  my  lord."—"  Go  home,  then  ;  ask 
your  neighbours  to  eat  rice  with  you  this 
night ;  order  the  musicians  and  dancers  forth- 
with, arid  I  shall  be  your  guest. — Choop  1" 
thiil  is,  be  Silent;  and  the  patell  placed  his 
linger  on  his  lip. 

'  At  the  appointed  time  Chundoo  Doss, 
who  had  lost  his  cotton,  was  visited  by  his 
dear  and  loving  neighbours.  The  rice  was 
brought  in  on  plantain-leaves,  and  they  all 
sat  cross  legged  on  mat*,  to  enjoy  it  and  the 
vegetalJe  curry,  which  made  it  very  nice. 
Tlie  cook  had  given  plenty  of  ghee  or  melted 
butter;  and  the  rice  was  yellow  with  saffron 
and  fragrant  with  spice .  (),  how  they  praised 
(  hundoo  Doss,  as  an  excellent  neighbour 
and  a  right  soodur!  hospitable  like  Chrishna, 
and  beneficent  like  unto  Mahadeva  1  Oh  ! 
oh!  oh  I  Just  at  this  soft  moment  in  walks 
the  patell,  with  rage  in  his  looks,  followed  by 
bLi  police  peons.  It  is  said  that  his  beard 
was  standing.  "  How  dare  you,"  cried  he, 
"  false  soodiiM  that  you  are,  come  to  feast  at 
your  friend's  with  his  cotton  sticking  to  your 
beards  ?"  Those  who  had  stolen  the  cotton 
instantly  put  up  their  hands.  "  Seize  them  *" 
■  oared  the  patell. — Oh !  oh !  oh  !  In  short, 
the  property  was  recovered,  and  the  thieves 


hubbub  as  her  accusers  made.  Our  patell 
was  about  a  century  before  his  countrymen 
in  the  growth  of  his  brain  :  he  did  not  be- 
lieve in  witchcraft ;  he  did  not  absolutely 
deny  it ;  but  he  knew  that  it  was  his  wisest 
plan  to  keep  his  doubts  to  himself;  for,  if  it 
(tad  been  known  that  his  superstitious  creed 
had  such  a  rent  in  it,  he  would  have  lost 
caste,  and  been  pronounced  a  philosopher. 
However,  he  saved  the  old  woman  by  a  stra- 
tagem, although  she,  in  the  state  of  frenzy  to  nesses  could  not 
which  they  had  reduced  her,  acknowledged 
and  believed  herself  possessed  of  supernatu- 
ral power.  She  was  asked  if  the  winds  and 
spirits  of  the  air  obeyed  her.  Her  answer 
was  a  ponitive  affirmation  that  they  did;  yet, 
by  her  own  account,  she  had  never  done  any 


eyes  to  many  of  the  superstitions  of  bis 
country. 

'  I  need  not  tire  the  reader  with  more  of 
this.  We  had  trials  for  robbery,  the  punish- 
ment for  which  is,  in  general,  restitution  and 
fine.  There  were  cases  of  seduction  and 
crim.  con.,  in  all  which  the  wives  and  daugh- 
ters were  put  to  death,  if  the  fathers  and  hus- 
bands pleaded,  and  the  paramours  banished, 
fined,  or  confined.  Some  of  the  female  wit- 
in  public,  on  account 
of  custom,  jealousy  of  husband,  or  usage  of 
tribe.  These  were  sworn  behind  a  purdah, 
or  in  a  close  palankeen  ;  and  1  often  amused 
myself  in  guessing  what  tort  of  a  lady  the 
invisible  might  be  from  the  sweetness  or 
harshness,  shrillness  or  softness,  of  her  voice. 


were  present,  who  swore  that  si 
them  of  diseases,  aud  increased  ti 
by  her  power,  although  she  w 
serably  poor.    Indeed,  her  ar,j 
cated  the  extremity  of  wretchednes 


•  The  next  trial  was  that  of  a  witch,  who  it 
was  alleged  had  played  the  very  devil  with 
every  one  near  her.    She  had  caused  her 
own  buffalos  to  give  the  milk  that  those  of 
her  neighbours  should  have  streamed  into 
their  cbattees  or  earthcrn  vessels ;  she  hud 
prevented  the  children  of  those  she  hated" 
from  growing,  and  made  them  ugly ;  in  short, 
she  was  a  must  dangerous  old  woman.  It 
was  lx>l<lly  asserted  that  she  had  been  seen 
flying  in  the  shape  of  a  large  bat  the  n>ght 
before :  the  peojile  liad  seized  her,  according 
to  custom,  crammed  her  eyes  full  of  salt,  and, 
because  she  had  sited  tears,  pronounced  her 
positively  a  witch;  thrown  tier  into  a  tank, 
and,  as  she  did  not  sink  instantly,  believed 
her  to  he  a  terrible  otic — flogged  her  with 
ij.<>  branches  of  a  certain  tree ;  and,  when 
she  cried  out  with  pain,  they  called  her  the 
very  devil  :  therefore  she  was  brought  to 
uV  patell  to  have  her  »o*e  rut  off,  or  to  bo 
tried  and  executed.    I  never  heard  such  a 


one  the  least  harm  ;  and  many  of  her  friends  I  There  is  a  secret  charm  in  imagination  when 
wcro  present,  who  swore  that  she  had  cured  i  roused  by  what  is  unseen.   The  reader  has 

ir  wealth  I  experienced  my  feelings  if  ever  he  attended 
lerself  mi-  |  divine  service  in  the  Bcthesda  Chapel  in 
icarance  indi-  •  Dublin.    Hie  penitent  female  singers  sit  at 
Con-  I  a  distance  behind  a  green  curtain,  and  ravish 
'  your  ears  like  nightingales.   Their  voices  are 
actually  dangerous  to  repose.    She  who  says 
"  Amen"  has  a  pipe  like  a  round,  mellow, 
octave  flute.    It  is  tremulous  with  emotion ; 
but  you  trace  manner  in  it,  and  feel  con- 
vinced that  the  invisible  bird  is  not  inclined 
to  be  a  nun.    So  I  thought,  and  felt  often, 
when  I  heard  the  love-tones  from  the  do* 

nave  no  objection  to  be  leaking  abort  her," 
said  I  to  myself. 

'  We  had  a  few  trials  for  murder  in  the 
course  of  twenty  years ;  but  this  crime  is  not 
frequent  in  India.    Private  |K>isoning  is  said 
to  be  often  one  of  the  atrocities  which  cha- 
racterize the  state  of  Indian  society ;  hut  this 
dark  crime  can  seldom  be  dragged  into  open 
day.    The  sentence  on  a  conviction  for  mur- 
der is — "The  accused  is  guilty :  he  shall  pay 
t  the  price  of  blood."    It  is  then  left  to  the 
;  raja,  and  the  friends  of  the  deceased,  to  com- 
mute the  punishment  for  a  sum  of  money,  it 
the  parties  can  agree.    When  a  Brahman  is 
the  victim,  commutation  is  not  allowed:  the 
murderer  is  then  trampled  to  death  by  an 
elephant,  or  hung  up  in  an  iron  cage  to 
starve,  &c.    Beheading  is  also  common  in 
the  upper  provinces.   The  condemned  is  not 
laid  on  a  block,  as  with  us:  lus  executioner 
approaches  him  where  he  stands,  strikes, and 
follow  up  his  blows,  lii.e  a  murderer,  till  his 
victim  falls.    Sir  John  Malcolm  describes 
an  execution  of  this  kind  which  took  place  iu 
the  presence  of  the  cruel  and  infamous  Tulsa 
Bhye,  a  princess  who  was  as  great  a  disgrace 
to  her  sex  as  Alia  Hhye  was  an  honour. 

'The  mode  of  swearing  a  Chinese  at  a 
panjait,  or  in  our  supreme  court,  used  to 
amuse  me  much.  He  was  brought  in,  fan- 
tastically dressed,  with  lus  long  black  queue 
dangling  down  to  his  heels:  a  plate  was 
placed  on  his  head,  which  lie  held  with 
both  his  hands;  and  upon  repeating—"  Vou 
shall  tell  all  you  know,  and  not  tell  anything 
you  do  not  know,  on  pain  of  your  soul  beiug 
shattered  so,"  lie  dashes  the  plate ; 
ground  with  all  his  force.' 

(To  be  concluded  U  our  tit ) 


traduction  and  uproar  now  begun  to  spread. 
One  party  were  for  cutting  off  her  nose,  ano- 
ther for  burning  her  alive,  and  a  third  for 
letting  her  go  home.    I  thought  there  would 
have  ueen  a  battle  royal,  as  many  of  the 
disputants  were  armed  with  short  swords, 
targets,  and  spears,  whilst  others  carried 
bows  and  arrows :  but,  at  a  critical  moment, 
the  old  witch  raised  her  voice  to  an  amaz- 
ingly loud  pipe,  and  vociferated  "  Hunny- 
maunl  Hunnymaun !— there  he  is! — I  see 
him  among  you.  — He  will  eat  you  all." 
Instantaneously  an  indescribable  panic  pre- 
vailed ;  and  one  man  tumbled  over  another, 
till  they  all  lav  in  a  curious  but  confused 
heap  ; — some  snouting,  "  Oh,  murder !  you 
are  smothering  me;''  whilst  those  who  could 
run  took  to  their  heels,  leaving  swords,  tar- 
gets, and  bows,  behind  them.  Hunnymaun 
is  the  monkey  deity ;  and  he  was  the  god  of 
the  old  woman's  idolatry.    That  she  saw  him 
in  the  wild  mind's  eye,  1  have  no  doubt  ; 
and  the  anecdote  shows  how  much  alike  the 
people  of  all  countries  are  at  different  stages 
of  civilization.  Such  scenes  have  occurred  in 
atl  parts  of  Europe  in  the  dark  ages.  The 
spirited  relation  of  the  witch  frightening  a 
whole  synod  of  Presbyterian  clergymen— as 
beautifully  given  in  the  first  volume,  I  believe, 
of  Waverley — from  fancying  that  she  saw 
the  devil  seated  among  their  reverences,  will 
instantly  occur  to  the  reader. 

*  Well,  when  the  people  came  to  look 
upon  each  other,  they  began  to  laugh,  and 
shake  their  beards,  and  ask,  "  Whatl  did 
you  see  anything?"—"  Why  did  you  break 
me  down .  I  was  not  in  the  least  afraid-" 
This  put  them  into  good  humour;  and  the 
patell,  taking  advantage  of  their  return  to 
temper,  told  her  accusers  that  he  would 
punish  the  witch  provided  they  submitted  to 
undergo  the  same  ordeal  as  she.  "  I  shall 
cause  you  and  her  to  be  thrown  into  a  tank : 
now,  if  you  all  instantly  sink,  like  stones,  the 
devil  cannot  be  in  you;  but  if  she,  or  any  of 
you,  come  to  the  surface,  and  struggle  for 
life,  why  I  shall  cut  off  your  noses  ;  for  cer- 
tainly you  must  be  very  dangerous  people." 
Ttm  mode  of  trial  the  patell  had  learned 
from  a  Briush  civilian,  who  had  opened  his 
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Tbeny't  Huiitry  of  the  Conqmtt  of 
by  the  \ornnjJti. 
(Concluded  from  p.  441.) 

1%  nothing,  perhaps,  b  the  work  of  M. 
Tawny  more  interesting  tlian  in  showing  the 
unremitting  j>»  *cverance,  and  the  during 
presumption  by  which  the  church  establi-shed 
tt<  power.    In  the  early  n?es  of  chivalry,  it? 

more  of  a  religious  t}ian  a 


anliury  ceremony,  but  not  so  in  Normandy ; 
aid  when  W  illi;tm,  the  Normnn  duke,  had 


«tablr*ed  himself  in 


England 
it  the  ide 


his  followers 


(<  It  quite  iodignat.;  at  the  idea  of  a  Saxon 
abbot  conferring  the  military  ba Wrick,  ex- 
pressing their  contempt  for  the  rites  of  sa- 
cerdotal consecration.  When,  however,  the 
En-/!  »h  bishoprics  were  all  occupied  by  men 
of  Nonnan  birth,  the  very  prelates  prevailed 
on  their  countrvmeii  to  receive  from  them 
l!*  nyht  of  conferring  knighthood,  with  only 
tins  difference  from  the  practice  in  the  days 
of  Saxon  liberty,  Uiat  tlie  privilege  was  in- 
Iwdk/ted  to  the  monk's  and  all  the  inferior 
<Wrry,  who,  in  fact,  were  still  principally 
Sixous.  Among  the  brave  chiefs  who  re- 
nted the  Norman  doroinioo,  was  Hcreward, 
a  Saxon,  who  had  been  long  settled  in  Flan- 
ders; tut,  hearing  that  the  Normans  had 


his  paternal  inheritance,  and  driven 
ay  his  aged  mother,  he  rallied  a  few  of  his 
famls,  landed  in  England,  drove  away  the 
gutter,  and  reconquered  his  property.  lie 
forwards  joined  a  body  of  the  discontented, 
«ho  defended  themselves  in  the  Ule  of  Kly, 
oirtil  betrayed  by  two  mmik< : — 

'  AH  surrendered  except  Ilereward,  who, 
daring  to  the  last,  mode  his  retreat  through 
the  roost  dangerous  places,  where  the  Nor- 
«aos  did  not  venture  to  pursue  him.  He 
to  marsh,  until  he  reached 
the  province  of  Lincoln, 
_  xi  fishermen,  who  carried 
u**  every  day  to  a  neighbouring  Norman 
P"*st,  received  him  and  his  companions  into 
their  boats,  and  hid  them  under  heaps  of 
straw.  The  boats  arrived  near  the  post  as 
««nal ;  and  the  chief  and  his  soldiers,  know- 
ing the  fUhermen  by  sight,  conceived  neither 
alanu  nor  suspicion,  but  prepared  their  re- 
past, and  quietly  sat  down  to  it  under  their 
t«*s.  Ilereward  and  his  followers  then 
rushed  with  their  battle-axes  upon  the  fo- 
frignevs,  who  were  entirely  unprepared,  and 
massacred  nearly  all  of  them.  This  coup- 
de-roain  was  not  the  last  exploit  of  the  great 
«|itain  of  the  English  picrUbii:  he  visited 
:"»eral  other  places  wtjh  his  band  recruited 
tfrwh ;  and,  wherever  he  went,  laid  similar 
ambushes  for  the  foreign  soldiers  —unwilling 
'says  a  writer  of  that  dny)  that  the  fate  of 
liis  countrymen  shouk)  be  unreven<red.  At 
length,  growing  weary  of  •  fatiguing  struggle, 
•htch,  unfortunately,  could  not  save  his 
country,  be  made  his  peace  like  the  rest ; 
tal  be  had)  made  himself  formidable,  and,  as 
lung  as  he  lived,  he  kept  his  paternal  inhe- 
ritance.' 

The  tyranny  of  William  Rofus  was  even 
neater  than  that  of  his  father  :— 

*  Wherever  the  Norman  king  was  passing, 
m  hts  progresses  through  England,  the  ser- 
vants and  soldiers  in  hit  tram  were  accus- 
Ito  ravane  the  country.    When  they 


could  not  wholly  consume' the  provisions  of 
various  kinds  which  they  found  ia  the  houses 
of  the  English,  they  bad  them  carried  to  the 
neighbouring  market  by  the  proprietor  him- 
self, and  obliged  him  to  sell  them  on  their 
account.  At  other  times  they  would  burn 
them  for  pastime,  or,  if  there  were  liquor  of 
any  kind,  would  use  it  to  wash  their  horse*' 
feet.  "  Their  ill  usage  of  masters  of  Umi- 
hes,  their  insults  to  wives  and  daughters," 
says  an  eye-witness,  "  were  too  shameful  to 
relate.  At  the  first  rumour  of  the  king's 
approach,  every  one  would  fly  from  his 
dwelling,  and  retreat  with  whatever  he  could 
save,  to  the  depths  of  the  forests,  and  into 
desert  places." 

'  Fifty  Saxons,  who,  by  good  fortune,  or 
perhaps  through  some  little  political  cring- 
ing, had  succeeded  in  retaining  some  rem- 
nant of  their  ancient  patrimony,  were  ac- 
cused, whether  falsely  or  with  reason,  of 
having  hunted  in  Use  royal  fore>is,  and 
taken,  killed, and  eaten  deer— (such  were  the 
express  terms  of  the  criminal  accusation  in- 
stituted ov'ainst  them).  They  denied  the 
charge.  They  were  brought  to  trial ;  and 
the  foreign  judges  inflicted  on  them  the  or- 
deal of  red-hot  iron — which  the  old  English 
laws  ordained  only  with  the  consent  aud  at 
the  request  of  the  accused;  but  the  con- 
querors amused  themselves  with  applying  it 
to  the  English  race,  as  a  sort  of  prefatory 
chastisement  before  the  final  infliction.  "On 
the  day  appointed" — such  are  the  words  of 
the  historian — the  whole  fifty  suffered 
their  sentence  in  its  utmost  rigour:  it  was  a 
painful  sight  to  see:  but  Ood,  by  preserving 
all  their  hands  from  burning,  clearly  showed 
their  innocence,  and  the  malice  of  their  per- 
secutors." When  it  was  related  to  William 
that,  after  three  d'lys,  either  through  some 
fraud,  or  by  an  extraordinary  chance,  the 
hands  of  all  the  accused  had  appeared  un- 
geared—" And  what  then  *"  returned  he. 
"  God  is  no  judge  of  these  matters :  such  af- 
fairs concern  me;  and  it  is  I  who  must 
judge  them."  The  historian  is  silent  con- 
cerning this  new  sentence,  and  the  fate  of 
the  unfortunate  Englishmen,  whom  the  son 
of  the  conqueror  envied  even  the  miserable 
chance  of  a  fraud,  committed  by  some  priest 
more  humane  than  himself. 

'  The  Saxons,  persecuted  by  the  Red  King 
for  transgressions  of  the  laws  of  the  chare, — 
even  more  rigorously  than  by  his  father — 
had  no  revenge  but  that  ofcalling  him,  in  de- 
rision, the  krtper  of  the  wodi,  and  herdtmun 
ttf  the  xrild  h-tat*,  and  circulating  sinister 
stories  about  these  forests,  which  no  man  of 
the  English  race  could  enter  with  arms,  but 
at  the  peril  of  his  life.  It  was  said  that 
the  devil,  in  horrible  shapes,  appeared  to  the 
Normans,  and  spoke  aloud  to  them  of  the 
<ln>:tilful  fate  which  he  had  in  reserve  for  the 
king,  for  bis  counsellors,  and  for  themselves. 
This  popular  superstition  was  strengthened 
by  the  singular  chance  which  made  hunting 
in  the  forests  of  England — in  the  netcforett, 
too — fatal  to  the  race  of  the  conqueror.  In 
the  year  1081,  Richard,  eldest  sonof  William 
the  bastard,  had  there  received  a  mortal 
wound.  In  May,  1100,  Richard,  son- of 
I>uk«  Robert,  and  nephew  to  the  Red  King, 


was  killed  there  by  an  arrow  discharged  in- 
advertently. And — singular  as  it  appears— 
the  king  himself  perished  there  by  the  same 
kind  of  death,  in  July  of  the  same  year. 

'  On  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  he 
died,  he  gave  his  friends  a  great  repast  at 
Winchester  Castle,  after  which  he  prepared 
for  the  projected  hunt.  While  tying  on  his 
hose,  and  joking  with  his  gnests,  a  work- 
man presented  to  him  six  new  arrows.  He 
examined  them,  praised  the  workmanship, 
kept  four  of  them  for  himself,  aud  gave  the 
other  two  to  Walter  Tirel,  saying,  "  A  good 
marksman  should  have  good  arrows."  Wal- 
ter Tire!  was  a  Frenchman,  who  had  wealthy 
possessions  in  the  county  of  Poixet,  in  Pon- 
tliieu :  he  was  the  king's  most  familiar 
friend  and  assiduous  attendant  At  the  mo- 
ment of  departure,  a  monk  from  St.  Peter's 
Convent,  at  Glocestcr,  entered,  and  put  into 
William's  hands  despatches  from  his  ab- 
bot. This  abbot,  of  Norman  birth,  named 
Serlon,  sent  in  great  tribulation,  to  say,  that 
one  of  his  monks  (probably  of  the  English 
race)  had  had  in  his  sleep  a  vision  of  ill 
omen  ;  that  he  had  seen  Jesus  Christ  sitting 
on  a  throne,  and  a  woman  at  his  feet  suppli- 
cating him  in  these  terms :  "  O,  Saviour  of 
mankind,  look  down  with  pity  on  thy  people 
groaning  under  the  yoke  of  William.  On 
hearing  this  message,  the  king  laugher! 
aloud.  "  Do  they  take  me  for  an  English- 
man,"' said  he,  "  with  their  visions  ?  Do 
they  think  me  one  of  those  fools  who  leave 
their  business  and  go  out  of  their  way  be- 
cause an  old  woman  dreams  or  sneezes  f 
Corns,  Walter  dc  Poix,  to  horse !" 

'  The  king's  brother  Henry,  William  de. 
Bretenil,  and  several  other  chiefs,  accompa- 
nied him  to  the  forest.  There  the  rest  of 
the  hunters  dispersed  ;  but  Walter  Tirel 
staid  near  him,  and  their  dogs  hunted  to- 
gether. They  had  taken  their  station  oppo- 
site to  each  other,  each  with  his  arrow  on  the 
cross-bow,  and  lib  finger  on  the  trigger, 
when  a  large  deer,  tracked  by  the  bounds, 
advanced  between  the  king  and  his  friend. 
Wjlbam  drew,  but  Iris  bow-string  breaking, 
the  arrow  did  not  fly  ;  and  the  animal,  asto- 
nished at  the  sound,  stood  looking  about 
him  on  all  sides.  The  king  made  a  sign  to 
his  companion  to  shoot;  but  the  latter  kept 
quiet,  either  not  seeing  the  game,  or  not  un- 
derstanding the  signal.  Then  William,  in 
his  impatience,  called  out,  "  Shoot,  Walter, 
shoot— as  if  it  were  the  devil:"  and  instantly 
an  arrow— either  Walter's  or  some  other- 
entered  his  breast.  He  fell  without  uttering 
a  word,  and  expired .  Walter  Tirel  hastened 
to  him ;  but,  finding  him  breathless,  he 
mounted  his  horse,  galloped  to  the  coast, 
went  over  to  Normandy,  and  from  thence 
into  the  French  territory.' 

In  tracing  the  effects  of  the  Norman  con- 
quest in  the  middle  ages,  M.  Thierry  notices 
the  crusades,  and  the  great  influence  that 
poetry  had,  not  only  in  routing  and  exciting 
the  passions,  but  in  recording  events.  The 
troubadours  were  the  chroniclers ;  and  their 
songs,  which  circulated  from  castle  to  castle, 
and  from  town  to  town,  nearly  performed  the 
office  of  public  papers,  particularly  in  tliAt 
part  of  France  situated  between  the  Lotre, 
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the  Rhone,  ami  the  two  teas.  That  these 
songs  had  much  influence  to  producing  the 
crusades  is  certain ;  and  one  of  them,  written 
by  a  priest  of  Orleans,  and  circulated  in 
England,  excited  a  great  many  to  take  up 
the  cross  The  following  is  a  translation  of 
this  curious  document :— 

«  "  What  is  the  banner  of  the  chief?  Tis 
the  wood  of  the  cross :  'tis  that  which  the  ar- 
my  follows.  m 

* u  Let  us  go  to  Tyre ;  for  there  the  brare 
are  to  meet ;  thither  are  they  to  repair  who 
combat  to  obtain,  without  other  reward,  the 
renown  of  chivalry. 

'  "  But  this  strife  calls  for  stout  fighters, 
and  not  men  of  ease :  they  who  spend  much 
in  the  care  of  their  bodies,  buy  not  God 
with  their  prayers. 

' "  What  is  the  banner  ?  

4  "  New  Philistines  have  carried  off  the 
cross;  they  have  taken  the  ark  of  God — the 
ark  of  the  new  alliance. 

'  "  Christ  commands  war  to  be  made  upon 
tbetn;  and  he  who  shall  not  make  war, 
what  shall  he  answer  to  Christ  in  the  day  of 
J? 

What  is  the  banner  

* "  He  that  forsakes  the  cross,  oppresses 
the  cross ;  he  is  an  enemy  to  the  Christian 
faith :  by  the  value  you  set  on  the  faith,  re- 
tieem  the  cross,  ye  whom  the  cross  has  re- 

' "  To  him  that  is  without  money,  if  he  be 
faithful,  the  faith  shall  suffice :  the  body  of 
the  Lord  is  provision  enough  for  him  that 
defends  the  cross. 

*  "  What  is  the  banner  

'  "  When  Christ  gave  himself  to  torture, 
he  made  a  loan  to  the  sinner.  Sinner,  if 
thou  wilt  not  die  for  him  who  died  for  thee, 
thou  dost  not  render  unto  God  that  which 
God  lent  thee. 

«  "  Hearken  then  to  roy  counsel :  take  up 
the  cross,  and  say,  when  making  thy  vow, — 
'  I  commend  myself  to  bin  who  died  for  me, 
who  gave  for  me  his  body  and  his  life.' 

'  "  What  is  the  banner  of  tbe  chief?  Tis 
the  wood  of  the  cross :  'tis  that  which  tbe 
army  follows." ' 

M.  Thierry  thinks  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Robin  Hood  was  of  Saxon  birth ;  and 
hence  his  predatory  warfare  was,  perhaps, 
more  in  revenue  against  the  men  of  foreign 
race,  than  for  the  sake  of  plunder ;  besides, 
he  was  the  idol  and  hero  of  the  poor,  the 
serfs,  and  tbe  Anglo-Saxon  race.  The  ge- 
neral tradition  respecting  Robin  Hood's 
death  is,  that  he  perished  by  assassination 
fc  a  nunnery,  whither,  feeling  ill,  he  had 
gone  to  seek  assistance.  M.  Thierry  thinks 
this  account  probable,  and  says  :— 

'  He  was  to  be  bled ;  and  the  nun  who 
could  perform  this  operation,  bavins  acciden- 
tally recognised  him,  did  it  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  it  caused  his  death.  This  account, 
the  truth  of  which  can  neither  be  affirmed 
nor  contested,  is  quite  conformable  to  the 
manners  of  the  twelfth  century.  At  that 
time,  in  the  rich  monasteries,  many  women 
employed  themselves  in  studying  medicine, 
ana  compounding  remedies,  which  they  of- 
fered gratuitously  to  the  poor.  Besides,  in 
England,  since  the  conquest,  the  abbesses, 


and  the  greater  part  of  the  nuns,  were  of 
Norman  extraction,  as  is  proved  by  their 
statutes,  drawn  up  in  old  French ;  which 
circumstance,  perhaps,  explains  how  it  was 
that  the  chief  of  Saxon  banditti,  whom  the 
royal  ordinances  had  placed  out  of  the  law, 
found  mortal  enemies  in  the  asylum  whither 
he  had  gone  to  seek  assistance.    After  his 


death,  the  troop,  of  which  he  was  the  leader 
and  the  soul,  dispersed;  and  his  faithful 
companion,  Little  John,  despairing  of  making 
a  stand  in  England,  and  impelled  by  the 
desire  of  continuing  tbe  war  against  the 
Normans,  went  to  Ireland,  and  engaged  in 
the  revolts  of  die  natives  of  that  country. 
Thus  was  dissolved  the  last  band  of  English 
robbers  that  has  had,  in  any  way,  a  political 
object  and  character,  and  has  thereby  de- 
served a  mention  in  history.' 

M.  Thierry  considers  the  history  of  tbe 
Norman  Conquest  ought  to  terminate  with 
the  .Execution  of  W  illiam  Longbeard,  in 
11 96,  as  it  is  die  last  fact  which  the  original 
writers  positively  attach  to  the  conquest. 
William  had  roused  the  citixens  to  oppose  the 
illegal  exactions  of  the  government ;  and,  hav- 
ing killed  a  Norman,  Geoffrey,  who  attempted 
to  assassinate  him,  he  fled  to  the  church 
of  St.  Mary-lo-Bow,  in  Cheapside,  when 
'  William  and  his  friends,  intrenched  in 
the  tower  of  St.  Mary  de  I'Arche,  were  sum- 
moned several  times  to  come  out  of  it ;  but 
they  constantly  refused ;  and  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  tbe  more  speedily  to  terminate 
the  siege,  had  a  quantity  of  straw  heaped 
together,  and  set  Are  to  the  church.  The 
heat  and  smoke,  which  soon  filled  the  tower, 
obliged  the  besieged  to  come  down,  half 
suffocated.  They  were  all  taken  ;  and,  while 
tbey  were  led  along,  bound,  the  son  of  that 
Geoffrey  whom  William  had  killed  at  the 
time  of  his  flight,  came  up  to  him,  and  stab- 
bed him  with  a  knife  in  the  belly.  In  this 
wounded  state  he  was  tied  to  the  tail  of  a 
horse,  and  dragged  in  that  manner  through 
the  streets  of  London  to  the  Tower,  where  he 
was  presented  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, and  received  sentence  of  death.  Tin< 
same  horse  draped  him  in  the  same  manner 
to  tbe  place  of  execution.  He  was  hung, 
together  with  his  companions,  all  of  English 
birth, — "  And  thus,"  says  an  old  historian, 
"  perished  William  Long-beard,  for  em- 
bracing the  cause  of  the  poor,  and  the  de- 
fence of  truth.  If  tbe  cause  makes  the  mar- 
tyr, no  one  can  more  justly  be  called  a  mar- 
tyr than  he." 

*  This  was  not  the  opinion  of  one  man 
only,  but  of  tbe  whole  people :  who,  though 
they  had  wanted  energy  enough  to  save  their 
defender,  did  at  least  mourn  for  him  after 
his  death,  and  called  the  Normans,  who  had 
put  him  to  death,  murderers.   The  writers 
on  the  side  of  power — and  they  form  the 
greater  number,  tell  us  that  William  passer) 
for  a  saint  with  the  seditious  and  such  as 
were  fond  of  novelty.    The  gallows  on  which 
he  had  been  hung  was  earned  away  in  the 
night,  as  a  relic ;  and  such  as  could  not  pro- 
I  cure  a  piece  of  the  wood,  scraped  together 
{ the  earth  which  had  touched  its  foot.  So 
1  many  came  to  fetch  this  earth,  that  in  a  little 
i  time  a  deep  hollow  was  formed  at  the  place 


of  execution.  It  was  visited  not  only  from 
the  neighbourhood,  but  from  every  comer  of 
England ;  and  no  Englishman  by  birth  failed 
to  perform  this  kind  of  patriotic  pilgrimage, 
when  business  or  traffic  brought  him  to 
Ixmdon. 
♦  The  i 

_  of  miracles  to 
to  the  foreign  dominion ;  and  bis  i 
were  preached,  as  formerly  those  of  Waltheof 
had  been,  by  a  priest  of  English  race.  But 
the  new  preacher  had  the  same  fate  as  the 
former ;  nor  was  it  then  less  dangerous  to 
believe  in  the  sanctity  of  the  man  with  the 
long  beard,  than  it  had  been  a  hundred  and 
twenty  years  before  to  believt-  in  that  ol  llie 
last  Saxon  chief.  Chief-justice  Hubert  seat 
soldiers,  who  dispersed,  at  the  point  of  tbe 
lance,  the  crowd  assembled  (as  be  said)  to 
affront  binf,  by  hooouring  an  executed  ma- 
lefactor. But  the  English  were  not  dis- 
heartened ;  being  driven  off  by  day,  they 
came  by  night,  either  to  see  or  to  pray. 
Armed  men  were  then  placed  in  ambuscade, 
who  having  stated  a  number  of  men  and  wo- 
men, they  were  publ 
up  in  fortresses.  At  last  a 
was  established  on  the  very  spot  which  the 
people  persisted  in  regarding  as  consecrated; 
and  access  to  it  was  forbidden  to  p  imagers 
and  to  the  curious.  This  measure,  and  dm 
only,  had  power  to  discourage  tbe  popular 
enthusiasm,  which  now  gradually  akiifu1 ' 

Although  the  history  of  die  Nonr.a:i  con- 
quest may  here  be  said  to  terminate,  yet  M. 
Thierry  devotes  distinct  chapters  to  the  Webb 
and  Scotch,  tracing  their  history  to  the  time 
of  their  union  with  England.  In  cobcIismod, 
M.  Thierry  makes  some  remarks  on  Hie 
amalgamation  and  distinction  of  the  Saxons 
and  the  Normaus,  which  we  quota.  1  ie  says : 
«  The  reign  of  Henry  VII.  mav  be  coosi- 
the  period  when  the  distinction  of 
to  correspond  m  a  general  man- 
ner with  that  of  races,  and  as  the  com- 
mencement of  the  state  of  society  at  present 
existing  in  England.  This  society,  though 
composed  of  new  elements,  has  nevertheU-n 
preserved  in  great  part  the  features  of  tbe 
former;  tbe  Norman  tides  have  continued; 
and,  which  is  more  singular,  the  very  names 
of  several  extinct  Norman  families  have  be- 
come tides,  conferred  by  tbe  king's  letters 
patent,  with  that  of  count  or  baron.  The 
successor  of  Henry  VII.  was  the  last  king 
who  placed  at  the  head  of  his  ordinances  the 
old  formula—"  Henry,  the  eighth  of  that 
name  since  the  Conquest." — But  after  him, 
the  kings  of  England  have  retained  the  cus- 
tom of  using  the  old  language  of  tbe  conquest 
in  their  essential  acta  of  royalty,  as  Lr  R"i 
U  vcuL—U  Roi  t'ai'isrra — Lr  Roi  rrmrfk 

seem,  after  the  lapse  of  seven  hundred  years, 
to  refer  the  royalty  of  England  to  its  feieka 
origin,  have,  nevertheless,  not  appeared  odi- 
ous to  any  one  since  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  same  mav  be  said  of  the  genealogies  aft'f 
titles,  by  which  the  existence  of  certain  noble 
families  may  be  traced  back  to  tbe  invasion 
by  William  the  bastard,  and  their  great 
landed  property  to  the  partition  made  at 
that  period. 
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'  As  there  no  lortper  esuts  nnv  popular 
tradition  relative  to  the  division  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  England  into  two  hostile  popula- 
tions, and  to  the  distinction  of  the  two  ele- 
ments from  which  the  present  language  is 
formed,  no  political  passion  is  now  connected 
with  these  forgotten  circumstances.' 

We,  perhaps,  may  excuse  the  vanity  of 
M.  Thierry,  though  we  deny  the  assertion, 
that  the  ma 


is  not  only  a  triumph  to  Dr.  Hutchison, 
whose  professional  reputation  stands  too 
high  to  suffer  by  any  contrary  opinions  Dr. 
Latham  may  entertain  at  to  diseases,  but  it 
is  a  tacit  acknowledgment,  on  the  part  of  the 
committee,  that  Dr.  Hutchison  was  in  fact 
ill  fea'i't  by  them. 


of  the  English  readers  *  lore 
to  deceive  themselves  respecting  their  origin, 
and  to  consider  the  sixty  thousand  men  who 
accompanied  William  as  the  common  ances- 
tors of  all  who  bear  the  name  of  English.' 
This  difference  of  opinion,  however,  does  not 
lessen  our  respect  for  M. Thierry  as  a  writer; 
and  we  consider  his  work  as  a  very  valuable 
addition  to  the  history  of  this  country  and  of 
Europe. 

Third  Vindication  of  the  tit  neral  Pemtm- 
tiurf,  4  c.  Icing  mi  Antfrrr  to  umtt  O'jterva-  \ 
t  'pint  contaiata  in  u  Work  published  by  P. 
Mere  Latham,  M.  I).,  entitled,  "  An  Ac- 
count of  the  Ihieose  lately  prevalent  at  the 
General  Milhattk  Penitentiary."  By 
Geoboc  Holfoko,  M.  P.  8*o.  London, 
1825. 

It  is  very  rarely  we  meddle  with  medical 
works,  for  we  would  not  only  give  physic  to 
the  dogs,  but  treatises  on  medicine  to  the 
cheesemongers,  at  least  when  the  students 
were  supplied.  The  subject,  however,  dis- 
cussed in  the  pamphlet  before  us,  has  occu- 
pied die  attention  of  statesmen,  legislators, 
and  philanthrophists,  as  well  as  of  physi- 
cians, it  is  genera) I y  known  that  a  dange- 
rous disease  prevailed  in  the  Milbank  Pene- 
tetjuary,  on  which  *  doctors  disagreed'  sadly. 
The  superintendent  of  the  Peoetentiary,  Dr. 
Copland  Hutdrison,  who  had  gratuitously, 
and  now  it  is  universally  proved  and  ac- 
knowledged, faithftilly  served  it  for  some 
years,  dtd  not  entertain  the  same  opinion, 
either  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease,  or 
mode  of  treating  it,  that  Drs.  Latham  and 
llryet  did ;  and  it  was  not  until  Dr.  Hut  bi- 
son had  been  displaced,  that  the  correctness 
of  his  opinions  were  fully  ascertained, 
and  the  blundering*  and  malice,  we  may  say, 
of  his  enemies,  detected.  The  physicians 
appeared  to  have  been  ignorant,  and  even 
unsuspicious  of  the  artifices  of  the  prisoners 
in  exaggerating  a  disease  of  which  they  evi- 
dently knew  little,  and  eager  to  listen  to  the 
whisperings  of  the  surgeon,  Mr.  Pratt,  whose 
enmity  to  Dr.  Hutchison  arose  from  the 
latter'*  having  been  appointed  to  take  the 
superintendence  and  control  of  the  who  It 
I  depar 
of  Sir 

on  the  evidence  and  statement*  of  such  a  man 
that  Dr.  Latham  rested  his  report— a  report 
which  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  state- 
ment of  Dr.  Granville,  and  which  Mr.  Hol- 
ford  proves  to  be  entitled  to  no  attention. 
Mr.  ftolford  was  one  of  the  most  active 
members  of  the  committee ;  and,  whatever  im- 
pression erroneous  opinions  and  fabricated 
statements  may  have  had  on  him,  he  now 
comes  forward  to  do  justice  to  the  injured, 
and  to  expose  the  blunder*  of  the  ignorant. 
The  publication  of  Mr.  Holford's  pamphlet 


medical  department  of  the  prison,  in  come 
qnence  of  Sir.  Pratt's  incapability.    It  was 


ORIGINAL. 

a  two-DATs'  joiibmet  in  i relax d. 
the  second  dat. 
We  were  less  unfortunate  in  the  weather  on 
the  second  day  of  roy  sojourn.    The  sun 
glared  upon  us  from  his  high  station  with 
that  steady  lustre  which  banishes  all  appre- 
hension as  to  the  probability  of  a  change  ; 
and  we  commenci-u  our  march  for  the  mo- 
nastery of  Clondalkin  at  an  early  hour.  Our 
paths  were  almost  entirely  through  by-lanes 
and  fields — a  method  of  travelling  which  I 
always  prefer  to  the  dusty  monotony  of  the 
highway.     Of  scenery  there  was  little  to 
boast,  and  there  would  ha\e  been  but  indif- 
ferent employment  for  the  eye,  always  ex- 
cepting the  fair  damsels  who  were  under 
our  convoy,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  frolics 
of  some  trout  in  a  small  stream,  which  ran 
beside  us,  as  they  sometimes  basked  in  the 
warmth,  and  at  others  bounded  along,  emu- 
lating in  swiftness  the  element  which  en- 
closed them.    When  we  arrived  at  Clon- 
dalkin, I  bad  a  very  good  view  of  the  ladies 
in  the  nunnery  recently  established ;  for, 
Ok  >ugh  the  wall  was  high  which  enclosed 
the  grounds  in  which  they  were  walking,  cu- 
,  rioaity  conquered  this  obstacle.    I  had  the 
satisfaction,  too,  of  beholding  an  important 
personage  among  them,  the  Miss  Stewart 
who  was  so   miraculously  cured  by  that 
wonderful  demi-god.  Prince  Hoheololie  I— 
Their  dress,  for  I  was  near  enough  to  have  a 
perfect  view,  consisted  of  thick  chocolate- 
coloured  stuffs,  forming  a  coif  to  the  head, 
and  flowing  to  the  ground  ;  long  black  veils 
were  attached  to  the  coif,  which  were,  how- 
ever, thrown  back,  so  that  we  could  see  their 
faces  distinctly.    In  a  more  retired  part  of 
the  garden  there  stood  another  group,  medi- 
tating, apparently,  over  a  huge  white  cross, 
where  one  of  the  sisterhood  had  been  buried 
but  a  week  previous.   The  whole  establish- 
ment bore  strong  marks  of  tranquillity  and 
contentment — at  least  the  fair  lawns  and 
spacious  gardens  appertaining  to  it  were  in- 
dicative of  these.    Being  extremely  anxious 
to  get  an  insight  into  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  these  almost  unearthly  htiings,  I  re- 
quested our  ladies  would  make  up  to  the 
gates,  and  solicit  permission  for  a  stranger 
or  two  to  view  the  chapel — an  office  which 
their  own  natural  inquisitiveness  made  them 
well  adapted  to  fulfil.   After  waiting  for  a 
few  minutes  in  a  parlour  destitute  of  all  de 
coration 
Saviour, 

deserve  tbe  name,  the  abbess  made  her  ap- 
pearance, and  replied  to  their  request,  that 
it  was  totally  impossible  to  admit  men  within 
their  walls,  even  unto  the  chapel,  lest  they 
should  happen  to  meet  some  of  the  sisters  on 
the  way,  out  that  tbe  ladies,  although  this 
was  unusual,  should  see  it — an  indulgence, 
which  lite  knowledge  of  our  being  in  suspense 


on  the  outside,  had  little*  effect  in 
ing.  On  returning,  they  were  loud  in  praises 
of  the  cosily  decorations  of  the  chapel,  the 
civility  of  the  abbess,  the  abstracted  piety  of 
the  few  sisters  whom  tbey  met,  and  the  ge- 
neral good  management  of  the  household. 
'  No  doubt,  the  whole  was  very  gratifying,' 
said  J,  somewhat  chagrined  at  my  disap- 
pointment ;  '  but,  since  these  fair  nuns  have 
been  so  uncourteous  towards  us,  you  cannot 
complain  of  injustice,  if  you  experience  the 
from  the  devotee*  of  the  other 
we  will  now  beat  op ;' 


nues  in  a  pariour  nesimue  m  an  ne- 
i,  unless  two  pictures,  the  one  of  the 
,  and  the  other  of  Pope  Pius  VII., 
tbe  name,  the  abbess  made  her  ap- 


and  so,  leaving  the  little  village  of  Clondal- 
kin behind,  we  proceeded  to  the  monastery, 
which  stands  about  a  mile  beyond  it.  The 
situation  of  this  spot  has  certainly  nothing  in 
it  to  recompense  the  occupant*  for  their  sa- 
crifice of  society    It  is  tbe  most  elevated 
within  the  whoh:  sphere  of  vision  around  it — 
not  that  kind  of  sudden  rising  which  shares 
the  character  of  hill  and  mountain,  but  gra- 
dual and  almost  imperceptible,  forming  a 
dreary  picture  of  water  in  straight  lines, 
the  canal  takes  its  course,  and  of  im- 
indifferently-cultivated  land.  The 
absence  of  trees,  too,  except  where  they  rise, 
with  mathematical  precision,  on  either  side  of 
the  canal,  marking  its  long  course,  adds  to 
the  desolate  impression  which  this  view 
leaves  on  the  mind,  and  then  the  thoughts  of 
a  monkish  life  proved  no  alleviation.  The 
building  itself  is  little  more  than  a  large  sub- 
stantial kind  of  farm-house,  in  a  very  un- 
finished state  ;  the  ground  about  heaped 
with  piles  of  rough  stones,  awaited  the  future 
operations  of  the  architect,  shops  for 
penters.  bakers,  wheelwrights,  school- 
Sec,  enclose  the  yard,  where  many  of  the  reb- 
gionists  were  busily  employed  in  earning  an 
industrious  livelihood  on  earth,  as  well  as 
crowns  of  glory  elsewhere.    *  And  pray, 
worthy  father,'  said  I  to  the  superior,  who 
kindly  came  to  greet  us,  and  to  explain 
everything  which  we  might  deem  wormy  of 
notice,  '  may  I  be  allowed  to  ask,  to  what 
order  you  appertain ;  for  assuredly  these  busy 
tokens  do  not  accord  with  my  former  ideas 
of  monastic  life  V   '  Sir,'  answered  he,  '  we 
are  Carmelite*,  founded  by  tbe  blessed  Bishop 
Alruericiis,  of  Antioch,  almost  a  thousand 
years  ago,  professing  chastity,  obedience, 
and  poverty.    In  the  latter  part  of  your  pro- 
fessions I  wish  the  world  more  largely  par- 
ticipated, thought  I,  as  I  cast  my  eyes  on  die 
fine  sleeky  cows,  tbe  poultry,  and  fat  pigs, 
which  were  waddling  around  me;  for  this  is 
a  description  of  poverty  by  no  means  dis- 
agreeable.   '  We  renounce  the  worid,'  con- 
tinued he ;  '  but  it  does  not  follow  that  we 
should  not  be  industrious  and  serviceable  to 
our  fellow-creatures;  and,  while  we  flatter 
ourselves  it  will  not  suffer  by  the  separation, 
we  trust  our  self-denials  ana  repentance  will 
not  be  lost  upon  us.  We  cannot  be  admitted 
brothers  of  this  order,  if  we  leave  those  be- 
hind who  have  an  immediate  claim  on  our 
assistance,  as  a  father,  mother,  or  child.'  « Or 
wife,'  added  I,  doubtfully.    *  No,'  resumed 
the  conductor;  '  the  married  are  totally  inad- 
missible ;  but  this  does  not  extend  to  the 
widower,  if  he  hare  no  relative  depending  on 
him  for  subsistence.'   '  And  yet,'  asked  I, 
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'  does  not  the  Saviour  command  that  wc 
•hall  desert  father,  mother,  child,  and  all,  to 
take  up  the  cross  and  follow  him.'  'It  is 
very  true,  sir,'  said  he ;  '  but,  as  society  is 
now  constituted,  such  could  not  he  done;  for, 
independent  of  other  considerations,  it  would 
be  directly  at  variance  with  the  laws  of  the 
laud.' 

Wc  were  now,  after  viewing  the  different 
working  departments,  led  to  the  chapel, 
where  were  two  or  three  of  the  brother*  ah- 
sorlied  in  prayer.  The  superior  bent  his 
knee  and  crossed  himself,  as  he  came  before 
the  holy  table,  which  was  gorgeously  deco- 
rated with  lights,  intermingled  with  bunches 
of  artificial  flowers — roiserabje  substitutes  for 
those  which  were  already  blooming  in  their 
garden,  but  considered  as  objects  of  great 
esteem,  being  the  handy-work  of  one  of  the 
fraternity.  The  walls  about  the  altar  were 
festooned  with  coarse  white  gauze  and  dif- 
ferently coloured  riblwns,  while  the  figure  of 
the  virgin,  surrounded  by  cherubs,  bore  all 
the  honours  which  coloured  glass,  scraps  of 
lace,  and  taste  appertaining  to  female  dress 
on  the  part  of  the  good  friars,  could  bestow. 
By  the  side  of  the  entrance-door  stood  the 
consecrated  water,  and  immediately  below  it, 
a  small  mahogany  box,  inscribed, '  Donations 
for  the  decoration  of  the  altar'— a  way  by 
which  visitors  can  remunerate  for  the  trouble 
they  give,  without  shocking  the  feelings  of 
the  brotherhood.  The  gardens  attached  to 
this  monastery  are  extensive,  the  whole  ma- 
nagement being  conducted  by  themselves — 
so  that,  in  fact,  the  monks  support  each  other 
in  a  creditable  and  independent  manner,  ex- 
of  that  dangerous  and  unne- 
which  too  frequently  exists  in 
such  places,  creating  strong  and  well-founded 
prejudices  against  the  motives  which  impel  to 
a  life  so  secluded.  No  women  being  per- 
mitted to  form  a  part  of  the  household,  all 
those  offices  which  usually  fall  to  their  share 
are  allotted  to  the  members.  On  extraordi- 
nary events,  such  as  the  death  of  one  of  die 
nuns,  a  grand  coalition  takes  place  between 
these  parties  of  both  sexes  betrothed  to 
Heaven.  The  monks  are  then  admitted  within 
the  portals  of  the  holy  sisterhood,  and  add, 
by  their  presence,  to*  the  affecting  and  im- 
posing ceremonies  which  attend  the  deposi- 
tion of  the  dead. 

t)n  the  whole,  I  was  exceedingly  amused 
by  the  visit ;  and,  when  we  got  back  to  our 
little  peaceful  cottage,  Joe  and  7,  by  the  so- 
ciety of  our  fellow-travellers,  concluded  a 
right-merry  day  with  whiskey,  toddy,  and 
cedars,  a  LOST. 

LOS DON  MECHANICS'  INSTITUTION. 

It  is  now  some  time  since  we  noticed  this  insti- 
tution— a  neglect  for  which  we  are,  perhaps, 
in  some  degree,  Wameable,  as  our  animad- 
versions on  the  listlessness  which  marked  the 
conducUif  its  directors^  the  outset,  had  the 

Lectures  became  more  frequent,  a  library 
was  opened,  and  schools  instituted.  It  is 
true  that  the  lectures  have  been  without  sys- 
tem or  method — that  physical  sciences  have 
usurped  the  place  of  the  mechanical  arts  ;  yet 
we  arc  fa  r  from  thinking  they  have  not  bene- 


fitted one  portion  of  the  members,  and  that  1 
the  largest — persons  who  are  not  really  me- 
chanics. The  library,  too,  is  a  strange  mix- 
ture; but,  while  it  depends  on  gratuitous 
contributions,  this  must  be  the  case;  and  if' 
one  person  chooses  to  give  '  the  Book,  or  De- 
licate Investigation,' and  another  the  Death  of 
Abel,  or  a  few  odd  numbers  of  a  magazine,  we 
do  not  see  how  they  can  lie  rejected.  The 
schools,  we  believe,  are  the  beat  feature  in 
the  institution,  and  give  promise  of  great  be- 
nefit to  such  as  avail  themselves  of  the  in- 


struction. Some  new  life  has  certainly  been 
infused  into  the  society  and  we  take  to  our- 
selves the  merit  of  having  stimulated  it  : 
be  this  as  it  may,  wc  are  always  ready  to  do 
justice  to  good  intentions,  even  if  not  judi- 
ciously directed. 

The  managers  liave  procured  an  eligible 
situation  for  carrying  on  the  business  of  the 
institution,  in  Soudiampton  Buildings;  and 
Dr.  Birkbeck  having  advanced,  at  the  usual 
interest,  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  for  the 
purpose,  a  new  lecture-room  has  been  erected, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  M'Willum,  the 
architect,  which  appears  extremely  well 
adapted  for  the  purpose :  no  space  being 
lost,  nor  any  thing  omitted  to  satisfy  the 
eye  and  car  of  every  person  present. 

On  Friday,  the  8th  instant,  this  lecture- 
room  was  opened  with  an  inaugural  address, 
by  the  president,  Dr.  Birkbeck,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  the  Marquis  of 
Lansdown,  Mr.  Brougham,  Sir  Robert  Wil- 
son, Alderman  Wood,  and  Mr.  Hume.  The 
address,  which  the  president  read,  and  after- 
wards gave  to  the  newsp  pcr-rcporters,  in 
order  to  secure  its  being  printed  correctly, 
contained  much  common-place  remark  on 
the  ignorance  of  former  ages,  as  compared 
with  die  knowledge  and  intelligence  which 
prevails  at  present :  nor  was  the  doctor  at 
all  ungrateful  to  die  patrons  of  die  Mecha- 
nic* Institution,  whom  he  eulogized  in  terms 
which  (whatever  be  dieir  merits)  might  have 
been  spared,  so  far  as  relates  to  those  who 
were  present.  It  is,  however,  but  justice  to 
state,  that  die  lecture  was  well  received,  and 
much  applauded — not  only  by  the  members, 
but  by  the  distinguished  personages  present. 

When  Dr.  Birkbeck  had  concluded  his 
address,  which  was  neither  long  nor  tedious, 
Mr.  Brougham  mounted  the  tribune,  and 
bestowed  his  warmest  praise  on  the  presi- 
dent, who  had  just  sat  down ;  his  speech 
was  more  political  than  scientific ;  and  it  was 
evident  that  he  looked  forward  rather  to  the 
political  and  moral  influence  of  the  institu- 
tion, than  to  any  benefits  it  may  render  sci- 
ence ;  he  expressed  a  hope  that  the  mecha- 
nics would  tread  on  the  heels  of  their  superiors, 
and  declared  he  should  not  be  sorry  to  see 
two  or  three  of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe 
poising  dieir  weight  against  a  coal-basket, 
like  the  coal-porters  in  the  River  Thames ; 
but  it  is  necessary  to  state,  lest  Mr. 
Brougham's  loyalty  should  be  suspected, 
that  the  sovereigns  he  named  (and  we  trust 
he  had  no  mental  reservations  on  the  subject) 
were  die  Emperor  of  Russia,  the  Grand  Sul- 
tan, and  Ferdinand  VII.  of  Spain. 

After  Mr.  Brougham  had  concluded,  and 
received  the  compliment  of  unmixed  ap- 


plause from  his  auditor",  who  filled  every 
part  of  the  building,  the  Duke  of  Sunex  ex- 
pressed the  gratification  he  rftul  felt  at  Hie 
meeting,  and  assured  the  auditors  of  his 
good  wishes  for  the  prosperity  of  the  Mij- 
chanics'  Institution,  and  his  readiness  to  give 
it  all  the  support  in  his  ] 
then  dispersed. 
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And  so,  Mr.  Annodeus,  you  have  been  after 
your  old  tricks  aguin,  absenting  yourself  fa 
diree  weeks  or  a  mouth,  and  then  making 
us  believe  you  have  been  in  every  hole  and 
corner  of  the  uuinrtol  world,  and  all  that  for 
our  amusement!  Such,  I  doubt  not,  has 
been  the  remark  of  you,  Mr.  Editor,  and 
those  of  your  readers  who,  like  you,  wMi 
that  I  should  be  a  hebdomadal  scribbler. 
To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  bavo,  like  an  oficcr 
on  guard,  or  a  patrol,  been  my  rounds  ik< 
among  ordiuary  sentinels  and  watchmen, 
but  anient:  the  high  and  mighty  of  the  earth: 
At  home  I  left  some  tried  and  steady  watch- 
men, who,  1  was  sure,  would  not  sleep  on 
their  posts.  Liverpool  and  Canning  bad 
their  videltes,  to  watch  any  motion  from  with- 
out ;  and  Eldon  and  Feel  had  doubled  their 
guard,  to  prevent  a  surprise  from  die  Roman 
Catholic  guerillas,  who,  having  carried  the 
outworks,  made  an  attack  on  the  ritadiJ, 
but  were  repulsed,  partly  owing  to  the  dis- 
sensions in  dieir  own  camp.  Port'icil  1 
found  just  awaking  from  sleep  ;  Spain,  in  » 
besotted  or  identic  slumber;  iu  France,  I 
found  the  king  and  the  ultras  wide  awake, 
but  still  dreaming  of  bringing  the  country 
liack  to  the  political  and  religious  despotism 
of  the  ancicfl  rrgimt ;  while  die  great  mass  of 
the  people,  though  affecting  to  sleep,  were 
wide  awakp,  and  watching  with  anxiety  e'erj 
movement  of  the  king  and  bis  courtiers.  "> 
Switzerland,  a  fit  of  drowsiness  pervaded ; 
but  it  is  only  a  kind  of  dog-sleep,  from 
which  the  people  are  easily  aroused.  In 
Italy,  an  universal  lethargy  prevailed,  ex- 
cept diat  at  I'avia  a  numkr  of 
surfed  from  dieir  sleep,  just  at  the 
that  two  or  diree  of  their  number  were  i 
veyed,  like  criminals,  to  prison,  by  the  Aus- 
trian soldiery,  for  having  bathed  iu  a  forbid- 
den place.  In  Naples,  the  watchmen  iwJ- 
ded ;  Germany,  and  particularly  Pruwi, 
were  in  a  sort  of  feverish  and  restless  slumber. 
In  Wirtemberg,  Bavaria,  and  Hesse,  a  ft* 
faithful  watchmen  pledged  themselves  to 
guarantee  the  safely  of  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity while  they  slept.  In  Sweden,  the 
watch  was  well  set;  Carl  Johu,  however, 
sometimes  started  in  bis  sleep,  exclainiiir;, 
'  Am  I  aking?  'tis  so;  but  GusUvus  u>e>!' 
The  tranquil  slumber  of  the  King  of  Denmark 
and  die  Danes  was  slighdy  disturbed  by  some 
secret  spirit  dial  occasionally  whispered  'Co- 
penhagen bombarded  and  Norway  lost ' 
St.  Petersburgh  I  found  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  in  his  library ;  he  bad  fallen  asfcep, 
with  his  arms  across  a  terrestrial  gl°he>  11 
discovered  not  only  Foland,  Russia,  Greece, 
and  Turkey  in  Europe,  within  hi*  embrace, 
but  one  ofhLS  arms  stretched  over  Turkistin, 
while  his  fore-finger  touched  the  borders  of 
HtndosU,,  lW^«-*»- 
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I  could  not  but  remark  the  coincidence 
between  sleeping  thoughts  and  waking 
dreams.  In  "China  1  found  the  whole 
country  sleeping  very  calmly,  relying  on 
tae  fidelity  of  the  watchmen  on  the  frontiers, 
who  are  tutored  to  suspect  no  persons  so 
much  as  Europeans.  Having  no  friend  or 
acquaintance  at  New  South'  \V ales,  I  did 
not  proceed  thither ;  but,  in  the  Archipelago, 
I  found  Mynheer  Watchman  torturing  the 
natives  while  they  slept.  In  India  there  was 
great  commotion :  the  governor-general  had 
beta  asleep  on  his  post,  and  sufTered  a  sur- 
prise by  the  Burmans  —  a  surprise  only 
equalled  by  that  he  felt  when  first  appointed 
to  such  a  charge  as  that  of  Viceroy  of  Hin- 
dosun.  At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  there 
is  a  very  malicious  Ckurlry  (Lord  Charles 
Somerset),  who  is  likely  to  be  dismissed,  as 
there  are  many  charges  against  him ;  but  it  is 
just  the  way  of  governments,  like  parishes,  to 
protect  all  in  authority  under  them,  if  it  lie 
but  a  watchman  or  a  parish  beadle. 

I  am  not  so  partial  to  Africa  as  many  Eng- 
lishmen are,  who  sacrifice  their  lives  in  order 
to  discover  the  course  or  source  of  a  river, 
and  therefore  I  only  touched  at  Cape  Coast 
t'astle,  w  here  the  new  governor,  Sir  Charles 
Turner,  shewed  me  a  spirited  proclamation 
he  had  issued  to  the  Ashantees.  '  But  of 
•that  use  is  it,'  said  I,  '  as  the  savages  can 
neither  read  nor  write  V  Sir  Charles  coo 
fessed  he  had  forgot  that,  but  good-humour- 


edly  observed,  that  they  could  make  Ikcir  mark, 
calling,  at  the  same  time,  an  attendant, 
whose  face  bore  evidence 
cro'lyplucs. 


of  their  skill  in  hi- 


•p'j  f  1  * 

I  now  had  enough  of  the  old  world  for 
one  ramble,  and  should  scarcely  have  gone 
to" tie  new  one,  had  it  not  been  to  inquire 
after  Captain  Parry  and  our  northern  expe- 
ditions. Through  the  whole  of  South  and 
North  America,  I  found  the  watch  well  set ; 
uor  in  the  West  India  Islands  did  I  observe 
any  remissness :  at  Ilayti,  in  particular,  the 
guard  was  excellently  arranged  for  security, 
and  the  people  were  quite  indignant  at  the 
idea  of  giving  France  a  hundred  millions  of 
dollars,  merely  on  a  promise  that  she  will 
not  enter  the  premises  and  commit  a  bur- 

*,arv-.  .... 

Arrived  in  the  Arctic  regions,  I  saw  oar 

gallant  navigator  Parrying  mountains  of  ice, 
which  threatened  every  moment  to  break  over 
his  head  and  overwhelm  hint,  or  to  squeeze 
his  small  but  firm  bark  as  flat  as  a  flounder; 
while  the  enterprising  Franklin  and  his  party 
were  pursuing  their  course  over  almost  track- 
less snows,  or  steering  their  slender  canoe 
the  rocks  and  shoals  on  the 


I  now  returned  to  Europe,  and  had  the 
good  fortune  to  fall  in  with  live  Parenga, 
Lord  Cochrane,  who  kindly  invited  me  on 
board,  and  safely  landed  me  at  Portsmouth. 
The  newspapers  state,  that  the  first  question 
his  lordship  asked  was,  if  the  Catholic  bdl 
had  passed.  Now,  his  lordship  did  no  such 
tlung ;  and  I  pledge  my  word  th.it  his  first 
inquiry  was  as  to  the  price  of  the  stocks; 
and  a  very  natural  inquiry  it  was,  too,  for  a 
brings  200,000  dollars  with 
liogof'auld  langsyne.'  The 


Catholic  question,  indeed!  Lord  Cochrane 
cares  no  more  for  the  Catholic  question  than 
for  the  long  list  of  uaval  promotions  made 
recently. 

The  rejection  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Re- 
lief Bill  has  excited  less  disappointment  in 
Ireland  than  the  tranquillity  which  has  suc- 
ceeded. The  Times  newspaper  says,  '  Our 
letters  from  Ireland  dwell  with  satifaction, 
mixed,  as  it  ap|>ears  to  us,  with  some  slight 
portion  of  surprise,  on  the  general  tranquil- 
lity which  reigns  throughout  the  island, 
notwidistanding  the  late  events  iu  Parlia- 
ment.' The  fact  is,  the  Irish  begin  to  see 
that  Catholic  emancipation  is  the  watch-word 
of  a  party,  and  they  feel  indignant  that  sixty 
or  eighty  thousand  of  them  should  be  disfran- 
chised, merely  to  enable  Dan  O'Connell  to 
wear  a  bigger  wig  or  a  finer  gown  :  the  wor- 
thies who  undertook  to  manage  thus  business 


Parliament  by  an  indi- 
rect direat  of  rebellion ;  but,  as  my  friend 
Ttiady  Mahony  says,  '  Is  it  for  a  small  mat- 
ter, of  that  sort,  that  we  will  be  after  making 
targets  of  our  bodies,  for  your  soldiers  to 
practice  rifle-shooting,  or  learn  to  play  at 
pricking  at  the  belt;  no— in  good  faith  it  is 
not!' 

A  quarrel,  I  find,  has  taken  place  between 
a  leading  journalist  and  a  leading  speculator, 
which  snows  that  the  Israelite  is  not  the  only 
wroth  child  that  has  dabbled  in  the  stocks. 
A  new  university  lias  been  begun,  in  order  to 
teach  youth  the  arts  and  sciences,  without 
religion  ;  and  a  new  dairy  is  on  the  tapis  for 
making  cream  widiout  the  aid  of  cows.  What 
an  ace  of  invention  this  is !  Mr.  Brougham 
vindicates  the  new  university,  which  has  l>een 
dubbed  the  Cockney  College,  and  says,  ai 
many  divines  profess  religion  w.thout  pos- 
sessing any,  why  may  not  others  possess  it 
without  profession.  Poor  Owen  wishes  to 
banish  religion  from  the  world  at  once :  the 
advocates  of  the  new  college  know  that  this 
can  only  be  done  by  degrees,  and  begin  to 
train  up  the  young  without  it.  I  was  amused 
at  the  meeting,  and  much  pleased  at  the 
respectable  appearance  of  the  members  of 
the  Mechanics'  Institution,  on  opening  the 
theatre,  though  I  could  but  pity  poor  Joe 
Hume  and  Alderman  Wood,  who  did  not 
nuke  their  appearance  until  Dr.  Birkbeck 
(not  Brickliat,  as  John  Bull  erroneously  calls 
the  learned  president,)  had  exhausted  his 
stock  of  compliments.  The  meeting  was, 
however,  rational  and  sensible,  and  the 
dullest  person  there  a  Plato  or  a  Newton 
compared  to  the  reverend  divines  who 
assembled  a  few  days  afterwards  at  the  Lon- 
don Tavern,  and  called  themselves  the  Gospel 
TradeSociety.  A  Catholic  clergyman,  goaded 
by  a  challenge  given  at  another  meeting,  of  a 
different  society,  attended  to  defend  his  reli- 
gion, should  it  be  attacked,  and  was  not  long 
unemployed ;  but  the  coarse  violence  with 
which  he  was  assailed  would  have  disgraced 
a  bear-garden  or  an  Irish  raw.  A  Rev.  Mr. 
Iron  was  so  warm,  that  he  has  been  called 
Hot  Iron  ever  since ;  and  he  was  naturally 
enough  backed  by  a  Sutiih,  accustomed  to 
such  metal.  As  a  proof  of  the  ignorance  of 
the  reverends  who  attended,  one  of  them  in- 
variably called  the  Society  die  Gospel  Tract 


Society  ;  and  another,  attempting  to  read 
some  document,  blundered  so  much,  that 
the  chairman  called  out, '  Go  spell  it ;' — '  and 
so  I  will,'  said  the  fellow,  *  because  this  is  a 
go  spel  society.'  This  was  the  best  joke  1 
heard,  but  equal  to  anything  said  in  the 
courts  of  law  for  the  last  twelve  months, 
though  every  one,  from  the  lord  chief  jus- 
tice to  the  unbearded  barrister, 
tempts  at  wit  every  hour.  By  the  by,  i 
of  you  critics  is  going  to  call  out  Mr. 
lett  for  his  attack  on  the  fraternity  the  other 
day,  in  the  action  Buckingham  reran  Mur- 
ray. The  newspapers  state  that  he  said,  for 
a  bribe  of  a  few  |, ootids,  it  was  easy  to  get 


the  wor 


•t  book 


the  best  book 
abused,  in  the  Reviews.     0  tempora,  O 
moret !    I  hope  better  of  human,  or,  rather, 
critical  nature;  and  certainly  the  charge 
comes  with  a  bad  grace  from  a  lawyer,  one  of 
a  profession  that,  for  half  a  guinea,  will 
blacken  the  most  virtuous  character,  assail 
modesty  in  the  most  vulgar  manner,  impli- 
cate the  innocent,  or  exculpate  the  most  cri- 
minal; — the  lawyers,  of  whom  may  be  said, 
with  Swift,  on  another  occasion, 
*  Most  wondrous  is  their  magic  power, 
For  with  one  colour  they  will  paint  ! 
They'll  make  the  devil  a  saint  this 
Next  make  a  devil  of  a  saint!' 
Trie  charge  made  by  Mr.  Scarlett 
however,  no  doubt,  tie  taken  up  more 


will 
sen- 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 

MY  SPINNIN'O-WHEEL. 

The  mountain  mists  have  rolled  away- 
Gray  morning's  herald  throng— 
And  the  blackbird,  on  the  woodland  spray, 

Pours  foith  bis  matin  song. 
My  fattier  speeds,  with  axe  in  band, 

The  stricken  pine-trees  reel- 
While  mother  tries, ' Come,  girl !  arise, 

And  mind  your  spinning-wheel.* 
There 's  sister  gone  to  milk  toe  kiae 

That  browse  beside  the  wood— 
And  brother,  with  bis  rod  and  line, 

T'  en  snare  the  finny  brood— 
While  I  sit  here,  from  room  till  night, 

Nor  but  contentment  feel — 
Nay,  e'en  mid  grief,  I  find  relief 

In  tbee,  my  spinning-wheel. 
I've  beard  them  tell  of  distant  lands, 

Bright  scenes,  and  cloudless  skies— 
Of  streams  that  roll  o'er  (foldeu  sands, 

And  flowers  of  thousand  dyes: 
But  what  of  that,  if  sll  unknown 

Fair  freedom'*  bold  appeal  ? 
That  land  for  me,  where,  blithe  and  fiee, 

1  twirl  my  spinning-wheel ! 
Pre  heard  them  tell  of  regal  power, 

Of  lords  and  damsels  fair ; 
Of  knights  that  seek  their  ladies'  I 

In  garments  rich  and  rare : 
But  what  of  that  ?  to  cither  f  ' 

Alike  to  both  they  kneel ; 
Then  take  thy  crown,  but,  tyrant,  1 

Not  on  my  spinning-wheel ! 
I've  heard  of  Seville's  soft  guitar, 

Whose  strings  the  rose  en  wreaths ; 
How  angel-like  the  fond  vows  are 

The  minstrel  lover  breathes  i 
But  yet,  metbinks,  when  Cotin's  sighs 

O'er  my  young  spirit  steal, 
No  music,  sure,  could  e'er  allure 

myspioatng-wbeel.^  ^  Q)0gi( 
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i  palace  rear*  its  bead  , 
See!  there  the  throne  of  gold— 
Tin  board,  with  sumptuous  vii 

All-beauteous  to  behold ! 
Bat  I  can  g*ze,  nor  yet  despise 
Mine  own  more  frug.il  meat ; 
I  aik  not  wealth,  to  I've  but  health. 

And  thee,  my  spinning-wheel ! 
Prince**,  tbere    calmneu  in  thine  air, 

There  '»  calmneu  on  thy  brow 
Yet  it  may  be  but  of  despair,  " 

Mere  sunshine  upontnow ! 
Then  happy  me,  that  own  no  grief 

But  what  a  smile  ran  beat, 
A*  away  I  fling  doll  care,  and  *ing 

To  thee,  my  spinning-wheel ! 
TtmpU,  SO/*  Dettmber,  1K»«.  H.  B. 

TIB  LAMENT  OF  A  QVABBBESS. 

Ya  * ,  verily,  Reuben,  thy  heart  ii  astray  t— 
How  long  from  our  meeting  thou  keepeat  away ' 
What  doll  in  fine  clothe*  bath  deluded  thy 
■Mill 

The  atep*  of  thy  forefather*  thou  halt  effaced  ; 
Thou  tingett  at  cluba,  Bad  thou  danctst  at  ball* 
Art  a  soldier,  and  hearest  the  trumpeter'*  call*. 
The  still  voice  of  love  and  the  comfort  of  days, 
In  their  silent  devotion*,— they  pity  thy  way*. 

ou  the  hill  of  thy 


O  thou  butterfly  boy ! — O  tbou  fanciful  youth ! 
What  are  feather*  and  veils  and  silk  stockings 
and  lace 1 

Simplicity's  hue  k  the  beauty  of  grace  ^ 
bought, 
sought ; — 

Ah,  Reuben!  bow  altered  tad  vain  thou  art 
my  heart  and  to  folly  hast 

I.  B.  P. 

FIVE  ARTS. 

THE  PBOJECTCD 
MEKTS. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Iondon  Magazine 
is  an  article  on  the  projected  improvements 
in  St.  James's  Park,  from  which  we  had  an 
ticipaied  more  ample  and  satisfactory  infor- 
mation relative  to  the  projected  new  palace, 
on  the  subject  of  which  the  writer  contents 
himself  with  merely  commenting  on  one  or 
two  features;  while,  of  the  extent  and  gene- 
ngeraent,  the  character  of  iu  deco- 
,  &  c  ,  he  says  not  a  syllable.  *  Of 
the  whole  building,  generally,'  says  the  critic, 
'  and  of  the  part  towards  the  park  in  particu- 
lar, we  must  speak  in  terms  of  praise;  yet 
we  must  remark,  that  the  effect  of  the  centre, 
particularly  as  it  relates  to  the  outline  in 
(against)  uSe  sky,  is  not  so  good  as  it  might 
be :  we  cannot  approve  of  an  outline  which 
is  lowest  in  the  middle,  and  which,  from  the 
greater  importance  of  the  extremities,  reduces 
the  consequence  of  what,  though  it  should 
ht  not  to  be  ' 
Not 


ourselves,  we  cannot  say  he 

die  effect  may  be 


the 
fax,  in 

this  particular  instance, 
good  or  had,  especially  as  there  is  no  de- 
scription to  enable  us  to  judge  what  propor- 
tion, either  in  height  or  horizontal  extent, 
these  extremities  bear  to  the  other  parts  of 
the  elevation.  In  a  considerable  facade,  the 
angles  or  extremities,  as  well  as  the  centre, 


-       -      -  -     -   —T- 

to  be  boldly  marked,  and  rendered  I  more  faulty;  partly  because  the  Oreek  archi- 
prominent,  which  is  usually  done  by  making  tects  did  not  use  it,  and  partly  because,  iu 
them  somewhat  loftier  than  the  general  line 
of  the  structure.  However,  we  will  not  di  - 
mU  the  correctness  of  tho  writer's  Uste  in 
the  present  instance;  but  there  are  two  other 
points  on  which  we  dissent  from  him  toto 
ran* — he  objects  both  to  pediments  and  to 
domes.  The  former  he  terms  1  an  expedient 
of  necessity  rather  than  of  taste,  however  it 
may  predominate  in  the  Oreek  temple:  and 
the  proof  that  it  is  a  radically-faulty  form 
is,  that  the  farther  it  departs  from  the  lowest 
possible  angles — the  more  it  quits  the  hori- 
zontal line,  the  more  offensive  it  becomes,  as 


form  is  adverse  to  the  essential  lines  of  that 
style.' — '  The  dome,  to  which  we  object,  em 
on  this  principle,  and  err*  more  than  the 
arch,  from  the  conspicuous  place  it  occupies, 
and  the  strong  marking  of  its  outline  in 
(against)  the  sky.'  If  we  arc  resolved  to  ad- 
mit into  our  architecture  no  feature  or  form 
that  is  not  sanctioned  Iry  the  Orecian  archi- 
tecture or  theatre  of  Pericles,  without  doubt 
we  ought  entirely  to  reject  both  the  arch  and 
the  dome :  yet  they  are  forms  so  beautiful  in 
themselves,  the  source  of  so  much  variety, 
and,  when  sparingly  and  judiciously  en- 


is  notoriously  the  case  in  the  Pantheon.'  ployed,  contrast  with  and  reSU 


This  seems  to  us  rather  a  non  Kquitur;  for 
we  really  do  not  see,  because  a  low  pedi- 
ment is  more  beautiful  than  a  high  one,  that 
the  form  is  radically  faulty.  We  might  as 
well  say,  because  a  small  ear,  or  a  small 
mouth,  is  more  beautiful  than  a  large  one, 
that  those  features  are,  at  the  best,  essentially 
faulty.  That  the  pediment  is  an  architectural 
feature  that  has  been  grossly  abused  by  mo- 
dem architects  cannot  be  denied ;  the  Italian 
school  abounds  with  the  most  horrible  and 
vicious  examples ;  but  that  it  is,  therefore,  a 
deformity  in  itself,  we  cannot  Iry  any  means 
admit.  Horizontal  and  vertical  lines  prcdit- 
minate  in  Orecian  architecture;  but  they  do 
not  exclude  others ;  and  we  are  of  opinion 
that,  were  the  angular  form  of  the  pediment 
to  be  banished  from  architecture,  the  art 
would  lie  deprived  of  one  great  source  of  va- 
riety.  The  inclined  lines  of  the 


the  general  horizontal  lines  of  the  summit  of 
an  edifice,  and  to  mark  the  centre  or  divi- 
sions of  an  extended  facade ;  and  really  we 
mould  have  as  much  difficulty  to  persuade 
ourselves  that  they  are  faulty,  or  that  we 
ought  not  to  be  pleased  with  them,  as  not  to 
admire  the  graceful  volutes  of  the  Ionic  capi- 
tal. As  to  the  pediment  itself  being  *  an  ex- 
pedient of  necessity  rather  than  of  taste,'  by 
which  we  presume  is  meant  that  it  is  a  form 
naturally  arising  from  the  construction  of 
the  roof',  this  is  so  for  from  being  a  defect, 
that  it  is  rather  a  beauty.  Were  net  all  the 
■sanies  or  orecian  arcniiecuire  originally 
those  of  necessity  I  The  graceful  column 
was  at  first  nothing  more  than  a  plain  sup- 
port adopted  from  necessity — not  with  any 
view  to  ornament  But  the  ancient  archi- 
tects made  every  essential  part  and  member 
of  their  buildings  contribute  to  beauty;  this 
was  the  principle  —  a  principle  frequently 
entirely  lost  sight  of  by  modern  architects — 
upon  which  they  proceeded :  and ,  had  they 
had  occasion  for  chimneys  in  their  temples 
and  public  buildings,  there  is  not  the  least 
doubt  that  they  would  have  rendered  them 
also  highly  ornamental,  and  conducive  to 
the  general  character  and  decoration  of  the 
structures  in  which  they  were  employed 
— although  this  seems  to  be  an  effort  beyond 
the  powers  of  any  architect  of  the  present 
day. 

As  the  writer  is  so  severe  upon  pediments, 
notwithstanding  their  classical  authority,  we 
are  not  surprised  to  find  him  speaking  thus 
of  arches  and  domes 


rather  than  interfere  with,  the  horizontal  lines 
of  the  composition,  that  we  should  hardly  be 
induced  to  abandon  them  upon  the  compul- 
sion of  an  argument.  They  have,  besides, 
the  authority  of  Roman,  if  not  of  Grecian 
antiquity;  and  this  is  surely  sufficient  prece- 
dent in  a  matter  of  mere  taste.  We  confess, 
however,  that  we  do  not  greatly  approve  of 
the  numerous  arches  and  arched  windows 
that  many  of  the  moderns  have  introduced 
into  their  designs ;  neither  do  we  approve  af 
the  arches  which  are  to  be  in  the  lower  pan 
of  the  centre  of  the  Hank  (now  erecting),  he- 
cause  they  are  not  only  diminutive,  hoi  a  ' 
quite  at  variance  with  the  wings,  whew  bv 
the  apertures  are  terminated  by  horoatil 
lines.  To  say  the  truth,  much  caution  it  re- 
in employing  them.  With  regird  n> 
>,  it  is,  when  on  a  large  scale,  one  of 
and  most  magnificent  features 
be  imagined,  especially  in  a  »*nenu 
or  distant  view,  where  its  hold  swelling  con- 
vex gives  an  importance  and  dignity  to  tie 
whole  mass  of  the  building,  and  marks  it  «n 
conspicuously;  and  even  where  on  a  sniJl 
scale,  although  not  very  dignified,  it  may  yet 
be  elegant  and  ornamental,  provided  it  he 
not  too  diminutive  for  the  general  character 
of  the  rest  of  the  edifice.  Whether  that  be 
the  case  or  not,  with  the  dome  intended  «» 
be  introduced  in  the  western  front  of  the  pa- 
lace, is  another  question ;  but  we  praam?, 
from  the  censure  here  applied  to  it,  " 
it  is 


in  the 

vicinity  of  the  Park  is  a"  new  street,  to  be 
formed  from  Charing  Cross  to  the  British 
Museum.  This  will  certainly  be  a  work  of 
great  utility,  not  only  as  facilitating  the  in- 
tercourse between  the  south-west  and  nort.i 
parts  of  the  town,  but  also  by  clearing  iwzy. 
from  the  very  centre  of  it,  a  number  of  filthy 
streets  and  alleys — the  wretched  haunts  of 
vice  and  crime.  We  hope,  though,  that  *e 
circumstance  of  this  street  being  made  will 
not  prevent  another  being  formed,  in  a  straight 


on  the  site  of  that  filthy  am 
one,  Drury  lane — the  only  i 
sent  between  the  Strand  and 
Then,  too,  at  Long  Acre,  a  sweep  or  qaadnni 
should  be  made,  affording  a  spaoo"**"" 
proach  to  Covent  Oarden  Theatre,  aataa™ 
the  present  narrow  and  dangerous  passgt 
through  the  upper  end  of  Bow  Street-  It " 
The  arch  is  Mill  1  singular  that,  to  the  east  of  Regent  Stress, 
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there  is  cot  a  single  good  trading  street,  or 
one  thai  afford*  a  direct  and  convenient  ac- 
cess between  the  two  great  thoroughfares  that 
extend  from  Charing  Cross  and  Oxford  Street 
to  the  city:  eren^lincoln^ Inn  r 

of  a  few  Miserable  houses  would 
to  1 1 ol born  and  the  Strand. 


I  open  it  both 


THS  DRAMA, 

AM'  PUBLIC  AMVSEMESTS. 

Drlrt-Laxk  Theatre. — The  Corona- 
tion, dull  as  it  is,  draws  as  many  persons  as 
could  be  expected  to  assemble  in  a  winter 
theatre  in  the  dog-days ;  we  shall,  however, 
be  much  mistaken  if  the  great  lessee  gains 
anything  by  thus  trespassing  on  the  privdeges 

and  family  of  the 
i  for  about  half  a 
century  box-keeper  at  Covent-Carden  Theatre, 
had  a  benefit,  and  it  was  a  bumper.  Giv- 
ing '.he  house,  on  this  occasion,  does  Etliston 
much  credit ;  and  his  benevolence  was  se- 
conded by  liberal  donations,  including  one 
hundred  guineas  from  the  king.  We  are  no 
fnends  to  die  system  of  benefits  for  living 
performers,  because  we  think  it  a  degrading 
custom — as  an  act  of  charity  to  ' 

temptation 'u  holds  out  to  dissipation  or 
essneus,  makes  it  at  least  a  question 
n.easure.  Had  James  Brandon  not  been 
extremely  improvident,  his  widow  and  fa- 
mily might  have  been  left  in  affluent  circum- 
stances; but  he  is  said  to  liave  been  of  a 
generous  disposition,  and,  no  noubt,  snared 
in  the  weaknesses  of  his  profession. 

Covem-Gardex  Theatre — -On  Mon- 
day, the  French  Coronation  was  produord  at 
this  Theatre,  under  the  title  of  The  Rauubot- 
t  **t  at  Hhtimt.  And  why  the  Ramsbottoms 
at  Kheinu  ?  we  think  we  bear  our  readers 
•ay.  Be  A  known  then,  that  in  the  John 
there  hare  been  lately  se- 
purporting  to  be  written  by 
Mrs.  and  Miss  J  ovinia  Rare  shot  torn,  in 
which  greater  freedom  is  takui  with  the 
kind's  English,  than  any  person  dare  do  with 
the  king's  coin.  The  Ramsbottoms  travel, and 
Mrs.  R.,  in  her  letters  to  John  Bull,  puts  down 
the  memory  btlwus  of  her  journey,  determined, 
while  on  her  '  touvr,  to  keep  a  dairy  (so 
called  from  containing  the  cream  of  one's 
information),  in  which  she  commits  the 
horrible  blunders;  she  takes  time  by 
'  regulates  it  by  a  pocket  thermtf 
A  to  explode  the  Continent,  and 
i  the  Emperor  Alexander  the  Autograph 
of  all  the  Rossias.  Arrived  in  France,  she 
prefers  hutcphclus  to  Here  ami  wine,  visits 
the  Louvre,  and  sees  the  fighting  aligator,  the 
sark  of'  a  goose  (Sarcophagus),  a  statute  of 
Mtrylmts,  and,  among  the  pictures,  some 
Rem/umts  (Rembrandt's),  and  of  course  very 
inferior.  The  wit  of  the  piece  at  Covent-Gar- 
den  Theatre  (if  wit  it  can  be  called)  turns  on 
such  blunders  as  these,  and,  with  the  loves  of  an 
Irish  captain  and  Miss  Lavinia  Ramsbotiom, 
constitute  the  piece.  The  great  attraction 
•ww  the  scenery;  but  in  this  respect  it  is 
much  inferior  to  the  Coronation  at  Drury- 
A 


the  pit-side  of  the  orchestra,  over  which  the 
procession  passes  and  enters  the  cathedral  of 
Rheims,  which  is  beautifully  painted,  as  are 
several  other  scenes.  The  dresses  are  very 
splendid,  and  the  great  personages  are  repre- 
sented by  the  leading  performers.  Charles 
Keroble  personates  his  namesake  of  France ; 
Farren  and  Fawcetl  are  bishops  .  and  Miss 
Chester,  Mrs.  Chatterley,  Miss  Lacey,  and 
the  other  ladies,  represent  die  beauty  of  the 
French  court.  The  piece  was  well  received, 
and  has  been  repeated  every  evening. 

F.SCLIMl  Oft.ra-Hoise. — The  new  opera 
of  Broken  Promise*  is  decidedly  the  best  piece 
of  this  description  (may  we  not  say  of  auy 
description)  that  has  been  produced  for  some 
years,  and  is  performed  every  evening  to 
crowded  houses.  The  acting,  too,  is  such  as 
to  do  justice  to  the  author.  Miss  Kelly  has 
even  added  to  her  fame,  though  the  chaplet 
which  bound  her  brows  seemed  to  have  left 
no  room  for  another  wreath :  no  person,  per- 
haps, ever  possessed  such  a  command  over 
her  auditors  as  this  lady  ;  and,  to  use  an  ob- 
servation of  die  author  of  the  excellent  novel. 
Brother  Jonathan,  noticed  in  another  part  of 
this  paper, '  she  has  a  knack,  quite  her  own,  of 
bringing  the  water  into  your  eyes,  and  a  smile 
about  your  mouth  at  the  same  time;  and 
always  (which  is  the  charm  after  all)  witiwut 
intending  it,  or  even  knowing  it,  or  even  caring 
for  it  if  she  did  know  it.'  The  success  of  this 
piece  is  a  proof  of  the  effect  a  good  drama 
has  on  the  performers ;  for  we  never  heard 
Miss  Stephens  sing  better,  or  saw  die  other  per- 
formers exert  themselves  so  much  con  amore 
as  on  this  occasion.  The  young  lady  (Miss 
Gray)  who  plays  Mrs.  Woodland  improves 
much,  and  promises  to  he  an  excellent 
actress ;  nor  must  we  forget  Power,  who, 
if  he  is  careful,  will  soon  be  the  best  Irish- 
man on  the  stage  (if  he  is  not  that  at  pre- 
sent), which  we  are  much  inclined  to  think  is 
the  case. 

Vavxhall  Gardens.— On 
Oth  inst.  from  twelve  to  fifteenth 
beings  were  rendered  happy  for  several  hours 
at  these  gardens.  It  was  the  juvenile  fete, 
and  the  entertainments  seemed  to  embrace 
everything  that  could  possibly  gratify  young 
minds.  Never  did  we  see  such  an  assemblage 
of  lovely  innocents,  and  we  almost  wished 
ourselves  i 
happy. 


•he  rate  of  sixty-six  shillings  to  the 
weight  troy,  of  the  stainlard  of  eleven 
two  penny-weights  of  fine  silver, 
penny-weights  of  alloy ; 


pound- 


LITERATURE  AND  SCIENCE. 

I*  the  press,  A  Minstrel  s  Hours  of  Song,  or 
Poems,  by  Agnes  Mabony. 

Among  the  novelties  of  the  present  inven- 
tive era,  may  be  noticed  oue  of  humble  pre- 
tension indeed,  yet  likely  to  prove  a  public 
benefit,  without  any  injury  to  individuals, 
viz.,  a  Swimming  School,  opened  in  die 
Waterloo  Road,  and  supplied  with  a  con- 
stant stream  of  fresh  water  flowing  through  it. 

The  Coinage. — By  the  account  of  the  gold 
moneys  coined  by  the  Right  Hon.  Thomas 
Wallace,  Master  Worker  of  his  Majesty's 
Mint,  from  29th  June,  1824,  to  the  1st  of 
July,  1825,  agreeably  to  the  indenture  dated 
Feb.  6,  18 IT,  the  total  value  of  the  coinage 
amounted  to  £5,046,300.  A  similar  account 
of  the  silver  cou.ed  at  the  same  time,  after 


count  of  the  small  moneys  coined  fo 
jerty's  Maundy,  within  the  year  1 
whole  of  which  was  only  of  small 
ue  of  the 


state  the  total 
£137,761.  16*. 

Dr.  Birkbeck  has  undertaken  to 
work  similar  to  ixt  Artset  Metiers,  in 
having,  for  its  object,  a  view  of  the 
and  manufactures  of  Great  Britain. 


edit  a 
Franc*. 


tant  questions  for  the  public  health  is,  to  as- 
certain whether  die  yellow  fever  be  or  be  not 
contagious.  A  very  interesting  fact  has  re- 
cently been  mentioned  on  this  subject  in  a 
memoir  presented  to  die  Academy  of  Sciences 
in  Paris,  by  M.  Costa.  In  the  presence  of 
that  learned  assembly,  M.  Costa,  who  is  of 
opinion,  supported  by  Messrs.  Lassin  and 
Lasserre,  that  the  yellow  fever  is  not  conta- 
gious, has  made  a  proposition  which  proves 
how  strongly  he  is  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
the  cause  he  sustains.  Ue  desired,  1st,  that 
the  minister  for  the  interior  should  give  or- 
ders to  have  brought,  from  the  Antilles,  where 
the  yellow  finer  generally  rages,  the  clothes 
belonging  to  the  persons  who  may  have  fall- 
en victims  to  that  disease ;  2nd,  that  the*? 
clothes  should  be  deposited  in  boxes,  herme- 
tically sealed,  and  sent  to  Marseilles,  or  some 
other  part ;  3rd,  and  lastly,  that  individuals 
in  perfect  health  should  clothe  themselves  in 
these  habiliments,  and  wear  them  for  forty 
days,  under  the  most  strict  superintendence 
of  a  commission,  composed  of  those  physi- 
cians who  may  be  most  convinced  of  the  doc- 
trine of  contagion.  Well  aware  of  die  dim- 
cutty  of  finding  men  disposed  to  go  through 
this  experiment,  and  desirous  to  show  his 
agreement  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Lassis,  he 
proposes  himself,  along  with  I)r  lasserre,  to 
be  the  objects  of  th 
del  Debats. 
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Dayofthe 
Month 

o  o 

— 
«  z 

- 

1  Io'cIock 
Nigbt. 

1  o'clock 

1 
I 

July  8 

55 

66 

30  07 

Cloudy. 

•  •  •  •  9 

54 

67 

57 

|..  05 

Fair. 

....  10 

60 

66 

61 

..  01 

Cloudy. 

....  11 

03 

75 

66 

..  01 

Fair. 

....  13 

66 

77 

67 

..  04 

Do. 

....  13 

77 

67 

1  ..  22 

Do. 

....  14 

S2 

78 

70 

!  ..  16 

Do. 

Wot  kt  pvMftArW  Unrr  ■  ur  tat  naiict  — W'«l n> i o 
alrr  R*<rirv.  No.  7.  r„  —  MiJlon'a  Trtatiae  on  Clirittiao 
Dwtnnr.  Iiy  Roniorr.  4to.  1/  10.  •  ditlo,  in  I.. In.. 

»/  10a— Nauolooa  Aiiordotro,  3  r.l.  \U  -1 '  ,,,  , 

Hialoryof  Tranaaettoaa  in  India  dunnc  thr  Adminta. 
:nti'  U  of  tbc  M  uiiui,  of  liaatrof*.  !  voll  §av>  ||  jat, 
—Note*  In  Aaaiat  lar  Mrmorr,  St.  id.— Art  of  Impror- 
inff  tnc  Vok«.  St. — Aft  of  IVarmoj  tbe  ll.ir.7i  — 
CUtIou  i  Skrirh..  in  nioyraidiy,  T<  Sot  —  Duty  of 
Early  Riling.  X,  *<£— Ry»n  aoo  Mnndy'i  I'msn  Ouas, 
*«.— Hialorical  Akrrrdolrt  from  Platarcb,  6* — Mayo' a 
Duarrtallnua,  7,  td.— R)  land  na  tbr  Carat,  **.  Cot  — 
Nlcolla'a  Sjaopai*  of  lha  Prrrarr  C  hart.  %  vol*,  tfeuo. 
18a—  Evanfrliral  Ram  birr.  3  tola.  10a.  M  —  Rrnait  on 
Goat,  &«  fW  —  Wangb'a  9enaona,  kc.  IfJa.  iki  —  Lan* 
fani't  EufUod,  «to.  vst.  0.  W  in. 
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CA.MPBBM.-ft  THEODRIC 
Prnt*.  Vt ,  Proi.f».on  India  pajier.  7».  N  . 

ILLUSTRATIONS  to  THEODRIC. 
By  THOMAS  CAMPBELL.  E«c|. 
illy  Engraved,  from  Drsipnr  by  Henry  Cor* 

printed  for  Kuight  and  Lucy,  Paternoster 
Just  published,  price  3*. 

THE  JEWS'  CATECHISM.  Dedicated 
to  tbe  Rev.  Rolontoo  Hitsehel. 
l/vmlont  printed  for  Knight  and  Liter,  Paternoster 
Row.  

J  tut  pnblfthed.  in  3  rot*.  Itoio,  prie*  51*.  board*. 

HUSBAND-HUNTING:  or,  the  Mother 
and  Daughter*.   A  Tale  of  Fashionable  Life. 
'  In  lh*  novel  before  "•.  lhe  rlmracter*  profess  to  be 
grounded  no  life;  tb«  narrative  ta  probably  the  work 
of  fancy  ;  and  the  whole,  are  are  geatlned  In  pronounc- 
ing. U  be  a  performance  of  a  striking,  and  attractive  or- 

MM  totaWL  B.  Whlttaker,  AveMarle  " 


N 


by  M^rt.n  arKj  Co.14.Grmt 

NiitriWtruu^li  Strcrt. 

APOLEON  et  la  GIIANDE  ARM  EE 

en  RUSSIE;  on,  Ktamen  Critique  d*  1'Ouvti.ge 
da  Cmote  de  Segur.  j..r  l«  GPNEKaL  OOPRGAL'D, 

Aide  dr  Camp  d*  N  .  --i.    I  vol  Seo.  price  It*. 

NAPOLEON  S  WAR  ORDERS,  during  lb* Russian 
Campaign,  are  contained  in  Ihm  volume. 

*4>  An  ENGLISH  TRANSLATION  will  brmdy  in 
a  t>w  day*.   

Jd*t  pBt>li't»lt, 

A PEEP  at  the  ESQUIMAUX;  or. 
Srerve*  on  the  Ice :  to  which  is  annexed,  a  Polar 
I'nitnral.    I  Ohio  6a.  lunrd*. 

*  Th  » ti  a  pretty  book  for  a  child,  containing  forty 
coloured  prate*,  ill  o»4  rail  re  of  Arctic  aceneey.  roolngv, 
(he  r>miiniau*-.  their  implement*,  weapon*,  kc .  with 
nodical  deaciiptton*.  tuil-ible  for  juvenile  readers.  Aa 
it  (•  neatly  Rot  up.  it  will  firm  a  eery  good  holiday  pre- 
arn(  '—Literary  Chronicle,  July  9. 

By  H  R.  Tboaias,  7,  Hanover  Street,  and  soil  Ly  all 
Bookseller*. 

Of  »b^m  rosy  Im  hat). 
Th*  YOITNO  ROBINSON,  2nd  Edition,  much  im- 
proved, 4*.  hall-bowad. 

This  day  r*  paMtshed,  ia  3  rots.  Ilmo.  price  16.  6d. 

GEORGE  BARNWELL,  Fifth  Edition, 
corrected  by  T.  S0RR. 
Printed  for  \  K  Newanan  and  Co  ,  I  .  niton, 
here  may  l«e  had.  be  the  same  Author. 
_  1 10  LONDON,  134b  edition. 3  cote.  IV. 
SPLENDID  MISERY.  Mb  ed  ii.m.3  vol*.  IV  ;  »l*» 
ZEN'OBIA.  Uueeii  of  Palmyra,  by  Mis*  O  Kfefr,  Sad 

WILD  IRISH  HOT.  tod  edition,  by  the  Re».  C.  Ma 

tar  in,  4  ~ 
FATAL 

£1  4» 

RUNNEMBDE.  or  the  Days  of  King  John,  by  L.8 

Stanhope.  3  vobj.  IPs. 
PREFERENCE,  by  Selina  Davenport,  2  vols  II*. 


PINNOCK  S  COUNTY  HISTORIES. 
Thi*  day  i*  published. 
Price  la  and  embellished  w.tb  a  treat  Map  of  the 

The  msTon^anJ'  ToPOGRAPin 
of  MtDDI.KSKX  ;  rnnUinin^  n|*n  tit  \nliqni|ic». 
N't.  mi  tt  airf*  Ailihci  ti  Cur.. <•!!►*■>,  I.'-rvl  1** t  u!  i  i rite**, 
Commtrif.  auJ  M  inufnUitf*  ;  with  Bi'  ynifi1iic»l 
Mie:cltc>.  *>f  itt  iuu»t  eminent  Natives,  Tablet  uf  Pa. rm, 
tVc.Stc 

ami  price,  lh*  COUNTIES  of 


llcrtfnnl, 
lluiitiu£dou, 
Kent. 
],anc  aster, 
I^'ice«trr, 
Linrula, 
I^mdoa  and  its 
Environ*.  3a. 


Shropahlre, 
Snneraet, 
Slatford, 
Suffolk, 
(lutrey, 
Sutaex, 
Warwick, 


Also,  af  the 
Bdf..rd, 
Berka, 
Bark*. 
Cnuibridfe, 
Ciirahlte, 
C'>rnwall. 
Cum 
Derby 
DaTOfi, 

Dn<:t,  NorWIt,  W'«re»ler. 

Durham,  Northampton.      York,  2*. 

Eases.  N»tthiiiuberlandf  North  Wales. 

Glouceater,  N^ttnis^liain,        South  Wales. 

Hani*.  Oafoed. 
Ilrrefoed,  Rutland, 

'  Tliese  Catechism*  are  well  adapted  to  refresh  tire 
memory  ;  and  there  is  no  one,  proud  «if  his  tiatiee 
coonty.  hot  ntutt  feel  a  «-ciet  pleawre  that  ilalreaoures. 
heaulie*,  and  nilrieste.  are *o  ably  and  so  faniiltaily  fle 
linented,  and  breusht  within  the  reach  of  tbe  ham- 
bleat  individual  '—Literary  Chronicle. 

Punted  fur  Geo.  B  Whrttaker,  Are-Mafia  I  <  <■ 


This  day  ia  publiabrd,  in  3  rots.  ItoML  price  ICa  M 

PARENTS  and  WIVES;  or,  Inconsist- 

A  eirc-y  and  Mi*t*hea. 

By  Mr*  GREKN, 
Author  of  Who  i»  the  Brid 

riagsa.  Deception,  Carthusian  Friar,  Isc. 
Print«-d  for  A.  K  Newman  and  Co  ,  London. 
Wherr  rnae  be  had,  published  thi*  •ummer. 
FATHER'S  LOVEandatrOMAN  S  Kill  ISN  Drill!!' 

liyMr*  MnMe.Aeot*  £\.  10*. 
RKFliGR,  a  Romance,  try  Oapt  Morsstroyd.  3  nd*  IS*. 
The  PHANTOM,  or  M)*t«Ma«f  the  CaMie,  b,  Mrs. 
Matthews.  4s. 

WANDERINGS ufCHILDE  IIAROLDE,  s  Romance 

of  teal  life.  Seal*  £\.  Is. 
CASTLE  CHAPEL,  by  Mrs  Roche,  lottmr  of  Chil- 
dren of  lb*  Abbey,  3  vols.  Sis. 
VALLEY  of  SHENANDOAH,  or  Memoirs  of  the 


POPULAR  WORKS  ON  GEOGHAPHY  AND 
ASTRONOMY. 
This  day  are  published, 

THE  ELEMENTS  of  MODERN  GEO- 
GRAPHY andGENERAL  HISTORY,  contain- 
inaj  an  accurate  aod  iuteteating  Descrn«ti»n  of  all  the 
Cnuuliies.  Slatr*.  kc  in  the  Known  World ;  with  the 
31  inner*  and  Custom*  of  the  Inhabitants ;  In  which  sre 
added.  Historical  Nutire*  atrd  Uueatioit*  for  Eaamipa- 
tiou  The  whole  illustrated  by  numemu*  Maps  and 
EnzT-irins*.  by  G  RoUrts    Price  «». fW. 

PIN  NOCK'S  GEOGRAPHICAL  rOPY-BOOK. 
Part  I..  eooUiliitif  13  Outline  Map*,  3*.  plain  j  or  4*. 
colonicd  — Ditto,  Part  If.,  cooUuiinK  13  Maps,  3*. 
I  plain:  or 4s  coloured. 

OITLINB  MAPS  (or  Projections)  of  the  Eastern 
I  ami  WtKlrrn  lleiuls|dkerea,  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  Am«- 
|  rice,  and  Emrlanil ;  printed  on  flue  larce  Drawing  Pa- 
per |  particularly  adapt e«l  for  School  Exercise*,  la.  etch. 
Seuamle  Maps,  aa  Keys  to  the  above.  I*  fid.  each. 

IMPERIAL  OUTLINE  MAPS  nf  KCROPR.  ASIA, 
AFRICA.  AMERICA,  and  ENGLAND  sod  WALES, 
•howinit  the  Outline*  of  tbe  Cooutriea.  to  be  tiled  up 
by  the  Student.  Printed  oaa  Sheet  of  Imperial  Draw- 
ins;  INipcr,  p.ire  3a  e.Kh 

A  NEW  GENERAL  ATLAS,  etefantly  en(raved. 
and  printed  on  >aperfiur  Imperial  Quarto,  cum. tins  of 
upwaruaof  Sixty  Plates,  an'l  containing  all  tbe  New 
Di.ci>vfriei,  as  urtl  a*  every  late  alleralnrfi  iiitke,B<iHn- 
dariaa  of  the  different  Stute*  on  the  Continent.  Ate, 
formla'  the  moat  complrte  Atlas  extant,  of  tbe  same 
sire  and  price  By  G.  Pawley.  Esq.— Price,  coloured, 
£X  I3a  6<l.  Boundary  Lines,'  coloured,  jt'3.3*  .  plain, 
jfl  12.  fld. 

PAWLEV9  MINOR  ATLAS,  on  a  plan  similar  to 
the  preceding,  particulaily  calculated  fist  tbe  use  of 
Schools,  and  coutainiug  all  tbe  late  Alterations,  etc.— 
Price,  plain.  £1  lis.  6d  ;  Boundary  Liues,  coloured, 
£1.  Id*  :  Pnll  coloarerl.  £*  3*. 

A  UNIVERSAL  ATLAR;  con.i.ting  of  a  roenpletr 
Set  of  Intro  Maps,  to  illustrate  Aucb-nt  and  Modern 
Gcngraphy.  in  which  the  Ancient  a  d  Present  Di  vision* 
ate  distinctly  marked,  by  being  printed  on  opposite 
imae*    By  T.  Stacktiou*e.  A.  31..  £3  12*  fid  coloorrd. 

GEOGKAPHIA  SACRA;  or.SCRIPTlTRE  ATLAS, 
coiapriamx  a  cumjilete  Set  of  Mapa,  adapted  ta  eluci- 
date the  Events  of  Socred  History,  and  which  point  out 
the  Situation  of  everr  plscr  mentioned  in  tbe  O  d  snd 
B)  G.  Wyld,  Eso.    Price.  Ml.  as  ; 


loured.  £1  16,, 
A  CEL*STIAL  ATLAR,  comprising  Prwjecl'O"*  of 
the  Plaaitplrerea,  and  Particular  Coitstrartions  of  the 
Sisu,  of  the  Zodiac, anal  the  Oastel tattoo*  in  cacti  He- 
misphere, exactly  at  tltey  appear  in  the  Heavens,  in  a 
Secies  of  Thirty  be»ntifally  engraved  Maps,  which  are 
illustrated  by  scientific  Descriptions  of  their  Contra!,, 
and  by  Catalogue,  of  the  SUr*.  Astronomical  Problem,, 
and  Biuret***,  fcc  tie.  By  Alexander  Jamieson,  LL  D. 
Dedicated,  by  iiermisaion.  to  his  M*ir*ty.  Royal  4to. 
half  bonnd.  plain,  priced  I  A*.i  and  £\  Us  ad 

An  OUTLINE  AT 
to  the  above,  to  bt  ft] 


ftl 

A8of  the  HEAVENS,  *da|>ted 
&  up  by  the  Student,  4to.  16s. 


A  COMPANION  tatlie  GLOBES :  romiwiMa.  Ike 
vario-is  Pr  dilem,  that  way  be  prrt.-ru.rd  by  Itr 
Globes,  precede.1  i*y  lor  Kiibtert*  to  which  thee  Meri 
and  accompanied  by  rauir  tlrsn  One  Thousand  aSUaa> 
pin  sim!  Hi-capltolabiry  Bxeirisrs,  hr  kr  |)>  T  L'. 
■iagtoa    SccoimI  Edition.    Itora  pne*  4*. M  bota.1 

A  KEY  to  tbaab.«e.  price  2.  .titrhed 

CATECHISM  of  ASTRONOMY;  giving  a d.^np 
tloo  of  the  N'stura  and  IV>|»ertire  id"  the  Heivral,  hv- 
die*.   Price  nd 

ELEMENTS  of  ASTRONOMY.  By  A .  Picawat. 
Ait t In -r  of  Elrment.  of  Uuiver.*!  (.en^rsphy  ;  Skcictj  f 
Modem  History  8tc  13mo.  price  Ts.  wd  leioad 

Printed  for  Geo  B.  Whiltakrr.  A*e-3laria  Lane . 
London  ;  and  sold  by  all  Bnok*elie**.   

CHRONOLOGY  AND  HISTORY. 
Thi*  day  was  publiihed,  price  £\  16*  eirgautly  en- 
graved*, and  printed  on  itoul.le  Imperial  Drawing-pi- 
per, coloured,  vatawhed,  and  mounted  on  Roller*. 

rpUE  STUEAM  of  HISTORY  (brou»ht 

down  to  tbe  Year  1*11:,  .bowing  the  Row  »»d 
Fall  of  Euipire*.  sud  the  Pri^rrs*  of  Ibr  trt*.S,>*.r.. 
an.1  Literature  of  ereiy  Nation  of  llw  Woild.  train  llw 
Earl  eil  Age*  to  the  prowiit  Time  Origiiadly  ia»eii»es 
by  Profeaa.iT  Stms*.  With  numerous  tilJitnuu  snd 
ImpitiTemrnU. 

t*»  Tbvselegant  and  u*efu|  Apirendvg*  telue  LiWm? 
txbibitan  clear  arul  cuniniehen«i««  View  aj  the  irnaci- 
pal  Events  of  General  Hl'tory ;  awl  to  thn«r  wh*  bi>e 
not  np|iortanili«a  or  time  to*  resea.cb.  it  may  be  tralj 
slid  tn  Ire  invaluabla 

A  UNIVERSAL  CHRONOIjOGY,  from  the  Crei 
tkru  to  the  present  time,  nrranjed  tn  tbe.icderof  Cr« 
tune. ;  atfurdiug  ,i  complete  View  of  all  the  m-*'  '"s 
portant  Events  ;  and  fxtmnig  a  Key  In  tor  Mir. a  id 
Hutniy.    Vers  ctnsely  printed  in  rtmo  price  3. 

An  ANALYSIS  oaf  tU  HISTORY  of  ENliLAtB, 
fr  ,ni  the  Caaa.uest  to  the  preseol  Ttm*.  by  w  H 
RuckUnd.  Engraved  us  Ci>|ipri.  and  priatej  oa  t 
Short  of  Drawtng.naner.  3.  6d  ;  or  lotnore.:,  a* 

HISTORY  MADE  EASV  j  iw.alk*wal^ie«lf-b*r' 
of  Hi*  Kings  and  t|uren«of  EogUiui.  since  tor  !><• 
noe»t.    By  F  Reynard.   **—  D-tto,  w  lit  i  P*et«-il 
Chr-nology  of  r»rii  Reign .  la  OA. — I  n  Ca*e. 
with  Poetical  ChrotHilngy, 4* —Coloured.  I,  exM. 

Thlt  ii»«eiiiou»  Chsit  is  well  calculated  to  tsK'- 
taUthcStu., 

Genealogy  of  our  Sovereign*.  lBajjextra  .rdt*a«v  «i 
gree.  and  baa  been  highly  coiausf  IsVd  by  all  % 

used  it. 

KEY  tn  HISTORY  MaDE  EASY  Is 
An  EPITOME  ol  ENGLISH  HISTORY; 
tish  airouology.    By  the  lice.  G.  Sv*bitlak«. 
Edition.  8a. 
Printed  for  Geo  B   Wbituhey.  Aye-Mats*  L»w. 

London  ;  and  anld  by  all  B.«ir.»r|h  r*   _ 

RELIGIOUS  SCHOOLBOOKS  . 
This  day  ar»  published.  tu>w  and  cOiirded  Edl' kk» 
tb*  hrlluwluu  — 

SACRED  BIOGRAPHY  :  or,  the  Lit* 
of  EmilMttl  Mea,  wb.aas  Ad  ion*  are  teoofdeJ  la 
tbe  Holy  Scripture*.    By  G  Robeita.   I8tn..  > 

Th*  CHRISTIAN  CHI  IDS  READER.  » 
to  direct  the  Mind*  of  Yunlli  to  I 
ISlmo  3* 

An  EPITOME  of  the  CHRISTIAN  REIJGION 
By  th*  Rev.  W.  Allen.  M.  A.    IHmo  3*. 

A  COMPENDIOUS  HISTORY  «f  Ibe  BHU-r^ 
containing  the  principal  Ereut*  recorded  in  that 
I  B.»k.    13nso.  3*  .    __  . 

Ttvt  ELEMENTS  of  ECCLESIASTICAL  III*- 
TORY    By  the  Itrv  J.PIilt*    lomo  4*  dd. 

Art  HISTORICAL  EPITOME  of  tbe  OV1  and  V* 
Testanieuta.  and  Pitt  of  tbe  A  POCKY  PHA  :  m  •!'«* 
Ill*  El'CBl,  are  artangeil  according  to  Cbroonsog.i « 
Ordrr  By  a  Meiuber  of  tb*  Church  of  England.  Au- 
thor nf  Family  Prayei*  up**)  the  Crealioa.  SrcoaU 
Eiitimi     ttoro  f»  (Id  me 

SEQI  F-L  to  Ibr  GRAMMAR  of  SACRED  Ml*- 
TOHY,  being  a  Psrapbra**  on  the  rp  -t'e.  "i*1 
pel*,  with  Explanatory  Note*.   To  wh.cl.  f  !"'«"*■• 
*nnp!e  Illustration  ol  tbe  Liturgy;  end  a 
on  the  Oiorch  C.ilecbM-ui     By  M  iry  Aun  RunU-0('. 
Aolhorof  Ibr-Grsmmsr  of  P*.  red  History,  fcc   4*  "^ 

The  POOR  GIRL  S  HELP  to  a  Kno-lrdge  of  '» 
First  Priuciplea  of  the  Christian  Religion.  »t«l  |"^» 
Sacrameiit  of  the  Locd-s  Sop|i*r.   By  Mi"  Apr 
Author  id  Early  Educatioo.   2e  6d. 

ELEMENTS  of  MORALITY  |  for  tire « 
Person*    To  which  i*  prerixed,  aa  f 
From  the  German  af  the  Re*.  C.  S 
Engraving*  Itow.M- 

IViotcd  for  Geo.  B 
London ;  and  sold  by  ail  _ 


nr.  Ibi- 
ANra 


Thi*  paper  ir  publi.hrd  early  nn  Saturday,  pr.ee  Cd 
Loadrm:  pxi nliahed  by  Davidson,  4.  Sol 


or  lod.  if  poat  free;  Country  and  Foreign  Reader*  may  have  theuaalamped  edition  in  Mi 

hlhdied  by  rVividsno,  2  Surrey  Street. Strand,  wbeie  advrrtlseme 
Hall  Court  ;  Booker.  33,  Fare  Street 

"  1 


received,  and  commnnicalion* '  foe  the  Editor'  [goH  paid)  art  to  bej 
j  Rkhanlwm,  Con 
k.clk, .  wd  Ncw.rt.dct».-Prinl«l  by  I 


post  pL-  , 

treat  ;  Ray.  Creed  Lme,  RichardMn,  CornhHI  i  Hughea,  to,  Kt  MartirtVle^raild; 
}  ami  by  all  BookMllcr.  wd  Nclwrtgdei 
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Itrtff  tmiltt  to  the  prnrnl  Vumwr Reriev- .-  A  Tr»»li«»  on  Cbn.lnu  Uwlrtar,  h»  4»i  F<fty  la  Ihr  Wuclri.  467 ;  T:.*  Gommwrwl  l»««»r  •  •< 

Bn-os.  kt.  by  Ih*  feiron  Dap**.  4t*S ;  Proctor'i  NnraUv*  of  •  Jaunty  »cr.««  tiw  Goidill*™  of  to#  Ami*.  470i  Btbui(i»ii.  ■  Tr»*»t>.  I»y  T.  Dmi!.1*)**.  4?i  j 
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™.  i.  477  ,  Sdnlnud  Sutler*,  477  ,  fcouu.  ■-,  l>y 
lAU,  „tu.c  a,.d  Science.  47R  — The  Ret.  4TO.  

Price  Gd. 


OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

A  TmUuc  on  ChriUian  Dxtrine,  compiled 
from  the  Holy  Script>&et  alanf.     By  Joiix 
Milto*.    Translated  from  the  Original, 
by  Cbabi.es  H   -    •  s  ::.  M.  A.  Libra- 
nan  and  Historiographer  to  hi*  Majesty, 
and  Prebendary  of  Canterbury,  4to.  pp. 
714.    London,  1823.    C.  Knight. 
Tar  pubbcauon  of  a  new  work,  by  the  au- 
thor of  "  Paradise  Lost,'  cannot  fail  of  be- 
as  one  of  the  most  remark- 
in  the  history  of  English  litem - 
are  three  circumstinces  con- 
the  publication  of  tltis  work, 
each  of  which  would  be  sufficient  to  call 
public  attention  to  it  in  an  extraordinary 
manner :  in  the  first  place  (for  the  evidence 
s,  to  our  minds,  perfectly  conclusive),  it  is  a 
work  written  by  john  Milton  ;  in  the  second 
place,  the  discorery,  now,  of  the  manuscript 
from  which  the  work  is  printed,  shows  how 
little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  public 
archives  and  state-papers  that  are  to  be 
found  in  our  public  offices,  when  a  work, 
the  production  of  our  first  poet,  has  been 

dust  of  a  century  and  a  half;  and  lastly,  I 
of  the  work  is  published  by  the 
command  of  his  Majesty — a  prince' 
i  patronage  of  literature  and  the  arts 
wil]  mark  his  reign  as  the  Augustan  age. 

Though  the  splendour  of  Milton's  reputa- 
tion is  almost  entirely  lost  in  the  blaze  of  his 
poetical  fame,  yet  it  is  no  less  remarkable 
than  true,  that,  during  his  life- time,  he  was 
most  celebrated  for  his  polemical  and  politi- 
writings.  That  the  latter  should  have 
into  a  temporary  oblivion  is  natural 
enough,  since  their  republican  character 
amst  have  rendered  them  unpopular  long 
after  the  restoration  ;  happily,  however,  we 
Hve  in  an  age  when  little  is  to  be  dr-aded 
from  the  freedom  of  discussion,  and  Milton 
SMlf  too  virtuous  jl  character,  whatever  may 
have  been  hi*  religious  or  speculative  errors 
f  it «rtorstl>cy  are)  to  write  anything  inimical 
to  good  government. 

ft  was  generally  believed  (perhaps  known) 
and  asserted  by  his  early  biographers,  (hat 
Mil  COB  had  written  a  treatise  on  theology  ; 
bat,  notwithstanding  the  various  inquiries 
made  respecting  it,  it  had  eluded  all  research, 
and  was  generally  supposed  to  he  lost.— 
Within  die  last  few  years,  a  commission  has 
1  to  investigate  the  public  re- 
ted  to  an  examination  of 
I -been  netrlaceed.  We 
do  not  know  that  this  commission  was  either 
di recfly  or  indirectly  the  cause  of  Milton's 
work  being  discovered,  although  we  think  it 
more  than  probable.   Certain  it  is  that,  in 


Yet..  VI. 


'  A  I  .at  in  manuscript,  bearing  the  follow- 
ing title,  "  Joannis  Miltoni  Angli  de  Uoc- 
trina  Christiana,  ex  sacris  duntaxat  libris 
petita,  Disquisitionum  Ubri  duo  posthumi," 
was  discovered  by  Mr.  Lemon,  in  the  course 
of  his  researches  in  the  Old  State  Paper  Office, 
situated  in  what  is  called  the  Middle  Treasury 
Gallery,  Whitehall.  It  was  found  in  one  of 
the  presses,  loosely  wrapped  in  two  or  three 
sheets  of  printed  paper,  with  a  large  number 
of  original  letters,  informations,  examinations, 
and  other  curious  records  relative  to  the 
Popish  plots  in  1677  and  1678,  and  to  the 
Rye  House  plot  in  1683.  The  same  parcel 
likewise  contained  a  complete  ami  corrected 
copy  of  all  the  Latin  letters  to  foreign  princes 
and  states,  writteu  by  Milton,  while  he  offi- 
ciated as  Latin  secretary ;  and  the  whole  was 
enclosed  in  an  euvelope,  superscrilied,  "  To 
Mr.  Skinner,  Mercht* '  The  address  seems 
distincdy  to  identify  this  important  manu- 
script w  ith"  the  work  mentioned  by  Wood, 
though  an  error  has  been  committed,  either 
by  himself  or  his  informant,  with  respect  to 
its  real  title.' 

Mr.  Cyriack  Skinner,  the  merchant  here 
alluded  to,  was  the  pupil  and  intimate  friend 
of  Milton,  to  whom  he  addressed  some  of  his 
Jonnebr,  and  who  is  known  to  have  had  in- 
trusts I  to  him  some  manuscripts  of  our  great 
epic  post.    By  what  means,  or  at  what  Ume, 
this  interesting  document  was  deposited  in  I 
the  State  Taper  Office,  is  not  known  with  | 
certainty,  every  trace  of  its  existence  having  I 
been  lost  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half, 
until  it  was  discovered  by  Mr.  I^ernon,  the 
deputy -keeper  of  his  majesty's  stale  papers : 

'  In"  the  absence  of  all  positive  evidence  on 
this  subject,  it  is  due  to  the  sagacity  of  Mr. 
Lemon  to  state  the  satisfactory  conjecture 
originally  formed  by  that  gentleman,  which 
subsequent  discoveries  have  almo  t  converted 
into  a  moral  certainty.  From  the  decided 
republican  principles  which  Cyriack  Skinner 
was  well  known  to  have  adopted,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  he  was  suspected  of  partici- 
pating in  some  of  the  numerous  political  con- 
spiracies which  prevailed  during  the  1-ist  ten 
years  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  and 
that  his  {wpers  were  se:zed  in  consequence. 
Supposing  this  step  to  have  been  taken,  the 
Milton  manuscript  would  have  come  offi- 
cially, with  the  other  suspected  documents, 
into  the  possession  either  of  Sir  Joseph  Wil- 
liamson or  Sir  Leoline  .lexikius,  who  held 
successively  the  office  of  principal  secretary 
of  state  for  the  southern  or  home  department, 
during  the  whole  of  the  period,  alluded  to— 
that  is,  from  1674  to  168C  It  was  at  this 
time  the  custom  ft<r  the  secretaries,  on  re- 
tiring from  office,  to  remove  with  them  the 
public  documents  connected  with  their  re- 


spective administrations ;  but  both  these  dis- 
tinguished statesmen,  from  a  convietion  of 
the  inconvenience  of  a  practice  which  has 
since  been  disused,  bequeathed  their  large 
and  valuable  collection  of  manuscripts  to  his 
Majesty's  State  Paper  Office.  It  was  in  the 
course  of  examining  these  papers,  for  the 
purpose  of  arranging  them  in  chronological 
order,  and  of  forming  a  catalogue  raisonne 
of  their  contents,  that  the  identical  manu- 
script came  to  light,  of  which  the  public,  by 
his  Majesty's  gracious  command,  is  now  in 


ijesty's  gracious  i 
possession. 

1  In  the  same  office  hare  been  lately  dis- 
covered some  curious  documents,  hitherto 
unknown,  respecting  both  the  family  history 
and  the  official  life  of  Milton,  which,  by  the 
permission  of  Mr.  Secretary  Peel,  are  now 
incoqwraied,  with  other  materials,  into  an 
account  of  him  and  his  writings,  about  to  lie 
published  by  the  Kev.  Mr.  Todd,  the  well- 
known  and  able  editor  of  Milton's  Poetical 
Works.' 

'  The  manuscript  itself  consists  of  seven 
hundred  and  thirty-five  pages,  closely  written 
on  small  quarto  letter-paper.  The  hrst  part, 
as  far  as  the  1 5th  chanter  of  the  first  book,  is 
in  a  small  and  bcautilul  Italian  hand,  being 
evidently  a  corrected  copy,  prepared  for  the 
press,  without  interlineations  of  any  kind. 
This  portion  of  the  volume,  however,  affords 
a  proof  that  even  the  most  careful  transcrip- 
tion seldom  fails  to  diminish  the  accuracy  of 
a  text ;  for,  although  it  is  evident  that  extra- 
ordinary pains  have  been  employed  to  sect- re 
its  legibility  and  correctness,  the  mistake* 
which  are  found  in  this  part  of  the  manu- 
script, especially  in  the  references  to  the 
quotations,  arc  in  the  proportion  of  fourteen 
to  one,  as  compared  with  those  in  the  re- 
maining three-fifths  of  the  work.  The  cha- 
racter U  evidently  that  of  a  female  hand;  and 
it  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  I-emon,  whose  know- 
ledge of  the  hand-writings  of  that  time  n 
so  extensive,  that  the  greatest  def.  -.tice  m 
due  to  his  judgment,  that  Mary,  the  second 
daughter  of  Milton,  was  employed  a«  ama- 
nuensis in  this  part  of  the  volume.  In  cor- 
roboration of  t!i  is  conjecture,  it  irf>y  lx>  re- 
marked, that  some  of  the  mistakes  above  al- 
luded to  are  of  a  nature  to  induce  a  suspicion 
that  the  transcriber  was  merely  a  copyist,  or, 
at  most,  only  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the 
learned  languages.' 

We  shall  not  dwell  longeron  the  history  of 
the  manuscript,  as  we  think  Mr.  Sauna 
adduces  circumstantial  evidence  twngll  to 
prove  the  work  to  be  the  loner-missing  trea- 
tise of  Milton,  independent  of  those  proofs 
of  authenticity  which  the  rescmbhuiec  of  us 
language  and  opinions  bear  to  the  prn  red 
works  of  Milton.  The  treatise  nuChristiai, 
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doctrine,  now  first  published,  is  supposed  lo 
have  been  coroposei  during  hi*  declining 
years ;  and  it,  as  Mr.  Sumner  observes,  'affords 
a  pleasing  picture  of  a  mind  softened  by  the 
influence  of  religious  principle,  and  becoming 
gradually  more  tolerant  of  the  supposed  errors 
of  others,  as  the  period  drew  near  when  he 
must  answer  for  his  own  before,  an  unerring 
tribunal.' 

The  peculiar  feature  in  the  work  before  us 
is,  that  it  appears  to  be  a  compilation  from 
Scripture  alone,  as  its  title  expresses.  The 
work  is  valuable,  as  it  removes  many  doubts 
hitherto  entertained  respecting  the  real  opi- 
nions of  Milton,  and,  above  all,  the  charges 
of  his  being  a  '  time  server,'  and  secretly 
entertaining  an  inclination  towards  popery. 
( )n  the  subject  of  divorre.  this  work  coincides 
with  the  published  opinions  of  Milton ;  but 
it  proves  what  some  have  suspected,  that  he 
believed  in  the  lawfulness  of  polygamy,  to 
which  he  appears  to  have  been  led  by  the 
difficulty  he  found  in  reconciling  the  com- 
monly-received opinion  with  the  practices  of 
the  patriarehs.  As  this  is  neither  the  least 
novel  nor  the  least  curious  part  of  Milton's 
work,  we  shall  make  an  extract  from  it. 
After  refuting  or  explaining  the  passages  of 
scripture  supposed  to  be  against  polygamy, 
which  he  docs  with  great  ingenuity  :  he  thus 
argue*  in  favour  of  it  5— 

'  On  the  other  hand,  the  following  pas- 
sages clearly  admit  the  lawfulness  of  poly- 
gamy. Exod .  ni.  1 0.  if  he  take  him  another 
wife,  her  food,  her  raiment,  and  her  duty  of 
marriage,  shall  he  not  diminish.  Deut.  xvii. 
17.,  neither  shall  he  multiply  wives  to  him- 
self, that  his  heart  turn  not  away.  Would 
the  law  have  been  so  loosely  worded,  if  it 
had  not  been  allowable  to  take  more  wives 
than  one  at  the  same  time  ?  Who  would 
venture  to  subjoin,  as  an  inference  from  this 
language,  therefore  let  him  have  one  only  ? 
In  such  case,  since  it  is  said  in  the  preceding 
verse,  he  shall  not  multiply  horses  to  him- 
self, it  would  lie  necessary  to  subjoin  there, 
also,  therefore  he  shall  have  one  horse  only. 
Nor  d«  we  want  any  proof  to  assure  us,  that 
the  first  institution  of  marriage  was  intended 
to  bind  tlie  prince  equally  with  the  people ; 
if,  therefore,  it  permits  only  one  wife,  it  per- 
mits no  more,  even  to  the  prince.  Hut  the 
reason  given  for  the  law  is  this,  that  his  heart 
turn  not  away— a  danger  which  would  arise 
if  be  were  to  marry  many,  and  especially 
strange  women,  as  Solomon  afterwards  did. 
Now ,  if  the  present  law  had  been  intended 
merely  as  a  confirmation  and  vindication  of 
tlie  primary  institution  of  marriage,  nothing 
uld  have  been  more  appropriate  than  to 
recited  the  institution  itself  in  this 
,  and  not  to  have  advanced  that  reason, 
alone,  which  has  been  mentioned. 

♦  Let  us  hear  the  words  of  God  himself, 
the  Author  of  the  law,  and  the  best  Interpreter 
of  his,  :mn -will.  2  Sam.  xii.  8.,  I  gave  thee 

thy  master's  wives  into  thy  bosom  and, 

if  that  Had  been  too  little,  I  would  moreover 
have  given  unto  thee  such  and  such  things. 
Here  there  can  be  no  subterfuge ;  God  gave 
him  wives — he  gave  them  to  the  man  whom 
he  loved,  as  one  among  a  number  of  great 
"  I;  he  would  have  given  him  more,  if 


not  been  enough.  Besides,  the 
very  argument  which  God  uses  towards 
David,  is  of  more  force  when  applied  to  the 
gift  of  wives,  than  to  any  other,— thou  ought- 
est  at  least  to  have  abstained  from  the  wife 
of  another  person,  not  so  much  because  I 
haJ  Riven  thee  thy  master's  house,  or  thy 
master's  kingdom,  as  because  I  had  given 
thee  the  wives  cf  the  kir<g  Hexa,  indeed, 
objects,  that  I  lav  i  J  herein  committed  incest, 
namely,  with  the  wives  of  his  father-in-law. 
Hut  he  had  forgotten  what  is  indicated  by 
Esther  ii.  12, 13  ,  that  the  kings  of  Israel  had 
two  houses  for  the  women— one  appointed 
for  the  virgins,  the  other  for  the  concubines, 
and  that  it  was  tlie  former,  and  not  the  latter, 
which  were  given  to  David.  This  appears 
also  from  1  Kings  i.  4.,  the  king  knew  her 
not.  Cantic  vi.  8  ,  there  are  fourscore  con- 
cubines, and  virgins  without  number.  At 
the  same  time,  it  might  be  said,  with  perfect 
propriety,  that  God  had  given  him  his  raav 
ter's  wive.*,  even  supjiosirig  that  he  had  only 
ren  him  as  many  in  number  and  of  the 
description,  though  not  the  very  same ; 
even  as  he  gave  him,  not  indeed  the  iden- 
tical house  and  retinue  of  his  master,  but  one 
equally  magnificent  and  royal. 

'  It  is  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that  what 
the  authority  of  the  law,  and  the  voice  of  (  rod 
himself  has  sanctioned,  should  be  alluded  to 
by  the  holy  prophets,  in  their  inspired  hymns, 
as  a  thing  lawful  and  honourable.  Psalm 
xlv.  9.  (which  is  intitled  A  Song  of  Loves), 
king's  daughters  were  among  thy  honourable 
women, — v.  14.,  the  virgins  her  companions 
that  follow  her  shall  be  brought  unto  tl«?e. 
Nay,  the  words  of  this  very  song  are  quoted 
by  the  apostle  to  the  Hebrews,  i.  8.  uuto  the 
Son  he  saith.Thy  throne,  O  God,  kc,  as  the 
words  wherein  God  the  Father  himself  ad- 
dresses the  Son,  and  in  which  his  divinity  is 
asserted  more  clearly  than  in  any  other  pas- 
sage. Would  it  have  been  proper  for  God 
the  Father  to  speak  by  the  mouth  of  harlots, 
and  lo  manifest  his  holy  Son  to  mankind  as 
God  in  the  amatory  songs  of  adulteresses ! 
Thus,  also,  in  Cantic.  vi  8-  10.,  the  queens 
and  concubines  are  evidently  mentioned  with 
honour,  and  are  all,  without  distinction,  con- 
sidered worthv  of  celebrating  the  praise*  of 
the  bride :  there  are  threescore  queens,  and 
fourscore  concubines,  and  virgins  without 
number — the  daughters  saw  her  and  blessed 
her;  yea,  the  queens  and  the  concubines, 
and  they  praised  her.  Nor  roust  we  omit 
2  Chron.  xxiv.  2,  3.  Joash  did  that  which 
was  right  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  all  the  days 
of  Jehoiada  the  priest :  and  .lehoiada  took 
for  him  two  wives.  For  the  two  clauses  are 
not  placed  in  contrast,  or  disjoined  from  each 
other,  but  it  is  said,  in  one  and  tlie  same  con- 
nection, that  under  the  guidance  of  Jehoida, 
he  did  that  which  was  right,  and  that  by  the 
authority  of  tlie  same  individual,  he  married 
two  wives.  This  is  contrary  to  the  usual 
practice  in  the  ealogies  of  the  kings,  where, 
if  to  the  general  character  an)  thing  blameablc 
be  subjoined,  it  is  expressly  excepted;  1 
Kings,  xv.  5  save  only  in  the  matter  of 
Uriah  the  Ilittite,  v.  11,  14.,  and  Asa  did 
that  which  was  right — but  the  high  places 
" :  nevertheless,  Asa's  " 


perfect.  Since,  therefore,  the  right  con- 
duct of  Joash  is  mentioned  in  unqualified 
terms,  in  conjunction  with  his  double  mar- 
riage, ilj*  evident  that  the  latter  was  not 

historian  would  not'  have  neglected  so  suit- 
able an  opportunity  of  making  the  customary 
exception,  if  there  had  really  been  anything 
which  deserved  disapprobation. 

'  Moreover,  God  himself,  in  an  allegorical 
fiction,  K/ek.  xxiii.  4.,  represents  himself  ss 
having  espoused  two  wives,  Aholah  and  Abo- 
liboh  ;  a  mode  of  speaking  which  be  would 
by  no  means  have  employed,  especially  at 
such  length,  even  in  a  parable,  nor  indV  J 
have  taken  on  himself  such  a  character  at  all, 
if  the  practice  which  it  implied  bad  been  in- 
trinsically dishonourable  or  shameful. 

'  On  what  grounds,  however,  can  a  prac- 
tice be  considered  dishonourable  or  shame- 
ful, which  is  prohibited  to  no  one  even  under 
the  Gospel  ?  for  that  dispensation  annuls  none 
of  the  merely  civil 


previous  to  its  introduction.  It  is  only  en- 
joined  that  elders  and  deamnsjhouM  be 


wife,  1  Tim.  iii.  2  and  Tit.  i.  6.  This  im- 
plies, not  that  to  be  the  husband  of  note 
than  one  wife  would  be  a  sin — for,  in  that 
case,  tlie  restriction  would  hive  been  equally 
imposed  on  all ;  but  that,  in  proportion  is 
they  were  less  entangled  in  domestic  affairs, 
they  would  be  more  at  leisure  for  the  bosi- 
ness  of  tlie  church.  Since,  therefore,  p»W- 
gamy  is  interdicted  in  this  passage  to  the  mi- 
nisters of  the  church  alone,  ana  that  not  pa 
account  of  any  sinfulness  in  the  practice;  arid 
since  none  of  tlie  other  members  are  nrrclad- 
ed  from  it,  either  here  or  elsewhere,  it  fellows 
that  it  was  permitted,  a*  abovesaid,  to  all  the 
remaining  members  of  the  church,  and  that 
it  was  adopted  by  many  without  offence. 

'  lastly,  I  argue  as  follows  from  Heb.  xiii. 
4.  Polygamy  is  either  marriage,  or  f" 
tion,  or  adultery ;  the  apostle  i 
fourth  state.  Reverence  for  so 
archs  who  were  polygamists  will,  1  trust,  de- 
ter any  one  from  considering  it  as  fornication 
or  adultery ;  for  whoremongers  and  adul- 
terers God  will  judge  ;  whereas  the  patriarchs 
were  tlie  objects  of  his  especial  favour,  as  be 
himself  witnesses.  If,  then,  polygamy  be 
marriage,  properly  so  called,  it  is  also  law- 
ful and  honourable,  according  to  the  same 
apostle :  marriage  is  honourable  in  all,  and 
the  bed  undented. 

*  It  appears  to  me  sufficiently  established 
by  the  above  arguments,  that  polygamy  is  al- 
lowed by  the  law  of  God  ;  lest,  however,  any 
doubt  should  remain,  I  will  subjoin  atten- 
dant examples  of  men  whose  holiness  renders 
them  fit  patterns  for  imitation,  and  who  are 
among  the  lights  of  our  faith.  Foremost  I 
place  Abraham,  the  father  of  all  the  faith/a!, 
and  of  the  holy  seed.  Geo.xvi.  1.  fcc  Jacob, 
chap.  xxx.  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  Moses, 
Numb.  xii.  1.  for  he  had  married  [a  Cushke, 
Marginal  Translation,  or]  an  Ethiopian  wo- 
man. It  is  not  likely  that  the  wife  of  Moses, 
who  had  been  so  often  spoken  of  before  hy 
her  proper  name  of  Zipporah,  should  now 
be  called  by  the  new  title  of  a  Cushite  ;  or 
anger  of  Aaron  and  Miriam 
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at  this  time  be  suddenly  kindled,  beeaiiM?  and  holy  man,  Jrhoiada.  the  pnert.  Who 
Moses,  forty  yean  Wot*',  liad  tmrried  Zip-  .  can  believe,  eilhcr  lhv\  so  many  men  of  (be 
penh ;  nor  would  they  have  act?d  thus  1  highest  character  should  have  suincJ  through 
scomfalry  towards  one  whom  the  whole  \  ignorance  for  so  many  ages,  or  that  their 
haose  oflsrael  had  gone  out  to  meet,  on  her  i  hearts  should  have  bt-eu  so  hardened,  or 
arrival  with  her  father  Jethro.  If,  thira,  he  that  God  should  have  tolerated  such  conduct 
the  Cushite  during  the  lifetime  of '  in        people!    Let,  t'lei.tibre,  the  rule  re 


Zipporah,  his  conduct  in  this  particular  re 
emed  the  express  approbation  of  God  him- 
self, who,  moreover,  punished  with  severity 
the  unnatural  opposition  of  Aaron  and  his 
sister.   Next  I  place  Gideon,  that  signal  ex- 
ample of  faith  and  piety,  Judg.  viii.  30,  31., 
and  Klkanah,  a  rigid  Lerite,  the  father  of  Sa- 
muel, who  was  so  far  from  believing  himself 
less  acceptable  to  God,  on  account  of  bis 
doubl*  marriage,  that  he  took  with  him  his 
two  wires  every  year  to  the  sacrifices  and  an- 
imal worship,  into  the  immediate  presence  of 
<Jod ;  nor  was  be  therefore  reproved,  but 
witb  Samuel,  a  child  of 
1  Sam.  ii.  tO.  Passing 
o»er  several  other  examples,  though  illustri- 
ous, inch  as  Caleb,  1  Cbron.  ii  46, 48,  vii.  1, 
4,  the  tons  of  Issachar,  in  number  six-aod- 
totrty  thousand  men,  for  they  had  many 
i  and  sons,  contrary  to  the  modern  Eu- 


oeived  among  theologians 
weight  here  a*  in  other 
of  the  saints  is  the  best 


have  the  same 
— "  The  prac- 


(7V.  A*  continued) 


Forty  iters  in  the  World ;  <>r.  Sketches  and 
Tate*  of  a  Soldier's  Life. 
(Concluded  from  p.  456.) 
We  have  already  stated  that  Ireland  and 
India  arc  the  principal  subjects  of  these  very 
spirited  Sketches  and  Tales,  and  the  author 
is  evidently  very  well  acquainted  witb  the 
topography  and  customs  of  both  countries. 
There  is  much  good  feeling  displayed  in  his 
allusions  to  the  land  of  his  birth  and  the 
associations  of  his  early  life;  the  local  de- 
scription of  Dublin  is  also  very  good  and 
very  correct,  though  towards  the  close  of  it 
the  author  makes  a  blunder  in  attributing  the 


farce  of  the  Weathercock  to  M'Arthy,  as  it 
tseean  practice,  where,  in  many  places,  the  I  was  written  by  J.  Till  Allinghara.    The  At- 
tead  is  suffered  to  remain  uncultivated  for  ]  tomey's  Ofhce  does  not  pleas*  us  as  a  profes- 
fs.nt  of  jwijuitation ;  and  also  Manasseh,  the 
sor.  of  Joiseph,  1  Chron.  vii.  14.    I  come  to 


the  prophet  David,  whom  God  loved  beyond 
all  men,  and  who  took  two  wives,  besides 
Michal,  and  this  not  in  a  time  of  pride 
and  prosperity,  but  when  he  was  almost 
'•owed  down  by  adversity,  and  when,  as  we 
learn  from  many  of  the  Psalms,  he  was  en- 
tvth  occupied  in  the  study  of  the  word  of 
God,  and  in  the  right  regulation  of  his  con- 
duct. ]  Sam.  xrv.  42,  43,  and  afterwards, 
'  Sam.  v.  12, 13.  David  perceived  that  Je- 
hnTui  had  established  him  king  over  Israel, 
and  that  he  had  exalted  his  Kingdom  for  his 
people  Israel's  sake:  and  David  took  him 
more  concubines  and  wives  out  of  Jerusalem. 
Surb  vtfTP.  the  motives,  such  the  honourable 
•"d  holy  thoughts,  whereby  he  was  influ- 
enced, namely,  by  the  consideration  of  God's 
kmdnes<  towards  him  for  M!  people's  sake. 
His  heavenly  and  prophetic  understanding 
*»w  not,  in  that  primitive  institution,  what  we 
in  our  blindness  fancy  we  discern  so  clearly; 
wr  did  he  hesitate  to  proclaim,  in  the  su- 
preme council  of  the  nation,  the  pure  and 
tioncmnble  motives  to  which,  as  he  trusted, 
children  born  in  polygamy  owed  their  ex- 
iteivea.  1  Chron.  xxvui.  5  ,  of  all  my  sons, 
far  Jehovah  hath  given  me  many  sons,  he 
Lath  chosen,  kc.  I  say  nothing  of  Solomon, 
notwithstanding  his  wisdom,  because  he 
teems  to  have  exceeded  due  bounds;  al- 
though it  is  not  objected  to  him  that  he  had 
taken  many  wives,  but  that  he  had  married 
•trance  women  ;   1  Kings,  xi.  1.    Nehe  n. 

M-  His  son  Hfhoboam  desired  many 
wives,  not  in  the  time  of  his  iniquity,  but  dur- 
ing the  three  years  in  which  he  is  said  to  have 
walked  in  the  way  of  David,  2  Chron.  xi. 
17, 21,  23.  Of  Joash,  mention  has  already 
been  made,  who  was  induced  to  take  two 
wrves,  not  hy  licentious  passion,  or  the  wan- 
too  desires  incident  to  one  era  trolled  power, 


sional  sketch,  but  it  introduces 
tale,  which  we  subjoin  : — 

*  JF.SSV  -. 

'  Miss  ,  the  daughter  of  a  respectable 

farmer  belonging  to  the  Presbyterian  con- 
gregation of  —  ,  came  to  our  office 

with  her  father,  respecting  an  action  then 
pending  against  a  neighbour,  in  her  own 


walk  of  life,  for  breach  of  promise  of  mar- 
riage and  seduction.  She  had  been  educated 
with  considerable  care,  and  her  appearance 
evinced  a  mind  of  much  sensibility.  Her 
blue  eyes,  which  had  once  sparkled  w  ith 
hope  and  life,  were  now  dim,  and  seemingly 
dead  to  pleasure ;  a  hollow,  death-like  gloom 
surrounded  them.  Her  face,  which  disco- 
vered the  features  of  exquisite  beauty,  was 
now  tinged  with  a  sallow  hue,  instead  of  the 
roses  and  lilies  which  her  once-gay  and  in- 
nocent heart  produced  in  that  sweet  garden ; 
all  animation  bad  fled,  and  the  deep  me- 
lancholy look  of  despair,  seated  in  her  coun- 
tenance, communicated  awful  tidings  to  the 
eye  of  observation.  Her  person  was  perfect 
symmetry,  and  so  delicate  in  texture,  or  ra- 
ther so  much  weakened  by  grief,  that  her 
bonnet  had  to  be  taken  off  in  the  office  to 
prevent  her  fainting,  which  exposed  some  of 
the  finest  auburn  hair  in  the  world,  altogether 
neglected,  but  bearing  the  marks  of  once 


to  use  the  veil  of  modesty.    He,  however, 
allured  by  fortune,  married  another ;  and  the 
hopw  which  young  imagination  had  cherish- 
ed, though  nipped  by  the  frost  of  disappoint- 
ment, ttuurlMied  again  with  the  spring  of 
youth,  and  promised  delicious  fruit.  Ano- 
1'ier  assiduous  wooer  had  presented  himself; 
and  Jessy,  considering  her  first  affection  in 
its  grave,  was  beginning  to  lend  her  willing 
of  ear  to  the  delightful  voice  of  love,  when  the 
I  typhus  fever  deprived  her  not  only  of  her 
I  new  sweetheart,  but  of  the  gardianship  of  a 
careful  mother.    The  same  dreadful  disease 
left  her  youthful  friend  a  widower,  and  in  the 
course  of  time,  being  a  neighbour,  frequently 
dropping  in,  attentions  were  renewed  on  hi* 
part,  which  formed  the  resurrection  of  her 
hopes.    In  time  he  made  a  formal  proposal 
in  presence  of  her  sister,  and  repeated  pro- 
mises afterwards,  which  completely  assured 
her  fond  heart  of  having  a  protector  for  life, 
in  the  man  she  had  secretly  adored. 

'  It  was  necessary,  however,  not  to  hurry 
into  the  married  state  till  the  dead  had  been 
moMrrted  for  a  long  period;  and  in  that  in- 
terval, pregnant  with  the  fate  of  this  unhappy 
girl,  a  moment  of  passionate  weakness  left 
her,  the  victim  of  affection,  at  the  meicy  of  a 
villain's  generosity. 

'  Poor  Jessy  soon  found  that  she  should  be 
a  mother ;  and,  falling  on  her  knees  before 
her  seducer,  she  implored  his  pity  to  redeem 
her  from  being  the  cause  of  steeping  her  aged 
father's  couch  in  tears.  All  she  said  reminds 
me  of  her  namesake,  whose  case  is  immortal* 
ized  by  the  feeling  Shenstonc.   She  thought 
lore  of  her  lover  than  she  did  of  herself— 
fond,  credulous  creature  !— 
Thus  for  your  sake  I  shun  each  human  eye ; 
I  Md  the  sweets  of  blooming  youth  adieu  ; 
To  die  I  languish,  but  1  diead  to  diet 

Lest  my  sad  fats  should  nourish  pangs  for 
you.' 

'  But  he  had  not  even  the  pity  of  Shcn- 
s tone's  Henry.  In  the  face  of  tlie  congrega- 
tion to  which  he  belonged,  he  swore  that  the 
child  poor  Jessy  bore  was  not  his.  The  oath 
was  not  believed  :  and  the  clergyman,  whose 
doctrines  he  had  neglected  to  follow,  wept 
while  he  deplored  to  mc  his  want  of  success 
in  changing  his  heart.  He  was  expelled 
from  that  religious  society,  and  the  distracted 
father  brought  the  action  in  question,  as  well 
to  receive  damages  for  an  irreparable  injury, 
as  to  redeem  his  child's 
name  from  aspersion. 

'  When  tlie  record  came  down  to  be  trie*!, 
the  case  was  clear ;  but  Jessy's  evidence  waj 
necessary,  and  she  was  led  into  court,  half 
dead  with  fear  and  shame.  She  was  but  as 
the  ghost  of  what  she  had  been ;  and  her  silent 


luore  ' 

pVr, 
« «  Thi 


length  broke  silence  and  predicted  her  owu 
death,  calling  in  agony  upon  her  seducer  to 
look  up  to  Heaven  and  witness  the  wreck  he 


having  been  the  object  of  care. 

'  Her  father  was  an  aged  venerable-look-  j  look,  the  tone  of  her  sweet  voice  when  she  at 
ing  man,  supported  under  a  load  of  sorrow 
hy  the  hand  of  religion.  This  lent  a  stern 
character  of  fortitude  to  all  he  said  and  looked. 
He  told  the  tale  for  his  youngest  of  twelve 
children.  She  had  been  the  little  darling  of 
his  declining  years,  and  her  faltering  tongue 
and  tears  refused  utterance  to  the  tortures  of 
her  heart  Tlie  simple  circumstances  I  thus 
gathered  from  the  circumlocution  of  old  a^e. 


up  I 

had  made  on  earth,  impressed  me  with  an 
idea  that  she  already  belonged  to  the  king- 
dom of  spirits.  A  coldness  spread  over  my 
whole  frame.  Her  pale  lip  trembled.  I 
looked  upon  the  man  that  I  might  know 
another  hie  him.  The  judge  wiped  his  eyes, 


'  Jessy  had  been  the  favorite  of  lier  lover  !  and  sighed  over  die  depravity  of  human  na 


in 


childhood,  and  a  tender  iiitunacy  subsisted  | 
tweeo  diem,  when  reason  taught  her  how 
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ture.   A  universal 


silence  expressed  the  loud 
i,  and  heartfelt  pity  ac^ni. 
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pan  ied  the  pale  creature  as  she  retired  from 
the  crowded  seat  of  justice.  The  jury  award- 
ed five  hundred  pounds  damages  ;  for  it  was 

proved  that  Mr.          had  a  valuable  pro- 

rarty.  No  defence  was  made,  as  the  de- 
lta hint's  attorney  was  a  man  of  honour,  and 
absolutely  refused  to  lie  instrumental  in  any 

attempt  to  injure  the  reputation  of  M  iss  . 

Previously  to  the  trial,  however,  all  his  pro- 
perly bad  been  conveyed  away  ;  and  his  bail 
baviug  surrendered  him,  he  took  up  his  re- 
sidence in  the  Mar>hah>ea,  together  with  his 
wife,  for  lie  had  forsaken  his  Jessy  on  account 
of  another.  There  he  was  condemned  to  re- 
trial ti  for  three  years  under  the  statute  of  frauds. 

'  Some  time  after,  I  often  rode  past  poor 
Jessy's  place  of  residence,  in  the  hope  of 
string  ber.  Alas !  this  unfortunate  creature's 
mind  became  deranged :  by  constantly  dwell- 
ing on  her  grief,  the  seat  of  thought  burst 
front  its  own  fulness.  Her  insanity  wxs  a 
pensive  deep  melancholy.  She  w;is  never 
heard  to  utter  any  complaint ;  but  the  excla- 
mation, "  x\ly  God  !'  was  so  continually 
heard  to  fall  from  her  silver  tongue,  that  it 
was  evident  her  mind  was  incessantly  occu- 
pied by  the  horrors  of  retrospection.  I  have 
seen  her  pluck  a  beautiful  flower  in  a  lovely 
garden,  which  she  had  delighted  to  trim  in 
the  days  of  her  happiness,  look  at  it  wist- 
fully (then  I  thought  she  was  comparing 
vth.it  »1.e  had  been  to  it),  place  it  in  her 
breast  affectionately  (then  I  shed  a  tear — 
for,  "  poor  dear,"  said  1,  "  thus  you  ought 
to  have  !>een  cherished  by  love),"  dash  it 
from  her,  with  the  mournful  cry  of  "  My 
God!"— «  Ah!"  said  I  mentally,  "  so  you 
were  served  :  first  admired,  then  plucked, 
and  cast  away  when  you  expected  to  be 
placed  in  the  bosom  of  truth." 

'  It  scarcely  need  be  added  that  Jessy, 
like  the  flower  she  had  thrown  away,  wi- 
thered rapidly,  and  mingled  with  the  dust 
w  hence  her  beautiful  form  bad  sprung.  She 
now  lies  in  the  west  corner  of  the  meeting- 
house-yard of  ,  and  many  a  sigh  of 

reffret  is  heaved  over  her  green  grave.' 

The  second  volume  contains  an  amusing 
article  on  the  prejudices  of  the  world,  as  to 
superiority  of  blood  from  ancient  descent, 
which  prevails  very  largely  in  Ireland:— 

'  I  have  heard  my  turf- makers,  up  to  their 
middle  in  mud,  talking  with  rapture  about 
the  effects  of  blood  from  ancestry.  "  No 
man,  nor  the  son  of  man,  nor  man's  man," 
says  one, "in  all  Ireland,  Kngland, Scotland, 
or  W  ales,  can  back  a  horse  with  'Squire 
H  ■ — ,  of  Narrow- Water."— "  Och  !  bo- 
theration to  me  if  I  know,"  said  another; 

"  but,  bad  luck  to  me,  but  I  tink  Mr.  C  

his  match.  O,  Jasus  I  man  dear,  if  you  saw 
them  altogether  t'other  day  after  the  pack, 
flying  all  over  f  -  litches  just  like  the  mail 
on  tiie  clane  roau." — "  I  hae  seen  it,  roun,' 
•aid  a  third ;  "  but  fine  a  bit  o'  Mr.  C — — 
crack  a  whip  wi'  the  'squire."  —  "  How 
should  he  ?"  »ud  a  fourth ;  "  he  has  not  the 
blood  in  his  veins."  The  descendant  of  the 
Scotchman  entered  into  an  argument, and  ex- 
plained that  all  men,  having  come  from 
Adam,  must  necessarily  have  the  same  sort 
of  blood  in  their  veins.  The  original  Irish- 
men made  faces  at  him  all  the  time;  and, 


with  his  "  grape,"  one  of  them  nearly  cover- 
ed him  with  mud  and  water,  but  coincided 
with  the  descendant  of  an  Englishman,  that 
some  horses,  and  dogs,  and  cocks,  had  su- 
perior blood,  and  that,  therefore,  one  man 
had  better  blood  than  another.  The  fourteen 
turf-makers  were  divided  in  opinion,  and 
almost  came  to  blows  in  the  pit  where  they 
were  splashing  in  dirt;  but  there  was  a  large 

majority  in  favour  of  Mr.  II  ,  and  it 

was  decided  that  his  ancient  and  noble  blood 
enabled  him  to  beat  his  whipper-in,  after  the 
hounds,  in  leaping  over  stone-walls  and 
ditches,  at  the  risk  of  breaking  his  neck.' 

We  shall  make  one  more  extract,  and  then 
leave  ihese  very  clever  and  well -written 
volumes  to  the  certain  approbation  of  the 
public : — 

'  Blind  Owen  was  in  the  sixty -seventh 
year  of  his  age,  and  his  wife  had  nearly  at- 
tained the  same  fulness  of  days.  From  the 
time  of  their  marriage,  about  fifty  years  ago, 
they  had  resided  on  a  small  farm  of  two 
acres ;  and  their  neighbours  spoke  of  their 
great  industry  and  irreproachable  character 
with  respect  and  admiration. 

4  Of  a  large  family  one  daughter  alone  re- 
mained as  a  staff  to  support  her  tottering 
parents,  and  die  produce  of  her  wheel  bad 
been  their  subsistence  during  a  long  period  ; 
for  her  father  had  been  blind  about  eleven 
years,  and  her  mother  was  crazy.  Though 
Owen  was  deprived  of  sight,  Providence 
made  his  heart  glad.  With  the  lark  he  sang 
and  whistled  at  summer  dawn,  and  his  fife 
was  heard  warbling  among  the  rocks  after  the 
cuckoo.  Hard  times,  however,  had  driven 
him  nearly  to  despair.  His  cow  had  been 
sold  to  make  up  arrears  of  rent,  and  his  fife 
was  pawned  in  Newry  for  two  tenpennies 
that  went  to  pay  county  cess-  His  crop  of 
potatoes  was  not  in  the  ground  in  June  for 
want  of  seed.  He  sang  not,  neither  did  he 
whistle.  He  had  not  a  shirt — his  brogues 
were  no  security  against  stones — his  whole 
dress  was  in  tatters.  Yet  old  blind  Owen  did 
not  beg.  "  I  could  bear  all,**  said  he,  with 
tears  trickling  down  his  cheeks,  "  but  for 

Cr  Mary's  sake :  yet  she  never  complains ; 
on  a  Sunday  morning,  when  she  stands 
at  the  door  and  sees  the  eirls,  with  their  red 
cloaks  and  shawls,  passing  to  prayers,  she 
sobs  outright,  and  well  I  know  it  is  because 
she  cannot  go,  for  the  creature  has  only  a 
blue  bed-gown." 

'  These  particulars  the  old  man  detailed 
one  day  to  me  as  I  met  him  hobbling  to  the 
bog  with  a  creel  for  turf;  and  there  were  such 
sorrow,  sincerity,  and  worth  painted  on  his 
withered  countenance  that  a  tear  started  to 
my  own  eye  whilst  I  surveyed  him  and  heard 
the  affecting  accents  of  his  melodious  voice. 
He  went  on  to  fill  his  creel,  and  I  hastened 
home  to  get  a  shirt,  with  which  I  returned ; 
and  slipping  behind  him,  as  be  cainc  from 
the  bog,  I  placed  it  in  his  creel,  and  followed 
him  to  witness  his  behaviour.  He  did  not 
discover  the  shirt  until  he  came  to  a  stile, 
after  passing  my  house ;  for  there  he  was 
forced  to  place  the  creel  on  the  steps,  from 
off  his  back,  and  turn  round  to  mount  and 
lift  it  over :  thenhe  felt  my  present.  His  as- 
tonishment was  great.   He  left  his  creel  on 


the  stile,  and  taking  the  shirt,  sat  down  bj 
the  road-side,  and  ascertained  what  it  really 
was,  by  carefully  handling  the  sleeves, 
Then,  getting  up,  he  struck  the  ground  two 
or  three  times  with  a  stick  be  had  in  hu 
hand,  as  in  perplexity ;  but  at  last  he  \ 
ed  round,  and  inarciicd  back  to  i 
where  he  stood  leaning  against  my  gale  for 
some  time.     One  of  my  little  daughters 
went  out,  and  said  to  him — 

' "  Well,  Owen,  what  do  you  stand  then 
for  ?    Why  don't  you  come  in  ?" 

'  '*  O,  Miss !"  said  he,  "  as  I  was  passing, 
one  of  the  shirts  drying  on  the  hedge,  I  be- 
lieve, fell  into  my  creel,  and  I  returned  wah 
it  here,  sore  afraid  and  wondering."  • 

1 "  I  put  it  into  your  creel,  Owen,"  said 
I  ;  M  wear  it ;  and  I  shall  endeavour,  with 
the  blessing  of  God,  to  raise  up  friends  to 
relieve  your  distress,  and  put  in  yoer  crop 
of  potatoes." 

•  "  My  prayers  arc  heard,"  said  be ;  8  the 
Almighty  has  raised  your  honour  up  to  be 
my  preserv  ation  in  this  hour  of  need.  1  fcU 
upon  my  knees  this  morning,  and  uttered 
the  bitterness  of  my  heart." 

'  I  lost  no  time  in  making  his  case  known 
to  the  public,  through  the  medium  of  tie 
Newry  Telegraph :  and  a  very  handsets* 
j  subscription  was  the  immediate  consequence. 
This  was  pot  only  sufficient  for  his  pretest 
wants  to*  purchase  articles  of  wearing  tpps- 
rel,  to  put  in  his  crop  of  potatoes,  but  alsttt 
buy  a  pig  to  grunt  at  his  door,  and  eatkn 
potatoe  skins,  and  a  cow  to  convert  daiw* 
into  milk  and  butter.  It  moreover  supplied 
him  with  a  stock  of  oatmeal  and  flax ;  so 
that  his  fife  was  again  beard  warbling  mem- 

the  gratitude  of  his  heart/   " 

The  L'ummircial  Power  of   Great  Hri'a*. 

exhibiting  a  complete  rkyr  of  Ike  IWr 

Works  of  this  Country,  tinder  the  seeerd 

Hi  mh  of  Streets,  Roads.  Camds,  Aqttetturti. 

Bridges,  Coasts,  and  Marat inte  Parts.— 

By  the  Baron  Dupis,  Member 

Institute  of  France.   2  vols.  8vo. 

don.  1825.  C.  Knight. 
Baron  Porta  is  a  liberal 
Frenchman,  who,  though  by  no  mean 
wanting  in  the  amor  patrut,  is  not  blind  to 
the  merits  of  other  countries  and  other  go- 
vernments. He  has,  for  some  years,  bera 
making  a  strict  investigation  into  the  nature 
of  the  British  power,  both  naval  and  mili- 
tary, and  the  most  liberal  access  has  been 
given  to  him  to  visit  our  public  worti 
and  national  institutions,  with  which  he  hu 
made  himself  much  more  intimately  *e- 
quainted  than  many  well-infonned  English- 
men. What  the  Baron  Dupin's  forms 
work  was  to  the  military  and  I 
sent  volumes  are  to  the 
of  this  country ;  and,  in 
the  work  now  before  us,  he  pays  the  I 
ing  eloquent  tribute  to  our  greatness  -— 

'To  analyse  with  regularity  the  elements 
of  which  the  British  power  is  composed.  «< 
liave  first  examined  the  institutions  tad  the 
operations  of  the  "  military  power, "  ami  of 
I  the  "  naval  power."  We  have  pointed  out 
the  means,  offensive  and  defensive,  of  sooon- 
I  try  which  nature  has  separated  from  the  rest 
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w:ucn  nautical  science  nas  surrounded  Dy 
run  parts  hitherto  impregnable;  ramparts 
which  serve  also  as  means  of  attack ;  which 
eon  rev  armies  from  one  hemisphere  to  an- 
other, and  which,  even  on  the  most  distant 
shores,  meet  with  England  stilt !  England, 
equally  piudent  and  ambitious,  possesses  on 
every  continent,  out-posts  which,  according 
to  the  fluctuations  of  her  fortune,  in  turn  give 
aid  to  her  in  conquest,  and  refuge  in  retreat ; 
and  which,  at  all  times,  are  fields  for  the  en- 
terprise and  activity  of  a  commerce  which 
braves  every  danger,  and  never  allows  itself 
lo  rest. 

plate mh^Ucle^un'eMnljS  in  the'his- 
tory  of  nations.  In  Europe,  the  British  em- 
pire borders,  at  once,  towards  the  north,  upon 
Denmark,  upon  Germany,  upon  HoHand, 
upon  France ;  towards  the  south,  upon  Spain, 
tpon  Sicily,  upon  Italy,  upon  Western  Tur- 
key. It  holds  the  keys  of  the  Adriatic  and 
the  Mediterranean;  it  commands  the  mouth 
of  the  Hack  Sea,  as  well  as  of  the  Raltic. 
No  sooner  had  its  navy, — the  arbiter  of  the 
Archipelago,  ceased  to  be  adverse  to  the 
cause  of  Greece,  than,  on  the  instant,  the  ports 
of  Peloponnesus  found  new  liberators  in  the 
posterity  of  the  Ileraclides :  and,  from  Co- 
rinth to  Tenedos,  the  sea  which  leads  to  the 
Bosphoros  became  to  the  descendants  of  the 
Argonauts  the  road  to  victory,  and  to  a  se- 
cond and  a  richer  golden  fleece— national 
independence  I  In  Europe,  the  British  em- 
pire permits  this  conquest. 

1  In  America,  k  gives  boundaries  to  Rus- 
«»  towards  the  Pole,  and  lo  the  United 
States  towards  the  temperate  regions.  Un- 
der the-  Torrid  Zone,  it  reigns  in  the  midst  of 
the  Antilles,  encircles  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
nil,  at  last,  it  meets  those  new  states,  which 
it  was  the  first  to  free  from  their  dependence 
on  their  mother-country,  to  make  them  more 
surely  dependant  upon  its  own  commercial 
industry :— and,  at  the  same  time,  to  scare, 
in  either  hemisphere,  any  mortal  who  might 
endeavour  to  snatch  the  heavenly  fire  of  its 
genius,  or  the  secret  of  its  conquests,  it  holds, 
midway  between  Africa  ami  America,  and 
on  the  road  which  connects  Europe 
Asia,  that  rock  to  which  it  chained  die 
zoethcu*  of  the  modern  world. 

'In  Africa,  from  the  centre  of  that  island 
devoted  of  yore,  under  the  symbol  of  the 
cross,  to  the  safety  of  every  Christian  flag, 
the  British  empire  enforces  from  the  Barbary 
Mates  that  respect  which  they  pay  to  no  other 
power.  From  the  foot  of  the  Pillars  of  Her- 
cules, it  carries  dread  into  the  heart  of  the  re- 
motest province*  of  Morocco.  On  the  shores 
of  the  Adantic  it  has  built  the  forts  of  the 
Cold  Coast  ami  of  the  Lion's  Mountain.  It 
is  from  thence  that  it  strikes  the  prey  which 
the  black  furnish  to  the  European  races  of 
men,  and  it  is  there  that  it  attaches  to  the 
•orl  the  freed-men  whom  it  matches  from  the 
trade  in  slaves.  On  the  same  continent, 
yor.d  the  tropics,  and  at  the  point  nearest  to 
the  Austrian  Pole,  it  has  possessed  itself  of  a 
shelter  under  the  very  Cape  of  storms.  W  here 
<ht  Spaniards  and  die  Portuguese  thought 
only  of  securing  a  port  for  their  ships  to 
•°ucH  at — where  tht  Dutch  perceived  ua 
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capabilities  beyond  those  of  a  plantatii 
it  is  now  establishing  the  colony  of  a  second 
British  people ;  and,  uniting  English  activity 
with  Batavian  patience,  at  this  moment  it  is 
extending  around  the  Cape  the  boundaries  of 
a  settlement  which  will  increase  in  the  south 
of  Africa,  to  the  size  of  those  states  which  it 
has  founded  in  the  north  of  America.  From 
this  new  focus  of  action  and  of  conquest,  it 
casts  its  eyes  towards  India ;  it  discovers,  it 
seizes,  the  stations  of  most  importance  to  its 
commercial  progress,  and  thus  renders  itself 
the  exclusive  ruler  over  the  passes  of  Africa, 
from  the  east  of  another  hemisphere. 

'  Finally,— as  much  dreaded  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  the  Erythrean  Sea,  as  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean  and  the  Indian  Archipelago,  the 
British  empire,  the  possessor  of  the  finest 
countries  of  the  east,  beholds  its  factors 
reign  over  eighty  millions  of  subjects.  The 
conquests  of  its  merchants  in  Asia  begin 
where  those  of  Alexander  ceased,  and  where 
the  Terminus  of  the  Romans  could  never 
reach.  At  this  moment,  from  the  banks  of 
the  Indus  to  the  frontiers  of  China — from 
the  mouths  of  the  Ganges  to  the  mountains 
of  Thibet,  all  acknowledge  die  sway  of  a 
mercantile  company,  shut  up  in  a  narrow 
street  of  the  city  of  London ! 

'  Thus,  from  one  centre,  by  the  vigour  of 
its  institutions,  and  the  advanced  state  of  its 
civil  and  military  arts,  an  island  which,  in 
the  Oceanic  Archipelago,  would  scarcely  be 
ranked  in  the  third  class,  makes  the  effects  of 
its  industry,  and  the  weight  of  its  power,  to 
be  felt  in  every  extremity  of  the  four  divisions 
of  the  globe;  while,  at  she  same  time,  it  is 
peopling  and  civilizing  a  J[ith,  which  will 
follow  its  laws,  will  speak  its  language,  and 
will  adopt  its  manners,  with  its  trade,  its 
arts,  its  cultivation,  and  its  enlightenment/ 

Baron  Dupin  then  contrasts  England 
with  ancient  Rome,  and  points  out  the  new 
force  of  the  former  in  its  commercial  power. 
The  various  branches  of  that  power  are  next 
noticed,  and  form,  indeed,  The  subject  of 
the  work.  Our  roads,  streets,  rivers,  canals, 
bridges,  docks,  ports,  commertial  edifices, 
coasts,  harbours,  !cc.  in  every  part  of  the 
kingdom,  come  under  his  observation,  and 
their  relative  importance  in  contributing  to 
our  mercantile  supremacy  and  wealth  are 
clearly  explained.  In  the  course  of  die 
work,  Baron  Dupin  frequently  compares,  or 
contrasts,  France  with  ljigland,  pointing 
out  how  far  diey  differ,  and  wherein  the  su- 
periority lies.  The  author  has  not  only  de- 
rived his  information  from  the  best  sources, 
but  he  has  spared  no  pains,  in  a  careful  in- 
vestigation of  his  subject,  to  which  his  own 
scientific  knowledge,  in  forming  a  due  esti- 
mate, must  lie  added.  We  have  at  present 
little  room  for  extract,  nor  would  any  ex- 
tracts we  could  make  do  justice  to  the  dili- 
gent research  and  talent  that  Boron  Dupin 
displays  :  he  is  not  only  an  able,  but  a  very 
elegant  writer,  as  indeed  will  be  seen  from 
the  passage  we  have  already  quoted.  The 
following  is  a  notice  of  railways— a  subject 
on  which  die  mania  was  so  stroug  a  few 
months  ago:— 

'  B*oo«<r»  Kail-  Wim/%. — These  roads  were 
at  first  used  for  the  cvavtyanae  of  tW  and 


ore,  both  within  and  without 
early  as  167 1,  wooden  rail-ways  placed  lon- 
gitudinally on  transverse  slopes  were  em- 
ployed in  the  neighbourhood  of  NewcasUu. 
I  In  France,  wooden  rail-ways  are  still  used 
in  the  coal  mines  of  Auzin,  and  in  die  lead 
mines  of  Poullaouen.  We  might  apply  this 
J  plan  to  many  important  purposes ;  for  ex- 
ample, for  the  conveyance  of  timber  for  ship- 
building, when  it  is  too  far  removed  from  water- 
courses to  be  transported  by  die  usual  means. 

'  Iron  Rail-Ways. — The  general  improve- 
ment of  manufactures  in  Great  Britain,  which 
has  occasioned  iron  to  be  substituted  for 
wood,  in  a  multitude  of  ways,  has  given  rise 
to  the  use  of  iron  rail-roads.  They  were  ori- 
ginally introduced  in  the  great  foundry  of 
Colebrook  Dale,  about  the  year  1786.  Th« 
first  idea  of  Uiis  improvement  is  attributed  to 
Mr.  John  Curr,  civil  engineer,  of  Sheffield. 
Mr.  Jessop  was  the  first  engineer  of  celebrity 
who  made  use  of  iron  rail-ways  in  the  loulU 
of  England. 

'  We  have  already  shown  the  advantage 
derived  from  the  use  of  these  tail-ways  hy 
land  and  by  sea,  for  the  conveyance  of  tho 
materials  employed  in  constructing  the  Ply- 
mouth Breakwater.  In  treating  of  comine;- 
cial  conveyance,  we  shall  notice  many  othor 
uses  of  these  rail-ways,  no  less  advantageous 
and  interesting. 

1  At  the  time  of  my  first  visit  to  Great 
Britain,  it  was  calculated  that,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Newcasde,  there  were  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  miles  of  iron  rail-ways 
along  a  space  of  twenty-one  miles  long  and 
twelve  broad,  above  ground ;  and  those  be- 
low ground  were  not  less  extensive.  In 
Wales,  iron  rail-ways  are  very  much  used 
for  conveying  ore  and  coal  from  the  mines  u> 
the  furnaces,  and  iron  and  coal  to  thecal  sals  and 
ports.  The  rail-way  from  Cardiff  to  Mertyr- 
Tydwil,  is  thirty-six  miles  long.  In  Glamor- 
ganshire alone,  there  are  three  hundred  miles 
of  rail-ways. 

'  The  rail  ways  in  Scodand  are  highly  im- 
portant, as  well  on  account  of  their  extent  as 
for  the  advantages  they  afforj  to  trade ;  such, 
for  example,  is  die  road  from  Kilmarnock  to 
Troon.  Next  to  this,  the  most  remarkablo 
are  the  rail-ways  of  the  Carron  iron-foundry, 
and  of  Lord  F.lgin's,  Mr.  Erskine's,  and  Sir 
J.  Hope's  coal-mines.  A  plan  has  been 
proposed  for  making  a  rail-way  from  Ber- 
wick to  Glasgow,  along  a  line  of  one  hun- 
dred and  tii'tv  miles:  die  execution  of  ttuu 
part  of  the  road  lying  betw  een  Berwick  and 
K 1 1  -i >.  is  already  authorized  by  act  of  Parlia- 
ment.' 

The  notice  of  suspension -bridges  is  very 
interesting : — 

»  Europeans  wtTe  preceded  by  Asiatics  ia 
die  erection  of  suspension-bridges,  whether 
by  cables  of  vegetable  substances,  or  iron 
chains.  In  Chiua,  and  in  Thibet,  die  na- 
tives of  the  west  have  admired  those  bold 
constructions  which  embellish  the  narratiiei 
of  their  travels.  Thus  we  have  been  told  by 
them,  diat  one  of  die  largest  works  of  this 
kind,  the  bridge  of  Chuka,  thrown  over  tb« 
J  am  poo,  has  existed  from  time  immemorial. 
I  But  in  diis  species  of  works,  as  wall  as  in 
I  several  ethor  branches  »f  hauuu  iadiurtry, 
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the  eastern  nations,  after  having,  even  in  the 
earliest  times,  made  astonishing  progress, 
slopped  all  at  ance  in  their  march.  Thus, 
tlie  inhabitants  of  Thibet  and  China  erected 
such  suspension-bridges  as  would  allow  a 
man  with  a  burden,  or  even  beasts  of  burden, 
to  pass  the  largest  rivers ;  but  they  never 
conceived  the  idea  of  a  bridge  upon  which 
horses  drawing  carriages  could  pass  with  se- 
curity ;  this  great  step  was  reserved  for  the 
nations  of  Europe. 

*  In  a  country  where  all  the  forms  of  na- 
ture seem  proportioned  to  the  grandeur  of 
the  continent  which  they  characterize — in 
North  America,  the  inhabitants  were  com- 

I jelled  to  throw  bridges  over  the  largest  rivers 
.nown,  and  across  precipices  not  less  consi- 
derable ;  to  obtain  this  end,  they  were  under 
the  necessity  of  finding  some  method  easy 
and  little  expensive.  Suspension-bridges 
appeared  to  them  to  unite  this  double  advan- 
tage ;  they  therefore  attempted  to  erect  one 
sufficiently  strong  to  carry  horses  and  car- 
riages ;  this  bold  attempt  was  crowned  with 
complete  success.  Now  may  be  seen,  above 
the  cataracts  of  Sckuylkill,  a  bridge  suspended 
in  the  air,  from  three  points  of  support  only, 
and  on  a  length  of  above  100  yards.  Again, 
another  bridge,  supported  by  four  points, 
and  being  1 58  yard*  long,  may  be  seen ;  and 
a  third,  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  sus- 
tained by  two  points  of  support  only,  at  a 
distance  of  eighty-one  yards  from  each  other, 
has  beea  thrown  over  the  Merrimack,  which 
exceeds,  by  a  great  deal,  the  span  of  stone 
bridges  executed  with  all  the  perfection  of 
which  modern  art  is  cajvable. 

'  From  North  America,  this  noble  appli- 
cation of  art  was  soon  transferred  and  natu- 
ralized in  Europe.  It  was  just  that  it 
should  be  first  adopted,  on  our  continent,  by 
the  nation  who  had  surpassed  others  in  the 
execution  of  those  great  works  in  which  iron 
is  the  principal  element. 

'  Eighty  years  ago,  the  English  threw  over 
the  Tees,  at  Winch,  near  Durham,  a  bridge 
of  iiron-wire,  which  served  for  foot-passen- 
gers. In  the  present  century,  by  means  of 
chains  placed  clo?e  to  each  other,  carrying 
cross-beams  and  planks  laid  longitudinally, 
they  have  constructed  bridges,  over  which 
workmen  might  pass  with  loaded  wheelbar- 
rows. Such  were  the  bridges  established  on 
iron  chains,  and  thrown  from  one  eminence 
to  another,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  away 
the  earth  which  they  had  to  remove,  in  order 
to  disengage  the  blocks  of  marble,  which 
were  then  blown  up  with  gunpowder,  and 
employed  afterwards  to  form  the  great  Break- 
water at  Plymouth.  These  works,  which  I 
first  made  known  on  the  continent,  as  well 
as  the  essays  of  Captain  Brown,  were  exe- 
cuted in  the  south  of  England,  as  earlv  as 
1810,  and  er*n  before.  Towards  the  end  of 
1816,  the  Scotch  introduced  the  use  of  sus- 
pension-bridges into  their  country,  but  with- 
out extending  them,  at  fiot,  to  the  passage 
of  horses  and  carriage*  The  constructions 
of  this  kind,  due  to  Scottish  engineers,  hare 
this  in  common,  that  iron  wires  are  em- 
ployed in  lieu  of  cables  of  suspension;  but 
they  differ  much  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  floor*  are  suspended. 


'  To  simplify  the  descriptions,  we  wdl  call 
iwpcnsoiret  (suspending-rods)  the  pieces  of 
iron  employed  for  this  suspension.  There 
arc  bridges  of  which  the  suspending-rods  are 
directed  obliquely  from  each  support  or 
point  of  suspension,  to  the  platform  of  the 
floor.  This  last  system,  proposed  by  M. 
Poyel,  in  France,  more  than  thirty  years  ago, 
is  the  least  advantageous,  and  cannot  be 
sufficient  for  bridges  of  large  dimensions. 
The  suspenders  vertically  directed  from  the 
cables  of  susjiension  to  the  floor,  are,  in 
every  respect,  preferable,  as  has  been  de- 
monstrated by  experience.' 


Narrative  of  a  Journey  acrosi  the  Cordillera 
of' the  A>ukt,  and  of  a  Residence  in  Lima 
and  other  Parts  of  Pcru,in  1823  and  1824. 
By  Robert  Proctob,  Esq.  8vo.  pp. 
374.  London.  1825.  Hurst  and  Co.  I 
Ai/moron  Mr.  Proctor  is  more  of  a  mer- 
chant than  an  author,  yet,  by  contenting 
himself  with  narrating  plain  facts  in  a  plain 
way, and  avoiding  everything  like  affectation, 
he  has  written  an  interesting  volume.  He 
is,  however,  chargeable  with  a  few  offences 
of  omission  and  commission;  the  first,  in 
carefully  avoidtug  any  remark  that  can  indi- 
cate the  geographical  position  of  the  places 
he  describes ;  and  the  second,  in  being  too 
circumstantial  in  .some  disgusting  details. 
Mr.  Proctor,  having  gone  to  Peru  as  agent 
to  the  contractors  of  the  Peruvian  loan,  had 
good  opportunities  of  gaining  information, 
and  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  indivi- 
duals who  have  roost  distinguished  them- 
selves iu  the  liberation  of  the  new  world 
Of  these  he  gives  some  interesting  biographi- 
cal portraits  or  sketches.  His  notice  of  Bo- 
livar, General  San  Martin,  and  General 
O'lliggins,  we  subjoin;  and  first  of  Bolivar, 
then  at  Lima : — 

'  A  day  or  two  after  his  arrival,  his  inten- 
tion of  visiting  the  theatre  was  announced  to 
the  public,  who  would  thus  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeiog  him.  Tie  greatest  competi- 
tion was  instantly  excited  to  procure  boxes, 
as  few  were  to  be  disposed  of,  the  greater 
number  being  let  to  families  by  the  month 
or  year.  The  house,  which  is  of  about  the  size 
and  appearance  of  our  old  Haymarkel  Thea- 
tre, was  ornamented  with  the  Columbian 
colours  in  every  part ;  and  over  the  president's 
l>ox,  immediately  in  the  centre  of  the  lowest 
tier,  were  the  united  banners  of  Peru  and 
Columbia.  At  an  early  hour  the  house  was 
quite  filled.  The  arrival  of  Bolivar  was  sig- 
nified by  a  discharge  of  rockets  outside,  und 
he  entered  the  box  with  the  president.  He 
was  of  course  most  rapturously  received,  and 
he  returned  the  greeting  by  a  hasty  bow,  and 
took  his  seat  directly. 

*  He  is  a  very  small  thin  man,  with  die 
appearance  of  great  personal  activity;  his 
face  is  well  formed,  but  furrowed  with  fatigue 
and  anxiety.  The  fire  of  hU  quick  black  eye 
is  very  remarkable.  He  wears  large  musta- 
chios,  and  his  hair  is  dark  and  curling.  After 
many  opportunities  of  seeing  him,  1  may  say 
that  I  never  met  with  a  face  which  gave  a 
more  exact  idea  of  the  man.  Boldness,  en- 
terprise, activity,  intrigue,  proud  impatience, 
and  a  perjevcriug  and  determined  spirit,  arc 


plainly  marked  upon  his  countenance,  and 

expressed  by  every  motion  of  his  hody. 

'  His  dress  on  this  occasion  was  plain, 
though  military.  He  wore,  as  usual,  a  blus 
coat  and  pantaloons,  with  boots  reaching 
above  the  knee.  He  seemed  to  pay  much 
attention  to  the  performance,  bad  as  it  was, 
and  was  evidently  amused  by  the  taynete,  or 
droll  afterpiece  of  low  humour  and  biiffoon- 
ery,  for  which  the  Spaniards  in  Lima  are 
famous.' 

Of  San  Martin,  Mr.  Proctor  says:— 

•  I  certainly  never  beheld  more  aniti 
features,  particularly  when  convening  oo 
the  events  of  past  times ;  and,  though  ht 
pmised  the  retirement  of  Meadoza,  I  fancied 
I  saw  a  restlessness  of  spirit  in  his  eye  which 
only  wailed  a  proper  opportunity  for  being 
again  called  forth  with  its  wonted  energy. 
He  was  leading  a  very  tranquil  life,  residing 
chiefly  at  au  estate  eight  leagues  from  tbt 
city,  which  he  was  rapidly  improving.  He 
seemed  as  much  attached  to  Meodoza  as  the 
inhabitants  were  to  him ;  and,  no  doubt,  at 
this  place  was  the  point  from  whence  he 
commenced  his  brilliant  career,  it  was  the 
more  endeared  to  liim.  He  often  joined 
our  party  without  ceremony  in  the  evening, 
and  amused  us  much  by  a  number  of  inter- 
esting anecdotes,  which  be  has  a  happy 
method  of  relating,  set  off  by  his  slronlj- 
exprossive  countenance.' 

At  Valparaiso,  Mr.  P.  met  with  General 
O'lliggins,  the  late  director  of  Chili,  to 
whom  be  bad  letters.  OTliggins  was  at  this 
time  a  sort  of  slate-prisoner.  Mr.  P.  says:— 

'  I  found  him  living  in  the  house  of  the 
Governor  of  Valparaiso,  Zcntcno,  and  allowed 
to  walk  anywhere  in  the  town  on  his  parole. 
I  was  much  pleased  with  the  interview,  and 
found  him  particularly  lively  and  entertain- 
ing.  This  veteran  officer  was  born  in  South 


America,  but  educated  in  Ireland,  of 
his  ancestors  were  natives.  He  speaks  our 
language  remarkably  well,  aud  seems  parti- 
cularly attached  to  everything  English.  lie 
is  short  in  stature,  and  corpulent,  and  his 
face  reminded  me  much  of  the  portrait*  of 
Oliver  Cromwell.  O'lliggins  is  an  undoubt- 
edly brave  man,  and  a  tolerable  general- 
ofheer;  but  his  character  seems  to  be  too 
open  and  utidesigning  for  times  of  intrigue 
and  revolution.  He  acted  a  very  conspicu- 
ous part  in  the  liberation  of  Chili,  as  he 
formed  a  large  pctity  in  favour  of  its  inde- 
pendence, and  w*s  present  with  San  Martin 
at  the  battle  of  Chacabuco.  When,  oo  one 
occasion,  the  royalist  army  under  Osorio  sur- 
prised the  patriots  by  night,  O'lliggins,  by 
his  influence  and  activity,  restored  order  in 
the  capital,  and  assisted  his  friend  in  re-or- 
ganizing the  scattered  troops.  He  vru  a 
main  instrument  in  bringing  into  the  field 
the  army  w  hich,  a  short  time  afterwards,gain- 
ed  the  field  of  Maine  over  the  victorious 
enemy,  who  was  marching  in  full  confidence 
to  take  possession  of  Santiago.  O'lliggins 
would  have,  perhaps,  made  a  good  director 
to  Chili,  if  he  had  acted  for  himself,  and  had 
not  allowed  a  designing  minister  to  rule  his 
councils.  His  name  is  a  considerable  sup- 
port to  the  cause  of  independence,  as  hi* 
her,  the  Viceroy  of  Peru  and  Chili, has  left 
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a  character  which  will  always  be  revered  in 
South  America.' 

Periapt,  at  the  present  time,  the  account 
cf  the  Pasco- l'eruvuti  mines  is  as  interesting 
u  any  portion  of  the  volume ;  and  we  shall 
therefore  subjoin  an  extract  on  the  subject : — 

'  The  town  of  Pasco,  properly  so  called,  is 
tut  going  to  decay,  the  vein  of  silver  being 
much  exhausted  which  attracted  the  popula- 
tion ;  but,  what  is  termed  the  Cerro  de  Pasco, 
or  hilt  of  Pasco,  from  its  metallic  wealth, 
was  rapidly  rising  into  consequence  before 
the  revolution  broke  out.  The  town  is  two 
or  three  leagues  farther  from  Lima  than  Pasco 
itself,  and  is  situated  among  the  mines  in  a 
valley  enclosed  by  mountains ;  and  many  of 
the  buildings  are  erected  on  the  slope  of  the 
hQl  from  which  it  derives  its  name,  and 
"  jich  is  the  source  of  its  consequence.  It  is 
*  Urge  straggling  place,  composed  princi- 
pally of  inferior  dwellings,  with  a  few  good 
■tomes  interspersed  among  them,  without 
forming  any  regular  streets. 

4  The  minerals  in  the  vicinity  are  ex- 
tremely rich  and  various.  In  addition  to 
the  silver,  which  is  often  found  almost  pure, 
the  country  abounds  in  copper,  iron,  and  tin, 
*nich  are  throvru  by,  as  comparatively  worth - 
«».  There  are  also  gold-mines,  about  five 
agues  from  Pasco ;  and  veias  of  quicksilver 
•ere  begun  to  bo  worked  a  sh<  >rt  lime  lictore 
we  revolution.  A  mine  of  quicksilver  is 
valued,  by  the  Peruvians,  as  highly  as  a  mine 
of  silver,  the  supply  from  Spain  and  Germa- 
"Ti  for  refining  the  ores,  having  always  been 
rery  hmtfed,  and  the  price  consequently  dear. 
The  only  quicksilver-mine  in  Peru,  before 
me  discovery  of  the  veins  near  Pasco,  was 
that  of  Huancaveb'ca.   This  place  is  one  of 


Pasco  has  mountain*  of  excellent  coal 
•«  KM  immediate  vicinity,  which,  when  the 
country  is  free  from  contending  parties,  will 
aflbrd  the  greatest  facility  to  the  working  of 
the  mines  by  steam-engines. 

'  'Hie  most  curious  mine  near  Pasco  is 
t*M  of  Matagente,  probably  called  so  from 
number  of  persons  who,  from  time  to 
time,  have  perished  in  it.  It  occupies  a 
'*rge  space  under  ground ;  and  in  the  iote- 
»or  there  is  an  extcusive  lake,  in  perfect 
o»*ness.  The  mine  itself  has  been  unwork- 
«  for  years;  but  the 


Vj^down  to  rob  the  pillars  of  ore  which  have 
left  to  support  the  roof ;  and  many,  los- 
'»!?  themselves  in  the  labyrinth  of  turnings, 
h*vt  been  starvnd  to  death.  The  friend  who 
five  ait  this  account  of  it  once  went  over  the 
<mna,  properly  attended  by  lights  and  guides, 
•i  id  discovered  the  body  of  an  Indian  with 
the  finders  gnawed  off :  doubtless  the  poor 
"rttdi  had  (alien  a  victim  to  his  cupiJity, 
»d,  in  the  extremity  of  his  hunger,  had  be- 
gun to  devour  his  own  hands. 

'  Mining,  as  everybody  knows,  is  a  very 
*i*culative  business,  and  may  be  compared 
«°  gambling  on  a  great  scale,  as  it  has  die 


•w  iKisstoas.  Vast  capi- 
Ub. Save  bees  tost  initio  Peru,  and  some splen- 
s  made.   The  proprietor  of  the 


them  from  his  father,  who  was  in  the  first  in- 
stance a  Spanish  ship-carpenter,  and  after- 
wards went  to  Pasco  with  a  small  stock  of 
wares,  and  set  up  a  shop.  His  name  was 
Vires ;  and,  beinj  frugal  and  industrious,  he 
had  amassed  some  money  at  a  time  when 
the  proprietors  of  some  valuable  mines  wish- 
ed to  dispose  of  them :  they  asked  Vives  if 
he  would  buy  them:  he  was  of  course  sur- 
prised at  the  offer,  aud  answered  that  he  had 
no  adequate  means  of  paying  for  them;  but 
the  proprietors,  having  a  good  opinion  of  him, 
agreed  to  allow  him  a  certain  length  of  time 
for  paying  the  instalments,  amounting  to 
about  300,OCO  dollars.  This  sum  Vives  paid 
off  in  a  short  period,  and,  purchasing  other 
mines,  he  subsequently  became  the  richest 
man  in  Pasco. 

'  The  ore  is  all  brought  out  of  the  mines 
on  die  heads  of  Indians,  who  each  carry  in 
this  manner  about  three  arrobas,  or  seventy- 
five  pounds.  From  the  mouth  of  the  mine, 
it  is  conveyed  on  mules,  or  llataas,  to  the  ha* 
ckndat,  where  the  higeniot,  or  smeltinir-house- 
and  mills,  for  grinding  the  ore,  previous  to 
amalgamation,  are  situated.  This  operation 
is  sometimes  a  distinct  business;  and  the 
miner,  in  tliat  case,  pays  so  much  per  cent 
for  the  work,  according  to  the  richness  of  i 
the  ore.  The  silver,  after  being  extracted 
from  the  ore,  is  called  pltiia  pina,  and  is  with- 
out alloy;  and  in  this  state  it  is  purchased 
by  the  capitalists,  in  Pasco,  who  advance 
money  to  the  miners.  The  silver  is  then 
melted  into  large  bars ;  and,  after  paying  the 
king's  fifth,  which  amounts  to  about  1 5  per 
cent.,  it  is  sent  to  Lima  on  mules,  and  ex- 
changed at  the  mint  for  the  same  weight  in 
dollars,  which  are  immediately  transmitted 
back  again  to  Pasco.  The  purchase  of  the 
silver,  the  transmission  of  it  to  Lima,  and  re- 
ceiving back  the  dollars  in  exchange,  occu- 
pied, on  an  average,  a  month,  aud  was  cal- 
culated to  produce,  clear  of  expenses,  from  2 
2}  per  cent,  profit  on  each  journey,  so  that  a 
capitalist  would  realise  from  f  t  to  30  per 
cent,  per  annum  on  the  money  thus  employ- 
ed, without  risk,  as  the  price  of  silver  was 
always  steady,  and,  before  the  revolution, 
robbery  on  the  road  was  rarely  heard  of:  the 
muleteers  who  carried  the  sdver  were  auswer- 
able  for  their  charge. 

'  The  machinery  employed  in  Pasco  be- 
longed to  the  house  of  Arismendi  and  Ahu- 
ll la:  it  is  supposed  that  it  cost  tliero  about  a 
million  of  dollars ;  and  it  was  just  beginning 
to  work,  when  the  commencement  of  hostili- 
ties destroyed  all  the  golden  prospect  of  tins 
once-Cinious  house.  They  were  to  receive  a 
per  centage,  for  clearing  the  mines  of  water, 
on  all  the  ore  extracted ;  and  it  was  calculat- 
ed that,  in  a  very  short  time,  they  would  have 
reimbursed  the  large  capital  invested. 

'  Having  mentioned  die  mimes  of  this 
house,  once  so  celebrated  in  Peru,  and  in- 
deed throughout  Europe,  I  will  here  give,  a 
short  account  of  its  fall,  connected  as  it  is 
w  ith  the  history  of  Peru.  Abadia,  a  Spaniard 
by  birth,  was  a  man  of  enlightened  principles, 
and  of  a  well-cultivated  understanding ;  he 
spoke  English  and  French  fluently,  having 
learned  the  firmer  during  his  residence  in 
the  United  States.    His  house 


open ;  and  his  table  was  frequented  by  the  fo- 
reigners who  happened  to  be  in  Lima:  Eng- 
lish officers,  before  the  arrival  of  San  .Martin, 
from  Chili,  were  always  especially  welcome 
in  the  Cata  de  tat  PkUipptnas.  Arismendi 
appears  to  have  been  the  plodding  man  of 
business,  and  to  have  had  the  whole  manage- 
ment and  superintendence  of  the  counting- 
house.  They  ro«:  to  such  a  height  of  impor- 
tance in  Lima,  that  the  viceroy  never  did  any- 
thing without  consulting  them;  and  it  was  by 
the  persuasion  of  Abadia  that  the  royalist 
troops  first  evacuated  Lima.  A  short  time 
before  this  event,  General  Arenales,  having 
been  dctaclied  by  San  Martin,  to  raise  the 
inhabitants  of  the  interior,  behind  Lima,  had 
penetrated  through  the  Sierra  to  Pasco,  wiiere 
he  defeated  the  Spanish  general,  O'Reilly. 

'In  this  conflict  Pasco  suffered  severely  : 
the  machinery  was  much  damaged,  and  all 
working  of  the  mines  suspended.  San  Mar- 
tin having  entered  Lima,  Arismendi  and  Aba- 
dia were  as  useful  to  him  as  they  bad  before 
been  to  the  viceroy ;  and  the  Spaniards,  in 
consequence,  determined  to  do  their  utmost 
to  rum  the  establishment—  at  once  to  gratify 
their  own  revenge,  and  to  destroy  their  influ- 
ence with  the  enemy.  With  tl.is  view,  Lo- 
riga,  who  commanded  for  the  Spaniards  ia 
Xuuja,  employed  two  monks,  spies  of  Sua 
Ma: tin,  whom  he  had  taken  in  the  Sierra,  to 
carry  back  to  San  Martin,  a  forged  letter, 
purj>orting  to  be  from  Abadia  to  a  royalist 
general,  detailing  a  series  of  events  in  Lima. 
The  friars  readily  undertook  the  office ;  Sau 
Martin  was  deceived ;  and  Abadia  was  thrown 
into  prison,  aod  he  with  difficulty  escaped 
with  his  life.  Iu  the  meantime,  Arismendi, 
to  support  the  credit  or  the  house,  shaken  by 
these  events,  and  by  the  heavy  losses  they 
had  incurred,  forged  bills  of  lading  of  silver 
by  the  Hyperion  and  Superb;  and,  finally, 
to  avoid  detection  and  punishment,  having 
got  together  all  the  property  he  could  collect, 
he  one  night  disappeared.  He  had  previ* 
ously  embarked  his  property  on  board  an 
English  vessel,  which  waited  for  him  at  An- 
con,  a  few  leagues  north  of  Lima. 

'  Abadia,  the  suffering,  and,  as  is  believed, 
the  honest  partner,  was  thus  entirely  ruined  : 
he  has  siuce  continued  to  reside  at  Guayaquil, 
respected,  but  poor,  while  his  wife  and  chili, 
and  a  junior  partner,  live  in  Lima  on  some 
litde  property  which  could  not  be  taken  from 
them.  The  remainder  of  die  mining-ma- 
chinery belonging  to  this  once-powerful  bouse, 
was  destroyed  on  the  last  visit  of  the  royalist 
genera),  Loriga,  who  entered  Pasco  with  600 
men,  and  thus  completed  the  vengeance 
which  had  been  commenced  by  the  forgery  of 
the  letter  of  Abadia.  This  last  calamity  took 
place  while  I  was  in  Lobrojillo,  on  my  way 
to  Pasco.  Several  English  engineers  came 
out  from  Cornwall  with  the  machinery,  and 
were  raueh  respected  and  beloved  by  the  Pe- 
ruvians; but,  since  the  destruction  of  the 
works,  most  of  them  have  quitted  the  coun- 
try, but  have  left  their  representatives  behind 
them,  in  a  number  of  light  curly-haired  chil- 
dren, known  in  Pasco  by  the  name  of  Lot 
lnglttitot.  These  scientific  men  invariably 
gave  an  extraordinary  account  of  the  richness 
of  the  mines  Of  Pasc»,  a&4  asserted  that  they 
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should  be  satisfied  with  what  the  native* 
threw  away,  in  their  careless  and  slovenly 
rootle  of  working:  the  refuse  contained  suffi- 
cient silver  to  enable  them  to  real:  fortunes 
by  extracting  it,  if  they  were  allowed  to  do 
so.* 

Mr.  Proctor  gives  a  very  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  passage  of  the  Cordillera,  an 
undertaking  of  great  danger  and  difficulty,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  following  brief  extract  from 
his  description  of  the  first  pais,  which  we 
quote  in  conclusion  : — 

'  In  the  fir-t  pass,  I  am  speaking  within 
compass,  when  1  say,  that  the  path  for  a  few 
yards  was  no  more  than  from  fifteen  to  eigh- 
teen inches  wide  :  the  height  above  the  tor- 
rent was  perhaps  a  hundred  yards,  and  the    though  po 
track  composed  of  loose  stones,  so  that  the 
footing  was  much  less  secure.   The  side  of 
the  mountain  above  was  of  the  same  danger-, 
ous  materials.  The  situation  of  the  traveller  in 
this  pass,  if  not  dangerous,  is  certainly  ext  reme- 
ly  awful :  below  a  lofty  precipice,  shelving 
down  to  the  torrent,  and  above  is  the 
tain,  in  many  places  overhanging,  ar. 
sisting  of  such  loose  substances,  that  die  tra- 
veller naturally  fixes  his  eye  on  them,  fearful 
every  moment  lest  tliey  should  give  way  and 
overwhelm   him.     Small  wooden  crosses, 
*tuck  in  the  side  of  the  mountain  here  and 
there,  tell  the  fate  of  some  poor  wretch  who 
has  •been  thus  destroyed.   The  mule,  in  these 
narrow  tracks,  accustomed  to  carry  a  bulky 
burthen,  and  knowing  that  if  the  side  of  the 
load  next  to  the  mountain  should  strike  the 
stones,  it  would  be  inevitably  precipitated  to 
the  bottom,  keeps  the  very  edge  of  the  path, 
and  there  is  nev  er  two  inches  to  spare  be- 
tween its  foot  and  the  brink,  so  that  half  the 
animal's  body,  and  the  outside  leg  of  its 
rider,  overhang  the  precipice.    The  ground 
also  often  partially  fails  under  the  tread  of 
the  animal  ;  but  it  examines  the  narrow  path 
xvi:h  patience  n,nd  caution,  and  place*  one 
foot  deliberately  in  a  straight  line  before  the 
other.    I  certainly  felt  inclined  sometimes 
to  pull  the  rein  to  guide  it  from  the  precipice, 
as  there  wore  a  few  inches  to  spare  between 
my  Ivody  and  the  side  of  the  mountain  ;  but 
that  would  have  been  extremely  dangerous; 
and  I  invariably  found  it  best  to  give  the 
mule  its  head,  'and  allow  it  to  take  its  own 
time  and  course.' 

ikibniftton ;  a  Tragedy.  By  T.  Doi  bi.e- 
l»ay,  Author  of  1t:c  Italian  Wife,  ftc. 
8vo.  pp.  140.  Edinburgh,  Blackwood; 
Cadell,  London.  182  ".. 
Wmoev  er  may  be  the  historian  of  the  drama 
for  the  present  age,  we  trust  he  will  not 
found  his  estimate  of  its  merits  on  the  acting 
pieces,  but  that  he  will  distinguish  between 
the  drama  of  the  closet  and  the  drama  of 
the  stage;  for,  unless  he  does  so,  our  con- 
temporaries will  be  treated  with  injustice. 
We  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  say,  that 
one  half  of  the  published  plays  would  have 
been  suoce.sful  on  the  stage,  though  there 
are  among  them  many  that  we  are  sure  pos- 
sess a  hundredfold  the  merit  of  those  that 
ar«  produced.  Toe  system  of  management, 
too,  of  our  theatres,  actually  elow>i  the  door 
against  effort.  No  man  now  thinks  of  writ- 
ing a  play,  with  the  hope  that  it  will  have  a 


fair  appeal  to  the  public  on  the  stage,  and 
that,  if  successful,  he  will  receive  the  lihcral 
reward  of  his  talents.    No  one  dreams  of 
this ;  for,  at  present,  a  manager  is  as  diffi- 
cult of  access  as  a  cabinet  minister ;  and  it 
requires  much  more  interest  to  get  a  fair 
reading  for  a  play  than  to  procure  a  presen- 
tation at  court ;  and  then,  perhaps,  the  pro- 
duction would  l>e  decided  on  by  au  ignorant 
or  l^sottcd  blockhead,  and  rejected  through 
mere  caprice  or  pique.    We  say,  the  know- 
ledge that  such  is  the  present  state  of  the 
stage,  would  be  enough  to  deter  any  man 
from  cultivating  dramatic  literature,  did  it 
not  meet  with  support  from  other  quarters. 
The  trajedy  of   Babington,  however, 
sing  great  merit,  would  not 
make  a  good  acting  play,  since  the  plot  is 
not  good;  nor  are  the  incidents  and  si- 
tuations such  as  would  tell  on  the  stage ;  that 
it  contains  much  good  poetry,  and  displays 
very  considerable  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture, every  person  who  reads  it  carefully 
must  allow.   The  story  is  founded  ou  the 
conspiracy  of  Babington  against  Queen  Eli- 
labeth,  which  is  so  admirably  narrated  by 
Hume.    Mr.  Doubleday  has  in  some  mea- 
sure deviated  from  history,  particularly  in 
the  catastrophe,  where  an  ideal  character 
does  that  justice  with  a  dagger  which  belong- 
ed to  the  hangman.    The  characters  in  the 
tragedy  are  very  well  drawn,  particularly 
that  of  Ballard,  an  artful  and  designing  hy-  ' 
pocrite,  and  treacherous  to  his  own  party  in 
the  play,  though  in  reality  he  was  one  of  the 
conspirators,  and  suffered  as  such.  The 
character  of  Agnes,  th.i  ward  of  Babington, 
is  also  well  drawn ;  and  her  affection  for  her 
guardian  forms  a  beautiful  and  well-managed 
under-plot.    Flasket,  a  sort  of  philo  sophical 
jejter,  is  another  good  character;  and,  in- 
deed, all  the  dramatis  person*  are  made  to 
do  and  say  what  might  be  expected  of  them. 
We  shall  now  make  one  or  two  extracts ;  in 
the  first,  Agnes  portrays  the  character  of 
Babington  to  his  mother  : — 

'  The  eagle,  when  be  soars  towards  the 
Is  blind  to  specks  bcticatli ;  and  lofty 
Whose  aspirations  rise  a  higher  pitch, 
Stoop  not  to  mingle  with  the  petty  crowd 
That  keep  the  surface,  and  fret  to  and  fro, 
Full  of  the  little  business  of  the  world. 
Strong  mind*  are  ever  difficult  to 
And,  most  of  all,  to  laughter  or 
Such  is  tie  gravity  of  Babington. 
4  Lady  Maud.  Agnes, 
in  his  praise; 

•  Link*. 


Agntt.  Ob!  doubtless, I 

1  well  remember,  in  our  infancy, 
When  each  would  have  a  favourite  plaat  or 
flower, 

He  lov'd  the  wall-flower  most,  because  it  mod 
Itself  the  highest,  and  can  brave  toe  blast, 
And  climb  the  rifled  rock,  or  time- ween  tower; 
And  be  would  praise  tbe  holly  ;  for  it  i 
Despite  tbe  frown  of  winter,  as  tbe  I 
Can  live  and  flourish  in  adversity. 
Lady  Maud.  And  *ay, ' 

favourite  flowei  ? 
Agoet.  In  tooth  I 

perchance 
I  have  forgo: ten— 'tis  sol 
Yet  do  not  think  but  Babington  it  kin 
Ff»r  all  this  prattle.    I  have  seen  him 
O'er  a  wild  air,  brought 

hills— 

A  simple  soothing  air,  but  which  tbey  sty 
Rizzio  once  sung  to  falling  majesty, 
As  if  bis  very  soul  died  with  tbe  straw, 
Dissolved  in  music,  as  tbe  summer  ousti 
Melt  i u  the  first  tid«of  tbe  tender  dawn. 
It  told  of  purple  bills,  and  forests  green, 
LrnboWd  lakes,  and  odour-breathing flwewt 
And  buds  just  oped, 

glittered 
And  danced  i*  the  early  ray- 
And  seen,  alas  !  uo  more. 

sweet  j 

And  I  did  weep  with  him,  nor  i 
How  melody  .poke  tiU  then. 

Nay,  chide  me  not, 
I  could  not  choose  but  weep.   Good  tni'Jb,  it 

moved  me 
As  it  had  wakened  •  new  pulse  of  life 
Tb&t  never  beat  before.* 

Tbe  next  is  an  entire  scene  from  tbe  be- 
ginning of-the  fifth  act : — 

♦Scene  I.  An  Apartment  in  tit  TWef- 
habit g( on  alone.    Ht  itarttfrem  kit  cmA 
Ha!  burn  the  stars  not  dim?— What  is  t* 


But  tell  me,  think 

Agnet,  Pardon  me,  madam — no. 
Lady  Maud.  Nay,  blush  not,  Agnes  ; 

Thou  dost  mistake  me.   All  my  drift  was  this ; 
flunk's t  Uiou  his  mind  superior  to  his  state  ? 
Agntt.  Metbinks  hit  mind  is  tetter  than  his 
stale, 

And  would  be  to,  wbate'er  that  state  might  be. 
Lady  Maud.  But  dost  thou  think  distinction 
is  bis  aim  ? 

V'  Virtuous  distinction,  madam ;  noble 
toil 

Surely  he  would  prefer  to  recreant  ease. 
Lady  Maud-  In  truth,  he  hath  been  lofty 
from  a  child, 
And  e'en  bit  boyish  pastimes  relith'd  still 
Of  a  minute  and  honourable  pride : 
1  have  observed  it  oft. 


Surely,  methought,  I  heard  tbe  i 
Wild  fantasies  spring  in  tbe  troubled  brent, 
At  meteors  from  the  fen.    Did  I  not  dream 
1  saw  my  mother  married ;  and  the  stood 
Decked  for  tbe  bridal  in  her  wiodrag-sheet 
—Tbe  tapers  flickered  bhaHy— and,e>nyet, 
The  ctioral  voices  ring  withtn  mine  ear ! 
Methought  tbey  tuued  from  the  vault*  below, 
And  not  the  holy  choit; 

ceased, 
Died  into  sounds  un 
That  weie  not  music— 'twas  a  ghastly  drtan 
I'll  walk  and  watch  awbile  to  calm  myseif 
This  is  the  lime,  when  round  a  wretch,  like  ■*» 
Will  hover  those  ill  beings,  whose  bod  ptsume 
It  human  ruin— such  at  crowd,  tbey  say, 
To  new-made  grave* ;  or,  like  a  wajiderior, 
Flit  round  the  spot 

feast; 
Or  shroud  them  in  1 

iog  bolt 
Hath  struck  to 

wretch; 
Or,  with 

lng»i 
Infei  t  the  I 
To  suicide- 

Doth  not  the  lamp  wax  pale  ?  tote  > 
nean. 

Well ;  let  it  come.   He»l«  Aer  Bunk  to  » 


Hv  bringing  death  o'  the  sudden  '**e»7  hcf< 
As  they  would  fright  a  child.  Tj»  b»*d  B1 

lice. 
Had  nets,. 


visage  been  familiu  to  ■* 
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J  ji-.I  not  been  thus-    I  i:n  iw«  calm  again 

A*  yesternight,  when  at  my  prated  window 
I  vjtcb'd  the  sod  go  down,  lovely  tti  e'er 
He  did  in  bappier  dart— ere  I  knew  sorrow, 
Y  ft  did  not  shed  one  tear.    Let  tbem  deny 
A  friendly  voice  to  smooth  my  waning  hours, 
Asl  work  my  death  with  more  of  cruelty, 
And  lea  of  sympilby,  than  they'd  bet  tow 
I  poa  a  thievish  cut— 1  cab  hear  aJI. 
Mir  ahall  a  dying  eye,  'mid  all  their  tortures, 
Ask,  «ltow cm  ye  do  this?" 

How  DOW  ? 

Fwitr  Gaoler.  1  come 

To  say  that  one  would  be  admitted  to  you. 
B*i.  One!  Who? 

Cooler.  S|te  will  not  say  her  Dime. 

Uab  Her  name ! 

Admit  Iter  straight,  whoe'er  the  be  )  aod  who 
Ttuit  bears  a  woman's  heart,  can  seek  this  den 
At  such  an  hour  a*  tbU  ?         [Gaoler  retires. 

[Enter  Ague*.}  Whoe'er  thou  art, 

Thai,  in  aa  hour  when  other*  would  forget, 
Iksttiunk ot  B.i (ji:)gtc»n— welcome ;  and,  lady, 
!.-t  rut  in  pity  see  one  bee  whereon 
Sun  pity  must  be  writ. 

Look,  down,  ye  powers, 
•Suit  I  i\>  know  ibis  hand.  Oh, apeak!  unveil! 
That  I  may  know  what  I  must  yet  endure. 
Agnes  (Faintly).  Babiogton  ! 
Bob.  Agnes,  speak!  alas!  (he's  pale 

At  dwth  wore  oa  her  brow.   What!  have  they 

M-ut  thee 
That  it  might  kill  thee,  and  thin 


Bab.  Ay,  what  indeed  ? 

Time  is  too  short,  e'en  to  o'errun  tbem  now. 
To  seek  for  love,  there,  where  it  might  not  be; 
And  too'erpass  it,  there,  where  it  hath  been; 
To  live  long,  watching  hope  which  ne'er  could 
b'ooin ; 

To  die,  with  hope  unlook'd  for,  yet  fulfill'd,— 
Is't  not  an  hour  of  contrariety  ? 
Answer  me,  Agnes,  is  it  not  ? 

Apnet.  Ob!  what— 

Whaiean  I  answer* 

Bab.  What  cans*  thou,  indeed  ? 

Nor  would  I  have  thee.  Only  answer  this, 
Lre  (Isuknesi  bath  made  vain  tbv  utterance — 


i  to  my  debt  ? 

Look  up,  dear  Mint, 
Unless  I  may  die  too. 

Ague*.  Where  am  1  ?— Babingtoa ! 

1  sluUl  lie  strong  anon.   *Tia  put ;  kugi\  e  me 
H,  "hen  I  look'd  upon  this  place,  my  heart 
ifcd  die  within  me— but  forgive  me,  sir, 
It  was  a  woman's  weakness. 

Beb.  Thou  art  all  good— 

But  who  did  guard  (bee  here  ?    Why  would'at 

thou  come  ? 
Tins  is  no  pluce  for  gentleness  like  thine. 
Agnes.  Aak'st  thou  who  guarded  hither,  B»- 


And  wherefore  not,  dear  chiM  ? 
Agmu  fS*Atmnt*j).  Because  that  wherefore 
Is  uothtng  uow  titber  to  thee  or  ate 
Kj  breath  twin  ever  knowu't,  and,  therefore,  | 
be  net  forth. 

Let  it  remain  uubrcathed,  till  breath  goes  too— 
Rod  grjDt  not  loi.g— oo  matter-   Only  say 
My  piueoce  comforts  you — say,  that  to  see  me, 
Oi  hear  my  voice,  give*  but  a  single  ray 
Uwo  the  darkness  ot  extremity  ;— 
Ti*a  you  are  answered,  why  I 


luat 


upmteu,  at  tne  verv  Uioujjnt 

like  Oune  should  dare  these 


1  do  see 


For  my  poor— ruin'd  cake.  O 
A  glimpse— a  ray,  to  which  1 
Even  like  the  fool,  that,  gazing 
O'ertrod  the  precious  ' 


Oertrod  the  precious  jewel  at  his  feet— 
Look  down,  great  God!  But  one  half  hot 
rbe  name  of  comfort  to  my  loneliness 
*«  ass  rery  echo— but  the  shadow 


half  hour  ago, 


laay? 


.  it  I 


See  bow  forward,  Fate 
Can  make  a  reckless  wretch. 

Agnes.  Let  my  tears  fall- 

Believe  me  they  are  cold.   Yes !  I  Asm  loved 

thee-, 

That  is  the  word,- — and  will — thy  memory. 

Bab.  I  die  content.    I  will  not  utter  more ; 
Fate  aod  the  hour  forbid.   1  must  not  take 
Trice  thought*  trntt  should  be  God's,  not  e'en 

to  give  tbem 
To  thee.   So  he*t-   Yet  never,  therefore,  deem 
That  priceless  love  hath  all  been  cast  away. 
Halt  of  my  life  thou  ha*t  prcsrrved,  which  else, 
Alas !  perchance  had  died— List 
1  do  bequeath  the*  a  dear  legacy, 
A  rich  one — for  my  sake,  oh !  cherish 
My  mother 

Ha !  why  has  thy  colour  fled? 
What  spell  enchains  thine  utterance  ?  what  is 
this? 

Thou  shuddcrest— as  if  thine  eyes  could  see 
The  hell  that's  here.   Agnes,  my  blood  is  cur- 
dling— 

My  heart  is  shrunken  op,  as  by  fierce  Are, 

Kvcn  at  my  liomhle  im-.igiiiir-gs  ; 
word — 

Although  its  sound  shall  be  too  desolate, 

L'cn  for  the  heads  to  laugb  at.    Thou  speak'st 

not, 

But  turn's!  away  thy  face,  and  wring 'st  my 

hand. 

1*11  say  it  for  thee,  then— My  mot  bet's  dead ! 
Sign  to  me ;  is't  not  so —Hold  up,  my  heart ; 
This  is  thy  latest  pang  — My  mother— dead  ? 
(Pattitmatctv  J  And  wherefore  should  she 

live  ?  is  it  not  better 
That  hr-r  old  eyes  aie  blinded  in  the  dust, 
Than  left  to  be  put  out  by  sights  like  this  ? 
Thank  God.    For  bet  'tis 

Heaven 

Hay  judge  for  me.   Vitlo  this  latest  trial, 
As  unto  all  gone,  or  that  yet  may  come, 
1  bow— Tis  o'er— thank  God  ! 

[Enter  Gaoler.}  How  now  !  what  would  ye  ? 

Gaoler.  The  time  is  over  which  is  mctcd  out 
For  such  a  conference. 

Bah.  But  ot 

And  it  is  ended. 

Gaoler.  Sir,  it  pities  me. 

For  that  mine  orders  are  moat  peremptory- 
1  cannot  dare  to  do  what  fain  1  would. 

Bab.  Whet!  would  ye  tear  my  heart  out  ere 
my  time? 

I  tell  thee,  fellow,  were  thy  masters  here, 
Met  hi  oka  a  sight  like  this  might  move  e'en 


Not  to  molest  my  few  short  ending  hours. 
Gaoler.  Sir,  I  shall  wait  here  for  a  half  hour 
more, 

But,  trust  me,  at  my  peril. 

Bab.  I'll  not  betray  thee  ; 

A  traitor  as  I  am-  [The  Gaoler  rrtirts 

Oh  •  bow  time 


fc'en  to  the  wretched,  when  Ihoy'd  have  him  stay. 
Agnes,  we  must  be  brief.    With  iron  hand 
Fate  tears  our  hearts  asunder.   We  must  part ; 
And  let  me  part  as  doth  become  a  man. 
Oh!  could  1  crowd  into  a  few  sad  minutes, 
A  smiling  summer's  day,  I  might  say  much- 
Much  !  ah  !  how  much!    Let  me  quit  that.  I 

know  not, 
Why  thou  bast  loved  a  wtctcb,  whos 

sight, 

Blind  with  a  fatal  pus  inn,  hath  betray 'd 
His  steps  into  destruction— I  know't  not— 
Unless  that  extreme  coldness,  as  they  say, 
Can  burn  like  fire.   It  is  enough  for  me, 
To  feel  what  thou  hast  given,  and  I  have  I 
Let  it  be  comfort  yet,  tbat  thine  affection 
Is  \t~>  fjr  happy,  that  il  brings  to  me 
One  beautiful  recollection,  winch  shall  gild 
My  passage.    It  shall  dwell  oa  thee  in  dying. 
And  soijle  away  my  pain.  [A  distant  belt  tuile. 

Out  boor  is  come-— 
Ob  •  let  us  part,  as  those  alone  should  part, 
With  nothing  of  remorse,  and  therefore  nothing 
Of  fear.   Tis  fit  we  should  be  firm,  my  Agnes, 
Who  are  unfortunate,  but  innocent. 
Malice  may  guaw  my  name;  but  thou  sbalt 
know 

I  (rave  my  breath  hut  for  nry  country's  weal. 
This  is  the  last ;  and  we  must  say— farewell ! 
Agnes.  No— not  farewell !    Bay  not  fare- 
well ;  we  may 
Meet  oxcb  again ;  thou  see'at  how  firm  1  to. 
Bab.  No  !  not  again— not  again  ! 

Beseeeb  thee,  do  not 
Breathe  such  a  thought.   Wast  thou  all  angel, 
yet 

Thy  ministry  ends  here.   What  is  to  come, 
No  eye  should  see,  save  okb  above — and 
Tttr.rns  1— 

Hear  my  last  blessings — but,  before  I  breathe 

tbem. 

Gate  for  one  passing  moment  in  nry  face. — 
Now  turn  away  those  eyes.  They  do  awake 
Thoughts— oh  !  too  sweet  not  to  be  alien 
To  such  an  hour  as  ibis.   Give  me  thine  hand, 
And,  when  I  say  farewell,  leave  me  at  once. 
Thy  hand— not  yet— be  firm,  and  tremble  not. 

[11*  puts  a  ring  «s  berjmger. 
Wear  this,  dear  saint,  for  BaUc.gton's  poor 
sake, 

And  tet  it  wed  thee  to  bis  memory. 

Live  tbon  to  think  that,  dying,  he  was  thine ; 

And  shall  be  thine  again! 

And  now  to  H  fa  Ten, 
me  humbly  hope  I  shall  soon  be, 
1  do  commend  thine  innocence,   Ood  keep 
thee; 

God  watch  o'er  thee  support  thee— guard  thee 

—save  thee ; 
And,  ere  my  voice  is  cboken,  and  my  tongue 
Dutb  lose  its  office— oh!  farewell !  farewell ! 

:  l:.,. tea  bless  thee! 


Is  crack'd  at  length,  that  heldme  to  the  world  j 
And  welcome,  death  and  darkness  !* 

This  is  beautiful ;  and  there  is  much  pathos, 
as  well  as  true  poetry,  in  many  of  the  scenes 
in  this  well-written  tragedy. 


Leigh's  New  Pocket  Road-Back  of  Enghmd 
smsf  Wales,  end  Part  of  Scotland ;  on  the 
Plan  of  ReicAartfs  Itineraries :  coittauwig 
an  Account  erf  all  the  Direct  and  Cross- 
Roods.    Ifcno.  pp.  404.   London.  1825. 


(we  do  not 


to  'take  to  the  road* 
in  the  way  M.cheaih  al- 
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lucks  to  it)  will  not  have  his  travelling  equi- 
page complete,  if  Leigh's  New  Pocket  Road- 
book doe*  not  form  put  of  it,  since  it  is  >t 
once  ine  roost  concise  anu  intelligent  wont 
of  tbe  sort  that  has  yet  appeared.  The  ar- 
rangement is  admirable ;  London  is  the  cen- 
tre whence  the  principal  roads  emanate, 
and  the  towns  are  arranged  alphabetically, 
so  that  every  route,  and  every  town  on  that 
route,  is  perceived  at  once,  and  rendered  per- 
fectly intelligible  on  the  first  inspection. 
Thus  the  first  route  is  from  London  to  Aber- 
deen, and  the  last  from  London  to  York. 
The  crow-roads  are  kept  separate  ;  and  the 
whole  number  of  routes  which  arc  traced 
are  329.  Independent  of  these  routes,  the 
work  contains  a  brief  but  well  written  dis- 
criptioo  of  every  remarkable  place — its  com- 
merce, manufactures,  population,  curiosities, 
he.  ;  the  principal  inns,  and  even  the  vil- 
lages and  noblemen's  seals,  are  noticed.  The 
whole  forms  a  neat  pocket  volume,  containing 
a  great  body  of  useful  information. 

ORIGINAL. 

<  Rt'SAPTRS,   ARMOCRY,   A  I'TOM  ATOSS, 
FRIZC-tlGHTI.VG,  AND  JOUSTISO. 

VVuoKvtR  has  read  the  new  tales  of  tbe  Cru- 
saders (which  includes,  we  apprehend,  all 
who  have  been  able  to  procure  them)  ought, 
by  all  means,  to  visit  the  armoury,  now  exhi- 
biting in  the  Haymarket.  Although  it  is  no- 
torious that  the  *  great  unknown'  is  the  best 
of  all  possible  desenbers— that  be  paints  at 
once  with  the  fidelity  of  the  Dutch,  and  the 
grace  of  the  Italian  school,  it  is  yet  certain, 
that,  to  bring  actually  before  our  sight  men, 
armed  cap-a-pie,  mounted,  and  accoutred  at 
all  points,  makes  us  belter  acquainted  with 
these  gentlemen,  in  ten  minutes,  than  he  can 
do  in  a  thousand  pages. 

Nothing  could  exceed  our  pleasure,  on  be- 
ing taken  by  a  friend  to  see  this  wonderful 
collection  of  ancient  armour  at  the  very  time 
when  we  were  reading  the  Talisman;  for  we 
appeared  transported  by  magic  into  the  very 
midst  of  our  acquaintance.  A  man  in  a  com- 
plete suit  of  armour  is  a  creature  so  encased 
and  enshrined — so  apparently  inaccessible, 
that  it  docs  not  make  much  difference  to  a 
mere  gazer,  whether  the  substance  be  wood, 
wax,  or  flesh,  which  dwells  in  the  steel  en- 
closure; and,  to  our  conception  of  the  case, 
every  redoubtable  warrior  around  us  was  as 
good  a  knight,  as  great  a  hero,  as  everwield- 
ed  lance,  or  swore  fealty  to  fair  lady.  We 
gazed  till  we  felt  surprised  that  they  did  not 
move  a  little:  but  we  certainly  did  not  ex- 
pect them  to  be  alert  in  their  motions ;  for 
we  were  aware,  that  even  thus  '  armed  in 
complete  steel,'  as  we  saw  them,  yet  they 
were,  in  truth,  inhabitants  of  the  tomb— be- 
ings of  another  day  and  generation ;  and  we 
almost  expected  a  vision,  so  pleasing  and 

Eious  to  our  minds,  at  such  a  moment,  to 
away,  as  the  camp  of  Richard  and  the 
banquet  of  the  soldan  must  do,  too  soon,  in 
our  memory. 

Perhaps  it  was  this  impression  which  made 
us  hasten  to  the  top  of  the  gallery,  and  gaze 
with  the  most  interest  on  Saladin  himself; 
tor  there  he  is,  as  painted  by  the  northern 
i  we  have  no  doubt  drew  from 


this  figure  as  his  original.  Tie  light  armour  ; 
the  rich,  graceful  turban ;  the  high-arched 
eye-brow ;  and  particularly  tbe  small  ancle 
and  narrow  heel  of  the  Saracen ;  all  bespeak 
this  fact.  From  him  we  turned  naturally  to 
look  for  the  Lion-hearted  Richard,  and  found 
him,  to  our  conception,  '  clad  in  complete 
steel' — a  man  of  mighty  proportions,  yet  so 
compressed  in  the  waist,  as  to  be  lion-like 
externally,  as  well  as  internally. 

It  is  true  our  catalogue  informed  ns  that 
this  was  a  German  duke ;  but  who  would 
believe  a  dull  truth  that  could  revel  in  a  ro- 
mantic fiction  ?  It  was  our  pleasure  to  be- 
lieve all  the  silent  warriors  around  old  ac- 
quaintance ;  and  we  therefore  found  the 
Knight  of  the  Leopards,  on  horseback— the 
Constable  of  Chester  also,  mounted  in  dark 
heavy  armour,  displaying  a  mighty  breadth 
of  back,  and  most  Herculean  strength  of 
arm.  Tbe  fierce  Templar  stood  with  a  lance 
in  his  hand  ;  I  van  hoc  was  arrayed  in  chain 
armour — a  fine,  bold,  and  yet  youthful  fi- 
gure; and  a  pretty  page,  whose  slight  limbs 
were  all  unfit  fur  the  weighty  greaves  on  his 
slender  form,  we  recollected  as  the  fair  Eli- 
nor: in  short,  the  whole  scene  was  a  species 
of  enchantment,  in  which  we  were  complete- 
ly spell-bound. 

Not  one  of  the  many  instruments  spoken 
of  in  olden  times,  of  annoyance  or  defence, 
but  may  be  found  in  this  repository :  many 
of  them  are  of  extraordinary  elegance,  and 
great  cost ;  such  are  an  embossed  silver 
shield,  the  work  of  Kenvenuto  Cellini — and 
a  bronze  one,  designed  by  Raphael  The 
whole  collection  merits  to  be  placed  in  the 
Museum,  as  a  national  treasure,  and  one  un- 
questionably without  a  rival  on  the  Conti- 
nent. 

The  place  where  this  annonry  is  seen  has 
also  great  attractions  in  automaton  figures ; 
of  which,  two— a  boy,  who  draws  various 
designs,  and  a  conjurer,  who  gives  answers, 
are  the  most  perfect  specimens  we  remember 
to  have  seen ;  but  to  these  personages  we 
mean  to  pay  due  attention  another  day,  since 
it  is  certain  we  were  so  busy  with  the  grrat 
and  the  terrible,  that  we  could  not  give  due 
honour  to  the  pretty  and  the  curious.  Two 
very  distinct  and  interesting  exhibit  ion  s  might 
be  given  of  the  treasures  in  this  gallery;  but, 
on  the  principle  of  giving  plenty  for  money, 
perhaps  it  is  found  more  gratifying  to  the 
many  that  it  should  remain  as  it  is. 

At  all  events,  it  is  a  place  which  every 
man  should  visit ;  for  war,  and  all  its  contri- 
vances, whether  offensive  or  defensive,  is  in- 
teresting to  man;  and  tbe  wonderfu 
displayed  in  the  manufactory  of  tin 
of  most  inexplicable  clothing  is  surprising. 
Oue  thing  is,  however,  evident — that  the  mea 
who  used  them  were  not  better  grown  than 
they  are  now,  which  has  been  sometimes  as- 
serted; and,  although  '  Use  your  limbs,  and 
have  your  limbs'  is  an  old  and  instructive 
proverb,  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
extraordinary  exertion  iriven  to  the  human 
frame,  by  the  use  of  these  weighty  habili- 
ments, did  so  increase  its  growth  as  to  pro- 
duce any  evident  effects.  Two  of  these 
suits  of  armour  evidently  belonged  to  tall, 
stout  men ;  but  many  of  our  lifc-guard's-mcn 


go  far  beyond  them  in  height  and  muscular 
proportions ;  and,  from  the  general  ri»  of 
the  suits  of  armour,  we  should  be  inclined  to 
say  they  belonged  to  a  race  rather  below  than 
above  the  aggregate  standard. 

We  must  certainly  allow  that  fighlirj;  wa» 
a  more  sublime  exercise  in  those  days  than 
it  is  at  present,  and  that,  as  the  war  of  tbe 
Crusades  was  compounded  of  tbe  romantic 
and  generous  in  our  nature,  combined  with 
the  ridiculous  and  unjust,  so  there  was  more 
of  the  *  pomp  and  circumstance' — the  terri- 
ble and  the  magnificent— than  we  hare  at 
this  time. 

'This  villainous  saltpetre  hath  been  due 
Out  of  tbe  bowels  of  the  harmless  earn ; 
And  therefore  the  mirror-like  panoply  of 
brilliant  steel  plates;  the  rings,  ami  scales, 
and  quilted  gambadoes ;  the  shields,  tad 
spears,  and  battle-axes;  the  shock  of  unbon- 
ing ;  the  adroitness  of  piercing  what  was  vul- 
nerable, or  battering  that  which  was  defend- 
ed ;  is  no  longer  required.  We  apprehend 
the  present  mode  of  warfare  calls  for  m'*:* 
courage,  since  it  presents  a  more  formidable 
and  less  discriminating  enemy,  in  the  de*uw- 
tion  of  the  *  cannon's  mouth ;'  but  it  requirn 
less  address ;  and  we  must  do  our  forcfauvn 
the  justice  of  believing  that,  notwithstanding 
the  extent  of  our  modern  improvements,  4? 
also  were  men  of  great  mechanical  kscn- 
ledge  and  scientific  attainment  in  the  in  * 
manslaughter. 

Heaven  grant  that  peace  may  long  coatt- 
nue  amongst  us !  but,  since  the  experience 
of  all  nations  and  all  ages  has  proved  thitn 
a  state  of  affairs  rather  to  be  desired  than  ex- 
pected, we  most  own  we  rejoice  to  find  tb*t 
the  athletic  exercises  of  cricket,  racket,  K>  , 
are  much  in  fashion.  These  manly  sport* 
keep  up  the  national  spirit,  and  train  oar 
young  men  for  '  the  tented  field,'  should  cir- 
cumstances call  for  their  exertions,  and  form 
a  most  happy  substitute  for  the  excitement  of 
prize-fighting,  whilst  they  entirely  escape 
from  tbe  ferocity  it  is  apt  to  engetder 

on  another  man's  pain  with  eabimtu— much 
less  to  drink  in  whn  pleasure  the  sight  of  ha 
'  punishment,'  and  glut  his  eyes  with  the 
blood  and  bruises  of  an  unoffending  brother, 
irrepa*ably  injures  and  degrades  himself,  b* 
hardening  his  heart,  and  doing  violence  to 
his  own  nature;  but  the  generous  contenooa 
of  skill  and  strength,  while  it  heats  the  bWi 
does  not  brutalize  the  heart.  Even  the  b=«- 
ful  strife,  of  which  we  speak,  is  less  inian^ 
to  the  moral  character  of  those  who  fight  thin 
to  the  spectators;  for  they  are  too  mock  BV 
gaged  in  the  turmoil  of  the  fray— in  the  proef 
of  displaying  skill  or  endurance.  No,-*  » 
the  calm  calculator — the  accuraUrly-eyed  a- 
quisitor,  who  can  pry  into  the  quivering 
nerve  and  the  tortured  muscle,  and  bet  c*  t»* 
symptoms  of  agony  and  the  appearance  of 
exhaustion — it  is  he  who  becomes  a  brute  "> 
the  first  instance,  and  a  fiend  in  the  second. 

So  truly  may  it  be  said  that '  we  are  fear- 
fully and  wonderfully  made,'  compounded  H 
contradictions,  and  capable  of  ceateod'^! 
extremes,  that  we  arc  willing,  as  radiviAvib. 
to  confess,  that,  with  all  that  hatred  for  me 
amusements  of  <  the  ring'  which  «  ha«  * 
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pniedly  manifested,  we  yet  should  exceed- 
ingly like  to  witness  a  tournament,  and  hcart- 
iijr  wish  that  a  few  spirited  young  men  of  fa- 
shion would  take  it  mto  uW  beail*  to  give 
the  present  generation  'proof  of  their  activity 
ind  prowess,  in  an  amicable  tilling-match. 
The  Regent's  l'ark  would  afford  a  beautiful 
tod  magnificent  area 

•  Where  bright  eyeV  might 
*  Rain  influence,  and  judge  the  prize;' 
And  it  is  certain  this  country  was  never  so 
rich  as  it  is  at  present  in  those '  gallant  studs' 
which  make  so  considerable  a  figure  in  shows 
of  this  description :  nor  do  we  think  it  too 
\  to  assume  that  our  young  nobility  and 
are,  at  this  time,  better  calculated  to 
j  such  an  exercise  than  they  ever 
at  any  previous  period,  since  their 
■rods  are  too  highly  cultivated  for  them  to 
render  it  an  occasion  of  stirring  up  bad  blood ; 
and  they  are,  we  trust,  not  so  enervated  by 
luiurv,  or  out  of  the  habits  of  activity,  as  to 
firid  the  task  one  of  difficulty.  It  is  certain 
that  our  military  men  would  have  some  ad- 
vantage, but  not  so  great  as  to  deprive  those 
who  were  well  trained  of  their  due  impor- 
tance; aud  it  would  certainly  be  a  roost 
•pir.ndid  and  '  spirit-stirring  sight'  to  see  the 
><xiog  Buccleugh,  Doura,  Churchill,  and 
nwy  a  noble  name  beside,  ride  into  the  lists, 
*  iiallautly  armed,'  in  all  the  paraphernalia  of 
nodding  plumes  and  rich  trapj>iugs,  and  met 
by  the  courteous  citizens,  in  cosily  guise, 
worthy  of  the  mo5t  wealthy  and  polished  race 
of  me-chants  the  world  has  yet  beheld.  The 
cv  en**  of  such  a  scheme  would  be,  perhaps, 
its  t*>t  recommendation,  since  it  would  make 
sow  necessarily  careful,  who  ha*  e  never  been 
w  before,  and  others  liberal,  under  die  same 
circumstance,  and  might  save  many  from 
Hell  who  are  too  much  in  the  habit  of  going 
'hither.  Surely  it  would  be  a  manly  amuse- 
ment—a noble  folly — when  the  worst  was 
*aid  of  it;  and  wheu  we  consider  the  first,  as 
necessary  to  our  existence—  the  second,  as 
conswient  with  the  present  state  of  society, 
in  which  the  rich  man's  humours  are  the 
poor  man's  support,  little  could  be  urged 
sigwnst  it. 

That  a  tournament  would  meet  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  highest  authority,  we  can  enter- 
tain do  doubt,  since  we  well  know  that  the 
spirit  and  magnificence  it  indicates  accord 
with  his  majesty's  taste;  and  we  are  all  sure, 
drat,  l«d  it  Keen  the  fashion  of  his  day,  Eu- 
rope never  saw  a  prince  more  likely  to  have 
been,  in  every  respect,  the  '  flower  of  chival- 
ry,' than  George  IV.  of  England.  One  rea- 
son why  we  wish  for  this  splendid  exhibition 
h,  because  the  area  we  have  pointed  out  as 
proper  for  it  is  unparalled  in  the  world,  for 
>U  combination  of  that  elegance  and  gran- 
deur, in  which  this  country  was  long  deficient, 
*ith  that  convenience,  comfort,  beauty,  and 
unostentatious  riches,  for  which  it  has  been 
long  unrivalled  ;  and,  since  this  has  arisen 
entirely  under  the  auspices  of  the  king,  we 
would  wish  the  present  age  to  stamp  every 
I  v^thle  act  of  celebrity  on  an  achievement 
"*  less  glorious,  and  far  more  delightful, 
•San  the  conquers  which  preceded  it. 


OK  THE  STATE  Or  TUB  STACK. 

4  Vour  kindred  shun  your  house, 
As  beaten  hence  by  your  strange  lunacy.' 

Taming  tfiht  Shrew. 

It  has,  of  late,  frequently  been  the  subject  of 
remark  and  censure,  that  the  utility,  and 
other  main  objects  of  the  drama,  have  consi- 
derably fallen  from  their  former  and  deserv- 
edly high  place  in  the  public  estimation. 
Without  questioning  the  justness  of  the  re- 
mark and  censure,  when  applied  to  the  de- 
generacy of  the  stage — for  this,  I  imagine,  can 
admit  of  no  question,  1  shall,  in  the  present 
instance,  endeavour  to  point  out  from  whence 
the  evil  arises,  and  shall,  afterwards,  suggest  a 
fcw  observations  that  may  go  towards  its  re- 
moval or  amelioration. 

It  is  now  not  doubted  by  the  enlightened 
and  unprejudiced  part  of  the  community  — 
those  who  are  strictly  punctilious  in  their 
moral  duties,  but  allow  a  latitude  for  inno- 
cent recreations — those  who,  consulting  the 
judgment  with  wliich  they  are  endowed, 
avoid,  on  the  one  hand,  the  destructive 
and  abusing  pleasures,  which  render  after- 
life a  misery,  and,  on  the  other,  equally 
avoid  the  senseless  and  unmeaning  bigotry 
and  fanaticism  of  religious  party,  and  its  laws 
or  observances — those,  in  fine,  who  consti- 
tute the  intelligent,  and,  I  scruple  not  to  say, 
the  happiest  of  mankind,  that  a  well-regu- 
lated stage  is  as  much  conducive  to  the  mo- 
rals of  a  people,  as  the  most  florid  oration, 
or  the  most  splendid  conqwiilion  in  print 
Admitting  this  to  be  the  fact,  the  neat  point 
to  the  utility  is  tlie  necessity. — Is  the  drama 
necessary  for  the  good  conduct  of  a  people  ? 
This  question  admits  of  an  easy  solution,  and 
I  may  be  answered  decisively  in  the  negative ; 
but  surely  its  non-necessity  can  never  be 
urged,  with  any  show  of  reason,  for  its  abo- 
lition. The  remark  had  been  snared,  wen: 
there  not  many  good-natured  folks,  who,  not 
denying  its  general  utility,  argue  against  its 
encouragement,  by  asserting  that  it  may  oc** 
casionally  lead  to  harm,  and  then  add,  in 
corroboration  of  their  reasoning,  there  is  no 
necessity  for  it  in  a  moral  point  of  view.  To 
these,  and  such  as  these,  the  wise  saying  of 
J  Dominie  Sampson,  may  be  appropriately 
brought  into  force — abuna  not  totltt  taunt,  ft 
!  is  not  necessary  for  our  physical  existence 
that  we  should  drink  wine,  or  any  more  po- 
tent beverage  than  that  procured  from  the 
pure  stream;  it  is  not  ntceuary  that  we  should 
associate  with  our  friends,  nor  that  we  should 
perform  kindnesses  for  each  other ;  but  we 
Know  the  cup  of  our  board  is  enlivened  when 
the  sparkling  wine  is  seen  mantling  in  its 
concavity,  from  the  knowledge  of  the  feet, 
that  when  we  partake  of  this  liquid,  we  are 
more  capable  of  enjoying  the  meal  which  is 
essential  to  existence ;  we  know  that  by  as- 
sociating with  our  friends,  we  are  relieving 
ourselves  and  others  of  the  odium,  alwavs 
atteuding  the  life  of  the  solitary ;  and  we 
know  that  by  doing  a  kindness  for  another, 
we  are  imparting  a  pleasure  which  we  should 
gratefully  feel,  had  that  friend  rendered  the 
kindess  to  ourselves — and  this  is  ample. re- 
payment to  a  generous  mind.  And  yet  no 
one  will  urge  the  absolute  necewty  of  these 
and  many  other  observance*,  further  than 


that  they  tend  to  make  us  better  members 

of  society :  so,  on  the  same  principle,  I  do 
not  urge  the  absolute  necessity  of  theatrical 
amusements,  even  when  conducted  properly, 
than  that  they  tend  to  make  us  better  members 
of  society.  The  drama  should  only  be  con- 
sidered one  of  the  many  little  causes  or 
spring*,  not  the  main-spring,  of  the  well- 
being  of  a  people. 

Is  the  drama,  in  its  present  condition,  po- 
pular?— It  is  not:  the  managers  of  theatres 
know,  to  their  cost,  that  theatrical  property 
is  at  a  very  low  ebb.  It  may  be  asked,  if 
the  drama  is  of  so  much  use  to  the  popu- 
lace, why  do  they  not  support  it? — If  it 
afford  arausemeut  why  do  they  not  seek 
after  it?— Are  their  minds  so  corrupt  that 
they  close  their  eyes  to  all  precept  and 
example  ?  —  or  are  they  so  poor,  that 
th«y  cannot  afford  the  price  ot  admission 
into  the  theatre?  At  no  time,  probably, 
has  there  been  a  greater  circulation  of  ca- 
pital than  at  the  present:  trade  flourishes, 
and  labour  is  exerted  and  remunerated :  po- 
verty cannot  be  pleaded.  Nor  do  I  think 
the  people  less  inclined  to  moral  and  reli- 
gious duties  than  formerly  : — but  we  arrive  at 
the  cause  of  its  unpopularity,  when  we  affirm 
that  the  stage  is  not,  as  heretofore,  the  arena 
of  instruction  and  amusement.  The  reasons 
for  this  defection  seem  to  be  the  following : — 

I.  Writer*  for  the  Stage. — What  names 
grace  the  dramatic  literature  of  the  present 
day  ?  Poole.  Planchd,  Bull,  Parry,  Terry, 
Pocock,  Shiel,  cum  multit  alii*  of  the  same 
stamp  and  character.  Can  it  surprise  any 
sensible  person,  tluit  a  stage  supported  by 
such  writers  should  be  in  a  tottering  condi- 
tion ? — that  the  drama,  a  subject  which  called 
forth  the  energies  of  a  Shakspeare,  a  Milton, 
a  Jonson,  a  Massinger,  an  Otway,  and  a 
Sheridan,  should  be  sacrificed  by  soch  indi- 
viduals to  the  caprice  of  the  reigning  mana- 
ger or  favourite  actor  ?  True,  Mr.  Know  lea 
has  written  a  tragedy  of  great  merit,  and 
from  whom,  had  we  not  vouchers  to  the  con- 
trary, we  might  expect  better  things;  but 
even  Yirginius  cannot  pit  against  any  of 
the  acting  plays  of  the  above-mentioned 
authors.  In  saying  it  is  superior,  as  a 
drama,  to  the  works  of  Howe  and  bis  milk- 
and-water'  school,  or  the  'poetical  class,'  is 
confessing  a  great  deal.  1  earnestly  hope 
Mr.  Knowles  does  not  rest  bis  fame  on  Vir- 
ginias,— and  assuredly  he  will  never  attain 
celebrity  or  thanks  for  such  productions  as 
Caius  Gracchus  or  William  Tell.  From 
Miss  Badlie,  Mr.  Proctor,  and  Mr.  Croly, 
each  the  author  of  one,  and  one  only,  acting 
play,  we  might  reasonably  expect  a  supply 
of  intellectual  amusement ;  but  our  expecta- 
tions receive  a  check  when  we  remember  the 
length  of  time  elapsed  since  the  play  6f  either 
of  them  was  produced*. 

II.  The  manager*. — That  the  managers 
should  be  considered  the  primary  cause  of 
the  evil  complained  of,  will  admit  of  little 
doubt,  though,  the  dramatic  writers  were 
noticed  before  them,  and  only  so  noticed 
from  their  being  of  infinite  more  importance. 


•  Mr. Croly  may  be  considered  an  exception . 
He  brought  out  Pride  shall  have  a  Fall,  at  Co- 
vent  Garden  Theatre,  last  season. 
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A  writer  in  Blackwood's  Macraiine*  truly 
remarks,  that  the  theatre  would  be  better 
attended,  and  the  drama  better  represented, 
if  the  principal  performers  were  paid  a  less 
salary.  According  to  the  present  system,  an 
actor  is  paid  £30  a  night ;  he  appears  only 
once  or  twice  a  week,  never  in  the  aner-piece ; 
and  on  him  alone  does  the  manager  rely  for 
the  filling  of  his  theatre;  the  consequence  of 


■  per- 

in  all  but  one  part.  True  admirers 
of  the  drama  go  not  to  see  an  actor,  bat  the 
piece  well  played  throughout ; — not  to  see 
Mr.  Kean,  but  the  Merchant  of  Venice— not 
Mr.  Macready,  but  Macbeth.  I  will  grant, 
readily  enough,  that  in  such  monodratnes  as 
the  acting  Richard  III.,  or  the  play  of  Wil- 
liam Tell,  where  all  bot  the  principal  cha- 
racter are  quite  subordinate,  the  actor  who 
plays  the  principal  character  is  the  only  mag- 
net of  attraction ;  but  these  are  plays,  with  a 
few  others,  that  disgrace  our  national  dramaf. 
The  managers}  seem  so  utterly  Wind  to  public 
opinion,  and  to  their  own  interests,  that  we 
have  only  to  take  Shakspeare's  superb  tra- 
gedy of  Othello  to  example  the  'casting"  of 
plays  in  general.  The  names  we  see  placed 
in  the  bilb,  purposely  for  attraction,  are  Mr. 
Wallack  for  I  ago,  and  Mr.  Penley  for  Cas- 
sio :  these  two  actors,  good  in  their  way, 
sometimes  excellent,  arc  totally  unfit  for  the 
characters  here  assigned  them.  Having  seen 
and  enjoyed  Othello  (as  who  did  not  ?),  when 
J.  Kemble,  Cook,  C.  Kemble,  and  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons,  acted  in  it,  I  cannot  but  say  I  was  mi- 
serably entertained  with  its  recent  perform- 
ance at  Drury  Lane.  I  had  no  reason  to 
complain  of  Mr.  Kean's  Othello,  nor  of  the 
acting  of  Mrs.  West  and  Mrs.  Bunn ;  but  the 
illusion  of  the  scene  totally  vanished,  by  the 
wretched  manner  in  which  the  arch  villain 
Iago  was  sustained— the  character,  in  the 
formation  of  which,  I  suppose,  Shakspeare 
has  taken  more  pains,  and  has  succeeded 
more  triumphantly,  than  in  the  accomplish- 
ing of  any  other  in  the  whole  range  of  his 
great  and  masterly  series.  Cassio—  the  light, 
gentlemanly,  and  honourable  Cassio,  was 
burlesqued  from  beginning  to  e,od.  This 
clatter  of  names,  without  power,  reminds  one 
of  the  well-known  formal  and  punctilious  in- 
troduction of  the  duchess's  poodle.  Another 
evil  is  the  want  of  novelty— not  the  want  of 
'  new  pieces,'  but  the  want  of  revivaU,  as  they 
are  called.  A  revival  is,  indeed,  now-a-days, 
a  novelty;  and  there  is  as  much  fuss  about 
resust  Hating  an  out  j«i.t\  js  in  oringmg  out  a 
new  one :  this  evil  is  two-fold :  to  the  ad- 
mirers of  the 


•  Wo.  101. 

t  Mr.  Macready  deserves  weH  of  the  lovers 
of  the  theatre,  for  the  great  treat  be  prepared 
for  them,  a  few  teutons  back,  at  Covent  Garden, 
in  the  revival  of  Rkohaid  Hi.  according  to  the 
text  of  Sbaktpeare.  I  marvel  much  be  is  not 
allowed  to  make  the  experiment  at  the  theatre 
in  Drury  Lane. 
X  Many  of  the  obiervation*  which  follow 
ppty  only  to  the  managemeut  of  Dwry  hane 


apply  oul 
Thratre. 


from  the  sameness  of  representations ;  and  to 
the  admirers  of  the  actor — the  courted  of  the 
manager — from  the  limited  range  of  charac- 
ters he  is  allowed  to  personate:  with  the 
'  first-rate  actors,' this  range  is  confined  to,  at 
most,  a  dozen  characters  in  the  season. 
Again,  a  cause  of  the  decline  of  the  drama 
is,  a  pandering  for  the  senses— for  the  plea- 
sure of  the  eye — for  the  delight  of  the  ear- 
without  a  corresponding  pleasure  and  delight 
of  the  mind.  In  pursuance  of  this  plan, 
we  arc  presented  with  Enchanted  Coursers, 
Hafod  trie  Gheber,  Coronations,  Abon  Has- 
san, Devils,  and  the  abortions  of  the  German 
fancy,  unaccompanied  with  the  intellectual 
grandeur  and  poetry  associated  with  the  pro- 
ductions of  German  writers.  It  will  be  easily 
seen,  that  what  has  just  been  said  has  rela- 
tion to  wbjt  has  been  done  in  one  season, 
and  in  one  theatre  only. 

These  spectacles  may  fill  the  house  for  a 
few  nights ;  but  the  manager  is  egregiously 
mistaken,  if  he  supposes  they  give  any  real 
pleasure  to  the  audience;  they  may  excite 
admiration  of  the  powers  of  the  scene-painter 
and  machinist,  but  none  will  confess  they 
give  dramatic  satisfaction.  The  people  may 
see  these  kind  of  things  as  well  done,  and 
with  better  accommodation,  at  the  minor 
theatres.  Let  the  managers  of  the  theatres- 
royal  leave  the  minors  to  enjoy  the  popularity 
these  flimsy  productions  confer,  ana  let  them, 
disdaining  improper  means,  endeavour  to 
brim;  the  much-neglected  and  despised  regu- 
lar drama  into  its  pristine  favour  with  all 
classes  of  the  community.  And  again,  in 
consequence  of  this  prevalence  for  expensive 
spectacle,  comedy  is  suffered  to  pine  away ; 
or,  if  she  is  allowed  to  appear,  she  exhibits 
such  manifest  signs  of  disease,  that  we  turn 
away  from  her  disgusted.  Let  us  see  how 
Cotman's  Jealous  Wife— a  comedy  combin- 
ing wit  with  instruction  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree— was  performed  a  little  time  since. 
The  part  of  Oakley,  which  Young  enacted 
with  inimitable  truth,  was  represented  by 
Mr.  Pope,  an  old  man  without  teeth ;  Lord 
Trinket,  Jones's  character,  assumed  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  Mr.  Comer,  a  discarded  actor 
of  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  and  who  never 
did  anything  well  on  the  stage  in  his  life ;  the 
rest  of  the  characters,  with  the  exception 
of  those  delineated  by  Mr.  Wallack,  Mr. 
Harley,  and  Mrs.  Bunn,  were  so  badly  re- 
presented as  would  disgrace  the  most  insig- 
nificant of  the  minor  theatres.  If  our  trage- 
dies and  comedies  are  to  be  performed 
in  the  manner  already  alluded  to,  can  we 
at  their  being  performed  to  empty 

The  remedy  for  these  disorders  seems  ob- 
vious to  all  but  the  managers  of  onr  theatres; 
and,  as  they  do  not  appear  acquainted  with 
it,  no  impropriety  will  be  committed  in 
pointing  it  out  very  briefly  to  them  in  this 
place. 

In  the  first  place,  let  the  managers'  engage 
the  first  literary  characters  of  the  day  to  write 
for  their  stage ;  but  let  the  writers  be  un- 
frttrred  by  opinion,  advice,  or  interruption 
on  their  parts,  and  let  them  hold  no  consul- 
tation with  ah  actor,  who  will,  when  left  to 


his  option,  have  the  part  he  is  to  represent  to 
mangled  ajid  altered  as  to  suit  none  but  bis 
own  talents,  and,  by  thus manglinc  ;um)  alter- 
ing a  character,  spoil,  in  a  material  decree, 
the  symmetry  of  die  drama.  I  hope  we  shall 
never  again  near  the  absurd  nonsense  of  hav- 
ing a  play  written  to  show  off  the  peculiar 
powers  of  one  actor.  Secondly,  as  was  ad- 
vocated on  a  late  occasion*,  engage  the 


actors  at  a  weekly  salary,  with  an  under- 
standing they  shall  play  when,  and  in  whit 
characters,  the  manager  may  please,  with 
the  pnwi$o  that  such  characters  be  in  the 
'  line'  they  contract  to  represent :  conse- 
quently, tragedies  requiring  more  than  one 
'  first-rate  actor,'  would  be  well  represented ; 
and  such  comedies  as  the  School  for  Scandal, 
Rivals,  John  Bull,  &c.  fee,  containing  » 
sentimental  character,  that  can  only  be  per- 
sonated properly  by  one  of  these  Jtrst-riltt, 
as  they  arc  termed,  with  the  rest  of  the  cha- 
racters as  adequately  filled,  would  now,  as 
they  once  did,  delight  and  improve  an  au- 
dience. In  short,  cast  the  old  plays 
not  one  or  two,  but  all  of  them,  and  they 
will  be  sure  to  draw.   Thirdly,  have  a  scale 


of  salaries;  and  let  not  one  s 
he  engages,  be  paid  i 
would  go  far  to  establish  unanimity  I 
the  scenes— a  feeling  now  so  much  w 
Fourthly,  let  not  the  manager  trust  ID  cm 
actor  for  filling  his  house ;  let  him  rather  say, 
such  or  such  a  play  is  popular,  than  such  or 
such  an  actor :  he  may  depend  open  it,  if 
he  put  his  actors  in  parts  that  suit  them,  he 
will  find  one  actor  as  popular  as  anctht  rt. 
Above  all,  let  biro  give  np  the  system  of. 
puffing,  or,  in  other  words,  that  of  lying;  it 
is  the  most  destructive  he  can  employ :  i 
good  play  or  a  good  actor  requires  do  mean 
arts  to  gain  popular  favour.   Covent  Garden 
Theatre,  this  season,  stands  forward  a  memo- 
rable example  of  what  may  be  done  by  fair 
and  honourable  conduct,  and  deference  to 
public  opinion.    In  conclusion,  I  have  only 
to  say  to  theatrical  managers,  if  yon  wish  to 
possess  public  esteem,  you  will  surely  obtain 
it  when,  and  not  till  when,  yon  deserve  it. 

OBSEBVATOS. 
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f  1  am  confident  nine-tenths  of  thetenjitte 
part  of  the  play-going  public  will  coincide  vita 
me  wben  I  say,  1  should  no  more  think  of  pur 
to  tbe  theatre  to  set  Mr.  Kean  or  Mi*i  foott, 
as  Mr.  Kean  or  Miss  Foote,  though  the  lady  !*• 
tufflcient  personal  attractions  to  deligtil  a  nwt 
phlegmatic  admirer  of  female  benny  thin 
myself,  than  I  would  pay  twenty  shillings  f« 
the  dinner  1  might  obtain  for  five.  The  mana- 
ger may  be  assured  that  when  the  feverirb  w- 
ciiement,  occasioned  by  the  display  of  persons 
rendered  notorious  from  peccadillos  off  Ins 
stage,  has  suUided,  It  will  be  succeeded  by  ■» 
smooth  a  calm  a*  baa  already  been  itiiscfi!  in 
the  case  of  Miss  Foote.  Mr.  Kein  ba»  M  the 
advantage  of  this  lady  in  tbe  way  of  jwrSnp, 
consequently  his  *  dramatic  triumph'  nay  • 
little  longer  be  thought  of;  but,  1*1 
arrive  when  it  may,  tbe  calm  will  approach— 
the  more  awful  the  longer  delayed.  'IA  hi° 
look  to  his  bond.' 
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MARCO  i»o?z.inii. 
Fran  Ihe  jint  number  o  f  the  At 

une,  an  American  journal. 
[The  Epaminondas  of  modern  Greece  fell  in 
i  t  .;!.*.  attack  upon  the  Turkish  canip  at  Laspi, 
tt*  ate  of  the  aocieat  Plata*,  Aujuit  20, 
and  expired  in  Uie  moment  of  victory.  Hit  laat 
words  were—''  To  die  for  liberty  ia  a  pleasure 
aad  not  a  pain.*] 

At  midnight,  in  bil  guarded  tent, 

The  Turk  was  dreaming  of  the 
When  Greece,  bet  knee  in 

Should  tremble  at  hit  power  ; 
la  dream*,  through  camp  arte 
The  trophies  of  a  conqueror ; 

In  dreamt  hit  song  of  triumph  heard  ; 
Torn  wore  bit  monarch'*  signet  ring,— 
Then  pressed  that  monarch's  throne — a  king : 

At  midnight,  in  the 

Boaaru  ranged  hit  Suliote  band, 
Troe  u  tbe  steel  of  their  tried  blades, 
"  i  heart  and  hand. 

■■•  thousands  stood, 
I  drunk  their  blood 

Tue  sont  of  sirea  who  conquered  there, 
With  arm  to  strike,  and  soul  to  dare, 
As  quick,  as  far  as  they. 

An  hour  pasted  on— the  Turk  awoke , 

That  bright  dream  was  bis  last ; 
He  woke— to  bear  his  sentries  shriek, 

'  To  arms '.  they  come !  tbe  Greek  '  the  Greek! 
He  woke— to  die  midst  tame  and  tmoke, 
And  ihout,  aud  groan,  and  sabre-stroke, 
Aud  deaUvtbots,  falling  thick  and  fust 
As  lightnings  from  the  mountain  cloud  ; 
And  heard,  with  voice  as  trumpet  loud, 

Bonaris  cheer  bit  band  ; 
*  Sink*— till  tbe  laat  armed  foe  expires, 
Strike— for  your  altars  and  your  fires, 
Strike— for  tbe  green  graves  of  your  sires, 

God, and  your  native  land!' 

TVjr  fought,  like  brave  men,  long  and  well, 

They  piled  that  grocind  with  Moslem  i 
They  conquered — but  Bozzaris  fell, 

Bleeding  at  every  vein, 
liu  few  surviving  comrades  saw 
Uis  tmile,  when  rang  their  proud  I 

And  the  red  field  was  won  ; 
Then  taw  in  death  his  eyelids  cl 
Calmly,  at  to  a  night's  repose, 

Like  floweis  at  set  of  sun. 
Come  to  the  bridal  chamber,  Drath! 

Come  to  tbe  mother's,  when  ahe  feels, 
For  the  first  time,  ber  first-born's  breath ; 

Come  when  the  blessed  se.il* 
Which  close  the  pestilence  are  broke, 
And  crowded  cities  wail  its  stroke ; 
Come  in  consumption's  ghastly  form, 
Tbe  earthquake  shock,  tbe  ocean  storm  ; 
Come  when  the  heart  beau  high  and  warm, 

With  banquet-song,  and  dance,  and 
Aad  thou  art  terrible :  the  tear, 
mt  groan,  tbe  knell,  tbe  pall,  the  bier, 
Aad  ail  we  know,  or  dream,  or  rear 

Of 


in  her  crowning  hour ;  and  then 


! 


Bottotne 
Hatwoi 


And  in  its 

Tbe 
Come, 


task  of 


t  yet  to  I 
Pame  is 


Of  sky  and  stars  to  prisoned  men  ; 

velcoroe  as  the  band 


Tby  grasp  is 

Of  brother  in  a 
Tby 

Which  to 
To  the 
When  tbe  land  wind, 
And  orange-groves, 
Blew  o'er  tbe  Haytian 


i  in  ber  glory's  time, 


wave  its  | 


Beat  i 

Even  in  her  own  | 
Sbe  wore  no  I 

Nor  bade  tbe  dark  1 
Like  torn  branch  I 
In  sorrow's  ] 

Tbe  I 

But  sbe  remembers  thee  as  one 
Long  loved,  aud  for  a  season  gone. 
For  thee  ber  poet's  lyre  is  wreathed, 
Her  marble  wrought,  her  music  breathed  ; 
For  thee  she  rings  tbe  birth-day  bells ; 
Of  thee  her  babe's  first  lisping  telU  . 
For  thine  ber  evening  prayer  is  said 
At  palace  couch,  and  cottage-bed. 
Her  soldier,  closing  with  tbe  foe, 
Gives  for  thy  sake  a  deadlier  blow ; 
His  plighted  maiden,  when  she  fears, 
For  him,  tbe  joy  of  ber  young  years, 
Thinks  of  thy  fate,  and  checks  her  tears ; 

And  sbe,  tbe  mother  of  tby  boys, 
Though  in  ber  eye  aud  faded  check 
Is  read  tbe  grief  sbe  will  not  speak— 

Tbe  memory  of  ber  buried  joys  ; 
And  even  sbe  who  gave  thee  birth, 
Will,  by  their  pilgrim  circled  heartb, 

Talk  of  thy  doom  without  a  sigh  ; 
For  thou  art  Freedom's  now,  i 
One  of  the  few  of  immortal 

That  were  not  born  to  die. 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 

MORNING  :  A  FRAGMENT. 
mn  unfniihrd  Poem,  4y  .Vr#.  Corey,  Aw 
that  of  Lotting  Imprettiam. 
The  morning imil'd,  in  vernal  beauty  bright, 
And  Sol,  emergent,  shed  bis  glorious  light 
On  tow'r  and  tree,  and  ting'd  the  lucid  stream 
With  the  rich  lustre  of  his  orient  beam. 
From  verdant  boughs,  impearl'd  with  glist'ning 
dew, 

On  jojous  wing  tbe  featber'd.  warblers  flew. 

The  blackbird  caroll'don  the  fragrant  thorn ; 
And  the  blithe  lark,  up-springing  from  the 
corn, 

Join'd  the  harmonious  choir,  and  soar'd  to  hail 

the  morn. 

In  that  tweet  hour — while  Nature  breath'd  per- 
fume. 

And  bright  Hygera  lent  her  loveliest  bloom- 
Fresh  as  the  morn,  and,  as  its  smile,  serene, 
The  young  Amanda  view'd  the  lovely  scene; 
Tripp'd  with  light  step  across  the  daisied  vale, 
Or  climb'd  tbe  hill,  to  woo  the  balmy  gale ; 
And  joyous  beard  tbe  birds,  on  ev'ry  spray, 


Pour  their  glad  welcome  to  the  god  of  day  ; 
While  all  that  good  men  seek,  and  wise  r. 

priw» 
Glowd  on 


LIStS  BV  THE  SAM*. 

Om  Jtnding  a  Hani- Sot*  betwen  tie  fear*»  of 

y     an  old  Book. 
A  tale,  when  twice  told,  grows  insipid,  'tis 


And  e'en  wit  becomes  dull, 
But  if  books,  in  their  pages, 
Say, 


SONS ET  TO  SUMMER. 

All  bounteous  Summer!  clad  in  smiles  appear, 
And  with  unsparing  band  thy  favours  shed, 
Tby  varied  blossoms  all  around  thee  spread, 

And  scatter  wide  the  beauties  of  tbe  year. 

Tby  bowers  refreshing,  from  tbe  noontide  beat. 
With  foliuge  thick,  affording  pleasant  shade , 
Tby  verdant  carpet,  with  sweet  flowers  in- 
laid, 

Inviting  in  the  eve  the  willing  feet. 

Tbe  cooling  grove,  the  ever-pnrling  stream 

That  gently  ripples  o'er  it*  pebbled  bed, 

The  soft  moss  yielding  to  the  | 
And  of  the  setting  sun  the  pai 
With  charms  like  these  arrayed,  fair 
baste, 

And  let  all  nature  be  with  thy  pretenct 

VBAN 


SAINTS  AND  SINNERS; 

Or,  Mr.  Fletcher  and  the  Corner  Stone. 
Tits  Saints  assembled,  and  the  day  was  fine  ; 
The  ladies  smil  d— tbe  preacher  was  divine. 
At  least,  so  said  bis  followers,  who  knew 
Virtues  conceal'd  (no doubt)  from  public  view; 
Though  some — the  tons  of  Belial — who  were 

there, 

Talk'd  of  Miss  Dick,  tbe  twice-deserted  fair— 
Of  Work 

wise 
(As,  with  i 

eyes, 

Tbe  stone  was  laidj.turn'd 


« A  miracle!  that 


itoieead." 
Al 


SONNET, 

Written  ot  the  foot  of  a  targe  Cedar,  in  W*9- 

bridgt  Park,  Surrey,  tuppottd  to  hate  keen 

planted  by  King  Jamet. 
Cedar!  two  centuries  ago, 'tis  said, 

Thy  form  was  planted  by  a  kingly  hand  ; 
He  long  has  sought  the  mansions  of  tbe  dead, 

Whilst  here  in  statelioess  thou  still  dot!» 
stand. 

Oh  !  what  a  chronicler  thou  mightest  be 
Of  all  tbe  generations  thou  hast  seen, 

Since  thou  wert  cbcrisb'd  first  by  royalty, 
Wbo  now  thyself  art  monarch  of  the  green  I 

What  a  poor  worm  it  man!  whose  longest 
years 

ten — 

All  subject,  too,  to  pains  and  toils  and  fears, 
Whilst  pilgrimaging  through  this  earthly 
glen! 

Two  hundred  years  are  thine  '—a  goodly  store  I 
like  to  live  two  hundred  mote! 

I.  H.t. 


Yet  you 


FINE  ARTS. 

The  Architectural  Antiquities  of  Normandy. 
By  Join  and  Henry  Le  Keux,  after  Drato- 
ingt  by  Augustus  Pugm,  Architect.  The 
iMerary  Port  by  John  Brixton,  F.S.A, 
Medium  4tO.  No.  I. 
On  taking  up  this  first  portion  of  bis  work, 
we  cannot  help  complimenting  Mr.  Pugin 
on  tbe  professional  knowledge  and  taste  it. 
exhibits;  Rod  congratulating  tbe  admirers, 
of  architecture,  on  the  smpswnc.  of  » 
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publication  that  will  supply  them  with 
many  curious  and  elegant  specimens  of  a 
style  of  building,  the  character  of  which 
varies  in  many  respects  from  the  contem- 
pjrary  edifices  of  our  own  country.  We 
ourselves  hare  frequently  regretted  that, 
hitherto,  we  hare  had  no  works  illustrative  of 
the  continental  architectureof  the  middle  ages, 
similar  to  Mr.  Britton's  English  cathedrals, 
which  we  regard  as  models,  both  a*  to  gra- 
phic beauty  and  as  to  satisfactory  exhibition 
of  the  various  parts  and  features  of  the  edi- 
fices they  arc  intended  to  elucidate. 

In  making  his  drawings  for  the  present 
work,  Mr.  Pugin  has  paid  that  a'tention  to 
architectural  precision,  and  to  construction, 
which  distinguishes  his  work  on  '  Gothic 
Architecture,  and  renders  it  not  only  inte- 
resting to  the  men  of  taste,  but  of  real  utility 
to  the  builder.  Hence  it  will  possess  a  sci- 
entific and  practical  value  which  the  mere 
draftsman,  however  tasteful  his  delineations 
might  be,  could  not  impart  to  such  subjects. 
And  we  hesitate  not  to  say,  that  not  the  ar- 
chitect alone,  but  every  one  whose  profession 
is  at  all  connected  with  design  and  decora- 
tion, will  here  find  ample  materials  and  hints, 
of  which  he  may  profitably  avail  himself. 
What  a  piece  of  exquisite  ornamental  design, 
for  instance,  is  the  circular  window  in  the 
west-front  of  the  church  of  St.  Owen,  at  t 
Rouen  I  The  eye  can  hardly  tire  of  gazing 
at  the  playful  intricacy,  and  the  varied,  yet  1 
harmonious  forms,  of  which  it  is  composed  ;  j 
and  we  should  really  pity  any  one  who  I 
should  be  so  bigoited  to  the  beauties  of  Gre- 
cian  art,  and  so  exclusive,  or,  to  employ  a 
Germanism,  so  onr-sidrd  (einseitig)  in  his 
taste,  as  not  to  be  charmed  with  this  exqui- 
site specimen.  This  window,  of  which  Mr. 
Pugm  has  given  two  plates,  one  showing  it 
entire— the  other  a  portion  on  a  larger  scale, 
affords  a  design  that  might  be  very  variously 
applied  :— it  would  form  a  beautiful  ceiling 
for  a  circular  boudoir,  or  a  central  compart- 
ment for  a  floor  or  carpet,  or  would  supply 
many  hints  for  panelling,  ornamental  iron- 
work, or  articles  of  furniture.  When  tho- 
roughly studied,  there  will,  perhaps,  be  found 
no  style  more  plastic,  more  susceptible  of 
varied  combinations,  or  that  more  readily 
adapts  itself  to  every  purpose  of  architecture 
and  decoration.  The  elevation  of  part  of  the 
south-front  of  the  Patau  de  Justice,  at  Itouen, 
is  an  exceedingly  rich  and  tasteful  example 
of  this  style  as  applied  to  civil  or  domestic 


As  no  text  is  given  in  this  first  number, 
we  subjoin  the  following  description  from 
Turner's  Tour  in  Normandy,  a  work  abound- 
ing in  architectural  and  antiquarian  informa- 
tion, and  replete  with  a  variety  of  inte- 
resting historical  details :— 'The  palace  forms 
three  sides  of  a  quadrangle.  The  fourth  is 
occupied  by  an  embattled  wall  and  an  ela- 
borate gateway.'  [Given  in  the  plate  we 
have  just  mentioned.]  'The  building  was 
erected  about  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and,  with  all  its  faults,  it  is  a  fine 
adaptation  of  Gothic  architecture  to  civil 
purposes.    It  is  va  ■  style^  which  a  friend  of 

Tmnd  he  tells  me  that 


he  considers  it  as  the  parent  of  our  Tudor ! 
style.  Here  tht-  windows  in  the  body  of  the 
Luilding  take  flattened  elliptic  heads  and 
they  are  divided  by  one  rnullion  and  one 
trausoni.  The  mouldings  are  highly  wrought, 
and  enriched  with  foliaee.  The  lucarne  ] 
windows  are  of  a  different  design,  and  form  , 
the  most  cliaracteristic  features  of  the  front ; 
they  are  pointed  and  enriched  with  mullions 
and  tracery,  and  are  placed  within  triple 
canopies  of  nearly  the  same  form,  flanked  by 
square  pillars,  terminating  in  tall  crocketed 
pinnacles,  some  of  them  fronted  with  open 
arches  crowned  with  statues.  The  root,  as 
is  usual  in  French  and  Flemish  buildings  of 
this  date,  is  of  a  very  high  pitch,  and  har- 
monizes well  with  the  proportions  of  the 
building.  An  oriel,  or  rather  tower,  of  en- 
riched workmanship,  projects  into  the  court 
and  varies  the  decorations.' 

The  Hotel  de  Bourtheroulde,  in  the  Place 
de  la  Pucelle,  Houen,  of  which  two  plates 
are  here  given,  is  an  exceedingly  rich  and 
curious  structure,  thus  described  by  Mr. 
Turner : — '  In  the  square  is  a  house  within  a 
court,  now  occupied  as  a  school  for  girls,  of 
the  same  size  as  the  Palais  de  Justice,  and  in 
the  same  Burgtmdlan  ify/r,  but  far  richer  in 
its  sculptures.  The  entire  front  is  divided 
into  compartments  by  slender  and  lengthened 
buttresses  and  pilasters.  The  intervening 
spaces  are  filled  with  basso-relievos,  evidently 
executed  at  one  period,  though  by  different 
masters.  A  banquet,  beneath  a  window  in 
the  first  floor,  is  in  a  good  cinque-cento  style. 
Others  of  the  basso-relievos  represent  the 
labours  of  the  field  and  the  vineyard — rich  and 
fanciful  in  their  costume,  but  rather  wooden 
in  their  design  :  the  salamander,  the  emblem 
of  Francis  t  appears  several  times  among 
the  ornaments,  and  very  conspicuously.  I 
believe  there  is  not  a  single  square  foot  of 
this  extraordinary  building  that  is  not  sculp- 
tured. On  the  north  side  extends  a  spacious 
gallery :  here  the  architecture  is  rather  in 
Holbein's  manner  ;  foliaged  and  swelling  pi- 
lasters, like  antique  candelabra,  bound  the 
arched  windows.  Beneath  is  the  well-known 
series  of  has- reliefs,  executed  on  marble  tab- 
lets, representing  the  interview  between 
Francis  I.  of  France  and  Henry  VIII.  of 
England,  in  the  Chomp  du  Drop  <f  Or,  be- 
tween Guisnes  and  Ardres.  They  were  first 
discovered  by  the  venerable  Father  Montfau- 
con,  who  engraved  them  in  his  Monument  de 
la  Monarchic  Francau ;  but  to  the  greater 
part  of  our  antiquaries  at  home  they  are 
known,  perhaps,  more  commonly,  by  the 
miserable  copies  inserted  in  Ducarel's  work, 
who  has  borrowed  most  of  his  plates  from 
the  Benedictine.' 

Among  the  more  remarkable  features 
in  this  edifice,  that  impart  to  it  a  charac- 
ter quite  different  from  that  of  any  exam- 
ples of  ancient  domestic  architecture  in  this 
country,  are  the  lofty  and  magnificently- 
decorated  tucarnet,  in  which  the  windows 
are  set,  with  rich  pointed  arches,  the  upper 
part  of  which  is  occupied  by  heraldic  sculp- 
tures. Theselucarnes  are  crowned  by  a  kind  of 
open-work  battlement,  terminating  in  crocket- 
ed pinnacles  and  finish,  so  astofbrm  acotopo- 


The  other  engravings  which  this  much  t 
contains,  in  all,  twenty,  represents  pan  of  1 i» 
cathedral,  the  nunnery  of  St.  Clair,  the  ab- 
bey of  St.  Aurande,  and  the  fountain  <*V 
la  Crowe,  at  Houen  ;  and  the  Akbavr  out 
Hommct,  the  Ablmttr  aitz  Domrs,  and  liit 
church  of  St.  Nicholas,  at  Caen. 

Of  tht  success  of  this  publication,  we  en- 
tertain no  doubt;  for.  when  completed,  it  niu>t 
form  a  valuable  accession  to  the  arcS:t«i  i 
library,  and  will  contribute  much  toward* 
the  history  and  exemplification  of  a  stvl< 
of  building  which,  the  more  it  is  OsSd, 
the  more  it  will  tie  admired.  When  d* 
work  is  more  advanced,  we  shall  return  to 
it  again. 


THE  DRAMA, 

AND  PUBLIC  AMl'SEMEST*. 

Tnr  Theatres  Royal  of  Drury  Lane  and  C«- 
vent  Garden  (for  the  term  winter  titeatrei 
does  not  apply  in  the  dog-days)  have  dowJ; 
the  latter  on  Tuesday,  aod  the  former  oa 
Thursday  evening.    The  managers  at  both 
houses  boast  of  a  good  season,  and  such  it 
must  have  proved  in. the  early  part;  hut  for 
the  last  month  or  two,  we  are  sure  the  re- 
ceipts could  not  cover  half  the  expenses  <»n 
several  evenings  there  were  not  thirty  per- 
sons in  the  pit  of  either  house ;  awl  i!» 
boxes,  if  not  equally  thin,  were  occiif"*' 
with  that   class  of  vuritors  wlvo  prr  rrt. 
Nor  are  we  surprised  that,  during  sixb  W 
weather,  when  the  thermometer  was  ties* 
ninety,  persons  should  absent  them»el»« 
from  the  fumes  of  gas  at  a  play-bou«e;  wh»t 
we  are  surprised  at  is,  that  the  rnann!W. 
with  all  their  absurdity,  should,  in  onier  to 
injure  the  summer  theatres,  impoverish  their 
own  treasury,  and  dissipate  the  gains  of  on* 
part  of  the  season,  by  playing  to  empty 
benches  in  the  other. 

English  OpEBA-Horsa.—Tbenew  opera 
of  Broken  Promitet  is  played  every  night, 
in  attraction. 


LITERATURE  AND  SCIENCE. 

In  the  press,  Sketches,  Political,  Geogra- 
phical, and  Statistical,  of  the  Cuited  Pro- 
vinces of  Rio  dela  Plata  ;  to  which  are  added 
a  description  of  the  mines  in  that  country, 
and  an  appendix,  concerning  the  occupant* 
of  Monte  Video  by  the  troops  of  Braid  and 
Portugal. 

French  Tromlatort  —The  first  doer  into 
French  of  the  novel  of  Waverley  MbsWM 
the  pope't  legale  into  a  commentator  on  Puft . 
Another  Frenchman,  finding  in  KeiuW> 
the  words  Ulnkr't  Tale— the  name  of  o»« 
of  Shakspeare's  plays,  translated  it  CaaU  * 
M.  I.Valrr— Mr.  W'inter's  talel 

Evans,  a  few  days  ago,  sold  an  entire  J*j 
of  De  Bry's  Voyages,  for  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  pounds.  This  copy  cooristed  of 
twenty-five  parts,  including  Hie  original  edi- 
tion of  the  fclenchus,  and  the  api*^  to 
Congo.  This  collection  is  e*cessiT**>  rare- 
Thorpe,  who  bought  it,  also  purchased, tor 
forty-three  pounds,  an  extrenwry-omo"* 
Trench  poem,  in  manuscript,  on  vellom,wi« 
written  in  the  Mi* 

we  learn  uiw     imon  re  ~— . 
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author,  was  born  in  1272,  became  a 
1189,  and  Abbot  of  St.  Martin's,  at  Tournay, 
in  1331.  It  appears  that  this  celebrated  per- 
son lost  his  sight  about  1 348,  but  recovered 
k  in  1551,  by  the  aid  of  Maister  J  then  de 
M»ince.  who  operated  on  his  eyes  with  a  sil- 
ver needle,  when  he  had  attained  his  80th  year. 
Tab  is  the  earliest  instance  of  a  practice  now 
much  in  use,  that  of  couching  the  eyes.  An 
tarty  edition  of  Horace,  pnnted  with  Gothic 
types,  without  date,  place,  or  name  of  the 
printer,  sold  for  tw  enty  pounds. 

The  celebrated  Maianne  Bible,  printed  on 
vellum,  was  purchased  on  Wednesday  by 
Mr.  Perkins,  the  opulent  brewer,  for  480 
tiuaeas.  The  Duke  of  Sussex  bought  the 
latin  Bible,  in  two  vols.,  without  date,  place, 
or  name  of  the  printer,  but  undoubtedly  from 
the  press  of  Ulric  Zell,  for  44  guineas; 
likewise  the  Latin  hible,  printed  at  Nurem- 
berg, by  Frisner  et  Sensenschmin,  1475, 
tor  481.  Mr.  Thorpe  purchased  the 
excessi vely-rare  Latin  Bible,  in  two  vols., 
wiibout  signatures,  date,  place,  or  name  of  tbe 
printer,  but  certainly  one  of  the  earliest  and 
noblest  productions  of  the  press  of  Mentelin, 
tad  printed  before  1466,  for  180  guineas 
Mr.  Thorpe  also  bought  the  original  drawings 


engraved  for  the  antiquities,  for  100  guineas. 

A  farmer  of  Slippeback,  in  Moravia,  has 
just  invented  a  new  plough,  drawn  by  a  nn- 
r>  horse,  which  makes  three  furrows  at  a 
time.  The  Society  of  Sciences  of  Vienna 
hare  rewarded  him  with  a  gold  medal 

Vo-'ageof  Discovery. — A  commission,  no- 
mu>*jd  by  Baron  Millius,  Governor  of 
ft'ent'i  Guyana,  which  had  set  out  to  explore 
tie  sources  of  tbe  Oyapock  and  the  Maroni, 
returned  on  the  24th  of  January  last ;  and 
"l  a  variety  of  circumstances  have  pre- 
i  completion  of  its  object,  yet  it 
a  considerable  distance  from  the 
■  Oyapock,  and  has  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  the  tribe  of  the  Oyam- 
pis. Ounanica,  the  chief  of  this  tribe,  had 
sealed  this  union  with  an  oath  of  fidelity  to 
the  King  of  France.  M.  Bodin,  commander 
of  the  French  expedition,  invested  him  w  ith 
(he  uniform  ana  insignia  of  captain ;  and, 
during  this  ceremony,  the  French  flag  was 
hoisted  by  Ounanica,  who  gave  a  fete  upon 
the  occasion,  enlivened  by  dancing,  and  at 
which  there  was  no  want  of  cachiri  (a  fer- 
mented beverage).  The  tribe  of  Oyampis  is 
composed  of  about  6000  individuals,  and  is 
not  far  from  that  of  the  Emerillons,  which  is 
Among  the  useful 
i  brought  by  Baron  Milius 
is  some  cotton,  cultivated  by  the  Oyamnts, 
which  is  extremely  beautiful,  and  is  said  to 
be  much  superior  to  that  of  Cayenne,  and 
even  of  Pernambuco.  In  a  great  part 
of  its  course  the  Oyapock  is  barred  by 
cataracts  and  waterfalls,  which,  in  some 
places  are  at  an  immense  elevation :  one 
of  these  cataracts  is  five  hundred  feet  long, 
*nd  eighty  high.  M.  Bodin  has  brought 
back  a  branch  of  a  tree  called  the  galibis  or 
carouachi,  the  leaf  of  which  is  a  mortal  poi- 
*n>.  The  difficulty  which  the  Indians  raised 
hi  Monsieur  Bodin  taking  this  away,  led  him 
to  beurn  that  it  is  with  die  sap  c/tbis 


the  dye,  die  i 


is  partly  illegible.  On  the  revei 
figure,  sitting,  with  a  balance 
hand,  the  cornucopia  in  her  left 


table  that  they  poison 

nica  accompanied  the  expedition  as  far  as 
Camopi ;  and  Macarayon,  another  chief,  con- 
fided his  sou,  a  youth,  to  M.  Bodin,  who 
brought  him  to  Cayenne.  The  Abbd  Four- 
nier,  while  with  the  Oyampis,  baptized  forty- 
nine  children.  The  relations  which  will  be 
established  between  this  ami  tin'  |-  r>  nch  c>> 
lony  is  not  tbe  only  advantage  likely  to  be 
derived  from  this  expedition. 

There  was  lately  found,  in  the  parish  of 
Cambusnethan,  two  Denarii  of  the  Emperors 
Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Pius,  that  of  Hadrian 
a  finely-finished ',  head,  with  the  inscription, 
'  IIadria>vs  Avo.  Cos.  Ill  PP.'  On  the 
reverse,  a  winged  female  figure,  with  an 
olive  branch  in  the  left  hand  extended,  die 
right  hand  pointing  to  the  breast,  with  the 
inscription  '  VicTomtA.'  This  Emperor  be- 
gan his  reign  A.D.  117.  That  of  Antoninus 
has  a  finely-executed  head.  He  appears  to 
be  very  aged,  with  a  long  beard,  divided  into 
two  points  at  the  bottom.  Inscription, '  Ax- 
roKixvs  Arc.'  From  the  silver  not  meeting  | 
>  rest  of  die  inscription  on  this  side 
On  the  reverse  is  a  female 
in  her  right 
left,  and  the  tri- 
dent at  her  side,  with  the  inscription,  4  V. 
Cos.  III.  P.P.  Tap.  xxii.  imp.'  Tbe  Em- 
peror began  his  reign,  A.D.  138.  They  are 
both  of  the  finest  silver,  and  in  as  good  con- 
dition as  when  coined. — GUuptw  Ckrontdc. 

The  Imperial  Russian  frigate,  Kruizer,  of 
44  guns,  commanded  by  Captain  LazarofT, 
arrived  at  Spithead,  from  the  North  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  a  visit  to  the  Russian  Settlements 
on  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  a  few 
days  ago.  This  ship  sailed  from  Spilhead  in 
November,  1822,  with  a  government  store- 
ship  in  company — proceeded  to  Rio  Janeiro, 
Van  Dieman's  Land  (and  was  the  first  Rus- 
sian flag  that  ever  visited  that  quarter),  Ota- 
heite,  and  Port  Francisco,  in  California,  at 
which  Utter  place  she  and  her  consort  landed 
a  large  quantity  of  stores.  They  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Mount  Edge co me  Sound  (a  bar- 
hour  in  the  vicinity  of  Cook's  inlet),  where  the 
Russians  have  a  garrison,  and  a  trading  fur- 
post.  The  Kruizer,  in  her  homeward  pas- 
sage, made  a  few  trifling  surreys,  but  effected 
no  discoveries ;  she  did  not  go  to  the  north- 
ward of  57.  She  again  touched  at  Califor- 
nia, and  made  her  passage  thence  to  Rio  Ja- 
neiro in  92  days,  and  in  72  days  from  Hio 
to  Spithead,  on  her  way  to  St.  Petersburg. 

Vtiiairn  in  Africa. — Mr.  Riippcll,  now  in 
the  interior  of  Africa,  writes  to  a  friend  in  | 
Germany,  that  a  native  spontaneously  men- 
tioned dial  diere  was  an  animal,  which  he 
had  seen,  in  Africa,  about  the  site  of  a  cow, 
with  a  long  straight  horn  growing  from  its 
forehead.  In  the  female  of  the  species  die 
horn  was  deficient. 

To  make  the  ancient  Persian  Ink. — Take  of 
lamp-black  and  vitriol  equal  parts,  the  weight 
of  both  of  fine  galls,  and  the  weight  of  all 
three  of  gum-arabic  cleared  from  all  dirt  and 


THE 

OB,  FACTS,  FANCIES,  AND  RECOLLECTIONS. 

A  particular  Disappointment.— Soon  after 
the  bronze  statue  was  erected  in  Hyde  Park, 
which  eaused  at  the  time  so  much  scandal  to 
a  certain  class  of  moralists,  whose  feelings  of 
delicacy  were  much  shocked  at  such  an  abo- 
mination, and  who,  accordingly,  expressed 
their  indignation  in  scurrilous  language  and 
caricatures,  the  following  dialogue  took  place 
on  the  very  spot,  by  two  ladies,  whom  the 
novelty  had  attracted  to  die  terra  incognito 
of  the  park : — '  And  so,  Betty  Mullins,  you 
too  be  come  all  this  way  to  have  a  look  at 
this  here  Hotter.''  '  Yes,  Nan.  and  I  am 
quits  particularly  disappointed,  I  assure 

»■  '**  l  9     J>vW  I  «»  '  i  *  A-  1-     -,  l  .  »J  L      M  r\-  LA  J  y     a     «*CS  1 1 1 V* 

toiling  up  here  because  I  was  told  it  was 
quite  undasant,  and  not  at  all  fit  to  be  seen; 
and  now  I  find  that  it  is  not  undasant  at  all ; 
and  they  who  say  as  how  it  be,  don't  know 
what  vndasancy  means.' 

Prussian  Statistics. — In  the  Annals  of  M. 
am fiy  there  are  the  following  details  for  the 
year  1617,  which  are  somewhat  curious:— 
Pomerania  is  first  as  to  morality ;  and  there, 
out  of  four  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty 
persons,  there  is  only  one  criminal.  On  the 
contrary,  in  the  towns  of  Dusseldorf,  Co- 
logne, Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  M  unster,  there  is 
one  criminal  out  of  four  ' 
For  six  thousand  four  hu 
two  persons  in  Pomerania,  there  was 
one  thief ;  and  only  one  for  three 
pen  ins  ii  Eastern  Prussia  and  Sile,ia;  while 
in  Treves  and  Coblentz  there  was  one  for 
every  eight  hundred ;  and  in  Dusseldorf, 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  the  country  round 
Munster,  there  was  one  in  four  hundred. 
When  there  are  most  holidays,  there  are 
most  robberies ;  but  other  crimes  are  not  so 
frequent.  At  Aix-la-Chapelle  and  at  Co- 
logne, only  one  assassin  is  found  in  sixty 
thousand  persons ;  in  Saxony,  one  in  thirty- 
'  five  thousand  ;  while,  in  die  ~ 
Marienwerder,  there  is  one  in  i 
five  thousand.  In  Cl< 

in  eTcry  circle,  while  there  is  only  one  in  the 
whole  district  of  Stetten. 
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72 
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70 

83 

70 
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70 

66 

72 
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Do. 
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73 

80 
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Do. 
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67 

80 

64 
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62 

69 

55 
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Do 

Vr.'Tk,  pubtukt* (  ,  ,/r  tut  noHct-Tbr,.,,  rf. 

SUfl  •  L*«Lr«  on  P»«I>ad,  8m  |ft,  iW  — Th»  T  

b.dour  »..d  otbtr  H»ein«,  by  L  E  L  lime.  lOi  «d  — 

Odrimd  Aitdftu*..  Srtond  tttltinn,  it.  fttf  Tlieor  j 

•nil  Pttfliee  of  Wimiinv  mill  V<-u(0atiur  I'ul.ltc 
■SMSgt.  Bro  SO  pUlr*.  uV— HUinrinl  and  Literary 


grit.  Pulverize  the  above,  and  triturate  on  a  T"ur  in  E««i»n<i  «»d  s<.  u«i..i.  a  ><>w.  u  e,  —  M>t>i.i> 
marble  slab  for  six  minutes  gradually,  mixing  j  ^^'e^^^l.^^: 
water  till  of  prorer  consistence  to  wnte  with,  |  u»r.»,o.  i*i.-Haii«i><ri  r*m>i,  r«,;m  b~*  4\L 


I,  II*.  <w  — Wtlt-ok  on  Syphilis 
N..J.r,L.„,«0»„ 
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THE  AUTOMATONS.— The  Musical 
La4v  Mil  T«  other  Automatons,  including  the 
Walking  Fitruie.ert  uow  exhibiting  m  the  Gothic  1 1  ■  II, 
7.  Hayniarket  [next  the  Li  I  lie  Theatre),  which,  by  th* 
power  of  mechanism,  at  s  rati  of  more  thin  £!«  i  <■  . 
display,  by  their  peifert  imitation  nf  animated  tiatuir, 
the  i  achievement,  of  hums 'skill  x'td  ingenuity 

Tbe  epscimi*  aw  l  richly  decorated  Hall  in  surrounded 
by  a  u-.b't  collection  nf  Ancient  Armour,  the  whole 
forming  the  most  magnificent  and  gratifying  exhibi- 
turn  f  ver  opened  lo  the  Nobility  and  Pu'ilie  —  At  1,  1, 
3,  4.  end  A  -  Clock,  will  'xt  introduced  Perfomwirrs  on 
the  Snttrnrnlr  PiMo-f.nl*,  by  n  cele  rated  Pr.rfcteor. 

i  Ten  till  S  x.-AclmUttiKe  It  -Children  U 


RKTSrH'S  DESIGNS  to  SCHILLER'S 
FtGIIT  with  the  DRAGON,  rngreved  by  Henry 
M>r,et  — Tiic  Second  fart,  which  complete*  Ihii  work, 
ia  now  ready.  cotit.nm.ti;  right  engravings,  together 
with  the  original  Pormtaud*  Translation.  By  J  I*. 
Collier,  E«q.  pemv  4to  Ha  aewra).  or  on  India  paper, 
royal  4U>.  12a.  The  *«k  may  now  be  bad  complete,  iu 
boarda.  price  16*  or  on  ludia  paper  «e  A  few  Coorea 
have  been  taken  orT on  tuper-ruyal  4 to  proofa  on  India 
l-aj-cr,  pi  lie  x  I  10*. 
Printed  for  Septimus  Prowttt.93.OM  Bond  Street. 
Of  whom  auy  be  had.  Schiller's  Ballad  of  •  Prnjraio. 
we  theRnad  tntbe  Iron  Foundry,'  with  right  illualrative 
eMmaa,  by  Rrteck,  engraved  by  II.  -or  y  Mom*.  4to. 
price  Ma.  tewed,  or  0«.  Gd.  extra  boarda. 


In  a  few  daya  wilt  be  published,  in  one  »ol.  ten. 

LEGENDS  of  the  NORTH;  or,  the 
Feudal  Christmas :  a  Porn. 
By  Mn  11 1  .Ml v  ROLLS. 
A  i. !  horett  of  '  Sacred  Sketches,'  '  Moscow,'  •  The  (fume 
of  Love,'  and  other  Poemt. 
Printed  for  W  Simnkin  and  R.  Marshall,  Stationers' 
Hall  Court,  Lndgate  Street. 

Thia  day  it  pnblumed,  in  one  ml  foolscap  8to.  with  a 
fit*  froutitpiec*,  price  8a. 

THE  BROKEN  HEART,  LEGEND  of 
the  ISLES,  with  other  Poena. 
By  EDMUND  I.  REaDE,  Eaq. 


i  .■  i  ■  i  the  first  will  be  puhliahed.  iu  two  volt.  Bro. 
rompritlnf  nearly  1,300  page*,  cloaely  printed,  30a. 
boarda, 

A MANUAL  of  CLASSICAL  BTBLIO- 
GRAPHY  ;  eompcitiog  a  oopieoa  detail  o|  tbe 
ver  tout  Editions.  Tramlationa  iutothe  Engl  Mi.  Fiencb, 
Italian,  ttpani.h.  German,  and.  occasionally,  oilier  Lan- 
guage!; Cn-niueuUiiat.  and  Wnrke,  critical  ami  rllu*. 
tr.l.ve.  of  the  Greek  and  Ut<u  Clam, a.  Bv  JOSEPH 
WILLIAM  MUSS,  B.  A-,  of  Magdalene  Hull.  Oxford, 
kc  fed. 

The  Anther  hat  landed  nuneroui  Extracts.  Cole- 
pb»na,aod  Anecdote*,  which,  while  they  augment  the 
utility  of  tbe  Work,  end  aaai.t  the  Collector  in  tbe 
recognition  of  doehtfal.  and  in  tbe  collation  of  early, 
Edition*,  aeeve  to  enliven  tbe  tedium  which  the  endleae 
and  unavoidable  taineneie  of  Bitlmgraphical  detail 
excitet,  re  en  in  a  Bibliomaniac.  The  di»tnigu.ihing 
characteiittica  of  the  various  Amine.  EUrvir,  and  other 
edition*,  which  hare  been  counterfeited,  have  bem 
ruefully  and  fnlW  noted.  Tbe  suntt  produced  at  tbe 
tales  of  celebrated  collection!  hare  hern  peiticiilarly- 
epeeified;  nor  bare  the  present  prices  beeu  ounttrd  | 
which,  though  liable  to  flnctnation.  will  enable  the 
Collector  to  form  a  general  notion  of  the  value  of  tbe 
reWtiena  to  priced.  Tbia  Work  will  rainier  the  acqui- 
sition of  any  other  on  tbe  aeiui.  ct  of  Ctaaaical  Biblin. 
graphy  (at  tar  aa  rrfatea  to  the  exeious  Authors  cor*, 
prned  in  10  o»neceaaar>  i  it  combiuca  the  advantages 
of  tbe  '  BiUiolhrca  Spencrrlana,*  and  '  Introduction'' 
of  Olbdin.  the  •  Catalogues  Raitatnnea'  ot  IW  Mure, 
and  tbe  •  Manuel'  of  Brunei,  tac.  kc  ;  and.  wlsena  U 
known,  that  upwards  of  1000  rolumrsof  BiUIiagrau|M- 
ral  and  CritKal  Works,  Reeiewt.  kc  (exclaatveof  the 
iuaomerabte  Bdiliena,  Tranalatiout,  (>>uiaentariea. 


Inc..  described  in  these  volume*;,  have  hern  c  ■mullr.l  . 
netlrn  have  been  attracted  (roes,  and  referrnece  made 
to  then;  the  public  will  ho  enabled  I*  eati mate  tbe 
ao-trJ>i*l  labour  bestowal  upon  thes  W«*k. 

Loodun  .  priuted  far  W.  Simpkio  and  R  Marshall. 
StaUonera'  Hall  Cou.t,  Lndgate  Street.  Ollter  and 
Bold,  Edmbauxbi  and  Hodges  and  M'Aithar.  Doblln. 


ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  AWD  COMPOSITION. 
Tim  day  are  pebliabed.  new  nod  collected  Editions  of 

the  follow, ns  : — 

ALLEN'S  GRAMMAR  of  the  ENG- 

*1  LISH  LANGUAGE,  newly  arranged  and  lm-  j 
proved,  with  uumrrout  Bxetcttrt,  Nvtrt,  and  Quea-  ' 
ttona.   Itaio    <e.  ltd 

♦»t  Tint  Edition  bat  been  carefully  revised  hy  the 
Anther,  who  has  endeavoured,  by  thmlrniug  the  Rules,  | 
to  make  the  study  .>f  Kegliah  Grainaiar  r»» 

The  1  1  I.  Ml  ST.4  of  EVGLIMl  GHAMMARi  with 
numerous  Exercise*,  Question*  fur  Exauiuiition.  and 
Notee;  f.w  the  Use  ..f  the  advanced  Studeut  By  lb* 
Rr.  W  Allen.   Second  EJitioo,    l4mo.  Sa.  honml. 

PIWOCR'H  CATECHISM  of  the  PRINCIPLES 
of  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.  »1. 

The  ACCIDENCE;  or.  I'm  Rndimrote  of  Eued'ah 
Graiuraar.  By  Ellin  Deris.  Srveutreulli  Edition. 
IBruo  It  Sd 

ELEMENTS  of  PtTN'CTDATIOI.  with  Note*. 
Cr-tiral  and  Explaiutoey.    lAmo.  |a  tVL 

KP.Y  to  lb*  ELEMENTS  of  PUNCTUATION. 
Ibinu  9a. 

DICTATION  EXr.RCISES ;  with  suitable  Ortbo- 
graphiral  liisUuctiont.  By  M.  Beaaley.   l8mo    It  M 

A  GRtMMAR  -f  RHETORIC  ;  or.  Intlrurtiont 
for  writing  g*ud  and  elrgaut  Engliab,  forrnrd  into 
Rnlet  aud  Exercises.  By  the  Bev.  D.  T.  Fosbrook*. 
18mo.  Is  8d. 

A  GRAMMAR  of  RHETORIC  and  POLITE  LI- 
TERATURE  By  A  Jawlvono,  LL.D.    Itnso  6a. 

The  RHETORICAL  EXAMINER;  comprehending 
Question*  and  Exerciart  on  the  'Grammar  of  Rhc to- 
ne.    By  Hie  iw.    INavt  3a. 

A  GRAMMAR  of  LOGIC  and  INTELLECTUAL 
PHILOSOPHY,  on  Didactic  Principle*.  By  A  Jamie- 
ton.  LL  D    Wro  >.  os. 

The  YOUNG  LOGICIAN'S  COMPANION.  By 
the  same    It  6d. 

PRACTICAL  LOGIC  j  nr.  Hint*  to  Yonng  Theme- 
Wrilrra,  for  the  purpose  of  leading  then  to  think  and 
reason  w.tb  accuracy     II r  B  H  Sruart  Unto.  3s.  ou 

Printed  for  Geo  B.  Whittaker.  Ave-Man*  Lane, 
London;  and  sold  by  all  Booksellers. 


with  Questions  for  Examina 
J  Piatt    P.ireta  fld. 

PINNOCKS  TO  POLAR 
CHISMS  pricrtW  each,  h»ve 
ami  embelliahrd  with  V.  tf.it. 
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THE  QUARTERLY  M Ati VZl> E 

HPHK  S„bscriU.'r»  to  Oie  IJL  AUTERLT 

"  MAGAZINE,  and  the  Pul>l.c.  art  trtuntfil) 
Informed,  that  the  Eirtl  Numlwruf  a  New  Serin  si  iMt 
M'ork  will  ai.pear  on  the  First  of  A«#wvt.  peltevt 
Shillings.  TIM  greater  poilion  of  tbe  Or  gmai  Oa- 
tribulon.  wltii  a  coii-i.lerable  acie«a  ou  el  erilen  Jit. 
linguisl.ed  in  tbe..  w.eral  walks  of  literats.e.  will  r.f. 
port  this  revival  of  an  nndertaking  ninth  recent*  w 
l«rge  s  share  of  rncouragemeiiL  TiieNrw  Seitei  wrl'. 
wittioot  u  Li  wai  ilj  adoptlnr;  the  convention*!  ftew  al 
a  Review,  hat  in  great  part  nevntedle  literary  i ..rpv 
iilion  in  its  most  cor»|irelieoaive  aeuae ;  etalHatwf  • 
particular  netir*  of  Foreign  LileraUie.  and  tnclei.i*;. 
oeraaionaJly.artKleaof  U.mon,  snJ  .mae.ntli**.  to* 
of  a  daasical  and  historical  interest  TV  Qnarten, 
Magn.ne  will  also  roataiu  papers  upon  tti.«.neiua- 
nrut  and  general  questions  aftf  ttintf  the  PuWi.  Wrsltli. 
which  at  Hie  preaeut  day  are  se  inteiwoven  with  tie 
uitelleetiial  energy  of  the  nation  With  luncomeiae- 
lion  of  nbjecte  and  of  ability.  It  It  ronlioeotlj  ksonl 
that  the  Quailerlv  Mafbaiue  may  lebe  iU  pares  tajntj 
those  workt  wtiich  hsv*  *  permanent  inmirecr  «~ 
the  puhhc  minJ.  awl  that  it  n 
the  active,  eu:ighleued,  aud 
present  time*. 
London  :  punted  for  Charlr'  KotftL  Pall 
Whitt 
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taker,  A«e-Mar'.i  Lane 


NEW  AND  SUPERIOR  EDITIONS  Of  DR.  GOLD- 

This  dsy  were  pnbliehed,  price  Os  ,  eroHelliabrd  with  a 
Classical  and  M  oderri  Map  of  Enfiand  and  Wales, 
new  Fiontiapiece,  Itr., 

PINNOCK'S  ItnproTetl  Edition  of  Dr. 
GOLDSMITH'S  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND,  witb 
Biographical.  Hittoricat,  and  Classical  Note*,  kc .  and 
Ctutstionl  for  Esaairralion  ;  with  a  Continuation  of 
the  History,  from  the  Peace  of  Anient  up  to  the  pie- 
>ent  Tine.  To  which  are  added.  Esaajaoathe  Pro- 
gress of  the  Arts  m  Enghnd,  and  ou  the  British  Co*, 
slitotieoi  also.  Three  interesting  and  comprrhensive 
Genealogical  Tables  or  tbe  Soveretgw*  of  England  ;  and 
nanv  other  valuable  improvements. 

•  We  consider  this  to  be  one  of  tbe  most  complete 
Books  nf  the  kind  for  Education  that  has  ever  iaeurd 
front  tbe  press;  and  the  improvements  an  copioua,  aa  to 
merit  a  ilmlincl  eulngium.  The  rdilnra  deserve  every 
pralte  fur  t,e  paint  and  lal>our  they  have  bestowed  in 
prifritiogthe  publication  ' — Lileraiy  Gaiett*. 

PINNOCK'S  Improved  I'al  tion  of  Dr.  GOLD- 
SMITH'S HISTORY  of  RO.MEfurtheuaaofScboolt; 
witb  Questions  for  Examination;  an  Introduction  to 
in*  Study  of  Roman  History;  the  Incursions  of  the 
Barbarunt,  illuatratcd  by  a  neat  counted  Map  ;  a 
comprebenaire  Map  of  tbe  Roman  Empire,  andnume- 
rout  Note*  and  other  useful  and  highly  important 
Additions  by  ths  Editor,   ia  8d. 

PINNOCK'S  Imnroeas)  Edition  of  Dr  GOLD- 
SMITH'S  HISTORY  of  GREECE  sritb  teveral 
useful  Introductory  Chapter*,  Question*  for  Examina- 
tion .  *  A|ap  of  tbe  Grecian  Empire,  aud  many  valuable 
Addiliona,  on  tbe  Plan  of  the  Histories  of  Eng. aud  and 


LETTERS  on  ANCIENT  HISTORY;  exhibiting 
a  summary  View  of  the  Hutory,  tlrogiaphy,  Mannera, 
and  Customs  of  the  As-yr.an,  Babylonian,  Medcan, 
Persian,  Egyptian,  Israefitith.  aud  Grecian  Natinojs  j 
with  Queatroos  for  Examination,  kc. and  an  unique 
Map  of  tht  Ancient  and  Modern  World,  priuled 
m  red  and  Mack.    By  Aitae  Wilson.   Tbiro  Edition 

I'ICQnoTS  SKI.  ll  of  MODERN  HISTORY 
A  new  Editiun,  brought  down  to  the  Eod  of  tht  Year 
18*2    Price  <*. 

The  ELEMENTS  a<  ECCLESIASTIC  AL  Hl°* 
TORY,  from  the  Birth  of  Chrku  lo  lbs  present  Tin*  ; 


LIBRARY  OF  LIGHT  SUUMF.R  READISC, 
or.  Altai  of  E"glUh  l.Urralwrt- 

Tlie  Mlowiiig  original  works  ere  lulnuitted  t"  '** 
public  a*  adesirable  clataol  booka  of  inrxbmolibk  is- 
riety  and  amusement,  entirely  or*  to  Engbrb  Lt"»- 
ture    The  onject  of  the  able  and  ka.ard  Eatllavs  I- 
been  to  condenae  mid  aaaemhle.  Into  the  lac»l*f 
elegant  solume*.  all  the  (trrkinr;  facts  a»J  pir"*| 
Anecdotes  which  bate  hitherto  Ireen  sc«tire«  iWeat* 
hundie.lt  of  volumes,  sivcient  and  m.««ern,  orhaiele" 
buried  iu  tin  great  l.bcerleaof  Europe.  Areatae.  <* 
jret,  not  lets  gratifying  to  every  reader  ef 
been  to  engrave  the  curiosities  aud  relict  of  every  t  • 
j<-ct ;  and  Tiem-e  the  volumes  abound  in  A "'"»">*'' 
Vortraita.  and  Views  of  Buildingr  consecrated  by  »<• 
niua.  Coiasideredss  wboiea.  no  hooka,  meat nafaea 
approximate  them  in  eompleteneas,  eleync*,^  taste. 


ami  itilellectiial  grati&eation  ,  and  they  exhibit  all  Hot 
ia  fascinating  In  the  Hialory.  Bn^raphy,  and  rV*o<« 
of  their  tevrral  subjects,  witlrsaal  the  orysew <*  D»> 
y,  the 
aientar 

w 


--.  ..bjreta,  — 

lory,  the  formality  of  Bmgrapby.  ot  tbe  poiantiy  «l 
elementary  Science : — 

1 .  \\7  ESTM INSTER  H.VLL;  or.  Anec- 
dotes awl  Prof  rational  B'raioiarrncet  of  Die 
Bar,  Bench,  and  Woolsack,  in  3  volt .  with  uamer.^t 
Engra\ ruga,  price  One  Guinea. 

%  LAMBETH  aud  tbe  VATICAN,  or,  ,r* 
and  Reltct  of  the  Church  of  Rome  and  ReMrae4 
Cburcheeof  variout  Deuominalior" -,  rncUdioga.i  l>  ' 
rue  and  enrtous  farts  of  Bcetrauwlical  Hisl.ajy  and  B»- 
graphy,  3  Tola,  with  numerous  Ewrraviugt.  puce  Out 
Uaian  -- 

3  DRAMATIC  TABLE-TALK  ;  or.  an  Attero Wan 
of  the  choicest  Morieie  and  moat  piauaot  Anectwrr*. 
connected  with  Dramatic  Iliatory  and  I*'"*™"  ,}• ''' '  1 
scarce,  expeu«ive,  and  orinnat  sources  By 
Ryan.  E«q  ,  in  3  vols,  witb  numerous  Engra.  ings,  i-rne 
One  Guinea,   „ ,  «vrr 

4.  OONCF.RT  ROOM  tnd  ORCHESTRA  A>U- 
DOTESol  Mioic  and  Mitociut,  Britubaod  hoj-ixs. 
Ancient  mid  Modern.    By  Thonas  Bushy.  Mus  W 

3  volt  ,  with  iiu.urrona  Eugravings,  inclirding  A"e- 
graph<  of  the  great  Compoaera,  price  On*  Guinea- 

5.  ARTS  and  ARTISTS;  or.  Anecdotes,  ****** 
Literary  Rel.ca  of  Painter,  and  Picture..  ^P*"' 
and  Suturs,  An  hitect. and  Building*,  r^sravei. 
Prints,  ef  all  Srlsoolaaiid  Cmutrles    By  Jaioea 

Esq.  M.  R  I  A  ,  kc  in  3  vol*.,  with  uumexou*  "»'•' 
ings,  price  Ore  Guinea.    ,  tb« 

6.  PROFESSIONAL  ANF.CTOTES.  coU*cle^lin '!>• 

Lecture  Room,  H-pital  Surtfrrres.  sari  "•■>>«*  \ 
le.es  of  lj^.«lfa^e^«  Jj*^  iZ- 


pocatrt  ... 

net.  By  an  Octogeoerva*.  in  3  errJe  ,  with 
Portraits  awl  empaled  Rriica,  pike  On*  O" 

London  r  printed  for  knight  and  Lacry, 
Row  |  and  to  be  had  at  the  Bookaellert  and 
LibrarM*. 


r-r- — 


Tbia  paper  it  published  early  on  Saturday,  price  od.  t  or  lOd.  If  post  free ;  Country  and  Foreign  Kr-adert  may  have  the  nnetaanped  edition  in  Monthly  or  On* rteeWl'rr'' 


,  1.  Surrey  Street,  Straod.  wbeie  tatrertltemenleart  rrccived.  and 
"  ooker,S3.  Fore  Street  ;  Ray,  Cieed  Lane; 
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BBVXBW  OF  WEW  BOOKS. 

and  Library  Tow  of  a  Fort 
W  and  fLtbuul.  ■  2  vols. 


We  had  sweety  finished  the  work  of  one 
French  author  on  England, — that  of  Baron 
Dupin,  when  th*  Historical  and  literary 
Tour  of  a  Foreigner  presented  itself  to  our 
notice,  and  demanded  our  inspection.  The 
Baron,  whose  book  we  had  just  dismissed, 
devotes  his  attention  to  the  progress  of  the 
useful  aru  m  England  ;  but  the  author  of  the 
shunts  before  i»  neglects  them,  a*  he  acknow- 
ledges, for  the  inspirations  of  the  British 
muss;  this,  however,  wr  should  scarcely  say, 
far  he  does  glance  at  them  incidentally,  as 
eul  be  seen  by  the  following  extract  from  his 


'  I  cannot,  indeed,  pronounce  which  view, 
during  my  tour,  attracted  most  of  my  admi- 
ration ;  the  vast  and  splendid  chateau — such 
as  that  of  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  where  ancient 
taspuality  is  found  connected  with  modern 
luxury— or  the  enormous  London  brew- 
bouses,  the  stables  of  which,  contain  hun- 
dreds of  horses,  worthy  of  ranking,  on  the 
tcore  of  sue,  with  those  of  the  King  of  Brob- 


Jcort  or  siW,  with  those  of  the  King  of  Brob- 
«*8d  workmen.    One  is  lemtimatel*  asto- 


is  legitimately  asto- 
useed  to  see  matter,  thus  endowed  with  an 
abuighls;  energy,  performing  labours  which 
abaloBs  antiquity  would  hare  shrunk  from 
*»cnbing  to  the  rigour  of  the  god  of  strength 
nisxself.  The  exaggeration  of  eastern  fairy 
is  surpassed  by  the  actual  prodigy  of 
mountains  levelled  into  roads ;  of  canals 
•luch  multiply  the  communications  between 
abes  and  sea  coasts  ;  of  rivers  suspended  by 
•'rial  aqueducts  over  the  moat  impracticable 
eminences ;  of  bridifts  which  protract  their 
airy  forms  into  the  sea  in  order  to  supply 
i  ef  prompt  disembarkation  to  the  an- 

undisturbed  expanse  traversed  from  shore  to 
shore,  by  those  clacking  steam-boats,  the 
first  of  which  would  have  been  classed,  by 
tne  superstitions  of  a  preceding  age,  among 
trie  monsters  of  Caledonian  mythology.' 

It  u,  however,  to  literature  and  literary 
toeo  that  our  author  devotes  his  principal  at- 
tention ;  and  his  knowledge  of  the  one,  and 
'"'.ercourse  with  the  other,  aided  by  a  liberal 
find,  has  enabled  him  to  give  a  very  inte- 
r*suag  picture  of  both. 

The  author  visited  Enaiaod  during,  as  be 
•gJZ  vitiershtp  of 


I  icy  of  the  former,  and  praises  that  of  the  tot 
ter  statesman ;  though  attached  lo  monarchy, 
he  b  liberal  in  his  opinions,  loving  liberty, 
without  adopting  its  dogmas.  He  expresses 
himself  freely  on  all  subjects ;  and  if  his  opi 
I  mans  are  not  alwag?  correct,  they  have  at 
least  the  merit  of  honesty  •  He  touches  upon 
almost  every  subject.  When  in  town,  he 
seems  to  hare  gone  everywhere,  and  seen 
everything ;  and,  in  the  country,  the  same 
locomotive  and  inquisitive  spirit  attended 
him.  fly  this  means  he  has  collected  a  great 
body  of  informatioo,  of  a  highly  interesting 
character,  interspersed  with  original  views 
and  opinions  of  men  and  things.  The  work 
is  written  in  a  series  of  letters  to  the  author's 
friends ;  but  private  and  personal  detail*  are 
emitted,  and  the  ordinary  formulas  of  the 
epistolary  style  are  dispensed  with.  The 
work  does  not  appear  to  be  a  translation,  but 
written  in  English,  and  if  so,  the  author  writes 
the  language  well ;  a  few  gallicisms,  and  the 
misprinting  of  a  few  proper  names,  are,  bow- 
ever,  to  be  met  with.  The  author  is  well 
acquainted  with  English  history,  and  he 
mixes  historical  remarks  with  hU  topographi- 
cal descriptions;  an  early  instance  of  this 
occurs  in  bis  fourth  letter,  where,  noticing 
Canterbury  cathedral,  he  gives  us  an  account 
of  Thomas-i-Hecket-  The  fifth  letter  brings 
the  author  to  town,  and  we  had  him  present- 
ing a  sort  damp-fad  of  the  metropolis  and 
the  surrounding  country,  as  well  as  of  Eng- 
lish society.  So  intimately  does  the  author 
appear  acquainted  with  England,  that  each 
place  brings  with  it  some  association  or  recol- 
lection ;  thus  Holland-house  reminds  him  of 
Addison,  and  Addison  of  the  Spectator,  and 
tins  of  Steele  and  Stepney,  where  we  find 
the  following  just  remarks  on  epitaphs : — 

'  The  recollection  of  the  principal  writer 
of  the  Spectator,  directs  my  thoughts  to  Step- 
ney, whose  old  church  is  surround od  by  tomb- 
stones,  thesinguUr  epitaphs  onw  Inch  havebeen 
noticed  by  Steele.  The  village  poets  of  the  pre- 
sent day  are  not  more  sparing  of  the  memory 
of  the  dead,  and  the  humble  gravestone  is 
doomed  to  record  their  compositions.  In 
this  respect  Paris  can  claim  no  advantage 
over  London,  for  even  in  our  most  superior 
burial  grounds  the  monumental  marble, 
exhibits  the  dull  or  ludicrous  expres- 
sions of  vanity,  rather  than  the  effusions  of 
grief.  Epitaphs  really  form  a  part  of  the 
literature  of  a  people ;  indeed  some  ages  of 
the  world  have  transmitted  to  us  no  other 
historical  monunieuts  than  tombs.  If  lite- 
rary censorship  b«  good  at  all,  certainly  it 
would  be  but  just  to  exercise  it  in  favour  of 
those  whom  death  consigns  to  the  ridicule 
excited  bv  vulvar  encomium.    The  enitanh 

wl  j^<if t  of         ^s^CfQCl  'ry  i^f.^Ji  1 1>  Q*f  li_i'_  tjt-ii'j  , 


why  then  should  it  not  be  subjected  to  the 
rules  of  decorum,  like  funeral  ceremonies  ? 
Calumny  and  slander  are  generally  buried  in 
the  grave ;  why  then  should  we  lie 


by  the  ignoranai  or  affectation  of 
even  strangers  ?  Would  we  not  consign  to 
oblivion  the  revered  names  of  a  parent  or 
benefactor,  rather  than  expo«e  them  to  ridi- 
cule? In  England,  an  epitapb  frequently 
consists  merely  of  a  verse  of  scrip  IB  re,  which 
perhaps,  after  all,  is  most  appropriate  to  the 
tomb  of  a  Christian.  One  of  the  most  af- 
fecting traditions  revived  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  is  that  of  the  presby terian ,  Old  Mor- 
tality, who  visits  burial  grounds,  to  retrace 
the  obliterated  names  of  the  martyrs  of  his 
tnith,  and  the  holy  at*ril»ut*s 
their  gravestones.  It  would  i ' 
cost  him  a  pang  of  regret  to 
from  oblivion,  Sic  decaying  monuments  of 
his  brethren,  had  their  claims  an  his  pious 
recollection  been  recorded  by  doggrel  verses 
and  grotesque  emblems.' 

In  noticing  the  architecture  of  the  metro- 
polis, which  the  author  does  much  in  detail, 
be  observes,  truly,  that  the  great  buildings  of 
London  are  so  badly  situated,  that  one  U  en- 
trapped into  a  denial  of  their  existence.  1 U 
freely  censures  the  monuments  in  St.  Paul's, 


of  their  introducing  the  idols  of 
and  asks,  '  Why  is  this  magnifi- 
«  encumbered  with  the  tombs  of 
men  who',  when  living,  claimed  no  distinc- 
tions save  those  which  wealth  conferred?' 
But  this  is  not  the  rase.  It  was  not  on  ac- 
count of  their  wealth  that  monuments  were 
erected  in  St.  Paul's  to  a  Johnson,  a  Jones, 
or  a  Howard;  and  certainly  a  Nelson,  a 
Howe,  a  Cornwall!*,  a  Moore,  and  an  Aber- 
crouiliic,  when  living,  claimed  other  distinc- 
tions than  those  which  wealth  conferred. 
We,  however,  condemn,  with  the  author,  die 
rapacity  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  in  de- 
manding £500  or  £1000  for  the  privilege  of 
erecting  a  monument  within  the  walls  of  the 
cathedral.  Our  author  visited  Westminster 
Abbey  at  the  same  time  nM.de  Chateau- 
briand, whom  lie  eulogizes.  In  an  account 
of  the  British  Museum,  we  find  the  following 
anecdote,  which,  though  not  new,  .is  curious. 
Speaking  of  Mr.  Payne  Knight,  the  author 
says  :— 

'  Some  years  previously,  Mr.  Kuight  had] 
purchased  an  antique  cameo  representing 
Flora.  For  this  he  paid  £260,  the  sum  at 
which  he  estimated  the  horse's  head  in  the 
Elgin  gallery,  a  precious  monument  of  art, 
and  the  object  which  I  must  confess  most 
forcibly  struck  me  when  I  visited  the  collec- 
tion in  the  British  Museum.  As  long  as  the 
dominion  of  Bonaparte,  interrupted  the 
England^  and  the 
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Continent,  Mr.  Knight's  Flora  was  regarded 
us  authentic:  but  on  the  establishment-  of 
I '•,  mi  Italian  ufi     Signoi  ft  tracx  i, 


succeeded  in  portraying,  and  which,  perhaps, 
no  other  painter  would  so  much  as  attempt; 
as,  Tor  example,  sneezing,  and  the  mingled 


came  to  F.ngland,  and  discovered  thnt  the  |  feeling  of  pain  and  alarm,  nnaccomrianied 


in-tended  cameo  was  a  modern  production,  j  I 


id  ap- 
merits 


lis  Mr.  Knight  denied  ;  but  Petruert  per- 
si>trd  in  bis  assertion  ;  and  the  amateur  be- 
came furiously  indignant.  At  length  Pe- 
trucci  w  as  forced,  in  self  defence,  to  confess 
what  lie  lm^  since  attested  on  oath  before  a 
magistrate,  that  ho  himself  executed  the  an- 
Injur  eamto,  which  he  sold  for  the  mm  of 
twenty  scudi  to  Signor  Rorelli,  of  whom  Mr. 
Payne  Knight  had  been  lucky  enough  to 
purchase  it  for  £2501* 

Our  author  notices  all  tl  *  most  eminent 
Sculptors  and  painters  in  England,  and 
peart  duly  to  appreciate  their 
and  schools.    Of  Wilkie,  he  says,— 

*  In  England ,  rural  pictures  are  in  general 
confined  to  domestic  subjects.    Among  the 
painters  who  arc  most  distinguished  in  this 
depaitment,  Allan  alone  has  attempted  histo- 
ry. Wilkie  and  Mulready  confine  themselves 
to  subjects  of  common  life.    Wilkie's  style 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  imitation 
of  the  Flemish  school  in  general,  nor  even 
with  that  of  -Teniers ;  though  the  title  of 
the  Scotch  Teniers  has  occasionally  been 
applied  to  Wilkie.    He  is  not  fond  of  ex- 
ercising his  pencil  on  the  burlesque  or- 
gies of  the  tavern,  the  gross  scenes  of  the 
guard-house,  or  the  filthy  and  tattered  garb 
of  beggary .   Ttiere  is  always  a  touch  of  cari- 
cature in  the  pictures  of  the  Flemish  masters. 
The  heroes  of  the  Dutch  school  produce  n 
laugh,  .because  they  are  buffoons;  Wilkie's 
characters  only  excite  a  smile,  because  they 
are  true  to  nature.  Wilkie's  domestic  scenes 
deserve  to  be  as  popular  as  the  history  of  the 
Vicar  of  Wakefield.    His  interiors,  compar- 
ed with  historical  pictures,  are  what  Gold- 
smith's novel  is  to  the  pompous  recitals  of 
the  epic  muse.   Tenters,  who  was  endowed 
with  great  facility  of  talent,  produced  a  vast 
"numlier  of  works ;  but  if  Wilkie  has  pro- 
'duced  less,  it  is  because  he  is  select  in  his 
choice,  while  Teniers  never  shrunk  from  any 
subject  whatever.    Wilkie's  pictures  are  at 
once  remnrkable  for  simplicity  and  correct 
drawing;  but,  perhaps,  owing  to  this  very 
correctness,  we  do  not  always  find  the  free- 
dom of  touch  and  freshness  of  colour  which 
distinguish  the  pictures  of  Teniers.   The  lat- 
ter frequently  brings  out  only  one  striking 
trait  of  the  countenance :  but  Wilkie  expresses 
every  little  gesture  of  his  figures.  The  works 
of  the  latter  have  been  so  multiplied  by  en- 
gravings, that  it  would  be  superfluous  to  de- 
scribe here  the  moral  and  dramatic  pictures 
of  The  Rrarlint!  nf  the  Will,  The  Village  Po 
liticmm,  The  Kent-Day,  8tc.    It  is  difficult 
,  to  say  whether  these  highly-original  produc- 
tions are  most  worthy  of  admiration  for  their 
general  effect,  or  the  exquisite  finish  of  their 
details.    Every  time  we  look  at  one  of  Wil- 
kie's pictures,  we  discover  some  object  which 
we  had  not  seen,  or  Irad  not  sufficiently  ob- 
served before,  but  which  is,  nevertheless, 
perfectly  m  its  place.    F.ven  when  all  his  fi- 
gures are  animated  by  tlie  same  sentiment, 
variety  of  expression  does  be  display  I 


iv  grimace,  which  is  evinced  by  the  child  in 
'Me  Cut  Fitifttr.  It  n  rations  to  visit  Wil- 
kie's painting-room,  wlten  he  is  arranging 
his  materials  for  a  new  picture.  He  procures 
a  box  of  a  size  corresponding  with  that  of  the 
picture  he  is  about  to  commence;  and  lie 
places  within  it  chairs,  tables,  awl  every  mi- 
nute article  of  furniture,  according  to  the  rank 
of  the  character  he  intends  introducing 
his  picture.  He  then  arranges  in  this 
ture  apartment  a  group  of  little 
and  closes  the  door,  having  contr 


full  view  of  the  interior.'  - 

From  r^nglish  artists,  our  author  proceeds 
to  English  society,  the  state  of  the  drama, 
critiques  on  authors  and  actors,  preachers, 
lawyers,  &c.  Of  the  Uev.  Mr.  Irving,  he 
gives  a  striking  portrait: — 

'  In  spite  of  the  exaggerated  and  declama-  of  Taylor  with  his  beauties.' 
lory  tone,  which  has  become  so  fashionable  j     Without  confining  ourselves  to  any  strict 
in  literature,  the  inhabitants  of  London  re-  j  order,  we  shall  accompany  our  author,  per 
main  satisfied  with  preachers,  whose  reputa-  uiitum,  to  Scotland,  where  we  find  him  raw- 


er, but  not  an  edifying  one.  He  has  kid 
himself  open  to  th<r  censure  of  the  review, 
by  mingling  profaue  wrtli  samd  literature; 
and  critical  analysis  has  reduced  his  discourses 
to  incorrect  and  tedious  circumlocutions, 
sharpened  by  satire  or  menace.  A  few  bom 
or  sublimity  occasionally  reveal  the  talent  uf 
Irving;  but  he  instantly  compromises  his 
diguity  by  trivial  allusions.  His  enthusiasm 
partakes  of  the  artifice  of  a  rhetorieran'.  !m 
delivery  is  thnt  of  an  actor,  rather  than  a  Pe- 
ter the  Hermit.  He  certainly  will  not  form 
a  ^sect^  and  he  will  lose  M  his  P£Pj^-T' 

cited  wears  away. 

'At  the  same  time,  it  would  be  no  difficult 
matter  to  fcssgifrlfe,  Irvihg'sj 

his  discourses  would  give  a  high  idea  of  bw 
talent  for  narrative,  description,  Sec.  He 
might  often  be  advantageously  opposed  to 
Bishop  Taylor,  if  it  were  not  forbidden,  is 
the  nineteenth  century,  to  coi 


lion  seldom  extends  beyond  the  limits  of  their 
respective  flocks.  Lately,  indeed,  there  has 
risen  up  one  who  has  made  a  noise,  and  who 
seems  likely  to  fix  the  public  attention  for  a 
considerable  time.  1  very  much  foar,  how- 
ever, that  Mr.  Irving  is  calculated  only  to 
make  a  noise .  He  is  a  presbyterian  preacher, 
who  has  recently  come  from  Scotland,  ex- 
claiming, like  Jonas,  that  Nineveh  had  of- 
fended the  Lord.  lint,  preferring  a  literary 
to  a  popular  success,  tlie  Scottish  Jonas  ad- 
dresses himself  to  tlie  great  characters  of 
the  day.  Statesmen,  poets,  philosophers,  nil 
in  their  turn,  come  under  the  lash  of  his  ani- 
madversions ;  and  the  Caledonian  chapel  is 
alternately  a  tribunal  and  an  nthen;eum.  Mr. 
Irving  has  frequently  surprised  his  hearers, 
hy  mingling  pxs^agi>s  from  Shakiqienre  with 
quotations  from  the  Dible.  The  noet-lnurc- 
ate  and  Lord  Byron  have  both  been  sum- 
moned More  this  ecclesiastical  tribunal ;  the 
one,  as  a  profane  flatterer  of 


the  other,  as  an  impions  Cobalt 


gling  with  Sir  Waller  Scott  and  the  litem 
of  the  Modem  Athens.  Alluding  to  Boras 
Jami-s  Hogg,  and  Scotch  morality,  he  saw:— 
'The  Scotch  greatly  eulogize  the  grave  de- 
meanour of  their  peasants ; 
rals,  and  their  religions  entr* 


misiasm.trsumn? 
the  Bible,  irt.cn 


are  some 


the  sling  of  David  still  kept  a 
The  erotic  school  of  Thomas  Moore  lias  been 
denounced  as  a  sect  of  worshippers  of  tlie 
Cyprian  goddess.  Princes  of  the  blood,  mi- 
nisters of  state,  men  of  fashion,  orators,  and 
authors,  crowd  together  to  hear  themselves 
apostrophised  by  this  missionary,  who  looks 
very  much  as  if  he  had  escaped,  like  Mac- 
briar,  from  the  massacre  of  Bothwell  Bridge. 
Only  imagine  the  effect  of  a  denunciator)'  ha- 
rangue, issuing  from  the  sonorous  lungs  of  a 
puritanical  Sampson  (for  Mr.  Irving  is  more 
than  six  feet  high),  and  accompanied  by  the 
threatening  action  of  an  arm  vigorous  enough, 
like  that  of  the  son  of  Manuel,  to  shake  the 
columns  of  the  temple.  His  style  of  Oratory 
Is  unequal,  and  is  characterised  by  midden 
bursts  of  expression .  His  exaggeration  and 
emphasis  appear  natural,  accompanied,  as 
they  are,  by  physical  energy,  and  the  tremen- 
dous expression  of  his  countenance.  Mr. 
Irving  has  produced  effect;  yet  he  has  gain- 


of 
to 

oriental  colouring.    This  character,  winch  it 
a  relic  of  puritan  austerity,  is  no  slight  eo* 
stituent  of  the  tiresome  dignity,  or  reserve  of 
some  of  the  Edinburgh. drawing-rooms.  1 
have  not  yet  been  enabled  sufficiently  to 
study  die  aspect  which  it  imparts  to  the  f.i- 
milies  of  the  fanners'  labourers,  and  of  the 
little  domestic  establishments  of  the  hamlets  i 
but  it  is  worthy'  commemoration,  that  the 
poets  sprang  from  the  otass  of  Scotch  pa- 
santry,  have  constituted  personification  of 
very  opposite  manners  and  ideas.  Bants 
did  not  seek  for  an  asylum  against  hb  mis- 
fortunes in  religion.   Tlie  last  days  of  his  life 
exhibit  him  in  the  act  of  trying  to  drown  his 
recollection  in  orgies,  which  i 
tal ;  and  James  Hogg  is  quoi 
decided  whiskey  dritAer  throughout 
land.   The  Presbyterian  bigots  treat  ' 
as  an  infidel,  and  I  have  beard  them  mur- 
mur, that  Mr.  Hogg,  as  a  poet,  is  soaKtimes 
a  little  too  profane.   Their  chosen  laureat  if 
Graham,  tlie  pious  author  of  the  Sabbath,  to 
whom  I  shall  subsequently  refer.   It  is  wit 
just  to  add,  that  Mr.  Hogg  has  only  becMse 
sensual  in  his  poetry  since  the  reputation  "• 
his  first  poems  attracted  him  to  Edinburgh. 
His  youth  was  that  of  a  shepherd,  Uvmc  a 
life  of  solitude  and  contemplation  with  ht> 
rtock  and  his  muses — that  is  to  say,  with  the 
fairies;  which  no  poet  of  Scotland',  from  the 
time  of  Thomas  of  Erceldouoe,  has  denicu-i 
with  so  many  fascinations.    It  was  this  p*«- 
toral  life,  passed  upon  his  native  mounUms 
—a  life  of  tianquillity  and  reslecoon,  far  from 
the  bustle  of  the  world, — which  famihanreil 
James  Hogg  betimes  with  all  the  imagery  ot 


sensations  which  Wfflue  has  i  ed  no  proselytes.  He  is  a  fashionable  preach-  I  material  nature,  the  various  jpctdeoiil  »p- 
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i  of  which,  in  the  rural  landscape 
his  eyti,  varying  as  they  did  with  the 
hours  of  the  day  and  night,  and  the  ditFerenee  I 
of  the  seasons,  mod i tied  the  variable  form  in  I 
bis  imagination.   The  local  spots  where  he  I 

'■  u«:  .1  |«  el.  ,i|.pe.in  ]  !,.  uim  ll<e  the 

friends  of  his  solitude,  and  the  remembrance 
m  the  stories  told  to  his  early  infancy,  assist- 
ed him  in  peopling  them  with  the  invisible 
beings  of  popular  tradition.  At  that  time  ho 
was  probably  iguorant  even  of  the  existence 
of  Oxford  awl  Cambridge;  still  more  of  the 
t  of  Athena  and  Home,  taught  in 
It  was,  in  short,  this  con- 
-  life  which  explains  why  James 
ilogjr  was  so  lone  ignorant  of  men,  and  suc- 
ceeded better  in  depicting  simple  and  tender 
emotions  than  the  passions,  and  imaginary 
bangs  than  historical  personages.  When  he 
aspired  to  imitate  Sir  W.  Scott  in  novel  writ- 
ing, be  faded.  An  allusion  to  some  actual 
fact,  or  some  historical  hero,  is  not  out  of 
place  in  bis  poetry;  but  be  is  unable  to 
b  ••••  :hfl...-.ut  -A  x  Ll.ivi  rUmse  or  a 
Our  author  called  on  Mr.  ' 


'  I  requested  Mr.  Constable  to  show  me 
some  MS.  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  reminding  him 
that  he  had  promised,  among  the  rest,  to  let 
me  see  that  of  Marmion.  Unfortunately  he 
bad  lent  it  the  evening  before.  lie  showed 
u*  an  ancient  receipt  book  of  George  Heriot, 
whose  memoirs  he  ha*  just  published,  lie 
was,  moreover,  going  to  show  me  some  ma- 
nuscript sheets  of  the  author  of  Waveriey ; 
but  be,  no  doubt,  feared  committing  ••»»- 
prudence,  ami  found  an  ' 
ovation  to  elude  the 


ovation  to  elude  the  request. 

Scotch  novels,  from  the  feirli 


_  sale  of  the 
i  novels,  from  the  earliest  down  to  IV 
mil  of  the  Peak ;  they  compose  forty-six 
volumes  in  English,  which  cost,  upon  an 
are.-aae,  500  franca ;  twenty  thousand  copies 
of  each  no  vel  have  issued  from  the  house  of 
the  publisher,  am  Minting  to  10,000,000 
francs.  Out  of  tliis  sum  Mr.  Constable  has 
paid  the  author  1,500,000  francs  for  copy- 
riijiit  since  1814. 

'  Toe  first  edition  of  each  novel  amounts 
(o  ten  thousand  copfts.  Tlien 
print*,  and  the  additions  to 
u>  various  shapes. 

'Sir  Walter  Scott  has  recently  rccoiveJ  a 
thousand  guineas  for  the  little  poem  of  Hali- 
doo  Hill  alone.  His  poem*,  which  have 
sold  as  well  as  his  novels,  have  produced  him 
nearly  a  million  of  francs.  His  biographic*. 
bi<  peri  idic.il  contribution  .  hi,  pr.  f.i  -.  »,  In* 
commentaries,  have  not  been  lost  pages  in 
pint  of  profit.  In  fine,  it  may  be  calcu- 
lated, that  there  are  in  the  trade  more  than 
Uenty  millions  (francs)  worth  of  printed  pa- 
per bearing  die  name  of  Walter  Scott,  with- 
oot  C6jlciilii|n^y  ifoc  trijVu^liuions  into  H1  m  k 
cnmyii  atii,  S(xiDii]i,  1  olislis  &c*  If 
u>«  paper  uunufacturers  do  not  some  day 
erect  a  statue  to  the  Scotch  novelist,  they 
**  very  ungrateful.' 

•  ■■»   *t  •*     t  .     ,  -  • 


Fiauttu  :  his  Life,  D  u  n,  a ■■  I  Descent  mto 
HeiL  'Dn*\iattd  from  the  Gcritvw,  l'imo. 
pp.  251.  London,  1825. 
Tuts  work  is  a  very  severe  satire— can  we 
call  it  libel  ?  —on  human  nature.  Tne  au- 
thor looks  altogetlier  to  the  clark  side  of  the 
picture,  and  seems  to  think  that,  in  order  to 
satiate  ambition  or  gratify  sensual  passions, 
mankind  will  stick  at  nothiog  The  pictures 
of  society  which  Leviathan,  the  devil,  exhi- 
bit* to  Faustus,  may  not  be  without  their 
prototype;  but  still,  instance*  of  such  deep 
depravity,  like  earthquakes,  are  not  of  fre- 
quent occurrence,  and  are  not  to  be  consi- 
dered as  giving  a  correct  picture  of  nature  in 
general.  Many  of  the  scenes  hive  a  strikingly 
verisimilitude  in  real  life,  though  some  of 
them  are  revoltingly-disgustiug  and  indeli- 
cate: this  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as 
there  is  a  caustic  humour  runs  through  the 
work,  which  is  likely  to  make  a  reader  not 
discard  it  on  slight  grounds.  The  author  is 
not  one  of  those  mentally-enslaved  Germans 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  would  wish  to  have 
for  a  subject;  he  ventures  to  think  for  him- 
self, and,  under  the  mask  of  exhibiting  the 
creations  of  Satan,  gives  a  very  unfavourable, 
but  in  too  many  instances  correct,  picture 
of  the  worst  parts  of  our  nature.  However, 
mayors  prostituting  their  wives  for  a  title, 
hermits  ready  to  commit  murder  in  order  to 
gratify  their  lusts,  feudal  lords  destroying 
village*  and  the  inhabitant*  in  revenue  for  an 
infringement  of  the  game  laws,  and  many 
other  atrocities,  which  are  hero  attributed  to 
mankind,  are,  thank  Heaven,  occurrences  so 

M 

With 
t 

:  that  he  is  a  k  ;>n  observer  and 
powerful  writer  every  one  must  admit,  and 
there  are  more  original  conceptions  in  this 
little  duodecimo  than  are  often  to  be  met 
with  in  a  dozen  bulky  quartos.  .  Some  of  the 
most  piquant  passages,  for  certain  reasons, 
cannot  be  transferred  to  our  pages,  and  we 
go  pretty  far  in  introducing  the  following 
from  the  description  of  an  infernal  banquet : 
'  Already  the  monstrous  vaults  of  hell  re- 
sounded with  the  wild  cries  of  the  fiendish 
populace,  while  myriads  seated  themselves 
upon  the  scorched  ground  .  The  princes  then 
stepped  forth,  and  commanded  silence  to  the 
-nultitude,  whilst  Satan  heard  the  intelligence, 
brought  by  his  envoys  frou  the  upper  world. 
The  devils  obeyed,  and  a  death-like  stillness 
prevailed  amid  the  thick  muty  darkness, 
interrupted  only  by  the  groans  of  the  damned. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  slaves  of  the  fiends — 
sh.ules,  who  are  neither  worthy  of  happiness 
nor  damnation — prepared  the  immeasurable 
tables  for  the  banquet,  and  they  deserved  to 
be  under  the  thraldom  of  such  a  task.  When 
tbey  were  yet  in  flesh  and  blood,  and  ate  the 
fruits  of  the  cirth,  they  were  of  that  equivocal 
kind,  who  seem  the  friends  of  all  men.  and 
yet  are  the  friends  of  uone;  whose  tongues 
continually  prattle  ot  tie  nontc  precepts  ot 
virtue,  which  they  feel  not  in  their  hearts; 
who  only  abstain  from  evil,  because  it  is  ac- 
companied by  danger,  and  from  doing  good, 
because  it  requires  courage  and  self-denial ; 


much  out  of  the  j*ak  of  ordinary  actit 
U»  be  viewed^with  >>«™  hy  mankind. 


vwciuse  it  requ 


Jews,  tay  out  their  capital  at  interest,  for  the 
purpose  of  **cunug  a  comfortable  birth  for 
their  miserable  souls;  and  who  worship  God 
from  fear,  and  truiiible  before  him  like  slaves. 

'  The  devils,  who,  to  say  the  truth,  are  no 
better  masters  than  tlie  I'ob.^h,  Livonian,  and 
Hungarian  nobility,  drove  them  about  in 
bell  at  a  furious  rate.  Others  were  sweating 
in  the  infernal  kitchen,  and  cooking  the 
meal  for  their  hanghty  lords ;  an  unpleasant 
service  for  a  soul,  which  had  once  supported 
its  own  human  body  by  eating  and  dnnking. 
For,  although  the  devils  originally  neither 
ate  nor  drank,  yet  they  have  learned  fro;n 
men  the  custom  of  celebrating  every  solem- 
nity by  means  of  the  glass  and  platter,  an  I, 
on  such  occasions,  they  feast  on  souls  The 
general  of  each  legion  (for  heil  is  arranged  on 
a  military  fooling,  and  in  this  respect  resem- 
bles every  despotic  government,  or  rather 
every  despotic  government  in  this  respect  re- 
sembles hell)  chooses  a  certain  number  of 
damned  souls  as  food  for  his  sub 
are  delivered  over  to 
broil,  and  baste  them  with  hellish  sauce.  It 
frequently  happens  that  those  wretches  have 
to  stick  their  own  wives,  daughters,  fathers, 
sons,  or  brothers,  upon  the  spits,  and  to  keep 
up  the  purgatorial  fire  beneath  them:  a  truly 
horrible  and  tragic  employment,  rendered 
yet  more  so,  since  their  overseer,  a  capricious) 
devil,  like  all  understrappers  of  great  lords, 
stands  behind  them  with  a  whip,  in  order  to 
expedite  the  work.  On  the  present  occasion, 
tw  o  popes,  a  conqueror,  a  ceieliraled  philoso- 
pher, and  a  recently  canonized  saint,  were 
intended  to  feast  the  palates  of«Satan,  his 
viziers,  and  his  favourites.  A'Hindancc  of 
fresh  victuals  had  just  arrived  for  the  common 
people  The  pope  had  a  litde  time  before 
set  by  the  ears  two  amies  of  French,  Italians, 
Spaniards,  and  Germans,  in  order  to  fish  up 
in  the  tumult  certain  districts,  to  add  to  the 
patrimony  of  St.  Peter.  Tbey  fought  like 
heroes,  and  fell  by  thousands  into  hell.  What 
happiness  would  it  be  for  the  souls,  intended 
for  these  devilish  repasts,  if  they  were  there- 
by to  find  an  end  to  their  torments ;  but  no 
sooner  are  they  swallowed,  digested,  and  re- 
turned piecemeal  into  the  pools  of  hell,  than 
they  are  regenerated,  and  arise  to  become  the 
j vt_i 1 1  ■  r>^ ^  of  n ^ulToriii  ' 

Our  next  extract  shall  lie  of  a  less  grave 
and  awful  chanuster;  it  is  a  good-natured  sa- 
tire on  over-strained  theories  of  physiogno- 
my and  craniology,  in  the  portrait  of  a  monk 
who  formed  the  design  of  physiognomically 
dissecting  the  master-piece  of  creation,  and 
of  allotting  to  him  his  interior  qualities  by 
means  of  his  exterior  appearance : — 

4  Our  monk  did  not  confine  his  researches 
to  man  alone,  for  he  descended  to  the  more 
ignoble  beasts  of  the  earth,  allotted  to  them 
their  qualities  by  examining  their  faces  and 
the  structure  of  their  bodies,  and 


that  he  had  made  a  wonderful  discovery  when 
and  the  aspect  of  the  lion,  and  from  the^n- 


aspeci  oi  me  lion, 
der.  light  fabric  of  the  hare — why  the  liou 
was  not  a  hare,  and  the  hare  a  lion.  He 
was  strangely  surprised  that  he  had  succecd- 
«sl  in  pointing  out  so  clearly  the  appropriate 
■  aignsofhrutenature.andto 
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be  able  to  apply  them  to  man,  although  so- 
ciety has  w  much  accustomed  the  tatter  to 
mask  his  feature-*,  that  they  are  rarely  to  be 
seen  in  their  primitive  state.  Not  satisfied 
with  these  triumphs,  our  monk  descended 
even  into  the  kingdoms  of  the  dead,  tore 
skulls  from  the  graves,  and  the  hones  of  ani- 
mals from  the  m tick-hen p* ;  and  showed  his 
visitors  why  die  dead  were  dead ;  and,  from 
their  bones,  how  it  was  impossible  that  they 
should  be  otherwise  than  dead.  In  a  word, 
he  proved  clearly,  nnd  unanswerably,  that 
death  never  yet  came  without  a  cause. 
'  The  devil  was  well  aware  of  the  general 
n,  and  perceived  that,  while  he  and 
«t  at  dinner  in  the  common  apart- 
ne  of  the  company,  and  even  the 
innkeeper  himself,  were  surveying  them  with 
the  utmost  attention,  and  were  communicat- 
ing to  each  other,  in  whispers,  the  result  of 
their  observations,  and  showing  the  profiles 
which  they  had  secretly  taken.  The  fame  of 
the  wonderful  monk  had  long  since  reached 
the  ears  of  Faustus,  but  he  had  hitherto 
paid  so  little  attention  to  it,  that  he  now 
hardly  knew  what  to  make  of  these  signs 
and  whisperings.  When  they  arrived  in  the 
market-place,  they  were  surprised  by  a  new 
and  extraordinary  spectacle.  This  resort  was 
the  true  school  for  physiognomists.  Every 
one  there  could  single  out  his  man,  hry  his 
visage  upon  the  balance,  and  weigh  out  the 
powers  of  his  miud.  Some  stood  gazing  at 
horses,  asses,  goats,  swine,  dogs,  and  sheep  ; 
others  held  between  their  fingers,  spiders, 
butterflies,  grasshoppers,  and  other  insects ; 
and  endeavoured  to  ascertain  what  their  in- 
stinct might  be  from  an  attentive  survey  of 
their  exterior.  Some  were  employed  in  judg- 
ing, from  the  weight  of  jaw-bones,  or  the 
.sharpness  of  teeth,  to  what  animals  they  be- 
longed. But,  when  Faustus  and  the  devil 
advanced  among  them,  each  man  desisted 
from  his,occupations,  and  began  to  cry  out : 
."  What  a  nose !  what  eyes'!  what  a  search- 
ing glance!  what  a  soft  and  beautiful  curve 
of  the  chin !  what  strength  I  what  intuition  I 
what  penetration !  what  a  clean-made  figure! 
what  a  vigorous  and  majestic  gait!  what 
strength  of  limb !  how  uniform  and  harmo- 
nious is  his  whole  frameV  "  I  would  give  I 
know  not  what  for  the  autographs  of  the  gen- 
tlemen," said  a  weaveT,  "in  order  that  I 
might  judge,  by  their  letters,  of  the  quickness 
of  their  thoughts."  The  devil  happening  to 
knit  his  brows  from  impatience  of  this  folly, 
one  of  the  physiognomists  instantly  said, 
"The  internal  force  of  the  lion,  which  the 
gcutleman  possesses,  has  been  aroused  by 
some  external  provocation,  or  some  trifling 
.  thought." ' 

Black  as  some  of  the  transactions  attributed 
to  mankind  are,  in  this  volume,  they  are  not 
all  imaginary,  but  many  of  them  real  facts  i 
such  are  the  anecdotes  (however  gross)  of  the 
French  court  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XI.,  of 
modem  Rome,  of  Cawar  Borgia,  and  others. 
The  devil  possesses  the  power,  not  only  of 
transporting  Faustus  where  he  pleases,  but 
of  bringing  the  events  of  remote  ages  before 
him,  and  conducts  him  to  England  at  the 
time  that  Hiehard,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  is 
making  his  way  to  the  crown  through  blood. 


The  character  feiren  of  the  English  by  the  de- 
vil is  dreadfully  severe;  and  it  will  be  seen, 
by  the  continuation  of  the  extract,  from  what 
portions  of  history  his  satanic  majesty  draws 
his  inferences.  Speaking  of  the  English,  he 
says : — 

'  These  people  will  groan  for  a  time  be- 
neath the  yoke  of  despotism,  they  will  then 
sacrifice  one  of  their  kings  upon  the  scaffold 
of  freedom,  in  order  that  they  may  sell  them- 
selves to  his  successors  for  gold  and  titles.  In 
hell  there  is  very  little  respect  paid  to  these 
globmy  islanders,  who  would  suck  the  mar- 
row from  all  the  putrid  carcasses  in  the  uni- 
verse, if  tbey  thought  to  find  gold  in  the 
bones.  They  boast  of  their  morality,  and 
despise  all  other  nations,  yet  if  you  were  to 
place  what  you  call  virtue  m  one  scale,  and 
vice,  with  twopence,  in  the  other,  they  would 
forget  their  morality,  and  pocket  the  money. 
They  talk  of  their  honour  and  integrity,  but  I 
never  enter  into  a  treaty,  but  with  a  firm  re- 
solution of  breaking  it,  as  soon  as  a  farthing 
is  to  be  gained  by  so  doing.  After  death, 
they  inhabit  the  most  pestilential  marsh  of 
the  kingdom  of  darkness,  and  their  souls  are 
scourged  without  mercy.  None  of  the  other 
damned  will  have  any  communication  with 
them.  If  the  inhabitants  of  the  continent 
could  do  without  sugar  and  coffee,  the  sons 
of  proud  England  would  soon  return  to  the 
state  in  which  they  were  when  Julius  Co?sar, 
Canute  of  Denmark,  or  William  the  Con- 
the  honour  to 


of  monks,  who  were  praising  God,  be  was 
it  religion,  when  misused,  makes 
man  the  most  execrable  monster  on  the  earth. 
He,  however,  began  to  imagine,  that  all  these 
horrors  were  the  necessary  consent)  ences  of 
man's  nature,  who  is  an  animal  that  must 
either  tear  his  fellow-creature*  to  pieces,  or 
be  torn  to  pieces  by  them.' 

We  dare  not  accompany  Fanstus  and  his 
guardian  further,  having  done  enough  to  show 
that  this  is  a  most  extraordinary  and  a  very 
clever  work, — which  lashes  the  vices  of  roan- 
kind  with  the  most  unsparing  severity;  ' 


i en i  wueu  uie  priest  ruiscu  uw  hum  hi 

lands;  for  the  Archbishop  of  Florence, 
mil    had  informni  the  murderer*  that 

141  a  1 1     II4IU     ■  I  CAVA  AAWCT\A     a**^     -  — *  J     *>•  ***  \ 

was  to  be  the  signal.   He  had  been 


'Ftmtta.— For  a  devil, 
tory  passably  well. 

'Hereupon  he  led  him  to  Milan,  where 
they  saw  the  Duke  Galeas  Sforza  murdered 
on  St.  Siephen's-day  in  the  cadiedral.  Faus- 
tus previously  heard  the  assassins  loudly  be- 
seeching St.  Stephen  and  St.  Ambrose  to  in- 
spire them  with  the  courage  necessary  for  so 
noble  a  deed. 

'  In  Florence,  the  sent  of  the '  Muses,  they 
saw  the  nephew  of  the  great  Cosmo,  the  fa- 
ther of  his  country,  murdered  in  the  church 
of  Santa  Reparata,  at  the  altar,  tost  at  the 
moment  when  the  priest  raised  the  host  in 
his  hands 
Salviati, 
this 

bribed  to  assist  in  this  enterprise  by  the  pope, 
who  was  determined  to  annihilate  the  Medi- 
cb,  iq  order  to  rule  sole  sovereign  in  Italy. 

'In  the  north  of  Europe,  they  saw  wild 
barbarians,  and  drunken  ruffians,  murdering 
and  pillaging  like  the  more  civilized  Europe- 
ans. In  Spain,  they  found  upon  the  throne 
deceit  and  hypocrisy,  wearing  the  mask  of 
religion.  Tbey  saw,  at  an  auto-da-fe,  men 
and  women  immolated  in  the  flames  to  the 
mild  God  of  the  Christians;  and  tbey  heard 
the  grand  inquisitor,  Torquemada,  boast  to 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  that,  since  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  holy  tribunal,  it  had  tried 
eighty  thousand  suspected  persons,  and  had 
burnt  six  thousand  convicted  heretics.  When 
Faustus  (list  saw  the  ladies  and  cavaliers  as- 
sembled in  the  grand  square,  dressed  in  their 
richest  habits,  he  imagined  that  he  had  come 
just  in  time  for  some  joyous  festival ;  but, 
when  he  heard  the  condemned  wretches 


A  1  realist  on  Christian  Doctrine,  compded 
Jrom  the  Scriptures  a/rate. 
(Concluded  from  p. 46^ .) 
We  now  resume  our  notice  of  a  work  which, 
we  are  sure,  will  excite  an  untao.il  tntertM 
among  theologians,  and.  we  doubt  net,  caB 
forth  a  host  of  polemical  critics  on  what  they 
will  call  the  heterodoxy  ot  Milton:  to  the* 
gentlemen  we  leave  the  work-,  contenting  our- 
selves with  describing  it  to  our  readers,  it  J 
giving  a  few  extracts. 

There  is  a  very  interesting  chapter  *0b 
the  time  for  divine  worship;  wherein'  ire 
considered,  the  sabbath,  I^rd's-day,  toFw*- 
tivals.'  With  regard  to  the  time  of  public 
worship,  what  this  was  before  the  law  S*» 
not  appear;  but  the  command  to  the  Israel- 
ites to  observe  it  was  given  for  varww  rea- 
sons, which  Milton  enumerates :--nnrt.  w 
a  memorial  of  God's  having  corapfetedthe 

 I      _  r   -  .r  _       .  .     u.  •     v.?  .„..!.   J—,,  ml 

work  ot  creation  on  tne  se\etun  cay.  w 
eondty,  because  God  was  pleased,  by  «• 
distinguishing  mark,  to  serrate  the  Israel- 
ites from  other  nations ;  ■  thirdly,  that  ths 
slaves  aod  cattle  might  enjoy  a  respite  from 
labour ;  fourthly,  m  remembrance  of  dieir  li- 
beration from  Egypt;  and,'  fifthly,  as  *  sba- 

HnW0^Ofy^t6^e'^— 
thus  proceeds:— 

'  St  bee,  then,  the  sabbaib  was  originally 
an  ordinance  of  the  Mosaic  law,  since  ft  wis 
given  to  the  Israelites  alone,  and  that  fortbe 
express  pwpose  of  distinguishing  thew  from 
other  nations,  it  follows  that,  If  (as  was  stows 
in  the  former  book)  those  who  live  t 
Gospel  are  emancipated  from  the  r 
of  the  law  in  general,  least  of  all  ci 
considered  as  bound  by  that  of  the 
the  distinction  being  abolished  which  s 
the  special  cause  of  its  institution.  In- 
fer asserting  this  in  precept,  and  enforcing 
it  by  example,  that  Christ  incurred  the  hesvv 
censure  of  the  Pharisees ;  John  Sx.  18.  Thw 
man  is  not  of  God,  because  he  keepetn  not 
the  sabbath-day.  Gal.  iv.  9, 10,  Hew  turn 
ye  again  to  the  weak  and  beggarly  elements, 
whereunto  ye  desire  again  to, be  in  bondage' 
ye  observe  days,  and  months,  and  time*,  and 
years.  Col.  ii.  18,  if,  Let  no  man  therefor? 
judge  yon  in  meat,  or  in  drink,  or  fa  respect 
of  an  holy-day,  or  of  the'  new  moon ,  or  of  the 
sabbath-days.  If  ft  be  contended  that  it  ii 
only  the  septennial,  at**  not  the  seventh-day 
sabbath,  which  is  said     Pant  to heibrogst- 

m^de^'se^ltTj.S^I 
contended  that  baptism  is 
vi.  5,  on  account  of  the  p!ur 
Besides,  it  to  certain  that  the  words  sabbath 
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art  used  iadiscnmi  nately  of  the  j  place .'  or,  in  other  words,  to  pronounce  that 
«e»*nth  day ;  Esod.  XXXI.  13,  14;  lsai.  lvi.  | 

M 


%  4  «.  Whoe 
under  the  weeds  of 

aa  holy-day,  or  of  the  new  raoon,  or  of  the 


13,  14 
therefore,  detues  that, 
the  apostle,  in  respect  of 

aa  holy -day,  < 

MbUidi  days,  the  sabbath  of  the  fourth  com- 
mandment is  comprehended,  may  as  well 
deny  that  it  is  spoken  of,  2  Cron.  li.  4,  or 
rw.  13,  or  xxxi.  3,  from  which  passages  the 
words  of  Paul  seem  to  be  taken. 
■  '  The  law  of  the  sabbath  being  thus  repeal- 
ed, that  no  particular  day  of  worship  has 
been  appointed  in  its  place  is  evident  from 
the  tame  apostle;  Rom.  xiv.  5,  One  man  es- 
teetaeth  one  day  above  another;  another  ev 
teemeth  every  day  alike:  let  every  man  be 
fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind.  For  since, 
as  was  observed  above,  no  particular  place  is 
designated,  under  the  Gospel,  for  the  public 
worship  of  God,  there  seems  no  reason  why 
tune,  the  other  circumstance  of  worship 
should  be  more  defined.  If  Paul  had  not 
intended  to  intimate  the  abolition  of  all  s*b- 
iwhs  whatever,  and  of  all  sancuficarion  of 
one  day  above  another,  he  would  not  have 
added,  in  the  following  verse,  lie  that  re- 
garded-, not  the  day,  to  the  Lord  he  doth  not 
"gam  it.  For  how  does  he  not  regard  the 
to  the  Lord,  if  there  be  any  command- 
itot  still  in  force  by  which  a  particular  day, 
"nether  the  sabbath  or  any  other,  is  to  be 
observed! 

'  It  remains  to  be  seen  on  what  they 
pound  their  opinion,  who  maintain  that  the 
LordVday  is  to  be  observed  as  set  apart  for 
public  worship  by  divine  institution,  in  the 
nature  of  a  new  sabbath.  It  is  urged,  first, 
»*t  God  rested  on  the  seventh  day:  this  is 
true,  and  with  reason,  inasmuch  as  he  had 
finished  a  great  work,  the  creation  of  Heaven 
nod  earth  -  if  then,  we  are  bound  to  imitate 
Sum  m  bis  rest,  without  any  command  to  that 
f  "'"it  (and  none  has  yet  been  produced),  we 
are  equally  bound  to  imitate  his  work,  ac- 
cording to  the  able  of  Prometheus  of  old ; 
for  rest  implies  previous  labour.  They  re- 
join, that  God  hallowed  that  day.  Doubt- 
less he  hallowed  it,  as  touching  uisaself,  for 
on  the  seventh  day  he  rested  and  was  re- 
freshed—  Kxod.  xxxi.  17;  but  not  as  touch- 
ing us,  unless  he  had  added  an  express  com- 
mandment to  that  effect;  for  it  is  by  the  pre- 
cepts, not  by  the  example,  even  of  God  him- 
*m,  that  we  are  bound.  They  affirm  again, 
that  the  sabbath  was  observed  previously  to 
the  Mosaic  law.  This  is  asserted  with  more 
residence  than  probability;  even  if  it  were 
so,  however  (a  point  as  to  which  we  are  alto- 
gether ignorant),  it  is  equally  certain  that  sa- 
crificial rites,  and  distinctions  between  thiugs 
clean  and  andean,  and  other  similar  observ- 
ances, were  in  force  daring  the  same  period, 
which,  nevertheless,  are  not  classed  among 
tno^Idutje*,  JVjiJJ 

is  true,  as 
w  does  this 
the  plea  of  a 
upon  us  the 
bow  do  they 
of  a  divine 
day  .t.  iu 


not  merely  the  seventh  day,  which  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  observation  of  the  Israelites 
alone,  but  any  one  of  the  seven,  may,  even 
on  the  authority  of  the  fourth  commandment 
itself,  be  kept  holy ;  and  that  tins  is  to  be 
accounted  an  article  of  moral  duty  among 
all  nations. 

« In  rial  first  place,  I  do  not  see  how  this 
assertion  can  be  established ;  for  it  is  impos- 
sible^ to  extort  such  a  sense  from  die  words 

for  which  the  cot^mand^lf  was  ^ rigmaTl J 
given,  namely,  as  a  memorial  of  God  s  hav- 
ing rested  from  the  creation  of  the  world, 
cannot  be  transferred  from  the  seventh  day 
to  the  first;  nor  can  any  new  motive  be  sub- 
stituted in  its  place,  whether  the  resurrection 
of  our  Lord .  or  any  other,  without  the  sanc- 
tion of  a  divine  commandment.  Since,  then, 
|  it  is  evident,  from  more  than  one  passage  of 
Scripture,  that  the  original  sabbath  B  abro- 
gated, and  since  we  are  nowhere  told  that  it 
has  been  transferred  from  one  day  to  another, 
nor  is  any  reason  given  why  it  should  be  so 
transferred,  the  church,  when  she 
a  change  in  this  matter,  evince 
obedience  to  God's  command  (i 
the  command  existed  no  longer),  but  her  own 
rightful  liberty ;  for,  in  any  other  view,  it  can 
ouly  be  termed  folly.  To  make  any  change 
whatever  in  a  commandment  of  God,  whe- 
ther we  believe  that  commandment  to  be  still 
in  force  or  not,  is  equally  dangerous,  and 
equally  reprehensible ;  inasmuch  as,  in  so 
doing,  we  are  either  annulling  what  is  not 
yet  repealed,  or  re-enacting  what  is  obsolete. 
It  ought  also  to  be  shows  what  essential 
principle  of  morality  is  involved  in  the  num- 
ber seven ;  and  why,  when  released  from  the 
obligation  of  die  sabbath,  we  should  still  be 
hound  to  respect  a  particular  number,  pos- 
sessing no  inherent  virtue  or  efficacy.  The 
only  moral  sabbatical  rest  which  remains  for 
us,  under  the  Gospel,  is  spiritual  and  eternal 
—pertaining  to  another  life  rather  than  in 
the  present;  Heb.  iv.  9—11,  There  remain- 
ed therefore  a  rest  to  the  people  of  God ;  for 
he  that  hath  entered  into  his  rest,  be  also 
hath  ceased  from  his  own  works,  as  God  did 
from  his :  let  us  labour  therefore  to  enter  in- 
to that  rest,  lest  any  man  fall  after  die  same 
example  of  unbelief.  If,  then,  the  command- 
ment of  the  sabbath  was  given  to  those  alone 
whom  God  had  '  brought  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt,  and  out  of  the  bouse  of  bondage,*  it 
is  evidently  inapplicable  to  us  as  Christians ; 
or  if,  as  is  contended,  it  is  applicable  to  us, 
inasmuch  as  we  have  been  brought  out  of 
the  slavery  of  a  spiritual  Egypt,  the  sabbath 
ought  to  be  such  as  the  deliverance — spiri- 
tual and  evangelical,  not  bodily  and  legal ; 
above  all,  it  ought  to  be  a  voluntary,  not  a 
constrained  observance,  lest  we  should  be 
merely  substituting  one  Egyptian  bondage 
for  another;  for  the  spirit  cannot  be  forced. 
To  contend,  therefore,  that  what,  under  the 
new  dispensation,  ought  to  be  our  daily  em- 
ployment, has  been  enjoined,  as  the  business 
of  the  sabbath  exclusively,  is  to  disparage 
the  Gospel  worship,  and  to  frustrate  rather 

the 


fourth  commandment  that  the  church 
as  its  t>eri>etual  authority  for  the  < 
of  public  worship.  That  public  worship  is 
commended,  and  inculcated  as  a  voluntary 
duty,  even  under  the  Gospel,  I  allow;  but 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  compulsory  enactment, 
biudiug  on  believers,  from  the  authority  of 
this  commandment,  or  of  any  Sinaiucal  pre- 
cept whatever,  I  deny.  With  regard  to  the 
doctrine  of  those  who  consider  the  decalogue 
as  a  code  of  universal  morality,  I  am  at  a 


should  ever  have  prevailed,  these 
meets  being  evidently  nothing  more  than  a 
summary  of  the  whole  Mosaic  law,  as  the 
fourth,  in  particular,  is  of  the  whole  ceremo- 
nial law,  which,  therefore,  can  contain  no- 
thiug  applicable  to  the  Gospel  worship. 

*  Whether  the  festival  of  the  Lora's-day 
(an  expression  which  occurs  only  once  in 
Scripture,  Rev.  i.  10.)  was  weekly  or  annu- 
al, cannot  be  pronounced  with  certainty,  in- 
asmuch as  there  is  not  (as  in  the  case  of  the 
Lord's  supper)  any 
or  command  for  iu 
in  Scripture.  If  it  was  the  day  of  his  i 
rectioo,  why,  we  may  ask,  should  this  be 
considered  as  the  Lord  *-day  in  any  higher 
sense  than  that  of  his  birth,  or  death,  or  as- 
cension '  why  should  it  be  held  in  higher 
consideration  than  the  day  of  the  descent  of 
the  iioly  Spirit.'  and  why  should  the  cele- 
bration of  the  one  recur  weekly,  whereas  the 
commemoration  of  the  others  is  not  necessa- 
rily even  annual,  but  remains  at  the  discre- 
tion of  each  believer? 

'  Neither  can  the  circumstance  of  Christ's 
having  appeared  twice  to  his  discin 
day  (if;  indeed,  the  words  After  eight  days — 
John  xx.  2$,  are  rightlv  interpreted  the  eighth 
day  after)  be  safely  adduced  in  proof  of  the 
divine  institution  of  a  new  sabbath,  inasmuch 
as  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  be  appeared  on 
other  days  also;  Luke  xxiv.  36,  and  John 
xxL  3,  4,  Peter  saith  unto  them,  I  go  a  fish- 
ing, which  was  not  lawful  on  the  sabbath ;  so 
that  the  day  following,  on  the  morning  of 
which  Christ  appeared,  could  not  have  been 
the  first  day  of  the  week.  Even  supposing, 
however,  that  it  had  been  so,  still  the  assign- 
ing this  as  a  reason  for  the  institution  of  a 
new  sabbath  is  matter  solely  of  human  infe 


ine  gospel  wursuip,  anu  iu  iiusunie  i.u 

than  enforce  the  command  moots  of  God. 
'It  is.  urged,  however,  that  it  is  on 


commandment  on  this  subject, 
nor  any  reason  for  such  institution,  is 
in  all  Scripture. 

•  From  commandments,  of  which  we  1 
proved  the  non-existence,  we  pass  to  < 

ees,  although  no  example  can  weaken  the 
rce  of  a  contrary  precept.  We  shall  pro- 
ceed, however,  to  prove,  that  what  are  ad- 
duced as  examples  are  not  such  in  reality. 
First,  then,  with  regard  to  Acts  xx.  7,  where 
it  is  related  that  the  disciples  dwelling  at 
Troas  '  came  together  to  break  bread  upon 
the  first  day  of  the  week,'  who  shall  deter- 
mine with  certainty  whether  this  was  a  peri- 
odical meeting,  or  only  held  occasionally, 
and  of  their  own  accord;  whether  it  was 


recorded  in  chap.  ii.  42,  compared  with 
v.  46;  lastly,  whether  this  meeting  was  held 
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l>y  order  of  the  apostles,  Or  whether  it  was 

merely  permitted  by  them  in  compliance  j 
with  die  popular  custom,  according  to  their 
frequent  practice  on  other  occasions  ? 

'The  inference  deduced  from  l  Cor.  xvi.  I 
2,  is  equally  unsatisfactory;  for  what  the 
apostle  is  here  enjoining,  is  not  the  celebration 
of  the  I/jrd's  day,  but  that  on  the  first  day  of 
the  week  (if  this  be  the  true  interpretation  of 
«»  t»  fiitu  tra  9.3»tw»,  per  umim  PnhUtthormn ) 
each  should  lav  l*y  him  (that  is,  at  home)  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor;  no  mention  being 
made  of  any  public  assembly,  or  of  any  col- 
lation at  such  assembly,  on  that  day.  He 
was  perhaps  led  to  select  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  from  the  idea  that  our  nlms  ought  to 
bt  set  aside  as  a  kind  of  first-fruits  to  God, 
previous  to  satisfying  other  demands,  or  be- 
cause the  first  day  of  the  week  was  most  con- 
venient for  the  arrangement  of  the  family  ac- 
counts. Granting,  however,  that  the  Corin- 
thians were  accustomed  to  assemble  on  that 
day  for  religious  purposes,  it  no  more  follows 
that  we  are  bound  to  keep  it  holy,  in  confor- 
mity with  their  practice,  without  a  divine 
command  to  that  effect,  than  that  we  are 
hound  to  observe  the  Jewish  sairfwth,  in  con- 
formity with  the  practice  of  the  1'hilippinns, 
or  of  Paul  himself;  Acts  xvi.  13,  On  the  sab- 
bath  we  went  out  of  die  city  by  a  river  side, 
where  prayer  was  wont  td  be  made.  xvii.  2, 
Paul,  as  his  manner  was,  went  in  unto  them, 
and  three  sahliath-dnys  reasoned  with  there 
out  of  the  scripture,  xviii.  3,  4,  He  abod.> 
with  them  ami  wrought .  . .  and  he  reasoned 
in  the  synagogue  every  sablwth; — following 
his  own  occupation  at  home,  as  we  have 
reason  to  believe,  during  the  six  remaining 
fan, 

1  Those,  therefore,  who,  on  the  aotliority 
of  an  expression  occurring  only  once  in  Scrip- 
ture, keep  holy  a  sabbath-day,  for  the  conse- 
cration of  which  no  divine  command  can  I* 
alleged,  ought  to  ormi,ider  the  dangerous  ten- 
dency of  such  nn  exnmule,  and  tb>  conse- 
quences with  which  it  is  likely  to  l*e  followed 
iu  tins  interpretation  of  Scripture. 

'  Hence  we  arrive  nt  the  following  conclu- 
sions: first,  that  under  the  Gospel  no  one  day 
is  appointed  for  divine  worship,  in  preference 
to  another,  except  such  as  the  church  may 
set  apart,  of  its  own  authority,  for  the  volun- 
tary a<sembling  of  its  members,  wherein,  re- 
linquishing all  worldly  affairs,  we  m.iy  dedi- 
cate ourselves  wholly  to  religious  services,  so 
far  as  is  consistent  with  the  duties  of  charity; 

this  may  conveniently 
y  seven  days,  and  parti- 
on  the  first  day  of  the  week— provid- 
ed always  that  it  l»e  observed  in  compliance 
with  the  authority  of  the  church,  and  not  in 
obedience  to  the  edicts  of  the  magistrate ; 
and  likewise  that  a  snare  lie  not  laid  for  the 
conscience  hy  the  allegation  of  a  divine  com- 
mandment, borrowed  from  the  decalogue — 
art  error  aguinM  which  I'aul  diligently  cau- 
tions us;  Col.  ii.  10,  Let  no  imu  therefore 
judge  you,  fcc.  For,  if  wc  under  the  Compel 
are  to  regulate  Uie  time  of  our  public  wor- 
ship hy  the  prescriptions  of  die  dfcesdogue,  it 
will  surely  be  far  safer  to  observe  t!,e  sevendi 
d  «v  according  to  dw>  express  commandment 
-f  <5od,  diati,  on  the  authority  i-f  m -so  Im 


man  conjecture,  to  adopt  the  first.  I  per- 
ceive, also,  that  several  of  the  best  divines, 
as  Rucer,  Calvin,  Peter  Martyr,  Musculus, 
Ursinus,  Gomarus,  and  others,  concur  in  the 
opinions  above  expressed.' 

From  a  chapter  on  oaths  and  the  lot,  wc 
select  a  few  passages  in  conclusion  :— 

4  An  oath,  involving  a  promise,  is  to  be  ob- 
served, even  contrary  to  our  interest,  pro- 
vided the  promise  itself  be  not  unlawful. 
Josh.  ix.  19,  We  have  sworn  unto  them  by 
Jehovah,  God  of  Israel;  now,  therefore,  we 
may  not  touch  them.  Judges  xxi.  7,  How 
shall  wc  do  for  wives  for  diem  that  remain, 
seeing  we  have  sworn  by  Jehovah  that  we 
will  not  give  them  of  our  daughters  to  wives? 
Psal.xv.4,  He  that 
and  changeth  not. 

'  In  connexion  with  this  subject,  it  has 
been  made  matter  of  discussion  whether  an 
oath  sworn  to  a  robber  for  the  observance  of 
secrecy,  or  for  the  payment  of  a  stipulated 
ransom,  is  binding.  Some  answer,  that  the 
oath  onry  which  relates  to  ransom  is  to  be 
observed,  not  that  which  relates  to  secrecy ; 

every  man  is  bound  by  a  prior 
to  the  civil  mneistrate  to  denounce 
>bl*>r,  and  diat  this  obligation  is 
force  than  the  subsequent  one  of  se- 
crecy can    possibly  be.    They  conclude, 
therefore,  that  it  is  die  duty  of  such  person 
to  give  information  to  the  magistrate,  and  to 
consider  his  compulsory  oath  as  annulled  by 
his  prior  engagement,  the  weaker  obligation 
yielding  to  the  stronger.    If,  however,  this 
he  just,  why  does  it  not  apply  equally  to  the 
oath  respecting  ransom  ?  seeing  that  it  is  the 
positive  duty  of  every  good  man  hot  to  sup- 
port robbers  with  his  substance,  and  that  no 
one  can  lie  compelled  to  do  a  dishonourable 
action,  even  though  bound  by  oath  to  its 
performance.    This  seems  to  be  implied  in 
the  watAMumkm  itself,  which  is  derived 
Irom  jtu.    Considering  the  robber,  therefore, 
as  one  with  whom  (at  least  while  in  the  act 
of  robbery)  wc  can  be  under  no  engagement, 
either  of  religious  obligation,  or  civil  right,  or 
priwtte  dirty,  it  is  clear  diat  no  agreement 
can  be  lawfully  entered  into  with  one  dms 
circumstanced.    If,  then,  under  the  influence 
of  compulsion,  we  have  sworn  to  perform  any 
such  act  as  that  above  described,  we  have 
only  committed  a  sintrle  offence;  but  if,  from 
religious  scruples,  we  observe  an  oath  extort- 
ed under  such  circumstances,  the  sin  is  dou- 
ble*!, and,  instead  of  giving  honour  to  God, 
and  acquitting  ourselves  of  an  obligation 
which  we  ought  never  to  have  incurred,  wc 
are  only  entangling  ourselves  more  deeply  in 
the  bonds  of  iniquity.    Hence,  if  we  fad  to 
perform  such  agreement,  it  ought  not  to  be 
imputed  to  us  as  a  crime  that  we  deceive  one 
who  is  himself  guilty  of  deceit  or  violence  to- 
wards us,  and  refuse  to  ratify  an  unlawful 
compact.    If,  therefore,  a  man  has  allowed 
himself  to  be  involved  in  such  an  engage- 
ment, the  point  for  consideration  is,  not  whe- 
ther a  bond  of  faith  extorted  by  a  robber 
ought,  in  conscience,  to  be  observed,  bet  how 
ne  may  De»t  erlect  his  escajie. 


Thus  Christ,  Matt.  xxvi.  63,64,  On  the  adju- 
ration  even  of  the  impious  high-priest  Caia- 
phas,  no  longer  kept  silence,  but  confessed 
openly  that  he  was  the  Christ. 

'Opposed  to  this  are  magical  adjura- 
tions, and  the  superstitious  or  mercenary 
practice  of  exorcism.  Acts  xix.  13,  &c. 
Certain  of  the  vagabond  Jews,  exorcist*, 
took  upon  them,  &e.  " 

•Thus  far  of  oaths.  In  the  casting  of  the 
lot  we  appeal  to  the  Deity  for  the  explana- 
tion of  doubts,  and  the  decision  of  contro- 
verted questions.  Uv.  XvL  8,  Aaron  shall 
cast  lots  upon  the  two  goats.  Josh.vii.  14, 
It  shall  be,  that  the  tribe  which  Jehovah 
taketh,  shall  come,  according  to  the  ftimilie- 
thereof.  1  Sam.  x.  20,  W  hen  Samuel  Lad 
caused  all  the  tribes  of  Israel  to  come  nor, 
the  tribe  of  Henjarain  was  taken.  Prov.  xri. 
33,  The  tot  is  cast  into  the  lap,  but  the  whole 
disi losing  thereof  is  of  Jehovah,  xviii.  18, 
The  lot  causeth  contentions  to  cease,  ml 
parteth  between  the  mighty.  1  t'hroo.ini 
13, 14,  they  cast  lots,  as  well  the  small » 
the  great.  Neh.  x.  34,  We  cast  the  Ms 
among  die  priests,  the  Invites,  and  the  peo- 
ple. Luke  i.  9,  According  to  thecu«tomcf 
the  priest's  office,  bis  lot  was  to  burn  incense. 
Acts  i.  24,  26,  they  prayed,  and  said.  TV*. 
I.ord,  which  V  mo  west  die  hearts  of  all  mm, 
show  whether  of  these  two  thou  bast  eV*r= 
. . .  .and  the  lot  fell  upon  Matthias. 

4  Against  the  use  of  the  lot  it  hat 
urged,  that  on  successive  repetitions  the  re- 
sult is  not  invariably  the  same,  and  that  tV-re- 
fone  it  must  be  considered  as  a  matter  of 
chance.  This  objection  is  of  no  force,  ims- 
moch  as  the  Deity,  even  rn  his  direct  Terra! 
communications  with  the  prophets  of  ote- 
dtd  not  uniformly  return  the  same  ansvfft. 


arc  to  be  complied  with, 
to  - 


in 


when  templed  by  i 
in  the  instance  of  m»i 
SO,  Thou  shaft  not  go  with  < 
and  go  with  them. 

4  To  this  is  opposed  the  casting  of  loti « 
jest,  or  with  a  superstitious  or  fraudulent  pnr- 

P°se-'  

7 "AV  Trotdmthttr,  Cota/vne  of  Picture*,  W 
Historical  Skrtchct.  By  L.  E.  L.,  Ami** 
of  The  Improvisatrice.  12mo.  pp.  3to. 
London,  1825.  Hurst  and  Co. 
With  little  of  a  story,  and  that  little  by  r* 
means  ingeniously  worked  out,  there  «t 
many  beauties  and  still  mote  prettioessM  re 
the  poem  of  The  Troubadour,  which,  ss » 
whole,  is  fully  equal  to  the  i 
production,  The  Iroprovwatri 
spoke  favourably.  The  muse  of  Miss  Lin- 
don,  for  we  see  no  utility  in  tirynitfyiiw:  her 
name  in  initials  after  her  portrait  has  beef- 
in  the  Exhibition,  possesses  more  swettne" 
than  energy,  and  mote  facility  of  adapt*** 
than  originality  of  thought ;  hence  it  B  tint 
in  reading  her  works  we  are  pleased  sufof- 
times  delighted,  out  they  leave  no  lasting  ia*- 
presaion  on  die  mind.  This,  we  coasts,  k 
the  case  with  us,  and  we  suspect  wi*  »»•.* 
others,  for  we  have  beard  ber  most  Warmly 
ailojzed  by^scvCTal^-who  e«oldM^r*j«! 
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did  not  some  of  the  thymes  remind  at  that 
too  much  Hhertv  hoM  been  taken  in  this  re- 
spect ;  and  we  cannot  bnt  regret  to  And  in  a 
poem  of  so  much  real  merit  such  constrained 
rhyme*  as  ere  and  vacancy,  eye  and  energy, 
bees  and  pa'incfis,  trees  and  cottages,  desti- 
nies and  votaries,  haughtiness  and  mournful- 
neat,  left  and  gift,  &c.  Anxious  at  once  to  get 
rid  of  the  most  painful  part  of  our  duty,  we 


■Z"t  she  incur*  by  the  barefaced  putting  of  her 
meads.  The  poem  of  The  Troubadour  was 
only  published  on  Friday,  and  yet  one  of  owr 
c  •'.nrmporane-*,  who  must  have  written  his 
I-.',  lew  of  it,  ai  least,  the  day  before,  talks  of 
liw  c;reat  popularity  of  the  work,  which  he 
says  '  is  running  m  very  tniaV  career,  with  a 
rapidity  seldom  equalled  in  poetical  publica- 
tion, and,  indeed,  only  surpassed  by  soch 
works  as  the  Scottish  novels.'  The  second 
•igbt  of  the  critic  serves  him  well  here,  but 
we  must  question  the  propriety — to  call  it  by 
no  worse  a  name,  of  its  application. 

Whether  the  age  of  chivalry  is,  as  Burke 
averted,  gone,  or  not,  we  will  not  pretend 
to  asset,  but  certainly  the  age  of  writing 
about  it  is  in  its  senith.  We  all  know  with 
what  a  masterly  hand  Sir  W  alter  Scott  ha.1 
tilled  the  subj^n,  tuvl  it  argues  nn  ordi- 
atry  confidence  in  her  own  powers  to  see  a 
young  lady  of  twenty-one,  like  Miss  Lamloti, 
venturing  on  the  same  path ;  perhaps,  as  she 
herself  says  on  another  occasion,  her  apology 
veu tnrrog  on  such  hallowed  ground  has 
the  common  excuse  for  most  human  errors — 
■be  was  tempted  by  beauty.  The  hero  of 
The  Troubadour,  Raymond,  is  a 
kmgbt, 

<  Tbe  lest  of  a 
Who  |tft  i(im  hut  ins 


.,  Eva,  the  mysterious  daughter 
of  a  l/>rd  A rru raid,  is  thus  descnlied  : — 
'  Tbcy  slid  she  was  not  of  mortal  birth, 
An  i  her  fact  was  fairer  than  face  of  earth : 
What  is  the  thin?  «o  liken  It  to  ? 
A  lily  jim!  dipp'd  in  the  «umroer  dew— 
Parian  marble — snow's  tirat  fail  }— 
tier,  Urow  was  fttircr  than  each  and  ull. 
And  so  delicate  was  each  vein's  soft  blue, 
Twas  not  like  blood  that  wander'd  through. 
Rarely  upon  that  cheek  was  shed, 
fly  health  or  by  youth,  one  tinge  of  red ;  - 
And  never  eldest  look  could  descry, 
la  thine,  or  in  shade,  the  hue  olher  aye : 
But  as  it  were  made  of  light,  it  changed, 
With  every  sunbeam  that  over  it  ranged  ; 

1  the  long  d  irk 


Hrr  silken  tresses,  so  bright  and  10  fair, 

i  ttkc  *  lAiiner  of  light  on  the  air, 
wealth  an 


And  seldom  Its  sunny 
Was  chaplct  of  flowers  or  ribbon  bound  ; 
But  amid  the  gold  of  iU  thous-intl  .  uib 
fas  twisted  a  braid  of  snow-white  pearls,^ 


of  "be^lected  cu'iid. 


Having  introduced  the  parties,  we  ahill 
iiM  follow  them  through  their  history,  but 
laetely  observe,  thai  after  various  adventure* 


in  foreiirn  Kinds,  llavmond  reran*)  and  re- 
ceives the  prize  of  the  Golden  Violet,  at 
Thoolouse,  from  the  hand  of  Eva,  who  had 
been  elected  queen  of  the  Floral  ptmes.  In 
the  course  of  the  narrative  there  are  many 
line  paasages  and  descriptions,  m  well  as 
some  pretty  ballads,  happily  introduced  as 
episodes.   The  following  opening  of  the  se- 
cond canto  is  at  once  correct  and  beautiful: 
4  The  first,  the  very  first ;  oh !  none 
Can  feel  again  as  they  have  done ; 
In  love,  in  war,  in  pride,  in  all 
The  planets  of  life's  coronal. 
However  beautiful  or  bright,— 
What  can  be  like  their  first  sweet  light  ? 

'  Wben  will  the  youth  feel  as  he  felt, 
When  first  at  beauty's  feet  be  kuell  ? 
Aa  if  ber  least  smile  could  confer 
A  kingdom  on  her  worshipper; 
Or  ever  cart,  or  ever  fear 
Had  croas'd  love's  morning  Lf  mi»jjlicro. 
And  the  young  ba<d,  the  nut  ti :.<«.- ;  ruuc 
Sheds  its  spiing  sunlight  o'er  his  lav», 
Though  Idftiei  l.mif  1,  higher  name, 
May  crown  the  minstrel's  nnontide  fame, 
They  will  not  bring  the  deep  content 
Of  bis  lute'*  fit st  encouragement. 
And  where  the  glory  that  will  yield 
The  fiush  and  glow  of  bis  first  field 
To  the  young  chief '    Will  Raymond  ever 
Feci  as  he  now  is  feeling '— Never. * 

A  young  lady,  like  Miss  Landon,  may  na- 
tarally  be  expected  to  write  well  on  the  ten- 
der passion,  and  so  she  does,  as  the  follow- 
ing brier  extract  will  show  :— 

<  Where  is  tlie  heart  that  has  not  bow'd 
A  slave,  eternal  Love,  tr>  thee : 

Look  on  the  cold,  the  gay,  tbe  proud, 
And  is  there  one  among  them  free  ? 

oud,— oh !  Love  has  turn'd 
with  fire  it  bum'd  j 
the  young,— alss  that  they 
ever  bend  beneath  thy  sway  ! 
Look  on  the  cbeek  the  rose  might  own, 
The  smile  around  like  sunshine  thrown  } 
Tbe  iw,  tbe  smile,  alike  arc  thine, 
To  fade  and  darken  at  thy  shrine. 
And  what  must  love  be  in  a  heart 

All  passion's  fiery  depths 
Which  has  in  >u  minutest  part 
More  than  another's  whole  of 
In  the  course  of  his  adventures,  KayrnorKt 
meets  Lord  AtninUd,  the  rather  of  Eva,  from 
whom  he  receives  the  following  narrative : — 

'  It  was  one  evening  we  had  sate 

In  my  tower's  secret  council  late, 

Our  bands  were  nuraber'd,  and  we  said 

That  the  pale  moon's  declining  hr.id 

Should  sued  bar  neat  fall  Hgfat  o'er  bunds" 

With  batmen  raised,  and  shcalhles*  brands. 

We  parted  ;  1  to  seek  tbe  shade 

Where  my  heart'*  choicest  gem  was  laid  ; 

1  flung  ine  on  my  fleetest  sired, 

I  urged  it  to  its  utmost  sj)cid,-~ 

On  1  went,  like  the  hurrying  wind,- 

Hill,  dale, and  plain  wen  left  behind, 

An  J  yet  I  thought  my  courser  slow — 

Even  wben  Ute  fix  est  lay  below.  .  • 

As  my  w  ont,  in  a  secret  nook 

'  I  left  my  horse,1  J  may  not  tell 

With  what  delight  my  way  I  too* 

Till  I  had  reach 'd  the  oak-bid  dell. 
The  trees  which  hitherto  bad  made 
A  more  than  night,  with  hghtcn'd  shade 
Now  let  tbe  stats  und  sky  shine  through, 


There  did  not  move  a  leaf  that  night 
That  1  cannot  remember  now, 

Nor  yet  a  single  star  whose  light 
Was  on  the  ruyul  midnight's  biow  : 
Wander'd  no  cloud,  si^'h'd  not  a  flower, 
Tnat  is  Dot  present  at  this  hour. 
No  marvel  memory  tbu*  should  press 
Round  its  last  light  of  happiness ! 
1  paused  one  moment  where  I  stood, 
In  all  a  very  miser's  mood, 
As  if  that  thinking  of  its  store 
Could  make  my  bosom's  treasure  mete. 
I  saw  tbe  guiding  lamp  which  slione 
From  the  wreath'd  lattice,  pale  aud  tone  , 
Another  moment  I  was  there, 
To  pause,  aud  look — upon  dupou. 
1  aaw  her ! — on  the  ground  she  lay, 
Tbe  life  blood  ebbing  last  awuy ; 
But  almost  as  sue  could  not  die 
Without  my  hand  to  close  her  eye ! 
When  to  my  bosom  press'"',  she  raised 
Her  heavy  lids,  and  feebly  gazed, 
And  ber  lip  moved:  I  caught  its  breath, 
Its  last,— it  was  the  gasp  of  death  ! 
I  leant  her  head  upon  my  breast, 
As  I  but  soothed  hrr  into  rest ; — 
I  do  not  know  what  time  might  be 
Past  in  this  stony  misery, 
|  Wben  1  was  waken 'd  from  my  dream 
I  By  my  forgotten  infant's  scream . 
[  Tiica  first  1  thought  upon  my  child: 
I  1  took  it  from  its  bed,  it  smiled, 
I  And  its  red  cheek  was  flash 'd  with  sleep  i 
|  Why  bad  it  not  the  sense  to  weep  ? 
I  laid  its  mother  on  lite  bed, 
O'er  ber  pale  brow  a  mantle  spread, 
And  left  (he  wood.    Calm,  stern,  und  cold, 
The  tale  of  blood  and  death  I  told  ; 
Gave  my  child  to  my  brother's  care 
As  his,  not  mine  wete  tlris  despair. 
I  flung  me  on  my  steed  again, 
I  urged  him  with  the  spur  and  ifta, — 
1  left  bim  at  the  nsoal  tree, 
But  left  him  there  at  liberty. 
With  madd'ningttep  I  sought  tbe  plane, 
I  raised  (he  mantle  from  ber  face, 
And  knelt  me  down  beside,  to  gaze 
On  all  the  mockery  death  displays, 
Until  it  seem'd  but  sleep  to  ma. 
Ix-atli,— oh,  no  t  death  it  could  not  be. 
The  cold  grey  light  the  dawn  hud  sited, 
Changed  gradual  into  mulling  tad  I 
I  wateb'd  the  morning  colour  stieak 
With  crimson  dye  her  nuible  cheek  i 
The  freshness  of  the  stirring  air 
Lifted  her  curls  of  raven  hutr  ; 
Her  head  lay  pillowed  on  her  arm, 
Sweetly,  as  if  with  Itfv  yet  warm  ;— 
I  kiss'd  ber  lips :  ob,  God,  the  chill ! 
My  heart  is  frozen  with  it  still  t— 
It  was  hs  luddvnly  on  me 
Opcu'd  my  depths  of.miseiy. 
I  dung  me  op  the  ground,  and  raved. 
And  of  tbe  wind  thai  past  me  waves 
One  breath  of  poison,  till  my  blood 
from  lip  and  brow  gush'd  in  one  flood. 
I  wateb'd  the  warm  stream  of  my  veins 
Mix  with  the  death  wounds  clotted  stains ; 
Oh  !  bow  I  pray'd  that  I  might  pour 
My  heart's  tide,  and  her  life  restore  ! 
And  night  came  on  i— with  what  dim  fear 
I  mark  d  the  darkling  hours  appear,— 
1  could  not  gaze  on  the  dear  biow, 
And  seeing  was  all  left  me  now. 
I  grannM  tlie  cold  hand  in  mine  own, 
Till  both  alike  seem'd  turn'd  to  stone. 
Xight,  morti,  and  noontide  pass'd  away, 
of  decay. 
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^lorrow  to.lWjs  ind  in  njjdrn.B 

Fair  as  angel:  litem  i" 
As  if  ipniog  from  the 
The 


i>rjuiy  tuitw 
Upon  bar  cheek  iu  own  »wert  bur, 
Its  loveliness  of  nioniinif  read  ; 
1  woke,  and  g**ed  upon  the  dead. 
1  mark'd  tbe  fearful  «t«irt»  which  now 
Were  daik'cmg  o'er  tfie  once  while  brow 
Tin;  livid  colour*  that  declare 
Ti>c  soul  do  lopfer  dwrllctfa  there. 
The  g-.tfe  of  even  my  fond  eye, 
Seera'd  almost  like  impiety. 
An  it  were  tin  for  look*  to  be 
On  what  the  earUi  alone  should  »ee. 
I  thought  upon  the  loathsome  doom 
Of  the  grave'*  cold,  corrupted  gloom  ; 
Oh,  never  »bill  the  Tile  worm  re»t 
A  lover  bn  thy  lip  and  breast ! 
Ob,  never  .hull  a  caielea*  tread 
Soil  with  lit  step  thy  *acred  bed  ! 
Neverah.il I  leal  or  blonom  bloom 
With  vainrat  mucker}  o'er  thy  tomb' 


The  wild  flower*  that  I 
1  tore  thftn  us* | 
I  bade  tbato  wait  her  funeral, 
With  a  atrange  joy  that  each  fair  thing 
Should,  like  herself,  be  t 
I  lit  the  pyre,- 


Ram'd  tear*  upon  the  sacrifice  J 
How  did  iu  wild  and  awful  light 


wind*  of  night; 
battle,  but  in  vain 
Hi**'d  the- hot  ember*  with  th«  rain. 
It  wasted  to  a  .ingle  spark; 
That  faded,  and  all  raand  wa*  dark  i 
Then,  hke  a  madman  who  ha*  burnt 
Tbe  chain  which  mask  bia  oouWy 
I  fled  away.   I  may  not  tall 

The  agony  that  on  me  fail  

1  fled  away,  for  bend*  were  near,  , 
My  brain  wa*  tire,  my  heart  wa*  fear '■'  . 

We  have  alludorl  to  the  ballads  introduced 
in  tin-  Troubadour ;  one  of  these,  founded  on 
a  legend  in  Russell's  Tour  through  Germany, 

:— 

«  TUB  PHOt.'D  LA, DTE. 
•  Oh,  what  could  the  lady*'*  beauty  match, 

An  it  were  not  the  ladye'*  pride ; 
An  hundred  knight*  from  for  and  near 

Woo'd  at  that  ladye-k  »de. 
The  roue  of  the  summer  slept  on  her  cheek, 
^JIU  lily  upon  be*  ^  larH)ug 

That  rise*  the  first  in  the  we*t. 

There  were  »oroc  that  woo'd  for  her  land  and 
fold, 

And  totne  for  her  noble  name, 
And  more  that  woo'd  for  brr  loveliness ; 
But  her  answer  wa*  still  the  lame. 

"  There  is  a  steep  and  lofty  wall, 
Where  my  warder*  trembling  stand, 

He  who  at  speed  shall  ride  round  its  ' 
For  him  shall  be  niy 

Many  turn'd  away 

The  hope  of  their  wooinjr  »*er ; 
fei*.m*QT  a 


The  steed  that  he  rode  was  while  a*  the  foam 

Upon  a  .tormy  «ea. 
And  she  who  bad  seorn'd  tbe  name  of  love, 

Mow  bow'd  before  it*  might. 
And  the  ladye  grew  meek  a*  if  disdain 

Were  not  made  fur  that  stranger  knight. 
She  sought  at  first  to  steal  bis  soul 

By  d  mco,  song,  and  festival  ; 
At  length  on  bender]  knee  she  pnvy'd 

11c  would  not  ride  the  wall. 
But  gaily  the  young  knight  laugh'd  at  her 
fears, 

And  flung  him  on  hi*  steed,— 
There  was  not  a  saint  in  (he  calendar 

That  she- prayed  not  to  in  her  need. 
She  dared  not  raise  her  eyes  to  see 

If  Heaven  had  granted  her  prayer, 
Till  she  beard  a  light  step  bound  to 

Tbe  gallant  knight  stood  there ! 
And  took  the  Ladye  Adeline 

From  ber  bairajewell'd  band. 
But  tbe  knight  repeil'd  the  offer'd  gift, 

And  lum'd  from  the  offer'd 
And  decinest  thou  that  I 

Ladye,  for  love  of  thee  ; 
Tbe  honour  that  guide*  the  aoldiei'*  lance 

Js  mistress  enough  for  me. 
Enough  for  me  to  ride  the  ring, 

The  victor's  crown,  to  wear ; 
But  not  in  honour  of  the  eyes 

Of  any  ladye  there. 
I  lind  a  brother  whom  I  lost 

Through  thy  proud  crueltie. 
And  far  more  wa*  to  me  hi*  love, 

Than  woman's  love  Can  be. 
1  came  to  triumph  o'er  the  pride 

Through  which  that  brother  fell, 
1  laugh  to  acorn  thy  love  and  thee. 

Arid  now,  proud  dame,  farewell  ' 
And  from  that  hour  the  ladye  pined. 

For  love  wa*  in  her  heart, 
And  on  her  slumber  there  came  dreamt 

She  could  not  bid  depart. 
Her  eye  lost  all  its  starry  light, 

Her  cheek  grew  wan  and  pale, 
Till  she  hid  her  faded  loveliness 

Beneath  the  sacred  veil. 
And  she  cut  off  ber  long  dark  hair, 

And  bade  the  world  foreweH, 
And  she  uow  dwells  a  veiled  nun 

In  Saint  Marie's  cell.' 

We  cannot,  perhaps,  conclude  better  than 
the  author  has  concluded,  with  contrasting 
the  pleasing  prospect  and  reflection  with 
which  she  commenced  her  poem, 
tered  by  the  praise  of  her  former  work,  to  the 
glodtn  which  a  domestic  calamity  threw  over 
her : — 

'  My  task  is  done,  tbe  tale  is  told, 
The  hue  drop*  from  say  wearied  bold ; 
Spread*  no  green  earth,  no  summer  sky 
To  raise  fresh  visions  for  ray  eye,  > 1 
The  hour  is  dark,  the  winter  rain 
Beat*  cold 

Whcic,  speodthnft-like,  the 
Worn,  ktwued,  of  a  leafless  vine  ; 
And  the  wind  hi 


..■  .ft 


Tidi 


Tbe  breath  df  wtrweit,  the  .em try  air 
n,  that  ending  p*ge  should  be 


My 

This  clasping  of  a  I 
And  albeit  of  all  v.inest  things 
That  haunt  with  sad  imagining*, 
None  has  the  sting  of  memory  | 
Yet  (till  my  spirit  turns  to  thee, 
Despite  of  long  and  lone  regret. 
Rejoicing  it  cannot  forget. 
1  would  not  lose  the  lightest 
With  one  remembrance  of  thine 
And  my  heart  said,  no  name  tm< 
Should  be  on  this  last  page  of  rr 

My  father, 


It 

With  all  my 


■ 

-  - 


Thy  name  most  precious  far  of  all. 
My  page  i*  wet  with  bitter  tear*,— 
I  cannot  but  think  of  those  yean, 
When  happiness  and  I  would  wait 
On  summer  evenings  by  tbe  gate, 
And  keep  o'er  the  green  fields  our  watch 

ou  od  of  X fa ^T-^^J  tO  OflXOaY  y 
for  tbe  first  kiss,  and  w  o.d,— 

1  -  n  ari  r  nsr   1  I 
Ije    1  DOCT  DfaiU| 

I  pleasant  mrranrif 
And  later  years  have  none  Hke  these; 
Tbey  came  with  griefs,  and  pains,  and  cart*, 
««ka  while  it  bear.  r 
a*  I  feel  alone 

tea»  that^will^ll00*' 

Are selrUo  in  theft  fond  retail^.  .  jiJcvV 
If  ever  tears  could  win  from  Heaven, 
A  loved  one,  and  yet  be  forgiven,       .  c  ,,, 
Miiie  sorely  might ;  1  may  not  tell 
The  agony  of  niy  farewell!  •  " .  . 

A  tingle  tear  1  bad  not  shed,— 
Tws*  tbe  first  time  I  mournA!  the  deaalj- 
lt  wee  my  heaviest  lor.,  my  <worat, 
My  father !— nd  was  tblw 
Farewell!  hi  my heart  lir  a 


H.e  household  god  of  thy  C.U.W*  heart,  , 
Until  thy  orphan  girl  may  share 
The  grave  where  ber  beat  feeling*  arc 
Never,  dear  father,  love  can  be. 
Like  ibe  dear  love.  I  bad  for  tbec'.' 

This  is  an  affectionate  and  a  beautiful  tri- 
bute to  the  memory  of  her  father,  and  do» 
honour  to  1 1 .  *  head  and  heart  of  (he  hut  *b- 
thor,-*-who  has  only  to  discard  the  ambitus 
of  writing  touch,  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  u>  tk 
flatteries  of  her  admirers,  and  to  be  less  neg- 
ligent, and  then  sl.e  may  achieve  more  that 
she  yet  has,  although  the  has  already  talcs 

yric  -^&t  is/iS 

considerable  merit,     i  ,  .   ,  ,„ 


7 'Jar  Art  of  unprovHig  tie  Voice  md  Her,  sn*1 
of  inn-eating  I  heir  Mvtical  Power*,  an  Ph" 
Uxaphkai  PnnripUg :    adapted  # 
Speaker*,  Afursrssasj,  easaf  Atton,  aaW 
cuUriy  wsrral  Jim  pW  IsjsJi  vttrwi  tf  fear*- 
8ro.  pp.  386.    London,  1815.  TWsrci!. 
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i  performer* 
the  country  has  produced,  the  patronage  be- 
stowed on  the  professors  of  tbe  en,  the  round- 
ing of  an  academy  for  the  cultivation  of  mu- 
sic, and  its  almost  universal  diSusion,  not 
only  among  the  higher  classes  of  society,  but 
in  the  middle  and  nurabler  ranks,  are  all  so 
many  proofs  that  we  are  a  musical  people. 
Hut  it  can  scarcely  be  necessary  for  the  land 
of  a  Billiagton,  a  Brahanj,  or  a  Stephens,  to 
put  in  a.  claim  to  a  participi 


That  a  good  anger,  like  a  good  poet,  must 
be  horn  with  a  large  portion  of  the  requisite 
qualities,  is  certain;  but,  in  both  cases,  much 

Rbc  done  by  art  and  perseverance.  So 
is  regards  the  former,  the  author  of  this 
work  steles,  in  the  outset,  that '  the  worst 
voice  may,  by  the  directions  which  he  shall 
give,  be  astonishingly  improved,  and  a  line 
voice  may  be  preserved  from  being  cracked 
and  ruined,'  an  event  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon, owing  to  ignorance  or  carelessness  in 
the  management  of  it. 

Our  author,  who  plunges  at  once  into  his 
subject,  commences  with  an  anatomical  and 
I'hyuologteal  description  of  the  several  or- 
tf»!»  of  the  voice;  secondly,  its  mechanism, 
with  a  crical  examination  of  the  various 
theories  on  the  subject;  next  comes  a 
jihilosopbical  inquiry  into  the  varieties  of  the 
voice,  and  their  causes— its  cadences  and 
transitions,  tone  and  pitch,  8cc.  The  articu- 
Utioo,  accent,  and  emphasis,  come  next,  and 
are  followed  by  many  .practical  suggestions 
as  to  the  formation  and  improvement  of  the 
vocal  faculty  ;  and  this  part  of  the  subject  •* 
concluded  by  an  account  of  tbe  diseases  arising 
from  singing  and  public  speaking,  with  .the 
disorders  of  the  voice.  <  • 

The  second  branch  of  this  treatise  relates 
fo  the  improving  the  ear,  m  which  its  ana- 
tomy, the  nature  of  sound,  die  changes 
and  varieties  io  this  organ,  its  defects, 
disorders.  Ice  ,  are  ail  distinctly  and  ably 
treated  of.  This  scientific  arrangement  is  a 
proof  that  the  author  is  well  acquainted  with 
the  nature  of  his  subject;  and,  that  he  treats 
it  judiciously,  and  furnishes  an  a  Sundance  of 
useful  information,  highly  necessary  to  all 
who  wish  to  possess  or  preserve  a  good  voice, 
will  be  readily  discovered.  Tbe  work  is  not, 
however,  a  dry  treatise;  but  particular  points 
are  illustrated  by  many  curious,  facts  and  in- 
teresting anecdotes.  We  do  not  know  who 
the  author  may  he;  but  few  individuals  pos- 
sess such  varied  information  as  is  displayed 
in  this  volume;  for  he  is  not  ooly  acquainted 
with  me  principles  and  practice  of  music, 
but  with  the  construction  of  the  human  frame, 
the  theory  of  sounsl,  Jtc.  Were  not  the  work 
less  discursive  than  the  usual  productions  of 
the  author,  we  should  certainly  ascribe  it  to 
that  popular  writer,  Dr.  Kitcbiner:  but  what 
have  we  to  do  with  the  authorship  ?  rather  let 
us  confine  ourselves  to  the  work.  The 


delicately  constructed  those  cells  are  through 
which  the  air  is  filtered.  In  a  description  of 
the  organs  of  the  voice,  we  are  told : — ■ 

'  When  the  windpipe  enters  the  chest,  it 
divides  itself  into  two  branches,  one  going  to 
the  right  lung,  and  the  other  to  the  left.  These 
branches  are  again  subdivided  into  a  great 
many  twigs,  which  become  gradually  smaller, 
and  lose  their  gristly  and  ringed  structure,  as 
they  dip  deeper  into  the  substance  of  the 
lungs,  tdl  at  last  their  extreme  divisions  ter- 
minate in  the  small  cells  which  form  the  chief 
part  of  the  substance  of  the  lungs,  and  alter- 
nately receive  and  emit  the  air  we  breathe : 
the  shape  and  magnitude  of  the  cells  are  va- 
rious, but  they  are  all  united  by  the  common, 
yet  delicate  mucous  web,  which  is  the  gene- 
ral connecting  chain  of  the  whole  body.  Keil 
calculated  that  tbe  number  of  these  air-cells 
in  one  of  the  lungs  of  a  healthy  man  was 
1,744,000,000:  this  is,  in  all  probability, 
greatly  exaggerated ;  but  we  know  that,  in  a 
healthy  individual,  the  lungs  will  contain, 
during  a  strong  inspiration,  about  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  cubic  inches  of  air.' 

In  examining  the  various  theories  on  the 
mechanism  of  the  human  voice,  our  author 
inclines  to  that  of  Richeraud,  who  considered 
the  larynx  as  an  instrument  combining  the 
advantages,  and  exhibiting  the  double  me- 
chanism of  wind  and  stringed  instruments: 
it  is  on  this  account  that  it  surpasses  all  mu- 
sical instrument-,  by  the  extent,  the  perfec- 
tion, and,  above  all,  the  inexhaustible  variety 
of  its  effects.  The  various  theories  of  ven- 
triloquism are  curious;  but  that  of  Dr.  Ma- 
sou  Good  is  considered  by  our  author  as  the 
raostpbilosoplnrai  and  plausible :— . 

'  Toe  first  impression,'  says  Dr.  Good, 
which  this  ingenious  trick  or  exhibition  pro-  I 
duced  on  the  world,  was  that  of  die  -trust's  | 
possessing  a  double  or  triple  larynx — the  ad- 
ditional larynxes  being  supposed  to  be  seated 
still  deeper  in  the  chest  than  the  lowermost 
of  the  two  that  belong  to  birds,  whence,  in- 
deed, the  name  of  ventriloquism,  or  beilyr 
speaking.  From  various  concurring  facts, 
ventriloquism  appears  to  be  an  imitative 
art,  founded  on  a  close  attention  to  the 


on  which  account  there  are  many  I 
that  scarcely  utter  a  word  io  speaking  with- 
out betraying  themselves,  who,  nevertheless, 
sing  and  enunciate  the  words  of  the  song 
without  any  hesitation  whatever,  their  whole 
mind  being  led  away  with  the  tune,  and  a 
strong  desire  to  keep  in  time  and  harmony ; 
while  there  are  others  who  hesitate  as  lit  le 
in  reading,  tbe  words  being  immediately  be- 
fore them,  and  their  attention  being  swallow- 
ed up  in  the  subject  "  One  of  tbe  wont 
stutterers,"  says  Dr.  Good,  "  whom  I  evir 
knew,  was  one  of  the  best  readers  of  Milton's 
Paradise  Lost.  He  was  a  scholar  of  consi- 
derable attainments,  and  bad  taken  some 
pains  with  himself  for  his  natural  defect,  but 
without  success;  yet  the  moment  an  interest, 
ing  poem  was  opened,  his  defect  completely 
vanished,  from  bis  being  led  captive  by  the 
force  of  bis  subject,  and  the  great  interest  be 
took  in  this  branch  of  polite  letters.'" 

'  This  affords  us  one  means,  therefore,  of 
remedying  the  evil  before  us :  the  stammerer 
should  learu  by  heart,  and  repeat  slowly, 
whatever  most  arrests  his  attention.  Bat,  at 
the  same  time,  the  will  must  learn  to  obtain 
a  control  over  the  muscles  of  articulation ; 

lis  purpose,  single  words  should  be 


admirable  and  deli. -ate  construction  of  the 
humau  frame;  no  arU&cml  mechanism  can 
approach  it,  much  as  art  has  done,  and  is 
capable  of  accomplish  ng  We  all  know  we 
lir,  and  breathe ;  but  we  are  little  aware  how 


variety  of 
and  inflexions,  which  the  glottis  is 
ble  of  producing  in  its  own  region 
when  long  and  dexterously  practised  upon ; 
and  a  skilful  modification  of  these  vocal 
sounds,  thus  limited  to  the  glottis  into  mi- 
mic speech,  passed  for  the  most  part,  and 
whenever  necessary,  through  the  cavity  of 
the  nostrils,  instead  of  through  the  mouth. 
It  is  possible,  however,  though  no  opportu- 
nity has  hitherto  occurred  of  proving  the  foot 
|  by  dissection,  that  those  who  learn  this  art 
with  facility,  and  carry  it  to  perfection,  pos- 
sess some  peculiarity  in  the  structure  of  the 
glottis,  and  particularly  in  respect  to  its  mus- 
cles or  cartilages.' 

In  treating  on  imperfect  or  deficient  arti- 
culation, our  author  gives  some  good  sugges- 
tions on  the  subject  of  stuttering:— 

'  In  ordinary  conversation,  or  where  a  man 
has  time  to  pick  out  single  words,  instead  of 
speaking  whole  sentences,  the  stammerer  al- 
|  ways  hesitates  roost,  and  hence  always  least 
'  where  his  attention  is  completely  engrossed ; 


uttered  for  hours 
when  alone.' 

We  have  said  that  our  author  illustrates 
his  subject  with  anecdotes,  and  we  shall  now 
select  one  or  two: — 

Mistaken  Talent.—*  The  instances,  says 
Mr.  Bacon,  of  young  people  who  are  misled 
by  the  partiality  of  friends  are  numberless, 
and  often  exceedingly  ridiculous.  I  remem- 
ber the  late  Dr.  A.  having  been  engaged  in 
a  correspondence  with  a  lady  in  Ireland,  who 
wished  to  be  ushered  into  the  musical  world 
under  his  protection;  and,  according  to  her 
letter,  Madame  Mara  could  not  be  expected 
to  surpass  her ; — she  could  sing  everything. 
The  lady  accordingly  came  to  England ;  but, 
on  hearing  her  sing,  the  doctor,  with  his  ac- 
customed honesty,  exclaimed,  "  Madam,  you 
must  go  back  to  Ireland ;  for,  by  G — ,  unless 
you  and  I  were  shut  up  in  a  bandbox  toge- 
ther, I  could  not  hear  you."  About  the  same 
time,  a  person  who  had  lavished  an  enormous 
sum  in  Italy  upon  the  musical  education  of 
his  wife,  brought  her  to  Dr.  A.  for  lessons. 
Tbe  doctor  very  candidly  told  him  the  lady 
had  no  ear, — she  sung  too  sharp,  and  oothiog 
could  be  done.  This  was  a  severe  stroke 
upon  one  who  aspired  to  become  prima  donna 
at  the  Opera.  The  doctor's  opinion  was, 
however,  verified  by  the  public  judgment; 
for  she  was  advertised  for  Sadler's  Wells  the 
ensuing  winter.' 

CurUd  Note*. — '  A  great  lover  of  sacred 
music,  after  hearing,  or  rather  seeing,  an  an- 
them sung,  wittily  remarked,  "  I  should 
judge  the  person  who  sung  the  bass  to  be  a 
barber."  "Why?"  asked  his  companion. 
"  Because,"  says  he,  "  tbe  man  tossed  his 
head  about,  and  curled  his  notes  so  much." ' 
Mr.  Phillip.- Alluding  to  what  care  and 
perseverance  may  effect,  Mr.  Bacon  says, "  I 
have  known  very  singular  instances  in  pri- 
vate life,  but  never,  that  I  remember,  so 
striking  and  extraordinary  advancement  as  in 
Mr.  PnUlips,  who  was  some  time  Ifft^Q 
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Covcnt  Garden  Theatre.  This  gentleman, 
when  he  first  intended  to  make  music  his 
profession,  applied  to  Dr.  Arnold,  from  whom 
he  received  some  instructions.  He  soon  af- 
ter was  engaged  at  the  Norwich  Theatre, 
where  he  was  distinguished  by  his  very  florid 
use  of  ornament.  His  voice  was  then  a 
mere  thread,  and  absolutely  without  a  parti- 
cle of  what  could  be  called  tone.  His  in- 
dustry and  perseverance,  however,  were  as- 
md  they  have  led  him  to  the  very 
situation  he  now  enjoys.  After 


pconti  year,  to 
almira,  he  be- 
i,  who  was  to 
n  in  the  flower 


;  of  some  years,  I  heard  him  with 
aimuement,  scarcely  being  able  to  bring  my- 
self to  believe  it  was  the  same  individual." 

Performers  are  very  fond  of  introducing 
embellishments  not  in  the  original  composi- 
tion in  their  singing,  aud  of  attempting  to 
snatch  a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art :  no 
anecdote  connected  with  this  subject,  and 
showing  how  Rossini  availed  himself  of  it,  is 
worth  quoting;  particularly  as  it  concerns  an 
unoffending,  but  much-injured  individual, 
Signor  Velluti  :— 

«  On  .Rossini's  arrival  at  Milan,  in  1814, 
when  he  was  in  his  twenty-second  year,  to 
compose  the  Aureliano  in  Palmira,  ' 
came  acquainted  with  Velluti, 
sing  in  his  opera.  Velluti,  then 
of  his  youth  and  taleuts,  and  one  of  the  hand 
somost  men  of  his  time,  had  no  small  share 
of  vanity,  and  was  fond  of  displaying  and 
abusing  the  powers-  of  voice  with  which  na- 
ture had  gifted  him.  Before  Rossini  had  an 
opportunity  of  hearing  this  great  singer,  he 
had  written  a  camtina  for  the  character  he 
was  to  perform.  At  the  first  rehearsal,  Vel- 
luti began  to  sing,  and  Rossini  was  struck 
with  admiration.  At  the  second  rehearsal, 
Velluti  began  to  show  his  powers  of  gracing; 
Rossini  found  the  effect  produced  just  and 
admirable,  and  highly  applauded  the  perform- 
ance. At  the  third,  the  simplicity  of  the  can- 
tiUna  was  entirely  lost  amidst  the  profusion 
of  the  ornaments.  At  last,  the  great  day  of 
the  performance  arrived.  The  cavatitia,  and 
the  whole  character  sustained  by  Velluti,  was 
received  with  rapture;  but  Rossini  scarcely 
knew  what  Velluti  was  singing — it  was  no 
longer  the  music  he  had  composed ;  yet  still 
the  song  of  Velluti  was  full  of  beauties,  and 
Succeeded  with  the  public  to  admiration. 
The  pride  of  the  young  composer  was  not  a 
tittle  wounded.  This  opera  fell,  and  it  was  the 
tnpmno  alone  who  had  any  success.  The  ar- 
dent mind  of  Rossini  at  once  perceived  all 
the  advantages  that  might  be  taken  of  such 
an  event.  Not  a  single  suggestion  was  lost 
him.    It  was  by  a  lucky  chance,  we 


may  suppose  him  to  have  said  to  himself,  that 
Velluti  discovered  he  had  a  taste  of  his  own ; 
but  who  will  say  that  in  the  next  the- 
atre for  which  I  compose,  I  may  not  find 
some  other  singer,  who,  with  as  great  a  flex- 
ibility of  voice,  and  an  equal  rage  for  orna- 
ment, may  so  spoil  my  music,  as  hot  only  to 
render  it  contemptible  to  myself,  but  tiresome 
to  the  public  ?' 

To  prevent  such  an  occurrence,  Rossini 
thus  resolved  : — 

4  My  embellishments  shall  be  in  good 
taste ;  for  I  shall  at  once  be  able  to  discover 
'here  my  singers  are  strong  and  where  de- 


fective, and  I  will  write  nothing  for  them  but 
what  they  can  execute.  My  mind  is  made 
up.  I  will  not  leave  them  room  for  a  single 
appneiatwra.  These  ornaments,  this  method 
of  charming  the  ear,  shall  form  an  integral 
part  of  my  song,  and  shall  be  all  written 
down  in  my  score.' 

With  quoting  a  few  hints  on  the  improve- 
ment of  the  voice,  we  shall  conclude  our  no- 
tice of  this  part  of  the  work.  The  author  re- 
commends frequent  exercise  of  the  lungs  in 
sneaking  and  singing,  and  bathing  and  gar- 
gling the  throat  regularly,  morning  and  even- 
ing, with  cold  water  :— 

4  With  respect  to  food  and  drink,  all  acids 
and  astringents  do  injury  to  the  voice,  by 
hardening  and  crisping  the  more  delicate  fi- 
bres of  the  rrtdi.  Why,  then,  do  Mr.  Ma- 
thews and  others  sometimes  suck  an  orange 
during  their  performances?  It  is  very 
wrong.  Oranges,  apples,  stone-fruit  of  every 
kind,  nuts,  raisins,  port-wine,  rough-flarour- 
ed  tea,  he,  are  all  highly  injurious  to  the 
power  and  polish  of  the  voice,  and  ought  to 
be  avoided  or  used  sparingly.  If  the  throat 
be  apt  to  become  harsh  and  dry*,  the  best 
moistener  is  peppermint  or  nitre  lozenges,  or 
a  small  bit  of  purified  nitre  or  of  sal  prunelle, 
allowed  to  dissolve  slowly  in  the  mouth. 

4  When  the  voice  is  required  to  be  forced 
for  any  great  emergency,  we  know  nothing 
superior  to  a  raw  egg  beat  up  with  a  wine- 
glassful  of  good  Madeira,  or  naif  the  quan- 
tity of  brandy  or  rum  and  a  little  water,  to 
which  you  may  add  with  great  advantage  two 
or  three  tea-spoonfuls  of  the  compound  tinc- 
ture of  cinnamon.  This  tincture  is  of  itself 
an  excellent  tonic  for  the  voice.  The  egg 
prevents  the  spirit  from  acting  all  at  once, 
and  it  likewise  preserves  the  stomach  from 
getting  out  of  order,  which  would  also  hurt 
the  voice.  We  may  add,  that  whatever  tends 
to  injure  digestion  or  impair  the  general 
health  will  also  hurt  the  voice;  such  as  irre- 
gular living,  late  hours,  want  of  exercise,  ig- 
norani  leasung,  and  an  sensual  indulgences. 

The  treatise  on  the  Art  of  Improving  the 
Ear  displays  equal  good  sense  and  practical 
and  theoretical  knowledge ;  and  we  recom- 
mend this  work  not  only  to  the  mere  profes- 
sional singer,  but  to  all  who  have  bad  voices 
to  improve,  or  trood  ones  to  preserve. 

The  jVitpW  Hi$toty  of  Great  Britain,  from 
the  fear  1783  to  18*2.  By  EnwAiin  P. 
Brenion,  Captain,  R.  N.  Vols.  IV.  6c 
V.  London,  1825.  Rice. 
Wr.  have  already  noticed  in  favourable  terms 
the  early  portion  of  this  work  ;  and  the  two 
volumes,  now  published,  which  complete  it, 
possess  equal  interest.  Indeed,  he  must  be 
a  dull  author  who  did  not  make  a  good  book 
out  of  the  annals  of  the  British  navy,  rich  as 
fhey  are  in  heroism,  glories,  and  victories. 
Every  page  teems  with  some  act  of  daring  or 
some  trophy  of  our  arms.  To  these  Captain 
Brenton  does  amplejustice,  and  relates  many 
anecdotes  by  no  means  generally  known ; 
and  his  remarks  on  the  treatment  of  our  sea- 
men, and  eneournging  them,  like  soldiers, 
by  medals  and  ribbons,  are  sensible  and  ju- 
dicious. 

4  The  battle  of  Waterloo,'  he  observes, 


'crowned  the  great  pyramid  of  glory  acquired 
by  our  soldiers  on  the  continent  of  P.nit>p, 
ttnd  in  Egypt ;  but  was  the  battle  of  Trafalgar 
less  glorious  or  less  important  to  Britain? 
Were  British  valour  and  skill  less  conspicu- 
ous on  the  day  that  Nelson  (under  Provi- 
dence) scaled  the  safety  of  his  country,  and 
asserted  the  empire  of  the  seas  with  his  own 
blood?    Was  the  destruction  of  the  nanl 
power  of  France  and  Spain  le«  glorious,  or 
less  beneficial  to  this  country,  than  the  de- 
struction of  an  army  which  nt  most  could 
but  have  overrun   Belgium  before  it  was 
crashed  by  the  united  powers  of  Russia, 
Prussia,  and  Austria?    For  Waterloo  the 
army  had  medals,  and  clasps,  and  ribands, 
even  to  the  private  soldiers :  the  latter  had 
two  years'  servitude  allowed  to  them.  These 
rewards  were  bravely  won,  ami  well  bestow- 
ed.   Would  not  the  men  of  Trafalgar  have 
been  equally  grateful,  and  more  than  ever 
attached  to  the  service,  by  such  a  mark  of 
royal  favour?    Nelson,  to" his  last  hour,  ne- 
ver knew  why  medals  were  denied  to  to 
captains  for  the  victory  of  Copenhagen, 
which  broke  up  the  northern  confederacy. 
If  silver  badges,  of  the  value  of  one  hah*  • 
crown,  had  been  presented  in  the  name  of 
his  majesty,  to  the  captains  and  second  op- 
tains  of  guns,  and  to  seamen  or  marines  who 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  late  war,  it 
would  have  done  more  towards  reforming 
the  service  than  all  the  penal  laws  that  mi 
were  enacted.   So  justly  and  so  highly  ap- 
preciated by  all  classes  were  these  honorary 
distinctions,  that  we  are  quite  sure  their 
more  general  distribution  in  the  uavy,  dur- 
ing the  war,  would  have  produced  the  hap- 
piest effects. 

4  If  a  fore-mast  man,  by  acquiring  a  me- 
dal, became  exempted  from  corporeal  punish- 
ment, was  permitted  to  go  on  shore  as  an 
officer,  and  allowed  one  or  two  years'  time, 
as  the  soldiers  were  at  Waterloo,  we  should 
soon  have  such  a  class  of  men  as  would  ena- 
ble us  to  dispense  with  impressment,  and 
our  ships  of   ruffians  and  useless 

Among  the  anecdotes,  there  is  not  one  that 
we  could  select  more  striking  or  seasonable 
than  that  which  relates  to  the  gallant  Low 
Cochrane,  who  has  so  recently  returned  to 
his  ungrateful  country :— - 

4  In  detailing  the  actions  of  single  or  de- 
tached ships,  those  of  the  Pallas  or  the  Im- 
perieuse,  commanded  by  that  distinguished 
and  promising  officer,  Lord  Cochrane,  statw 
pre-eminent  The  career  of  this  youne  do- 
bleman  had  been  marked  by  a  scries  of  ac- 
tions, useful  to  his  country,  and  honourable 
to  himself.  Their  value  was  always  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  skill  and  judgment  with 
which  they  were  executed :  die  effect  of  this 
was  particularly  observable  on  reference  to 
his  lists  of  killed  and  wounded.  No  officer 
ever  attempted  or  succeeded  in  more  ardu- 
ous enterprises  with  so  little  loss.  In  his  at- 
tacks on  the  enemy,  the  character  of  t%tww 
et  am!' it  was  entirel  yhis.  Before  he  fired  a 
shot,  he  reconnoitred  in  person,  took  sound- 
ings and  bearings,  passed  whole  nights  inhis 
boats  under  the  enemy's  batteries— his  lead- 
line and  spy-glass  incessantly  at  work.  An- 
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4o< 


in 

Pri- 


other  fi\ed  principle  with  thin  officer  was,  ne-  of  the  capitulation,  to  land  the 

rtt  to  allow  his  boats  to  be  unprotected  by  France,  and  to  receive  as  mary 

hi*  ship,  if  it  were  possible  to  lay  her  within  toners  in  return,  rank  for  rank, 
reach  of  the  object  of  attack.  Willi  the  wind      '  On  the  33fd  of  April,  the  commodore  an 

on  shore,  he  would  veer  one  of  fits  boats  in  chored  in  Quiberon  Bay,  with  the  Ulysses 

which  is  so  ligl 


by  this 

e<]  a  communication  with  the  ship,  and,  in 
one  of  a  reverse  or  check,  the  boats  were 
hove  off  by  the  capstan,  while  the  people  in 
them  hnd  only  to  attend  to  the  use  of  their 
weapon*. 

*  At  the  breaking  oat  of  the  Spanish  war, 
in  1805,  bis  lordship  was  appointed  to  the 
('alias,  a  new  frigate  of  thirty -two  guns,  w  hich 
he  fitted  for  sea,  and  manned  with  a  celerity 
peculiar  to  himself,  at  a  time  when  seamen 
for  other  ships  could  rarely  be  procured. 


'In  April.  180«,  Lord 
bnntd  m  the  Ifciv  of  Biscay,  under  the  order? 
at"  Vric*-«diariral  Thornboron^i.  Off  the  (m- 
ronile,  he  obtained  information  of  an  enemy's 
conette  being  m  t)te  month  of  that  river:  af- 
ter dark,  on  the  evening  of  the  *th  of  April, 
W  anchored  hU  ship  dose  to  the  Cordovan 
li*htbf>u«e ;  and,  sending  his  boats  in  they 
boaid«l  the  vessel,  and  brought  her  out,  al- 
though she  lay  twenty  miles  above  the  intri- 
ratt  shoals,  and  within  two  heavy  batteries 
TUi  tnwr^TK-f  was  conducted  by  lieutenant 
lhn»H.orth«  Pallas  :  daylight  and  the  tide 


tlie  captain-general  to 
the  minister  of  the  marine,  and  another 
from  Commodore  Cockbura  to  the  same 
personage,  stating  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  had  arrived.  The  boat  which 
landed  Colonel  Boyer,  in  the  Morbihan, 
brought  a  note  from  hitn,  staling  that  an 
officer  was  waiting  there  for  the  arrival  of  the 
prisoners,  with  full  powers  to  treat  for  their 
exchange.  The  word  "treat"  was  under- 
stood to  conceal  some  chicanery,  by  which 
the  enemy  were  to  gain  possession  of  their 
a,  without  returning^  ours.    The  capitulu- 


our  arrival,  or  how 


with  full  powers 


for  us 

and  had  there  been  any 


suit  anH/ti  the  probability  of  re-capture.  "An- 
otiw  French  corvette  weighed,  pursued,  and 
bronchi  him  to  action,  btrt  was  defeated,  and 
»aly  saved  from  capture  by  the  rapidity  of 
t'w  tide.  The  nriae  vrliich  had  been  so  nobly 
!'««ired,  and  so  bravely  defended, was  called 
1-aTapagcuse;  mounted  fourteen  longlwelve- 
••o  nni<  ra,  and  had  ninety-five  men. 

'  While  the  officers  and  a  part  of  the  ship's 
company  of  die  Pallas  were  away  on  this  du- 
ty, !>ord  Cochrane  perceived  three  vessels 
approach i him.  He  weiehed,  chased,  and 
drove  them  all  on  shore,  and,  with  the  inju- 
ry of  only  thrr  men  wounded,  famished  to 
the  admiral  the  following  surprising  result  of 


'  Vessels  taken. 
'  La  Tapageuse.  .14  guns,  95  men. 
Ia  Pomoue  ( \  merchant  brig). 
Another  ditto  (burnt). 
And  two  clmsse-nurrees. 

'  Vessels  wrecked. 

'  La  Malicieuse  IP'guiis. 

imperial  .24  guns. 

imperial  (alsoX  a  ship  of  42  guns. 
And  a  diasse-mar#e.' 
The  following  narrative  is  in  refutatio 
»  charge,  brought  by  M.  Buptn,  that  we  many 

When  the  British  troops  had  been  pot  in  foe  « 
fssion  of  Martinique,  the  French  garrison  turned 


honourable  intention  of  fulhlling  the  treaty 
an  equal  number  of  British  prisoners  wonld,  I 
have  been  preirared  to  embark.  "  Treating" 
hail  ended  at  Martinique  before  tlie  men  had 
laid  down  their  arms.  We  mast  therefore  ( 
I  relate  one  more  instance  of  the  falsehood  of 
Napoleon. 

4  Monsieur  Redan,  the  commissioner,  soon 
appeared,  covered  with  stiver  lace  and  smiles; 
he  approached  and  saluted  ihe  commodore, 
after  which  he  pronounced  some  flattering 
on  the  valour  and  generosity  of 
particularly  of  her  navy ;  and  did 
not" fail  to  claim  a  large  share  of  those  quali- 
ties for  the  great  Najwleon  and  the  French 
nation.  So  earnest  was  Monsieur  Hedan  to 
begin  the  work  of  exchange,  that  he  proposed 
immediately  disembarking  the  prisoners ;  but 
the  commodore  was  in  no  such  hurry.  He 
observed  to  Monsieur  Itedhn,  that  He  (the 
commodore)  would  proceed  up  the  bay, 
nearer  to  tlie  town,  for  the  purpose  of  more 
ready  communication ;  and  in  the  mean 
time  tlie  Ulysses,  commanded  by  the  Hon. 
Warwick  Lake,  and  Cossack,  Cant.  O.  Dig- 
by,  should  remain  off  Hedic,  with  the  trans- 
ports. This  was  of  ooume  agreed  to,  under 
the  stipulation  also  provided  by  the  commo- 
dore, that  during  any  delay  of  negotiation, 
the  Britedi  quadron  and  the  prisoners  should 
be  supplied  with  such  refreshments  as  they 
might  require  after  their  long  voyage  and  ar- 
duous services. 

"  On  the  following  day,  the  commissioner 
again  appeared,  with  a  joyful  countenance : 
**  Alons.  Monsieur  le  Conrroodore,  tonte  est 
arrangfie."   44  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  the 
com  rood  ore,  '*  but  where  are  the  two  thousand 
of  four  hundred  Englishmen  in  exchange  for  as 
«*Je  lea  ai  dans  ma 
■  «ippant  commissary, 
very  grave,  and  re- 


possession of  Martinique,  trie  French  garrison  turned  no  answer  to  this  impertinent  famituv- 
waa  embarked  on  board  the  Belleisle,  of  se-  rity  ;  while  Monsieur  liedau  handed  from  his 


verrty-fouT  pri  as,  and  the  Ulysses,  forty-four,  pocket  a  list  of  three  thousand  seven  hundred 

with  seven  sail  of  transports.    Commodore  Englishmen,  whom  he  pretended  had  been 

<  ockbum,  has  ing  the  captain-general  and  all  liberated  by  French  Cruisers,  observing  that 

*■>'»  staff  embarked  on  board  the  Belleisle,  the  commodore  would  no  doubt  redeem  the 

to  the 


ceipts  ;  and  then,  with  the  most  unparalleled 
effrontery,  he  added — 44  When  Monsieur  le 
Commodore  has  put  on  shore  the  whole  gar- . 
rison  of  Martinique,  lie  will  still  be  indebted 
to  the  French  government  one  thonsand  three 
hundred  men!"  It  is  scry  easy  to  suppose 
tlie  kind  of  answer  given  to  this  insolent 
Frenchman,  who  affected,  or  perhaps  really 
felt  some  surprise,  that  his  proposals  were  re- 
jected with  contempt.  He  entreated,  how- 
ever, that  the  commodore  would  wait  the  re- 
torn  of  a  courier  from  Paris ;  this  was  grant- 
ed ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  a  constant  and' 
vigilant  guard  was  kept  on  the  motions  of  the' 
prisoners.  At  the  end  of  four  days,  an 
answer  arrived  from  tlie  minister  of  the  ma- 
rine, repeating  the  former  rejected  proposals, 
as  n  sin:-  qua  non;  and  Monsieur  Redan  inti- 
mated, that  unless  these  terms  were  acceded 
to,  all  further  comrounication  with  the  shore 
w  to  be  •interdicted.  Turning  with  indig- 
nation from  the  agent  of  a  government  so 
faithless,  and  which  could  thus  cruelly  for- 
sake its  servants  in  the  hour  of  extreme  dis- 
tress, the  commodore  ordered  the  signal  to 
be  made  to  weigh  :  it  was  instantly  complied 
with ;  and  as  die  squadron  moved  out  of  (he 
bay,  It  was  followed  by  numerous  boats,  in 
which  were  the  wives,  the  parents,  the  chil- 
dren, of  many  of  the  unhappy  prisoners,  in  a 
state  of  grief  which  it  would  be  vain  to  at- 
tempt to  describe.  The  poor  men,  afraid  to 
trust  each  other,  shouted  with  ill  dissembled 
joy— 44  Vive  Napoleon  1"   This  was  the  mag- 

signed  his  soldiers  "to  the  confinement  of 
hideous  pontons ;"  and  separated  them,  at 
leatt  in  this  world,  from  all  that  renders  life 
worth  retaining.  Look,  after  mis,  at  the  ter- 
mination of  his  captivity,  and  say,  whether 
the  decree  of  Providence  was  not  founded  in 
justice. 

4  These  brave  Ceflows  were  the  sad  remains 
I  of  eight  thousand  soldiers  and  sailors,  who, 
witbm  the  six  years  then  expired,  had  foaght, 
'  and  bled,  and  died,  in  the  pestilential  climate 
\  of  the  West  Indies,  for  the  honour  of  the 
despot  and  the  advantage  of  their  country. 

4  The  Belleisle  and  her  convoy  reached 
Spithead  early  in  May.  The  prisoners  on 
board  the  transports  made  no  effort  to  rise 
and  take  the  ships,  though  in  numbers  three 
hundred  to  fourteen  Englishmen. 

4  This  little  narrative  is  recommended  to 
the  serious  perusal  of  those  who  may  have 
read  the  aspersions  of  Monsieur  Oupin. 
TTiat  able  writer  has  accused  us  of  treating 
out  prisoners  with  cruelty .  The  author  was 
himself  an  eye- witness  to  the  whole  transac- 
tion, from  the  first  shot  being  fired  against 
the  island  of  Martinique,  until  the  arrival  of 
the  Belleisle  at  Spithead.  If  there  was  ri- 
gour in  our  mode  of  treatment,  if  the  French 
had  cause  to  complain  of  a  long  captivity, 
whom  had  they  to  blame  but  their  <rwn  Baal, 
the  god  of  their  idolatry  ?  The  garrison  of 
Martinique  was  condemned  by  Napoleon  to 
five  years'  confinement  in  our  pontons  or  re- 
ceptacles for  prisoners.' 

These  volumes  contain  some  wetl-execoted 
portraits  of  distinguished  adri 
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[  Hunting ;  or  the  Mother  ami  Daugh- 
ter,. A  Tj?tfF*Mo~bU  Life.  TvoU. 
12mo.  London.  1835.  Whituker. 
The  author  >f  Husband  Flunling,  in  hi*  pre- 
face, very  truly  observes,  that  the  age  has 
parsed  away  when  novel  writers  delighted 
themselves  '  with  the  picture  of  manners  that 
never  existed,  and  the  narration  of  adven- 
tures that  never  could  have  been  performed ; 
with  unnatural  sentiment,  and  ponderous  im- 
possibility." Our  modem  novelists  seek  not 
to  describe  '  the  frightful  monster  the  world 
ne'er  saw,'  but  paint  from  nature ;  and 
thiugh  their  works  must  be  less  extravagant, 
they  are  much  more  interesting,  inasmuch  as 
they  are  pictures  of  real  life  Husband  Hunt- 
ing is  avowedly  drawn  from  the  life ,  and  the 
author,  who  is  evidently  acquainted  with 
fashionable  life,  gives  a  lamentable  but  true 
picture  of  the  degrading  intrigues  by  which 
mercenary  mothers  dispose  of  the  hand, 
heart,  and  happiness  of  their  daughters, 
in  order  to  insure  them  a  splendid  establish- 
ment, and  a  good  jointure.  In  high  life,  in- 
deed, a  mother's  chief  duty  is  considered  to 
centre  in  disposing  of  her  daughters.  Selling 
wives  in  a  halter  at  Smithfield  market  (if  such 
things  exist,  though  we  never  knew  eye  wit- 
nesses to  the  fact)  may  be  a  less  vulgar,  but 
Dot  a  more  immoral  proceeding  than  barter- 
ing away  youth  and  beauty  to  age  and  defor- 
mity, possessing  no  redeeming  quality  but 
that  of  wealth. 

Many  writers  who  profess  an  intimate  ac- 
craaintance  with  the  fashionable  world,  only 
depict  as  much  of  manners  as  the  footman 
would  describe;  the  author  of  Husband  Hunt- 
ing, on  the  contrary,  unmasks  society  in  high 
life,  draws  the  curtain,  and  show  *  the  pic- 
ture. The  characters  of  the  novel  are  ex- 
tremely well  drawn,  or  rather  as  they  are  less 
imaginary  than  real,  without  being  personal, 
we  ought  to  say  well  described.  Trie  moral 
is  good ;  and  the  episode,  relating  to  the  war 
in  Spain,  is  not  only  an  animated  picture  of 
events,  but  a  good  incident  in  the  general 
story,  which  of  itself  is  very  interesting.  The 
author  writes  well,  and  lias  taken  a  line  in 
which  he  cannot  fail  of  distinguishing  him- 
self, if  be  continues  productions  even  of  a 
higher  order  than  the  one  bdore  us.  Hus- 
band Hunting  is,  however,  a  novel  whjch 


would  not  discredit  aov  writer. 


Unpin  '«  Commercial  Povxr  of  Great  Britain. 

(Concluded  from  p.  470.) 
Kvfry  foreigner  who  has  visited  England 
has  been  struck  with  the  superiority  of  our 
gardens  and  pleasure-  grounds  over  those  of 
any  other  country :  for  the  good  taste  now 
displayed  in  our  parks  and  gardens  the  public 
is  much  indebted  to  the  genius  of  Mr,  Capa- 
bility Drown,  as  he  was  called,  from  his  fre- 
queut  use  of  a  word  which  seemed  wanting 
in  our  language.  The  Baron  Dupin,  after 
describing  those  pleasure-grounds,  and  prais- 
ing the  good  taste  displayed  in  them,  says— 
'  To  enjoy  these  walks  and  rides  in  per- 

even  in  the  fruit  season,  the  verdure  and 
flowers  retain  the  freshness  of  spring  and  the 
sweetness  of  their  early  perfume.  When, 
seated  in  a  light  elastic  open  carriage,  drawn 


by  horses  whose  swiftness  might  have  been 

envied  at  the,  games  of  Olympus,  we  drive 
along,  sometimes  beneath  the  shade  of  thickly- 
planted  trees,  and  sometimes  on  the  brow  of 
a  hill,  whose  declivity,  gently  uniting  with 
the  plain,  unfolds  a  magnificent  amphithea- 
tre of  fields,  gardens,  meadows,  and  forests, 
— and  when,  without  feeling  our  motion,  we 
are  transported  to  an  open  space  smoothed 
with  more  art  than  the  Hippodromus ;  a  thou- 
sand varied  and  yet  harmonious  sensations 
take  possession  of  the  mind  ;  a  feeling  of 
repose  in  motion,  and  of  security  in  a  course 
in  which  we  seem  to  be  removed  from  the 
earth,  produces  a  thrilling  of  pure  delight 
throughout  the  whole  frame  ;  and  at  the 
moment  when  Nature  smiles  with  her  utmost 

I race,  to  rouse  the  soul  to  enthusiasm  I  Well 
o  I  conceive  why  the  wealthy  inhabitants  of 
Great  Britain  should  hastily  desert  the  gayest 
and  most  brilliant  capitals  of  Europe,  for  the 
sake  of  enjoying  in  silence  and  tranquillity 
the  innocent  and  delightful  pleasures  which 
await  them  at  home. 

4  In  recalling  these  scenes  to  my  mind,  I 
feel  the  full  force  of  their  enchantment ;  ana 
yet,  when  they  were  present  to  me,  they 
wanted,  in  my  eyes,  the  charm  which  the 
enamoured  Rinaldo  felt  to  be  absent  even  in 
the  gardens  of  Armida.  This  charm  is  the 
happiness  we  experience  at  sight  of  the  bean- 
ties  of  our  native  land,  which  immediately 
arouse  feelings  of  noble  patriotism,  and  re- 
vive the  sweet  recollections  of  our  youthful 
years.  In  contemplating  the  sublime  land- 
scapes of  England  and  Scotland,  I  could  not, 
therefore,  feel  that  which  to  the  patriotic  in- 
habitants of  those  countries  must  constitute 
their  highest  attraction. 

'  The  "  Jardins"  of  Delilie,  in  offering  to 
our  view  an  idea  of  the  embellishments  of  the 
country  in  England,  has  produced  amongst 
us  nothing  but  awkward  and  poor  imitations. 
Our  decorators  thought  that  the  character  of 
an  English  garden  consisted  in  presenting 
the  roost  tortuous  roads,  and  the  most  pain- 
fully wofked-up  grounds.  In  attempting  to 
produce  great  effects  upon  confined  stages, 
they  have  produced  nothing  but  ridiculous 
caricatures. 

1  In  Great  Britain  we  never  see  a 
avenue  leading  from  the  public  road 
pretty  modest  residences  called 
which  hold  a  middle  rank  between  our 
mitre*  and  chateaux.  There  are  no  avenues 
of  trees  ranged  in  right  lines  as  it  were  for 
the  purpose  of  announcing  these  pleasure- 
houses,  or  rather  palaces,  in  which  all  the 
luxuriance  of  architecture  and  sculpture 
seems  to  vie  with  the  richness  of  nature  her-; 
self.  Instead  of  eudeavouring  to  display  the 
beauties  of  art  from  the  most  distant  point 
possible,  the  English  endeavour  to  conceal 
them.  Nothing  is  more  repugnant  to  Eng- 
lish taste  than  those  long  and  gloomy  ave- 
nues which  exhibit,  from  the  distance  of  a 
quarter  of  a  league,  the  front  of  the  building, 
and  the  formal  plantations  before  it;  whilst, 
on  either  side,  of  these  regular  rows  of 
trees,  the.  eye  perceives  nothing  but  fields 
devoid  of  taste*  and  exhibiung  a  spectacle 
of  desolation  and  barrenness.  The  English 
country-residence  is,  on  the  contrary,  ap- 


proached by  a  walk  i 
and  carpets  of  verdure ;  the  different  parts  of 
the  structure  are  discovered  at  intervals;  hot 
you  do  not  perceive  the  whole  edifice  until 
you  arrive  at  the  point  whence  the  whole  can 
be  comprised  in  a  single  glance,  and  which 
develops  just  so  much  of  detail  as  to  allow 
no  beauty  to  be  diminished  or  lost  by  the 
effect  of  distance.' 

In  noticing  the  Duke  of  Bndgewaten 
canal,  Baron  Dupin  pays  a  just  tribute  to 
the  services  this  nobleman  has  conferred  on 
his  country.    He  says — 

'  The  Duke  of  Brtdgewater  had  not  only 
the  honour  of  being  the  first  to  afford  a  spe- 
cimen to  his  country  of  the  daring  enterprise 
which  the  construction  of  canals  required, 
but  during  the  whole  of  his  glorious  and 
useful  career,  he  exhibited  the  perseverance 
which  gives  a  still  higher  grandeur  to  grand 
conceptions,  by  imparting  to  them  in  the 
course  of  years  and  by  unceasing  efforts,  all 
the  utility  and  extent  which  can  be  derived 
from  time  and  human  exertions.  He  gra- 
dually extended  his  canal  in  every  direction 
where  be  thought  it  would  be  of  service  to 
industry  and  agriculture.  It  became  the 
basis  of  a  new  system  of  hydraulic  coaamu- 
nication  between  the  principal  trading  and 
manufacturing  towns  of  England,  bow  inland 
and  maratime.  He  received  the  proper  re- 
ward for  his  exertions  and  his  saoilkis. 
Before  his  labours  were  completely  sea***- 
ful,  he  expended  nearly  £300,000;  bat  a* 
the  present  day,  the  annual  product  of  that 
caniial  exceeds  160  000.  or  more  than  IwenU 
pefcent!  Bt  immense  revenue  is  so  much 


pen 

the  more  to  be  admired,  as  it  springs  oat  of 
the  same  source  of  wealth  which  has  been 
laid  open  by  the ;  creative  genius  of  s  single 
individual,  to  thereat  of'  his  fellow  citoens. 
The  Duke  of  Brtdgewater  derived  from  his 
great  undertakings  and  extensive  sacrifices, 
not  merely  this  considerable  return,  bat  ht 
gained  a  rarer,  and  tor  a  generous  character, 
a  still  more  desirable  distinction — that  of 
seeing  bis  name  consecrated  amongst  those 
of  the  benefactors  of  a  country,  which  it 
was  his  good  fortune  to  serve,  by  giving  u 
new  means  of  wealth,  prosperity,! 

»  Such  is  die  legitimate  and  lasting! 
pense  which  attaches  to  the  labours  tf  the 
Duke  of  Bridgewater.  To  arrive  at  the  suc- 
cess which  crowned  all  his  undertakings,  he 
was  fortunate  enough  to  discover  in  a  humble 
station,  an  artist  whom  Nature  had  endowed 
— which  she  rarely  does — with  a  fertile  ima- 
gination and  a  correct  judgment,  James 
Brindley  was  his  own  teacher,  and  formed 
himself  by  the  strength  of  his  own  genius : 
like  Kennie  and  Telford,  be  began  at  a  am- 
ple artisan ;  and  like  them,  he  became  at  last 
a  distinguished  engmeer. 

'  Brindley  was  at  tint  a  mill  wright,  fie 
constructed  machines  si  different  kinds  with 
great  success,  and  improved  the  form  and 
application  of  tin-  sleam-eugine,  at  *t  fW 
tune  rendering  it  .less  expensive.  To  nun 
England  is  w^eb^  for  tite  plans _and  exe- 


cution of  the 
and  Coventry 
tihuis  for  the  canals  of  _ 
Uuddf^neld,aierter,Foti 


,isd  the  Oxford 
He  also  gave  ( 
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tt*  Severn  Grand  Trunk,  Jtc.  He  ms  bom 
in  ITM,  and  died  in  177*.* 

i  of  the  canals,  die 


^*lf  ^e^reader^has  been^able  to  induce 

rary  of  theae  hydraulic  communications, 
opened  on  all  points  of  the  horizon  of  which 
Manchester  is  the  centre,  be  will  conceive 
what  advantages  that  commercial  town  mast 
have  derived  from  so  fine  an  assemblage  of 
work*.  Lei  us  take  at  once  the  four  great 
canals  of  Kriare,  de  Loing,  Orleans,  and  St. 
Quentin,  the  only  ones  which  are  yet  naviga- 
ble round  Paris,  in  an  extent  of  forty-two 
leagues ;  let  us  bend  and  compress  them  in  a 
circle  thirty-six  times  less  spacious,  and  we 
shall  have  a  precise  idea  of  the  canals  which 
brsncharound  Manchester,  about  the  distance 
of  seven  leagues.  Let  us  add  to  these  arti- 
,  the  navigation  of  the 
r:  then  revenjgreat 

a,  all  the  iron  rail-roads  from  the  divers 
I  to  die  mines  and  theae  manufactories, 
which  stand  enclosed,  we  shall  then  have  an 
idea  of  the  means  of  communication  which 
(he  art  of  public  works  has  given  to  this 
focus  of  industry,  and  we  shall  cease  to  be 
Mrpriaed,  that  from  1750  to  1831 ,  that  is 
since  the  iron  rail-roads  and  the  canals  have 
been  made,  the  population  of  Manchester 
has  increased  from  twenty '•even  thousand  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  souls.' 

Our  author  often  introduces  very  curious 
fact,  ia  the  course  of  hbHlustrations.  The 
WJowLmb  one:— 

'  At  firat,  carriage  -  roads  were  formed 
merely  by  eurarxnng  ^lie  paths  made  for 
horses ;  then  by  laying  down  gravel  ex- 
'fatted  from  the  neighbouring  ground.  Down 
to  the  year  1542,  even  the  streets  of  l/mdon 
•ere  made  in  this  war.  According  to  the 
records  of  parliament,  it  appears,  that  at 
the  period  when  the  new  method  of  making 
reads  was  proposed  to  be  extended  to  the  dis- 
tance of  a  few  miles  beyond  the  capital,  great 
opposition  was  raised  by  the  neighbouring 
landowner*.  They  srished  to  retain  their 
monopoly  of  supplying  the  capital  with  pro- 
visions.' 

Happily  for  the  world,  the  return  of  peace 
has  done  much  in  converting  the  jealous  en- 
mity of  na'ttons  into  a  generous  rivalry ;  we 
no  longer  think  the  prosperity  of  neighbour- 
ing nation,  incompatible  with,  or  regard  any 

fatal  ts,  the  prosperity  of  our  own.  Had 
wen  a  leeinig  prevauro,  an  imtiugent  fo- 
reigner like  Baron  Dupin  would  not  have 
been  permitted  merely  to  describe,  but  to 
take  plans,  elevations,  and  sections  of  our 
public  building* — which,  by  the  by,  we  ought 
to  have  stated  form  a  valiftible'  appendage  to 
these  volume* ; — this  we  have  done,  and  from 
the  ability  he  has  displayed,  he  will  not  only 
confer  a  benefit  on  his  own  country,  but' has 
repaid  British  generosity  by  raising  a  monu- 
to  her  greatness,  In  an  elegant  and 
history-  of  her  military,  naval,  and 
which  he  has  done 
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Varicdadnb  McnMigero  de  Londra.  No.  VII. 


Tins  periodical 
est  as  it  proceeds,  and  contains  much  valua- 
ble historical  and  political  as  well  as  literary 
information,  especially  for  the  Colombian  and 
the  other  South  American  States,  for  which  it 
is  chiefly  designed.  The  first  article,  Conse- 
jot  Imptrrtania  sofrrr  la  Intolerance,  which 
bears  strong  internal  evidence  of  being  from 
die  pen  of  Blanco  White,  the  author  of  Dob- 
lado  s  Letters,  is  one  that  deserves  the  roost 
serious  attention  of  the  government  and  peo- 
ple of  the  United  Mexican  States.  The 
writer  points  out,  in  a  very  forcible  manner, 
the  evils  to  be  apprehended — or,  rather,  the 
the  evils  that  must  inevitably  result  from  that 
article  of  their  constitution,  which  prohibits 
every  other  form  of  religious  worship  than 
that  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  After 
justly  observing  that  Spain  is  incnroWr,  he 
calls  upon  the  Hispano-Americanj  to  avoid 
the  fatal  rock  upon  which  that  country  has 
split — religious  intolerance.  Nor  is  it  difficult 
to  predict  what  will  be  the  result  to  Spanish 
America,  should  it  continue  to  submit  to 
the  paralyzing  influence  of  this  degrading 
species  of  tyranny ;  on  the  one  hand,  there 
will  he  the  most  disgusting  ignorance  and 
superstition,  on  the  other,  the  most  horrible 
hypocrisy ;  and  on  both  the  same  practical 
immorality.  Roman  Catholicism  is,  of  it- 
self, admirably  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  des- 
potism ;  it  is  satisfied  with  the  very  minimum  of 
morality ;  but  despotic  governments  can  dis- 
pense almost  entirely  with  morality  on  the 
part  of  their  subjects :  unjust  and  tyrannic 
themselves,  their  safety  consists  in  the  igno- 
rance and  blind  obedience  of  the  governed. 
Hence  the  compromise  that  we  may  observe 
between  arbitrary  governments  and  religions, 
and  those  over  whom  they  hold  sway .  Their 
language  seems  to  be  this:  1  Provided  you 
are  but  as  submissive  as  we  wish,  we  allow 
yon  to  be  as  immoral  as  you  please.'  The 
question  is,  not  whether  any  one  be  irre- 
proachable in  his  conduct,  and  discharges  all 
the  duties  of  a  good  citizen ,  but  whether  he  be 
a  good  Catholic;  and  a  man  had  better  be  the 
greatest  miscreant  on  earth  than  suspected  of 
heresy.  It  is  notorious  that  morality  is  most 
lax  in  Catholic  countries :  crimes  the  most 
pernicious  to  society,  and  vices  that,  among 
us,  are  looked  upon  with  horror,  seem  almost 
tolerated.  The  number  of  assassiuations 
committed  during  the  pontificate  of  Pius  the 
Sixth  are  reported  to  have  been  so  nume- 
rous as  hardly  to  be  credible ;  and  we,  who 
are  sad  heretics,  may  think  that  these  mur- 
ders reflect  very  little  credit  upon  the  govern- 
ment of  his  holiness,  for  we  would  as  licve 
encounter  the  poniard  of  the  worst  Athei.it  as 
of  the  best  Catholic.  Had  any  one  spit  upon 
the  image  of  some  Madonna,  or  stabbed  the 

K~  ire'  of  some  saint,  all  Rome  would  have 
convulsed  with  horror  at  the  atrocious 
act ;  but  of  what  importance  are  the  lives  of 
a  thousand  victims  to  the  stiletto ' — These  as- 
sassinations did  not  endanger  (he  power  of 
the  Romish  ehtfrch.  It  would  even  seem 
that  a  certain  quantity  of  vice  were  absolute- 
ly necessary  to  the  existence  of  such  a  priest- 


hood as  that  of  Rome.  Take  away  confes- 
sions, absolutions,  and  penances,  and  you  re- 
move that  to  which  they  owe  their  greatest 
influence ;  virtue  is  not  so  profitable  to  such 
a  system  as  vice  and  guilt.  Physicians  are 
paid  only  for  curing  people ;  therefore  it  is 
hardly  to  their  advantage  that  all  the  world 
should  be  well. 

From  what  we  have  said,  it  will  be  seen 
that  we  do  not  think  Roman  Catholicism 
has  the  best  claims  upon  the  affection  of 
any  slate  that  has  the  interests  and  welfare 
of  the  community  at  large  most  at  heart. 
But  Catholicism  itself,  it  is  said,  is  no  longer 
what  it  was  two  or  three  centuries  ago :  not 
in  countries  where  it  possesses  no  political 
power;  but  where  it  holds  sway,  it  is  as  bi- 
gotted,  as  intolerant,  and  as  superstitious  as 
ever.  But,  perhaps,  the  fact,  after  all,  h, 
that  it  cannot  afford  to  be  in  the  least  tole- 
rant ;  for  its  absurdities  are  so  revolting,  its 
superstitions  so  gross,  its  spirit  so  anti-Chris- 
tian, that  the  only  efficient  way  it  has  of 
maintaining  its  doctrines  and  authority  is 
never  to  permit  them  for  a  single  instant  to 
be  questioned ;  the  only  way  by  which  it  can 
silence  doubt  and  refute  argument,  is  by  ex- 
communication, the  dungeon,  and  the  staked 
But  then  this  vefy  prudence  is  suspicious ; 
for  what  kind  of  doctrines  must  those  be  that 
cannot  endure  the  touching  or  examining.  ? 
Are  they  not  somewhat  akin  to  that  infalli- 
bility that  would  raise  such  ah  atrocious 
monster  as  the  detestable  Rodrigo  Borgia 
to  be  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  and  condemn 
Galileo  to  a  prison? — Yet,  perhaps,  wc  are 
here  accusing  the  Romish  church  unjustly ; 
for  it  had  nothing  to  apprehend  from  the 
vices  of  the  former,  and  something  to  fear 
from  the  enlightened  mind  of  the  latter. 

Should  it  be  said  that  we  ignorantty  tra- 
duce Roman  Catholicism  without  under- 
standing it,  this  censure  cannot  at  least  ap- 
ply to  the  writer  of  these  •  pmsrfos,'  who 
has  himself  been  a  member  of  that  church; 
and  lie  assures  u*  that  the  Intolerance  of  his 
native  country  rendered  him  in  his  youth  a 
declared  enemy  of  Christianity.  And  he, 
moreover,  asserts,  that  the  greatest  laxity 
and  dissoluteness  of  morals  is  tolerated  in 
countries  where  the  bare  idea  of  permitting 
Protestants  to  open  a  chapel  for  the  worship 
of  (Jod,  and  preaching  the  doctrines  of 
Christ,  would  be  regarded  with  horror. 

The  next  article  u  die  Conitttution  of  the 
United  Mexican  States,'  to  which  succeeds, 
'  Iju  Intrigat  Veneeimat,  f>  Fro*  Oregorio 
de  JerweJem,'  a  tale  of  a  young  German,  who 
is  employed  by  a  friar  (Fray  Gregorio),  to 
and  denounce  Moccmgo,  a  powerful 
n  noMe,  as  a  conspirator  against  tbc 
state.  Their  plot  is  frustrated,  and  they 
themselves  both  fall  into  die  hands  of  the  pa- 
trician, and  are  conducted  before  the  Coun- 
cil of  Ten.  Here,  in  the"  course  of  the  pro- 
ceedings against  the  delinquents,  it  is  disco- 
vered that  Albert,  the  younger  one,  is  the 
son  of  a'  German  ladr,  in  the  suite  of  the 
Queen  of  Spain,  and  privately  married  to  a 
young  cavalier.  In  order  to  avoid  the  im- 
portunities of  an  ambassador,  she  owns  to 
him  that  she  is  the  wife  of  another ;  but, 
within  a  few  hours  after  this  imprudent  con- 
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fidence  to  a  man  determined  to  gratify  cither 
hid  guilty  passion  or  his  revenge,  the  husband 
has  disappeared,  and  the  unhappy  lady  u> 
thrown  into  a  convent,  for  having  acted  con- 
trary to  both  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  laws, 
\>y  contracting  a  clandestine  marriage  while 
holding  au  office  within  the  court 

*  At  this  point  of  the  proceedings,  Mocc- 
nigo  exclaimed—"  If  what  you  have  said  he 
true,  your  real  name  is  Guevara."  The  asto- 
nishment that  Albert  felt  at  Uie*e  words, 
caused  him  to  swoon  away  again ;  and  Mo- 
eenigo,  turning  towards  his  companions, 
said,  with  an  air  of  triumph,  in  which,  never- 
theless, was  apparent  some  degree  of  com- 
passion for  the  unfortunate  youth  before  him : 
44  Who  would  have  imagined  that,  after  so 
many  years,  I  should  meet  with  the  son  of 
my  detested 
person !" 

'"It  was  yourself,  then,"  observed  one  of 
the  senators,  "  who  was  the  cause  of  the  se- 
paration of  the  two  unhappy  lovers." 

*  "  Merely  a  youthful  indiscretw  n,"  replied 
he,  with  a  malignant  smile :  "  but  the  strangest 
part  of  the  history  is,  thai  although  once 
nearly  assassinated  by  him,  I  never  yet  saw 
the  person  of  my  rival" 

'  "  Then,  behold  him  new  !"  exclaimed  a 
voice  in  a  dreadful  tone,  that  caused  the  hall 
to  reverberate ;  and,  in  the  next  instant, 
Mocenigo  fell  mortally  wounded  at  tlie  feet 
of  the  friar.  .  , 

4  44  Let  me  embrace  my  son,  my  unhappy 
son,  whom,  without  knowiug  who  he  was,  I 
have  reduced  to  this  deplorable  wretched- 
ness,— and  then  do  with  me  even  as  you  list." 
Saying  this,  he  threw  from  him  a  crucifix 
stained  with  blood,  the  lower  part  of  which 
had  been  contrived  so  as  to  serve  as  a  sheath 
to  the  blade  of  the  dagger,  with  which  he  had 
executed  his  long  meditated  vengeance  on 
Modaigo.  4  Listen  to  me,  siguors,  a  few 
moments,  before  I  ara  conducted  to  the  slow 
and  horrible  death  which  I  well  know  awaits 
me ;  and,  unless  interest  and  policy  have 
rendered  you  completely  deaf  to  die  voice  of 
nature,  confess  that  the  wretch  whose  life  I 
have  just  taken,  has  not  half  repaid  me,  by 
the  fbrfeiluM  of  his  existence,  for  the  count- 
less pangs— the  protracted  anguish  to  which  I 
have  been  subjected  by  his  infernal  machina- 
tions. Separating  me  from  the  object  to 
whom  1  was  so  devotedly  attache.!,  that 
barbarian  compelled  me  to  wander  as  an 
outcast,  and  as  the  companion  of  outcasts,  for 
more  titan  two  years  after  I  had  escaped 
from  the  fortress,  where  he  had  caused  me  to 
be  imprisoned.  What  I  have  just  heard 
from  the  Ups  of  this  unhappy  youth — whom 
1  find  to  be  my  own  child,  and  whom,  Iw 
implicating  in  my  stratagems  of  vengeance,  I 


have  brought  to  i 
all  the  infernal  arts  I 


i  to  me 
i  the  villaiu,  who 
i,  worked  my  raiu.  His, 
the  fabricated  letters  which 
delivered  to  me  in  prison,  informing 
me,  that  my  wife  had  consented  legally  to 
annul  our  marriage ;  and  the  signature  which 
stamped  her  a  traitress  was  a  vile  forgery. 
Having  escaped,  I  ventured  to  enter  Madrid 
girt,  wounded  my  persecutor,  a»d,  in 


the  mountain!*  among  banditti,  with  whom  I  [ 

continued,  until,  -rilled  with  horror  at  such  a 
life,  I  went  in  disguise  to  Jerusalem,  where  ( 
assumed  this  habit.  My  thirst  for  revenge 
had  at  length  gradually  subsided,  when  my 
evil  destiny  brought  me  to  Venice.  Here 
the  daily  sight  of  my  enemy  renewed  my  for- 
mer hatred,  and  1  determined  upon  his  ruin, 
although,  if  possible,  without  having  recourse 
to  violence.— My  revenge  is  at  length  grati- 
fied, and  were  it  not  for  this  son  whom  I 
thus  discover  on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  I 
should  smile  at  all  die  tortures  that  your  ven- 
geance can  inflict.' 

Among  the  remaining  articles,  that  on 
Conde's  History  of  the  Arabians  in  Spain  is 
replete  with  interest;  but, as  litis  is  to  be  con- 
tinued, we  shall  defer  any  notice  of  it  until 
we  liave  the  whole  before  us. 

===== 


least,  lost  its  load,  that  many  a  dull  nine 
has  picked  up  an  accession  of  t'I'its,  v*l 
tliat  many  a  long  winter  has  been  ailnrem-l 
by  the  memory  of  h  cay  summer.  TihihTo  l 
has  nut  much  influence  on  London  ptofs  -. 
but  is  of  immense  cousyquence  ■■>  srcluikii 
villages,  affording  the  same  aid  to  oor  fellow 
subjects,  so  situated,  in  their  miwU,  that  t!* 

partake,  has  upon  their  bodies. 
Truly  obliged  are  those  j»Tus  who^ast 


Tiir..iTnr.s,  wateriso  flsces,  and  exhi- 
bition's. 

Tuk  winter  theatres  were  closed  by  the  ex- 
treme heat,  which  relaxed  its  severity  as  soon 
as  they  had  done  so,  and  the  summer  places 
of  entertainment  may  now  be  visited  with 
great  comfort.  Liston  excites  a  hearty  laugh 
at  one  house,  and  Miss  Stephens  4  laps  us  in 
Elysium'  at  another,  without  putting  us  into 
a  fever  or  threatening  our  fair  companion 
with  a  swoon.  It  is,  however,  certain  that 
the  metropolis  is  daily  thinning ;  the  hot  wea- 
ther drove  many  to  the  sea-coast,  and  those 
who  have  braved  it  are  now  preparing  for 
distant  emigration. 

The  rage  for  visiting  the  Continent  being 
pretty  well  satiated,  many  persons  now  begin 
to  think  of  seeing  that  which  is  most  beau- 
tiful or  celebrated  nearer  home,  and  we  learn 
thai  Matlock  is  already  full,  that  numerous 
pedestrians  are  exploring  Dovcdale,  and 
would-be  invalids,  as  well  as  real  ones,  look- 
ing towards  Buxton.  Numbers  are  holding 
their  noses,  and  making  wry  faces,  over  the 
fetid  wells  of  Harrowgate,  and  Cheltenham  is 
overflowing.  Those  of  still  stronger  wing 
fly  towards  the  lakes  of  Cumberland,  and 
some  rest  abort  only  on  the  banks  of  Lpch- 
Lomond  or  John  o  Groats.  Theae,  we  con- 
fess, we  envy,  for  we  have  enjoyed  too  much 

revisit  them,  and  catch  again  the  full  sense 
of  pleasure,  the  dancing  joyousness  of  spirit, 
or  the  speechless  sublimity  of  delight,  with 
which  they  inspired  us. 

.  Yet  a  watering-place,  after  all,  is  a  pleasa  nt 
lounge,  a  kind  of  enchanted  ground  where  a 
man  leaves  care  at  the  gates,  and,  for  a  time 
considers  himself  one  of  a  gay,  wealthy, 
laughter-loving  train,  on  whom  the  sun  al- 
ways shines,  and  the  air  breathes  odours, 
and  with  whom  he  now  mixes  as  he  has 
never  done  before.  Tis  a  red  letter  day  in 
the  ledger  of  life,  and  he  resolves  to  enjoy  it 
while  he  may  ;  to  feast  now  the  table  is 
spread,  to  dance  whilst  the  music  is  playing, 
and  leave  the  hour  of  reckoning  to  chance. 
Doubtless,  many  persons  have  had  reason 
to  lament,  that  ever  themselves,  wives,  or 
daughters  were  led  to  these  vanity-fair  scenes; 
but  it  must,  on  the  other  hand,  be  allowed, 
that  many  a  heavy  heart  lias,  for  a  season  at 


which  give  us  those  peeps  at  naturt,  which 
are  our  sole  substitutes  for  the  reality  — 
We  regretted  much  when  the  Waler-cohsir 
Society  and  die  Exhibition  in  Suffolk  Sttwt 
closed,  because  our  views  of  field  and  grot*, 
lake  and  mountain,  vanished,  but  we  rejoice 
in  that  of  the  British  Gallery,  which  gives  us 
all  we  can  receive  of  this  species  of  pteerare 
The  Panoramas  are  all  delightful  jaunts,  wl 
the  Diorama  perfect  magic ;  nor  should  tV 
Cosmonaut  be  forgotten,  since,  although  mv- 
rior  in  effect,  it  offers  a  variety  which  is  euad- 
ingly  agreeable,  and  by  recalling  one  mam 
travels  andi 

induces  those  trains  of 
which  contribute  to  tranquillize  and  detot 
it  Much  as  it  is  the  fashion  to  decry  osr 
theatric  exhibitions,  yet  all  mast  allow,  fi>« 
the  improvements  of  the  scenery  an  wri 
as  to  render  the  entertainment  not  ooly  jJ**- 
surable  to  the  senses,  but  happy  in  its  cist- 
upon  the  mind,  since  tlie  display  of  pa**il 
beauty,  or  of  high  art,  never  fail  to 


our  asperities  of  temper,  or  enlarge  osr  a«- 
ceptions  of  greatness  and  goodness. 

We  never  remember  to  have  bcai  so  nV  v 


pfe*- 
astta 


haps,  have  excited  a  more  piquant  int<-r^ 
The  union  of  the  -amplest  forms  of  pntonl 
life  with  the  most  sublime  objects  in  mtnr. 
probably  left  this-  sense  on  the  mind,  bv 
which  reason  we  heartily  wish  we  «m!l 
see  the  scenery  of  our  own  country  rep>- 
senled  by  the  same  medium.  Whether 
our  own  lakes  and  mountains  would  hrso 
well  received  as  those  of  other  codatnes, 
we  dare  not  say,  but  sincerely  wish  rt«t 
it  might  be  tried  as  the  medium  of  gratifyiivj 
that  taste  and  proper  curiosity  which  is  con- 
tinually asking  a  new  supply  in  the  exhibi- 
tions of  the  metropolis.    We  lave  1>™I 
much  of  the  arrival  of  one  who  is,  so  fir  i- 
we  can  learn,  neither  of  this  world,  nor  ilw 
4  land  of  souls,'  but  something  bearing  tl* 
impress  of  both — a  living  skeleton,  a  hetif 
representation  in  his  4  gaunt  bony  form' 
I  the  King  of  Terrors,  than  Stephen  KctoN" 
I  made  of  the  fat  knight.    We  wereasswvl 
by  a  friend,  who  has  beheld  mis  unhappy  o- 
ricalure  of  humanity,  this  being  rones  in 
every  part  of  his  4  sair  proportions,'  last  Iw 
was  persuaded,  if  be  had  heboid  hhn  «wi- 
pectcdly,  such  was  the  horror  of  the  isaprr.- 
sion.  that  he  should  have  died,  or  tot  r,  < 
senses,  yet  oar  fr*nd  is  a  man  of  ■**  asd 
strong  mind.   That  as  a  < 
being  will  be  visited-by  t 
doubt,  but  there  is  one 
wish  earnestly  to  in 
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opened.  We  beg  them  earnestly  to  say  a- 
little  as  possible  on  the  subject,  alter  their  re- 
turn home,  ami  as  female  curiosity  will  be 
much  uttun  the  alert,  to  remember,  that  every 
intwer  should  deal  in  generals  rather  than 
particulars.  Were  we  an  absolute  prince, 
lite  spectacle  should  be  denied  to  all  our  tub- 
jwts,  save  surgeons,  but  since,  in  this  free 


m  what  way  he 
to  endeavour  to  neutralise  the  evil,  we  can- 
not core.  We  hare  lived  much  too  long  in 
the  world,  to  say, '  Ladies  ask  no  questions,' 
but  we  may  be  permitted  to  hope,  that  say- 
ing, '  Gentlemen  give  short  answers,'  will  not 
be  entirely  without  success.   


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 

THE  DtbGAn  GIItL. 
How  soothing  is  the  pow'rful  spell 

Au  evening's  w*lk  supplies, 
When  Spring  her  varied  store  of  sweets 
Displays  I*- lure  our  eyes: 
How  sweet  to  rove  along  the  glen. 
For  from  (be  *  busy  haunts  of  men!' 

As  thus  I  wtndeAl  through  the  wood, 

Unthinking  where  I  went ; 
The  sun  fast  bast'ned  to  the  west, 
Hrs  piercing  rny*  all  spent: 
A  lowly  cot  I  then  ospied, 
Kiting  beneath  the  wood's  dark  side. 

Tti*  door  was  broken  by  the  blast 
Winch  blew  across  the  heath ; 
The  roof  was  torn, — 'twas  scarce  enough 
To  sltelter  those  beneath  : 
Old  rags  (lll  d  up  where  ghu*  should  be  5 
lt.asa«ene^pmsrrly! 
As  down  I  stoop'd  to  look  within, 

A  beggar  girt  ran  by  ; 
he  svas  o'ei whelmed  with  dismay, 
Aod  wildly  .lit  did  cry  : 
r  bung  loosely  all  about, 
Ttmgb  which  her  angel  facepeepM  out. 

Siitcast  herself  upon  tier  knees, 
And  rais'd  her  huge  blue  eye; 
Aad  thai  addrcsVd  herself  to  use. 
With  uiany  a  broken  sigh  : 
'They  tell  mc,  sir,  that  one  call'd  Death, 
WiUshoitly  stop  tuy  nioUici't  bicilh.' 

'  I  hope,  good  sir,  you  are  not  him  ? 

Oh,  let  my  mother  live  ! 
All  that  within  the  bouse  1  have, 
To  you  I'll  freeiy-give : 
1  II    Iting  ifivc  you  m  v  nl  s>  iut, 
Which  I  received  hum  Mr.  Piatt. 
I  also  have  a  fine  uew  gown, 

Aud  u  smart  pin-afoit- 
Which  "Squite  Allgood  gave  tome, 
And  he  has  promis'd  mote : 
All  these  to  you  III  freely  give, 
m  that  you  let  my  mother  live  !* 
'  1  an,  not  Death,  my  prelty  gill,' 

1  said ;  '  so  cease  to  weep : 
There  is  a  God  above  the  sky-, 
Who  all  mankind  doth  keep; 
And,  if  your  mother  now  should  die, 
This' 


When  he  earne  hereto  see 
My  mother;  but  I  won't  believe 
That  this  can  ever  be  j 
For  this  great  G<yl  I  ne'er  did  see  I 
Tlien  how  can  be  take  care  of  me  V 
rHave  you  a  father,*  then  I  ask'd, 
'  Who  will  your  way  watch  o'er, 


Wi>en  bow'd  by  Death's  relentless  |*>w'r, 
Your  mother  is  uo  more  ?' 
•  O,  no,  good  sir,  to  me  they  »jy, 
That  Death  has  carried  him  away  '.' 

*  Where  was  it  that  your  father  died  ?' 

*  Why  that  I  cannot  tell ; 
But  It  was  fighting  for  the  king, 
They  say  he  bravely  fell ; 
I  cau't  tell  who  this  king  can  be, 
He  ne'er  did  any  good  to  me  f 

*  What  was  it  they  were  fighting  for, 

When  thus  your  father  died  V 
'  Tlwy  say  it  was  for  honour,  sir, 
I  can't  tell  what  beside ; 
But  Death  my  father  took  from  mc, 
And  1  no  more  his  face  shall  see!' 
«  And  can't  you  tell  mc  what  U  death  ?' 

«  No,  sir,  f  do  not  know  ; 
But  mother  tells  me  be  is  found 
Wherever  1  can  go  1 
But,  O,  good  sir,  if  you  are  Death, 
O,  pray  don't  stop  my  mother's  breath !' 

o.  *.  Y. 

LITERATURE  AirD  SCIEHCE. 

Is  the  press,  The  German  Novelists,  from 


I  the  Lake  Tsad,  which  is  an 
water  lake,  visiting  many  tow 


immense  fresh 
ns  and  villages 


The  country,  to  the  south' 
may  be  considered  as  a  new 


from  the  more  modern  novels  of  the. 
distinguished  living  writers ;  accompanied 
with  biographical  and  critical  notices,  and 
an  historical  view  of  the  traditionary  and 
romantic  literature  of  Germany ;  by  Tho- 
mas Koscoe,  Esq. 

A  celebrated  iniprovisatrice,  named  Rosa 
Taddei,  is  now  at  Home,  where  she  excites 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  numerous  audiences 
who  behold  her  performances  with  delight 
and  astonishment.  On  the  3d  of  this  month, 
she  composed  extemporaneously  on  seven 
subjects  in  different  metres.    An  elegant 


style,  splendid  imagery,  rhymes  always  hap- 
py, and  verses  always  '.irmonious,  hare  dis- 
tinguished her  effusions.  She  unites  a  pro- 
found learning  to  the  most  lively  wit.  The 
I -aim  Academy  have  hastened  to  inscribe 
this  new  Corinna  in  the  number  of  their 
tiiemliers. 

African  DisrwrYry.— The  accounts  brought 
by  Captain  Clapperton  and  Major  Denham 
from  Soudan,  and  other  places  in  the  interior 
of  Africa,  which  have  been  visited  by  these 
enter]  •  travellers,  is  very  satisfactory, 
arid  much  valuable  inft^atio^relaUvc^to 

strrpri.se  of  the  former  gentleman  may  readily 
be  conceived,  upon  bis  reaching  Socks  too,  in 
finding  plates,  dishes,  basin*,  and  other  arti- 
cles of  English  manufacture,  with  the  makers' 
names  marked  thereon  ;  and  during  his  resi- 
dence, which  was  nearly  three  months,  he 
daily  used  wares  of  this  description.  The 
markets  are  regularly  supplied,  in  addition 
to  flour,  with  fine  stall-fed  beef,  mutton,  and 
kids;  as  also  poultry,  including  wild  ducks 
hnd  geese,  eggs,  8cc.  Hie  existence  of  this 
which  is  to  the  westward  of  Iiornou, 
inknown ;  it  is  governed  by  a 
has  several  wives,  and  many 
children,  aud  who,  with  all  the  persons  about 
bun,  evinced  every  attention  to  Captain 
Clapperton.   Major  Denham  proceeded  to 


in  hid  journey, 
ward  of  Fczxan, 

discovery,  and  extends  from  that  place  to 
about  the  ninth  degree  of  latitude,  between 
the  sixth  and  fourteenth  degrees  of  longitude 
east  of  Greenwich.  Ministers  have  consi- 
dered it  as  an  object  of  such  importance,  as 
to  again,  send  another  mission,  placed  under 
the  direction  of  Captain  Clapperton,  in  which 
he  will  be  assisted  by  Captain  Pearce  (also 
of  the  Hoyai  Navy),  and  the  Catuelion  sloop 
of  war  is  prepariug  at  Portsmouth  for  tlietr 
conveyance.  Very  sanguine  hopes  are  en- 
tertained of  success,  and  of  ultimately  intro- 
ducing, by  the  route  Captain  Clapperton 
will  proceed,  many  of  our  manufactures  into 
central  Africa. 

Anf'ujuitkt. — In  making  the  common  sewer 
in  London  Street,  Glasgow,  from  the  part 
near  the  Cross,  which  is  finished,  down  to 
the  Molendinar  Burn,  there  was  found, 
some  time  ago,  at  the  depth  of  about  ten 
feet,  the  remains  of  a  boat  lying  in  a  bed  of 
blue  clay,  which  was  covered  and  surrounded 
by  fine  sand,  like  that  round  on  the  shores  of 
a  navigable  river  or  wide  frith.  Some  of  the 
clinker  nails  which  were  used  as  fastenings 
were  found  in  the  wood,  which  was  fine  oak, 
become  quite  black  from  its  long  immersion 
under  the  earth.  The  calking  used  for  the 
boat  appeared  to'  have  been  wool  dipped  in 
tar.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  some  years 
ago,  when  the  common  sewer  was  cutting  in 
the  Stock  well,  that  a  boat  of  a  similar  de- 
scription was  found  a  little  above  Jackson 
Street ;  which  would  indicate  that  these  two 
places  where  the  boats  have  been  found,  were 
then  the  line  of  the  shore  of  the  frith,  or  bed 
of  the  river.  These  boats  must  have  lain  in 
the  places  where  found  many  centuries.  It 
is  not  probable  that  they  belonged  to,  or  wet* 
constructed  by,  the  aborigines  of  the  country. 
The  workmanship  would  indicate  that  they 
were  formed  by  a  people  considerably  ad- 
vanced in  civilization.  It  is  probable  they 
were  constructed  by  the  Homons,  about  the 
period  of  Agricola's  expedition  into  Caledo- 
nia, about  1740  years  ago;  at  which  period, 
there  seems  little  reason  to  doubt,  the  greater 
part  of  the  ground  on  which  Glasgow  now 
stands,  and  ail  the  low  lands  on  both  banks 
of  the  river,  to  a  considerable  distance,  were 
covered  by  the  waters  of  the  Frith  of  Clyde. 
— Gtnsgow  Courier. 

Ancient  Mirror.— Then  has  been  lately 
found,  near  the  river  Maloi  Krapkoi,  in  the 
country  in  which  it  is  believed  the  ancient 
city  of  Thana  was  situated,  a  brooze  mirror 
bearing  a  Cufic  inscription.  It  was  disco- 
vered in  a  tumulus,  upon  the  breast  of  a 
skeleton,  with  some  other  articles.  A  repre- 
sentation and  brief  description  of  the  mirror 
and  the  rest  of  the  articles  are  given  in  the 
European  Messenger  for  1824,  No.  12,  a 
Russian  journal  published  at  Moscow.—- 
Journal  Auat'upte. 

Fruit  Modeli—toti 
by  the  moat  skilful  1 

when  assisted  by  the  pencils  of  able  artists, 

satisfactorily  to  describe  and  represent: the 
and  almost  infinite  kiads  of  fruit  that 
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ornament  the  garden,  and  supply  the  table 
with  one  of  its  most  agreeable  luxuries,  has 
suggested  to  Messrs.  Pizzigalli  and  Decras- 
pari,  of  Milan,  to  undertake  a  work  which 
they  call  *  Pomona,  in  relief ;'  that  is  to  say, 
a  collection  of  models  of  all  the  fruits  culti- 
vated in  Europe,  so  perfect,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible, without  touching  them,  not  to  mistake 
them  for  the  natural  fruit*.  The  smaller 
fruits  are  modelled  in  wax— the  larger  in 
plaster,  with  a  coat  of  wax..  Some,  such  as 
grapes,  gooseberries.  Sec.,  are  blown  in  glass. 
This  collection  is  already  considerably  ad- 
vanced, and  will  comprehend  above  five  hun- 
dred descriptions  of  fruit. 

TO  CORRESPONDENT*. 

OLoriaxn's  Dairy  In  out  next. 

Q.  will  find  he  was  anticipated  in  the  notice 
of  L.  K.  L*s  poems ;  besides  we  never  insert 
crttrqii«  from  anonymous  writers,  nor  adopt 
those  of  our  friends  without  satisfying  ourselves 
as  to  thrir  justice.  Q.'s  remark  on  tbe  manner 
in  which  this  lady's  poems  are  puffed  off  by 
our  contemporary  are  very  just. 
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*t  ptiUt'tud  titcc  our  Uut  lurficc  — Eucyelo. 
MctmrOiUn.  Put  XV,  1<  1.  -Trimmer'.  Nt- 
tcml  Hillary,  1  wis.  r  Wliittliurharu't  Library]  1*  — 
Vlilont*  Phawio,  B»k*ri.  8<o  Br  —  Tacitm  AWIiui, 
4  tol.  Sr.  Si  H.  -ni*ck*t<trMt  Comateutartc*.  by  Cede. 


Attorn  lea.  IV 


THE  AUTOMATONS.— The  Musical 
Lady  aud  Tm  other  Aatowialea*.  including  the 
Willing  P,KU,t.arai,owcihiMtinff  iatbrGotlttc  Mall, 
T.  Hey  market  Intel  Ik.  Utile  lliewtre).  which,  by  the 
power  of  ir.-ili.nnm.  tin  caret  of  mm  than  £\0,fiOO  , 
ditpfey.  by  Ibaw  ratafee*  imiulnn  >.(  animated  nature, 
lb.  hichMt  achievement,  a/huma  i  .kill  and  Ingenuity. 
Tb.  ifciim,  and  ricbly  drcijreteu  Hall  is  rarroueded 
by  a  ua>bl.  collection  of  Ancient  Ai 


Smiutxtbe  tvM  aiaffnlgrei.t  end  MtflfM  s£S 
tjOu  e  err  opened  la  the  Nubility  %ty\  Public— At  t.  %, 
3  l|j end  »  o'clock,  nil  tar  introduced  Performance,  oa 
lb.  Soaterarute  Ptaian- fewte,  Uy  a  derated  KaSafamT. 
Op.*  Iran  Ten  till  S  x  — Admittance  S*  — Children  li. 


V! 


THE  QUARTERLY  MAGAZINE 

FIRST  NLTAIBER  of  a  New  Series 

A  nf  Tbe  QUARTERLY  MAGAZINE  .ill  be 
publiah.it  oa  lb.  let  of  AUGUST,  price  Six  Hh.illi.a-t. 

Content* : — I.  Miltuik'a  ne«fly-rll»c"vctrd  Theological 
Work  —I  I  Letter  in  amwer  to  The  Sfrugcle*  of  a  Poor 
Student,— III  Uoe.ee  W.lpnle't  Lettrrt  |tj  l.nrd  Hert 
ford  aiMl  the  Rev  H  Z»ucb— IV.  The  Orq  Lawa  -  V. 
Anatomical  Artkatt  —  VI  H'tdory  rrflhe  Chevalier  Bay- 
ard—VII   lrt*h  Novel* -VIII  teller  to  a  «lu<leut  of 


_  nr-IX  An  Eraulnjr  Walk  -X.  The 
Ricciardrtto  raf  Fnrt'guerri.—  XI.  Tbe  Lore  Charm, 
froan  (be  (itnnan  raf  Ttcck.  witk  a  tubjotued  notice  of 
thai  Writer — XII  Imitation  Iran  lb.  Preach  nf  Or 
meat  Marat.— XIII  Theatrical  Biocrapha  and  llitlory 
—XIV.  Ht.rrtu.-XV.  Priv.lu  Bill,  of  the  Krtt.nu  if 
IStW— XVI  Wrigbta  Sadutiona  of  tlx  Cambridge 

"—J  XVII  F.roeh  T.etelt  in  England.  B 

for  Cherte.  Knight. Pall  Mall 


— 


I;  or, 


Tula  day  it  publlthed,  in  3  Tola,  poat  See*. 

than,  price  SO.  baaarala, 

pORTY  YEA  Its  in  the  WORLD 

I         Skeir  he.  and  Ta lea  of  a  Soto i»r  a  L,  fa 
By  (be  Author  of  Fifteen  Year*  in  India, 
'  I  have  a  arartf  of  war  frar  K  night. 

 Wattdjra? S«ai°B  WbilUk^ mgMh 

NEW  SYSTEM  OF  LEARNING  FRENCH. 
Tbia  day  i«  pnbliabtri,  puce  3a. 

LE  TRESOR  de  L'ECOLIER  FRAN- 
CAI9:  nr.  tlx  Art  of  TranaUtinK  Emrliah  into 
French,  by  naemaa  of  aa  Eagtiahanat  Fr.iK'h  Index,  br* 
iiafr  a  Compendium  of  tb.  naoal  naafai  Words  oecarrnaa; 
la  Coil».raatM»n.  in  order  to  acquire  heath  a  Theinrtical 
aud  I'racticaJ  or  Orllarninl  Rnoaihrdani  of  that  La*. 
(tuarf.  Oa  a  Nc.  Syatcnt  unknown  to  Modern 
Teaclxra ,  and  latended  only  for  tbuaa  who  hart  l.am- 
td  the  fimt  tuMmruf. 

By  M.  LOrjIS  FENtVICK  DE  PORQUET 
Pnbiialwd  by  Bildwrn.  CraaVoch.  and  i«y,  London  ; 
Swiuborn.  and  Waller,  Colchester,    aod  H.  Guy, 
Chelmaford. 

SUFERIOR  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 
Simraaoa'l  fa*,  and  frentry.iuanro.ed  Edition*  of  tba 
lliatoelea  of  Eaaf>rad.  ■etUu.l.  Rom.,  and  Urwca 

DR.  GOLDSMITH  S  ABRIDGMENT 
of  lb.  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND,  from  the  I.e.. 
aion  of  Julio*  Caanar  l»  the  DeaUi  of  Oorcc  II. ,  with 
a  Contlnnalioa  till  tb.  end  of  IBM.  and  Qantkrna  foe 
r x.uu iuatioii  at  the  and  of  each  taction,  for  tha  aaa  of 
Scboulaand  of 


St  ROBERT  RIMPSON. 
Reveulh  Edition,  revlaad  and  jreally  il 
1»mo.  J.  6d.  bound. 

Tb.  HISTORY  of  SCOTLAND,  front  tire  earl  .ear  pe- 
riod to  tb.  Vaait  of  h»  Majeaty,  in  IfJtt.  ta  lha  Saoltith 
Capital  i  with  Uaawtmn*  for  Eaaminatlon  at  tha  awl 
of  each  teclioa,  for  lha  ant  of  feltnura  and  peivale  fain, 
dentti  by  Robert  Simpaan:  Thirtaarnth  Edition,  .a- 
Ufgvd  nnat  craatly  improved  ;  Itiuo  3a,  Sd.  bound. 

IV.QOLlisafTH-S  Ahrrrbpnant  of  tba  HISTORY 
ofRO^E,  with  Qanrtioo.ftar  examination  at  lb.  .ud 
of  each  arclHat.  for  the  »e  of  School,  aud  private  8tn. 
dantt;  by  Robert  Siwpaoai  Sixth  Elilroo.  carelally 
rtrraed  nod  corrected ,  to  which  are  added,  lulmduc- 
twry  ctktpler*i>n  Roman  Antlqaillrt,  cr>ntalaio|  aa  Ac- 
count  of  the  Orifin.  W|»fiaaa.  Imtitutiona,  Manner*. 
Cuatuma,  Goeernuieot,  Lawa,  and  Military  aaad  Naval 
AtTairt  of  tlx  R-Haan*i  Urn.  3a  6d  uouimI. 

Dr.  GOLDS  HITH-S  HISTORY  of  GREECE 
Abridtoil  for  tbe  oa*  of  Sckouia.  with  Orient iaaa  for  aa. 
amiiiaiaon  at  the  end  of  each  tection;  by  Robert  Simp- 
er*; Second  Ediliuti.  caiefnlly  rerited  and  corrtcted  , 
to  which  are  added,  Introductory  chanter*  on  the  Geo- 
graphy, Manracra  and  Cntlaaa*,  Keheiraut  Institution*, 
and  Military  aud  Na.nl  Affair*  of  Uir  Greek*,  aud  a  Vo- 
cabulary of  accented  pi»,rer  uameai  llroo.  3*.  4VL 


'  To  the  rnaater  who  .tabes  hla  pa  pile  to  be  readily 
neouaiaird  with  .hat  all  ahouid  know,  and  I.  Ibe  pn- 
rent  who  itaoiien*  that  hia  children  abonM  Irara  hi*. 
iary  throuch  an  b->«e*t  and  Impartial  medium,  w.  re- 
coal  me  ad  Simpaon'e  editiona  of  tbe  Hiaturieaof  Greece, 
Rome.  Kuiilaud.aud  Scot  and  —Literary  Chronicle. 

rhibltahad  by  Oliver  and  Itvyd,  Ediahurefa  ,  and  told 
by  teeo  B  Wb^lUlM,  Loudon.   _ 

THE    RETROSPECTIVE  REVIEW, 

M  No.  Will  publiabed  Ihie  day.  oootaiut  Ibe  W- 
l-'wirag  Artidr*  —  |.  The  Latin  VUy*  acted  before  the 
U »'»c rtily  of  Cambradr*  — *  Dr  Rwat  a  Two  Oroiee 
and  awful  Treabaea — 3.  Acts  sad  Ordinances  of  the 
Loitf  Parlmuieul  — 4  Tlir  Sacrifice  of  Mi  aaa. — Y  Batf- 
nmu  i  Account  of  Hie  Cwnawraiwa  raf  Solenaon  Dulleu 
to  Chn*tMi>ity.-4  Kynaaton't  Trawjlatinaa  of  lha 
Tnolua  and  Creaaida  of  Chaucer — 7  Jobn  CJerelaDdi 
1'urliol  Work*— ft  Hpeora-r't  Minor  Porn**— ■  Tbe 
Life  uf  Mr.  Thotnai  Pirraio.  tale  Cltiaen  of  London. 

Loudon  :  printed  for  Payne  and  Fee*,  Pall-Mali ;  and 
BahJwm,  Cradock,  and  Joy,  Patrrnoater  Row. 

•••  Tint  Review  auptiliaa  the  place  of  a  library  of 
Old  Enfliah  Literature,  it  contain*  Extract*  fioni  the 
moat  iniereatiaa;  tod  Iruportaol  wort*  wh  <  h  ht«*  been 
rr.bli.hed  up  lo  the  commefjceui.nl  ol  thi*  century. 
Analyac*  of  their  content*,  aaad  Ulaajraphical  particular* 
of  their  Author  a,  with  acvitkal  account  af  their  merit*. 
In  naaoy  case*  the  Rarle.  superaedea  to  the  rrrveral 
render  the  work  renewed,  and  hi  av.1  others  caranjrile* 
from  it  ««  lattrocliae  and  eiitertainlnn;  article.  M*ny 
of  the  work*  of  which  anaccvant  I*  r»*u  ire  extremely 
tan  i  many  ether*  an  of  gtwSI  value  ,  and  th  procure 
tbe  whole  colleciH^i  of  the  work*  rev. wed  wield  be  a 
muel  difacilt  and  up*u*tra  nnd< 


lakiag.howev 


f  I  an  under- 
ranuered  in  a  great  meaaare  unneCe*- 


o3 

any  part  of  the  trwrk 

rie*  I* difficult  or  impoeaibic.thc  Retnieperuve  R...W 
nnat  proeu  aa  invaluable  lea  Miration    In  eddil  m  i 
the  aCCaHinUraf  narticutar  bo..k*.  Ihr  Rrrr.  r«U.» 


by  tbe  ex  ixteirce  af  that  Revre.  To 
F.nt;l»li  Uteratare  reaMeatt  in  the  remarry,  ai  ia 
of  the  world  where  nccna*  lo  exlenalre  hlara- 


a  co'ianlc rahle  number  of  d«-aa 
lernry  hratary,  lr>irrth.r  arith  (eneral  1 
nf  literature  at  different  nerlota.  the  whWe  tarmiruj. .» 
alKivt  lo  form  in  tbe  .ucceedlua;  naanhnr*.  a  ompiet' 
thouab  miecellaneona,  birtory  of  ewrteru  litrretai*.1 


The  excellence  of  tbe  pbm  «■  trblch  tb.  Ke.ie.  ,. 
formed,  ha.  met  with  om.eraal  .pure'*!".:  .ml  tb. 
Btanaer  in  whkfa  it  hat  been  carried  iato  execnlran  bar 
been  warmly  Mloeited  in  all  the  anmenrwa  w«l*«a 
lioa*  in  which  it  hat  been  noticed.  

NEW  WORK  ON  ALGEBRA 
Ju.l  pul.liaiuKl,  In  limn  orice  i:  ml.  uoarit, 

A PRACTICAL  SYSTEM  of  ALGEIUU. 
De.,g„r.l  far  tb.  in.  of  rVbool.  and  Pnrtl. 
Studauta.  By  P.  RICHOLBON. 

Aatho<  of  tlia  Archita-ctnrai  Octi.-naiy.  C 
Analy.it,  be 
And  i  ROWSJOTHAM, 
Maalerof  the  A  taS> 
LmHioni  aerated  far  Bahlwr 

lSE%tt  totlT.bove,  price  T*  «d.  baanlt.  Sr. 
bound  ■ 

Tbia  .ark  rontaine  tbe  *ed.Ue*n*,  at  full  l«iiftk.«l 
more  than  Nine  Hundred  Prwblewe.  which  ar. •  rreairf 
number  tba.  i*  contained  in  nny  other  work  of  la* 
kind. 

Tbe  labour  af  Ibe  Teacher  .III  aed-taas.  at  frar.  U 
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REVIEW  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

A  Tulc  of  Paraexiav.  by 
Esq.  LL.D.  Poet  Lm 
199.  London,  1825.  lineman  and  l  a 
That  Mr.  Southey,  alms  Dr.  Southey,  Esq., 
lor  so  he  dubs  himself  in  the  title  page  of  his 
work,  is  a  man  of  genius  will  scarcely  be 
doubted  when  we  consider  that  he  wrote 
Wat  Tyler,  thought  himself  a  match  for  Lord 
Itymn,  and  had  the  Percy  Anecdotes  of 
(Jenius  expressly  dedicated  to  him.  That  he 
is  a  prolific  writer  is,  if  possible,  still  less 
indisputable.  Only  think  of  a  man  whose 
poems  in" foolscap  sell  for  five  good  guineas 
and  a  half,  and  tlien  he  lias  written  prose 
to  fretght  the  Uturon  Renfrew,  just 
at  Quebec,  though  of  eight  thou- 
ns  burden  ;  as,  however,  it  cannot  be 
that  the  worthy  doctor  has  often 
written  well,  we  ousjht  not  to  enumerate 
as  sins  what  his  admirers  will  designate  U 

Thebaic  of  Paraguay  fc  fbvMed  on  an 
historical  fact  which  is  narrated  in  Dobriz- 
hoffer'j  History  of  the  Abipnne*.  It  is  pre- 
ceded by  a  dedication  to  the  author's  daugh- 
ter, Edith  Mary  Southey,  a  child  of  ten  years, 
who  must  feel  proud  of  such  attribute  of 
parental  affection  so  feelingly  expressed.  The 
concluding  lines  of  tins  dedication  arc  par 

At  morning' 

f  mark^d^Tu^n" ac™  bes*  unfold"  d' 
And  watch'd  tbe  dawning  of  the  light  dmucj 
And  with  what  artifice  of  playful  guiles 
Won  from  lay  lips  with  still-repeated  wiles 
Kiss  after  kiss,  a  reckoning  often  told,— 
Something  1  ween  thou  kuuw'it ;  for  thou 
bast  wren 

Tby  sisters  in  their  turn  such  fondness  prove, 
And  felt  how  childhood  in  its  winuiug  years 


Tbe  attempered  soul  to 
This  tbou  canst 


tell  j  but  not  the  hopes  and 


•With  which  a  parent's  heart  doth 
Tbe  thoughts  and  can 
love, — 

Its  nature  and  its  depth,  tbou 


with  that 
dost  not,  canst 


•d 


thy  birth 


I  to  thy  young  retrospect  appear 
A  measureless  extent :— like  yesterday 
To  me,  »i  soon  they  HI IV.  their  Short  career. 
To  thee  discourse  jf  reason  have  they  brought, 
With  sense  of  tithe  «rvJ  change  j  and  MOM* 

lUflf  ttyo  " 
Of  this  precarious  state  of  things  have  taught, 
Where  man  abidcth  never  in  one  stay  ; 
And  of  mortality  a  mournful  thought. 
And  I  bare  seen  thiue  eyes  suffused  in  grief, 


When  I  have  said  that  with  autumnal  grey 
Tbe  touch  of  eld  hath  mark'd  thy  father's 
bend  ; 

That  even  the  longest  day  of  Hie  ll  brief, 
And  mine  is  falling  fast  into  tiie  yellow  leaf. 
<  Thy  happy  nature  from  the  painful  thought 
With  instinct  lutns,  and  scarcely  canst  thou 
bear 

To  hear  me  name  the  graver  thou  knowett  uot 
How  Urge  a  portion  of  my  heart  is  thtic!. 
The  feces  which  I  loved  in  infancy 
Ate  gone ;  and  bosom-friends  of  liper  age, 
With  whom  I  fondly  talk'd  «.f  _v+tir*  to  come, 
Sutntnon'd  befisre  me  to  their  heritage 
Are  in  the  better  world,  beyond  the  tomb. 
And  I  have  brethren  there,  and  sisters  dear, 
And  dearer  babes.   I  therefore  needs  must 
dwell 

Often  in  thought  With  those  whom  still  I  love 
so  well. 

•  Thus  wilt  thou  feel  Inmyitmah  urtrend ; 
When  grief  s^all  be  thy  portion,  thou  wilt 

lad 

Rafc  consolation  in  inch  thoughts  as  these,— 
A  present  refuge  id  uffl action's  hour. 
And  if  indulgent  Heaven  thy  lot  should  Mess 


With  all  imaginable  haj.pinn«, 
Here  shslt  thou  have,  my  child,  beyond 


;:i 


pov 


Of  chance,  thy  holiest,  stunt,  best  delight. 
Take  therefore  now  thy  fattiet'n  latest  lay, — 
Perhaps  his  Inst ;  and  treasure  in  thine  heart 
The  feelings  that  its  musing  strains  convey. 
A  song  it  is  of  life's  declining  day, 
Yet  meet  for  youth.    Vain  passions  to  eacitc, 
No  itrains  of  morbid  sentiment  1  sing, 
.  Nor  tell  of  idle  loves  .with  iis-ipcni  brvaiu  ; 
A  reverent  offerine;  to  tiie  grave  I  Bring, 
And  twine  a  garland  for  the  brow  of  death.* 

A  proem  to  the  tale  contains  a«i  allu-flon 
to  the  Peninsular  war,  particuhtly  to  that 
period  when  the  French  in  Pamplona  MN 
looking  for  succour;  this  day  is  contrasted 
with  that  when  Ignatius  Ixivala  was  wounded 
before  the  walls  of  that  city,  and  durinjr  his 
confinement  read  tliose  books  which  deter- 
mined him  to  enter  the  church,  and  found 
tlit  order  of  the  Jeiuiti.  Tliv  Ulccoaunciices 
with  au  apostrophe  to  Dr.  Jenner,  vshiui  is 
appropriate,  as  it  relates  to  the  ravages  of 
the  small  pox  in  Paraguay,  when  the  whole 
of  a  tribe  of  the  Guarani  race,  with  the  ex- 
ce|4)on  of  oue  pair,  fell  victims  to  lire  pes- 
tilence :  on  the  fate  of  these  and  uW  chil- 
dren die  tale  is  founded  :— 
'  yuiara  could  recall  to  mind  the  course 
Of  twenty  sum  men  ;  perfectly  he  knew 
Whaie'ei  bia  fathers  taught  o!  skill  or  foict-. 
Kighl  to  the  maik  sua  wtuuirig  lance  be 
threw, 

And  from  his  bow  the  unfiling  arrow  flew 
With  fatal  aim  .'  and  when  die  laden  bee 
Duxz'd  by  him  in  its  tligUt,  bo  could  pursue 
Its  path  with  certain  ken,  and  follow,  free 
Until  be  traced  the  hire  in  hidden  bank  or  tree 


'  Of  answering  years  was  Morraemn,  nor  le»» 
Expert  in  all  her  sex'*  household  ways. 
The  Indian  weed  she  skilfully  oauM  dress  ; 
And  in  what  depth  to  dn-p  the  yellow  inai/e 
She  knew,  and  when  around  its  nIi  ih  to  rai»t> 
The  hghten'd  Nil ;  and  well  could  she  pro- 
pare 

Its  ri)<en'd  seed  for  food,  her  proper  praise  ; 
Of  in  the  embers  turn  with  fiequent  eaie 
IU  succulent  head  yet  green,  sometime*  for 
daintier  fare. 

«  And  how  to  macerate  the  bark  she  knew, 
AnJ  draw  apart  its  beaten  hbrcs  fine, 
And  bleaching ' htm  in  sun  and  air  ar.d  .lew  ; 
From  dry  aiid  glossy  filaments  entwine 
.  With  rapid  twirl  of  Land  the  lengthening 
line ; 

Next  intcrknitling  wetl  the  twitted  thtead, 
In  irlany  an  even  mcdi  its  knot*  combine, 
And  shape  in  tapering  length  the  pensile  bed, 
Light  hammock  there  to  hang  beneath  the  lealy 
shed. 

•  Time  had  been  when  expert  in  works  of  clay 
She  lent  her  hands  the  swciltng  urn  to  mould, 
And  fill'd  it  fur  the  appointed  festal  day 
With  the  beloved  beverage  which  the  bold 
Quaffd  in  their  triumph  and  their  joy  r  f  old  ; 
The  fruitful  cause  of  many  an  uproar  rtide, 
When  In  their  drunken  bravery  un>  ontrolPd, 
Some  bitter  jest  awoke  the  dormant  feud, 
And  wrath  and  rage  and  strife  and  wounds  and 


•These  oectiptiotix  were  gone  by  :  the  skill 
Was  useless  now,  which  once  had  been  her 


Content  were  they,  when  thirst  impetlV.tofill 
The  dry  and  hollow  g.aird  from  Mondai's 
side; 

The  river  from  its  sluggish  bed  supplied 
A  dranght  (or  repetition  all  unmeet ; 
Hnwbett  the  Dirtily  want  was  satisfied  ; 
No  feverish  pulse  ensued,  uw  ireful  heat 

undistuib'd,  their  natural  ilecp 


«  She  too  had  learnt  in  youth  how  best  to  trim 
The  honoured  chief  for  his  tiiunipb.il  day. 


And  body,  then 
In.  regular  hues 
Well- pleased  tbe 


In  regular  hues  disposed,  a  rich  display. 


Look'd  with 
'  side, 

Stalk'd  with  clater  step,  andasreli'd  with  i 

lid  pride. 

'  Feasts  and  carousnla,  vanity  and  strife, 

Could  have  no  place  with  them  in  solitude 
To  break  the  tenor  of  their  eveu  life. 
Quiiirn  day  by  day  bis  game  pursued, 
Searching  the  air,  the  water,  and  the  wood, 
With  hawk-like  eye,  and  arrow  sure  as  f  te  ; 
And  Monnema  prepared  the  hunter's  food  : 
Cast  with  him  here  in  this  forlorn  estate, 
In  all  tilings  tor  the  roan  was  she  a  tilting  male.* 
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Tte  happy  pair  are  blessed  wiih  a  child, 
am)  Dr.  Southey  dwells  with  rapture  on  the 
hnppiness  which  such  an  event  is  to  a  parent ; 
indeed  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  parental 
feeling  or  poetry  predominate  most  in  the 
description : — 
'  Days  pass,  and  moons  have  wex'd  and 
waned,  and  still 
Tills  dovtlel  nestled  in  their  leaf;  bower 
Obtains  increase  of  sense,  and  strength,  and 
will, 

As  in  due  order  many  a  latent  power 
Expands, — humanity's  exalted  dower  : 
And  they,  while  thus  the  days  serenely  (led 
Beheld  lura  flourish  like  a  vigorous  flower 
Which  lifting  from  a  genial  soil  its  bead 
By  seasonable  suns  and  kindly  showers  is  fed. 

*  Ere  long  the  cares  of  helpless  babyhood 
To  the  next  stage  of  infancy  give  place, 
That  age  with  »eoae  of  conscious  growth  en- 
dued, 

When  every  gesture  bath  its  proper  grace : 
Theu  come  the  unsteady  step,  the  tottering 
pace} 

And  watchful  hopes  and  emulous  thought* 
appear { 

The  imitative  lips  essay  to  trace 
Their  words,  observant  both  with  eye  and 
ear, 

In  mutilated  sounds  which  parents  love  to  bear. 

*  Serenely  thus  the  seasons  pass  away ; 
And,  oh !  how  mpidly  tbey  seem  to  fly 
With  those  for  whom  to-morrow,  like  to-day, 
Glides  on  in  peaceful  uniformity! 

Five  years  have,  since  Ytruli 's  birth,  gone  by, 
Five  happy  ye*r»  v— aud  ere  the  moou  which 
theu 

Hung  tike  a  sytphid's  light  canoe  on  high 
Should  bit  its  circle,  Monnema  again 
Laying  her  burden  down  must  bear  a  n 
pain. 

*  Abu,  a  keener  pang  before  that  day, 
Must  by  the  wietched  Munoema  be 
In  quest  of  game  Quiara  went  his  way 
To  roam  the  wilds  as  be  was  wont,  one 

room ; 

She  look'd  in  vain  at  eve  for  bis  return. 
By  moonlight  tbrouirb  the  midnight  solitude 
She  sought  him  ;  and  she  found  his  garment 
torn, 

Hi*  bow  and  uselens  arrows  in  the  wood, 
Marks  of  a  jaguar 's  feet,  a  broken  »pe<u,  and 

blood.' 

Monnema  brings  forth  a  girl,  and  our 
author  beautifully  describes  the  feelings  of 
the  boy  on  seeing  his  sister:— 
4  At  6ra*  the  infant  to  Yeruli  proved 
A  cause  of  wouder  and  disturbing  joy. 
A  stronger  lie  than  that  *f  kindred  moved 
Ilia  inmost  being,  as  the  happy  hoy 
Felt  in  bis  heart  of  hearts,  without  alloy, 
The  seuse  of  kind  :  a  fellow-  creature  she, 
In  whom  when  now  she  ceased  to  be  a  toy 
rt.  his  soul  reioiee.1  tot 


For  her  be  cull'd  the  fairest  flowers,  and 
sought 

Throughout  the  woods  the  earliest  fruits  for 
The  cayman's  eggs,   the  honeycomb  he 


Tu  this  beloved  sister,— 
To  bis  poor  thought,  of 
The  v«Uds  might  yield. 
They  who  afiirm  all  nai 
8tlf  h>vc  U.  be  the  rules  of  the  Bund, 


Judge  from  their  own  mean  hearts,  and  foully 

wrong  mankind. 
•Three  souls  in  whom  no selfishness had  place 
Were  here :  three  " 


tiled, 

Albeit  in  darkness,  still  retaln'd  a  tiace 
Of  their  celestial  origin.   The  wild 
Was  as  a  sancttiary  where  Nature  smiled 
Upou  these  simple  chtldreu  of  her  own, 
And  cherishing  whateVr  was  meek  and  mild, 
Calf  d  forth  the  gentle  virtues,  such  alone, 
The  evils  which  evoke  the  stronger  being  un- 
known.' 

The  third  canto  is  almost  entirely  devoted 
to  the  labours  of  the  Jesuits  in  Paraguay, 
and  contains  a  somewhat  prosaic  charaiier 
of  Dobriihoffer.    The  following  is  a  just 
reprehension  of  the  slave  trade  :— 
•  O  foul  reproach !  but  not  far  Spain  alone 
Bui  for  aU  land,  that  bear  the  Christian 
name ! 

Where'er  commercial  slavery  is  known, 
O  shall  not  Justice,  trumpet-toagued,  pro- 
claim 

The  foul  reproach,  the  black  offence  tbe  same  ? 
Hear,  guilty  France  !  and  tbou,  O  England, 


i'd  thyself  from 


Then  from  this  guilt,  and  not  till  then,  wilt 
tbou  be  clear.' 
Mooma,  the  daughter  of  Mounema,  is  thus 
described,  at  the  moment  she  is  met  in  the 
woods  by  the  father  of  the  Jesuits : — 
4  No  an  of  barbarous  ornament  had  scarr'd 
And staiu'd  tier  viigin  limbs,  or  'tiled  ber  foce; 
Nor  ever  yet  bad  evil  passion  roarr'd 
In  ber  sweet 


countenance  the 
Of  innocence  and  youth  |  nor  was  there  trace 
Of  sorrow,  or  of  hardening  want  and  care 
Strange  was  it  in  this  wild  and  savage  place, 
Which  seem'd  to  be  for  beasts  a  fitting  Uir, 
Thus  to  behold  a  maid  so  gentle  and  so  fair. 
4  Across  her  shoulders  was  a  hammock  flung, 
By  night  it  was  the  maiden's  bed,  by  day 
Her  only  garment.   Hound  ber  as  it  bung, 
la  short  unequal  folds  of  loose  array, 
The  open  meshes,  when  she  moves,  display 
Her  form,    bbe  stood  with  ox'd  aud  wouder- 
ing  eyes, 

And  trembling  like  a  leaf  upon  the  spray, 
Even  for  excess  of  joy,  with  eager  cries 
She  call'd  ber  mother  forth  to  share  that  glad 
surprise.' 

The  Guarani  family  become  converted, 
and  going  to  live  in  one  of  the  towns  among 
the  Spaniards,  successively  fall  victims  to  the 
change  of  habits,  air,  and  food.  Monnema 
first,  then  Mooma,  and  lastly  Yeruti.  The 
feelings  of  the  worthy  rather,  Dobrizhoffer, 
at  seeing  the  family  he  had  brought  from 
their  wilds,  gradually  sinking  away,  are  well 
expressed : — 
4  At  such  an  hour  when  DobrixhotTer  stood 
Beside  ber  bed,  oh,  how  unlike,  be  thought 
This  voice  to  that  which  ringing  through  the 
wood 

Had  led  him  to  tbe  secret  bower  he  sought '. 
•  And  was  it  then  for  Ibis  that  he  bad  brought 
That  harmless  household  fiom  tbeir  native 
shade  ? 

Death  had  already  been  the  mother's  lot ; 
And  ibis  fair  Mooma,  was  sbe  form'd  to  fade 
So  soon, — ao  soon  must  she  in  eaiib's  cold  lap 


4  Yet  he  bad  no  misgi >  ing  at  the  sight ; 
And  wherefore  should  he?  he  bad  scud 
well, 

And  deeming  of  the  ways  of  God  aright, 
Knew  that  to  such  as  these,  whste'rr beWI 
M  usl  needs  for  litem  be  best.  Bnt  who  could 
dwell 

Unmoved  upon  the  fate  of  one  so  ymrnj , 
So  blithesome  late  ?    What  marvel  if  lean 
fell, 

From  ihat  good  man  as  over  her  he  hung, 
And  that  tbe  prayers  be  said  cm  roe  falteris*; 

from  bis  tongue  1 
'  She  saw  him  weep,  and  sbe  could  otxim!.i->d 
Tbe  cause  thus  tremulously  that  made  him 
speak. 

By  bis  emotion  moved  sbe  took  his  band; 
A  gleam  of  pleasure  o'er  her  pallid  cheek 
Past,  while  sbe  look'd  at  him  with  meaaiie; 
meek. 

And  for  a  little  while,  as  loth  to  part. 
Detaining  him,  ber  fingers  tank  and  weak, 
Play'd  with  their  bold  ;  then  letling  bisi  a>. 
part. 

She  gave  him  a  slow  smile  that  loucl.'d  bin.  to 
the  bceil. 

4  Mourn  not  for  ber !  for  what  bath  life  h>|i« 
That  should  detain  ber  ready  spirit  here ' 
Thinkeat  (bun  that  it  were  worth  awuhl* 
live, 

Could  wishes  hold  her  from  her  ytwi-i 
sphere? 

That  simple  beart,  that  innocence  sincere 
Tbe  world  would  (tain.   Fitter  she  ar'er 
could  be 

For  tbe  great  change  ;  and  now  tint  casare 
is  near. 

Oh,  who  would  keep  her  soul  from  heioj 
free  ? 

Maiden  beloved  of  Heaven,  to  die  is  best  for 
thee! 

4  She  hath  pass'd  away,  and  on  ber  lips  a  smile 
Hath  settled,  fix'd  in  death.  Judged  they 
aright, 

Or  suffered  tbey  their  fancy  to  beguile 
Tbe  reason,  who  believed  that  she  had  sight 
Of  Heaveu  before  ber  spirit  took  its  riigkt ; 
That  angels  waited  round  her  low ly  bed  ; 
And  that  in  that  last  effort  of  delight, 
When  lifting  up  her  dying  arms,  sbe  sard, 
I  come  f  a  ray  from  Heaven  u \<un  ber  fare  wu 
shed? 

4  St.  Joschin's  had  never  seen  a  day 
Of  sucb  profuse  and  general  grief  before, 
As  when  with  tnpera,  dirge,  and  long  amy 
The  maiden's  body  to  the  grave  they  Ooee . 
All  eyes,  all  hearts,  ber  early  death  deplae, 
Yet  wondering  at  tbe  fortune  they  lantern, 
Tbey  the  wise  ways  of  Providence  adore, 
By  whom  (he  pastor  surely  had  been  seat 
When  to  the  Moudai  woods  upon  bis  quest  be 
went.* 

This  is  very  natural  and  very  beautiful; 
and  The  Tale  of  Paraguay  is  altogether  a 
very  pretty  poem.  The  author,  whose  amia- 
ble domestic  life  U  proverbial,  seems  to  have 
poured  forth  his  whole  soul  in  song,  and 
poets  never  write  better  than  when  they 
write  from  the  heart.  We  are  glad  to  see 
Mr.  Soutbey  return  to  the  muses,  for  really, 
after  hu  Vision  of  Judgment,  he  had  some 
atonement  to  make  and  some  reputation  to 
regain,  which  he  has  dooe  by  the  volume 
before  us.  Several  notes,  and  two  engravings 
by  Heath,  from  designs  by  Westail,  are 
to  the  work,  which  is,  however, 
dear  at  half  a  guinea. 
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Practical  amd  ImUmal  Etademct  aganst  Cs- 
tkoltcum.  By  the  Re*.  Joseph  Blanco 
W.iti,  M.  A.  and  B.  D.  8ro.  London, 


Ki-mi«ovs  as  an  the  witters  against  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  yet  it  perhaps  never 
bad  so  formidable  an  assailant  as  iMr.  Blanco 
White,  a  gentleman  whose  knowledge  of  the 
lu^jfct  is  only  equalled  by  the  eloquence  of 
his  pen.  Mr.  White  was  born  a  Roman  Ca- 
tttolic,  and  «as  brought  up  in  a  country  where 
<hat  religion  has  its  firmest  hold — Spain. 
Though  descended  from  an  Irish  family,  his 
mother  was  a  Spanish  lady,  whom  few  could 
equal  in  religious  sincerity.  Educated  for 
the  church,  instructed  in  all  its  mysteries, 
and  imbued  with  habits  of  devotion,  he  be- 
gan to  doubt  its  truth,  and  he  relates,  with 
much  sincerity,  die  state  of  his  mind  and  the 


luin  lo  relinquish  the 


religion  of  his 
tetantism : — 

'  My  religious  belief  had  hitherto  been  iuv 
dtsuirbed ;  but  light  clouds  of  doubt  be*n'an 
now  to  pa«  over  my  mind,  which  the  warmth 
of  devotion  soon  dissipated,  yet  they  would 
gather  again  and  again  with  an  increased 
dark ues*  which  prayer  could  scarcely  dispel. 
That  immorality  and  levity  are  ttlvayt  the 
source  of  unbelief,  the  experience  of  my  own 
cue,  and  my  intimate  acquaintance  with 
many  others,  enable  me  most  positively  to 
deny :  as  to  myself,  1  declare  most  solemnly 
that  my  rejection  of  Christianity  took  place 
at  a  period  when  my  conscience  could  not 
reproach  me  with  any  open  breach  of  duty 
hut  those  committed  several  years  before: 
that  daring  the  transition  from  religious  be- 
lief to  incredulity,  the  horror  of  sins  against 
the  /aith  deeply  implanted  by  education  in 
my  soul,  haunted  me  night  and  day ;  and 
that  I  exerted  all  the  powers  of  my  mind  to 
wnoteract  the  involuntary  doubts  which  were 
-  ring  an  irresistible  strength.  In 
1 1  brought  to  remembrance  all  my 
>  for  the  truth  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, which  I  had  studied  in  the  French  Apo- 
logists ;  I  read  other  works  of  the  same  kind ; 
and  having  to  preach  to  the  royal  brigade  of 
carabineers,  who  came  to  worship  the  body 
of  St  Ferdinand,  preserved  in  the  king  s 
chapel,  I  chose  the  subject  of  infidelity,  on 
which  I  delivered  an  elaborate  discourse. 
Hut  the  fatal  crisis  was  at  hand.  At  the  end 
of  the  year,  from  the  preaching  of  this  ser- 
mon,— the  confession  is  painful,  indeed,  yet 


die  state  of  my  mm 
rejecting  the  Christian  faith,  I 
anything  in  it  but  what  is  in 
perfect  accordance  with  that  form  of  religion 
m  which  I  was  educated.  I  revered  the 
Scripture*  as  the  word  of  Cod,  but  was  also 
persuaded,  that  without- a  living  infallible  in- 
terpreter, the  Bible  was  a  dead  letter,  which 
could  not  convey  its  tneatiiug  with  any  cer- 
tainty. I  grounded,  therefore,  my  Christian 
faith  on  the  infallibility  of  the  church.  No 
Koman  Catholic  pretends  to  a  better  founda- 
tion. I  believe  whatever  the  holy  mother 
church  holds  and  believes  is  the  compendious 
treed  of  every  member  of  the  Roman 


munion.    Had  my  douiits  affected  any  parti-  J 
cular  doctrine,  I  should  have  clung  to  the  de- , 
cisioo*  of  a  church  which  chums  exemption  j 
from  error.    But  my  first  doubt*  attacked  i 
the  very  basis  of  Catholicism.    I  thought 
widiin  myself  that  the  certainty  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith  had  no  better  ground  than  a  \ 
fuliacy  of  that  kind  which  is  called  reasoning  I 
in  a  circle ;  for  I  believed  the  infallibility  of 
that  church,  because  the  Scripture  said  she  I 
was  infallible ;  while  I  had  no  better  proof 
tliat  the  Scripture  said  so,  than  the  assertion 
of  the  church,  that  she  could  not  mistake  the 
Scripture.    In  vain  did  I  endeavour  to  evade 
the  force  of  this  argument,  indeed  I  still  be- 
lt unanswerable.    Was  then  Christi- 
but  a  groundless  fabric,— the 
supported  by  the  elephant, — the  ele- 
phant standing  on  the  tortoise  ?   Such  was 
the  conclusion  to  which  I  was  led  by  a  sys- 
tem which  impresses  the  mind  with  the  ob- 
scurity and  insufficiency  of  the  written  word 
of  God.    Why  should  I  consult  the  Scrip- 1 
tares?    My  only  choice  was  between  Reve-  ' 
lation  explained  by  the  church  of  Rome,  and 
no  Revelation.    Catholics  who  live  in  Pro- 
testant countries  may,  in  spite  of  the  direct 
tendency  of  their  system,  practically  perceive 
the  unreal  nature  of  this  dilemma.  But 
wherever  the  religion  of  Rome 
lute,  there  is  but  one  step  between  it 
fidelity." 

For  ten  years  did  Mr.  White  struggle  with 
infidelity,  when  the  approach  of  the  French 
army  to  Seville  made  him  qoit  that  city  and 
Spain  for  F<nglat)d.  On  his  arrival  here,  he 
read  l'aley's  Natural  Theology,  which  ap- 
pears to  nave  been  mainly  instrumental  in 
removing  his  atheistical  doubts;  he  next 
found  himself  verging  towards  Unitarianism, 
but  at  length  avoided  that  danger,  and  he 
concludes  die  history  of  his  mind  during  a 
long  and  interesting  period,  with  U«  follow- 
ing observations ; — 

•  I  have  now  gone  through  the  religious 
history  of  my  mind,  in  which  1  request  you 
to  notice  the  result  of  my  various  situations. 
Under  the  influence  of  that  mental  despotism 
which  would  prevent  investigation,  by  the 
fear  of  eternal  ruin,  or  which  mocks  reason, 
by  granting  the  examination  of  premises, 
while  a  reserves  to  itself  die  rurht  of  drawing 
conclusions :  I  was  irresistibly  urged  into  a  de- 
nial of  revelation :  but  no  sooner  did  I  obtain 
freedom,  titan  instead  of  my  mind  running 
riot  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  long  delayed 
boon,  it  opened  to  conviction,  and  acknow- 
ledged the  truth  of  Christianity,— the  temper 
of  that  mind  shows,  1  believe, -the  general 
character  of  the  age  to  whkh  it  belongs.  I 
have  been  enabled  to  make  an  estimate  of 
the  moral  and  intellectual  state  of  Spain, 
which  few  who  know  me  and  that  country- 
will,  I  trust,  be  inclined  to  discredit.  I ;  pon 
die  strength  of  this  knowledge,  I  declare 
again  and  atr/ain ,  that  very  few  anrvrng  my 
own  class  (I  comprehend  clergy  and  l;iity> 
think  otherwise  than  I  did  before  my  removal 
lo  England  The.  testimony  of  ail  who  fre- 
quent the  Continent, — a  testimony  which 
every  oue's  knowledj 
represents  all  Catholic  countries  in  a 

;  will  it  then  be  unreasonable  to 


suppose, 
the 


a  .fair  choice  was  given  bc- 
of  Rome  and  other  forms 


they  have  rejected  ' 
Is  there  not  'some  presumption 
against  a  system  which  everywhere 
improving  nge  from  Christianity  1" 

After  Mr.  White  has  concluded  his  per- 
sonal history,  lie  enters  on  the  question  of 
Catholicism,  which  be  treats  in  a  masterly 
manner;  he  differs  from  the  amiable  and  ve- 
nerable Mr.  Charles  Butler,  as  to  the  power  of 
the  pope ;  he  exposes  the  dreadful  intolerance 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  the  Je- 
suitry by  which  some  of  its  advocates  defend 
it  How  intolerant  it  is,  and  to  what  infatu- 
ation it  leads  its  votaries,  will  be  seen  by  the 
following  extract :  there  is  no  tie  of  aflec- 
tion  more  strong  than  that  of  a  mother,  and 
yet  a  slavish  adherence  to  a  bigoted  and 
tyrannical  church  goes  far  to  violate  the  most 
sacred  of  hnmls  and  almost  to  drive  a  pa- 
rent to  become  the  misguided  murderer  of 
her  own  son ;  for  had  she  in  one  fremiti  I 
moment  denounced  him,  all  the  powers  on 
earth  would  not  have  wrested  him  from  the 
relentless  fangs  of  the  inquisitors ;  but  we 
must  let  the  elegant  author  relate  his  own 
anecdote,  and  then  we  will  ask  if  the  charge 

to  be^furtbeT  ^SitSed?1^^^ 
says : — 

'  Believe  a  man  who  has  spent  the  best 
years  of  his  life  where  Catholicism  is  pro- 
fessed without  the  check  q|"  dissenting  opi- 
nions, where  it  luxuriates  on  the  soil  which 
fire  and  sword  have  cleared  of  whatever 
might  stunt  its  natural  and  genuine  growth 
— a  growth  incessantly  watched  over  by  the 
head  of  your  church,  and  her  authorised  re- 
presentatives the  Inquisitors. — Alas  I "  I  have 
a  mother"  outweighed  all  other  reasons  for 
a  change  in  a  man  of  genius  (Pope),  who 
not  to  show  his  indifference  to  the 

I  too  '' hadTrncXtr  and  suaT^^ 
as  did  I  possess  the  talents  of  your  great 
poet  tenfold,  they  would  have  been  honoured 
in  doing  homage  to  the  powers  of  her  mind 
and  the  goodness  of  her  h»rart>  No  woman 
could  love  her  children  more  ardently,  and 
none  of  those  children  was  more  veiietnendy 
loved  than  myself.  But  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic creed  had  poisoned  in  her  the  surest 
source  of  affection.  I  saw  her  during  a  long 
period  unable  to  restrain  her  tears  in  my 
presence.  I  perceived  that  she  shunned  my 
conversation,  especially  when  my  university 
friends,  drew  me  into  topics  above  those  ofdo- 
mestictalk.  I  loved  her.andOiishehariourcut 
me  to  the  heart.  In  my  distress  I  applied  to  a 
I  friend  to  whom  she  used  to  communicate  all 
her  sorrow,  and  to  my  utter  horror,  I  learnt 
that  suspecting  me  of  anti-catholic  princi- 
ples, my  mother  was  distracted  by  the  fear 
!  that  she  might  be  obliged  to  accuse  me  to 
the  Inquisition,  if  I  ancautiously  ottered  some 
1  condemned  proposition  in  her  presence.  To 
avoid  the  barbarous  necessity  of  being  the 
instrument  of  my  ruin,  she 
other  means  but  that  of  shunning  my  pre- 
sence. Did  this  unfortunate  mother  over- 
rate or  mistake  the 


Hi>K  trie 

find  no 
my  pre- 
er  over- 
nature  of  her  Roman  Ca- 
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||m]m  duties?  By  no  means.  The  Inqui- 
lltlon  whs  established  by  the  supreme  autho- 
r.ty  of  her  church ;  and  under  that  authority 
she  was  enjoined  to  accuse  any  |iersoti  what- 
ever whom  she  might  overhear  uttering  he- 
retical opinions.  No  exception  was  made 
in  favour  of  father*,  children,  husbands, 
wi\  es ; — to  conceal  was  to  ahet  their  errors, 
and  doom  two  souls  to  eternal  perdition.' 

Speaking  of  the  forced  celibacy  of  the  Ca- 
Oxrisg  clergy,  and  its  consequences,  Mr.  W. 
s„vs:~ 

•  The  cares  of  a  married  life,  it  is  said,  in- 
terfere with  the  duties  of  the  clergy.  Do 
uji  the  cares  of  a  vicious  life,  the  anxieties 
of  stolen  lore,  the  contrivances  of  adulter- 
ous intercourse,  the  pains,  the  jealousies,  the 
remorse  attached  to  a  conduct  in  perfect  con- 
tradiction with  a  public  and  solemn  profes- 
sion of  superior  virtue,— do  not  these  cares, 
these  bitter  feelings,  interfere  with  the  duties 
<  f  priesthood  ?  1  have  seen  the  most  pro- 
mising men  of  my  university  obtain  country 
v  oarages,  with  characters  unimpeached.  and 
hmti  overflowing  with  hopes  of 
A  virtuous  wife  w 
it  lengthened  their  purposes;  but  they  were 
to  live  a  life  of  angels  in  celibacy.  They  were 
however,  men,  and  their  duties  connected  ' 
them  with  beings  of  no  higher  description.  I 
Young  women  knelt  before  them  in  all  the 
intimacy  and  openness  of  confession.  A  so- 
litary house  made  (hem  go  abroad  in  search 
<>f  social  converse.  Love,  long-resisted, 
seised  them,  at  length,  like  madness.  Two 
1  knew,  who  died  insane ;  hundreds  might 
be  found  who  avoid  that  tale  by  a  life  of  set- 
ded  systematic  vice.' 

The  family  of  Mr.  White  has  fallen  vic- 
tims to  their  rigid  adherence  to  their  reli- 
gion ;  hi*  eldest  sister  died  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two,  in  a  convent,  when,  had  she 
not  been  a  slave  to  that  church,  air,  amuse- 
ment, and  exercise,  might  have  saved  Iter. 
He  had  another  sister,  to  whom  he  looked 
forward  as  a  companion  for  life : — 

'  But,'  says  he,  4  she  had  a  heart  open  to 
evt'.y  nobk  impression,  and  such  among  Ca- 
tholics are  apt  to  be  misled  from  the  path 
of  practical  usefulness,  into  the  wilderness  of 
At  the  age  of  twenty, 
•ther  to  the  care  of  ser- 
:  and  strangers,  and  shut  herself  up  in 
a  convent,  where  she  was  not  allowed  to  see 
even  her  nearest  relations.  With  a  delicate 
frame,  requiring  every  indulgence  to  support 
it  in  health,  she  embraced  a  rule  which  de- 
nied her  the  comforts  of  the  lowest  class  in 
society ; — a  coarse  wollen  frock  fretted  her 
akin  t  her  feet  had  no  covering  but  that  of 
shoes,  open  at  the  toes,  that  they  might  ex- 
pose them  to  the  cold  of  a  brick  floor :  a 
touch  of  bare  planks  w  as  her  bed,  and  an 


conclusive  as  to  the  latter ;  the  fact,  however, 
is,  that  we  hate  political  and  polemieal  contro- 
versy, and  have  no  wish  to  make  our  jour- 
nal the  medium  of  either ;  we  shall  now  only 
quote  another  iiassage,  relating  to  the  gene- 
ral tendency  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
and  leave  the  more  argumentative  part  of 
the  work,  to  those  who  have  opinions  to  form 
or  doubts  to  remove : — 
'  But  has  not  the  influence  of  Roman  Ca- 
ic  infallibility,  even  in  the  less  oppressed 

intellect,  elosed  up  many  of  the 
direct  roads  to  knowledge,  and  forced  inge- 
nuity to  skulk  in  the  pursuit  of  it  like  a  thief? 
Sound  the  antiquary,  the  astronomer,  the 
natural  philosopher  of  Italy  ;  and  the  charac- 
teristic shrug  of  the  shoulders  will  soon  tell 
you  that  they  have  gone  the  full  stretch  of 
the  chain  they  are  forced  to  wear.  What  if 
the  chai  n  be  already  snapped  at  every  link,  and 
kept  together  by  threads  ?  Reckon,  if  you 
can,  the  struggles,  the  sighs,  the  artifices,  the 
perjuries  which  have  brought  it  to  that  stole. 
Look  at  Galileo  on  his  knees.  See  the  com- 
mentators of  Newton,  prefixing  a  declaration 
lo  bis  immortal  I'rincipia,  in  which  by  a 
solemn  falsehood,  they  avoid  die  fate  of  the 
unhappy  Florentine  astronomer.  Newton, 
say  the  great  mathematicians  Le  Scur  and 
Jacquier,  assumes  in  his  third  book,  the  hy- 
pothesis of  the  earth's  motion.  The  propo- 
sitions of  that  author  could  not  be  explained, 
except  through  the  same  hypothesis.  We 
have  therefore  been  forced  to  act  a  character 
not  our  own ;  but  we  declare  our  submission 
to  the  decrees  of  the  llonian 
the  motion  of  the  earth.  The 
of  sincerity  is  expected  at  the 
Science  indeed  has 
a  step  without  bowing,  with  a'liein 
her  mouth,  to  Roman  infallability.  Man- 
kind bus  to  thank  l  ord  Bacon,  as  he  might 
thank  the  intellectual  liberty  which  the  Re- 
formation allowed  him,  for  that  bunt  of  light 
which  at  once  broke  out  from  his  writings, 
and  spread  the  seeds  of  true  knowledge  too 
thick  and  wide  for  Rome  to  smother  them.' 

We  need  not,  we  are  sure,  say  one  word 
to  convince  our  readers,  that  this  is  a  very 
important  and  interesting  work,  and  that  the 
author  is  a  man  of  very  high 
great  conscientiousness. 


so  far  as  relates  to  the  queen's  trial,  when 
Brougham  displayed  much  vulgarity  am)  bad 
ted,  but  no  dignity  whatever.  The  anther 
makes  a  cunous  mistake  as  to  The  ({ejected 
Addresses,  which  he  says  are  by  Messrs. 
Frere  and  Smith ;  this  we  should  natural! v 
attribute  to  his  converting  the  French  vrorl 
for  brother  into  a  proper  name,  but  that  he 
mentions  Mr.  Frere  as  the  author  of  The 
Monks  and  the  Giants.  Our  an  tlx*  W. 
of  introduction  to  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
his  account  of  the  interview  is  by  no 
the  least  interesting  chapter  in  his 
work : — 

'  Sir  W.  Scott.—"  Well,  doctor,  how  did 
you  like  the  banks  of  the  Tweed  and  Melrose 
Abbey  >" 

*  44  They  are  worthy  of  the  bard  who  his 
sung  them.  I ,  besides,  paid  a  snsit  to  Abbots- 
ford,  and  surveyed  with  interest  your  Gothic 
sculptures,  your  armoury,  and  pictures,  some 
of  which  arc  speaking  representations  I 
shall  now 
The  Lay  of 


unfurnished  cell  her  dwelling.  Disease  soon 
filled  her  conscience  with  fears,  and  I  had 
often  to  endure  the  torture  of  witnessing  her 


her 

i  at  the  confessional.  I  left  her  when 
I  quilted  Spain,  dying  much  too  slowly  for 
her  only  chance  of  rehef.  - 1  wept  bitterly 
for  her  loss  two  years  after :  yet  I  could  not 
be  so  cruel  as  to  wish  her  alive,' 

Our  extracts,  it  will  be  seen,  consist  rather 
•if  facts  than  arguments,  tbou  jh  they  are  pretty 


Historical  and  Literary  Tour  of  a  Foreigner 
in  England  and  Scotland. 
(Concluded  from  p. 481 .) 
Da.  I'icrot,  for  this  is  the  name  of  the 
author  of  this  work,  though  displaying  a 
much  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  us 
and  our  institutions  than  a  foreigner  could  be 
expected  to  obtain,  occasionally  blunders, 
and  in  nothing  more  than  when  he 
On  die 


4  Sir  W.  Scott.—"  Are  you  aenrairrted 
with  the  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border'" 
*  "  A  great  part  of  it ;  but  more  cspecnHj 
with  your  own  imitations  of  the  old  boron 
ballads.  It  was,  1  believe,  your  first  pub- 
lication. 

'  Sir  W.  Soott. — "  Not  exactly.  I  B*k 
my  debut  in  1799,  with  an  imitate*  d 
some  ballads  of  Burger,  and  a  translation  a 
the  chivalresque  drama  of  Goethe,  GottVoe 
Berlichengen.  These  essays  proerrred  M 
the  acquaintance  of  the  famous  Lewis,  itnthot 
of  The  Monk,  and  surnamed  Monk  [ft* 

nation  was  perfectly  amorous  of  the  super- 
natural, and  of  popular  superstitions.  1 
read  to  him  my  Eve  of  St  John  and  Glen- 
flnglas  ;  and  he  requested  my  permission 
to  insert  these  two  poems  in  his  Tales  of 
Wonder." 

1  "  I  should  apprehend  that  The  Monk  of 
Lewis  is  a  little  out  of  fashion." 

4  Sir  W.  Scott.—"  It  is  a  work  written 
with  power.  It  produced  nn  effect, althocch 
it  came  after  the  romances  of  Mrs.  Radcliffc- 
like  the  latter,  Lewis  bas  chosen  the  south 
as  the  seat  of  his  action  :  in  a  southern  atmos- 
phere, passions  as  well  as  vegetation  have 
more  energy ;  passion  is  wanted  in  these 
kind  of  works.  The  marvellous  alone  «  '■■ 
not  suffice  for  so  sceptical  an  age  as  this.  I 
should  have  liked  Mrs  Radcliffe  more,  if 
he  had  been  less  anxious  about  the  explaas- 


methodism  to  popery 
law,  and  the  way  in  s 
0*  h.s  way  into^  the  profession,  "he^ 

states  that  Sir  James  Mackintosh  is  the 
author  of  a  history,  since  it  ia  well  known 
that  Sir  James  has  written  nothing  but  the 
prospectus,  and  that  a-  dozen  years  ago — 
though  a  clever  man,  he  is  too  indolent  for 
an  historian.  The  remarks  on  Brougham 
and  Scarlett  are,  in  general,  correct,  except 


mysteries.  I^ewis 


as  if  he 


tion  of  her 
believed. 

4  "  Might  not  Mrs.  Radcliffe,  as  a  woman, 
be  in  dread  of  passing  for  superstitions  P 
'  Sir  W.  Scott.— 44  It  may  be  so.  1F» 
the  common  oo»eJ. 
are  compared  nth 
tragedies  and   comedies.    Terror  if  fteir 
chief  spring  < 

good  melo -drames.  Walpole 
melodramatic  romance ;  but  Mrs.  I 
surpassed  Walpole.  Lewis  and  Mature 
have  alone  come  near  Mrs.  Raddiffc.  Tie 
Montorio  Family  is  a 
work.' 
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a  the 
M  M 


Was  your  Gotx  v 
at  Edinburgh'" 
W.Scott— "No,  I 

I  then  was    It  is 
tmyacquaintanc*  wil 
linnimt  and  Frere  commenced." 

' "  You  have  contributed  to 
portion  of  the  English  bookseUii 
u>  Edinburgh." 

'  M  Sir  W.  Scott. — "  Authors  doubtless 
make  publishers;  but  Mr.  Arch.  Constable 
has  done  much  for  Scotch  authorship  " 

' "  Scotland  has  always  supplied  great 
men  to  the  literary  republic." 
'  Sir  W.  Scott.—"  The  patriarch  of  our 
i  is  Mr.  Henry  Mackenxie,  who  knew 
and  Robertson  intimately.    In  his 

1.  he  has 

described  the  Literary  Society  of 
i  during  the  second  half  of  the  last 
ceatBiy.  He  is  a  poet  and  romance  writer ; 
•  poet  in  versification  ;  but  a  poet  also  in  his 
prose  fictions;  indeed,  it  is  difficult  for  a 
food  romance  writer  not  to  be  so  in  some 
Heer«e.  Mr.  Mackenzie  is  an  ingenious 
critic  in  his  periodical  essays  (The  Mirror 
sad  TriHer),  and  a  pathetic  author  in  his 
nereis.  There  is  a  little  of  Sterne's  manner 
in  his  Man  of  Feeling ;  the  pathos  of  Julia 
de  Koubien*  is 


superseded  by  I 
to  FoTfbr 


W.  Scott's  family  for  my  authority.  1 
place  of  clerk  or  secretary  to  the  Court 
Session  is  worth,  from  12  to  £1500  I 


per 
luties 


is  a 

.  Scott. — "  A  Scotchman  and  a 
poet.     Lord  liyron  is  also  a  little 


' "  May  I  ask  you  on  what  terms  you 
are  r' 

'  Sir  W.  Scott. — *  I  received  a  letter  from 
him  yesterday.  We  are  in  correspondence, 
and  that  of  an  amicable  and  intimate  descrip- 
tion." 

4  44  He  has  scoffed  n  little  at  Scotland." 

'  Sir  W.  Scott  — "  The  review  went  much 
«°o  far.    Lord  Byron  is  very  irritable." 

' 44 1  saw  the  portrait  of  Mr.  Jeffrey  at 
Abbotsford.    I  presume  you  are  friendly." 

4  44  Yes ;  he  is  one  of  our  literary  notables, 
snd  a  distinguished  barrister." 

' 44  Have  you  also  appeared  at  the  bar  ?" 

'  Sir  W.  Scott. — "  Like  all  young  barris- 
ters, 1  have  pleaded  on  criminal  trials." 

'  I  shall  here  add,  from  the  authority  of 
Mr.  I  ockhart,  that  Sir  W.  Scott,  when  called 
to  the  bar,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  gave  but 
few  testimonies  of  his  talent.  He  once, 
henserer,  had  an  opportunity  of  speakine 
before  the  General  Assembly/ 
urn  he  treated  of 

with  a 

of  eloquence.    The  famous  Dr.  Hlair 
was  present,  and  said  aloud,  "  This 
banister  will  be  a  great  man." 

4 1  resume  our  dialogue.    "  You 
pleading  for  a  judicial  situation." 

4  Sir  W.  Scott. — "  I  was  not  appointed 
clerk  of  the  Court  of  Session  till  after  I  had 
published  Marmion.  I  was  already  sheriff 
of  Selkirkshire." 

•This  post  brings  Sir  Walter  in  about 
£XX>  per  annum,  and  he  was  indebted  for  it 
to  the  Buccleugh  family.  He 


shire.  Sir  Walter  Scott  owed  his  nomination 
of  clerk  to  the  Court  of  Session  to  Pitt,  who 
lox  before  the  nomina- 
On  its  presen- 
ile approved  it 
It  is  providing,"  said 
he.  41  for  a  man  of  genius  ;  the  precedent 
cannot  be  dangerous  to  us."  It  must  be  1 
added,  that  Walter  Scott  performed  his  rune-  j 
tions  for  several  years  gratuitously,  while  I 
expecting  the  death  of  the  titular  clerk,  his 
predecessor,  who  was  an  infirm  old  man. 
This  fact  has  been  deputed  by  M.  Simond 
in  his  Voyage  en  Angleterre ;  he  rectified 
the  error  in  his  second  English  edition  only. 
If  I  do  not  give  Fox's  expression  in  the  ac- 
tual terms  be  used,  I  have  a  member  of  Sir 

The 
of 

orth, 

annum.  Sir  W.  Scott  t>erforms  its 
with  assiduity.  It  may  be  recollected  that  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons  one  day 
denounced  this  place  as  a  useless  office,  be- 
cause it  was  exercised  by  a  man,  who  found 
time  to  publish  seven  or  eight  volumes  yearly, 
without  counting  bis  contributions  to  the 
fcc.  Reckoning  up  the  emoln- 
from  his  place  and  books 
.  it  may  readily  be 
Wilier  Scott  has  a 

ith 

8cc. 

'  Lady  Scott  entered  the  drawing-room, 
and  laid  a  box  on  the  table,  which  she  open- 
ed, and  showed  to  Mr.  Crabbe,  and  then  to 
me  :  this  box  contained  a  kind  of  cockade  or 
St.  Andrew's  cross,  composed  of  pearls  and 
precious  stones  found  on  the  coasts  of  Scot- 
land. 

4  Lady  Scott.  —  ■  It  is  a  St.  Andrew's 
cross,  which  the  ladies  of  Scotland  have  com- 
missioned Sir  \V  Scott  to  present  to  his 
majesty  Iwfore  he  alitrhts.  It  is  the  work  of 
a  ladv  of  high  rank  and  great  beauty." 

4 1  naturally  admired  the  cross,  the  pearls, 
and  the  delicacy  of  the  workmanship.  Two 
children  now  entered  ;  one  the  youngest  son 
of  Sir  W.  Scott,  and  the  other,  I  believe,  a 
brother  of  Mr.  Lockhart ;  those  are  his  ma- 
jesty's two  pages,  said  ljidy  Scott  to  me ; 
and  she  explained  to  me  that  they  would  be 
pages  only  during  the  residence  of  the  king 
at  Edinburgh.  I  asked  Sir  Walter  if  he  had 
not  another  son  ;  and  he  replied,  that  he  had 
a  son  twenty  years  of  a«e,  a  lieutenant  in  the 
15th  Hussars.    Mr.  Scott  is  now  in  Pnissia. 

«  Sir  W.  Scott.  —  "  You  find  us  in  the 
imusx  oi  i??sii\  mes,  oocior.  i  ou  are  coiue 
to  Edinburgh  at  a  time  when  our  city  is 
going  to  put  forth  all  iu  bravery." 

*  "  I  intend,  however,  to  escape  from  all 
this  bustle,  and  make  my  excursion  iulo 
Perthshire  during  tlie  king's  stay." 

*  Sir  W.  Scott.— "  Indeed  !  What  urgency 
induces  you  '  You  will  b«  decidedly  m  the 
wrong.  The  mountains  and  the  lakes  are 
always  to  be  found ;  but  the  spectacle  about 
to  be  exhibited  in  Edinburgh  will  not  be  re- 
newed for  some  time." 

*  Lady  Scott.—"  Baron  Siael  was  also 
of  staving ;  and  set  off  for  the  north 

Way,  do  aot  imitate  him.  We 


have,  however,  repeatedly  told  him  that  he 
was  about  to  lose  an  unique  suectacle  " 

'Sir  W.  Scott.— "  Since 'you  h.ve  old 
Scotland,  you  will  see  iu  living  physiog- 
nomy, or,  at  least,  its  national  costu'ne.'  We 
shall  revive  our  old  devices,  our  old  title*, 
and  soma  of  the  customs  of  hidopenden; 
Scotland.  Why  go  to  look  for  the  Highland 
clans  in  the  mountains,  when  the  report  oi  li- 
king's arrival  has  resounded  to  the  extremity 
of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Bruce,  and  brings 
hither  daily  new  representatives  of  our  his- 
torical names?  You  must  remain.  1  will 
undertake  to  procure  you  a  place  whore  you 
will  see  everything." ' 

Dr.  Pichot  is  a  great  admirer  of  Lord 
Byron  and  his  Don  Juan.    He  says — 

*  A  pretence  has  been  lately  v;;  t  p  m 
England  that  Byron  was  becoming  unfaithful 
to  his  own  glory  ;  and  that  his  iattt* r  works 
are  deficient  in  the  vigour  which  characterii'd 
the  first.  Hut  if  you  quote  Don  Jinn,  t-x; 
conversation  changes  iu  tone,  atH  loses  if. 
literary  complexion.  Trie  big  words  of  mo- 
rality, religion,  and  chivalrous  lev  iltv,  com- 
pose the  text  of  the  discussion.  Byron  h-td 
been  pardoned  for  passing  for  a  iWopfiMB 
misanthrope  ;  for  a  tcepiiad  enthusiast ;  but 
he  dared  to  betray  the  great  secret  of  the 
English  moral  aristocracy,  and  denounce  ;u 
mock  dignity  of  character.  Frcm  that  mo- 
ment he  became  a  bad  cMtee  m\<\  a  fallen 
poet.  It  must  be  confessed,  that  Don  Juan 
is  cosmopolitan  in  every  sense  of  t'.o  v.v-  :  , 
but  it  is  also  a  poem  which  h  is  eiven  the  lie 
to  those  who  pretend  that  he  has  only  one 
string  to  his  lyre.  What  a  variety  of  tones ! 
what  sublime  and  graceful  descriptions !  hut 
especially  what  profound  lui-.wlcd^e  ott:.-j 
world  I  what  dexterity  in  defecting  the  littlu 
springs  of  so  many  (Treat  ■.•etiona,  and  so 
many  great  virtues  !  The  demigods  descend 
from  their  pedestal :  it  is  sometimes,  »  ob- 
jectors will  have  it  so,  the  smile  oi  a  dw:ii-^j 
which  discomposes  their  laughable  gravity  ; 
but  is  it  in  the  right  or  in  tut-  wrong  > 
I  have,  undoubtedly,  prote  u*l  elsewhere 
against  the  abuse  of  talent,  the  three  or  tour 
personalities,  nnd  tlie  symptoms  of  bad  taste, 
which  stain  some  of  the  beauitful  p.c.;<j  ot 
the  poem  ;  but,  like  many  others,  I  am  hur- 
ried away  by  the  mockery  of  a  superior  man, 
who  has  closely  inspected  tbu.-ri  whu-e  cha- 
racters he  depicu.  There  is  ui  Don  Juan  a 
curious  mixture  of  tlie  satirical  spirit  of  Vol- 
taire, Fielding,  and  Sterne,  with  t'je  most 
noble  and  exulted  poetry,  but  one  is  na- 
'  to  quarrei  with  the  noble 
liaviug  excited  in  us  all  the 
of  our  tia'  ure,  he  con- 
bantering  us  for  having  believed 
him  in  earnest  like  ourselves.  Let  any  cue 
conceive  tlie  idea  of  Talma,  stopping  short 
in  the  expression  of  some  mental  trief,  cr 
tragic  passion,  in  order  to  jiarody  himseJt ' 
But  in  the  cantos  sucoeecim,  the  fifth.  Lord 
Byron  aims  more  at  the  suhi;in%,  and  limits 
himself  to  the  portraiture  of  men  and  tlnrigs 
in  their  unsophisticated  state.  If  he  aban- 
dons himself  to  the  impulse  ot  susceptibility 
in  favour  of  liberty,  virtue,  or  any  other 
honourable  foalin*,'  be  no  lon^t  aeeks  tu 
U-titisfrmt  and  mockery;  .1 
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h*  traces  a  chaste  picture,  be  no  lower  spoils 
the  effect  by  grotesque  imagery  ;  and  if  he 
as*em'nle»  therein  leas  noble  figure*,  it  is  only 


for  the  take  of  obeying  the 
contrast  and  of  truth.    Hi*  facility  of 
position  u  inexhaustible.    He  pomes 
« «•  Du  g iav*  au  dona,  du  plaisslt  au 


His  portraits  are  comic  or  ridiculous, 
they  are  faithful,  and  no  longer  exhibit  that 
burlesque  exaggeration  which  is  the  consti- 
tuent of  caricature.  What  a  paintiug  is  that 
of  Su\s arrow  and  his  camp  !  What  a  terrific 
lecture  on  military  glory,  if  the  narrative  of 
the  siege  of  Ishinael  1  What  a  transition 
from  the  sultan's  seraglio,  to  the  court  of 
Catherine  1  and  finally,  what  a  striking  pic- 
ture of  the  domestic  interior  of  the  F.nglish 
aristocracy  !  Rut  here  a  cry  has  been  raised, 
that  Bvn.n  was  never  used  to  the  good  com- 
pany of  I^ondon.  It  must  then  be  denied 
that  the  Prince  Regent  personally  met  him 
in  such  society,  and  made  advances  to  him, 
with  which  the  pride  of  the  poet,  it  is  true, 
was  but  little  nattered  ;  it  must  l>e  denied 
that  the  entirely  aristocratic  review  of  Gifford, 
slated  in  1819,  that  before  his  exile,  Byron 
w  as  die  "idol  of  all  circles  ;  it  must,  in  short, 
be  denied,  that  the  upper  class  of  society  is 
good  company,  which  would  be  worse  than 
cunlessing  that  it  is  not  exempt  from  the 
vices  with  which  Lord  Byron  charges:  it.' 

In  his  critical  remarks,  Dr.  Pichot  is  gc 
rally  correct,  and  his  work  forms  a  rery 
clever  and  interesting  picture  of  the  literature 
of  F.ngland,  and  a  very  faithful  character  of 
its  principal  writers.  

A  Critical  Inquiry  rrganling  the  rral  Author 


of  the  ljetti  tt  of  Jtutiia,  proring  them  to 
hint  (urn  tcrit'ttn  by  Ijirrd  Vucotuit  Sack' 
vUk.     By  Gkoro'e  Coventry.  8vo. 
London,  1825.  Phillips. 
Who  was  Junius  ?  This  is  a  question  which 
who  has  read  his  letters,  or 
has  been  asking  for  the  last 
hall  century,  without  either  gettiug,  or  ex 
pecting  to  get,  a  satisfactory  answer  ;  and  as 
much  ink  has  been  shed  in  the  solution  of 
the  question,  as  on  any. literary  or  polemical 
discussion  or  controversy,  with  which  we  are 
acquainted.   The  letters  have  been  attributed 
hi  succession  to — Charles  I.loyd,  John  Ro- 
berts, Samuel  Dvcr,  William  Gerard  Ha- 
milton,  Kdtnund  Burke,   Dr.  Butler  late 
Bishop  of  Hereford,  Rev.  Philip  Rosen- 
hagen,  General  l.ee,  John  Wilkes,  Hugh 
Boyd,  the  Farl  of  Chatham,  Dunnin?  Lord 
Ash  burton,   Henry  Mood,  Glover  the  au- 
thor of  I  eonidos,  the  Earl  of  Shelburne,  the 
late  Duke  of  Portland,  Ixird  Chesterfield, 
De  I-olme,  Home  Tooke,  Dr.  W.lraot,  Sir 
Philip  Francis,  and  Lord  George  Sackville. 
Of  all  these  claims  to  the  honour  of  Junius, 
advanced  by  their  respective  friends,  not  one 
was  so  absurd  as  that  made  for  De  Ixilmc 
bv  Dr.  Busby,  but  as  the  worthy  gentleman 
observes  :— 
•  When  energising  objects  men  pursue, 
What  ar«  the  freak*  they  will  not  do.' 
Kven  the  claim  for  Dr.  W'llroot,  made  by 
that    illustrious   personage,  the  toi-dimnt 
■Vnre-*  of  Cumberland,  was  rational,  com- 
pared to  that  of  De  Lolroe ;  but,  passing 


over  these,  we  may  observe,  that  the  held 
has  been  very  satisfactorily  cleared  of  every 
candidate,  except  Sir  Philip  Francis  and 
Lord  George  Sackville.  The  external  evi- 
dence in  favour  of  the  former  is  very  strong. 
The  knowledge  of  transactions  in  the  war- 
office,  displayed  by  Junius,  Mr.  Francis 
was  supposed  to  acquire  as  be  was  a  clerk  in 
it  at  the  time;  and  the  antipathy  of  the 
writer  to  Bradshaw  and  Chamier,  is  ac- 
couned  for,  by  their  being  retained  as  the 
favourites  of  Lord  Barrington.  when  Mr. 
Francis  was  dismissed  >  m<!  political  opinions, 
temper,  phraseology,  and  handwriting  of  Sir 
Philip  and  Junius  also  correspond  to  a  consi- 
derable extent.  In  thcspellingof  some  words, 
in  the  signing  of  their  initials  in  private  letters 
in  tin-  manner  of  correcting  the  press,  mark- 
ing quotations,  and  in  their  system  of  punctua- 
tion, there  was  great  similarity  between  Ju- 
nius and  Sir  Phillip;  and  in 
they  both  connect  words  divided 
of  a  line,  not  by  a  hyphen,  but  by  a  colon, 
which  they  repeated,  contrary  to  general 
usage,  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  line,  as 
well  as  at  the  end  of  the  first.  The  personal 
appearance  of  Sir  Philip,  also,  corresponded 
with  that  of  the  gentleman  who  was  seen  to 
have  left  one  of  Junius's  letters  at  Wood- 
fall's  ;  and  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Francis, 
from  a  clerkship  in  the  War  Office,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  India,  at 
the  moment  Junius  ceased  to  write,  seem  to 
countenance  the  idea  that  they  were  one  and 
the  same  person.  Against  this  array  of  evi- 
dence, there  is,  however,  the  great  improba- 
bility that  so  young  a  man  as  Mr.  Francis 
was  at  the  time  could  write  these  letters,  and 
that  so  obscure  a  person  could  possess  the 
information  Junius  obtained.  To  this  must 
be  added  the  denial  of  Sir  Philip,  made  sonic 
years  ago  to  Sir  Richard  I'htlLjis,  who  mo- 
destly scot  a  note  to  ask  him  to  betray  his 
own  secret.  To  this  note  he  replied : — '  The 
great  civility  of  your  letter  induces  me  to  an- 
swer it ;  which,  with  reference  merely  to  its 
subject  matter,  I  should  have  declined.  Whe- 
ther you  will  assist  in  giviug  currency  to  a 
silly  malignant  falsehood,  is  a  question  for 
your  own  descretion;  to  mc  it  is  a  matter  of 
perfect  indifference.' 

With  regard  to  Lord  George  Sackville,  if 
there  is  not  such  apparently-strong  evidence, 
there  is  no  positive  contradiction.  Lord 
George  was  the  first  person  generally  sus- 
pected, and  Sir  William  Draper  was  of  opi- 
nion that  he  was  the  man.  Young  Wood- 
fall,  too,  after  a  patient  and  ingenious  inves- 
tigation of  the  several  claims,  ascribes  the 
letters  to  ix>rd  George,  who,  it  must  be  re- 
collected, had  greater  provocations  to  justify 
the  resentments  which  Junius 
any  person  then  living;  for, 
career  of  military  glory,  he  was 
ignomiuiously  dismissed — from  all  his  ap- 
pointments, without  a  trial,  on  a  charge  of  neg- 
lecting the  orders  of  Prince  Ferdinand,  and 
an  insinuation  that  the  disobedience  arose' 
from  cowardice,  and,  when  he  demanded  a 
trial,  he  was  found  guilty  of  the  imputed 
neglect,  and  declared  incapable  of  again  serv- 
ing the  king  in  a  military  capacity.  How 
t'au  must  have  rankled  in  the  heart  of  a  man 


of  Lord  George's  spirit,  when  be  knew  h  < 
innocence,  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive ;  sad 
if  he  were  Junius,  he  look  an  awful  revenge 
on  those  who  wronged  him.  Punished  by 
•I  the  Second,  and  insulted  by  ba 

court,™  "  noDUw^mdc?  thtl  he  be- 
came inimical  to  the  family :  besides,  al- 
though be  was  appointed  to  office  in  17C1, 
yet  he  was,  in  the  very  next  year,  dismissed, 
on  the  ground  of  bis  court-martial,  which 
took  place  long  before  his  appointment.  Hut 
reminds  us  of  tlie  infamous  injustice  of  James 
the  First,  in  reviving  the  sentence  against 
Raleigh,  although  be  bad  been  employed  in 
his  service  after  the  finding  of  the  sentence ; 
in  the  latter  case,  however,  it  was  the  per- 
sonal act  of  the  monarch ;  in  the  former,  that 
of  his  ministers ;  for,  in  the  [ 
irooke  observes  in  bis  play  of 
asa  (we  quote  from  memory 
the  km* 


« Has  tbe  king  i 
His  vices  are  bis  I 
Fxjually  cogent  reasons  may  be  addoctd 
for  Junius's  rancorous  enmity  to  Lord  Mns- 
field,  the  Dukes  of  Grafton  and  Bedford,  and 
Lord  Barington,  as  for  his  fierce  attacks  oc 
the  king,  if  we  assume  that  Lord  Gewre 
was  Junius ;  for  by  them  he  suffered,  or  it 
least  thought  so.  There  are,  no  doubt,  stroac 
points  in  favour  of  the  presumpt-  >  i  that  l^' 
George  was  Junius ;    and  they  ait  ity 
urged  by  Mr.  Coventry,  however  faasykn 
arrangement  may  be.    Junius's  koowlartf 
of  war,  and  of  society  in  high  life,  wouW  be 
equally  material,  on  the  same  assumpow. 
One  thing  has  always  staggered  tbe  Jaw 
hunters;  we  allude  to  his  knowledge  of  a  vi- 
sit Garrkk  paid  to  the  king  at  Richmond,  ti 
is  proved  by  the  following  letter,  which  be 
sent  through  Wood  fall  to  the  Roscius:- 
'  "  To  Mr.  David  Garrkk. 

4  "  AWwfcr  10, 1771. 
4  "  I  am  very  exactly  informed  of  your  im- 
pertinent inquiries,  and  of  the  infurrostwa 
sent  to  Richmond,  and  with 

Now  mark  meT  lESl  5 vE^ 
tomTtnesf or"  be'  aSred  y w'thali 
Meddle  no  more,  thou  busy  informer  I   It  i> 
in  ii i  v  power  to  make  you  corse  the  hour  is 

No.  4 1. 

Lord  George's  knowledge  of  this  event  is 
very  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  Mr.  Co- 
ventry, who  says, — 

'  We  have  no  other  means  of  accounting 
for  the  quickness  of  the  communication,  but 
by  supposing  that  Junius  was  at  Richmond 
on  that  day. 

'  The  palace  which  the  kin*  occurred  * 


pertinent  inqu 
you  so  busily 
what  triumph  I 
I  knew  every 


The  entrance  to  the  grounds  was  < 
posite  to  a  house  formerly  the  i 
Thomson  the  poet. 

'At  the  era  in  question  this  bouse  was 
rented  by  Lord  George  Sackville,  who,  da- 
ring this  eventful  period  of  his  life,  sp"'1 
part  of  his  time  here,  which  not  only  oft  .v  i 
him  au  occasional  retirement,  but  faciliUtfd 
his  means  of  information  on  wi 


tl*  lungs  household.  ^  ^  QOQgje 


AND  WEEKLY  KEVI1W. 
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•  The  front  of  the  house  so  completely 
overlooked  the  palace,  that,  without  exciting 
suspicion,  he  coukl  notice  the  duly  arrivals 
with  the  utmost  facility. 

'Ilia  friend  Colonel  Amherst,  also,  who 
was  one  of  the  king's  aide  de-camp*,  would 
naturally  he  of  sen-ice  to  him  with  regard  to 
any  particular  intelligence.' 

There  are  many  other  strong  pointi  which 
favour  the  assumption  that  Lord  George 
Sackvitle  was  Junius :  we  could  not,  how- 
ever, state,  as  one,  his  interview  with  l^ord 
Mansfield,  when  on  his  death-bed,  as  related 
by  Cumberland,  without  charging  him  with 
ingratitude  or  hypocrisy;  for  Mr.  Coventry 
says  Lord  Sackville  had  received  no  favours 
from  Ixird  Mansfield.  We  insert  Cumber- 
land's account  of  the  interview  :— 

■  I  was  present  at  their  interview;  I,ord 
Sackville,  just  dismounted  from  his  horse, 
ean»e  into  the  room  where  be  (f  ord  .Mans- 
field] had  waited  a  very  few  minutes :  he 
stri^gered  as  be  advanced  to  reach  Iris  hand 
to  his  respectable  visitor;  be  drew  his  breath 
with  palpitating  quickness,  and,  if  I  remem- 
ber nghtly,  never  rode  again.  There  was  a 
death-like  character  in  his  countenance,  that 
visibly  affected  and  disturbed  Lord  Mans- 
field, in  a  manner  that  I  did  not  quite  expect, 
tor  it  had  more  of  boiror  in  it  than  a  firm 
man  ought  to  have  shown,  and  less,  perhaps, 
of  other  feelings,  than  a  friend,  invited  to  a 
meeting  of  that  nature,  must  have  discovered, 

hud  he  not  been  frightened  from  his  pro- 

*  - 
prteiv. 

;\s  soon  as  j.oru  :vieKviiie  nan  recovered 
his  breath,  his  visitor  remaining  silent,  he  be- 
gan by  apologiang  for  the  trouble  he  had 
given  him,  and  for  the  unpleasant  spectacle 
he  was  conscious  of  exhibiting  to  him,  in  the 
condition  he  was  now  reduced  to,  "  but,  my 
Rood  lord,"  he  said,  "  though  I  ought  not  to 
have  imposed  upon  you  the  painful  ceremony 
of  paying  a  last  visit  to  a  dying  man,  yet  so 
great  was  my  anxiety  to  return  you  my  un- 
feigned thanks  for  ail  you  goodness  lo  nir, 
all  the  kind  protection  you  have  shown  me 
through  the  course  of  my  unprosperous  life, 
that  I  could  not  know  you  were  so  near  me, 
and  not  wish  to  assure  you  of  the  invariable 
respect  I  have  entertained  for  your  character, 
ana  now,  in  the  most  serious  manner,  to  so- 
licit your  forgiveness,  if  ever,  in  the  fluctua- 
tions of  politics,  or  the  heats  of  party,  t  hare 
appeared  in  your  eyes,  at  any  moment  of  my 
life,  unjust  to  your  great  merits,  or  forgetful 
of  vour  many  favours  .*• 

Mr.  Coventry,  anxious  to  gain  every  infor- 
mation, waited  on  the  Duke  of  Dorset,  the 
son  of  Lord  George  Sackville,  to  ask  for  in- 
formation connected  with  the  subject;  and 
the  following  is  the  account  of  the  interview: 

*'  He  received  me  in  the  most  polite  man- 
ner, but  told  me  rt  was  out  of  his  power  to 
render  me  assistance,  not  having  any  of  his 
father's  letters  in  his  possession.  Upon  the 
whole  he  considered,  that  as  the  affair  in 
question  was  now  at  rest,  it  would  be  as  well 
not  to  revive  it.  lest  animadversions  should  l>c 


to  recall  past  events. 
His  grace  more  than  once  observed  during 
the  interview,  that  his  rather  was  an  injured 
man;  but  be  believed  there  never  existed 
one  who  naturally  possessed  a  better  or 
more  susceptible  heart.  I  told  him  that  this 
was  my  firm  1>elief,  and  that  the  inquiry  in 
which  I  was  engaged,  would  not,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  tend  to  alter  that  opinion. 

We  agree  in  the  assertion  of  the  lateTheo- 
philus  Swift,  that  one  man  firing  a  pistol  at 
another  is  no  proof  of  courage ;  hut  Uiat  Lord 
George  was  a  brave  man  we  never  doubted, 
and  the  following  account  of  his  duel,  if  it 
does  not  prove,  at  least  confirms  it 

'On  the  14 tli  December  17; 0,  Lord 
George  moved,  "  That  the  speaker  do  write 
to  such  eldest  sons  and  heirs  apparent  of 
peers,  kings,  Serjeants  and  masters  iu  chan- 
cer)-, as  are  members  of  this  House,  and  to 
the  attorney  and  solicitor-general,  requesting 
litem  to  attend  in  their  places  every  day  at 
two  o'clock,  to  assUt  in  carrying  bills  to  the 
Lords." — Seconded  by  Lord  George  Caven- 
dish. 

'  Among  other  things  in  support  of  his 
motion,  Ijord  Guurge  said,  that  what  he  had 
been  urging  was  for  the  honour  of  the  nation, 
in  tcAicA,  he  did  declare,  he  greatly  interttlid 
himtetf.  It  was  thought  a  very  remarkable 
motion  altogether. 

•  Governor  Johnstone,  in  reply,  took  oc- 
casion to  say,  "  that  he  wondered  that  no- 

|  We  lord  thtmld  inU  mt  hiunttf  tu  deeply  in 
t  the  honour  of  bis  country,  when  he  had,  hi- 
;  therto,  Urn  to  rtpirJIet  of  hi*  otru." 
I  'These  word*  occasioned  a  duel,  the 
|  particulars  of  which  are  as  follow  :  —  Go- 
vernor Johnstone's  speech  was  not,  at  the 
time  it  was  delivered,  heard  by  I«rd  George 
Germain  ;  and  he  declared  he  was  sorry  that 
he  bad  uiissed  the  opportunity  of  making  an 
instant  replication;  but  Uiat,  however,  he 
would  take  proper  notice  of  it.  On  Mon- 
day, die  17th  December,  1770,  Governor 
Johnstone  was  attending  the  committee  who 
were  sitting  on  the  petitions  relative  to  the 
embark ment  at  Durham  Yard,  when  Mr. 
Thomas  Townshend  came  to  him,  and  de- 
sired to  speak  with  him  ;  he  took  him  into 
another  room,  when  he  told  him,  after  mak- 
ing a  very  polite  and  gentlemanly  excuse 
as  to  what  share  he  had  in  the  business,  he 
came  upon,  that  the  reflection  he  had  cast 
on  the  character  of  Lord  George  Germain, 
diough  not  heard  by  himself  at  the  lime, 
had  been  communicated  to  him  by  his 
fricuds;  and  that,  in  consequence.  Lord 
George  had  begged  of  him  to  wait  on  Go- 
vernor Johnstone,  to  desire  that  he  would 
retract  what  he  had  said ;  that  for  his  own 
part  he  should  be  exceedingly  sorry  to  have 
a  quarrel  happen  between  two  gentlemen, 
whom  he  knew,  and  for  whom  he  had  a 
great  respect,  and  he  therefore  hoped  that, 
to  prevent  die  consequences,  Governor  John- 
stone would  retract  what  be  bad  said  respecl- 
ing  Lord  George. 

*  The  governor  said,  it  was  very  true,  he 
had  made  use  of  such  and  such  expressions 
in  the  house;  that  they  conveyed  his  opi- 
nion, and  that  lie  would  maintain  and  sup- 
port it.   I'pon  which  Mr.  Townshend  said, 


George 
attend  - 


in  that  ca-ie,  Lord  George  demanded  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  a  gentleman  from  him,  which 
the  oilier  declared  he  was  ready  to  give  his 
lordship  at  any  time.  Mr  Townshend  then 
said,  Lord  George  wns  in  an  adjoining 
room,  and,  if  the  governor  pleased,  they 
would  go  to  him.  The  governor  assented'; 
and  Mr.  Townshend  conveyed  him  to  die 
room  in  which  Lord  George  was  waiting. 
Lord  George  repeated  the  cause  of  quarrel, 
and  the  demand  of  satisfaction,  which  the 
other  acquiesced  in,  desiring  his  lordship 
would  appoint  his  own  time  and  place.  lord 
George  then  mentioned  the  ring  in  Hyde 
Park;  and  as,  in  affairs  of  this  kind,  all 
times  were  alike,  the  present  was,  in  his  opi- 
nion, as  good  a  one  as  any.  Governor 
Johnstone  entirely  agreed  with  Lord  Ge 
as  to  place ;  but  said,  as  he 
ing  his  duty  in  a  committee  on  a  subject  he 
bad  very  much  at  heart,  he  hoped  the  ineet- 
iug  Lord  George  an  hour  lience  would  make 
no  difference  Lord  George  said  no ;  ami 
then  spoke  as  to  seconds,  informing  the  Go- 
vernor, at  the  same  time,  that  lie  had  desired 
Mr.  Townshend  to  attend  him  in  that  light. 
Governor  Johnstone  said  there  was  little  oc- 
casion for  seconds,  and  that,  therefore,  Mr. 
Townshend  should  stand  in  that  light,  n>  to 
both  of  them.  Governor  Johnstouc  further 
said,  that  as  he  had  at  that  time  an  open 
wound  in  his  arm,  and  his  legs  very  much 
swelled,  he  could  wish  they  would  use  pis- 
tols; to  which,  Lonl  George  saying  it  »;is 
equal  to  him  what  the  weapons  were,  they 
separated,  and  Governor  Johnstone  returned 
to  the  committee. 

'  In  this  conference,  as  well  as  through 
the  whole  affair,  both  die  gentlemen  behaved 
with  the  greatest  politeness  to  each  other,  as 
well  as  with  the  greatest  courage. 

'  At  the  appointed  hour.  Lord  George  and 
Mr.  Townshend  were  in  the  ring;  and  soon 
after,  Governor  Johnstone,  accompanied  by 
Sir  James  Lowtber,  whom  he  liappcned  to 
meet  on  his  way.  and  had  requested  to  go 
with  him.  Lord  George  accosted  Governor 
Johnstone,  and  desired  he  would  mention  the 
distance,  declaring  he  was  then  upon  his 
ground,  and  the  governor  might  take  w 
distance  he  pleased  The  governor  was  t 
back  by  the  seconds  about  twenty  small  paces. 
The  antagonists  having  prepared  their  pistols, 
Lord  George  called  on  the  governor  to  fire, 
which  the  governor  refused,  saying,  dial  as 
his  lordship  brought  him  there,  he  must  fire 
first  Upon  which  Lord  George  fired,  and 
then  the  governor.  Neither  of  the  shots  took 
effect.  Lord  George  then  fired  his  second 
pistol,  and  as  be  was  taking  down  his  arm, 
the  coventor's  second  ball  hit  his  lordship's 
pistol,  broke  some  part  of  it,  and  ooe  of  the 
splinters  grazed  his  lordship's  hand.  The  se- 
conds immediately  interfered,  and  the  affair 
ended.  Governor  Johnstone  afterwards  de- 
clared to  his  friends,  that  in  all  the  affairs  of 
the  kind  which  be  ever  knew,  or  was  ever 
concerned  in,  he  never  found  a  man  behave 
with  more  courage  and 
George  did  on  this  occa? 

'  This  testimony  of  Governor  Johnstone  in 
favour  of  Lord  George's  courage  is  directly 
in  unison  with  that  of  Lord  Orford,  who 
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knew  nun  well  in  wlier  life.  The  latter  -f- 
lirms,  that  he  was  endowed  by  nature  with  a 
Lii-h  sjidrit,  a  high  sense  of  honour,  and  un- 
daunted courage.  Can  we  then  for  n  mo- 
ment suppose  that  he  would  shrink  from  hi* 
natural  propriety  at  the  battle  of  Maiden, 
when  he  had,  previous  to  that  event,  been 
among  the  first  to  court  danger  in  various 
other  engagements?  The  tonaue  of  malic* 

in  at  all  tunes  a  nmre  formidable  enemy  thun 
tin-  cannon's  mouth.  The  former  inflicts  u 
wound  oftentimes  incurable  ;  the  latter  gives 
a  man  three  Chanel's:  that  of  not  injuring 
him  at  all,  killing  him  on  the  sjmt,  or  giving 
him  a  wound  that  time  is  sure  to  heal. 
*'  The  tooth  of  malice  never  rankles  more, 
Tljun  when  it  bites,  and  baftlctU  not  the  sore." 

'Sir  James  Luwtlier,  who  was  Governor 
Johnstone's  second,  all  readers  of  Junius 
must  be  well  acquainted  with.  Ills  being 
son-iii  law  to  Lord  Bute,  was  quite  sufficient 
for  Junius  to  take  up  the  Duke  of  Portland's 
ease,  which  is  fully  examined,  12lh  May, 
1768.  It  had  previously  been  di.-cusscd  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  course  of  the 
debate  on  Sir  GeotgC  Kavillc's  quieting  bill, 
for  which  Lord  George  was  a  strong  advo- 
cate. 

4  Sir  James  formed  part  of  the  expedition 
to  St.  Mains,  with  the  Duke  of  .Marlborough 
and  Ixmi  George,  to  the  latter  of  whom  he 
had  given  offence.  I  cannot  find  that  Sir 
James  went  out  in  any  official  capacity,  but 
merely  as  a  looker-on.  Some  imprudent  ob- 
servation might  easily  have  given  this  um- 
liiL".  After  the  Nullum  Tim  pus  affair  in 
17oft,  he  was  not  again  noticed  by  Junius, 
until  this  duel  had  taken  place,  when  the 
■abject,  which  appeared  fully  at  rest,  was  I 
a?ain  resumed,  to  expose  the  litigious  spirit 
of  Str  Jnmej.  The  coincidence  is  not  a  little 
■singular,  although  it  w  as  matter  of  no  mo-  I 
ment  to  Lord  Gorge  who  was  the  govern- 
or's  second  ;  nevertheless,  it  appears  to  have 
awal  encd  recollections  of  former  enmity  •' 

That  Mr  Coventry  has  made  out  a  strong  1 
cjm'  iii  Lvour  of  Lord  George  Sackvillc  is 
certain ;  but  still  we  have  our  doubts,  and 
these  are  in  no  degree  lessened  by  the  fact, 
that  Lord  George  Sackvillc  employed  Cum- 
berland to  write  his  defence,  which  Junius 
surely  could  have  no  occasion  for  doing. 
Still,  we  say,  Mr.  Covcutry  has  accumulated 
M  much  evidence  for  his  client,  thai  it  will 
be  difficult  to  refute  it.  

'l  it  Art  of' pmrrvittp  the  Hair  on  phikuiphi- 
ad  Pri'wrijiltt.  By  tlie  Author  of  the  Art 
of  Improving  the  Voice.  8vo.  pp.  260. 
London,  1825.  1'rowett. 
Monty  and  Mat-alpine,  avaunt!  Kowlnnd, 
«/*r  with  ihy  Macassar !  Prince,  keen  thy 
Russian  oil  ior  Russian  boors!  and  hide  thy 
liead,  O  Taylor!  for  the  public  will  bear 
bear's  grease  no  lousrcr.  Your  '  occupation's 
gone;'  die  work  before  us  has  annihilated  it; 
for  every  man  may  now  become  his  own  hair- 
prescrver  on  philosophical  principles,  with- 
out intrusting  it  to  vour  keeping  Hut,  to 
speak  seriously,  this  is  a  very  elaborate  trea- 
tise on  the  hair,  iu  which  its  anatomy  and 
physiology  are  scientifically  analyred  and 
explained,  and  much  useful  information 
|ireu  with  tegaid  to  the  management  of  this 


ornamental  portion  of  the  head.  Before, 
however,  we  enter  on  the  more  practical  part 
of  die  volume,  we  shall  quote  an  historical 
account  of  the  fashions  of  wearing  the  hair  in 
France  :— 

*  Before  the  establishment  of  the  monar- 
chy, the  Gauls  wore  their  hair  very  long ; 
"  and  this  custom,"  says  l'liny,  "  gave  the 
w  hole  country  the  appellation  of  Gallta  co 
imita,  or  hairy  Gaul ;  but,  on  the  foundation 
of  the  monarchy,  the  kings,  desirous  of  hav- 
ing a  distinctive  mark  of  their  pre-eminence, 
reserved  the  ri.lit  of  wearing  long  hair  for 
themselves  and  the  princes  of  the  blood ;  their 
subjects  were  forbidden  to  wear  long  hair ; 
and  this  custom  continued  till  the  twelfth 
century,  when  Pierre  Lombard,  Bishop  of 
Tans,  ut  lengdi  prevailed  on  the  king  to  re- 
peal this  prohibition. 

"  The  hair,  during  the  early  periods  of  the 
monarchy,  was  held  in  such  veneration,  that 
if  it  was  designed  to  degrade  a  prince,  his 
head  was  shaved.  In  this  roauncr  Clovis 
treated  Curaric,  whom  be  had  conquered. 
The  son  of  the  king,  involved  in  the  same 
disgrace,  said  to  his  father,  in  order  to  com- 
fort him  :  "  My  hair,  which  has  been  cut  off, 
was  nothing  but  green  branches,  which  will 
grow  agaiu,  for  the  trunk  is  not  dead." 

'  At  this  time  people  swore  by  their  hair ; 
and  this  oath  was  as  sacred  as  when  nowa- 
days they  swear  by  their  honour.  Traitors 
implicated  in  one  and  the  same  plot,  were 
sentenced  to  cut  off  each  other's  hair.  Fre- 
degonde  caused  the  hair  of  a  mistress  of  her 
lOO- in-law  to  be  cut  off  und  hung  up  at  the 
door  of  the  prince's  apartment:  this  pro- 
ceeding was  then  considered  as  the  height  of 
barbarity-  A  very  singular  custom  of  those 
times  likewise  proves  the  great  value  that  was 
set  upon  the  hair:  in  saluting  any  one  to 
whom  it  was  intended  to  show  the  greatest 
respect,  the  highest  compliment  that  could  be 
paid  was  to  pluck  out  a  hair  and  present  it 
to  him.  Historians  relate  that  Clovis  pulled 
a  hair  from  his  bead,  and  gave  it  to  St  Ger- 
mier,  to  prove  how  highly  he  esteemed  him  ; 
and  that  the  courtiers,  who  witnessed  this  ac- 
tion of  the  monarch,  were  eager  to  pluck 


each  of  them  a  hair,  and  to  present  it  to  the 
virtuous  bishop,  who  withdrew  ea 


with  the  politeness  of  the  court. 

'  Cnder  the  first  dynasty,  the  French 
women  wore  their  hair  separated  on  the 
forehead,  lightly  curled  on  the  temples, 
and  again  united  in  long  flowing  tresses. 
Such  were  the  statues  of  the  great  person- 
ages of  this*  period,  which  formerly  deco- 
rated the  portal  of  the  church  of  St.  Ger- 
man des  Pres.  There  were  seen  Uitro- 
Clotilda,  the  wife  of  Clovis :  the 


goth,  and 
latter  was 


that  descended  to  he 
decorated  with  rings  of  pearls  and  otlier  or- 
naments :  the  hair  of  the  former  waved  in  a 
graceful  manner  over  his  broad  shoulders. 
Tnis  wai  also   the  fasluon  adopted  l>v  the 

beautiful  and  terrible  Fredegonde,  and  by 
Dertrnde,  the  wife  of  Clouore  II.  Odelta, 
the  daughter  of  a  German  prince,  allowed  to 
be  seen,  under  her  veil,  her  hair  twisted  in 
the  fonn  of  a  long  cord,  iiadwida,  the  wife 
of  Gerard  of  Alsace,  Duke  of 


represented  on  her  tomb,  has  her  hair  parted 
into  two  long  tresses  descending  upun  her 
bosom ;  a  kind  of  small  bonnet  in  form  of 
the  head,  the  only  ornament  being  a  tress  of 
hair  which  surrounds  it. 

'  Among  tbe  queens  and  prim 
images  are  preserved  by  antique 
all  those  that  are  celebrated  for  their' piety 
are  represented  with  their  forehead  covered 
by  a  veil,  without  any  appearance  of  loir. 
The  wives  of  Charlemagne,  without  entirely 
concealing  the  hair,  set  off  their  tresses,  and 
allowed  only  a  few  thiu  curls  to  appeal 
around  the  face.  Itichilda,  the  wife  of 
Charles  the  Bald,  raised  her  hair  up  io  * 
bunch,  and  concealed  its  extremities  under  a 
kind  of  toque.  Uicharda,  the  wife  of  Charles 
le  Gros,  plaited  and  twisted  the  lower  half  of 
her  hair,  and  raised  them  again  on  each  sale 
of  her  cheeks,— a  fashion  which  was  preva- 
lent in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries.  Ik 
eleventh  century  was  remarkable  for  tbe  en- 
tire disappearance  of  the  hair  on  the  fort- 
head,  and  the  invention  of  UiurrclcU,  wbidi 
iu  later  times  degenerated  into  hciuuxs,  or 
horns. 

'  Oftener  than  once,  the  church  interposed 
its  authority  to  prohibit  or  enjoin  in  r'rat** 
particular  modes  of  dressing  the  hair;  ani 
sometimes  long,  and  at  other  times  short 
hair,  excited  the  wrath  of  the  ecclesiwtitsl 
authorities.  The  unhappy  result  a 
known  of  the  ill-judged  piety  of  L<^^1'* 

setting  tbe  exampfe  of  submission  to  the  rei- 
terated ordinances  of  the  bishops,  had  ha 
hair  cut  short. 

'  At  the  end  of  the  twelfth,  and  duriD?  the 
thirteenth  century,  fasluon  made  a  retrograde 
movement.  Blanche  of  Castillo  resumed  tlx 
head-dress  of  Clotilda,  her  liaii  waving  about 
her  temples,  and  her  veil  over  her  crown- 
Jeanne,  the  Countess  of  Toulouse,  made 
some  happy  innovations :  her  hair,  parted 
on  the  forehead,  displayed  her  cars,  and  fell, 
en  trtue,  over  her  shoulders  ;  and  she  won:  * 
cJiapei,  from  which  fell  a  very  thin  game. 
Her  head-dress  was  very  graceful ;  but  the 
novelty  did  not  last  long,  for  the  veil  and  M 
stomacher  soon  after  concealed  the  hair,  U* 
head,  and  the  graces  of  female  beauty. 

'The  fourteenth  century  ushered  in  a 
morning  of  spleudonr.  A  lady,  whose  name, 
dear  to  the  muses,  is  deservedly  celebrated— 
(  lenience  Isaure,  appeared,  and  drew  forth 
her  sex  from  the  obscurity  to  which  it  bad  *> 
long  been  coudemued  during  the  ages  of  ig- 
norance and  tyranny.  A  beautiful  print  of 
this  lady,  illustrating  the  head-dress  of  UV 
times,  is  given  by  M.  N.  II.  Jacob,  in  the 
Collection  du  Miroir.  In  spite  of  the  «vw 
which  at  this  period  desolated  France,  luwrv 
progress    Tbe  vain  and 


coquettish  Isabelle  de  Oavien  _ 

i,  or  rather  dereliction  of  all  u> 


fasliious.  By 
perversion,  or  rather  dereliction 
harmony  and  principles  of  taste,  she 
ed  her  hair  altogether,  and  displayed  o" 
shoulders  and  bosom.  No  graceful  iwolifi- 
tion  is  associated  with  the  corrupted  and  cn 


natural  taste  of  this  extravagant  q"**"- 


it 


was  she  who  brought  into  fashion  U^oje^j*^ 
dresses,  so  extravagant  in  form  and 


AND  WEEKLY  REVIEW. 


m  alutude,  called  hums,  wi  dnwi,  the  wear- 

u-i  >  f  wkc'i  kindled  such  zealous  fury  in  the 
pre;  thers  of  tiie  time.  I" very  body,  says 
l'.uadin,  a  cotempornry  author,  was  at  this 
l  ie  very  extravagant  in  dress,  and  that  of 
t!n  lalies' heads  was  partiLula.lv  remarkable; 
f  r  they  wore  on  them  prodigious  caps,  an  ell 
or  wore  in  length,  poiuted  like  steeples, 
frtm  tbe  hinder  part  of  which  hung  lung 
c  apes  or  rich  frames,  like  standards.  These 
•  Mravagout  head  dresses  aron-  from  the  gra- 
dual ccLirgemtut  of  bonnets  in  form  of  a 
heart.  Tie  w  omen,  says  Juvenal  di-s  Crsius, 
ran  into  great  exce»se*  in  dress,  and  wore 
horns  of  wonderful  length  and  size,  having 
ou  (khef  side  ears  of  suth  monstrous  dimen- 
sions, that  it  was  impoN>ible  for  them  to  pass 
through  a  door  with  them  on.  About  this 
tune  llie  Carmelite  Cenare,  a  celebrated 
preacher,  exercised  his  talents  against  thcae 
horn*.  They  likewise  wore  hoods,  strength- 
ened in  front  with  leather,  and  hoops  of 
whalebone,  to  give  them  more  consistency. 
Ahure  t!u.i  kind  of  funnel,  figure  to  yourself  a 
head  surmounted  with  two  huge  horns,  aud 
pads  with  prodigious  ears,  and  you  will  have 
a  correct  idea  uf  the  ladies  of  that  age. 

'Jl  must  iu»t  be  imagined,  however,  that 
t'iis  head-drejs  was  worn  generally,  for  we 
IfcaaU  think  tlwl  then,  as  at  present,  the 
iTi.it  ridiculous  costumes  were  nioro  espe- 
cially adopted  by  tho.iC  who  courted  distinc- 
tion, and  disfigured  themselves  in  proportion 
to  their  rauk  and  dignity  ;  and  if  monument* 
Itave  been  handed  down  to  us  of  many 
strange  dreaes,  the  reason  is,  that  painters 
aad  sculptors  usually  perpetuate  only  the 
portraits  of  distinguished  |x-rsons. 

'During  Ibis > period,  the  sugar  loaf  hats 
'n^an  to  grow  numerous,  having  veils  fasten- 
ed to  thera,  which  hung  more  or  less  low,  ac- 
'xirding  to  the  quality  of  the  wearer.  The 
fas'iion  appears  to  have  been  first  imported 
into  Franc*  from  England,  the  earliest  monu- 
ment in  which,  it  appears,  l>eing  a  miniature 
w  an  ancient  manuscript  copy  of  FruLssart, 
representing  the  entry  of  Isabel,  Queen  of 
l-n%land,  and  sister  of  Charles  the  Fair,  into 
I'aris.  This  princess  is  represented  with  a 
peaked  head-dress  of  extraordinary  height, 
trimmed  with  Lice  that  floats  in  the  air. 

'  la  emulation  perhaps  of  Cenare,  we  find 
that  another  Carmelite,  named  Thomas  Co- 
necte,  preached  vehemently  against  the  ken. 
>ws;  but,  alas!  the  poor  friar  was  ill  re- 
quited for  ins  zeal ;  for.  six  years  afterwards, 
in  1440,  he  was  burned  alive  at  Koine  as  a 
heretic.  "  This  preacher,"  says  Farad  in, 
"  held  the  kennin*  in  such  abhorrence,  tli.it 
roost  of  his  sermons  were  directed  against 
mem  •  attacking  them  with  die  bitterest  iu- 
vectivii*,  and  launching  out  into  the  severest 
animadversions  against  those  who  wore  them. 
*»"<  hercver  brother  Thomas  went,  tbe  kennin* 
durst  not  show  themselves,  on  account  of  the 
hatred  which  lie  had  sworn  against  them. 
This  had  an  effect  for  the  time,  and  till  the 
preacher  was  gone;  but,  on  his  departure, 
the  ladies  resumed  their  horns,  and  followed 
the  example  of  the  snails,  Uiat,  when  they 
hear  any  noise,  speedily  draw  in  their  horns, 
and,  when  the  imw  is  passed,  suddenly  erect 
them  to  a  greater  length  than  before.  Tims 


did  these  ladies ;  for  the  kennins  were  never  . 
larger,  more  pompous,  and  more  superb,  than  '. 
after  the  departure  of  brother  Thomas  "  Such 
is  the  effect  of  warmly  contending  against  ] 
prejudices. 

'  Those  high  head-dre«ses  rendered  it  ne-  j 
cessary,  at  this  period,  to  heighten  the  door- 
j  ways,  as  they  had  been  previously  w  idened 
on  account  of  the  ears.    They  at  length  va- 
nidied,  though  only  to  make  their  appear- 
j  ance  at  other  periods  more  ridiculous  than 
ever.    Becoming  weary  of  head-dresses  a 
|  yard  high,  they  passed,  as  is  commonly  the 
|  case,  from  one  extreme  to  another;  and  re- 
duced them  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  women 
[  appeared  as  though  tlieir  heads  were  sliavtd.' 
I     Many  of  the  advertising  hair-o|>cratois 
pretend  to  give  you  an  infallible  depilatory 
for  removing  superfluous  hairs :  but  our  au- 
!  ihor  honestly  tells  us  thai  no  external  wash 
j  or  application  will  destroy  the  hair,  aud  leave 
the  skin  uninjured.    Even  if  you  pull  the 
hair  up  by  the  roots,  it  will  not  avail,  as  there 
are  thousands  of  roots  ready  to  start  through 
the  skin,  the  moment  room  is  made  for  them 
by  pulling  out  dieir  companions.   The  au- 
thor, how  tier,  recommends  the  razor,  and 
that  very  ungallantly,  to  the  ladies,  addiug 
that '  it  will  seldom,  in  ordinary  oases,  be  re- 
!  qui.sito  to  use  it  more  than  twice  or  thrice  a 
,  week!*    lie  is  evidently  not  a  married  man, 
;  or  he  certainly  would  not  suggwt  such  means 
(  for  enabling  wives  literally  to  ixiirtl  their  hus- 
bands. 

On  the  subject  of  dyeing  the  hair,  our  au- 
Uior  dilates  at  some  lengdi,  cautioning-  against 
i  the  dangerous  methods,  and  giung  the  fol- 
j  lowing  very  simple  directions: — 

*  Wc  think  that  the  most  useful  hints  on 
this  subject  may  be  derived  from  the  scien- 
tific modes  of  dyeing  w  oollens  and  silks  of  a 
black  colour,  as  both  of  these  are  animal  sub- 
stances of  similar  chemical  composition  to 
the  hair.  We  should  recommend,  therefore, 
to  prorure  from  the  dyers  a  quantity  of  wal- 
nut-water, which  is  prepared  by  sleeping 
for  a  year  in  water  the  green  shells  of  wal- 
nut", and  with  this  to  wash  the  hnir,  as  the 
first  part  of  the  process :  Uien  to  make  an 
aromatic  tincture  of  galls,  by  scenting  the 
common  tincture  with  any  agreeable  per- 
fume, and  with  this  to  wet  the  hair,  which 
must  next  be  moistened  with  a  strong  solu- 
tion of  sulphate  of  iron. 

'  If  this  be  properly  done,  we  have  no 
doubt  that  it  will  tinge  the  hair  black  or  dark  ; 
but  care  must  lie  taken  not  to  let  any  of  the 
substances  touch  the  skin  or  the  linen,  as  they 
will  have  a  similar  c-fTeet  on  these.  It  is  most 
nbsurd,  indeed,  to  pretend  that  any  prepar- 
at  on  will  dye  the  hair  and  not  tinge  the 
skin,  if  applied  to  it ;  for  the  skin  being  of 
precisely  the  same  chemical  composition 
with  the  hair,  it  must  be  affected  by  the 
same  chemical  agents  The  advertised  nos- 
trums, therefore,  which  are  said  to  dye  the 
hair,  and  not  to  discolour  the  skin  or  soil  the 
linen,  must  be  a  gross  imposition  on  the 
public.' 

With  respect  to  curling  fluids  we  are  told 
that— 


ms-ani 


the  hair,  are  chiefly  composed  of  either  oily 
or  aKaliue  substances  ;  and  perhaps  you 
w  ill  find  that  the  essence  of  soap,  for  which 
we  have  given  the  receipt  above,  is  as  good 
ns  any  other.  Any  combination  of  potash 
or  hartshorn  with  some  of  the  aromatic  oils, 
will  answer  every  purpose  of  the  most  expen- 
sive curling  fluid. 

*  Oils,  if  not  put  on  too  copiensly,  for  this 
will  destroy  the  effect  intended,  are  the  best 
preparations  for  keeping  in  the  curls  i 
moist  or  damp  weather,  or  in  hall-r 
theatres,  where  they  are  exposed  to  i 
from  perspiration  and  from  the  breath ;  be- 
cause oil,  when  spread  over  the  hair,  pre- 
vents it  from  imbibing  moisture,  which  will 
infallibly  cause  it  to  lose  curl." 

The  receipts  for  hair  oils  are  very  nume- 
rouse,  end  embrace  every  variety ;  two  of 
these  we  subjoin  :— 

'  Imjirriai  Oil. — Take  a  gallon  of  salad  oil, 
and  put  it  into  a  pipkin,  with  a  bag  containing 
four  ounces  of  alkanet  root,  cut  and  bruised. 
Oive  the  whole  a  good  heat,  hut  not  a  boil- 
ing one,  until  the  oil  is  completely  impreg- 
nated with  the  red  colour;  then  pour  the 
whole  into  a  jar,  let  it  stand  till  coM,  and 
then  add  four  ounces  of  essence  of  bergamot, 
four  ounces  of  oil  of  jasmine,  and  three 
ounces  of  eau  des  mille  flenrs.  Wrhen  pro- 
perly mixed,  put  the  compound  liquid  into 
small  bottles  for  use. 

'  UniU  a  Antique*. — These  oils,  which  are 
sold  in  considerable  quantity,  are  chiefly 
composed  of  oil  of  ben,  or  bebn  nuts.  Th« 
oil,  like  that  of  almonds,  is  made  first  by 
beating,  and  then  sifting  the  ' 
through  a  coarse  wire  sieve,  and  ex 
thern  by  means  of  a  press.  The 
imported  from  Italv.  and  are  i 
lity ;  but  the  oil  diners  from  Uiat  of  almonds, 
in  being  adapted  to  keep  more  years  than 
the  latter  will  months.  Its  principal  excel- 
lence consists  in  its  having  no  smell  of  its 
own,  and  consequently  being  reedy  to  im- 
bibe the  odour  of  any  perfume  with  which 
it  may  be  combined.' 

With  directions  for  colouring  the 
lashes  when  too  light,  we  conclude  :— 
'  Dissolve  in  one  ounce  of  distilled 
one  drachm  of  sulphate  of  iron,  add 
ounce  of  gum-water,  a  tea-spoonful  of  Eau 
de  Colonge.    Mix,  and  after  having 
the  eye-brows  with  like  tincture  of 


galls, 

til. 


apply  the  wash  with  a  camel  hair  pencil, 

4  We  shall  here  give  another  receipt  of  a 
different  description ;  being  a  celebrated  paste 
for  darkening  the  eye-brows.  Take  an  ounce 
of  walnuts,  an  ounce  of  frankincense,  an 
ounce  of  resin,  an  ounce  of  mastiche.  Hum 
them  all  on  clear  red-hot  charcoal,  and  re- 
ceive the  fumes  into  a  funnel,  in  which  a 
very  fine  black  powder,  slightly  perfumed 
and  unctuous,  will  adhere.  Mix  this  with 
a  little  oil  of  myrtle,  in  a  leaden  mortar,  and 
apply,  it  to  the  eye-brows.  Thi»  | 
the  property  of  resisting  both  I 
but  it  must  be 


spiration ;  but  it  must 
newed.   The  followiug  method  may  also  be 
used : — Burn  a  clove  in  the  flame  of  a  wax 
candle,  dip  it  in  the  juice  or  the  rob  of  eldet- 
'  The  liquids  which  are  sold  for  the  pro-  berries,  and  apply  it  to  the  eye-brows.' 
fessed  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  curling  of      Wc  eannot  certainly  answer  for  any  one  e-f 
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these  recipe*,  for  we  are  content  with  our 
hair  as  nature  and  the  civile*!  hair-dresser  in 
London  (for  so  Charles  Lamb  pronounce* 
him  to  be)  make  it ;  but  as  they  are  evidently 
founded  on  chemical  science,  we  have  no 
doubt  that  they  are  the  be»t  that  are  known, 
and  with  that  confidence  recommend  the 
work  to  the  toilette  of  the  British  fair. 

A  Natural  llutory  of  the  mint  rrmarkaUe 
Quadmpedi,  Hirdt,  Fuhct,  Serprntt,  Rep- 
tile*, and  Iniedt.    By  M  iry  Trimmer, 
Author  of  The  History  of  Man  in  a  Savage 
and  Civilized  State,  &c.    2  vols.  18mo. 
pp.480.    London,  182.S.  Tegg. 
This  is  really  a  very  pretty  little  work :  it 
contains  a  brief  but  correct  description  of  alt 
the  most  remarkable  creatures  of  the  animal 
world,  neatly  got  up,  and  enriched  with  some 
three  or  four  hundred  engravings  on  wood, 
many  of  which  would  do  no  discredit  to  Be- 
wick himself.    Some  of  them  are  beautifully 
done,  and  are  fine  proofs  of  the  rapid  ad- 
vancement which  this  country  has  made  in 
the  art  of  wood-engraving.    There  is  a  horse 
so  natural  as  to  be  likely  to  make  a  York- 
shireman  run  the  hazard  of  a  halter  to  obtain 
it,  and  a  sow  which  an  Irishm  n  would  per- 
suade himself  he  could  hear  grunt.  It  would 
be  an  act  of  injustice  to  the  artist  to  conceal 
his  name,  which  is  Mr.  S,  Williams. 

THE  POOR  Man's  PETITIOX  TO  JAMES  I. 

We  have  already  noticed  Mr.  Nichols's  truly 
interesting  and  highly  curious  work,  the  Pro- 
gresses, Processions,  &c.  of  James  I.,  two 
numbers  of  which  have  just  appeared.  As 
we  shall  have  many  occasions  for  further 
remarks,  as  the  work  proceeds,  we  shall  con- 
tent ourselves  for  the  present  with  quoting  a 
single  page,  which  we  think  will  be  deemed 
a  curiosity.  Though  more  than  two  cen- 
turies old,  and  though  living  under  a  prince 
the  very  reverse  of  King  James,  yet  some  of 
the  prayers  of  the  petition  would  not  now  be 
deemed  inappropriate,  particularly  such  as 
relate  to  the  law's  delay,  the  rapacity  of 
lawyers,  and  the  evils  arising  from  the  Chan- 
cery being  made  '  a  common  shilling-place 
to  prolong  causes  for  private  gain.' 

*  In  Savile's  Account  of  the  King's  Enter- 
tainment at  Theobalds  (p.  1 37),  it  is  men- 
tioned, that  on  the  king's  arrival  there,  "  a 
petition  was  delivered  him  by  a  yong  gen- 
tleman." The  following  singular  production, 
whether  the  same  I  cannot  determine,  I  have 
obtained  from  a  MS.  in  the  cathedral  library 


'  "  The  Poor*  Man't  PetUUm  to  the  Kwge  at 
Theobaldt,  the  171*  of A  prill  1603#. 

•  "  Good  king,  let  there  be  an  uniformitie 
in  true  religion,  without  any  disturbance  of 
Papist  or  Puritan. 

* "  Good  king,  let  good  preachers  be  well 
provided  for,  and  without  any  briberie  come 
to  their  livings. 

'  "  Good  king,  let  poore  souldicrs  be  paid 
tber  wages  whilest  they  be  well  emploied, 
and  well  provided  for  when  they  are  maymcd. 

'  *  Good  king,  let  their  not  be  such  delaie 

*  *  This  Is  probably  Um  date  of  in  compo- 
sition, not  its  delivery.  On  Um  17th  of  April 
the  king  vh  no  farther  than  York,  and  did  not 
ariive  at  Theobalds  until  May  3.' 


and  craftie  proceedings  in  tlie  lawe,  and  let 
lawiers  have  moderate  fees.  A  pose  take 
the  proude  covetous  attornie  and  merciles 
lawyer  1 

'  "  Good  king,  let  noe  man  have  more 
offices  than  one ;  especially  in  the  case  or 
touching  the  lawe. 

•  **  Good  king,  let  poore  suitors  be  hard 
[heard J  quietlie,  and  with  speede  dispatched 
favourably. 

'  "  Good  king,  let  ordinarie  causes  be  de- 
termined in  the  ordinarie  courts,  and  let  not 
the  Chauncerie  be  made  a  common  shifting 
place  to  prolong*  causes  for  private  gaine. 

4  "  Good  king,  cut  off  those  paltry  licences 
and  all  monopolies.  Fye  upon  all  close 
b)  ting  knaverie ! 

'  "  Good  king,  suffer  noe  great  ordinance 
to  be  carried  out  of  the  real  me  to  the  enemies, 
as  it  hath  been.  A  plague  upon  all  cove- 
tous griping  treasurers  1 

'  "  Good  king,  looke  to  thy  takers  and 
officers  of  thy  house,  and  to  their  exceeding 
fees,  that  peele  and  powlc  thy  princely  al- 
lowance. 

' "  Good  king,  let  us  not  be  oppressed 
with  so 


paiements. 

'  "  Good  king,  make  not  Lord  of  good 
Lincolne  duke  of  Shorditch,  for  he  is  a,  tec 

'  "  Good  king,  make  not  Sir  Walter  Raw- 
leigh  earl  of  Pancradge,  for  he  is  a,  &c. 

*  "  Good  king,  love  us  and  we  will  love 
thee,  and  we  will  spend  our  harts'  blood  for 
thee." ' 


DESCRIPTION  OF  G1RRAETAR — HISTORY  Of 
ITS  CELEBRATED  SIECt. 

[The  following  interesting  account  of  Gib- 
raltar is  copied  from  an  excellent  article  in 
No.  XX.  of  The  Oriental  Herald,  just  pub-  j 
Iished,  entitled  Unpublished  Manuscripts 
of  a  Traveller  in  the  East.  1 — Ed. 
The  Bay  of  Gibraltar,  in  which  we  anchored, 
is  safe  and  commodious,  and  though  it  has  1 
the  Spanish  towns  of  St.  Koque  on  the  north, 
and  Algeiiras  on  the  west,  it  is  so  well  com- 
manded by  the  fortifications,  as  to  make  it 
perfectly  secure  for  British  vessels,  even  in 
time  of  war.  The  inner  harbour  is  formed 
by  two  moles,  projecting  into  the  sea,  making 
a  kind  of  artificial  basin.  These  are  well 
planted  with  heavy  cannon,  and,  like  the 
whole  of  the  fortifications  on  the  rock,  are  | 
bomb-proof.  The  landing-place  is  a  spaci- 
ous wharf,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a  regular 
town-gate,  where  sentries  are  posted  to  exa- 
mine all  who  pass,  and  to  prevent  all  persons 
from  communicating  with  the  town  who  are 
not  provided  with  pratique,  i.e  a  license 
from  the  health-office  of  the  port  to  land. 
The  town  itself  is  built  at  the  fool  of  an  im- 
mense mountain,  anciently  called  Calpe, 
which,  with  Mount  Abyla,  on  the  African 
shore  (now  called  Ape's  Hill),  formed  the  fa- 
mous pillars  of  Hercules.  This  abrupt  and 
mountainous  mass,  with  great  propriety  call- 
ed the  Rock  of  Gibraltar,  is  computed  to  be 
one  thousand  four  hundred  feet  above  the  le- 
vel of  the  sea,  and  rises  so  steeply  from  its 
base  to  its  summit  on  all  sides,  as  to  make  it 
in  many  places  perfectly  perpendicular.  It 
appears,  at  a  little  distance,  one  mass  of 
solid  rock,  incapable  of  the  least 


and  the  roads,  which  have  been  cut  with 
great  labour  and  expense,  are  invariably  in 
zig-zag  directions,  as  it  would  be  literally  ira- 
to  ascend  in  a  straight  line.  On  the 
v  two  signal-posts  and  watch- 
Mttery  to  each,  to  give  alarm 
of  danger :  and  in  every  part  of  thi» 
immense  rock  that  is  at  all  accessible  to  hu- 
man tread,  large  caverns  hnve  been  dot  and 
port-holes  opened  through  the  sides,  furmin': 
subterranean  batteries,  the  elevation  of  which 
alone  would  prevent  an  enemy's  fire  from 
reaching  them,  while  the  same  cause  would 
enable  them  to  pour  destruction  on  the  head* 
of  their  assailants.  The  principal  part  of 
these  fortifications  gnard  the  narrow  isthmus 
that  connects  the  rock  with  the  continent  of 
Spain,  and,  opposing  so  formidable  a  front, 
renders  it  literally  impregnable  to  the  larrat 
besieging  force,  nor  could  anything  bat  wa- 
chcry  wrest  it  from  the  hands  of  its  j>re*M 

ber  of  cannon  mounted,  but  heard  it  sup- 
posed to  be  nearly  a  thousand ;  and  cwr  pit 
carious  stay,  added  to  the  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing official  permission,  prevented  my  win: 
those  stupendous  efforts  of  military  AiR 
which  the  fortifications  exhibit.  About  mi. - 
way  up  the  mountain,  is  an  ancient  Moons'; 
castle,  in  a  state  of  excellent  preservation  for 
its  age,  but  being  now  converted  into  a  m' 
tary  magazine,  strangers  cannot  obtain  »dm»- 
sion.  From  the  ships  in  the  bay  it  tu-«  * 
good  appearance,  and  looks  like  an  octaKn- 
lar  building  of  stone,  which  has  a  grwtsa 
cast,  and  is  about  the  usual  height  and  or- 
cumference  of  garrison  citadels.     From  ■ 


of  garrison  citadels. "  From  «> 
commanding  situation  it  must  have  been  ad- 
mirably well  adapted  to  the  purposes  of ' 
governor's  residence,  or  a  stronghold,  dork 
the  Moorish  wars  with  Spain. 

The  town  of  Gibraltar,  stretching  it*rf 
along  the  foot  of  the  rock,  and  rising  grade 
ally  from  the  shore,  forms  a  kind  of  amphi- 
theatre, and,  from  the  bay,  has  a  charamc 
appearance.  It  is  about  a  mile  in  lend*, 
and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  allows: 
for  its  irregularities  of  shape,  and  is  wd  i 
-Jent  of  its  garrison,  about 
lish,  and  nearly  fire  oW 
sand  foreigners.  The  houses  are,  in  genera', 
well  buih,  partaking  partly  of  the  Enghsb 
and  partly  of  the  Spanish  style  of  arc* na  - 
ture, calculated  in  every  respect  for  the  situa- 
tion and  climate.  The  public  buildings  are 
excellent,  and  the  streets,  though  narrow,  at* 
well  paved,  and  present  an  air  of  hearth  and 
cleanliness  not  often  to  be  met  with  in  dm 
part  of  the  world.  The  language  most  in  n* 
is  Spanish,  but  in  this  it  may  be  called  a  mo- 
dem Babel,  for  its  inhabitants  comprise  near- 
ly every  nation,  kindred,  and  tongue:  Enc- 
lish,  French,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  lotos 
Turks,  Greeks,  " 
with  " 


of  these.  The  French  and 
much  the  same  as  in  their  re  . 
tries.  The  Spaniards  assume  an  air  of  F1'" 
deur  amidst  their  poverty  that  is  traly  «■*" 
crous.  Their  people  of  distinction  are  at- 
tended by  all  the  parade  that  can  ht  ima- 
gined ;  and  the  clergy,  in  their  ttORRStte  ha- 
bits of  humiliation,  seem  to  look  oo  A*  •*» 
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i  of  society,  tliere  is  so.nething  really  io- 
ting,  particularly  about  the  Siiaiiisn  la- 
dies.   They  possess,  in  general,  elegantly 
proportioned  figures,  the  effect  of  which  is 
heightened  by  a  majestic  ((ait,  in  which  they 
aie  said  to  eveel  every  nation  on  the  glube. 
Tneir  complexion  is  a  fine  brunette ;  their 
features  regular,  with  small  lips  and  beauti- 
fully white  teeth.    Tliey  drew  universally  in 
black,  with  a  *eirf  or  bood  thrown  over  the 
head,  which  covers  the  ears  aivd  neck,  and 
fulls  carelessly  over  the  shoulders ;  it  n  dim- 
on  it  to  describe  it  wit'i  precision,  yet  its  ef- 
fect is  highly  interesting.    There  are,  indeed, 
a  tlMusand  dangerous  allurement*  in  the 
beauties  of  an  Andalnsion  woman,  and  some- 
thing  irreststiWy  bewitching  in  eyes  full  of 
fire  and  expression,  that  vivacion*?y  sparkle 
from  beneath  a  fine  h relied  brow,  negligently 
kiuiied  by  dark  glossy  tresses,  and  occasion- 
ally eclipsed  by  the  seemiogly  accidental  in- 
tervention of  an  elegant  fan,  the  graceful  ex- 
encase  of  which  displays  dm  arm  that  serves 
bat  to  rivet  admiration  more  firmly.  They 
are,  however,  so  tuously  attended* by  lynx- 
eyed  governesses,  maiden  aunu,  and  human 
Cerberuses.  that  one  can  but  silently  admire 
and  pity  them.    The  lower  order*  of  Spani- 
ards Jjere  are  composed  chiefly  of  Andalusian 
peasants,  -who  bring  supplies  to  the  gnrrison 
and  iow«.   Tliey  have  preserved  the  costume 
of  the  age  of  t  'ervante*,  and  exactly  resemble 
the  peasantry  of  the  oldest  Spanish  painting*. 
Tiiey  wear  high  and  short-quartered  shoes  of 
light  brown  leather,  tied  with  a  ro«e-knot  of 
sume  gay-coloured  ribbon ;  cotton  or  silk 
stockings  (often  in  rags) ;  velvet  or  leather 
breeches,  the  knees  and  flap  finely  worked 
with  cord,  round  silver  buttons  hanging  by  a 
silver  chain  instead  of  an  eye,  and 
slits  cat  round  the  thigh,  with  a 

a  white  calico  shirt,  open  at  the 
i  over  the 

with  a  frilled  collar,  like  children 
at  home ;  a  jacket  made  of  the  same  mate- 
rials as  the  breaches,  worked  with  cord,  silver 
buttons  and  chain,  and  open  slits  round  the 
arms ;  with  a  black  velvet  cap  and  feather, 
ornamented  with  tassels,  not  much  unlike 
our  college  caps  with  the  trenchers  tilt  en  off. 
I  was  at  first  surprised  to  tee  persons  of  so 
low  a  rank  in  life  wearing  so  expensive  a 
dress,  as  I  think  it  could  not  be  made  in 
Finland  for  less  than  £*0  or  £30 :  but  1  was 
tokl  their  wives  and  children  in  the  country 
are  employed  in  making  ihem,  and  that  one 


of  sea  blankets,  wearing  neither  shirt,  cap,  April,  where  he  landed  the  troops  with 
nor  shoes.  And  the  Armenians  and  Harhnrv  i  nitton  and  stores.  At  the  same  time  five 
Jews,  who  are  chiefly  pedlars  and  porters',  I  hundred  men  arrived  from  Minorca,  making 
forming  the  lowest  grade  in  the  scale  of  this  [  the  garrison  six  thousand,  who,  being  pi  eft- 
mixed  multitude,  and  treated  with  indignity  <  tifully  supplied  with  fresh  provisions  from 
on  all  sides,  are  glad  to  cover  their  nakedness 
with  any  garment  their  precarious  trains  will 


or  many ; 

ready  to  believe,  from  the  thread-bare  condi- 
tion in  which  most  of  them  appeared  to  be. 
The  Portuguese  and  Italians  dress  as  in  their 
own  countries.  Tbe  Turks  with  much  splen- 
dour of  costume.  Tbe  Greeks  nearly  the 
same,  except  in  the  colour  of  their  turbans 
and  slippers,  to  which  they  are  restricted  in 
their  choice  by  their  imperious  masters.  The 
Moors,  great  pan  of  whom  are  blacks,  wear 
also  the  Mohammedan  dress,  aj  they  profess 
that  religion.  The  Arabs,  some  of  whom  ar* 
Bedouins,  or  Wanderers  of  the  Desert,  hav- 
ing no  fixed  residence  or  habitation,  are  lite- 
rally rolled  up  in  a  singular  garment  of  white 


allow  them  to  procure,  reserving  to  them- 
selves no  other  distinction  than  that  of  shav- 
h>«  their  heads,  and  weuring  short  beard*, 
rigidly  adhering  to  all  die  mortifications  im- 
posed' bv  their  creed.' 

After"  die  conquest  of  Gibraltar  from  die 
Moors,  it  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Spa- 
niards until  the  year  1704,  when  it  was  taken 
by  the  English  The  circumstance  is  thus 
related  by  Smollett,  in  Ids  Continuation  of 
Hume's  History  :-»- 

•  On  the  loth  day  of  June,  Sir  George 
Uooke  being  joined  by  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel, 
resolved  to  proceed  up  the  Mediterranean  in 
quest  of  the  French  fleet,  which  had  sailed 
thither  from  Brest  and  which  Hooke  had  ac- 
tually discovered  in  the  preceding  month,  on 
their  voy  age  to  Toulon.  Ou  the  17th  day  of 
July,  die  admirals  called  a  councd  of  war,  in 
the  road  of  Tetuan,  when  they  resolved  to 
moke  an  attempt  upon  Gibraltar,  which  was 
dui  sienorriy  pro\i<iiHi  wmi  a  c.irrison.  i Hi- 
ther they  sailed ;  and  on  die  21st  day  of  the 
same  mondi,  die  Prince  of  Hesse  landed  on 
the  isthmus  with  eighteen  hundred  marines 
On  summoning  tbe  governor  to  surrender,  he 
was  answered,  that  the  place  would  be  de- 
fended to  the  last  extremity.  Next  day  tbe 
admiral  gave  orders  for  cannonading  the 
town.  Perceiving  diat  the  enemy  were 
driven  from  their  fortifications  at  the  South 
Mole  Head,  he  commanded  Captain  Whit- 
aker  to  arm  all  tlie  boats,  and  assault  that 
Tbe  Cat  tains  Hicks  and  Jumper, 
'  to  be  nearest  the  Mole,  ira- 


ed  the  fortifications  sword  in  hand.  The 
Spaniards  sprung  a  mine,  by  which  two  lieu- 
tenants and  about  a  hundred  men  were  killed 
or  wounded.  Nevertheless,  the  two  captains 
took  possession  of  the  platform,  and  kept 
their  ground  until  they  were  sustained  by 
Captain  Whitaker  and  the  rest  of  the  sea- 
men, who  took,  by  stern,  a  redoubt  betwixt 
the  Mole  and  the  town.  The  governor  then 
capitulated,  and  the  Prince  of  Hesse  entered 
the  place,  amazed  at  the  success  of  this  at- 
tempt, considering  the  strength  of  the  fortifi- 
cations, which  might  have  been  defended  by 
fifty  men  against  a  numerous  army,' 

By  the  treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Spain,  it  was  ceded  by  PhiKp  to 
Queen  Anne,  with  the  island  of  Minorca,  on 
condition  that  the  inhabitants  should  enjoy 
their  estates,  and  the  exercise  of  the  Koman 
Catholic  religion. 

In  1787  it  was  besie^red.  The  trenches 
were  opened  before  this  fortress  on  the  1 1  th 
•lay  of  February,  by  the  Conde  de  las  Torres, 
al  the  head  of  twenty  thousand  iTM-rn.  The 
place  was  well  provided  for  a  defence,  and 
the  okl  Earl  of  t'ortmore,  who  was  at  that 
time  governor,  embarked  with  a  reinfoice- 

a  fleet 


I  by  Sir  Charles  Wager.  He 
Gibraltar  in  the  beginning  of 


fresh  nr 

the  coast  of  Barbery,  treated  1 
with  contempt. 

In  1779,  immediately  succeeding  the 
Spanish  declaration  of  war,  it  was  again 
closely  invested  ;  and  though  the  Spanish 
batteries  were  not  in  a  sufficient  state  of  for- 
wardness to  annoy  the  garrison  to  any  extent, 
they  suffered  much  from  a  dreadful  scarcity, 
the  daily  food  of  many  being  thistles,  dande- 
lions, &c.  Admiral  Rodney  was,  therefore, 
sent  with  a  fleet  of  transports  to  it*  relief, 
and  had  been  but  a  few  days  at  sea  before  he 
captured  a  large  fleet  of  frigates  and  tran- 
sports, bound  with  supplies  (torn  St  Sebos- 
j  tian  to  Cadiz ;  and  had  scarcely  adjusted  the 
distribution  of  Ids  prizes,  when,  off  Cape  St. 
Vincent,  he  fell  in  with  a  Spanish  squadron, 
consisting  of  eleven  sail  of  the  line,  and,  after 
a  brilliant  action,  captured  three  of  seventy 
guns,  and  the  admiral's  ship  of  eighty,  die 
whole  of  which  he  took  to  Gibraltar,  and 
thus  afforded  them  a  seasonable  relief.  After 
his  departure  for  the  West  Indies,  the  block- 
ade was  again  renewed  ;  but  the  Spaniards, 
under  Don  Barcelo,  were  defeated  in  an  at- 
tempt to  burn  the  English  shipping  in  the 
harbour,  and  their  plans,  for  the 
rendered  quite  abortive. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  court  of  Spain,  mor- 
tified at  their  repealed  disappointments  de- 
termined to  make  Mill  greater  exertions  for 
tbe  reduction  of  Gibraltar.  Their  works 
were  carried  on  with  more  vigour  than  ever : 
and  having,  by  experiment,  found  the  mern- 
cacy  of  a  blockade,  they  resolved  to  try  die 
effects  of  a  bombardment  Their  batteries 
were  mounted  with  guns  of  the  heaviest 
metal,  and  with  mortars  of  the  largest  dimen- 
sions. These  disgorged  torrents  of  fire  on  a 
narrow  isthmus;  and  it  seemed,  says  Bar- 
low, as  if  not  only  the  works,  but  the  rock 
itself,  must  have  been  overwhelmed,  for  all 
distinctions  of  parts  were  lost  in  flames  and 
smoke.  This  cannonade  continued  day  and 
night,  almost  incessantly,  for  three  weeks,  in 
every  twenty-four  hours  of  which,  100,0(>OUw. 
of  gunpowder  were  used,  and  between  four 
and  five  thousand  shot  and  shells  went 
through  the  town.  It  then  slackened,  but 
was  not  intermitted  for  one  whole  day  for 
upwards  of  twelve  months.  The  fatigue*  of 
the  garrison  were  extreme.  The  town  itself 
was  nearly  destroyed ;  and  such  of  the  inha- 
bitants as  were  not  buried  in  the  nuns  of 
their  houses,  or  torn  to  pieces  by  the  shells, 
fled  to  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  rock ; 
but  destruction  followed  them  to  places 
which  had  always  been  deemed  secure.  No 
scene  could  be  more  deplorable.  Molhersand 
children,  clasped  in  each  other's  arms,  were 
so  completely  torn  to  pieces,  that  it  seemed 
more  like  an  annihilation  of  their  shattered 
fragments,  than  a  dispersion  of  them ;  and 
even  ladies  of  the  greatest  sensibility  and 
most  delicate  constitutions,  deemed  them- 
selves happy  to  be  admitted  to  a  few  hours 
of  repose  in  the  barracks,  amidst  the  noise  of 
» 


and  tbe  groans  of  tbe 
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wounded  and  dying.    At  the  Fir*  oiiact, 

Geoeral  Elliott,  the  governor,  retorted  on  the 
besiegers  a  shower  of  fire  ;  but,  foreseeing 
the  difficulty  of  procuring  supplies,  he  soon 
retrenched,  and  received  with  comparative 
unconcern,  the  fury  and  violence  of  his  ad- 
versaries. By  the  latter  end  of  the  year,  the 
besiegers  had  brought  their  works  to  that 
state  of  perfection  which  they  intended.  The 
care  and  ingenuity  employed  upon  them 
were  extraordinary.  The  be»t  engineers  of  called  into 
France  and  Spain  had  united  their  abilities,  France  and 
and  both  kingdoms  were  filled  with  sanguine  J  about  fifty 


( Gibraltar,  was  not  ignorant  thai  inventions  of 
a  peculiar  kind  were  prepared  against  hint, 
but  he  knew  nothing  of  their  construction.  He 
nevertheless,  provided  for  every  circumstance 
of  danger  that  could  be  foreseen  or  imagined. 
The  day  was  fixed  and   publicly  known 
when  this  grand  attack  was  to  be  made  ; 
and  the  new-invented  machines,  with  all  the 
united  powers  of  gunpowder  and  artillery  in 
the  highest  state  of  improvement,  were  to  be 
The  combined  fleets  of 
1.1.  in  the  bay.  amounted  to 
of  the  line.    Their  batteries 


and  impending  danger,  conferred  more  IRM 
honour  than  could  be  acquired  by  the  mo<t 


numbers  employed  by  land  and  sea  agauut 
this  fortress  were  estimated  at  one  hundred 
thousand  men  ?  With  this  force,  and  by  the 
fire  of  three  hundred  heavy  pieces  of  cannon, 
mortars,  and  howitzers,  from  the  adjacent 
shore,  it  was  intended  to  attack  every  part  of 
the  British  works  at  one  and  the  same  in- 


expectalions  of  success.  In  this  juncture,  |  were  covered  with  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
when  all  Kurope  was  in  suspense  concerning  |  four  pieces  of  heavy  brass  cannon,  and  the 
the  fate  of  the  garrison,  and  when,  from  die 
prodigious  efforts  made  for  its  reduction, 
many  believed  that  it  could  not  hold  out 
much  longer,  a  sally  was  projected  and  ex- 
ecuted, which,  in  about  two  hours,  destroyed 
those  works  that  had  required  so  much  time, 
labour,  and  skill  to  accomplish.  A  body  of 
two  thousand  men,  under  General  Ross, 
made  an  attack,  under  cover  of  the  night,  ou 
the  exterior  front  of  their  lines,  when  the 
Spaniards  gave  way  on  every  side.  Their 
magazines  and  works  were  blown  up,  their 
cannon  spiked,  and  all  demolished,  with  an 
inconsiderable  loss  in  the  detachment  who 
accomplished  it.  This  unexpected  event 
disconcerted  the  besiegers  ;  but  they  soon 
recovered  from  their  alarm,  and,  with  a  per- 
severance peculiar  to  their  nation,  determined 
to  prosecute  the  siege,  more  particularly  as 
the  reduction  of  Minorca  had  inspired  them 
with  fresh  motives  to  exercise  their  indefati- 
gable ardour  and  perseverance. 

'  The  Duke  de  Crillon,  who  had  been  re- 
cently successful  in  the  siege  of  Minorca, 
was  appointed  to  conduct  the  siege  of  Gib- 
raltar; aud  it  was  resolved  to  employ  the 
whole  strength  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  in 
seconding  his  operations.  No  means  were 
neglected,  or  cxpeuse  spared,  that  promised 
to  forward  the  views  of  the  besiegers.  From 
the  failure  of  all  the  plans  hitherto  adopted 
for  effecting  the  reduction  of  Gibraltar,  it 
was  resolved  to  adopt  new  ones  ;  and  among 
the  various  projects  for  this  purpose,  one, 
which  had  been  formed  by  the  Chevalier 
d'Arcon,  was  deemed  the  most  worthy  of 
trial.  This  was,  to  construct  such  floating 
batteries  as  could  neither  be  sunk  nor  fired  ; 
with  this  view  their  bottoms  were  made  of 
the  thickest  timber,  and  their  sides  of  wood 
and  cork  long  soaked  in  water,  with  a  Urge 
layer  of  wet  sand  between.  To  prevent  the 
effect  of  red-hot  balls,  a  number  of  pipes 
were  contrived  to  carry  water  through  every 
part  of  them,  and  pumps  were  provided  to 
Keep  these  constantly  supplied  with  water. 
The  people  on  board  were  to  be  sheltered 
from  the  fall  of  bombs  by  a  cover  of  rope- 
netting,  which  was  made  slopiug,  and  over- 
laid with  wet  hides.  These  floating  batteries, 
ten  in  number,  were  made  out  of  the  keels 
of  Urge  vessels  cut  down  for  the  purpose, 
from  ten  to  twenty-eight  guns 
by  eighty  Urge 


splendid  series  of  victories.  It,  in 
measure,  obscured  the  impression  made  to 
the  disadvantage  of  human  nature,  by  th» 
madness  of  mankind  in  destroying  each  other 
in  wasteful  wars  I 

The  whole  of  the  Spanish  flotilla  were 
thus  destroyed ;  and  very  soon  afterward), 
l^»rd  Howe,  with  thirty-five  nil  of  the  line, 
brought  to  the  brave  garrison  an 
ply  of  everytl 
their  support  < 
they  have  remained  in  undisturbed  possession 
of  the  Hock,  which  their  valour  so  aU» 


slant.   The  surrounding  hills 
i  people  to  behol 

The" 

the  land-batteries  and  ships  of  the  besiegers, 
and  from  the  various  works  of  die  garrison, 
exhibited  a  most  dreadful  scene  I  Four 
hundred  of  the  heaviest  pieces  of  artillery 
were  playing  at  die  same  moment,  and  the 
whole  PeninsuU  seemed  to  be  overwhelmed 
in  the  torrents  of  fire  that  were  incessantly 
poured  upon  it.  The  Spanish  floating-bat- 
teries, for  some  time,  answered  the  expecta- 
tions of  their  framers ;  for  the  heaviest  shells 
often  rebounded  from  their  tops,  while  thirty 
two-pound  shot  made 
upon  their  hulls.  For 
and  defence  were  so  well  conducted  and 
equally  supported,  as  to  admit  no  appearance 
of  superiority  on  either  side.  The  construc- 
tion of  the  battering-ships  was  so  well  cal- 
culated for  withstanding  the  combined  force 
of  fire  and  artillery,  that  they  seemed  for 
some  time  to  bid  defiance  to  the  powers  of 
the  heaviest  ordnance.  In  the  afternoon, 
however,  the  effects  of  red-hot  shot  became 
visible.  At  first  there  was  only  an  appear- 
ance of  smoke ;  but  in  the  course  of  the 
night,  after  the  garrison  had  continued  firing 
fifteen  hours,  two  of  the  floating-batteries 
d  several  more  were  be- 
to  kindle.  The  opening  of  daylight 
a  most  dreadful  spectacle  I  Many 
were  seen  in  the  midst  of  die  flames  crying 
out  for  help,  while  others  were  floating  upon 
pieces  of  timber,  exposed  to  equal  danger 
from  the  opposite  element;  but  the  generous 
humanity  of  the  victors  equalled  their  valour, 
and  was  the  more  honourable,  as  the  exer- 
tions of  it  exposed  diem  to  no  less  danger 
than  those  of  active  hostility.  In  endeavour- 
ing to  save  the  lives  of  his  enemies,  Captain 
Curtis  nearly  lost  bis  own  :  while,  for  the 
mort  benevolent  purpose,  he  was 

and  sunk  his  own  boat ;  but  he 
escaped  to  " 

boats,  mounted  with  guns  of  heavy  metal,  wreck.  By  similar  perilous  exertions,  nearly 
and  also  by  a  host  of  frigates,  ships  of  force,  |  four  hundred  men  were  saved  from  destruc- 
and  some  hundreds  of  smalt  craft.  j  tion.    The  exercise  of  humanity  to  an  enemy 

Elliott,  the  intrepid  defender  of  |  under  such  circumstances  of  immediate  action 


ORIGINAL. 

MB.  MARTIN  AX D  niS  RIDICt'LCSS. 

Mt'cu  allowance  is,  doubUessl  v,  to  be  made 
for  diat  kind  of  party  feeling  and  spirit  of  dis- 
cussion among  us  that  converts  every  subjwt, 
at  all  debateable,  into  a  kind  of  newspaper  ■»« 
and  a  contest ;  yet  there  are  certain  pwsb 
upon  which  it  might  be  supposed  every  one 
would  agree,  or  from  which  they  would  i 
least  nave  the  grace  to  term  not  to  dksert. 
To  us,  therefore,  the  cold-hearted  ndiciifc 
and  sneers,  and  the  malignant  obloquy,  M» 
which  Mr.  Martin  has  been  assailed,  for  at- 
tempting to  repress  cruelty  towards  anumK 
appear  to  reflect  very  little  credit  o»  rt« 
who  have  indulged  in  it.  We  would,  isiwi. 
much  rather  that  there  was  no  occasion  ■ 
any  interference,  on  the  part  of  the  ta;i*b> 
ture,  to  restrain  from  the  commission  of  bar- 
barities from  which  the  mere  feelings  of  Hu- 
manity, setting  religion  entirely  aside,  should 
withhold  every  one :  but,  eIP^^ 

Sny  upon  the' unfortunate  animals  who  art- 
victims  of  their  caprice  and  their  tyraoo*. 
surely  no  one  can  censure  the  legislature  for 
attempting  to  check  that  spirit  of  cnieltt. 
which,  if  indulged  in,  renders  man  not  only 
a  merciless  tyrant  towards  the  animal  rr»  v- 
tion,  but  to  his  fellow-man :  and,  did  not  a 
similar  experience  prove  the  contrary.  ** 
should  think  it  utterly  impossible  that  anv 
one  who  can  hold  a  pen  should  employ  it ' 
vindicate  cruelty,  or  to  scoff  at  those  «ao 
would  rescue  any  P^J^"  °^DC  m™£  JJJ 

able  gendemen,  '  arewe  ^reserve'an  <*r 
sympathies  and  sensibilities  for  horses,  and 
dogs,  and  cats?  Might  wc  not  be  better  em- 
ployed in  seeking  to  mitigate  the  mass  of  bo- 
man  misery  and  misfortune?— or  arewe*> 
satisfy  ourselves  with  legislating  for  horses— 
with  declaiming  against  bull-baiting,  bwnjrr- 
baiting,  and  cock-throwing,  without  besto*- 
ing  a  single  thought  on  so  many  other  a* 

»  Next,  perhaps. 
m  eeh,  be*  h*- 
™m.  Angus*"  a 
,  yet  will  you  enact  penal  su 
the  followers  of  the  geodt  In* 
Walton?  If  cock-figbting  is  cruel, so 
hunting,  stag-hunting,  partndije-w*''-'  * 
snip«-shooting;  yet  will  you  tcleiew  ttawe. 

mm 


Or  even  pronounce  the  name  of  i 
author  of  Rural  Sports  without  a 
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By  the*  and 


if  argn- 


to 

forts  of  the  humane,  well  knowing  that  they 
have  the  passions  and  the  prejudice*  of  the 
ignorant,  and  thoughtless,  and  unprincipled, 
on  their  side.  They  point  out  the  utter  im- 
possibility of  rescuing  every  part  of  the  ani- 
mal creation  from  suffering,  and  therefore 
most  humanely  and  most  wisely  inter,  that  it 
is  idle,  and  useless,  and  absurd,  to  attempt 
to  relieve  any.  '  Do  what  you  will,  you  can- 
no^protec^all ;  therefore  our  wi*dom 

y,  to  protect  any!' 

1  we  say  to  any  one  who, 
j  similarly,  viz.,  that  it  is  utterly  im- 
to  remove  all  physical  and  moral 
ering  and  degradation  from  the  human  I 
race,  should  maintain  that  no  effort  should 
he  made  to  counteract  what  seems  to  be  a 
decree  of  Nature?  If  the  plague  rages  in 
Turkey,  we  ought  not  to  attempt  to  keep  from  i 
ourselves  an  infliction  to  which  so  many  thou- 
sands of  our  fellow-creatures  are  falling  vic- 
tims. Were  we  to  say  to  one  of  those  hu- 
mane arguers,  who  are  so  scandalized  at  the 

a  v 

lobsters 
poor 

famished  wretches  who  have  this  day  hard- 
ly had  a  crust  of  dry  bread ;  it  is,  therefore, 
evidently  unjust  that  you  should  sit  down 
to  a  good  dinner,' — we  apprehend  that  we 
should  not  receive  the  most  courteous  reply. 
Why  should  not  a  ruffianly  populace  be 
allowed  to  enjoy  bull-baiting  and  cock- 
hghtmg,  as  well  as  a  country  gentleman 
his  coursing,  hunting,  and  shooting?  The 
cry  always  is,  Let  the  rich  reform  themselves 
first,  and  the  poor  afterwards.  There  is 
I  high  life:  to  be  j*t  and  const st- 
,  we  ought  to  tolerate  it  in  low 
i  also  profligacy  enough  in  high 
life ;  shall  we  therefore  say  that  tliere  ought 
to  be  as  much  in  low*  Supposing,  now, 
good,  liberal  Mr.  Advocate  for  the  rights  of 
the  people  and  the  lower  orders,  you  yourself 
should  have  indulged  rather  freely  with  cham- 
pagne one  night,  would  you,  therefore,  tole- 
rate your  footman's  getting  fuddled  the  next; 
or  because,  unfortunately,  you  cannot,  as  we 


dare  say  he  has,  but  he  is  hardly  so  Quixotic 
as  to  attempt  redress  where  none  is  to  be  ob- 
tained :  yet  that  does  not  render  him  less  en- 
tiUed  to  commendation  for  what  he  has  actu- 
ally done.  Although,  what  he  has  accom- 
plished be  but  comparatively  small,  it  is  still 
something,  and  something  that  entitles  him 
to  the  thanks  of  everv  humane  man.  To  dis- 
cuss the  barbarity  of  field  sports  would  be  to 
enter  upon  a  subject  for  which  we  have  now 
no  room,  we  must,  therefore,  content  our- 
selves with  merely  remarking,  that  they  have 
at  least  this  palliation,— they  contribute  to 
health,  and  bestow  a  certain  energy  of  spirits 
and  of  mind ;  whereas,  seeing  animals  tear 
each  other  to  pieces,  tends  only  to  harden 
and  deprave  the  mind ;  the  latter  sport,  too, 
leads  almost  invariably  to  low  gambling, 
swindling,  and  profligacy.  Those  who  in- 
dulge it,  whatever  be  their  rank,  must  come 
in  contact— perhaps  associate  with  ferocious 
ruffians  and  blackguards,  and  listen  to  the 
execrations  of  wretches  as  destitute  of  man- 
ners as  they  are  of  principle. 


Letter  from  Jonathan  Ohhcorthy,  Etq. 

OS  M I LTON  S  WORK — POLTOAMT,  tec 


Editor, — Nothing  could 
my  intention  than  to 


further 
interrupt  mv  soli- 
anks  of  the  I  love, 


charitably  presume  you  wish  to  do,  put  an 
end  at  once  to  all  intriguing  and  dissipation 
among  your  superiors,  would  you  suffer  a 


to  continue  in  your 
i  a  proof  of  your  liberality  and  your 
consistency?  We  apprehend  not.  Fiat  jut- 
tUia  ruat  calum  is  a  very  admirable  maxim, 
but  one  that  is  attended  with  considerable 
practical  difficulties.  By  way  of  further  il- 
lustration, we  will  suppose  that  a  man  sees 
ten  persons  drowning;  shall  he,  therefore, 
carry  his  love  of  justice  to  such  a  pilch,  that, 
because  he  cannot  rescue  all,  he  will  not  at- 

of  moral 


«  exactly, 
our  stags,  hares, 
Martin,  it  may  be 
for  themf  We 


or  the  wild  scenery  through  which  it  wanders, 
by  writing  letters;  but  your  last  two  num- 
bers compel  roe  to  it.  ^  ou  London  people 
are  by  no  means  aware,  when  you  bring  hid- 
den treasures  to  light,  or  disseminate  new 
doctrines  with  grand  old  names,  what  a 
mighty  fermentation  you  may  be  raising  in 
obscure  corners  of  the  earth  never  taken  into 
your  reckoning.  You  know  not  the  truth 
or  extent  of  that  doctrine — '  a  little  learning 
is  a  dangerous  thing,'  and  can  therefore  form 
no  idea  of  the  power  of  a  few  of  your  own 
pages,  as  extracts  from  the  work  of  so  great 
a  man  as  Milton,  at  a  time  when  he  is,  as  a 
Christian  divine,  garnishing  his  page  with 
texts  of  scripture,  and  apparently  in  such 
downright,  conscientious,  good  earnest,  and 
so  deeply  informed  on  his  subject.  Why,  my 
good  sir,  every  man  hereabouts  concludes  all 
be  says  to  be  right,  from  the  squire  of  the 
parish  to  the  blacksmith,  who  can  give  a  rea- 
son, between  every  stroke  of  his  hammer, 
why  he  should  take  to  wives  the  maid  of  the 
Dog  and  Partridge,  Sally  (Jlossop,  the  mi- 
ner! daughter,  and  the  old  widow  at  the 
mill,  whose  substance  might  help  to  roain- 

Nor  is  the  second  grand  proposition,  that 
of  abolishing  the  Sabbath,  less  warmly  can- 
vassed. Sunday  is,  in  the  opinion  of  many, 
the  best  day  for  bear-baiting,  which  is  the  fa- 
vorite amusement  in  mauy  parts  of  Derby- 
shire; and  the  damsels,  who  are  all  much 
alarmed  and  extremely  wroth  at  the  idea  of 
being  so  shent  in  the  article  of  husbands, 
maintain  'that  "Squire  Milton  had  a  good 
notion  of  a  day  for  a  dance  or  a  fair.'  The 
higher  orders  are  all  reasoning  on  the  proba- 
bility of  these  liberal  ideas  being  acted  upon 
in  this  enlightened  age,  and  conclude  that 
less  than  a  conviction  of  the  utility 


lent  sovereign  and  his  reverend  librarian  to 
rescue  the  great  poet's  work  from  its  long 
slumber,  and  send  it  into  the  world  in  this 
season  of  peace  and  prosperity. 

'  Since,  say  they,  1  war  mast  abound  in 
the  latter  times,  and  national  war  is  now  at 
rest,  no  substitute  for  its  stimulating  energies 
can  be  found  more  likely  to  answer  that  pur* 
pose  than  domestic  warfare,  which  will  un- 
doubtedly be  called  into  immediate  action  so 
soon  as  this  agreeable  and  novel  system  shall 
be  acted  upon.  Women  are  not  sufficiently 
enlightened,  nor  have  they  such  religious 
meekness  as  to  see  the  propriety  of  the  sys- 
tem in  the  first  instance,  or  submit  to  it  with 
due  deference  in  the  second.  Heroic  must 
be  the  spirit,  and  persevering  the  courage,  of 
him  who  first  adventures  to  take  the  most  un- 
exceptionable bride  into  the  house  of  his 
wife,  and  claim  for  her  dne  observances. 
Young  ladies,  whose  minds  combine  Ama- 
zonian strength  with  the  humility  imputed 
alone  to  patient  Grirxle,  are  the  only  persons, 
we  apprehend,  who  ought  to  make  the  expe- 
riment.' 

As  it  is  universally  concluded,  from  that 
self-evident  restriction  to  the  plan  of  polyga- 
my furnished  by  poverty,  that  the  comfort  of 
many  wives,  and  many  contentions,  must  be 
the  especial  boon  of  the  rich,  some  of  the 
good  folks  here  conclude  that  a  nobleman's 
wives  will  be  according  to  his  titles,  the  first 
taking  precedence  of  the  rest,  an  idea  which  I 
certainly  think  very  good,  since  it  strikes  me 
that  priority  of  marriage  should  give  the 
highest  rank.  Nevertheless,  should  a  youth 
of  high  quality  take  a  humble  maiden  in  the 
firtt  instance,  and  the  branch  of  a  noble  house 
in  the  $ccond,  one  may  readily  conceive  no 
few  bickerings  will  arise  between  the  descend- 
ants of  each,  and  the  little  lord's  plebeian 
blood  be  very  sufficiently  thrown  in  his  teeth 
as  a  balance  to  his  rights  of  primogeniture. 
Or  if,  in  the  dotage  of  life,  a  system  the  re- 
verse should  be  practised,  how  many  airs 
may  be  played  off  hy  the  new-made  aristo- 
crat, in  balancing  her  youth  and  beauty 
against  the  rank  and  established  importance 
of  her  predecessors.  What  envious  heart- 
burnings, what  severe  inuendoes,  what  deli- 
cate sneers,  or  indelicate  reproaches,  may  be 
daily  supposed  to  pass  even  at  die  highest 
tables,  when  the  duchess  perceived  that  the 
march  ion  ess  was  presu  m  i  t  ig  to  I  ook  bigge  r  th  a  n 
herself,  and  the  young  baroness  was  dressed 
out  in  such  diamonds  as  she  could  never  com- 
pass; and  what  coalitions  would  the  three 
hitherto  inveterate  enemies  form,  on  learning 
that  preparations  were  making  for  a  fourth ! 
What  battles  in  the  nursery !  What  bicker- 
ings at  the  breakfast-table !  What  lectures  in 
the  chamber !  Tis  true,  authority  can  settle 
all  disputes;  probably  a  Turkish  harem  con- 
tains a  very  agreeable,  polite,  rational  party 
of  ladies,  each  making  the  amiable  to  the 
other,  so  long  as  the  feelings  of  the  mother 
are  quiescent;  but,  alas!  no  longer;  for  to 
her  ambition  for  her  child,  any  more  than 


her  love  for  it,  there  is  no  end :  and  the  se- 
cret injury,  the  illiberal  taunt,  the  malignant 
report,  perhaps  the    murderous  potion, 
ot  tail  to  spread  in  every  direction 
situated,  and  turn  the 


through  a  family  so 
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houris  of  such  a  paradise  into 
once  suffering  and  tormenting. 

From  jealousy  I  consider  the  female*  of 
such  an  establishment  would  be  for  die  most 
part  free,  for,  as  it  would  consist  of  women 
who,  however  distinguished  by  birth  and  me- 
rit, must  be  inherently  slaves,  it  is  hardly 
likely  that  they  should  love  their  lords,  and 
jealousy,  except  of  rank  and  power,  they 
might  be  tolerably  free  from;  and,  by  the 
same  rule,  capable  of  esteeming  each  other 
to  a  certain  degree.  That  passion,  however, 
w  hich  they  did  not  feel,  they  would  inspire, 
and  the  possessor  of  many  wives  might  look 
round  in  vain  for  one  heart,  one  friend.  The 
lawyer  in  the  neighbouring  town  (who  natu- 
rally enough  approves  a  scheme  which  would 
produce  suits  without  end)  suggests  the  idea, 
that  a  man  would  rind  delight  in  the  beauty 
of  one  wife,  satisfaction  in  the  intelligence  of 
another,  and  comfort  in  the  tenderness  of  a 
third;  but  for  my  own  part,  Mr.  Editor,  I 
confess  tliat  I  can  form  no  idea  of  this  spe- 
cies of  threefold  pleasure  and  consolation. 
That  man  is  by  nature  inconstant  and  vain, 
that  the  first  prompts  him  to  run  after  new 
objects  of  attraction,  the  second  to  tempt 
others  to  consider  himself  such  object,  there 
is  no  denying  ;  but  yet  few  men  desire  to  lie 
charmed  or  cherished  by  more  than  one  at  a 
time,  and  as  '  a  house  divided  against  a  house 
cannot  stand,'  so  an  affection  cut  into  such 
shreds  and  parings  can  never  be  consolidated 
sufficiently  to  satisfy  the  husband  himself,  if 
he  is  a  man  capable  of  loring;  to  say  no- 
thing of  the  women,  whose  happiness  is,  of 
course,  utterly  out  of  the  question — the 
whole  system  is  debasing  to  diem,  and 
places  them  on  a  level  with  the  brutes. 
It  is  amusing,  yet  painful,  to  see  how  far 
r  an  absurd 


_  i  or  an  absurd  devotion  to  any 
favorite  system,  can  pervert  the  better  judg- 
ment of  even  great  and  good  men.  That 
Milton  entered  upon  Uiis  disquisition,  and 
took  this  s  de  of  the  subject,  in  consequence 
of  his  own  unhappy  differences  with  his  wife, 
will,  I  apprehend,  admU  of  no  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  those  acquainted  with  his  biogra- 
phy. That  his  assertions  are  true,  respecting 
die  state  of  the  eastern  world,  both  in  old 
and  present  times,  admits  no  doubt ;  but  his 
conclusions  as  to  the  justifiahleness  of  Chris- 
tian polygamy  have  a  very  insufficient  basis, 
for  it  roust  be  evident  to  all,  that  the  tpirit,  if 
not  the  Utter,  of  die  Christian  code,  is  de- 
cidedly against  him.  At  the  time  of  our 
Lord's  appearance,  the  civilized  world  did 
not  use  jwlygamy^.  nor  does  one  irutance  oc- 

madeof  two^ivet  oTcouLX^tom  is 
not  commented  upon.  It  is  known,  that 
where,  among  the  early  converts,  this  system 
had  obtained,  it  was  deemed  by  the  primi- 
tive church  a  man's  duty  to  retain  his  wives, 
but  not  permitted  him,  by  any  means,  to  take 
a  second,  if  already  in  possession  of  one.  It 
also  appears  plain  to  me,  that  by  the  term, 
'  the  husband  of  one  w  ife,'  St.  Paul  implied  a 
man  who  had  only  married  once,  even  though 
he  were  a  widower,  siuce  in  speaking  of  wi- 
dows he  makes  precisely  the  same  distinc- 
tion, of  course  dus  part  of  the  inference  leads 


The  very  spirit  of  Christianity,  in  its  ordi-  { 
nances,  moralities,  ami,  above  all,  in  the  clear 
views  of  immortality  it  opened  alike  to  man 
and  woman,  as  creatures  alike  sunk  in  sin 
and  misery,  yet  capable  of  virtue  and  glory, 
by  making  woman  the  companion,  friend, 
and  equal  partner  of  man, — raises  her  to  the 
dignity  of  being  a  wife  in  its  long-accepted 
sense.  Many  modifications  of  die  state  may 
be  admitted,  and  many  cases  alleged,  in 
which  indiv.dual  hardships  may  be  experi- 
enced, from  the  impossibility  of  raising  a  se- 
cond wife  to  the  seat  of  the  first — for  I  have 
myself  known  a  painful  instance  of  it ;  but 
what  are  a  few  isolated  instances,  opjiosed  to 
the  purity,  utility,  and  happiness,  of  a  system 
which  gives  to  every  man  an  object  for  his 
affections,  whilst  it  restrains  his  passions,  and 
provides  for  all  that  is  earthly  and  that  is 
heavenly  in  his  composition — gives  him  a 
friend  whose  interest,  being  inevitably  con- 
nected with  his  own,  is  alike  secured  by  the 
generosity  of  love  and  the  prudence  of  com- 
mon interest— one  who,  destined  to  the  same 
high  fate  as  the  heir  of  eternity,  is  worthy  of 
the  same  cultivation,  capable  (in  the  general 
sense  of  the  word)  of  being  imbued  widi  the 
same  knowledge,  and  inspired  by  the  same 
hopes,  sentiments,  and  imagination ;  and 
who,  in  so  far  as  she  is  inferior,  ensures  his 
tenderness,  but  never  exictes  his  contempt  * 
As  a  Christian,  man  '  honours  his  wife,'  for 
he  holds  her  as  bought  by  the  same  price — 
taught  by  die  same  spirit  us  himself;  out  this 
especial  estimation,  given  as  to  one  who  is 
a  '  mother  in  Israel'— a  '  sister  in  Christ,' — 
Milton  himself  could  never,  for  one  moment, 
affect  to  believe  any  man  could  give  to  a  do- 
wn. The  very  moment  we  congregate  wo- 
men in  our  ideas,  whether  as  wives  or  con- 
cubines, all  that  is  high  and  sacred  in  dieir 


and  admiration ;  but  they  are  no  longer  dig- 
nified in  our  eves  as  1  holy  women,'  or  even 
as  fond  faithful  wives,  wise  friends,  and  meet 
instructors  of  our  children:  these  ideas  apply 
only  to  the  one  woman  who  has  become  a 
part  of  our  very  being— die  '  wife  of  our  bo- 
som.' 

Nor  would  it  be  difficult  to  prove,  even 
from  the  Old  Testament,  that  polygamy  was 
rather  permitted  than  approved,  even  where 
the  infancy  of  the  world  furnished  a  ready 
reason  for  its  adoption.  Adam,  the  fadier  of 
men,  had  but  one  wife.  Abraham  was  so 
fondly  attached  to  the  childless  Sarah,  diat 
he  took  no  concubine  until  she  entreated 
him  ;  and  it  was  not  till  long  after  the  days 
of  his  mourning  were  ended  that  be  married 
again.  Only  one  wife  was  provided  for  Isa- 
ac, although  be  was  die  sole  root  from  whence 
a  great  nation  was  to  spring;  and  Ishmael  is 
placed  on  the  same  footing,  for  '  his  mother 
took  him  a  wife  (not  wives)  from  die  land  of 
Egypt:'  and  for  die  marriage  of  Moses  to  a 
second  wife  strong  reasons  may  be  assigned ; 
and,  however  true  the  fact  is  that  a  multitude 
of  women  were  kept  as  a  part  of  the  kingly 
retinue,  yet  there  is  much,  even  in  the  earlier 
t  of  God's  will,  tending  to  prove 
in  this  respect  wad  a  virtue; 


picture  of  domestic  society,  diosigh  a  vrry 
faithful  one  under  such  circumstances  as  Mil- 
ton advocates. 

4  Many  dungs  are  lawful.'  says  St.  Paul. 
'  which  are  not  expedient;'  and,  if  some  per- 
sons should  consider  die  casuistry  of  our  great 
epic  poet  decisis  e  in  proving  the  first  port  of 
the  case,  I  am  persuaded  lliey  must  yet  al- 
low the  ronc/iWKMt  to  be  decisive  against  it ; 
but  it  will  be  sufficient  for  the 
unvitiated  mind,  to  consider  die 

Milton,  by  repealing  his  mag- 
of  poetry  and  passion, — 
«  Hail,  wed.led  love!  mysterious  law,'  ice  — 
And  ask  whcdier  common  sense  and  good 
feeling,  even  without  the  aids  of  a  pure  reli- 
gion, would  not  decide  in  favour  of  the  poet 
Milton,  against  die  theological  coiilroversial- 
ist  Milton. 

Trusting  diat  you  and  I,  Mr.  Editor,  shall 
each  remain  the  husband  of  our  wife,  I  am 
your's,  sincerely,  jonathsk  oluwortui. 
IXivtdaie,  Aug.  2. 

ORIGINAL  POETRY. 

ox  Tnaxr.  British  MUOIO0I  poi'.ts. 
Thru  poets,  in  one  age,  one  land,  were  bom, 
And  witb  tbeir  verse  Britannia's  isle  ndom  I 
Sublime  and  beautiful,  with  humorous  vein, 
Cowprr  enchanted  with  bis  pious  ttiuin. 
Mo.vtiioscnv  came,  in  sweet  and  sacieo  mood. 
His  theme  was  love,  '  Ttie  World  before  the 
Hood' 

Then  Bsr.xard  Bartois  join'd  the 
choir. 

And  p«orcd  sweet  numbers  fn 
lyre. 

I.onjj  ages  passed,  liefore  poetic  flame 
From  Greece,  through  Home,  to  our  own  Mihou 
came ; 

But  here  thiee  ports  are  at  once  preferred 
To  claims  of  which,  ni«  Greece,  uor  uouie,  bad 
be  ird, 

Nor  can  we  tbink  lliey  e>r  will  he  surpassc  1, 
Till  heaven's  owu  harping*  nil  our  ears  at 
last.'  J.  p. 


TRUE  t'RIFNUSIItP. 

I  im  thy  friend— oh,  think  on  this— 

But  not  whitit  millions  court  the*. 
Whilst  sparkle*  high  the  cup  of  bliss, 

And  powerfui  ones  support  thee: 
May  no  harsh  thought  of  me  intrude. 

When  soft  allurements  woo  thee, 
To  darken,  with  a  shade  so  rude, 

The  phantoms  which  pursue  thee  ! 
A  thousand  heads  around  ihee  bow,— 

A  thousand  welcomes  meet  thee,— 
A  thousand  smiles  s  Uutr  thee  now,— 

And  countless  friendship*  gu-et  Ibee  •■ — 
Tlic  Hu-li  of  health  is  on  Uiy  ci.cek, 

The  hopes  or  manhood  Hie  thee  ; 
And  through  thine  orbs  of  lightning  break, 

Tbe  high  thoughts  which  inspire  thee. 
The  meed  of  Genius  decks  thy  brow, 

And  Fame's  loud  trumpets  laud  thee  ; 
Thy  youthful  pulse  beat*  Digit,  for  thou 

Behold 'st  a  world  applaud  thee ; 
But,  wert  thou  sick,  or  sad,  or  'lorn, 

Would  that  gay  world  befriend  thee  ' 
Ah  '  no ;  'twould  turn  in  silent  scorn, 

Should  Kate's  dark  clouds  attend  Une'. 
But  /  will  stand,  like  a  rock  in  tbe  tea, 

Whilst  tbe  tempest  sweeps  above  (bee ; 


•  We  differ  from  J.  P.,  who  has  inJuU.-d 
freely  in  poetical  l.-ense,  ,„  bis  praise  of  Ber- 
nard Baitun^£o.  .   ^  ^  QQOg[e 
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And  thy  tristful  heart,  as  It  clings  i 

Stall  feel  bow  much  1  lore  Ifcaa  i 
There's  not,  on  this  cold  selfish  earth, 

A  breast  where  lore  is  brighter ; 
That  trembling  flower,  of  heavenly  birth, 

No  lily  of  earth  is  whiter. 
More  dear  that  languid  oit>  of  thine, 

Thau  others'  smiles  of  gladness, 
Tbc  paleness  of  thy  brow  div  ine, 

Mote  heavenly  in  it*  sadness. 
/  am  thy  friend  1— Ob  '.  turn  to  as* 

When  Sorrow's  mists  o'ertake  thee, 
When  ills  of  earth  encompass  thee, 

And  beurtlcss  cfowds  forsake  thee  ! 
Lundoo,  18'io.  M.  O.  LEWIS. 


THE  DRAM  A , 

AKD  Pl'BLIC  SlIfSrilEiTS. 

Hatmshklt  Theatre. —  A  new  comedy, 
railed  Quite  Comet,  was  produced  at  this 
theatre  last  week :  it  is  in  three  acts,  is  taken 
from  Sayings  and  Doings,  and  its  interest 
consists  principally  in  its  satire  on  the  insin- 
cerity and  levity  of  fashionable  life,  ami  in 
the  oddities  of  Grojan  (liston),  the  keeper  of 
t  Brighton,  who  is  al 


Sir  Har- 


at 

i  to  be  '  quite 
rjr  IJartlbrd  (Mr.  Vining),  a 
has  been  many  years 
(Mrs.  Davison),  who  assumes  the  name  of 
Howe  mo  re,  and  who  has  a  daughter,  Maria 
(Mists  P.  Glover),  whose  hand  is  solicited  by 
Henry  MHford  Ijtdy  Almeria  Milfbrd 
(Mrs.  Glover)  having  heard  of  the  probabi- 
lity of  her  son  forming  an  obscure  alliance, 
arrives  at  Grojan's  hotel  at  the  time  all  the 
oilier  drama1  it  peru>n&  are  there  assembled 
Sir  Harry  reviles  the  whole  of  female  society, 
nown  and  unseen,  to  obtain 
;  with  Milfords  idol,  which 


bat  is,  nevertheless,  consented  to.  Sir  Harry 
writes  accordingly,  soliciting  an  interview 
v  if  h  Maria,  which,  with  the  sanction  of  Mrs. 
Kosemore,  is  fixed  for  seven  in  the  evening. 
The  assignation  is  duly  kept :  Sir  Harry 
then  discovers  his  daughter,  and  becomes 
reconciled  to  his  wife;  lady  Milford  is  sa- 
tisfied with  her  son's  choice;  and  the  whole 
concludes  to  the  happiness  of  all  concerned. 
The  humour  of  the  price  is  heightened  by 
the  dependant  friend  of  lady  Milfbrd,  Miss 
J^eech  (Mrs.  VY.  Clifford),  who  echoes  every- 
,  and  is  nick-named 
■/  The  quaintness  and  satire 
of  this  character  were  admirably  hit  off,  in 
tone,  manner,  and  dress.  The  duelling,  reck- 
less, and  fashionable  gentleman — the  charac- 
ter of  Sir  Harry  Dartford,  was  remarkably 
well  played  by  Mr.  Vining,  than  whom  there 
Kg  not  an  actor,  in  the  whole  circle  of  the  the- 
atres, that  has  improved  so  much  in  so  short 
a  space  of  time :  we  remember  to  have  seen 
Mr.  C.  Kemble,  many  years  past,  so  gauche 
in  the  very  characters  in  which  he  has  now 
no  equal,  that  he  can  scarcely  be  deemed  the 
same  comedian ;  and  we  should  not  l>e  sur- 
prised if,  in  a  short  time,  a  like  remark 
would  apply  to  Mr.  Vining.  Mrs.  Davison 
,/ave  a  good  picture  of  the  forbearance  of 
virtuous  female  affection  suffering  under  the 
cruel  neglect  of  a  rakehelly  husband ;  but  her 
daughter  wanted  the  simplicity  and  soilness 
of  winning  innocence  that  is  so  congenial  to, 


and  so  easily  recognised  by,  correct  feeling. 
I  .Nton's  character  is  not  so  grotesque  as  those 
which  generally  devolve  to  him ;  but  his  de- 
sire to  be  1  quite  correct'  does  not  prevent 
the  making  of  double  entendre*,  somewhat 
more  coarse  than  are  generally  admitted  into 
modern  dramas.  However,  the  piece,  being 
smartly  written,  and  well  artfd,  was  well  re- 
ceived, which  may  enable  the  managers  to 
abate  die  repetition  of  some  of  the  stupid 
stock  pieces,  vix  ,  Frightened  to  Death,  &c. 

Knglisu  Operv-Hovse.— The  opera  of 
Dvr  Frxochutz,  which  was  first  and  best  dra- 
matised at  this  theatre,  was  performed  on 
Monday  night,  when  Hraham  and  Mi-<  Pa- 
ton  made  their  first  appearance  this  season, 
in  the  characters  of  itodolnh  and  Agnes, 
which  they  sustained  with  their  accustomed 
excellence.  A  new  afterpiece  followed,  en-  I 
titled  Who'*  at  Home?  or,  Man  and  Wife 
hrfitre  Marriage.  It  can  boast  of  little  dra- 
matic merit ;  out  there  was  some  good  act- 
ing by  Miss  Kelly,  and  her  pupil,  Miss  Gray, 
and  Wrench,  and  it  has  been  perfonned  every 
evening 
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of  Specimens  of 
the  Classic  Poets,  Kc,  has  in  the  press,  A 
History  of  the  Roman  Emperors,  from  the 
Accession  of  Augustus  to  the  Fall  of  the  last 
Constantine. 

A  new  and  considerably  improved  edition 
of  the  Kev.  G.  N.  Wright's  Guide  to  Dublin, 
is  nearly  ready  for  publication.  Among  other 
additions,  it  will  contain  an  account  of  the 
Koynl  Hibernian  Academy  of  Painting ;  with 
an  enlarged  account  of  the  Dublin  Society, 
and  the  contents  of  its  gallery  of  statuary,  and 
museum,  together  with  additional  c< " 
of  pictures,  Sec. 

Among  the  number  of  joint-stock 
tions  which  the  spirit  of  speculation  still 
continues  to  pour  upon  the  world,  with  (he 
view  in  many  cases  of  deluding  the  unwary 
public,  some  few  have  been  brought  forward 
with  objects  so  undeniably  laudable,  and 
likely  to  prove  ultimately  so  beneficial,  that 
those  even  who  have  hitherto  been  the  great- 
est enemies  to  institutions  of  this  form,  will 
scarcely  withhold  their  approbation.  One 
of  this  kind  has  been  announced  in  the  course 
of  the  last  fortnight,  under  the  title  of  The 
British  Invention  and  Discovery  Company. 


object  of  this  is  to  afford  the  authors  of  all 

useful  inventions  assistance  in  overcoming 
the  obstacles  that  at  present  stand  in  their 
way,  to  open  the  most  extensive  field  for 
judicious  experiment,  to  correct  and  apply 
the  designs  of  those  whose  attention  is  bene- 
ficially directed,  and  to  prevent  the  mere 
projector  from  wasting  his  time  in  delosive 
speculations.  It  will  be,  as  it  were,  a  com- 
mon fund,  to  which  the  artizan  may  have 
recourse,  to  afford  him  the  means  of  turning 
his  genius  to  practical  and  profitable  account, 

profits  an  adequate  compensation  for  die 
risk ;  and  if  the  mechanical  classes  them- 
selves become  its  chief  proprietors,  as  it  is  to 
be  hoped  they  will,  it  will  in  fact,  be  nothing 
more  than  an  extensive  association  among 
themselves,  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  assist- 
ance. We  look  forward  with  great  interest 
to  the  period  when  it  shall  commence  active 
operations.  Its  establishment  will  be  a  new 
and  most  important  era  in  the  history  of  the 
arts:  and  if  it  is  conducted  on  the  public 
*  it  rwofesses  at  its  outset,  it 


Sooebi  de  1'Industrie  at  Paris,  the  establish- 
ment of  which  has  recently  created  so  much 
sensation,  except  that  the  latter  seems  rather 
to  have  adapted  itself  to  the  backward  state 
of  manufactures  in  France,  whereas  the 


results,  not  only  to  the  mechanical  and  sci- 
entific classes,  hut  to  the  public  and  die 
world.  Were  its  only  effect  to  prevent  so 
much  money  from  being  daily  wasted  in 
taking  out  patents  for  designs,  which  are 
impracticable  or  already  in  existence,  we 
should  hail  it  as  one  of  the  most  meritorious 
establishments  of  the  present  day. 

New  Crane  and  Clock. — On  Friday,  the 
29th  ult.,  Dr.  Birkbeck  delivered  the  first 
lecture  at  the  new  theatre,  as  the  lecture-room 
of  the  Mechanics'  Institution  is  affectedly 
called:  the  subject  was,  The  general  princi- 
ples of  mechanical  science.  In  the  course 
of  his  lecture,  the  doctor  staled  that  there  was 
one  combination  of  power,  lately  arrived  in 
this  country,  which  was  completely  original, 
and  wonderfully  effective.  It  was  the  inven- 
tion of  Mr.  Dier,  a  watchmaker  in  Boston 
(America).  The  patent  by  which  he  means 
to  secure  his  great  invention  is  not  yet  ex- 
tended to  France,  which  makes  some  caution 
in  its  illustration  necessary ;  but  enough  could 
be  exhibited  to  show  that  it  was  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  imagine  that  any  machine  could  be 
constructed,  more  simple,  or  more  powerful, 
in  equal  space.  Mr  Dier,  the  inventor,  had 
applied  his  contrivance  to  his  own  art  in 
and  hod,  by  its  means,  con- 
structed clocks,  with  but  three  wheels,  which, 
with  a  very  small  motive-power,  went  for 
twelve  months  without  winding  up.  The 
doctor  here  exhibited  one  of  the  clocks,  and 
also  one  of  the  machines  for  raising  heavy 
weights,  which  consisted  of  a  single  wheel, 
of  six  inches  diameter,  on  a  barrel,  round 
which  a  chain,  to  which  the  weight  was  sus- 
pended, was  fastened.  The  wheel  had  on 
its  periphery  fourteen  leaves,  placed  oblique- 
ly, which  worked  in  a  spiral  groove  in  a  pa- 
rallel arbour  or  spindle,  which  was  turned 
by  a  handle,  and,  communicating  motion  to 
the  wheel,  and,  by  consequence,  to  the  barrel 
on  which  the  chain  was  wound,  raised  the 
weight.  Four  pounds  on  the  handle  of  the 
spindle  balanced  five  hundred  pounds  at  the 
end  of  the  chain,  and  eight  pounds  on  the 
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handle  completely  raised  the  five  hundred 
pounds. 

On  Tuesday  last,  the  steam -vessel  called 
the  Enterprise,  left  the  Thames  Tor  the 
Ganges.  Her  burden  is  500  tons.  She  hau 
two  sirty-lrorw  power  engines.  The  boilers, 
which  are  ro-s'lo  of  copper,  extend  across  the 
.thip.  with  Seven  furnaces,  each  seven  feet  in 
depth.  Although  the  Enterprise  will  make 
use  of  her  sails  when  the  wind  permits,  she 
will  rely  principally  on  her  steam,  and  for 
this  purpose  she  takes  out  not  less  than  300 
tons  of  coals.  The  coals  are  partly  contained 
in  cliainbers,  within  the  sides  of  the  vessel, ) 
covered  with  sheet-iron,  and  partly  iu  tanks 
beneath ;  which,  as  they  are  emptied  of 
coals,  will  be  Ailed  with  water  to  keep  the 
vessel  properly  ballasted.  The  cabins,  of 
which  there  are  twenty,  are  furnished  with 
every  convenience. 


T-Ui  of 


Inli. 


THE  BEE, 

oa.rACTs,  fancies,  and  mscou.KCTiojrft. 
impromptu. 
The  Skater  and  the  Shave*,  hath  Fined  /or 

Saooath-Breaking. 
Lo  no  bear  >li,  long-  faces,  and  Ion  %  pray*ts, 

DuttiaguUa  Saint*  from  Sinner*  : 
But  chin*  might  better  lose  their  hairs, 

Tbun  barber*  lack  their  dinoeia. 
Barbers,  arise  '■  your  right*  maintain  ; 

Aad  tell  those  canting  knaves, 
Their  preacher*  wi*h  the  peace  tug-am, 

For  which  the  barber  stbaves.  a  siNNEn 
Tkphant-b'igliti. — Mr.  Gibson,  the  mis- 
sionary, gives  the  following  account  of  a 
mock-fight  he  witnessed  in  Cochin-China  in 
August  last: — 'A  mock-fight  was  represent- 
ed. The  elephants,  sixty  in  number,  charged 
a  fence  made  of  fascines  and  branches  of 
trees,  and  defended  by  a  line  of  soldiers  dis- 
charging rockets  and  small  arms.  The  ele- 
phants broke  through  it,  and  pumied  those 
who  defended  it  until  stopped  by  the  riders. 
Good  order  and  discipline  wen:  preserved, 
and  the  conpmnds  for  advance  and  retreat 
riven  by  trumpets  and  beat  of  drum.  Ano- 
tner  species  of  mock-fight  was  afterwards  ex- 
hibited. The  elephants  were  made  to  attack, 
two  and  two,  the  effigy  of  a  lion  or  tiger  spit- 
ting fire,  and  accompanied  by  many  soldiers 
discharging  fire-arms.  Very  few  of  die  ele- 
phants ventured  to  attack  this  object,  but,  in 
spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  riders,  ran  away, 
fine  of  the  conductors  received  twenty  blows 
on  the  spot  for  not  doing  his  duty.  His 
excellency  made  his  favourite  elephant  go 
through  his  exercise.  The  animal  knelt,  in- 
clined his  head,  and  made  us  an  obeisance. 
Iff  is  thirty-seven  years  old,  and  the  govern- 
or has  hacf  him  twenty-five  years?  

T0  C0RRESPOND  EN  T  §7~ 
Tut  Hand  in  Hand  Gentility  Club  in  our  next. 
Wc  have  alio  the  promiie  of  a  ramble  by  As- 
tl  I II  if  I  IIS 

Candour  surely  cannot  expect  u*  to  interfere 
so  the  portentous  dispute  waging  between  the 
editor  of  i.nngucmanitc't  Cnnnynge  Advertyzcr 
and  Mr.  T.  Clwrc  Smith  about  two  fume*  The 
gentlemen  bad  belter  refer  it  to  some  umpire. 


'.IMW'IUV.  I 

tio»«  mivctiiix  Lord  jydon,  3i  — Edwards's  loiter  la 
the  L-rd  Lieutenant  of  Surrey,  3«  flrf  — Tbe  Maid  «f 
the  Girek  Mea,  f.x.lscsp.  3f.  IW  —  Tlic  Cnruplele 
Smut,  7i.  Grs.  —  Chaucer's  Canterbury;  Tales,  by 
Lewn,  two  vols  IKuio.  7,  O'V  — Napier's  Statialical 
Acc.-uiil  of  tlx  Maud  ••f  Crfalonla.  pl*le.,  It  M  — 
Wnvt  Vi  Imprisonment  ami  IMay.  in  Trial,  in 

SCulla.ld.  1*  Oj 

THE  Al  TOM  \TONS.—  The  Musical 
Ladv  ami  Trn  other  Automatons,  iuctuding  Hie 
Walklug  Pignic.aieiww  exhibiting  mlbe  Golb,e  Hall. 
7,  Haymarkel  (next  the  l.itlle  Theatre),  which,  by  the 
|mwrr  of  ruechsniain.  at  a  coil  of  mote  than  £16.1100  . 
ili.)'l»y.  by  their  |»erfect  imitation  of  animated  nalrnr, 
Ibc  htghrst  achievements  of  bum*,  i  aktll  and  ingenuity 
The  s-acinussu  I  richly  deo.rated  Hall  is  •  i  muled 
by  •  noble  collrclion  of  Anrietit  Armonr,  Itw  wlvd* 
'..ruling  lite  ino.l  magnificent  and  gratifying  exhibi. 
linn  ever  opened  lo  the  Nobility  »u.l  Pol.lie  —  Al  I.  i. 
3,  4.  and  S  n'Ooi-k.  will  be  Introduced  Performance*  on 
the  Sastrnente  Piano-  Forte,  by  a  crleralrd  Professor. 
Open  fruro  Ten  till  Six  —  Admittance  2>  — Children  1*. 

Tide  day  la  publialird,  in  3  vole.  8*»  price  3**.  boa  nit. 

AHISTOllY  of  the  FRENCH  REVO- 
LUTION i  accompanied  by  a  History  of  tlx  Re- 
vatulion  of  XMk  or  of  lli«  SUte~Grneral  under  Kin; 
John.      lly  A.  THIERS  and  FELIX  BOIMN. 


By  A.THIERS  and  FELIX  B( 
Translated  fton,  the  Frond., 
d  for  Geo  11  Wlntlaaer,  Air  M 


ana  Uue, 


FOR  Al.l.  FAMILIES 

In  Itino.  price  "a.  biL  In  I   • 

•pilE  COMPLETE  SERVANT;  "being 

a*  Ex|»sitlo*  of  lite  Duties  and  Daily  Buainee* 
of  every  Description  of  MALE  and  FEMALE  SLR. 
VAST*,  with  Plain  Directions  and  Receipts  for  per- 
forming;  thrill*  together  wllk  llw  l.i»i  relative  to 
Master*  and  Servant*.  Useful  Tables,  kc  kc. 

By  SAMUEL  and  SARAH  ADAMS, 
Fifty  year*  S.  rranu  In  various  Families. 
Thia  inatt'ial  Work  cooaprrtieoda 
Senanta  of  Imtb  aexM,  npea tally 


Tbe  Land  Sleward, 
The  Houae  Steward, 
Tlx  Bailiff, 
Tbe  Butler, 
Tbe  Valet. 


ft 


Tlin  (innnn, 
Tlie  I'orlcr,  Ue  kc 

London:  printed  Vi  Kniglit  and  Ijh  j, 
Row;  and  lo  lie  had  of  all  Book-ellere. 


The  Houaekerper. 
The  Ijnly  a-Maid, 
TfieCoot, 
The  HowaeimM, 
Tbe  La  n  >id  it  -Maid, 
The  Dairy  Ma  d, 
Tbe  Mime, 
Tbe  Maid-..f  all 
kc.  tu  kc 


Fieneh.1l»llan,andSpatiMi  Ptiraae.;  and  wan, 
useful  Ad  leiwla.   Bound  and  kliered,  :u. 

3.  JOHNSON**  SCHOOL  DICTION  All  IT ;  printed 
in  square  ISmo  so  aa  to  lucaeat  *>*  coiunun  at  »n>v 
>iewuncluniii4  all  tliemalttr  Cvulalued  in  llw  (ornaei ,. 
BouAd  and  letirrrd,  3«. 

4  The  ARTISsN ;  or.  *«Hantr'»  Inafnictor  •  a 
popular.  eeMnnreliensive  and  aysleaunlK  Wutk.  •••>  lire 
moat  utefiil  Svieuvra.  Couiplele  in  nine  |e*t*>,  price 
Is.  4d.  each  ;  or  In  ooe  Ibirk  8ro  not.  eati-iisi>r|Y  llloa. 
trstedwith  Porlraii.  of  aminrut  ScVeniirtc  Mm.  »«d 


».  ASTRONOMY,  a*  il  i*  known  al  tbe  l*rra,nt 

Day.  Uy  Gen. U  Carry ,  B«)  Editor  of 'The  Art iaau  * 
8»».  boards,  with  a  Portrait  of  Sir  I.  Newtuti,  6a. 

«.  CHEMISTRY  as  it  !».  compared  with  what  it 
Waa.  By  Ceo.  (i  Cey,  Fan.  With  *  Pvrtiail  of 
Sir  H.  Davy.  V  R-S    «>».  Iwarda.  9a. 

■3.  FAIRY  FAVOUR*,  with  OTHER  TALES.  By 
E  F.  D.   Fo-dseap  8s  u.  I  wards,  S*. 

•  Thb)  is  •  pretty  and  cleaer  little  volume ;  and  we 
really  could  put  our  hand  on  any  publication  uf 
tin  Has*,  better  adapted  either  far  tbe  < 
of  home  study,  or  for  premiuma  ' 
tiaiette,  April  30,  1KB 

n.  SCENES  in  PALESTINE.  or.Drniiialie  Skrtrhe* 
fnimtheBitik.  ByJ  V  frame  Enibelllsheal.  B«rda  'm. 

'  i "bare  ta  a  ric bursa  of  rersiStsation,  often  rtalnj;  iwtw 
•  n I'l unity,  in  a.-uic  of  these  pieces,  which  would  no 
credit  to  any  Poet  of  the  present  day  ' — Literary 
Chronicle. 

9.  Tb«  ECONOMIST  of  TIM!'.,  or.  Golden  Rule* 
for  growlux; '  Healthy,  Wealthy,  and  Wise,*  Is. 

to.  The  PRvCTICU.  ECONOMIST  of  TIME, 
and  MORAL  IMPROVER;  e.BUmi«|f  blank  Tatih* 
for  Bllinr,  up.  ac<  ordiu*  to  Ui*  principle  ■rcomnKinard 
by  Dr.  Fiaualiu.  It. 

•»*  Tlie  a1m»e  neatlv  done  «p  in  nse,  lowrther.  3a. 

II.  PACETLK  CaKTABRHHENSE?*  ;  roniiainj 


Just  puulithed,  hy  Martin  Bnasange  and  Co  ,  Id,  Great 
Marlliorivuarb  Slrawl,  and  Geo  B.  Wbittaker,  Are- 
Maria  Lane,  in  one  thick  sot.  8vo  pric*  lis. 


:ind  die  GRAND  ARMY 

a  Critical  Examination  of  Hie 


NAPOEKON 
in  RUSSIA;  or,  . 
Work  or  M  le  Cnmte  I'll  de  Sc^nr. 

By  GENERAL  GOURGAlTD. 
Late  piiocipal  Onleiiy  OHicer  and  Aut-dc-Cnnp 
Eut|ieror  Napoleon. 
Tliia  Work  has  created  a  m.art  r*innrdliiary^»eri«alioii 

tlie  parties  

BOOKS  JUST  PUBLISHED. 
By  WILLIAM  COLE,  10,  Newgate  Btrwa-t,  London. 

t.  TIIK  LITTLE  LEXICON;  or,  Mul- 

i  t*m  In  Parroofthe  Euicliah  I^rignagc,  c>u- 
iuK  upward,  of  S0O0  Woida  more  than  are  usually 
4  in  Abridgments  of  Dr.  Johnsons  Dictionary, 
il  7  Juio.  bonda.  tH. ;  neatly  bound  7t  Cd  ;  with 
S*.  i  morocco  gilt  8s.  <d  i  ditto,  with  tnck.  »s  ; 
.  nil  lock..  Us  6d.  priBttd  in  n  Iswnttfully  clear 
and  legible  lype,  and  measuring  less  than  3  inche.  hy  1. 

•  If  this  Tolum*  is  small  enougii  to  be  called  a  toy 
(for  it  ia  about  the  Iruarlh  of  "the  fore-flnser  of  an 
alderman,")  it  t*  well  enough  dona  lo  be  thought  * 
eery  useful  Abrhlgineul  of  Dr.  Jobrown'a  gieat  Die 
tinnary.  My  Lady  way  pup  tbe  Lexicon  into  her 
rtiieuf 
necessary 

Pareo,"  aniiwji  *wv|'iCMrw, 

—  L.lersty  Gwtette.  No  436 

«.  COLES  IMPttOVKD  ABUIDGMENT  of  Dr 
JOHNSONS  DICTIONARY  ;   coutaimng  a  great 

number  of  Word*  nol  to  le  fumid  in  any  former  Edi. 
Hon;  n  very  cnploeis  Chroooiogical  T»ble,  Latin. 


»ry  Mr 

■ul*.  *nd  take  a  peap  unku»'u  to  any  tmdy.  when 
y  j  and  my  Loid  n,«y  ci  nsull  ■  Mallum  in 

aitboul  Mtlpicioll.  e»en  iu  tlvc  Uuuse  of  Pccu  " 


Profeasor  Pors-m.   Foolaeap  8»o  licaids,  5a. 

IS  The  HOUSEWIFE'S  DIRECTORY  ;  bring  tlx 
most  complex*  System  of  Domestn:  Ko'imni  mi 
subuiilled  lo  public  notice  i  including  eeer)  kind  of 
Insl.ucl.on  in  Cooking,  Pkkln.g.  Pios«r».ng.  sec.  lie. 
B>  J.  B  Watson.    1          In  red,  «*  «d. 

*  We  never  recollect  In  trnve  cast  onr  eye  Arre  no 
much  truly  useful  knowledge  Iu  a  I  nil"  no.ild.  laeco.u^ 
guod  bouMwives,  ss  is  couuiued  in  tlti*  *•  Directory  "  * 
— MwMliiy  Retiavwtoey.  < 

13.  Th*  STRANtiER-S  GUIDE .  or.  New  imba. 
lator  for  the  Tour  ar  tlie  Melio|M.|  a,  and  iu  V.cin  ty, 
within  the  Circuit  of  IWruty-ne*  Miles  With  a  Map. 
Bound  in  red,  &s 

14.  SATURDAY  NIUUTi  a  Miaceiiaay  g|  L 
tare,  Infurii.alvMi.  and  Amusement ;  embcdished 
Kogravlngs  ou  Wood,  by  Uranalou.   Com|dete  lu  ten 
parts,  at  Is.  each  t  or  In  two  vuts.Hvo.  boatd*.  lis 

IS  tsUNDrVY  MORNING  ;  •  M.*oellamsaon  Work. 

Su%H/"»"*il*u»i|,*i3  ty  Wsafiiu'd  Cati*^ 
kc  kc  Coinplpte  In  nine  parts,  at  Is.  each  J  ear  in 
two  vol*,  bunrds,  I  Is. 

IC  The  UNIVERSAL  RIDDLKR;  or.  Enigmil.ral 
Repiasiloiy  i  containing  One  Thousand  Eniguns,  On- 
rades,  kc;  bring  Ibe  largest,  the  most  ougiual.  and 
tbe  best  Collection  eeer  printed.  3s. 

17.  The  LONDON  MATHEWS  ■  coiitainmg  bi* 
Trarela  in  Air.  on  Earth, ami  on  Water,  bis  Youth  ui 
Duys;  his  Adreutiiies  In  America;  his  Trip  to  Ame- 
nta t  and  bis  last  new  popular  Piece,  called  hi*  Memo- 
randum Book;  with  neatly  forty  Original  S.mir».  and 
illustrated,  by  thirty-six  I  ..  t  •  of  Mr  M.:  .•  .. 
in  the  diffeeeut  bumourous  Citaraclees  be  sustiins  iu 
tbe  (our  EuteiUiuweuts,  ncvuiat.lv  rolonrud. 
boards,  3s 

tn  The  SPOUTER1*  COMPANION  . 
Collection  of  tlir  best  Recitations  ta  Versa:  and  I 
with  twelve  coloured  Engravings.  Tbnd 
greally  enlarged,  3s,  Gal 

19.  LONDON  ODDITIES;  or,  Thtatrical  Cabinet  • 
consisting  of  Songa  and  Recitations;  with  twelve  tm- 
oxtmiatic  cidoumd  Pbueavby  Crwik.h*iik,  6a.  6n 

STRESSES. 
-•RE.  -.It. 
crltff*!  aitrti 


bialorrol  »nd  nietrliml  Mrmotrs  of  rtrose  ccrak 


rsona.  tnr  Sir  1  nomas  More,  kc  With  *  him  for*. 
Irs  t.   Foolscap 8vo  Ss.  rM. 

Printed  fur  W.  COLE,  to.  Newgate  Street ,  and  to 
be  bad  of  ail  Booksellers  tn  Town  aud  Country. 


Thia  paper  is  published  early  on  Saturday,  price  8d. ,  or  10<l.  If  post  free ;  Country  and  Foreign  Readers  may  have  the  unstamped  edition  in  Monthly  <iet*iiarte-ilyPar»« 


Lntidon-.  published  liy  Davidson.  1.  Snrrey  Street, Strand,  where  sdvertlsenieuls are  received,  anil  mmmunicatioos  '  (or  tbe  Faiilnr'  (post  pa.ni;  sit  to  be  addressed.  r\o!U 
vlajony  Simpkin  and  MaraluiU.  Stationers-  Hall  Court ,  Hooker, S3.  FwreStntet  :  Ray,  Creed  Later;  Rirbitiisnn.  Certihtll .  Huirhra.  IS,  St   Martm  s-le-Gvand  ;  CkaVpr», 
•41. Mail.  Sutherland.  Calton  Street,  tvdiuburgti;  GriCn  k  Co.  Glasgow ;  aud  by  ail  Bookaeltrisand  Newsvcnders.— Ptinled  by  Davidson,  Sette  r  Place,  Carey  Sttect. 


literary  chronicle 

$tnH  «mcefcl»  KebieiD; 

Forming  an  Analysis  and  General  Repository  of  Literature,  Philosophy,  Science,  Arts,  History,  Biography, 
 Antiquities,  Morals,  Manners,  the  Drama,  and .  ' 


Bntf  ImU*  to  tkt  pra**t  H, 
}  fi  fraier.  tUi  K  CrilieeA  ExnniaMion  of  Dr.  M-Cuilocir.  Work  on  the  Hitcbl.nd..  »I0,  Alpaoxut.  «  Ti 
Raw*.  »j  Un.  Ooutgutd.  MO .  Mr  Children*'  DUry.  or  I  be  Men!  of  lb«  Potting  Hoar,  SS3— O-^firmJ  ■  ] 


.  Olio  nilo.  pure  Water  »ud  Ice  to  any  quantity.  5*4. — Orlcinnl  Poetry: 

lN,Mk— Tk«  DruM,  kc.,  SOB  —  /.itrraTure  «,,<f  Viro.  r.  VJ6 — Tit*  Bee,  W7. 

No.  326. 


of  the  French  Revolution,  by  TbMrri  and  Bndin.  $}J;  Narrative  uf  «  Journey  into  Khorauu,  l>y 

MCerly,  l.v  G  Hyde,  5lt* i  Napoleon  and  tlae  Grand  Ami)  lu 
lU«puM»aA  (hoMxty  Cluh.Ma^ Amerxnx,  Uintxo,  I 


LONDON,  SATURDAY,  AUGUST  13,  1825. 


Price  «</. 


OP  HEW  BOOKS. 

Tit  Hatory  of  the  French  Revolution.  From 
the  French  of  A.  Tin  em  and  F.  Bodix. 
3  rob.  8vo.  pp.  1842.  London,  1825. 
W  hittaker. 

Tm  annals  of  history,  fertile  as  they  are  in 
remarkable  events,  do  not  furnish  one  more 
striking  than  that  of  the  French  rerolution ; 
and,  were  it  not  so  recent  that  we  arc  enabled 
to  verify  the  facts,  the  occurrences  with  which 
rt  was  fraught  would  appear  as  the  reveries 
*f  *  feverish  dream,  or  the  imaginations  of 
romance.  In  a  few  short  years,  we  have  seen 
France  pass  from  an  arbitrary  monarchy  to  a 
wild  republic,  and  play  such  freak*,  both  as 
'  religion  and  politics,  as  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  believe  rational  men,  in  an  enlight- 
ened age,  could  be  guilty  of;  it  seemed  as  if 
the  whole  nation  was  intoxicated  or  insane, 
or  rf  as  some  demon,  with  supernatural  pow- 
er, was  inflaming  all  the  bad  passions,  and 
urging  men  to  massacre  and  bloodshed. 
From  despotism  to  republicanism,  and  then 
to  a  dictatorship — and  all  this  within  a  few 
years  did  France  pass ;  infidelity  succeeded 
bigotry:  sod  yet  the  French,  who  thirty  years 
■go  overturned  the  altar  and  the  throne,  and 
wriAeed  their  king,  have  relapsed  in 


:  epoch  and 

3 fearlessly  do  justice  to  both, 
the  work  now  before  us,  seem 
aware  that  they  stand  in  that  situation ;  they 
are  enabled  to  distinc^uish  between  the  cause 
and  those  who  espoused  it,  and  having  seized 
the  moment  when  the  actors  of  an  eventful 
drama  are  about  to  quit  the  scene,  they  can 
collect  their  testimony  without  partaking  of 
therr  passions,  or  their  prejudices. 

The  authors  of  this  history  appear  to  pos- 
«ess  one  great  requisite — that  of  honest  im- 
'  1  ;  they  distinguish  between  ' 
y,  between 


good  government  and 
despotism,  sum!  they  mark  with  iust  repre- 
hension the  atrocities  which,  as  faithful  his- 
torifSs,  they  are  compelled  to  record.  The 
wott  only  embraces  the  actual  period  of  the 
revolution,  to  the  establishment  of  a  republic 
on  the,  fell  of  the  Girondists:  this  is,  no 


I  to  correct,  and 
.  as  gross  to  the  brother  of  the 
king  they  executed,  as  they  once  did  to  him 
or  any  of  his  ancestors.  This  is,  however,  I 
b«t  a  feeble  outline  of  those  extremes  to  j 
which  the  French  have,  within  Ihe  last  few 
years  stone,  and  the  general  events  are  too 
well  known  to  require  us  to  dwell  on  them. 

Much  has  already  been  written  on  the 
French  revolution,  but  that  principally  by 
contemporaries,  who,  if  they  were  witnesses 
of  the  events  they  recorded,  were  also  too 
deeply  involved  in  them  to  be 
ual  The  present  is. 


doubt,  the  period  of  the  revolution,  but  it  was 
succeeded  by  an  era  and  events  so  extraordi- 
nary, that  we  wish  Messrs.  Thiers  and  Hod  in 
would  continue  their  history  down  to  the  fall 
of  Bonaparte,  and  the  restoration  to  the 
throne  of  France  of  the  family  it  had  proscribed. 
We  ought,  however,  to  thank  these  au- 
thors for  what  they  have  done;  they  have 
given  us  a  faithful  and  well-written  history 
of  one  of  the  most  interesting,  but,  at  the 
same  time  one  of  the  most  awfi 
world  has  presented. 

Our  authors  commence  with  a  view  of 
France,  on  the  accession  of  Louis  XVI., 
when  the  public  mind  had  been  long  unset- 
tled, and  France  was  evidently  verging  on 
some  important  change,  hastened  by  the  dis- 
sensions of  the  clergy  and  the  parliament, 
who  were  contesting  the  power  of  the  court ; 
and  Uie  court  itself  was  careless  and  tranquil, 
wasting  the  property  of  the  people,  whilst 
surrounded  by  the  greatest  disorders.  In- 
dustry had,  by  this  time,  ameliorated  the 
condition  of  the  French  population  ;  agricul- 
ture, commerce,  and  manufactures  made 
progressive  steps,  and  literature  followed; 
these  united,  acquired  sufficient  importance  to 
influence  the  whole  nation ;  and  the  people, 
to  profit  by  the  mistakes  of  the  oon- 
parties,  broached  dogmas  and  the- 


ories, the  most 

'  Inability  to  act  ouly  made  the  views  of 
the  people  the  more  exaggerated.  The  dou- 
ble ambition  of  recovering  their  rank  in  the 
state  and  in  Europe  increased  the  ferment  of 
their  minds,  and  all  their  griefs  were  imbit- 
tered  by  seeing  themselves  so  weakly  defended 
or  meanly  abandoned  by  their  masters.  Such 
was  the  eighteenth  century.  Its  iniquity  had 
reached  its  height  when  Louis  XVI.  an  equit- 
able, moderate,  and  benevolent  prince,  whilst 
yet  very  young,  ascended  the  throne.  lie 
elevated  an  old  courtier  to  the  highest  place 
in  his  connate,  and  divided  his  confidence 
between  M.i3j|[..^  and  t!>e  .jueen,— an  Aus- 
trian princess  of  lively  and  amiable  disposi- 
tion, wlutsimd  obtained  the  greatest  ascen- 
dency ov3#'  Inaiy  .^H  Mwimms  and  the 
queen  not  agreeing  to#fttl^£H  "the  kinc 
yielding  sometimes  to  his  ministcWiid  some- 
times to  his  wife,  began  very  early  to  show 
his  unstable  disposition.  Not  disguising  from 
himself  the  state  of  his  kingdom,  he  believed 
the  phlTosopbers  on  this  point ;  but 
been  educated  i\ 


in  severely 
pies,  he.  in  other  respects,  entertained  a 
cided  dislike  both  against  their  opinions  and 
themselves.  The  public  voice,  which  at  that 
time  expressed  itself  loudly,  pointed  out  to 
him,  as  a  proper  person  to  call  to  his  coun- 
sels, Turgot,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  the 
Economists.   Turgot  was  a  man  of  a  simple 


and  virtuous  character,  but  although  his  po- 
litical views  were  extended,  he  possessed  an 
obstinacy  of  mind  which  but  ill  filled  him 
for  his  situation.  Convinced  of  his  honesty 
and  charmed  with  his  projects  of  reform, 
Louis  XVI.  has  often  declared,  "There  are 
none  but  myself  and  Turgot  who  are  the 
friends  of  the  people.'' ' 

The  reformations  of  Turgot  were  defeated 
by  the  nobles,  and  Louis  dismissed  him  with 
regret,  and  took  Necker  for  his  minister  uf 
finances.  '  He  was  a  skilful  financier,  and 
an  upright  economist,  but  a  vain  man,  who 
set  himself  up  as  moderator  and  judge  in 
every  question,  whether  of  philosophy,  reli- 
gion, or  liberty ;  and  deceived  by  the  praises 
of  his  friends,  and  by  the  transports  of  a  po- 
pulace seized  with  ad  mi  ration  of  all  reformers, 
flattered  himself  that  he  could  lead  the  pub- 
lic mind  into  the  adoption  of  bis  own  views.' 

-M.  de  Calonne  succeeded  Necker,  and 
the  public  treasury  being  empty,  he  endea- 
voured to  meet  the  evil,  by  a  reduction  of 
the  expenses  of  the  state,  and  an  extension 
of  the  taxes  to  a  greater  number  of  contri- 
butors. This  was  only  to  be  done  by  the 
consent  of  the  privileged  orders,  and  he  tned 
to  unite  them  in  an  assembly,  composed  en- 
tirely of «  notables.'  We  shall  not,  however, 
dwell  on  the  debates  in  this,  assembly,  or  the 
dissensions  m  the  parliaments,  but  merely 
observe,  that  it  declared  itself  unauthorised  to 
consent  to  taxes,  and  maintained  that  that 
power  solely  belonged  to  the  States  General : 

'This  declaration  of  incompetency,  and 
even  of  usurpation,  for  the  parliament  had 
until  then  arrogated  to  itself  the  right  of  con- 
senting to  taxes,  astonished  every  one.  The 
prelate  minister  irritated  by  tins  opposition, 
commanded  the  parliament  to  assemble  im- 
mediately at  Versailles,  and  had  the  two  acts 
enregistered  in  a  «  lit  de  justice."  The  par- 
liament on  their  return  to  Paris  made  pro- 
tests, and  ordered  an  inquiry  into  die  prodi- 
galities of  Calonne.  Suddenly  a  decision  of 
the  council  broke  up  its  proceedings,  and 
banished  it  to  Troyes. 

■  Such  was  the  situation  of  tilings  on  the 
15th  day  of  August,  1787.  The  two  brothers 
of  the  king,  Monsieur  and  the  Count  d'Ar- 
tois,  were  sent,  one  to  the  Court  of  Accounts, 
and  ibe  other  to  the  Court  of  Aids,  to  have 
the  edictss|M*e.  enregistered.  The  first,  who 
had  become  popular  by  the  opinions  he  bad 
manifested  in  the  assembly  of  "  notables," 
was  received  by  an  immense  crowd  with  ac- 
clamation, and  reconducted  to  the  Ijixem- 
bourg  in  the  midst  of  universal  applauses. 
The  Count  d' At  tots,  who  was  odious  on  ac- 
count of  the  support  he  had  given  to  Calonne 
was  saluted  by  murmurs  of  discontent ;  his 
suite  was  attacked,  and  he,  himself  was 
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obliged  to  have  recourse  to  an  armed  forct 
for  his  protection.' 

Political  assemblies  now  began  to  be  forro- 
1 1  in  various  part?  of  the  kingdom,  in  which 
their  rights  were  discussed,  and  the  proceed- 
ir<ri  of  the  court  freely  censured  :  mobs  and 
riots  succeeded.  On  the  6th  of  Mav,  1788, 
the  States  General  met,  including  the  third 
e-tate,  t'ie  elections  of  which  had  just  taken 
rlacc;  the  tvro  other  estates  were  the  nohi- 
li'y  and  the  clergy.  The  first  dispute 
seem  a  trivial,  but  it  was  made  a 
it  was,  wliethcr  the  verification  of  their  pow- 
ers should  be  a  general  or  a  separate  tran- 
saction. The  nobility  and  clergy  insisted  on 
a  separate  verification,  which  the  commons 
refined.  A  month  passed,  and  the  latter 
still  invited  the  two  other  estates  to  join  them, 
without  effect.  On  the  motion  of  Sieves, 
who  was  introduced  by  Mirabeau,  a  last  in- 
vitation was  given  :  — 

'  The  two  orders  answered  that  they  must 
deliberate  ;  and  the  king  that  he  would  make 
known  his  intentions  The  calling  over  of 
tl  e  bailiwicks  commenced.  On  the  first  day, 
three  clergymen  joined  the  commons,  and 
received  with  acclamation ;  on  the  se- 
s: 


quired  the 
both  practical 


liuring  the  calling  over  of  the  bailiwicks  and 
the  verification  of  t'-e  powers,  a  wnghty  dis- 
pute arose,  concerning  the  title  the  assembly 
should  take.  Mirabeau  proposed  that  of 
Representatives  of  the  French  People;  Mou- 
nier,  that  of  The  Majority  deliberating  in  the 
absence  of  The  Minority ;  the  deputy  Ie- 
grand,  that  of  The  National  Assembly.  The 
tast  was  adopted  after  a  long  discussion, 
which  was  prolonged  to  the  hour  of  midnight, 
on  the  ICth  of  June.  At  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning  the  commons  were  deliberating  whe- 
ther they  should  constitute  themselves  a  na- 
tional assembly  during  the  present  sitting,  or 
put  it  off  till  the  next  day.' 

They  adjourned  ;  and  on  the  following 
dav,  the  17th  of  June,  constituted  themselves 
a  National  assembly,  by  a  majority  of  491  to 
9D.  The  king,  on  the  20th  suspended  their 
sittings  until  the  2Jd,  but  they  met  in  die 
Tennis  court,  and  took  a  solemn  oath  never 
to  sejiarate,  until  the  constitution  of  the 
kingdom  was  established,  and  settled  on  the 
most  solid  foundation.  Ou  die  23d,  the 
royal  sitting  took  place  y— 

4  It  was  arranged  that  the  deputies  of  the 
commons  should  eater  the  chamber  by  a  hy- 
wav  door,  whilst  the  nobility  and  clergy 
made  their  entrance  in  the  regular  way.  In 
lieu  of  violence,  humiliations  were  not 
spared.  The  commons  remained  dripping 
in  the  rain  a  long  time  before  the  door  was 
opened  for  them.  The  president  rapped,  and 
called  frerjuently,  but  was  answered  from 
\,  i thin,  that  it  was  yet  too  early*.  ^The  depu- 
ties were  now  about  to  retire,  when  the  doors 
'at  last  were  opened,  and,  on  er.tering,  they 
found  their  seats  occupied  by  the  two  first 
orders.  This  assembly  was  very  unlike  that 
of  the  5th  of  May.  The  hopes  of  all  par- 
ties were  then  hk:h,  and  the  solemnity  ma- 
jestic and  affecting.  Numerous  bands  of 
soldiers  might  now  be  seen  in  all  ports  of 
the  chamber,  and  a  gloomy  silence  fire  vailed 


The  deputies  of  the  commons 
persisted  in  the  most  obstinate  taciturnity. 
The  king  first  addressed  the  assembly ;  but 
his  expressions,  which  were  too  energetic  for 
hU  character,  betrayed  his  counsellors.  Rt- 
proaches  and  commands  were  put  into  his 
mouth.  He  ordered  the  separation  of  the 
three  orders ;  annulled  the  proceedings  of 
the  third  class ;  and  promised  to  sanction  the 
abdication  of  pecuniar)-  privileges,  when  they 
were  resigned  by  their  possessors.  He  re- 
of  all  feudal  rights, 
honorary,  as  inviolable 
L  «Kl  concluded  by  saying,  that 
although  he  did  not  enjoin  any  junction  of 
the  three  orders,  he  left  the  third  class  to 
hope  for  it  from  the  moderation  of  the  high- 
est ranks. 

'  Thus  he  endeavoured  to  force  the  obe- 
dience of  the  commons,  and  contented  him- 
self with  supposing  that  of  the  aristocracy. 
He  left  the  nobility  and  clergy  judges  of  that 
which  particularly  concerned  themselves, 
and  finished  by  saying,  that  if  he  met  with 
any  further  obstacles,  be  should  take  the  good 
of  his  people  solely  into  his  own  hands,  and 
only  representative, 
tone  and  language  deeply  irritated  the 
'  of  the  commons,  not  against  the  king, 
who  represented  feebly  those  passions  which 
were  not  his  own,  but  against 


of  whom  he  was  the  organ 

'  Immediately  after  his  discourse,  he  or- 
dered the  assembly  to  break  up .  The  no- 
bility and  part  of  the  clergy  followed  him : 
the  other  ecclesiastical  deputies  remained  : 
the  commons  kept  their  seats,  and  preserved 
a  profound  silence.     Mirabeou  first  rose. 

i,"  laid  he,  "  if  the  presents  of 
were  not  always  dangerous,  we 
thalthe  admonitions  we  have 
just  received  might  he  salutary. — What  I  an 
array  of  arms,  and  the  violation  of  the  national 
temple,  to  command  you  to  be  happy  1 — 
— Where  are  the  enemies  of  the  nation  ?  Is 
C'ataline  at  our  gates? — I  call  upon  you, 
gentlemen,  to  assert  your  dignity,  and  legis- 
lative power,  and  to  call  to  mind  the  reli- 
gious obligation  of  your  oath  which  will  not 
suffer  you  to  separate,  till  you  have  esta- 
blished a  constitution." ' 

But  we  skip  in  our  narrative,  to  show  to 
what  an  extent  of  savage  ferocity,  the  roost 
polished  people  in  the  world,  as  the  French 
would  make  us  believe  they  are,  went.  We 
allude  to  the  massacres  in  the^risons,  plan- 
ned by  Danton  and  his  associates  on  the 
night  of  the  30th  and  3 1st  of  August,  1793  :— 
•  Three  years  before,  a  person  named  Mail- 


ployed  by  Danton  and  his  party  in  the  exe- 
cution of  the  most  atrocious  cruelties.  Hs 
was  ordered  to  place  himself  in  a  situation 
best  calculated  to  effect  this  dire  intention ; 
to  prepare  instruments  of  death ;  to  take 
every  precaution  to  stifle  the  cnes  of  his  vic- 
tims :  and  to  have  vinegar,  hoHy-brooms, 
lime,  and  covered  carriages  iu  r  tad  hud  lot 
all  these  purposes.' 

On  the  3rd  of  September, — 

'  The  ministers  assembled  at  the  hotel  of 
the  marine  department  only  waited  for  Dan- 
ton, to  hold  their  council.  The  whole  ctiy 
was  on  tiptoe.  Terror  reigned  in  the  pn- 
sons.  The  royal  family,  to  whom  every 
noise  seemed  menace,  anxiously  demanded 
the  cause  of  so  much  agitation.  The  gaoler* 
of  the  several  prisons  appeared  struck  with 
consternation.  He  who  had  the  care  of  the 
Abbaye  sent  away  his  wife  and  children  in 
the  morning.  Dinner  was  served  to  the  pn- 
soners  two  hours  before  the  accustomed  time ; 
and  all  the  knives  were  taken  from  their 
plates.  Alarmed  at  Uiese  circumstances,  the 
victims  demanded  the  cause  with  iroporm- 
nity,  but  could  obtain  no  answer.  At  r«o 
o'clock  the  generate  commenced  beating  to 
arms;  the  tocsin  sounded,  and  the 


_  ---  —  —  j  —  r     J       ~         —  f       —  — —  —    — — * 

lard  figured  at  fbe>  bead  of  the  band  of  wo-  j  held  their  sittings 
men  who  marched  to  Versailles  on  the  fa- 
mous 5dt  of  October.  This  Maillard  was  a 
bailiff  by  occupation  ;  in  mind  intelligent ; 
in  disposition  sanguinary  ;  and,  since  thie  un- 
quiet times  of  the  revolution,  had  left  every 
roan  at  large  to  exert  his  own  influence, 
without  any  control  or  itr  pediment,  he  had 
collected  logedier  a  band  of  ignorant  and 
low-bom  associates,  who  were  prepared  for 
undertaking.  He  himself 
of  this  band  ;  and,  if  we  may 
credit  a  discovery  which  transpired  so  long  a 
time  after  the  event  it  refers  to,  he  was  em- 


ed  to  the  Champ  de  Mars ; 
ed  the  commune  and  the  assembly;  and iH 
the  public  places  were,  in  like  raiwtf, 
thronged  to  excess. 

'  This  was  the  moment  chosen  kt  it* 
transfer  of  eighty  recusant  priests  froro  tU 
Hotel  de  Ville  to  the  Abbaye.  Tbeyvtre 
removed  in  hackney  coaches,  escorted  by 
Breton  and  some  confederates,  and  conduct- 
ed at  a  slow  pace  towards  the  Faubourg  Si- 
Germain,  along  the  quays,  the  Font  N«tf, 
and  the  Reu  Dauphine.  The  rabble  sur- 
rounded the  carriages,  and  heaped  upon 
them  every  species  of  insult.  The  confede- 
rates pointed  them  out :  '*  Behold,"  sid 
they,  "  the  conspirators  who  had  designed  t» 
murder  us,  our  wives,  and  children,  whiia 
we  were  on  the  frontiers."  These  wont 
|  heightened  the  indignation  of  tbe  multitude 
j  The  doors  of  the  coaches  were  opened,  icd 
[  the  unfortunates  within  endeavoured  to  shot 
Uiem  to  shelter  themselves  from  the  outran 
which  assailed  tin  m,  but  the  attempt  was  in- 
effectual, and  they  were  forced  to  sit  pa  wel- 
ly under  the  assaults  of  the  infuriated  popu- 
lace. They  at  last  arrived  at  the  court  of  Uk 
Abbaye.  An  immense  crowd  had  collected 
there  to  meet  them.  This  court  led  to  *< 
prisons,  and  communicated  with  tbesalocc 
where  the  sections  of  the  "  Four  Nauow" 

drtv 


The  first  carriage 
up  before  the  door  of  tbe  committee,  sod  *>' 
immediately  surrounded  by  a  throng  of  fan- 
ous -looking  men.     Maillard  was  already 
there.   The  coach-door  being  opened,  the 
priest  nearest  to  it  descended,  ana  wis  ask- 
ing his  way  towards  the  committee,  *»  he 
fell  covered  with  a  thousand  wounds.  The 
second  endeavoured  to  draw  back,  but  w 
dragged  out  by  force,  and  suffered  tbe  bu  o! 
the  former.   The  two  others  shared  dmsame 
fate,  and  their  murderers  tben  abandoned  t  v 
'  first  carriage,  and  betook  themselves  lotho* 
{ which  followed.  These  entered,  one  «"<r 
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another,  the  fatal  court,  and  tbe  last  of  the 
eighty  priests  expired  amidst  the  savage  ac- 
c  iitiatious  ni  the  fun  ius  r.i:-.  '.■  . 

'  At  the  moment  of  the  consummation  of 
this  bloody  deed,  Billaud-Varrenues  arrived 
on  the  spot  Of  all  those  concerned  in  these 
frightful  massacres,  he  alone  dared  constant- 
ly to  approve  of  litem,  and  appear  personally 
active  in  their  perpetratiou.  He  now  came 
boldly  forward,  and,  with  his  scarf  of  office 
oa  his  shoulders,  walked  in  the  blood,  and 
trampled  on  the  bodies  of  tbe  murdered 
priest*,  addressing  at  the  same  time  the 
butcher  throng  about  him :  "  People,"  said 
he, "  you  have  done  your  duty,  you  have  sa- 
crificed your  enemies."  The  voice  of  Mail- 
lard  was  immediately  after  heard  above  the 
crowd  :  "  There  is  nothing  more  to  be  done 
here,"  cried  he,  "  let  us  go  to  the  church  of 
the  Carmelites." 

*  In  this  place  two  hundred  priest*  were 
confined.  The  pang  broke  into  it ;  and  the 
unhappy  victims,  giving  up  all  ho;ie,  ejacu- 
lated a  prayer  to  heaven,  embrace  J  one  an- 
other, and  resigned  themselves  to  death. 
Trie  archbhhop  of  Aries  was  first  sought  out. 
and,  being  soon  discovered,  was  despatched 
by  a  sabre-cut  over  the  neck.  Hut  the  sword 
was  found  too  dilatory  a  weapon ;  fire-arms 
were,  therefore,  resorted  to,  and  general  dis- 
charges of  musketry  quickly  strewed  the 
church  with  the  bodies  of  the  dead ;  some 
also  fell  in  the  garden,  others,  iu  attempting 
to  climb  over  the  walls,  and  some  in  the 
trees,  where  they  had  endeavoured  to  conceal 
themselves. 

'Whilst  this  massacre  was  carrying  on  at 
the  church  of  the  Carmelites,  Maillard,  with 
a  party  of  his  band,  returned  to  the  Abbaye. 
fie  presented  himself  at  the  section  of  the 
Four  Nations,  covered  with  perspiration  and 
blood,  and  demanded  "wine -for  his  brave 
comrades,  who  had  delivered  the  nation  from 
Jts  enemies."  The  committee,  struck  with 
consternation,  granted  him  twenty-four  pints. 

'This  was  served  out  upon  tables  in  the 
court,  in  the  midst  of  the  mangled  bodies  of 
those  slain  in  the  alb-moon.  The  wine  was 
scarcely  drar.k  when  another  atrocious  scene 
took  place.  Maillard,  who  was  the  leader  in 
all  these  massacres,  pointing  to  the  prison, 
cned  out  «  a  PJbb,lyc"  (to  the  Abbey).  He 
then  led  tbe  way,  and  was  followed  by  his 
gang,  .who  assaulted  the  gale  of  the  prison 
with  violence.  The  poor  wretches  within 
beard  the  din,  and  considered  it  a  signal  for 
theirdeath.  The  gaoler  and  his  wife  fainted 
through  fright.  The  doors  were  burst  open. 
The  first  prisoners  who  were  laid  hold  of  were 
dragged  out  by  the  feet,  and  thrown  bleeding 
into  the  court,  to  be  butchered  by  the  mob. 
Meanwhile  Maillard  and  some  of  his  most 
fifthful  comrades  demanded  the  gaoler's  re- 
gister, and  the  keys  of  the  several  prisons. 
One  of  the  gaolers,  however,  more  bold  than 
the  rest,  endeavoured  to  remonstrate ;  and, 
advancing  towards  the  wicket  of  the  door,  he 
mounted  on  a  stool,  and  addressed  tbe  mul- 
titude :  "  My  friends,"  said  he,  "  I  see  you 
are  bent  upon  the  destruction  of  the  aristo- 
crats, the  enemies  of  the  people,  who  have 
conspired  against  tbe  lives  of  your  wives  and 
1  this  you  are  undoubtedly  right ; 


but  you  ; 

and  woul 
innocent  blood 
executioners." 


good  citiiens,  you  hnc  justice,! 
be  shocked  to  dip  your  hands  in 
"  cried  out  the 
resumed  -the 


Ye-,  yes, 
a^k,  then,' 


gaoler,  "if  you  do  not  expose  yourself  to  the 
danger  of  confounding  the  innocent  with  the 
guilty,  when  you  rush  like  tigers  upon  your 
prey,  making  no  distinction,  and  listening  to 
uo  "appeals  "  Hero  he  was  interrupted  by 
one  of  the  gang,  who,  flourishing  his  sabre, 
exclaimed  :  ••  Would  you  have  us  sleep  in 
the  midst  of  danger  ?  If  the  Prussians  and 
Austrians  were  at  Paris,  would  they  distin- 
guish between  truilt  and  innocence?  I  have 
a  wife  and  children,  whom  I  will  not  leave  in 
danger.  If  you  think  fit,  give  the  scoundrels 
arn.s,  and  we  will  engage  an  equal  number 
of  them,  but  Paris  must  he  purged  before  we 
depart."  "  Right,  right,"  exclaimed  many- 
voices,  and  a  push  was  made  forward  ;  never- 
theless, they  were  at  last  prevailed  on  to  de- 
sist, and  consent  to  a  species  of  trial.  The 
gaoler's  1ko'-;s  were  then  given  up,  and  it 
was  decided  that  one  of  the  band  should  be 
appointed  president,  to  read  the  names,  and 
the  cause  of  every  prisoner's  detention,  and 
(hat  immediate  sentence  should  be  passed  on 
all  the  culpr  is.  The  business  of  electing  a 
president  now  engaged  the  altention  of  all, 
and  the  name  of  Maillard  was  shouted  from 
every  quarter.  This  blood-thirsty  butcher 
was,  therefore,  instantly  invested  with  his 
tnrific  but  congenial  authority  ;  and,  seated 
before  a  table  covered  with  the  gaoler's  regis- 
ters, and  surrounded  by  a  few  of  his  gang, 
chosen  at  random  fro-a  the  multitude,  to  as- 
sist him  by  their  advice,  the  pi  son  era  were 
summoned."  one  after  another,  before  his  ap- 
palling judgment-scat.  They  were  led  out 
to  their  trial  by  hands  already  dyed ^111  blood, 
and  tit "n  thrust  among  the  wild  beasts,  pant- 
ing foi  their  destruction.  The  sentence  of 
condemnation  was  pronounced  iu  these 
words  :  "  itomicur,  a  la  Force"  (to  the  pri- 
son of  I  .a  Y  orce),  un;l  the  unfortunate  victim 
waJ  then  precipitated  through  the  partition 
which  separated  the  judges  from  the  execu- 
tioners, and  fju;:d  his  death  on  the  blades  of 
sabres  already  clotted  with  carnage. 

•  The  first  who  were  brought  before  this 
dread  tribunal  were  the  Sui-s  soldiers  impri- 
soned in  the  Abbaye,  whose  officers  had  been 
removed  to  the  Conciergerie.  "  You  are 
those,"  said  Maillard,  "  who  assassimled  the 
people  on  the  10th  of  August."  "  But  we 
were  attacked,"  replied  the  unfortunates, 
"  and  obeyed  our  commanders."  "  It  docs 
not  signify,"  resunr.ed  Maillard,  coldly,  and 
irouounced  the  sentence  "  A  la  tvrtt." 
'he  wretched  victim*  could  not  mistake  the 
dire  import  of  these  words,  for  they  perceived 
the  menacing  sabres  on  the  other  side  of  the 
wicket;  they  hung  back,  and  crowded  be- 
hind one  another  in  fearful  recoil,  till  one, 
more  bold  than  the  rest,  askrjd,  "  Whither  he 
must  pass."  The  door  was  opened  to  bin  ; 
and,  stooping  his  head,  he  rushed  with  hope- 
less desperation  into  tbe  midst  of  sabres  and 
pikes.  The  rest  followed  his  example,  and 
shared  his  fate. 

'  The  females  were  all  now  locked  up  to- 
gether in  the  same  room,  and  other  prisoners 
were  brought  forwird.    Several  accused  of 


forgerv  next  suffered.  After  them,  the  cele- 
brated" Monlmorin,  whoso  acquittal  h.id 
caused  so  much  discor.tent,  but  had  not 
gained  him  las  freedom,  was  led  out  Being 
presented  to  the  blood-stained  pre  i  lent,  he 
declared  that  he  had  been  tried  by  the  regular 
tribunal,  and  could  acknowledge  no  other. 
"  Be  it  so,"  replied  Maillard  ;  "prepare,  ne 
vertheless,  for  a  different  sentence."  The 
ex-minister,  who  understood  not  this  lan- 
guage, asked  tor  a  carriage.  He  was  an- 
swered he  would  find  one  at  the  door.  He 
then  demanded  permission  to  take  with  him 
a  few  necessaries,  but,  receiving  no  answet, 
he  advanced  towards  the  wicket,  and  these 
discovered  and  fell  into  the  snaru  of  death. 

'  After  him,  Thiery,  the  valel-de  chambre 
of  the  king,  was  led  forward.  "  Like  mas- 
ter, like  man,"  exclaimed  Maillard,  and  he 
was  instantly  assassinated.  Buob  and  Bcc- 
quillon  then  advanced.  They  were  accused 
of  having  been  members  of  a  secret  com- 
mittee held  at  the  Tuileries,  and  this  was 
sufficient  for  their  condemnation  and  death 
The  night  was  now  fast  approaching,  and  the 
prisoners,  hearing  the  acclamations  of  the  as- 
sassins, felt  that  they  had  but  a  few  moments 
to  live.' 

'  This  frightful  massacre  lasted  the  whole 
night  The  executioners  and  judges  alter- 
nately exchanged  their  situations.  Wine 
stimulated  their  thirst  for  blood,  and  the  gob- 
lets out  of  which  they  drank  we 
with  the  prints  of  their  hlood-dr 
gers.  Yet  in  the  Bridal  of  this  < 
victims  were  spared,  and  their  Uvea  were 
granted  to  them  widi  every  frantic  demon- 
stration of  drunken  joy.  One  young  man, 
who  was  claimed  by  one  of  tbe  .sections,  and 
declared  free  from  aristocracy,  was  acquitted 
in  the  midst  of  acclamations  of  "  Long  live 
the  nation  !"  2nd  carrbd  111  triumph  in  tbe 
;  blcod-staiued  arms  of  the  executioners.  The 
i  venerable  Sombreuil,  governor  of  the  invalids, 
was  afterwards  led  forth  and  condemned. 
;  His  daughter,  from  the  middle  of  the  prison, 
j  heard  his  fate  pronounced,  and  springing  for- 
ward, darted  into  the  midst  of  the  pikes  and 
sabres,  clung  round  her  father,  and  implored 
mercy  from  the  murderers  in  such  an  heart- 
nwrctng  accent,  and  such  torrents  of  tears, 
that  their  fury  was  for  a  moment  suspended. 
To  put  her  sensibility  to  the  test,  they  offer- 
ed her  a  goblet  full  of  blood.  "  Drink,"  said 
they,  "drink  the  blood  of  the  arhtoerab !" 
She  drank,  and  her  father  was  saved.  The 
daughter  of  Calotte  also  succeeded  in  rrseu- 
injt  tier  parent  in  like  manner;  but  she  was 
still  more  happy,  and  obtained  his  safety 
without  undergoing  such  a  horrible  test  of 
her  affection. 

'  These  scenes  caused  tears  to  stream  from 
the  eyes  of  the  assassins,  yet  they  returned 
immediately  to  demand  fresh  viatinis ;  and 
one  of  those  who  had  displayed  this  sensi- 
bility, instantly  resumed  his  dreadful  office 
of  leading  out  the  prisoners  to  death,  and 
was  on  the  point  of  killing  the  gaoler,  because 
he  had  not  supplied  his  victims  with  water 
for  the  last  twenty-four  hours.  Another  of 
these  singular  monsters  interested  himself  in 
a  prisoner  whom  he  was  leading  to  the 
wicket,  became  be  heard  him  speak  tbe  lau- 
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:  of  hi*  country.  *  Why  we  you  here," 
he,  to  M.  J  our  mac  do  Saint  Meard. 
"  If  you  are  no*  a  traitor,  the  president,  who 
it  m  fool,  will  gi«e  you  justice.  Do  not 
tremble,  but  answer  me."  He  was 
ed  to  Maillard,  who,  looking  over 


ter— "Ah,"  said  he,  "M.  Journiac  you  are 
he  who  wrote  in  the  journal  of  the  court  and 
the  city."   "No,"  replied  the  prisoner,  "it 


is  a  calumny ;  I  never  wrote  in  it."  "Take 
care,"  replied  Maillard.  "falsehood  is  pu- 
nished here  with  death.  "  Did  you  not  re- 
cently absent  yourself  to  join  the  army  of  the 
emigrants?"  "This  is  another  calumny," 
replied  he;  "I  have  a  certificate  attesting 
that  I  have  been  for  die  last  twenty-three 
months  in  Paris."  "Whose  certificate  is  it? 
Is  the  signature  authentic  ?"  1  iappily  for  M . 
de  Journiac,  a  person  was  present  to  whom  the 
subscriber  of  the  certificate  was  personally 
known.  The  signature  was,  therefore,  de- 
clared worthy  of  credit.   "  You  see,  then," 


replied  Maillard,  "be  should  receive  terrible 
justice.    But  answer  me,  were  you  impri- 
ire  for  nothing  I"   "  No,'  answered 


I  here 

M.  de  Journiac,  "  I  was  known  for  an  aris- 
tocrat." "Aristocratl"  "Yea,  aristocrat; 
but  you  are  not  here  to  judge  of  opinions, 
but  actions;  mine  are  blameless;  I  have 
never  conspired ;  my  soldiers,  in  the  regi- 
ment which  I  command,  are  devoted  to  me, 
and,  when,  at  Nancy,  urged  me  to  seise  on 
Struck  with  such  courage,  his 
ted  their  eyes  on  him  with  astonish- 


ment, and  Maillard  gave  the  signal  of  par- 
don. Immediately  the  cries  of  "  Live  the 
nation !"  resounded  from  all  parts.  All  has- 
tened to  embrace  him ;  and  two  of  the  by- 


hira  safe  and  sound  through  the  hedge  of 
swords  and  pikes  which  a  few  minutes  be- 
fore menaced  his  life.  M.  de  Journiac  of- 
fered them  money,  but  they  refused  it,  and 
only  asked  permission  to  embrace  him. 
Another  prisoner,  saved  in  the  same  manner, 
was  conducted  to  his  house  with  similar  en- 
thusiasm. The  executioners,  all  covered  with 
blood,  begged  to  be  permitted  to  witness  the 
joy  of  his  family,  and  immediately  after  re- 
turned to  the  camain-  In  such  a  state  of 
over-wrought  excitement,  the  mind  is  keenly 
i  to  all  the  emotions  and  instincts  of  its 
each  other  rapidly 


nature ;  they  succeed  eacl 
and  convulsively,  alternately 
ingthe  soul,  and  hurrying 


resigned  themselves  to  their  unrestrained 
•way  from  one  extreme  to  the  other  with  wild 
caprice;  the  passions,  which  seemed  one  mo- 
ment quenched  in  tears,  rise  the  next  in  flame ; 
the  whole  man  is  subject  to  delirious  changes, 
and  he  weeps  and  assassinates,  with  the  same 
heart-felt  sincerity,  in  the  short  space  of  a 
few  minutes.  Whilst  wading  in  blood,  he  is 
arrested  by  admiration  of  courage  or  devo- 
tion ;  he  is  sensible  of  the  honour  of  appear- 
ing just,  and  vain  of  the  semblance  of  disin- 
Tl»e  events  of  the  deplorable 
we  are  now  narrating  afford 
es  of  these  striking  contrarie- 
ties;'and  among  this  number  must  be  re- 


murderers  of  this 
found  on  tome  of 
mittee  of  the  abbey. 

1  But  the  massacre  of  the  captives 


the  jewels 

thecom- 


?.  having 
detached 


to  one  prison.  The 
set  their  tools  to  work  at  the  Abbey,  u, 
parties  to  follow  their  example,  at  the 
let,  the  Concierjrerie,  the  Bernadins 
there,  and  the  Bicetre  prisons,  all  of  which 
were  surrounded  with  mangled  carcasses  and 
streams  of  blood.  When  the  morning  dawn- 
ed upon  the  havoc  of  this  frightful  night,  the 
spectacle  it  presented  to  the  broad  glare  of 
day  was  as  sickening  as  it  was  horrifying. 
Billaud-Varrennes  repaired  early  to  the  Ab- 
bey, where,  die  evening  before,  he  had  en- 
couraged his  workmen,  as  he  termed  them. 
He  now  again  addressed  them.  "  My 
friends,"  said  he,  "  in  slaughtering  these 
wretches  you  have  saved  your  country. 
France  owes  you  an  eternal  debt  of  gratitude, 
and  the  municipality  is  at  a  loss  how  to  ac- 
knowledge your  merit.  It  however  offers 
you  twenty-four  livres  apiece,  and  you  will 
be  paid  immediately."  These  words  excited 
shouts  of  applause,  and  those  to  whom  they 
were  addressed  followed  Billaud-Varrennes 
into  the  committee,  to  receive  the  payment 
which  he  had  promised  them.  But  here  a 
difficulty  arose.  "  Where  shall  we  find  the 
funds,"  said  the  president  to  Billaud,  "  to 
pay  this  debt?"  Billaud  replied  by  again 
eulogizing  the  massacres,  ana  declared  that 
the  minister  of  the  interior  ought  to  have 
money  to  be  expressly  devoted  to  this  pur- 
pose. The  crowd  then  immediately  hastened 
to  the  house  of  Roland,  but  he  sent  them 
back  with  indignation,  aud  refused  to  listen 
to  their  demands.  The  assassins,  thus  disap- 
pointed, returned  to  the  committee,  and 
threatened  its  members  with  instant  death  if 
they  were  not  immediately  paid  the  wages  of 
their  crimes ;  every  one,  therefore,  was  ob- 
liged to  contribute  from  his  private  pocket, 
and  they  at  hist  departed  satisfied.  The  com- 
mune afterwards  repaid  these  contributors ; 
and  several  other  sums,  dedicated  to  the 
same  purposes,  may  be  seen  entered  in  the 
account-books :  1463  francs  were  paid  to  the 
executioners  up  to  the  date  of  the  4th  of  Sep- 
tember.' 

The  most  savage  horde  of  the  most  savage 
nation  presents  nothing  equal  to  this ;  but 
i  from  the  horrid  narration,  and  shall 
the  work  in  our  next. 


of  a  Journey  m/t 
the  Yean  1821  and  1842,  including 
Account  of  the  CoiaUriet  to  the  North  east  of 
Persia,  ice.  Jkc  By  James  B.  Frazts. 
4to.  pp.  771.  London,  1825.  Longman 
and  Co. 

|  Mr.  Frazer  is  favourably  known  to  the 
public  by  a  Tour  to  the  Himala  Mountains, 
and  he  has  now  given  an  interesting,  but  too 
ponderous,  and,  we  fear,  in  some  decree, 
too  prejudiced  an  account  of  Persia.  The 
volume,  it  will  be  seen,  contains  nearly  eight 
hundred  pages,  and  yet  we  are  threatened 
with  more  tomes,  which,  we  presume,  will 
not  be  less  bully.  We  fear  our  author  must 
have  been  in  an  ill  mood  when  he  travelled 
in  Persia,  and  that  * 


unfavourable  light,  for  he  speaks  very  dif- 
ferently of  the  country  and  the  inhabitants 
from  other  travellers.  Which  of  them  comes 
the  truth  we  cannot  decide,  and  ha<e 
to  doubt  that  Mr.  F rarer  ww 
it  his  information  should  be  as 
travellers  could  be. 
Every  account,  "however;  that  we  have  of  0* 
King  of  Persia  represents  him 
and  tyrannical  ;  but  it  is  a 
in  that  country ;  a  striking  i 
occurs  in  the  following  anecdote, 
a  Persian  proverb,  that  a  man  who  is  rich  it 
more  active  than  a  poor  man.  When  As 
great  Shah  Abbas  was  travelling  in  Rbori- 
san,  and  came  to  a  deep  chasm,  where  he 
was  delayed  for  want  of  a  bridge,  he  thin 
turned  the  proverb  to  account ;  he  desired  t 
man  to  leap  over  it,  which  he  did,  and  rVfj 
back  again.    The  king  said — 

4  That  fellow  must  be  rich ;  I  am  mre  he 
must  have  gold  about  him,  he  leaps  so  wdl. 
Let  us  see  what  he  has  got.  The  man  was  strip- 
ped upon  the  spot,  and  a  considerable  sub 
in  gold  and  jewels,  presents  he  had  receired 
from  the  king,  were  found  in  his  girdle,  snd 
carried  to  his  majesty,  who  told  him,  ■  No* 
try  the  leap  again  :  the  poor  fellow  at- 
tempted it,  but  failing,  tumbled  down  tht 
chasm  and  was  killed.  The  king  ordered  a 
bridge  to  be  built  over  the  place  with  the 
shatir's  money,  and  the  tower  just  mentioned 
to  be  erected  to  his  memory,  the  reins  of 
which  are  still  to  be  seen.  The  breadth  of 
the  chasm  is  indeed  so  small,  that  I  have 
little  doubt  that  a  very  active  man  twg** 
bound  across  it  in  some  places ;  and  die 
depth  can  be  Utile,  if  anything,  short  of » 
hundred  feet' 

At  Khorasan  Mr.  F rarer  took  great  pain* 
to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  arts  and 
manufactures,  which  are,  of  course,  m  a  very 
backward  state,  and,  consequently,  our  inge- 
nuity excites  their  wonder.    Mr.  P.  says — 

'  They  entertain  very  magnificent  and 
mysterious  ideas  of  the  power  imparted  by 
Europeans  to  many  of  their  mechanical  in- 
ventions, as  well  as  of  their  profound  know- 
ledge in  preparing  salutary  or  perniciooj 
drugs  ;  effects  nothing  less  tliao  mtjpcu 
are  attributed  to  many  of  their  tnrenuow- 
Araong  other  things  it  was  believed,  dot 
certain  telescopes  were  constructed  in  Eu- 
rope capable  of  viewing  all  that  shouW  pas 
within  the  walls  of  a  fortified  place,  even 
from  a  great  distance ;  others,  by  which,  If 
the  proprietor  desired  it,  be  could,  by  look- 
ing at  the  outside  of  an  harem,  see  all  at 
women  within  its  walls ;  others  again 
supposed  to  be  possessed  of  remarks-"e 
powers  for  observing  the  heavenly  bodici- 
Our  fire-arms,  too,  were  often  believed  10 
have  peculiar  properties,  that  conferred  for- 


midable powers  upon  their  possessors. 


Tbs 


same  idea  prevailed  regarding  our  cutlery. 
Meeraa  Abdool  Jawat  one  day  showing  uw» 
at  least  fifty  very  good  English  knives,  which 
he  had  collected  in  a  drawer,  co*pki»<d 
that  there  was  not  one  of  them  worth  s  fir- 
thing.  I  looked  at  them,  saw  that  they  were 
of  excellent  makers,  but  had  all  been  ill 
used ;  and  on  inquiring  the  reason,  "A"' 
•aid  he,  « they  are  aff  had.  all  cheats,  not 
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,  can  cat  iron,  m  they  should  do." 
— *  Cut  iron  t"  cried  I,  who  ever  nw  a 
knife  that  could  cut  iron  f — 44  What  V  de- 
manded he,  "  and  have  you  not  among  you 
knives  that  can  cut  iron  r—f  No,  certainty," 
•aid  I ;  44  who  oould  have  told  you  so  foolish 
a  thing  V— 44  Look,  then,"  said  he,  again, 
44  what  lies  are  told  :  hoar  the  story  that  was 
retailed  to  us  of  you  Feringiiees.  It  was 
•aid  that  a  certain  roan  once  came  into  the 
court  before  your  king's  dewm  khaneh,  and, 
after  saluting  his  majesty,  he  offered  for  sale 
a  little  penknife,  which  he  said  was  of  won- 
derful powers.  The  king  asked  the  price  of 
it,  and  was  told  by  the  owner  that  it  was 
twenty  thousand  totnauns.  44  How,"  said 
(Be  king,  44  do  you  dare  to  impose  on  your 
sovereign  in  that  way?  Let  him  be  punished 
on  the  spot."  Upon  that  the  man  went  up 
to  a  large  cannon  that  was  lying  in  the  court- 
yard, and,  making  a  cut  at  it  with  his  knife, 
almost  divided  it  in  two,  exclaiming,  44  See 
there,  O  king !  mark  if  I  told  untruths  re- 
garding the  value  of  my  knife :  but  now  it 
never  shall  be  yours."  With  that  he  broke 
the  blade,  and  threw  the  pieces  away,  nor 
would  he  eves  make  another ;  44  but,"  added 
>ngh  knives  of  such  uncom- 
re  not  to  be  had,  I  always  be~ 
i  good  English  penknives  were 
cut  steel  or  iron  ;  and  you 
quite  astonish  me  when  you  inform  me  that 
this  to  not  the  case."' 

Of  the  various  tribes,  Mr.  Fraier  gives 
many  interesting  particulars ;  in  describing 
the  Toorkomans,  he  says : — 

*  All  the  men  of  these  tribes  are  excellent 
rfnrsemen,  and  possess  a  race  of  horses,  the 
excellence  of  which  is  celebrated  all  over 
Asia.  Those  bred  by  the  Tuckehs  have  at 
present  the  greatest  repute  ;  only,  I  believe, 
iiecausc  being  in  greater  numbers,  there  is  a 
more  extensive  choice  among  them,  for  the 
breeds  are  the  same  among  them  all.  They 
value  size  and  bone  much,  but  blood,  evinced 
by  the  power  of  enduring  fatigue,  still  more. 
Site  and  bone  appear  to  be  indigenous  to 
the  horses  of  the  country ;  figure  and  blood 
*re  borrowed  from  the  Arab,  and  Nadir  Shah 
took  great  pains  to  increase  these  qualities  by 
•ending  the  finest  horses  he  could  obtain 
from  Arabia  to  improve  the  breed.  After  all, 
t  do  Dot  think  that  any  one  accustomed  to 
the  symmetry  of  the  Arab,  or  even  the  Eng- 
lish horse,  would  consider  them  handsome ; 
the  impression  they  at  first  give  is,  that  they 
are  deficient  in  compactness;  their  bodies 
are  long  in  proportion  to  their  breadth  and 
bulk  of  carcass,  and  they  are  not  well  ribbed 
they  are  long,  and  might  be  thought 
t  in  muscle,  generally  falling  off  below 
s :  they  have  narrow  chests,  nor  is 
tend  breadth  at  all  remarkable:  their 
necks  are  long,  their  heads  large,  heavy,  and 
seldom  well  put  en;  nor  dees  the  general 
appearance  give  the  spectator  the  idea  of 
activity  er  fleetness.  Such  was  the  first  im- 
pression conveyed  to  me  by  the  sight  even  of 
(be  superior  horses  of  the  Toorkomans ;  per- 
haps the  rather  low  condition  they  are  for 
the  roost  part  kept  in,  increased  its  unfavour- 
able nature ;  and  it  was  not  for 


and  valuable  points  of  the  animal  to  force 
themselves  into  observation.  They  have 
large  and  powerful  quarters  resembling  those 
of  the  English  horse ;  the  shoulders  are  often 
fine,  their  legs  clean  and  strong,  and  though 
generally  spare  of  flesh,  what  they  have  is 
firm  and  good ;  and  their  size  unburdened 
with  a  load  of  fat,  renders  them  fit  to  support 
the  weight  of  their  rider  and  his  burden  for 
an  astonishing  length  of  time.  I  do  not  by 
■ny  means  intend  to  assert,  that  the  want  of 


beauty  is  universal ;  on  the  contrary,  I  have 
seen  some  of  the  Toorkoman  horses  very 
handsome ;  and  when  they  are  in  good  con- 
dition, and  well  groomed,  they  certainly  havc 
a  great  deal  of  figure ;  and  on  the  whole  ap- 
proach more  to  the  character  of  the  English 
horse  than  any  other  breed  I  have  seen  in 
the  east. 

'Their  powers  of  endurance  are  indeed 
almost  incredible  ;  when  trained  for  a  chap- 
pow  or  plundering  expedition,  they  will 
carry  their  riders  and  provisions  for  seven  or 
eight  days  together,  at  the  rate  of  twenty  or 
even  thirty  fursungs  (loosely,  from  eighty  to 
one  hundred  miles)  a-day.  Their  mode  of 
training  is  more  like  that  of  our  pugilistic 
and  pedestrian  performers,  than  that  adopted 
for  race  horses.  When  any  expedition  of 
great  length,  and  requiring  the  exertion  of 
much  speed,  is  in  contemplation,  they  com- 
mence by  running  their  horses  every  day  for 
many  miles  together ;  they  feed  them  spar- 
ingly on  barley  alone,  and  pile  numuds  upon 
them  at  night  to  sweat  them,  until  every  par- 
ticle of  fat  has  been  removed,  and  the  flesh 
becomes  hard  and  tendinous ;  of  which  they 
judge  by  the  feel  of  the  muscles,  particularly 
on  the  crest,  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  and 
on  the  haunches ;  and  when  these  are  suf- 
ficiently firm  and  hard,  they  say  say  in  praise 
of  the  animal,  that  his  44  flesh  is'  marble." 
After  this  the  horse  will  proceed  with  won- 
derful expedition  and  perseverance,  for 
of  time, 


Upon 

an  occasion  shortly  before  I  was  in  that  part 
of  the  country,  when  certain  of  the  king's 
horsemen,  with  a  party  of  the  Yamoot  and 
Gocklan,  made  a  cbappow  on  the  Tuck  eh  tribe, 
the  former,  who  set  out  with  horses  fat  and 
pampered,  lost  them  almost  every  one,  while 
the  Toorkomans,  with  their  lean  but  powerful 
animals,  went  through  the  whole  fatigue 
without  inconvenience.  They  are  taught  a 
quick  walk,  a  light  trot,  or  a  sort  of  amble, 
which  carries  the  rider  on  easily,  at  the  rate 
of  six  miles  an  hour ;  but  they  will  also  go  at 
a  round  canter,  or  gallop,  for  forty  or  fifty 
miles,  without  ever  drawing  bridle,  or  show- 
ing the  least  symptom  of  fatigue.  A  Toork- 
oman, with  whom  I  was  talking  on  this  sub- 
ject, with  reference  to  his  own  horse,  offered 
to  go  from  Mushed  to  Tehran,  or  to  Bock- 
hara,  neither  of  which  journeys  is  less  than 
five  hundred  miles,  in  six  days  at  farthest ; 
and  the  possibility  of  the  feat  was  confirmed 
I  by  hundreds,  both  Persians  and  Toorkomans; 
indeed  the  distances  to  which  their  chappows 
have  frequently  extended,  prove  too  fatally 
that  the  power  exists.    Bat  I  have  reason  to 


large  ponies  are  folly  as  remarkable,  if  not 

superior,  to  their  large  horses,  in  their  powers 
of  sustaining  fatigue ;  they  are  stout,  com- 
pact, spirited  beasts,  without  the  fine  blood 
of  the  larger  breeds,  but  more  within  the 
reach  of  the  poorer  classes,  and  consequently 
used  in  by  far  greater  numbers  than  the  su- 
perior ami  more  expensive  horses.  It  is  a 
common  practice  of  the  Toorkomans  to  teach 
their  horses  to  fight  with  their  heels,  and  thus 
assist  their  master  in  the  time  of  action,  and 
at  the  will  of  their  nder,  to  run  at,  and  lay 
hold  of  with  their  teeth,  whatever  men  or 
animals  may  be  before  them ;  this  acquire- 
ment is  useful  in  the  day  of  battle  and  plun- 
der, for  catching  prisoners  and  stray  cattle, 
but  renders  them  vicious  and  dangerous  to 
strangers. 

4  It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  believe  that  horses 
are  to  be  had  in  theie  parts  at  low,  or  even 
at  moderate  prices  ;  auimals  of  the  best 
breeds  cannot  be  had  under  a  sum  of  money 
equal  to  £150  or  £200  sterling;  for  some 
of  remarkable  blood  and  beauty,  I  have  heard 
£350  to  £400  demanded;  and  nothing  pos* 
sessing  the  most  moderate  degree  of  goodness 
united  with  size  and  figure,  can  be  had  under 
£50  to  £100  sterling.  Common  horses, 
good  enough  for  drudges,  but  with  no  degree 
of  blood,  nor  belonging  to  the  favourite  Toor- 
koman breeds,  may  be  had  at  small  enough 
prices,  but  even  good  yaboos,  bred  in  the 
desert,  will  sell  for  £30  to  £40  sterling.' 

4  The  Toorkoman  women  are  not  shut  up, 
or  concealed  like  those  of  most  Mahometan 
countries,  nor  do  they  even  wear  veils ;  the 
ouly  thing  resembling  them  is  a  silken  or 
cotton  curtain  which  is  worn  tied  round  the 
face,  so  as  to  conceal  all  of  it  below  the  nose, 
and  which  falls  down  upon  their  breasts. 
They  do  not  rise  and  quit  the  tent  upon  the 
entrance  of  a  stranger,  but  continue  occupied 
unconcernedly  with  whatever  work  they  were 
previously  engaged  upon.  They  are,  in  truth, 
rather  familiar  with  strangers;  and  have  even 
the  reputation  of  being  well  disposed  to  re- 
gard them  with  peculiar  favour;  it  is  said, 
indeed,  that  they  not  unfrequently  assume 
the  semblance  of  allurement,  with  the  trea- 
cherous intention  of  seducing  the  incautious 
stranger  into  improper  liberties ;  upon  which 
the  alarm  is  given,  the  men  rush  in,  and  con- 
victing their  unhappy  guest  of  a  breach  of 
the  laws  of  hospitality,  they  doom  him  with- 
out further  ceremony  to  death,  or  captivity, 
making  a  prise  of  all  he  may  have  possessed. 

'The  head-dress  of  these  women  is  singular 
enough ;  most  of  them  wear  a  lofty  cap,  with 
a  broad  crown  resembling  that  tort  of  sol- 
dier's cap  called  a  shako ;  this  is  stuck  upon 
the  back  of  the  head,  and  over  it  is  thrown  a 
silk  handkerchief  of  a  very  brilliant  colour, 
which  covers  the  top,  and  falls  down  on  each 
side  like  a  veil  thrown  back.  The  front  of 
this  is  covered  with  ornaments  of  silver  or 
gold,  in  various  shapes;  most  frequently 
gold  coins,  roohrs  or  tomauns,  strung  in  rows, 
with  silver  bells  or  buttons,  and  chains  de- 
pending from  them ;  hearts  and  ether  fan- 
ciful forms  with  stones  set  in  them;  the 
whole  fives  rather  the  idea  of  gorgeous  trap- 
pings for  a  horse,  than  ornaments  for  a  fe- 
male.   The  frames  of  if 
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arc  made  of  li'^'  t  chips  of  wood,  or  split 
reed*,  covered  with  cloih;  at! J  when  ihcy  do 
not  wear  these,  they  wrap  a  cloth  around 
their  heads  in  the  same  form  ;  and  carelessly 
t'irow  another,  like  a  \>-A,  over  it ;  the  veil 
or  curtain  ahove  spoken  of,  coven  the  month, 
descending  to  t'>e  brea«t ;  car-rinn  are  worn 
in  t!  e  ear*,  and  their  long  hair  is  divided, 
und  plaited  into  four  parts,  disposed  two  on 
each  side';  one  of  which  falls  down  behind 
t'le  shoulder  and  one  before,  and  l*>tli  are 
btron^  with  a  profusion  of  eold  ornaments, 


ded.  in  some  plnces  [ 
traces  of  mortality. 


agates,  cornelians,  and  oil 


mes,  accord- 


ing to  the  menu-.  :md  quality* of  the  wearer. 

'  It  is  the  .  u-.tom  among  the  Toorkoiinns 
fur  a  man  to  pureha«c  his  wife,— a  certain 
number  of  camels,  "iiieep,  or  cattle,  consti- 
tiitii.a  the  prire.  The  women  are  valuable 
ns  servant*,  not  only  attending  to  the  house- 
hold twitters,  hut  manufacturing  such  articles 
as  the  family  si  lls,  the  men  pa;  ing  litth-  at- 
tention to  anything  beyond  the  larger  cattle 
and  their  plundcrim;  crprditrrms.  It  is  some- 
what singtdpr  that,  in  these  bargains,  a  widow 
who  has  been  some  years  marred,  bears  a 
far  hi  *her  value  than  a  young  girl :  the  latter 
will  brinu  from  two  to  four  hundred  rupees  ; 
the  former  :is  many  thousands,  l  ive  camels 
i*  a  common  price  for  a  girl ;  from  fifty  to  a 
hundred  are  often  given  for  n  woman  who 
has  l>een  married.  wv\  11  still  in  the  prime  of 
life  There-tson assigned forthiscuriouschoice 
is,  Ui.it  the  former  is  not  wppowd  to  be  as  yet 
by  any  means  acquainted  with  the  mnnaj-e- 
nent  of  a  family,  or  with  the  occupations 
und  manufactures  that  render  a  woman  va 
luable  to  her  husband  ;  and  so  great  may  be 
the  difference  of  degree  in  this  species  of 
knowledge,  that  a  woman  known  to  excel 
in  it  will  command  the  large  pnee  above 
staled. 

*  It  is,  however,  rendered  highly  probable 
from  this  high  price,  that  pobriramy  must  be 
less  common  nmonfr  the  Toorkornan  tribes 
than  in  other  Mahometan  countries.  Whe- 
ther from  this  cause  or  not,  I  cannot  s.iy ; 
but  it  i<  certain  that  their  women  are  by  far 
more  prolific  than  others,  even  as  I  was  as- 
sured, in  the  proportion  of  two  to  one.  I 
can  myself  assert,  that  out  of  every  camp  we 
pmed  through,  such  crowds  of  children 
issued,  that  one  of  my  servants,  in  amaze- 
ment, cried  out  that  it  was  "  like  an  ant-hill 
They  were  stout,  healthy,  hardy  little  crea- 
l'irc'3,  almost  quite  naked,  and  if^was  admira- 
ble tO  see  the  courage  and  unconcern  with 
which  infills,  that  seemed  scarcely  able  to 
walk,  would  splash  and  plunge  throngh 
streams  that  would  have  made  an  European 
mother  scream.  Every  thing  about  them 
told  of  the  rough  school  in  which  they  were 
rpejiving  their  education.  My  hist.  Khallee 
Khan,  though  by  no  means  much  advanced 
in  life,  had  ten  fine  sons,  bom  of  bis  two 


♦  When  one  of 
they  w.tfh  the  body  on  the  spot  where  he 
breathed  his  last,  or  as  near  it  as  possible; 
and  on  that  spot  they  raise  a  Httle  mound, 
by  dicing  a  circular  tr<  nrh,  two  or  three 
feet  wide,  throwing  the  earth  up  in  the  cen- 
tre ;  ar,d  in  this  mound  they  plant  a  tree,  or 
pole,  n>  mark  the  place.    The  plain  is  stud- 


etty  thickly  with  these 
The  body  is  carried 
for  interment  further  into  the  plain.  There 
are  numerous  Imrying-grounds  to  be  seen 
all  over  this  country,  even  in  the  plains 
near  the  rivers,  sad  proofs  of  former  po- 
pulation and  prosperity,  now  totally  disap- 
peared.' 

If  Mr.  Frazer  is  not  too  far  advanced  in 
his  second  volume,  we  would  advise  him  to 
be  less  prolix,  for  realty  such  quartos  as  the 
one  lie  has  just  published,  draw  heavily  on 
tli«  purse  and  time  of  a  reader. 

jf  Critical  Examination  of  Dr.  ^I'CuIl.xh't 
Work  en  Mir  Highlands  ami  Western  hies 
of  Scotland.     8ro.     Edinburgh,  1823. 
l.rrars.  » 
An  author,  whatever  tray  be  his  talents  or 
his  modp  of  conducting  himself.  i«  never  able 
to  calculate  with  certainty,  whether  be  shall 
o-sh-i!!  not  meet  with  that  reward  of  praise, 
or  the  other  more  solid  commodity,  after 
which  persons  of  (his  class  yearn  with  so  fond 
a  sympathy;  but  if  an  author  wishes  to  get 
In  u><  !f  v  >.:•!•  d    i  1    ill  i!  i  amc«,  and  v.  \\ 
ten  nltout,  in  a  manner  the  least  courteous 
possible,  then  he  has  nothing  more  to  do  than 
to  tell  the  truth,  particularly  if  it  relates  to 
the  people  of  Scotland,  and  more  especially 
those  of  the  Highlands.    Dr.  Johnson  took 
his  pilgrimage  to  the  uhima  thulr,  with  as 
sincere  a  demotion  as  ever  induced  a  Mussul- 
man to  wander  for  the  purpose  of  kissing  the 
caaha ;  and  the  doctor  had  a  Scotch  flunky, 
or,  as  himself  styled  it,  'a  tin-kettle  to  his 
tail,'  as  firmly  tied,  nnd  as  clattering  as  any 
animal,  quadruped,  or  biped,  draggled  after 
him  on  a  journey,  long  or  short.  With 
some  grumbling  at  the  scenery  and  the  wea- 
ther; and  a  little  boorishncss  displayed  to- 
ward the  softer  sex,  the  doctor  appeared  to 
eat  Iih  mutton  without  any  question  as  to 
by  what  nvnns  it  died,   and  swallowed 
his   eggs   without  any  chemical  analysis 
of  the  waters  in  which  they  had  been 
boiled ;  but  the  doctor  had  no  sooner  put 
forth  his  book,  than  a  score  of  Highland  par- 
sons, with  the  left  hand  up  to  the  knuckles  in 
snuff,  and  the  right  still  deeper  in  ink.  set 
forthwith  about  his  annihilation.    They  failed 
however ;  for  they  and  their  anger,  and  their 
snuff  and  their  ink,  have  been  swept  away  by 
the  tide  of  oblivion,  while  the  name  of  John- 
son is  as  familiar  in  Fleet  Street  as  it  was 
when  he  pronounced  the  view  thence  to  St. 
I-nul's  to  be  the  roost  enchanting  in  the 
world. 

Next  came  Mrs.  Hamilton,  widi  the  '  Cot- 
tager? of  ( "lenburnb,'  and  it  is  very  probable 
that  neither  her  sex  nor  her  years  would  have 
saved  her,  had  she  not  very  dexterously  con- 
trived to  fix  the  locality  of  her  admirable  tale 
so  completely  between  the  Highlands  and 
the  Lowlands,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  two 
divisions  ol  the  country  kept  wnisking  it 
backwards  and  forwards  at  each  other  like  a 
shuttlecock,  without  even  seriously  blaming 
the  laity. 

In  the  third  place  came  the  author  of  the 
ModrrnAthens,  who  had  no  humble  attendant 
to  plead  for  him,  like  Johnson,  and  who  left 
not  the  scene  of  his  attacks,  a  debateable  mat- 


ter, like  Mrs.  Hamilton  ;  but  who  attacked 
the  Caledonian  capital  itself,  and  cotrtemutd 
and  mocked  at  those  gods,  which,  above  ill 
other  gods,  the  inhabitants  of  that  chosen 
dwelling  place  of  pedantry  and  prid*  had 
most  inflexibly  worshipped.    As  this  author 
spoke  out,— put  down  the  persons,  the 
places,  and  the  acts,  in  black  and  white,  it 
would  rather  haw  been  an  unsafe  specula- 
tion, to  come  to  issue  with  him  inwrtUn?; 
but  we  have  heard  that  a  vote  of  censure  upon 
him  has  been  entered  in  the  minutes  of  every 
Athenian  society,  learned  or  unlearned,  from 
the  great  men  of  brains,  who  meet  on  one  side 
of  the  north'loch,  to  the  small  men  of  skulls 
who  meet  on  the  other.    We  have  heard, 
too,  that  before  a  stranger  is  admitted  into 
Athenian  society,  he  is  called  upon  to  abjure 
the  Modern  Athens  iu  language  as  solemn, 
and  very  nearly  ai  sensible  as  that  by  which 
well  tried  counsellors  are  tested,  when  they 

are  introduced  to  kiss  the  bell-rope  of 

•St.  Giles!'  and  take  upon  them  thebwT 
funct  on  of  baillies.  Nor  is  there  the  leui 
doubt,  that  if  the  wicked 
this  more  wicked  production  i 
to  be  found  anywhere  upon  the  'herriaj 
bone'  which  he  has  so  blindly  misrepresented, 
the  Athens  would  pounce  and  open  upon  him 
with  all  her  claws,  all  her  tongues,  and  »1 
her  arms,  till  he  were  scratched  and  shiMs! 
and  soused  — 

«  Beyond  tbis  visible  diurnal  sphere' 
Fourthly  comes  Dr.  M'Culloch,  and  w 
Lord  have  mercy  upon  him,  say  we,  fbrhet » 
a  book,  IMtc  a  Highland  broadsword, slashing 
and  slaughtering  in  all  directions.  If  we  were, 
from  this  critical  examination,  to  draw  i 
diagnostic  of  the  author,  we  would  sty  that 
it  was  written  by  some  fiery-hearted  and 
brimstone-brained  roric  of  a  Highland 
son,  who  after  having  sinned  perhaps  some- 
what in  the  spirit,  thought  the  bestiftoet- 
mem  he  could  make  would  be  to  rrtua 
to  the  discipline  and  dinner  of  his  presby- 


tery, mighty  and  militant  in  defence  Of  ertrj- 
Uting  speaking  Gaelic. 

Dr.  M'CullocVs  original  object  in  pm 
to  the  Highlands  and  western  isles  of  Scot- 
land appears  to  have  been  to  Macad.w 


ight  be  pr> 

vided  in  men  and  women,  the  hinder  end  « 
Caledonia  was  exceedingly  well  off  in  tt 
matter  of  stones. 

If  the  doctor  had  just  stuck  to  Ws  bu- 
rner, he  might  have  thumpes  I  till  Doomsir 
and  welcome,  and  we  do  not  think  that  erra 
Provost  Robertson  would  (as  Pilscoffel*  nsed 
to  say)  have  *  justified'  himself,  althoog'i  I* 
had  curried  away  the  Clack  iw-cWS, »  ™ 
same  manner  as  Edward  filched  t**Y  «* 
stone  upon  which  the  ancient  monarch,  if 
Caledonia  used  to  bruise  barley  for  *f 
broth,  at  the  palace  of  Scot*, 
doctor  stuck  to  this,  we%ay,*»- 
hammcred  away,  for  it  jjri  a  tnaxin 
the  Highlanders  to  add  a  stone,  s**^  Pf*" 
portion  to  their  lore  for  a  man,  to  ™  CSL"1 
after  he  is  dead,  and,  therefore,  tkey 
have  no  objection  to  give  a  man  *  , af 
in  his  name  a  few  lumps  when  be  dv, 
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espeeia"y  when  he  was  at  the  trouble  * 
of  breaking  them  from  the  native  rock  him-  ; 
self ;  but  uv>  duct  or  was  not  contented  with  j 
bammering  at  the  hills,  he  ha*  struck  at  the  | 
people,  and  not  only  them  but  the  history  of  1 
their  race, — a  proceeding,  which,  if  a  High-  , 
land  man  were  to  pardon,  not  one  of  his  clan, 
or  of  any  clan,  would  forgive  him.    But  Dr. 
MTulloch  wrote  a  book,  and  a  book  too, 
which,  with  a  reasonable  portion  of  severity, 

humour  and  entertainment,  and  somewhat 
more  than  a  reasonable  portion  of  troth,  ergo 
this  book  has  been  sent  forth  to  smite  him.  If 
other  evidence  hail  been  wanting  to  show 
that  the  book  is  written  by  a  Highland  par- 
son, it  would  have  been  rendered  unnecessary 
by  th.s,  that  the  author  considers  Dr.  M'Cul- 
loch's  book  composed  of  a  soul  and  a  body 
— the  first,  however,  he  styles  the  '  spirit, 


styles  the 
second  the  literary  character.  When 
of  the  spirit  of  the  book,  be  takes 
p*€  K"^*1  praise  io  inai  pattern 
Ronald- 


son  Macdonald,  rich  M'Alister  More  of 
Glengarry  and  Clanranal  I,  the  whole  of 
whose  titles  would  make  a  page,— whose 
virtues  would  make  a  chapter,  and  whose 
actions  would  fill  a  volume. 

Upon  all  and  sundry  points  contained  in 
the  book  animadverted  on,  and  upon  sundry 
others  which  it  does  not  contain,  the  author  is 
at  issue  with  the  doctor.  He  discovers  that 
i  matters  of  vitrified  forts,  round  towers, 
of  kilts,  the  temple  of  the  hyper- 
Apollo,  the  P^*™**  of^the^High 


of  the  estate*,  the  doctor  is  fairly  wrong. 
Altogether  the  book  is  so  excellent. — a  thing 
which  would  have  been  utterly  unproductive 
in  any  country  but  the  Highlands  of  Scot-  j 
land,— (hat  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  give  a  ! 
fair  quotation.    It  gives  us  great  pleasure,  I 
however,  to  learn  from  this  undoubted  aotho- 1 
rity,  that  from  the  mall  of  Kantyre  to  ('ape 
Rath,  there  actually  are  such  things  as  cab- 
i  we  have  heard  that  the  leaves, 
I  of  the  red  variety,  are  very  sanitise 
in  certain  afflictions  ;  hut  whether  the  author 

act  the  part  of  the  good  Samaritan,  by  apply- 
ing the  red  cabbage-leaf  to  the  occiput  of 
Dr.  MHJullocb,  is  much  too  deep  for  our 
philosophy,  and  the  book  is  somewhat  too 
sublime  for  our  quotation. 

Alphonzia ;  a  Tragttfy,  in  Five  Actt.  By 
GroBGE  11yds.  tlvo.  pp.  92.  Loudon, 
1825.  ilursi  and  Co. 
At  r iiouaH  German  horrors  and  French  pa- 
may  banish  the  regular  drama  from 
stage,  yet  they  will  be  unable  to  expel  it 
,  which  is  at  present  its  only  asy- 
i ;  and,  much  as  the  rude  insolence  or 
I  of  managers  may  disgust  or 
yet  there  will  always  be  a 
of  aspirants  for  dramatic  fame, 
i  will  appeal  to  tlie  tribunal  of  the  public, 
where  they  obtain  at  least  an  impartial  bear- 
ing. It  does  not  appear  that  Mr.  Hyde,  who 
u  a  young  author,  submitted  his  tragedy  to 


any  theatre ;  and  it  does  not,  therefore,  come 
before  us  as  rejected — not  that  we  should 
think  the  decision  of  such  persons  as  at  pre- 
sent scan  the  dramas  submitted  to  them  of 
any  consequence  whatever,  or  take  such  de- 
cision as  a  just  or  fair  criterion  of  their  me- 
rits A  less  modest  author  than  Mr.  Hyde 
would,  however,  have  sought  the  bubble  re- 
putation on  the  stage. 

The  tragedy  of  Alphonxus  is  founded  on 
Spanish  history,  and  relates  to  that  period 
wlien  Spain,  though  not  free,  was  a  country, 
and  Spaniards  were  men — when,  though 
stained  as  now  with  the  foot  of  the  invader, 
her  gadant  suns  were  bravely  disputing  every 
inch  of  ground,  or  rather  winning  back  their 
native  soil,  foot  by  foot,  from  the  Moors. 
The  scene  is  laid  at  Tariifa,  which  Alpbon- 
wis,  a  gallant  Spaniard,  had  recently  taken. 
Hie  plot  may  be  soon  told.  Alnhoozus,  for 
his  bravery,  is  made  Governor  of  Tariffa,  by 
the  king,  Sanctius,  although  lie  would  gladly 
the  honour  should  be  conferred  on  some  older 
hero:  this  excites  the  jealousy  of  an  old  Cas- 
tilian  officer,  Lasteros,  who  is  worked  upon  by 
Prince  John,  and,  with  some  difficulty  indeed, 
induced  to  join  a  conspiracy  to  depose  the  king, 
who  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  Tan  9a,  in 
order  to  attack  the  Moors.  During  his  ab- 
sence, the  treason  breaks  out,  but  is  put 
down  by  Alphonxus.  However,  Prince  John, 
who  had  designs  on  Inez,  the  wife  of  Alphon- 
xus, finds  means  to  enter  the  palace,  and  car- 
ry off  their  child  to  the  Moorish  camp.  To 
ransom  this  child,  the  conspirators  demand 
the  surrender  of  TarirTa,  and  even  threaten 
the  life  of  the  child,  if  it  is  not  complied  with. 
A iphonxus,  however,  refuses ;  and  Inez,  not 
forgetting,  but  sinking  the  mother  in  the  pa- 
triot, encourages  him  in  his  resolution.  She 
resolves  on  proceeding  to  the  Moorish  camp, 
and  encounters  Prince  John,  who  bad  killed 
Lasteros,  on  account  of  bis  reproaches.  The 
treacherous  prince  shows  the  child  to  Inex, 
and  makes  its  safety  the  condition  of  her  dis- 
honour. She  indignantlv  repels  the  ruffian ; 
and,  on  his  using  force,  either  by  accident  or 
design,  her  dagger  reaches  his  heart.  Al- 
phonxus. who  has  been  wounded  in  the  bat- 
tle waging  against  the  town,  finds  Prince 
John,  with  the  dagger  of  Inex  sticking  in  his 
He  takes  up  the  dagger,  and  justly 


terns  a  sturdy  conspirator,  who  being,  as  lie 
conceived,  wronged,  his — 

•  Old  Castilian  honour 

Loirs  its  bright uen,  till  the  sum  iw  waahed 

In  fierce  resentment.' 

•  In  the  scenes  between  Alphonxus  and  Inex, 
there  is  as  much  of  gentleness  and  affection, 
as  there  is  of  the  noble  warrior,  when  the  for- 
mer is  in  the  field  against  his  enemies,  or 
when  he  is  combatting  traitors:  we  however 
prefer  a  domestic  scene— the  opening  of  the 
third  act:— 

•  lloom  in  Alpkontui'  t/oate.    Alnhonnnt  a*if 

Utt  Handing  at  a  Wcosjr  Martial 

u  Icjrrf,  ami  gradually  exput,  tn  tkt  «/«- 

filter. 

Inrt  I  heard  the  last  sound  float  upon  the 


the 


lu  low  and  melancholy  wiMness.  Way, 
There  weined  a  wail  and  murmur  in  its 
Foreboding  some  mischance     I'll  wi 


good  Sanctius'  safely  ; 
■taftU  me  to  Heaven  - 
winds.  H«Mil 

from  spirits  if 


'  Inez,  is  it  thine  > 
Child  slayer !    (t  was  meet  thou  should  fall 
By  woman'*  hand.' 
Alphonxus  dies,  and  Inex,  who  had  sought 
death  on  the  swords  of  the  Moors,  returns, 
finds  her  lost  lord,  and  sinks  dead  upon  the 
body. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  point  of  plot,  the 
tragedy  is  interesting,  and  many  of  the  inci- 
dents and  situations  are  dramatic  ;  the  prin- 
cipal merit,  however,  is  in  the  poetry,  and 
there  are  many  passages  of  great  vigour,  and 
others  of  the  most  chastened  simplicity  of 

3 fie.  In  the  delineation  of  character,  Mr. 
yde  has  displayed  considerable  talent:  Al- 
phonxus is  a  noble-minded  Spaniard— loyal, 
but  not  sycophaulish — brave  and  daring,  but 
possessing  in  a  high  degree  the  gentler  affec- 
tions of  our  nature;  Inex  is  a  fine  mixture  of 
the  heroine,  Uia  wife,  and  the  mother; — Las- 


In 

And  men  mv 
Above  those 
hush  : 

Are  they  not  cues  thai 
Storm 

And  DesolatiOQ,  still  pent  tip  in  ( 
But  howling  to  be  fiee  ? 

Alphnntat.  Fantasies,  girl, 

VTeie  fantasies !  Cosne,  hang  not  on  me  thus 
With  looks  so  piteous — this  is  very  weakness 

/»es  Didst  tbou  not  think  it  sad  ' 

Alphon.  I  thought  the  sounds 

Came,  as  they  ever  do,  a  thousand  timet 
Mote  pure  upon  the  breath  of  sleeping  nature. 
Hast  Luou  forgotten  bow  I  loved  to  sit, 
Willi  ravished  sense,  when  Inex  in  her  bower 
Wou.d  string  the  soft  guitar,  and  lioin  its 

chords  « 
Her  rosy  ringers  waft  such  rapturous  sounds 
As  nought  on  earth  could  equal  'till  ber  voice 
Gave  utterance—and  that  would  shame  them. 

/«<■*  Aye, 
I  Bat  those  were  lovely,  peaceful  nights  j— and 
then 

The  queen  of  skies  would  shiut  in  all  her 
beauty, 

To  smile  upon  oar  chaste  and  holy  vows. 
1 1. is— ;ii n  grows 
The  clouds 

Roll  their  stupendous  masses  through  the  air. 
As  if  they  came  to  crush  the  surinking  earth- 
Alphon.  Inez — my  love— my  wife— ictnera- 
ber  tbee '. 

Where  is  the  firmness  of  the  Spanish  maid 
Who  vowed,  if  she  might  joiu  him  in  the  camp, 
To  mock  ber  lord  in  constancy  and  courage  ' 
/net.  1  think  not  of  myself— our  child,  Al- 
phonxus ! 

Alpkm  'lis  ever  thus  with  woman.  Her 

young  heart 
Will  view  the  boundless  vista  of  its  hopes, 
As  though  the  glowing  present  weie  eternal. 
Alas  !  sue  sees  the  flowers,  but  still  forge;* 
That  in  their  very  beds, — nay,  even  witu 
Their  guui!ie»t  hues  —  the  noxious  weed  is 

mingled. 

And  while  she  walks  tbe  Eden  of  her  love, 
Remembers  not — a 
May  Me  beyond  it! 

Jnet  Chide  me  not,  Alphonxus  ; 

Believe  me,  love,  'tis  but  tbe  pasting  honr 
Which  brings  this  melancholy  j— oi 
row, 

Til  proudly  be  the  hero's  wife  again. 
Bui  e'en  ui«  wife  of  mighty  Cw»«u  f 
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Arid  justly  loo,  before  Iter  lord  went  forlh 

To  Mr  c-'pitol. 

Alpha*.  Thai*  *pokcn  like  my  idol ! 

Tliou  know  "it  I'd  buve  tbee  keep  the  Roman 
wives 

Familiar  to  thy  bosom  at  the  child 
It  nurses.    Firtt  in  fame- Lucrctia;  then, 
The  lofty  mother  of  the  (iracrhi ;  next, 
The  daughter  of  item  Calo— the  who  aoared 
Above  the  tow  "ring  toul  of  Brutot — 
ImtM.  Her 
Whom  Marcus  Brutus  would  deceive,  but 
could  not. 

Alpha*.  What  mean*  that  smile?  The  bolt 
fall*  harmless,  love, 
Though  thol  to  cunningly. 

Inez. 
Hatt  thou  bid 

Alpho*. 
What  should  1 

To  every 
Ine*. 


It 't  to,  Alphonzus ; 
am  me ' 


Nothing,  Inez, 
tbee,  vino  hast 


the 


heart  ! 


What  passed 
1*  the  council,  then,  to-night  ?  I  neuid  men  say, 
As  underneath  my  balcony  tbey  went, 
'  But  fir  tbe  royal  pretence  there  had  been 
A  mortal  strife;  Alpuoniut  would  have  cleft 
The  slanderer's  tongue  * 

Atphm.  Tuih,  tush  '■  what,  is  it  thus  ? 

The  common  idler's  talk  to 
Speak  not  of  Portia  ' 

/■re*.  But  thy  looks  en 

My  fear,  and  that  was  Portia's  clue. 

Alpho*.  My  looks 

Told  nothing  but  my  shame,  if  thry  were 

changed  ;— 
For  tbnine  is  mine  indeed  that  I  was  moved 
At  such  unworthy  cause.    That  old  Lasleros,— 
The  common  railer  of  the  camp— gave  out 
Some  doubtful 
neatly. 

Inez.  And  didtt  thou  note  him  ? 

Alpho*.  In  my  heat  I  did ; 

On  which  the  prince  employed  a  subtle  tongue, 
And  made  the  babbler  eat  bis  calumny. 

/on.  The  prince,  Alphouau*  »    When  did 
he  make  peace, 
Save  at  the  cm  lain  of  some  treacherous  war  ? 
Uewatc  of  tutu !    We  met  him  yesterday 
I'  the  garden ;  and  lie  gazed  to  surag/ely 
Upon  our  child,  thai  with  a  mother's  instinct 
1  snatched  the  boy,  aud  bid  bun  in  my  bosom- 
Then,  as  be  passed,  the  purpose  of  a  I  send 
Was  stamped  ujon  his  brow.' 

Another  fine  scene  is  thai  where  Lasteros 
and  the  other  conspirators  come  to  demand 
the  surrender  of  Tarifla,  as  the  rausom  of  the 
child.  Inez  is  at  the  inter\iew  veiled.  We 
can  only  quote  it  part  of  it:— 

♦  Laifro*.  Qivc  us 
have  the  town  ? 
Tlsou  know  st  we  have  our  hostage,— and.  his 


Brooks  I 

And  save  thy  child.  "Refuse  it— and  he  dies. 

[Alphoutu*  unthtalh*  hi*  sword,  kutu 
thn  bladr,  and  pre  unit  it  to  Latino, 
Alpha*.  There  it  my  answer!    Bear  it  to 
•    the  prince : — 
Tell  him  'twas  this 
Just  at  the  pagan's 
Marked  him  a  prostrate  foe\  It 
Some  deeds  which  toco  have  too  much  hoisoui'd 
—yet 

1  do  confess  it  as  a  much-loved  friend, 
That  ever  hath  displayed  a  constant  truth, 
Such  m  might  shame  Humanity's  prowl  chil 


I  love  it — as  I  love  my  child !    But  here 
1  yield  them  both  to  a  still-dearer  country. 
Tell  your  rebelliout  master  thus  —my  boy 
I  do  devote  upon  the  patriot's  altar  ' 
My  sword  I  tend  him  with  a  soldier's  prayer 
That  it  may  liberate  the  child's  pure  soul— 
And  not  tbe  dagger  of  the  infidel, 
Or  the  accursed  weapon  of  the  traitor 

[Alpha****  retirtt  I*  the  choir. 
Laitnra*  apptar*  mated. 
Why  pause  ye  thus  ?    Your  duly  is  performed. 
La*t  Art  thou  resolved  in  this  ' 
Alpho*.  Why  do  y*  doubt  ? 

Have  ye  observed  one  quiver  on  my  lip .' 
Hath  my  eye  moistened  with  a  treacherous  tear  ! 
Have  the  deep  heavings  of  my  breast  conspired 
Against  the  icsolule  purpose  of  my  mind  ? 
No — they  have  not !  I  tell  ye— yesre  answered. 
[  /see  advancing  and  throwing  off  her  ttil. 
Inrt  Hy  the  solemnity  of  woman's  grief, 
I  cbatge  ye,  stay  '.    By  your  remembrances 
Of  all  a  mother's  love,  I  pray  ye—  listen  ! 
And  hy  that  terrible  ban — a  mother's  curse, 
1  warn  ye  to  forbear '.    Touch  not  his  blood— 
Or  from  llsal  damned  hour  I  will  not  live 
The  space  of  one  brief  thought  aud  not  call 
down 

The  great  Dcrnal  curse  upon  ye !    No ! 

I  will  abjure  all  sympathies,  affections, 

Tit  s,  hopes,  remembrance  of  the  blessed  past, 

Fears,  j  >ys,  and  common  sorrows.  All  shall  be 

One  awful — endless  imprecation!  Nay, 

I  will  fast  out  this  miserable  life, 

And  with  my  dying  lips  implore  the  curse  ; — 

Then  with  my  little  angel  will  I  stand 

At  the  wide  gates  of  Heaven— a  dreadful  barrier 

Which  ye  can  never  past !'  * 

These  are  passages  of  striking  beauty  and 
vigour,  and  they  are  by  no  means  tbe  ouly 
one*.  Mr.  Hyde  evidendy  possesses  poetic 
powers  of  a  high  order,  and  we  think  be 
need  not  despair  of  producing  what  is 
considered  as  the  highest  achievement  in 
literature— a  good  acting  tragedy.  To  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  working  of  the 
and  the  power  of 


Napi>Ucmand  the  Grand  Army  ia  Raans;  ar, 
«  Critical  Eiumiaation  of  tht  Work  */ 
Count  P.  L.  De  Scgur.    By  Guim 
Gouxcavn,  Sate  Principal  Orderly  Oictr 
and  Aid-de-Camp  to  the  Emperor  Sir*, 
leoru     8vo.  pp.  507.     London,  1824. 
Bossange  and  Co. 
Ten  years  of  peace  have  hung  so  heavily  on 
the  French  generals  that,  to  prevent  ennui, 
they  have  not  only  talked  their  campaigns 
over  in  every  company,  but  hare '  fought  thta 
battles  o'er  again'  in  print ;  they  have  ex- 
changed their  swords  for  goose  quins;  ia 
fact,  they  have  become  authors,  and  vmttes 
histories  of  the  wan  in  which  they  served. 
That  roost  of  these  works  have  had  their  onsm 
in  French  vanity  we  have  no  doubt;  tot, 
although  the  trophies  of  the  British  an* 
were  neither  less  splendid  nor  less  nurastoai, 


lutes*  of  thought.  There  is  one  passage, 
wluoh  we  quote  in  conclusion,  as  a  fine  lesson 
foi  monarch*.  It  is  when  the  king  sees  the 
child  of  Alphonzus : — 

•  Kiag  Sancinu.  And  this  your  smiling  boy 
—why,  look,  Alphonzus, 
There  it  a  martial  beam  already  lit 
Within  his  eye.    How  proudly  doth  that  brow 
Herald  the  noble  bearing- of  bis  life  , 
And  yet  the  smile  has  all  his  mother's  softness. 

Alpha*.    The  sweetest  twins  that  Nature 
ever  gave 

One  common  birth,  are  gentleness  and  bravery. 
If  they  be  born  in  him,  our  debt  to  Heaven 
Will  be  an  awful  one. 

K.  Sonet.  Teach  bin,  good  I  net. 
That  his  first  duty  is  to  serve  his  Uod— 
The  next,  to  lore  hi*  country. 

In**.  And  bis  king) 

A.Sawct.  That's  for  his  king  to  tsacb  him 
You  can  make 
The  good  and  honest  man-'tis  for  the  krog 
To  make  the  subject* 

The  maxim  we  have  just  quoted,  may  not 
be  without  an  exception ;  but  certainly  a 
sovereign  has  much  in  his  power,  and  in 
despotic  countries  it  depends  on  the  king 
whether  his  subject*  are  or  are  not  loyal. 


yet  none  of  our  officers  have  given 
record,  and  even  the  war  of  the  Peninsula  it 
left  to  be  described  by  '  Dr.  Southey,  Esq.1 
a  poet  laureate,  who  '  never  set  a  : 
in  the  field,'  and  consequently, 
may  be  his  talent*  as  a  writer, 
<  Mete  prattle  without  | 
Is  all  his  soldiership.' 

Not  to  ia  France: 
general  of  division,  or  a 
anxious  to  narrate  the  m 
contributed,  and  lie  nee  a  great  number  of 
ill-digested  but  highly  interesting  work*  hi* 
appeared  on  the  subject  of  her  wars  since  o* 
commencement  of  the  Revolution.  Fmt, 
there  is  the  *  Mamitl  da  Bravet,'  which  u 
modestly  confined  to  three  duodecimo* ;  lata 
comes  Faockouche's  4  Victmres,  Conquetrs 
Desastres,  Re  vers,  et  Guerre*  civile*,  do 
Francass,  de  1793  to  ItVlS,'  in  twenty-fite 
volumes,  by  a  society  of  nuhtary  and  feersry 
men.  Wsj  need  not  name  the  nunseroe*  vo- 
lumes of  Las  Casas,  General  Goargaod,  and 


known  to  all  our  readers,  from  the  I 
of  tbein,  from  time  to  time,  in  The  Litertn 
Chronicle*  The  last  work  of  the  sort  we  writ 
called  on  to  notice  was  Count  de  Segur's 
History  of  the  Expedition  to  Russia.  Tot 
pacific  nature  of  our  avocation* — wielding  no- 
thing heavier  than  a  pen,  and  shedding  ink 
not  Wood,  led  us  to  believe  Count  de  Sefur'i 
history  a  good  work,  and  so  we  believe  the 
world  thought ;  for  four  French  editions  ted 


not  merely  the  author's  opinion,  but  his  per- 
son— a  duel  having  actually  been  foutrht  be- 
tween the  Count  d«  Sevmr  and  General  Gwr- 
gaud,  in  consequence  of  some  observation*  ia 
the  work  before  us.  The  rencontre  was  not 
so  bloodless  as  the  literary  duel  hetwtea 
Moore  and  Jeffrey,  nor  so  fata*  as  nW  of 
Scott,  since  both  were  wounded,  though  cot 
dangerously.  Gerseta)  Gourgaud  who,  from 
his  being  the  aid-de-caasp  to  < 
war  and  i 
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pares  it  to  1  ths  Action*  of  the  illustrious 

Scotchman,'  and  has  felt  it  his  duty  to  come 
forward  and^ift  the  tares  from  the  wheat ;  or, 
in  other  words,  point  out  how  far  Count  de 
Segur,  in  his  narrative,  has  deviated  from 
facts    The  general  accuses  the  count— 

'That  he  writes  almost  at  random ;  blend- 
ing unconnected  facts,  and  relating  them 
without  order ;  confounding  with  the  events 
of  one  epoch,  those  belonging  to  another; 
disdaining  to  justify  his  accusations  or  his 
praises;  adopting  without  examination,  and 
without  that  spint  of  criticism  so  " 
ble  to  the  historian,  tl 


dier,'  but  cautions  the  reader  against  think- 
ing he  had  fought  by  the  side  of  Napoleon, 
when,  in  fart,  he  had  been  only  employed  in 
preparing  his  lodgings.  The  general  is, 
owever,  more  angry  than  he  ought  to  be 
with  the  remark  of  the  count,  that  Bona- 
parte wished  to  make  himself  master  of  Eu- 
rope. We  do  not,  of  course,  presume  to 
know  a  man's  thoughts,  but  if  we  may  judge 
by  his  actions,  such  was  Napoleon's  object ; 
though  he  must  have  always  felt  that  it  would  be 
a  difficult  matter  to  accomplish,  unless  Great 
Britain  were  removed  to  one  of  the 


,  the  false 

dice,  of  rivalry,  or  of  enmity, 
gerations  of  spleen  or 
ing  actions  to  some,  and  word*  to  others, 
equally  incompatible  with  their  situations  and 
characters ;  quoting  no  witnesses  but  himself, 
and  no  authority  but  that  of  hi*  own  assertions.'  I 

We  have  talked  of  military  historians,  but 
it  does  really  seem  that  Count  de  Segur  has  i 
little  claim  to  the  title  of  a  military  man,  if 
the  following  summary  of  his  career,  by  Ge- 
neral Gourgaud,  is  to  be  relied  on:— 

'He  certainly  holds  the  rank  and  title  of 
general ;  but  how  should  he  have  acquired 
the  experience  of  one .'  Each  successive 
step  in  rank  be  obtained  by  the  exercise  of 
civil  functions,  to  which  the  usages  of  the 
palace  annexed  embroideries  and  epaulettes. 
Originally  adjaitU  to  the  adjudaiu  du  paiaii, 
be  became  wariekal-det-lngu  when  this  new 
title  was  applied  to  the  office  he  held :  be 
exercised  no  other  during  the  Russian  cam- 
paign, and  filled  it  jointly  with  Mr.  Ernest  de 
CauouviUe,<ii«i(7<irr  cut  mnuildiUut.  Mr.de 
Segur,  who  from  being  colonel  of  light-ltorse 
in  the  Parisian  National  Guard,  had  become 
a  mw  ichal  de  camp,  discontinued,  it  is  true, 
on  his  return  from  Russia,  his  duties  of  mart- 
ekal-det  &igis,  but  did  not,  on  that  account, 
enter  upon  active  military  service.  He  was 
nominated  Romtrnevr  da.  pages,  a  civil  em- 
ployment which  had  nothing  military  about 
it  but  the  dress.  Being  afterwards  intrusted 
with  the  organization  of  a  regiment  ofeardet 
flwimevr  forming  at  Tours,  he  was  indebted 
to  that  circumstance  for  the  advantage  of 
making  the  campaign  of  1614  with  that 
corps,  and  of  having  an  opportunity  of  ten-  [ 
dering  the  fidelity  of  his  guards  to  the  I  'mice 
of  Beuevento  (Talleyrand),  whilst  the  empe- 
ror was  yet  at  Fonlainbleau*.' 

The  circumstance  related  in  the  subjoined 
note  is  enough  to  account  for  the  enmity  be- 
tween General  Gourgaud  and  Count  de  Segur; 
and  we  confess  that,  though  no  lovers  of 
revolutions  or  revolutionary  principles,  we 
prefer  tiie  fidelity  of  Gourgaud  to  bis  master 
during  hi*  fallen  fortunes,  to  the 
sycophancy  of  Count  de  * 

*  wlhe'^^occiionT'u'pot 
seen  toe  light,  has  been  that  of  a  brave  sol- 

*  •  HaHeet  of  II.  de  Segur's  letter  to  the 
provisional  government :— 

'"I,  tins  day,  offer  my  1630  guard*  and 
myself  to  toe  suecauot  and  datceuduM  of  tbc 
kings  of  my  ancestor*.— 1  swear  fidelity  to  bias, 
in  ibe  name  of  my  officer*,  of  all  my  guard*,  and  I 
in  owe  nam*,  which  i*  a  teaurity  for  my  oath." 

ll<*^«f,llH.-  I 


ten  of  the  globe.  We  suspect,  however,  we 
are  occupying  our  own  time,  and  that  of  our 


with  a  dispute  in  which  they  may 
feel  little  interest,  and  we  shall  therefore  pro- 
ceed to  General  Gourgaud's  volume,  and 
select  such  extracts  as  we  deem  interesting, 
without  entering  into  a  minute  examination  i 
of  disputed  points.  We  have  already  stated 
the  extraordinary  opportunities  of  observation 
our  author  possessed,  and  he  appears  to  have 
largely  availed  himself  of  them.  We  can 
readily  forgive  the  petulance  of  General 
Gourgaud,  since  it  arises  from  his  affection 
to  his  imperial  master,  of  whose  memory  ht 
is  so  jealous.  His  work  is  altogether  a  va- 
luable one,  and  must  be  resorted  to  by  all 
who  wish  for  information  connected  with  the 
Russian  campaign.  Had  it  been  less  a  com- 
mentary on  passages  in  Count  de  Segur's 
work,  it  would  have  been  more  connected, 
but  then  the  author's  object  would  have  been 
defeated.  Count  de  Segur,  not  the  best  judge 
in  military  matters,  perhaps,  attributes  some 
real  or  imaginary  blunders  of  Napoleon  to 
his  being  in  ill  health  and  feeble.  On  the 
contrary,  General  Gourgaud  say*:— 

'The  excellent  health  enjoyed  by  the  em- 
peror at  this  period  could  never  be  doubted 
for  a  moment.  Independently  of  the  time  he 
gave  to  business,  he  oestowed  four  or  five 
hours  in  the  day  to  the  chase,  to  reviewing 
the  troops,  Ice.  liow  are  wc  to  qualify  this 
caution  on  the  part  of  the  author,  who,  fear- 
ful of  openly  attacking  the  genius  of  Napo- 
leon, supposes  a  premature  decline  of  his 
health,  as  his  own  justification  for  ascribing 
faults  to  this  great  man  which  he  had  never 
committed  ?  He  stretches  his  hero  upon  the 
bed  of  Procrustes;  and,  contrary  to  the  cus- 
tom of  historians,  who  delight  in  elevating 
the  subject  of  their  history,  be  detracts  from 
the  merit  of  his  own  hero,  places  him  in 
faulty  or  ridiculous  situations,  and  with  the 
view,  no  doubt,  of  lowering  whilst  he  ex- 
cuse* him,  he  afterwards  pleads  illness  in 
hi*  favour.  Is  this  done  alto  in  order  to  ac- 
quit the  authors  of  his  premature  death? 
Napoleon  exhibited  in  the  campaign  of  Rus- 
sia as  moch  superiority  and  activity  as  be 
afterwards  displayed  in  the  campaigns  of 
1813  and  1814.  His  constitution  must  hav« 
been  very  strong,  since  it  was  able  to  with- 
stand dun  ng  six  years  the  pains  of  Prometbeus. 

Our  author  corrects  several  mistakes  which 
Count  de  Segur  makes  relative  to  Bernadotte, 
particularly  so  far  as  relates  to  his  being,  ori- 
ginally a  Protestant,  and  the  cause  of  his  ele- 
vation to  the  throne  of 
Gourgaud 
•Who  can 


nadotte  openly  professed  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic religion,  ana  that  he  was  compelled,  on 
his  arrival  at  Gottenburgh,  to  make  abjura- 
tion of  it,  and  in  a  solemn  ceremony  to  adopt 
the  Lutheran  religion.    The  following  ex- 

rression  is  even  attributed  to  him :  "  Henry 
V.  consented  to  go  to  mass  in  order  to  reco- 
ver a  kingdom ;  I  may  well  do  without  mass 
in  order  to  acquire  one." 

'There  i*  a  want  of  accuracy  in  the  details' 
given  by  M.  de  Segur  concerning  Berna- 
dotte's  elevation  to  the  throne.  The  truth  is 
as  follows:— At  the  time  of  the  evacuation  of 
Pomerania  by  the  Swedes  in  1807,  the  two 
brothers,  Morner,  officers  in  the  regiment  of 
that  name,  having  been  token  prisoners,  were 
presented  to  Bernadotte,  who  assigned  his 
own  residence  for  their  prison,  and  after  the 
lapse  of  about  one  month  sent  them  bock  to 
Sweden.  In  Jane,  1810,  one  of  those  of- 
ficers, at  this  time  a  colonel,  causes  himself 
to  be  announced  to  Bernadotte,  who  resided  at 
Paris,  in  the  rue  d'Anjou,  requests  a  private 
conversation  with  him,  and  communicates 
that  a  few  Swedes  have  fixed  their  views  upon 
him,  to  replace  the  prince  royal  who  bad  just 
died  of  apoplexy.  Bernadotte  receive*  this 
overture  with  a  smile,  and  without  attaching, 
any  importance  to  it;  and  until  it  be  corn- 
determines  not  to  take  any  step*  towards  the 
French  government  on  the  subject-  He  is 
visited  four  or  five  days  afterwards  by  the 
Swedish  minister  in  Paris  (Baron  Lager- 
bielke),  who  confirms  what  Colonel  Morner 
had  said  to  him,  and  solicits  his  answer. 
This  was  on  a  Saturday ;  Bernadotte  pro- 
ceeds on  the  following  day  to  St.  <  loud,  pre- 
viously to  the  levy,  and  communicates  all 
that  had  passed  to  the  emperor,  who  said  to 
him  : — "  I  know  everything ;  I  leave  yon  at 
liberty  to  refuso  or  to  accept,  and  will  agree 
to  whatever  you  think  proper.  I  certainly 
had  other  views,  and  had  commissioned  Al- 
quier  to  propose  a  regency,  and  wait  for  toe 
issue  of  events.  The  son  of  the  late  king 
might  have  been  recalled  at  a  later  period  ; 
bnt  Sweden  will  no  longer  have  this  family. 
Accept,  therefore,  the  offer  made  to  you ;  I 
prefer  seeing  you  there  than  any  one  else ; 
you  shall  have  the  support  of  my  consent. 
Take  your  measures  accordingly. '  Berna- 
dotte despatches  to  Stockholm  a  young  man, 
a  relation  of  Signeul,  the  Swedish  consul,  to 
confer  with  his  adherent*,  and  authorises  to 
promise  any  sum  of  money  that  may  be  re- 
quired. Nothing,  however,  was  given;  the 
fifteen  hundred  thousand  francs  advanced  by 
the  emperor,  and  the  loan  of  about  a  million 
from  General  Gerard,  were  the  only  sums 
that_were  lodged^  Ilcrnadotte  in  the  bank 


by  any  intrigue ;  they 
fixed  their' thoughts  upon  Bernadotte,  onty 
because  ha  was  allied  to  the  emperor,  because 
they  were  ignorant  of  the  secret  misnnder- 
standing  which  the  envious  disposition  of 
this  general  had  created  between  bun  and 
the  empator,  and  because  they  thought  of 
securing  in  this  manner  the  ftwur  and  pre* 
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As  an  anecdote  of  Bonaparte's 
General  Gourgaud  relates  that— 

'  In  front  of  Znaim,  at  the  mom  *nt  when 
Prince  John  of  l.tchtenstein  came  to  propose 
an  irrnistice,  Hessieres  strongly  urged  Napo- 
leon to  (rive  battle:  "No,"  replied  the  em- 
peror ;  *'  eunuch  of  blood  has  been  shed  :** 
mud  he  signed  the  armistice  ' 

Our  author  denies  that  Napoleon  sought 
the  hand  of  the  Grand  Duchess  Catharine  of 
Duchess  of  Oldenburgh 
of  Wirtemherg.  ( >n  the  nurn- 
i  of  the  French  army  in  the  Russian  cam- 
paign, General  Gourgaud  and  Count  dc  Se- 
gur are  ulsoat  variance ;  the  latter  calculates  J 
them  at  :i  2  5,1  ©0  fighting  nieu  at  the  pas-  ! 
•age  of  the  Niemen,  of  which  150,000  were 
Frenchmen,  and  1T0.500  allied  soldiers; 
and  984  pieces  of  cannon.  The  general  is  J 
quite  indignant  at  the  idea  of  Count  de  Segur 
attributing  a  hope  of  plunder  to  the  French 
r ;  but  we  would  ask  the  general  how  the 
~S  of  France  gained  their  enormous  for- 
iless  by  plunder?  and  we  would  fur- 
i,  what  army,  French  or  English,  did 
not  hope  for  plunder  to  accompany  victory  ? 
Indeed,  the  general  proves  the  truth  of  Count 
tie  Segur's  assertion ;  for,  unless  a  love  of 
plunder  prevailed,  Napoleon  would  not  have 
been  cnlled  upon  to  suppress  it.  He  says — 
'  Have  we  not  all  witnessed  the  emperor's 
anxiety  to  repress  every  disorder  in  the  army  I 
Fager  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  truth, 
be  questioned  the  inhabitants  as  well  as  his 
officers.  Whenever  he  was  approached  by 
any  one  coming  from  a  division  or  corps  of 
his  army,  or  from  the  road  which  the  troops 
had  marched  over,  his  first  questions  were 


at  other  times  sneering,  when  he  ought  to  ex- 
plain. The  enthusiasm  ofthe  French  soldiers 
is  proverbial,  and  their  bravery  is  indurputa- 
hle ;  an  instance  of  this  is  related  by  General 
f  iourgaud  on  forcing  the  height  of  Valontina : 
•The  emperor  being  informed  that  Ncy 
met  with  some  resistance,  sent  Gudin's  divi- 
sion, which  he  placed  under  the  orders  of 


directed  to  ascertaining  what  was  taking 
place  in  the  rear.  No  sooner  was  the  truth 
made  known  to  him,  than  he  instantly  took 
his  resolution.  He  formed  moveable  co- 
lumns ;  he  wrote  to  the  generals,  to  the  com- 
mandants of  towns  on  the  route  ofthe  army ; 
he  threatened  with  his  displeasure,  if  the  dis- 
orders were  not  immediately  checked.  He 
constantly  repeated  that  plunder  disgraces  an 
army,  and  destroys  the  resources  of  a  well 
disciplined  soldier.  If  we  are  to  select  an 
occasion  when  his  anxiety  was  more  particu- 
larly displayed,  we  take*  up  the  very  period 
pointed  out  by  the  author  as  that  of  the  dis- 


graceful occurrence  by  which  he  endeavours 
to  tamish  the  glory  of  the  chief,  of  the  army, 
and  of  France.  Mr.  de  Segur  was  ignorant 
of  all  this,  because  Mr.  de  Segur  has  neither 
witnessed,  nor  had  it  in  his  power  to  witness 
anything.  The  opportunities  for  his  petty 
observations  were  confined,  by  his  inferior 
situation,  within  too  narrow  a  sphere.  How 
I  it  happen,  however,  that  he  is  DM0- 
1  with  the  severe  orders  of  the  day. 
I  at  St,  Poelten  in  1805,  «cc.  fee.  ?  How, 


to  be  i 


I  and  shot  af Berlin  in  1 806,  as  well 
as  two  soldiers  of  the  light  troops,  also  be- 
longing to  the  guards,  when  at  Madrid  in 
1808,  because  they  had  been  convicted  of 

General  Gourgaud  dissects  every  chapter 
of  Count  de  Segur's  work  ;  sometimes,  wa 
Gunk,  captiously  disputing  about  trifles,  and 


'  This  division  approached  the  scene  of  ac- 
tion towards  four  in  the  afternoon.  Having 
formed  itself  into  a  column  by  platoons,  it 
marched  up  to  the  enemy,  who  occupied  a  j 
height  that  in'ercepted  the  road,  and  was  j 
protected  by  the  swampy  brook,  with  a  small 
wooden  bridge  over  it,  which  it  was  necessary 
to  cross  l>efore  an  attack  conld  lie  made  upon  I 
the  heiirht.  This  narrow  defile  was  battered  I 
in  all  directions  by  the  Russian  artillery.  TTie 
seventh  lijht  infantry,  with  arms  shouldered, 
and  General  Gudin  "at  their  head,  took  the 
lead  to  force  the  pass.  Each  platoon,  as  it 
crossed  the  brook,  answered  the  numerous 
cannon-shots  ofthe  Russians  by  the  enthusi- 
astic cries  of  timg  lice  the  emptror.  That  re- 
giment was  followed  by  the  twelfth,  the 
twenty-first,  atid  the  hundred  and  twenty- 
first;  but,  at  this  moment,  the  brave  General 
Gudin  had  both  his  legs  shattered  by  a  can- 
non-ball. Count  Gerard  took  his  place. 
The  engagement  liecame  very  brisk.  The 
French,  however,  reached  the  opposite  height. 
Four  times  tlie  Russian  columns  mshed  upon 
them  ;  four  times  Gerard  drove  them  back. 
The  whole  corjw  of  Raggowouth,  the  divi- 
sions of  Alsuwief,  and  of  Prince  Eugene  of 
Wurtemberg,  had  come  up  to  the  engage- 
ment, which  lasted  until  ten  at  night  The 
enemy,  being  unable  to  recover  the  position, 
which  Gerard's  division  had  taken  from  them, 
now  began  their  retreat.' 

Tlie  attachment  of  Gourgaud  to  his  master 
displays  itself  on  every  occasion  ;  and,  though 
somewhat  worsted  in  hi*  duel  with  Count  de 
Segur,  we  are  sure  he  would  fight  every  day 
in  defence  of  the  honour  of  Napoleon.  In 
reference  to  this  subject  he  says— 

'  In  justice  we  must  say,  and  without  fear 
of  contradiction,  that,  of  all  ancient  or  mo- 
dern trenerals,  Napoleon  is  the  one  who 
'ed  the  most  tender,  the  most  unceasing 
to  the  wounded,  that  the  intoxication  of 
victory  never  made  him  forget  them,  and  that 
his  first  thought,  after  every  battle,  has  been 
for  them.  If  his  soldiers  have  sometimes 
stood  in  need  of  provisions,  of  beds,  medi- 
cines, or  other  articles  necessary  for  the  dress- 
ings of  their  wounds,  the  author  might  direct 
his  reproaches  to  the  intendant-general  of  the 
army.  The  emperor  had  given  every  requi- 
site order,  and  supplied  the  military  adminis- 
tration with  means,  in  men  and  horses,  as 
abundant  as  those  for  the  artillery.  The  lat- 
ter branch  of  the  service,  notwithstanding 
the  engagements  that  had  taken  place,  was 
never  in  want  of  ammunition.  When  the 
administration  set  in  motion  a  materiel  so 
considerable  as  to  consist  of  several  thousand 
carriages,  it  conld  have  no  difficulty  in  pro- 
curing the  transport  of  some  hospital  wag- 
gons ;  this  would  have  spared  the  intendant 
of  the  army  the  necessity  of  requesting  at 
Smolensko  that  General  Lariboisicre,  who 


commanded  the  artillery  of  the  array,  wouM 
cause  him  to  be  provided  with  the  tow  which 
is  used  for  lining  the  caissons,  i«  order  tto 
he  might  supply  it  to  the  purpose  of  diwin; 
the  wounded. 

General  Gourgaud,  in  denying  that  Nipv 
leon  was  enfeebled  by  ill-health  and  depres- 
sion of  spirits,  or  that  his  conduct  daring  tb» 
campaign  gave  any  evidence  of  it,  quotes  a 
confidential  letter  from  the  Duke  de  Frio*!, 
written  at  tne  time,  wmcn  state-  mat  we  em- 
peror was  in  the  enjoyment  of  excellent  beahk 
It  appears  from  the  narrative  of  General 
Gourgaud  that  the  orders  of  Nipoleon  »ok 
by  some  mean*  or  other  not  well  attended  t<\ 
and  that  to  this  circumstance  disasters  *ti* 
to  be  attributed.  Count  de  Segur  gires  as 
affectinir  and  affectionate  anecdote  of  Napo- 
leon, when  he  received  a  portrait  of  his  fin 
the  King  of  Rome.  General  (Jourrind  an 
he  ought  to  have  added  the  following  expres- 
sions of  the  emperor,  which  indicate  his  dew 
emotion,  and  the  feelings  which  agitated  hiis 
in  the  midst  of  the  deafen  ing  acclamation"  of 
his  soldiers:  'Take  it  away;  it  makes  in 
appearance  too  soon  upon  a  field  of  hat;!?. 

The  attachment  of  Bonaparte  to  his  com- 
panions in  arms  is  well  known,  and  form*  i 
striking  contrast  to  the  for.nality  or  disfaw 
of  some  commanders-in-chief,  more  fortnnat' 
b«t  we  believe  less  skilful.  An  anecdote  d 
this  sort  General  Gourgaod  relates — 

*  General  Sorbier,  sent  by  Napoleon  tetV 
Prince  of  Eckmiihl,  was  joining  him  at 
moment  when  a  cannon-ball  struck  hishor*. 
The  muzzle  of  one  of  his  pistols,  which  ww 
forced  in  the  holster,  gave  the  marshal  *o  se- 
vere a  contusion,  that  he  was  thrown  from 
his  saddle.  General  Sorbier  at  first  thought 
he  was  dead,  and  came  to  communicate  the 
accident  to  the  emperor,  who  made  no  reply; 
but  an  officer  soon  after  arrived,  who  inform- 
ed Napoleon  that  the  Prince  of  Eckmuhl  w*» 
at  the  head  of  his  troops.  The  emperor  feel- 
ingly exclaimed:  "God  be  praised."' 

Among  the  numerous  generals  under  Na- 
poleon, Campans  is  said  to  have  been  on* 
of  the  most  daring,  for  they  all  were  bnw. 
He  appears  to  have  been  the  Ptcton  of  *e 
French  army,  and  his  troops,  like  our  own 
general's,  '  the  fighting  brigade.'  Cwurtde 
Segur  represents  Napoleon  throughout  » 
wanting  his  characteristic 
author  denies,  and  says — 

'  Must  we  always  repeat  that  Napo^ 
was  then  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  in  the  en- 
joyment of  a  vigorous  constitution!  C»s 
the  nmrfchal-Hes-ioc.it  be  in  earnest,  when  tx 
makes  such  assertions,  which  wooM  lead 
to  suppose  that  the  emperor  was  bereft  of  ill 
moral  and  physical  strength,  and  had  sub- 
sided into  a  total  absence  of  sensibility 
moral  feeling?  Have  not  the  generals,  the 
officers  who  approached  Napoleon,  tbecniefc 
and  soldiers  of  his  guard ,  seen  him  sw^  M 
he  really  was?  Independently  of  those  eye- 
witnesses, do  not  the  L_ 
for  him?  It  is  well  known  that,  a0  early  *> 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  6th.  thr 
emperor  had  visited  all  the  corps  of  his  at»T. 
spoken  to  all  the  generals,  reconnoitred  and 
studied  the  enemy's  position,  in  its  n**' 
nute  details,  as  well  as  the  exact  oataw  of  uv 
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ground  upon  w!ric!i  th£  battle  was  to  be 
fought.  The  1  th  wai  explov  ed  in  this  man- 
ner ;  it  was  only  m  the  night  that  he  pointed 
out  the  mode  m  which  the  Russian  army 
was  to  be  attacked.  After  despatching  all 
his  orders  to  the  several  corps,  he  slept  for 
less  than  two  hours,  in  the  night  from  the 
6th  to  t'ie  rth,  which  was  almost  wholly 
taken  up  in  receiving  reports,  and  in  issuing 
directions.  On  the  7th,  he  was  mounted 
before  fire  in  the  morning,  and  in  advance  of 
the  redoubt  of  Schw  irdino,  a  central  p  isition 
from  whence  he  misfit  observe  all  the  events 
of  the  battle.  He  had  in  his  rear  the  reserve 
(his  old  guard).  It  was  in  full  uniform,  ac- 
cording to  his  orders,  and  ringed  in  column* 
by  batt.ilions,  at  the  distance  of  sixty  paces; 
this  led  the  enemy  to  estimate  h  at  double 
its  real  numbers.  The  young  guard  was  in 
advance.  He  thus  kept  his  select  corps  at 
hand,  to  avail  himself  of  them  accord- 
ing to  circumstance,  if,  notwithstanding  all 
his  arrangements,  victory  should  remain 
doubtful/ 

We  now  come  to  Moscow:  t!ie  burn  in? 
of  the  ritv  is  praised  by  Count  de  Segur,  who 
•peaks  of  fount  Kastopchin,  who  was  iro- 
rcmor  of  the  city  at  the  time,  as  one  of  the 
greatest  men  of  modern  times ;  but  without 
giving  him  such  an  appellation,  we  arc  by  no 
rowans,  like  General  Gourgnud  disposed  to 
thiol:  meanly  of  him  merely  because  he  is 
the  son  of  a  steward  of  Count  Orion".  Al- 
luding to  the  destruction  of  Moscow,  General 
Gourgnud  says  — 

'There  were  merchants  and  o*hcr  citizens 
of  Moscow,  who,  seeing  the  town  deserted 
and  ^iven  up  by  its  governor  to  disorder,  and 
to  the  plundering  of  malefactors,  came  to  im- 
plore the  protection  and  generosity  of  the 
conqueror.  What  other  motive  than  tin- 
desire  of  pleasing  the  emperor  could  have 
decided  Mr.  de  Segur  to  solicit  Ua«  favour  of 
accompanying  the  expedition  to  Russia,  and 
of  being  intrusted  with  functions  entirely  at 
i  with  his  rank  in  the  army,  and  with 
profession  >  We,  who  have  ne- 
Napoleon  except  in  a  military 
y,  are  enabled  to  certify  that  all  the 
i  of  the  French  army  felt  an  eagerness 
to  please  their  chief,  and  to  prove  their  de- 
voted ness  to  him.  The  same  wish  animated 
those  who  had  not  their  daily  table  and  daily 
quarters  provided  for  them,  w!k>  were  con- 
stantly expoied  to  privations,  to  balls  and 
shots,  and  who  said  to  Napoleon,  in  the  beat 
of  the  battle  of  the  Moskwa :  "  Be  not  un- 
easy ;  thy  soldiers  have  promised  to  conquer ; 
and  conquer  they  will.'" 

-,  t'To  6*  nmiliuttd  in  our  ntxt.J 

2f>  Children*  Diary;  or,  the  Morel  of  the 
Pass  ng  Hour.    J  too.    London,  1825. 

Tuts  volume  is  the  production  of  a  tady,  and 
is  written  wiA  the  laudable  intention,  of 
rearing  the  tender  mind  in  principles  of  mo- 
rality and  religion.  '  The  style  is  somewhat 
affected;  but 'it , is  a.  volume  that  may  safely 
be  put  into  the  bauds  of  those  for  whom  it  is 
!  immediately  written,— children  of  ten 


ORIGINAL. 

■  AMO-IV-HASti  OIKTII.1TT  CLt'B. 
A  CmCULAft. 

To  Gentlemen  nf  aspiring  Notions  but  limited 


It  requires  no  laboured  arguments  to  con- 
vince those  persons  to  whom  the  directors  of 
this  society  chiefly  address  themselves,  that 
numbers  are  prevented  from  shining  as  stars 
in  the  hemisphere  of  fashion  solely  by  a  want 
of  the  means.  '  An  acquaintance  with  the 
great,'  says  Goldsmith,  '  improves  one's 
appearance  —  it  also  enlarges  one's  ideas.' 
Now,  the  situation  of  many  gentlemen  brings 
them  into  occasional  contact  v*ith*fashiona- 
ble  doings,  whilst  others  are  inflamed  by  the 
magniloquent  descriptions  of  The  Morning 
Post,  and  acquire  an  itch  for  fotish  enter- 
tainments without  a  capability  of  gratifying 
'heir  laudable  ambition  In  tnis  class  may 
be  placed  unwUling  votaries  of  Mercury, 
gentlemen  with  solicitors  or  in  official  situ- 
ations, students  of  law,  medicine,  or  the 
am,  and  some  others,  who  may  be  said  to 
lie  mi  generis.  The  utmost  tliat  these  per- 
sons can  compass  at  present  is  a  stroll  in  the 
lobbies  of  tbe  theatres,  a  chance  visit  to  the 
Arcyle  Rooms,  or  the  pit  of  the  Op«-ra,  an 
occasional  lounge  in  a  western  coffee-house, 
and  a  Sunday  exhibition  in  Rotten  Row — 
things  which,  it  is  true,  possess  the  charm, 
but  have  also  the  awkwardness  of  novelty. 
It  is  the  object  of  this  institution  to  open 
higher  prospects  1o  this  numerous  class  of 
persons,  aud  to  snatch  from  olweurity  those 
whom  a  slenderness  of  purse,  a  deficiency  of 
credit,  an  antiquated  prejudice  on  the  sub- 
ject of  debts,  or,  perhaps,  their  three-fold 
combination  has  long  doomed  to  pine  in 
unmerited  vulgarism, 

'  Letting  1  dare  not  wait  upon  I  would 
I.ik>-  tue  pool  cat  in  the  ad  >ge  ' 
Hie  directors  of  this  society  intend  to 
divide  it  into  classes,  each  class  to  contain 
one  hundred  shares.  An  entrance  of  five 
guineas  per  share  will  be  required,  and  an 
annual  subscription  of  the  same  amount.  A 
ticket  (transferable  amongst  members)  will 
l>e  assigned  to  every  share,  and  will  entitle 
its  bolder  (in  his  turn)  to  all  the  advantages 
of  the  society.  In  their  distribution  due 
attention  will  be  paid  to  the  wishes  of  the 
members,  a  priority  of  subscription  alone 
receiving  a  preference;  but  gentlemen  who 
do  not  particularly  require  their  tickets  to  be 
dated  for  a  Sunday,  are  earnestly  requested 
to  say  so,  and  the  managers,  in  return,  will 
afford  them  every  accommodation  in  their 
power.  Proposals  for  one  share  will  be  re- 
ceived, but  gentlemen  are  not  limited  to 
number. 

It  is  purposed  to  job  for  each  class  a  gig, 
and  pair;  the  bones  quiet  to 
or  run  in  tandem, 
of  each  class  is  to  determine  t 
the  liveries,  vehicles,  ice.  which, 
always  the  same,  will  avoid  that  livery-stable 
variety  of  cattle  colours,  and  build,  which 
gentlemen  must  have  noticed  if  they  have 
not  felt.  This  part  of  the  society's  property 
will  be  at  the  entire  disposal  of  each  member, 
for  one  day  in  rotation,  and  about  three  days 
in  the  year  are  calculated  to  every  share. 


When,  however,  it  is  considered  bow  many 
persons  can  be  accommodated  at  once,  they 
may  certainly  be  rated  at  treble  that  number. 
It  was  at  first  proposed  to  rest  the  horses  on 
those  days  when  they  might  not  be  called  for, 
but  on  a  second  consideration,  it  was  not 
thought  advisable  to  trust  to  contingencies. 
Every  sixth  day  will,  therefore,  be  allowed 
for  their  sabbath,  unless  it  should  fall  upon 
ours',  when  it  will  be  postponed  to  the  fol- 
lowing day.  Subscribers  who  prefer  riding, 
may  take  a  friend  instead  of  the  society  s 
servant,  but  will  be  limited  to  the  number  of 
miles  ;  members  using  the  carriage  will  not 
be  called  upon  for  any  damage  which  occurs, 
unless  they  insist  upon  taking  the  reins ;  but 
gentlemen  who  ride  or  drive  must  be  held 
responsible  for  accidents. 

The  ultimate  objects  of  the  club  are  more 
extensive  than  the  conductors  feel  it  prudent 
to  avow  at  the  outset.  They  will,  however, 
go  so  far  as  to  stnte,  that  th'ey  are  in  treaty 
with  two  of  the  theatres,  for  a  private  or 
stage-box  nightly,  on  the  same  principle  that 
families  contract  with  fishmongers,  to  supply 
them  with  the  leavings  of  the  morning  for  a 
late  dinner.  A  negotiation  is  also  on  foot 
for  the  offer  of  opera  pit  rickets  on  the  same 
plan,  and  they  have  great  hopes  of  bringing 
both  treaties  to  a  successful  conclusion.  The 
directors  further  propose  engaging  a  suite  of 
rooms  for  balls,  ami  intend  establishing  an 
amateur  theatre,  if  they  procure  a  sufficient 
number  of  members  who  can  spenk  Trench. 
The  histrionists  to  be  requited  by  managing 
the  annual  concerts,  a  privilege  that  will 
enable  tnem  to  be  on  terms  of  fi 


with  the  vocalists,  which,  if  they  are  unable 
to  profit  by  it  in  any  other  way,  is  something 
as  times  go.  * 

1 1  is  needless  to  remark,  tbut  a  reputation 
for  gallantry  is  necessary  to  the  man  of  fa- 
shion, he  being  twice  a  gentleman  who  has  a 
liaison,  or  is  supposed  to  have,  which  is  jnst 
the  same.  The  attention  of  the  managers  has 
been  particularly  directed  to  this  subject,  and 
they  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  engage  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  Indies  to  prevent  the  conti- 
nual recurrence  of  the  same  faces,  who  have 
agreed  to  ride  with  the  members  for  one  or 
two  hours  in  the  day-time,  and  sit  in  the  box 
until  the  end  of  the  play.  It  must,  however, 
be  distinctly  understood  that  thev  are  only 
engaged  by  the  society  until  the  first  fall  of  the 
curtain.  A  time  when  the  directors  would 
also  recommend  gentlemen  to  retire,  and  not 
to  make  their  appearance  till  the  middle  of 
the  second  act.  They  also  beg  to  add,  that 
members  discovered  applauding  or  betraying 
any  interest  in  the  progress  of  the  drama,  will 
forfeit  their  subscriptions,  and  be  expelled. 

The  directors  have  also  taken,  pro  tempore, 
a  suite  of  i 


Ann      Ka    I   i.i  .1  i  n  iln  t  li    I      . _,. . V.  _ 

can  i>e  .iccommoaaiea  wiui  re- 
freshments, from  a  plate  of  bouilli  to  a  sump- 
tuous table  d'hote.  At  this  dinner  no  joints 
will  be  allowed ;  a  person  will  attend  to 
explain  the  composition,  and  teach  the 
names  and  pronunciation  of  the  various 
dishes,  whilst  finger-glasses  will  be  itw- 
t reduced  after  the  repast.  Gentlemen  who 
seated  near  a  dish  they  wished 
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to  taste,  yet  were 

been  compelled  to 
first  time  in  a* 


to  ask  for,  or  have 
for  the 


*  rtfy-iiiiar 

Genuhtv  Club. 

Any  further  particulars  may  be  obtained 
by  applying  to  the  secretary,  in  Coram  Street, 
RusmiI  Square,  to  whom  proposals  for  shares 
are  also  to  be  made.  For  obvious  reasons 
personal  applications  only  can  be  attended 
to  in  the  first  instance,  unless  the  candidate 
ts  proposed  by  a  member,  who  is,  however, 
responsible  for  the  personal  appearance  of 
those  whom  he  recommends.  note*. 


ros  SUPPLTIKC  ci- 
I  PURE  WATER  AXD  tCE  IN  *KT 
•CAWTITT. 

A  Mr.  CtTNKiKon  am ,  of  New  York,  has  re- 
ft plan  for  purifying  and  re- 
j  water  in  aqueducts,  so  as  to  dis- 
tribute that  useful  fluid  in  any  c  ty  where  the 
plan  is  adopted,  not  only  purified  from  all 
argillaceous  substances,  animal  or  vegetable 
impurities,  but,  by  his  process,  so  effectually 
cooled,  that  the  use  of  ice  for  the  refrigeration 
of  water  would  become  entirely  superfluous. 

As  the  ends  thus  proposed  by  Mr.  Cun- 
ningham are  interesting  to  every  individual 
of  any  community,  we  it 


We  are  to  suppose  the 

over  the  city  or 
to  be  supplied,  eithe 
of  pumps,  or  by  making  a  dam 
itream,  which  may  form  the  re* 
quisite  head.  At  this  height  it  is  led  into 
a  reservoir,  covering  from  one  to  ten  acres, 
as  the  magnitude  of  the  work  may  dic- 
tate. This  reservoir  is  of  a  square  form. 
At  the  lower  basement  a  pit  is  dug  of  six 
oc  eight  feet  in  depth,  and  Um  or  fifteen 
in  width,  perfectly  tight  at  the  bottom 
and  sides.  The  nit  is  filled  with  round 
stones,  pebbles,  and  silicicated  sand,  upon 
which  the  water  flows,  from  the  grand  reser- 
voir. The  pit  is  bounded  on  the  lower  side 
a  curb  or  barrier,  formed  by  a 
or  iron,  filled  with 


That  the  passage  of  the  water  may 
not  be  clogged,  a  layer  of  wool  if  distributed 
betweeu  each  of  these  .substances.  As  many 
of  these  curbs  are  presented  to  the  passage 
of  the  water  as  may  be  thought  necessary, 
each  about  six  feet  from  the  other. 

Having  found  it*  way  through  the  curbs, 
the  water  encounters,  at  the  entrance  into  the 
second  fountain  or  reservoir,  a  strainer  of 
coarse  flannel,  stretched  upon  an  iron  or 
wooden  frame.  This  is  so  disposed,  that, 
should  the  impure  substances,  contained  in 
the  water  after  passing  the  curbs,  be  sufficient 

'  may  be  placed  before  the  eld  one, 
I  it  is  removed  and  cleansed.  Thus,  it 
will  be  seen,  the  water  will  have  passed 
through  innumerable  nitrations  before  having 
reached  the  second  reservoir,  where  the  pro- 
ends  :  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that,  at 
j  it  will  be  found  pure,  limpid,  and 


But  the  refrigeration 
tion,  and  is  a  more  ingenious  section  of  Ml 
plan  for  obtaining  good  wi 


t  torn  the  last  reservoir,  which  is  covered , 
so  as  to  be  perfectly  defended  against  dust 
or  any  other  impurity,  springs  the  main 
trunk  of  the  aqueduct,  and  conveys  the 
water  as  near  the  point  where  the  pipes 
branch  out  into  the  quarters  to  be  supplied, 
as  the  nature  of  the  plan  will  allow.  Here 
Mr.  Cunningham  proposes  to  dig  a  drain  or 
cellar,  of  such  length  as  the  work  may  re- 
quire— a  mile,  or  more,  if  requisite — as  deep 
in  the  earth  as  the  elevation  of  the  aqueduct 
will  allow.    He  prefers  that  this  drain  be 


circular,  and  thinks  twenty  feet  about  the 
diameter  required:  this,  however,  can  be 
adapted  to  the  magnitude  of  the  work.  The 


perfect!  v 

tight,  and  formed  of  stone,  brick,  or  wood. 
The  top  may  be  either  solid  or  moveable,  as 
may  seem  best.  Within  a  few  inches  of  the 
bottom  of  this  drain,  the  pipe  of  the  aqueduct 
will  pass,  supported  on  solid  props. 

Tlu ,  cavity,  formed  above  and  around  the 
pipe,  is  to  be  filled  with  ice,  to  be  completely 
secluded  from  the  influence  of  the  sun,  by 
the  solidity  of  the  top,  and  by  a  lining  of 
non-conductors  of  caloric 

Thus,  having  formed  an  ice-house,  the 
next  object  is  to  obtain  ice.   This  is  a  part 


of  the  plan  before  us .  and  provisions  are 
made  to  produce  it  on  the  spot,  and  in  any 
quantity.    Along  each  side  of  the  drain  or 


ice- house,  be  forms  shallow  vats  of 
able  extent.  Into  these,  at  any  time  when 
the  mercury  in  the  thermometer  stands  at  the 
freezing-point,  all  the  surplus-water  from  the 
aqueduct  can  be  turned,  by  means  of  pipes 
exteuding  up  from  the  aqueduct  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  drain,  to  which  stop-cocks  are  at- 
tached. The  water  thus  drawn  off  will  be 
congealed  in  the  vats,  broken  up,  and  depo- 
sited in  the  drain ;  and  the  process  can  be 
renewed  several  times  in  each  day,  during 
freezing  weather:  or,  should  this  process  be 
found  too  expensive,  he  proposes  to  open  the 
top  of  the  drain  in  freezing  weather,  and,  by 
iff  the  perpendicular  pipes  into  foun- 
U  d  ran,  obtain  in  the  drain  Large 

the  dram,  and  at  the  very  insertion 
of  the  distributing  branches,  he  forms  another 
ice-house  of  a  square  form,  through  the  mid- 
dle of  which  the  aqueduct  passes.    At  the 
upper  extremity  of  this  ice-house,  a  transverse  | 
pipe  intersects  the  main  trunk  at  right  angles,  ( 
extending  to  the  extremities  of  the  ice-house  I 
on  each  side.    Another  transverse  pipe,  of  | 
the  same  size  and  length,  crosses  the  aque- 
duct at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  ice-house. 
The  arms  of  these  cross-pipes  are  connected 
by  small  tubes  which  are  laid  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ice-house,  several  feet  below  the  level  of 
the  aqueduct.    When  a  sloo-coe 
placed  in  the  main  aqueduct  a 

wafer  nishe\"mto^bTa^ 
passes  through  the  tubes  laid  under  the  ice- 
house into  the  second  transverse  pipe, through 
i;ns  um-       a  trunk.    This  latter 


Should  any  difficulty  occur,  from  the  tem- 
perature of  the  winter,  in  obtaining  sufficient 
quantities  of  ice  to  fill  both  the  drain  and 
the  lower  ice-house,  Mr.  C.  proposes  to  fill 
only  tbe  Utter;  then,  by  a  pipe  inserted  ia 
the  aqueduct,  above  the  first  transverse  pipe, 
to  carry  into  one  of  the  arms  of  tbe  latter  a 
certain  portion  of  the  water,  sufficient  for  s 
supply  for  potation ,  which  will  pass  through 
the  tubes  just  mentioned  into  the  lower  trans- 
verse pipe,  and  thence  into  a  small  pipe,  run- 
ning along  the  trunk,  and  conveying  through 
a  separate  pen-stock  refrigerated  water,  while 
the  main  aqueduct  and  common  pipes  con- 
vey the  remainder  of  the  water,  less  cold,  but 
equally  fit  for  culinary  uses :  but  it  does  not 
seem  probable  that  in  any  city,  where  ice 
can  be  formed,  this  expedient  need  be  re- 
sorted to. 

The  plan  seems  very  complete,  and  likely 
to  become  highly  benefi 
The  union  of  the  several  . 
one  great  desideratum — pure  cold 
seems  very  happy.  Indeed,  the  high 
mendations  bestowed  on  it  by  Dr.  Mitchell, 
of  New  York,  Professor  Renwick,  of  Colum- 
bia College,  and  many  other  scientific  gentle- 
men, to  whom  the  plan  has  been  developed, 
establish  sufficiently  the  character  of  the  im- 
provement. 

Mr.  Cunningham  has  obtained  a  patent 
for  his  important  improvement,  which  be  in- 
tends applying  to  the  aqueduct  now  about  to 
he  constructed  in  the  city  of  New  York,  which, 
although  at  the  head  of  the  cities  of  the  United 
States  in  a  commercial  consideration,  is  to- 
tally  destitute  of  good  water. 


refrigerator  is  conside 
warm  weather,  and  in 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 

TUB  PARTIHG  word. 

Adieu!  Adieu'.  'Ui  understood 

That  better  fortune  calls  away; 
And  if  to  go,  be  for  thy  good, 

Beloved,  I  would  not  have  thee  stay. 
But,  although  reconciled  to  pan, 

And  almost  anxious  thou  sbonld'st  g», 
With  unfeigned  heaviness  of  heart, 

I  sorrow  that  it  should  be  so. 
For  few  beneath  yon  ample  sky 

The  pilgrim  in  this  <  vale  of  tears,* 
Can  find  on  whom  be  may  rely  ; 

Whose  friendship  stands  the  test  of  yean 
Poor  human  beings  seldom  long 

Converse,  ere  foul  Suspicion  «  curse 
Disturbs  with  dread  of  something  wrong; 

With  miserable  doubts— or  worse. 
But  thou,  unchanged,  still  kind  as  bright, 

Suoeediug  years  have  found  tbs  same , 
To  soothe  in  woe,  in  joy  delight. 

Was  evermore  thy  generous  nun. 
Attached,  though  coldness  might  appear, 

When  care  has  overcast  this  brow ; 
Though  often  schooled  in  tone  i 

And  never  justly  praised  till  i 
If  1  reproof  could  e'er  employ* 

Believe  it  not  unkindly  done ; 
1  wished  for  gold  without  alloy , 

I  liked  not  spots  upon  the  sun-  , 
Where  Heaven  so  largely  had  endow'*, 

A  little  blemish  did  I  meet, 
I  felt  disturbed  because  it  sBtw'd 

A  tbvery  picture  incomplete. 
I  have  seem'd  backward  tb  admire, 

Because,  far  far  from  me  sway 
The  sordid  wish— the 


flatter  to  betsny.  ^  QOQgje 


AND  WttKLY 


REVIEW. 
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Ml,  but 
my  place  to  i 
-  give  if  I, 
to  withstand, 
met  thine  angry  eye, 
rested  thy  lip  or  hand, 
sac,  with  affection  fraught, 
not  a  parent  would  disclaim, 
ly  deed  have  reached  my  thought, 
an  angel's  flame, 
of  that  eye, 

my  plan  ; 


Though  some  few  months-- at  any  rate, 

A  year,  thy  presence  will  restore  , 
My  hoaoia  feels  aa  desolate 

As  though  we  were  to  meet  no  more. 
But  1  will  hope,  in  laughing  health, 

To  see  thee,  and  to  see  thee  soon  ; 
And  bless'd  with  all  life's  dearest  wealth, 
While  still  admired  in  beauty's  noon. 
I  deprecate  the  idle  cant, 

Which  ever  must  apostrophise 
The  Deity,  with  sickening  rant, 

Or  here  or  there  to  cast  bis  eyes. 
Yet  those  most  deir  beheld  no  more, 

1  deem  it  neither  weak  nor  vain, 
But  bold  it  reason  to  implore 

The  God  who  made  them  to  sustain. 
And  trust  me,  whilst  thou  art  away, 

Still  object  of  my  anxious  cure, 
Fur  thee,  with  each  succeeding  day, 

Will  rise  the  silently-breathed  prayer. 
With  joy  or  woe,  as  good  or  ill. 

Thy  coaiinj  ietteu  may  proclaim, 
My  heart  will  swell,  ordained  to  thrill, 

Or  tremble  at  thy  very  name. 
There  are  who  would  thy  feelings  wound, 

Creatures,  who  know  they  must  appear 
Contemptible  whtie  thou  art  found  , 

Unfit  for  the  same  hemisphere. 
Be  their  disparagement  thy  mirth  ; 

For,  even  in  aspersing,  they 
A  tribute  to  superior  worth 

Involuntarily  must  pay. 

Some  tell,  emotion  rair.  the  i 

Thai  rhymes,  when  true,  ean  i 
if  such  opinion  be  «ot  wrong, 

Hew?  wretched  must  these  verses  \ 
roe,  while  beholding  thee  depart, 

1,  picturing  my  regrets  and  fears, 
Present  a  transcript  of  my  heart, 

By  footing  prompted,  penned  with  tears. 
Adieu!  with  Fortune's  favouring  gale. 

Go,  as  the  wan  tiro  breezes  free  , 
SnauM  stern  calamity  assai  I, 

1  cltaxge  thee,  hasten  hack  to  me. 
Pass  tint  not  by  with  ptoud  neglect. 

Thai  wish  1  cannot  now  retract, ; 
And  this,  dear  girl,  js-recollect 

Th»  only  pledge  1  would  exact. 


A  Letter  to  the  Hie^t  R... 

OR    th£     I  tf  I  Pf  iff  f  fAc*iit-$     Wi^lM     (1      HHii  TtOW 

carrying  cm,  w  the  Wester*  P^rt  of  Lcm- 
don.    8vo.  pp.  37.  Hatohafd. 
\V irk  nothing  more  requisite  to  secure  the 
adoption  of  plans  for  the  improvement  and 
'  of  1st  metropolis,  " 


point  out  the  convenience  and  beauty  that 
would  result  front  them,  we  need  not  despair 
of  seeing  it  one  of  the  roost  splendid  cities  in 
Europe.  It  is  not  loog  since  Sir  W.  Hillary 
published  some  remarks  on  this  subject ;  Co- 
lonel Trench  conies  forward  with  his  Thames 
Quay  ;  then  some  other  person  or  persons 
advertise  a  project  for  a  new  street,  from  the 
Southwark  Bridge  to  the  Exchange;  another 
favours  us  with  suggestions  as  to  the  new  pa- 
lace, and,  lastly,  the  writer  of  this  letter  con- 
tributes his  hints  and  ideas,— ro  say  nothing 
of  those  which  we  ourselves  have  occasionally 
thrown  out.  And  here,  it  must  be  confessed, 
is  no  small  quantity  of  employment  cut  out  for 
our  architects,  even  should  one  half  of  what 
this  'Admirer of  Good  Taste'  recommends, 
be  carried  into  execution,  for  he  clears  away 
whole  streets,  and  erects  new  edifices  with 
treat  despatch ;  but  then,  unfortunately,  pa- 
laces built  of  words,  or  on  paper,  generally 
prove  mere  castles  in  the  air. 

He  begins  by  regretting  that  we  hare  yet 

me  victories 


'  be  so  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  proprie- 
J  tors,  to  offer  the  tenants  a  premium  to  quit, 
|  as  the  present  rents  must  be  absolutely  tri- 
I  fling,  compared  with  what  capital  houses  on 
\  the  same  site  would  produce. 

We  rather  differ  from  the  writer,  when  he 
says,  that  the  effect  of  Kegent  Street  would 
have  been  better,  '  if  it  had  not  the  appear- 
of  being  suddenly  stooped  by  the  Fire 


no 

of  the  late 
singular 

that  our  metropolis  possesses  no 
gate  to  mark  any  one  of  its  entrances.  We 
certainly  do  think  that  an  embellishment  of 
this  sort,  provided  it  were  on  a  magnificent 
scale  and  in  a  majestic  style  of  architecture, 
placed  at  the  western  extremity  of  I'iccadilly, 
would  impart  an  air  of  becoming  nobleness 
to  that  quarter  of  the  town ;  but  we  really 
cannot  regret,  as  this  writer  does,  that  the 
ancient  gates  to  the  city  have  been  removed ; 
nor  should  we  at  all  lament,  were  Temple 
Bar  to  share  the  same  fate,  at  least  be  taken 
down,  to  make  way  for  some  structure  in  a 
better  taste,  and  affording  a  more  convenient 
thoroughfare  both  to  carriages  and  foot-pas- 
sengers. 

In  speaking  of  Hyde  Park,  he  says : — 
'  The  new  lodge*  are  pretty,  though  on  a 
scale  so  diminutive,  that  those  who  are  fond 
of  sneering  at  things  that  less  enlicrhtened 
persons  are  commonly  pleased  with,  might 
say,  that  they  seem  to  be  constructed  for  the 
purpose  of  enhancing,  by  contrast,  the  neigh- 
bouring gigantic  statue,  or  of  tempting  some 
desperate  dandy  to  leap  over  them.' 

We  can  very  well  conceive  that  the  reason 


the'  view  from  the  adjacent 
yet  this  forms  no  excuse  for  their 
petUate,  as  they  might  certainly  have  pos- 
sessed grandeur  of  style,  if  not  of  actual  bulk, 
instead  of  which,  their  littleness  is  rendered 
more  conspicuous,  by  the  introduction  of  Lil- 
liputian columns,  and  other  trifling  parts. 

We  could  certainly  wish  that,  as  is  here 
proposed,  1  all  the  mean  buildings  on  each 
side  of  the  road,  from  the  barrack*  to  Hyde 
Park  Corner,  should  be  taken  down,  and  on 
the  Knightsbridge  side  an  uninterrupted  line 
of  elegant  houses  substituted ;'  a*  likewise 
that  the  paltry  shabby  houses  that  here  and 
there  disfigure  Piccadilly,  opposite  the  Green 
Park,  were  rebuilt.  Foe  our  part,  we  won- 
der how  people  can  afford  to  have  such  very 
inferior  houses  in  such  situations,  where  the 
ground  which  they  occupy  must  be  so  valu- 
able, and  where  one  would  suppose  it  Would 


Insurance  office^'  J^"^**?*  *j 


is  concerned.  The 
from  Carlton  Palace  to  the  Fire  Office  it 
quite  sufficient  for  any  single  architectural 
view;  and  the  circumstance  of  having  the 
vista  terminated  by-an  object  not  too  remote 
to  be  distinctly  seen  is  perhaps  more  favour- 
able to  importance  than  when  the  prospect  is 
continued  a  perte  de  t  nc  Besides,  the  upper 
portion  of  the  street,  to  the  north  of  the 
Quadrant,  is  sufficiently  prolonged,  and,  ra- 
ther than  otherwise,  the  < 
of 
byl 

carried  on  in  one  ( 

On  the  subject  of  the  new  palace,  the  au- 
thor does  not  appear  to  be  particularly  well 
informed  ;  for  he  at  first  imagines,  that  both 
Buckingham  House  and  Carlton  House  are 
to  be  merely  enlarged ;  afterwards,  at  page  30, 
be  says  (rather  awkwardly,  in  our  opinion,  as 
we  do  not  see  why  he  could  not  have  cor- 
rected his  error  at  the  proper  place), '  since 
I  began  these  pages,  it  seems  that  B 
ham  House  has  been  finally  chosen  as 
M  ajesty 's  future  town  residence .'  Not,  how- 
ever, exactly  so— since  that  building  is  to  be 
taken  down  entirely ,  and  a  new  palace,  it  is 
now  said,  erected  in  the  Green  Park.  Carl- 
ton House,  too,  is  to  be  taken  down. 

The  entrance  to  the  town  over  Westmin- 
ster Bridge  next  comes  under  his  remark ; 
and  here  he  suggests,  that  the  houses  on  the 
left  of  Bridge  Street  should  be  cleared  away, 
so  as  to  open  a  view  of  the  Hall  and  Abbey. 
'  King  Street  and  Tothill  Street  mutt  also  be 
removed,  sooner  or  later,  like'— —like  what? 
Why, 'the  Catholic  disabilities.  When  these 
improvements  take  place'— we  hope  he  does 


and  at  the  north  and 
west  doors  of  the  abbey,  without  a  feeling  of 
shame  for  the  taste  of  the  country,  that  would 
allow  such  streets  as  these  to  insult  its  diirnity, 
by  their  near  approach  ;  1  mean,  if  that 
ridiculously-placed  building,  St.  Margaret's 
Church,  were  removed,  the  erection  of  which, 
and  its  being  suffered  to  retain  its  situation  so 
long,  is  alike  inconceivable  to  common  sense 
and  common  taste.' 

While  we  are  thus  freely  pulling  down, 
we  would  certainly  recommend,  too,  that 


at  Westminster,  should  be 
away  at  the  tame  time. 

He  objects  to  Colonel  Trench's 
terrace,  that  it  would  provide  for  the  orna- 
ment of  only  the  north  aide  of  the  river,  and 
render  the  opposite  one  worse  than  it  now  is 
by  the  comparison ;  that  aide  too,  already 
possesses  many  considerable  architectural 
features  :  he  suggests,  therefore  (as  has  already 
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in  The  London  Maga- 
mcnl  should  be  on  the 


i  done  by  a 
aune),  that  the  e 
Surrey  tide. 

'  How  much  might  the  Surrey  shore,  which 
is  now  in  so  mean  and  slovenly  a  state,  have 
been  embellished,  if  that  enormous  mas,  of 
building,  called  the  Penitentiary,  which,  in  de- 
fiance of  economy  and  taste,  is  said  to  have 
cost  £t>U0,0u0,  had  been  erected  with  even  as 
much  regard  to  the  elegance  of  its  architec- 
ture as  the  New  Bedlam,  in  its  neighbour- 
hood, and  placed  with  that  handsome  edifice 
fronting  the  river  iu  that  direction  :  perhaps 
in  no  city  in  the  universe  can  there  be  found 
two  such  coidy  buildings,  on  which  more 
than  a  million  of  money  has  been  expended, 
so  placed,  that  they  cannot  in  the  slightest 
degree  contribute  either  to  its 


and  beauty.' 

It  must,  indeed,  be  confessed,  that  we  are 
iwrpetuuUy  making  the  most  extravagant 
blunders  and  errors  with  regard  to  the  erec- 
tion of  public  edifices;  nor  do  our  architects 
set  in  to  take  any  warning  by  Uie  mistakes 
and  oversights  of  their  predecessors.  They 
generally  seem  to  make  their  designs  without 
at  all  considering  the  situation  in  which  their 
building  is  to  be  placed.  And  then,  too, 
what  wretched  abortions  or  insipid  com- 
mon-place one  frequently  beholds  !  nor  is  it 
any  extraordinary  thing  to  see  a 


,  deformed  by 
iu  taste,  or  by  some  instance  of 
niggardly  meanness— we  will  not  say  ecoT 
Horny,  since  it  is  anything  but  economy — 
tliat  mars  the  whole  effect,  so  that  all  that  is 
done,  so  far  from  pleasing,  serves  only  to 
provoke  and  disgust.  What,  for  instance — to 
come  to  a  very  rccentcasein  point,  shall  we 
say  to  the  paltry  little  bit  of  brick  wall,  with 
one  window  in  it,  stuck  on  at  the  end  of  the 
front  of  the  Richmond  Terrace  buildings,  in 
Parliament  Street;  thrust  in  between  the  base- 
ment floor  of  that  building  and  the  gateway  to 
the  adjoining  Mews,  and  not  forming  a  part  of, 
nor  harmonizing  with  either  /  This  is  as  dis- 
gusting to  us,  as  it  would  be  to  meet  with  a 
preposterous  grammatical  error,  or  an  egre- 
gious vulgarism,  iu  au  otherwise  pleasing 
speaker.  Whether  such  barliarisms  as  these 
arise  from  utter  wont  of  all  taste,  from  total 
insensibility  to  the  proprieties  of  architec- 
ture, from  desperate  ignorance  or  sheer  care- 
lessness, they  are  alike  disgraceful,  and 
tlie  person  who  commits  them,  deserves  as 
much  to  be  hissed  as  a  performer  on  die 
stage,  w  ho  should  siug  neither  in  time  nor 
tune.  Then,  again,  as  the  back  of  this  range 
of  buildings  is,  it  seems,  to  continue  to  be  ex- 
posed, why  was  it  not  built  with  attention  to 
regularity  !  But  we  shall  be  told,  perhaps, 
that  this  is  not  to  be  considered  as  intended 
to  be  seen  or  criticised  ;  nevertheless,  we  do 
see  it,  let  our  inclination  for  mukc -believe  be 
what  it  may.  But  it  will  be  said,  we  are  too 
severe:  wedo  not  think  so :  if  buildings  can- 
not stand  die  test  of  criticism,  why  do  they 
put  forth  pretensions  that  court  it »  If  a  re- 
gard to  expense  had  prevented  this  part  of 
the  building  from  being  attended  to,  and  made 
little  regard  to  propriety  and 
might  have  screeued  it  entirely 


from  view,  l  or  what  use  is  it  to  exhibit  or- 
nament in  one  part,  when,  iu  *uiolher,  it  is 
plainly  show  n  that  it  cannot  lie  afforded  to 
make  the  structure  what  it  ought  to  be,  and 
what  it  is  intended  to  be  supposed  to  be, 
throughout. 

If  we  have  dwelt  at  what  may  be  consi- 
dered an  undue  length  upon  this  subject,  it 
is  because  a  kind  of  epidemic  fatuity  seems 
to  have  seized  roo»t  of  our  architects  iu  this 
respect.  Provided  they  introduce  some  or- 
namental features  in  building,  they  seem  to 
be  pcrfecdy  indifferent  whether  the  rest  ac- 
cord with  them,  or  entirely  neutralize  dieir 
effect.  Did  not  experience  convince  us  to 
the  contrary,  we  should,  indeed,  conceive 
dmi  any  observation  or  caution  of  the  kind 
were  quite  impertinent,  and  most  siucercly 
should  we  be  happy  to  discover,  that  from 
hencefordi  there  were  no  occasion  for  it. 

The  length  of  our  article  obliges  us  to  de- 
fer our  remarks  on  the  remainder  of  the 
writer's  observations  till  next  week. 

THE  i  '  

A.Nl'  1>1  111  It  AM  L  SUM!'- NTS. 

English  Opera-Hoi  sr. — This  theatre  still 
continues  attractive,  although  little  but  slock 
pieces  —and  in  thiswemay  include  the  delight- 
ful oj>era  of  Broken  l'ramues,  though  only 
produced  this  season — are  performed.  To 
be  sureShe  attractive  character  of  Dcr  Frei- 
xhuU,  Prciumpluin,  and  The  Vwripirr,  does 
not  say  much  for  public  taste :  the  strength 
of  the  company  is,  however,  uo  doubt,  the 
true  cause  of  the  crowued  bouses;  and,  in 
this  respect,  Mr.  Arnold  displays  a  spirit  and 
a  liberality  above  all  praise.  Mr.  Bra  ham 
and  Miss  Patou  are,  in  themselves,  a  ho»t, 
in  lkr  Freiuhuti ;  and  Miss  Kelly,  in  the 
Btvfuii  Frosuues,  exhibits  a  bit  of  the  richest 
acting  we  ever  saw-  on  the  stage ;  nor  should 
we  omit  mentioning  Power,  who  represents 
his  native  country  admirably,  and  plays  Insh 
characters  better  than  any  actor  vie  have  seen 
since  Johnstone  took  his  tuvt  of  the  public. 
A  new  opera  is  forthcoming  at  this  theatre, 
of  which  report  speaks  highly; :  it  will  rest  on 
the  merits  of  the  music,  which  is  by  a  cele- 
brated composer,  and  not  call  iu  the  super- 
natural aids  of  sulphur  aud  serpents,  de- 
mons and  dragons,  as  Dei  FrciseJiulz  does. 

V  u  ww  1.1.  Gardens. — Although  many 
persons  have  suspended  their  visit  to  tins  de- 
lightful spot  uuUI  the  gala  nights,  winch  have 
so  much  additional  splendour,  yet  the  gar- 
dens have  lieen  extremely  well  attended,  con- 
sidering that  the  weather  has  been  rather 
thrtateninj.  The  entertainments  in  com- 
memoration of  die  royal  birthdays,  including 
military  and  naval  fetes,  are  on  the  grandest 
and  most  extrusive  scale. 

Gothic  Hall,  Hatmarkct. — Our  read- 
ers will  find  some  notice  of  the  collec- 
tion of  ancient  armour  at  this  very  interest- 
ing exhibition  in  our  323d  number,  page 
474, — which  would  alone  be  a  sufficient  in- 
ducement for  any  person  of  ta>L:  to  visit  it. 
But  it  contains  mweltkt  as  well  as  aiUu/uitki, 
to  gratify  curiosity:  and  among  these  are 
several  that  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  mas- 
terpieces of  mechanical  skill.  The  first  of 
theieis  a  boy  who  draws  and  writes  far  bet- 


ter than  many  living  animation*.  Tat  mu- 
sical Wdy,  who^plays  un  a  piano,  i»  sLll 
more  deceptive  and  a  fitter  imitation  of  na- 
ture: the  respiration  of  the  chest,  and  th« 
motion  of  die  eyelids,  are  sucb  as  rniftnl  ok- 
taiu  fur  this  figure  the  epithet  of  amUrd 
The  chief  circumstance  that  detracts  fr-«  w 
excellence  is,  that  the  hands  and  fingers  « 
covered  with  gloves.    Then  there  is  a  tiny 
magician,  who,  on  a  question  being  pot  id 
him,  rises  from  his  seat,  bows,  and  strike*  i 
tablet,  which  opens,  and  discovers  the  oraui- 
lar  response :  and  t'lis  diminutive  Utile  gen- 
tleman is  never  at  a  loss  for  an  answer,  vrbka 
is  more  than  can  be  said  of  all  who  would 
pass  for  conjurers.  Among  a  variety  of  othrr 
curious  pieces  of  mechanism,  the  most  plea-' 
fog  is  a  little  bud,  not  larger  than  a  bee,  uui 
springs  up  from  beneath  die  lid  of  a  smitf- 
box,  a i ..I  warbles  out  its  lay  ta  the  most  va- 
cate tones. 


LITERATURE  AND  SCIENCE. 

We  observe  that  a  work  by  Mr.  Howi**. 
enutled  Foreign  Scenes  and  Travelling  Re- 
creations, has  recently  drawn  so  much  stuc- 
tion  as  to  have  reached  a  second  edition. 
The  same  author's  work  on  Canada  was  re- 
ceived with  general  appro:  atiou  by  the  ciia- 
cal  world,  nnt  only  on  account  of  the  p«s- 
liar  beauty  of  iu  descriptions,  but  alsot<*» 
the  useful  and  important  information  ii  * 
fords  to  intended  settlerJ.  The 
interests  another  class  of 
crowds  of  young  cadets  who  are 
leaving  this  country  for  situations  in  the  S*1 
Indies.  The  descriptive  and  satirical  po*K* 
of  the  author  are  not  confined  excluwrelrtJ 
that  region,  but  wander  with  a  fhtterint  In* 
tre  over  many  other  parts  of  the  wodd—t1* 
West  Indian  Island*,  the  Cane  of  Grd 
Hope,  Sec  Ike,  in  which  the  British  public 
is  peculiarly  interested  As  lb*  a«tW  '» 
one  of  the  most  amusing  tluit  has  hitntrM 
undertaken  to  describe  East  Indian  raoJ..;' 
life,  we  hope' that  he  wiU  continue  to  jraiiy 
the  public  with  the  fiuits  of  his  future  oln*> 
valions. 

A  plan  has  recently  been  submitted  w  th* 
Paving  Board  of  the  parish  of  St.  Oca** 
Danes,  for  the  improvement  of  the  neiii1- 
bourhood  of  Temple  Ihtr,.by  pulling  do**' 1 
vast  mass  of  old  buildings,  situated  hetw«s-" 
the  Strand  and  Carey  Street,  and  ertsetir^  ■ 
fine  street  of  buildings,  fin-  proof,  fore»i»- 
bers  for  professional  gentlemen.  Thepn- 
iector  it  seems  (Mr.  Burton,  the  archiW 
has  had  this  object  in  contemplation  epsnrh 
of  thirty  years;  and  indeed  it  is  a  little  won- 
derful that  so  large  a  space  of  valuable  grout*) 
should  have  been  allowed  to  remain  so  nice- 
ly occupied  for  so  long  a  period.  The 
of  London  once  had  the  subject  under  conv 
deration,  and  subsequently  the  parish  of  ^ 
Clement  Danes;  but  both  abandoned  it-  x 
present  spirited  projector,  it  is  hoped,  will  6na 
sufficient  encouragement  to  perfect  bis  p**1*- 
and  if,  in  addition  to  this  in  ■  Mm0.1*lr~ 
don  I -aw  Institution  should  erect  thstr  n«* 
building  (the  subscription  tor  which  v«  in 
great  progress)  on  a  conUguous  tfot,  U 
whole  of  a  disreputable  newrj 
a  place  of 
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the  resort  of  the  wont,  most  abandoned,  and 
most  pitiable  of  society,  to  a  useful,  connect- 
ive, and  elegant  thoroughfare,  honourable  to 
the  projectors,  and  ornamental  to  the  metro- 
polis. The  building  of  the  1  aw  Institution 
is  to  comprise,  a  large  mom  or  hall,  in  the 
nature  of  an  exchange,  a  library,  coffee-house, 
and  various  suites  of  apartments  for  the  gene- 
ral accommodation  of  all  gentlemen  con- 
nected witli  the  profession. 

Franklin  Institute. — The  cornei- stone  of 
the  new  hall  of  this  valuable  institution  was 
hud  at  Philadelphia  tome  time  ago,  by  the 
grand  lodge  of  Pennsylvania,  in  ample  form. 
It  ia  in  the  Seventh,  a  short  distance  below 
Market  Street. 

The  building  (says  the  Philadelphia  Ga- 
zette), which  will  be  about  sixty  feet  in  front, 
and  one  hundred  in  depth,  will  cover  the 
whole  lot.  and  be  three  stories  high,  exclu- 
sive of  the  basement.  In  the  first  story,  there 
win  lie  a  Urge  lecture-room,  three  committee- 
room*,  and  two  offices.  The  second  story  will 
lie  occupied  by  the  United  States*  and  district 
courts.  The  thin!  story  will  have  an  arched 
ceiling,  and  be  lighted  partly  from  the 
and  partly  from  the  top.  It  will 
extensive  accommodations  to  the 
institute,  for  the  drawing  and  mathema- 
tical schools,  for  the  collection  of  minerals, 
tec-,  and  will  be  so  arranged  that  it  may  be 
thrown  open  if  necessary  into  one  spacious 
room,  well  calculated  for  the  exhibitions  of 
the  society.  In  the  basement  story,  reser- 
vations will  be  made  for  the  laboratory  and 
workshops  connected  with  live  lecture-room, 
and  for  the  accommodation  of  the  family 
having  charge  of  the  building 
The  front  will  be  highly 


of  a  different  character  from 
building  in  Philadelphia,  its  order' being 
taken  from  the  portions  of  the  celebrated  Cho- 
ragic  monument  ofThrasyllus,  one  of  the  hand- 
somest ruins  of  Athens.  It  will  present  an 
enriched  entablature,  supported  by  four  an- 
tes, or.  tnassire  pilasters,  whoso  dimensions 
wil]  be  four  feet  square,  and  thirty-two  feet 
in  height:  these  will  be  constructed  of  mar- 
ble, standing  in  bold  relief,  in  advance  of  the 
front  of  the  bmlding,  which  will  also  be  faced 
with  marble.   The  plan  is  such,  that  a  statue 


dred  and  one  feet  long ;  the  breadth  of  the 
bridge  is  four  feet.  Although  it  is  constructed 
entirely  of  bamboos  and  coir-rope,  and  none 
of  the  ropes  exceed  four  inches  in  diameter, 
it  sustains  a  weight  exceeding  three  tons. 

Newspapers  pitldtshid  in  India. — At  Cal- 
cutta.— The  John  Bull  (daily);  the  Bengal 
iiurkaru  (daily)  ;  the  Scotsman  in  the  East 
(dailv);  the  Government  Gazette  (Mondays 
and  Thursdays);  the  India  Gazette  (Mon- 


of  Franklin  may  at  any  time  be  placed  on 
the  top  of  the  building,  thus  completing  the 
resemblance  to  the  original  edifice,  on  which 
the  remnants  of  a  statue,  supposed  to  be  from 
the  chisel  of  a  celebrated  sculptor,  are  still  to 
be  seen. 

The  quantity  of  blood  taken  into  the  heart, 
and  expelled  therefrom  into  the  arteries,  by 
successive  pulsations,  in  the  course  of  twen- 
ty- four  hours,  has  been  lately  estimated,  by 
Dr.  Kidd,  at  24  J  hogsheads,  in  an  ordinary 
man,  and  8000  liogsheads,  in  a  large  whale ! 
—so  that  the  whole  maw  of  blood  in  such  a 
man,  reckoning  at  55  pints,  passes  288  times 
through  bis  heart  daily,  or  once  in  five  mi- 
nutes, by  376  pulsations,  each  expelling  about 
1  \  ounce  of  blood,  or  about  three  table-spoons- 
ful, each  pulse ! 

Suspension- Bridge.— An  ingenious  tension 
and  suspension-bridge  has  been  constructed 
Madras,  by  Captain  Robson.    The  di- 
!  as  follow :  the  span  is  one  hun- 


Numa;  the  Sungbaud  Cow-muddy;  and  the 
Summochar  Chundrica  (weekly).  At  Ma- 
dras.— The  Madras  Courier  (Tuesdays);  the 
Madras  Government  Gazette  (Thursdays): 
and  the  Madras  Gazette  (Saturday*).  Then- 
are  no  native  papers.  At  Bombay. — The 
Bombay  Courier  (Saturdays);  the  1  torn  bay 
Gazette  (Wednesdays) ;  and  the  Weekly 
Gleaner  (Sundays).  The  only  native  paper 
is  the  Summochar  nfk  Chandrikha  (weekly). 
At  Cevlon.— The  Ceylon  (iazette  (weekly). 
At  Peoang.— The  Penang  Gazette  (weekly\ 
At  Singapore.—  The  Singapore  Chronicle 
(weekly).  N.  B. — Those  papers  which  are 
published  weekly  and  half-weekly,  circulate 
supplementary  sheets  during  the  week. 

Permanmcit  of  Human  Hair. — M.  Picett 
has  lately  made  a  comparison  between  a  re- 
cent human  hair  and  those  from  the  head  of 
a  mummy  from  the  Isle  of  Tenenffe,  with 
respect  to  the  constancy  of  thos  *  properties 
which  render  hair  important  as  a  hygrometric 
substance.  For  this  purpose  hygrometers, 
constructed  according  to  Saussure's  princi- 
ples, were  made,  one  with  a  recent  hair,  and 
the  other  with  hair  from  the  mummy.  The 
ancient  hairs  were  not  so  strong  as  the  other, 
or  of  sufficient  length  alone,  but  the  latter 
objection  was  obviated  by  tying  four  together. 
The  results  of  the  experiments  were,  that  in 
both  instruments,  the  interval  between  ex- 
tremes of  moisture  and  the  dryness  of  the 
chamber  (about  25°)  was  passed  in  three 
j  minutes;  that  the  indications,  like  those  of 
the  thermometer,  &c,  were  rapid  on  leaving 
the  first  term,  and  became  slower  on  ap 
preaching  the  second  ;  that  the  hygrometric 
quality  of  the  Guanche  hair  is  sensibly  the 
sslihc  &s  lh;it  of  the  recent  hair. 


iMnatict  and  Lunatic  Asylums. — A  return 
has  been  made  and  printed  of  the  number  of 
private  madhouses,  and  of  their  unfortunate 
inmates,  within  the  bills  of  mortality  and  the 
county  of  Middlesex ;  from  which  it  appears 
that  the  number  of  these  houses  is  rather 
more  than  forty,  and  that  the  number  of  pa- 
tients fluctuates  from  about  l'OO  to  1700: 
of  these,  850,  or  about  one  half,  are  confined 
in  six  houses  belonging  to  one  person  at 
Bedinal  Green,  and  are  for  die  most  part, 
we  suppose,  parish  paupers,  farmed  at  the 
rate  of  about  ten  shillings  a  week.  Lord 
Robert  Seymour  (whose  attention  to  this  sub- 
ject reflects  equal  honour  on  his  rank  and  his 
humanity),  in  a  printed  letter,  addressed  to 
the  magistrates  of  Middlesex,  savs,  that '  he 
saw  in  one  house  at  Betbnal  Green,  352 
paupers,  192  private  patients,  and  63  attend- 
ants, making,  in  all,-  544  persons.  Amongst 
them  were  the  pauper-lunatics  of  Mary-le- 


booe,  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square,  and  St. 
Anne's,  Soho.  Each  of  the  dormilorics,*which 
are  very  low  rooms,  contains  from  sixteen  to 
twenty  beds ;  and,  on  the  female  side,  many 
of  the  paupers  lie  two  in  a  bed,  the  bedsteads 
being  eighti  en  inches  from  each  dtl  <■".,  MM 
the  exercising-yards  of  the  paupers  being 
more  crowded  than  ever  yet  was  a  dog-keu- 
nel :  yet,'  adds  his  lordship, '  I  found,  upon 
inquiry,  that,  if  twenty  additional  patients 
were  sent  to  them  to-morrow  for  admission, 
they  would  be  taken  in.'  His  lordship,  who. 
it  appears,  is  also  a  Governor  of  Belhlcm 
Hospital,  states,  in  the  same  letter,  the  fol- 
lowing facts,  confirmatory  of  what  may  be 
expected  from  a  different  kind  of  accommo- 
dation— viz.,  that,  in  1823,  of  173  patients, 
76  were  discharged  as  cured;  and,  in  1824, 
64,  out  of  163 ; — that  this  was  effected  chiefly 
by  moral  means,  with  very  little  personal  re- 
straint,— occupation, amusements — and  prin- 
cipally by  the  size  of  the  airing-grounds,  be- 
ing such  as  to  admit  of  bodily  exercise,  and 
mental  tranquillity. 

THE  BEE, 

OM,  PACTS,  FANCIES  AND  RBCOU.KCTIOXS. 
IMPROMPTU. 
Sirs.  Spark*  atiaultivg  Mi**  Smith  for  going  ta 

/>'"</  with  hrr  kutband. 
When  Spark*  fly  aroun>1,  other  Smith*  are  vrrll 
known, 

For  protrction,  to  trust  to  tlirir  aprons  alone; 
Tls  bard,  then,  methinlu, — though  by  some 

derm  M  a  joke,— 
That  this  Smith  cau't  escape,  thoagb  wrapp'd 

up  in  a  clok*.  j .  a, 

ANOTHER. 

Be  advik'd,  my  old  Spark,  put  an  end  to  this 
strife, 

And  go,  like  a  Christian,  to  pray  with  your 
wife ; 

Or,  when  next  in  the  horse-pond  they  drag  you 
about, 

They II  stifle  aod  "quench  you,  before  you  get 
•  out.  J.  c. 

The  common  salutation  in  Cocbin-China 
is,  to  bow  down  to  the  ground  five  limes  to 
the  king,  four  times  to  persons  next  in  rank 
to  him,  three  times  to  persons  in  the  third 
rank,  twice  to  any  other  mandarins,  and  once 
to  all  superior  officers. 


to  Confuciw.— From  the  Shing- 
it  appears  that  there  are  in  China 
1660  temples  dedicated  to  Confucius.  At 
the  spring  and  autumnal  sacrifices  .offered  to 
him,  it  is  calculated,  in  the  work  now  quoted, 
that  there  are  immolated,  on  these  occasions, 
annually, — 

*  Bullocks   6 

Pigs   27.000 

Sheep   5,800 

Deer   2,800 

Babbits   27,000 

02,606 

Thus  there  are  annually  sacrificed  to  Con- 
fucius, in  China,  upwards  of  62,000  victims; 
and  it  is  added,  there  are  offered  at  the  same 
time  27,600  pieces  of  silk.  What  becomes 
of  these  does  not  appear. 

Good  Breeding. — A 'farmer,  who  came  up 
to  town  to  yisit  his  brother,  who  kept  a  shop 

in  Street,  having  given  some  offence  to 

his  sister-in-law,  who  piqued  herself  upon 
nergentiHty.lry^tngth.tdid.otac. 
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cord  with  her  idea  of  good  manners,  she 
pertly  told  him  that  he  was  very  ill-bred,  and 
did  not  even  know  what  good  breeding  was. 
*  Why,  look  ma'am,'  replied  he, '  a*  for  that, 
I  consider  myself  quite  as  well  bred  as  you, 
for  all  vour  fine  airs :  my  mother  had  seven- 
teen of  us  in  sixteen  years;  and  that  I  take 
to  be  wry  good  breeding.' 


To  Sham  Abraham  — The  phrase  of 
ming  Abraham,  still  extant  among  sailors,  it 
supposed  to  have  had  its  origin  in  a  set  of 
vagabonds,  called  Abruham-mtn,  who  wan- 
dered about  the  country  soon  after  the  disso- 
lution of  the  religious  houses.  They  are  de- 
scribed, in  the  Canting  Academy,  as  called 
Abram-men,  or  Toms  of  Bedlam,  who  '  are 
very  strangely  and  anticly  garbed,  with  seve- 
ral coloured  ribbons  or  tapes  in  their  hats,  it 
may  be,  instead  of  a  feather,  a  fox-tail  hang- 
ing down,  a  tong  stick  with  ribbons  stream- 
ing, and  the  like ;  yet,  for  all  their  seeming 
madness,  they  have  wit  enough  to  steal  as 
they  go.*  This  is  the  species  of  beggar  de- 
scribed by  Handle  Home,  in  his  Academy  of 
Arms  and  Blazon :  he  says,  '  The  bedlam  is 
in  the  same  garb,  with  a  long  staff,  and  a 
cow  or  ox-hom  by  his  side;  but  his  clothing 
is  more  fantastic  and  ridiculous;  for,  being  a 
madman,  he  is  madly  decked,  and  dressed 
all  over  with  ribbons,  feathers,  cuttings  of 
cloth,  and  what  not,  to  make  him  seem  a 
madman,  or  one  distracted,  when  be  is  no 
other  than  a  dissembling  knave. 
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lo  Sportsmen.  4th  edition, royal  Is o,  U  U 
n«iu»,  •  IrsRrriy,  e^u  4r  flcf.— Gourgsuds  Ns- 
poleoo.  and  the  Array  la  Rust...  In  rU—  Utter  to 
Sir  C.  Loaf  °«  tin  Improvements  in  the  Wnt.ru  Put 
of  Loudon,  la  oaf  —II  n*e»iu*nme  di  Boccaccio,  eon  uo 
Diaeoeso  Critics  <U  TJgw  Fosceln,  3  rob.  crown  Sro. 
V. Ha  *d  — Motel  GhjMBCsl  Blbhogrsphy ,  «  vol*  Sro 
\L  MU  -NewW.  Studies  in  Public  Sucking  la.  K«. 
citatum.  vSmo  te-Glboey  mi  V.pour  Beth.  7«.-Jow. 
ill's  Researches  to  Syria.  IS*  — Leceuds  of  the  North. 
0*.— Brcdow's  HMonol  Tobias,  lud  editinu,  nUram, 
folio.  U       — SUnusrd  oo  the  Seventy  Week*  of  Da 

IV      ^    'BBK  BL'T-ONE.  

THE  AUTOMATONS. — The  Musical 
Lsdy  and  Too  other  A  u  lorn.  tent,  including  the 
Walking  figuie.mf»iK)»  exhibiting  iu  the  Gothic  Hall, 
7.  Hsysaarhet  -mil  tor  Little Tfcoo*r»).  which,  by  the 
power  of  mechenisrn,  at  i  coot  of  more  U>«l  £18.000  , 
dinnlsy  by  their  perfect  taiiUUoa  of  animated  nature, 
the  highest  achievement* of  hum*  i skill  sod  ingenuity 
The  spacious  suJ  richly  eec»rs*e4  Hsll  l**urrou»ded 
by  a  i.uble  collection  of  Ancient  Armour,  the  who** 
forming  tba  most  »ip«6mil  ml  gratifying  rihibi- 
li  m  ever  opened  to  the  Nubility  sail  Public  — At  I,  t, 
>,  4.  sod  b  o' Clock,  will  be  introduced  Performances  os 
the  Hwatearnte  Piano-Forte,  by  s  rrlemird 


FOREIGN  LANGUAGES. 

A PROFESSOR  of  the  French,  Italian, 
Get  N  ■>'"'  1  'I  I  "r  I  *  ■»"■»«*«,  who  bis 

■ce.  givei  i  ust  rui'ti* 4ts 


euceged  several  actives 

iu  the  abuve-meulJonetl  Language*,  at  bu  Eslsbliab' 
ment\  at  I,  Warwick  Court.  Holbnru.  17,  Bentmck 
Street.  Manrkeeler  Square,  ladH,  Duke  Street.  Black- 
frisr*  Rood.  Ladies,  Gentlemen,  or  Families,  stteaded 
at  their  own  residence,  if  desired.   N  U  The  iun>l  ts 


titfurtnry  references  cao  he  ji»eu.  relati**  lo  the  an. 
aewal  facilUia*  bis  •yatoa  i^iaesse.  for  aa  early  la  ta 
tioa  and  co,re«tii«.,  front  pefsuaa.-**  who  bate  atraikti 
them  wives  of  hi.  iuatroctlona.    Hit  terras  are  vary  no. 


TL  DECAM FJtOI^1  r>I™ ACC f O, 

1  con  an  Diseorso  Critics  da  fro  Pnscwto,  rmlM-llisherl 
with  s  Portrait,  and  Ten  beaulifiil  Enrrseinr*.  by  Mr. 
Foa,  from  Drsigaw  liy  T  «tolbsrd,  .  It  A  Vrica 
XI  lis.  <M  in  extra  Iwisrds 

A  few  copies,  ai«Hj  Largs  Paper,  with  Proof  lasswas- 
•inna  wf  the  Plates,  price  A*4.  14a  Od 

The  Eawra'iur> !»)  *r«m  Mr  !*tatbsrd't  Design., 
may  he  parcbsssd  separately,  to  llluttrsle  other  ed|. 
tioa*,  or  for  Ibe  porlioliai  Prints,  price  £  I . ,  Proofs, 
4ts.       ;  India  Proofs,  small  fsDo.  £\ 

Pickering,  Publiaber,  Chaacrry  Lsaw,  t>n- 


OH  EPILBPTIC  FITS. 
Lately  pwhlished,  9ud  Editioa,  price  as  6d. 

THE  RESULTS  of  EXPERIENCE  in 
th<  succcssfal  TREATMENT  of  EPILEPSY, 
sad  ether  .r,,rr  NERVOt'S  DISORDERS,  poiatii 
sut  a  safe  Remedy.  eftVctaelly  employed  iu 
Cases  of  Euiteplic  Fits. 

By  T  GRAHAM.  M  D 
Fellow  of  the  Roys!  Colrefe  of  Surfeo 
Also,  by  Ibe  asms  Aether.  >n  Sro.  price  7s. 
A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  oa  INDIGESTION', 
and  BILIOUS  COMPLAINT*!  illastrsliaic  the  Na- 
ture  snd  Treataent  of  these  very  prevailing  Diaonlets. 

•  We  sincerely  reewmcaend  it.  sad  bare  loag  been 
roavioceil  that  sach  a  work  wi 
Per.* — London  Medical  Journal  for  Sej 

Sold  by  Callow,  Princes  Street,  Suhoj 
end  Marsbsll.Statioueta' Court. 


NEW  EDITION  OF  DODS LEV'S  OLD  PLAYS. 
This  day  « | 


A  SKI.FCT  COLLECTION  of  OLD 
/i  PLAi 

by  the 
BUtor. 

This  edition  will 
tba  ancient  Drama  of 
last  forty  fur  years,  the  former 
made  under  the  saperintenrlsnot 
IliwS.  la  Um  year  ITflO.  The  Editor  of  the  present 
trillion  baa  been  furnished  with  tbe  results  of  sll  the 
subsequent  reading  of  Mr  Reed,  ia  new  suaotttloas  to 
every  pssy,  swfwttict  with  the  antiquarian  research  of 
the  late  Mi.  OcUwiva  Gilchrist,  who,  ten  sears  since, 
accumulated  materials  lor  such  an  undertaking.  Tin 
Plays  by  Shirley  snd  Ford  will  be  exchsrled,  sad  the 
space  will  bs  supplied  b)  Cwatcdie*  sad  Tragedies  by 
Greco*.  Nath,  Ludgs,  snd  Pceie,  whose  productiout 
hare  bVtberto  been  wholly  oultted  The  Bret  volume 
is  reserved,  in  order  to  make  the  pretiottaaiy  ass  I  lev  a* 

^Tb^S'oUmVjLlfJiibliSK  Miseries 
of  lafuveed  Marriage  :  by  Oes.gr  Wilkiwv -Uisgua  , 
by  Aatbony  Brcwsr  —Tbe  Merry  Dwell  of  Edmonton, 
by  Michael  Drsytou.  -  A  Msd  Works,  my  Masters;  by 
lliomsv  Middletoa. — Raw  Alley,  or.  Meiry  Trlcksi 
by  Lodowick  Harry. 
Printed  lor  Septimus  Prowelt.  13,  Old  Bond  StterL 
CoiilerrU  of  the  former  volumes  : — Gssnraer  Gurtou'i 
Needle |  by  John  Still  — Alexander  and  Csmpswpe ;  by 
John  Lyly — Tancrsd  sad  Gisruuuda  .  b>  Kebcrt  VTil- 
mot.  sod  ethers. — Cornelia  ;  try  Thomas  Kyd  — Ed- 
ward II.  |  by  Christopher  M arlow  — Gesrge  e  Greene, 
the  Pinner  m*  w.krhrW.  bsi  Robert  Greene,— Tbe 
First  Pstt  ofjrrpnyuej  hy  Tltomaa  Kyd — The  Spa- 
nrsh  Trsgedyi  by  the  same —The  Honest  Whure. 
Parts  I.  aad  11.  t  by  Thomas  Dekkar.— The  Maloou- 
icpl  .  by  John  BAsrslosu— -Ail  FixiU.  by  taooage  Cbap- 
.— East  ward  Hoe ;  by  Ben  Joi 
IsrtTi 
bttwy 


PICKERINGS  MINIATPRE  EtltTION  OF 
WALTON.  4»m.i  pries  oa 

THE  COMPLETE  ANGLER, hv 

1  IZAAK  WALTON  aad  CH«RLk%  COTTON, 
with  Froatiapiece  >nd  K-.graied  T  ile,  ess-ganl  i-y 
Stothard.  snd  with  W«d  Cols  of  tbe  Fh*. 

This  is  the  iroslkrat  edileaw  of  WaU.«'s  Awgkw  eier 
publisbeii,  lieing  ouapri^d  in  s  volume  shirk  ma«  k 
carried  without  iwranvetitence  ia  the  wsistcuet  packet 

London:  pobliohod  by  Wrtl-asu  Pickering.  Cussc<ry 
La  ae. 

v«e  Preparing  for  publication,  s  new  ann  highly  r la- 
bel liahsd  Edition  of  WALTON*  ANs.LER.teVd- 
lustrsled  with  Etglil  twiguial  Designs,  sad  secsni- 
Delineationa  of  the  Sotneiy  taken  oa  Ike  ap  t]  l.j  T. 
S4.etlu.rd.  Esq  ,  R  A     SpeVimens  of  the  EmtelLm.. 


ateou  may  he  seen  at  I 
Names  received. 


IT  in  ir  SPEAKING  AND  KECITaTIO.H. 
Tli,.  day  it  published,  in  ISsno  price  4s  bossd. 

JTUDIES  in  the  Science  and  Practice  of 

PnhlirSivak log.  Read  lag,  snd  Rets! 
leierth 


A  B 


_  of  s  Seirrtion  of  Pavalar  Pi 
Latiu.    With  Instruct  ou.  for  a|iprouris4e  I 

By  the  Rev  C  NEWTON.  I 
Late  Rector  of  the  Island  of  Tsbago 

Chaplain  to  his  Majesty's  Fo.  

***  This  work  is  so  printed,  as  elf  art)  lo  naaik  ill 
that  relates  lo  emohavis,  rmieuce,  vied  intonation 
L..ndoa  :  pnute.1  for  Baldwin.  Osriork.weal  J  ■? 

Jast  poblisbed,  ia  ISmo  prior  6a  boards 

THE    CONCHOLOOISTS  COMPA 
NIONi  comprisiag  the  I  .lUiarts  sad  CossUsc 
tiout  of  Testaceous  Animals,  with  s  grnrrsl  Sketck  •! 
those  Ealrauediiury  Production*  which  coaeject  Ik* 
Vegrislde  sad  Aaiuul  KiiiKdosas. 

By  the  Author  of  Select  Femsle  Biognphy,  be 
Also,  by  the  sain*  Author. 
WONDERS  ul  tbe  VEGETABLE  KIMiDOB  DIS- 
PLAYED.  Second  Mit.ua,  llmo  6s.  bawils 
(tinted  far  Geo  B  Whitlsker.  Ave  Mar»s  Ltse 

This  day  is  published,  dvo  9s  hoards, 

f  EG  ENDS  of  the  NORTH;  or.tl* 

Feudal  Cfaristmss.    A  V 


By  Mrs  HENRY  ROLLS, 
Authoress  of  tbe  Hoi  or  of  Love,  tec  fee 
Loodaa:  printed  fur  W  Sininkia  and  R  Mi 
Stationer.'  Hall  Court,  Levigate  Street. 

Of  whom  may  1st  tssd,Tiv  Ihesarue  Authoress, 
SACRED  SKETCHES ;  s',«wj.i.  G.  board*. 
MOSCOW  i  s  Form.  7s  Sd,  sttirlscd. 

Tins  dsy  is  pablisard.  in  t  rots  Sro  cuupriting  nesrl 
I -W  pege*.  closely  printed,  30s  hunnh. 

A MANUAL  of  CLASSICAL  IHBLKt- 
GRA PHY  ,  comprising  a  cotnuua  detail  sf  tar 
Kdiliont, Translations  into  the  Ea 


Italian.  Spsoiab,  Gennaa,  aad 

i  Cnmmeotwics.  and  VVwrks, 
of  tbe  Gieek  snd  Latin  Classic*, 
By  JOSEPH  WILLIAM  MOSS.  B  A- 
<>l  Magdalene  Hall.  Oxford,  hr  he.  . 
The  Author  lis*  iuserted  numerous  Katrsrts, 
pbons,  and  Anecdotes,  which,  while  (hey  snamisl  CM 
aUlily  of  Uie  Work,  snd  ansa*  tba  Collector  !*.•>«» 
cognition  of  doubtful,  ami  ia  the  cotl.lio*  of  ssilj. 
Editioa*.  serve  to  enliven  the  tedium  wh.ch  tbe  f  >  .  » 
sad  unawohUbl*  uucmi  of  BiMioK.aphwrJ  **U.i  <■ 
citee,  even  ia  a  BiWannaala*    The  dis4iaf<l*t'-'( 
cliarsctetistics  of  the  rsrioaa  AWiae,  Elseejr.  awi  e(*<' 
editions,  which  bare  been  coovatrifeited.  bsvs  b~i 
carefully  *nd  fully  noted.   The  mm  prodoced  at  I 
sale* of  celebrated  , 
•peciSed;  nor  I 
which,  tkongh  liabiw  . 
Collector  to  form  ■  general  notion  of  the  raks**f  iw 
editioa*  so  priced    TBI*  Work  wilt  leakier  the  aros  «- 
tioa  of  say  other  on  the  subject  af  CUasicsl  r 
(at  far  a*  relate*  to  the  various  Authors  i  imps  bsf  »* 
uuneccssary  i  it  cwoimnes  the  adraulagasal  Ike  b 
bliothrcs  Stieureriaaa.'  aad  •  tutrodnctrsw'  af  sWdw 
the  '  Catalogue.  Rsissooows'  of  De  Bare, and  tV"- 
unci'  of  Brunei,  tec,  fee  ;  *od  when  (tit  koowa.  I" 
upward,  of  MOO  volumes  of  Bildiogrsphjcal  aad  Cr*_ 
rat  Work..  Reviews,  Ave  (esclusrve  wf  the  raaeaw"*1  ■ 
Editions,  Translation*.  Cownweotanrs,  M-  *V*«oW 


in  tiics.  voluuicsL  haie 

bff  0  <BTT.trB.ctdl    fl\*wi ,  f|l 

the  pablic  wdl  bceuskted  taawti 
hour  bestowed  upon  litis  Work 


the 


Tfcuj  papai  ■  publisbjed  eaily  oa  Saturday,  price  nd. ,  or  lod.  If  post  free .  Country  aad  Pi 


Loodsm  puhiisbed  ty  Davujsus.  %.  Surrey  Street.  Strtad.  wbeue  advertisements  are  received,  sad  coimu uiucatioos  ■  for  the  Editor'  (post  p*M>ar*  to  I 

al  >  N   oil'.  •  -I  M.-.I  -    •>   i     li  Couri  ;^Jookei,lJ,  I  J   :      Kay.f.  l,.u 
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REVIEW  OF  NEW  BO  OX  3. 

Tsgtnth  of  the  North  ;  or,  tht  feu  Jul  Chri*t- 
By  Mm  IIevht  Rolls. 
London,  1825.  Simpkin 


trms  j  a  Poem. 
8vo  pp.  272. 
and  Marshall. 
The  Legends  of  the  North  consist  of  a  series 
of  pretty  poems,  which,  thoufch  distinct, 
form,  collectively,  an  interesting  story.  Tliey 
pre  a  vary  faithful  picture  of  the  manner*  of 
the  olden  time,  and  some  of  the  customs  of 
the  North  of  England,  srhere  Christmas  is 
stilt  kept  with  more  hospitality  than  perhaps 
any  other  part  of  the  country  ;  and,  although 
minstrel  bards  do  not  assemble  to  recite  tra- 
ditionary legend*,  as  in  the  Feudal  Christmas 
of  our  author,  yet  the  song,  the  tale,  the 
laush,  the  dance,  are  not  omitted  at  diis  festi- 
val in  the  present  day.  There  is  much 
ssreet  poetry  id  these  legends,  and  Mrs.  Rolls 
displays  a  very  felicitous  talent  at  description. 
The  following  is  an  extract,  descriptive  of 
Day  and  the  day  after:— 

'CHRISTMAS  DAT. 


•  ..fa  ,  I,      •  _   JL|*».-i-  tall* 

mie  tneir  worn*  lents, 


.  of  Nappa's  lor .1  ; 
fall  was  spread, 
freely  fed , 
I  Utc  cap  with  .feces  crowu'd 
Circled  ti.e  higher  board  around, 

"    mantling  horns  of  foaming  ale, 
.jcuad  mirth  aa.l  merry  tale, 
To  the  low  herdsman's  simple  heart. 
More  full,  mire  genuine  joys  irupirt. 
As  drains  his  lord  the  gil  led  bowl, 
•  or  sorrow  wrings  bis  soul  ; 


? 


TUe  luscious  banquet  d  ies  be  siia 
Tts  poisbn*d1»y  the  dreg*  of  care 


£?*= 

But  do! 
Firmly 
To  aid 


to  crown  with  joy  each  hour, 
given  to  mortal  power ! 
uot  life  an  idle  toy, 
wealth  and  power  employ  ; 
pursue  some  generous  plan, 
the  real  good  of  sain  ; 
rely  join  your  country's  cause, 
her  rights,  maintain  her  law* } 
if  from  inch  glorious  toil, 

wears  ber  virtuous  smile, 
is  your  conscious  breast 
feel  lb*  joy  of  rest! 
ch>m-,ey '.  names  display'd 
duly  laid  ; 
squeaking  fife  and 


_  wreaths  and  feathers  cmwn'd, 
wtff)  knots  of  ribbon  bound, 
Ingiog  light,  now  moving  stow, 


The  mistletoe'*  mysterious  shade  : 

1al 

Hgic  shade  to  share! 


Happy  the  youth,  whose  favouiito  fair 
Is  doom'd  that  uu 


Though  pro-jd  or  low  his  station  be, 
The  kiss  oflove  that  night  i*  fiee  I 
8uch  w-.ii!  the  fine,  in  ancient  day, 
TUe  daughter  of  the  lord  must  pay 
To  the  low  herdsman,  if  its  shade 
At  once  upon  their  foreheads  play'd. 
'  The  Morris  o'er,  and  frolic's  play 
Now  swells  tbe  Christmas  carol  gay ; 
I  ii  manly  tone*,  bold,  rough,  and  free, 
New  bursts  I  be  rustic  minstrelsy  ; 
The  lofty  roof  the  notes  prtuoog, 
And  startled  echoes  catch  the  *ong  ; 
Now  to  tbe  harp's  soft  mellow  play 
Is  join'd  tbe  fair  one's  sweeter  lay  ; 
Their  richer  holier  strain  is  given 
In  sounds  of  gratitude  to  Heaven  ; 
And  now,  as  harp  and  voice*  rise 
Full  swelling  to  the  midnight  skies, 
Is  beard  tbe  strain,  that  tells  His  los  e, 
Who  left  bis  glorious  throne  «b»ve, 
The  erring  race  of  man  to  save — 
To  risv  victorious  o'er  the  grave ; 
Conqueror  of  *in  !  Almighty  King  ! 
To  Him  tbe  solemn  my  they  „.ig, 
And  joyful  bail  this  sacred  hour, 
When  laid  aside  his  might  and  p.: 
'  A*  pure  she  saril'.d  in  v.rgin  < 
He  bless'd  his  sainted  mother's  arms  : 
la  solemn  silence  dies  tbe  lay 
And  end  the  rites  of  Christmas  Day. 
4*V.co>D  DAT. 
«  Now  dawn'd  the  morn'a  faint  yellow  glow, 
Yet  plain  and  mountain,  wreath 'd  with  snow 
Close  hid  beneath  a  misty  veil, 


I  power, 


Kit?. 


life  is  heard, 


r  to  not*  of  olid; 
that  rushes  by, 


<to 

No  ploughman's 

The  mountain  sticani  that  rusuo  o.v, 
Tbe  riser •»  How,  tbe  wild  winds  sigh, 
Or  the  full  toircnt's  roar  profound, 
Alone  awake  the  echoes  round. 
WbM  half  hi*  course  was  well  nigh  run, 
Through  cloud  and  vapour  broke  the  sun 
And  throwing  wHe  hi*  misty  veil, 
Show'd  the  wild  beauties  of  tbe  dale  ; 
Tlw  plain  is 
And  fair  as  light  the 
Up 


And  in  tbe  sua  *  bright  I 
Sparkling  with  genu,  the  woodlands  blaic. 
Each  lofty  oak  spread  wide  around, 
Each  slender  heath-stem  on  the  ground, 
Ivy's  dark  leaf  an  I  pallid  flower 
Stand  irystalfd  by  the  icy  sbower ; 
From  the  high  eaves  of  Nappa's  ball, 
In  kngthea-d  spike.,  tbe  ice-drop,  fall ; 


And  yoying  in  the  transient  fay. 
The  red-breast  tunes  his  simple,  lay  ; 
Bright  but  shott-li/d  the  dan  lug  glow 
Of  Christina*  sun  no  held*  of  »:iow  ! 
Frail  as  the  joys,  that  cour.s  jmp-nt 
To  the  sad  mounter.  grief  i-Lili'd  heart ;  , 
One  moment  past,  the  %\mU  is  fled, 
And  evening's  clouds  full  quickly  spread  I 

*  And  now  again  is  N'appa's  hearth 

The  scene  of  hospitable  mirth  ;  fc 
What  shall  (lie  lengthened  eve  beguile, 
Or  sportive  dance,— or  playful  wilt-  ? 
Wueie  Aldbro'  rears  his  mountain  crest, 
And  tire  lone  lake  cxpan  Is  her  breasl, 
Tbe  youthful  skaters,  bold  and  gayi 
Had  pass'd  the  wintry  mom  away; 
As  oow  their  sportive  labours  close, 
Each  weary  limb  require*  repose  : 
Aud  see,  a  lovely  female  band       •   •  ' 
Soft  smiling- round  "Lord  Trinian  stand, 
And  ask  a  Una !— the  harp  te  hear, 
Tuu'd  to  some  tale  to  beauty  dear ! 
Not  the  fierce  notes  of  war's  alarms. 
Of  outlaw  wild,  of  teat*  of  arms,— 
Hut  such,  as  to  the  female  eye 
May  call  tbe  tear  or  sympathy. 
'  Such  boon  was  never  sought,  in  vain, 
From  knight  or  bard  of  gentle  strain. 

*  Is  that  a  form  of  mortal  race, 
With  cherub  smile,  atrial  grace. 
Beside  yoa  lofty  harp  that  stands 

And  wakes  the  strings  vt  ith  timid  hands  ; 

Whose  auburn  locks,  bright  waving  flow 

Around  her  brow  of  living  snow  ; 

To  whose  mild  beaming  eye  is  given 

Tbe  asure  tint  of  summer's  heaven  ' 

And  who  is  be— that  graceful  boy, 

Whose  giowmg  ci.eek  and  laughing  eye 

Spirit  .in  i  wit  and  mirth  pcrvude, 

— Through  the  dark  ringlets  playful  shade  ;— 

Like  sun  beam  on  live  wiurior's  eiest, 

Or  boldest  eaglet  of  tbe  nest  I 

—*Ti»>  Scroope  of  Bolton's  rose-bud  fair . 

That  noble  youth  is  Nappa's  heir. 

Close  to  the  reverend  barJ  they  stand, 

Hhe  tries  tbe  stnngs, — he  chair*  In*  bend, 

And  leaning  half  against  hi*  knee, 

Look*  up  witb  tmile  of  fondling  trier, 

As  whispering  soft  her  honour 'd  inciid, 

The  lovely  maid  it  seen  to  bend  ; 

Tbe  curls  lhat  o'er  her  temples  play 

Fall  on  tbe  bard's  of  silver  giey  ; 

A  OMstnat  swett  their  tresses  show, 

Autumn's  neb  leaf  oo  winter*  snow  ; 

And  such  the  lie*  their  hearts  that  bind, 

Bounty's  rich  fruit  on  age's  mind.  , 

Tia  sweetly. tuu'd ! — the  fair  one  crir«s, 

Toucb'd  by  that  hand, — the  baid  replies, 

Its  notes  must  soft  and  fteely  now, 

Meet  for  a  strain  of  love  and  woe ; 

For  the  wild  tale,  from  Mona's  isle, 

I  seek  not  Beauty's  melting  smile, 

When  moans  the  harp  upon  the  ear 

How  soothing  falls  soft  ttty's  tear  P 

The  following  Song  of  Harvest  n  as  pretty 

"  •  •    Pigitiz^d  bfMlC  >ogle 
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'Spring  and  Summer  both  are  fair, 
Both  may  boast  0«ir iowerfU'  dye, 
Both  may  boast  their  balmy  air, 
And  their  cloudless  azure  sky  ; 
« Spring  may  boa»t  her  blossom '< 
Waving  in  the  venial  gale ; 
And  her  songsters'  warbU  ' 

Echoing  down  each  peaceful  vale  , 

•  Summer  may  her  rote  expand, 

And  her  early  fruit  display, 
And  call  forth  the  jocund  band, 

To  spread  around  the  fragrant  liny  i 
'  but,  though  fair  the  blossoms  blow, 

The  brow  of  blooming  May  to  deck 
And  the  moisten 'd  fruit  may  grow, 

Summer's  fervid  thirst  to  check : 

*  Vie  they  with  the  bounteous  store 

That  my  teeming  fields  supply, 
When— the  golden  harvest  o  er — 
Rises  the  shout  of  grateful  joy  » 
4  Mine's  the  treasure  of  the  bee, 
Tor  rjt-  the  luscious  dew  she  bit 
Mine  lite  produce  of  each  tree 
That  'ncath  its  weight  o'erloadcd 
4  Mine  '.<  the  calm,  still,  tranquil  day, 
Suited  In  the  poet's  tin-am, 
Whilst  the  fading  woods  display 
A  deep,  rich,  mellow  dunging  gleam  ! 
4  Mine 's  that  bright  majestic  moon, 

That  spreads  around  her  lengtheti'd  light, 
As  though  she  feor'd  to  close  too  soon 
The  pleasures  of  the  harvest  night ! 
4  Then  eftme,  yc  sportive  elves !  who  love 
r beams  to  glide; 
;  Autumn's  bounty  prove 
The  treasured  of  her  festive  tide  !' 


lnttrucliont  to  Young  Sptrtimcn,  in  all  that 
relates  to  Gum  and  Shooting,  By  Lieute- 
nant-Colonel P.  DawkSH.  Fourth  Edi- 
tion, corrected  and  improved ;  with  Ten 
Explanatory  Plates.  Hoyal  SJvo.  pp.  436. 
J^ndon,  IB  Us  Longman  and  Co. 
Altiioiuh  twelve  month*  have  not  elapsed 
since  the  third  edition  of  Colonel  Hawker's 
Instructions  to  Young  Sportsmen  was  pub- 
lished, jet  a  new  edition  has  been  called  for, 
and  is  now  offered  to  the  public,  with  the 
result  of  the  author's  further  experience,  and 
to  a  sportsman  of  die  skill,  talent  of  observa- 
tion, and  practice  of  Colonel  Hawker,  the 
experiments  of  an  additional  season  are  of 
importance.  The  colonel  is  one  of  those 
honest  matter-of-fact  men  that  he  takes  no- 
thing on  trust ;  his  work  is,  therefore,  va- 
luable, because  it  is  that  of  a  practical  sports- 
man, and  the  result  of  his  ow  n  knowledge 
and  practice.  'Everything  here  asserted,' 
as  he  says  in  his  preface,  4  has  been  the  re- 
sult of  many  years'  trial  and  experience ;  and, 
therefore,  all  reference  to  other  publications 
has  been  as  much  declined  as  have  state- 
ments from  report,'  the  report  of  the  fowling- 
piece,  of  course,  excepted.  Of  trie  present 
edition  the  author  says : — 

4  The  improvements  here  added  have  been 
the  result  of  still  further  experience :  and, 
therefore,  may  be  consid— 
as  finishing  lessons  to 


— I  to  his  earlier  instructions. 
4  The  original  matter,  however,  on  which 
no  improvement  happened  to  present  itself, 
will,  of  course,  remain  as  before,  for  the  be 
nefit  of  younger  pupils  in  shooting. 


everything,  which  was  written  previously  to 
the  year  1816,  that  could  be  improved,  up 
to  the  present  year,  has  been  introduced 
on  a  different,  and,  he  trusts,  a  more  perfect 

system. 

4  All  the  new  directions,  which  this  edition 
contains,  have  been  first  experimentally  tried, 
and  taken  down,  from  time  to  time,  in  a 
pocket-book  ;  theu  detailed,  as  soon  after  as 
possible,  in  the  most  specific  manner;  and, 
before  they  were  entered  among  these  pages, 
abridged  to  about  a  tenth  part  of  their  origi- 
nal bulk,  through  consideration  for  the  pa- 
tience of  the  reader.' 

It  would  be  quite  impossible  to  do  justice 
to  a  work  like  this  by  any  extract ;  to  the 
sportsman  it  will  recommend  itself,  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  and  varied  information  it 
gives  on  the  subject  of  shooting,  the  choice 
of  guns,  powder,  kc,  and  everything  con- 
nected with  this  bratich  of  field-sports.  One 
excellent  piece  of  advice  the  colonel  gives, 
which  never  can  be  too  strongly  urged  : — 

'  Let  every  one  who  begins  shooting,  take 
warning  from  the  many  serious  misfortunes 
that  have,  alas !  too  often  occurred,  and  start 
with  the  delermiiuUkm  of  never  tuffering  a 
gun,  at  ant/  time,  to  be  held  for  a  moment,  or 
even  earr'ud,  so  as  to  lie  Ohio  to  MM  fa  the 
direction  of  either  man  or  beutt.  One,  who 
strictly  abides  by  this  golden  rule,  would  be 
less  liable  to  accidents,  even  if  he  went  from 
hit  door  with  both  burrrlt  ettekrd,  than  he, 
who  inflected  it  for  a  few  frivolous  maxims.' 

As  the  sjxirting  season  is  so  near  at  band, 
and  some  of  our  readers  may  be  novices,  we 
shall  for  their  benefit  quote  the  advice  of  our 
author,  who  is  old  in  experience,  though  not 
in  years.    To  the  novice,  he  savs  :_ 

4  First,  let  him  take  a  gun  that  he  can  ma- 
nage, and  be  shown  how  to  put  it  to  his 
shoulder,  with  the  breech  and  sight  on  a  level, 
and  make  himself  maslerof  bringing  them  up 
to  a  wafer. 

4  Then,  with  a  wooden  or  bone  driver 
(instead  of  a  flint)  let  him  practise  at  this 
mark  ;  and,  when  lie  thinks  he  can  draw  his 
trigger  tcithout  jlinching,  he  n*ay  present  the 
gun  to  your  right  eye,  by  which  you  will  tee 
at  ouce,  if  he  is  master  of  his  first  lesson.  In 
doing  this  he  mast  remember,  that  the  mo- 
ment the  gun  is  brought  up  to  the  centre  of 
the  object,  the  trigger  should  be  pulled,  as 
the  ftrtl  sight  is  always  unquestionably  die 
best. 

'  Then  send  him  out  to  practise  at  a  card 
with  powder,  till  he  has  got  steady,  and  after- 
wards load  his  g\u»,  occasionally,  with  shot; 
but  never  let  the  time  of  your  making  this 
addition  be  known  to  him,  and  the  idea  of  it 
being,  perhaps,  impossible  to  strike  his  object, 
will  remove  all  anxiety,  and  ho  will  soon 
become  perfectly  collected. 

4  The  intermedial  lesson  of  a  few  shots, 
at  small  birds,  may  be  given ;  but  this  plan 
throughout  must  be  adopted  at  game,  and 
continued,  in  the  first  instance,  till  the  pupil 
lias  quite  divested  himself  of  all  tremor  at  the 
springing  of  a  covey,  and  obserred,  in  the 
last,  till  most  of  his  charges  of  shot  have 

Kid  fatal  to  the  birds.    If  he  begins  with 
eyes  open,  he  will  save  himself  the  trou- 
ble of  learning  to  shoot  so  afterwards.  An 


ready  method  of 


aim  thus,  from  the  right 
the  same  point  as  on 
shut,  and  it  is  the 
shooting  quick. 

'  Be  care/id  to  remind  him  (as  a  1  eginner) 
to  keep  his  gun  moving,  as  follows:— before 
an  object,  crossing ;  foil  liigh  for  a  bird  ris- 
ing up,  or  rlyiutt  away  very  low ;  and  be- 
tween the  ears  of  hares  and  rabbits,  running 
straight  away  (  ..11  this,  of  course,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  distance ;  and  if  we  consider  the 
velocity,  with  which  a  bird  flies,  we  shall 
rarely  err,  by  firing,  when  at  forty  yards,  id 
least  five  or  six  indies  before  it).  Till  ibe 
pupil  is  au  fait  in  all  this,  he  will  find  s,r»t 
assistance  from  the  sight,  which  he  should 
have  precisely  on  the  intended  point,  when 
he  fires.  He  w  ill  thus,  by  degrees,  attain  the 
art  of  killing  his  game  in  good  style,  which 
is  to  fix  his  eyes  on  the  object,  and  fire  tlx 
moment  he  lias  brought  up  the  gun.  He 
may  then,  ultimately,  acquire  the  knack  oi 
killing  snap  shots,  and  bring  down  a  N<> 
vemlicr  bird  the  moment  it  tops  die  stubbk, 
or  a  rabbit  popping  in  a  furze-brake,  was 
more  certainty  than  he  was  once  used  to 
shoot  a  young  grouse  in  August,  or  a  par- 
tridge in  September.' 

Colonel  Hawker  has  been  at  great  pains  to 
ascertain  the  relative  merits  of  flint  guns,  and 
detonaters.  On  t'lis  subject  he  relates  ore 
or  two  anecdotes  with  great  noitWf  :— 

4  A  well-known  guninaker  (not  Joe  Man- 
ton),  in  prerence  of  a  well-known  spoilsman, 
offered  to  bet  ine  fifty  guineas  that  a  detonv 
ter  of  equal  site,  kc.  would  beat  a  flint  guv. 
I  immediately  took  up  the  bet,  told  bis  d«d 
to  book  it,  and  offered  to  double  it  if  br 
chose.  He  then  fought  off,  and  would  i* 
stand  to  what  he  proposed.  Soon  after  is* 
sportsman  left  the  shop,  and  the  gunmakrr 
then  said  to  me, 44  You  are  quite  right ;  bst 
if  you  had  not  taken  me  up,  I  should  lav* 
got  an  order  for  a  brace  of  detonating  guns.* 
Let  tliis  be  a  lesson,  then,  to  gunmakert,  art 
to  be  so  ready  in  offering  wagers  to  gentle- 
men.' 

4  While  I  was  using  nothing  but  detooa' 
ing  guns  for  four  seasons,  it  was  the  reman, 
of  my  man,  that  he  never  bad  the  pleaw 
to  see  me  make  such  long  shots  as  I  wn 
once  in  the  habit  of  doing  ;  and  I,  ready  tu 
lay  all  the  fault  on  myself,  or  rather  to  a  j 
mature  attack  of  that ; 
which  must  befall  the  best  of  us  I 
dare  not  blame  a  system  which  my  • 
had  so  universally  adopted.  I  took  op  * 
rlint-gun.  This  was  worse  and  worse;  as  it* 
[  comparative  slowness  made  we  miss  erra 
fair  shots.  Last  year,  however,  having  been 
prevented,  by  illness,  from  taking  a  gun  i 
hand  till  just  before  the  end  of  the  season, 
the  sensation  of  firing  a  flint  and  a  detorai" 
became  as  it  were  de  novo.  I  according 
took  out  a  flmt-gun,  and  down  eta*  the 
long  shots,  as  in  former  days ! — 1  sMrjiWi 
as  a  simple  fact.  Let  others  annie  the  posrd 
as  they  please.  So  I  shall  now  caocMc  im 
subject  by  reducing  the  matter  to  a  very  ft* 
words.  Can  you  shoot  well  with  «  ^at- 
gun  ?  Yes !  Then  "  leave  well 
alone  1"    Can  you?  No4 


r  to  a  pre- 
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AND  WKKKLY  KEVIEW. 


This  work  is  embellished  with  ten  well- 
executed  copperp! -.5  engravings,  from  de- 
signs drawn  by  the  author  himself,  who  is  a 
clever  draughtsman,  as  well  as  a  so  vl,  keen, 
and  intelligent  sportsman.  Hi*  work  ought 
tr»  be  read  from  beginning  to  end  by  every 
person  who  wishes  to  become  a  good  shot. 


Mrmnirt  of  Madame  de  Genlis.  Written  by 
Herself  4  vols.  1?mo.  I>ondon,  1825. 
Colburn. 

Madame  df.  Gesi.is  is  too  well  known  as 
a  writer  to  render  any  observation  on  her  ta- 
lents necessary;  and,  had  her  mc-noirs  mere- 
ly related  to  herself,  they  would  have  pos- 
sessed but  a  limited  interest;  but,  as  exhibit- 
ing a  lively  picture  of  French  manners  and 
French  feeling,  they  become  of  importance. 
I  picture,  however,  is  by  no  means  a  flat- 
— ;  one,  and  she  represents  in  a  striking 
the  frivolity,  heartlessne*s,  and  in- 
distinguish  society  in  France. 
■  de  Genlis  is  too  much  inclined  to 
gossipping ;  and  many  persons  will  think  the 
materials  which  constitute  these  four  volumes 
might  have  been  very  well  got  into  two,  with- 
out the  threat  of  others  to  succeed  them.  We 
shall  not  attempt  any  analysis,  but  select  a 
few  anecdotes,  many  of  which  are  amusing. 
Whether  our  readers  will  think  the  following 
se  or  not,  we  cannot  say : — 

*The  Ch"valier  de  Jaucour  had  an  agree- 
able countenance,  a  round  face,  full  and  pale, 
black  eyes,  handsome  features,  and  brown 
r,  which  he  wore  in  disorder,  and  without 
he  really  deserved  his  tobriquet  of 
moonlight.  His  shape  was  noble,  and  he 
had  a  good  air;  his  disposition  was  excellent, 
full  of  sincerity  and  honour.  He  had  served 
in  several  campaigns ;  he  entered  the  army 
at  the  age  of  twelve,  and  had  shown  as  much 
military  knowledge  as  courage.  His  under- 
standing was  like  bis  disposition,  solid  and 
reasonable.  At  one  of  these  suppers  my 
aunt  happened  to  say  that  I  was  afraid  of 
is.  Upon  this,  Madame  de  Gourgues 
i  the  Chevalier  de  Jaucour  to  relate  his 
grana  $tary  about  the  tapestry.  I  had  always 
heard  of  this  adventure  as  being  perfectly 
true,  for  the  Chevalier  de  Jaucour  gave  his 
word  of  honour  that  be  added  nothing  to  tin- 
story,  and  he  was  incapable  of  telling  a  lie, 
in  which,  besides,  in  such  a  case  there  would 
hare  been  no  pleasantry.  The  adventure  be- 
came prophetic  at  the  period  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. I  can  repeat  it  with  scrupulous  fidelity, 
because,  knowing  the  Chevalier  de  Jaucour 
intimately,  I  have  heard  him  relate  it  five  or 
six  tiroes  in  my  presence. 

*  The  chevalier,  who  was  born  in  Burgun- 
dy, -was  educated  at  the  college  of  Autun. 
He  -was  twelve  years  of  age  when  his  father, 
■who  wfshed  to  send  him  to  the  army  under 
the  care  of  one  of  his  uncles,  brought  him  to 
his  chfitean.  The  sime  evening,  after  sup- 
per, he  was  conducted  to  a  large  room,  where 
ne  was  to  sleep ;  on  a  stool  in  the  middle  of 
the  room  was  placed  a  lighted  lamp,  and  he 
left  alone.  He  undressed  himself  and 
immediately  into  bed,  leaving  the 
lamp  burning  He  had  no  inclination  to 
sleep,  and  as  he  had  scarcely  looked  at  hi 


with  examining  it.    His  eyes  were  attracted 
by  an  old  Curtain  of  tape?ty  wrought  with  fi- 
gures, which  hung  opposite  to  him  ;  the  sub- 
ject was  somewhat  .singular;  it  rcpresontpd  a 
temple,  of  which  all  t!;e  gate*  were  closed. 
At  the  top  of  the  stairt-asn  belonging  to  the 
edifice  Stood  a  kind  of  pontiff  or  hi;;h  priest, 
clothed  in  a  long  white  m!>e,  holding  in  one 
hand  a  bundle  of  rods,  and  in  the  other  a 
key.    Suddenly,  the  chevalier,  who  gated 
earnestly  on  the  figure,  began  to  rub  his  eyes, 
which,  he  thought,  deceived  htm  ;  the  1  he 
looked  again,  and  his  surprise  and  wonder 
rendered  hini  motionless  ! — He  saw  the  figure 
move,  and  slowly  descend  the  .stops  of  the 
staircase ! — At  tart  it  quitted  the  tapestry, 
and  walked  into  the  room,  crossed  the  cham- 
ber, and  stood  near  the  bed  ;  and  addressing 
the  poor  boy,  who  was  petrified  with  fear,  it 
pronounced"  distinctly  these  words  :  "These 
rods  will  scourge  many —when  thou  shalt  see 
them  raised  on  high,  then  stay  not,  but  ssire 
the  key  of  the  open  country,  and  flee  f  On 
pronouncing  these  words,  the  figure  turned 
round,  walked  up  to  the  tapestry,  remounted 
the  steps,  and  replaced  itself  in  its  former  po- 
sition.  The  chevalier,  who  was  covered  with 
a  cold  sweat,  remained  for  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  so  bereft  of  strength,  that  he 
had  not  the  power  to  call  for  assistance.  At 
last  some  ouc  came ;  but  not  wishing  to  con- 
fide his  adventure  to  a  servant,  he  merely 
said  that  he  felt  unwell,  and  a  penon  was 
set  to  watch  by  his  bedside  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  night.   The  following  day  the 
Count  de  Jaucour,  his  father,  having  ques- 
tioned him  on  his  pretended  malady  of  the 
preceding  night,  the  young  man  related  what 
he  had  seen.    In  place  of  laughing  at  him, 
as  the  chevalier  expected,  the  count  listened 
very  attentively,  and  then  said:  "This  is 
very  remarkable  ;  for  my  father,  in  his  early 
youth,  in  this  very  chamber,  and  with  the  same 
personage  represented  in  that  tapestry,  met 
with  a  very  singular  adventure.'  — The  che- 
valier would  very  gladly  have  heard  the  detail 
of  his  grandfather's  vision,  but  the  count  re- 
fused to  say  anv  more  upon  the  subject,  and 
even  desired  nis  son  never  to  mention  it 
again ;  and  the  same  day  the  count  caused 
the  tapestry  to  be  pulled  down,  and  burnt  in 
his  presence  in  the  castle  court  yard.' 

'  Such  is  the  detail  of  this  story  in  all  its 
simplicity.  Mrs.  RadclifFe  would  have  been 
glad  to  nave  heard  it ;  and  I  dare  say  the 
Chevalier  de  Jaucour  thought  of  it  at  the 
time  of  the  Revolution  :  for  the  fact  is,  that 

eized  the 
He  quit- 


whrn  he  saw  the  rods  raised,  he 
key  of  the  open  country,  and  fled, 
ted  France. 

No  part  of  Madame  de  Genlis's  memoirs 
is  more  interesting  than  that  in  which  she 
describes  contemporary  characters.  Of  Ma- 
dame de  Stacl  she  savs: — 

*  It  was  at  Belle  Chasse  tliat  I  formed  an 
intimacy  with  Madame  Necker:  "before  the 
Revolution,  she  anticipated  my  visits,  by 
writing  me  the  most  obliging  letters,  and  by 
coming  to  see  me :  she  brought  her  daugh- 
ter, who  was  then  sixteen,  and  not  yet  mar- 
ried. This  young  lady  was  not  pretty,  but 
she  was  very  animated,  and,  though  she  spoke 
a  great  deal  too  much,  she  spoke  cleverly.  I 


remember  reading  to  Madame  Necker  and 
htr  daughter  one  or  the  pieces  of  my  Theatre 
for  Young  Ladies  ( Ztliv  <>u  /'  Ingenue),  which 
I  had  not  yet  published.  I  cannot  express 
the  enthusiasm  and  the  demonstrations  of 
pleasure  exhibited  by  the  young  la  ly  during 
this  reading;  they  astonished  without  pleas- 
ing me :  she  wept,  uttered  exclamations  at 
every  pagf,  and  kissed  my  hands  at  each  mo- 
ment; in  short,  she  embarrassed  me  greatly. 
1  was  far  from  supposing  that  this  young  put- 
son  was  one  day  to  become  my  enemy.  Ma- 
dame Necker  had  e  lucated  her  very  ill : 
s!*c  suffered  her  to  pass  three  fourths  of 
Bach  day  in  her  drawing-room,  among  the 
crowd  of  beaux  esprits  of  the  time,  who 
were  constantly  about  Madame  Necker ; 
and,  while  her  mother  attended  to  oihe-r 
persons,  and  especially  to  the  ladies  who 
came  to  pay  her  visits/the  hajn  npriti  en- 
tered into  dissertations  with  Mademoiselle 
Necker  on  the  passions,  and  on  love.  The 
solitude  of  her  chamber,  and  .1  few  good 
books,  would  have  been  more  to  hnr  advan- 
tage. She  learned  to  talk  fast  and  much, 
without  any  reflection,  and  she  has  written 
in  the  same  manner.  She  had  read  little, 
and  all  her  knowledge  was  superficial;  she 
has  collected,  in  her  works,  not  the  results  of 
sound  reading,  but  an  infinite  number  of  re- 
collrctions  and  incoherent  conversations.' 

Of  the  celebrated,  or  rather  notorious  Ma- 
dame d'Epinay,  we  are  told— 

'  She  was  tnen  a  woman  of  fifty,  very  in- 
firm, and  remained  constantly  at  home:  she 
earnestly  begged  me  to  come  and  see  her. 
Her  letter  was  prettily  written,  and  I  deter- 
mined to  pay  her  a  visit;  she  received  me  so 
well,  that  I  promised  to  return.  M.  Grimm 
resid  d  in  her  house,  and  he  always  made  a 
third  person  in  our  conversations.  I  bad  al- 
ready seen  him  at  Venice;  and,  without  es- 
teeming him  amiable,  I  svas  pleased  with  his 
conversation,  for  he  had  travelled  a  great 
deal,  and  replied  readily  to  all  my  inquiries. 
Madame  d'Epinay  could  never  have  been 
pretty,  and  her  manners  were  entirely  desti- 
tute of  elegance :  there  svas  a  good  deal  of 
gossip  in  her  conversation,  but  she  was  frank 
and  obliging,  and  without  pedantry:  her  un- 
derstanding seemed  to  me  very  ordinary,  and 
her  reading  very  limited.' 

The  following  is  a  good  anecdote  of  im- 
pertinence rebuked : — 

'  We  saw  besides,  at  Spa,  a  young  and 
charming  Spanish  lady,  the  Countess  of 
Rechtereu,  married  to  a-  man  who  might 
have  been  her  father,  but  whom  she  really 
loved,  as  she  proved  by  the  at  tent  on  s  she 
paid  him,  and  by  her  s|wtl"ss  behaviour : 
she  was  at  once  clever,  ingenious,  pretty,  and 
a  fine  woman.  At  Spa  she  occasloned'many 
unhappy  attachments ;  among  other,  the 

Duke  of  L  ,  a  young  and  handsome 

nobleman  of  the  court  of  France,  became 
desperately  in  love  with  her.  As  it  was  al- 
ways very  difficult  to  approach  her  ear,  she 
remaining  constantly  near  the  count,  he 
thought  he  had  found  a  favourable  moment 
one  morning  at  the  breakfast  at  Vauxhall,  as 
Madame  de  Rechtereu  was  not  on  that  occa- 
sion seated 
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try  to  serve  the  ladies,  bad  not  at  down  to 

versation  w  ith  her,  hut  in  ao  under  ton«,  and 
leaning  over  her,  he  whispered  in  her  ear,  in 
a  low  voice,  a  formal  declaration  of  love. 
Madame  de  Kechtereu,  after  listening  quietly 
to  what  he  was  saying,  made  this  reply :  "  My 
lord  duke,  I  do  not  understand  French  very 
welt,  so  that  I  have  not  comprehended  a 
word  of  what  you  have  been  saying ;  but  my 
friend  there"  (so  she  always  styled  her  bus- 
band)  "  is  much  better  acquainted  with  it 
than  I  ;  go  and  tell  him  all  these  proyy 
things,  and  he  will  explain  them  all  to  me 
very  clearly."  The  duke,  instead  of  follow- 
ing this  advice,  withdrew  precipitately,  with 
a  visible  air  of  vexation.  The  piquant  an- 
of  Madame  de  Kechtereu  made  every 
!  comprehend  what  the  duke  had  revealed 
to  her  with  an  air  of  so  much  mystery." 

With  two  anecdotes  of  Barrrre  and  Talley- 
rand, we  shall  now  conclude,  but  probably 
may  take  up  the  work  again  when  the  other 
volumes  are  published.  Madame  de  Genlis 
had  been  told  that  Barrcre  was  partial  to  her 
work«,  and  that  he  also  was  an  author;  but, 
uufortuuately, — 

'  The  two  works  to  which  his  name  was 
attached,  though  published  for  more  than 
two  years,  were  scarcely  known  in  Paris 
The  author  sent  them  lo  me :  one  was  the 
Eloce  de  Louis  XII.  Per*  du  peupfe  et  IWti 
de  trance,  containing,  besides  a  panegyrical 
character  of  that  monarch,  ati  essay  in  jira  se 
of  a  monarchical  form  of  govtrntnent  ;  the 
second  work  was  the  FJtge  of  the  late  SI. 
I*  franc  de  Potnpignan,  full  of  praises  of  re- 
ligion, and  well-founded  satirical  remarks 
upon  modrru  philosophy .  These  essays  were 
Wily  written  (the  author  never  made  his 
style  better  afterwards),  but  there  was  wit  in 
them,  judgment,  ingenious  allusions,  and 
excellent  moral  principles.     I  agreed,  at 

"",  Bar- 


h 


least,  to  receive  this  deputy— it  was  SI 
r  'cre  !  This  curious  inctdeut  would 
sent  him  to  the  scaffold,  if  I  had  taken  uolice 
of  it  in  the  reign  of  Robespierre ;  but  my 
silence,  and  the  profound  oblivion  into  which 
his  essays  had  fallen,  obtained*  the  author 
impunity  for  having  committed  the  enormous 
offinee  of  displaying  humane  and  religious 
feelings  in  the  first  productions  of  his  pen, 
which,  in  other  respects,  w  ere  poor  enough. 
I  got  acquainted  with  him  in  the  way  I  have 
mentioned ;  lie  was  young,  enjoyed  a  very 
good  reputation, ,  to  much  talent  added  a 
supple  disposition,  a  handsome  look,  and 
manners  at  once  dignified,  modest,  and  re- 
served. He  was  the  only  person  I  ever  saw 
from  a  remote  piovince,  who  had  all  die  re- 
fined language  and  polite  maimers,  that 
would  fit  high  society  or  the  precincts  of  a 
court.  He  was  not  very  well  informed ;  but 
his  conversation  was  always  pleasing,  and 
soroetiruea  fascinating ;  he  displayed  extreme 
sensibility,  a  passionate  predilection  for  the 
aits,  accomplishments,  and  rural  life ;  these 
mild  and  engaging  feelings,  joined  to  a  lively 
ulent  of  satire,  gave  his  person  and  disposi- 
tion a  very  interesting  and  original  character. 
Such  he  seemed  to  roe  to  be,  and  doubtless 
h«  was  su  tUn,  for  cowardice  only  made  him 


with  since  the  Revolution) 
intimate." 
Of  Talleyrand  she  says: — 
'The  last  lime  I  was  at  Hamburgh  I  again 
saw  M.  de  Talleyrand — l'engord,  who  had 
just  returned  from  America,  and  was  on  his 
way  to  Paris.  I  had  been  very  intimate 
with  him  in  London,  whither  he  had  fled  at 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  terror,  to  escape 
from  persecution,  because  he  would  not  t»r- 
ticipate  in  any  of  the  sanguinary  transactions 
of  mat  day.  We  remember,  with  great  plea- 
sure, the  evenings  we  had  spent  together, 
along  with  Mademoiselle  D'Orleans  and  my 
niece,  without  any  other  person  ever  being 
admitted  to  our  party.  I  never  heard  any 
one  express  himself  more  forcibly  than  he 
did  against  the  excesses  committed  in  F ranee ; 
it  was  he  who  related  to  us  the  tragical  end 
of  the  viituous  Madame  Duchtitelel,  and  the 
heroic  courage  displayed  by  the  Duchess  of 
Grainmout  in  attempting  to  save  her  life. 
These  melancholy  accouuts  were  sometimes 
enliveued  by  agreeable  subjects  of  conver- 
sation, the  charm  of  which  arose  from  the 
pre  eminent  talents  of  M.  de  Talleyrand. 
He  was  generally  present  at  our  little  supper 
parties,  the  praiseworthy  economy  of  which  he 
was  wont  lo  praise  with  good-humoured 
irony.  One  evening  I  gave  a  grand  formal 
supper,  to  which  all  our  friends  were  invited : 
when  he  saw  the  spendid  array,  he  ap- 
proached me,  and  whispered  into  my  ear,  / 
promise  you  thai  I  shall  not  term  astonished. 
No  one  could  be  more  agreeable  during  the 
supper.  He  had  writteu  me  several  letters 
from  America,  requesting  me  always  to  insert 
a  gnat  many  proper  names  in  my  answers 
We  were  both  of  us  delighted  at  meeting 
each  other.  I  asked  him  if  he  were  going 
to  lake  any  share  in  public  affairs,  to  which 
he  replied,  t'.ial  he  whs  disgusted  with  them 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  tlial  nothing 
could  possibly  make  him  engage  in  them 
again.  I  am  certain  that  he  was  sincere  in 
what  he  said  ;  bul  no  men  in  this  world 
know  themselves  so  little  as  the  votaries  of 
ambition ;  they  resemble  lovers,  who  con- 
tinually mistake  discontent  and  vexation  for 
impartiality  and  unbiassed  judgment.  Some 
days  before  his  departure,  M.  de  Talleyrand 
asked  me  what  orders  1  had  for  Paris,  when 
I  requested  him  to  send  me  the  work  called 
Im  Suetsse  de  Charron  :  next  morning  I 
received  a  charming  note  from  him,  with  the 
book  I  was  desirous  of,  most  elegunUy  bound, 
and  of  an  Elzerir  edition.  It  happened  ac- 
cidentally that  he  had  this  very  book,  which 
he  kept  at  the  sale  of  his  fine  library  in  Lon- 
don, and  took  always  along  with  hint,  as  he 
was  very  fond  of  it.  I  w  as  very  grateful  for 
the  sacrifice  he  made  me  ;  but  tins  was  not 
the  first  proof  of  friendship  I  bad  received 
from  him,  for  he  was  in  London  at  the  be- 
ginning of  die  emigration,  and  having  heard 
that  I  was  in  a  convent  at  Urerogarten,  he 
wrote  to  me  to  offer  me  twelve  thoumnd  francs. 
I  declined  the  generous  offer,  but  1  shall 
it.' 


A  Treat  is*  on  the  Properties  and  Medical  Af- 
piicutum  of  the  Fapour-Jiath  ox  ifi  Ihfr- 
ent  Varieties,  and  their  Effects  in  Varum 
Species  of  Diseased  Action.  By  J.  Giss.lt, 
M.  D.,  of  the  University  of  Winbargli. 
8vo.  pp.  1  6.    l/>ndon,  1825.  Knigttf 
and  I-acey. 
Da.  Gib.net  is  well  knowu  to  the  tribe  of 
abiutiouurts,  and  it  is  a  pretty  numerous  one, 
by  an  Essay  on  Sea- Bathing,  published  some 
years  ago,  which  contains  much  practical  in- 
formation on  the  subject.    Tiie  volume  befort 
us,  though  complete  in  itself,  forms  a  good 
sequel  to  his  former  work.    It  treats  on  la* 
use  and  applicntionof  the«pour-bath  amomii 

various  nations  of  the  world,  more  or  less  ci- 
vilized. As  the  author  resides  at  Brighton, 
and  the  subject  of  bathing  occupies  a  large 
portion  of  his  professional  attention,  he  bat 
had  good  opportunities  for  observation,  ami 
he  is  a  great  advocate  for  the  vapour-bati. 
He  says, — 

'  A  daily  inspection  of  its  powers  and  in 
influence  upon  the  variety  of  diseases  that 
present  themselves  in  so  populous  a  sta- 
balhing  place,  has  confirmed  me  in  the  too- 
victiou  of  the  advantages  arising  from  it,  and. 
in  roost  instances,  of  its  superiority  over  the 
usual  mode  of  bathing.  From  this  experi- 
ence, I  am  of  opinion  it  should  be  cotuuU- 
ed,  in  most  circumstances,  as  a  much  morc 
powerful  agent  than  the  common  fluid-bath, 
uuder  any  degree  of  heat." 

We  suspect,  however,  the  author  is  a  hit  ( 
too  sanguine  iu  his  statement  of  the  beneficial 
effects  of  tiie  vapour-both,  for  there  is  scarct- 
ly  any  complaint  in  which  he  does  not  *- 
commend  it  as  efficacious.  It  promotes  ft 
cretion  and  secretion,  is  good  in  pulmonai" 
and  paralytic  affections,  cholic  aud  cuts*- 
ous  diseases,  gout  and  glandular  swelliap, 
febrile  diseases  and  female  obstructions.  It 
diminishes  the  inroads  of  time  and  old  m ; 
and  by  vapour  die  doctor  assures  us  '  exist- 
ence may  become  comfortable,  and  longcnri 
more  secure.'  Expectant  heirs  will  nut,  of 
course,  recommend  it  to  their  sires,  not  a 
hen-pecked  husband  provide  it  for  his**. 
For  die  best  means  of  using  this  panacea,  tw 
vapour  bath,  we  must  refer  our  readers  t* 
Dr.  Gibney's  work,  where  they  will  find 
much  useful  information  on  the  subject  «• 
shall,  however,  make  one  or  two  extracts ;  ike 
first  relates  to  the  use  of  the 
other  countries : — 

'  The  administration  of  vapour,  in  < 
may  be  traced  to  the  days  of  Hippocraw- 
aud  was  efficaciously  used  by  Celsus.  Gakn, 
and  many  of  the  Arabian  physicians ;  but  t; 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Last,  to  the  Fgyptaas. 
die  Greeks,  and  to  the  Romans,  its  actrn 
application,  both  topically  and  generally,  b»» 
been  extensively  known,  but  more  koo»a 
than  understood,  from  the  most  early  retard* 
up  to  the  present  day. 

«  U  the  burning  regions  of  the  East,  sad 
in  the  frozen  and  extended  countries  of  H  uv 

become  as  general  as  is  the  estimation  in 
whichrt  is  universally  hdd't.Pro^T 
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of  heat  and  cold;  added  to  thw,  the 
"  abjt^  of  a  people  occupying  those 

fitl,  without  the  comfort  of  the  lv it n  under 
one  form  or  another — indeed,  to  such  a  de- 
gree, that  a  strict  preclusion  from  it*  use  is 
exercised  and  considered  a*  a  punishment  of 
considerable  sescnty.  Should  any  instance 
of  this  nature  occur  amon^  the  K.<rvptiati  wo- 
men, from  an  interdiction  bv  th<>  husband  or 
otherwise,  it  would  be  considered  of  to  cruel 
n  nature,  a*  to  cause  general  disapprobation : 
for  they  not  only  enjoy  the  greatest  delight 
from  the  salutary  luxury  of  the  bath,  but, 
when  they  assemMe  auhe  adjoining  apart - 

upon  subjects  of  every  agreeable  description. 

*  In  the  colder  district*,  apartments,  heated 
lo  a  very  high  temperature,  are  used  as  bath*  ; 
and,  after  the  necessary  time  of  exposure,  the 
*»atiiers  are  habituated  to  rush  into  cold  and 
frosty  air — nay,  numbers,  from  a  high  degree 
of  heated  medium,  plunge  into  cold  water 
contained  in  a  pond  convenient  to  the  bath, 
or  id  winter  roll  themselves  in  snow,  which, 
from  force  of  habit,  is  found  productive  of  no 
l>ad  consequence,  even  though  the  change 
from  heat  to  cold,  and  from  cold  to  heat,  is 
often  reiterated :  on  the  contrary,  the  removal 
of  disease  is  frequently  known  to  succeed  ; 
and  k  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  this  custom 
is  found  among  most  uncultivated  nations, 
from  the  experience  of  its  utility. 

'  In  these  countries,  and  in  Lapland,  the 
same  mode  of  bathing,  as  well  as  in  produc- 
ing; vapour,  maintains,  as  in  Japan.  From 
heated  flints  the  apartment  is  raised  to  n  high 
temperature,  and  by  this  means,  in  Iceland, 
their  dry  and  sweating-room*  are  raised  as 
high  as  1 15*  of  Fahrenheit  Hoys  and  girls, 
with  their  parent*,  indiscriminately  enter; 
and,  to  open  the  pores,  and  promote  a  more 
free  perspiration,  the  surface  of  the  body  is 
gently  stmek  with  twigs,  formed  sometimes 
from  one  shrub,  sometimes  from  another: 
this  produces  both  a  pleasing  and  useful  ef- 
fect, and  is  succeeded  by  feelings  of  grateful 
relaxation  and  refreshment.' 

Dr.  Gibney  is  a  great  advocate  also  for  the 
u>e  of  friction  or  shampooing  along  with  the 
vapour-baths,  and  says  its  advantageous  con- 
sequence? are  so  great,  as  frequently  to  jus- 
tify an  observation  of  Sir  William  Temple, 
that  a  man  who  could  keep'  a  slave  to  rub 
him  need  never  have  the  gout.  The  follow- 
in-  is  the  doctor  s  notice  of  shampooing:— 

<  This  operation,  which  is  in  Egypt  called 
ma*  i*g,  although  simple,  and,  strictfy  speak- 
ing, a  process  of  friction  and  extension  of  the 
w-nlorw  and  ligaments,  requires  practice  and 
dexterity  to  perform  it  with  comfort  and  uti- 
lity; to  the  patient. 

*  In  India,  where  each  domestic's  employ- 
ment is  specifically  assigned,  persons  are  in- 
structed in  the  art,  and  prized  in  proportion 
to  the  facility  and  dexterity  with  which  they 
perform  it,  and  which,  from  early  infancy,  is 
practised  upon  children  and  persons  of  all 
ages,  rendering  their  joints  supple,  and  tl»eir 
muscles  elastic. 

*  After  ex  insure  lo  the  bath,  while  the  body 
fs  yet  warm  from  the  effects  of  the  vapour, 
the  ahainpooman  proceeds,  accordinj  to  the 


of  the  ease,  from  gentle  fric- 
to  pressure,  along 
pans  of  the  limb : 
he  kneads  and  grasps  the  muscle  repeatedly, 
presses  with  the  points  of  his  fingers  along 
its  course,  and  then  follows  friction  in  a  great- 
er or  less  degree,  alternating  one  with  the 
ottier,  while  the  hand  is  smeared  with  a  me- 
dicated oil,  m  the  specific  influence  of  which 
the  operator  has  considerable  confidence.  This 
process  is  continued  for  a  shorter  or  a  longer 
space  of  time,  and,  according  to  circum- 
stances, is  either  succeeded  or  preceded  by 
an  extension  of  the  capsular  ligament  of  each 
joint,  from  the  larger  to  the  smaller,  earning 
each  to  crack,  so  as  to  be  distinctly  heard, 
which  also  succeeds  from  the  process  being 
extended  to  each  connecting  ligament  of  the 
vertebre  of  the  back  and  loins.  The  sensa- 
tion at  the  moment  is  far  from  agreeable,  but 
is  succeeded  by  effects  not  dissimilar  to  what 
arises  from  brisk  electrical  sparks  taken  from 
the  joints  in  quick  succession. 

'  This  operation  upon  the  articulations  of 


and  we  therefore  shall  not  dwell  on  it  The 
general  blames  Kostopchm,  and  denies  that 
burning  the  city  was  an  act  of  patriotism  on 
the  part  of  the  Russians ;  it  was,  he  says, 
the  work  of  one  man  : — 

How  did  he  carry  it  into  effect?  By 


arry  it 

concealing  from  the  inhabitants  his  mischiev- 
ous plan ;  by  resorting  to  the  most  violent 
threats  to  comjitl  them  to  abandon  their  city; 
by  throwing  the  prisons  open,  and  letting  the 
malefactors  loose  ;  by  placing  torches  in 
their  hands ;  by  removing  from  the  city  every 
means  of  stopping  the  conflagration.  It  was 
so  far  from  being  an  act  of  patriotism  on  the 
part  of  the  Russians,  that  the  inhabitant* 
who  remained  at  Moscow  joined  their  en- 
deavours lo  ours,  for  the  purpose  of  ar- 
resting the  progress  of  the  flames.  A 
complete  sacrifice  is  that  which  was  pre- 
sented by  the  town  of  Saguntum,  who*e 
inhabitants,  after  throwing  their  wires, 
their  children,  and  their  treasures  intj 
the  flames,  rushed  in  after  there  ;  such  an 
action  justly  claims  our  admiration.  Hut  a 
set  of  vagabonds  who  set  fire  to  a  city  i:i 
which  they  possess  nothing,  and  do  so  at  the 
call  of  an  individual  who  is  so  much  execrated 
by  his  countrymen,  that  for  many  years  be 
dares  not  make  his  appearance  amongst  them 
a  set  can  only  inspire  one  with 


much  less  frequently  repeated 


the  lin 

»r  parts  of  the  process*  o 


pooing,  and,  in  its  effects  on  disease,  must 
be  considered  as  generally  unnecessary  and 
often  mischievous ;  but  this  should  not  be 
sai a  oi  tncuon,  irorn  wmcn,  ny  ancient  usage 
as  well  as  modern  experience,  we  are  in- 
structed how  much  can  be  derived,  when 
practised  with  judgment  and  paiirnt  pcrte- 
vemmr:  the  Indians,  who  hold  it  in  high  es- 
I  tim  ition  as  a  means  of  relief  from  the  conse- 
quences of  excessive  fatigue  and  from  unu- 
sual bodily  exertion,  have  constant  recourse 
to  it ;  and,  from  its  soothing  effects,  sleep  is 
often  induced  where  the  usual  means  fvtil." 

We  ought  to  add,  that  die  work  is  Illustrated 
by  some  copper-plate  engravings  and  wood- 
cuts.  

cuiKCAin  i  NApoi.ro*  am.  rue  craxd 

ARMY  I*  RUSSIA. 

(Concluded  fiom  p.  523.) 
Gexekal  Govrgavd  is  certainly  not  the 
most  courteous  of  critics,  and  in  his  exami- 
nation of  the  work  of  Comte  de  Segur,  gives 
[  the  most  point  blank  denial  of  his  assertions. 
The  comte  says,  'The  Kremlin  at  Moscow 
contained  a  magazine  of  gunpowder.'  The 
general,  on  the  other  hand,  declares  that — 

'  The  Kremlin  contained  no  such  maga- 
zine. Everything  in  the  arsenal  indicated 
the  precipitancy  with  which  it  had  been  eva- 
cuated by  the  Russians.  Tow,  projectiles, 
broken  were  strewed  about  the 

court.    In  the  halls  were  found  forty  thou- 
sand muskets  fof  English,  Austrian,  and 
Russian  manufacture),  about  a  hundred 
I  pieces  of  cannon,  quantities  of  lances  and 
I  sabres,  and  a  considerable  number  of  tro- 
|  phies  taken  from  the  Turks ;  but  no  gun- 
1  powder  could  be  discovered  :  there  was  none 
'  withiu  the  precincts  of  the  Kremlin.  The 
'  extensive  magazines  which  we  *eiiei  upon, 
were  situated  in  isolated  buildings  at  the 
gate  of  the  Germans,  on  the  outside  of  the 
city.   They  contained  four  hundred  diou- 
sand  pounds  of  gunpowder,  and  upwards  of 
a  million  of  pounds  of  salt]>etre.  Rostopchin 
had  forgotten  to  destroy  them!' 
The  fire  at  Moscow  is  an  often-told  ule, 


4  .Mr.  de  Segur  praises  the  act  of  Count  ' 
Rostopchin,  who  sets  fire  to  his  country 
house,  and  declares  that  he  does  so,  "  in 
order  that  it  might  not  be  polluted  by  the 
presi-ncc  of  the  French." 

'  Was  it  good  taste  in  a  Frenchman  to 
repeat  expressions  so  grossly  insulting !  The 
subsequent  conduct  of  Mr.  Itostopcnin  ha* 
not  corresponded  with  bis  words ;  for  shortly 
afterwards  he  was  found  to  come  in  the 
midst  of  those  Frenchmen,  and  marrying  hi* 
daughter  to  one  of  them,— the  nephew  of 
Count  Philip  de  Segur.* 

Sometimes  General  Gourgaud  banters  the 
comte  as  in  the  following  instance  : — 

*  Mr.  de  Segur  presents  us  with  a  horrid 
picture  of  the  field  of  battle  of  Malo-Jaros- 
lavetz.  I  roes  he  imigine  that  wars  are  car- 
ried on  without  the  loss  of  men  ?  From  his 
description  of  a  field  of  battle,  we  might  fancy 
we  heard  a  citizen  of  Paris  who  happened  to 
be  suddenly  transported  to  one.' 

The  comte  relates  a  story  of  some  canteen 
carriers,  who  threw  the  wounded  they  were 
conveying  into  a  ditch  :  General  Gourgaud 
says, — 

*'  The  fb!lowing  is  what  occurred  :  the  em- 
peror, at  the  head  of  his  staff,  was  proceeding 
along  the  riffht  side  of  the  high  road  of  Smo- 
lensko.  Having  observed  the  bodies  of  two 
or  three  Russian  soldiers  lying  not  far  from 
the  road,  he  called  the  orderly  uffcer,  who 
was  just  before  hint ,  and  directed  him  to  go 
and  see  what  they  were.  That  officer  re- 
turned and  informed  him  that  they  were  Rus- 
sians. The  emperor  appeared  much  asto- 
nished, and  said,  "What?  Russians  in  our 
from!"  Tie  orderly  officer  replied,  44  Sire, 
I  am  informed,  that  the  Spaniards  and  Por- 
tuguese in  charge  of  the  prisoner*,  have  shot 
several  of  them  who  refused  to  march. 
Napoleons   countenance  became  sever.; 
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"  Wliat  ?"  said  he,  eagerly,  "  do  they  mas- 
sacre the  prisoners  1  Betthier,  what  does  this 
mean  V  Berth ier  replied,  that  he  was  igno- 
rant of  the  circumstance,  but  would  imme- 
diately inquire  into  it.  Au  inquiry  was  ac- 
cordingly made;  when  the  Spaniards  pre- 
tended that  the  column  of  prisoners  Iiaving 
found  some  brandy  in  a  cart  that  had  been 
atondoned  on  the  road,  had  drunk  too  freely 
of  it,  and  that  several  of  them  becoming  in- 
toxicated, had  attempted  to  disarm  the  escort, 
who  had  therefore  becu  compelled  to  fire 
upon  them.  Proper  measures  were  taken  to 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  irregularities.' 

General  Guurgand  always  speaks  con- 
temptuouily  of  the  Cossaacks,  who,  however, 
gave  the  French  some  trouble.    He  says:— 

'  Marshal  Ncy.  iu  order  to  show  his  sol- 
diers how  little  those  troops  of  Cosscks  were 
to  be  feared,  had  ordered  a  captain  of  grena- 
diers to  select  fifty  men,  to  go  and  set  fire  to 
a  village  situated  at  the  distance  of  half  a 
league  from  the  road,  then  to  retire  in  tbe-di- 
rcttion  of  another  village  which  he  pointed 
out  to  him,  and  rejoin  him  after  the  exploit. 
"  You  will  be,"  said  he,  "  surrouuded  by- 
five  or  six  hundred  Cossacks,  or  more ;  but 
be  firm  :  not  one  of  you  has  any  thing  to 
fear  from  them."  The  officer  immediately 
proceeds  to  comply  minutely  with  this  order ; 
in  doinr;  which  he  presently  finds  himself  sur- 
rounded rind  annoyed  by  a  thousand  or 
twelve  hundred  Cossacks.  The  Russian 
commander  in  vain  causes  one  half  uf  his 
followers  to  dismount :  he  cannot  succeed  in 
wcuritifr  any  of  this  handful  of  brave  men. 
Marshal  Ney  then  despatches  half  a  battalion 
to  the  assistance  of  these  fiftv  grenadiers ; 


who,  together  with  their  officer,  rejoin  the 
column  untouched.' 

It  is  well  known  that  Marshal  Ney  was  the 
favourite  officer  of  Napoleon,  and  that  he  was 


a  proof  of  this  is  re- 


much  attached  to  him  ; 
lat'^l  by  our  author  : — 

'  The  emperor  was  at  Darania,  dining  with 
Marshal  I«eiebvrc,  when  au  orderly  officer, 
whom  he  had  left  at  Orcha,  to  distribute  the 
aititlery  among  the  different  corps  of  the 
army,  announced  to  hiin  that  some  Polish  of- 
ficers had  ju.-t  arrived  in  the  to\»-»,  and  had  \  sidence  at  Kdgware  or  anywhere  they  please 


men,  iu  order  to  relieve  the  Duke 
Bitluno,  who  had  hitherto  formed  the  rear- 
guard, and  to  place  himself  under  the  orders 
of  Marshal  Ney,  to  whom  this  command  was 
again  confided.  The  Bavarian  general,  after 
being  attacked  in  the  latter  position,  by  the 
corps  of  Cossacks  wiio  preceded  the  Uussian 
advanced  guard,  and  who  were  provided 
with  a  few  light  field-pieces,  was  thrown 
back  upon  W'ilna ;  this  occasioned  a  great 
disorder  amoug  the  stragglers,  canteen  ear- 
ner.;, &c.  The  alarm  was  sounded  ;  but  die 
Cossacks  would  not  have  dared,  on  that  day, 
to  enter  a  town  which  still  contained  some 
organized  infantry.  General  de  Wrede,  ac- 
companied by  sixty  light  horsemen,  proceed- 
ed to  Key's  quarters.  After  ringing  his 
troops  in  order  of  battle  before  his  door,  he 
went  to  the  marshal's  apartment,  with  his 
sword  yet  in  hand :  "  Mr.  Le  Marcchal,"  he 
said  to  him,  "  the  enemy  is  close  after  me. 
I  come  with  my  sixty  horsemen  to  oiler  to 
lead  vou  in  safety  to  the  road  to  Kowno." 
Ney  was  leaning  against  the  chimney.  lie 
coolly  look  De  Wrede  by  the  hand  to  a  win- 
dow looking  upon  the  street,  and  showing  him 
the  excess  of  the  disorder,  and  the  unarmed 
men  who  were  hurried  along  i 
he  said :  "  Mr.  Le  General,  do  you  think 
that  a  marshal  of  the  empire  can  mix  with 
such  a  rabble  ?"  The  Bavarian  general  stood 
amazed  for  a  moment ;  be  then  objected  to 
Ney,  that  if  he  remained  any  longer  in  Wdna, 
he  ran  the  risk  of  tailing  into  the  enemy's 
hands;  the  marshal  replied ;  "  No,  uo,  ge- 
neral, fear  nothing  for  me ;  I  have  here  fifty 
French  grenadiers  about  me ;  and  all  the  Cos- 
sacks in  the  world  shall  not  dislodge  me  be- 
fore eight  o'clock  to-morrow." ' 

The  Complete  Servant;  being  a  Practical 
Guide  to  the  Peculiar  Duties  and  Business 
of  all  Descriptions  of  Servnnts ;  with  Useful 
Receipts  ana  Talks.  By  Sa m v ei.  and  Sa- 
r  au  Adams,  Fifty  Years  Servants  in  dif- 
ferent Families.  l'Jmo.  pp.  502.  Lon- 
don, 1825.  Knight  and  Lacey. 
Who  Samuel  and  Sarah  Adams  are,  we  nei- 
ther know  nor  care;  they  may  place  their  re- 


of !  order  to  let  our. readers  judge  of  hi  m*nt?, 
but  here  we  are  at  a  loss  amidst  the  until 
details  of  a  work  of  this  sort,  which  treats  it 
omnibus  rebut  tt  qtdbusdam  altis.  We  wilt, 
however,  at  a  venture  take  the  rules  for  mar- 
keting:— 

'  KUTCHEfts'  MEAT. 

'  General  Observations  respecting  it. 
'  O*  The  best  of  every  kind  of  ptovuios  u 
cheapest,  affords  most  nourishment,  und  gsa 

forth r *t. 

raal  food,  and  constitutes  a  considerable  por- 
tion  of  our  constant  aliment,  a  knowlta^, 
not  only  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  tit 
several  kinds  of  animals  destined  for  our  nut', 
but  also  of  the  manner  in  w  hich  they  kin 
beeu  bred  and  fed,  would  be  very  essential 
if  to  be  obtained,  as  it  would  enable  ts 
to  judge  of  their  wholesomeness,  and  thev 
fitness  for  our  healthful  support  and  nourish- 
ment. 

'The  flesh  of  cattle,  of  all  kinds,  fatted  in 
confined  and  filthy  places,  on  oil-cakes,  cr 
rank  and  liaif-decayed  vegetables,  should  be 
rejected,  as  unfit  for  use.  On  the  contrary, 
those  animals  which  We  been  bred  and 
iu  their  flight,  j  pastured  iu  open  situations,  oo  high  bads, 
extensive  dowus,  dry 
large  enclosures,  where 
particularly  where  the 


applied  for  assistance  on  the  part  of  Marshal 
N«:y,  who  was  at  a  few  leagues  dLtauce. 
The  emperor  immediately  rose,  and  seizing 
the  othcer  hy  both  arms,  ejaculated,  with  the 
liveliest  emotion  :  "  Is  that  really  true .'  are 
ou  sure  of  it  ?"  The  officer  having  assured 
iim  that  he  was  certain  of  the  fact,  that  he 
had  accompanied  Prince  Eugene,  who,  with 
his  corps,  v.  a*  marching  to  meet  tlio  marshal ; 
having,  in  short,  succeeded  in  convincing  the 
emperor  of  the  truth  of  his  report,  his  majesty 
exclaimed :  "  I  have  two  hundred  millions 
in  my  cellars  at  the  Tuileries,  and  i  would 
have  given  them  all  to  ensure  Ney's  safety." ' 
The  following  is  a  striking  instance  of  the 
cool  courage  of  the  marshal 

'  In  pursuance  of  die  orders  which  the  em- 
peror had  sent  from  Zclifeka  to  General  do 
Wrede,  litis  grueral  had  moved  from  Vileika 
to  Slobkcbowska.  Ou  the  Rth  of  Docrtutar, 
the  King  of  Naples  directed  him  to  repair  to 
Ituckowi  with  his  Bavarian  troops,  amount- 
ing to  two  thousand  and  sotnc  hundred 


They  are,  we  believe,  nearly  related  to  a  cer- 
tain Colin  Mackenzie,  and  to  the  Goldsmith 
(not  Oliver)  in  whose  name  some  good 
school-books  have  been  published  Every- 
body knows  dial  Sir  John  Hill  wrote  Mrs. 
Glassc's  Cookery,  and  why  may  not  Sir  IU- 
chaid  Phillips,  who  is  a  kuight  also,  follow 
his  example? — although,  as  he  abjures  ani- 
mal food,  and,  consequently,  Dr.  Kitchener's 
committee  of  taste,  he  must  of  course  take 
all  his  roasting  and  boiling  and  stewing  and 
fry  ing  on  trust.    But,  after  all,  Samuel  and 
Sarah  Adams,  alias  Sir  Richard  and  J-ady 
Phillips,  have  here  given  us  a  good  book. 
We  do  not  pledge  ourselves  to  the  excellence 
of  the  cookery  receipts,  except  so  far  as  con- 
cerns vegetables ;  though,  as  the  others  appear 
to  be  culled  from  the  best  manuals  of  the 
sort,  there  is  no  doubt  they  may  be  relied 
on.    The  work   really  contains  not  only 
much  gwd  advice  to  every  class  of  ser- 
vhhIs,  I  Ait  much  useful  information.    We  al- 


leaths..  and 
the  air  is  pure,  aid 
grass  is  short  awl 

sweet,  and  where  they  require  much  exercise 
to  obtain  their  sustenance,  have  their  jutee 
pure,  their  flavour  excellent,  and  the  texture 
of  their  flesh  delicate,  nutritive,  and  wboJt- 
soiae.  Hence  the  superiority  of  the  \Vta* 
and  South  Down  mutton,  the  Scotch  us 
Welsh  beef,  &c.  This  fact  is  clearly  i 
in  the  superior  qualities  that  venisi 
the  flesh  of  all  wild  animals  possess  over  lbs 
of  tame  ones. 

'  Buttocks  of  beef,  fillets  of  veal,  and  hp 
of  mutton  and  lamb,  as  they  have  most  s«W 
meat  and  least  bone,  in  proportion,  are  tat 
for  large  fUmUies. 

'  The  most  economical  way  for  marketwf 
is  to  buy  what  roasting  and  boiling  pi*** 
you  want  in  one  lot.  Butchers  will  all 
quantities,  thus  assorted,  much  cheaper  rtai 
they  will  sell  single  joints;  and  prime  (cart- 
ing joints,  when  bought  alone,  are  al*W 
charged  extravagantly. 

*  Beef  and  mutton,  of  a  proper  a$e,  a 
more  easy  of  digestioo,  and  more  wrtnuo* 
than  veal  and  lamb.  The  same  reroarl 
holds  with  respect  to  pork;  for  though youar 
pigs  arc  fat  and  luscious,  yet  they  are  not » 
nutritive  as  those  of  more  mature  age.  T** 
heart  and  other  viscera  of  animals  ate  nutri- 
tious, but  hard  to  digest.  Pork  is  a  stwof 
meat,  but  that  which  is  fed  at  dairis*  » 
mildest  and  best.  Fat  meat  is  not  so  ess* 
digestion  as  the  flesh  of  well  fad  aruWv 
though  not  so  fat.  The  flesh  of  old  anioMb 
is  dry  and  bard  of  digestion,  and  affords  bul 


way s  like  to  give  au  extract  fioiu  a  book,  in  |  bcr,  aud  January, 


'  BEEP. 

'  Instructions  for  ckooung  k. 
'  An  ox  is  in  its  prime,  for  food,  at  A'e  * 
six  years  old. 

*  Beef  is  never  out  of  season,  hut*  »  "> 

|  the  greatest  perfection  i 
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'  The  lean  of  the  finest  ox-beef,  if  of  a 
proper  age,  has  a  fine  smooth  grain,  it  U  of  a 
bright  or  carnation  red,  feels  tender,  and  ap- 
pears to  be  marled  or  intermixed  with  (at. 
The  fat  parts  are  firm,  of  a  cream  colour,  and 
rather  white  than  yellow.  This  latter  dis- 
tinction is  of  importance,  because,  if  the  beef 
be  old,  the  fat  will  be  yellow  and  skinny ; 
and  if  the  ox  has  been  unnaturally  fed,  or  in 
a  confined  place,  and  particularly  if  it  has 
been  fed  with  oil-cake,  it  will  be  very  yellow, 
?of;,  flabby,  and  greasy.  On  the  other  haud, 
it  the  beef  be  too  young,  the  fat  will  be  while, 
almost  like  mutton  fat,  and  the  lean  will  be 
of  a  pale  colour. 

'  The  grain  of  cow -beef  is  closer  than  that 
of  the  ox,  and  the  lean  is  of  a  darker  red. 

'  Heifer-beef  has  all  the  appearances  and 
qualities  of  good  ox-betf,  except  that  the 
rain  of  the  lean  is  of  a  finer  texture. 
'  Bull-beef  is  coarser  and  redder  than  any 
r,  the  fat  hard  and  skinny,  and  it  lias  a 
*  rank  smell. 
'  The  best  joints  are  the  sirloin,  rump,  \ 
edge-bow-,  buttock,  and  the  fire  or  six  fore- 
ribs  ;  and  the  thin  flank,  the  sticking-piecc, 
lli*  leg,  shin,  and  cheek,  are  the  worst. 

*  Vfc.VL. 

'  ImtruetitMtfur  dunning  it. 
'  Veal  U  best  and  cheapest  from  March  to 
Jury. 

*  Veal  ought  to  be  fine  in  the  grain,  firm,  j 
white,  and  Cat.  The  leg  bone  should  be 
small.  If  fresh,  the  eyes  will  be  full  and 
bright,  the  fledi  not  clammy  but  dry,  and  tho 
large  vein  of  the  shoulder  of  a  bright  red. 
The  kidney  taints  soonest,  and  if  that  be 
sweet,  and  neither  soft  nor  slimy,  the  whole 
calf  is  fresh.  On  the  contrary,  if  any  pait  of 
the  flesh  be  green  or  yellow,  or  feels  flabby, 
it  is  stab.  The  fillet  of  a  cow-calf  is  prefera- 
ble on  accouut  of  the  udder,  but  tho  meat  of 
the  bull  calf  is  generally  firmest,  whitest,  and 
best,  when  dressed.  The  finest  calves  hare 
the  smallest  kidneys. 

i  the  fore-knuckle  and  blade 


teemed  in  London.  At  IJath,  the  short- ! 
shanked  Dorsetshire,  and  the  l-ausdowti  mul- 
ton  are  most  in  request ;  in  Yorkshire  and  ! 
the  northern  counties,  the  Moor  mutton  ; 
and  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  the  long-shanked 
is  most  approved  ;  but  the  sheep  bred  in  the 
Fens  and  deep  lands  of  Lincolnshire,  and 
that  neighbourhood,  are  large,  coarse  grained, 
and  ill-flavoured.—  Mutton  Ustes  strong  of  the 
coat  in  May  and  June,  or  just  before  shearing. 

'  UMD. 

'  Instructions  for  choosing  it. 
'  I^mb,  like  veal,  is  fre*h  when  the  eyes 
are  full  and  bright,  ami  the  vein  in  the  neck 
is  of  a  fine  blue  colour ;  but  if  it  be  green  or 
yellow,  or  if  there  be  a  faint  smell  alwiul  the 
kidney,  it  is  stale.  The  earliest  house-lamb, 
in  London,  is  from  the  Dorsetshire  ewe*, 
which  are  sold  in  great  numbers  at  Wcyhill- 
Fair,  on  the  10th  of  October,  whence  they  are 
driven  toward*  London,  quite  forward,  fre- 
quently dropping  their  lambs  on  the  road. 
This  comes  m  ui  or  before  Christmas,  and  is 
generally  rut  into  quarters.  (ira*s-la:nb 
comes  into  season  about  ICasler,  and  when 
large  and  plentiful  ia  cut  up  in  joints,  like 


bone  together ;  and  a  leg  is  the  fillet  and 
hind  knuckle  together. 

'The  best  end  of  the  loin,  the  fillet,  and 
the  best  end  of  the  breast,  are  the  choicest 
pieces:  the  knuckle,  and  scrag  end  of  the 
neck,  are  the  worst. 

'  mvttok. 
*  Instructions  far  dunning  it. 

'  Mutton  is  best  from  Christmas  to  Mid- 
summer. 

'  When,  if  in  its  prime  (that  is  about  four 
years  of  age),  it  will  feet  tender  when  pinched 
sirith  the  finger  and  thumb,  but  if  older,  it  will 
feel  harder  and  fibrous.  The  grain  of  the 
lean  should  be  a  fine  deep  red,  the  colour 
bright,  and  the  fat  firm  anil  white.  Wether 
mutton  is  the  best  flavoured,  and  may  be 
known  by  a  prominent  lump  of  fat  at  the 
edge  of  the  broadest  part.  Ewe  mutton  is 
paler  than  wether  mutton,  is  of  a  finer  tex- 
ture and  of  less  value ;  ram  mutton  is 

"  its  fat  is 


*  PORK. 

'  Directions  for  choosing  it. 
'  The  rind  of  all  pork  should  be  thin,  aud 
if  young  and  property  fed,  the  lean  will  break 
when  pinched,  and  will  lie  smooth  and  of  a 
delicate  white  ;  the  fat  will  be  white  and 
fine,  and  the  joints  will  look  blue ;  but  if  the 
rind  be  tough  and  loose,  or  thick  and  liard, 
and  the  joints  look  red,  it  is  old.  If  the 
flesh  be  clammy  it  is  stale.  The  knuckle 
part  taints  fiist.  When  measles  are  seen  in 
the  fat,  the  meat  is  unwholesome,  and  should 
not  be  eaten.  A  pig  is  in  its  prime  at  two 
years  old. 

'  BACOX. 

'  The  rind  of  good  bacon  is  always  thin, 
the  fat  firm  and  white,  or  rather  inclined  to 
a  pink  tinge,  and  the  lean  is  of  a  bright  red, 
teuder  and  adliering  close  to  the  bone.  If 
there  be  any  appearance  of  yellow,  it  is  rusty. 
The  Wiltshire  and  Hampshire  bacon  is  best, 
but  the  Yorkshire  is  much  esteemed.  Irish 
bacon  is,  in  general,  bad ;  but  this  article  is 
now  so  re-manufactured  in  Ijondon,  as  to 
resemble,  in  appearance,  the  most  beautiful 
Wiltshire  bacon. 

'  Hams. — The  Westphalia  or  bear's  hams, 
are  the  best;  but  the  Westmorland,  Wilt- 
shire, and  Yorkshire  arc  the  most  desirable, 
of  die  English  curing.  Choose  these  latter 
short  in  the  shank;  and  to  know  whether 
they  are  good,  thrust  a  picked-pointed  knife 
under  the  bone,  aud  if  it  comes  out  clean 
and  sweet,  the  ham  is  good,  otherwise  it  is 


spungy. 

'The  mutton  of  the  small  Welsh  sheep, 
i  are  driven  up,  and  fatted  on  Danstead 
,  bred  and  fed  on  the 
are  the 


'risn. 

'  General  Rules  for  choosing  it. 
'  (The  price  of  fish  depends  on  the  sup- 
ply ;  and  it  will  often  be  found  that  one  kind 
of  fish,  equally  as  good  and  seasonable  as 
another,  may  be  bought  for  much  les3  mo- 
ney ;  therefore  never  buy  at  an  extravagant 
price.) 

«  When  fish  Is  fresh,  it  is  firm,  bright,  and 
stiff;  the  gills  are  of  a  lively  red,  hard  to 
open,  and  smell  sweet;  and  the  eyes  arc  full 


and  clear.  If  stale,  the  whole  fish,  an  J  par- 
ticularly tho  gills  and  fins,  will  aKv.iyt  bp 
flabby  and  limber ;  the  gills  will  be  pale,  and 
the  eyes  sunk  and  dull.  Ry  th«:.»e  rule* 
alone,  good  fish  may  be  distinguished  from 
bad ;  but,  besides  these,  some  kinds  of  fish 
have,  other  distinguishing  peculiarities  which 
arc  as  follow ;  viz.— 

'  Sturgeon  —The  groin  of  the  flesh  of  a  fine 
sturgeon  is  smooth,  and  very  white,  inter- 
spersed with  blue  veins.  The  skii^  is  soft 
and  tender,  and  its  smell  is  very  pleasant. 
When  the  veins  and  gristles  are  brown  or 
yellow,  instead  of  blue,  or  the  skiu  is  hard 
aud  dry,  tho  fish  is  not  good. 

'  Caviare. — This  is  the  roe  of  the  female 
sturgeon.  It  should  be  taken  out  and  beaten 
flat,  then  sprinkled  with  salt,  and  dried,  fir»t 
in  the  sun  and  air,  and  afterwards  in  an  oven, 
till  it  becomes  very  dry,  and  of  a  reddish 
brown  colour.  Tims  prepared,  it  is  a  hi><- 
relish;  it  is  to  be  eaten  with  oil  ar.d  vinegar. 

'  Turbot,  when  good,  is  thick,  fum,  and 
plump;  and  the  nose,  and  fins  all  round  tln> 
belly,  tinsel  with  a  pink  colour;  but.  if  >l 
has  lost  this  tauutiftil  tinge,  or  if  the  k-l!y  he 
changed  from  a  yellowish  white  to  a  blueish 
cast,  the  fish  is  cither  stale  or  poor,  or  both. 

*  Soles  arc  to  be  chosen  by  thcM:  rule?, 
particularly  as  to  the  pink  tinge  round  their 
bellies  and  under  their  noses. 

'  Cod-fish  should  be  thick  at  the  neck,  hat- 
ing the  gills  red,  the  flesh  very  while,  firm, 
hard,  and  clear,  and  the  eyes  bright. 

'  Haddock  are  to  be  chosen  by  these  rules. 
The  shortest  fish  are  the  best. 

'  Salmon  should  be  chosen  for  its  small 
head  and  thick  neck ;  its  scales  should  be 
bright,  and  its  gills  and  flesh  of  a  fine  red  co- 
lour. The  Thames  and  Severn  salmon  aie 
mostly  esteemed. 

'  Skate,  maids,  and  tliornbacks  are  all  of 
one  species;  they  ought  to  be  while  and 
diick.  The  two  latter  should  be  kept  a  day, 
or  perhaps  two,  to  make  them  tender,  and 
skate  may  be  kept  longer.  Tho  maiden 
skate,  and  the  young  male,  or  thornback,  are 
the  best;  but  large  old  skate  is  generally 
coarse  and  rank. 

'  Flounders,  .plaice,  &c.,  should  be  stiff 
and  Arm,  with  bright  full  eyes.  If  flabby, 
these  and  all  other  kinds  of  fish  are  certainly 
stale.  The  Thames  flounders  are  reckoned 
best,  in  London,  because  they  mny  be  had 
alive,  or  nearly  so,  and  they  are  always  be^t 
when  dressed  as  soon  as  caught. 

'  Herrings,  pilchards,  whitings  sprats,  &c. 
— These  may  be  classed  together.  The  lurv  - 
est  arc  the  be*t.  Their  gills  should  be  of  :< 
fine  red,  their  fins  stiff,  their  eyes  bright,  an  1 
their  flesh,  when  best,  is  bright  and  firm.  A* 
the  herrings  emigrate,  in  immense  slioab, 
from  the  northern  regions,  they  ore  in  the 
greatest  perfection  on  their  first  arrival  on 
the  coasts  of  Scotland,  the  north  of  Ireland, 
and  the  Isle  of  Man.  On  die  coast  of  the 
German  Ocean,  also,  even  so  far  south  as 
I  Yarmoudi,tbey  are  taken  in  great  quantities, 
remarkably  fat  and  fine,  and  full  of  spawn  ; 
i  but,  before  they  reach  the  southern  coast  of 
England,  they  become  poor  aud  thin,  aud 
are  U»en  kuown  by  the  denomination  of  slmt- 
ten  herrings. 
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*  Mackerel  look  beautifully  bright  when 
first  caught.  These  and  whitings  should  be 
dressed  as  soon  as  possible.' 


vol*.  12 mo.  pp. 
Cadctl.  Edin- 


Miitttnbure.   A  Tuk.  3 

995.    London,  1825. 

burgh;  Blackwood. 
Tits  improvements  in  science,  within  the  hut 
few  years,  are  not  greater  than  in  novel-writ- 
iiifT :  we,  of  course,  do  not  atludc  to  the  pro- 
ductions of  a  Smollett,  a  Fielding,  or  a  Gold- 
smith ;  but,  after  their  deaths,  a  dark  age  in 
the  annals  of  works  of  fiction  succeeded, 
which  only  began  to  be  expelled  when  the 
author  of  Waverlcy  appeared.  Ilia  example 
has  done  more  towards  improving  novel  - 
writing  than  all  the  citicism  that  ever  was 
written  on  the  subject;  and  the  confluence 
is,  that  the  whole  class  of  tales  of  fiction  arc 
infinitely  lxtter  thun  the)-  were  a  dozen  or 
twenty  years  ago. 

Massenburg,  we  learn  from  the  preface,  is 
the  lirst  production  of  a  young  lady,  and  it  is 
one  of  which  she  may  justly  be  proud,  for  it 
in  a  work  of  considerable  merit;  it  is,  indeed, 
a  very  cW.e  performance:  by  this  observa- 
tion, we  do  not  mean  as  to  its  morality, 
though  the  author  speaks  truly  when  she 
says,  4  There  is  not  an  expression  nor  a  pas- 
s*,t  in  the  whole  talc,  that  the  most  fastidi- 
ous parent  need  object  to  read  to  his  family,' 
— we  allude  to  its  composition,  in  which 
there  is  no  straining  at  effect — no  attempt  at 
caricature  or  exttavagance,  the  author  being 
content  to  depict  human  nature  as  it  really 
is,  and  to  point  out  the  varied  calamities 
which  vice  entails  on  families  and  individu- 
als. Some  of  the  scenes  are  of  an  amusing 
and  others  of  a  grave  character,  the  story 
possesses  considerable  interest,  and  the  prin- 
cipal personages  are  well  drawn.  We  are 
almost  nt  a  loss  for  a  sketch  that  shall  show 
the  author's  powers,  and  are  aware  that  many 
more  striking  might  bo  found  than  the  one 
we  subjoin,  which  has  all  the  simplicity,  but, 
at  the  same  lime,  all  the  charms  of  nature; 
it  is  descriptive  of  a  cirl  returning  to  the 
scene*  of  early  life,  and  is,  we  think,  u  pretty 
iioiri<-«tic  sketch: — • 

'  Home  hits  the  same  effect  upon  the  feel- 
ing that  thii  fire  has  upon  invisible  ink  ;  its 
effects  are  almost  magical  in  drawing  out  the 
hidden  sensibilities  of  the  heart:  approach  to 
a  long  abstnt  home  will  sometimes  elicit 
traces  of  Nature's  own  beautiful  designing, 
where  we  have  before  deemed  that  all  was 
blank. 

'  Hut  so  much  has  l>een  said,  and  said  so 
well,  on  this  subject,  that  I  the  more  speedi- 
ly travel  over  the  beaten  road :  like  a  village 
green,  not  even  u  humble  buttercup  or  daisy 
remains  for  mc  to  cull.  I  can  only  say  that 
Eliza's  bosom  beat  high  with  joy,  to  be  a^ain 
received  to  the  arms  of  her  uncle  and  auut ; 
awl  their  hearts  were  full  of  happiness,  even 
In  overflowing.  "  Welcome,  m>  own  cirl,  a 
thousand  tunes  over!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Dave- 
natit;  "  but  to  come  so  unexpectedly—  I  can 
scarcely  believe  that  my  eyes  tell  me  the 
truth!1' 

' "  Nor  I  neither,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Dnve- 
tiant.  «•  I'm  all  in  a  flutter,  I  declare!  and 
yi-l  1  am  so  — io  fcla  I  '.  ' 


'  "  There  now,  Lizzy,  see  what  you've  done. 
Your  aunt  is  going  to  faint ;  why  don't  you 
go  and  assist  her?' 

'  *'  t  would,  dear  uncle,  if  you  would  only 
release  me ;  but  you  hold  mc  fast  here,  and 
wonder  ail  the  while  why  I  am  not  some- 
where else." 

'  "  Ah !  just  as  saucy  as  ever,  I  see.  I 
suppose  I  snail  have  a  fine  life  of  it  between 
you  both.    I  wonder  what  brought  you  to 

f>ut  everything  wrong,  when  we  were  just 
earning  to  live  quietly  without  you.    \Y  hat 
have  you  got  to  say  for  yourself  ?' 

' "  Oh,  uncle,  I  assure  you  I've  grown  very 
demure!" 

"'  Grown  demure,  have  you?  Then  let 
me  tell  you  I'll  not  have  you  demure!  I 
don't  like  you  to  be  demure — 111  have  you 
just  as  yon  used  to  be,  and  not  a  whit  differ- 
ent !  We'll  certainly  send  you  back  again, 
if  we've  any  long  faces  here  !" 

'•'How  can  you  talk  so,  Henry?"  said 
Mrs.  Davenant.  "  Don't  you  see  that  the 
dear  child's  quite  tired,  and  as  white  as  my 
cap  ?•' 

'  "  Eliza,  are  you  ill  ?" 

' "  No,  dear  uncle,  only  tired  ;  a  night's 
rest  will  restore  me." 

• "  Then  to  bed — away  with  you !  and  I 
order  you  to  rise  in  the  morning  well  and 
j  blooming,  ne  titer  demure  nor  pale.  Drink 
i  your  whey,  sleep  soundly,  and  dream  plea- 
santly; and  so  good  night  my  love— good 
ui^ht!" 

4  Eliza  retired  to  her  own  room — the  room 
she  had  always  called  her  own.  She  would 
almost  have  fancied  she  had  occupied  it  the 
night  before,  and  that  the  last  few  months 
had  been  her  dream,  so  studiously  Itad  each 
trifle  been  preserved  in  the  same  order  in 
which-  she  hud  left  it,  A  copy  of  Bums  lay 
on  the  table ;  she  remembered  it  was  the  last 
book  she  had  read  in  before  her  departure ; 
and,  as  her  eye  wandered  round  the  room, 
she  felt  that  not  an  article  had  been  removed, 
nor  had  exchanged  its  place :  this  was  one 
of  those  silent  marks  of  affection  which  EU- 
la's  heart  could  well  understand  and  appre- 
ciate. 

*  After  Mrs.  Davenant  had  seen  everything 
around  Eliza  settled  to  her  satisfaction,  had 
closed  the  curtains,  and  shut  the  door,  she 
returned  to  her  husband. 

•  "  Henry,  do  you  think  she's  altered  V 

'  "  Not  a  whit  in  the  inside,  but  to  be  sure 
a  great  deal  on  the  outside." 

'  **  Aye,  so  I  think :  why,  look  here"' — 
and  the  ^ood  aunt  took  up  Eliza's  hat;  "  oq- 
i  lylook  here;  here's  no  less  than — let  me  see 
how  many  feathers — -three — five — seven — I 
declare !  seven  feathers ! — why,  she  never 
wore  a  feather  in  her  life  all  the  whdc  she 
lived  with  u.s !" 

'  "  Well,  what  of  that  ?  Eliza 's  no  reason 
10  hide  her  fac«  Many  a  one  would  be  glad 
of  such  a  face  to  show.'" 

4  1  know  it— I  know  it;  but  I  think  still 
that  her  poke  straw  bonnet  was  more  becom- 
ing—not that  I  dunk  she  shows  lier  face  off 
very  much  neither^  for  here's  her  veil,  and-  a 
beaut  y  it  is —  cost  a  pretty  penny,  1*11  be  bound ! 
And  her  shawl,  gracious  me,  what  a  sue! — 
1  and  an  Indian  *ue  loo!    What  a  beauty!** 


As  she  spoke,  she  wrapped  the  rich  shawl 
carefully  up. 

'  Mrs.  Davenant  was  a  great  admirer  of 
fine  shawls ;  and  she  felt  herself  highly  gra- 
tified on  the  ensuing  morning,  when  Elita 
descended  from  her  room,  bearing  over  her 
arm  one  much  more  costly  than  that  which 
her  aunt  had  admired,  and,  throwing  its  ridi 
folds  over  Mrs.  Davenani's  shoulders,  said— 

1 "  Let  me,  my  dear  aunt,  bare  the  pin- 
sure  of  seeing  you  wear  it ;  and  pray  do  not 
lay  it  by  in  lavender.  Let  it  see  as  moth 
daylight  as  possible;  and  do  not  keep  it  a 
constant  prisoner  under  lock  and  key.* 

•  There's  my  girl  Lizzy,"  said  Mr.  Dave- 
nant ;  "  that's  something  like  yourself;  and 
I  protest  you  have  done  as  I  bade  you,  and 
look  quite  well  and  blooming." 

1 "  Happiness  does  so  improve  one's  looks, 
dear  uncle,  you  know;  and  I  am  so  happy, 
seated  in  mv  old  place  here  on  the  sofa-ow- 
ner; and  after  breakfast  I  must  go  and  loot 
at  the  garden,  and  see  how  everything  grti 
on." 

'  How  sweet— how  very  sweet  are  the  en- 
joyments of  domestic  life  I  When  affccuon 
links  a  family  together,  and  all  contriboirtt 
the  commonwealth  of  comfort,  the  taste  that 
cannot  enter  into  a  participation  of  its  plea- 
sures must  indeed  he  vitiated. 

'  Eliza's  heart  beat  with  pleasure,  aodhn 
eyes  swam  with  joy,  as  she  found  herself  once 
more  in  the  renewed  possession  of  her  tatty 
enjoyment.  She  visited  her  old  walkt,  it- 
marked  the  growth  of  her  favourite  tree?,  awl 
thought  her  flowers  smelted  sweeter  than  tbey 
were  wont. 

*  Eliza's  spirits  seemed  to  rise  up  the  nws 
buovantly  for  their  late  depression;  tbey » 
been  bent,  not  broken  down ;  the  gloom  u* 
had  been  cast  over  them  had  passed  t*iy. 
and  all  appeared  bright  and  joyous.  Hw 
happy  elasticity  of  mind,  which  seems  to  bt- 
long  exclusively  to  unbroken  youth,  amm-i^l 
Eliza  even  iuto  gaiety. 

'  Mr.  Laurence  welcomed  her  back  *  ^  1 
pleasure  that  almost  went  beyond  his  w« 
quiet  habits.  After  a  moment  of  tile^1 
surprise,  he  said,  44  I  welcome  you  ok*  » 
yimr  home,  my  dear  Eliza.  Is  not  this  ro» 
home*—  and  I  hope  the  heart  is  as  link 
changed  as  the  countenance." 

'  "  It  is  as  it  used  to  be,"  said  Eliza, "4* 
same  in  its  affections ;  or  rather,''  aidded  -  > 
"  I  think  they  have  grown,  like  the  branche 
of  that  acacia,  which  I  myself  planted  a  W* 
twig,  and  which  is  now,  like  Hope. 
its  4  yellow  hair.'  I  think  everybody  sm 
everything  seem  dearer,  kinder,  and  better. 

* "  And  you  liad  really  no  rehjct»t>«  : 
leave  London  and  its  gaieties,  and  to  it*m 
to  qniel  Coltiogwirh?" 

'  "  lleally-really  none!  It  seems  »  ** 
the  loveliest  spot  on  the  globe.'' 
'  "  May  it  always  do  so!" 
'"It  always  will:  however luturisu"'  w ' 
beautiful  other  scenes  may  appear,  il«f  **" 
ver  can  be  the  home  of  my  youth.  The  M- 
tle  branch  of  sweetbriar  is  sweeter  i"  ™- 
than  all '  the  spicy  gales  »t"  Araby !  0 
'  "  [  am  glad  to  see  you  thus  cheerfe' 


Oh,  I  feel  as  if  I 
able  litre— as  if  the  thing 

Die"" 


never  Lean4*'; 
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Romp  seems  to  me  the  very  throne  of  h.ippi- 
Den    The  very  air  breathes  happiness." 

,MKIiK»,"  said  Mr.  Laurence,  "do  not 
mislead  yourself ;  you  mistake  simplicity, 
(w,  and  cheerfulness,  for  happiness:  they 
are  ontV  effect*,  proceeding  from  a  young 
and  innocent  mind :  and  oh,  may  it  always 
preserve  this  innocence,  and  pat*  through  the 
severe  trial*  of  this  world  uncontaminated  ! 
Then  mave»t  thou,  my  dear  child,  loi>k  for- 
ward to  real  and  eternal  happiness,  winch  is 
not  of  earth,  but  of  heaven,  where  I  hope 
thou  wilt  enjoy  it,  through  the  mediation  of 
our  Redeemer."  '  

'lit  History  of  the  trtm*  lit  n>iuti.>n.  rrora 
the  French  of  A.Tuif.r* and  F.Bouix. 
(Continual  from  p  Slfi.) 
Rmi  rnvc,  our  narrative  of  the  French  revo- 
lution, the  progress  and  events  of  which  are 
so  admirably  described  in  these  volumes,  we 
find  (be  National  Assembly,  which  had  just 
constituted  its  sittings  permanent,  decreeing 
the  inrioUbibtv  of  each  memher,  and  declar- 
ing any  one  who  should  offer  violence  lo 
their  persons,  a  traitor,  infamous,  and  guilty 
of  a  capital  crime.  The  majority  of  the 
clergy  joined  the  assembly  a  few  days  after- 
wards, u  did  forty -seven  of  the  nobility  ;  the 
remainder  of  the  latter,  however,  continued  to 
meet  at  a  separate  ord«*r.  While  the  assem- 
bly was  discussing  tuie.tions  relating  to  a 
reform  of  the  laws  and  the  making  a  consti- 
tution, as  there  was  no  public  pa|>er  to 
inform  tlie  people  of  the  events  that  parsed, 
they  met  in  knots  to  discuss  them.  The 
garden  «>f  the  l'alais  Royal  was  the  place  of 
the  roo<t  nunterous  assemblages,  and  men 
supposed  to  be  devoted  to  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans were  generally  the  most  violent  The 
dismissal  of  Necker  was,  however,  the  signal 
for  something  more  than  words : — 

'The  multitude  assembled  at  the  "Palais 
Royal."  A  young  man.  Gamile  Desmoulins, 
since  known  for  his  demagogue  exaltation, 
but  endowed  nevertheless  with  a  susceptible 
•nd  enthusiastic  mind,  mounted  on  a  table, 
displayed  his  pistols,  amfcrying  "to  arms," 
plucked  the  leaf  of  a  tree,  and  stuck  it  in  his 
hat  The  whole  multitude  imitated  his  ex- 
*mple.  The  trees  were  immediately  despoil- 
ed, and  the  populace  assembled  in  a  museum 
of  wax  Imsts.  They  carried  awny  those  of 
Necker  and  i!ie  Ihike  of  Orleans,  menaced, 
»s  thev  said,  with  exile;  and  then  spread 
thToiigh  all  the  quarters  of  Paris.  In  tra- 
versing the  Rue  Saint  Honore.  they  were  met 
hy  a  detachment  of  the  royal  German  regi- 
ment; a  conflict  ensued,  several  persons 
were  wounded,  and,  among  others,  a  soldier 
of  the  French  guards.  These  guards  were  as 
favourably  disposed  towards  the  people  as 
they  were  hostile  to  the  royal  German  regi- 
ment, with  whom  they  had  an  old  quarrel. 

This  was  the  tilth  of  July,  and  two  days 
afterwards  the  Hostile  was  attacked,  and 
carried  ;  the  governor.  Delauney,  would 
have  blown  up  the  place,  had  not  the  gar- 
rison, consisting  only  of  thirty-two  Swiss 
and  eighty-two  invalids,  opposed  him,  and 
obli«red  him  to  surrender : — 


and  invaded  the  courts  The  Swiss  contrived 
to  save  themselves.  The  imalid->  were  as- 
sailed, and  onlv  snatched  from  the  fury  of  the 
people  by  the  humanity  of  the  French  guards 
At  this  moment,  a  young,  beautiful,  ami  u-r- 
rifled  girl  came  forward  :  supposing  her  to 
be  the  daughter  of  PtUuiity,  the  crowd 
seized  her,  and  were  on  the  point  of  burning 
her,  when  a  brave  soldier  m«hed  in,  snatch- 
ed her  away  from  the  infuriated  populace, 
carried  her  to  a  place  of  safety,  and  returned 
to  the  engagement. 

'It  was  now  half-oast  five  o'clock.  The 
electors,  still  assembled,  were  suffering  un- 
der the  roost  cruel  anxiety.  On  a  sudden  a 
prolonged  and  deafening  murmur  succrcdcd 
to  the  tumult  of  the  night,  and  immediately 
after  the  crowd  rushed  in,  shouting  "  Vic- 
tory!" Having  entered  the  hall,  a  French 
guard,  covered  with  wounds,  and  crowned 
with  laurels,  was  carried  in  in  triumph  by 
the  people ;  the  regulations  and  keys  of  the 
Bastilc  were  on  the  point  of  a  bayonet ;  and 
a  bloody  hand,  raised  above  the  crowd,  show- 
ed a  curl  of  hair,  taken  from  the  head  of  the 
governor,  who  had  just  been  behended.  Two 
French  guards,  Kite  and  Hutlin,  had  defend- 
ed him  to  the  last  extremttv.  Other  victims 
had  fallen,  although  defended  with  heroism 
against  the  ferocity  of  the  multitude.' 

The  National  Assembly  now  resolved  to 
send  another  deputation  to  the  king  tn  urge 
him  to  heal  the  differences  that  existed  ;  when 
I -on  is  XV!.,  who  had  resolved  on  meeting 
the  assembly,  entered,  accompanied  by  his 
two  brothers  :— 

'  lib  simple  and  touching  discourse  excited 
the  most  lively  enthusiasm.  He  re-assured 
the  assembly  of  his  good  will,  which,  for  the 
first  time,  he  called  "  the  national  assembly," 
and  complain  m1  gently  of  the  mistrust  they 
had  conceived.  **  Yon  frond  me,"  said  he  ; 
"  well !  it  is  I  who  trust  in  you."  These 
words  excited  the  most  ardent  applause. 
The  deputies  immediately  rose  up,  surround- 
ed  the  monarch,  and  conducted  him  or,  foot 
to  the  chateau.  The  crowd  pressed  around 
him ;  tears  ran  from  all  eyes,  and  he  could 
scarcely  open  apassage  through  this  nume- 
rous retinue.  The  queen,  seated  with  the 
court  in  a  balcony,  contemplated  at  a  dis- 
tance this  touching  scene.  Her  son  was  in 
her  arms,  and  her  daughter,  standing  by  the 
side  of  her,  played  innocently  with  the  ring- 
lets of  her  brother's  head.  The  princess, 
powerfully  affected,  seemed  delighted  by  this 
expression  of  lose  from  the  people  Alas, 
how  many  times  during  the  fatal  discords  of 
trie  Ke\ olulian.  nas  n  reciprocal  uurstot  leci- 
ing  reconciled  all  hearts!  How  often  for  a 
moment  has  all  enmities  seemed  forgotten ; 
but  how  immediately  has  the  court  returned 
to  its  pride,  the  people  to  their  mistrust,  and 
implacable  haired  resumed  its  empire  in  all 
hearts  !' 

The  first  emigrants  from  France  were  the 
present  king,  then  Ount  d'Artots,  and  the 
Polignac  family.  Lafayette,  who  i»  much 
and  justly  eulogrwd  by  "our  author,  was  ap- 
pointed to  command  the  troops  in  Paris,  and 
formed  the  National  Guard  out  of  the  militia. 
•They  were  dressed  in  uniform,  and  added 
to  the  two  colours  (red  and  blue)  of  the 


Parisian  cockade,  that  of  white,  which  was 
the  colour  of  the  king.  This  is  that  tri- 
coloured  cockade,  whose  destiny  I-afayette 
predicted,  prophesying  that  it  would  make 
the  tour  of  the  world.' 

The  outrages  of  the  rabble  were  not  always 
capricious,  but  often  directed  against  parti- 
cular individuals : — 

•  This  was  manifest!*-  the  case  in  the  catas- 
trophe of  Foulon  and  Berthier  These  un- 
happy men  were  pursued  and  arrested  far 
from  Paris,  with  an  etidentlv  pre-determincd 
plan  ;  and  there  was  nothing  spontaneous  in 
the  whole  tragedy  which  followed,  but  the 
fury  of  the  multitude  who  murdered  them. 
Foulon  was  an  old  servant  of  the  king's  ;  but 
he  was  of  a  cruel  and  avaricious  disposition, 
had  certainly  committed  the  most  detectable 
extortions  while  in  power,  and  had  been 
pointed  out  as  a  successor  to  Necker  and  his 
colleagues.  He  was  arretted  at  Viry,  al- 
though he  had  spread  the  report  of  his  own 
death,  to  etude  nis  pursuers  ;  and  was  coiv- 
ducted  to  Paris,  where  the  people  reproached 
him  w.th  having  said  that  they  ought  to  l>c 
made  to  eat  hay.  Tbey  tied  nettles  round 
his  neck,  put  a  houqutt  of  thistles  in  his 
hand,  and  a  bottle  of  hay  behind  his  back  ; 
and  in  this  stntc  he  was  drawn  lo  the  Hotel 
de  Vilte.  At  the  same  time,  Berthier  dc 
Sauvigny,  his  son-in-law,  was  arretted  at 
Tompiegiie.  by  the  pretended  onlers  of  the 
commune  of  Paris.  At  the  very  moment 
when  Foulon  was  al  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  ex- 
posed to  the  rage  of  an  infuriated  mob,  his 
unhappy  relative  was  on  the  point  of  entering 
Paris.  The  representations  of  Lafayette 
calmed  the  fury  of  the  rabble  for  a  moment, 
and  they  consented  that  their  victim  should 
he  tried  :  but  they  insisted  on  sentence  being 
passed  instantly,  that  they  might  speedilv  en- 
joy its  execution.  Several  electors  had  been 
chosen  as  judges,  bnt  had,  under  divers  pre- 
texts, refused  this  terrible  oftce.  At  last 
Bailly  and  lafayette  were  fixed  upon,  and 
reduced  to  the  cruel  extremity,  cither  of  ex- 
asperating the  rage  of  the  people  against 
themselves,  or  sacrificing  a  victim.  Never- 
theless, lafayette  temporized,  with  much 
firmness  and  address,  and  appealed  to  the 
people  several  times  with  success  The  un 
nappy  Fonlon,  placed  on  a  seat  by  his  side, 
had  the  imprudence  to  applaud  his  last 
words.  "  See,"  said  one  of  the  spectators, 
"  they  are  in  agreement !"  Tins  idea  iinuu- 
diately  fired  the  mob,  who  would  not  longer 
listen  to  his  remonstrances.  They  ru»hcd  in 
upon  their  victim,  and  carried  him  oft*.  La- 
fayette made  incredible  efforts  to  extricate 
him  from  the  assassins,  but  in  vain.  The 
unfortunate  old  man  was  hung  up  to  a  lan- 
tern, and  his  head  cut  off,  fixed  on  the  point 
of  a  pike,  and  carried  about  Paris. 

'  At  this  moment  Berthier  arrived  in  a  ca- 
briolet, conducted  by  the  guards,  and  pur- 
sued by  the  multitude.  The  bloody  head  of 
his  father-in-law,  which  he  did  not  reco«;nioc, 
was  thrust  into  his  carriage.  He  was  con- 
ducted to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and,  far  from 
being  daunted,  manifested  the  greatest  intre- 
pidity and  indignation.  He  defended  him- 
self  from  the  furv  of  the  mob  with  great  skill 
and  courage,  bun 
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id  a 


From  f*aria  die  infection  of  revolt  spread 
to  the  cities,  and 

*  The  inhabitants  of  the  citic 
off  their  chains,  those  of  the 


short  lime  fell, 


s  having  shaken 
country  wished 
They  refused 


also  to  follow  their  cxampl 
to  pay  feudal  rights,  persecuted  those  lords 
who  hud  oppressed  thciu,  set  fire  to  their  cha- 
teaux, burnt  their  titles  of  property,  and  ex- 
ercised in  some  places  the  most  atrocious 
vengeance.    A  melancholy  accident  contri- 

tlse  to  produce 
The  landlord  of 


butcd  more  than  anyllriug 
this  universal  commotion. 


|  his  horse,  ascended  the  path  to  the  throne, 
•  ami  went  to  receive  orders  from  the  king, 
t  who  handed  him  the  form  of  the  oath.  La- 
i  fayette  carried  it  to  die  altar,  and  instantly 
every  banner  was  unfurled,  and  every  sabre 
flashed  in  the  air.  The  general,  the  army, 
the  president,  and  the  deputies,  all  cried  out 
at  once,  "  1  swear  it  I"  The  king,  standing 
up,  said,  "  I,  King  of  France,  swear  to  em- 
ploy the  power  which  the  constitutional  act 
of  the  stale  has  conferred  upon  me,  to  main- 
tain the  constitution  framed  by  the  National 
Assembly,  and  accepted  of  by  me."  The 
queen,  now  inspired  by  die  general  entbn- 


Mesmai,  Ix>rd  of  Quiucey,  gave  a  fete  round  !  siasm,  took  in  her  arms  the  august  infant, 
bis  chAtcau.  All  the  country  people  were  heir  to  die  throne,  and  from  the  top  of  the 
assembled  there,  and  when  giving  loose  to  balcony,  where  she  was  scaled,  showed  him 
joy  and  merriment,  a  barrel  of  powder  took  to  the  assembled  nation.  This  action  excited 
fire,  and  suddenly  blew  up,  with  a  tremen- 
dous explosion.  This  accident,  which  was 
known  afterwards  to  have  been  occasioned 
by  imprurleuce,  and  not  intentionally,  was 
laid  to  die  charge  of  the  landlord  of  Mesmai. 
The  report  was  quickly  propagated,  and  pro- 
voked on  every  side  die  ferocity  of  the  pea- 
sants, hardened  by  a  miserable  life,  and  ren- 
dered cruel  by  their  long-sufferings.' 

The  National  Assembly  now  drew  up  the 
celebrated  declaration  of  rights,  and  the  king 
travelled  from  Versailles  lo  Paris,  assisted  at 
fetes  and  Te  Deums  as  the  people  or  the 
assembly  wished.  The  Hth  of  July,  1791 , 
arrived,  and  was  fixed  for  a  general  confede- 
ration of  all  France,  to  he  effected  by  depu- 
ties from  all  the  National  Guards  and  all  the 
corps  of  the  army.  They  met  in  the  Champs 
de  Mars: — 

'  The  king  and  die  president  were  seated 
by  die  side  of  each  other  on  seals  of  equal 
height,  inlaid  widi  golden  lilies.  A  balcony 
raised  behind  the  kiog  contained  the  queen 
and  the  court.  The  ministers  were  seated  at 
some  distance  from  the  king,  and  the  depu- 
ties on  each  side.  Four  hundred  thousand 
spectators  occupied  the  amphitheatres  around; 
sixty  thousand  armed  confederates  went 


the  most  extraordinary  exclamations  of  joy, 
love,  and  enthusiasm,  both  towards  the  mo- 
dier  and  the  child,  and  captivated  all  hearts.' 

In  order  to  give  variety  to  our  notice  of 
this  work,  we  again  break  off  our  narrative,  [  d 
to  select  a  description  of  some  of  the  most 
striking  scenes  of  this  important  event  On 
oue  occasion,  a  mob  of  eight  thousand  citizens 
had  collected  in  frout  of  the  assembly,  and 
broke  into  the  chamber  :_— 

'  The  president  having  promised  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  representatives  of  the  people,  and 
recommended  to  them  obedience  to  the  laws, 
gave  lliempermission  to  pass  before  the  as- 
sembly. The  doors  were  dien  opened,  and 
the  concourse,  which  swelled  in  a  moment 
to  diirty  thousand  persons  at  least,  traversed 
the  chamber.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  grotesque  fantasies  of  the 
people  displayed  diemselvc*  on  this  occasion. 
Large  tablets,  on  which  were  inscribed  the 
declaration  of  rights,  preceded  their  march. 
Around  diem  danced  women  and  children, 
carrying  in  their  hands  an  olive-branch  and 
a  pike,  peace  or  war,  as  the  choice  of  the 


their  auxiliaries.  Alasl 
be  an  important  helmsman  in  revolution!, 
that  those  who  called  to  their  aid  the  disci- 
plined barbarians  of  the  north,  should  hart 
compelled  their  adversaries  to  have  recourse 
to  another  species  of  barbarians,  who,  rain- 
gling  gaiety  with  ferocity,  wallowed  in  the 
sinks  of  cities,  and  remained  st  agnant  in  cor- 
ruption during  the  most  enlightened  era  of 
civilization. 

'  This  scene  lasted  three  hours.  At  last 
Santerre  re-appeared  again,  to  return  Lie 
thanks  of  the  people  to  the  assembly,  and 
present  them  widt  a  flag.in  testimony  of  their 
gratitude.' 

From  the  assembly  the  rabble  proceeded 
to  the  Tuileries,  where  the  Wing  was  com- 
pelled lo  submit  to  many  indignities ;  and  was 
even  called  on  lo  put  the  red  bonnet  on  his 
head,  which  he  did.  Ptftioo 
rived,  and  npproac) 
nothing,'  said  he, 

>e  people.'    Louis,  in  .cpty,  took  the  Itand 
f  a  grenadier,  and  placed  it  on  his  heart 
'  See,'  said  he, '  if  it  beats  faster  than  usual.' 
This  noble  answer  was  highly  applauded, 
and  well  it  might : — 

4  Finally,  the  14th  of  July,  1792,  arrived ; 
and  what  a  contrast  did  it  present  to  that  of 


at 

ieo  the  monarch,  '  Fear 
you  are  in  die  midst  of 


through  dieir 


in  the  intervening  pikes,  old 


1700  !  No  magnificent  altar,  at  which  three 
hundred  priests  officiated ;  no  spectacle  of 
sixty  thousand  national  guards,  richly  ac- 
coutred and  regularly  drawn  up  in  regiments; 
no  throngs  of  people  in  the  buoyant  spirit  of 
joy  and  none :  no  balcony  occupied  uy  the 
ministers,  the  royal  family,  and  the  assembly, 
gave  on  this  occasion,  an  appearance  of  tri- 
umph and  exultation  to  the  scene !  All  was 
changed  I  The  recent  reconciliation  had 
only  embittered  the  hatred  of  both  parties ; 
and  the  very  emblems  of  diis  solemnity  an- 
nounced the  approach  of  a  sanguinary  con- 
test. Eighty-three  tents  represented  the 
.  and  chaunting  the  famous  air  of  rw  ,  ei<dity-diree  departments.  These  were  piteh- 
they  advanced.  Theo  followed  the  mar-  j  cd  by  side  of  poplar  trees,  on  the  top  of  each 
ket-people  and  labourers  of  all  classes  with  .  of  which  streamed  the  tri-coloured  flag.  A 


and  in  the  centre  rose  the  magnificent 
altar  of  the  country  on  a  base  of  twenty-five 
feet.  Three  hundred  priests  clothed  in  white 
garments,  and  tri-coloured  scarfs,  occupied 
the  paths  to  it,  and  w  ere  appointed  to  offer 
up  the  sacrifice. 

•The  arrival  of  the  confederates  lasted 
three  hours.  During  Utis  time  the  sky  was 
black  and  towering,  and  die  rain  fell  in  tor- 
rents. The  heavens,  whose  brightness  is  so 
accordant  with  human  felicity,  were  destitute 
of  serenity  and  light.  One  of  the  battalions, 
after  their  arrival,  laid  down  their  arms,  and 
struck  up  a  dance ;  all  the  others  immediate 
ly  imitated  them,  and  in  a  momei 
L-d  with  sixty  thousand 


with  pointed  iron. 

marched  Santerre  and  the  Marquis  of  St. 
Ilurugues,  brandishing  naked  swords  over 
their  heads.  Some  battalions  of  the  National 
Guard,  who  look  part  in  diis  procession  for 
die  purpose  of  preserving  peace,  then  came 
forward  in  good  order.  Another  band  of 
women,  and  another  of  men  in  arms  suc- 
ceeded them.  Flags,  on  which  wero  in- 
scribed, "  The  constitution  or  death  1"  waved 
in  the  air.  Ragged  breeches  were  elevated 
on  poles  to  the  simultaneous  shout  of  Vivmt 
lit  wits  eulottet!  Finally,  an  emblem  of 
atroeity  was  added  to  those  of  absurdity.  On 
t  the  plain  [  the  lop  of  a  pike  was  stuck  the  heart  of  a  calf, 
men,  sol-  >.  under  which  was  written  Caw  <f arUfocrolc. 
dien  and  citizens,  whose  gaiety  formed  a  i  Cries  of  grief  and  indignation  burst  from  the 
striking  contrast  to  the  storminess  of  the  wea-  assembly  at  sight  of  Dim  frightful  emblem, 
ther.  Finally,  the  ceremony  commenced  ; '  and  it  immediately  disappeared,  but  only  to 
the  weather,  by  a  happy  chance,  cleared  up,  j  reappear  instaudy  at  the  gates  of  the  Tuileries. 
and  the  sun  shone  propitiously  on  this  solemn  )  The  applauses  of  die  galleries,  die  shouts  of 


sabres,  and  clubs  lipped  i  large  tent  was  reserved  for  the  king  and  toe 
At  the  head  of  this  baud  assembly,  and  another  for  the  administrative 
bodies  of  Paris.    Thus  all  France  appeared 
be  encamped 


scene.  The  Bishop  of  Aulun  commenced 
the  mass ;  the  choirs  accompanied  the  voice 
of  the  pontiff;  and  the  cannon  mingled  its 
roar  with  these  sacred  sounds.  The  sacrifice 
Lafayeite  dismounted  from 


the  people,  the  civic  songs,  the  deafening 
murmurs  that  tilled  the  air,  and  the  anxious 
silence  of  the  assembly,  foimed  altogether  a 
strange  and  distressing  scene  even  to  the  de- 
puties, who  looked  upon  the  multitude  as 


to  be  encamped  in  presence  of  die  enemy. 
A  mutilated  column,  raised  on  some  steps 
which  had  remained  since  the  first  ceremony, 
served  for  the  altar  of  the  country.  On  oof 
side  was  erected  a  monument  in  commemo- 
ration of  those  who  had  fallen,  or  might  fall 
in  die  service  of  their  country  on  the  fron- 
tiers ;  on  the  other  stood  a  tree,  called  if 
tree  of  feudality.  It  arose  from  die  midst  of 
vast  piles  of  wood,  and  on  its  branches  were 
suspeoded  crowns;  blue  ribbons,  diadems, 
cardinals'  hats,  keys  of  St.  Peter,  cloaks  of 
ermine,  doctors'  caps,  lawyers'  bags,  tides  of 
nobility,  escutcheons,  arms,  and  various oUir 
emblems  of  a  degraded  aristocracy,  to  al 
which  the  king  was  to  be  invited  to  set  fire.' 

The  king  took  the  oath  of  fidelity,  but  ex 
cuscd  himself  from  setting  fire  to  the  tree  of  fee 
dality,  by  observing,  that  feudality  do  kwgi 
existed.  The  Swiss  guards  had,  from  lb 
commencement  of  the  Revolution,  been  vn 
obnoxious  to  die  people,  and  the  mob  ;• 
lengdi  proceeded  to  attack  them  al  theTu 
lending  their  way  into  the  .parbnent. 
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'  It  is  positively  asserted  that  a  small  de- 

tachineut  which  remained  outside,  armed 
with  pikes,  seized  upoo  the  Swiss  sentries, 
and  put  them  all  to  death  ;  it  was  also 
affirmed  that  some  shots  were  fired  in  at  the 
windows  upon  the  Swiss  in  the  apartments, 
who  immediately  retaliated  it  wild  a  heavy 
fire  of  musketry,  which  so  terrified  the  assail- 
ants oo  the  staircase,  that  they  fled  precipi- 
tately, exclaiming,  they  were  betrayed.  It 
b  difficult  to  decide  from  which  side  the  first 
shots  proceeded  The  assailants  declared 
that  their  inteulions  were  amicable,  but  that 
they  were  suddenly  attacked  when  they  had 
advanced  too  far  to  extricate  themselves,  and 
in  that  situation  slaughtered  by  the  Swiss. 
This  account  is  improbable;  first,  because 
the  .Swiss  had  no  reason  to  feel  a  desire  of 
revenge  against  the  insurgents ;  and  secondly, 
because  the  king's  life  being  saved,  it  was 
naturJ  that  they  should  rather  endeavour  to 
protect  than  hazard  their  own.  But  even 
allowing  that  upon  the  act  of  agression  the 
guilt  of  all  that  ensued  rests,  it  "must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  insurgent  party  were  from 
the  coroweucemeut  the  aggressors.  All  that 
followed,  after  the  palace  was  once  attacked, 
was  inevitable,  and  the  effect  of  accident 
But  to  return  to  our  narrative  :  the  detach- 
ment of  the  mob  who  first  ventured  over  the 
threshold  and  ascended  the  great  staircase, 
being  terrified  at  the  report  of  tlie  fixe  of  the 
assailants  without,  and  the  volley  it  provoked 
from  the  Swiss  within,  betook  themselves  to 
flight,  and  in  their  retreat  received  a  shower 
of  shot  in  their  rear.  The  Swiss  descended 
»n  regular  procession,  and  advanced  into  the 
They  then  seized  upon  the  piece  of 
i  that  was  lying  there,  and,  although 
under  a  heavy  fire,  pointed  it  gainst  the 
Alarseillians,  who  immediately  fell  in  great 
numbers.  7"hese  intrepid  recruits,  not  dis- 
mayed by  t!iis  slaughter,  rallied  in  a  more 
compact  body,  but  not  lieing  able  to  sustain 
01  repel  the  reiterated  and  well-directed  dis- 
charges of  the  Swiss,  they  were  at  last  driven 
from  the  court.  The  news  of  this  defeat 
quickly  spread  among  the  people,  who,  as 
easily  dejected  as  elated,  immediately  dis- 
persed, and  regained  the  faubourgs.  Had 
the  Swiss  followed  up  tins  partial  victory, 
and  the  gendarmes  not  deserted  their  post  at 
the  Louvre,  a  charge  upon  the  repulsed  be- 
siegers would  have  decided  the  contest  in 
favour  of  the  palace.  But  at  this  moment, 
M.  dc  Kcrrily  produced  an  ord  r  from  the 
king,  forbidding  the  troops  on  any  account 
to  fire.  He  also  commanded  the  Swiss,  in 
the  name  of  the  king,  to  follow  him  to  the 
assembly.  They  obeyed  ;  and  the  palace 
was  thus  deprived  of  tne  greatest  part  of  its 
defenders.  There  still,  however,  remained 
on  the  staircase  and  in  the  apartments  a 
considerable  number  of  that  devoted  band, 
whom  the  king's  order  had  not  reached,  and 
who  were  shortly  exposed,  without  any  means 
of  resistance,  to  the  most  appalling  danger. 

'  During  this  interval  the  besiegers  had 
time  to  rally.  The  Marseillians  and  Bretons, 
ashamed  of  having  given  way,  resumed  their 
-courage,  and  returned  to  the  charge  with 
redoubled  fury-  Westenuaun,  who  aflcr- 
waids  discovered  great  talents,  commanded 


them.  They  fell  in  great  numbers  lielort 
reaching  the  door  of  the  palace,  but  having 
finally  reached  it,  and  got  possession  of  the 
staircase,  they  became  undiluted  master*  o! 
the  palace,  and  a  merciless  massacre  com- 
menced. The  unfortunate  Swiss,  throwing 
down  their  arms,  implored  in  vain  for  quar- 
ter. The  palace  v. as  immediately  set  on 
fire,  and  the  gentlemen  who  remained  in  it 
were  hunted  from  their  places  of  conceal- 
ment; some  fled,  but  most  were  slaughtered. 
Among  the  victors  a  few  showed  some  feel- 
ings of  generous  humanity.  "  Spare  like 
women  —  do  not  dishonour  the  nation  !" 
cried  one  of  these;  and  some  ladies  of  the 
queen,  begging  for  mercy  on  their  knees, 
with  drawn  swords  auspende.1  over  their 
heads,  were  saved.  Some  of  the  victims 
also  displayed  extraordinary  presence  of 
mind,  and  succeeded,  by  their  ready  inge- 
nuity, in  many  instances,  in  rescuing  their 
lives.  But  the  honesty  of  the  lowest  class 
of  the  assailants  w  as  most  extraordinary  ;  the 
gold  found  in  the  apartmei.ts  was  delivered 
up  to  the  assembly.' 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 

ORIGINAL. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  TIIC  IMPROVEMENT  OP 
MEMORY. 

Memory  is,  in  its  nature,  so  different  from 
every  other  faculty  of  the  human  mind,  that 
it  is  easily  distinguished  from  all  the  other 
principles  of  our  constitution.  From  this  cir- 
cumstance, together  with  ill  obvious  subser- 
viency to  the  affairs  of  common  life,  as  well 
as  to  the  more  retired  pursuits  of  science  and 
literature,  memory  has  not  only  long  attract- 
ed the  attention  of  philosophers  and  rhetori- 
cians, but  has  always  been  more  or  less  .nter- 
esting  to  the  individuals  of  every  class  of  so- 
ciety; and  hence  many  important  facts  re- 
specting it  were  collected,  and  many  of  its 
most  curious  laws  were  discovered,  at  a  very 
early  period. 

This  faculty  being,  therefore,  so  well  known, 
to  give  here  a  precise  definition  of  it  appears 
to  be  unnecessary.  It  may,  however,  be  said 
to  be  that  faculty  tchich  enables  us  to  retain 
and  to  ixcall,  at' occasion  demand*,  the  know- 
ledge which  we  acquire  by  weans  of  our  other 
ptmxrs.  These  latter  faculties  give  us  a  know- 
ledge only  of  things  which  exist  at  present : 
without  memory,  Unit  knowledge  would  va- 
nish with  the  objects  from  which  it  is  drawn, 
or  when  we  ceased  to  contemplate  them ;  and 
the  present  moment  would  appear  to  us  the 
first  of  our  existence.  Moreover,  this  faculty 
is  not  only  the  instrument  by  which  we  trea- 
sure up  the  knowledge  acquired  by  our  odier 
powers,  but  is  itself  a  somrcc  of  original  ideas. 
It  furnishes  us  with  the  ideas  of  lime,  or  du- 
ration, and  all  the  modifications  of  which  it 
is  susceptible.  Our  idea  of  motion,  or  a  suc- 
cessive change  of  place,  depends  on  a  previ- 
ous notion  of  time,  or  duration. 

The  idea  of  duration  necessarily  accompa- 
nies the  remembrance  of  a  thing  as  past  and 
formerly  known  to  us.  A  different  opinion 
was  entertained  on  this  subject  by  Mr.  Locke, 
who  maintained  that  our  idea  of  duration  is 
derived  from  a  contemplation  of  the  interval, 
or  distance,  between  two  ideas  which  we  have 


acquired  successively.  No  arguments,  how- 
ever, are  required  to  show  that  memory  is 
necessary  to  perceive  the  different  parts  of 
such  a  suceexunn.  Reflection  on  the  interval 
between  two  ideas,  which  we  have  acquired 
successively,  necessarily  prc-supposes  the  ex- 
ercise of  a  faculty  which  iufomis  us  that  we 
acquired  the  one  idea  before  we  acquired  the 
other;  and  this  faculty  is  memory. 

As  the  notion  of  a  limited 
accompanies  our  perception  of  external  ob- 
jects, leads  us  to  the  admission  of  a  space 
which  has  no  boundaries,  so  the  notion  of  a 
finite  duration,  which  we  acquire  from  me- 
mory, leads  us  to  the  belief  of  a  duration 
which  is  infinite.  The  one  rises,  in  our  ima- 
gination, to  eternity ;  the  other,  to  immensity. 

Before  we  proceed  to  offer  any  remarks  on 
the  means  by  which  the  memory  may  be  im- 
proved, it  will  be  necessary  to  take  under 
consideration  a  prejudice  which  has  long  pre- 
vailed among  philosophers — that  a  great  me- 
moiy  is  incompatible  with  a  clear  and  pene- 
trating judgment.  This  prejudice  seems  to 
have  arisen  from  a  variety  of  causes.  Philo- 
sophers, observing  that  extraordinary  powers 
of  remembrance  are  sometimes  accompanied 
by  a  defective  understanding,  have  thence 
rashly  inferred  that  a  great  memory  is  incom- 
patible with  a  sound  judgment.  But,  should 
we  even  suppose — what  is  contrary  to  expe- 
rience—  that  all  those  who  have  weak  under- 
standings have  great  memories,  we  could  not 
warrantably  couclude  that  the  converse  of  the 
proposition  is  true,  so  long  as  no  necessary 
connection  could  be  shown  between  weakness 
of  intellect  and  strength  of  memory.  For, 
though  extraordinary  perfection  of  this  facul- 
ty may,  and  sometimes  does,  accompany  a 
defective  understanding,  yet  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  a  hid  memory  is  essential  to 
acutencs-s  of  parts.  Cyrus,  Themisloclcs, 
daw,  Cicero,  Seneca,  Wallis,  Kuler,  were 
men  who  possessed  memories  of  tlie  very 
first  order — of  whose  intellectual  abilities, 
their  own  achievements,  as  contemplated  ei- 
ther in  the  annals  of  fame,  or  in  the  monu- 
ments left  behind  them  for  our  admiration, 
are  tlie  best  euloghtm. 

Another  cause  which  may  be  assigned  for 
this  prejudice,  Ls,  a  Ivelief  that  he  who  is  en- 
dowed with  great  abilities,  will  place  too 
much  dependence  on  the  force  of  his  own  ge- 
nius, to  submit,  in  early  life,  like  individuals 
of  ordiuary  intellect,  to  the  painful  task  of 
exercising  his  memory,  and  storing  his  mind 
with  a  multiplicity  of  facts,  or  an  extensive 
fund  of  information.  It  is  also  thought  that 
the  latter  method  of  acquiring  knowledge, 
will  not  be  followed  by  such  an  indivi- 
dual, from  an  apprehension  that  it  would  de- 
prive him,  in  some  degree,  of  the  praise  of 
originality, — which  is  but  too  apt  to  be  over- 
valued. It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  affec- 
tation prevails,  to  a  certain  extent,  among  men 
of  genius;  for  they  would  generally  have  us 
believe,  that  their  knowledge  is  derived,  not 
from  the  information  of  other  men,  and  re- 
tained by  means  of  extraordinary  memory, 
but  from  their  own  sagacity  and  penetration, 
or  the  resources  of  their  own  minds ; — a  cir- 
cumstance by  which  the  prejudice  in  ques- 
tion has  been  greatly  strengthened. 
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Another  source  of  tlte  prevalence  of  this 
opinion,  is,  that  men  of  original  genius  are 
seldom  found  to  remember  the  ordinary  and 
i  of  life ;  and  that  they  are 
:  of  information  on  some  of  the 
topics  of  conversation.  But 
these  peculiarities  of  men  of  genius  are  to  be 
ascribed,  not  to  want  of  memory, — for  they 
generally  possess  this  faculty  in  great  perfec- 
tion,— but  to  habits  which  they  contract  in 
early  life,  and  which  gradually  gain  additional 
force,  until  at  last  the  intellectual  character  is 
completely  formed.  They  generally  associate 
their  ideas  in  trains  peculiar  to  themselves, 
and  widely  different  from  those  of  the  gene- 
rality of  mankind.  Into  their  chains  of  asso- 
ciation, trivial  occurrences  cannot  enter;  al- 
though they  may  find  a  place  in  those  of  an 
ordinary  mind.  From  this  circumstance, 
they  are  soon  forgotten  ;  and,  not  being  con- 
nected with  any  predominent  principle  of  as- 
sociation, they  cannot  be  recalled. 

Original  minds, — or  at  least  those  which 
generally  get  that  appellation, — are,  for  the 
most  part,  bent,  with  peculiar  force,  on  some 
particular  object  x>f  pursuit.  What  at  first 
was  simply  an  inclination,  gradually  becomes 
a  habit.  By  degrees,  almost  imperceptible, 
the  mind  is  thus  drawn  off  from  the  ordinary 
affairs  of  life,  till  at  last  the  individual  is  ren- 
dered incapable  of  attending  to  subjects 
which  have  no  relation  to  that  which  is  the 
object  of  his  pursuit;  and  it  is  not,  therefore, 
to  be  wondered,  that  they  are  seldom 
remembered  ;  and  that,  when  forgotten, 
there  is  but  little  chance  of  their  being  recol- 
lected. 

Dut  docs  all  this  prove,  that  such  indivi- 
duals have  less  capacious  or  less  retentive 
memories,  than  other  men  ?  Indeed,  the 
contrary  appears  to  be  true.  Kxperience 
uniformly  evinces  that  their  minds  are  capa- 
ble of  retaining  a  far  greater  variety  and  ex- 
tent of  knowledge  than  those  of  the  generality 
of  mankind  ;  and  to  that  variety  and  extent 
(how  much  soever  the  truth  may  be  disguised 
by  themselves  or  others),  the  variety  and 
number  of  the  sources  from  which  it  is 
drawn,  must  always  be  commensurate.  We 
now  proceed  to  offer  a  few  brief  remarks  on 
the  most  obvious  means  of  improving  this 
important  faculty. 

The  improvement  of  which  the  memory  is 
susceptible  from  exercise,  is  perhaps  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  faculty ;  and  its  degree 
and  kind  are  capable  of  being  accurately  and 
specifically  marked.  He  who  endeavours  to 
remember  trW»,  will  have  but  a  faint  recol- 
lection of  thing* ;  he  who  has  been  conversant 
only  with  trifles,  will  not  long  remember  mat- 
ters of  importance ;  he  who,  by  long  prac- 
tice, has  acquired  a  talent  for  remembering 
dates,  anecdotes,  aphorisms,  or  isolated  facts, 
will  with  difficulty  retain  in  his  mind  a  long 
process  of  reasoning ;  and  he  who  has  ren- 
dered his  memory  tenacious  of  abstract  truths 
and  philosophical  speculations,  will  !>e  apt 
to  forget  the  trivial  occurrences  of  life  and 
the  ordinary  details  of  business.  It  must, 
therefore,  be  of  great  importance  to  give  a 
proper  direction  to  our  thoughts  at  an  early 
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The  firtt  requisite  for  the  improvement  of 
le  memory  is,  a  vigoro*$  attention  to  the  ob- 


'  purpose,  it  is  necessary  that  habits  of  atten- 
tion be  cultivated,  not  only  in  reading  and  in 
conversation,  but  also  in  our  daily  business, 
and  even  in  our  amusements.  '  The  true  art 
of  memory,'  says  Dr.  Johnson,  '  is  the  art  of 
attention.  Without  practising  this  art,  wc 
read  and  hear  to  no  purpose.  The  inatten- 
tive reader  loses  his  labour,  while  he  wastes 
his  time;  and  the  man  who  is  absent  in 
company,  is  neither  amused  nor  instructed. 
He  can  never  be  an  agreeable  companion. 
1 1  is  virtues  may  command  respect,  and  his 
peculiarities  may  be  tolerated  ;  but  he  can- 
not engage  affection. — Though  some  actions 
may  be  performed,  and  some  amusements 
may  be  relished,  without  attention ;  yet  it 
ought  to  he  remembered  that  the  strongest 
habit  was  once  weak,  and  that  lie  who  is  now 
oceationally  inattentive  to  trifle*,  is  in  danger 
of  becoming,  hereafter,  habitually  inattentive 
to  mntltrt  of  importance . 

Attention  seems  to  aid  the  memory  by 
contributing  to  the  vivacity  of  the  original 
perception,  and  strengthening  the  chain  of 
association.  When  our  remembrance  of  any- 
thing is  said  to  be  facilitated  by  attention,  it 
is  not  meant  that  the  memory  derives  this 
facility  from  the  operation  of  a  trpnratc  fa 
cuttu  of  attention  ;  but  from  the  vigorous  ex- 
ertion of  that  particular  faculty  of  which  the 
thing  to  be  remembered  is  an  object ;  or 
from  which  the  perception  was  originally  de- 
rived ;  whether  it  be  consciousness,  sensa- 
tion, perception,  conception,  abstraction,  or 
any  other. — !f,  therefore,  the  memory  he  im- 
proved by  attention, — and  that  it  is  so  has 
long  been  a  matter  of  familiar  observation, 
and  is  a  fact  too  well  authenticated  to  admit 
of  dispute,— its  improvement  must  be  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  cultivation  of  the 
intellectual  powers  in  general.  Habits  of 
strict  attention  are  essential  to  the  acquisition 
of  a  great  memory ; — or,  in  other  words,  he 
who  is  learning  to  remember,  must,  at  the 
same  time,  learn  to  think  closely,  to  perceive 
distinctly,  to  conceive  clearly,  to  judge  cor- 
rectly, and  to  exercise  his  powers  of  associa- 
tion with  vigour. 

The  tfcond  requisite  for  the  improvement 
of  this  faculty  is,  that  we  revolve  often  what- 
ever we  with  to  remember  long.  In  the  course 
of  our  reading,  we  ought  to  cultivate  habits, 
not  only  of  attention ,  but  of  reflection .  While 
we  peruse  the  work  of  a  good  author,  we 
ought  occasionally  to  reflect  on  the  object 
which  he  has  in  view,  and  the  means  which 
he  employs  for  the  attainment  of  that  end  ; 
on  his  general  plan,  principles,  and  method 
of  illustration ;  on  his  success  or  failure  upon 
the  whole,  as  well  as  in  particular  parts;  on 
the  beauties  and  defects  of  his  stvle,  and  on 
the  general  merit  and  tendency  of  his  work 
By  attentively  reflecting  in  this  manner  on 
what  we  read  in  books,  or  hear  in  conversa- 
tion, we  are  enabled  to  select  important 
from  unimportant  ideas,  and,  when  selected, 
to  arrange  them  into  distinct  classes,  to 


toume, 
to  render  our 
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others  who  have  a  tardy  recollection,  sod 
whose  situations  do  not  afford  opportunities 
of  applying  their  knowledge,  it  will  be  of 
great  importance  to  exercise  themselves  fre- 
quently in  reflection  on  their  acquisition.. 
Occasional  recapitulations  of  what  they  have 
learned,  with  meditation,  at  times,  on  whit 
has  passed  within  the  sphere  of  their  obser- 
vation, will  insure  to  them  that  readiness  of 
memory  which  alone  can  give  them  a  prac- 
tical command  of  their  knowledge,  and  will 
from,  and  enable  them  to 
of  presence  of  mind  for 
which  even  learning  itself  is  bat  seldom 
regarded  as  a  compensation. 

(To  l>e  eoneimdrd in  twr  next. )   

SlRCtT-l'lir ArniNCi  in  >tw  tots, 
fir  mii  vn  mi 
Rt  an  accident  on  Sunday  morning  hut,  I 
fell  in  with  the  somewhat  celebrated  John 
Kd wards.  He  was  holding  forth  to  a  nut- 
I  cellaneous  collection  of  people  in  a  vacant 
'  lot  in  one  of  the  upper  wards,  having  been 
driven  from  his  usual  places  of  delivery  by 
the  ordinance  of  the  corporation  against 
street  preaching.  The  practice  of  itinerant 
enthusiasts  and  self-inspired  teachers,  in 
ranting  or  declaiming  to  multitudes  in  the 
markets,  park.  Sec.  bad  occasionally  produced 
such  tumultuous  scenes,  that  the  common 
council  had  been  i;iduced  to  provide  for  the 
public  peace,  by  prohibiting  these  irregular, 
and  frequently  irrevcrend  gatherings.  On 
one  of  these  occasions,  John  had  furnished  i 
bench,  by  way  of  rostrum  or  station  in  the 
park,  to  address  the  multitude  from.  Debo- 
rah Riplev,  another  equally  zealous  saiEi- 
errant,  being  a  little  earlier  in  her  devotions 
than  John,  had  occupied  his  forum  a  few 
minutes  before  him.  John,  who  is  an  inve- 
terate enemy  to  all  arrogant  assuropiirw 
whether  in  church  or  in  state,  and  sworn 
enemy  to  princes  and  prelates,  had  too  little 
of  chivalry  of  the  old  school  to  brook  tfcti 
usurpation,  even  in  a  female,  and  quite  un- 
ceremoniously '  thrust  her  from  his  stool,' 
took  possession  of  his  forestalled  right,  am! 
with  more  violence  than  courtesy,  maintained 
his  ground  4  Here  I  take  my  stand,'  sad 
John, '  and  no  earthly  pow  er  shall  drire  »e 
from  it'    But  John  counted  without  nu 


self;  and  as  these  two  champ. ons  of  reason 
and  right,  of  liberty  and  equality,  Kkc  tuo 
I  many  other  sectarian  controvertkts,  spent 
more  of  their  time  and  breath  in  pulling 
down  one  another  from  the  bench,  than  in 
pulling  down  priestcraft  and  aristocrsry, 
|  their  common  enemies,  they  coutrihutrJ 
almost  continually  to  the  diversion  of  our 
mirth-loving  crew, — who  throng  the  doors  of 
theatres  for  checks,  and  act  as  supernume- 
raries in  Robin  Roughhead's  village  ramble 
— who  turn  out  as  voluotary  escorts  to  Bride- 
well processions,  and  Pluck  militia  parades, 
andsetthatow^ina^^ag^ 

that  they  kkk  «T  ■ 
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raw  for  the  mere  fun  of  it,  whether  the  eo 
be  t!ie  public  execution  of  a  crimi- 
or  the  out-pourings  of  a  self- created 
It  became  necessary  for  the  cor- 


apostle.  It  became  necessary  for  the  cor- 
poration to  settle  the  point  of  prece*leuee 


after,  by  driving  them  both  from  the  nark 
together,  by  the  arm  of  civil  power,  and  ex-  j 
cltide  any  meetings  of  the  kind  from  all  i 
public  places  whatsoever.     Holdings  forth 
of  this  kind  are,  consequently,  couiined  to  j 
private  premises  now,  and  the  first  conve-  i 
nietit  stone-heap,  wood-pile,  cart,  or  other  ' 
accommodation,  on  a  vacant  lot,  serves  for  a 
pulpit  to  those  self-styled,  and  (as  they  boast) 
*(t'-fMtJ  expound  em  of  the  law  and  the  tes- 
timony. 

Of  John  Edwards,  however,  the  history  is 
good,  if  we  except  his  notions  in  politics,  re- 
ligion, «tc,  of  which  opinions  are  various 
and  contradictory.  Johnny  is  from  England 
— a  full-blooded  John  Bull,  a  democrat  of 
the  first  water,  a  quaker  in  manner*  and  pro- 
fession, and  by  trade  and  occupation  the 
most  honest,  industrious,  and  capable  maker 
of  icule-btawu  in  America.  Johnny  declares 
that  his  Ufe  is  regulated  by  the  '  even-handed 
justice'  of  one  of  h.s  own  beams ;  and,  in  the 
main,  excepting  as  before  excepted  in  regard 


to  his  opinions,  we  are  inclined  to  credit  bis 
declaration.  It  is  Johnny  who  denominates 
public  executions  legal  murders,  and  is  al- 


ways found  with  petitions  and  remonstrances 
against  the  shedding  of  blood  by  any  human 
authority.  It  was  Johnny  wlio  made  a  pil- 
grimage to  Washington,  and  procured  from 
the  president  the  pardon  of  a  Spanish  pirate, 
who  was  lately  said  to  have  returned  to  bis 
old  trade  in  Cuba,  but  is,  nevertheless,  qui- 
etly driving  Johnny's  cart  about  the  streets, 
delivering  the  standards  of  justice,  or  ho- 
nestly blowing  and  striking  at  the  forge  in 
Johnny's  manufactory. 

John's  principal  theme  of  declamation  is 
die  pride,  the  vain-glory,  the  idleness,  the 
ambition,  and  the  worldiy-imiieledness  of 
educated,  titled,  and  salaried  preachers,  for 
whom  his  gentlest  term  of  reproach  is — hire- 
ling priest,  but  whose  worst  appellation — and 
truth  must  admit  that,  for  want  of  softer  and 
synonymous  phrases,  such  is  lite  scantiness 
of  Johnny's  hibUothecal  lore,  he  is  by  no 
means  parsimonious  in  its  application,  is 
•imply  that  of '  thieves  and  robbers  ' 

Happening  to  pass  Johnny's  lecture-ground 
this  morning,  I  paused  a  moment,  to  hear  if 
be  had  anything  new  to  offer,  and  found  him 


I  the  same  old  iron  he  has  bad 
on  the  anvil  for  many  yean.  The  favoured 
»l  objects  of  this  morning's  phillip- 
the  missionaries  and  evangelizing 
who,  he  said,  would  encompass 
sen  and  land  to  make  one  proselyte. 

Bat,  said  be,  as  charity  begins  at  home, 
why  don't  these  gentlemen,  if  they  wish  to 
make  converts  and  reform  mankind,  under- 
take the  business  nearer  at  home,  and 
pluck  brands  from  the  burning  all  around 
them?  Why  did  they  not 
among  the  heathen  and  the 

iu  Our  OWF>  «»»  anil  under  c 


Were  there  not  ignorance  and  misery  enough 
in  the  lianeker  Streets,  the  Henry  Streets, 
and  the  Hook,  to  employ  the  labours  of  good 
men  to  find  out  and  heal  and  remove  ?  Why 
did  not  they  go  to  those  haunts  of  vice  and 
immorality  and  wretchedness,  and  teach  and 
bring  the  unlearned  to  knowledge,  the  proud 
to  humanity,  die  drunkard  to  sobriety,  the 
idle  to  industry,  and  the  wicked  to  morality 
and  godliness  \  Could  they  not  find  work 
enough  at  borne,  where  their  success  would 
be  seen  aud  felt  and  known,  instead  of  going 
thousands  of  miles  in  the  wilderness,  where 
nobody  would  know  whether  they  ever  did 
any  good  or  not. 

Are  there  not  some  of  yon  here,  cried  he 
(and  I  tliought  the  question  quite  [lertinent 
by  the  looks  of  some  around  him),  in  need  of 
instruction,  advice,  and  reformation  ?  How 
many  Jew*  have  been  converted  by  the  two 
hundred  and  fifty  societies  in  this  country  ? 
What  do  they  convert,  but  money  in  their 
pockets  '  How  many  proselytes  have  Uiey 
made  ?  Not  one,  said  he ;  but  how  many 
children  of  ignorance,  depravity,  and  vice,  in 
almost  every  street  in  our  Christian  city, 
might  be  made  good  members  of  society  by 
die  hundredth  part  of  die  time  and  money 
spent  to  convert  die  Jews,  the  Indians,  the 
innocent  savages  of  the  South  Seas,  and  the 
heathen  of  die  East  Indies  f  Let  every  one 
mend  one,  said  the  old  man,  and  there  will 
he  no  need  of 
should  be  a  missionary  to 
neighbour. 

OKIOIMAl  POETRY". 

Nat,  bid  me  not, 

My  lyre  to , 
My  mournful  spirit  can  i 
^  Only  wttfc  themes  of  sadness. 

lit  hkf lit  a\ii«i  joyous  UH-WUIP, 

And  bid  my  wounded  soul  rejoice 

With  mockery  of  pleasure? 
Say  tliat  my  strain  is  sad, 
.  Of  love  and  sorrow  breathing— 
"Where  U  the  heart  with  rapture  flad, 

Uouud  which  the  wotu  is  wreathing? 
The  blossoms  of  my  heart 

Are  torn  away  and  scatter'd  -, 
And  can  the  young  buds  bloom  apart, 

Although  the  tree  beshultci'd? 
Thine  wan  the  early  bund 

Which  pluck'd  them  in  their  blooming  ; 
A   1  lefi  behind  a  burning  brand, 

The  root  and  stem  con»umin£  j 
Still  in  ihat  band  they  lie, 

From  thee  tbey  will  uot  sever; 
And  thou  canst  mnke  tbem  bloom  or  die, 

For  ever— and  far  ertr .' 
Luulan,  Au$*  I  sag.  m  a.  i.twra. 


Up,  up,  desernd  your  flights  so  stairy, 

The  sun  shines  oter  Oldfiel  1's  D  iiiy. 
Milk,  without  water,  from  the  cow, 

Insiali'd  without  a  garter, 
Scived  by  a  deaf  old  woman  now,— 
Sometimes  a  damsel  smarter ; 
A  shed  with  seiis, — while  Paddy  Carey 
Wheels  without  wheels  round  Oldtield'*  Dairy. 
Archers,  not  dud  iu  Lincoln  | 

Fire  arrows,  but  to — fall ; 
Cricketers  heie,  aie  nimbly  i 
Attentive  to  the  ball ; 
Circles  they  draw  like  fay  and  fairy, 

.eer  the  haunt  of  Oldficld's  Dairy. 
Come  forth,  while  Morning  blushes  through 

Coroe,Uwhile  tbTseasoa's  ° 


Come  in  the  livening'*  languor  weary, 
And  be  refreshed  at  Oldficld's  Dairy. 
A  morning  walk,  an  evening  trip, 
M..y  change  ibe  scene  of  care  ; 
Lighten  the  bean,  instruct  the  lip, 
And  sweeten  mortal*'  fare:— 
O,  why  of  pleasures  be  so  chary  ? 


Seek  thci 


it  Oldich 


i.  k.  r. 


FXNS  ARTS. 

Martini  Jltustrntiiuu  of  AUUon'$  ParaJue 

Leaf,    part  IV.  Prowett. 
The  Fourth  Part  of  this  splendid  work  is  ju>t 
published.  The  subjects  of  the  two  engra  wngr, 
which,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  are  not  only 
r  Mr.  Ma 


OLtiF  I  ELD  S  DAIIIT. 


•In  the  milky  i 
Soxs  of  Cockayne**  historic'toil, 
Daughters  of  Beauty's  sphere. 
Ere  you  begin  diurnal  toil, 
Rise,  and  enjoy  the  year: 
Chmb  tbe  bill's  slope  in  moraine*  airy, 
And  lake  a  draught  at  Oldtieid's  Dairy. 
Why  hog  your  pillows  till  the  chimes 


devour,' 


designed  but  engraved  by  Mr.  Martin,- 
Satan  on  his  Throne,  and  Eve  at  the  Foun- 
tain. In  the  ft  rat  Mr.  Martin  has  finely  em- 
bodied the  description  of  the  poet,  and  it 
really  does  appear 

'  A  throne  of  royal  stale, 
Which  fax  outshone  the  wealth  of  Otjius  and 
of  Ind, 

Or  where  the  gorgeous  east,  with  richest  band, 
Shower*  oo  her  king*  barbaric  pearl  and  gold. 

Ttie  figure  of  Satan  is  finely  drawn,  and 
great  pains  is  taken  with  the  detail  in  the 
objects  by  which  he  is  surrounded, 
is  a  fearful  grandeur  about  this  engrav- 
ing, which  is  well  contrasted  with  die  other 
print.  Eve  at  the  Fountain.  Here  nature 
luxuriates  in  all  ber  pride,  and  nothing  can 
be  more  enchanting.  Mr.  Martin  possesses 
great  skill  in  the  management  of  light ;  and 
the  reflection  of  die  figure  of  Eve  on  the 
water,  as  she  shrinks  from  it,    is  very 

Cod ;   die  moUier  of  die  human  race  is 
ely  drawn,  and  the  whole  is  a  beautiful 
picture ;  indeed  one  of  the  very  best  in  this 


TUE  LATE  CiaiBITIOK  OP  THE  mill. 


The  exhibition  in  the  rooms  of  the  British 
Institution  closed  on  Saturday,  the  13th  fasti 
and  we  cannot  bid  it  adieu  without  thanking 
the  honourable  directors  for  the  high  treat 
they  have  afforded  us,  and  giving  it  as  our 
decided  opinion,  that  this  has  been  the  moat 
attractive  of  all  the  various  exhibitions  w  ith 
which  they  have  favoured  the  public. 

It  is  well  known  to  all  our  town  readers, 
but  probably  not  to  our  country  ones,  that 
the  late  exhibition  consisted  of  pictures 
painted  by  artists  now  hving,  who,  of  course, 
&hed  those  (on^fa^^^ 
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so),  which  were  deemed  their  chef  (ftruvm. 
Those  works  of  art,  which  have  in  their  in- 
dividual excellence  furnished  the  roost  cap- 
tivating objects  in  thenation.il  exhibitions  for 
many  years  past,  were  here  collected  toge- 
ther, and  formed  a  constellation  of  such  bril- 
liance as  to  set  the  question  for  ever  at  rest, 
as  to  the  uumUaUe  or  unattainable  excellence 
of  the  old  mailers.  We  have  ourselves  heard 


several  very  stilT-lac 
great  men  (to  whom, 
eternally  obliged)  dec 


amateurs  of  those 
piestionably,  we  are 
!  honestly  their  con- 


will  lead  to  others  of  the  same  description, 
and  as  we  can  see  no  reason  why  some  of  the 
late  pictures  should  not  be  exhibited  strain, 
we  hope  that  as  hic,h  a  treat  may  be  offered 
to  the  public  another  year.  We  are  per- 
suaded no  one  will  deny  ."that  the  last  equalled 
the  wishes  and  exceeded  the  expectations, 
of  the  ranfl  sanguine ;  and  we  are,  therefore, 
authorised  to  desire  another,  and  in  the  full 
expectation  that  each  succeeding  one  will  be 
'  more  welcome  than  the  former.' 


viction,  that  they  did  not  believe  any  equal 
numljer  of  old  pictures,  taken  from  the 
choicest  galleries  in  Europe,  could  display 
more  decided  proof  of  high  and  various 
talent  than  the  one  before  us. 

Northcote's  Meeting  of  Edward  V.  and 
the  Duke  of  York,  and  his  murder  of  those 
tivo  fair  boys,  Hilton's  exquisite  Una,  and 
ti's  Jud 


Haydon's  Judgment  of  Solomon,  proved 
(together  with  several  of  equal  celebrity)  that 
even  in  historical  painting  we  can  make  high 
pretensions.  In  the  poetical  and  fancy  de- 
partment there  were  Wilkic's  unequalled 
Highland  Still,  which  gives  the  smack  of 
mountain  dew  on  the  lip  of  all  who  behold  it, 
with  his  more  elaborate,  and  equally-finished 
Reading  of  the  News  from  Waterloo.  There 
was  the  Pleiades  of  Howard,  those  stars  of 
undying  lustre  to  the  poetic  painter.  Leslie's 
Sancho  talking  to  the  Duchess.  Oh!  the 
inimitable  wisdom  of  Sancho's  snub  nose, 
and  his  squat  figure  contrasted  with  the  chas- 
tened graceful  archness,  and  the  hitrh-born 
beauty  of  his  auditor.  The  best  of  Stcpha- 
noff's,  Newton's,  and  Chalan's  gems  were 
here  also ;  which  in  character,  brilliance, 
and  justness  of  conception  go  far  to  rival 

Sroud  names.  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence's 
[amlct,  and  Sir  W.  Beechey's  portraits  of 
royal  ladies  maintained  their  claims,  but  the 
former  had  been  seen  to  more  advantage  in 
the  seat  of  his  own  power  tins  year  by  the 
unrivalled  portrait  of  Master  Lambton. 

"scapes  were  some  singu- 
scenes 
Sir 


so 


hirly  clever  views  by  Lady  Long,  of  scei 
in  trance,  and  several  beautiful  views  by 
George  Beaumont,  of  a  cast  of  colour 
entirely  resembling  those  of  Poussin,  as  to  be 
surprising.  We  were  disappointed  in  finding 
no  pictures  of  Turner — he  who  dips  his  pen- 
cil in  the  rainbow ;  but  Collins  was  there  in 
his  view,  of  the  common  and  the  sky,  die 
air  and  the  sunshine  of  nature,  and  Hofland 
in  his  Richmond  (sweetly  mellowed  by  ten 
summers  since  we  first  beheld  it)  and  in  a 
View  of  Ulswater  so  true,  and  in  its  truth  so 
poetically  benatiful,  as  to  inspire  all  with 
•  love  for  the  mountain  and  the  flood.'  Lin- 
ton's Clearing  of  a  Storm,  showed  the  late 
turmoil  of  contending  elements  in  admirable 
contrast  with  the  calm,  rnntl,  scenes  of  Con- 
stable, who  is  always  pleasant.  In  short,  the 
whole  exhibitiou  was  admirable,  from  the 
brilliance  of  Etty  to  the  matchless  enamels  of 
Rowe»  from  the  strength  of  Jackson  to  the 
grace  of  Lawrence,  all  tended  to  prove  the 
superiority  of  the  British  school,  and  the  ex- 
istence of  genius  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
word. 

Under  our  happy  impressions  of  this  cap- 
tivating exhibition,  we  cannot  fait  to  hope  it 


LETTKR  TO  SIR  CHARLES  IOXO. 

[Concluded  from  p.  626.) 
Tuts  writer  is  not  very  consistent  nor  very 
logical  in  some  of  his srm arks;  for,  aftcrfind"- 
ing  fault  with  the  situation  of  the  New  Bed- 
lain,  he  proceeds  to  say  :  '  here,  also  (on  the 
Surrey  shore),  or  between  Hlackfriars  and 
Waterloo  Bridges,  I  regret  that  the  New  Post 
Office  has  not  be«n  placed  :'  and  adds,  fur- 
ther on,  '  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that,  placed 
where  it  is  proposed  to  be,  the  New  Post  Of- 
fice will  have  the  fat?  of  one  or  other  of  the 
two  buildings  on  which  I  have  commented  ; 
that  it  will  not  be  fit  to  be  sesn,  like  the  one ; 
or  fit  to  he  seen  without  bt-ing  seen,  like  the 
other.'  Now,  we  really  do  not  perceive  why, 
as  far  as  regards  its  design,  or  *  fitness  to  be 
seen,'  the  building  should  be  at  all  affected, 
let  it  be  placed  where  it  may.  Then,  as  to 
the  other  apprehension  of  the  writer,  that  let 
it  be  ever  so  well  worth  seeing,  it  will  not  be 
seen,  as  he  does  not  seem  to  be  very  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  locality  of  St  Martin's-le- 
urand — otherwise  such  a  fear  could  hardly 
have  arisen  in  his  mind,  we  can  assure  him, 
that  it  is  one  of  the  most  open  sites  in  the 
city,  and  in  the  very  line  of  a  thoroughfare 
where  it  must  daily  catch  tlie  eyes  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  passengers.  And  should,  too,  as 
is  proposed,  the  houses  at  the  east  end  of  Pa- 
ternoster Row  be  pulled  down,  and  the 
ground  cleared  so  as  to  open  St.  Martin's- 
le-Grand  to  St.  Paul's  Church- Yard,  there 
will  be  one  of  the  noblest  aud  richest 
views  in  the  metropolis,  cornprisiuir  the  east 
end  of  the  cathedral,  St.  Paul's  School,  and 
the  Post  Office.  Of  course,  we  presume  that 
the  latter  building  will  be  '  fit  to  be  seen,'  al- 
though it  is  not  yet  sufficiently  advanced  to 
enable  us  to  form  any  opinion  as  to  its  archi- 
tecture ;  but  the  name  of  Mr.  Smirice  is  some 
guarantee,  and  a  stotn;  front  of  four  hundred 
feet  in  extent,  however  plain  or  common- 
place it  may  be  in  other  respects,  most  pre- 
sent an  imposing  aspect.  We  hope,  how- 
ever, that  it  will  not  exactly  resemble  a  print 
we  hare  seen,  professing  to  be  a  view  of  it ; 
and  from  the  ii/tnptonu  already  visible,  we  may 
almost  pronounce  that  it  will  not.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  houses  on  the  west  side  of  the 
street,  which  are  exceedingly  mean  and  pal- 
try, will  be  pulled  down  and  rebuilt, — so  as 
to  be  worthy  of  their  situation.  We  even 
think,  too,  that  as  far  as  regards  the  despatch 
of  business,  St.  Martin's- le~G rand  will  be 
quite  as  convenient  as  the  sup  so  earnestly  re- 
commended by  the  writer  of  the-  Letter.  Re- 
turning to  the  west  end,  he  suggests,  that  all 
the  Strand,  from  Enter  'Change  to  North- 
umlierland  House  should  be  widened  and 
rebuilt;  am 


him ;  although  we  much  drmbt  whwhet  an 
undertaking  of  such  magnitude  will  be  car- 
ried into  execution,  except  hy  de<~i-y. 
Should  it  ever  be  done,  we  hnpc  tiut  i> 
whole  line  on  U>th  aid***  wrm'.d  inve  colon- 
nades or  piareas,  as  «t  the  Regent's  Qti> 
drent,  or  the  Opera  House;  for  in  abustlii 
trading  street,  perpetually  thronged  with  pa.* 
sengers,  they  would  be  a  great  accanimedv 
tion,  not  only  in  winter  and  in  rainy  vruVr, 
when,  owing  to  the  crowd,  it  is  difficult  to 
carry  an  umbrella,  so  as  to  have  mnch  service 
from  it;  but  in  hot  weather,  ri«  she]'*r  fnmlhe 
sun,  and  also  at  other  smsons  ofthevr.r, 
owing  to  the  wet  and  dirty  state  of  the  pave- 
ment from  the  constant  triflic,  cv">n  nVs 
there  has  been  no  rain  for  several  d:irs ;  <o 
that  one  way  or  other  shelter  is  very  desirable 
in  this  and  similar  thoroughfares  — Cheajfcuie 
for  instance,  almost  all  the  year  round*. 

'  Prom  dip  Charing  Cross  end  of  North- 
umberland House  to  Whitehall  Place  tlw 
must  be  some  alteration  or  embellishment; 
fishmongers',  butchers',  and  poulterers'  shnps 
though  of  superior  excellence,  cannot  he  al- 
lowed to  show  their  present  exterior  at  the 
end  of  a  street  that  will  have  one  termination 
in  the  noble  area  of  which  the  portico  of  St- 
Martin's  Church  will  be  the  grand  ornamen', 
and  the  other,  in  that  still  nobler 
Westminster  Hall  and  Abbey  will  chst  ;i* 
viewf. 

Something,  too,  we  will  add,  oirjht  to  be 
done  to  give  the  Admiralty  a  nobler  appear- 
ance, by  substituting  a  loftier  and  better  tls 
sjgned  screen  than  the  present  one  by  Adan, 
which  has  been  extolled  far  beyond  its  raj- 
rits ;  for  to  say  nothing  of  its  other  defects  it 
is  exceedingly  petty,  and  very  inadequate  w 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  ciected.  In- 
deed, ail  the  puldic  buildings  on  that  siis, 
not  excepting  the  Board  of  Trade,  now  build- 
ing, arc  much  too  low,  and  on  too  saw'.!  i 
scale. 

The  last  suggestion  in  this  Letter  we  an 
notice  is  rather  an  extraordinary  one,  e  p?- 
cially  from  one  who  signs  himself  an  'Ad- 
mirer of  Good  Taste.'  it  is,  that  the  M?w< 
should  be  converted  into  a  national  gallfrv. 
because,  forsooth,  «its  front  is  much  \n 
\  handsome  to  be  pnlled  down  ?'    But,  la- 
I  though  we  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  raj 
I  implicit  deference  to  his  judgment  or  taste, 
we  thank  the  writer  for  some  of  the  hints  hf 
has  here  thrown  out,  and  trust  that  ther  "ill 
not  be 
where  he 
them. 


entirely  without  effect  in  that  q«ntrr 
he  has  thought  proper  to  address 


•  In  such  street*  as  the  Strand,  fleet  Stir*, 
and  Cheapiide,  pl»tzas  or  colonnades  <*wsM 
not  only  he  •  peat  accommodation  to  foot 
puuimgcn,  but  to  the  shops  also  |  as  la  sw- 
um lime  they  would  be  shaded  from  thtw, 
and  in  winter  tbe  pavement  before  uiefe.dosu 
would  be  always  dry  and  cleun ;  wh*me  ■•• 
it  is,  during  the  pester  pari  of  tiut  kmss,  i 
complete  surface  of  mod  iifl  cbcumiUuce  f 
Is  no  very  great  inducement  fw  people  t»  * 
and  g»7j?  at  sliop  windows. 

t  •!  suppose,  in  thts  case,  the  vile  !l" 
MM  SI**  ttreet,  ana  one  side  tf 


Street  to  be 


■  < 
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THE  DRAM  A, 

ASD  PUBLIC  AMUSEMENTS. 

F.nci  tsa  OrtBA-HoisE.— On  Monday  even- 
ing the  new  opera  of  Turrarr,  the  Tartar  chief, 
*m  produced,  to  one  of  the  most  crowded 
houses  we  have  seen  this  season.  Tlie  music 
M  by  the  celebrated  Salieri,  a  composer  whose 
works  rank  deservedly  high  on  the  continent. 
The  story  is  as  follows  :— Tarrare  (.Mr. 
Drihara)  is  a  distinguished  general,  in  the 
umceof  Atar  (Mr.  II.  Phillips),  Sultan  of 
Persia,  whose  life,  we  are  told,  he  lad  for- 
merly saved ;  but  he  has  the  misfortune  ot 
possessing  a  beautiful  wife,  Astasia,  with 
whom  his  sovereign  fails  desperately  in  love. 
The  sultan  of  course  endeavours  to  seduce 
her  affections  from  her  husband ;  but,  finding 
her  chastity  invincible,  while  she  lias  the 
company  of  Tarrare,  he  determines  to  try 
what  e^ect  a  separation  will  produce.  With 
lb  help  of  Altamore  (Mr.  Perkins),  another 
General,  and  ton  of  like  hi^h-priest  of  lirama, 
*  plot  is  hud,  which  terminates  in  her  being 
violently  carried  away  in  a  boat  by  ruffians, 
while  Tarrare  is  engaged  in  extinguishing  the 
names  of  his  palace,  which  they  had  set  on 
fire.  He  is  told  that  the  lady  is  taken  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  sultan's  territory,  while 
*h*  is  concealed  in  the  secret  recesses  of  lus 
harm.  This  feet,  a  slave,  named  Calpigi 
(Mr.  Thome),  communicates,  from  a  sense 
°f  gratitude,  to  the  Tartar  chief,  and  they 
contrive  tardier  how  they  slwll  effect  her  de- 
liverance. In  the  meantime,  a  forei 
my  invades  Persia:  the  priests  of 
meet  in  the  temple  of  their  deity, 
a  commander  in  chief  of  the  army,  according 
to  custom,  wliich  is  done  by  one  of  the  chtl- 
'ircn  of  the  oracle  pronouncing  the  name  of 
one  of  the  officers,  after  certain  religious  rites 
fo'e  been  performed .  On  this  occasion,  the 
h«h  priest,  Artenio  (Mr.  J.  O.  Atkins),  en- 
deavours to  prevail  on  the  child  of  the  oracle 
(Miss  G award)  to  pronounce  the  name  of  his 

— Altamore,  the  deadly  enemy  of  Tarrare ; 
hut  t'u:  c!iild,  under  the  influence  of  inspira- 
tion, utter*  the  name  of  Tarrare,  to  his  grent 
duappomlmeut  and  confusion.  Alumore, 
£dignaat  at  this  occurrence,  upbraids  the 
Tartar  with  bis  low  birth;  a  challenge  en- 
vies, and  the  first  and  only  blood  that  the 
iVrsias  generalissimo  sheds,  in  his  new  ca- 
pacity, is  what  is  spilt  in  this  duel,  which 
proves  fatal  to  his  enemy.  Tarrare  afterwards 
gets  into  the  garden  of  the  harem,  by  the  aid 
of  Calpigi,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  his 
*"ife.  Disguised  as  a  mate,  he  unluckily 
meets  not  with  the  lady — but  the  sultan,  who, 
being  just  then  very  much  irritated  against  the 
obstinate  virtue  of  Astasia,  orders  that  she 
•hall  that  very  night  be  married  to  the  mute 
that,  by  humbling  her  pride,  he  may  be 
avenged  on  her  disdain.  The  mute  is,  of 
course,  -very  well  pleased  at  this  arrange- 
ment; but  the  lady,  hearing  of  it,  persuades 
a  female  slave,  Ninetta  (Miss  Paton),to  per- 
*onate  her,  which  she  does ;  and  Tarrare,  dis- 
covering the  mistake,  is  again  cruelly  disap- 
pointed. In  the  meantime,  having  made  hiro- 

known,  he  is  discovered  in  the  harem,  and 
the  sultan  with  pleasure  sentences  him  to  death 
»r  violating  the  sanctity  of  the  seraglio.  The 
*r»>y»  however,  with  which  he  is  popular,  on 


hearing  of  his  impending  doom,  break  out 
into  o|M'n  mutiny,  rush  into  the  palace,  and 
menace  the  life  of  the  sultan.  Tarrare  in- 
stantly rebukes  them.  At  his  orders,  they 
gTound  their  arms;  and  he  intercedes  with 
their  delivered  sovereign  for  their  punion. 
The  sultan,  overcome  by  the  gallantry  of  his 
conduct,  acts  with  magnanimity — loosens  the 
chains  of  Tarrare.  aud  gives  him  and  the  faith- 
ful mistress  of  his  affections  to  liberty  and 
love 

Tlie  plot  is,  however,  the  least  important 
part  in  an  opera,  w  hich  possesses  little  dia- 
logue, and  that  little  in  the  present  instance 
was  anything  but  good ;  but  the  airs 
were  very  pretty,  and  die  bravura  parts  full 
of  encryy.  Mr.  Braham  was,  perhaps,  never 
in  finer  voice,  and  he  executed  the  songs  of 
the  Tartar  chief  with  fiue  effect:  in  one  song 
he  was  twice  encored.  Miss  Paton,  who,  by 
the  by,  is  petting  very  stout,  had  several 
songs  well  suited  to  her  voice,  and  she  sung 
them  in  her  very  best  style.  A  young  lady, 
a  pupil  of  Miss  Kelly,  who  has  been  under 
tiie  musical  tuition  of  1  jverali,  made  her  first 

.i|ij)i:,ir;i.K..  ,»n  the  -r.i^r  in  the  [>.ut  ot  Asta- 
sia. She  has  a  tine  person  and  a  good  voice, 
and  when  she  has  overcome  the  diffidence  of 
her  </<  but,  will,  we  doubt  not,  prove  an  ac- 
quisition to  this  theatre.  A  Mr.  Atkins  also 
appeared,  for  the  first  time,  as  the  high  priest ; 
he  has  an  excellent  bass  voice,  and  was  much 
applauded.  Phillips  and  Miss  Coward,  and 
1  home,  who  had  a  comic  part  not  suited  to 
him,  sung  well.  The  trios  and  chorusses 
were  extremely  fine  and  very  well  executed, 
and  the  piece  was  completely  successful,  so 
much  so,  that  there  was  not  a  mark  of  disap- 
probation the  whole  evening. 

LITERATURE  AND  SCIENCE. 

The  admired  improvisatrice,  Rosa  Taddie, 
has  lately  given,  at  Home,  three  samples  of 
her  celebrated  powers  of  manufacturing  ex- 
temporaneous verse,  to  crowded  audiences, 
and  at  extravagant  prices  of  admission. 
^klrT.  IL  Bell,  of  Alnwick,  has  invented 

sons  from  drowning.  It  is  a  cylinder  of  fea- 
tlier,  waler-proof,  three  inches  in  diameter, 
sufficiently  long  to  surround  the  neck,  and 
fasten  behind  w.th  a  buckle  or  clasp.  It 
possesses  a  buoyancy  sufficient  to  keep  a  per- 
son's head  above  water,  so  that  by  its  use 
any  one,  though  unable  to  swim,  might  ven- 
ture into  the  deepest  water,  and  remain  sus- 
pended in  security. 

The  following  observations  were  made  at 
Paris,  by  M.  Arago,  on  the  elevated  tempe- 
rature of  tlte  atmosphere  this  summer : — 

1  The  thermometer  rose  to  thirty-three  •de- 
grees three  centigrades  on  Thursday,  the  19th 
July.  It  is  rare  that  the  heat  is  so  intense 
at  Paris :  yet,  in  1 793,  it  rose  two  decrees 
higher ;  but  the  heat  was  not  then  continual 
as  at  present.  M.  Arago  wished  to  ascertain 
to  what  depth  the  heat  penetrated  the  earth, 
and  what  was  the  law  of  decreasing  heat ; 
and  he  obtained  the  same  day  the  following 
results  :— 

'  It  must  be  premised  that  the  mean  tem- 
perature of  Paris  is  about  ten  degrees  five 
es,  at  which  heat  the  thermometer 


stands  all  the  yrar  ronnd,  if  placed  on  a 
depth  of  thirty  to  forty  feet  ImHow  the  surface. 
At  the  present  moment  the  solar  beat  was 
sensibly  felt  at  twenty-five  feet  deep,  and  the 
thermometer  was  at  eleven  degrees  five  centi- 
grades. 

•  At  20  feet  it  rose  to  12  deg. 

16  feet  15 

Cfeet  18 

1  foot  six  inches  .....  28 

'  At  the  surface  of  the  earth  the  heat  was, 
in  the  garden  of  the  Observatory,  at  fifty-three 
degrees,  when  plunged  in  the  river  sand ; 
and  at  fifty-five  degrees  if  placed  in  dark-co- 
loured earth.' 

In  Paris,  the  royal  library  has  above 
700,000  printed  volumes,  and  70,000  MSS. 
The  library  of  Monsieur  1 50,000  printed  vo- 
lumes, and  5000  MSS.  The  library  of  St. 
Genevieve  110,000  printed  volumes,  and 
•2000  MSS.  The  Mazarine  library  92,000 
printed  volumes,  and  3000  MSS.  The  li- 
brary of  the  city-  of  Paris  20,000  volumes. 
All  these  are  daily  open  to  the  public.  In 
the  departments  there  are  twenty-five  public 
libraries,  with  above  1,700,000  volumes,  of 
which  Aix  has  72,070,  Marseilles  31,500, 
Toulouse  30,000,  Bordeaux  105,000,  Tours 
30,000,  Lyons  106,000,  Versailles  40,000, 
and  Amiens  40,000.  In  the  lloyal  Library, 
at  Paris,  there  are  several  uncollated  MSS.  of 
the  Scriptures.  • 

A  pump  for  one  of  the  Mexican  Mining 
Companies,  of  one  thousand  feet  in  length, 
has  recently  been  cast  at  a  furnace  near  Cin- 
cinnati, the  bore  is  about  four  indies,  and 
the  pump  was  cast  in  one  hundred  pieces,  of 
ten  feet  in  length  each.  This  stupendous, 
pump  cost  six  cents  iter  pound,  and  each 
piece  weighing  one  thousand  pounds,  tlie 
aggregate  cost  was  six  thousand  dollars.  It 
was  taken  to  New  Orleans  by  the  steam-boat 
Mississippi.  From  New  Orleans  it  was  in- 
tended to  ship  it  to  some  Mexican  port, 
whence  it  is  to  be  carried  in  waggons  about 
three  hundred  miles  into  tlie  interior.  Finally, 
it  will  be  bome  thirty  miles  up  a  steep  and 
rugged  mountain,  on  the  backs  of  the  In- 
dians, to  its  place  of  destination.  This  pump 
will  be  worked  by  steam.— AW  York  paper. 

•  i 

THE  BEE, 

OB.  FACTS,  FANCIES,  AKO  ntCOt.LF.CTIO.V8. 

Beau  Brummell,  in  the  zenith  of  his  reign, 
was  one  day  accosted  by  a  notorious  gar- 
nUher*,  with  1  Do  you  go  to  Mrs  Doehm's 
masquerade  to-night,  Brummell  !*  1  Yes, 
certainly,'  was  the  reply.  '  Good  1  and  pray 
do  you  go  in  ditguue,  or  as  a  gentleman  r 
Soured,  but  not  moved  from  his  natural  cool- 
ness, by  such  a  question,  Brummell  replied, 
'  I  tli.uk  of  going  as  Apollo,  and,  if  so,  shall 
take  you  as  my  lyre  I'   (Qusere,  liar?) 

Curiotu  Gtallcnge.—XVe  have  received  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Jofin  G.  Morris,  in  which  he 
offers  to  undertake  the  following  singular 
nautical  feat,  if  he  can  get  backed  by  any 
respectable  persons  : — 'To  nil  from  London 
ana  take  a  final  departure  from  Falmouth, 
and  touch  at  Madeira,  thence  to  Bridgetown, 
Barbadoes ;  thence  to  Kingston,  Jamaica  ; 
to  Havannah,  in  Cuba;  and  thence 

•  Qu«re,d*coraierfe^  ^  QfyQg\(, 
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to  New  York;  and  to  perform  the  voyage  in 
fire  months,  in  a  v  e»*rl  not  to  excei-d  forty 
fetit  in  length,  * ilh  wheels,  without  the  u>e 
of  steam  or  animal  pow  er,  of  his  own  inven- 
tion, never  yet  made  public,  and  with  the 
help  of  sails  occasionally ;  and  he  will  per- 
form this  very  circuitous  hiuartlouj,  and 
daring  voyage,  without  the  nsHtiiancc  or 
company  of  any  human  being  w  hatever.  He 
proposes  to  perform  the  nan  next  sum- 
mer, if  he  can  meet  with  a  backer.  The 
little  vessel,  he  say*.  *ball  be  a  perfect  model 
of  Hrilith  naval  arclntecture,  and  her  ma- 
chinery will  not  be  expensive.  Should  he 
meet  w  ith  auy  success,  in  the  form  of  a  writ- 
ten promise,  from  any  respectable  source,  he 
Mill  leave  New  York,  on  in-  own  account, 
next  April,  for  London,  in  a  little  vessel  not 
to  exceed  thirty  feet  in  lenuth,  with  sail*  as 
usual,  alone,  without  the  assuttance  or  eom- 
iny  of  any  human  being  whatever. — Dublin 


The  ShmKtch. — The  stomach  is  not  sensi- 
IJ*  of  the  weight,  ta>te,  odour,  kc,  of  die 
substance  received ;  and,  so  far  as  it  is  con- 
cerned, we  could  not  distinguish  sut^tr  from 
jalap,  or  wine  from  medicine.  It  is,  how- 
ever, the  seat  of  feelings  peculiar  to  itself, 
•uch  *.»  hunger,  thirat,  satiety,  sqtieamisti- 
lMMi,  kc. 

wrmr  v  M»iT.oaoi  n<;rr»t.  joi  ax Al . 
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Wurki  pHtUl'hert  atrare  vur  tnyt  warfare  —  H^Haud 'a 
M«ner«i  ou.*  Tale.  8-.— Mereon.  of  Mraa  C.  R  Caiey. 
t  .ree  *el..  «.».  — Plewur*  Totiie  in  Ireland.  10*  tW  — 
«  .linn,  of  Donne,  he.  ISino.  IK,  — Edinburgh 
'  DiteaHnry.  4.  — Salada*".  M.Urr.  &.»»,, 
"Talk*  theouijli  Wale. 


THE  LAST  WEEK  I 

THE  AUTOMATONS  — Tht  Musical 
I . vi v  . ltd  T«o  other  Automaton*,  luclodioc  lb* 
Walking  rigmr.tn  now  exhibit  lag mthr  Gothic  Hal], 
7,  llayroerket  (next  lUr  Litta*>The..tr*),  whi«h,  by  th« 
power  of  aaechaaiam,  at  «  lotto!  more  tbtn  £16.000  , 

dr.pl. y.  by  thtirpeifi .  !  Mini  id  ii  ef  i   r,|  i  ,u  r. 

tbe  hHrtie*!  echieeemeut.of  tmnia  i  tkill  ....I  'ngeiaailv. 
Tbe  •ihmHou.  *a*d  richly  dewvaated  H.  I  .*  aurrouinled 
by  a  noble  collection  of  Aavcacut  Armour,  the  whole 
••■mains;  lb*  moat  m*;riilnVriil  and  rralilyiug  rxhibi- 
tine  ever  rnienrd  I*  tbe  Nobility  anil  Vnlilic  —At  t.  i, 
3.  4,  and  A  .CWi,  •HI  lac  lulroduted  Performance*  on 
Ike  goatee**!*  Piano-Forte,  by  a  ar-leliaated  Pinf>**~e. 

■  Tec.  til)  Six  —  Admittance  *»  — Children  1*. 
I  tMf-aetin.rMo.irwl  |awtrTirnei.>.  for  «mV 


NEW  AMERICAN  HOVEL 
Thl.  day  ia  p. .hi  wired.  In  3  net*,  IW  price  Ilk  ad. 

QTltANOEIt  of  the  V  ALLEY;  or.Louua 

O  ,„,|  Adelaide,  an  American  Talt. 

New- \  .»rk  i  prieted  f.w  vino*  and  flauaaay,  and 
R  -pi hjicI  for  A.  K.  \.  win  >u  and  Ca.  Loodiaa 
Wltrra  may  Iw  bad,  jnat  |»ul»Uab«l,  fioia  Aaaericaa 

The  REH  C.KR.a 

Ibnv  mU  IK. 
VALMnr  MIF.tANDOAH. 
I X)L< BEH K LEY  and  l,»  FRI ENIW  3  vola.  18.. 
INM  ItOEM  CHIEF  i  of.  O'tlaltoran.  3  tola  18a. 
LfXJt\t  ih*  Mil*"  Chief,  by  the  Autb«r  of  Brathrr 

J.Htalhin.  Mevenlv-aix.  ttr  fnur  vola.  £\.  4a. 
WII.UERM  HS,  «.  tbe  Yoaliilol  Uay.  o<  WaabiBJ. 

Ion.  Ihi«  ».d.  Id. 


TRIMMER'S  NA1XRAL  HISTORY  -fc«.ntlv 
|irmtnt  by  Whill.ugliaBi,  and  •niUflll.lird  with 
apwarria  ..|  thrre  h<tadi«al  cvla,  ia  two  uocbet  rota. 
I'll'  7a.  to  cxtta  buarda, 

A NATURAL  HISTORY  of  the  most 
Rrwaikabta  Quadi«|»r.la,  Bud«,  F> •  U '  -  l-inmii. 
Realllca.  and  Inanti-By  VI  .  MARYTHIMMEK. 
Aalbot  of  ■  Jt>e  N  ilaral  Htstnry  of  Manias' 
and  Civilixrd  »UI« ' 


»-•,»»       a*  mm,  «**>•*       lltliiOiaiafvU  IUIU 

■b.  from  lb*  Gt*»k  T*'xt  of  BVb*a>i(1iaraarri 
villi  coinoua  N.4ra.  «xplan  itory  and  crlU- 
/.rebar.  O.bUn  Rannrll   Milford.  iario,rt 


D-oki  lately  |>uMiJ,*d  by  Talle.ya  a.  Wheeler. Oxf>Md  | 
and  Gen.  B  ttTliiftaker,  and  W  Ku  Vernig.  Ixodon, 

HKROIXrrrs.   I  i-  ,vv  translated  into 
«««rl 
ilU-ll.ted 
cnl.  from  l/arcbtr, 

bank*  nf  Trarel.,  kc  :  tn  which  ia  added 
of  the  ttirnn ottfy  of  Herodaiua   By  a  OradawU  of 
Uniaeraily,  two  «oU  (to  Itoarda,  ATI  4a. 

ROI'HOCUW.-Tlie  T.ag.die.  .if  Soph. «■!*►.  lilarally 
tranatated  Int  •  EnffUah  Proae.  from  the  Greek  Text  of 
Brimcn.  —Hi  Not*.,  Iwo  ,o  e  AWo.  buarda.  I.W 

nCHYLCS  -TlieTraxeli  a  ,.f  ^aeljlua,  literally 
lianelalen  lain  Enirii'li  f*r.-e.  fp.ru  the  Text  of  Blont- 
rWlil  and  Rrliula,  Sen  laawd*.  !•<  SVI. 

Tlar  tlirrOLYTTJ*  and  VI  '  l>Tls  of  EPRI- 
I'lUE*.  Iileia3v  Iramlated  luto  E'  |li»b  frear,  v/ilh 
NaaUv.  Se...  «.  (VI. 

AKI-TOfllAXKit— Tiae  Cauawataa  of  I  m  and 

the  Fri*|r*.  literally  Iran.late.1  into  Eititiiah  Prose,  with 
crtui.***  Nolea,  8*o  brMrd* 

lb*  RHBTOKIC  of  MM-  n  'I  I. E 
I  a  ted  fruan  Uie  Greek,  with  Nntaa:  to 
an  Amty.ii  nf  A'  Mi-tie*.  nVt»rlc,)»y  T 
.rf  Malui.lmry.  with  N.drv  »eo  board*  ISs. 
^  Qt-t^T^ONSon  tba  RIIETGRtC  uf  ARISTOTLE. 


.  literally 

which  i* 


Open  from' 
Tk-.we.ltl 


Tbl.  «•)  i.  pnblaahed.  neatly 

TpiKf  8*.  board*. 
HE  ART  of  IMPROVING  tbe  VOICE 

oil  nil lL4r>|iliic.l  rnncipie..^  nnapien  to  runuc  jat'C.a- 
•ra,  Maaaetana,  and  Aciuc*.  tad  paititula'ty  Uaeful  fur 
lb*  la.tt.ctor.  ef  YnMth.  ,  . 

Printeal  for  Seplimn*  Piowett.93,  (Mil  B<ind  Street. 
Of  whom  may  1^  had,  nailarai  »  tii  lb* 


,  price  7a.  is  board*. 


Thi.  day  .a  pabli*li*d.  ia  4  rot.  llano,  puce  XI.  4a, 

REALITIES,  not  .  Novel,  a  Tale 
real  ffc.  by  tba  Author  of  C-rrt, 
Ortl.,..o.  kc 

Pri«»ed  few  A  K 
Tlie  f  iit—ing  witl  be  a«bl  .lard  ..  tba 
H*  tuner  I 

The  BRAZEX  MA«K.  a  \  ..el.  by 

Pnlaea,  AiiCbar  of  Cora,  4  vols. 
STRANGER  of  tba  VALLEY  i  or,  Loaiaa  aad  Ade- 

lalAe.  an  American  Tale.  3  vnla 
MONTVILLE,  nr.  rhe  Darkllair  of  tbe  Ctatle.  3  Hb. 
URAYO     VKMUE,  by  M  G  UwiN  E«,  new  Edit. 

tetdicated.  by  IVr*Biwion.  In  Hm  Klaf. 

MILTON'S  PARADISE  LOST:  illu*- 
tntad  Ut  John  Maitia.  Em,.  Tha  F.ftb  K.  I  of 
tlii*  aptendid  M'otk  i.  n.  »  leady  The  Mbjrcli  of 
Ptam  m  Ihe  Qnarto  E<lition  are-»Eve'»  Drea.u  Sjlan 
arouaarl.  and  Nolan  eaaalmplalina*  Ad  am  and  Be*  ia 
Patrnaiaa:  aad  in  lb*  taitaro  tuition — Tba  Aiijela 
u^a'aeding  P.iadaa*  at  Niwbt.  and  Sad.ta  oa  tbe  Ba*rnia|C 

Tim  (nraaer  Part.  tyMkusi— PahiWaanalataa—  Saraa 
aruoaai^r  the  P.lleu  Angela- The  Cteatiam  of  L<|{ut— 
Tbe  Paltnflbe  Relael  Ans/la— The  C-rfHl  belar-en 
NaLm  and  Itralh—  Malan  m  hi*  TaiMaa* — Heaven— lb* 
Rieei*  of  Blaaa-and  E»->  >t  Ik*  F'ttataiu. . 

Seta  uf  Pr«.>if.  liny  lie  .ulrfcrnliaKl  for  wjllmut  the 
LHIer-preaa,  at  s*la.  18.  Ike  awl  aaartoi  ai«d  fU.  tta. 

Pniita  of  eaHb  aire  ntaj  be  dad  aepawtr.  for  fi  rg 

m  pnrtfolin. 
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THE  YOUNG  NORTHERN  T»A- 
VF.M.ER ;  nr.  ,  Too.  through  lb.  Jt.mli  of 
Eoro|.e.  by  Mr*  Hoftaa.1. 

Printed  loe  A.  K-  Newaaaa  auat  Co.  Land". 
AVbeie  may  l<*  bad.  by  the  nauae  Aataar, 
CI  ERGYMAVS  WIDOW  aad   FAMILY,  8er-»ih 

Edileoa.  iwaa  and  lettered.  3a  fid 
DAUGHTER  IN-LAW.  bar  Fatbar  and  Family.*.* 

Eititmii.  roan  and  lettered,  3. 
BARHADOEK  (J I KL.*  Tale  ,.r  Yoanff  People. F«*rth 

Ed  It  Ma  i,  roaa  and  lettered.  2.  (Vt 
MERCHANTS  WIDOW  aud  FAMILY.  *.»la  fM. 

man  ami  lettered,  *>  8M 
AFFECTIONATE  into  I  111  KS,  new  Edilnrn.  mm 

an.1  Uttered,  2*.  fid 
PANORAMA  «i  Ft'ROPE ;  or  a  New  O*meoft>e- 
,  F.ftb  Eaalon.  n»m  ami  lettered,  t.  6d 


ON  EIH.EPTIC  FITS. 
Lately  yoblaaked.  2nd  Edition,  price  t.  «d 

THE  RESULTS  of  EXPERIENCE  i« 
tba  *4>cc»w*/iil  THE  ATM  FAT  .rf  EI'ILEI'«T. 
and  other  area  re  NF.RVOCS  DlbORDCRS,  (enaiK 
wot  a  mfe  Remedy.  etf-cluaHy  emph.yed  tn  abee*  Fntj 
Caae*o(Epaie»llc  Fita. 

By  T  GRAHAM.  M.  D. 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Collnfe  of  «arr*n*n 
Alan,  he  J  lie  ..me  Am  bar.  m  Sea  pure  7*  kraama, 
A  PRAITICAI.  TREATISE  «u  INDIGUATI01. 
and  BILIOCs  COMPLAINTS,  illaalrniuK  tke  k* 
tare  and  Treataaeeut  of  the**  eety  prevail. na;  Di.m4i  ia 
'  We  .mcerely  return aaaenai  it.  aaad  bane  l.asj  be*. 
rna.irKed  that  *ucb  a  wutk  wa*  iiaaper.tiaely  C.1.M 
for/—  London  Medical  J...rnal  fur  AeatemWr 

haild  by  Callow,  Prince*  Street.  Sadio;  ami  I 
»ud  M«r>bali.SaUUotaeea'  HaU  Oaitt. 
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DJVyU  JUVENALW  SATf  R  f. : 
•  with  Ike  Orlxinal  Teat  red  need  to  etw  N.t.  , 
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A  .MANUAL  of  CLimVSIGAL  ttUiU<*- 

-  *•  GRAPH Y  :< crmaV' r.ba%*  a  cepn-n*  detail  af  me 
eattoa*  Editiutaa,  Tran*latH.n«  into  tk*  Erti;ta.la,^«a,ta, 
ltaliaa,St»aiah.  German, and, occiaio 
KiMSts  t  V  mrnaeaunea,  and  W.arkt.  • 
train*,  nt  Ihe  Uieek  and  Latin  Clamaca 

Bv  jrwEPH  VTf.LIAM  MtHiS.  B  V 
Or  Magdnlewe  Mall.  OaSaeat.  av  ka. 
Tiae  Aiittnar  bra*  loaanted  aameroaa*  Ear  tracts  Care- 
ptioni,  and  AneoUatea,  wlticb,  «h  >  tkey  augment  tk* 
utility  of  the  W"i».  .ml  nrnk*  the  Cdleetx  la  the 
reCTtnitloorafoaoralul.  and  .a  tha  malMau.  af  eatf.. 
Edition*.  *rn*  U  eialirerl  Ihe  trdrum  wttrck  lb*  caraitea 
ami  aiaairol6able  i*naeare»a  of  Ultiliiaxr.ph^il  .Ida : 
excite*,  even  in  a  BaMioiimtaaac  The  <watinsan<kiaa: 
claataelcraatic*  of  Ha*  ntaat  Aaditte.  Ilsavii,  am*  a4aarr 
editiuna.  which  bat*  ba«u  •  .  .'rated,  kaa*  k*r* 
carefally  and  ■  •  v  noted  Tire  .am*  peudaeed  ,t  m 
rain  ><i  celelamled  toriatrtioe*  kaw  bee,,  jaaatnntiaiia 
•laenned  ;  u or  bate  Ike  pi.  -  at  pi  in.  'aeejt  ntwitt^. 
whith,  tlMHttb  Katdf  to  tsctaatHm.  will  eaabae  a- 
Collect. >e  to  barm  a  peaertl  natioa  of  Iks  wtalas  of  Uw 
editaoua  an  ptl.ed  TUie  M'ork  will  reanlea  Hi*  -on.  - 
(ition  of  an;  arthtrr.o  tlie  -ul.jevl  of  ClaMrcSI  »  > 

geapby  (a.  far  a*  raLUl  l»  tin  varidtte  Aoffaora  r*a>- 
pnar*  la  il),  aoaeceaawty  i  ilnmluu-.  U>e  aad.aaU*.- 

ot  tla*  '  Bitriiotraec*  Syeocer  utna.'  aaad  .*  laalP^aeCoa 
of  Dibdia,  the  •  Cited -cue*  R 

and  tbe  •  Maauel'  of  ilrui.et.  kc  kx.j  a«t 'twawwat rS 
knawn.  that  apwawda  ol  3.000  aaalame*  o(  taaldn 
eat  -«aJ  Cnl  t<l  Woria.  sVe^fitaVaMCnBlSawaM 
InaumeraMa  E-l.ti.ana.  Tr*oa*oli..a*.  Oamim.iit 
kc  deacrabed  In  tbne  »„Io.h%>,  b*e,  fcar.  eamSMkSSt. 
oirtrce*  haee  been  extra,  led  frwni.  aad  rrlcjer.  »•  ■»»'« 
tn,  them .  Ike  public  will  be  'Snettleal  r»  eatnaiae*  IL. 
an  trietat  labaiair  ba-aUiWctl  uprra  thi*  fVoik. 
t  pra-ted  far? 
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SW  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

An  Account,  Historical,  Political,  and  Sfatis- 
ticul,  of  the  United  Prvoinett  of  Rio  tie  la 
Plata;  with  am  Appendix,  concerning  the 
Utttrpa'ion  of  Monte  Video  by  the  Portu- 
guese and  Hratilian  Government.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Spanish.    Hvo.  pp.  345. 
London,  1825.  Ackermann. 
A  midst  the  revolution  of  empire*  which 
n«M<i  &il,  nourish  anddecay,  ^thcre  is, 

which  Spain  and  South  America  present. — 
Scarcely  three  centuries  have  elapsed  since 
Spain,  which  bad  just  expelled  die  invading 
Moors,  made  itself  roaster  of  half  Europe, 
and,  carrying  its  victorious  arms  to  a  new 
world,  overturned  the  mighty  empire  of 
the  Incas.  and  established  its  sovereignty  in 
the  very  bent  of  South  America.  Yet,  ex- 
s  the  power  and  re- 
fer within  about 


,  without  a 
1  the  name  of  In- 
vincible, and  threatened  our  seagirt  isle  with 
invasion.  Such  was  the  power  of  Spain 
three  centuries  ago ;  she  was  then  the  most 
powerful  nation  in  the  world — now  she  is  the 
most  abject— her  colonies  are  for  ever  lost 
to  her— her  nary  is  utterly  annihilated — her 
treasury,  into  which  the  riches  of  the 


world  so  long  showered  abundance,  is  empty, 
and  her  national  spirit  is  so  broken,  that  an 
army  of  l*fiOQ  men  rnarched  from  the  Py- 


i  to  the  pillars  of 

protection 
i  foreign  bayonets. 
Uut  even  this  is  not  the  extent  of  the  degra- 
dation of  Spain,  and,  as  if  she  must  dnnk  the 
cap  of  humiliation  to  the  very  dregs,  we  find 
the  naval  armament  of  one  of  the  few  colo- 
nies she  has  lost,  menacing  her  shores,  seizing 
her  few  merchant  vessels  in  her  harbours, 
I  even  carrying  off  the  very  armed  vessels 
1  for  the  protection  of  the  coast.  Spain 
i  all  this  and  slumbers  «t ill,  and  the  stupid 
soteless  Ferdinand  calls  on  Austria,  (a 
r  that  a  few  years  ago  had  not  a  single 
ship)  to  sell  him  for  a  few  vessels  to  drive 
away  the  Colombian  privateers  by  which  his 

We  have  hitherto  dwelt  on  Spain  and 
South  America  generally,  but  we  must  now 
confine  ourselves  to  such  portion  of  the  latter 
as  is  treated  of  in  this  volume.  Of  late  se- 
veral works  of  various  degrees  of  merit  have 
been  published  on  South  America,  but  from 
one  cause  or  other,  the  provinces  of  Rio  de 
la  Plata  have  been  neglected,  though  the 


Vo*,.  W. 


republic  is  so  important,  that  it  has  been  one 
of  the  first  the  independence  of  which  Great 
Uritain  has  recognised. 

The  first  part  of  the  work  is  a  political  re- 
view of  die  causes  of  the  revolution  in  the 
united  provinces  of  Hi©  da  la  Plata,  in  a  con- 
fidential letter,  bv  Don  Ygnacio  Nunez,  to 

nca.  This  letter  was  written  previously  to  our 
recognition  of  the  republic,  and  indeed  with 
a  view  to  promote  it ;  and  it  contains  an  ad • 
in  irable  sketch  of  the  revolution  and  its  present 
state.  On  the  subject  of  the  treatment  of 
Hio  de  la  Plata,  and  the  mistaken  opinions  of 
the  European  governments,  the  writer  says— 
'  If  you  carefully  weigh  the  circumstances 
under  which  this  country  commenced  the  re- 
volution, and  all  that  1  have  already  advanced 
respecting  her  capacity  and  necessities,  you 
will  not  be  surprised  at*  the  exati 

among  and  near  yourselves, 
that  of  all  Europe,  and,  if  you  will,  that  of 
every  nation  which  has  undertaken  to  act 
upon  the  principles  of  social  reform,  with 
greater  facilities  than  ever  we  possessed,  has 
presented  scenes  which  have  retarded  the  pro- 
gress of  human  prosperity — nay,  I  leave  it  to 
you  to  decide  whether,  even  in  this  century, 
scenes  have  not  occurred  in  Spain,  not  infe- 
rior in  enormity  to  any  of  those  which  ber 
history  has  transmitted  to  us  since  the  age  of 
C  harles  V. 

'  But  it  will  be  curious  for  you  to  know, 
that  such  circumstan 
to  repress  the  fury  of 
been  eaercised  to  such  an  extent  over  tin, 
hemisphere.  During  the  whole  revolution, 
we  were  molested  by  pretenders  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  thrones,  with  the  plan  of  trans- 
lanting  branches  of  the  families  of  Europe. 
"m  House  of  Braganza,  before  the  year 
1810,  was  the  first  to  attempt  to  carry  these 
schemes  into  effect — alleging  the  eventual 
rights  of  Charlotte  of  Bourbon,  but  still  lay- 
ing greater  stress  on  the  captive  state  of  the 
kings  of  Spain  ;  and  that  same  house,  after 
the  revolution,  repeatedly  renewed  its  endea- 
vours for  this  purpose.  France  also  distin- 
guidied^herself^  The  Duktof  Orleans  and 

pointed  out  by  her,  since  the  downfal  of  the 
empire ;  and  it  is  also  certain,  that  Francisco 
de  Paula,  brother  of  Ferdinand  VTI.,  made 
a  similar  overture :  but,  in  both  cases,  it  was 
our  misfortune  that  the  candidates  who  pre- 
sented themselves  belonged  to  the  family  of 
the  Bourbons;  that  is,  to  a  family  which 
seems  not  to  appertain  to  this  world,  but  to 
the  other.  However,  I  conceive  myself  au- 
to assert,  that  much  of  the  blood  j 


which  has  been  spilt  in  my  country,  and  ma- 
ny of  the  calamines  of  the  revolution,  have 
beeu  occasioned  by  that  kind  of  determina- 
tion to  act  in  contradiction  to  our  spirit,  and 
to  force  on  us  a  form  of  government,  op|Kised, 
not  only  by  the  passion  of  enthusiasm,  but 
by  all  that  tends  to 


point  now  occupies  a 
of  the  attention  of  Europe,  in  what  is 
called  the  American  question ;  and,  as  this 
is  the  case,  you  will  perhaps  not  object  to 
my  dwelling  on  it  a  little  longer.  I  confers 
I  cannot  imagine  how  it  happens  that,  widi 
the  intelligence  which  dintuigut&hes  the  ca- 
binets of  diat  pert  of  die  world,  they  could 
possibly  have  found  any  thing,  either  at  that 
time  or  now,  to  justify  die  intention  of  esta- 
blishing a  throne  in  my  country,  even  had  it 
been  dignified  with  the  epithet  canstitutioral. 
I  in  no  way  allude  here  to  the  merits  of  die 
case :  that  is  a  topic  which  my  principles 

solely  to  the  means  and  to  the  foundation  of. 
the  scheme;  and,  when  I  consider  that  the 
plea  of  anarchy  was  the  oi.ly  idea  hekl  forth 
by  the  promoters  of  the  project  from  within, 
and  the  desire  of  stifling  die  revolutionary 
spirit  the  only  notion  brought  into  sight  by 
its  abettors  from  without,  1  am  astonished  to 
see  men  thus  dazzled  by  the  motives  of  a 
plan,  without  at  the  same  time  appearing  to 
pay  the  least  attention  to  the  means  of  its  ac- 
complishment. In  one  party,  inethinks,  1 
can  trace  the  imprudence  of  incapacity, 
and,  in  the  olher.^t  most  presumptuous 

authors  of  so  abstract  a  plan  be  classi- 
fied— of  a  plan  which,  I  may  say,  stands 
forward  as  a  shadow  without  a  substance. 
They  have  not  taken  die  trouble  to  con- 
sider if  the  elementary  principles  of  the 
country,  her  constitution,  her  situation,  ber 
necessities,  her  customs,  the  genius  of  her  in- 
habitants, and  even  her  climate,  be  capable  of 
promoting  an  undertaking,  the  realization  of 
which,  in  every  part  of  the  world,  has  re- 
quired super-human,  not  to  say  divine,  ap- 
peals to  mankind;  which  have  eventually 
proved  successful,  by  reason  of  theu  having . 
been  practicable  and  convenient. 

«  Europe  knows  not  my  country ;  and  yet 
this  proposition,  absolute  as  it  is,  is  the  only 
one  which  could  justify  her  in  the  fastidious 
endeavour  to  extend,  even  into  die  provinces 
of  Rio  de  n  Plata,  her  feudal  ramifications. 
But  all  this  does  not  seem  likely  to  relieve 
her  entirely  from  the  inculpations  which  his- 
tory will  indubitably  prefer  against  her,  when 
it  shall  compare  the  manner  in  which  she 
commenced  the  realization  of  that  design  with 
the  intelligence  she  evinces  in  the  promotion 
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of  the  felicity  of  her  own  nations.  In  my 
country  titer*  it  no  elementary  principle  that 
could  in  any  way  concur  towards  the  esta- 
blishment and  preservation  of  a  monarchical 
form  of  government.  Her  scanty  popula- 
tion, her  docile  manners,  her  middling  for- 
tunes, her  equality  of  conditions,  her  spirit 
of  independence,  her  aversion  to  fanaticism, 
her  occupations  principally  agricultural  and 
pastoral,  ami  the  circumstance  of  her  being  1 
moreover  a  country  wherein  the  only  personal 
privileges  which  were  ever  known  to  her  in- 
habitants, namely,  those  of  the  army  and  of 
the  clergy,  have  been  with  verv  little  trouble 
entirely  obliterated — in  short,  the  mirror  held 
up  by  her  own  history',  and  the  sentiment 
which  pervades  her  in  opposition  to  any  bias, 
direct  or  indirect,  towards  her  ancient  re- 
lations with  the  Spanish  nation,  form  an  im- 
mense mass  of  resistance  to  the  project  of  es- 
tablishing a  monarchy  in  her  territory.  Roy- 
alty, were  it  even  established,  would  not  for 
centuries  become  national,  as  its  support 
would  necessarily  depend  on  the  mainte- 
nance of  foreign  mercenaries ;  inasmuch  as 
it  is  quite  certain  that  neither  could  the  coun- 
try furnish  such  means,  nor  the  pretender 
have  the  courage,  at  such  a  distance,  to  em- 
ploy the  forms  of  absolute  government  to  ob- 
tain them.' 

The  late  period  of  the  week  at  which  this 
valuable  work  was  published,  prevents  us 
from  entering  into  a  regular  analysis  of  it,  or 
noting  the  able  exposition  the  author  gives  of 
a  subject  at  present  of  much  interest— the  dis- 
pute between  the  republic  of  Rio  de  la  Plata 
and  that  of  Brazil,  relative  to  the  occupation 
of  Monte  Video.  We  shall  however  resume 
the  subject  next  week,  and  conclude  for  the 
present  with  quoting  some  of  the  regulations 
of  the  committee  of  emigration,  nominated  in 
April  1824,  which  is  notconnected  with  Bar- 
ber Beaumont's  trading  speculation.  The 
duties  of  the  committee  are  as  follow : — 

'  t.To  give  employment  and  allot  work  to 
the  foreigners  who  come  to  the  country  with- 
or  who  may  be  there 
r  domicile  ;  and 

to  inquire  into  their 
of  their  situation. 

'  2.  To  induce  artisans,  labourers,  and 
workmen  of  all  kinds,  to  come  from  Europe. 

'  3.  To  introduce  husbandmen,  by  contracts 
of  hire  with  the  proprietors  and  artisans  of  the 
country,  under  a  general  plan  of  contract, 
which  shall  be  settled  by  the  committee, 
and  freely  and  spontaneously  agreed  upon 
between  the  workmen  and  the  masters  who 
wish  to  employ  them. 

'4.  To  make  known  to  the  industrious 
classes  in  Europe  the  advantages  which  this 

n^gtod1  ornoTTSe  'c^ntiuee^n 
their  arrival  at  Duenos  Ayres. 

*  10.  Emigration  shall  be  promoted  by  all 
the  means  which  the  committee  may  deem 
most  advisable,  provided  that  what  is  enacted 
in  the  present  regulation  be  attended  to. 

'11.  The  committee  shall  have  a  commo- 
dious house,  wherein  to  lodge  the  emigrants 
the  moment  they  disembark  in  this  territory, 
in  which  they  shall  be  maintained  for  the 
of  fifteen  days  and  which  house  shall 


be  pointed  out  to  each  emigrant,  so  that  he 
may  seek  for  employ  at  his  convenience. 

'12.  If  the  emigrant  shall  not  find  occupa- 
tion within  the  aforesaid  period,  the  commit- 
tee shall  procure  it  for  him.  The 
occasioned  by  each  of 
of  their  stay,'  for  lodging  and 
out  of  the  funds  of  the  commission,  shall  be 
added  to  the  amount  of  the  expenditure  of  the 
whole  concern  in  each  year. 

'13.  Eight  days  after  the  arrival  of  the 
emigrants,  brought  by  their  own  agreement 
to  this  country,  the  captain  or  supercargo  of 
the  ship  shall  be  paid,  for  passage  fees  and  all 
expenses,  the  sum  contracted  for ;  which, 
however,  must  on  no  account  ever  exceed  one 
hundred  dollars.  From  this  limitation  are 
excepted  the^emigrants  who  come  under  con- 
preceding  artides  shall  'be  made  good,  six 
months  after  the  contract,  by  the  masters 
with  whom  the  emigrants  enter  on  stipula- 
tions for  service,  to  whom  they  shall  be  again 
returned  by  a  discount,  which  shall  be  taken 
off  the  wages  that  the  emigrants  may  earn. — 
This  discount  shall  be  moderate,  and  in  small 
fractional  parts,  which  shall  be  agreed  upon 
between  the  emigrants  and  their  masters. 

*  15.  The  contracts  which  are  drawn  up 
between  emigrants  and  masters  shall  be  au- 
thorized by  the  committee. 

'16.  Tbe  contracts  which  are  drawn  up 
with  emigrants  shall  lie  for  the  term  arranged 
between  the  masters  and  the  emigrants;  and 
the  settlement  of  wages  shall  he  regulated  by 
a  tariff,  which  the  committee  shall  cause  to 
be  framed  by  intelligent  and  impartial  per- 
sons. 

'17.  These  wages  must  always  be  under- 
stood without  the  maintenance  of  the  emi- 
grants being  included ;  for  which  the  masters 
shall  provide,  independently,  to  the  sal  is  fac- 
tion of  the  committee 

'18.  If  auy  emigrant  shall  fall  sick  by 
reasons  which  are  irrelevant  to  tbe  contract, 
the  master  shall  be  obliged  to 
charging  him  in  account  the  e 
incur;  but  the  contract  may  b 
void  through  want  of  health,  bad  treatment, 
or  excessive  labour,  if  acknowledged  as  such 
I  by  the  committee. 

*  19.  The  committee  is  especially  charged 
to  exercise  the  right  of  protection  iu  the  civil 
causes  of  the  emigrants. 

'  20.  The  emigrants  are  placed  under  the 
protection  and  guarantee  of  the  laws  of  the 
country;  they  shall  be  allowed  to  possess 
moveable  and  immoveable  property  of  all 
kinds  whatsoever,  and  to  contract  all  manner 
of  ties,  with  this  limitation  alone,  that  these 
possessions  do  not  in  aught  prejudice  their 
masters'  rights  during  the  period  of  their  con- 
tracted 


in  tbe  practice  of  their  religious  creeds;  and 
shall  be  also  exempted  from  all  dues  or  taws 
not  imposed  on  the  community  in  general. 

'  23.  The  emigrants  wlvo  shall  honestly 
have  completed  the  time  of  their  contracted 
service,  shall  be  under  the  protection  of  the 
commniee,  ana  oe  prererrea  in  ine  rcnun^ 
of  the  lands  of  the  state,  which  they  shall  re- 
ceive at  a  quit  rent,  according  to  tbe  rule 
which  may  lie  established  by  law. 

'  24.  These  lands  shall  be  allotted  by  elec- 
tion to  the  emigrants,  and  iu  proportion  to 
the  fitness  and  means  of  each  ;  but  none  of 
these  allotments  must  be  of  less  size  than  six- 
teen square  squares  ( cuuthas  cuadrwlui ). 

'  25.  In  the  event  of  a  case  occurring  to 
which  the  foregoing  article  applies,  the  com- 
mittee shall  be  allowed  to  give,  out  of  their 
funds,  to  each  renter,  a  1 


in  payments,  at  convenient  periods,  ami  it 
tbe  interest  of  six  per  cent  per  ann, 

'  26.  To  the  emigrants  who  have  thus  be- 
come proprietors,  shall  be  conceded  the  right 
of  possession  over  the  legal  value  of  the 
|  lands,  and  that  of  property  over  all  the  im- 
provements that  may  be  made  on  tliem;  and 
both  rights  shall  be  negotiable  and  transfer- 
able by  them  and  their  successors.    In  case 
government  should  resolve  on  the  alien- 
of  the  said  lands  of  the  state,  the  pos- 
leredas  lariat 


'21.  The  emigrants,  during  their  coo- 
tracts,  remain  free  from  all  military  and  civil 
service :  those  who  wish  to  enlist,  may  do  so 
spontaneously,  declaring  it  before  the  com- 
mittee ;  in  which  case  the  master  whom  they 
serve  shall  be  reimbursed  by  the  emigrant  for 
the  amount  of  his  contracted  services. 

*  22.  The  emigrants,  conformably  with  the 
vustom  of  die  country,  shall  not  be  disturbed 


•27.  The  committee  is  very  particularly 
charged  not  to  admit  emigrants  who  bare 
been  punished  for  crimes  committed  against 
the  good  order  of  society. 

'  28.  The  enactments  of  this  regulation 
shall  at  no  time  prevent  any  oilier  person 
from  introducing  the  number  of  emigrants 
whom  he  contracts  with  for  his  service  by 
means  of  his  agents  in  Europe;  and  the* 
emigrants  may  avail  themselves  of  the  advan- 
tages offered  by  the  present  regulation,  it. 
upon  arr.ving  at  this  port,  they  place  then- 

conionnii)  wun  ns  provisions. 

'  29.  This  regulation  shall  be  revised  every 
year,  or  oftener,  if  the  committee,  joutth; 
with  the  government,  shall  judge  it  expedi- 
ent, without  the  alterations  which  may  tJwn 
lake  place  being  in  any  way  prejudicial  to 
tbe  contracts  already  ma.le,  or  which  may  he 
making  in  Europe,  within  a  certain  | 
which  shall  be  fixed  for  the  purpose.' 

A  Manual  of  Clattical  HMuprvpiii/ 

iug—a  ('lyMuui  Detail  of  the  VmrioM  El- 
liotts, Commentary,  and  Work*  Cfititd 
ami  lUmtratittc ;  and  Trun$ialnMt  from  tk 
Saamitk,'Germ^, 

Greek  and  JMi*  CUmics.  liy  Jcoii-h 
William  Moss,  11.  A.  of  Magdalen  UaU, 
Oxford.  2  vols.  8vo,  pp.  1273. 
1825.  Simpkin  and  Marshall. 
That  the  time  employed  by  many  I 
■  in  indolence  or  dissipation  bas  been  devote! 

to  a  far  nobler  purpose  by  Mr.  Moss  it  **ry 
|  evident,  from  his  having  produced  a  work  of 
;  such  labour,  research,  and  critical  knowled^, 
i  as  the  Manual  of  Classical  Bibbuwaphy,  ht- 
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is  engaged,  and  the  ordinary  stu- 
dies which  must  liave  demanded  his  atten- 
tion. It  may  be  Mid  that  we  have  had  works 
ou  this  subject  before— and  so  we  have ;  but 
they  are,  as  the  author  well  observes,  either 
little  better  than  catalogues,  from  their  steril- 
ity, or  so  bulky  and  expensive  as  to  he  out 
of  the  reach  of  a  large  class  of  classical  read- 
ers and  students.  Tin;  object  of  Mr.  Moss 
has  been  to  give  '  an  ample  account  of  the 
contents,  peculiarities,  and  merit*  of  the  dif- 
ferent editions  of  each  author  respectively; 
and,  what  has  hitherto  been  deemed  a  desi- 
deratum in  works  of  this  kind,  a  notice  of 
the  critical  publications  connected  with  the 
illustration  or  connection  of  the  texts  of  each 
author,  together  with  the  literary  history  of 
the  translations  made  into  the  F-nglish,  French, 
1  tali.™,  .Spanish.  Portuguese,  ( icrman,  I  hitch, 


I'otish,  Kussian,  and  other  languages.  And, 
'  the  better  to  enable  the  tyro  in  bthliographv 
to  form  some  idea  of  the  market-value  of  dif- 
ferent editions,  the  prices  they  have  obtained 
the  sales  of  celebrated  collectors  have  been 


Moss  has  displayed— and  we  know  no 
bibliographer  who  has  surpassed  him,  either 
in  industry  or  discrimination,  there  may  be 
some  omissions,  was  to  be  expected  :  but 
that  there  is  an  immense  body  of  useful  in- 
formation, not  to  be  met  with  in  any  other 
work,  will  be  readily  admitted  by  every  per- 
son who  carefully  examines  these  volumes. 
To  the  classical  reader,  any  extract  we  could 
make  would  give  no  more  idea  of  the  merit 
of  this  work,  than  an  inch  square  of  broad 


the  hands  of  Foulis,  Mr.  Mathias,  in  die  Pur- 
suits of  Literature,  informs  us;  which,  for 
the  information  of  my  reader,  1  shall  extract : 
"  Mr.  PoraoB,  the  Greek  professor  at  (  ain- 
bndge,  lent  his  manuscript  corrections  and 
conjectures  on  the  text  of  /Eschylus  to  a 
friend  in  Scotland ;  for  he  once  had,  and  I 
hope  still  has,  an  intention  of  publishing  that 
tragedian,  though  it  may  now  be  subtended. 
His  corrected  text  fell  iuto  the  hands  of  the 
Scotch  printer,  Foulis,  and  without  the  pro- 
fessor's leave,  or  even  knowledge,  he  pub- 


Notes  to 


ip. 


by  John 


of  our 

We  shall,  however,  mark  a  few  passages 
which  may  be  deemed  curious  or  interesting 
even  by  those  who  have  no  great  attachment 
to  bibliographical  pursuits: — 

'  i+'jchyli  (TragoHiia;)  A.  C.  456. 
'Vend.  8vo.  1518.  Grace.  AJdi. 
'  Editio  princeps.  A  beautiful  editioo, 
copies  of  which  are  in  great  request  among 
the  curious,  and  lovers  of  Greek  editions. 
De  Dure,  No.  2533.  In  consequence  of  the 
confusion  which  has  taken  place  in  this  edi- 
tion by  the  latter  part  of  the  Agamemnon  be- 


mo  ox  TRIE* 
1562.  Ti 
llarryngton 
'  This  is  a  very  rare  and  curious  little  book : 
it  contains  a  singular  dedication,  which  will 
not  only  amuse  but  instruct  my  reader,  by 
showing  the  great  refinement  which  has  taken 
place  in  our  language ;  these  I  shall  consider 
as  sufficient  reasons  for  inserting  it  in  this 
place : — 

4 "  To  the  righte  vertuouse  and  my 
good  Lady  Katharine  DlieWrf  j 

honorable  lady  was  of  their  own  natvrc 
joygned  with  great e  and  sundric  miseries,  so 
was  the  sufferance  of  the  same  eased  by  the 
chaunce  of  dy  verse  and  many  commoditees. 
For  thereby  fovnde  I  a  great  soul  profite,  a 
little  mynde  knoulage,  some  holow  hertes, 
and  a  few  faithful  frcendes.  Whereby  I 
I  tried  pnsonmente  of  the  body  to  bee  the  li- 
'  bertee  of  spirite  :  adversytee  of  fortune,  the 
touchestone  of  vanities  and  in  the  ende  quiet- 
nes  of  minde  the  occasion  of  study.  And 

idlenesse,  to  recompense  my  loste  tyme,  and 
to  take  profite  of  my  calamitee,  I  gave  my- 
selfe  amooge  other  thynges  to  studie  and 
learne  the  l  renche  tonge,  havynge  both  skil- 
ful prysoners  to  enstruct  me,  and  thereto 
plentie  of  bookes  to  learne  the  language. 
Among  whyche  as  there  were  dyverse  notable 
and  for  their  sundry  mattier  woorthy  readynge 
so  none  lyked  me  above  this  Tullius  booke  of 
freendshyp,  nor  for  the  argument  any  with  it 

'  whan  I 
the 
h>P. 


sidcr,  and  for  lacke  of  a  fine  and 
stile  I  have  used  the  playne  and 
speeche,  and  to  thende  the  sense  mighte  not 
be  chaunged,  nor  the  goodncs  of  the  matter 
by  sh ift  of  lounges  muche  roynished,  I  caused 
it  to  bee  conferred  wyth  the  latine  and  or,  and 
so  by  the  knowen  well  lerned  to  be  correct- 
ed :  after  whose  haodelynge  me  thought  a 
new  spinte  and  life  was  geven  it,  and  rrary 
partes  seemed  as  it  were  wyth  a  new  cole 
arayed,  as  well  for  the  orderly  placynge  and 
eloquently  changeynge  of  some  woorde«, 
also  for  the  plainly  openyng  and  learnrd- 


plavs,  says  Fabricius, 
arid  considered  as  one. 
16  First  Edition.  It 
one  i  and  Fr.  Asulanus, 


these  tw  o 
be  easily  mistaken 
Bibl.  Or.  lib.  i.  p. 
is  not  an  excellent 
who  edited,  it,  did 


to  be  compared.  The  whole  whereof  wh 
had  pervsed  and  sawe  the  goodly  rules, 
it  and  civyle  use  of  freen 


and  in  a 


ider  with  the 


not  perceive  that  in  his  MS  there  was  a  de- 
ficiency of  many  pages,  containing  the  end  of 
the  Agamemnon  and  the  beginning  of  the 
Cbcephora ;  insomuch  that  these  two  plays 
were  so  much  mutilated,  that  he  made  but 
one  of  them,  which  is  on  that  account  almost 
unintelligible.' 

•Glasg.  fol  1795.  Grace.  Foulis. 
♦  "This  very  handsome  and  well-printed 
book  appeared  without  the  name  of  any  edi- 
tor in  the  title,  without  a  line  of  preface, 
without  a  single  note,  and  without  the  frag- 
ments," Ice.    Monthly  Keview. — How  Por- 


leruing  which  chiefly  for  itselfe  I  phantasied 
and  for  my  state  I  deemed  good  to  bee  em- 
braced as  a  gtasse  to  dysveme  my  freends  in, 
and  a  civile  rule  to  leade  my  life  by.  These 
causes  moved  mee  to  think  it  mete  for  moe. 
Whereupon  I  (as  I  coulde)  translated  it,  and 
though  not  so  lyvefy,  not  yet  so  aptlye  as 
some  wold  loke  for,  and  many  coulde  doe, 
yet  I  trust  they  will  rather  ben  re  with  my 
good  will  then  rebuke  my  boldness,  for  that 
it  proceeded  more  of  a  good  my  nd  then  of 
of  knoulage  :  and  so  my 
is  to  bee  interpreted  rather  by 
a  treatise  of  freendship,  then  by 
lerned  clerkes  in  an  argument  of  transiacion. 
Well  how  so  ever  it  shalbe  lyked  of  the  horn- 
ed, I  hope  it  shall  be  allowed  of  the  unla- 
bymy 


in  the 


io  for  the  plainly  < 
ly  amending  of  the  m 
Frenche  I 

and  by  me  for  lacke  of  knoulage  in  many 
places  missed.  Thus  when  the  thinge  was 
perfected  and  I  beheld  the  fame  of  the  auctor, 
the  nature  of  the  treatise  and  the  elerenesse 
of  his  teachyng,  I  coulde  not  judue  to  whonic 
I  shoulde  rather  offer  it  then  unto  your  grace, 
whome  the  freendelcsse  daily  finde  their  de- 
fence and  the  helples  repaire  to  as  a  refuge. 
This  did  I  not  to  teacbe  you,  but  to  let  you 
see  in  lcarnynge  auncienle  that  you  have  by 
nature  used  !  nor  to  warne  you  of  ouglile  you 
lacked,  but  to  sette  forthe  your  perfection  : 
the  proufe  whereof  the  deede  mighte  wyt- 
nesse,  and  their  offspring  hath  ju»t  cause  to 
knoulage  it,  as  mo  can  record e  it  then  can  n  - 
quite  it  And  such  your  freendly  stedfast- 
nesse  declared  to  the  deade,  doth  assertatne 
us  of  your  stedfast  frendlines^e  towards  the 
livyng,  whicbe  the  many  have  felte  and  di- 
verse doe  prove  and  fewe  can  want!  Of 
whiche  number  you  re  grace  hathe  made  me 
one,  that  neyther  leaste  nor  seldomest  have 
tasted  of  your  benefites  both  in  my  trouble 
and  aUo  bin  it  if.  Wherefore  your  grace  hi 
my  sight  is  of  all  other  most  worthy  this  small 
finite  of  my  prisons  labour,  as  a  fitte  patron - 
esse  to  the  honour  of  such  a  worke,  and  a 
trewe  example  in  whom  it  is  fulfilled.  Thus 
the  lord  of  trueth  preserve  you  in  freenshyp, 
encrease  youre  frendes  and  defend  you  from 
enemyes.  John  llarryngton."' 

W'e  might  select  several  interesting  notices 
of  a  similar  character,  but  these  are  sufficient 
to  show  the  style  of  the  work  ;  and  that  it  is  a 
valuable  one  wc  are  sure  no  person  whe 


1  rare/s  in  Water*  Africa  m  Ike  Yturt  1818, 
1819,  1820,  and  1821.  By  Major  W. 
G I  a  t  and  the  late  StarT-Surgron  Doch  a  e  n. 
8vo.  pp.  412.  London,  1825.  Murray. 
FaiEkns  as  we  are  to  exploratory  voyages, 
yet  we  much  doubt  whether  all  our  discove- 
ries in  Africa  will  repay  the  loss  of  life  which 
is  sacrificed  in  its  pursuit,  for  scarcely  a  year 
has  elapsed  without  some  of  our  countrymen 
falling  victims  to  this  object,  from  the  time  that 
Mungo  Park*  was  missed,  to  the  deaths  of 
Major  Peddie,  Campbell,  and  Docbard.  The 
first  portion  of  the  volume  of  .Major  Gray 
relates  to  the  ill-fated  expedition  of  Major 
Peddie  and  Campbell,  and  embraces  a 

*  A  Dublin  paper  stated,  within  Hit  l.  st  few 
days,  that  the  IA  S.  journal  of  Mungo  Park  bail 
been  found,  and  that  it  come*  down  to  within 
a  few  dsys  of  bis  supposed  death.  This  we 
should  rejoin-  to  find  Cviuttiraed,  but  have  little 
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period  of  about  three  years ;  the  adventures 
of  Major  Gray  succeed,  and  these,  though  of 
little  importance,  so  far  as  discovery  goes. 


WWTery  goes 
are,  in  some  degree,  interesting,  from  the 
picture  they  give  of  African  society  and  cus- 
toms. From  this  portion  of  the  work  we 
shall  make  a  few  brief  extracts,  beginning 
with  a  description  of  Bondoo  and  its  inhabit- 
ants; for  as  here  our  travellers  were  wintered, 
they  had,  of  course,  the  best  means  of  ob- 
taining information  :— 

*  The  people  of  Bondoo  are  a  mixture  of 
Foolahs,  Mandingoes,  Serrawollies,  and  Jc- 
lofls,  retaining,  however,  more  of  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  first,  and  speaking 
their  language  exclusively.  They  are  of  the 
middle  size,  well  made,  and  very  active;  their 
skin  of  a  light  copper  colour,  and  their  faces 
of  a  form  approaching  nearer  to  those  of  Eu- 
rope than  any  of  the  other  tribes  of  Western 
Africa,  the  Moors  excepted.  Their  hair,  too, 
is  not  so  short  or  woolly  as  that  of  the  black, 
and  their  eyes  are,  with  the  advantage  of 
being  larger  and  rounder,  of  a  better  colour, 
and  more  expressive.  The  women,  in  par- 
ticular, who,  without  the  assistance  of  art, 
might  vie,  in  point  of  figure,  with  those  of 
the  most  exquisitely  nne  form  in  Europe, 
are  of  a  more  lively  disposition,  and  more 
delicate  form  of  face,  than  either  the  Serra- 
wollies, Mandingoes,  or  Joloffs.  They  are 
extremely  neat  in  their  persons  and  dress, 
and  are  very  fond  of  amber,  coral,  and  glass 
beads  of  different  colours,  with  which  they 
adorn  or  bedeck  their  heads,  necks,  wrists, 
and  ancles,  profusely ;  gold  and  silver,  too, 
are  often  formed  into  small  buttons,  which 
are  intermixed  with  the  former  on  the  head, 
and  into  rings  and  chains  worn  on  the  wrists 
and  ancles.  They  always  wear  a  veil  thrown 
loosely  over  the  head :  this  is  manufactured 
by  themselves  from  cotton,  and  is  intended 
to  imitate  thin  muslin,  at  which  they  have 
not  by  any  means  made  a  bad  attempt.  The 


t  by  any 

other  parts  of  their  dress  are  precisely  the 
same  as  that  already  described  to  be  worn  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Kayaye,  and,  with  few 
exceptions  of  silk  and  printed  cotton,  which 
they  obtain  from  the  coast,  are  entirely  of  their 
own  manufacture.  They  are  exceedingly  fond 
of  perfumes  of  every  kind,  particularly  musk, 
attar  of  roses,  or  lavender,  but  they  can  sel- 
dom procure  these,  and  therefore  substitute 
doves,  which  they  pound  into  powder,  and 
mix  up  with  the  kernel,  having  something 
the  flavour  of  a  Tonquin  bean,  which  they 
likewise  reduce  to  powder,  and  with  a  little 
gum-water,  form  it  into  beads  about  the  six* 
of  a  common  garden  pea.  ITiese  they  string 
and  hang  round  the  neck;  they  sometimes 
string  the  cloves  themselves,  and  wear  them 
in  the  same  manner ;  but  the  way  in  which 
they  prefer  wearing  them  is  sewed  up  in 
small  bags  made  of  richly-coloured  silk,  a 
number  of  which  are  hung  round  the  neck. 
The  hair,  which  is  neatly  braided  into  a  pro- 
fusion of  small  plaits,  hangs  down  nearly  to 
the  shoulders,  and  is  confined  (together  with 
die  strings  of  amber,  coral,  and  beads,  which 
decorate  it)  round  the  forehead  with  a  few 
of  small  beads  Iry  the  young  girls, 
with  a  narrow  strip  of 
I  into  a 


as  thick  as  a  finger.    To  complete 
dress,  a  pair  of  large  gold  ear-rir 
e  almost  to  touch  the  shoulders,  and 


about 
their 

dangle  almost  to  touch  the  shoulders,  and  in 
consequence  of  their  great  weight,  would  tear 
their  ears  were  they  not  supported  by  a  little 
strap  of  thin  red  leather,  which  is  fastened  to 
one  ear-ring  by  a  button,  and  passes  over 
the  top  of  the  head  to  the  other.  The  walk 
of  these  ladies  is  peculiarly  majestic  and 
graceful,  and  their  whole  appearance,  al- 
though strange  to  a  European  observer,  is 
far  from  being  inelegant.' 

'  Bondoo,  situated  between  14°  and  15° 
latitude  north,  and  10*  and  tj«  longitude 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by 


other 
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dom  of  Kajaga,  on  the  south  by  Tenda  and 
Dentilla,  on  the  east  by  the  Falemme,  Bam- 
bouk  and  Logo,  and  on  the  west  by  Foota 
Tore,  the  Simbani  woods,  and  W colli ;  its 
greatest  extent  from  east  to  west  does  not 
exceed  ninety  British  miles,  and  ftom  north 
to  south  sixty. 

'  Hie  whole  face  of  the  country  is  in  ge- 
neral mountainous,  but  particularly  so  in  the 
northern  and  eastern  parts.  Those  mountains 
which  are  chiefly  composed  of  rock  are  small 
and  for  the  most  part  thinly  covered  with 
stunted  wood,  little  of  it  being  fit  for  any 
r  use  than  that  of  fuel. 
The  valleys,  wherein  are  situated  the 
ns  and  villages,  are  for  the  most  part 
cleared  for  the  purpose  of  cultivation,  to 
which  the  soil,  being  a  light  sand  mixed  with 
brown  vegetable  mould,  seems  well  adapted. 
Innumerable  beds  of  torrents  intersect  these 
valleys  in  all  directions,  and  serve  during  the 
rains,  being  dry  at  all  other  times,  to  conduct 
the  water  collected  by  the  high  grounds  to 
the  Fa-lemme  and  Senegal.  Great  numbers 
of  tamarinds,  baobabs,  rhamnut  lotus,  and 
other  fruit-trees,  are  beautifully  scattered  over 
these  valleys,  which  are  rendered  still  more 
picturesque  by  the  frequent  appearance  of 
a  village  or  walled  town,  in  whose  vicinity 
are  always  a  number  of  cotton  and  indigo 
plantations. 

'  The  disposable  force  of  Bondoo  from  all 
the  information  I  could  collect,  does  not 
exceed  from  five  hundred  to  six  hundred 
horse,  and  from  two  thousand  to  three  thou- 
sand foot.  When  Almamy  finds  it  necessary 
to  call  this  army  to  the  field  for  the  protection 
of  the  country,  or  with  the  intention  of  invad- 
ing the  territories  of  some  of  his  neighbours, 
he  repairs  with  his  own  immediate  followers 
to  some  village  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
and  were  beats  the  war  drum,  which 

the 


IS 


repeated  by  I 
:r  the  call 


formed  so  as  to  cover  the  whole  body  of  the 
l*r*on  weanr^.t.w^isa^rt^gbwr, 

visits  all  the  Mandingo  towns,  for  the  par- 


all  the  Mandingo  towns,  for  the  par- 
pose  of  keeping  the  married  women  in  order. 
I  have  been  told  that  the  husband  who  has 
occasion  to  find  fault  with  one  of  his  wrm 
(for  here  every  man  has  as  many  as  Ins  cir- 
cumstances will  admit),  either  puts  on  this 
dress  himself,  or  gets  one  of  his  friends  to  do 
it,  and  having  made  known  his  intended  visit 
to  the  town,  by  shrieking  and  howling  in  the 
woods  near  it,  arrives  after  sunset  at  the 
assembly-place,  where  all  the 
obliged  to  meet  him,  with 
and  dancing,  which  continues  for 
and  terminates  by  his 
woman,  and  flogging  her 
in  presence  of  the  whole  assembly,  »1k>  only 
laugh  at  this  horrid  performance.  We  hare 
never  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  tins  our- 
selves, but  have  heard  it  from  so  many,  and 
with  such  corroborative  exactness  of  descrip- 
tion, that  we  have  no  doubt  of  its  existence 
to  a  much  greater  extent  of  blind  savage 
superstition  than  has  been  described  to  as.' 

Perhaps  before  we  taught  our  readers  bow 
to  'rule  a  wife'  in  Africa,  we  should  have 
stated  how  to  procure  one ;  take  theu  the 


One  of 

mg  villages,  having  placed  his  affections,  of 
rather  desires,  on  a  young  girl  at  Kayave, 
made  the  usual  present  of  a  few  colas  to  her 
mother,  who,  without  giving  her  daughter 
any  intimation  of  the  af&ir,  consented  to  hi* 
obtaining  her  fa  any  way  he  could.  Accord- 
ingly when  the  poor  girl  was  employed  pre- 
paring some  rice  for  supper,  she  was  seised  by 
her  intended  husband,  assisted  by  three  er  four 
of  his  companions,  and  carried  off  by  fore*. 
She  made  much  resistance,  by  biting,  scratch- 
Is  1 


ing,  kicking,  and  r 
Many,  both  men  and 


•  The  chief  of  each  town  or  village,  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible,  assembles  his  follow- 
ers (or  division,  if  it  may  be  so  called),  and 
proceeds  to  bead-quarters,  where  those  chiefs 
consult  with  the  king  on  Use  plan  of  attack  or 
defence.' 

At  this  said  town  of  Bondoo,  wives,  if  not 
very  correct  in  their  manners,  are  treated 
with  more  severity  than  gallantry— for  Major 


her  own  relations, ' 
only  laughed  at  the  I 
by  saying  that  she 
to  her  situation.' 

These  extracts  will  be  sufficient  to  pro* 
Major  Gray's  work  to  be 
volume,  ana  we  have  no  ■ 
of  our  author's  narrative. 

Gratitude,  a  Poetical  Essay ;  with  other  Ports 
and  Translations.  By  Captain  Frii* 
M'Dokouoh,  Author  of  The  Hermit  in 
London.  12mo.  pp.  106.  London,  13J  5. 
Booth. 

Is  or  is  not  Captain  Felix  M'Donough  the 
author  of  The  Hermits  in  London,  the  Coan- 
try,  and  Abroad  ;  the  Highlanders,  and  ether 
'  popular  works,'  as  he  assures  us  in  d* 
title-page  of  this  little  volume ;  if  he  is,  there 
is  a  mawkish  afiectatiou  in  his  preface,  vdw* 
he  talks  about  bis  hesitation  and  trepidsuoa 
in  publishing  a  few  slight  poetical  pieces, 
since  the  writer  of  the  Hermit's  sketches 
could  scarcely  hesitate  to  print  anything, 
however  absurd.  It  is,  however,  rurooumJ 
that  the  captain  had  more  share  in ' 
the  Hermits  than  in  begetting  or 
them. 

Of  the  volume  before  us  we  caaft*  ft? 
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,  and  the  observations  of  the  author, 
that  they  are  whlteu  more  from  the  heart 
than  the  head,  almost  induces  us  to  say 
nothing  at  all,  unless  to  reprehend  the  book- 
making;  for  nearly  one  quarter  of  this  i»- 
Itime  is  occupied  with  title  pases,  contents, 
and  prefatory  matter,  no  page  has  more  than 
eighteen  lines,  others  not  half,  that  number, 
in  others,  a  single  epigram  of  sis  tinea 
rs  sufficient,  and  one  page  is  jtiUd  with 
an   'impromptu'   of  two  hues,  'written 
with  a  pencil  in  toe  Pump- Room  at  Bath,' 
made  at  a  very  early  age  on  same  young 
Lady,  aaying  Uiat  slie  had  made  a  conquest  of 
Mr.  Fly  of  Gloucestershire.  It  is  as  follows : 
•  Arm'd,  witb  destruction  in  her  eye, 
She  sallied  forth  and  shot  a  Fly.' 
Some  of  the  pieces  are,  however,  clever, 
and  we  subjoin  two ;  the  lirst,  plaintive,  is 


'  HALLS  or  MY  FOREFATHERS. 

tarn  culta  novalia  mitaeliabebit' 


has  segetes '"— ViactL. 
sun  of  my  youth,  with  its  bloom, 
was  declining, 

"d  o'er  my  path  in  the  summer 


1  Halls  of  my  forefathers!  mould'ring  in  ruin, 
Sad  is  the  echo  which  sighs  through  your 
shade ; 

Mournful's  the  wood-pigeon  plaintively  cooing, 
L>eath4ike  the  tread  in  your  forest  decay'd  : 

There  was  a  time  when  the  harp  softly  thrilling, 
Tales  of  romance  and  of  valour  could  tell ; 

Halls !  I  must  quit  ye,  however  unwilling, 
Home  of  my  fathers,  for  ever  farewell . 

The  next,  which  is  rather  humourous,  bears 
a  strong  resemblance  to  some  pieces  of  the 
sort  we  have  seen  elsewhere : — 

*  THK  MISNOMERS  OF  THE  METROPOLIS. 

'  Miss  Fortune  '»  no  fortune  at  all, 

Miss  Rich  caanot  muster  a  guinea, 
Miss  Little 's  a  Utile  too  tall. 

Miss  Wise  is  completely  a  ninny ; 
Miss  Black  is  as  white  as  the  snow, 

Miss  Green  is  as  red  as  a  cherry, 
Miss  Brown  '•  rather  greenish  or  so, 

Whilst  Miss  White  is  as  brown  as  a  berry. 

s  Miss  Inchbald 's  a  Bus  head  of  hair. 

Miss  Bare  has  got  none  on  her  noddle ! 
Miss  Young  is  old,  wrinkled,  and  spare, 

Miss  Ligbtbody  scarcely  can  waddle ; 
Miss  Heaviside  bounds  like  a  roe, 

Miss  Wild  is  grave,  dull,  and  uncheery ; 
Miss  Still  is  accounted  the  go. 

And  Miss  Graves  is  excessively  merry. 

'  Miss  Sharp  has  got  bUni,  as  they  say. 

Miss  Dark  is  prodigiously  bright  | 
M.ss  Knight  has  been  tum'd  into  Day. 

And  Miss  Day  is  to  marry  a  Knight. 
Then,  here  is  a  health  to  them  all, 

Good  luck  to  them,  sleeping  and  waking ; 
If  'tis  wrong-  a  fair  maid  to  mtVcatl, 

Vet 


The  New  Jury  Law :  firming  a  TUte  of  the 
Code  of  Legal  Proceeding,,  according  to  the 
Plan  proposed  f,>r  the  .Statute  Law  of  the 
Itcalm.    By  C.  Umiacke,  Esq.  Barrister 
at  Law.    12mo.  pp.  72.    London,  1825. 
J.  and  W.T.  Clarke. 
1  No  lawyers  ourselves,  as  we  have  admitted 
I  on  more  than  one  occasion,  and  without  any 
hope  of  ever  becoming  profound  in  the  sci- 
ence, we  are  nevertiieless  alive  to  any  altera- 
tion in  the  statute  law  that  may  ameliorate 
or  improve  the  condition  of  society,  and  have 
perused  the  New  Jury  Law  with  deep  interest 
and  satisfaction.    The  learned  author  is  ex- 
tremely anxious  that  our  entire  code  of  laws 
should  be  simplified,  and  has  arranged  the 
law  of  juries  according  to  a  plan  proposed, 
and  vie  must  be  much  mistaken  indeed  if  it 
be  not  admitted  that  it  is  well  arranged  aud 
luminously  explained.    In  a  smart  preface, 
the  authors  ire  seems  roused  against  the  cri- 
tics of  The  Quarterly  Review,  who  have  used 
their  pens  to  reject '  the  assistance  of  any  sys- 
tem of  codtfkulum,  according  to  the  new  pat- 
tern, either  compendious  or  expanded;'  but, 
he  says : — 

'  They  will  excuse  me  if  I  break  their  clas- 
sic slumber,  and  inform  them  of  a  few  mo- 
dern truths.  Since  they  went  to  sleep,  tWn, 
statesmen,  judges,  and  even  the  represen- 
tatives of  this  mighty  empire,  have  concurred 
in  one  opinion — the  uecessity  of  altering  our 
laws;  to  what  extent,  and  after  what  method, 
remain  to  be  determined.  Statesmen  have 
begun  to  relied  upon  the  subject ;  judges 
have  declared  their  inability  to  bear  the  bur- 
then on  their  minds ;  Parliament  has  ad- 
dressed the  throne,  imploring  his  Majesty  to 
direct  the  attention  of  bis  ministers  to  the 
evil,  and  those  ministers  have  at  length  de- 
clared their  determination  to  labour  in  the 
great  cause.  Does  the  Quarterly  know  any- 
thing of  all  this  ?   Were  any  of  its  secluded 


'  General  QualificmtWU  for  Jurort  in  Civil 
aud  Criminal  Cases,  and  on  InqutUt. — TW 
following  persons  shall  be  qualified  and  lia- 
ble to  serve  on  juries,  for  the  trial  of  all  issues 
joined  in  the  counties  where  they  shall  re- 
side, iu  any  of  the  kiug's  courts  of  record  at 
Westminster;  in  the  superior  courts,  civU 
and  criminal,  of  the  three  counties  palatine ; 
and  in  all  courts  of  assise,  nisi  pnus,  oyer 
and  terminer,  and  gaol  delivery.  They  shall 
also  be  qualified  and  liable  to  serve  on  grand 
juries  and  petty  juries,  iu  the  courts  of  ses- 
sions of  the  peace,  in  the  county,  riding,  or 
division,  where  they  shall  reside. 

1  Every  man  between  the  ages  of  twenty- 
one  and  sixty  years,  residing  in  any  county 
in  England,  who  shall  have,  in  his  own 
name,  or  in  trust  for  him,  within  the  same 
county : — 

'  1st.  Teu  pounds  by  die  year,  above  re- 
prizes in  lands  or  tenements,  whether  of  free- 
hold, copyhold,  or  customary  tenure ;  or  of 
ancient  demesne ;  or  in  rents  issuing  out  of 
any  such  lands  or  tenements;  or  in  such 
lands,  tenements,  and  rents,  taken  together, 
in  fee  simple,  fee  tail,  or  for  the  life  of  him- 
self or  some  other  person. 

'  2nd.  Twenty  pounds  by  the  year,  above 
rep  rues,  in  lands  or  tenements,  held  by  lease 


sages  in  the  House  of  Commons  when  the 
subject  of  "  the  twelve  good  and  lawful  men," 
pronounced  by  the  lips  of  the  minister,  struck 
like  magic  across  the  minds  of  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  people ;  and  was  bailed  as  the 
earnest  of  tluit  pledge  which  is  yet  to  he  re- 
deemed ?  Yet  it  was  left  for  the  philosophy 
of  the  Quarterly  to  make  the  profound  dis- 
covery that  everything  is  in  this  respect  ex- 
actly at  it  ought  to  be? 

After  a  few  other  pertinent  remarks,  the 
learned  barrister  thus  apostrophizes  the  re- 
viewers:— *  Go!  write  for  die  lounging- 
room  and  the  circulating  library  ;  leave  the 
profound  science  of  jurisprudence  to  miuds 
which  combine  die  enlarged  views  of  die 
statesman,  with  the  exactness  and  practical 
habits  of  forensic  experience.  Your  labours 
may  amuse  or  misguide  the  superficial  readers 
of  the  day ;  but,  the  labours  you  would  vainly 
attempt  to  check  ana  enfeeble,  are  in  a  great 
and  a  good  cause  :  to  simplify  the  law — to  re- 
duce its  delay — to  diminish  its  expense,  6tc.' 
Mr.  Uniacke  then  proceeds  to  bis  task. 


and  after  giving  the  title,  divides  his  subject 
into  sections,  and  gives  a  clear  view  of  the 


for  the  absolute  term  of  twenty-one  years,  or 
some  longer  term,  or  for  any  term  of  years 
determinable  on  any  life. 

'  3rd.  Being  a  householder  shall  be  rated 
or  assessed  to  the  poor-rate,  or  to  the  inha- 
bited house  duty,  in  the  county  of  Middle- 
sex, on  a  value  of  not  less  than  thirty 
pounds,  or  in  any  other  couuiy,  on  a  value 
not  less  than  tweuty  pounds.  Or, 

'4th.  Who  shall  occupy  a  bouse  contain- 
ingtiot  less  than  fifteen  windows.' 

Three-fifths  of  the  above  qualifications  an- 
swer for  Wales.    In  the  city  of  London  no 


shall  not  be  a  householder,  or  I 
of  a  shop,  warehouse,  counting-house,  < 
bers,  or  office,  for  the  purpose  of  trade  or 
commerce,  within  that  city  ;  and  have  lands, 
tenements,  or  personal  estate,  of  the  value  of 
one  hundred  pounds. 

The  qualifications  do  not  extend  to  the  ju- 
ries in  any  liberties,  franchises,  cities,  bo- 
roughs, or  towns  corporate,  not  being  coun- 
ties; or  in  any  cities,  borough'',  or  towns, 
being  counties  of  themselves,  which  shall  pos- 
sess any  jurisdiction,  civil  or  criminal ;  but 
iu  all  such  places  the  proper  officers  shall  pre- 
pare their  i 

-Auy  mau  not  being  a 
•born  subject  of  the  king,  except  iu 
particular  cases.  Any  man  attainted  of  trea- 
san  or  felony,  or  convicted  of  any  infamous 
crime,  unless  he  shall  have  obtained  a  free 
pardon.  Any  man  who  is  under  outlawry  or 
excommunication. 

The  persons  exempt  from  serving  are — 
peers,  judges,  priests,  barristers,  civilians,  at- 
torneys, officers  of  courts,  coroners,  physi- 
cians, surgeons,  apothecaries,  officers  of  the 
army  and  navy  on  full  pay,  pilots,  his  Majes- 
ty's household,  officers  of  the  customs,  she- 
nfls,  and  persons  privileged  by  charter,  grant, 
or  writ. 

The  inhabitants  of  Westminster  are  ex- 
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emptetl  from  serving  on  any  jury  at  the  ses- 
•ions  for  the  county  of  Middlesex. 

Tlie  churchwardens  and  overseers  are  to 
prepare  tlie  jury  list*,  have  them  fixed  upon 
the  church  doors,  nnd  keep  the  original  list 
o[>en,  for  the  inspection  of  tlie  inhabitants, 
toe  first  three  weeks  of  Seplcralier;  and  the 
<  lerk  of  the  pence  is  to  keep  the  jurors  book 
for  tlie  year,  and  each  sheriff  is  to  deliver  it 
to  his  successor. 

No  officer  or  person  whatsoever  will  be  al- 
lowed to  take  money  or  reward,  of  any  kind, 
to  excuse  persons  serving  on  juries".  The 
sheriffs  are  to  return  a  list  of  jurors  in  the 
panels  annexed  to  writs,  which  lists  are  to  be 
kept  at  their  office  for  seven  days,  and  in- 
spected free  of  any  cost :  but  for  the  minutia* 
of  proceeding  in  civil  and  criminal  cases,  we 
must  refer  to  the  act. — The  striking  of  special 
juries  in  the  courts  at  Westminster  is  to  be 
ordered  by  the  judges  as  heretofore,  from  the 
list*  made  under  this  act ;  hut  if  the  parties 
at  issue  agree  to  adopt  the  mode  used  before 
the  passing  of  this  act,  tlicv  may  do  so. 

Those  parts  of  the  act  which  relate  to  the 
issuing  of  warrants  and  precepts  for  the  re- 
turn of  jury  li<ts,  the  preparation,  produc- 
tion, reformation,  and  allowance  of  those 
lists,  the  holding  of  the  jtettv  sessions  for 
those  purposes,  tfie  formation  of  a  juror's  book 
and  the  delivery  tliereof  to  the  sheriff,  and 
the  preparation  of  a  list  of  special  juror*,  and 
of  parchments  or  cards  us«d  in  drawing  the 
names  of  jurors,  are  to  take  effect  so  soon  after 
the  passing  of  the  act  as  the  proper  periods 
for  doing  those  things  occur ;  and  the  rest  of 
the  act  is  to  take  effect  on  the  first  of  January, 
oue  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-six. 

There  arc  several  heads  upon  which  we 
have  not  touched—  such  as  penalties,  high 
treason,  &c,  and  which  our  limits  will  not 
allow  us  to  analyse. 

Taht  will  Sketches  itf  lhr  Wtt  of  Scotland. 
Hy  I'HiMvioi'uru  Kirt  jVinV.  12mo. 
pp.  .*iC6.  Glasgow  and  London,  1824. 
Whittaker. 

Books  often  share  the  fate  of  authors ;  and 
many  meritorious  works,  as  well  as  in- 
dividuals, blush  unseen,  or  have  a  fierce 
struggle  to  procure  that  due  notice  and  at- 
tention to  which  their  worth  entitles  them. 
Kvery  day  presents  so  many  proofs  of  this, 
that  we  ought  to  apologise  for  a  remark  so 
trite,  and  at  the  same  lime  for  having  ne- 
glected, for  some  months,  to  notice  the  Tales 
and  Sketches  of  the  West  of  Scotland.  Who 
the  author  is,  we  know  not;  though  there  is  no 
doubt  that  Christopher  Keelivine  is  a  mm  tie 
gutire:  but,  be  the  author  who  he  mav,  he 
need  not  hesitate  to  avow  himself,  for  he  is  a 
writer  of  no  ordinary  talent — occasionally 
remindingus  ofGa't,  sometimes  of  WiUon, 
and  once  or  twke  even  of  Scott  The  vo- 
lume consists  of  three  distinct  subjects  ;  the 
first  and  the  last  are  two  charming  tales,  par- 
ticularly the  former  The  story  is  that  of  a 
youug  Scotch  'squire,  who  liad  paid  his  ad- 
i  to  tbe  daughter  of  a  farmer ;  but,  at  the 
» of  friends  breaks  off  the  intended 
j  in  order  to  marry  a  young  woman  of 
fortune  ;  the  poor  girl  obtains  a  husband,  who 
dying,  as  well  as  the  wife  of  her 


the  affection  of  early  life  is  renewed,  and  their 
union  seals  their  happiness  at  last.  Such  is 
the  story  of  Mary  Ogilvie,  which  also  gives  a 
good  picture  of  matrimonial  customs  in  the 
wi.-it  o(  SldiI.uiiI.  The  Id8  h  related  hv 
the  gentleman  who  first  discarded  the  idol  of 
his  heart,  suffered  her  to  pass  to  another,  and 
when  that  other  died,  married  her.    It  ap- 
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pears  that,  previous  to  a  wedding,  there  is  a 
of  the  pai 

book  their 


parties  and  some  of  their 


meeting 
friends,  to 

The  night  before  the  wedding,  too,  there  is  a 
meeting,  to  '  attend  to  the  washing  of  the 
feet,  and  to  throw  the  stocking,  according  to 
antiquated  custom.'    On  this  occasion, — 

4  Little  was  said  until  Rob  Glib,  a  sly 
laughing  loon,  made  some  ludicrous  obser- 
vation upon  marriage,  and  accompanied  it 
with  a  loud  burst  of  laughter.   Tlie  majority 
of  the  company  seemed  to  feel  a  kind  of 
shock,  and  a  solemn  pause  ensued,  while  all 
eyes  were  involuntarily  turned  to  watch  the 
countenance  of  the  old  man.    At  length  said 
he  feelingly,  "  1  am  pleased  to  see  young  folks 
merry  when  they  meet ;  for  youth  is  the 
of  joy  and  gladness,  and  disappointme 
sorrow  will  soon  enough  arrive :  but,  sirs, 
marriage  is  a  serious  covenant,  and  not  to  be 
treated  as  a  joke,  mair  than  orry  ither  im- 
portant step  in  life,  whare  the  consequences 
extend  through  mony  years.    Noo,  happi- 
ness and  love  are  in  your  thoughts  through 
the  day,  and  inyour  dreams  through  the  night: 
but,  life  is  no  a  pleasure — mony  bartless  days 
and  tedious  nights  may  be  to  come ;  for,  frae 
marriage  to  tlie  grave,  there  may  mony  things 
occur  atweeu  twa  frail  mortals  that  may  be 
sair  to  thole.    Hut  I  dinna  wish  to  dishearten 
you,  bairns.    I'm  weel  pleased  wi' your  mar- 
riage.   And,  Mary,  my  bonnie  daughter, 
thou's  gnun  to  be  accountable  to  anither — an' 
frae  under  my  cure.    Re  kind  an'  obedient  to 
thy  gudeman,  as  thy  dear  mother  was  to  me 
— and,  as  she  is  gone,  dinna  let  thy  duty  to 
thy  new  connection  allow  thee  to  forget  or 
neglect  thy  auld  widowed  father — for  auld 
folk  are  weak,  an'  a  bairn's  neglect  is  a 
sore  trial  to  an  auld  parent — an'  thou's  a*  I 
ha'e  to  comfort  me  in  my  auld  day — an' 
thou  an'  thine  is  a'  that  ties  me  to  this 
earth!" 

1  Mary,  whom  1  had  observed  struggling 
with  her  feelings,  now  burst  into  tears  at  this 
solemn  appeal  of  her  father.  "  Gi'e  me  thy 
ban',  Mary,  my  dear,"  said  he,  "  an'  dinna 
greet — thou's  a'  my  hope ;  an'  I  know  thou'll 
be  a  gude  liairn  to  me  as  lang  as  I'm  spared 
in  this  sinfu"  worl'.  An'  noo,  sirs."  he  con- 
tinued, "  excuse  the  weakness  an'  affection  o' 
an  auld  man — an'  remember  my  words,  au' 
dinna  expect  owre  rauckle  frae  the  worl' — for 
it's  fu'  o'  deceit ;  but  seek  God  to  guide  you, 
an'  think  soberly."  lie  found  himself  affected, 
and  rose  to  po  away.  No  one  could  speak. — 
"  Gude  night,  sirs,"  said  he  ;  "  make  your- 
sclls  happv ;  an'  I  hope  we'll  meet  tlie  mom 
in  jicace  an*  wi'  a  blessing."* 

The  company  now  began  to  tell  stories  of 
wavward  fortune  and  broken  hearts. 
!  Dav  ie  C'i 


and  tear,  and  Is 
mentations.  He  next  called  upon  his  lass  lo 
sing  an  old  ballad  called  "  The  flower  of 
A  von  wood  lee,"  which  he  said,  she  had  often 
sung  to  him  when  she  was  but  a  wee  wee  law, 
because  it  delighted  her  to  see  him  greet  at  » 
waefu'  tale. 

'  The  girl  w  as  a  laughing,  black-eyed 
fie ;  and  it  was  almost  incredible  to 
the  transition  from  her  habitual  look  of  levity 
and  fun,  to  the  artlessly-tragical  express* 


»hitei 


the  lunch. 


unningham — always  foremost  in 
»nd  quite  as  ready  to  weep — told  a 
story  of  a  marriage  without  love,  and  to 
smothering  of  love  for  another, 


the 


which  now  lengthened 
swam  i  n  her  speaking  black  -eye.  She  gave  a 
shrill  hem  or  two;  and,  to  an  old  Oirlicair, 
which  had  little  merit  but  a  kind  of  antique 
plaintive  expression,  she,  in  a  sort  of  reci- 
tative, and  beating  time  with  an  extended  foot, 
sung  the  following  rude  rhyme : — 
1  O  did  ye  e'er  hear  o'  bonnie  Bellecn, 

Tlie  flower  o'  Avon  wood  lee? 
And  did  ye  e'er  bear  o'  ber  brothers  brave, 

Wba  fought  by  the  Warlock  Tire. 
And  did  ye  e'er  hear  o*  Todscliff  Tower, 

That  frowns  o'er  the  dashing  tide  ? 
Or  of  gallant  Ross,  its  stately  lord, 
The  Lothian's  boast  and  pride  ? 
'  The  bonnie  Belleen  sat  in  ber  bower ; 

And,  O  she  was  fair  to  sec  : 
For  ber  skin  was  white,  and  her  cen  were  brigtil, 

As  the  stars  in  tbe  lift  sac  bic. 
TUc  gallant  Kou  was  a  hunting  then; 

And  he's  stepp'd  ber  bower  within, 
An  I  he's  doff'd  his  cap,  and  he's  bent  his  tore, 

Her  heart's  true  love  to  win. 
4  And  they  ha'e  met  by  tbe  moon's  yellow  liftit. 

And  he '*  kiu'd  ber  beneath  the  tree: 
•♦O  come  wi"  me,  my  bonnie  Befleeo, 

And  Lady  Rom  thou  shah  be  1" 
He  blew  a  blast,  till  glen  and  shaw 
Pour'd  out  bis  merry  men  bold  ; 
And  they've  placed  her  da  a  milk- 
And  borne  bet  to  Todscliff  liolJ. 
<  O  she  has  sat  in  Todscliff  Tower, 

And    weaty  wife  was  she; 
For  the  Ross  was  proud,  and  his 
great, 

And  their  frees  she  dar'd  na  see. 
And  tbe  seu-maw  skreigb'd  o'er  tbe  castle  **•  > 

And  the  wave*  dash'd  wearilie ; 
AuJ  sb*  thought  o'  ber  harae  and  bet  brothto 
biave, 

And  the  bonnie  braes  o'  A  von  wood  lee. 
A  lady  gay  came  down  fiae  the  south, 

Wi'ricucs  and  jewels  most  precious  to  see; 
«  o  lees*  me,"  she  said,  "on  the  gallant 

Foe  1  love  the  g!ancc  of  his  bright-black  « 
And  he's  ta'cn  her  east,  and  lie's  ta'eo  bei  w**t, 

And  he's  feasted  her  in  ha'  and  bower ; 
But  little  be  thought  on  bis  bouoie  daiae, 

That  mourn'd  in  gloomy  Todscliff  Tower. 
•  The  merry  bells  did  hug,  and  tbe  Upets  «» 
blase, 

When  he  wedded  the  Southern  lady  gay: 
But  a  weird  voice  was  heard,  'boon  the  revelr* , 
Saying,  "  Woe  to  the  Rosa  for  the  dets)  ^ 
this  day!" 

•  ••••• 

«  O  mirlt  was  the  night,  and  fearfu'  tbe  storm, 
Wneu  tbey  pu'd  Belleen  frae  her  ioeelr  ^  i 
And  piercingly  she  shriek'd,  and  tut  *~J.t\ 
spirit  laugh'd  ! 
As  tbe  green  sea  twilled  o'er  be*  bo■s■^■,J,,,• 
For  thry  ha'e  drown'd  the  bonnie  Belkea; 

And  nae  mair  slie'U  c haunt  by  A voowow  • 
And  ber  brothers  ha'e  slain  the  cruel  ^J**1*  , 
Whare  bis  ghost  still  bowls  by  the  WnKvs 
Tree.' 


AND  WEKKf.Y  RKVIEW. 


It  appears  sone*hat  improbable  and  somc- 
wh.ii  cruel,  that  he  who  had  discarded  Mary 
Ogilvic  should  wish  to  see  her  nuptial*  with 
another,  but  so  it  was,  anl  wc  will  fbrgire 
the  author  any  error  in  taste  or  correctness 
for  the  charming  picture  he  has  given  us  of 


the  accidental  rencontre  between  Mary  and 
the  youth,  that  had  cast  her  away.  lie  is 
his  own  narrator:— 


'After  descending  the  hill,  I  wandered, 
without  any  intention,  into  the  little  irregular 
mass  of  planting  called  Lillybum  Wood, 
where  Mary  Ogil  vie  and  I  had  so  often 
strayed ;  and  my  mind  was  absorbed  iti  stat- 
ing the  pn»  and  com,  and  collecting  the  corn- 
parative  probabilities  of  happiness,  had  I 
married  her,  with  what  I  might  reasonably 
anticir  t  1  »  the  prospects  which  seemed 
before  ma,  I  was  conning  over  the  advices 
and  lectures  which  had  lately  been  bestowed 
on  me  by  an  experienced  friend,  and  had 
iust  concluded  with  him,  that  love  was  a 
kind  of  disease  of  the  feelings,  very  prevalent 
at  my  time  of  life,  and  could  scarcely  be  es- 
caped by  a  mind  ofsorae  sensibility,  as  mine 
was,  and  of  course  liable  to  impression  from 
every  object  wluch  possessed  beauty  of  form, 
or  evinced  warmth  of  sentiment— all  of 
which  were  roost  seductively  united  in  a 
pretty  and  romantic  young  woman.  But  as 
iny  friend  had  said,  life,  however  short,  was 
much  longer,  generally,  than  the  space  of 
time  wherein  youth  flourished  with  personal 
beauty ;  that,  of  the  enjoyments  of  life,  bow- 
ever  defective,  love  formed  but  a  part ;  tliat 
even  it  depended,  as  an  enjoyment,  upon 
many  adjuncts  and  favourable  circumstances ; 
and  at  best,  like  all  passions,  it  tended  to  its 
own  decay;  that,  should  I  gratify  lova,  at 
this  period  of  my  life,  hy  an  irrevocable  en- 
nt,  it  would  in  all  probability,  from 


restraints  of  marriage  and  the  cares  of  a 
family,  likely  to  be  numerous  at  our  age,  he 
at  the  expense  of  many  other  enjoyments, 
and  to  the  interrupting  of  many  duties  wliich 
my  education  and  circumstances  seemed  to 
place  before  me  ;  and,  fimdly,  that  I  might 
at  a  fitter  period,  and  in  circumstances  more 
generally  suitable,  become  as  much  attached 
to  a  woman  more  fitted  to  be  my  companion 
in  the  enjoyment  of  the  elegancies  and  com- 
forts of  my  rank  in  life. 

*  At  every  step  in  Jhis  wise  reasoning,  I 
was  gaining  strength  to  overcome  my  juve- 
nile passion,  when,  taming  round  the  foot  of 
the  green  mound  I  have  mentioned,  I  was 
met  full  in  the  face  by  Mary  Ogilvie.  We 
srwd  iijxjn  each  other  for  a  moment,  as  mu- 
tually surprised  what  should  have  brought  us, 
on  this  day,  to  the  scene  of  our  early  love. 
I  held  out  my  hand  to  her  inductively. 
Site  gave  tne  her't,  in  a  manner  which  seem- 
ed to  express  the  frankness  of  the  old  friend 
mixing  with  the  modesty  of  the  bride;  and 
said  something  of  surprise  at  findiog  me  so 
far  from  my  own  home,  and  idling  on  this 
■pot  Hut  without  waiting  for  my  answer, 
she  excused  herself  being  in  the  liltle  wood, 
by  saying,  that  while  the  servant*  were 
making  preparation  tor  the  expected  com- 
pany, she  had  left  the  house,  to  be  out  of  the 
way,  and  wandered  thus  far. 
'  I  still  held  her  band,  and  answered,  with 


more  passion  than  wisdom,  that  she  needed 
not  to  have  given  me  this  account  of  herself, 
and  that  t!ie  time  was,  when  she  would  not 
have  made  exeu«oi  for  meeting  me  in  this 
woo  I.  She  looked  at  me  with  surprise  at 
this  speech,  as  well  she  might ;  and,  with- 
drawing her  hand,  answered,  "  Aye,  and 
I  have  seen  the  day,  Mr.  George,  when— 

«  «  When  what,  Mary,"  said  I.  as  she 
paused—"  speak  1  I  love  to  hear  you  speak, 
as  ye  did  long  ago."  "  When,  she  an- 
swered, "  I  would  na  ha'e  needed  to  excuse 
mysel'  to  you  for  meeting  wi'  you  in  ony 
place  ;  and  when,  if  it  had  l>cen  told  me  that 
ye  would  ha'e  been  awa'  frae  Lillybrae  for 
years,  and  come  back  without  asking  for  me, 
or  seeking  to  speak  to  me  as  ye  used  to  do, 
if  it  were  nae  mair,"  said  she  mournfully, 
"  than  to  gar  me  greet  wi'  minding  me  o' 
our  lunpiness  when  we  were  bairns,  I 
wadua  ha'e  bulieved  them ;  and,  if  ye  like  to 
hear  me  speak  as  I  did  laugsyne,"  said  ihc, 
her  voice  trembling  as  she  spoke,  "  what  for 
did  ye  no  come  to  Lillybrae,  and  speak  to  ma, 
George  '" 

'  These  words  were  spoken  in  a  tone  so 
I  affecting,  and  with  a  look  of  such  appealing 
expression,  that  it  smote  me  with  a^oniTin^ 
I  conviction  of  injustice,  or  rather  cruelty  to 
I  her,  and  took  froin  me  the  power  of  uttering 
J  the  excuse  which  I  had  meditated.    [  hesi- 
'  tated,  and  siainrnmcred.    "  .Mary  Ogilvie," 
said  I,  at  length,  "  I  cannot  tell  you  all  the 
reasons:  but  mv  heart  was  not  in  it,  Mary; 
I  denied  myself  much — much — in  not  seeing 
you ;  hut  1  heard  you  were  going  to  he  mar- 
ried to  Grai^latiiLs,  and  (  did  not  know  hut 
that  you  had  forgotten  me,  and  our  early 
:  love.     I  took  both  Iter  hands,  and  looked  in 
htsreyes:  '•  And  you  know,  Mary,"  conti- 
nued f,  "  wc  have  other  tilings  to  do  in  life, 
than  idle  about  these  bourne  woods,  pulling 
primroses  and  reading  love-tales;  for  the 
scenes  of  our  early  days  quickly  pass  away, 
and  the  feelings  may  be  very  different  in 
after  years.    But  «nv  heart  was  not  in  fault, 
Mary  ;— I  liave  not  fonrotten  these  days,  nor 
this  pretty  bank,  nor  your  lovely  blue  eyes, 
and  yellow  locks, — nor  the  day  that  we  went 
to  the  Craigs  of  Glenve*.—  nor— you  are  in 
tears,  Mary; — (  did  not  mean  to  vex  you.** 

'  "  Oh,  George,"  said  she,  while  the  tears 
fell  fast  from  her  swimming  eyes,  "  how  can 
you  speak  so  now,  and  not  a  wird  until  my 
«edding-day .'  Hut  I  know  you  do  not 
mean  to  pain  me— (  ken  your  warm  heart; 
but  yell  be  designed  for  some  great  leddy, 
an'  I  should  never  ha'e  thought  o*  the  like 
o'you." 

*  As  I  was  going  to  reply,  she  held  her 
hand  up  before  my  mouth,  and  said, "  Dinna 
sneak  nae  mair  to  me,  George ;  for  I'm  but 
a  weak  woman,  an'  I'm  gaun  to  be  married 
to  a  decent  man  o'  my  ain  condition  ;  but  I 
cannot  forget— no,  I  winna  forget — fare- 
well." She  tried  to  get  away.  "  Will  you 
leave  me  that  way,  Mary  t  It  is  our  last 
meeting — the  very  last  in  this  wood."1  I 
drew  her  to  me — she  fell  into  my  arms.  I 
kissed  her  warmly — our  tears  mingled — she 
broke  from  me,  staggered  with  agitation, 
then  glided  off  round  the  green  mount,  leav- 
ing to*  like  one  awakened  from  a 


f  threw  myself  on  the  turf  to  recover  my 
feelings,  and  pondered  on  the  shortness  of 
those  scenes  that  live  longest  in  our  remem- 
brance, and  the  scantiness  of  those  illumined 
pages  of  the  book  of  life  which  are  dearer  to 
the  fancy  titan  all  the  rest  of  the  dull  and 
blotted  volume.' 

Tiic  author  and  hero  skips  from  one  event 
in  his  life  to  another  by  asterisks,  thus,  from 
Mary  Ogilvie's  marriage  to  his  own,  and 
from  the  death  of  her  husband  to  tliat  of  bis 
wife.  The  connection,  however,  is  suffici- 
ently apparent,  and  Mary  Ogilvie  is  as  pretty 
a  tale  as  we  have  read  for  some  time. 

The  '  Sketch  of  Changes'  exhibits  a  strik- 
ing picture  of  society  in  the  west  of  Scotland, 
with  some  animated  traits  of  character. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  following  portrait : — ■ 
•John  Thrum,  Esquire,  was  a  weaver 
horn,  for  his  "  father,  the  decon  before  him," 
was  a  plain,  donsie,  money-making  man ; 
and  having  himself  known  the  good  of  a 
trade,  which,  according  to  Doctor  Franklin, 
is  an  estate—  he  not  only  trained  his  son  in 
his  own  footiteps,  but  left  him  his  wealth  ; 
convinced  that,  at  least,  the  cautions  youth 
would  "  hand  it  wvel  ibcgtlher."  In  person, 
John  is  stout  and  set,  as  if  designed  by  na- 
ture for  a  blacksmith  ;  his  happy  exemption 
from  that  foolish  tiling  called  feeling,  tils  his 
mind  for  going  through  with  anything ;  and 
his  constitution  enables  him  to  carry  a  proper 
skinful  of  cold  punch. 

'  As  a  manufacturer,  he  employs  a  number 
of  persons,  over  whom,  in  matters  of  busi- 
s,  he  bears  absolute  and  terror-striking 
iy,  hy  his  rough  and  bullying  manner,  his 
severe  scrutiny  of  their  labours,  and  his 
threats  of  all  that  is  in  the  rich  man's  power. 
He  is  fond  of  employing,  or  having  to  do 
with  persons  whose  circumstances  put  them 
very  much  into  his  power ;  to  all  < 
holds  the  language  of  obtrusive 
in  which,  when  be  meets  with  the  < 
hearted  abettors  of  sympathy,  he  seems  to 
glory. 

'  In  some  things,  John  is  "  a  very  roo-1 
sort  of  man  ;"  he  gives  a  good  dinner  now 
and  then,  and  sometimes  to  vulgar  enough 
persons — for  a  man  cannot  be  always  on 
stilts,  and  a  fine  house  is  most  admired  by 
those  who  have  not  the  like  themselves;  be- 
sides, as  it  is  hard  to  extract  out  of  the  Hesli 
wliat  is  "bred  in  the  hone,"  he  has  really 
most  enjoyment  in  such  company,  although 
his  daughters  have  been  observed,  on  some 
occasions,  to  turn  up  their  noses  at  him  and 
his  friends,  in  a  most  dignified  manner.  At 
these  jollifications,  John  might,  by  unlearns^! 

ipposed  to  have  (br- 


I 


I  persons,  sometimes  be  sup  _ 
trot  tea  that  he  is  a  manager  of  his  kirk, 
and  an  example  to  the  ungodly ;  but  i ' 
who  would  suppose  this,  do  not  know  Glas- 
gow ;  for  Jnhu  never  ventures  to  wink  his 
left  eye,  and  turn  up  the  side  of  his  head  at 

I I  lis  own  story,  unt  I  he  knows  his  company, 
and  hi*  company  know  one  another;  but 

I  when  that  is  tlie  case— 
'  **  No  yonker  on  the  gtes? a  laughs  loudssr, 
Nor'telts  a  smuttier  tale." 
'  Mr.  Thrum's  other  matters  of  relaxation 
are  church  and  religions  society  meetings — 
the  great  modem  manufactories  of  pubiu: 
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his  {parity  and  known 
I  to  the  retpectabUtti,  of  the  assem- 
bly ;  where  the  very  countenances  of  him, 
and  such  as  he,  are  an  edification  to  behold  , 
and  where  his  praise  is  sounded,  along  with 
other  "  good  men,"  who  do  not  choose  to 
hide  their  light  under  a  bushel.' 

The  changes  that  have  passed  in  the  state 
of  society  in  the  west  of  Scotland  are  so  well 
described,  that,  although  we  shall  not  make 
this  really  clever  volume  the  subject  of  a  se- 
cond  critical  notice,  yet  it  is  extremely  pro- 
bable that  we  may  turn  to  it  for  some 
'  sketches  of  change'  in  Scottish  society. 


tarn  history  or  the  fkencu  revolution. 

(Continued  from  p.  &37.) 
Findimo  that  we  must  extend  our  notice 
of  this  valuable  work  to  another  paper, 
we  shall,  for  the  present,  confine  ourselves 
to  a  single  event — a  fearful  act  in  this  great 
political  tragedy — the  trial,  condemnation, 
and  execution  of  Louis  XV  I.  The  leading 
features  of  this  event  are  well  known.  He 
was  ably  defended  by  M.  Desl-ie,  who 
finished  his  speech  in  the  following  just  and 
concise  manner,  in  which  he  touched,  for  the 

'  44  LouisxVl.  ascended  the  throne  at  the 
age  of  twenty,  and  at  that  early  season  of 
litis  afrbrded  an  example  of  blameless  morals 
to  roonarchs.  He  brought  with  him  to  the 
supreme  power  no  criminal  weaknesses,  no 
corrupt  passions ;  he  was  economical,  just, 
and  temperate  in  his  habits,  and  showed 
himself  the  constant  friend  of  the  people. 
The  people  desired  the  abolition  of  a  grievous 
tax ;  he  abolished  it :  they  demanded  the 
abolition  of  servitude  ;  be  commenced  by 
abolishing  it  in  his  own  domains ;  they  soli- 
cited the  reform  of  judicial  legislation :  he 
made  these  reforms:  they  desired  that  the 

rigour  of  our  ancient  customs  had  till  then 
depnved  of  their  rights,  should  acquire  or 
recover  them ;  these  he  gave  them  the  en- 
joyment of  by  his  laws :  they  cried  for  li- 
berty, and  he  granted  it  1  He  even  antici- 
pated their  wants  by  his  personal  sacrifices, 
and  vet  it  is  in  the  name  of  this  same  people, 
that  his  blood  is  this  day  demanded  f  Citi- 
lens,  I  cannot  conclude — History  will  give 
her  verdict:  recollect  she  will  pass  judgment 
oo  your  sentence,  and  her  decision  will  be 
stamped  with  indelibility !" 

'  Louis  then  briefly  addressed  the  assembly. 
«  You  have  just  heard,"  said  he,  "  my  de- 
fence; I  shall  not  further  insist  upon  the 
arguments  there  urged;  but,  as  I  am  ad- 
dressing you,  perhaps,  for  the  last  time,  I 
feel  it  incumbent  on  me,  to  declare  that  my 
conscience  is  free  from  guilt,  and  that  my 
defenders  have  spoken  the  truth. 

4 "  I  have  never  feared  the  public  examin- 
ation of  my  conduct ;  but  I  am  deeply  grieved 
to  find  that  the  effusion  of  blood  of  the  10th 
of  August  is  laid  to  my  charge. 

'  "The  multiplied  proofs  which  I  have 
ever  given  of  my  love  to  the  people,  and  my 
nduct  towards  them,  appear  to  me 
nt  to  prove  that  I  did  not  fear  to  ex- 
pose myself,  to  prevent  the  effusion  of  this 
blond,  and  should  for  ever  repel  from  mo  so 
foul  an  imputation."  ' 


The  nth  of  January  was  the  day  fixed  for 
the  votes  to  be  collected  in  the  National 
Convention : — 

'  On  this  fatal  day,  an  extraordinary  con- 
course of  spectators  surrounded  the  assem- 
bly, and  filled  the  galleries.  Many  orators 
presented  themselves  to  propose  different 
modes  of  stating  the  question ;  finally,  after 
long  debates,  the  convention  put  the  three 
following  interrogatories : — 

'  "  Is  Louis  Capet  guilty  of  conspiring 
against  the  liberties  of  the  nation,  and  the 
general  safety  of  the  state  ? 

'  44  Shall  the  sentence,  whatever  it  may  be, 
be  subjected  to  the  sanction  of  the  people  ? 

•  **  What  penalty  shall  he  undergo  ?" 

4  The  1 4 tli  was  wholly  occupied  in  the  de- 
termination of  these  questions.  On  the  15th, 
an  appeal,  by  name,  was  to  be  made  to  each 
deputy.  The  assembly,  in  the  first  instance, 
decided  that  each  member  should  pronounce 
his  vote  in  the  tribune ;  that  he  should  give 
his  reasons  for  voting  as  he  intended,  and 
that  these  should  be  written  down  and 
signed  ;  that  those  who  were  absent,  without 
a  cause,  should  be  censured,  but  that  if  any 
entered  after  the  appeal  had  been  made,  they 
might  deliver  their  vote.  Finally,  this .  fatal 
appeal  began  on  the  first  question.  Eight 
members  were  absent  from  illness,  and  twenty 
on  the  business  of  the  assembly.  Thirty- 
seven,  giving  various  reasons  for  their  votes, 
acknowledged  that  Louis  XVI.  was  guilty, 
but  declared  themselves  incompetent  to  pro- 
nounce sentence  on  him,  and  demanded 
measures  of  general  safety  against  him.  Six 
hundred  and  forty-three  declared  Louis  XVI. 

ffuilty .  The  assembly  was  composed  of  seven 
lundred  and  forty-nine  members.  . 

1  The  president  then,  in  the  name  of  the 
National  Convention,proclaimed  Louis  Capet 
guilty  of  conspiring  against  the  liberties  of 
the  nation  and  the  general  safety  of  the  state. 

*  The  appeal  on  the  second  question  then 
took  place.  Twenty -nine  members  were 
absent,  of  whom  four,  Lafon,  Wandeaincourt, 
Morrison,  and  Lacroix,  refused  to  vote. 
Eleven  gave  their  opinion  with  different 
conditions.  Two  hundred  and  eighty-one 
voted  for  an  appeal  to  the  people  ;  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty-three  rejected  it.  The  pre- 
sident then  declared,  in  the  name  of  the  Na- 
tional Convention,  that  the  sentence  against 
Louis  Capet  should  not  be  subjected  to  the 
sanction  of  the  people.' 

4  The  vote  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  excited 
an  extraordinary  sensation.  Obliged  to  sup- 
port the  Jacobins  or  to  perish,  he  pronounced 
the  death  of  his  relative,  and  returned  to  his 
place,  having  caused  a  throb  of  horror  to 
pervade  the  assembly  by  his  sentence.  This 
dreadful  sitting  lasted  through  the  whole 
night  of  the  16th  and  the  day  of  the  17th, 
till  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening.  The  division 
of  the  votes  was  now  awaited  with  extraordi- 
nary impatience.  All  the  avenues  around  the 
assembly  were  thronged  to  excess,  and  every 
one  anxiously  inquired  of  his  neighbour  the 
result  of  the  examination.  In  the  convention, 
all  were  still  in  doubt ;  the 
and  banishment  appeared  to 
qucntly  as  that  of  death.' 

4  Virgniaux  presided.    41  Citizens,"  said 


he, 44 1  am  about  to  proclaim  the  result  of  wr 
votes.  You  will  observe,  I  hope,  a  profound 
silence.  When  justice  has  spoken,  humanity 
should  take  its  turn." 

4  The  assembly  was  composed  of  Km 
hundred  and  forty-nine  members ;  fifteen 
were  absent  on  business,  eight  from  indis- 
position, and  five  had  refused  to  vote,  which 
reduced  the  number  present  to  seven  hundred 
and  twenty-one,  and  the  majority  to  three 
hundred  and  sixty-one  voices.  Two  hundred 
and  eighty  had  voted  for  a  detention  or  ba- 
nishment with  different  conditions.  Two 
had  voted  for  a  rigorous  imprisonment,  and 
forty-five  for  a  capital  punishment  to  be  de- 
layed until  the  peace,  or  until  (he  ratification 
of  the  constitution.  The  sentence  of  twenty- 
six  had  bren  death,  who,  adopting  the  idea  of 
Mailhc,  had  required  an  exam i nation  into 
the  expediency  of  suspending  its  execution. 
Their  vote,  however,  was  independent  of  this 
last  clause.  Three  hundred  and  sixty-one 
were  for  death,  without  any  condition. 

4  The  president,  therefore,  with  an  accent 
of  grief,  declared,  in  the  name  of  the  conven- 
tion, that  the  sentence  of  death  was  pro- 


4  The 

the  sad  duty  of  executing  the 
ministers,  assembled  in  the  chamber  of  tbeii 


sittings,  appeared  struck  with  CO 
On  Garat,  as  minister  of  justice,  fell  the 
painful  task  of  signifying  to  Lonisthe  de- 
crees of  the  convention.  For  this  purpose, 
he  betook  himself  to  the  Temple  accom- 
panied by  Santerre,  a  deputation  of  the  com- 
mune, and  of  the  criminal  tribunal,  and  by 
the  secretary  of  the  executive  council.  The 
king  had  waited,  with  anxiety,  for  the  but 
twenty-four  hours,  the  arrival  of  his  counsel, 
and  demanded  in  vain  permission  to  see 
them.  ( )n  the  20th  of  January,  at  two  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  he  still  expected  them,  when 
suddenly  the  tread  of  many  feet  reached  his 
ears ;  he  advanced,  and  perceived  the  mes- 
sengers of  the  executive  council.  He  stop- 
ped, with  a  dignified  air,  at  the  door  of  his 
chamber,  and  did  not  appear  agitated.  Garat 
told  him,  with  grief,  that  be  was  commis- 
sioned to  communicate  to  him  the  decrees  of 
the  convention.  Gronvilte,  the  secretary, 
then  read  them.  The  first  declared  Lows 
XVI.  guilty  of  conspiring  against  the  general 
safety  of  the  slate ;  **ve  second  condemned 
him  to  death ;  the  third  rejected  the  appeal 
to  the  people;  and  the  fourth  ordered  bit 
execution  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  king, 
regarding  these  messengers  of  death  with  a 
serene  countenance,  took  the  decree  from  the 
hands  of  Gronville,  put  it  in  his  pocket,  and 
read  Garat  a  letter,  in  which  he  demanded  of 
the  convention  three  days  to  prepare  to  die, 
a  confessor  to  attend  him  ha  his  last  moments, 
permission  to  see  his  family,  and  liberty  tot 
them  to  auit  France.  Garat  received  the 
letter,  and  promised  to  deliver  it  immedi- 
ately to  the  convention ;  the  king  gave  Vm, 
at  the  same  time,  the  address  of  the  clergy- 
man whose  assistance  be  " 

4  Louis  returned  to  bis 
feet  tranquillity,  called  for 
usual.   The  knives  had  been 
and  the  domestics  refused  to  bnng  thcn> 
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back.  "  Do  they  believe  me  coward  enough," 
■aid  he,  with  dignity,  "to  take  away  my  own 
life  ?  I  am  innocent,  and  1  can  die  without 
fear."  He  was  obliged  to  dis|>ense  with 
a  knife,  finished  his  meal,  returned  to  his 
apartment,  and  awaited,  calmly,  the  reply  to 
his  letter.' 

The  king  requested  the  Abbe  Kdgeworth 
"  be  appointed  to  attend  him,  and  he 
for.    He  arrived  in  company  with 


the  room  with  emotion,  saying  that  he 
his  family.   The  municipal 


Kdgeworth 
be  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the 
king,  who  immediately  raised  him,  and  they 
shed  tears  of  mutual  sympathy  in  each  other  s 
arms.  The  king  then  demanded,  with  anxi- 
ous curiosity,  news  of  the  clergy  of  France, 
and  of  many  bishops,  especially  the  Archbi- 
shop of  I'aris,  and  begjred  M .  Kdgeworth  to 
assure  the  latter  that  he  died  faithfully  at- 
tached to  his  communion.  At  eight  o'clock 
he  rose,  beyrired  M.  Ed £e worth  to  wait,  and 

not  to  lose  right  of  their 
chance,  even  whilst"  he  was  with  his  family, 
had  determined  that  he  should  visit  them  in 
the  dining-room,  which  was  closed  by  a  glass 
door,  through  which  they  could  perceive  all 
his  movements  without  hearing  what  passed. 
The  king,  In  ring  entered  this  apartment,  had 
a  glas<  of  water  placed  upon  the  table  for  the 
princesses,  should  they  need  it.  He  paced 
the  room  with  anxiety,  awaiting  with  impa- 
tience the  appearance  of  those  who  were  so 
dear  to  him.  At  half-past  eight  o'clock  the 
door  opened,  and  the  queen,  holding  the 
by  the  hand,  and  Madam*  Kliza- 
and  Madame  Royale,  rushed  into  the 
of  the  condemned  monarch,  sobbing 
grief.  The  door  was  closed,  and  the 
inicipol  officers,  together  with  Clery  and 
Kdgeworth,  placed  themselves  behind  it 
to  witness  this  heart-rending  interview.  At 
first  it  appeared  nothing  but  a  scene  of  con- 
fusion ana  despair.  Nothing  but  sobs  and 
lamentation  could  be  distinguished.  The 
conversation  afterwards  became  more  tran- 
quil, and  the  princesses  spoke  for  some  time 
in  a  very  low  tone  of  voice.  The  king  finally 
rose  to  tear  himself  from  this  distressing 
scene,  promising  to  see  them  again  at  eight 
"  >ck  the  next  morning.  "  I>o  you  pro- 
■  us asked  the  princesses  with  earnest- 
"  Yes,  yes,"  replied  I^onis,  with  an 
:  of  grief.  At  this  moment,  the  queen 
lira  in  her  embrace  by  one  arm,  Ma- 
Elizabeth  by  another,  Madame  Royale 
flung  her  arms  round  the  middle  of  his  body, 
and  the  young  prince  *tood  before  him,  giv- 
ing one  hand  to  his  mother  and  the  other  to 
Jus  aunt.  As  he  left  the  chamber,  Madame 
Royale  fainted  away;  she  was  immediately 
out,  and  the  king  returned  to  M. 
,  overwhelmed  with  grief;  but  he 
Iris  tranquillity. 

osed  to  celebrate 
>ad  not  partaken 
i  difficulties,  the 
commune  consented  to  this  ceremony,  and 
the  necessary  ornaments,  for  the  next  tnom- 
inff,  srere  procured  from  a  neighbouring 
church.  The  king  retired  to  rest  at  midnight 


*  M.  Edgpworth  then  proposed  to  c 
the  mass,  of  which  the  king  had  not , 
far  some  time.    After  some  difficul 


begging  Clery  to  wake  him  at  five  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  M.  Kdgeworth  threw  himself 
on  a  bed  :  Clery  remained  up  by  the  side  of 
his  master,  and  saw  him  enjoying  the  most 
profound  and  peaceable  sleep  on  the  eve  of 
his  execution. 

'  Meantime  a  terrific  scene  took  place  in 
Paris.  Some  few  generous  souls  dared  to 
express  their  indignation,  but  the  mass,  either 
indifferent  or  terrified,  remained  passive. 
One  of  the  body-guard,  named  Paris,  had 


to  avenge  the  death  of  the  king  on 
one  of  his  judges.  Lepelletier  Saint  Far- 
geau,  like  many  others  of  his  rank,  had  voted 
for  the  death  of  Louis,  to  avert  the  odium 
caused  by  his  birth  and  fortune.  He  had 
excited  great  indignation  among  the  royalists, 
on  account  of  the  class  of  society  to  which 
he  belonged.  On  the  evening  of  the  20th 
he  was  pointed  out  to  Paris,  at  a  tavern  in 
the  Palais- Royal,  whilst  he  was  seating  him- 
self at  table.  This  young  man,  wrapped  in 
a  great  coat,  went  to  him,  and  said,  Is  it 
you,  scoundrel,  Lepelletier,  who-  voted  for 
the  death  of  the  king  V  "  Yes,"  replied  he, 
«*  but  I  am  not  a  scoundrel,  for  I  voted  ac- 
ta my  conscience.-—"  Hold,"  re- 
Paris,  "here  is  your  recompense!" 
and  he  pranged  his  sabre  in  his  side,  and 
disappeared  before  any  one  had  time  to 
seize  him. 

'The  news  of  this  event  spread  with  ra- 
pidity through  all  parts  of  Paris.  It  was 
announced  at  the  convention,  the  Jacobin 
club,  and  at  the  commune.  This  incident 
gave  countenance  to  the  report  of  the  con- 
spiracy of  the  royalists,  who,  it  was  said, 
meditated  massacre ing  the  left  ride,  and 
rescuing  the  king  when  at  the  foot  of  the 
scaffold.  The  Jacobins  declared  their  sit- 
tings permanent,  and  sent  new  messengers 
to  all  their  authorities  to  rekindle  their  teal, 
and  to  call  the  whole  population  to  arms. 

*  On  the  next  day,  the  21st  of  January,  as 
the  Temple  clock  struck  five,  the  king  awoke, 
called  for  Clery,  and  dressed  himself  with 
the  most  perfect  tranquillity.  He  congratu- 
lated himself  on  having  recomposed  his  mind 
by  sleep.  Clery  lighted  the  fire,  and  moved 
a  chest  of  drawers,  which  served  for  an  altar. 
M.  Edijeworth  put  on  his  sacerdotal  vest- 
ments, and  commenced  solemnizing  the 
mass  ;  Clery  assisted  at  it,  and  the  king,  on 
his  knees,  gave  deep  attention  to  the  cere- 
mony. He  then  received  the  communion 
from  the  hands  of  M.  Kdgeworth,  and  the 
mass  being  finished,  rose  with  increased 
strength,  and  awaited  with  serenity  the  mo- 
ment in  which  he  was  to  be  transported  to 
the  scaffold.  He  demanded  scissors  to  cut 
his  hair  himself,  to  avoid  this  humiliating 
operation  from  the  hands  of  the  executioner ; 
but  the  commune,  suspecting  the  possibility 
of  suicide,  refused  his  request. 

'  The  drum  now  beat  through  the  streets 
of  the  capital.  All  those  who  belonged  to 
the  armed  sections  joined  their  companies 
with  the  roost  perfect  submission.  Those 
who  were  not  obliged  to  make  their  appear- 
ance  on  this  terrible  day,  concealed  them- 
selves in  their  houses.  Their  doors  and 
windows  were  all  shut,  and  they  awaited,  at 
home,  the  tidings  of  this  heart-rending  event. 


It  was  reported  that  four  or  five  hundred 
men,  devoted  to  the  king,  had  designed  to 
burst  their  way  to  the  carriage,  and  carry 
him  off.  The  convention,  commune,  ex- 
ecutive council,  and  Jacobins  were  all  as- 
sembled. 

'  At  eight  o'clock  in  the  morniasr,  Sornerre, 
with  a  deputation  of  the  coamutne,  af  CfW 
department,  and  of  the  criminal  tribunal",, 
proceeded  to  the  Temple.  The  king  bearinc 
the  noise  of  their  approach  rose,  and  prepared 
to  depart.  He  had  determined  r*(  to  re- 
new the  sad  scene  of  the  preceding  evening, 
by  seeing  his  family  again.  He  charged 
Clery  to  give  his  adieu  to  his  wife,  sister*,  and 
children.  He  also  begged  him  to  carry  tham  a 
lock  of  his  hair  and  some  jewels,  which  he 
gave  him  for  that  purpose.  He  then  squeezed 
his  hand,  and  thanked  him  for  his  services. 
He  afterwards  addressed  one  of  the  municipal 
officers,  begging  him  to  transmit  his  will  to 
the  commune.  This  officer,  named  Jaques 
Rous,  had  formerly  been  a  priest ;  he  an- 
swered him  in  a  brutal  manner,  that  it  was 
his  business  to  conduct  him  to  the  scaffold, 
not  to  run  on  his  messages.  Another  charged 
himself  with  this  commission,  and  Louis, 
turning  towards  his  conductors,  gave,  with 
firmuess,  the  signal  of  departure. 

*  Officers  of  the  gendarmerie  were  placed 
in  front  of  the  carriage  in  which  Louis  was 
transported  to  the  place  of  execution  ;  he 
himself  and  M.  Edgeworth  were  seated  be- 
hind. During  this  transfer,  which  was  rather 
long,  the  king  read,  from  the  breviary  of  M. 
Kdgeworth,  the  prayers  appropriate  to  his 
situation.  The  two  gendarmes  were  asto- 
nished at  his  piety  and  tranquil  resignation. 
They  had  orders,  it  was  said,  to  stab  him  if 
the  carriage  should  be  attacked.  No  hostile 
jmpt,  however,  was  made  from  the  Temple 
the  Place  de  la  Revolution.    The  armed 


multitude  formed  a  street.  Profound  silence 
prevailed,  and  the  carriage  advanced  slowly. 
At  the  Place  de  la  Revolution,  a  large  vacant 
space  was  left  round  the  scaffold.  Tiers  of 
artillery  surrounded  this  space  ;  the  most 
democratic  confederates  were  formed  round 
the  scaffold  ;  the  very  refuse  of  the  rabble, 
always  ready  to  insult  genius,  virtue,  and 
misfortune,  when  they  received  the  signal 
from  higher  authorities,  pressed  behind  the 
ranks  of  confederates,  and  manifested  their 
execrable  satisfaction  by  many  hateful  ges- 
tures of  triumph  and  revenge;  whilst  every 
sentiment  of  commiseration  was  suppressed 
by  terror,  and  buried  in  silence.  Louis, 
alighting  from  the  carriage,  advanced  with  a 
firm  step  and  undismayed  air,  towards  the 
place  of  execution.  Three  executioners  came 
forward ;  he  rejected  their  interference,  and 
disrobed  himself.  But  when  they  attempted 
to  bind  his  liands,  he  experienced  a  move- 
ment of  indignation,  and  seemed  involunta- 
rily about  to  defend  himself.  M.  Edge- 
worth,  whose  expressions  were,  at  thi 
roent,  full  of  sublimity,  seeing  his  eui 


worth,  whose  expressions  were,  at  this  mo- 
ment, full  of  sublimity,  seeing  his  emotion, 
said  to  him,  "  Suffer  tbii  indignity,  as  a  last 
resemblance  to  the  God  who  is  about  to  be 


your  recompense."'  The  victim  became  re- 
signed, and  suffered  himself  to  be  bound, 
and  led  to  the  scaffold.  Suddenly  he  ad- 
vanced one  step  in  front  of  the  executioners, 
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and  addressed  the  people.  "  Frenchmen,** 
■aid  he,  in  a  strong  voice,  "  I  die  innocent 
of  the  crimes  imputed  to  nu» ;  I  pardon  tbe 
authors  of  my  death,  and  I  pray  that  my 
blood  may  not  be  upon  France. '  He  would 
have  continued,  but  the  drum*  were  now 
ordered  to  beat;  the  voice  of  the  king  was 
drowned  in  their  noise,  the  executioners 
sewed  upon  their  victim,  and  M.  Edgeworth 
inspired  his  last  moment  with  this  sublime 
exclamation :  "  Son  of  Saint  Louis,  ascend 
to  J  leaven  !"  The  furious  wretches  who  sur- 
rounded his  scaflbld  then  dipped  their  pikes  ] 
and  handkerchiefs  in  hisblood,  spread  through 
Paris,  shouting  "  Live  the  nation  !  live  the  j 
republic  V  and  even  went  to  the  gates  of  the  I 
Temple,  to  manifest  that  false  and  brutal  joy 
which  the  multitude  always  experience  on 
the  opening  of  a  new  era,  and  at  the  duwu- 
Tal  of  tbe  great' 

CMTVMSS. 

Tnr.  following  curious  particulars,  relative  to 
several  articles  of  costume,  arc  from  the 
twenty-second  part  of  rosbroke's  Encyclo- 
pedia of  Antiquities : — 

'  Button*. — The  classical  ancients  did  not 
commonly  use  buttons,  a  few  excepted  on 
the  shoulders  and  arms  of  women's  tunicks  ; 
or  two,  connecting  the  two  square  pieces  of 
the  tunick,  near  the  neck.  Buttons  of  brass, 
among  the  people  and  soldiery,  fastened 
upon  the  shoulder,  commonly  the  right,  the 
chlamys,  paludamentum,  or  cloak  of  the 
men.  Among  us  they  arc  as  ancient  as  the 
tlfpn  i  W  '  i  1 1  i  ]  t  \ .  Tn^^y  *ijjp|p©*ir  ujp^^o  i  fi  f.  f\  o  *  1 1 
of  the  tunick;  but  in  that,  and  tfie  fourteenth 
century  (when  they  are  first  mentioned  by 
authors),  were  more  for  ornament  than  use. 
They  were  mostly  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
imported ;  the  manufacture,  even  in  1 3th 
('ha.  II.  being  limited  to  buttons  worked  with 
the  needle,  to  which  succeeded  those  made 
with  cloth  and  stuffs.  Du  Cange  mentions 
them  abroad  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Laces 
were  a  long  time  substitutes  for  them.' 

'  Garten. — The  Anglo-Saxons  had  three 
kinds,  two  of  which  ran  up  like  those  of 
Highlanders,  from  the  foot;  the  third  like 
the  modern,  about  the  calf,  but  with  only  one 
ligature,  and  appropriated  to  all  classes,  but 
more  particularly  to  soldiers.  After  the 
Conquest,  these  fashions  appear  to  have  been 
f.ir  less  universal,  although  cross-gartering 
and  spiral  convolutions  occasionally  appear 
In  the  reign  of  Edw.  III.  gold  or  silver  was 
worn  upon  them.  In  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, the  hose  was  tied  to  the  breeches  by 
points  or  thin  strings  like  tapes.  Queen 
Elizabeth  had  garters  of  white  cypress,  i.  e. 


that  towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  they  were  partially  used  by  the 
ladies.  Tbe  gloves  of  the  nobility  reached 
nearly  to  the  elbows.  Du  Cange  mentions 
Manufbllia,  mittens  filled  with  money,  and 
laid  under  the  pillow  ;  and  the  custom  is 
recorded  elsewlvcre,  that  it  was  usual  to  keep 
money  in  gloves.    We  also  hear  of  wintcr- 


;  used  in  tbe  classical 
era  to  defend  the  hands  against  thorns,  and 
archers  used  them  not  cleft  in  the  fingers ; 
secretaries  against  cold,  in  order  not  to  leave 
off  writing;  husbandmen,  leathern  gloves; 
effeminate  people,  those  of  cloth  or  linen. 
In  the  year  814  they  were  distinguished  by 
pairs.  Strutt  thinks  they  were  unknown 
here  before  the  tenth  century,  made  of  linen, 
and  then,  long  after,  confined  to  persons  of 
rank  and  the  aergy,  upon  solemnities,  and 
■  with  jewels.    He  also  thinks, 


gloves  lined  with  fur.  Instances  appear  of 
riding  in  gloves,  and  of  pulling  them  off  when 
people  said  their  prayers  at  church.  They 
were  common  complimentary  presents  to 
great  men.  In  Uie  seventeenth  century  the 
custom  of  wearing  them  richly  embroidered 
was  very  expensive,  a  pair  costing  30s.  At 
a  wedding  in  1604,  the  charge  of  the  gloves 
and  garters  given  away  amounted  to  nearly 
£1,000,  and  bishops  used  to  make  similar 
presents  at  their  consecration,  afterwards 
commuted  for  a  benefaction.  While  the 
spirit  of  chivalry  lasted,  tbe  glove  of  a  lady 
was  worn  on  tic  helmet,  as  a  favour ;  and 
was  a  very  honourable  token  and  mark  of 
the  wearer's  success,  which  was  supposed  to 
be  derived  from  the  virtue  of  the  lady.  At 
the  battle  of  Agincourt,  according  to  Drayton, 
the  young  warriors  wore  either  a  lady's  sleeve, 
garter,  glove,  lock  of  hair,  or  other  token,  on 
the  helmet ;  in  peace  they  were  worn  on  the 
hat.  On  the  decline  of  the  fashion,  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  coxcombs  and  servants. 
Gloves  were  very  dear,  if  finely  perfumed, 
in  Elizalieth's  time,  when  perfumes  were  I  Hit 
newly  made  in  England,  and  brought  from 
Italy.* 

•  Pinqforr.— Du  Cange,  under  the  word 
Mantellum  Mensalc,  a  dress  so  called  to 
spare  others ;  the  sarcia  of  coarse  linen,  a 
semitunick,  worn  by  workmen  to  save  their 
cloaths ;  and  a  syrcole.  without  shoes,  worn 
by  soldiers  to  eat  or  stay  at  home  in.  The 
mensalia  were  pinafores  used  at  meals  by 
men.  So  Lynwood,  who  adds,  that  the 
supertunicks  were  anciently  of  the  same  use.* 


bitanls  of  the  Tauris,  and  all  Uarharnns, 
wear  upon  Creek  monuments,  trousers  »«ry 
long,  and  futl  of  plaits.  The  Gauls  are  slw 
thus  distinguished  by  these  /wort*.  Tbe 
trousers  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  served  also  for 
stockings.  They  do  not  appear  to  hart  un- 
dergone the  least  material  alteration  durinr, 
the  early  part  of  the  Anglo-Norman  era ;  but, 
after  the  conquest,  they  became  confined  to 
the  rustics  and  lower  classes,  and  were,  Strutt 
thinks,  the  only  interior  garment  used  be- 
neath the  tunic.  Joinville  observes,  that 
thev  were  worn  of  coarse  cloth  by  Saracen 


ORIGINAL. 

Letter  from  Jonathan  Oidimrthtf,  Eto. 

LIVING  SK.rt.ETON,  CURIOUS  LADIES,  TUl- 

AT*irAi„s,  8tc.  fkc 
Mr.  Editor, —  Pray  what  is  Asmodetu 
about?  —  peeping  into  a  South  Amerieau 
mine,  or  gone  to  dine  with  Captain  Parry 
on  an  iceberg,  I  suppose; — at  all  events,  be 
is  not  exercising  his  ubiquity,  nor  perforat- 
ing bis  office,  as  a  spirit  quick  to  detect,  and 
eager  to  punish,  the  follies  of  the  day.  Why 
will  he  leave  it  to  a  plain  man — more  m- 
dined  to  humour  his  fellow-creatures,  than 
to  lash  them — to  point  out  such  perversion* 
of  taste,  and  dereliction  of  manners,  as  to 
suggest  the  idea,  not  that  one  devil  had  Itft 
us,  hut  that  a  legion  were  amongst  us. 

I  say  nothing  of  the  lion-haitiugs  and  de- 
biting* at  Warwick,  nor  of  the  well-dressed 
women  peeping  in  the  uppermost  window 
—for  it  is  the  property  of  all  great  evils,  to 
swallow  the  lesser;  —  no;  I  only  can  think 
of  the  new  and  extraordinary  monstrosity,  of 
women,  living  in  society — women,  neither 
recognised  as  harlots,  idiots,  nor  anatomical 
students,  actually  investigating  that  unhappy 
and  disgusting  being,  exhibited  amongst  u> 
as  a  living  skeleton. 

When  you  gave  to  husbands  and 


'  StacJeingt. — Two  pair  were  worn  together  very  good  advice,  on  the  occasion. 


in  the  sixteenth  century.  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  at  her  execution  wore  stockings  of  blue 
worsted,  clocked,  and  edged  at  the  top  with 
silver,  and  under  them  another  pair  of  white. 
In  the  next  century  two  pair  were  also  worn 
together,  one  fastened  to  the  breeches,  and 


ing  them  not  even  to  answer  inquiries  *t 
home,  and  thereby  excite  tbe  irnagiuatiow 
of  their  female  connections  to  dwelling  on  » 
subject  which  might  painfully  affect  or  seri- 
ously injure  minds  easily  acted  upon  by  all 
that  awakens  fancy  and  excites  appreiieo- 


the  other  gartered  below  the  knee,  and  then  sion,  it  did  not  enter  your  mind  that  wooes 
turned  down.  Previously  to  the  introduction  J  would  themselves  become  spectators.  11*4 
of  silk,  stockings  were  verr  rich  and  splendid,  ',  the  fact  not  been  flagrant,  it  could  never  ba»< 


consisting  of  the  most  costly  stuffs,  interwoven 
and  embroidered  with  gold  and  silver.  Socks 
of  fustian  are  contemporary.  Stubbs  says, 
that  the  women's  stockings  consisted  of  silk, 
jarnsey,  worsted,  cruel,  or  at  least  of  fine 
yarn,  thread,  or  cloth  of  all  colours,  and  with 
clocks,  open  seams,  fix.  In  the  sixteenth 
century,  in  France,  young  men  of  rank  wore 
their  stockings  of  different  fashions  upon  each 

*  Waistcoat. — This  garment,  at  first  used 
while  die  doublet  was  in  fashion,  at  last  su- 
perseded it.  It  was  made  of  rich  and  em- 
broidered materials.  William  Lee  wove 
silk  waistcoat  pieces  in  his  stocking  frame ; 
and  some  kinds  were  sold  in  tbe  shops  at  to, 
20,  and  £40  a-piece.  It  was  a  garment 
common  to  both  sexes.' 

'  Trouscrt. — The  Trojans,  Phrygians,  inha- 


met  with  belief,  and  in  parts  remote  from  ti* 
metropolis,  it  never  will  be  credited  that  En- 
glishwomen, so  long  deemed  the  most  mo- 
dest and  unaffected  in  Europe,  should,  n 
open  day,  in  company  with  oUier  men,  ac- 
tually in  defiance  of  common  decency,  ga» 
upon  a  man  stripped  to  the  very  bones. 

A  sickly  and  insatiate  curiosity  may  infer! 
a  few  pretenders  to  science,  and  the  rage  w 
seeing  sights,  which  amounts  to  a  disease, 
draw  many  into  places  somewhat  antri;  Ha- 
vel led  amateurs  may  be  allowed  to  gase  oa 
fine  statues ;  and  old  nurses  be  not  only  pri- 
vileged, but  thanked,  when  the  levcll.:  : 


hands  of  sickness  and  death  compel  ibem 
to  forget  the  difference  of  sex  between  tkesn- 
selves  and  the  breathing  clay  imploring  th< 
good  offices  ;  but  to  step  forward  to  »**»  * 
tob.noUUonofalldec-c,, 
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as  m-fll  as  -delicacy,  that  admits  of  neither 
palliation  nor  excuse:  to  woman  the  sight 
pvM  no  instruction — exercises  no  virtue; 
she  commits  an  outrage  on  her  own  nature, 
and  renders  herself  hateful  lo  our**.  She 
perverts  the  fit »t  and  sweetest  movements  of 


loathsome  in  our  eves, 
the  idea  that  so  fair  a 


eu  «  nil 
person  is  inhabited  by 
a  mind  so  1  vastly  or  so  imbecile;  for  I  pro- 
test that  I  have  seen  young  men  literally  turn 
pale  and  shudder,  with  the  seiuatkm  of  a  dis- 
gust amounting  to  horror,  when  tliey  even 
thought  of  it 

1  understand  several  ladies  have  fainted 
and  been  carried  away  to  that  state;  and 
others  have  evidently  suffered  much,  from 
Keemg  this  deplorable  object :  others,  of 
•tronver  nerves,  or  in  more  advanced  lire, 
have  beheld  it  with  an  imaginable 
In  a  Catholic  country,  these  visitants  might 
all  considered  na  persons  sent  thither  to 


above  the  trammels  of  circumstance.  As  a 
duchess  in  a  rage  gives  the  idea  of  vulgarity, 
so  may  a  rural  maiden,  in  her  hour  of  an- 
guish and  just  indignation,  become  animated 
even  to  eloquence.  Perhaps  there  never  was 
a  more  touching  and  beautiful  trait  of  the 


to  pardon  it  as  myself,  and  as  ready  to  deny 
these  garbage-loving  damsels  to  be  hrr  daugh- 
ters, as  I  am  to  consider  them  of  the  species 
which  men  take  to  be  the  '  wires  of  their  bo- 
1  am  yours, 

jos  Am  aw  ourwotuwr. 


and  beauty  -workings  of  an  innocent  etrl's  heart,  than  is 
given  by  Miss  Kelly  in  the  moment  of  her 
reconciliation,  when,  after  struggling  a  short 
time  with  her  feelings,  she  ber  mother, 
and  gives  her  a  hearty  kiss ;  it  is  the  avowal 
of  her  happiness — it  is  the  claim  upon  ma- 
ternal approbation,  which,  thus  secured,  she 
then  modestly  sinks  into  the  arms  of  her  lover. 
Titis  is  nature — pure,  amiable  nature,  com- 
bining the  fond  frankness  of  a  confiding  heart 
with  die  feelings  which  belong  to  her  who  | 
'  will  not  unsought  be  won' — whose  love  is 
dignified  by  its  purity. 

My  friend  Power  plays  the  corporal  in  a 


OBStSVAllOKS  OK  THE  IMPROVCMEST  Or 
MEMORY. 

(Concluded  fiom  p.  640.) 
II  a  kits  of  reflection  not  only  tend  to  improve 
die  memory ;  but  are  iudispensahly.  re- 
quisite to  moral  and  intellectual  improve- 
ment. They  enable  us  to  approve  arid  per- 
fect, or  condemn  and  rectify,  in  our  future, 
what  was  right,  or  wrong,  in  our  past  con- 
duct ;  and  to  make  a  judicious  selection  of 
what  is  valuable  from  what  is  frivolous,  in 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  They  serve  to 
give  clear  conceptions ;  to  enlarge  the  timler- 


I  placed  myself  (as  I  always  do  when  ro- 
il ly  are  not  with  me)  in  the  middle  of  the 
;  and  I  was  amused  by  the  critiques  of 

ly  b 
I  t 


had 
fen 

pit 

some  of  my  neighbours,  who  had  only  been 
in  a  very  little  time,  but  had  ellxiweo  their 
way  into  good  places.  *  So  this  is  the  clever 
Miss  Kelly  1'  suid  one:  4  well,  she  has  alt  her 
own  way!  ke  say*  never  a  word.'  '  No,"  re- 
plied the  other;  4  tint 

a  stand ;  he  dues  not  know  what  to  do  with 
himself:  see  how  he  pulls  off  his  glovM*' 


poor  fellow  is  quite  as 
not  know  what  to  do  wi 


persons 

perforin  an  act  of  jienanee ;  nor  should  I  !  life,  so,  in  his  public  capacity,  he  never  can 
blame  the  priest  wlio  judged  it  wise  to  cure  i  condescend  '  to  rend  the  ears  of  the  ground- 
tbo-«e  dames,  who  had  lieen  too  fond  of  the  '  lings;'  and  all  the  praise  he  has  received  as 
flesh,  by  presenting  them  with  compelled  •  an  Irishman,  never  tempts  him  to  that  bur- 
contemplation  of  the  bones.  Considered  in  -lesque  which  has  been  frequently  united  lo 
the  light  of  a  punishment  to  ladies  of  a  cer-  !  (he  brogue  or  the  manners  of  that  character, 
tain  a^e.  the  thine  might  be  very  well;  but,  '  His  O'Connor  is  as  chaste  and  as  true  a  piece 
even  in  this  (which  is  its  only  salutary  form),  :  of  acting  as  I  ever  remember  lo  have  wit- 
rcstriiiioiis  shimld  be  observed,  and  all  young  \  nesscd.  especially  in  the  scene  to  which  I 
sinners  exemirted,  lest  it  should  be  found  to  [  have  alluded.  The  first  time  I  saw  him,  I 
add,  to  the  evils  already  possessed,  those  of 
insensibility  and  immodesty. 

That  covemment  ought  to  interfere,  in 
such  a  ease,  is  my  decided  opinion,  however 
great  might  l>e  the  clamour  against  such  an 
encroachment  un  the  liberty  of  women  to  de- 
scend from  angels  to  brutes :  the  press — die 
great  engine,  will  perhaps  do  the  business 
better;  and  atrmstlt/  do  I  call  on  every  man 
tn  tin  Mi*  duly  who  holds  the  power — the  tru- 
ly valualite  power,  of  contributing  to  purify 
us  from  a  stain  hitlierto  unknown  in  die  an- 
nals of  our  women. 

I  #\  us  turn  from  such 
let  us  linns  bock  our  hearts  to  their 
ty  to  the  sex — and  how  can  wre  do  it 
"Mian  by  looking  at  Miss  Kelly's  Susan,  in 
ht-  km  Prtimiu*.    Here  we  have  at  once  a  : 
woman  of  genius — of  powerful  original  ge-  ! 
nius.  and  woman  in  a  humble  estate — the  1 
faithful,  active,  strongly-attached  servant,  and  I 
the  tender,  constant,  generous  lover,  in  the  I 
nobleuesi  of  whose  nature,  despite  of  the  low- 
liness of  her  condition,  and  the  simplicity  of 
her  manners,  we  feel  something  almost  sub- 
lime, and  in  whose  sorrows  our  bosoms  swell  . 

and  our  eyes  overflow  (  skeleton-gazing  creatures,  not  one  of  whom 

It  it 'pretty  generally  understood  that  no  !  I  can  allow  to  be  a  woman;  for,  although 
actress,  in  the  last  fifty  "years,  has  approach-  1  Eve's  curiosity  might  be  adduced  as  proof 
ed  Miss  Kelly,  except  Mrs.  Jordan;  but  it  \ that  it  is  the  sin  of  the  sex,  yet  let  it  be 
ia  my  decided  opinion  that  this  lady  excels  remembered  that  our  general  mother  was 

tempted  by  the  4  wisest?  (and  in  many  re- 
flects the  most  beautiful') 4  of  thr  heasts,'  and 
that  the  fruit  she  plucked  was  4  fair  to  look 
upon,*  and  4  a  thing  to  be  desired,'  which  I 
believe  no  apologist  for  the  ladies  could  pos- 
sibly- urge  in  the  present  case.  Could  she, 
who  was — 

'  Daughter  of  God  and  man,  accompliihM  Eve/ 
see  that  even  her  error  had  so  degenerated,  I 
have  no  doubt  but  she  would  be  as  unwilling 


style  worthy  of  Susan,  which  is  saving  all  ',  standing ;  and  to 

that  can  he  said.    A  gentleman  in*  private  ■  But  if,  instead  of  revising  our  knowledge 

from  time  to  time,  meditating  on  the  various 


parts  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  retaining 
only  such  of  them  as  are  important,  we  clie- 
rish  habits  of  inaccuracy,  and  overload  the 
memory  by  grasping  at  everything  without 
discrimination;  our  Knowledge  will  be  only 
a  confused  mass  of  unconnected  (acts ;  con- 
sisting of  words  rather  than  of  things ;  and 
will  be  as  useless  as  it  is  vague  and  super- 
ficial. A  memory  of  this  description  resem- 
bles one  which  retains  pereepfiom  of  all 
kinds  with  equal  force,  and  which  can  be  hot 
of  little  real  use  to  its  possessor. — It  is  wor- 


4  Aye,  aye,  friend — you  won't  find  it  at  your  j  «*/  *«*  « 
fingers*  ends  this  time;  I  declare  I  quite  feci 
for  him-he  is  evidendy  m  distress.' 

Whether  my  sapient  neighbours  discover- 
ed their  misplaced  compassion,  I  know  not, 
for  I  was  too  much  engaged  to  attend — the 
whole  scene  took  me  back  some  thirty  years 
in  life,  and  renewed  memory  of  sweet  tears, 
and  bitter  hours,  such  as  all  lovers  have  had, 
or  must  have — but  who  regrets  such  hours 
and  such  feelings?  Him,  alone,  who  has  felt 
woman's  tears  on  his  cheek — woman's  love 
in  his  heart,  and  has  deceived  ber. 

I  mean  not,  of  course,  when  I  speak  thus 
tenderly  of  woman,  the  unsexed,  revolting, 


thy  of  observation,  and,  indeed,  ought  care- 
fully to  be  borne  in  mind,  tliat  the  memory 
is  not  an  much  improved  by  attempting  to 
remember  a  grrai  deal,  as  by  endeavouring 
to  rememlwr  a  little  mil. 

The  third  requisite  for  this  improvement  of 
memory,  is,  to  connrtc  ovrr  vith  a  friend 
lh><*r  nit- as  which  ire  havf  minted  as  imfxirtaHt^. 

Vr.  For  this  purpose  no- 
thing seems  better  adapted  than  a  well  regu- 
lated society,  composed  of  individuals  pur- 
suing the  same  course  of  study.  In  conver- 
sation, the  attention  is  fixed,  and  our  concep- 
tions are  rendered  more  lively  l»y  being 
clothed  in  words.  Io  this  useful  intellectual 
exercise,  we  are  oblige* I  in  some  measure  to 
depend  on  our  own  abilities  to  supply  us 
with  are 


that  this  lady  excels 
fryer  predecessor — not,  it  is  true,  in  the  sweet- 
ness of  her  voice — for  that  I  deem  unequal- 
led; but  in  the  ua'icrti  and  strictly-true  de- 
lineation of  her  character.  Susan  never 
to  be  a  servant-maid ;  there  was  a 
when  I  did  fear  the  gentlewoman 
,  in  her  address  to  the  villagers ; 
trot  no— h  was  only  the  natural  interest  which 


and  in  which 
in  its  native  greatness, 


uments,  instead  of  Mindly  leaning  for 
support  on  those  of  others.  When  we  trust 
lo  others  for  our  ideas  on  any  subject,  our  at- 
tention is  never  so  vigorously  exerted  as  when 
we  are  obliged  to  rely  on  our  own  resources. 
Many  things  which  had  before  escaped  our 
notice,  strike  us  in  conversation;  and  the 
subject  under  discussion  is,  in  all  its  parts 


femiKarixed  with  the  ideas  of  others,  as  well  as 
with  the  conclusions  of  our  own  understand- 
ing. These  circumstance*,  together  with  the 
arrange  meat  of  our  ideas  necessary  for  com- 
municating thrra  with  clearness  and  precision 
to  others,  and  the  promptitude  with  which 
we  must  frequently  deliver  our  sentiments, 
are  particularly  useful  in  giving  us  a  facility 


and 

has, 
essays, — well 


of  rprollection 
inh 
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to  address  ourselves  to  a  statue  or  picture, 
than  to  allow  our  thoughts  to  pass  iu  silence.' 

Thefourth  requisite  for  the  improvement 
of  memory  is,  that  we  study  with  method  and 
order:— which  consists  in  following  the  train 
of  association  to  which  our  faculties  naturally 
lead.— la  pursuing  different  branches  of 
study,  we  ought  to  confine  our  attention  to 
what  is  really  us*  ful ;  and  to  have  respect  to 
the  order  most  congenial  to  the  habitual  train 
of  our  thoughts.  In  the  succession  of  our 
thoughts,  or  in  that  train  of  thought  which  is 
continually  flowing  through  the  mind,  there 
is,  for  the  most  part,  a  connection ;  so  tliat 
the  thought  which  is  at  present  in  the  mind, 
defends  partly  on  that  which  went  before, 
and  serves  in  some  measure  to  introduce  that 
whkkfotli  u  >.  Hence  those  things  are  most 
best  remembered,  of  which  the 
ally  arranged,  intimately 


the  remem- 

I  of  an  oration  or  poem.  The  improve- 
ment of  the  memory  must  therefore  be  great- 
ly promoted  by  a  methodical  course  of  study; 
a  love  of  order;  and  a  habit  of  distributing 
the  various  articles  of  our  knowledge  into 
distinct  classes  and  subordinate  beads,  and 
of  assigning  to  every  new  acquisition  its  pro- 
per place  id  the  general  arrangement  Of 
the  means,  indeed,  which  have  been  devised, 
recommended,  or  employed  for  effecting  im- 
provement of  the  memory,  a  philosophical 
and  regular  plan  of  study  may  perhaps  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  successful,  and 
the  most  deserving  of  trial  generally  speak- 
ing, from  its  being  apparently,  in  all  cases 
to  which  it  is  applicable,  the  best  adapted 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  end  in  view. 
By  steadily  adhering  to  a  definite  arrange- 
ment every  subject  is  studied  in  its  proper 
place;  all  the  particular  facts,  illustrations, 
and  arguments  requisite  for  its  elucidation, 
are  recollected  under  the  heads  to  which  they 
respectively  belong;  and  the  mind  is  not 
perplexed  or  embarrassed,  in  the  midst  of  its 
researches,  by  the  presence  of  extraneous 
matter,  or  by  the  obtrusion  of  ideas  irrelevant 
to  those  which  ought  to  form  the  subject  of 
its  operations.  Those  who  adopt  this  method 
.  of  improving  their  memories,  must  be  parti- 
cularly careful  not  to  forget  the  general  plan 
according  to  which  their  acquisitions  are  ar- 
ranged ;  and  in  order  to  retain  it,  they  should 
frequently  revise  the  more  important  branches 
of  their  knowledge,  and  renew  those  im- 
pressions which  time  may  have  begun  to 
efface.  Every  new  acquisition  which  we 
wish  to  retain,  ought  to  be  closely  connected 
with  the  associations  which  we  have  previ- 
ously formed.  This  will  possess  the  double 
advantage  of  strengthening  our  associations, 
by  presenting  some  new  relation  among  our 
ideas,  and  of  permanently  retaining  the  ac- 
quisition, in  consequence  of  iu  connection 
with  the  principles  which  regulate  our  train 
of  thought  The  more  relations  that  are  esta- 
blished between  our  ideas,  the  more  readily 
will  the  view  of  one  enable  us  to  recall  the 

On  account  of 
is  more  easily 
and  foi  the  same 


language  natural  to  man  in  his  unciv 
state,  that  laws,  proverbs,  and  other  i 
rules  and  maxims,  were  anciently  comi 


DDOl  ot  a  more  renned  age. 

The  fyth  aid  to  the  memory  is,  a 
writing  down  whatrirr  we  wish  to  re 
It  is,  however,  not  by  mere  transcrL 


very 


reason,  rhyme  is  committed  to  memory  and 
retained,  with  less  difficulty,  tlian  blank- verse. 
— It  is  from  this  principle,  in  conjunction 
with  the  lovjs  of  poetry  and  use  of  poetical 

his  uncivilized 
moral 

anciently  composed 
in  verse ;  and  though  the  modem  critic  may 
despise  or  be  disposed  to  smile  at  such  of 
those  doggrel  rhymes  as  have  been  handed 
down  to  us ;  yet  it  ought  to  be  considered 
that  they  were  the  best  means  of  conveying 
instruction  which  could  have  been  devised 
for  a  rude  people  ;  and  that,  when  employed 
for  that  purpose,  they  were  better  adapted  to 
the  stale  of  society  than  the  polished  produc- 
tions of  a  more  renned  age 

habit  if 
remember 
transcriptions  of 
what  we  read,  that  the  memory  will  be  im- 
proved. By  writing  out  common-places 
from  books,  much  lime  may  lie  spent,  and 
much  labour  may  be  bestowed ;  but  neither 
will  the  understanding  be  enlarged,  nor  the 
memory  made  more  susceptible  or  tenacious. 
If  we  wish  to  give  stability  to  our  thoughts, 
and  acquire  a  stock  of  knowledge  that  may 
properly  be  called  our  own,  we  must  care- 
fully commit  to  writing  the  sentiments  which 
we  learn  from  others  (not  the  words  which 
we  read  or  hear),  as  well  as  those  which  arise 
in  our  own  minds,  and  which  are  the  result  of 
our  own  investigation.  This  practice  of  put- 
ting our  thoughts  upon  paper,  and  express- 
ing them  in  our  own  words,  has  several 
obvious  advantages.  It  fixes  the 
more  closely  and  for  a  longer  time,  upon  the 
fact  or  doctrine  which  we  review ;  leads  us 
to  clothe  our  thoughts  in  words ;  and  gives  fi- 
gure, in  some  measure,  to  the  objects  of  our 
attention,  and  presents  them  to  the  eye,  the 
perceptions  of  which  keep  a  stronger  hold  of 
the  memory  than  those  of  any  other  seu.se. 
Our  thoughts  are  naturally  fleeting,  and  many 
of  our  most  important  acquisitions  are  soon 
forgotten  ;  but  by  the  practice  of  writing  we 
are  enabled  to  keep  them  before  the  view  of 
the  mind  until  a  deep  impression  is  made  on 
the  memory.  This  useful  exercise  will  like- 
wise enable  the  student  to  form  his  style;  to 
think  for  himself ;  to  revUe  and  enlarge  his 
knowledge;  to  cultivate  his  mental  faculties ; 
and  to  mark  his  progress  in  what  path  soever 
of  inquiry  he  may  happen  to  pursue.  Though, 
in  the  beginning,  he  may  have  many  difficul- 
ties to  encounter,  and  may  meet  with  little 
that  can  afford  him  pleasure ;  yet,  as  he  ad- 
vances, his  task  wilt  gradually  become  more 
interesting  as  well  as  easy ;  and,  in  the  end, 
he  will  be  found  to  regTet  neither  the  time 
nor  the  labour  which  he  employed  in  com- 
posing the  journal  of  progress. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  improve 
the  memory  by  artificial  means.  In  the 
writings  of  Cicero  and  Quintilian,  some  ac- 
count is  given  of  the  artificial  memory  of  the 
ancients,  contrived  to  facilitate  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  beads  of  an  oration,  by  associat- 
ing them  with  objects  previously  rendered 
familiar  to  the  mind  It  was  generally  used 
by  those  whose  profession  it  was  to  speak  in 
public ;  and  coasted  in  a  kind  of  imaginary 


connection  which  the  speaker  had  establish*! 
between  the  leading  features  of  his  discourse 
and  the  sensible  objects  in  the  place  where  he 
spoke.  For  tins  purpose,  »e  are  told,  the 
orator  arranged  in  his  memory  a  number  o« 
contiguous  places,  such  as  the  apartments  in 
a  house,  or  the  buildings  in  a  street ;  and 
with  these  several  places  he  associated  the 
principal  heads  and  subordinate  divisions  of 
his  speech.  In  allusion  to  this  practice  the 
beads  of  a  discourse  were,  and  are  still,  call- 
ed loci,  places,  or  topics.  Quintilian  very 
justly  remarks,  that  this  art  is  too  complex, 
and  that  memory  may  be  improved  by  am- 
pler means. 

An  art  somewhat  similar  to  the  topical  me- 
mory of  the  ancients,  it  said  to  be  practised 
by  the  North  American  chiefs.  The  orator, 
when  haranguing  in  public,  is  attended  by  * 
prompter,  whose  business  it  is,  to  exhibit  to 
the  speaker  a  variety  of  painted  rods,  one  ait* 
another,  which  serve  to  suggest  the  vinous 
topics  of  his  discourse. 

Another  method  lias  been  recommended 
for  facilitating  the  remembrance  of  dates, 
iiHsuu  res,  computations,  etc  It  is  called  the 
'  Memoria  Tecnnica,'  or '  Ars  Lulliana ;'  and 
consists  in  the  substitution  of  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet  for  the  numerical  characters. 
Tiiis  art  has  been  improved  by  forming  the 
letters  and  words  into  a  number  of  verses, 
which  the  student  is  to  commit  to  memory, 
in  the  same  manner  as  grammatical  rules, 
and  which  are  designed  to  suggest  to  him  an 
extensive  /ield  of  useful  knowledge. 

These  and  other  such  like  attempts  to  im- 

more  curious  andTngenious,  than  really  use- 
ful. Though  they  may  serve  to  assist  tint 
faculty  in  particular  cases,  as  in  those  of  the 
school  boy  and  his  tutor ;  yet  tbey  are  ail  ii 
able  to  this  serious  objection, — that  they  lead 
to  destroy  the  memory  by  accustoming  ii  to  loth 
for  foreign  aid.— It  is  not  by  means  of  mere 
mechanical  expedients  that  the  memory  can 
ever  be  cultivated  ;  but  by  exercising  the  fa- 
culty itself,  and  the  other  powers  with  which 
it  is  connected. 

By  industry  and  attention,  by  patience 
and  long  practice,  much  may  be  done  for  the 
improvement  of  our  intellectual  and  morel 
nature;  and  experience 
that  none  of  our  facultie 
hie  of  cultivation  than 
are  not  wanting  in  which  it 
proves!  to  a  degree  almost  incredible;  aid 
though  its  perfection,  in  such  cases,  was  tat 
result  of  long  and  unremitting  application, 
yet  we  shall  not  be  deterred  by  the  labour 
and  perseverance  necessary  for  its  improve- 
ment, when  we  reflect  on  the  vast  importance 
of  this  noble  faculty. — Though  our  other 
powers  are  the  immediate  instruments  by  which 
our  knowledge  is  acquired,  yet  to  memory  we 
are  indebted  for  the  permanency  of  all  oat 
acquisitions .  Without  the  aid  of  this  faculty, 
our  knowledge  (if  knowledge  it  might  be 
called),  could  not  have  extended  beyond  the 
consciousness  of  a  single  feeling ;  no  idea  of 
time,  nor  any  of  those  complex  noboos  ef 
which  it  forms  an  ingredient,  could  ever  hsw 
entered  into  our  minds;  and  the  fleeting 
which  we  can  form  no  eoocfc- 
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lion,  would  to  us  have  appeared  the  period  of 
our  existence.  Where,  then,  were  all  the 
innumerable  deductions  of  reason, — the  pre- 
rogative and  boast  of  man  ?  and  where  were 
all  the  enjoyment*  of  social  intercourse, — all 
the  happiness  that  flows  from  benevolent  af- 
fection? From  our  knowledge  of  the  past, 
we  judge  of  the  future ;  but  without  me- 
Morv,  where  were  the  experience  from  which 
we  anticipate  ?  and  where  the  remembrance 
of  former  blessings,  on  which  we  ground  our 
future  hopes  ? — Such  is  the  situation  in  which 
man  is  placed,  that,  if  destitute  of  memory, 
the  very  possibility  of  his  continued  existence 
is  not  conceivable,  without  the  miraculous  in- 
terposition of  that  Almighty  Ueini^  by  whom 
it  was  bestowed.  In  the  present  admirable 
constitution  of  things,  it  is  our  duty  ever  to 
bear  in  mind,  that  He  has  made  u<  capable 
of  renumbering  his  goodness,  as  well  as  of  c«- 
n<ying  his  blessings ;  and,  amidst  all  our  en- 
,  it  ought  never  to  be  forgotten,  that 
"  uot  a  power  of  mrnun-u  without 


nearly  as  large  as  a  counterpane)  of  Ridg- 
way's  boy,  just  as  he  came  out  of  the  office, 
darted  home,  set  my  machine  to  work,  and 
overtook  the  boy,  with  a  quire -of  reprints, 
before  he  got  to  Temple  Bar.  The  Dutch 
talk  of  printing  indeed! 

Having  stated  this,  I  will  leave  to  next 
week  to  tell  you  what  I  -have  done  tbe  last 
month,  and  beg  that  you  will  reserve  a 
place  for  we ;  in  the  meantime,  1  send  you 
a  trifle  1  wrote  some  mon  lis  ago,  and  to 
which  my  attention  was  called,  by  seeing  a 
parody  on  it,  in  a  contemporary  journal.  I 
should,  however,  have  let  it  slumber,  bad  I 
not  seen  the  extravagant  praises  bestowed  on 
the  imitation,  called  the  Slave  Ship,  by  lole, 
which  I  am  sure  every  reader  of  good  sense 
will  acknowledge  is'  much  inferior  to  the 
subjoined  poem  of 


It  has 


to 


fortune  of  Asmodeus 
good  |okes  to  the 


a  r«at>  from  asuoori  s. 
Mr  dp ar  Ma.  Kimtob, — Although  you 
have  not  lately  heard  from  me,  yet  rest  as- 
sured that  1  have  neither  been  devoured  by 
Wumbwell's  lions  nor  frightened  to  dt-ath  by 
that  scarecrow — the  living  skeleton ;  nor 
have  I  perished  by  drinking  cold  water  dur- 
ing the  dog-days,  though  the  weather  has 
been  so  bot  as  to  set  an  ice-house  on  fire,  as 
the  American  papers  assure  us.  Attribute 
not  to  me  the  mischiefs  that  have  occurred 
since  I  but  wrote :  I  provided  no  bun  for 
Judge  Berkeley  ;  I  gave  no  philtre  to  Miss 
Tree ;  it  was  not  I  that  instigated  Kean  to 
arrest  Ell istou,  of  whose  inside  his  son,  on 
inspection,  is  able  to  give  so  satisfactory  an 
account ;  I  had  no  share  in  exciting  the  Sun- 
derland seamen  to  a  riot,  nor,  thank  God,  did 
I  direct  the  soldiers  to  fire  on  the  defenceless 
and  unoffending.    I  am  not  answerable  for 
the  temper  of  Sir  Richard  Biraie,  who  ac- 
knowledges he  speculates  on  the  Stock  Ex- 
change, and  if  he  had  lost  much,  it  was  no 
wonder  he  became  united  at  the  very  name 
ien  associated  with  a  subject 
I  felt  so  sorely ;  as  for  the  knight 
of  the  aaddle  turning  out  the  reporters  the 
other  day,  why,  was  it  not  natural  ?  for  who 
likes  to  sit  in  company  with  a  set  of  men  who 
will  blazon  forth  every  folly  you  commit.  I 
wrote  none  of  tbe  new  drapers'  letters  on  the 
subject  of  shutting  up  shop ;  nor  was  it  I  that 
s<_-t  the  cooks  and  footmen  to  combine,  and 
compel  their  masters  to  dine  at  one  o'clock 
day,  in  order  to  allow  them  time  for 


let  me 

industrious,  nor  work  harder 
jr,  than  London  shopmen. 
The  Dutch  have  discovered  a  new  method 
of  printing :  I  know  the  process,  and  have 
:  in  proved  on  it.  Tbe  plodding  Dutch  only 
(>oaJt  of  being  able  to  reprint  a  French  paper 
m  two  hours,  but  I  can  reprint  Hume  and 
Smollett's  history  in  that  time.  As  a  proof 
of  the  rapidity  of  my  process,  I  will  only 
on  Monday,  I  bought 


fame  of  a  high  and  permanent  order.  He 
wis  week  (he  is  persuaded)  begins  a  new  career 
of  the  same  kind,  and  in  this  belief  begs  to 
recommend  the  Shaving  Shop  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  readers  of  The  literary  Chronicle. 

*  Whilst  taking  a  glass  of  stout  at  the 
Cock,  in  Fleet  Street,  a  Scotchman  of  the 
name  of  Andrew  Mackay,  with  a  friend,  ar- 
rived, each  of  which  had  just  been  shaved 
and  cropped  at  Money's  ;  had  any  kindness 
or  humanity  prevailed  with  them,  they  would 
have  gone  to  some  poorer  barber,  and  not  to 
one  who  crops  more  dandies  than  any 
haircutter  in  London,  Mac  Alpine  not 
excepted.  The  wretched  exquisites,  Andrew 
Mack  ay  assured  us,  were  all  stowed  in 
bulk*  in  Money's  rooms,  and  their  heads 
possessed  no  other  ornament  save  that  which 
he  or  his  assistants  conferred.  Their  bodies 
and  extremities  were  enveloped  in  sundry 
preparations  from  the  hides  of  sheep,  calves, 
*c  T 

No  wigs  were  on  tbe  blocks, 

No  dandies  on  the  chain, 
Money's  men  stood  still  as  stocks, 

And  ceas'd  to  torture  hairs 


ilk  is  a  naughty  phrase 
packed}  a  barrel  of  berri 


?)  but  it 


(wbo 


may  think  this  argu- 


*  Stoteed  in bulk 
anything  closely 
will  convey 

shop  on  the  morning  of  a 

in  this  traffic 

about  the 
t  1  ha 
does  mm 

that 

ment  or  preamble  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
poem  that  follows:  theg  may  think  so,  but 
if  they  would  dispense  with  that  said  labour  of 
thinking,  and  rely  on  my  assertion,  I  would 
re  them  that  the  introduction  has  quite  as 
to  do  with  the  subject  as  such  matters 
If  the  reader  will  refer  to  The 
|  b«  will  find  a 
most  obvious  and  daring  plagiarism,  not  only  of 
the  poem  of  the  Shaving  Shop,  but  even  of  toe 
introductory  anecdote.  Why  1  suffered  my 
portfolio  to  be  examined  and  my  original  poems 
parodied,  may  naturally  enough  be  asked,  but 
as  I  bate  personalities,  and  am  rich  enough  to 
spare  a  few  appropriations  of 
any 


Fleet  Street  lay  just  before, 

Tbe  Thames  lay  far  behind, 
And  a  breath  of  gin  aud  cloves 
Came  on  the  northern  wind. 
Thtrt  nut  a  curie  and  trail, 

As  rough  chin*  pass'd  the  door, 
And  keen  looks  sought  for  rugged  noU, 

Which  should  add  to  Money-more. 
Wbo  seeing  that  fair  shop. 

And  all  the  fops  that  in  it  stmt, 
Would  dream  that  barbers  trod  tbe 

And  that  till  twelve  It  was  not  shut  I 
By  day  was  beaid  the  scrape. 

By  night  was  heard  the  snore  j 
For  tbe  shavers  all  we 

isuor'dtbe 


to  elia, 


A 

He'd  scorn  to  shave;  he'd 
At  Money's  stern  comm. 

tie  call'd  upon  hit  tribe. 

And  said  they  might  he  free  ! 

And  his  brow  was  devilish  warm, 
As  be  drank  bis  cap  of  tea. 

Next  day  a  sullen  growl 
Was  beard  among  the  men, 

They  swore  they'd  go  to  bed  s 
And  not  get  up  till  ten. 


N  I  L-ADM  IRAKI, 

mi,  VIM. 

Snoi'LD  the  plan  now  in  agitation  for  shut- 
ting up  the  shops  at  seven  p.  m., — that  is 
about  an  hour  before  the  present  fashionable 
dinner-time,  be  carried  into  effect,  we  may 
expect  to  see  < 

respect  to  the  distribution  of 
hours.  This  early  cessation  of  all  appear- 
ance of  business  would  doubtless  render 
our  streets  less  gay  of  an  evening  than  they 
have  hitherto  been,  were  it  not  that  the  whole 
population  of  our  shops  will  now  be  poured 
forth  to  parade  them ;  for  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  curfeu  is  to  be  exactly  re-established. 
Neither  is  it  likely  that  we  should  ever  re- 
turn so  far  again  to  the  '  good  old  times,* 
that  all  his  Majesty's  subjects  will,  like  Sir 
Richard  Birnie,  be  snugly  lodged  in  their 
beds  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  We 
have  often  thought  that  it  would  be  a  great 
improvement,  could  vulgar  people  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  finish  their  dav  by  the  time 
that  people  of  fashion  begin  their  morning, 
as  it  would  prevent  much  collision  and  con- 
fusion between  the  tomebodiet  and  the  nobo- 
diet,  who  are  now  perpetually  jostled  toge- 
ther and  thwarting  each  other.  According  to 
the  present  system,  a  fathionist  must  either 
dine  when  he  should  be  breakfasting,  or  must 
stay  away  from  a  theatre.  Surely,  therefore, 
it  would  be  better  to  have  one  theatre  for  the 
canaille,  and  another  for  persons  comrne  il 
/out :  at  the  latter,  the  performance  might  be- 
gin a  little  after  midnight,  and  that  it  might 
not  be  a  bare,  it  ought  not  to  be  longer  than 
a  fashionable  sermon.  John  Bull  is  never 
contented  with  sitting  a  less  time  than  six 
hours  at  a  play-house :  now  this  is  not  only 
:  excessively  vulgar,  but  a  dreadful  loss  of 
time,  which,  however,  does  not  seem  to  enter 
John's  calculation-  He  likes  a  good  deal  for 
|  his  money — as  to  quality,  that  is  not  of  much 
!  consideration ;  but  he  thinks,  that  if  he  has 


of  play.fsom  the  managers,  for  hi. 
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shilling*,  lie  has  a  good  bargain,  not 
computing  that  for  every  hour  he  m 
be  gives  in  exchange  not  only  •  _t 
a  fraction,  but  sixty  minutes'  be- 
perhaps,  he  considers  time  lost  as  so  ranch 
gninea,  somewhat  after  die  manner  of  the 
Irishman,  who  bragged  that  he  had  pasted  off 
a  bad  guinea  to  a  lieggar  between  two  half- 
pence. 

A  theatre  conducted  on  the  plan  we  have 
above  suggested,  would  undoubtedly  be  a 
monstrous  ini|>rovement  on  the  present  hor- 
rible system,  and  might  tend  to  bring  play- 
going  into  vogue  again  with  people  of  tim, 
tor  now  the  jierformances  close  just  about 
the  time  they  ought  to  begin ;  unless,  indeed, 
it  should  become  the  fashion  to  dine,  as  the 
late  Mr.  1  .<  •  Warner  did,  after  the  play  is 
over.*  We  are  aware  that  it  is  the  custom 
with  certain  old-fashioned  people  to  declaim 
against  late  hours,  which  they  seem  to  consi- 
der as  something  quite  sinful  ;'  although  many 
of  these  very  regular  people  see  no  harm 
whatever  in  lying  ten  or  twelve  hours  in  bed. 
Hut  the  fact,  we  believe,  is,  that  if  candle- 
light lie  a  sin,  it  is  one  that  must  be  laid  to 
the  charge  of  the  fair  part  of  the  creation, 
who,  we  presume,  somehow  or  other,  find 
their  account  in  it  Moonlight  is  pretty  and 
sentimental ;  accordingly,  we  find  poets 
very  fond  of  rambling  about  in  it.  at  those 
hours  when  all  orderly  good  people  are  a 
bed.  Neit  to  this,— although  poets  them- 
selves may  protest  against  such  an  opinion, 
there  is  no  light  so  poetical  as  candlelight, 
as  it  shows  objects  as  they  ought  to  be,  ra- 
ther than  as  they  really  are ;  we  are,  there 
fore,  so  Car  from  wondering  that  those  who 
can  afford  it,  show  such  a  predilection  for  it, 
that  we  rather  wonder  they  do  condescend  to 
use  daylight  at  all. 

As  to  late  dinners,  they  are  by  no  means 
an  invention  of  modern  luxury,  for,  like  our- 
selves, the  ancients  never  dined  until  die  even- 
ing. The  1  I  u man  <-,rnu,  which  still  continues 
to  lie  stupidly  or  perversely  translated  '  sup- 
per.' although  it  might  as  well  be  rendered 
'  breakfast,*  was  neither  more  nor  less  than 
the  dinner  of  the  present  day ;  nor  would  it 
ever  have  been  translated  otherwise,  except 
by  our  Gothic  ancestors,  who  took  L 
pen  before  sunset.  In  this  i 
lore,  the  world  is  so  far  from 
and  worse  every  day,  that  it 
1  y  the  same  as  it  was  nineteen  centuries  ago. 
And,  after  all,  the  fashion  of  dining  late  is  so 
fir  from  being  an  extravagant  one,  that  it  is 
the  most  economical — that  is,  with  regard  to 
time,  that  could  be  contrived.  Were,  in- 
deed, our  fashionable  people  to  dine  when 
the  rest  of  the  world  are  forced  to  be 
engaged  in  business,  tliey  could  not  be  aped 
as  they  now  are.  by  many  pretender*  to  gen- 
tility, who  consider  an  eight  o'clock  dinner  as 
the  climax  of  ton. 


•  Of  Ibis  eccentric  gentleman,  who  actually 
used  to  turn  nifbt  into  day,  some  amusing 
anecdotes  may  be  found  in  Pratt's  Gleanings, 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 

1  MOI'NTAtN  VINK. 

I  s  v  r  me  on  a  mountain's  side, 
From  whence  I  could  n'eilook  the  glen  ; 
But  now,  us  far  as  eye  could  see, 
I  nought  beheld  but  a  misty  mm  ; 
And  there  I  »ut,  shut  out  trow  men  ! 
And  oh  !  it  was  a  beautiful  sight! 
For  sometimes  I  by  chance  could  see 
A  high  hill  lifting  up  its  head, 
Above  the  cloud  that  o'er  it  i 

M 

bright  he  shone! 


t  of  splendid  glory ! 
s  (torn  me  all  shut  out, 
I  had  ne'er  it  seen  agaio  | 

pleasure  can  be  found, 
But  what  is  with  distraction  crown'd, 
Amidst  the  hautil*  of  worldly  men  .' 
I  seetu'd  alone  in  a  new  world,— 
Beauty  and  I  alone  united  : 
How  beautiful  the  sun  did  gleam, 
Gilding  the  cloud  with  bis  bright  beam  ; 
And  oh  !  how  1  was  then  delighted  ! 
It  looked  1  ke  »  fuiry  world, 
Surrounded  by  a  fairy  sea  ; 
Ami  I  bad  almost  thru  forgot. 
That  in  Ibis  world  was  cast  my  lot, 
1  was  so  fill'd  with  ecstasy  ! 
But  soon  the  morning  bicetc  aruae, 
And  all  the  vision  Med  away  ; 
The  cloud,  th.it  louk'd  like  *  still  ocean, 
Wat  blown  away  with  gentle  motion, 
And  all  the  vale  before  me  biy. 
And  that  tweet  vale  show'd  beautiful, 
A  dcw-cnjeuimed  paradise ! 
A  winding  river  through  it  Aow'd, 
Upon  who»e  hunks  the  wild  flow'rt  glow'd  , 
Would  it  had  not  known  human  vice! 
But  with  the  scene  I  will  not  quarrel— 
This  world 's  made  up  of  good  and  ill ! 
Aduwn  the  dale  I'll  take  my  pleasure. 
And  on  the  mountain,  wueu  I've  leisure — 
I'll  not  complain,  let  come  what  will! 
18f»  d*gu$t,  1825.  o.  ¥  T. 


and  prauc  AMCsr.Mt.NTS. 
Hatmarkct  Tula  rat. — A  new  piece  in 
three  acts,  entitled  Kost*  <u>d  '/Whs  '  a 
to  Captain  Luun,  was 
y,  hut  it  approaches 
r  than  to  legitimate 
comedy,  and  had  it  been  reduced  to  a  farce 
in  two  acts,  might  probably  in  such  shape 
have  met  with  less  equivocal  marks  of  public 
favour,  and  have  e*catM.-d  the  opposition  ma- 
nifested at  the  fall  of  the  curtain  The  story 
consists  in  two  half  brolliers  !>cing  com- 
pelled to  live  under  oue  roof  or  lose  their 
fortunes;  they  are  guardians  to  Julia 
Heartsease,  the  daughter  of  one  of  them 
(Mrs.  T.  Hill),  who  is  to  forfeit  her  for- 
tune if  she  marries  without  their  consent  ; 
they  fix  upon  Frederic  l  itmlwyn  (Mr.  Vin- 
ihg)  for  her  husband,  and  she  fixes  upon  lilan- 
cour  (Mr.  Raymond)  her  teacher  in  mathe- 
matics. Fitzalwyn  having  seduced  a  farmer's 
daughter,  Itosa  Appleton  (Miss  P.  CI  over  I 
has  tome  remorse  of  conscience,  and  he  ulti- 
mately marries  her  (this  part  of  die  story  bears 
a  strong  resemblance  to  that  of  L  lari,  but 


■),  and  Julia  mames  lilan- 
the  consent  of  the  uncle  l»ciug  obtained 
by  a  bungling  sort  of  stratagem  thai  did  not 
escape  hissing,  the  fatliergate  l.n  asnmaUtr 
of  course.    The  principal  merit  ot  the  pu-c* 
is  in  the  humour  shown  in  the  cwitraitid 
characters  of  the  two  brothers :  one  is  »  it- 
tired  admiral.  Sir  Valentine  Verjuice  (Mr, 
Fnrren)  who  is  a  crabbed,  testy,  never -to-lie- 
pleased  sort  of  gentleman,  as  ins  name  indi- 
cates, and  the  other  is  a  contented,  Uugnmy, 
jolly  old  fellow,  Sir  Hilary  Heartsease  (Mr. 
I.iMon)  who,  determining  to  be  always  happy, 
rejoices  over  his  misfortunes,  because,  for- 
sooth, they  might  by  possibility  lime  lent 
greater ;  Verjuice  finds  in  whiter  nothing  Ut 
mud,  in  summer  nothing  but  dust, in  ciniily 
only  flattery,  and  in  attachment  only  deceit : 
both  characters  are  farcical  enough  and  sere 
well  sustained,  particularly  that  of  the  admi- 
ral ;  indeed  his  is  the  chief  portraiture  in  ike 
piece-wiihout  it  there  could  be  no  room  kw 
commendation,  for  the  inc  dent*  and  situa- 
tions of  the  drama  possess  no  originality.— 
With  the  exception  of  Mr.  U  illiam*  ■Ml  » 
an  old  weather-beaten  tar,  attached  to  the 
admiral,  the  performers  had  little  room  tori 
display  of  talent     With  this  brief  notice  we 
shall  therefore  dismiss  Hoses  anil  Thorn*,  nut 
expecting  to  have  occasion  again  to  recur 
to  it. 

Kvr.i.iSM  Or  i  7i «  I  loi-sr.  — The  new  opera 
of  Tumor  is  completely  successful,  and  »!■ 
tracts  large  and  fashionable  audiences. 

LITERATURE  AND  SCIEJlCfi. 

Ma.  E.  T.  Art  is  has  nearly  ready  for  pub- 
lication, in  one  vutunie  4tn,  hi*  Antediluvian 
I'bvudog v ,  illustrated  by  a  collection  of  UV 
fossil  remains  of  plants,  peculiar  to  the  enl 
formations  of  Great  Britain 

Mrs.  Murdoch,  the  widow  of  the  late  Mr 
Murdoch,  the  early  teacher  of  f funis,  Ins  in 
her  possession  two  original  letter*  of  die 
poet's  writing,  addressed  to  Mr.  Murdoch, 
one  of  which  is  publUdied  iu  I>r.  Curries 
Life  of  Burns ;  but  the  other  dries  not  po**e<i 
sufficient  interest  to  authorize  its  puUieation 
Mr.  Murdoch  attached  so  much  value  to 


far  from  being  in  good 
i)  could  not  induce  him  to  part 
(  with  one  of  them ;  his  widow,  however,  »e 
!  understand,  intends  to  offer  them  both  for  site. 
I  and  they  will  probably  Ite  transferred  to  a  )»*- 
I  lie  library  for  the  inspection  of  the  cnriou* 

Or.  Johnson's  dictionary  contains  the  t>  >l - 
<;  towing  uusnher  of  words,  but  they  are  I  y  i  • 
means  the  who!e  in  the  English  language  :•— 
articles,  3  ;  nouns  substantive,  1*1,410:  ad- 
jectives, 9/J53 ;  pronouns,  41  ;  verb*,  7,M»  i 
participles,  3ft;  participle  adj. •tines,  12'.' 
ditto  nouns,  3  ;  advert*,  490 ;  ditto  in  fy, 
'2,096  ;  prepositions,  6l> ;  conjunctions,  19  ; 
interjections.  C8 ;  total,  40,301. 


Rapi<l  Flight. — The  rapidity 
the  hawk  and  many  other  birds 
fly,  is  probably  not  less  than  at  die 
150  miles  in  an  hour;  the  common  crow, 
twenty-five  ditto;  a  swallow,  ninety-two 
ditto;  and  the  swift,  three  time*  greater  - 
Migratory  bird*  probably  about  nfry  miles 
per  hour. 


AND  WEEKLY  REVIEW. 
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An  officer  of  the  German  legion  will  toon 
publish  a  work  under  tlie  title  of  Accounts 
of  the  Campaign*  of  the  King's  German  Le- 
gion in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Denmark, 
the  Pyrenean  Peninsula,  and  Italy. 

New  InvaUum  in  Printing. —'[he  Dutch 
papers  contain  an  account  of  a  new  disco- 
very in  printing,  or  a  new  application  of  li- 
thography, for  the  reprinting  foreign  journals, 
by  which  it  is  calculated  that  the  subscritrtion 
to  these  papers,  which  now  costs  each  the 
postage  and  triple  stamp— 31  francs  20  cent* 
per  quarter,  not  including  the  porterage,  will 
be  only  10  francs,  which  will  be  a  great  in- 
jury to  our  journals.  The  reprint  will  be  ex- 
ecuted by  lithographic  and  chemical  process, 
to  which  the  inventor  has  given  the  name  of 
iiii  niiirrap/iy.  Every  foreign  journal,  for 
which  there  sliall  be  one  hundred  subscrih- 
ers,  will  be  reprinted,  and  the  reprint  appear 
twp  hours  after  the  arrival  of  the  mail.  The 
prospectus  tixet  no  prices  except  for  the  Mo- 
niteur,  the  Constitutioooel,  the  Cow  Frau- 
caue,  and  the  Pandora.  The  Moniteur  will 
cost  fourteen,  twenty-six,  and  fifty  tlorim,  for 
three,  six,  and  twelve  months ;  the  two  oppo- 
sition journals,  nine,  sixteen,  and  thirty  flo- 
rins; and  the  Pandora, eight,  ftftten.  and  thirty 
florins.  The  difference  between  them  and  the 
present  prices  will  be  from  25  to  30  per 
cent. 

The  King  of  Sweden  has  commanded  the 
establishment  of  a  Technological  Institution 
in  Stockholm,  and  assigned,  for  the  present, 
2,000  dollars  to  purchase  books,  medals, 
fee.  This  event  makes  the  guild?  or  compa- 
nies of  artisan*  afraid  (and  uol  without  rea- 
son) for  tlteir  monopolies. 

Incmut  of  llright  at  Ruing  — The  car- 
tilages between  the  vertebrae  of  the  backbone, 
twenty-four  in  number,  yield  considerably 
to  the  pressure  of  the  body  in  an  erect  pos- 
ture, and  expand  themselves  during  die  re. 
pose  of  the  night ;  hence  a  person  is  consi- 
derably taller  at  his  rising  in  the  morning  than 
at  night.  The  difference  in  some  amounts 
to  so  much  as  one  inch ;  and  recruits  who 
have  passed  muster  for  soldiers  in  the  morn- 
ing, bare  been  rejected  when  re-measured  at 
night  as  below  the  standard. 

Gutter*. — After  the  month  of  May  it  is 
felony  to  carry  away  a  clutch  (the  spawn 
adhering  to  stones,  old  oystershelU,  etc.)  ; 
and  punishable  to  take  any  oysters,  except 
those  of  the  size  of  a  half-crowu  piece,  or 
such  as,  when  the  two  shells  are  shut,  will 
admit  of  a  shilling  rattling  between  them. — 
The  liquor  of  the  oyster  contains  incredible 
multitudes  of  small  embryo  oysters,  covered 
with  little  shells,  perfectly  transparent,  swim- 
ming nimbly  about  One  hundred  and 
tw  enty  of  these  in  a  row  would  extend  one 
inch.  Besides  these  young  oysters,  the  li- 
quor contains  a  great  variety  of  animalcules, 
five  hundred  times  less  in  size,  and  which 
emit  a  phosphoric  light.  The  list  of  inhabi- 
tants, however,  does  not  conclude  here — for 
besides  these  last  mentioned,  there  are  three 
distinct  species  of  worms  (called  the  oyster 
worm),  half  an  inch  long,  found  in  oysters, 
w  hich  shine  in  the  dark  like  glow-worms. — 
The  *ea  star,  cockles,  and  muscles,  ere  the 
of  the  oyster.  The  first  gets 


within  the  shell  wlten  tlury  gape,  and  sucks 
them  out. 

A  watchmaker  of  Bayreuth  has  manufac- 
tured a  cage  filled  with  birds,  to  the  number 
of  sixty,  representing  parrots,  sparrows,  swal- 
lows, fee  ,  each  of  which  has  tlie  peculiar 
note  given  by  nature.  The  cage  is  made  of 
brass,  and  the  wheels  which  make  them  move 
and  produce  the  sound  are  of  silver ;  the 
plumage  is  real.  A  person  of  distinction,  it 
appears,  offered  the  watchmaker  32,000  flo- 
rins for  bis  cage,  but  he  will  not  take  less 
than  60,000. 

Tlie  vast  increase  of  buildings  in  the  Re- 
gent's Park  has  suggested  the  necessity  of 
constructing  a  reservoir  for  the  supply  of  wa- 
ter to  tlie  uew  neighbourhood.  A  work  of 
this  kind  :ias  been  going  on  for  some  roontlts, 
and,  being  now  near  its  completion,  attracts 
a  good  deal  of  curiosity.  It  is  advantage- 
ously situated  on  Little  Primrose  Hill,  from 
which  elevation,  being  one  hundred  and  se 
venty-five  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Thames, 
the  liquid  body  will  flow  from  a  |toint  higher 
than  any  building  in  Mary-le-bone,  and  be 
enabled,  consequently,  to  invade  the  topmost 
chamber  in  the  parish  with  ease  The  basin 
will  be  twenty  feet  deep,  and  cover  an  area 
of  two  acres,  and  when  finished  will  be  en- 
closed by  a  wall  with  an  ornamental  palisade, 
so  as  to  render  it  an  oliject  of  embellishment 
to  tlie  park.  U  will  contain  18,000  tuns  of 
water,  considered  to  be  adeqnate  to  the  sup- 
ply of  as  many  houses  ;  and  the  fluid  will  be 
I  brought  from  the  Thames  above  Hammer- 
smith, a  distance  not  less  than  seven  miles. 
I  The  increase  of  houses,  in  tlie  parish  of  M  ary- 
le-bouc,  has  been  from  9000  to  14,000  within 
the  last  two  years.  The  cost  of  ibis  work 
has  been  computed  at  £23,090. 

XL  Schwusbel,  a  mechanic  of  Strasburg, 
has  just  invented  a  triangular  machine,  with 
a  lever,  to  replace  the  hydraulic  lever,  which 
the  double  action  applicable  to  all 


THE  BEE, 

0«, FACTS,  PlMCIKS,  A*U 


for  spinning,  flour-mills,  sawing,  forge-bel- 
lows, fee.  It  facilitates,  by  its  strength,  the 
machine  to  which  it  is  applied,  giving  it  a 
more  regular  movement,  and  fills  the  place 
of  two  horses  where  four  are  required,  and  is 
also  very  useful  in  times  of  drought,  as  it  will 
work  a  machine  with  half  the  quantity  of  water. 

There  is  now  at  Lyme  itegis,  three  fossil 
skeletons  of  the  Saurin  tribe,  viz.  Ichthyu- 
sarus  Teneuroatris,  Ichthyosarus  Vulgarus, 
and  Ichthyosarus  Intermedins,  the  former 
being  twelve  feet  in  length,  and  in  such  per- 
fect state  that  its  osteology  may  be  distinctly 
ascertained.  The  Ichthyosarus  Vulgaris  is  a 
beautiful  cabinet  specimen  unequalled  by 
any  hitherto  found  in  any  part  of  Europe, 
bemg  then  three  feet  long. 

The  lleepof  Plant*.— The  common  chicken- 
weed,  with  white  blossoms,  affords  a  notable 
instance  of  what  is  called  the  sleep  of  plants, 
for  every  night  the  leaves  approach  in  pairs, 
so  as  to  include  within  their  upper  surface 
the  tender  rudiments  of  the  new  shoots,  while 
the  uppermost  pair  but  one,  at  the  end  of  the 
•talk,  are  furnished  with  longer  leaf  stalks 
than  the  others — so  that  they  close  on  the 
terminating  pair,  end  protect  the  end  of  the 


'  Move  ooVbawI'd  the  < 

'tis  my  will, 
That  none,  but  myself, 

stand  still.'— 
•  Well  said,  my  old  boy!'  cried  a  wag,  'you 

are  deep, 

IU  might  chance  to  tell  tales,  if  be  staid  white 

you  slrrp.'  I.e. 
Artificial  CM.— Tlie  greatest  artificial  cold 
that  has  yet  been  produced,  was  effected  by 
tlie  mixture  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid  with 
snow,  which  sunk  Fahrenheit's  thermometer 
to  under  91,  or  123  degrees  below  die  freez- 
ing point 

Anatomical  Drawing. — The  writer  of  a 
memoir  on  Fuseti  suys,  that  in  his  picture  of 
Milton's  daughter  reading  to  the  sightless 
bard,  the  artist  slww  the  femoral  artery 
through  the  lady's  petticoat !  This  is  anato- 
mical precision  with  a  vengeance.  We  ima- 
gine that  had  tlie  late  professor  of  painting 
lived  to  see  that  horrible  Luui  naturg,  the 
living  skeleton,  he  would  not  only  have  stu- 
died him  oni  nmtve,  but  actually  introduced 
him  into  some  of  his  goblin  pictures.  Tlie 
modems,  whether  writers  or  artists,  have  a 
singular  predilection  for  the  disgusting, 
make  an  ostentatious  display  of  skeletons  and 
dead  men's  bones,  and  seek  for  inspiration 
in  the  charnel  house.  We  still  retain  the 
monkish  personification  of  death,  and  display 
skulls  on  our  tombstones  and  monuments  : 
singular  enough,  thai  a  religion  which  re- 
gards the  tomb  merely  as  a  passage  to  ano- 
ther state  of  existence,  should  represent 
death  under  a  more  hideous  form  than  pa- 
ganism, which  considered  it  to  be  the  termi- 
nation of  our  being! 

Extreme  Heal  of  the  Air —We  may  con- 
clude, from  some  experiments  of  Humboldt's, 
Uiat  the  air  of  the  atmosphere,  altho 


stance  be  heated  to  above  140  degrees,  and 
this  only  within  three  feet  of  the  ground.  On 


the  west  coast  of  Africa  the  thermometer  is 
said  to  rise  to  130  in  die  ran :  a  thermometer 
placed  in  tlie  sand,  at  Matrpurcs,  rose  to  014 
Fahrenheit. 

The  AfrfWf.— Tlie  metals  are  forty- two  in 
number,  and  weigh,  compared  with  water 
taken  as  1,  viz. :— platinum,  21 ;  gold,  19.30; 
mercury,  13.50 ;  silver,  10.30 ;  sodium, 
09.72;  potassium,  08.56;  platinum  is  the 
heaviest  body  in  nature. 

Love  and  Lmukumm ;  or.  The  New  BelU't 
Stratagem.— The  New  Hoy  to  get  Married. 
—The  success  of  the  tragic-comedy  in  which 
u  celebrated  and  favourite  actress  has  lately 
sustained  so  important  a  part,  will 
edry  bring  laud* 

all  sentimental  young  ladies  ;  and 
be  die  demand  for  *.  that  i 
rise  fifty  per  cent  in  the  market.  We  have 
heard  that,  after  Mr.  De  Quincy  published 
his  confessions,  opium-eating  became  a  kind 
of  mania  with  many  persona,  and  Miss 
Tree's  coxa*  de  theatre  will  confer  on  lauda- 
num-drinking a  similar  species  of  vogue. 
Pethaps  here  and  there  a  blunder  may  oc- 
cur, but  if  the  incident  be  well  got  up,  it  can 
hardly  fail  of  effect : 


:  of  course  the  pouou 
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jt-cts  herself  by  seeking  pec 
lion  in  the  form  of  dam  i^c-- 
land — whether  much  to  the  c 


.  be  taken  on  goiug  to  bed,  but  in  a 
I ;  arid  perhaps  ;ui  empty  laudanum 
bouUTia  the  haod,  if  the  lady  be  a  skilful 
actress,  will  answer  all  the  purpose  of  the 
dose  itself.  After  all,  such  a  way  of  adjusting 
the  matter,  is  more  delicate  and  romantic 
than  an  action  for  breach  of  promise  or  mar- 
riage, although  the  gentlemen  of  the  long 
robe  will  not  think  so ;  but  then  they,  it  must 
be  allowed,  arc  not  the  best  judges  of  senti- 
ment and  romance.  We  think  that,  in  such 
actions,  the  fair  plaintiff*,  however  good  her 
case  may  be  legally,  does  not  appeal*  in  the 
most  favourable  light ;  for  a  woman  who  can 
endure  the  idea  of  naving  the  whole  progress 
of  her  attachment  discussed  in  a  court  of  law, 
and  afterwards  published  in  every  pot-house 
in  the  kingdom,  cannot  possess  the  nicest 
and  most  correct  feelings— to  say  nothing  of 
the  imputation  to  which  she  voluntarily  sub- 

niary  conaola- 
Rut  in  Kng- 
1  credit  of  the  na- 
tional character  or  not,  we  do  not  pretend  to 
Say — money  is  held  to  be  a  compensation  for 
everything ;  although,  in  some  ranks  of  life, 
it  can  but  add  to  the  insult  and  disgrace  ; 
and  we  certainly  do  think,  that  there  are 
many  instances  where  the  highest  damages 
awarded  by  a  jury  are  too  dearly  purchased 
by  such  a  public  disclosure  as  must,  to  a 
mind  of  theleast  delicacy  and  sensibility,  prove 
a  keener  torture  than  any  of  our  laws  could 
We  hope,  however,  that  in  future  la- 
l  be  less  eager  to  enter  a  court  of  jus- 
tice, to  proclaim  to  all  the  world  the  indiguity 
they  nave  received,  and  the  kind  of  redress 
with  which  they  are  wilting  to  be  satisfied, 
especially  now  they  perceive  that  they  can 
carry  their  point  so  much  more  effectually  by 
a  phial  of  laudanum  and  a  little  stratagem. 
There  are,  too,  many  cases  in  which  such  a 
drug  it  the  most  auspicious  emblem  of  future 
matrimonial  tranquillity  that  could  bedevised, 
seeing  that  it  promises  complete  oblivion  of 

JUVENILE  REPOSITORY, 
Xo.  7,  Hanovtr  Si rert,  Hammer  Sonar*. 
Here  «  T»«  Yo.*g  .VoiWu/'  may  scan  the 
MM. 

E  odowed  with  wond'rous  theme  for  youth  and 
ages 

N  ot  less  in  *  Talrtfor  EUtn,'  while  the  mind 
H  elum'd,  enjoy «  each  sympathy  refiti'd  I — 
Y  e,  too,  who  triiiinph  would  o  er  human  strife, 
K  sad  *  7V  Young  Robinson,'  a  tale  of  life  J 
Or,  if  yw  would  that  Sanctity  should  sway, 
W  ell  nil  .li  'tngfnnout  Sent  pits'  point  the  way. 
L  ending  to  polui  realms,  behold  our  views 
K  spend  by  '  »»«-/>'  here  *  At  Ike  F.tmitiinaui'~ 
8  ernes  of  pure  nature ;  and  when  all  else  fails, 
To  'waken  interest,  to!  <  The  Fairy  TUU$P 
H  ere,  too,  '  /udarOy'  pleasing*  precept  plies , 
On  'Jun'rnU  sun  A  Book'  while  fair  Truth 
relies.— 

M  ore  is**  the  sober*  of  knowledge  to  extend, 
And  useful  lore  with  rich  amusement  blend 
Shall  U.  H  Thomas  prate  the  Cbildieus 
friend' 
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t.  npHE  LITTLE  LEXICON;  or,  Mul- 
*    torn  in  Parro  uf  the  Eniflish  MtVPtfllj  con. 
talnlMf  apward*  o(  iOOO  Word,  more  than  are  ttinally 


found  Ui  Abridfuicuti  of  Ur  Jotinann's  IJrctiuitary. 
Roial  7*a>o.  boards.  6*. ;  ueatly  bouod  7s.  Gd  ;  with 
tuck  Ha,  i  morocco  ajilt  Ba.  f.j  ,  ditto,  with  luck,  9s.  s 
ditto,  with  lock.  Vs.  ri  t  rKinted  ia  a  basutlfally  ck.r 
anil  leflUe  type,  sad  nieaHinng  less  than  3  iitcbes  by  S. 

1  If  this  volume  i>  ataall  eiiougli  td  tie  called  s  toy 
for  It  b)  about  the  leugtk  of  "the  fote-6iie,er  wf  an 
.Merman.")  it  ia  well  enough  done  to  lw  thought  s 
sery  useful  Abridgment  of  Ur.  Jobaaon  i  great  Die- 
tionsry  My  Lady  may  pop  the  Lexicon  iata  bcr 
reticule,  and  Uke  a  pop  unknown  to  anybody,  srbea 
uetcaMiy  i  sad  my  Lutd  any  cuumiU  '  Multtuu  in 
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REVIEW  OF  HEW  BOOKS. 

The  Settitn  of  Parliament  jTrr  1 825  ;  exhi- 
biting the  State  vf  Partus  and  bitcruti, 
the  Ikbates  and  Enactments,  and  the  whole 
Proceedings  of  both  Htnnct  of  the  BritUh 
Legishiturr  during  that  Period.    To  be 
continued  Annually.  8>o.  pp  402.  Lon- 
don, 1825.    Kmirfit  and  Lacer. 
Theoretical  politicians  may  talk  of  the  in- 
equality of  representation  in  the  British  Par- 
liament,- and  may  truly  enough  say  it  is  ab- 
surd, that  the  seven  stanes  of  Midbust,  the 
oak- tree  of  Old  Sarum,  or  the  cow  .sheds  and 
pig  styes  of  a  dozen  borourhs  should  wad 
members  to  Parliament,  while  towns  like 
Manchester,   Btrmitiufiara,  and  Leeds  are 
unrepresented.    No  doubt,  prima  fucie,  there 
it  an  apparent  injustice  or  absurdity  in  it;  if, 
hewerer,  it  is  contended  that  the  places  are 
best  represented  where  the  elective  franchise 


beg  leave  to  doubt  it.  The  county  of  York, 
the  most  extensive  in  England,  is  as  easily 
managed  as  the  closest  borough  in  Great 
Britain :  the  two  leading  families  have  only 
to  coalesce,  and  they  can  send  to  Parliament 
who  they  please — Whigs  or  Tories,  or,  as 
has  generally  been  the  casp,  one  of  each, 
-which  is  somewhat  equivalent  to  not  sending 
any.  We  can  say  this,  for,  to  contest  the 
county,  would  cost  any  man  £150,000,  and 
he  must  be  a  fool  who  would  thro*  away  so 
on  a.  barren  honr •>*,  since  nn 
to  be  gained  would  indemnify 
i  as  to  boroughs,  with  the  excep- 
y  to  the 

t  of  eighteen  or  twenty  members— why, 
they  are  so  equally  balanced  between  the 
Whigs  and  Tories  that  the  ministerial  make- 
weight is  barely  sufficient  for  the  prepon- 
derance. 

So  much  for  the  representative  portion  of 
our  legislature ;  of  the  hereditary  portion  of 
it,  some  of  the  most  violent  reformers  have 
spoken  in  commendation.  Home  Tooke.  we 
believe,  felt  convinced  that  justice  required 
that  wealth,  as  well  as  individuals  should  have 

we  to  turn 
ive  history  of  our  country,  we 
tat,  in  point  of  patriotism  and 
.  •  ..-able  service,  the  upper  was  never  inferior 
to  the  lower  house.  It  was  the,  nobility  of 
England — the  barons  of  old,  that  wrested 
from  a  despotic  sovereign  magna  ehartn,  and 
secured  the  liberties  of  the  people  at  the  very 
time  the  feudal  system  was  in  its  zenith,  and 
in  neighbouring  states  it  was  rivetting  its 
chains.  In  almost  every  political  contest, 
the  nobles  hare  stood  foremost,  particularly 
at  the  revolution  of  1688. 

The  relative  importance  of  the  two  houses 
o*  Parliament  is  of  little  avail,  for  their  legis- 


lative  power  alone  would  cive  their  proceed- 
ings no  ordinary  decree  of  ir.'.erest.  With 
them  all  our  laws  originate,  and  we  tni^'Ll  al- 
most add,/ni>a  them  they  emanate,  since,  we 
believe,  the  royal  prerogative  of  refusim;  to 
sanction  a  law  passed  by  the  two  houses,  has 
not  been  exercised  above  once  during  the 

^uch^ingX'Uportance  of  the  British 
senate,  it  may  seem  strange  that  no  con- 
nected history  of  its  proceedings  has  been 
published  in  a  narrative  form,  while  the 
Bible  Soeiety,  >tlie  Humane  Sjciety,  and  al- 
most every  charitable  or  established  associa- 
tion in  the  metropolis,  has  had  its  annual  re- 
port. Can  we  suppose  the  transactions  of  a 
charitable  society  of  more  general  importance 
than  those  of  the  lawgivers  of  the  land  ?  Cer- 
tainly not ;  but  we  shall  be  told  we  have  our 
newspapers,  our  magazines,  and  our  annual 
registers.  This  is  very  true,  no  doubt;  but 
the  newspapers,  from  their  want  of  arrange- 
ment and  unwieldy  form,  are  unfit  as  books 
of  reference ;  the  magazines  are  meagre  and 
often  incorrect  and  slovenly ;  and  the  Annual 
Register,  notwithstanding  its  merits,  which 
we  allow  to  be  great,  is  generally  published 
too  late,  the  event*  it  records  have  often  been 
overshadowed  in  interest  by  those. which  suc- 
ceed them  before  its  appearance. 

The  Session  of  Parliament,  which  is  novel 
in  its  plan,  appears  to  supply  a  niche- in  our 
political  hifctorv  ;  it  embodies  the  public  bu- 
siness of  a  whole  session  of  Parliament,  with 
the  arguments  of  the  most  influential  mem- 
bers, as  an  American  would  say,  upon  all  the 
important  questions.  It  comes,  too,  fresh 
on  us,  within  six  weeks  of  the  close  of  that 
session,  of  which  it  is  a  condensed,  and,  we 
believe,  a  very  faithful  record.  If,  however, 
our  readers  think  the  author  a  mere  reporter, 
I  they  do  him  wiong ;  he  gives  not  only  the 
facts,  but  the  philosophy  (if  we  may  use  the 
term)  of  the  session,  mingled  with  a  large 
portion  of  sound  reflectton  and  jnst  political 
views.  The  work  is  original,  and  while  it 
neither  distorts  nor  conceals  any  tact  of  im- 
portance, gives  a  well  written  and  well  di- 
gested history  of  the  session  of  Parliament 
for  1825. 

On  one  point,Yerhaps,  our  readers  will  be 
most  anxious  to  be  informed  ;  and  that  is. 
the  political  bias  of  the  author.  With  regard 
to  this,  we  should  say,  that,  so  far  as  an  at- 
tentive but  hasty  perusal  enables  us  to 
judge,  he  throughout  displays  a  strict  and 
fearless  honesty,  which  even  those  who  differ 
from  him  must  respect.  '  Nowhere  in  this 
volume.'  as  he  observes,  'is  there  any  de- 
sire to  misstate  a  principle,  or  misrepresent 
a  party.'  It  is,  however,  far  from  our  inten- 
tion to  attempt  a  full  account  of  the  work, 


since  the  late  period  at  which  it  is  published 
precludes  it:  we  shall  therefore  content  otir- 
sches  with  quoting  u  tvw  jwssages,  and  leave 
the  test  to  uext  week.  Oa  the  stili).*-,  of  the 
landed  interest  in  Parliament — the  most  ob  • 
stinate.  the  roost  powerful,  and  the  greatest 
obstacle  to  liberal  legislation,  our  author  ob- 


'  Abating  the  church  establishment,  ai 
craticfoclwy,  and  a  de  voted  t.tss  to  the 
as  existim;.  ths  landed  interest  may  be  re 
garded  as  forming  not  only  the  chief,  but  al- 
most the  exclusive  influence  in  the  upp.-r 
house ;  and  if  there  be  several  members  of 
that  house  who  advocate  thatcolonial  or  some 
of  the  commercial  interests,  and  also  prin- 
ciples of  cereral  liberality,  these  are  still  to 
he  regard e>  1  rather  as  exceptions  and  anoma- 
lies. In  the  lower  house  again,  the  landed 
interest  certainly  predominates :  on  account 
not  only  of  the  numlier  of  county  members, 
and  of  landed  proprietors  who  represent  bo- 
roughs ;  but  on  account  of  die  general  feel- 
ing, not  yet  eradicated,  that  property  in  land 
is  more  secure  and  more  respectable  than 
any  other  kind  of  property,  and  that,  there* 
fore,  the  interests  of  the  holders  of  other 
property  should  give  way  to  the  interests  of 
the  holders  of  that.  The  lauded  interest 
having  in  former  times  obtained,  or  rather 
made,  strong  enactments  in  their  own  favour, 
continue  to  cling  to  them  with  a  determina- 
tion which,  tu  say  the  lca*t  of  it,  is  more  per- 
tinacious than  wise.  Formerly,  they  ac- 
of  keeping  corn  and  agri- 


quired  the  means  of  keeping  c 
cultural  produce  generally  at  a  l 
rate  than  it  would  have  bata,  had  the  I 
in  that  produce  been  free;  and  though  c 
tain  trilling  advantages  have  lx>en  gained 
upon  them,  such  as  a  less  fettered  trade  in 
grain  and  provisions  between  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  also  though  die  liberal  part 
of  the  administration  have  menaced  the 
principlo  of  the  corn-laws,  the  menace  has 
not  yet  been  carried  into  execution  to  any  be- 
neficial extent.  But  the  landed  interest  have 
not  only  been  able  hidierto  to  retain  t!>eir 
monopoly  against  the  public  ;  they  have  also 
been  enabled  to  procure  repeals  of  certain 
taxes — such  as  those  upon  agricultural  stock, 
agricultural  implements,  and  servants  em- 
ployed in  agriculture,  which  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  productive  of  any  advantage 
to  the  other  classes  of  the  community,  and 
which,  if  one  may  judge  (Voin  their  continred 
complaints,  do  not  appear  to  hava  been 
fraught  with  very  groat  advantage,  even  to 
the  agriculturists  themselves. 

'  Besides  the  great  question  of  the  corn- 
laws;  upon  which  the  landed  interest  is  ar- 
rayed in  opposition  to  all  the  other  interests 
of  the  country,  there  are  ^^JJggfe 
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which  it  comes  in  contact  with  peculiar  in- 
terest v  both;  eolonial  and  domestic.  -  The 
same  pimciple  which  makes  the  landed  in- 
terest exert  ttielf  to  exclude  the  grain  of  Po- 
land, makes  U  equally  jealous  of  the  rum  of 
the  West  Indies ;  and  though  the  distillers 
of  British  spirits,  and  the  brewers  of  beer — 
more  especially  in  England,  be  two  of  th« 
most  close  and  well-Organized  monopolies  in 
the  country,  and  have  each  their  own  party, 
and  that  by  no  means  a  weak  party  ft 
House  of  Commons,  yet  they  never  fail  to  be 
backed  by  the  whole  influence  of  the  landed 
interest.  The  West  India  planters,  too, 
have  a  powerful  party  in  the  house,  and 
thus,  though  the  distillers  and  the  brewers, 
backed  by  the  landed  interest,  be  not  wholly 
invincible  against  them,  they  are  nearly  so 
against  the  country  generally;  and  though 
the  great  hardship  to  which  the  public  are 
subjected,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  brew- 
ers, has  been  very  frequently  and  very  for- 
cibly brought  before  parliament,  the  event 
has  always  hitherto  shown  that  in  order  to  set 
the  public  free  from  their  trammels,  it  would 
require  the  influence  of  a  very  liberal  and  a 
very  powerful  ministry,  exerted  for  a  very 
considerable  portion  of  time.' 

In  these  remarks  we  cordially  agree:  the 
landed  interest  is  the  only  absolute  power  in 
Kngland,  which  thwarts  the  views  of  minis- 
ters in  their  legislation,  and  compels  the 
public  to  purchase  the  first  article  of  consump- 
tion— gram,  at  their  own  price.  We  will  not, 
however,  stop  to  notice  the  various  interests 
of  the  political  parties  in  the  House  of  Conv 
/nons,  of  which  our  author  gives  a  very  cor- 
rect estimate.  We  shall,  therefore,  conclude 
for  the  present  with  his  observations  on  the 
subjects  which  came  before  Parliament  last 
sessions:— 

*  Tlit  Comltniitum  Tmh's. — The  most  im- 
portant miscellaneous  measure  of  the  session 
was  that  which  related  to  the  combinations 
of  workmen  in  order  to  obtain  high  wages. 
Formerly  such  combinations  had,  though 
strictly  limited  to  this  object  and  temperately 

those  of  mas- 
i  wholly 
I  of  the  laws,  pro- 
hibiting these  combinations,  had  been  found 
not  only  cruel  and  oppressive  in  their  opera- 
tion on  workmen,  and  wholly  inefficient,  as 
every  law  which  trenches  on  the  liberty  of 
the  subject  must  be,  for  accomplishing  their 
purposes,  but  bad  given  rise  to  secret  oaths 
and  secret  meetings,  infinitely  more  dange- 
rous and  more  huruul  than  any  open  assem- 
blies could  have  been.  Accordingly,  in  the 
session  of  1824,  Mr.  Hume  moved  for  and 
obtained  the  appointment  of 
which,  among  other  matters,  i 


strictly  limited  to  this  object  and 
conducted,  been  illegal,  while  \\ 
tcrs  to  keep  the  wanes  low  had 
without  the  statute.    Many  of  tl 


matters,  was 

"  to  inquire  into,  and  report  upon,  the 
of  the  law  and  its  effects,  in  so  tar  as  related 
to  combinations  of  workmen  and  others  to 
raise  wages,  or  regulate  their  wages  and 
hours  of  working."  A  great  number  of  per- 
sons were  examined  on  these  points,  and 
thcirevidence  was  so  uniformly  in  favour  of  an 
alteration  or  total  repeal  of  the  existing  sta- 
tutes, that  the  committee  came  to  a  unani- 
mous resolution,  recommending  their  repeal, 
and  the  introduction  of  a  different  system. 


A  bin  was  accordingly  introduced,  and  passed 
through  its  different  stages,  which  repealed  all 
the  statutes  prohibiting  combinations  among 
workmen  to  raise  their  wages,  or  to  effect  a 
change  in  their  hours  of  working,  and  made 
it  legal  for  them  to  combine  for  these  pur- 
poses, provided  they  did  not  endeavour  to 
effect  them  by  threats,  violence,  or  intimida- 
tion. 

<  It  could  hardly  have  been  expected  that 
the  concession  of  so  mueh  freedom  and  li- 
berty to  a  class  of  persons,  who  had  pre- 
viously been  subjected  to  severe  and  unjust 
control,  would  have  been  used  with  discre- 
tion and  prudence ;  and  the  bill  had  no 
sooner  passed  into  a  law,  than  combinations 
and  strikes  for  a  rise  of  wages  became  ge- 
neral over  the  whole  kingdom.  Unions  of 
trades,  having  their  committees,  their  dele- 


gates, their  secretaries,  their  regular  meetings 
and  subscriptions,  were  formed  in  every  di- 
rection ;  and  not  only  determined  not  to 

but  actually,  in 
m  their 


power  to  prevent  others  from  working  in  their 
stead.  The  inconvenience  and  loss  arising 
from  these  causes,  rendered  such  combina- 
tions extremely  obnoxious,  not  only  to  the 
masters,  who  had  no  means  of  preventing 
them  but  by  compliance  with  their  demands, 
but,  from  the  cases  of  violence  which  had 
occurred  in  Dublin  and  Glasgow,  to  the 
country  generally.  Mr.  Huskisson  accord- 
ingly moved,  on  the  49th  of  March,  for  the 
appointment  of  a  select  committee  to  consi- 
der the  effect  of  the  act  of  last  session,  and 
to  report  as  to  the  necessity  of  repealing  or 
amending  its  provisions. 

1  After  a  violent  and  lengthened  debate 
between  Mr.  Huskisson,  Mr.  Peel,  Mr. 
Hume,  and  others,  in  which  the  latter  gen- 
tleman contended  that  the  conduct  of  the 
masters  had  been  equally  faulty  with  that  of 
the  men,  and  that  the  taw  as  it  presently 
stood,  was  perfectly  sufficient  to  repress  all 
improper  combination,  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed, which,  after  a  tedious  (and,  as  was 
afterwards  alleged,  an  unfair  and  partial)  ex- 
amination of  witnesses,  reported  to  the  house, 
that, " 
ought 
ficient  _ 

bill,  the  same  in  principle  as  the  act  of  the 
former  session,  was  accordingly  pawed 
through  its  different  stages,  repealing  the  act 
of  1824,  but  renewing  its  provisions  in  so  far 
as  it  repealed  all  former  enactments  on  the 
subject,  and  permitted  workmen  to  combine 
or  unite  in  a  peaceable  and  orderly  manner, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  increase  of 
wages. 

'  The  act  then  proceeded*  to  detail  various 
things  to  the  number  of  eighteen,  which  it 
shall  not  be  lawful  to  do.  Its  provision*  dif- 
fered, however,  in  so  trifling  a  degree  from 
those  of  the  act  of  the  former  session,  that  it 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  notice  them  further 
than  by  stating,  that  by  the  present  law  every, 
workman  or  other  person,  or  any  number  of 
persons,  are  liable  to  be  punished  by  sum- 
mary process  for  forcing,  endeavouring  to 
force,  threatening,  molesting,  obstructing, 
or  compeUtog  by  any  means  whatever,  any 


person  or  persons,  either  to  leave  his  or  their 
work,  or  to  join  any  combination  or  union  of 
workmen.  Witnesses  refusing  to  give  evi- 
dence are  also  liable  to  imprisonment  for  a 
period  not  exceeding  three  months,  or  until 
such  time  as  they  mav  consent  to  give  sack 
[evidence;  it  being  left  to  the  option  of  the 
magistrate  to  receive  the  evidence,  when 
once  refused,  or  to  corrftne  the  person  who 
has  so  refbscd  for  that  period.  The  two 
points,  in  feel,  on  which  it  mainly  differs 
from  the  act  of  last  session  are,  that  under 
the  former  law,  no  master  manufacturer,  or 
son  of  a  master  manufacturer,  being  a  justice 
of  the  peace,  could  act  in  any  case  of  com- 
bination, while  under  the  present  law,  such 
justices  are  permitted  to  act:  and  that  an 
appeal  is  now  allowed  from  the  decision  of 
the  justice  or  magistrates  to  the  quarter  ses- 
sions. 

«  The  bill,  after  having  passed  a  first  and 
second  rending  without  any  opposition,  be- 
came, on  the  motion  for  considering  it,  and 
bringing  up  the  report,  the  subject  of  ons 
of  the  wannest  and  most  violent  discussion, 
which  occurred  in  the  course  of  the  session. 
The  cause  of  this  opposition  was  the  insertion 
of  the  words  "insult,  molestation,  and  ob- 
struction," which,  the  opponents  of  the  bffl 
contended,  were  too  vague  and  indefinite; 
and  the  permission  which  it  gave  to  justices 
being  manufacturers,  or  the  sons  of  manufac- 
turers, to  enforce  its  provisions 
sentence  on  those  who  misfit  be  f 
of  violating  them.  Divisions  tc 
all  these  points,  when  there  appeared  buys 


in  their  opinion,  the  act  of  last  session 
t  to  be  repealed,  and  new  and  more  ef- 
it  provisions  introduced  in  its  stead.  A 


with  the  exceptio 


"insult,"  stand  part  of 
the  act.  A  motion  star  also  made  m  0* 
course  of  the  debate,  to  permit  trial  by  jury 
of  persons  offending  against  its  provision?, 
which,  after  some  discussion  and  a  division, 
was  rejected  by  a  considerable  majority.  The 
bill  passed  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
*4th  of  June,  and  received  the  royal  assent 
on  the  5th  of  July.' 

On  the  subject  of  private  btlH,  and  tka 
portion  of  them  which  relates  to  joint-stud 

comiiantes,  the  author  says,  

^Jt  uiejmbtic  measures  relating  to  com- 

showed  how  much  could  in  the  course  of  a 
single  session  be  done  for  the  improvement 
of  the  general  internal  government  of  tbe 
country,  the  number  of  private  bills  which 
were  proposed,  and  even  the  number  car- 
ried, showed  how  strong  the  spirit  of  local 
improvement  was,  and  how  ample  were  the 
funds  for  giving  effect  to  that  spirit. 

1  The  total  number  of  petitions  for  j 
bills  presented  to  the  house  was  four  bL 
and  thirty-eight,  out  of  which  acts  in  „ 
of  two  hundrvd  and  eighty-six  were  passed, 
and  the  remaining  one  hundred  and  fifty-two 
were  either  rejected  by  the  committees,  or 
thrown  out  by  the  houses  at  some  stage  of 
their  progress.  Of  the  one  hundred  xrxl 
fifty-two,  eighty  were  rejected  in  the  com- 
mittees to  which  the  petitions  were  referred, 
twenty-nine  were  lost  upon  the  second  read  - 
ing  irAthe  commons,  thirty-five  in  the  eom- 
uuUees  of  that  house,  and  hi  subsemien: 
stages;  and 
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the  eommftns,  were  rejected  by  the  upper  ] 
house.    After  these  deductions,  the  number  I 
actually  passed  greatly-  exceeded  all  former 
precedent,  being  double  that  for  the  session 
1 822,  and  more  than  one-half  of  that  for  the  ! 
session  1824. 

1  1 .  Joint  Stuck  Companies.— It  must  not 
be  supposed  that  the  greater  part  of  this 
s  owing  to  the  rage  for  joint  stock 
which  was  the  most  peculiar 
!  of  the  year,  for  though  the  number  of 
companies  was  astonishing,  and  the 
objects  of  many  of  them  absurd,  yet  the 
number  of  bills  passed  was  but  few,  and  die 
petitions  presented  not  many.    Perhaps  the 
hostility  to  those  companies,  declared  by  the 
lord  chancellor  at  the  opening  of  the  session, 
might  have  prevented  some  of  them  from  pre- 
senting petitions,  but  many  of  them  were  of 
such  a  nature,  that  they  could  not  stand  oven 
the  preliminary  investigation,  and  the  object  of 
the  projectors  seemed  to  be  not  to  establish 
the  companies  for  any  practical  purpose, 
either  by  act*  of  parliament  or  otherwise,  but 
merely  to  sell  the  shares;  and  having  got 
rid  of  all  these  at  a  profit  to  leave  the  buyers 
to  do  with  the  company  as  they  listed.   The  i 
total  number  of  petitions  for  joint-stock  com-  | 
parties  was  only  forty-seven,  out  of  which, 
eleven  passed,  and  thirty-seven  were  rejected. 
Of  those  rejected,  nine  were  for  the  establish- 
ment of  gas  companies ;  six  for  banking 
companies;  seven  for  mining  speculations; 
five  for  navigation  and  fishery  companies; 
four  for  water  companies ;  and  fire  were  of 
a  miscellaneous  nature.  Ia  the  eleven  which 
passed,  three  were  for  mining  companies— 
the  Arigna  Iron  and  Coal  Company,  the 
Hibernian  Mining  Company,  and  the  Im- 
perial Mining  Company,  all  io  Ireland ;  one 
was  for  water  works  (Shaw's) ;  three  were 
for  navigation  and  fisheries— the  Atlantic 
Steam  Navigation  Company,  to  institute 
regular  steam  packets  at  \  alencia,  in  the 
S.  W.  of  Ireland,  to  and  from  America  and 
the  West  Indies,  which  was  calculated  greatly 
to  facilitate  and  shorten  the  communication 
between  those  places,  and  also  to  improve 
the  south  of  Ireland,  through  which  the  road 
leading  to  Valencia  would  pass ;  the  Western 
Ship  Canal  to  open  a  communication,  by 
means,  of  a  navigable  canal,  from  Seaton 
Bay.  in  the  county  of  Devon,  to  the  bay  of 
Bridgewater,  in  the  Bristol  channel,  and 
another  of  lets  public  utility,  and  four  more 
of  a  miscellaneous  nature  (besides  the  apo- 
thecaries' made  a  public  bill,  and  received  the 

Sral  assent  on  the  Cth  of  July) — the  Alliance 
arine  Assurance,  the  Royal  Exchange  As- 
surance, the  Irish  Manufactories,  and  the 
Cast  India.  The  merely  stock  jobbing  com- 
panies were  all  rejected,  and  those  of  the 
mining  associations,  which  had  a  bona  jidc 
purpose,  finding  that  they  did  not  require 


By  Joiijt  Bowmkc.  18mo.  pp. 
143.  London,  1825.  Hunter. 
Mr.  Bowrtrxc's  talents  in  writing  devo- 
tional poetry  are  already  well  known  to  the 
public,  by  some  beautiful  pieces  of  this  de- 
in  the  Russian  Anthology,  and  by 


work  is  intended  as  a  sequel.  Perhaps  there 
arc  no  works  in  which  so  mnch  absurdity  is 
betrayed  as  in  our  hymn  books,  and  if  we  had 
a  collection  of  them,  we  pledge  ourselves  to 
produce  more  amusement  in  a  review  than 
from  half  the  works  of  humour  ever  written. 
Watts  and  Charles  Wesley  wrote  some  beau- 
tiful things  of  this  sort,  but,  of  late  years,  we 
have  bad  sad  stuff  imposed  on  us  for  modern 
hymns ;  which,  partaking  of  the  cant  of  the 
day,  are  as  devoid  of  true  religion  as  they  are 
of  common  sense. 

Mr.  Bowring,  however,  is  a  gentleman, 
who,  whether  his  religious  tenets  are  ortho- 
dox or  heterodox,  possesses  considerable  ta- 
lents, as  the  hymns  now  before  us  would 
prove,  had  he  not  previously  given  sufficient 
evidence  of  this.  The  work  is  avowedly 
written  to  introduce  the  variety  of  measure 
in  the  hymns  used  by  tho  Lutheran  and  Cal- 
vintstic  churches  of  the  Continent,  which,  we 
think,  tho  author  has  done  very  successfully. 
Many  of  the  hymns  are  taken  from  the  Ger- 
man, Dutch,  Swedish,  and  Danish,  a  circum- 
stance which  says  much  for  Mr.  B.'s  ac- 
quaintance with  languages,  the  three  latter  of 
which  are  not  much  cultivated,  except  in  the 
countries  where  they  are  spoken. 

This  little  work  contains  upwards  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  hymns,  most  of  which  pos- 
sess considerable  merit ;  two  of  them  we  quote 


'  agar's  petition. 
1  If  we  may  breathe  a  prayer  to  Thee, 

Our  Father  and  our  friend, 
Let  neither  wealth  nor  poverty 

Our  earthly  steps  attend. 
'  But  Thou,  who  kuowest  all,  dost  know, 

What's  wisest— kindest— best ; 
Wc  at  Thy  feet  our  off  'rings  throw, 

Do  Thou  direct  the  rest. 
*  Thou  canst  not  grant  our  idle  prayers, 

When  evil  they  intreat ; 
Though  urg'd  with  sighs,  implor'd  with 

Thy  mercy  is  too  great. 
'  Thou  wilt  deny  us,  Father '  nought 
That's  good,  or  kind,  or  right, 

ask'd  iu  word,  or  thought : 

-  -  » 


Though  never 
Thy  love  is 


WATCHMAN  !   WHAT  OP  THEN 

<  Watchman  !  tell  us  of  the  night, 

What  its  sigm  of  promise  arc  : 
Travcllvr !  o'er  yon  inoun'aiui  height 

See  that  glory-beaming  star  ! 
Watchman  !  dith  its  beauteous  ray 

Aught  of  hope  or  joy  foretell  ? 
Traveller  !  yes  !  it  brings  the  day, 

Promis'd  day  of  Israel. 

<  Watchman  '  tell  us  of  the  night ; 

Higher  yet  that  star  ascends  i 
Traveller '.  blessedness  and  light 

Peace  and  truth  its  coarse  portends. 
Watchman  !  will  its  beam*  alone 

Gild  the  spot  that  gave  them  birth 1 
Traveller !  ages  are  its  own,  \ 

And  it  bursts  o'er  all  the  Wirth. 

<  Watchman  '  tell  us  of  the  night. 

For  the  morniog  seems  to  dawn  : 
Traveller',  darkness  takes  its  flight, 

Doubt  and  terror  arc  withdrawn. 
WatcUman !  let  thy  wand'rinjfg  cease  } 

Hie  tliee  to  thy  quiet  home : 
Traveller!  lo  !  the  Prince  of  Peace, 

Lo!  the  Son  of  God  is 


1.  Efiiayt  on  Landscapc-Gardiiung,  and  on 
uniting  PiclureiqHf  Fjf'eet  with  Jtural  Str- 
ncry :  containing  Directum  for  laying  >>ut 
ami  improving  the  Grounds  connected  uith 
a  Country  lit  suit  net.  lllmtrotcd  hi/  Six 
Plata.  By  Kichabo  Mortal*,  F.  L.  S., 
Secretary  to  the  Medico- Botanical  Society 
of  London,  &c.  4to.  pp.91.  London, 
1825.  Taylor. 

2.  Hintt  on  Rural  Residences.— Yiy  NlCHO* 
us  Caih.isu:,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  So- 
ciety of  Antiquaries.  4to.  pp.  107.  Lon- 
don. 

It  is,  we  believe,  universally  acknowledged, 
j  that  in  point  of  decorative:  horticulture  Eng- 
land surpasses  every  other  country,  and  that 
our  rural  residences  possess  more  real  com- 
fort, and  display  more  taste  than  those  of  our 
neighbours.  Indeed,  thanks  to  a  Brown,  a 
Rcplou,  a  Gilpin,  and  a  Price,  landscape- 
gardening  has  become  a  regular  art,  which 
avails  itself  of  all  the  riches  and  beauties  of 
nature,  and  corrects  its  deformities.  The 
object  of  Mr.  Morris,  as  avowed  in  the  pre- 
face at  the  head  of  this  article,  is  to  concen- 
trate scattered  but  instructive  hints,  and  unite 
the  result  of  an  earnest  application  to  the  ef- 
fects of  natural  scenery,  as  connected  with 
the  art  of  landscape-gardening.  In  aa  intro- 
duction, in  which  he  gives  a  brief  his- 
torical notice  of  horticulture,  he  enters  into 
an  examination  of  the  nature  of  the  beautiful 
and  the  picturesque,  coming  to  this  conclu- 
sion— that '  taste  is  a  faculty  capable  of  im- 
provement by  education  an<J 
tmns.'  From  the  historical 
an  extract : — 

'  In  the  works  of  Cicero  and  Pliny,  we 
read  of  the  formal  and  stitTkind  of  gardening 
which  then  prevailed,  such  as  clipped  hedges 
and  long  avenues  of  trees ;  and  in  I'ropertius 
we  read  of  the  introduction  of  statues  and 
jcti  (Tea*.  Pliny  the  younger  has  given  an 
account  of  his  villa  at  Laureutinum,  situated 
some  distance  from  Rome ;  he  describes  a  va- 
riety of  building  attached  to  it,  and  the  garden 
as  being  surrounded  with  hedges  of  box,  and 
that  lliis  villa  was  admired  for  its  extensive 
prospects. 

'  From  the  establishment  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical government  of  the  popes  in  the  eighth, 
to  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  monks 
were  nearly  the  only  class  of  persons  in  Eu- 
rope who  attended  to  arts  and  sciences  gene- 
rally, and  to  decorative  gardening  in  parti- 
cular. After  whi'jh  |>eriod,  the  style  of  gar- 
dening practised  in  Italy  and  other  civilized 
pa-U  of  Europe,  consisted  principally  iu  tall 
clipped  hedges,  square  parterres  fan;  tstically 
planted,  straight  walks,  and  trees  uniformly 
lopped. 

'There  can  be  but  little  doubt,  that  the 
Romans  first  introduced  gardening  into  tltis 
country  ;  yet  it  was  little  attended  to  till  near 
the  latter  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  We 
are  informed  that  Hampton  Court  was  laid 
out  and  planted  by  Cardmel  Woisey,  aud 
that  King  Charles  the  Second  employed  Le 
Notre  to  plant  the  parks  of  Greenwich  and 
St.  James's.  Charles  also  planted  the  semi- 
circle in  Hampton  Court'.  C&shiohury,  an 
ancient  seat  of  the  Earls  of  Kvsex,  was  ad- 
mired, in  1080,  for  being  adorned  with  walks, 
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pond*,  an  I  other  such  elegancies.  In  1683, 
the  grounds  of  Wanstead  House,  Essex,  Sir 
Josiah  Child's,  were  considered  worthy  of 
notice.  In  ihe  reign  of  George  the  Secood, 
tjucen  Caroline  enlarged  and  planted  Ken- 
sington Gardens,  and  formed  what  is  still 
called  the  Serpentine  River,  by  uniting  a 
number  of  detached  ponds.  Lord  Outburst 
was  the  first  who  deviated  from  straight 
lines,  as  applied  to  decorative  pieces  of  wa- 
ter, by  following  the  natuial  curves  of  a  val- 
ley, when  widening  a  brook  at  Ryskins,  near 
Colnbrook.  I/ord  Stafford,  supposing  eco- 
nomy to  have  been  the  motive,  inquired, 
"  What  would  have  been  the  additional  ex- 
pense to  have  made  the  banks  of  this  piece 
of  water  straight?" 

'  It  appears  surprising,  while  pursuing  this 
s  ibid  l  from  the  time  of  Vespasian  or  Titus 
1 1  the  reign  of  George  live  Third,  to  find  that 
httle  improvement  had  been  made  in  the 
si  vie  of  landscape  gardening. 

'  About  this  period,  improvements  more 
natural  and  elegant  were  introduced  by 
Kent,  Brown,  and  others,  which  met  with 
such  general  approbation,  that  Sir  William 
Chambers  was  induced  to  say, "  If  this  mania 
be  not  checked,  there  will  not  remain  three 
trees  standing  in  a  line  throughout  the  king- 
dom." Since  that  period,  however,  the  taste 
for  natural  scenery  ha3  so  much  improved, 
that  the  HMcfaMM  of  ancient  taste  in  land- 
scape gardening  are  now  esteemed  as  re- 
mains of  antiquity  ;  the  most  respected  and 
distinguished  of  which  may  be  considered 
those  grand  avenues  at  Hampton  Court  and 
Windsor  Forest :  such  noble  examples  may 
with  propriety  be  deemed  worthy  of  preser- 
vation.' 

Mr.  Morris  then  proceeds,  in  eight  essays, 
to  discuss  the  situation  and  style  of  buildiug, 
external  decorations,  laying  out  grounds, 
planting,  water,  rural  ornaments,  distant 
scenery,  and  general  appearances.  In  all 
these  ho  displays  much  taste,  correct  judg 
ment,  and  practical  experience.  He  also 
writes  in  a  very  agreeable  style,  and 
we  confidently  recommend  his  work  to  all 
gentlemen  who  have  grounds  to  improve,  as 
well  as  to  all  horticulturists,  as  containing 
much  valuable  practical  information.  The 
essays  are  illustrated  by  six  coloured  engrav 
mgs,  some  of  which  by  a  folding  leaf,  exhibit 
the  improvcmeuls  to  be  made  in  natural 
views. 

If  Mr.  Morris  confines  hi  mself  principally  to 
the  improvement  of  the  grounds,  Mr.  Carlisle, 
in  his  work,  goes  a  little  farther,  and  teaches 
us  how  best  to  raise  a  residence.  There  is 
much  good  sense  in  his  observations,  and  wc 
perfectly  agree  with  him  in  recommeuding 
models  in  preference  to  drawings,  before  a 
design  is  determined  on.    He  says:— 

'  The  gendeman  who  would  proceed  with 
confidence  in  a  journey  through  bricks  and 
mortar,  and  enjoy  a  clear  view  of  the  termi- 
nation of  his  labours,  with  all  the  by  and 
crooked  ways  which  lead  thereto,  together 
with  the  pitfalls  of  die  unrighteous  mammon 
which  intervene,  so  as  to  secure  the  one  and 
escape  die  others,  wdl  perhaps  pursue  the 
following  steps;— die  first  of  which  is.  that 
he  do  cause  a  complete  though  plain  model  of 


the  design  he  has  fixed  upon  to  be  made  very 
accurately,  to  a  scale  of  at  least  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  to  a  foot;  the  several  stories  to  be 
contrived  so  as  to  lift  «u  and  ofi'  at  pleasure, 
that  every  part  may  be  easily  and  minutely 
scrutinized  and  measured.  Gentlemen  who 
have  not  been  so  far  conversant  in  plans, 
as  to  judge  therefrom  with  certainty,  ought 
not  to  grudge  the  trifling  charge  of  Uiree,  four, 
or  five  guineas  for  a  toy  of  this  kind :  the  in- 
formation and  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
it  may  prevent  much  of  the  opprobrious  work 
of  alteration,  save  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and 
a  considerable  sum  of  money. 

1  Being  possessed  of  such  a  model,  and 
having  obtained  thereby  a  clear  ami  satisfac- 
tory idea  of  the  forms,  situations,  connec- 
tions, and  dependencies  of  die  several  at>art- 
mcnts,  his  next  step  will  be  to  minute  down 
the  general  dimensions  of  such  of  them  at 
least  as  are  of  die  greatest  consequence ;  and, 
in  ord«:r  to  satisfy  himself  of  the  competency 
of  their  magnitudes,  let  him  try  the  dimen- 
sions of  several  rooms  of  similar  descriptions 
in  the  houses  of  his  friends,  until  he  meets 
with  such  as  shall  agree  so  nearly  with  his  1 
minutes  as  to  leave  no  doubt  upon  his  wind 
of  the  sufficiency  or  insufficiency  of  the  capa- 
cities  of  die  apartments  in  his  model.  This 
should  by  no  means  be  considered  as  a  use- 
less trouble :  the  ideas  which  we  form  of 
magnitudes  are  often  exceedingly  deceptious, 
and  therefore  the  best  and  most  certain  means 
should  be  used  to  regulate  and  correct  them, 
which  undoubtedly  are  those  tfiat  are  now 
recommended.  As  to  the  common  method 
of  measuring  out  the  lengths  and  breaddis  of 
the  intended  apartments  in  the  open  air,  or 
in  some  very  large  room,  and  setting  chairs, 
tables,  or  screens,  to  confine  their  dimen- 
sions, and  shape  dieir  forms — this  method 
will  liy  no  means  answer  the  purpose  so  well : 
a  tolerably  good  mom,  tried  m  this  way,  will 
appear  confined  and  trilling. 

'  Having  proceeded  dius  far,  it  will  be  ad- 
visable to. procure  a  few  blocks  of  wood,  cut 
out,  by  the  scale  of  the  model,  to  die  proper 
general  dimensions,  die  shapes  of  bedsteads, 
tables,  chairs,  and  odier  common  pieces  of 
furniture,  the  placing  of  which  in  die  apart- 
ments of  the  model  will  be  of  considerable 
use  in  judging  of  the  conveniences  of  the  de- 
sign. He  will  now  of  course  be  qualified  to 
decide  upon  the  merits  of  his  model,  and,  if 
he  can  discover  no  material  defects,  may  call 
in  his  friends,  and  his  foes  too,  if  he  pleases, 
and  submit  the  whole  to  their  criticism :  there 
is  no  doubt  but  that  he  will  be  well  enabled 
to  avail  himself  of  such  advice  as  shall  be 
really  sensible  and  proper,  and  will 


in  this  one  tingle  point,  which  is,  that  be 
does  not  by  any  means  sutler  a  sock  or  a 
stone  of  his  building  to  be  altered  after  it  a 
once  begun,  let  friends  or  foes  say  what  they 
wdL 

•  To  examine  the  proportions  of  the  eite- 
rior  of  a  design,  and  form  a  competent  jud^- 


II  easily 

distinguish  it  from  such  as  may  bo  dictated 

id  the 


by  mere  whim  or  caprice,  ai 
determine  him  whether  he  shall  adopt  the 
model  as  it  stands,  or  with  any  practicable 
improvements;  or  whedier  he  shall  throw 
it  into  the  fire,  and  procure  another,  formed 
upon  better  principles,  and  repeat  his  whole 
operation  over  again.  It  will  be  exceedingly 
well  worth  his  while,  if  he  cannot  fix  for  him- 
self, to  let  his  friends  alter,  mangle,  and  burn, 
three  or  four  models,  one  after  another,  till 
he  has  at  length  satisfied  them  all,  and  him- 
self too,  if  possible;  but  Ut  him  be  resolute 


ment  of  its  effects,  supposing  ; 
has  been  made  of  it,  let  a  board  or  table  (co- 
vered with  green  cloth  if  you  please)  be  raut-J 
to  such  a  height  as  that  die  top  thereof  uuy 
be  just  so  many  feel  and  inches,  by  the  scj.Se 
of  the  model,  below  your  eye,  as  your  rye 
really  is  above  die  ground  on  which  you 
stand ; — the  model  being  placed  upon  ti>u 
board  or  table,  in  the  open  air,  clear  of  tl* 
view  of  otl.er  objects,  will  dicu  product  the 
same  effect  in  every  respect  as  the  building 
would  do  if  it  was  actually  completed.  Tliu 
must  cvrtaitily  be  far  preferable  to  any  iJos 
that  perspective  drawings  can  furnish,  and 
perhaps  it  would  not  be  doing  justice  to  tlie 
exterior  of  a  model,  to  examine  it  in  an- 
other situation,  with  a  view  to  judge  of  iu 
merits  or  defects.'  

TUt  U1HORT  OF  TOE  F HI" N CM  REVOLl'TIU*. 

(Concluded  ftum  p.  5M ) 
No  "part  of  the  French  Revolution,  blood- 
stained as  it  was,  was  marked  by  such  atro- 
cities as  those  instigated  by  Don  ton.  Son* 
of  these  wc  have  noticed  in  a  preceding  nasi- 
ber.  We  allude  to  the  massacres  in  the  pri- 
sons. Among  their  victims  was  the  beautiful 
Princess  de  Lunbelle: — 

•  The  monsters,  who  had  continued  to  spill 
blood  since  the  preceding  Sunday,  bean* 
otily  more  and  more  exasperated,  and 
contracted  a  habit  of  murder  which  tlxv 
could  not  restrain.  They  even  established  > 
species  of  regularity  in  their  executions,  «*- 
pending  them  to  carry  away  the  dead  and 
take  their  meals.  The  very  women  »i*inl 
the  prisons  lo  bring  their  dinner  to  their  ha*- 
bands,  who,  they  used  to  say,  were  occupied 
at  the  abbey. 

•At  the  "Force,"  "Bistre,"  «nd"Ab- 
baye,"  die  massacres  were  of  longer  wnu- 
tiutnee  than  at  the  other  prisons.  Itw»a« 
t'ue  first  named  that  the  unfortunate  Princess 
dc  Lambclle,  so  celebrated  at  the  court  for 
her  beauty,  and  her  intimacy  with  the  queen, 
was  confined.  She  was  conducted,  kwf 
dead  with  illne»s,  to  the  terrible  widet 
11  Who  are  you  ?"  demanded  the  execution^ 
"  Louise  de  Savoie,  princessc  de  Lambda 
"  What  was  your  station  at  the  court!  flf> 
you  know  anydiing  of  the  plots  of  the  palae* 
"I  have  never  known  of  any  plots?"  8— *■ 
then,  to  love  liberty  and  equality ;  fftf» 
liate  the  king,  the  queen,  and  royalty."  " 1 
will  take  the  first  oath,  but  I  cannot  IK 
second  ;  it  is  not  in  my  heart." 

' "  Swear,  then,"  said  one  of  the  assasw*. 
who  wished  to  save  her ;  but  die  unfortiuut* 
princess  no  longer  possessed  any  presenc*  • ' 
mind ;  she  heard  and  understood  oath*?. 
"  Let  madam  be  let  loose,"  said  toe  catf* 
the  wicket ;  for  here,  as  at  the  abbey, » IJ" 
had  been  fixed  on  as  a  signal  for  death.  TV 
unhappy  lady  was  then  led  out,  not  wiw  ux 
intentions,  say  some  narrators,  to  put  ^  1 1 
death,  but  to  set  her  free.    Nevertbekw*.  *> 
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for  Mood.   The  first  sabre  stroke  fell  on  the 
back  of  her  bead,  and  the  blood  spouted  out ; 
yet  sbe  still  advanced,  supported  by  two 
men,  who  were,  perhaps,  willing  to  save  bef ; 
but  she  had  scarcely  proceeded  a  few  steps 
she  sunk  under  a  second  blow;  her 
>  body  was  hideously  mangled,  and 
;  her  assassins.    Her  head,  her 
ntho  point  of  a  pike 
We  must,"  said  these  men, 
with  their  atrocious  raillery,  "  take  thera  to 
the  foot  of  the  throne."   Upon  which  they 
hastened  immediately  to  the  Temple,  and 
awakened  the  unfortunate  prisoners  by  their 
outcries,  who  demanded  with  terror  the  oc- 
casion of  the  disturbance.    The  municipal 
officers  endeavoured  to  prevent  their  seeing 
the  furious  crowd  assembled   under  the!r 
windows;  and  the  bloody  head  raised  on  the 
top  of  a  pike.    At  la>t  one  of  the  National 
Guard  said  to  the  queen,  "  It  is  the  head  of 
the  Pnucess  Lambelle  which  we  wish  to  pre- 
vent your  seeing."   On  this  intelligence  the 
queen  fainted  away.  Madame  Elizabeth,  the 
king,  and  the  valet-de-chambre,  Clery,  car- 
ried her  cut  of  the  room ;  and  the  snouts  of 
the  ferociom  troop  resounded  loiu  round  the 
walls  of  the  Temple.' 

When  the  Duke  of  l?n:nswick  invaded 


r 

France,  Dumouriez,  wbo  stained  a  life  of  |  on  the  next  dav.' 


members,  and  if  they  were  assiduous  in  their 
duties.  The  rich  sought  to  avert  odium  from 
their  opulence,  by  adopting  jacobin  princi- 
ples, and  wearing  the  red  bonnet ;  and  their 
equipages  might  be  seen  daily  rolling  up  to 
the  door  of  this  rendezvous  of  equality.  It 
often  happened  that  whilst  the  hall  was  full 
of  members,  and  the  galleries  crowded  with 
spectators,  immense  multitudes  waited  at  the 
entrance,  and  loudly  demanded  admission. 
Sometimes  this  multitude,  dripping  in  the 
rain,  became  impatient,  and  then  some  mem- 
ber would  stand  up  and  demand  admission 
for  the  good  people  who  were  waiting  at  the 
door.    Murat  was  generally  their  advocate 
on  these  occasions  ;  and  when  admission 
was  granted,  and  frequently  before,  a  crowd 
of  men  and  women  would  null  in  upon  the 
society,  and  mix  familiarly  with  its  members. 
Its  sittings  were  held  towards  the  <  los;;  of  the 
day,  when  all  the  heat  and  fire  of  party,  at 
the  same  time  fanned  and  smothered  at  'he 
convention,  broke  out  with  a  terrible  explosion. 
The  night,  the  crowd,  and  the  orators,  all 
contributed  to  inflame  the  passions ;  and  fre- 
quently when  n  sitting  was  prolonged,  inter- 
minable confusion  and  tumult  ensued  ;  and 
the  disturbers  bf  the  public  peace  wrought 
ip  their  courage  for  some  desperate  cnterpnse 


bravery  by  treachery,  was  appointed  to  the 
chief  command  of  the  French  army,  and  he 
it  was  that  first  taught  the  raw  and  undis- 
of  France  to  defeat  regular 

******  -lit***       .  [,  ^      ******    ************    .  j* 

repining  me  nrsr  attempt  10 
on  to  Pans,  and  driving  the  enemy 
the  frontier,  Duraouriez  proposed  in- 
vading Belgium,  and  left  the  army  for  Paris, 
in  order  to  consult  the  government.  While 
there,  he  visited  the  Jacobin  Club,  which  is 
well  described  in  this  work.  "Hiis  assembly 
bad  indeed  become  so  powerful,  that  a  vic- 
torious general  found  it  necessary  to  court  its 
approbation.  Among  other  acts  of  dominion 
and  interference  of  this  club,  our  authors  men- 
tion the  following  :— 

*  If  a  minister,  a  secretary,  or  a  commis- 
sary was  accused  of  any  delinquency,  mes- 
sengers were  immediately  despatched  from 
the  Jacobins,  who  examined  their  desks,  and 
demanded  their  accounts  with  magisterial 
tmperiousness,  and  which  were  delivered  up 
as  to  an  acknowledged  authority  without  re- 
sistance. If  any  complained  of  an  act  of  the 
government,  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  pre- 
sent himself  to  this  society,  and  official  advo- 
cates were  commissioned  to  see  justice  done 
him.  Sometimes  the  soldiers  complained  of 
the  officers,  and  workmen  of  tlurir  employers : 
and  on  one  occasion,  an  act i ess  lodged  her 
against  a  manager,  and  a  jacobin 
reparation  for  the  seduction  of  his 
wife  by  one  of  his  colleagues.  Every  one 
was  anxious  to  attest  his  patriotic  zeal  by 
becoming  a  member  of  the  society,  and  nearly 
all  the  new  deputies  joined  it  immediately  on 
their  arrival  at  Paris;  a  hundred  and  thirteen 
were  added  to  its  number  in  one  week,  and 
even  those  who  had  no  intention  of  attending 
its  sittings  nevertheless  demanded  admission. 
So  great  was  its  influence,  that  the  affiliated 
vere  accustomed  to  write  from  the  pro- 
to  know  if  ■ 


Ihimeuricz  was  received  in  this  society  by 
Damon,  who  presided  during  that  session. 
After  a  short  address,  Danton  complimented 
him  on  his  victories. 

'Collet  d'Herbois  then  harangued  the  je- 
neral,  and  his  speech  is  a  good  specimen" of 
the  style  of  that  epoch,  and  shows  the  dispo- 
sitions of  the  Jacobins  with  regard  to  Du- 
mouriez. 

'"Itis  not  a  king.  O  Dummiriez,  who 
has  appointed  thee  to  the  command  of  the 
army,  but  thy  fellow-citizens.  Bear  in  mind 
that  the  general  of  a  republic  should  serve  it 
alone.  You  have  heard  of  Themistocles ; 
after  having  saved  his  country  at  Salami*, 
being  calumniated  by  his  enemies,  be  was 
driven  to  seek  an  asylum  in  the  land  of  a  ty- 
rant, who  endeavoured  to  bribe  him  to  take 
up  arms  against  his  country  ;  his  answer  was 
a  dagger  in  the  tyrant's  heart.  Dumouriez, 
you  nave  enemies,  you  will  be  calumniated  ; 
remember  Themistocles ! 

'  **  An  enslaved  people  look  to  thee  for 
succour ;  you  will  shortly  deliver  them. 
What  a  glorious  mission ! — But  you  must 
beware  of  an  excess  of  generosity  towards 
vour  enemies.  You  have  let  off  the  Ring  of 
Prussia  a  little  too  much  in  the  French 
fashion.  But  we  hope  Austria  will  be  made 
to  pay  double. 

*  You  are  about  to  go  to  Bnitelles,  Du- 
mouriez. I  see  I  need  say  nothing  on  dns 
subject. — Yet  if  you  should  find  there  any  ex- 
ecrable woman  who  came  under  the  walls  of 
Lille,  to  refresh  her  ferocity  by  the  spectacle 
of  the  conflagration  bf  the  city !  But  this 
woman  does  not  expect  you. 

'  "  At  Bruxelles,  liberty  is  about  to  spring 
up  under  your  feet.  Men,  maidens,  wo- 
men, and  children  will  press  around  you ; 
|  vv  hat  happiuess  you  are  about  to  enjoy  ! 

My  wife  is  from  Bruxelles,  she  will  embrace 
I  vou  ' 


The  events  of  the  war  arc  too  well  known 
to  need  our  dwelling  on  them.  It  is  known 
that  Dumouriez  arrested  the  deputies  sent  from 
Paris  to  arrest  him,  and  that  he  deserted  Ins 
army,  for  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  and  after- 
wards received  the  price  of  his  treachery  in  a 
pension  of  £l  J00  a-year  from  the  British  go 
vemment  With  regard  to  the  civil  admi- 
nistration of  France  during  this  reign  of  ter- 
ror, it  is  not  our  inleuliou  to  dwell,  since 
each  day  produced  some  change,  as  the  Ja- 
cobins or  Girondists,  the  two  chief  parties 
into  which  politicians  were  at  this  time  di- 
vided, gained  the  ascendancy.  The  poet 
says,  '  suspicion  haunts  the  guilty  mind,"  nor 
will  it  excite  "surprise,  that  men  who  lad  shed 
rivers  of  blood,  should  be  fearful  of  retribu- 
tion. At  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  conven- 
tion, it  was  decreed  that  the  names  of  every 
person  inhabiting  the  saaie  house  should  be 
written  on  the  door : — 

'  All  impeded  citizens  were  ordered  to  be 
disarmed,  in  which  number  were  included 
all  recusant  priests,  all  the  nobility,  and  all 
dismissed  public  functionaries.  This  decree 
was  executed  by  means  of  domiciliary  M-its. 
After  having  thus  obtained  the  means  of  ap- 
prehending, at  a  moment's  notice,  tlu>*e  who 
gave  the  least  umbrage  to  the  ruling  autho- 
rities, the  revolutionary  tribunal  was  esta- 
blished, to  strike  thein  more  effectually  with 
terror,  and  to  paralize  all  th"ir  designs.  This 
terrible  instrument  of  suspicion  was  rii^t 
adopted  on  the  motion  of  Danton,  who,  al- 
though he  had  anticipated  its  abuse,  was  wil- 
ling to  sacrifice  everything  to  the  attainment 
of  his  objects.  He  was  vi  ell  aware  that  hasty 
condemnations  always  suppose  superficial 
examinations;  that  these,  especially  when 
party  spirit  runs  high,  are  eminently  liable 
to  involve  innocence  and  guilt  together ;  and 
that  atrocious  injustice  must  thus  be  continu- 
ally committed.  But  in  his  eyes,  de.  revo- 
lution svas  an  emblem  of  society  in  rapid  ca- 
reer, accelerating  its  action  in  justice,  govern- 
ment, and  war.  "  In  times  of  tranquillity." 
said  he,  "  society  prefers  allowing  the  yuUy 
to  escape  to  punishing  the  innocent,  because 
the  guilty  are  then  little  dangerous  ;  but  as 
the  danger  increases,  society  also  becomes 
more  implacable ;  and  when  it  becomes  so 
imminent  as  to  threaten  destruction,  suspi- 
cion is  considered  as  proof,  and  all  are  re- 
garded as  criminal  whose  conduct  is  in  any 
degree  equivocal.  Such  is  the  characier  of  a 
dictatorship  ;  it  is  rapid,  arbitrary,  iridiscri- 
minating,  but  irresistible.'' ' 

Our  authors  only  bring  down  the  Uevol  i- 
tion  to  the  fall  of  the  Girondists.  We  hope 
they  will  continue  it,  at  least  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  imperial  monarchy.  The  work 
contains  a  good  account  of  the  resistance  to 
the  KcvoluUon  on  the  Loire,  particularly  in 
La  Vendee.  One  of  the  earliest  insurrections 
was  in  Anjou,  when — 

'  The  young  men  refused  to  enlist  r-  the 
guard  determined  to  force  them,  and  the  mi- 
litary commandant  ordered  a  piece  of  artil- 
lery to  be  pointed  on  the  mutineers.  On 
this,  they  sprang  forward  with  their  sticks, 
seized  on  the  cannon,  disarmed  the  guard, 
but  seemed  dismayed  at  their  own  I 
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up  to  in  this 

intrepidity 
quitted  his 

of  his  compatriots,  rallied  them,  rekindled 
their  courage,  and  gave  the  insurrection  a 
character  more  imposing  and  formidable. 
Oti  the  same  day,  he  determined  to  attack  a 
republican  post,  defended  by  eighty  men; 
ihe  peasants  followed  him  with  their  clubs 
and  fire-arms,  and  after  one  discharge,  every 
shot  of  which  told,  for  tliese  peasants  were 
great  marksmen,  they  rushed  u|w»u  the  post, 
disarmed  the  soldiers,  and  rendered  them- 
«•  lvt ;  masters  of  the  portion.  On  the  fol- 
lowing <Iay,  Cathclitieau  marched  upon  Che- 
mi  He,  and  carrried  it,  although  it  was  de- 
fended by  three  hundred  republican!,  and 

three  pieces  of  cannon.  A  guard  of  the  cas-  ^  E  nave  already  introduced  the  first  two 
lie  of  M  aulevrier,  named  Stuiiiet,  and  a  young  i         of  this  work  to  our  readers,  and  we  can 

assure  them  that  all  we  said  in  their  praise 


regarded  an  instruments  of  tyranny.  They 
then  returned  to  their  villages  and  farms, 
where  they  remained  for  some  days,' 

In  concluding  our  notice  of  this  Tery  inte- 
resting work,  we  cannot  but  express  our  re- 
gret that  there  is  neither  index  nor  table  of 
contents,  nor  is  that  strict  and  continued  at- 
tention paid  to  the  dates,  which  is  necessary  ; 
this,  we  hope,  will  be  remedied,  if  the  work 
comes  to  a  second  edition,  which  we .  doubt 
not  it  soon  will. 

The  Progrcuct,  Processions,  rmd  Magnificent 
F.ntertti'mincnts  vf  King  Jaw  s  the  l  ust, 
his  Rui/al  Conmrt,  Tamily,  and  Court.  By 
John  NICHOLS,  F.S.A.  Parts  III.  and 
IV.  4to.  London,  1825.  Ni 
We  have  already  introduced  the 


po.i_>.int  of  the  village  of  Ctiauzcati,  col- 
lected each  a  troop  of  their  countrymen,  and 
hastened  to  loin  Cathclitieau,  who  daringly 
conec-ived  the  project  of  attacking  Chollet, 
the  chief  tow  n  of  the  district,  and  garrisoned 
by  five  hundred  republicans.    They  adhered 
to  the  same  method  of  warfare  in  this  enter- 
p  i-«  as  they  had  practised  so  successfully  on 
the  two  former  places.   Taking  advantage 
of  the  hedges,  and  the  inequalities  of  the  soil, 
they  succeeded  in  surrounding  the  enemy's 
battalion,  and  opened  au  unerring  tire  upon 
them  under  cover.    The  republicans  being 
thrown  into  some  confusion  by  this  destruc- 
tive shaq>-shooting,  they  rushed  suddenly 
upon  them,  surrounded  their  ranks,  routed 
and  disarmed  the  soldiers,  and  beat  them 
witli  their  clubs.    Such  were  their  military 
tactic,  which  were  well  adapted  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  country.    The  troops  whom  they 
attacked,  drew  up  in  a  lino,  and  without  any 
coot,  received,  but  could  not  return,  their 
fire,  for  they  could  neither  make  use  of  their 
artillery,  nor  come  to  the  bayonet,  against 
<  iiemies  who  were  disponed  ou  every  side. 
In  this  situation,  not  being  veterans  in  war, 
they  could  nut,  for  a  moment,  withstand  such 
a  well-directed  and  brisk  fire,  which  could 
never  be  equalled  by  troops  of  the  line;  but, 
v.  In  n  they  saw  these  fanatics  burst  upon 
them  in  front,  rear,  ami  flank,  uttering  ap- 
palling shout*  as  they  advanced,  a  panic  and 
confusion  was  almost  inevitable.    Their  de- 
stitution was  then  certain,  for  Might,  so  easy 
lo  the  country  people,  was  altuust  impossible 
for  troops  encumbered  with  their  arms  ami 
accoutrements,  and  unacquainted  with  the 
country.    Troops  mora  intrepid  and  accus- 
tomed to  war,  should  therefore  have  been 
••<  ut  into  these  districts  nut  these  national 
i.uards  who  had  leui  lately  raised,  and  had 
never  been  in  action  before. 

'The  victorious  band  of  Ctthelincau  en- 
tered Chollet,  and  seized  upon  all  the  arms 
and  ammunition  they  found  there.  In  this 
manner  the  Vcndcaus  always  procured  mili- 
tary supplies.  Their  defeat  gave  little  ad- 
vantage to  the  enemy,  for  they  carried  no- 
thing w  ith  them  but  a  musket  or  club,  whe  re 
as  a  victory  on  their  part  procured  for  tbem 
nil  the  mcum  of  carrying  on  the  war.  Hie 
victorious  inairguits  celebrated  their  success 
with  festivity,  and  then  burnt  all  the  HMfl 
o|  the  republican  aduiiimliation,  which  they 


will  apply  to  those  now  before  us,  since 
the  work  increases  in  interest  as  it  proceeds 
At  a  lime  when  the  rage  of  bibliomania 
makes  a  man  value  books  not  on  account  of 
their  merit,  but  their  scarcity,  and  when  more 
money  is  given  for  a  tingle  copy  than  would 
produce  a  thousand  reprints,  the  public  is 
much  indebted  to  Mr.  Nichols,  for  giving  us 
many  rare  tracts,  which,  singly,  could  not  be 
pnrchased,  perhaps,  at  any  price,  and  which 
when  offered  for  sale,  have  produced  large 
prices.  The  work  is,  therefore,  valuable  as 
a  depository  of  the  contemporary  publica- 
tion* of  the  period  to  which  it  relates,  and 
particularly  as  there  are  numerous  notes  and 
explanations  which  throw  great  light  on  the 
manners  of  the  times.  As  an  instance  of 
the  rarity  of  some  of  the  tracts,  of  which  we 
have  here  reprints,  we  may  mention  that 
England's  Ctesar,  a  poem  on  James's  coro- 
nation, which  only  occupies  ten  pages  in 
Mr.  Nichols'  Progresses,  bound  with  some 
other  tracts,  sold  at  Mrs.  Carrick's  sale  for 
forty  guineas !  This  is  only  one  of  the  nu- 
merous pamphlets  that  the  work  contains, 
independent  of  unpublished  letters  and  other 
documents  illustrated  by  the  research  and 
half  a  century's  reading  of  Mr.  Nichols. 

Court  sycophancy  is  proverbial,  but  it 
appears  to  have  reached  its  meridian  in  the 
reign  of  James  the  Tirst :  be  was  called  a 
Ca-sar,  who  trembled  with  fear  when  lie  saw 
a  naked  sword,  and  was  deemed  a  Solomon, 
who  scarcely  possessed  an  ordiuary  portion  of 
good  sense.  The  author  of  England's  C*sar, 
ilenry  Pet  owe,  was  one  of  the  grossest  of  Hai- 
ti rers,  for  he  saw  nothing  bujt  talent  and 
virtue  in  James  before  even  he  arrived  in 
London  ;  the  very  extravagance  of  bis  flat- 
tery renders  it  amusing,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
two  following  stanzas,  which  arc  all  we  shall 
i  quote :  — 

'  Ope  widr,  ycc  oryeot  gates  of  Carat's  tower  1 
laj.tr  himselfe,  with  a  most  P  >J  all  trayne. 
Must  si  a  ce  your  golden  leaves}  this  is  the 
bower, 

Fly  open,  then,  for  Cwsar's  cntertayue  ; 
UsLer  his  way,  my  muse,  say  that  he  comes, 

At  whose  upiise  Phoebus  doth  stand  at  giuc  ; 
Thiuking  the   Heaven's  had  ocdeyn'd  two 
sunnei, 

One  for  the  rarth,  which  made  Heaven 
suunc  amaze. 
Such  it  the  glory  of  his 


Compus'd  of  sacred  metall,  made  by  Jon; 
That  mglit  turncs  day,  when  as  bedsits  bis 
beames ; 

Fro  woes  into  smyles;  such  is  bis  princely 
love. 

Then,  London,  urn  vie,  let  no  brow  dare  to 
frowne, 

When  royall  James  rides  to  bis  refill 
crowoe. 

•Thus  should  the  Hynty  pavements  of  the 
street  e 

Be  clad  in  grecne,  th'  apparell  of  the  tprttij, 
As  if  their  joy  were  young,  and  therefore  sweet, 

And  being  tweet,  a  present  for  a  king. 
The  houses  mantled  ail  iu  tapestry, 

The  high  pyramides  of  the  ciiutrbes  tliuoda ; 
Eyes  never  saw  such  a  glorious  rayaltie, 

The  pride  of  London  and  the  EugtiUi  wonder. 
The  synowet  of  the  sittie  txoynovant, 

Clad  in  their  richest  robes  in  comely  sort, 
Whose  faire  demeanour  drawes  like  adamant 
Spectators'  hearts,  bearing  so  rich  a  part. 
Thus  should  they  tit,  rayld  in  on 


ou,  kin, 


side, 
Of  every  streete 
should  ryd«v' 
Sir  Egerton  Brydges  supposes  this  Petow, 
of  whom  no  notice  has  been  taken  by  poetical 
biographers,  to  have  been  a  court  dependant, 
and,  as  by  the  following  anecdote,  James 
appears  to'  have  been  bountiful,  we  hope  the 
poor  fellow  did  not  prostitute  his  talents  for 
nothing : — 

'  James  had  been  taught  to  consider  the 
treasure  left  by  Elizabeth,  and  the  further 
resources  of  the  kingdom,  as  an  inexhaustible 
mine.  Lately  arrived  from  a  country  where 
die  use  of  money  was  hardly  known,  be  w*» 
really  ignorant  of  its  value,  and  became  im- 
measurably profuse.  Osbom,  in  bit  Tradi- 
tional Memoirs  of  this  Reign,  illustrates  this 
of  the  monarch's  character  bvthefol- 


part  of 
lowing 
earl  of 


land,  having  otitained  from  lum  a  ] 
warrant  to  the  treasurer  for  £20,000,  that 
minister,  foreseeing  tbe  future  inability  of  the 
exchequer  to  answer  demands  so  enormous 
'and,  according  to  the  words  of  my  anther, 
"  apprehending  that  the  king  was  as  igno- 
rant of  the  worth  of  what  was  demanded, 
as  of  the  desert  of  the  person  who  had  begiiod 
it ;  and  knowing  that  a  pound,  upon  the 
Scottish  Bccompt,  would  not  pay  for  the 
shoeing  of  a  horse,  by  which  his  ma<trr 
might  be  further  lod  out  of  the  way  of  thnft 
than  in  his  nature  he  was  willing  to  go"), 
contrived  to  place  the  sum  ordered  on  the 
floor  of  an  apartment  throngh  which  he  knew 
the  king  would  pass.  James,  surprised  at  the 
sight  of  snch  a  quantity  of  gold,  inquired  of  the 
treasurer  whose  money  it  was,  Cecil  answered, 
"  your  majesty's  before  you  gave  it  away. 
Whereupon  the  king  foil  into  a  violent  pas- 
sion, complaining  bitterly  that  be  had  been 
abused,  and  throwing  himself  on  the  hears 
hastily  snatched  up  two  or  throe  bunrfrrd 
pounds,  and  swore  that  Somerset  should  hare 
no  more.   The  treasurer,  however,  prudently 
judging  it  necessary  for  him  to  steer  an  even 
course  between  the  king  and  the  &vourrt>, 
now  began  to  intercede  in  favour  of 
lath  r  ;  and. 


for  him  half  tbe  original  s 

0f     trials  at  Winchester 

*  — 
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where  the  brave  air  w  alter  Kai  t-i^ti  w»s  aiter- 
wards  murdered ,  for  so  we  consider  his  exe- 
cution, is  curiou*  and  interestine  ;  we  do 
not,  however,  like  m  note,  in  which  he  is 
stated  to  hare  been  '  a  notorious  unbeliever, 
suspected  of  atheism.'  The  recent  brutal 
exhibition  of  two  lion  fights  at  Warwick, 
when  a  mercenary  showman  exposed  ant 
animal  of  the  wild  species,  though  tamed,  to 
dogs  trained  up  to  cruelty,  will  serve  as  an 
apology  for  quoting  an  account  of  a  lion 
fight  before  the  British  Solomon  :— 

•  ■  The  king's  majesty  lodging  in  the  Tower 
of  London,  on  the  13th  of  March  (after  he 
had  surveyed  all  the  offices,  store-houses,  and 


king  and  queene 
coyned  money,  and  gave  to  divers  persons 
there  present),  being  told  of  the  lions,  he 
asked  of  their  being,  and  bow  they  came 
thither,  for  that  iu  England  there  were  bred 
do  such  fierce  beasts,  wbereunto  was  an- 
swered that  no  mention  is  made  in  any  re- 
cord of  lions  breeding  here  :  neverlhelessc 
Abraham  Ortclius,  and  other  forraine  writers, 
do  affirme  that  there  are  in  England*  beasts 
of  as  great  courage  as  the  lion,  namely,  the 


of  as  great  courage  as  the  lion,  namely,  the 
mastifle  dog;  whereuppon  the  king  caused 
Edward  Alleyn*,  late  servant  to  the  lord  ad- 
miral!, now  swornc  the  prince's  man,  and 


•  of  the  Bearo  Garden,  to  fetch  secretly 
i  of  the  fellest  dogs  in  the  garden  ;  which 
lieing  done,  the  king,  queene,  and  prince, 
with  four  or  five  lords,  went  to  the  lion's 
towre,  aud  caused  the  lustiest  lion  to  be  se-  I 
pa  rated  from  bis  mate,  and  put  into  the 
lions*  den  one  dog  alone,  who  presently  flew 
to  the  f.tt  e  of  the  lion,  but  the  lion  suddenly 
sbooke  him  off.  and  graspt  him  fast  by  the 
neck,  drawing  the  dog  up  staires  and  downe 
staires.  The  king  now  perceiving  the  lion 
gready  to  c*<*'j(leb  llie        in  rtrength,  but 

annolher  dog  to  be  put  into  the  denne,  who 
prooved  as  hot  and  lusty  «s  his  fellow,  and 
tooke  the  lion  by  the  (ace,  but  the  lion  began 
to  deale  with  him  as  with  the  former;  where- 
upon the  king  commanded  the  third  dog  to 
be  put  in  before  the  second  dog  was  spoiled, 
which  third  dog,  more  fierce  and  feu  than 
eyther  of  the  former,  and  in  despite  eyther  of 
clawes  or  strength,  tooke  the  lion  by  the  lip, 
but  the  lion  so  tore  the  dog  by  the  eyes,  liead, 
and  face,  that  he  lost  his  hold,  and  then  the 
Hon  tooke  the  dog's  neck  in  his  mouth,  draw- 
ing him  up  and  downe  as  he  did  the  former, 
but  being  wearied  could  not  bite  so  deadly 
as  at  the  first;  now  whitest  the  last  dog  was 
thus  hand  to  hand  with  the  lion  in  the  upper 
roome,  the  other  two  dogs  were  fighting  toge- 
ther in  the  lower  roome,  whereupon  the  king 
caused  the  lion  to  be  driven  downe,  thinking 
the  lion  would  have  parted  them,  but  when  he 
saw  he  must  needs  come  by  them,  he  leaped 
clean e  over  them  both,  and,  contrary  to  the 
kinge's  expectation,  the  lion  tied  into  an  in- 
ward den,  and  would  not  by  any  means  en- 
dure the  presence  of  the  dogs ;  albeit  the  last 
dog  pursued  eagerly,  but  could  not  finds  the 
way  to  the  lyon.  You  shall  understand  the 
two  last  dogs,  whilest  the  lion  held  them 


median,  who  was  the 


both  under  his  pawes,  did  bite  the  lion  by 
the  belly,  whereat  the  lion  roared  so  ex- 
treamely,  that  theearth  shooke  withall,  and 
the  next  lion  rampt  and  roared  as  if  he  would 
have  made  rescue.  The  lion  hath  not  any 
peculiar  or  proper  kinde  of  fight,  as  hath  the 
dog,  beare,  or  bull,  but  only  a  ravenous  kind 
of  surprizing  for  prey.  The  two  first  dogs 
dyed  within  a  few  oaves,  but  the  last  dog  was 
well  recovered  of  all  his  hurts,  and  the  young 
prince  commanded  his  servant  E.  Alleyn  to 
bring  the  dog  to  him  to  St  James,  where  the 
prince  charged  the  saide  Alleyn  to  kecpe 
him,  and  make  much  of  him,  saying,  lie 
that  had  fought  with  the  king  of  beastes, 
should  never  after  fight  with  any  infcriour 
creature." ' 

On  the  approaching  arrival  of  James,  no 
pains  or  expense  were  spared  in  gelling  up 
pageants  for  bis  reception.  One  of  these,  as 
Mr.  Nichols  observes,  displayed  a  considera- 
ble degree  of  fancy  as  well  as  learning.  Mr. 
N.  says: — 

1  We  have  heard  much  of  the  temporary 
erections  for  the  celebration  of  the  late  |>eacc : 
but  they  shrink  to  nothing  before  the  cost  of 
the  "  Entertainments"  prepared  for  the  re- 
ception^ James.   Maojfef  *•  hpl^forras 

were  several  of  the  arches.  It  appears  that 
the  citiieni  began  their  preparations  imme- 
diately on  the  decease  of  Elizabeth  ;  they 
were  interrupted  by  the  plague,  but  resumed 
as  soon  as  the  danger  was  over,  and  conti- 
nued to  the  period  of  the  royal  entry.  Ex- 
clusive of  the  moulders,  plumbers,  painters, 
smiths,  <cc,  who  were  very  numerous,  there 
were  employed  eighty  joiner*,  sixty  carpen- 
ters, thirty  sawyers,  and  about  seventy  com- 
mon labourers,  who  wrought  without  inter- 
mission. The  whole  of  the  machinery  was 
under  the  direction  of  Stephen  Harrison,  die 
chief  joiner  as  be  is  called.  The  name  of 
Inigo  Jones  does  not  occur  in  the  list  of  ar- 
chitects.' 

Among  the  numerous  unpublished  docu- 
ments which  appear  in  this  work,  is  one  now 
first  printed  from  the  llecords  of  the  City  of 
London,  which,  as  Mr.  Nichols  well  ob- 
serves, '  is  particularly  curious,  as  affording 
a  sufficient  reason  of  the  precedence,  that 
has  long  been  given  to  what  are  usually  call- 
ed the  twelve  principal  companies,  and  the 
comparative  consequence  at  that  period  of 
the  other  incorporated  companies.'  In  the 
present  age,  when  the  city  spent  £24,000  in 
a  single  banquet,  which  was  the  case  when 
the  King  (then  Prince  Regent)  wiUi  die  Em- 
peror of  Russia  and  King  of  Prussia,  &c. 
dined  at  Guildhall,  in  1814,  it  seems  ri- 
diculous, that  fifty-five  incorporated  bodies 
should  be  called  upon  to  raise  a  sum  of  £400. 
Some  of  these  companies,  it  will  bo  seen, 
paid  nothing,  and  others  were  assessed  at 
the  paltry  sum  of  four  shillings  !  Nothing, 
perhaps,  exhibits  a  more  striking  contrast  of 
the  times  than  this  chandler-shop  account, 
when  compared  with  that  published  of  the 
banquet  to  which  we  have  alluded  As  the 
periodical  publication  of  this  work  will  afford 
us  many  opportunities  of  noticing  it,  we 
shall  conclude,  for  the  present,  with  Sic  docu- 
to  which  we  h*v«  alludud 


£.    ».  d. 

...*724  ..4028  19  02 

  936  . .  037  08  9 

Mercers   820  ..  032  I  o  00 

Grocers  874         034  19  02 

Drapers  768  ..  030  14  04 

Fishmongers  565        Ml  It  CO 

Gouldsmythe*   809  ..  03 2  07  02 

Skynners   553  ..  022  02  04 

Salters   514  ..  020  11  02 

Ironmongers  440  ..  017  12  00 

Vyntners   520  ..  020  16  00 

Cloihworkers    565  ..  022  12  00 

Dyers   100  ..  004  00  00 

Brewers   200  ..  008  00  00 

Lethersellers   200  ..  00ft  00  oo 

Pewterers   60  ..  002  08  00 

Cutlers   45        001  16  00 

Whitebakers   120  ..  004  16  00 

Waxechaundlers... .    20  . .  000  16  00 

Tallow-chaundlers  . .    80  ..  003  04  00 

Armorers   10  . .  000  08  00 

Girdlers   70  . .  002  16  OH 

Boutchers   30  . .  001  04  00 

Sadlers   90  . .  OO  t  12  00 

Carpintera    50  ..  00*  00  00 

Cordwayners   70  ..  00-2  16  00 

Barber-surgeons  ....    50  . .  002  00  00 

Paynter-stayners ....    11  . .  000  08  oo 

Curriers   11  ..  000  08  09 

Masons   25  . .  001  00  00 

Plommen   20  . .  000  16  00 

Inbotdders   50  . .  002  00  oo 

Pounders   15  ..000  12  00 

Poulters   20  . .  000  lo  00 

Cookea   50  . .  002  oo  00 

Coopers   70  ..002  16  00 

Tylers  and  bricklayers   20  ..  000  16  00 

Bowiers   5  ..  000  04  00 

Fletchers   5  ..  000  04  00 

Blacksmythes   16  ..  000  12  09 

Joyners   41  ..  001  IS  09 

Weavers   25  ..  001  00  00 

W oilmen   5  ..  000  04  00 

Woodmougere   20  ..  000  16  00 

Scriveners   70  ..  002  16  00 

Fruterers   16  ..  000  12  09 

Playsterers   10  ..000  08  00 

Browne-bakers.  ...    30  ..  001  04  00 

Stationers   100  . .  004  00  00 

Imbrotherers   33  . .  001  06  O'i 

Upboulders   11  . .  000  08  09 

Mynstrelbi   5  . .  000  04  00 

Tumors  ...    17  . .  000  15  07 

Basketmakers   8  ..  000  05  04 

Glasier*   8  ..  000  05  04 

Total    ..  £400    0  0 

*  <  These  are  the  assessments  of  tbeir  quotas 

for  providing  10,000  quarters  of  corn,  25ih  of 
February,  1 002-3.' 

f  « These  arc  the  assessments  on  the  scverall 
companies  for  raising  £400,  for  the  full  per. 

fourinance"  and  finishing  of  tbe  pagraurtis 
ihewes,  ac  ,  from  the  Tow  it  to  Temple  Bam-, 
against  tbe  passage  of  the  king  aod  queene'* 
most  excelleut  majesties  through  the  cilty,  per 
order  common  council,  14th  February,  1G0S-4.' 
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Tie-  IJie*  i'f  Dr.  John  Dmne,  Sir  Henry 
Watt  m,  Mr,  Uk/iard  Bbnfcr,  Mr.  George 
lhrt>crt,  and  Dr.  ILibtrt  Stindiriim.  By 
1/iAK  Waltojc.    To  which  are  added, 
the  Autographs  of  those  eminent  Men, 
now  first  collected,  an  Index,  and  illu*- 
trative  Notes.    12mo.  pp.  503.  Loudon, 
1895.  Major. 
Tin  publisher  of  this  work  is  not  Only  Ma- 
jor by  name,  but,  as  a  tailor  would  say,  he 
is  rnnjtr  by  nature,  so  far  M  publishing  goes, 
for  \v  «  know  no  bookseller  in  Loudon  that 
his  di.siil.tyed  a  better  taste,  or  men:  liberal- 
ity, in  the  getting  up  of  works,  than  he  has 
done  :  his  beautiful  edition  of  W  alton's  An- 
gler was  an  instance  of  this,  and  the  present 
work  is  a  proof  of  increased  attention  and 
liberality.   We  know  booksellers  who  would 
not  have triven  half  the  nirnber of  engravings, 
nor  had  them  executed  half  so  well,  and  yet, 
by  using  a  little  target  type,  and  a  much 
larger  margin,  would  have  published  these 
Lives  at  three  times  the  price. 

Walton's  Lives  rank  among  the  standard 
works  in  the  English  language;  they  never, 
however,  met  us  in  so  attractive  a  form  as 
at  present,  for,  independently  of  their  being 
vuy  neatly  printed,  there  are  eleven  copper- 
plate engravings,  beautifully  executed  by 
Heath,  Thomson,  Bromley,  l  inden,  Mitchell, 
Logic-heart,  Ambrose,  Warren,  I  lolls,  Rora- 
ney.&c.  from  deiiiiis  bv  If.  Corbuuld,  Bone, 
Leslie,  White,  Cloojier,  the  royal  academician, 
Slephanoff,  &.c.  A  prettier  collection  of  tn- 
gravings  we  have  seldom  seen,  besides  there 
an;  fifty-two  wood  cuts,  drawn  by  W,  II. 
Brooke,  II.  Thomson,  Harvey,  J.  r.  Nealo, 
Final*/,  H.  T.  Bone,  and  engraved  by 
Bonner,  II.  While,  the  late  W.  Hughes, 
Monies,  8cc.  Enumerating  the  names  of 
the  artist»,  resjKtlable  as  they  are,  can 
t-'ive  our  readers  uo  idea  of  the  genius  and 
t.luit  displayed  in  these  cngrnvlrit&j  which 
am  willy  of  a  !cry  superior  desenpt-on. 

In  reviewing  Walton's  Complete  Angler, 
we  itatod  that  it  was  not  a  book  merely  fit 
••r  cntnUining  for  anglers,  and  we  quoted 
the  authority  of  Sheridan,  tliat  be  wished  for 
uo  Ix  tter  post  chaise  companion  ;  we  imy 
oUo  observe,  that  the  Lives'  do  not  possess 
an  ercbuive  charm  for  churchmen  or  nntifjua- 
riana  ;  it  is  a  uork  which  no  man  who,  read- 
ing, 1  marks,  learns,  and  inwardly  digests,* 
can  peruse  without  advantage,  since  the 
choice'  of  his  Subjects,  the  fascinations  of  his 
style,  and  luo'  rigidness  of  his  morality,  must 
riconmv  n  l  i(  to  all  cl.uses  of  society.  Tint 
many  of  our  readers  arc  acquainted  with  the 
Lives  already,  we  doubt  not;  but  even  they 
can  scarcely  be  sorry  to  recognise  an  old 
frit  'id  with  a  new  face,  however  unusual  this 
may  be,  while  tho^e  to  whom  the  work  is  a 
novelty  may  be  g'.ad  to  meet  wit'i  a  few 
extracts  curious  and  interesting  as  tliey  cer- 
tainly are.  before,  however,  we  proceed  to 
tiiese,  we  mint  noiioe  tin  nppari'iit  anachion- 
lMn  Mr.  Major  has  cr.-nmiUed  ;  lie  copies 
the  old  title  of  the  several  live*  with  his  own 
imprint ;  tims  we  find  •  The  1  .ife  of  I  )r.  John 

Dpi         hit  Dean  of  St.  I'aul's  Church,' 

v.ith  tin.  name  of  Mr.  Major  at;d  the  present 
yp.ir  subjoined.  We  have  also  Sir  Henry 
VVottun, '  tni,  piovostof  Eton  <  ioUcge.'  Now 


every  body  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  the 
biography  of  these  men,  knows  that  both 
Donne  and  Wotton  were  men  of  two  centu- 
ries ago.  This  is  all  the  fault  we  have  to 
find  with  the  very  beautiful  edition  of  the 
Lives,  by  Mr.  Major,  and  having  thus  satis- 
fied our  conscience,  we  can  in  every  other 
respect  say,  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  charm- 
ing volumes,  in  point  of  subject  and  embel- 
lishment, we  have  met  with. 

Dr.  Donne,  as  most  of  our  readers  are 
no  doubt  aware,  was  a  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  and, 
without  any  disrespect  to  individuals,  we 
may  safely  say,  that  the  cathedral  has  had 
less  talented  and  less  amiable  deans  than  Dr. 
Donne.  That  he  was  well  descended  was 
no  merit  in  him,  though  he  numbered  among 
his  progenitors  Sir  Thomas  More,  the  virtuous 
lord  chancellor,  and  Judge  lla>tall,  who  did 
what  few  people  but  himself  would  have 
done — a! i ridged,  and  that  faithfully,  the  sta- 
tutes ;  to  mo>t  men  a  dozen  years  at  the 
tread  mill  would  have  l>een  an  act  of  charity 
compared  to  t'oe  '  hard  labour'  of  such  a 
task.  Wc  are  not, however,  going  to  write  a 
life  of  Dr.  Donne,  nor  need  we,  perhaps,  tell 
how  when  he  gained  a  wife  and  lost  a  good 
situation,  he  concluded  a  letter  to  her — 

'  John  Donne,  Anne  Donne,  undone.' 

Dr.  Donne  accompanied  Sir  Robert  Drcwry 
'  a  gentleman  of  a  very  noble  estate  and  a  more 
liberal  mind,'  on  'a  glorious  embassy  to  the 
then  French  king,  Henry  the  Fourth,  at  Paris: 

'Two  days  after  their  arrival  there,  Mr. 
D  june  was  left  alone  in  thai  room,  in  which 
Sir  Uobert,  and  he,  and  some  other  friends 
had  dined  together.  To  this  place  Sir  Robert 
returned  within  half  au  hour;  and  as  he  left 
so  he  found  Mr.  Donne  alone,  but  in  such  an 
ecstasy  and  so  altered  in  his  looks  as  amazed 
.•  r  Ko'  i. rt  to  b  '  i  hi-.i,  in-  miuch  that  he 
earnestly  desired  Mr.  Donne  to  declare  what 
had  befallen  him  in  the  short  time  of  his 
absence.  To  much  Mr.  Donne  was  not 
able  to  make  a  present  answer :  but,  after  a 
lung  and  perplexed  pause,  did  at  last  say,  I 
have  seen  a  dreadful  vision  since  I  saw  you  : 
I  have  seen  my  dear  wife  pass  twice  by  me 
through  this  room,  with  her  hair  hanging 
about  her  shoulders,  and  a  dead  child  in  her 
arms :  this  I  have  seen  since  I  saw  you.  To 
which  Sir  Robert  replied,  Sure,  sir,  you  have 
slept  since  I  saw  yon,  and  this  is  the  result  of 
some  melancholy  dream,  which  I  desire  you 
to  forget,  for  you  are  now  awake.  To  which 
Mr.  Donne's  reply  was,  I  cannot  be  surer 
that  I  now  live,  than  that  I  have  not  slept 
since  I  saw  you  ;  and  am  as  sure  thai  at  her 
second  appearing,  she  stopped,  and  looked 
me  in  the  face,  and  vanished. —  Rest  and 
sleep  had  not  altered  Mr.  Donne's  opinion 
t'.e  next  day,  for  he  then  affirmed  this  vision 
with  a  more  deliberate,  and  so  confirmed  a 
confidence,  that  he  inclined  Sir  Robert  to  a 
faint  belief  that  the  vision  was  true. — It  is 
truly  said,  t!  at  desire  and  doubt  have  no  rest, 
and  it  proved  so  with  Sir  Robert,  for  he  im- 
mediately sent  a  servant  to  Drewry  House, 
with  a  charge  to  hasten  back,  and  bring  him 
woid  whether  Mrs.  Donne  were  alive;  and, 
if  alive,  in  what  condition  she  was  as  to  her 
health.  The  twelfth  d;iy  the  messenger  rc- 
ttl  i  Bl d  v  ah  this  account  -That  he  fouud  aud 


left  M  rt.  Donne  very  sad,  and  tick  in  her 
bed,  and  that,  after  a  long  and  dangerous 
labour,  she  had  been  delivered  of  a  dad 
child.  And,  upon  examination,  the  abortion 
proved  to  be  the  same  day,  and  about  the 
very  hour  that  Mr.  Donne  affirmed  be  nv 
her  pass  by  him  in  his  chamber.' 

The  worthy  doctor  was  of  a  somewhat 
eccentric  turn,  and  on  the  persuasion  of  Dr. 
Fox  was  induced  to  give  orders  for  bis  own 
monument. 

'  A  monument  being  resolved  upon,  Dr. 
Donne  sent  for  a  carver  to  make  for  him  in 
wood  the  figure  of  an  urn,  giving  him  direc- 
tions for  the  compass  and  height  of  it,  and  to 
bring  with  it  a  board  of  the  just  height  of  lus 
body.  "  These  being  got,  then  without  delay 
a  choice  painter  was  got  to  be  in  readiness  to 
draw  his  picture,  which  was  taken  as  follow- 
eth  :  Several  charcoal  fires  being  lint  made 
in  his  large  study,  he  brought  with  him  into 
that  place  his  winding-sheet  in  his  hand,  and 
having  put  off  all  his  clothes,  had  this  sheet 
put  on  him,  and  so  tied  with  knots  at  his  bead 
and  feel,  and  bis  hands  so  placed  as  deal 
bodies  are  usually  fitted,  to  be  shrowded  and 
put  into  their  coffin  or  grave.  Upon  tbif  urn 
he  thus  stood,  with  his  eye  shut,  and  with  so 
much  of  the  sheet  turned  aside  as  might 
shew  his  lean,  pale,  and  death-like  faro, 
which  was  purposely  turned  towards  the  east, 
from  whence  lie  expected  the  second  coming 
of  his  and  our  Saviour  Jesus."  In  this  pos- 
ture he  was  drawn  at  his  just  height,  and 
when  the  picture  was  fully  finished,  he  cau>*d 
it  to  be  set  by  hia  bed-side,  where  it  con- 
tinued and  became  his  hourly  object  till  las 
death,  and  was  then  given  to  his  Oiarest 
friend  and  executor,  Dr.  Henry  King,  uVn 
chief  residentiary  of  St.  Paul's,  who  caused 
him  to  be  thus  carved  in  one  entire  piece 
of  white  marble,  as  it  now  stands  in  tint 
church.' 

Of  Sir  Heury  W'otton,  who  was  provost  of 
Eton  College,  we  arc  told  that  he — 

'  Had  proposed  to  himself  before  he  en- 
tered into  his  collegintc  life,  to  write  the  Ufe 
of  Mai  tin  Lullier,  and  in  it  ihe  history  of  line 
Reformation,  as-it  was  carried  ou  in  Ger- 
many, for  the  doing  of  which  he  had  many 
advantages  by  his  several  embassies  into 
those  parts,  and  his  iulcrest  in  ibe  severil 
princes  of  the  empire,  by  whose  means  lie 
had  access  to  die  records  of  all  the 


Towns,  and  the  knowledge  of  many  seavt 
passages  that  fell  not  under  common  view, 
and  in  these  he  bad  made  a  happy  prognss, 
as  was  well  known  to  his  worthy  friend  Pf- 
Duppa,  the  late  Reverend  Bishop  of  Sabs- 
bury.  But  in  the  midst  of  this  design  ha 
late  majesty  King  Charles  the  First,  that 


knew  die  value  of  Sir  Henry  W'otton's  pb, 
>y  a  persuasive  brim  violence — to  which 
may  be  added  a 


did,  by 


rsuasivc  loving  violence — to 
Ided  a  promise  of  £500  a- 
force  him  to  lay  Luther  aside,  and 
himself  to  w.ite  die  History  of  England. » 
w  hich  be  proceeded  to  write  some  short  cha- 
racters of  a  few  kings,  as  a  foundation  up1" 
which  lie  meant  to  build,  but  for  die  present 
meant  to  be  more  large  in  the  story  of  Uenrj, 
the  Sixth,  the  founder  of  that  c'ollepe.  w 
which  he  then  enjoyed  all  the  worldly  hap" 
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died  in  the  midst  of  tltis  undertaking,  and 
the  footswj*  of  Kit  labours  are  not  recover- 
able by  a  wore  than  commou  d  licence. 

'  Tins  is  some  account  Ixxh  of  his  inclina- 
tion anil  t3i«  employment  of  his  time  iu  the 
collt^o,  wliere  he  seemed  to  have  hi*  youth 
renewed  by  a  continual  conversation  with 
that  learned  society,  and  a  daily  recourse  of 
other  frieuds  of  choicest  breeding  aud  part*, 
by  winch  that  great  blessing  or  a  cheerful 
heart  was  bull  roainiaiwd,  lie  being  always 
free,  even  to  the  last  of  his  days,  from  that 
peevishness  which  usually  attends  age. 

'And  yet  his  mirtli  was  sometimes  damped 
by  tike  remembrance  of  divers  old  debts, 
partly  contracted  in  his  foreign  employments, 
for  winch  his  just  arrears  due  from  the  king 
would  have  made  satisfaction  ;  but  being 
still  delayed  with  court  promises, and  finding 
some  decays  of  health,  he  did,  about  two 
yean  before  his  death,  out  of  a  Christian 
desire  that  none  should  be  a  loser  by  him, 
nake  Ins  la»t  will,  concerning  which  a  doubt 
still  remains,  Damely,  whether  it  discovered 
more  holy  wit  or  conscionahle  policy.  But 
there  is  no  doubt  but  tliat  his  chief  design 
was  a  Christian  endeavour  that  his  delrts 
nnirlit  be  satisfied .' 

The  life  of  Mr.  Richard  Hooker  we  pass 
over,  although  it  in  charmingly  written,  to 
quote  an  anecdote  of  the  pious  prebendary 
of  Salisbury  cathedral — George  Herbert : — 

'Jn  another  walk  to  Salisbury,  he  saw  a 
poor  man  with  a  poorer  horse,  that  was  fallen 
under  his  load ;  they  were  both  in  distress, 
aud  needed  present  help,  which  Mr.  Herbert 
perctiuug,  put  off  his  canonical  coat,  and 
helped  the  poor  man  to  unload,  and  after  to 
load,  his  ho r>e.    The  poor  mau  blessed  him 
for  it,  and  he  Ueiied  the  poor  man,  aud  was 
so  like  the  .rood  Samaritan,  tint  he  gave  him 
roomy  to  refresh  both  himself  and  his  horse, 
and  U<I<1  him.  That  if  he  loved  himself,  he 
should  be  merciful  to  his  beast-    Thus  he 
left  the  poor  man,  and  at  his  coming  to  his 
musical  friends  at  Salisbury,  tlicy  began  to 
woDder  that   -Mr.  George  Herbert,  which 
usrd  to  l>u  so  tiim  and  clean,  came  into  tliat 
company  so  soiled  and  discomposed,  but  he 
told  tbcai  the  occasion.    And  when  one  of 
the  company  told  hira  he  had  disparaged 
himself  by  an  dirty  an  employment,  his  an- 
swer was,   that  he  thought  what  he  had 
done  would  prove  rmiMc  to  him  at  midnight, 
and  tlvat  the  omisiiun  of  it  would  have  up- 
braided and  ma-lc  discord  iu  his  conscience, 
whensoever  be  should  pass  by  that  place,  for 
■f  I  l«e  l>ound  to  pray  for  all  tliat  be  in  dis- 
tress, 1  am  sure  that  I  am  bound,  so  far  as  it 
is  in  my  power,  to  practise  what  I  pray  for. 
And  though  I  do  not  wish  for  the  like  occa- 
sion er»  ry  day,  yet,  let  me  tell  you,  1  would 
not  willingly  pass  one  day  of  my  life  without 
comforting  a  sad  soul,  or  showing  merry, 
and  I  pn»j*«?  God  for  this  occasion.' 

To  these  Lives  are  added  numerous  illus- 
tiativc  notes,  original  and  select,  which  are 
in  the  ^uiic  gnod  taste  which  marks  the 
whole  of  this  really  beautiful  volume.  Of 
tbe  delicate  execution  «f  the  wood  cuts  and 
the  beauty  of  many  of  the  copperplate  en- 
gravings, it  is  tnqiosjtbk  to  speak  too  highly. 


Rerrxirkt  on  Steam  Htnigu>ii>n,an<l  itt  Praiec 
turn.  Regulation,  and  fjuvurnprnM  ui f  in  a 
letter  to  the  Hight  Ihmourabie  Willuan 
Jliuki&m.  By  Tiiouas  Titr.nooui,  Civil 
Engineer.  Rvo.  pp.  31.  Loudou,  WiS. 
Longman  and  Co. 
Ml.  TnttrtiOLD  is  an  engineer  of  hi^-h  repu- 
tation, and  any  observations  he  may  offer  on  a 
subject  with  which  he  is  so  well  acquainted 
as  steam  navigation  are  entitled  to  attention. 
The  importance  it  is  acquiring  at  the  present 
day,  when  steam  vessels  are  not  only  employed 
in  the  conveyance  of  mails  to  Calais,  Osteud, 
Hamburgh,  inc.  but  when  one  vessel  has  ven- 
tured to  India,  require  that  it  should  be 
watched  with  attention.  Mr.  Tredgold  in 
his  pamphlet  has  for  his  object  the  establish- 
ing some  regulations  with  a  view  to  the  se- 
curity of  the  lives  and  property  intrusted  in 
steam  passage  vessels.  As  the  passengers 
themselves  cannot  judge  of  the  degree  of  se- 
curity they  possess,  he  thinks  some  person 
should  be  appointed  to  judge  for  them,  and 
see  that  the  machinery  is  not  too  slight  for  its 
(lower,  or  constructed  of  improper  materials, 
or  in  imperfect  repair.  Alluding  to  the  effect 
of  tho  sea  on  steam  vessels,  he  says : — 

'  Tbe  impulse  of  the  swell  of  the  sea  often 
brings  the  machine  to  rest,  and  the  next  mo- 
ment the  wheels  are  left  at  liberty  in  tbe  hol- 
low between  the  waves,  and  acquire  a  new 
momentum  to  meet  the  shock  of  the  next 
billow.  In  this  slate  the  strength  of  the  ma- 
chinery is  tried  to  the  utmost ;  and  failure 
from  deficient  strength  leaves  the  vessel  com- 
pletely at  the  mercy  of  the  elements. 

4  While  a  steam-vessel  is  perfect,  its  coarse 
is  not  dependant  on  the  winds  and  waves ; 
and  the  disposition  of  its  weight,  when  it  is 
property  disposed,  gives  it  great  stability ; 
hence,  it  is  safer  than  an  ordinary  sailing 
vessel  in  a  storm  ;  hut  as  one  of  tliese  ad- 
vantage* depends  on  t'.ie  proper  disposition 
of  the  weight,  and  (lie  other  on  the  parts  of 
the  eogiue  bciug  of  abundant  strength,  who 
will  not  be  struck  with  the  liozard  of  the 
parts  lieing  made  too  slight  to  save  an  ex- 
pensive material,  and  of  the  whole  being 
conducted  by  presuming  ignorance  ? 

'  The  manufacturers  of  high  reputation, 
who  have  hitherto  supplied  nearly  all  the 
steam -boats  with  engines  and  machinery, 
cannot  continue  to  supply  the  demand ;  and, 
therefore,  part  of  them  must  be  supplied 
from  less  experienced  manufacturers,  and  be 
formed  by  less  skilful  workmen.  They  must 
be  obtained  from  the  trading  manufacturers, 
who  seek  more  for  profit  tlian  for  reputation  ; 
and  the  proprietors  of  steam-boats  will  re- 
quire protection  as  well  as  their  passengers. 

'  It  must  be  obvious,  from  the  nature  of 
the  strains  arising  from  die  shocks  of  the 
waves,  that  a  tough  and  clastic  material  is 
best  adapted  for  most  of  the  part*  of  the 
machinery;  and,  therefore,  ma  Ihnble  iron, 
which  i*  tough  and  ductile  when  its  range 
of  elasticity  is  exceeded,  is  far  superior  to 
cast  iron,  which  is  brittle  and  not  so  strong. 
And  since  malleable  iron  is  not  only  mora 
expensive,  but  also  more  difficult  to  reduce 
to  the  proper  forms  than  cast  iron,  it  will  too 
frequently  be  rejected  when  it  ought  to  be 


*  Again,  the  state  of  repair,  tlie  stale  of  the 

safety-valves,  the  care  to  avoid  a  risk  of  fire 
by  construction,  and  the  provision  of  fire- 
engiruH,  and  boats  in  case  of  accidents,  each 
requires  to  bo  examined  instead  of  beiug  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  proprietors.  For  we 
well  know  that  men  seldom  provide  against 
contingent  evils  uuless  compelled  by  authu-' 
rity ;  and  will  then  esteem  the  compliance 
with  the  conditions  a  hardship,  even  while 
the  benefit  resulting  from  the  enforcement  of 
these  conditions  is  clear  and  evident,  and 
doily  experienced.' 

The  object  of  Mr.  Tredgold  will,  however, 
be  best  explained  by  his  own  exposition : — 

'The  plan  I  propose  for  guarding  against 
any  serious  accident,  as  much  as  possible,  is 
to  establish  an  authorised  inspector,  of  known 
respectability  and  reputation  in  his  profession, 
at  each  station  or  j>ort  from  whence  steam-ves- 
sels go,  and  to  furnish  him  with  a  code  of  in- 
structions to  guide  him  in  the  performance  of 
his  duty  ;  of  which  instructions  copies  should 
be  accessible,  at  a  moderate  charge,  to  the 
public.  And  it  should  be  enacted,  and  be  a 
law,  tliat  each  master  of  a  steam-vessel 
should,  previous  to  the  departure  of  his  ves- 
sel, give  notice  to  the  inspector,  and  allow 
him  full  liberty  to  inspect  the  vessel  and  its 
engines.*  Also  that  the  inspector  should 
furnish  the  master  of  tbe  vessel  with  a  certifi- 
cate of  such  inspection  bearing  his  signature, 
and  the  date  of  inspection,  to  be  placed  in  a 
conspicuous  part  of  the  vessel,  for  the  perusal 
and  satisfaction  of  the  passengers.  This  cer- 
tificate to  be  granted  only  on  condition  of  the 
vessel  being  in  a  tit  state  for  her  voyage  in 
regard  to  strength,  protection  from  danger  of 
fire,  good  condition  of  boilers  and  machinery, 
and  proper  provision  for  escujx.'  in  case  of 
danger ;  all  of  which  are  to  be  judged  of  by 
the  rules  given  in  the  code  of  instructions. 

'  And  tliat  this  duty  may  be  performed  in 
a  proper  manner,  and  without  prejudice,  I 
further  pru|>ose,  that  a  regular  report  of  the 
state  of  all  vessel*  examined  should  be  for- 
warded to  die  office  of  a  principal  superin- 
tendent or  director  in  the  metropolis,  as  a 
clieck  upon  the  conduct  of  the  reporting  in- 
spectors. 

'The.  principal  difficulty  would  arise  in 
forming  a  code  of  instructions ;  but  whatever 
this  difficulty  may  be,  it  will  be  an  invaluable 
document,  if  formed  in  a  proper  munuer. 
For  that  body  of  instructions,  which  will  en- 
able an  inspector  to  judge  of  the  fitness  of  a 
machine,  whether  of  new  or  old  invention, 
must  also  be  a  most  perfect  guide  for  the  ma- 
nufacturer: and  I  presume  that  no  one  will 
venture  to  assert  that  any  single  manufacturer 
could  form  an  equivalent  one  to  guide  his 
conduct  in  the  manufacture  of  engines. 
Hence,  the  labours  of  a  committee  appointed 
to  manage  this  important  department  would 
be  a  means  of  perfecting  a  most  desirable  im- 
provement in  the  application  of  steam  or 
other  engines,  even  were  they  to  furnish  only 
a  code  of  instructions;  as  they  would  have  it 

•' « But  for  short  parages  inspettiao  for  each 
time  would  not  be  necessary,  and,  therefore, 


so tli  vessels  should  be  ex n mi  nod 
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hi  their  power  to 
and  practical  knc 


t  of  the  Scientific 
practical  knowledge  in  the  country  in- 
strumental in  effecting  this  object. 

•  It  is  scarcely  possible  for  any  one,  not  an 
engineer,  to  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
good  that  would  result  from  a  settled  scale  of 
]iro|>ortions  for  ensues  according  to  their 
different  powers.  It  would  equally  guard 
against  the  mistakes  of  those  who  calculate 
and  the  uncertainties  of  those 
hulk  that  is 
a  steam-vessel.  It 
tion  of  expense  less  difficult, 
tain;  and  relieve  the  proprietors  of  steam- 
vessels  from  the  trouble  of  comparing  and 
judging  respecting  the  competency  of  a  spe- 
cified plan,  or  of  a  new  eogine  for  a  vessel. 

'That  there  is  knowledge  existing  in  this 
country  sufficient  to  give  a  high  degree  of 
perfection  to  a  code  of  instructions  for  the 
manufacture  of  engines  for  steam-vessels 
will  not  be  doubted ;  but  the  means  of  bring- 
ing this  knowledge  to  bear  on  the  subject  is 
not  quits  so  obvious.  If  a  set  of  queries 
were  proposed  to  men  conversant  only  with 
the  pure  sciences,  the  answers  would  no 
doubt  be  as  discordant  as  those  were  respect- 
ing a  project  for  an  arch  of  six  hundred  feet 
span,  which  was  once  designed  for  a  bridge 
across  the  Thames.  On  the  contrary,  if  you 
place  before  a  man  of  science  a  fair  and  clear 
system  of  reasoning  by  which  certain  propor- 
tions and  rules  have  been  obtained,  and  then 
inquire  whether  they  have  been  truly  and  ac- 
curately investigated  or  not,  and  whether  to 
the  best  of  his  judgment  any  questionable 
i  upon,  then  a  de- 
be  given. 

Hut  a  professor  who  has  reasoned  all  his  life 
on  the  supposition  that  mechanical  bodies 
are  perfectly  hard,  perfectly  smooth,  and  per- 
fectly inflexible,  is  not  aware  of  the  difference 
which  results  from  softness,  friction,  flexibi- 
lity, tnmpcrarure,  and  various  other  causes 
well  known  to  practical  men;  and,  there- 
fore, it  is  too  much  to  expect  from  hire  a 
knowledge  of  all  the  circumstances  which  in 
terfere  with  the  pure 
magnitude  and  velocity, 


No  doubt  such  a  plan  would  be  of  great 
service,  and  we  think  is  called  for;  there  are 
also  some  other  useful  observations  in  this 
pamphlet,  which  we  shall  refer  to  those  more 
immediately  concerned  in  the  subject.  Two 
tacts  we  shall  quote :— 

'  The  first  efficient  steam-vessel  in  Britain 
was  started  on  the  Clyde  only  in  1811  ;  aad 
the  rapid  advances  which  has  since  been 
making  every  season,  in  adding  new  vessels, 
in  sailing  to  greater  distances,  and  tli  rough 
heavier  seas,  at  once  indicates  the  value  of 
ton  application  or  steam-power,  ana  tne  ne- 
cessity of  guarding  against  its  abuse.  In 
1823,  there  were  upwards  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty  Britisb-built  steam-vessels,  and 
twenty-two  of  these  were  of  two  hundred 
tons'  burden,  or  upwards.' 

'  The  speed  attained  by  steam-packets  is 
best  illustrated  by  a  reference  to  practice. 
Tbe  average  length  of  the  voyages  of  the 
Jot  one  year, 


the  sailing-packets  was  fifteen  hours.  The 
Kdinburgh  C'astlo  steam-packet  has  gone 
from  London  to  Leith  in  fifty-eight  hours,  a 
distance  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles. 
TTie  I /Old  Melville  steam-packet  coes  from 
Ixmdon  Bridge  to  Calais  in  eleven  or  twelve 
hoars;  and  the  General  Steam -Navigation 
Company's  packet,  the  Hylton  Jo+HTc  goes 
from  London  to  Hamburgh  in  fifty-seven  or 


Mas.  Hon.  Aim. 
ndon,  18*5. 
Litssatitrr  and  morality  are  alike  much 
indebted  to  the  female  writers  of  the  present 
day,  and  the  Mores,  the  Fdgeworths,  the 
Porters,  and  the  Hoflands,  will  give  to  tlie 
age  a  high  character  for  female  talent ;  they 
have,  in  (act,  with  many  of  their  compeers, 
rescued  the  sex  from  the  silly  sneers  of  some 
persons  who  affected  to  laugh  at  the  literary 
pretensions  of  woman.  In  society,  it  was 
acknowledged  that  the  ladies  refined  our  man- 
ners, but  we  disdained  to  take  precepts  from 
them  in  books;  they  have,  however,  not 
coaxed  us  out  of  that  prejudice,  but  forced 


of  it,  by  clearly  showing  its 
injustice.  They  owe  us  no  thanks  for  our 
altered  tone  or  position  in  the  field  of  litera- 
ture, for  they  have  fairly  won,  inch  by  inch, 
every  foot  of  ground  we  have  yielded  to 
them. 

Of  the  authors  we  have  named,  no  one 
ranks  higher,  on  account  of  the  morality  and 
good  feeling  displayed  in  her  works,  than 
Mrs.  Honand ;  she  is,  indeed,  the  oracle  of 
the  virtues,  through  whom  each  speaks  most 
eloquently  in  its  own  behalf.  Her  readers 
have  successively  seen  the  plea  of  « Inte- 
grity,' ■  Patience,' '  Decision/  and  wc  know 
not  how  many  more  virtues  in  her  other  tales, 
urged  with  almost  irresistible  force  and  per- 
suasion, and  wc  are  now  called  on  to  exa- 
mine the  claim  of  Moderation. 

This  little  work  contains  many  excellent 
sentiments,  and  displays  much  of  that  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  human  nature,  for  which 
this  lady's  writings  are  so  remarkable  ;  but 
there  is  rather  too  close  a  resemblance  between 
it  and  some  of  her  former  productions.  As 
the  principal  merit  of  the  tale  consists  tn  de- 
tails of  characters,  its  chief  interest  would  be 
lost  in  an  abridgment,  and  we  must  therefore 
content  ourselves  with  giving  one  short  ex- 
tract, merely  premising  that  Emma  is  the 
heroine  of  the  story :— ■ 

' "  You  are  certain,  Emma,  that  your  fa- 
ther so  mentioned  me  in  his  last  moments  f 
said  Miss  Tintagelt,  when  they  were  alone 
together  some  time  afterwards. 

'  "  Oh  I  yes,  every  syllabic  is  impressed 
on  my  heart,  my  very  oar  I  may  say,  too 

'  "  Well,  it  is  dear  to  my  heart  to  be  so 
remembered,  even  now—Emma,  I  will  tell 
you  the  history  of  that  heart. — I  am  naturally 
of  a  proud  and  independent  spirit,  such  a 
spirit  as  rarely  suits  the  situation,  or  can  be 
rendered  compatible  with  the  happiness  of 
woman.  Having  no  one  to  guide  me,  I 
should  have  been  worse  than  I  was,  if  I  had 
rendered  by  circumstances  the  na- 


tlie  warmth  and  fondness  of  my  heart  ex- 
pended itself.  I  set  out  with  s  iirufcsaon 
that  I  would  live  single,  and  thotrgh  fond  of 
general  admiration  and  laying  myself  out  tor 
general  homage,  was  never  guilty  of  ooqwtry 
— nor  did  I  in  fact  ever  see  a  man  tint 
shook  mv  resolution  by  inspiring  even  the 
most  trivial  liking,  till  I  knew  your  father. 

'  "  I  will  not  say  what  my  sesse  of  his 
person,  his  virtues,  his  manners,  was.  I  only 
tell  you  that  happily  I  soon  discovered  which 
way  his  affections  veered — discovered  too 
that  your  mother  fondly  loved  him.  It  *« 
believed  that  my  family  pride  would  oppose 
their  wishes — mat  pride  had  got  other  work 
to  do,  and  together  widi  that  tender  and  un- 
bounded love  I  had  for  my  sister,  it  enalilri 
me  to  act  as  I  did — yes,  I  made  two  peopit 
as  happy  as  marriage  ever  made  any  two  on 
earth,  I  really  believe." 

«  "  They  were  indeed  singularly  happy," 
said  Emma. 
' u  Well,  my  dear,  it  so  happened  that 
I  had  two  offers,  either  of  wtacfl 
iven  me  rank  which  at  that 
rime  it  is  certain  I  envied,  and  wealth,  whs* 
is  always  valuable  to  those  who  love  to  spew 
and  to  give,  which  it  is  certain  I  do,  and  mr 
own  fortune,  though  more  than  twice  as  brcc 
as  your  mother's,  was  very  unequal  to  my 
wants,  and  the  circle  in  which  I  moved,  fta 
in  the  mean  time  I  bad  nursed  my  former 
objections  to  marriage,  became  more  of  » 
wit  and  less  of  a  beauty,  and  whilst  I  affected 
to  ridicule  all  love,  nourished  in  my  hni 
the  silly  belief  that  a  woman  can  love  but 
,  and,  in  consequence,  I  refused  then 


'  '*  And  do  yon  now  regret  that  yea  did  r 
'  "  I  do  not,  for  I  firmly  believe  that  wo- 
men of  my  description  are  better  single  ' 
had  established  in  my  heart  a  certain  mods, 
to  which  nd  man  would  have  been  a  rem- 
Ms  I  should  have  been  haughty,  self-wilW, 
and  unconcibating,  capable  of  great  »er.- 
noes,  bat  not  of  the  petty  obediences  wtiieli 
are  the  sweetest  emollients  to  the  unbesH  k 
nature  of  lordly  man.  Besides  the  smalln^ 
of  my  fortune,  compared  to  that  of  the  no- 
blemen to  whom  I  allude,  would  have  bets 

have  been  Mi* 


gallit 
from 


ing  to  me.  1  should  have  been  bit* 
■  my  sister  and  her  family,  who  hi* 
id  me  useful,  and  have  been  to  ssr  inn 
it;  and  as  I  can  now,  unWamed,  low. 


luable ; 

and  weep  as  I  will,  I  by  no 
that  I  am  single." 

' "  I  am  fully  convinced  you  are  nwci 
more  happy ;  at  least,  I  would  hope  so,  *! 
dear,  dear  aunt,"  said  Emma,  embracing  t*3 
with  a  daughter's  fondness. 

•••Yes,  lam,  but  this  U  owing  to  my  [* 
culiarities,  or  my  faults  rather — you^  k* 


proper 
to  submit. 


taught 
I  was  habituated  to 
taste  bend  to  my  circumstances,  and  W  *" 
by  precept  and  example  to  hold  nrm****" 
as  a  religious  duty,  which  therefor*  a " 
its  own  tVsiid  With  it.  I  sbou**^ 
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inexcusable  indeed,  were  I  not  disciplined 

lu  moderation.** 

'  "  Being  so,  you  mutt  marry,  Emma, — 
don't  shake  your  bead  with  that  sceptical 
air ;  you  do  uot  suppose  that  I  would  thus 
have  torn  open  old  wounds,  and  exposed  past 
liuireriocr  throuch  hidden 
owe  end— I  know  yowae- 
corUession,  you  have  loved 
Charles  Melville,  and  most  probably  he  baa 
loved  you  ;  but  he  is  bound  by  gratitude  to 
his  uncle,  and  pity  for  his  cousin,  iu  another 
direction.  I  have  heard  that  the  voyage  to 
Madeira  lias  done  wonders  for  bar,  and  that 
in  May  they  will  return  :  if  this  is  true,  per- 
haps they  will  marry." 

1 u  Probably,"  said  Raima,  with  a  blanched 
and  somewliat  quivering  lip,  but  hi  r  eye  did 
not  elude  the  gaze  of  her  aunt. 

4  "  Now  as  you  liave  straggled  with  your 
feelings,  and  are  almost  a  conqueror,  can  you 
not  be  wholly  so  ? — can  you  uot  listen  to  the 
suit  of  a  virtuous,  amiable  man,  who  is  more- 
over a  nobleman,  one  whose  parents  love 
you,  and  will  receive  you  with  houour  and 
affection.  I  mean — you  know  who  i  mean, 
you  must  have  been  sensible  of  his  admira- 
tion V 

*  "  It  is  Lord  lIatenlan<U — I  am  vary  sor- 
ry for  it,  for  1  like  him  exceedingly  ;  Ik  ne- 
wborn I  esteem  so  highly  amongst 


«'  The  very  best  principle  on  which  to 


all  the  dearest  ties  of  life,  and  its 
most  extensive  usefulness,  you  are  calculated 
to  inspire  and  enjoy.  Resides,  all  your  fa- 
mily are  married  or  marrying,  ot  course  all 
are  to  a  certain  degree  resigning  you.  At 
three  and  twenty  you  do  not  feel  this,  but  at 
three  and  thirty  you  will  be  sensible  of  it — 
depend  upon  it  such  an  offer  as  this,  or  I 
ought  to  say,  such  a  preduocuoo  as  this, 
ought  to  be  received  as  the  promise  of  no 
light  blessing — it  may  be  admitted  slowly, 
canvassed  closely,  considered  long :  all  this 
I  allow  you,  but  do  not  dare  to  reject  it,  if 
you  value  your  own  happiness,  the  general 
advantage  of  your  family,  and  mv  regard." 

*  •"  That  I  think  as  highly  of  these  motives 
as  most  people,  I  surely  uced  not  say  at  thia 
time,  but  I  am  sure  you  will  concede,  that 
on  such  a  point  as  this,  I  ought  to  consider 
my  self  in  the  first  place.'' 

*  "  Unquestionably,  child — I  know  that  I 
speak  too  strongly,  but  it  is  because  1  feel  loo 
warmly.  I  will,  however,  release  you,  and 
prescribe  to  myself  silence  for  die 
but  think,  Emma  think!'" 

Political, 

(Concluded  from  p.  646.) 
T  h  E  merit  of  this  work  consists  rather  in  its 
official,  documentary,  and  statistical  informa- 
tion* than  in  die  interest  of  its  details.  Little 
La*  been  known  of  the  country  of  which  it 
treats — a  country  acquiring  every  day  addi- 
tional importance  on  account  of  the  war  with 
rtrrucil.  in  which  it  will,  in  a  few  months, 
st  inevitably  be  drawn,  owing  to  the 


seizure  of  Monte  Video  a  few  year*  ago,  and 
the  annexation  of  it  to  Brazil.  The  province* 
of  Uio  de  la  Plata  (we  wish  the  republic  liad 
a  shorter  name)scarcely  need  fear  the  contest, 
for  whatever  there  may  be  in  Europe,  in 
America  there  is  no  '  divinity  to  hedge  round 
ft  king,'  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  is  looked 
Upon  with  suspicior  ;  and,  without  any  re- 
marks as  to  the  relative,  merits,  of  govern- 
ments, we  feel  assured  that  die  vast  continent 
of  the  new  world  will  never  rest  quiet  or  ( 
satisfied  while  the  only  monarchy  it  has,  that  1 
of  Brazil,  is  suffered  to  exist ;  besides,  there  j 
is  an  almost  universal  jealousy  of  the  Emperor  • 
of  Brazil,  and,  to  say  the  truth,  he  is  so  ill  I 
descended,  diat  we  are  not  surprised  at  it. 
The  Bourbons  and  their  alliances  have  never 
been  remarkable  for  Uieir  integrity.  On  the 
subject  of  the  present  dispute  between  the 
republic  of  Uio  de  la  Plata  and 
the  conduct  of  the  latter,  our 
strongly.  Speaking  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Brazilians  towards  Monte  Video,  he  says  :*— 
4  That  they  have  violently  pillaged  the 
country,  and,  under  the  authority  of  the  ge- 
neral, of  mote  than  four  million  head  of  s-i- 
cunnas,  which  have  been  sent  to  the  Brazilian 
territory,  as  is  proved  by  the  estimates  made 
at  the  collecting  houses  in  the  passes  of  die 
frontier*.  And,  with  reference  to  this  point, 
I  will  state  two  curious  circumstances.  Be- 
fore 1817,  in  the  captain-generalship  of  Rio 
Grande,  belonging  to  Brazil,  distant  one 
hundred  and  twenty  leagues  from  Monte  Vi- 
deo, there  were  no  more  than  thirteen  sailers, 
and  now  there  are  one  hundred  and  twenty ! 
Before  the  entrance  of  the  Portuguese,  the 
country  of  Monte  Video  was  more  abundant 
in  cattle  than  any  other  in  that  part  of  Ame- 
rica ;  and  now  even  the  Brazilians,  who  an 
settling  there,  are  forced  to  bring  cattle  from 
their  own  territory,  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
their  breeding  establishments  ! 

'  That,  following  the  plan  of  peopling  the 
country  with  Brazilians,  whose  numbers  now 
exceed  one  thousand  five 
ral  took  away  the  lands  ft 
assigned  diem  to  others,  without  giving  the 
smallest  compcizsation ;  but,  on  die  contrary. 


lie 


idem  land  that  he 


the  course  of  justice.  The  persons  who  have 
peopled  die  (.'ruguay  and  Tacuarorabo  are 
proofs  of  diis,  whom  the  native*  distinguish 
by  the  mck-narue  of  cslaacmrot  intnmt,  or 
iulcrlorwcs. 

1  Tliat  use  province  is  not  only  not  indebt- 
ed for  any  public  work  to  the  invaders,  but 
that,  on  the  contrary,  these  very  persons  have 
ruined  almost  nil  the  public 
IKwsessed  prior  to  their  eotrace.  ' 
walls  which  inclosed  the  city,  and  were  for- 
merly a  place  of  security  and  of  recreation, 
are  now  only  a  haunt  for  rats,  being  full  of 
breaches  iu  the  whole  extent.  All  the  batte- 
ries which  clothed  these  same  walls  are  de- 
stroyed, excepting  one  which  commands  the 
port-  The  arsenal,  which  was  a  fine  build- 
ing, is  now  m  more  than  a  shel I.  The  bar* 
racks,  including  those  of  the  citadel,  and  the 
guard-houses,  which  were  once  placed  round 
the  walls,  are  abandoned,  and  now  abound 

1  for  reo 


in  existence ;  and  thus,  in  every  point  of 
view,  is  Monte  Video  a  decaying  colony,  op- 
pressed widi  poverty,  where  the  inhabitants 
live  in  a  complete  state  of  isolation,  without 
exhibiting  any  signs  of  rationality,  excepting 
by  the  houses  in  wliich  they  shelter  them- 
selves from  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather. 

'  But  what  is  more,  the  light-house,  placed 
on  the  lop  of  the  famous  mountain  which 
stands  in  front  of  Monte  Video,  and  which, 
for  many  years,  served  as  a  guide  for  naviga- 
tion during  the  night,  is  now  of  no  use.  I 
can  narrate  a  singular  fact  with  regard  to  this 
topic.  In  1819,  the  Portuguese  general 
pledged  himself  to  construct  a  light  bouse  in 
the  island  of  Mores,  five  leagues  distant  from 
Monte  Video,  situated  between  the  coast  and 
the  Banco  Ingles  :  but  in  order  to  prove  diat 

^o^^^^h^^JSr  tfwaSm 

of  that  province,  which  was  not  executed  at 
the  expense  of  enormous  sacrifices  on  their 
part,  it  was  required  that  the  municipality  in 
return  should  declare  the  right  of  Portugal  to 
a  greater  portion  of  territory ,  advancing  its 
limit*  to  a  straight  line  drawn  from  the 
Vaguaroa  to  the  Arcpey,  which  empties  itself 
into  the  Uruguay,  the  boundaries  of  that 
straight  line  being  on  the  side  of  the  sea, 
Santa  Teresa,  and  the  lake  of  Mini.  Ucre 
we  behold,  for  the  first 
territories  exchanged  for  a 
also  a  light-house  beccming'the  basis  of  a 
treaty  of  limits  between  two  foreign  stales. 
But  the  result  of  all  this  is,  that  the  light- 
house- never  was,  and  never  will  be  made, 
and  the  light-house  Portuguese  government 
did  nothing  but  make  the  treaty. 

'  Finally,  it  is  necessary  to  inform  yon  that 
another  of  the  great  favours  which  die  Bra- 
zilians have  conferred  on  Monte  Video  is, 
the  obligation  they  imposed  on  the  proprie- 
tors oa  different  occasions  to  assist  in  the 
of  its 


under  die  deplorable  alternative  of  giving  mo- 
ney, or  of  going  to  a  dungeon ;  and  that, 
after  a  series  of  years,  during  which  no  one 
gained  anything,  in  consequence  of  the  para- 
uzed  state  of  interior  and  exterior  commence, 
and  every  person  was  in  a  comparative  state 
of  pecuniary  destitution.  This  is  too  well 
proved  by  the  decrease  in  die  public  revenue 
of  the  province.  Prior  to  that  invasion,  the 
custom  house  of  Monte  Video  produced  from 
forty  to  fifty  thousand  dollars  annually ;  sub- 
sequently to  it,  and  at  this  very  time,  it  yields 
bale  more  than  twenty  thousand.  From  this 
cause  the  Bank  of  Janeiro  was  obliged  to 
supply  funds  for  the  support  of  the  army ;  or 
rather  for  the  purse  of  the  general;  because 
the  army  mutinied  several  times  for  the  reco- 
very of  iu  pay !  and  now,  since  there  are  no 
further  means  of  extorting  more  from  die  na- 
tives, Brazil  has  again  been  under  the  mom 
sily  of  coming  forward  with  twenty-five  thou- 
sand dollars  a  month,  being  enabled  to  do  so 
by  the  loan  which  she  has  negotiated  in  Eng- 
land.   What  a  fine  destiny  for  such  a  loan ! 


Those  and  such  like  objects,  in  which 
whole  loan  will  be  expended,  will  gu 


give  a 
a 


to  her  loan  holders,  as 
all  Us 
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Spain  and  by  Portugal  to  their  money  con- 
tractors.' 

With  regard  to  the  causes  of  the  revolution 
in  liio de  la  Plata— causes,  God  knows,  suffi- 
cient to  provoke  any  people  to  revolt,  and 
soft! 


t the  republic,  our  author 
gives  much  interesting  information,  particu- 
larly in  what  relates  to  the  constitution,  laws, 
&c.  of  this  republic.  Politics, however,  form 
a  very  small  portion  of  our  plan,  and,  after 
stating  the  nature  of  the  work,  we  had  rather 
seek  elsewhere  for  extracts — even  dive  to  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean  or  run  a  race  on  land 
to  get  an  account  of  the  productions  of  the 
Kio  negro  on  the  Patagonian  coast  :— 

1  The  amphibious  animals  have  been  hi- 
therto the  only  production  which  foreigners 
Itave  turned  to  advantage.  Among  these  the 
soa-elephant  ought  to  have  the  first  place. 
The  male  of  that  species,  when  it  has  attained 
its  full  bulk,  is  from  seven  to  seven  and  a 
half  varas  in  length,  and  from  five  to  five  and 
a  half  in  circumference.  The  females  never 
exceed  four  varas  in  length,  with  proportion- 
ate thickness.  Its  formation  is  like  that  of 
the  rest  of  the  pi) oca  genus,  differing  only  in 
the  head,  which  is  smaller  in  proportion. 
'Die  large  males  go  out  on  the  beach  in  Au- 
gust, September,  and  October,  sooner  or 
later,  according  as  the  spring  has  been  more 
or  lest  cold.  At  their  cry  the  females  assem- 
ble in  a  gang  around  the  strongest  male ; 
and,  if  any  rival  comes,  they  fight  terribly, 
until  the  one  overcome  again  betake*  himself 
to  the  sea.  The  females  produce  on  land, 
these  months,  one,  but  rarely  two 
which  at  first  are  black,  and  retain 
that  colour  three  weeks  or  a  month,  du- 
ring which  time  they  suck.  Afterwards 
tliey  change  their  hair  to  a  dark  gray  ; 
they  are  then  abandoned  by  their  mo- 
thers, who  rut,  become  with  cub  again, 
and  betake  themselves  to  the  sea,  as  well  as 
the  large  males.  The  young  ones  go  in 
gangs  of  from  fifty  to  sixty,  and  always 
remain  two  months  on  the  shore.  The  males 
and  females  of  a  year  old  quit  the  sea  in  No- 
vember arid  December,  change  their  hair, 
and  remain  a  month,  or  a  month  and  a  half 
on  shore.  During  the  rest  of  the  year  some 
of  them  quit  the  sea,  but  in  small  number*, 
and  iu  general  lean.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  while  these  animals  remain  out  of  the 
sea,  which  sometimes  is  for  the  space  of  from 
two  months  and  a  half  to  three,  they  eat 
nothing. 

4  The  killing  of  these  animals  commences 
with  the  first  which  leave  the  sea  in  Septem- 
ber. The  fishermen,  armed  with  spears, 
approach  a  gang.  The  females,  which  are 
sometimes  at  a  distance  from  the  male,  draw 
uear  to  him,  in  order  that  he  may  defend 
them.  He  rises  on  his  fins,  shows  his  tusks, 
and  makes  a  horrible  noise,  but  all  in  vain  ; 
his  weight  renders  his  strength  useless,  and 
the  fishermen  pierce  him  with  their  spears  in 
the  breast.  If  at  first  he  does  not  fall,  find- 
ing himself  wounded,  he  covers  the  wound 
with  a  fin  going  backwards  till  be  dies.  The 
females  crowd  together,  and,  as  they  offer  no 
resistance,  the  business  of  death  is  soon  over 
The  fat  is 


times  six  inches  thick ;  and  the  blubber  is 
extracted  by  frying  the  fat.  The  skin  is  of 
no  use  whatever.  Some  elephants  have 
yielded  as  much  as  two  pipes  of  blubber. 

'  The  sea-lion,  or  pelucon,  is  from  four  to 
five  varas  in  length,  with  a  head  more  bulky 
in  proportion  than  the  elephant.  The  males 
have  a  mane;  and,  as  they  are  infinitely 
more  nimble  than  the  elephants,  and  it  is 
dangerous  to  attack  them  with  spears,  they 
are  generally  killed  with  fire-arms.  In  their 
manner  of  living  they  resemble  the  elephants 
last-mentioned  5  only  with  this  difference, 
that  they  ko  more  frequently  into  the  sea. 
As  the  sea-lions  hare  but  very  little  fat,  and 
their  skin  is  of  inconsiderable  value,  they  are 
not  persecuted,  and  are,  therefore,  very  nu- 
merous. Some  of  them  go  from  the  sea  to 
the  smooth  head-lands  on  the  banks  of  the 
North ;  but  their  principal  rendezvous  is  on 
the  shores  of  the  south,  m  the  vicinity  of  San 
Antonio  and  San  Jose. 

*  The  sea-wolf,  with  two  kinds  of  hair,  is 
a  vara  and  a  half  in  length ;  and  has  a  dark 
gray  fur,  long  and  coarse,  which  covers  ano- 
ther that  is  very  fine ;  and  it  is  this  that 
makes  it  valuable.  Their  manner  of  living 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  lions.  They  are 
killed  with  sticks ;  but,  having  been  very 
much  persecuted,  they  have  become  extremely 
fierce ;  and  on  the  least  alarm  they  plunge 
into  the  sea,  not  rising  again  for  the  distance 
of  more  than  half  a  league.  At  present  there 
are  some  of  them  in  the  bay  of  Buenos  Ca- 
bles, to  the  north  of  the  river  Negro,  and  in 
some  pkices  between  San  Antonio  and  San 

Joti, 

'  The  sea-wolf,  with  one  kind  of  hair,  is 
somewhat  larger  than  the  former  :  it  has 
only  one  sort  of  fur,  very  ordinary  and  dark 
gray.  As  they  are  of  no  value,  they  are  left 
unmolested,  and  are  therefore  not  so  fierce 
as  the  others.' 

As  Monte  Video  is  likely  to  occupy  no 
ordinary  share  of  attention,  we  subjoin  an 


account  of  it  in  conclusion,  merely  remark- 
ing, that  the  work  is  embellished  with  an  ex- 
cellent map  of  the  republic,  and  a  plan  of 


'  This  province,  favoured  by  nature,  as  if 
it  had  been  selected  for  the  display  of  fertility 
and  beauty,  is  not  less  important  on  account 
»f  its  geographical  situation,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  River  de  la  Plata,  forty  leagues  distant 
from  the  capital  city  of  Buenos  Ayres,  bnt 
only  ten  from  the  coast.  It  is  situated  in 
34"  54'  48"  south  lat.  and  56»  13'  30*  west 
long,  according  to  observations  made  in 
February  of  this  year;  and  borders  on  the 
rivers  La  Plata  and  Uruguay,  and  on  Bratil 
on  the  south  and  west.  Its  climate,  which 
has  sensibly  improved  during  the  last  forty 
years,  is  temperate  and  humid  ;  bnt  as  that 
quality  is  moderated  by  the  invariably  dry 
land  winds  from  the  north-west — commonly 
called  passageros,  because  they  pass  through 
the  open  plains  of  Buenos  Ayres — and  by  its 
proximity  to  the  ocean,  the  temperature  of  its 
atmosphere  is  the  most  healthy  possible.  In 
the  year  1810,  that  province  numbered  a 
population  of  from  sixty  to  seventy  thousand 
including  that  of  the  city,  which 
At 


however,  it  scarcely  contains  from  fnnv  to 
fifty  thousand ;  that  is  ten  thousand  ta  rir 
city,  and  the  remainder  in  the  country,  whxh 
is  of  immense  extent ;  since,  even  allowbr 
the  arbitrary  limits  assigned  to  it  by  Brad  u 
1 819  to  remain  unchanged,  it  would  coraprat 
one  hundred  and  thirty  Castilian  lajia 
from  north  to  south,  and  about  ninety  from 
east  to  west.  There  are  man)  inhabited  ohm 
in  it,  as  Maldooado,  Colonia,  Sta  Lku, 
Camclones,  S»-  Jose,  S"-  Carlos,  Sonars, 
and  Cerro  Largo,  which  are  all  towns ;  and 
the  villages  are  Toledo,  Panrlo,  Rocha.  l't- 
narol,  Piedras,  S»-  Salvador,  Minis.  Floriij, 
Porongos,  Colla,  Bacas,  Vivorai,  EspiuSh, 
Mercedes,  Paisandu,  and  Herridera.  TV- 
decrease  of  population  was  occasioned  hj 
the  war  with  Spain,  which  in  that  territory 
was  carried  on  as  in  no  other  part  of  the 
united  provinces :  by  the  civil  war  wto 
raged  there,  and   produced  that  ararcb 
which  the  neighbouring  foreigners  took  car. 
to  excite  during  the  revolution  against  Spun, 
and  also  by  the  domination  of  the  PurtugW 
or  Brazilians,  which  appears  to  be  one  aai 
the  same  thing,  from  which,beioguniversr> 
detested,  the  natives  have  fled  in  great  ■* 
bers,  emigrating  to  the  other  provinces.  Mont? 
Vrideo  was  peopled,  less  than  a  ccotarj  ajd 
by  a  colony  sent  from  Buenos  Ayres.  ti 
that  time  the  country  was  occupied  by  j 
multitude  of  barbarous  Indians,  of  mm 
now  remain  only  the  very  few  who  live  in  t* 
remote  parts,  known  by  the  name  of  Cham 
cas.   The  new  colonists  found  the  cwibijt 
abounding  with  vicunuas.   Since  Out  tin* 
the  soil,  fertile  in  all  parts,  even  intbero«=>- 
tains  with  which  it  abounds,  appears  to  MR 
been  used  particularly  for  grazing,  it*  a* 
having  continued  all  along  to  be  the  tori; 
branch  of  the  commerce  of  Monte 
not  only  by  reason  of  the  exporUW" i  a 
vicunna  and  horse-hides,  but  alsoofsaiW 
meat  and  tallow.    Monte  Video  at  one  urn 
possessed  thirty-three  establishments  for  cur- 
ing meat,  each  of  them  killing  at  lea* 
hundred  head  of  cattle  daily,  witkotn  «W 
consumption  being  felt  in  regard  to  tK-"- 
cunna,  the  multiplication  of  which  ra#  >' 
assisted  there  by  an  infinite  variety  of  niwri 
circumstances.   The  whole  country  abosn^ 
in  excellent  pastures,  and  not  a  siny* 
of  ground  is  left  waste.    The  pastures  a*  . 
excellent  quality,  and  fertilized  in  an  »«• 
nishing  manner  by  the  irrigation  or 
rivers,  rivulets,  and  springs.   At  eaca  <^ 
the  traveller  finds  himself  agreeably  wrpr* 
bv  meeting  with  streams  of  pure  and  sa«rn 
ous  water,  which  tend  to  enhance  the  ti&J 
of  the  surrounding  scenery,  consisting 
constant  succession  of  hills,  eminences,  » 
dows.  wilds,  rugged  defiles,  and  rooontF 
-  ^  which  all  the  territory  abound*  •» 


with  -...w.  -m  —  —..—v  - 
principal  rivers  are,  the  Urug^isji  i«v 
Ybieui,  Cebollali  " 
Diaman,  Arapci,  Guarey,  Olimar, 


Yi,  S«*-  Locia,  Gag? 

imar.  Fa* - 

TV 


Tacuari,  Yguaron, 
immense  currents  of  the» 


and  TacuarembS. 

rsarefcr^ 


by  more  than  two  hundred  rivulets,  n*j  ( 
them  very  considerable,  which  run 
recuons,  excepting  an  elevated  ridge  d* 
which  " 
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as  to 


poce  to  the  annexed  map.  Almost 
all  these  rivers  might  be  marie  navigable, 
through  the  greatest  part  of  their  course, 
with  Utile  trouble.  Those  that  arc  now  easily 
navigated  are  the  Uruguay,  Tfegro,  Cebollati, 
and  Sl«-  Lucia.  As  the  grazing  business  pro- 
duces such  immense  profit  to  those  who  pos- 
sess capitals  laid  out  in  estates,  agriculture 
has  occupied  them  but  litUe.  as  a  matter  of 
s|ieeulaiion ;  nevertheless,  the  lands  are  ca- 

Iiable  of  producing  abundantly,  and  without 
abour,  all  kinds  of  grain,  fruit,  and  vege- 
tables. 

•  The  province  of  Monte  Vi<leo  is  at  pre- 
sent occupied  by  the  troops  of  Brazil,  against 
the  will  of  its  legitimate  masters.' 

ORIGINAL. 

inr.  rtiL  RCHU  of  st.gile-s  ix  ma  rir.i  t»3, 

AND  ST.  GILES,  CUII'PLtGATE  ;  WITH 
THEIR  SACRED  RELICS— MAKVKX.,  MIL- 
TOST,  SPEED,  AND  fOI. 

I  f  we  except  the  two  great  cathedral  churches, 
and  that  of  the  Temple,  perhaps  the  church  of 
SLGUes,  Cripplegate,  or  St.f ;  lies  in  the  1  'ieJd  <, 
in  days  past,  may  be  considered  the  more  in- 
teresting. The  latter  stands  between  the  east 
and  the  west — the  emporium  of  commerce 
and  the  world  of  fashion,  as  a  point  where 
both  might  meet  to  perform  duties  alike  call- 
ed for  in  each ;  and  it  is  so  surrounded  by 
e,  in  its  immediate  precincts, 
m  views  of  life  alike  to  the 
and  the  stately  aristocrat, 
might,  from  its  battlements, 
contemplate  improvements  for  Ireland,  awl 
plans  of  reformation  for  England,  and  the 
philanthropist  peer  into  garrets  where  dis- 
ease and  poverty  are  exhibited  in  every  stage 
of  existence,  from  the  child  that  cnes  for 
bread,  to  the  aged  Iteggar  who  groans  for  as- 
sistance. Hie  perpetual  current  of  human 
life,  rushing  continually  past  iu  walls,  resem- 
bles a  strait  in  which  a  mighty  river  concen- 
trates its  ever-moving  waters;  and,  although 
it  must  be  allowed  that  the  stream  is,  for  the 
most  part,  turbid,  and  what  many  persons 
might  call  'the  dregs  of  society,  yet  '* 
certain  that  splendid  carriag  s,  containing 
t  ho  great  and  the  fair,  occasionally  swell  the 
tide,  and  sparkle  for  a  moment,  like  shining 
bubbles  in  the  darksome  mass.  Notwith- 
standing the  ignorance  of  Mr.  Crokcr,  a.  to 
the  latitude  of  Mussel  Square,  we  are  per- 
*  .st:ad<xl  that  few  persons,  even  of  fashion, 
have  not  navigated  this  vulgar  outlet ;  and, 
if  they  have  not,  we  may  venture  to  assert 
that  they  ought  to  do  it 

That  the  tens  of  thousands  who  swarm 
around  the  gates  of  St.  Giles  should  never 
turn  up  their  eyes,  to  contemplate  the  match- 
less piece  of  art  with  which  they  are  orna- 
mented, is  perfectly  natural ;  but  surely  that 
<  lass  of  persons  who  affect  taste,  and  those 
who  travel  to  indulge  it,  might  make  a  pil- 
grimage from  St.  James's,  once  in  their  lives', 
to  visit  this.  And  what  can  we  say  of  that 
very  extensive  and  communicative  class,  the 
■patriotic  public,  who  walk  or  drive  past  the 
-  where  the  bones  of  Andrew  Marvel 
without  giving  a  grateful  sigh  to  his 

as  it  well  deserves,  the 


beautiful  sculpture  that  adorns  the  gate,  and 
paying  a  tribute  of  respect  to  die  memory  of 
the  most  incorruptible  of  senators,  the  visitor 
ought  not  to  forget  that  another  worthy,  who 
lived  in  the  same  age,  Uiough  of  humbler 
circumsUnces,  is  buried  in  this  churchyard — 
Richard  Tendril,  the  faithful  guide  to  whom 
Charles  If.  was  indebted  for  liberty  and  per- 
haps life  after  die  fatal  battle  of  Worcester. 
Nor  would  we  have  him  stop  here,  but  ven- 
ture eastward ;  and,  if  his  topographical 
knowledge  is  as  limited  as  Mr.  Croker  af- 
fected his  to  be,  let  him  buy  a  map  of  Lon- 
don, or,  throwing  himself  into  a  coach,  order 
the  driver  to  set  him  down  at  the  door  of  an- 
other church,  devoted  to  the  same  saint,  in 
Cripplegate,  where  many  of  die  *  elder  wor- 
thies,' as  Dr.  Southey  would  say,  he  among 

•  The  surfeit-slain  fools,  common  dang  of  the 

.soil.'  « 

Though  many  speed  on,  without  remem- 
bering that  Speed  the  historian  lies  here, 
some  should  be  found  grateful  for  his  re- 
searches, and  aware  that  from  his  folio  has 
sprung  a  race  of  duodecimos,  each  of  which, 
in  its  day  and  generation,  contributed  to  en- 
lighten readers,  and  pay  printers;  and  to  his 
'  cloud  of  witnesses'  sorely  the  religious  part 
of  the  world  owes  especial  gratitude.  Can 
any  true  Protestant,  in  these  time*  of  renew- 
ed controversy,  hurry  twist  St.  (iiles's,  and 
forget  that  there  lies  r  ox  the  martvrotogist, 
whose  simple  record  of  Bonner's  judgments 
and  Smilhficld  horrors  has  done  more,  in 
days  past,  towards  abolishing  poperv,  than 
ail  the  bayonets  and  the  arguments  ever  pro- 
duced to  defend  it.  In  many  a  retired  corner 
of  the  land,  where  new  tracts  of  divinity  and 
village  libraries  are  still  unknown,  Uiis  mighty 
treasure  constitutes  the  divinity,  history,  and 
novelty  of  the  place — passing  from  sire  to 
son,  and  from  one  family  to  another,  as  a 
hook  that  must  be  read  once  in  a  ufe  by 
every  man,  and  twice  by  every  woman.  How 
many  of  these  simple  souls,  who  have  wept 
over  fires  long  since  extinguished,  and  nou- 
rished indignation  for  those  they  believe  to 
be  burning  now,  would  gladly  walk  many  a 
wearisome  mile  to  cast  their  eyes  on  the  spot 
where  he  reposes,  who  has  awakened  by  turns 
•very  emotion  of  which  their  hearts  were  ca- 
pable, and  established  them  in  tliat  faith  they 
feel  to  !>e  invaluable  1— how  little  do  they 
dream  that  so  many  professing  it  should  run 
every  dry  by  the  honoured  spot  in  ignorance 
of  its  existence. 

Surely  die  young — the  fair — die  senti- 
mental, should  pay  a  decided  tribute  of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  Andrew  Marvel ;  for, 
if  they  had  no  particular  regard  for  his  poli- 
tical integrity,  they  must  love  the  writer  of 
William  and  Margaret,  die  very  sweetest 
ballad*  our  language  can  Wast,  without  ex- 
cepting even  Auld  Robin  Gray.  Who  can 
forget  the  soft  reasonings  of  die  fair  ghost, 
even  in  death,  the,' 
injured  lover:— 

*  Is  not  the  authorship  of  this  hall  ad  doubt- 


*  Why  did  you  say  my  lips  were  red  ? 
Yet  made  the  scarlet  pale, 
Anil  why  did  I,  poor  witless  maid, 
Believe  the  (Uttering  tale  : 
4  How  could  you  say  my  face  was  fair, 
And  yet  that  tVe  forsake  > 
How  could  you  win  my  virgin  heart, 

Yet  leave  that  heart  to  bteak  f 
To  those  who  are  long  accustom,  d 
•To  hold  high  converse  with  the  mighty  dead,' 
not  onlv  in  their  works,  but  in  the  hour  ,  l 
lonely  meditation  (when  spirit  meets  spin!, 
despite  of  the  lapse  of  time,  or  the  distinct! 
of  country),  it  must  be  mortifying  that  they 
cannot  pace  the  4  long-drawn  aisle,'  when: 
the  bones  of  Milton  moulder.  iiudistuiU  ,\ 
by  that  '  busy  hum  of  men,'  which  paralyses 
the  powers  of  imagination,  and  clouds  even 
We  can  meditate  on  the 
bi  tter  in  our  own  I 
die  spot  where 
placed  his  bust,  doing  honour  to  his  own 
taste  and  liberality,  not  lass  dian  to  the  im- 
mortal bard.  It  ought  to  be  die  pleasant 
duty  of  us,  who  live  in  more  enlightened 
times  than  those  when  the  *  blind  schoolmas- 
ter's' immortal  epic  poem  sold  for  five  pounds, 
to  recognise  and  honour  him  wherever  we 
trace  him,  on  the  principle  of  doing  'justice 
to  our  age  aud  ourselves,  by  showing  our 
knowledge  of  his  works,  and  our  gratitude 
for  them. 

As  a  poet  of  most  lofty  imagination, 
magnificent  conception,  exquisite  delicacy, 
and  deep  tenderness — of  most  original  and 
daring  genius,  combined  widi  pastoral  purity 
of  dioaght,  and  an  harmonious  flow  of  num- 
bers, developing  the  very  soul  of  music,  Md- 
ton  must  ever  remain  impressed  upon  our 
minds  as  a  star  of  unequalled  lustre:  but 
perhaps  another  century  will  pass,  before  he 
receives  the  meed  of  admiration  to  which  he 
is  entitled,  when,  all  his  prose  being  con- 
signed to  oblivion  (even  the  last  new  disco- 
very), men  will  estimate  his  poetical  works 
as  they  merit,  and  forget  the  polemics  and 


fui.  It  has  been  claimed  by  Mallet,  but  an 
older  copy^somewhat  <^ffcrt°t,  is  said  to  be 

Ed. 


politics,  which  it  is  our  pain  to 
That  Milton  was  an  honest,  upright  man,  we 
all  doubt  not ;  but  we  forget  to  honour  his 
integrity,  from  our  remembrance  of  his  alli- 
ance with  fanaticism,  his  display  of  cold- 
hcartedness  towards  his  wife  and  daughters, 
and  die  acrimony  of  disposition  which  led  so 
high  minded  a  man  to  bend  even  his  theolo- 
gical opinions  into  die  service  of  his  selfish- 
ness and  ill  temper.  Posterity  may  lose  these 
memorials,  and  sec  in  the  poet  all  that  is 
loveable  in  the  man,  for  it  is  certain  dial  they 
will  find,  in  his  descriptions  of  human  and 
angelic  nature,  so  much  of  grandeur  and  of 
padios,  as  ought  not  only  to  enlarge  and  ex- 
alt their  mmds,  but  should  move  and  capti- 
vate dieir  hearts. 

If,  in  the  hurry  of  business,  the  careless- 
ness of  pleasure,  the  indolence  of  wealdi,  or 
the  pressure  of  poverty,  many  are  found  un- 
mindful of  the  datd,  in  die  two  churches  de- 
dicated to  St.  Giles  the  same  cannot  be  said 
of  their  attentions  to  the  living  of  one  of  them , 
as  die  crowds  which  assemble  to  attend  the 
preaching  of  the  new  rector  of  St.  Giles  in 
the  Fields  abundantly  testifies.    Proof  that 
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given,  in  the  fact  of  this  gentleman'*  ad- 
vancement, since  it  is  certain  that  be  owes  it 
to  no  other  medium  than  hi*  talents  as  an 
elegant  and  popular  preacher,  calculated 
to  do  much  good,  and  alike  removed  from 
the  enthusiasm  of  Milton''  tiroes  and  the  ap- 
athy of  those  which  succeeded  them— from 
of  which  may  the  enlightened  g<*xi 

r"*»--r 

 i — ■  ■  ,. — i 


ARRI VSO  AT  T  EARS  OF  DISCRETION. 

To  tkc  Editor  of  the  Tdlcrory  Chronicle. 
Sir,— I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  idea 
of  reviving  jnsta  ana  tournaments,  suggested 
in  your  journal,  a  short  time  since,  in  the  arti- 
cle on  Crusaders,  page  474,  far  from  a  happy 
one.  No  one  can  suppose  that,  by  such  a  so*- 
leam  piece  of  wwfe-Mwtr,  we  shouH  advance 
a  single  step  towards 

j  look  at  art  more  respectable  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  by  condescending  to  act 
like  so  many  stage-players,  pro  bona  publico, 
at  a  day-light  masquerade;  or,  d  la  Dy- 
moke;  or  like  the  man  in  armour  at  mv 
lord  mayor4*  show.  To  attempt  to  revive 
the  institutions  of  former  ages,  after  their 

S'rit  is  worn  out,  is  hopeless  and  child- 
:  we  might  as  well  say,  ail  the  French 
did  in  the  heat  of  their  revolution,  let  us  get 
up  a  grand  national  farce,  and  all  set  about 
playing  Greeks  and  Romans' ;  which  notable 
idea  was  attended  with  put  the  same  kind  of 
success  as  the  renowned  ancient  banquet  given 
by  the  learned  doctor,  in  Peregrine  Pickle ; 
or,  if  we  must  act,  we  might  as  weft  have 
Ixmdon's  chief  magistrate  make  his  annual 
procession  in  the  stvle  of  a  Roman  triumph, 
with  a  slave  behind"  him,  to  utter,  from  thne 
to  time,  the  useful  monition  in  his  ear,  that  a 
lord  mayor  is,  after  all,  but  a  man.  Or  else 
we  might  moke  a  grand  holiday,  smd  crown 
Dr.  Sourhey,  in  •  :.  in  imitation  of 

Petrarch's  being  crowned  tti-  the  capftol  :— 
there  is  one  part  of  the  ceremony  which,  per- 
haps,  the  lanreat  would  object  to,  namely, 
that  where,  after  partaking  of  a  sumptuous 
banquet,  the  illustrious  Italian  poet  danced 
with  bells  tied  to  his  arms  and  legs.  Extra- 
vagant as  all  thi*  is,  it  strikes  me  as  being 
not  a  whit  more  so,  than  to  propose  that  art  I 
English  gentleman,  of  the  nineteenth  een- 
tnry,  should  buckle  on  the  armour  of  a  knight] 
of  the  fourteenth,  and  do  that  out  of  mum- 
mery, that  his  ancestors  did  in  sober  crtmest- 
Horse-races  have  succeeded  to  tour- 
perhaps  it  is  a  pity,  yet  we  do  riot 
ice  how  we  can  now  very  well  substitute  the 
latter  for  the  former;  or  what  we  should 
gain  if  we  could.  A  fhsW  cannot  become  a 
child  again,  by  playing  with  a  child's  rattle ; 
neither  can  nations,  any  more  than  indivi- 
duals, recall,  by  an  omnipotent  fiat,  the  past 
eras  of  their  existence.  We  might  as  well 
follow  the  example  of  the  Knight  of  La 
Mancha,  take  crooks  in  our  hands,  and  turn 
shepherds,  sing  pastorals  from  morning  till 
night,  and  make  love  in  the  Arcadian  style. 
Some  persons,  I  must  confess,  appear  very 
fond  of  this  species  of  humbug.  They  even 
"ice  to  nave  their  portraits  m  masquerade ;  a 


fine  lady  chooses  to  be  painted  in  the  charac- 
ter of  a  nipsev  ;  a  demirep  as  a  Diana ;  and 
a  citizen's  wife  as  a  shepherdess,  with  a  crook 
annVtwo  lambs  at  her  feet ;  or,  if  we  mum  be 
aping,  some  of  our  fashionable  clubs  might 
take  a  hint  from  that  gentle  nambv-nainby 
institution,  the  Aceadtmia  Degli  Arcadi  of 
the  Italians. 

So  faf  am  I  from  desiring  to  revive 
"'"*e  customs  and  ceremonies,  that  I 
rather  advise  that  we  should  get  rid, 
as  fast  as  we  prudently  can,  of  many  of  those 
vestiges  of  antiquity,  that  at  the  present  day 
serve  only  to  throw  an  air  of  ridicule  upon 
some  of  the  most  solemn  institutions.  Of 
these,  the  law  among  others  has  its  frill  share; 
and  had  it  less  of  what  it  term*  fictions,  alias 
farce  and  make-believe  {tromj<m«f  trumpery), 
it  might  perhaps  be  as  well  for  the  commu- 
nity. We  have  already  witnessed  the  expi- 
ration of  birth-day  odes,  and  hoops  at  court, 
and,  in  all  probability,  the  Iaarcatship  itself 
will  follow  th  em.  A  writer  of  charades  and 
tea-table  poetry  chooses  to  be  represented  a 
la  Byron  without  a  cravat;  and  a  man- 
milliner  with  in  us  tac  I.. -o3.  There  are, 
also,  many  other  notable  customs  lhat 
might  safely  be  despatched  to  that  bourn 
from  which  no  tournaments  will  return. 
After  all,  why  should  we  repine,  because 
we  cannot  have  the  same  amusements  as 
our  forefathers?  We  have  many  of  which 
they  had  no  idea.  Tis  true,  even  Ranelagh 
is  gone,  and  Vauxhall  is  going,  but  we  have 
Almack's  and  the  Opera.  At  this  time  of 
day,  to  wi.h  for  tilting,  matches,  is  pretty 
much  the  same  as  wishing  tor  those  times 
when  princesses  were  washerwomen. 

ANTI-llUMDl'G. 
BALLOON  ASCXXT. 

Tn  r.  ascents  of  our  aeronauts,  of  late  years, 
have  been  as  like  each  other  as  peas,  and  [ 
their  narratives  the  essence  of  dulness :  they 
state  that  they  ascended,  readied  an  altitude 
of  two  miles,  and  then  came  down  again.  No 
attempt  whatever  has 
discovery,  c 
how  to  render  these  flights  as  cheap  and  as 
profitable  as  possible:  Within  the  last  ten 
days,  however,  two  gentlemen  have  made  an 
ascent,  with  other  objects';  the  one,  Mr. 
Thomas  R.  Jolliffe,  the  author  of  Letters 
from  Palestine ;  and  the  other,  M.  Comiliot, 
is  a  Trench  gentleman,  who,  we  believe,  ex- 
hibited some  curious  scientific  experiments 
in  London  a  year  or  two  ago.  The  follow- 
ing account  of  the  ascent  is  extracted  from  a 
letter  written  by  Mr.  JoUifle  to  his  brother: 

'  My  dear  brother, — It  lias  been  vexy  cor- 
rectly stated,  in  tl«e  public  prints,  that  the 
objects  of  M.de  Coruulot  and  myself,  in  onr 
aerial  excursion  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Sevenoaks,  embraced  other  views  than  those 
of  mere  adventurous  curiosity.  Titese  I  will 
shortly  attempt  to  explain,  after  detailing 
some  of  the  incidents  connected  with  die  as- 
cent. It  was  our  wish,  during  tfut  first  cnay, 
to  secure  as  retired  a  spot  for  the  experiment 
as  could  be  engaged  within  a  moderate  dis- 
tance of  the  metropolis ;  and  a  farm'  in  the 
"  village  of  Seat  was  ultimately 
nbining  many  of  the  most  es- 


sential requisites :  yet,  even  in  that  w*p». 
tered  situation,  it  soon  became  im|xm)4<  to 
disguise  our  intentions ;  the  report  cjuickly  cir- 
culated in  the  adjoining  haralet,  and,  on  the 
day  preceding  that  fixed  for  our  departure,  a 
course  had  assembled  to  «it- 
of  inflation,  which,  from  the 
of  the  balloon,  took  nearly  twenty 
hours  to  complete.    On  the  followine.  morn- 
ing, several  thousands  attended,  at  in  cub 
hour,  and  waited  with  the  utmost  patient* 
and  good  humour  during  a  my  liresotn*  vA 
protracted  ceremony.    At  length,  between 
five  and  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  we  ad- 
justed the  car,  and  proceeded  with  as  talc 
delay  as  possible  to  arrange  whatever  eke 
was  necessary  for  an  immediate  ascent.  When 
first  loosened  from  the  cords  Which  fixed  it 
to  the  ground,  the  machine  made  a  move- 
ment so  irregular  as  to  excite  somethinf  hie 
an  expression  of  disappointment ;  hat  the 
next  instant,  as  if  sensible  of  the  reproach,  4 
bounded  upwards  with  an  elastic  sprins.whidi 
called  forth  a  shout  of  acclamation,  so  tool 
and  general,  that  the  air  rang  with  its  ani- 
mating echos.    As  we  continued  to  ascend 
wfth  considerable  velocity,  the  sounds  quickly 
died  away;  and  I  couldfjust  discern  wbat,» 
few  moments  before,  appeared  a  compart 
mass,  suddenly  starting  forwards  in  nried 
and  irregular  groups,  towards  some  iuwjiitfi 
point  to  which  we  seemed  verging.  On  it- 
taming  a  mile  in  height— in  conformity  wit* 
established  usage,  arid  in  justice  to  my  own 
feeling*,  we  drank  to  the  health  of  oor  x 
comnfished  sovereign,  and  the  British  royal 
family.   A  similar  'Mark  of  respect  was  it 
terwards  ofrerod  (in  compliment  to  roy  re1"" 
pardon)  « ta  Hi  Hutjtui  trh  Ctottknm'-" 
the  Duchess  of*l»rri,  and  the  infant  hop*  <i 
Prance  ;  to  the  illustrious  house  of  Monw- 
rency;  arid  to  the  Vktmrte  de  Chateacto 
and.    On  dismissing  more  of  oar  baT.K  li  f 
rapidly  increased  our  distance  from  the  ear-1'  * 
surface,  and  finally  reached  an  elev3tionwliic\ 
according  to  the1  computation  of  Mr.  C 
%iarrabhf  trended  three  milftf* 

I  hkve  no  language  to  describe  the  ro*f»- 
ficence  of  tlrft  scenery  unfolded  from  this  w- 
ty  eminence.  The  vast  abyss  beneath,  wto 
the  shadows  of  night  began  to  gather  roiwl. 
presented  a  character  of  terrific  subhstiiy; 
but,  while  the  sun  remained  iu  the  beavere. 
and'  the  glories  of  an  expanded  frrnjaiiw' 
were  illustrated  by  his  rays,  without  a  siss* 
cloud  in  the  whole  visible  horizon  to  obitmci 
the  field  of  vision,  the  combined  fexfe  rt 
wonder,  awe,  and  adoration,  was  theeo**1'' 
which  filled  my  heart.  Wocds  are  but  fee:u 
instruments  to  express  sensations  under  r> 
currtstances  such  as  these ;  yet,  if  I  mi?'*  * 
pardoned  the  egotism  of  quoting  front  • 


•  In  this  elevated  region  the  aertoABU 
no  dtfllcotty  of  respiration  ;  bat  tbetrsruw* 
bearing  was  cbietly  affected.    The  balloon  » 
such  spacious  tiimettnoos  as  to  < 
cirtumfen-oco  of  ninety  fectj  ys*  1 
subsequently  assured,  that  at  one 
seemed  as  if  diminished  to  the  site  of 
ball !  The  machine  wat  coustxi  " 
scientific  direction  of  Mr.  Corai 
the  active 
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rative  which  the  public  has  marked  with  tome 
degree  of  approbation,  I  would  observe,  that 
1  in  such  a  situation  the  s(iectator,  whose 
mind  is  sufficiently  braced  fur  its  enjoyment, 
loses  for  awhile  all  sense  of  individual  weak- 
ness :  his  faculties  feel,  as  it  were,  an  enlarged 
vitality;  and  he  dwells  with  a  rapturous  en- 
on  the  splendoors  by  which  he  is 
.  till  their  united  glories  torture 
with 

gazing.' 

Our  descent  engaged  us  about  twenty  mi- 
nutes. The  machine  at  first  fell  in  the  centre 
of  a  hop-garden,  the  poles  of  which  drove 
with  such  violence  through  the  car  as  to  dis- 
able me,  ray  race  and  leg  bleeding  profusely 
from  the  concussion,  from  holding  the  appa- 
ratus sufficiently  firm  to  enable  my  friend  to 
effect  his  escape ;  and,  on  recovering  from  a 
momentary  stupefaction,  I  had  the  indescrib- 
able anguish  to  see  him  sower  aloft — the 
grappling  iron  lost,  the  ban*rt  an  expended^, 

feared,  quite  cut  off.  I  would  at  that  instant 
willingly  have  parted  with  a  Urob  to  have  se- 
cured his  safety.  Happily,  in  less  than  ten 
minutes  the  balloon  gradually  sunk,  as  if  by 
its  own  exhaustion,  in  a  field  of  oats,  die  pro- 
prietor of  which,  with  great  kindness  and  ge- 
nerosity, positively  refused  any  pecuniary 
compensation  for  the  damage  incurred  by  the 
trampling  of  two  or  three  hundred  persons 
who  came  to  as»ut  us.  Anxiety,  and  the  ex- 
ertion of  violent  running,  bad  so  increased 
the  injnry  I  "^'^  lo  _!°7  Nfc  lM_ 1 


walking  much  farther, 
Mr.  A'yres,  of  Lower  Orosvenor  Street, 
who  happened  to  be  passing  on  the  road, 
most  obligingly  conveyed  roe  in  his  carriage 
to  Sevcnoats,  where  the  attentions  of  the 
mistress  of  the  Oak  Inn,  and  the  subsequent 
direction  of  Mr.  Kelson  enabled  me  to  pro 
ceed  to  town  without  the  least  inconvenience. 

It  had  often  occured  to  me,  dial  it  might 
be  very  practicable,  by  an  adroit  adjustment 
of  the  ballast,  to  render  the  machine,  on  its 
attaining  a  certain  elevation,  almost  station- 
ary for  a  given  time ;  and  that  at  all  events 
(except  during  the  agitations  of  a  storm),  it 
might  be  made  to  float  in  a  horizontal  direc- 
tion, towards  whatever  quartrr,  the  current 
of  air  should  impel  its  course.    The  late  ex- 
periment has  powerfully  served  to  confirm 
such  theory. — Our  balloon  continued  at  a 
stated  point,  without  any  perceivable  change 
cither  in  its  exaltation  or  decline ;  slowly  re- 
volving in  very  small  circles,  and  turning  as 
if  on  its  own  pivot  The  very  heavy  expense, 
absolutely  inevitable  as  the  machines  are  at 
present  constructed,  will  necessarily  confine 
ail  speculative  exertion  to  die  circles  of  the 
afflueut;  but  the  combined  talent  of  the  che- 
rt tist  and  the  mechanic,  will  gradually  sug- 


p^est  successive  improvements;  and  1  look 
forward,  with  something  like  confidence,  to 
very  remote  period,  when— 
<  To  sail  in  the  air, 
Wi.fn  the  sun  shines  lair, 
Over  woods,  high  rocks,  and  fountains, 
Over  Mils,  and  misty  mountains, 
Over  steeples,  towers,  and  tnrnjts— ' 


uow  so  eagerly  attract  the  patronage  of  die 
noble  and  the  wealthy.  If  we  carry  our  an- 
ticipations a  little  further,  and  seriously  con- 
template the  maturity  of  an  art,  which  is  yet 
only  in  the  trammels  of  infancy,  who  shall 
venture  to  assign  a  limit  to  its  ojKrations  ? 
Who  will  hazard  the  assertion  that  something 
of  incalculable  utility  may  not  hereafter  l« 
derived  from  its  exercise — or  call  in  question 
the  mighty  benefit*,  which  await  their  deve- 
lopment, in  the  unopened  volumes  of  des- 
tiny ?  •   

■  •  =j 
ORIGINAL  POETRY. 
TO  BTfSS  It)  BY, 
A  fttr  hoeing  nod  Arr  UmuliM  P~m, 
S  or, 

Orr.at  that  hour  when 
Sheas  its  dark  lustre  on 

is 

fly 

O'er  the  light  azure  of  the  vesper  sky } 


Where  Genius 

smile- 
Some  lingering 

take, 
From  the  still 
iseeu  the  jvale 
Where  star, 


woo'd  thee  with  her  loveliest 


ill  bosom  of  thy  native  lake* 

rs^i^"2s-cZ^Xi» 


1  true,  the 


We  almost 
Thus— in  the 
wrought. 

With  Uiy  bright 


ugh!, 

Though  all  admire,  and  deem  tlx  colours  fair, 
Tis  but  thine  own  pure  *flf  reflected  there. 
LmJtm,  Aug.,  1825.  St.  o.  t 

THE  IS.NOCENT  THKIT. 

As  Venus  to  Paphos,  one  bright  summer  mom 
tag, 

In  her  gsy  car  of  pearl,  by  soft  srphyr 


adeeming,—- 
Rose,  lily,  and  ' 
•  Who,  Ctrpid,'  she 

assail 
What  impious 

maud?' 
•No  mortal,  fair  qi 

avail  I  be  u — 
It  was  thine  own  Cupid— they  fell  by  Kit 

hand. 

colour, 

To  tinge  die  pale  cheek  of  my  Myrrha  so 
fair— 

Her  breath  from  the  cinnamon  borrows  its 
odour, 
And  the 
hair. 

•The  violet  and  harebell,  their  azure  imparting, 
Bestow  on  her  eyes  a  more  delicate  blue ; 
the  IWy  its  whiteness  1  stole,  and,  de- 
parting^ ^  ^ 

hasten'd  to  you. 
'  Yet  banish  all  anger,  thy  bosom  consuming ; 
Por  thou  canst  restore  to  them  all  that  they've 
lost, 

Prom  thine  own  lovely  features,  e'en  then  but 
too  blooming, 

fair  her  stolen  beauties  to 


'Yea— Venus,  Love's  own  gentle 

obeying, 

Smile  sweetly,  as  wont,  and  away  with  those 


Ay,  smile  and  forbearance — not  anger— dis- 
mortals  trW  beauty  no  jealonsy 


AMD  PUBLIC 

Exglisu  Uieba-Housi.— The 
career  of  the  opera  of  Tarrare,  which  was 
admirably  performed  on  Wednesday  night, 
has  been  arrested,  for  tlse  present,  by  the  ex- 
piration of  Mr.  lirahani's  engagement.  He 
has,  however,  found  an  admirable  successor, 
Uiough  in  a  very  different  line,  in  die  person 
of  our  own  and  the  public's  old  ft  tend  and 
favourite,  Charles  Mathews.  Were  the  wea- 
ther as  hot  as  it  is  in  the  United  States — and 
the  American  papers  actually  state  that  it 
wodiers  the  bees  io  die  hives. 


mclu  honey,  swodivrs  the  bees  io  U 
and  even  hatches  eggs  in  die  open 
still  would  Mathews  alone  fill  the 
Opcra-IIouse.  Tliis  he  did  on  Thursday 
night,  and  received  a  welcome  so  hearty  that 
be  must  hasc  felt  himself  quite  at  home,  lie 
appeared  in  the  character  uf  Mr.  Blushing- 
ton,  in  the  farce  of  The  &uhj'td  Mm  :  the 
awkwardness  and  embarrassment,  bodily  and 
mental,  into  which  his  blunders  successively 
threw  him,  were  admirably  personified ;  and, 
in  the  drunken  scene,  every  limb  and  i 
:  all  the  phases  of  t 


might  be  painted 
from  Mr.  Mallows'  performance,  to  be  called 
the  Drunkard's  i'rogrwa.  There  is  a  young 
artist,  we  believe,  of  the  name  of  Hunt,  who, 
from  some  sketches  we  have  seen,  we  should 
be  inclined  to  think  would  do  this  well,  and 
we  suggest  to  htm  the  hint.  Gretna  Green 
followed,  and  was  very  well  performed ;  and 
this  was  succeeded  liy  Jonathan  in  England, 
in  winch  Mr.  Mathews  played  Jonathan  W. 
Doubuuna,  to  the  infinite  amusement  of  a 
very  crowded  an 
IIaymabkbiTi 


played  | 

Thursday  gave  way  to  i 
id  Yarka,  in  which  nearly  all  the 
operative  force  of  the  house  was  employed. 
Mr.  Farren  played  Sir  Christopher  Carry, 
and  Madame  Vestris  Wowski ;  both  the 
characters  were  of  course  extremely  well 
played,  and  die  opera  went  off  with  consider- 
able ftlat.  

LITERATURE  AND  SCIENCE. 

Mr.  Kirhy's  Iftlurc  on  Stftttn,  at  the  PavVs 
Head,  Catcalim  Street. — We  were  on  Mon- 
day Ia<t,  says  a  correspondent,  extremely  gra- 
tified with  attending  alecture  which  comprised 
the  history  of  the  steam  engine,  and  trie  ac- 

displays.  These  powers  were  exemplified  by 
Mr.  Kirby  die  lecturer,  in  the  exhibition  of 
various  small,  but  beautiful  models  of  steam 
eugines,  the  self-moving  faculties  of  which 
would,  in  days  past,  have  appeared  the  effect 
of  magic,  and  were  almost  regarded  as  such 
by  die  ladies  present.  The  one  which  moved 
along  the  Tram  road  gave  particular  grati- 
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nmrtrm,  and  reminded  us  of  the  assertion* 
made  by  die  author  of  that  very  clever  liule 
tvork  the  Finger  Post,  respecting  the  anti- 
quity realised  by  steam  and  rail-road*.  In 
Mmt  the  evening  was  one  of  great  satisfac- 
tion, alike  for  the  correct  information,  and 
the  unaffected  and  yet  elegant  style  in  which 
it  was  conveyed.  The  good  lecturer  gave 
more  for  the  money  than  lie  couhl  have  been 
expected- to  do,  for  unquestionably  two  leg- 
lures  (or  at  least  tire  matter  of  two  lectures) 
were  compressed  iuto  one ;  but  we  appre- 
heud  few  person*  liesides  ourselves  will  con- 
demn Mr.  Kirby  for  this  overflowing  mea- 
sure. To  u»,  who  know  the  value  of  mental 
ialxuir,  it  is  natural  to  condemn  works  of 
supine  rogation. 

In  the  press,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots;  her 
,  trials,  and  suffering*,  from  her 
till  Iter  death. 
We  understand  the  author  of  those  popular 
productions,  the  Trial  of  the  Rev.  Edward 
Jrvkve,  and  Trial  of  the  Itev.  Alexander 
Fletcher,  has  in  preparation  a  Trial  of  Daniel 
O'Connel,  Esq.,  Cardinal  O'CoblH-tt  will  of 
course  again  cut  a  conspicuous  figure. 

The  following  hydraulic  works  have  been 
commenced  this  year  at  St.  Petersburg : — 
ft.  A  navigable  canal  to  join  the  Moskwa 
and  the  Wolga.  2.  The  junction  of  the 
with  the  Dwina,  by  which  the 
hangel  will  have  a  direct  coramu- 
i  with  St.  Petersburg.  8.  The  jnnc- 
lion  of  the  Niemen  with  the  Vistula. 

African  Expedition.— T\w  Brawn  sloop 
of  war  sailed  from  Varmouth  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  with  the  African  mission  on 
hoard,  under  Captain  Clapperton.  The 
object  of  litis  mission  is  to  connect  the 
geography  of  Soulh-Westem  with  Eastern 
Africa.  The  expedition  will  be  landed  at 
ami  from  thence  proceed  to  Timbuc- 
a  space  hidierto  totally  unknown  to  Eu- 
After  this  first  part  is  accomplished 
sand  termination  of  the  celebrated 
Nnreeis  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  travel- 
lers; and  then,  if  found  practicable,  to  go  to 
Darfue  and  Abyssinia ;  the  latter  route  is  to 
be  undertakeu  by  Captain  Pearce  and  Dr. 
-Morrisson. 


sent  from  England*  tnd  others  do  not  attend, 
more  than  1900  have  never  voted,  and,  in- 
deed, that  number  may  be  considered  as  a 
uteriiHuin. 

Darwa'it  Seeds. — Crop-*  of  white  clover 
spring  up  in  api>earance  spontaneously  on 
the  application  ot  lime  to  dry  heaths  or  bar- 
ren soil*,  and  raiphcrry-busbes  start  up 
where  fir- woods  have  been  burned  down, 


though  not 


of  cither  could  previ- 


THB 

OR,  FACTS,  FAMOUS,  AND  RBCOI.I.F.CTIOVS. 

Ikuly  Heat.— The  mean  of  the  thermome- 
ter, at  ten  o'clock  a.  m.  and  ten  o'clock  p.  in  , 
gives  the  most  correct  average  of  the  result  of 
the  day. 

Rati  India  Stack. — The  proprietors  of  East 
India  stock  consist  of  about  300  person). 
Those  whose  slock  does  not  amount  to  £1000 
ate  not  allowed  to  vote,  that  amount  being  a 
qualification  for  oue  vote:(  £3000  stock  qua- 
lities for  two  votes;  £0000  for  three  votes ; 
and  £10,000  stock  or  upward,  for  four  votes. 
In  1810,  according  to  the  existing  list,  1062 
were  qualified  to  give  single  votes;  362  dou- 
ble volts ;  8 1  triple  votes ;  and  51  quadruple 
votes. — The  total  number  of  votes,  therefore, 
was  2770  ;  but  as  many  proprietors  are  ab- 


ouslv  be  discovered  on  the  spot.  t 

la  intash  Whiskey.— The  word  Ferintosh  I 
signify^  Thane's  land,  it  having  been  part  of  I 
the  Tbanedom  of  Gawdor  (Macbeth  s),  or 
Calder.    Tbe  barony  of  Ferintosh  belonged  j 
to  the  Forties's,  of  Culloden,  and  contained 
about  1800  arable  acres.    All  l*arley  pro- 
duced on  this  estatte  was  privileged  to  be 
converted  into  whiskey,  duty  free ;  the  na- 
tural consequence  of  which  was.  that  more 
whiskey  was  distilled  in  Ferintosh  than  in  all 
the  rest  of  Scotland.    In  1784,  government 
made  a  sort  of  conip>il«ory  purchase  of  this 
privilege  from  the  Culloden  family,  after  they 
had  enjoyed  it  for  a  complete  century.  The 
sum  paid  was  £21 ,500. 

The  Treat  Mills,  and  Millbank  Peniten- 
tiary.—At  Lewes,  each  prisoner  walks  at  the 
rate  of  6600  feet  in  atcent  per  day;  at  Ips- 
wieh,  7450  :  at  St.  Alban  s,  8000  ;  at  Bury. 
8950 ;  at  Cambridge,  10.175 ;  at  Durham, 
12,000;  at  Brixton,  Guildford,  and  Reading, 
the  summer  rate  exceeds  13,000;  while  at 
Warwick  the  summer  rate  will  be  17,000 
feet  in  ten  hours.  In  the  spring  of  1823, 
Millbank  Penitentiary  contained  869  prison- 
ers; the  officers  and  tboir  families  amounted 
to  log. — Total  within  the  walls,  Wi  person*. 

Poisonous  Plants. — Five  stamina,  one  pis- 
til, one  petal,  and  the  fruit  of  the  berry  kind, 
indicate  poisonous  plants.— The  calyx  dou- 
ble, glume  valved,  three  stamina,  two  pistils, 
and  naked  seeds,  indicate  plants  of  a  farma- 
ceotis  Auality,  and  fit  for  food. 
"  Drnry-Lsme  iWre.— Tbe  boxes  in  the 
new  Drury-Lane  Theatre  will  bold  1200  in- 
dividuals ;  the  pit,  860 ;  the  lower  gallery, 
410;  the  upper  gallery,  280:  in  all,  2810 
persons  can  be  accommodated. 

Corporeal  Identity — Some  have  consider- 
ed a  change  of  corporeal  identify  to  be  ef- 
fected every  three,  others  every  seven  years. 
Letters  marked  on  the  skin,  however,  last 
during  life;  and  there  are  some  diseases  of 
which  the  constitution  is  only  once  susccp- 
tible.        -  ' 


IV.  >•.«  jniUi'.kfi  hlnetour  Uul  n.JLe  —  H.illo.o, 
Oriental  Cnmwoir,  iuip.««nl  by  Tb-JtM-w,  »">-<!  Km. 
\t.  L*-«  of  tbe  Kent.  Is  ft  f  — Vb-rtiaa*  tam 
Vinrll.'ii— Selrrtimrt  from  ll-.rne.  «>. 
Joarphaa,  l»"  »«■'••  II.  4i.  —  UxrUi  nu  Ivi'tii,.  tw. 
1(V,.  tW.'Apohiff)  t-T  D»n  Jn»n.  *  .  — Wallm.'*  Ujf, 
Majnr'a  edition,  plntea,  Jtc  pw-l  two.  la,.,  laij-e 
villi  proof.,  il  4. 

Ju»t  pnM>*,hc<t.  pnre  li 

THE  JEWS  CATECHISM,  coatiinin™ 
the  Tbirtaen  Article*  of  tb*  Jcwieh  Rf^-a, 
with  »  prefatory  dlacoraa  »s;a>n«l  Albeiwu,  he.  IV 
dieted  to  the  Rey.^-loanna  llrr.ch«l 

Printed  for  ki>r>i  *a  I  Larry,  IHrt.Tiionter  Row, *ni 
tobc  had  of  all  Bookaellcra.  # 

JTJVF.NI1.E  REPOSITORY, 
A'j.7.  Uammr  SXrtcl,  Hanover  */uart 
II  era  '  The  Yimng  Vatr*tUt  owy  »can  ttst  pV. 

V.  wlnwcU  witli  woii.rron*  theme  f«r  youth  and  a;r4 
N  ot  lc*a  in  '  Taltt  for  EUt*:  wbilr  lb*  witt* 
R  dam  A.  enj»ya  rat*  tvlniMtby  rrao  (d5- 
Y  r,  too,  wbo  lriuni|>h  woaM  o>r  hoaun  ttrlr. 
It  Mil  '  The  young  K.V.ii.«m,*  •  Ulr  n(  Ulr , 
Or,  If  von  wouli  that  tMOctiljf  »h«ml<l  »w»», 
W  ell  •fwll  •  Ixeenmotu  Scrui**  !>»>»•.  U^r  w»J. 

I.eaJiiiK  to  pnlur  r*»lui«.  tahoM  «nr  v«rw» 
F.xpaad  by  1  Pttp'  h*« '  At  the  Er/«i>a'T»tr.'— 
Hctnn  of  purr  ami urr:  aiul  when  all  rUe  failm, 
To  wakrn  inUrrct.  lo!  ■  The  ttlirtr  Tain  r 
Hfre.tr...  •  r,,f„.<ry-  vl«..io«  »lc«ot 
Oo  •  Jut-nUt  Sktteh  Honk  white  fa;r  T  uth  ajlie*.- 
M  or*  foul  III*  •pkrfr  of  aaowUilzc  lorxUaa,  > 
A  ml  <tmtt»\  l«r»  Willi  rich  »,...«-tnr»t  Llrad. 
R  hall  U  H.  THOMAS  |>r<>r»  the  Cl.iMrr»'  fiiraa' 

A  OBtUTLY  IMPROVED  LATIN  RRAMMAK, 
l>ri,i-  3.  published  by  Jtiue*  lioakrr,  21,  Fore  Sti.-ti. 
Cripplrgatr. 

APKACTTCAI.  INTRODUCTION  to 
I.ATIX  GRAMMAR,  with  sppiwpriaU  Ei«ri«r», 
tbe  fonairr  ofailaittiaa;  Many  Important  nhatb*ft  iu 


be  found  in  «iiiiiUr  rlruu-iilary  w.-rha  ; 
,!t  rn!  to  eary  ••  to  Ix  intHliethli-  to  ihr 
ofle.mera.   Uy  8.  WHITEHEAD.  , 

a#a  Tb»  Aalbor  illroJi  |nlrale  PupiUla  E»f|» 
r,  a  miliar  and  Cnapu^itiou.  ami  in  U»e  I.Uw, 
Frpix-b.  avid  Spani.li  IMgufCtt;  if  either.  flUr  ■*»;... 
l.imsuti  Ithr  t»u*  proauuriati.iu  of  wbicb  ha» 


poi 


I  Ne«B<nxlHtieH.aB«at«VF< 

SECOND  F.DtTION. 
Dcaotifuriy  printed.  In  t  *oh  pnal  8v«.  Ma  •■»* 
•REIGN  SCKNES.nndTllAVELLlMi 

RBCREATIONS. 
By  JOHN  IKJWIStlN.  ! 
Of  the  lloiumnbln  Ean 
Printnl  for  Otirerand  V 
R  WW  tuber,  Louden- 

RKETarrarfuT^ 

ftVo,  MN.  wd  board*. 

Tbi*  day  ia  oubliitird,  In  •  baajdaonw  voluuie,  Jemy  •** 
prW*  IS*. 

A  V  ACCOUNT,  HISTORICAL,  PO! ! 

A  TICAL,  aral  STATISTICAL,  of  tba  I'NITIT 
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l'ROVINCES  of  RIO  OE  LA  PLATA  i  willraa  A«- 
pcuilix  tone eriiiaa  U*  Daairpalbw  of  Moutr-TaV- ■») 
tba  I'ortuirnear  and  Braatlian  Goa^rnmrnla  Wi»l>  ' 
Map  o(  tha  Rio  da  la  Plata  and  a  Plan  of  Bare* 
Ayraa.  Translataw  from  the  Siuunh. 


Thai 

prioe.  ( 


l'uRied  (at  R  Arketnv.no. lol.  Strand, 


JAMES'S  NAVAL  IHSTORV.  ^ 

•J  publication  of  tbe  aww  edillmt  vt  thi«  wart  »' 
bean  uaaroioality  datoyed.  owina;  etoiflly  to  l»»*J 
Ktjui*  »od  olbar  inaproveoienU  uhnbit  »illeaai^> 

StwwWrwX^^ 


Cmiutry  and  F" 


It 


HTbia  paper  «  puLli»li«d  eailyouSaturday.  prita  6d. ,  or  \0i.  ifpoat  free; 

|/.ndon:  putdubed  hy  Duvidaoo,  %  Surrey  Klrerl,  Strand,  wbeae  adv.  rli»f  menla  are  r;'«n\ed.  and  cwiinnbit;itin«s  '  for  tbe  Bdttar 


ulrri  may  hav«  the  ifnaUrnped  edition  In  Monthly  or 


Simiili-ii  and  Maraball,  Slatiiioen'  11 M  Cuurt ; 
ytt  i  Sutherland.  CHmi  Street,  EdiuburKh  ,  t!f  i«u  k  Co 


Boo»er,»3.  Fo.eStre.t  |  Hay.  Cre.-d  Rirb  .rdwn  Coi.ll.ill. 

UI.,v«ovr  ;  and  by  all  JJooks«l!crt  and  New»»rud«t«  —  Ptln 
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w  or  NEW 

THE  SLAVE  TRADE. 

1.  Paper*  relating  to  the  Manumistim,  Qo- 
irrnmmt,  and  Population  of  Slav*  in  the 
West  India.    Folio,  pp.  1 32 . 

2.  Further  Vay-rt  rrlatn,e  to  Slam  in  the 
West  Indies.    Folio,  pp~.  30. 

3.  Correspondtnee  with  the  British  Coihnh- 
tsonert  at  Sierra  Leone,  the  Hm>mnah,  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  and  Surinam,  relating  to  the 
Slave  Trade.    Class  A.    Folio,  pp.  173. 

4.  Correspondence  tti'h  Toreign  J*«wvr*  re- 
lating to  the.  Slave  Trade.  Class  B.  Fo- 
lio, pp.  135. 

5.  Paper*  presented  to  Parliament,  fcy  his  Jlfa- 
Jettt/'tCoimnand,  in  F.rplanationof  the  Mea- 
sures adopted  by  his  ntajetty'%  G'overnmtent, 
fin-  the  ite&iration  of  the  Condition  of  the 


ttonot  the 
''$  Pottes- 


in  his  Majesty', 
West  Indict,  and  on  the  Conti- 
nent of  South  America.    Polio,  pp.  318. 
The  whole  printed,  by  order  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  during  the  Session,  1825. 
Tht  slave  trade  has  been  so  often,  so  forcibly, 
ao«l  so  eloquently  denounced  in  the  senate 
and  by  the  press,  that  with  all  our  abhorrence 
of  the  fiend-like  traffic,  we  find  ourselves  at  a 
loss  for  new  terms  in  which  to  stigmatize  it. 
Humanity  Kxs  not  a  reproach  so  foul,  and, 
although  we  are  convinced  that  it  is 
«  i  to  as  Croat  an  extant  as  ever, 


as  to  the 


Ne- 


tinuance,  except  so 
gro  population  in 
where,  we  arc  told,  an 
ci  pat  ion  would  not  (ail  of  producing  the  most 
serious  evils,  unless  effected  in  a  way  which 
has  not  yet  been  pointed  out.  Although  we 
may  not  be'  able  to  develop  the  mode  by 
which  slavery  may  be  extinguished  effectu- 
ally, yet  we  are  of  opinion  that  its  tolera- 
tion is  so  disgraceful  to  professors  of  Chris- 
tianity, that  no  matter  of  expediency  can 
justify  it.  Cowper,  the  eloquent  advocate 
for  the  negro  race,  after  noticing  and  re- 
probating this  trade  in  human  flesh  (and  it 


yet  a  trade  in  our  colonies,  for  slaves  are 
"  1  like  cattle),  exclaims:— 
*  Canst  thou,  honour'd  with  a  Christian  name, 
Buy  what  it  woman  born,  mid  feel  no  shame? 
Trade  in  the  blood  of  innocence,  and  plead 
JBmjpfditmcs,  as  a  warrant  for  the  deed  ? 
So  nsav  the  wolf,  whom  famine  hat  made  bold, 
To  qait  the  forest  and  invade  t  lie  fold ; 
Bo  assay  the  ruffian,  who  with  ghostly  glide, 
Dag?"  in  hand,  steals  close  to  your  bedside  j 
J\i<>t  At,  but  his  emrrgtnct,  foco'd  the  door, 
Ho  found  it  inconvenient to  be  poor.' 

The  colonists,  or  slave  proprietors,  plead 
eJutC  they  bought  the  slaves,  and  therefore 
to  be  lndemninvd. 

'OL.YI. 


of  Arthur  Ilenley.  who,  getting  returned  to 
Parliament  for  a  borough,  through  bribery, 
made  the  most  he  could  of  his  seat,  and  be- 
ins  reproached  by  some  of  the  electors,  re- 
plied, •  I  bought  you,  and  I'll  sell  you,  by 
-*— but,  admitting  that  the  slave  holders 
ought  to  be  indemnified,  for  God's  sake  let 
us  assent,  and,  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  few  mil- 
lions, clear  ourselves  of  so  foul  a  statu  on  our 
national  character ;  for,  to  use  the  eloquence 
of  the  most, able  champion  for  Ne  to  emanci- 
pation the  world  ha*  produced,  Mr.  Wil bar- 
force,  4  Never  was  a  more  complete  system 
of  injustice  and  cmelty.exhibrted  to  die  world. 
To  whatever  portion  of  this  odioas  trathc  you 
turn  yonr  eyes,  you  find  neither  consolation 
nor  relief.  The  horrors  attendant  on  tearing 
the  Africans  from  their  native  couuiry,  are 
only  to  be  compared  to  the  horrors  "of  the 
voyage ;  the  latter  are  only  to  be  equalled 
by  the  horrors  of  the  colonial  slavery  itself. 
By  a  merciful  dispensation  of  Providence,  in 
the  moral,  as  well  as  the  physical,  order  of 
things,  some  degree  of  good  generally  accom 
panics  evil:  hurricanes  purify  the  air;  per- 
secution excites  enthusiasm  for  truth  ;  pride, 
vanity,  and  profusion,  frequently  contnlnite, 
indirectly,  to  the  happiness  of  mankind. 
There  is  nothing,  however  odious,  that  has 
not  its  palliative;  the  savage  is  hospitable  ; 
the  brigand  is  intrepid  ;  violence  is,  hi  gene- 
ral, exempt  from  perfidy;  and  daring  in- 
iquity, from  meanness.  But  there  is  no  be- 
nign concomitant  here ;  it  beknga  In  this 
hateful  traffic  to  deteriorate  alike  the  good 

it  is  a  state  o^dwSe°wd^irif^nbeco,il 
rage  ;  it  is  a  state  of  peace,  in  which  there  is 
no  security  acrainst  devastation  and  massacre. 
There  you  find  the  vices  of  polished  society, 
without  the  delicacy  of  manners  by  which 
they  are  tempered  ;  the  primitive  savapeness 
of  man,  stripped  of  all  its  innocence ;  per- 
vtrrseness,  pore  and  complete,  full  and  finish- 
ed, destitute  of  everv  honourable  sentiment, 
of  every  advantage  that  can  be  contemplated 
wtlioutiudigoatioa,  or  acknowledged  with- 
out the  deepest  shame.' 

It  may  be  a«*ed,  could  such  an  appeal  as 
this  fail  of  producing  the  necessary  effect  ?  To 
which  we  answer,  that  it  did.  England  has, 
however,  since  don«  much  to  abolish  this 
hated  commerce,  but  more  still  remains  to  do. 
We  do  not,  however,  blame  the  government, 
which,  we  are  sure,  would  most  gladly  abo- 
ush  or  ameliorate  the  system ;  but  there  are 
existing  interests  which  thwart  its  benevolent 
views,  and,  by  threats  and  every  artifice  inge- 
nuity can  suggest,  endeavour  to  obstruct 
those  reforms  which  the  present  administra- 
tion has  not  merely  suggested,  hot  got  sanc- 


TV>  document*  we  have  selected  as  the 
head  of  this  article  exhibit  proofs  of  this,  ami 
without  professing  to  give  an  analysis  of  the 
seven  or  eight  hundred  pages  of  which  they 
consist,  we  think  we  can  select  a  few  pas- 
sages, which  will  be  deemod  interesting,  and 
throw  imieh  hjjihi  on  the  present  state  of  the 
slave  trade.  The  first  of  these  returns  coo* 
lAifM  several1  papers,  and  one  in  particular, — 
the  proceed ioks  on  the  trial  of  two  slaves, 
at  Trinidad,  who  were  flogged  for  groundless 
complaints  n gainst  their  roasters.  We  do 
n«t  pretend  to  *ay  they  were  unjustly  punish- 
ed, but  the  difficulties  under  which  any 
charge  is  brought  by  a  slave  against  his  mas- 
ter, will  be  seen  by  the  following  attract  of 
one  of  the  laws  : — 

'  Servants  and  waiting  men  that  any  one 
keeps  m  his  house  for  their  own  benefit,  or  for 
wages,  cannot  institute  an  accusation  against 
that  person  with  whom  he  lives  or  lived,  on 
any  matter  upon  which  the  penalty  of  death, 
mutilation,  infamy,  or  confiscation  of  pro- 
perty, or  of  the  greatest  part  of  it,  can  be  in- 
flicted ;  and  if  any  of  them  shall  institute  such 
action  in  the  way  of  accusation  against  an) 
such  person,  the  same  will  not  be  ad 
and  that  person  will  rise  for  the  same.' 

Now  we  think  the  very  existence  of  such  a 
Uw  Is  not  only  likely  to  deter  slaves  from  pre- 
ferring a  cotrrplamt,  but  is  a  stronp  presump- 
tive proof  that  when  they  really  do  it,  they  are 
right,  because  they  do  it  at  such  a  dreadful 
haiard. 

The  insurrection  at  Dei 
are  nearly  seventy-five  thousand  i 
the  next  subject  in  this  document.    We  are 
no  advo 


says, 

<  Who  would 

bell. 

Though  thither  doorn'd.' 

Can,  we,  then  be  surprised  that  the  poor 
Negro  seeks  to  break  his  chains  when  be  pos- 
sesses the  feelings  of  universal  man,  and  dif- 
fers from  his  tyrants  only  in  the  colour  of  his 
skin,  and  the  advantage?  of  education  f  We 
do  not  wish  to  dwell  on  i 


insurrection,  though  we  confess  we  neither 
envy  the  governor  nor  the  court  martial 
which  condemned  to  death  so  many  victims 
of  an  attempt,  which,  had  it  succeeded,  would 
not  have  been  designated  rebellion. 

The  second  document  relates  to  the  depor- 
tation of  two  free  persons  of  colour  of  the 
names  of  Lecesne  and  ficoffery  from  the  is- 
land of  Jamaica,  by  a  summary  process  which 
empowers  the  governor  to  banish  persons 
suspected  to  be  of  a  dangerous  character. 
Our  third  document  relates  to  a  cone*- 
which  had  for  its  object  the 
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tion  of  the  slave-trade  carried  on  by  other 
powers,  principally  by  Portugal  and  France. 
It  appears  by  a  despatch  from  the  British 
commissioners  at  Sierra  Leone  to  Mr.  Secre- 
tary Canning,  that  at  Bissao,  an  island  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  it  is  the  practice  to  send 
armed  boats  or  canoes  about  the  coasts  and 
islands  in  the  ricinity,  to  surprise  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  carry  them  off  to  supply  the  wants 
of  their  slare  market.    The  despatch  states 


'  In  the  course  of  the  last  year  some  boats 
from  Bissao,  it  is  said,  landed  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Rio  Nunez,  sacked  some  of  the  vil- 
lages there,  and  carried  off  to  Bissao,  to  be 
sold  into  slavery,  as  many  of  their  inhabitants 
as  they  could  take 

'  Besides  the  barbarity  of  this  practice, 
its  consequence  is,  that  the  natives  within  the 
reach  of  such  kidnapping  expeditions,  are 
rendered  savage  and  untraceable,  so  much  so 
that  they  are  always  disposed  to  deal  harshly 
with  such  Europeans  as  may  fell  into  then- 
hands.  The  natives  of  one  of  the  Bisago 
islands,  which  lie  about  the  mouth  of  the  ri- 
ver on  which  Bissao  is  situated,  possessed 
themselves  of  a  boat  with  its  crew  belonging 
to  tbe  Spanish  Schooner  Joseph,  con- 
demned in  the  Mixed  Court  in  the  year  1822, 
which  had  incautiously  approached  the  island 
to  obtain  information  as  to  the  proper  course 
to  be  pursued  by  the  Joseph  in  order  to 
reach  Bissao.  The  boat's  crew  were,  with 
some  difficulty,  after  suffering  great  hard- 
ships, ransomed  through  the  interference  of 
the  governor  of  Bissao.  Although  this  in- 
terference was  in  the  end  successful,  we 
should  think  that  the  natives  were  more 
swayed  by  interest  in  liberating  the  Euro- 
peans of  the  Joseph  who  were  in  their  pos- 
session, than  by  a  friendly  regard  for  the  go- 
vernor of  Bissao;  the  difficulty  with  which 
the  ransom  was  effected  shows  this  to  have 
been  the  case. 

'  It  may  be  said  by  the  Portuguese  authori- 
ties at  Bissao,  if  they  do  net  deny  the  fact, 
that  it  is  not  they  nor  those  under  their  con- 
trol who  pursue  the  system  of  kidnapping  that 
has  teen  mentioned,  but  that  that  system  is 
by  the  natives 


'  That  slaves  are  generally  appraised  at 
hundred  dollars;  that  a  slave  paying 
the  fourth  part  of  his  value,  or  one 
«d  dollars,  immediately  acquires  the 
right  to  be  coartadot,  that  is,  that  he  can 
work  out,  paying  his  master  three  reals  de 
veilen,  or  bits  a  day,  until  he  can  make  a 


further  deposit,  or  if  the  master  requires  his 
service,  he  can  oblige  the  man  to  work  for 
him,  paying  the  slave  one  real ;  thus  a  de- 
posit of  two  hundred  dollars  gives  the  slave 
a  right  to  two  reals  daily,  of  three  hundred 
to  three  reals,  and  thus  to  completion  of  the 

Kaent  of  the  whole  sum  in  which  he  had 
appraised  :  the  dollar  is  worth  only 
eight  reals  or  bits.' 

On  this  subject  there  appears  some  doubt, 
and  Mr.  RHbee,  one  of  the  British  commis- 
sioners, alluding  to  the  above  extract,  further 
observes,  that  Negroes  at  Cuba  are  sometimes 
sold  as  high  as  one  thousand  dollars,  but  that 
the  tribunals  will  not  permit  such  excessive 
valuations,  when  made  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  slave  to  liberate  himself,  or  to 
improve  his  condition.    He  says  :— 

'  Eight  hundred  dollars  may  be  considered 
the  maximum  in  such  cases  ;  and  even  this 
is  thought  high.  Full-grown 

are,  one  with  anoth«, 


should  this  be  asserted,  and  the  assertion  be 
true,  it  is  the  demand  for  slaves  for  exporta- 
tion, which  induces  these  independent  na- 
tives to  pursue  such  a  mode  of  supplying  that 
demand.  If  the  authorities  at  Bissao  did  not 
themselves  export  slaves,  or  allow  them  to  be 
exported  within  the  extent  of  their  influence 
by  others,  these  natives  would  not  have  suffi-  | 
cient  inducement  to  attack  their  neighbours 
for  the  purpose  of  enslaving  them.' 

Cuba  has  long  been  the  island  where  the 
•lave  trade  has  received  protection  ;  it  how- 
ever appears  that  there  are  some  reg 
there  in  favour  of  slaves  that  do  not 


may  be  averaged  at  six  hundred;  and 
chanics  at  rather  more.  Even  those  imported 
clandestinely  are,  I  understand,  sold  for  up- 
wards of  four  hundred  dollars ;  and  previous 
to  the  abolition,  when  colonial  produce  was 
much  higher  than  at  present,  prime  NegToes, 
newly  imported,  sold  for  five  hundred  and 
five  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  cash.  Hie 
memorandam  is  also  incorrect  in  stating,  that 
"  if  the  master  requires  the  service  of  his 
cwrtado  slave,  he  can  oblige  the  man  to 
work,  paying  the  slave  a  certain  sum ;"  the 
fact  bcine  that  in  all 
titled  to  the  service  Oi  mmmm*w% 
tado  or  not,  without  any  remuneration  what- 
ever. You  will  find,  by  the  enclosed  state- 
ment, bow  far  this  principle  is  modified  in 
practice.  The  memorandum,  moreover, 
confounds  reales  de  Vellon  with  reales  de 
Plata  (those  alone  current  in  all  Spanish 
America) ;  of  the  former  of  which  there  are 
twenty  to  the  dollar,  of  the  latter  only  eight. 

'  It  there  should  be  any  question  of  intro- 
ducing into  the  British  possessions  the  system 
respecting  slaves  which  exists  jn  this  island, 

the  slave,  which  are 
ought  to  be 

4  Wages  here  are  extremely  high :  • 
mon  field  Negro  earns  four  reales  a  day,  and 
is  fed ;  the  salary  of  a  regular  house  servant 
is  from  twenty  to  thirty  dollars  a  month, 
besides  being  fed  and  clothed ;  and  mecha- 
nics are  paid  from  ten  bits,  or  reales,  to  three 
dollars  a  day.  With  such  wages,  the  coar- 
tado  slave,  who  works  out,  is  well  able  to  pay 
his  master  the  daily  quota  proportioned  to 
his  price,  and  to  lay  by  something  towards 
the  future  attainment  of  his  liberty  ;  but  it  is 
evident  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  do 

'  The  laxge*white  population,  too  (much 
greater  in  proportion  than  that  of  any  of  our 
West  India  islands),  is  a  great  advantage  to 
the  slaves,  from  the  facility  thereby  afforded 
them  to  change  masters,  by  which  many  of 
the  evils  attending  their  state  are  in  some 
measure  remedied.  The  lot  of  household 
slaves,  who  derive  most  benefit  from  this  cir- 
cumstance, is  particularly  favourable.  They 


are  almost  always  taught  some  trade,  a 
commonly  shoemakers,  or  tailors,  or  segu- 
makers ;  and  by  well  employing  their  Icucrc 
hours,  they  may  easily  acquire  their  liberty  in 
seven  years.  Field  slaves,  too,  have  their 
advantages.  They  are  by  law  entitled  lot 
certain  quantity  of  ground,  with  the  product 
of  which,  and  the  breeding  of  pigs  and  poul- 
try, which  they  sell  at  a  great  profit  (allsoro 
of  provisions  being  very  dear),  they  but  veil 
look  forward  to  acquiring  money  sufficient  to 
become  coartado,  and  Anally  to  bang  eaw- 
cipated  at  no  very  distant  period.  It  is  also 
highly  advantageous  to  the  slaves  here,  thst 
public  opinion,  formed  by  time  and  custom, 
is  favourable  to  granting  them  theit  liberty, 
and  there  is  not  a  respectable  man  »1*> 
would  not  feel  ashamed  to  throw  any  obsta- 
cles in  the  way  of  a  well-cooducted  su« 
becoming  free ;  on  the  contrary,  my  expe- 
rience enables  me  to  say  that  masters  ire  ge- 
nerally very  willing  to  assist  their  sbra  ■ 
tbe  attainment  of  this  most  desirable  object. 

« The  effects  of  the  system  in  force  Here  n 
fully  seen  by  the  state  of  the  popubiioo  a 
the  island  ;  the  last  census  which,  though 
not  very  exact,  is  sufficiently  so  for  tbe  pre- 
sent purpose,  making  the  whites  two  hundwl 
and  ninety  thousand,  the  free  people  of  colour 
one  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand,  and  tbe 
slaves  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  tbou»and.' 

This  letter  contains  an  enclosure  on  ti' 
manumission  of  slaves  in  the  island  of  Coin, 
which  we  consider  of  great  interest,  sod « 
therefore  quote  freely  from  it: — 

'  Slaves  in  the  island  of  Cuba  may  be  di- 
vided into  two  classes:  those  who  are  a 
venta  real  (royal  sale),  that  is,  who  may  £ 
sold  by  their  master  for  any  sura  he  chus*"*1 
demand  ;  and  coartudot,  that  is 


slavery  is  as  it  were  limited ;  this 
a  price  being  fixed  upon  them,  which  cm** 
be  increased  at  the  will  of  the  master. 

'  Slaves  may  acquire  their  liberty  by  »• 
mere  grant  of  their  master,  either  during  .*•< 
life,  or  by  testament ;  and  the  only  form* 
necessary  is,  that  they  should  receive  »  «• 
tificate  called  a  carta  de  liUrtod.  No  sfe* 
rity,  as  in  the  British  islands  is  required  to 
they  shall  not  become  a  charge  to  the  pan*: 
but  masters  would  not  be  allowed  to  " 
cipatc  such 

are  unable  to  labour,  unl 
their  future  maintenance.  , 

'  If  a  slave  can  prove  that  a  promiK  '* 
emancipation  has  been  made  to  hiss  by 
master,  the  latter  will  be  compelled  top*1 
form  it ;  and  the  parts  of  wills  which  rrfJ" 
to  this  subject  are  always  interpreted  a  m 
most  favourable  manner  to  the  slaves. 

1  They  may  likewise  obtain  their  liberty  » 
purchasing  it,  and  in  this  case  the  m*s«< 
not  allowed  to  fix  an  arbitrary  price;  W  • 

he  and  the  «mnot  am**  UDC«lt*<* 


e  slave  cannot  agree  upon  n.  - 
are  narrred,  one  by  the  raa**«* 
by  the  syndic  of  the  ayunta^- 
,._  t  of  the  stave;  and  in  the  e«c* 
difference  of  opinion,  the  judge  rtfo*^ 
npire.   Transactions  of  this  aassw 

iifK    (»!ir»Aimapd    Viv   taw.    that  tlie  1?**-  ' 


the  other  by  I 
on  the  part  • 
a  '" 
unit 

much  encouraged  by  law, 
when  his  slave  purchases  his  bberty.  *  J 


alcabste»*j* 


emptcd  from  the  payment  of  alcabaU- 
is  a  duty  payable  by  the  vendor  q» 
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sales,  and  in  those  of  slaves  amounts  to  six 

per  cent,  on  the  purchase-money.  A  master 
will  be  compelled  to  sell  his  slave,  if  the  pur- 
chaser will  engage  to  emancipate  the  latter 
at  the  expiration  of  a  certain  reasonable  pe-  j 
riod.  Masters  who  ill  -ise  their  slaves  will 
likewise  he  compelled  to  sell  them,  and  the 
valuation  in  both  these  cases  is  to  be  made 
in  the  manner  above  referred  to.  It  is,  of 
course,  understood  that  a  valuation  is  re- 
quired only  in  case  the  slave  be  in  ventarcal. 

*  When  services  have  been  rendered  to  the 
state  by  slaves,  it  has  always  been  the  custom 
to  give  them  their  liberty ;  but  in  this  case 
the  government  previously  pays  the  master 
their  value. 

'  A  slave  once  emancipated  cannot  be 
a^ain  reduced  to  slavery.  Some  opinions 
which  have  been  given  by  the  courts  here, 
and  have  been  confirmed  by  the  council  of 
Indies  in  Spain,  will  show  how  strictly  this 
principle  has  been  followed.' 

'  Next  to  obtaining  his  liberty,  the  great 
object  of  the  slave  is  to  become  coartado. 
This  has  been  before  stated  to  consist  in  his 
price  being  fixed ;  and  for  this  purpose  the 
master  gives  him  a  document  called  an  es- 
cretnra  de  roarlacioa,  by  which  he  binds  him- 
self never  to  demand  more  than  a  certain 
sum  for  the  slave,  which  sum  is  always  less 
than  the  actual  value  of  the  latter,  but  lias  no 
relation  whatever  to  the  price  originally  paid 
for  him. 

'  As  slaves  may  acquire  their  libeity,  ao 
may  they  be  eoartadas  at  the  pleasure  of 
their  master.   They  may  likewise  become  so 
by  paying  him  a  part  of  their  value.  There 
is  scarcely  a  case  in  which  this  arrangement 
is  objected  to;  but,  were  there  any  difficulty, 
the  form  would  be  for  the  slave  to  apply  to  a 
court  of  justice,  through  the  syndic,  to  be  va- 
lued, and  then  pay  a  reasonable  sum  (fifty  or 
a  hundred  dollars)  to  his  master,  who  would 
be  obliged  to  give  him  an  cscretttra,  express- 
ing that  he  was  coartado  in  the  difference 
between  such  sum  and  his  estimated  value. 
Thus,  if  a  slave  be  valued  at  six  hundred 
dollars,  and  pay  hit  master  one  hundred,  he 
will  remain  coartado  in  five  hundred ;  and 
no  greater  price  can  be  demanded  for  him, 
whether  he  be  sold  to  another  master,  or  be 
himself  enabled  to  purchase  bis  liberty.  The 
-•slave  also,  who  is  already  eoartndo  in  a  cer- 
tain sum,  may  pay  any  part  of  it  (by  custom 
not  less  than  fifty  dollars),  and  his  master  is 
bound  to  admit  the  same.    Again,  if  a  mas- 
ter be  about  to  sell  his  slave,  the  latter  may 
oblige  the  purchaser  to  receive  any  part  of 
the    purchase-money,  and  remain  coartado 
in  the  remainder;  and  for  the  part  paid  by 
ila  is  exacted,  nor  in  general 
■y  paid  by  slaves  for  the  purpose 
j  their  liberty,  of  becoming  coar- 
diminishing  the  sum  in  which 
j  be  already  coartwLit. 
It  is  a  disputed  point  whether  a  slave  can 
oblige  his  master  to  sell  him,  if  he  can  find  a 
purchaser  who  will  coartar  him — this  prac- 
tice toeing  considered  to  be  liable  to  abuse, 
as  a  master  may  thereby  be  deprived  of  the 
service  of  a  valuable  slave,  without  the  con- 
dition of  the  latter  being  materially  unproved 


a  slave  brought  np  to  some 


f  improved, 
meenanicul 


labour  may  be  seduced  from  the  service  of 
the  master,  who  has  had  the  trouble  of  teach- 
ing him,  upon  a  person  presenting  himself 
who  is  ready  to  coartar  the  slave  in  a  sum 
inconsiderably  less  than  his  value.  The  prac- 
tice is  therefore  generally  discouraged,  unless 
the  purchaser  be  willing  to  coartar  the  slave 
in  a  sum  considerably  less  man  his  value — 
in  two-thirds  of  it,  for 'example,  in  which  case 
no  judge  would  take  upon  himself  to  refuse  I 
the  demand  for  a  change  of  masters;  the  me- 
liorating the  lot  of  the  slave,  and  the  advanc- 
ing him  in  the  way  of  finally  obtaining  his  li- | 
berty,  being  held  to  be  paramount  to  every 
other  consideration.  In  all  cases  where  a  1 
slave  demands  to  be  sold  to  a  purchaser  who  < 
offers  to  improve  his  condition,  either  by  en- 
gaging to  emancipate  him  at  the  expiration 
of  a  reasonable  period,  or  by  agreeing  to  co- 
artar him,  or  to  diminish  the  sum  in  which 
he  is  coartado,  the  original  master  will  have 
the  preference,  and  will  not  be  obliged  to  sell 
him,  if  he  be  williug  to  confer  the  same  benefit 
upon  the  slave  that  the  purchaser  proposes. 

'  The  coartado  slave  enjoys  likewise  this 
great  advantage,  that,  if  he  be  hired  out  by 
his  master,  or,  as  is  more  common,  if  he  be 
allowed  to  hire  himself  out,  he  is  only  bound 
to  pay  his  master  one  real  a  day  for  every 
hundred  dollars  in  which  be  is  coartado. 

'  Thus,  if  he  be  coartado  in  five  hundred 
dollars,  be  pays  five  reales  a  day ;  if  in  four 
hundred  and  fifty,  four  and  a  half,  and  so 
on,  Sundays  and  certain  holidays  being  ex- 
cluded ;  whde  the  master  of  a  slave  in  ventarcal 
is  entitled  to  all  the  money  the  latter  can  earn. 

'The  maxim  of  the  law  is,  that  a  coartado 
slave  is  as  much  a  slave  as  any  other,  except- 
ing  so  far  as  regards  his  price,  and  the  quota 
he  is  to  pay  his  master,  if  hired  out ;  and 
consequently  the  latter  is  as  much  entitled  to 
his  personal  service  as  to  that  of  a  slave  in 
rent  a  real,  but  this  is  somewhat  modified 
in  practice.  If  a  slave  come  by  descent  to 
his  master  coartado,  or  if  he  become  co  ar- 
tado in  his  service,  the  master  is  fully  enti- 
tled to  require  that  he  shall  serve  him  per- 
sonally, and  the  slave  has  no  right  whatever 
to  demand  to  be  allowed  to  work  out.  But, 
when  a  coartado  slave  is  sold,  it  being  gene- 
rally the  custom  here  for  the  slave  himself  to 
seek  for  a  new  master,  he  uniformly  stipu- 
lates beforehand  whether  be  is  to  serve  per- 
sonally, or  to  work  out,  paying  the  usual 
daily  quota;  and  the  judges  will  always 
compel  the  master  to  observe  such  stipula- 
tion, unless  indeed  the  slave  neglects  to  pay, 
in  which  case  the  ouly  remedy  is  to  exact  his 
personal  service. 

'  In  virtue  of  such  arrangements,  it  is  not 
uncommon  for  a  master  having  occasion  to 
short  period  his  coartado  slave,  I 
ted  to  be  allowed  to  work 
out,  to  pay  die  difference  between  the  daily 
sum  be  should  receive  and  the  wages  usually 
earned  by  such  slave. 

'  But  in  this  case  alone  is  the  slave,  of 
whatever  description  he  may  lie,  paid  for  his  I 
labour  by  his  master,  excepting  indeed  when  1 
field-slaves  are  employed,  upon  Sundays  and 
certain  holidays ;  this  is,  however,  upon  quite 
another  principle. 

'  During  illness,  coartado  slaves  who  work 
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out  are  exempted  from  paying  anything  to 
their  master,  who,  on  the  contrary,  is  bound 
to  maintain  and  assist  them  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  his  other  slaves. 

1  In  one  case,  the  sum  in  which  a  slave  is 
coartmlo  can  be  augmented — viz.,  when,  in 
consequence  of  any  improj>er  conduct  on  his 
part,  his  master  is,  by  the  sentence  of  a  court 
of  justice,  obliged  to  pay  damages,  the  amount 
of  which  may  then  be  lawfully  added  to  the 
price  of  the  slave.  But  if  the  latter,  as  fre- 
quently happens,  neglects  for  some  time  to 
pay  the  daily  sum  due  to  his  master,  this 
debt  cannot  be  added  to  his  price,  because  it 
was  the  master's  fault  that  he  had  not  re- 
course in  time  to  the  remedy  which  was  in 
his  power — vii.,  to  compel  the  Negro  to  serve 
him  personally.  The  law  which  so  eminently 
favours  the  slave  does  not  neglect  his  off- 
spring. A  pregnant  Negress  may  emanci- 
pate her  infant,  even  while  still  in  the  womb, 
and  for  this  there  is  a  fixed  price— vix.,  twen- 
ty-five dollars;  from  the  time  of  its  birth  till 
it  be  baptized,  the  infant  may  be  emancipated 
for  fifty  dollars ;  and  afterwards  it  may  acquire 
its  liberty,  or  be  coartado  like  oilier  slaves, 
its  value  of  i 
very  low.  . 

*  Such  is  the  system  existing  in  the  island 
of  Cuba,  respecting  the  manumission  and  free 
labour  of  slaves ;  and  although,  in  the  coun- 
try parts,  where  there  are  few  magistrates, 
there  may  be,  and  undoubtedly  are  many 
abuses,  yet  in  the  Havannah.  and  other  large 
towns,  and  in  the  more  populous  parts,  it  is 
efficiently  observed .  Indeed,  experience  war- 
rants the  assertion ;  and  to  the  honour  of  the 
island  be  it  said,  that  this  is  the  branch  of 
the  laws  which  is  best  and  most  impartially  ad- 
miuistered.'  f  To  b*  continued  J  

A  Practical  Treat ise  on  Rati  Road*  and  Car- 
riages, showing  the  Principles  of  estimating 
their  Strength,  Proportions,  Expense,  and 
Annual  Product,  and  the  Conditions  which 
render  them  Effective,  Economical,  and 
Durable.  By'THOM as  Treooolo,  Civil 
Engineer.  8vo.  pp.  185.  London,  1885. 
J.  Taylor. 

In  an  age  and  country  remarkable  for  the 
extent  of  its  improvements  in  the  useful  arts, 
there  is,  perhaps,  nothing  in  which  it  is  more 
distinguished  than  in  the  increased  facility 
and  rapidity  of  intercourse,  by  the  means  of 
coaches,  waggons,  canals,  and  rail-roads. 
From  the  improved  method  of  forming  turn- 
pike-roads, as  well  as  better  constmcted 
vehicles,  our  coaches  now  traverse  in  a  day  a 
distance,  which  a  century  ago  would  not  be 
performed  in  a  week.  In  respect  to  waggons 
the  difference  is  not  so  remarkable,  except  in 
the  vans,  which  convey  the  most  valuable 
goods  very  quickly.    Canals*  and  rail-roads 

•  Thfie  are  one  hun.lred  and  three  canals  in 
Great  Britain;  the  total  extent  of  thera  two 
thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-two  and  a 
quarter  miles,  about  the  length,  from  the  east 
to  the  west,  of  the  whole  continent  of  Europe  , 
thirty  millions  t to  ling  is  the  valuation  of  u>o 
cost.  In  the  vahods  canals  there  me  forty- 
eight  subterraneous  pauaxes,  forty  of  which 
have  an  extent  of  thirty-two  miles.  None  of 
these  works,  impottant  aa  they  are,  were  pro- 
jected ptior  to  lite*— Register  of  Arts. 
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were  unknown  to  our  grandfathers,  and  yet 
thev  are  now  used  to  a  great  extent,  and  hare 
amazingly  increased  and  facilitated  the  ope- 
rations of  commerce  ;  nor  do  we  by  any 
means  think  that  we  have  reached  the  acme 
of  perfection  in  the  means  of  distant  inter- 
course. The  subject  is,  however,  one  not 
exactly  in  our  line,  though  we  hesitate  not  to 
travel  a  little  out  of  the  road  to  embrace  sub- 
ject* of  public  interest. 

Mr.Tredgold  is  a  civil  engineer,  a  member 
of  that  intelligent  and  skilful  body,  and  a 
gentleman  of  acknowledged  talent  and  prac- 
tical experience ;  any  remarks,  therefore,  of 
such  a  person,  on  a  subject  with  which  he  is 
necessarily  conversant,  cannot  fail  of  being 
entitled  to  great  attention ;  for,  as  he  ob- 
serves, in  a  commercial  country,  a  careful 
investigation  and  comparison  of  the  respective 
systems  of  conveyance,  and  an  examination 
into  the  peculiar  advantages  and  limits  which 
attend  the  application  of  each  system,  cannot 
fail  of  being  useful.  To  accomplish  this  is 
Mr.  Tredgold's  object,  and  at  a  time  when 
there  is  a  surplus  of  capital,  he  deserves  well 
of  the  public  who  points  out  how  it  may  be 
directed  with  most  advantage  to  improve  the 
ipternal  communication  of  the  country.  In 
doing  this  the  author  shows  where  canals, 
turnpike-roads,  or  rail-roads  are  most  ap- 
plicable. Of  the  advantages  of  facility  of 
conveyance,  Mr.  T.  observes  :— 

'  To  improve  the  interior  communication 
in  this  country  must  be  productive  of  much 
good,  by  equalising  the  distribution  of  agri- 
Cultural  produce,  and  allowing  that  of  those 
districts  to  which  nature  has  been  most 
bountiful,  free  access  to  market.  There  must 
necessarily  be  a  very  wide  difference  in  the 
nature  of  the  soils  in  any  country  of  consider- 
able extent,  and  it  is  extremely  improbable 
that  the  be*t  is  most  favourably  situated  for 
yielding  a  fair  profit  on  its  produce,  without 
the  assistance  of  artificial  means  of  sending 
that  produce  to  die  places  of  demand.  And 


it  is  evident  thai,  unless  some  easy  mode  of 
conveyance  be  resorted  to,  the  demand  must 
be  supplied  at  a  greater  expense  from  inferior 
•oils,  and,  of  course,  from  such  as  require  a 
greater  capital  to  cultivate  them,  without 
being  more  productive  to  the  land-owner, 
while  they  are  also  less  certain  of  yielding 
a  sufficient  quantity  to  replace  the  capital 
expended,  and  afford  the  ordinary  rate  of 
profit. 

'  A  cheap  and  regular  mode  of  convey- 
ance, besides  rendering  the  produce  of  fertile 
land  accessible  at  a  less  price  to  any  portiou 
of  the  community,  also  affords  new  markets 
for  other  articles ;  it  creates  new  sources  of 
exchange  and  supply,  and  causes  the  advan- 
tages of  labour  and  industry  to  spread  and 
expel  the  idleness  and  indifference  which 
engraft  themselves  among  those  people  who, 
without  such  means,  barely  obtain  the  com- 
mon necessaries  of  life  ;  for  the  ordinary 
mode  of  land-carriage  makes  every  heavy 
commodity  so  expensive,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  inland  districts  are  limited  to  what  nature 
furnishes  them  with.  In  many  places  they 
aic  nearly  destitute  of  fuel,  and  while  mode- 
rate exertion  gives  them  the  scanty  supply  of 
"  within  their  reach,  their 


efforts  scarcely  do  more ;  and  therefore,  they 
sink  into  that  languid  state  of  indifference 
which  we  find  so  generally  prevalent  in  such 
countries.' 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  Mr.Tredgold 
introduces  many  historical  facts.    On  the 


subject  of  the  Koman  roads,  he  says  :— 

'  The  Koman  roads  were  much  narrower 
than  ours,  the  width  of  the  carriage-way,  as 
prescribed  by  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables, 
being  only  eight  Koman  feet,  but  their  car- 
riages were  ul«o  narn  >w  er  than  cur",  the  width 
of  the  wheel-track  not  being  more  than  three 
feet.  The  paved  part  of  their  great  military 
roads  was  wider,  being  sixteen  Roman  feet 
with  two  sideways,  each  eight  feet  wide, 
separated  from  the  middle  way  by  two  raised 
paths  of  two  feet  each;  so  that  the  entire 
width  of  the  principal  military  roads  did  not 
exceed  from  thirty-six  to  forty  feet.  The 
whole  depth  of  materials  was  about  three 
feet,  and  built  in  a  most  solid  manner. 

'  There  were  twenty-nine  military  roads 
leading  from  Rome,  some  of  which  extended 
to  the  extreme  parts  of  the  empire — their 
total  extent  being,  according  to  Rondelet, 
fifiy-two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty- 
four  Roman  miles,  or  about  forty-eight  thou- 
sand five  hundred  English  miles.' 

Before  entering  into  a  scientific  account  of 
the  relative  merits  of  the  several  rail-roads  in 
England,  Mr.  Tredgold  points  out  where 
canals  and  railways  can  be  most  suitably 
adopted.  This  part  of  the  subject  is  after- 
wards treated  of  at  greater  length  in  the 
remarks  on  tlie  selecting  lines  for  a  rail-road. 
One  of  the  most  novel  and  ingenious  rail- 
ways is  that  invented  by  Mr.  Palmer; — 

'  The  carriage  is  drawn  upon  a  single  rail, 
the  surface  of  which  is  raised  about  three  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  ground,  and  it  is  sup- 
ported by  pillars  placed  at  equal  distances, 
the  average  distance  apart  being  about  nine 
feet.  The  carriage  consists  of  two  recepta- 
cles or  boxes  suspended  one  on  each  side  of 
the  rail  by  an  iron  frame,  having  two  wheels 
of  about  thirty  inches  diameter.  The  rims  of 
the  wheels  are  concave,  and  fit  to  the  convex 
surface  of  the  rail ;  and  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  carriage,  whether  loaded  or  empty,  is 
so  far  below  the  upper  edge  of  the  rail,  that 
the  receptacles  hang  in  equilibrium  ;  and 
will  bear  a  considerable  inequality  of  load 
without  inconvenience,  owing  to  the  change 
of  fulcrum  from  the  breadth  of  the  rail,  which 
is  about  four  inches.  The  rail  is  also  made 
capable  of  adjustment,  so  that  it  may  be 


kept  straight  and 
*  The  adva 


I  vantages  of  this  arrangement  con- 
sist in  its  being  more  free  from  lateral  friction 
than  even  the  edge  rails ;  and,  the  rail  being 
raised  higher  above  the  ground,  it  is  much 
less  liable  to  be  covered  with  dust  or  any 
extraneous  matters  likely  to  affect  the  motion 
of  the  carriages.  Also,  where  the  surface  of 
a  country  undulates  considerably,  a  rail-way 
of  this  kind  may  be  made  without  cutting  to 
level  the  surface,  except  so  far  as  is  necessary 
to  make  •  track  that  a  horse  can  travel  in. 

•  When  horses  are  employed,  a  track  rope 
is  required,  which  enables  them  to  draw 
without  material  alteration  of  the  angle  of 
draught,  while  the  weight  of  the  rope 


as  a  spring  to  i 
of  the  horse. 

'  We  expect  that  this  single  rail-road  *ill 
be  found  by  far  superior  to  any  other  for  tht 
conveyance  of  the  mails  and  oW  light  ar- 
riages,  of  which  speed  is  the  principal  object; 
because,  we  are  satisfied,  that  a  road  formed 
carriages  must  be  raised  so  as  to  be  fret  from 
the  continual  interruption  and  crossing?  of  u 
ordinary  rail- way.   A  carriage  moving  »1» 
greater  rate  than  about  six  miles  per  nour, 
on  a  rail-way,  must  be  raised  so  ss  to  remon 
the  possibility  of  overrunning  peoplt,  or 
dashing  against  other  vehicles.  Csrraga 
running  smoothly  and  rapidly  with  i  small 
moving  power,  cannot  be  checked  suddenly: 
and  they  admit  of  no  change  of  direct™. 
But,  were  a  rail-way  elevated  ten  feet  sbon 
the  common  roads,  these  accidents  amid  set 
take  place,  except  through  neglect ;  the  pn- 
sengers  would  not  be  raised  to  a  much  gretfff 
height  than  the  top  of  a  common  coach,  and 
in  a  suspended  carriage,  which  could  tw! 
possibly  overturn.     A  road  of  this  tied 
would  be  more  free  from  interruption  than 
any  other ;  and  a  velocity  sufficient  for  aw 
useful  purpose  may  be  obtained  st  a  sob 
expense  of  power,  in  a  mode  pointed  onto 
the  fourth  chapter.    Undoubtedly,  a  carri»;» 
might  be  suspended  from  between  two  nib 
raised  at  any  neiffht  above  the  ground :  tai 
there  would  be  some  convenience  in  te  ar- 
rangement, but  it  would  be  moch  more  ex- 
pensive, for  the  rails  must  be  marie  firm  i~  ■ 
equidistant.    As  to  the  circumstance  of  tt 
single  rail  dividing  the  carriage  into  two  pars, 
that  would  most  likely  be  esteemed  *  recta- 
rnendation.' 

It  would  be  uninteresting  to  a  great  jw- 
portion*  of  our  readers  to  follow  our 
through!  his  scientific  details  of  the  rslaw 
merits  of  various  propelling  powers, «  of *• 
force  of  gas-engines,  steam  -  enginfl,  »:- 
These  to  the  engineer  are  valuable,  bui  d*J 
must  be  read  in  Mr.  Tredgold's  ad* 
work,  as  no  analysis  we  can  give  wwiM  - 
justice.  It  is  not,  however,  to  _™J>0^ 
practical  engineer  that  Mr.  T.'s  won  *v 
prove  useful ;  it  wit!  be  a  good  guidt  M  ■ 
persons  interested  in  rail-ways  and  caw- 
We  ought  to  add  that  the  work  is  ulwfcair* 
with  four  copper-plate  engravings. 

Memoirt  of  Samuel  Pepy*,  E*9-      J  Jj  £ 

or  ton  to  the  Admiralty,  in  the  Rtf*? 

Charles  I  J.  and  James  II ,  ruMprw"?  « 

Diary,  from  1659  to  1669;  n»*«S*ri*; 
from  ku  Private  Correspondence.  Mf- 
'by  Richard  Loan  BraybbooH.  2«* 

4to.pp.1253.    London,  1825. 
Ir  reviews  or  reviewers  could  be  mf**. 
trusted  we  should  have  no  hesitation  fl» 
nouncmg  the  Memoirs  of  Pepys  die 
teresting  work  ever  published ;  bt 
cotemporary  has  not  only  given  whd*  Iai- 
from  H,  for  eight  or  nine  successive 
but  fearing  that  some  of  his  extracts  sap 
not  be  sufficiently  attended  to,  he  has  HP* 
ed  them  within  a  week  or  tw*.  *^ 
however,  we  know  that  tbe  publisher  of » 
work  is  a  proprietor  of  the  review,  whyA  * 
two  months,  has  hebdomad  ally  rw«W  ^' 
we  learn  a  secret,  which  not  ooH 
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suspicion  on  the  critic,  but  also  on  the  work 

We  have  always  been  of  opinion,  that  there 
is  no  human  being,  whose  life  and  experi- 
ence, if  faithfully  recorded,  would  not  form  a 
volume  in  some  degree  interesting  ;  Mr.  I'e- 
pyi  seems  to  have  been  of  the  same  opinion, 
and  not  trusting  to  a  memory  treacherous 
enough,  we  doubt  not,  wrote  down  the  oc- 
currences of  what  he  considered  an  eventful 
life.  This  gentleman,  who  was  (Heaven 
bless  the  mark  I)  secretary  to  the  Admiralty, 
must  have  had  a  vast  idea  of  his  own  im- 
portance, when  he  recorded  so  minutely  his 
adventures ;  nor  is  he  without  an  imitator, 
for  we  know  a  gentleman  who,  on  reference 
to  his  register,  can  tell  every  street  through 
which  he  passed  every  day  for  thirty  years 
(a  distance  of  three  miles),  the  persons  tie  met, 
the  money  he  gave  away,  the  hour  and  mi- 
nute he  went  to  bed,  and  the  precise  time  at 
which  he  rose.  A  journal  of  this  sort  might 
prove  exceedingly  interesting  in  establishing 
an  alibi ;  and  the  diary  of  a  turnpike  keeper 
might  be  useful  in  detecting  crime,  or  prov- 
ing other  fa  ts,  tut  Heaven  defend  us  from 
printing  his  diary,  even  if  he 


keeps  it  paiti.ularly — if,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Pcpys's  brok,  we  are  to  be  taxed  six  guineas 
for  the  « Mayings  and  Doings'  of  such  a  silly 
gossip. 

Had  we  been  astrologers,  like  John  Var- 
or  punsters,  like  Theodore  Hooke,  we 
_  ht,  from  the  first  syllable  of  the  editor's 
name,  have  inferred  the  dull  quality  of  the 
work ;  but  we  are  not  apt  to  decide  on  the 
merit  of  a  book  by  a  criterion  so  doubtful, 
and  we  therefore  waded,  painful  as  the  task 
was,  through  the  twelve  hundred  pages  which 
constitute  these  ponderous  tomes.   That  the 


veracity  of  the  diary  is  unquestionable,  we 
think  there  can  be  no  doubt,  for  no  man 


ever  think  of  writing  six  volumes  of 
us  entries  in  short  hand. 
Mr.  Fcpys  was  the  son  of  a  tailor,  in  Lon- 
don, and,  after  a  liberal  education  at  St. 
Paul's  Sch  ool  and  Cambridge,  he  married, 
then  went  to  sea,  afterwards  became  a  clerk 
in  the  Exchequer,  and  ended  in  becoming 
•ecretary  to  the  Admiralty.  Whatever  his 
talents  for  business  may  have  been,  he  was 
certainly  a  trifler,  otherwise  he  would  not 
hare  thought  it  necessary  to  record  the  parti- 
cular day  on  which  he  put  on  a  new  suit  of 
clothes,  what  he  had  to  eat  when  he  dined 


— i  dined 

out,  and  a  thousand  other  things  equally  silly. 
Of  what  consequence  could  the  poor  fellow 
think  it  would  be  to  the  world,  to  know  that, 
on  the  6th  of  January,  1659,  be  breakfasted 
on  a  cold  turkey-pie  and  a  goose,  or  that,  on 
the  22nd  of  the  same  month,  he  began  to  put 
on  buckles  to  his  shoes ;  nor  can  it  be  of 
much  consequence  to  learn  whether  lie  sung 
or  snored  in  the  morning,  before  ho  got  up ; 
and  yet  these  important  cveuts  are  recorded 
with  as  much  minuteness  as  the  fire  of  Lou- 
don. If,  however,  we  wanted  evidence  that 
Mr.  Pepys  was  a  very  weak  man,  we  should 
have  it  in  this  simple  fact— that,  after  writing 
and  keeping  such  silly  records,  he  says: 
*  This  Christmas,  I  judged  it  fit  to  look  over 
•11  ray  papers  and  books,  and  to  tear  all  that 
I  found  either  boyish,  or  not  to  b«  worth 


keeping.'  As  a  proof  of  the  literary  taste 
and  discernment  of  Mr.  Pepys,  we  need  only 
remark,  that,  though  cotemporary  with  the 
events  so  admirably  burlesqued  by  Duller,  in 
his  Hudibras,  be  was  so  dull  as  not  to  com- 
prehend the  allusions,  and  that  he  pro- 
nounced a  work  to  possess  no  humour,  which, 
by  the  mere  force' of  that  humour,  has  out- 
lived the  recollection  of  the  events  on  which 
it  was  founded.  With  these  remarks,  we 
shall  make  a  few  extracts,  by  which  our  read- 
ers will  judge  as  well  of  the  character  of  the 
journal,  as  if  we  transferred  the  whole  to  our 
pages.  Mr.  Pepys  was  fond  of  the  play,  and 
in  the  years  1666,  1067,  he  gives  us  the  fol- 
lowing notices  of  the  theatre : — 

'  Dec.  7,  1666.  To  the  king's  playhouse, 
where  two  acts  were  almost  done  when  I 
come  in ;  and  there  I  sat  with  my  cloak 
about  my  face,  and  saw  the  remainder  of 
"The  Mayd's  Tragedy  :"  a  good  play,  and 
well  acted,  especially  by  the  younger  Mar- 
shall, who  is  become  a  pretty  good  actor; 
and  it  the  firtt  play  I  Itai  c  teen  m  either  of  the 
houtct,  since  before  the  great  plague,  they  hav- 


Martin  Marall ;"  a  play  made  by  my  lord 


a  play 

Duke  of  Newcastle,  but,  as  everybody  say 
corrected  by  Dryden.  It  is  tlie  most  enure 
piece  of  mirth,  a  complete  farce  from  one  end 
to  the  other,  that  certainly  was  ever  writ,  I 
never  laughed  so  in  all  my  life,  and  at  very 
good  wit  therein,  not  fooling.  The  house 
full,  and  in  all  things  of  mighty  content  to 
me.  Everybody  wonders  that  we  have  uo 
news  from  Bredah  of  the  ratification  of  the 
peace;  and  do  suspect  that  there  is  souiu 
stop  in  it. 

*  17th.  To  the  king's  playhouse,  where  the 
house  extraordinary  full ;  and  there  the  king 
and  Duke  of  York  to  see  the  new  play, 
"  Queene  Elizabeth's  Troubles,  and  the  His- 
tory of  Eighty-eight."  I  confess  I  have 
sucked  in  so  much  of  the  sad  story  of  Queene 
Elizabeth  from  my  cradle,  that  I  was  ready 
to  weep  for  her  sometimes  ;  but  the  play  is 
the  most  ridiculous  that  sure  ever  came  upon 
stage,  and,  indeed,  is  merely  a  show,  only 
shows  the  true  garb  of  the  queene  in  those 
days,  just  as  we  see  Queene  Mary  tod 
Queene  Elizabeth  painted :  but  the  play  is 
merely  a  puppet  play,  acted  by  living  pup. 
pets.  Neither  tlie  design  nor  language  bet- 
ter ;  and  one  stands  by  and  tells  us  the 
meaning  of  things :  only  I  was  pleased  to 
see  Knipp  dance  among  the  milk-maids,  and 
to  hear  her  sing  a  song  to  Queene  Elizabeth ; 
to  see  her  come  out  in  her  night-gowne  with 
no  lockes  on,  but  her  bare  face  and  hair  only 
tied  up  in  a  knot  behind ;  which  is  thecome- 
Iiest  dress  that  ever  I  saw  her  in  to  her  ad- 
vantage ' 

As  Mr.  Pepys  was  the  son  of  a  tailor,  we 
are  not  surprised  at  bis  being  so  attentive  to 
his  wardrobe,  as  he  appears  in  the  following 
entries : — 

'This  day  I  got  a  little  rent  in  my  new 
fine  camlelt  cloak  with  the  latch  of  Sir  G. 
Carteret's  door ;  but  it  is  darned  up  at  my 
tailor's,  that  it  will  be  no  great  blemish  to  it ; 
but  it  troubled  me.  I  could  not  but  observe 
that  Sir  Philip  Cartaret  would  fain  liave  given 
roe  my  going  into  a  play ;  but  yet,  when  he 
came  to  the  door,  he  had  no  money  to  pay 
for  himself,  I  having  refused  to  accept  of  it 
for  myself,  but  was  tain ;  and  I  perceive  b« 
is  known  there,  and  do  run  upon  the  score 
for  plays,  which  is  a  shame;  but  1  perceive 
always  he  is  in  want  of  money.  In  the  pit  I 
met  with  Sir  Ch.  North  (formerly  Mr.  North, 
who  was  with  my  lord  at  sea) ;  and  he,  of  bis 
own  accord,  was  so  silly  as  to  tell  me  he  is 
married  ;  and  for  her  quality,  being  a  lord's 
daughter  (my  Lord  Grey),  and  person  and 
beauty,  and  years  and  estate  and  disposition, 
he  is  the  happiest  man  in  the  world.  I  am 
sure  he  is  au  ugly  fellow  ;  but  a  good  scholar 
aud  sober  gentleman ;  and  heir  to  his  fiilhei, 
now  Lord  North,  the  old  lord  being  dead. 

1 1 659-60,  Jan.  1st.  (Lord's  Day.)  This 
morning  (we  living  lately  in  the  garret)  I 
rose,  put  on  my  suit  with  great  skirts,  having 
not  lately  worn  any  other  clothes  but  them. 

•  Feb.  2nd.  Went  home  on  foot  to  by  up 
my  money,  and  change  my  stockings  and 
shoes.  I  this  day  left  off  ray  great  skirt  sun, 
aud  put  on  my  white  suit  with  silver  lace  coat, 
and  went  over  to  Harper's  where  I  met  with 
W. 


ing  acted  now  about  fourteen  days  publicly. 
Out  I  was  in  mighty  pain,  lest  I  should  be 
seen  by  anybody  to  fie  at  a  play* 


28th.  From  hence  to  the  duke's  house, 
and  there  saw  "  Macbeth"  most  excellently 
acted,  and  a  most  excellent  play  for  variety. 
I  had  sent  for  my  wife  to  meet  me  there,  who 
did  come :  so  I  did  not  go  to  Whitehall,  and 
got  my  Lord  Bellasses  to  get  me  into  the 
playhouse ;  and  there,  after  all  staying  above 
an  hour  for  tlie  players  (tlie  king  and  all 
waiting),  which  was  absurd,  saw  "  Henry 
the  Fifth"  well  done  by  the  duke's  people, 
aud  in  most  excellent  habit,  all  new  vests, 
being  put  on  but  this  night  But  I  sat  so 
high  and  far  off  that  I  missed  most  of  the 
words,  and  sat  with  a  wind  coming  into  my 
back  and  neck,  which  did  much  trouble  roe. 
The  play  continued  till  twelve  at  night ;  and 
then  up,  and  a  most  horrid  cold  night  it 
and  frosty,  and  moonshine. 

4  1666-7.  Jan.  2nd.  Alone  to  the  king's 
house,  and  there  saw  "  The  Custome  of  the 
country,"  the  second  time  of  its  being  acted, 
wherein  Knipp  does  the  Widow  well ;  but 
of  all  the  plays  that  ever  I  did  see,  the  worst, 
having  no  plot 

•  1667.  March  7th.  To  Devonshire  House, 
to  a  burial  of  a  kinsman  of  Sir  tt.  Viner's; 
and  there  I  received  a  ring.  To  the  duke's 
playhouse,  and  saw  "  The  English  Princessc, 
or  Richard  the  Third ;"  a  most  sad,  melan- 
choly play,  and  pretty  good,  but  nothing 
eminent  in  it,  as  some  tragedys  are ;  only  lit- 
tle Miss  Davis  did  dance  a  iigg  after  the 
end  of  the  play,  and  there  telling  tlie  next 
day's  play,  so  that  it  come  in  by  force  only 
to  please  the  company  to  see  her  dance  in 
boy  s  clothes ;  and  the  truth  is,  there  is  no 
comparison  between  Nell's  dancing  the  other 
at  the  king's  house  m  boy's  clothes  and 
this  being-  infinitely  beyond  the  other, 
day  was  reckoned  by  all  people  the 
coldest  day  that  ever  was  remembered  in 
England.' 

'  August  1 6th.  My  wife  and  I  to  the  duke's 
playhouse,  where  we  saw  the  new  play  acted 
"  Th€  Feign  Innocence,  or  Sir 


ra.r- 
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chants. — After  this  we  went  to  a  sport,  called 
telling  of  a  horse  for  a  dish  of  eggs  and  her- 
rings, and  sat  talking  there  till  almost  twelve 
at  night. 

'July  1st.  This  morning  come  home  my 
fine  camlett  cloak,  with  gold  buttons,  and  a 
silk  wit,  which  cost  me  much  money,  and  1 
pray  Ood  to  make  me  able  to  pay  for  it. 

*5th.  This  morning  my  brother  Tom 
brought  me  my  jackanapes  coat  with  silver 
buttons.  It  rained  this  morning,  which 
makes  us  fear  that  the  glory  of  this  day  will 
be  lost ;  the  king  and  parliament  being  to  be 
entertained  by  the  city  to-day  with  great 
pomp. 

'  10th.  This  day  I  put  on  my  new  silk 
tuit,  the  first  that  ever  I  wore  in  my  life. 
Home,  and  called  my  wife,  and  took  her  to 
Clodins's  to  a  t-reat  wedding  of  Nan  Hurt  lib 
to  Mynheer  Uinler,  which  was  kept  at 
Goring  House  with  very  great  state,  cost,  and 


'August  25th.  This  night,  W.  Hewer 
brought  me  home  from  Mr.  Pirn's  my  velvet 
coat  and  cap,  the  first  that  ever  I  had. 

'  My  wife  seemed  very  pretty  to-day,  it 
being  the  first  time  I  had  given  her  leave  to 
weare  a  black  patch. 

'  1660-61,  Feb.  3rd.  Lord's  Day.  This 
day  I  first  begun  to  go  forth  in  my  coate  and 
sword,  as  the  manner  now  among  gentle- 
men is. 

'  Oct  29th.  This  day  I  put  on  my  half 
cloth  black  stockings  and  my  new  coate  of 
the  fashion,  which  pleases  me  well,  and  with 
my  beaver  I  was  (after  office  was  done)  ready 
to  go  to  my  lord  mayor's  feast,  as  wc  are  all 
invited. 

M  1662,  Oct.  19th.  Lord>  Day.  Put  on 
ray  new  lace-band  ;  and  so  neat  it  is,  that  I 
am  resolved  my  great  expense  shall  be  lace- 
hands,  and  it  will  set  off  anything  else  the 
more.' 

The  following  are  detached,  but  some  of 
them  curious  entries: — 

•May  15,  1C63.  I  walked  in  the  parke, 
discoursing  with  the  keeper  of  the  Pell-Mell, 
who  was  sweeping  of  it ;  who  told  me  of  what 
the  earth  is  mixed  that  do  floor  the  Mall,  and 
that  over  all  there  is  cockle-shells  powdered, 
and  spread  to  keep  it  fast,  which,  however, 
in  dry  weather,  turns  to  dust,  and  deads  the 
ball. 

'  19th.  With  Sir  John  Minnes  to  the 
Tower;  and  by  Mr.  Slingsby,  and  Mr.  How- 
ard, controller  of  the  Mint,  we  were  shown  the 
method  of  making  this  new  money.  That  being 
done,  the  controller  would  have  us  dine  with 
him  and  his  company,  the  king  giving  them  a 
dinner  every  day.  And  very  merry  and  good 
discourse  upon  the  business  we  have  been 
upon.  They  now  coyne  between  lt$  and 
24,000  pounds  in  a  week.  At  dinner  they 
did  discourse  very  finely  to  us  of  the  proba- 
bility that  there  is  a  vast  deal  of  money  hid 
in  the  land,  from  this: — that  in  King  Charles's 
time  there  was  near  ten  millions  of  money 
coyned,  besides  what  was  then  in  being  of 
King  James  and  Queen*  Elizabeth,  of  which 
deal  at  this  day  in  being 


i  good 

Next,  that  there  was  but  £750,000  coyned 
of  the  Harp  and  Crosse  money,  and  of  this 
there  was  £50o,ooo  brought  in  upon  it*  be- 


ing  called  in.  And  from  very  good  argu- 
ments they  find  that  there  cannot  be  less  of 
it  in  Ireland  and  Scotland  than  £100,000 ; 
so  that  there  is  but  £150,000  missing  ;  and 
of  that,  suppose  that  there  should  be  above 
£50,000  still  remaining,  either  melted  down, 
hid,  or  lost,  or  hoarded  up  in  England,  there 
will  then  be  but  £l00,00o'  left  to  be  thought 
to  have  been  transported.  Now,  if  £750,000 
in  twelve  years'  time  lost  but  a  £100,000  io 
danger  of  being  transported,  then  £l  0,000,000 
in  thirty-five  years'  time  will  have  lost  but 
3,888,880  and  odd  pounds;  and  as  there  is 
£650.000  remaining  alter  twelve  years'  time 
in  England,  so  after  thirty-five  years'  time, 
which  was  within  this  two  years,  there  ought  in 
proportion  to  have  been  resting  £6,111,120, 
or  thereabouts,  besides  King  James*  and 
Quecue  Kliralieth's  money.  Now,  that  most 
of  this  must  be  hid  is  evident,  as  they  reckon, 
because  of  the  dearth  of  money  immediately 
upon  the  calling  in  of  the  state's  money  ,which 
was  the  £500,000  that  come  in  ;  and  then 
there  was  not  any  money  to  be  had  in  this 
city,  which  they  say  to  their  own  observation 
and  knowledge  was  so.  And  therefore,  though 
I  can  say  nothing  in  it  myself,  I  do  not  dis- 
pute it. 

•  June  14,  1662.  About  eleven  o'clock, 
having  a  room  got  ready  for  us,  we  all  went 
out  to  the  Tower  hill,  and  there,  over  against 
the  scaffold,  made  on  purpose  this  day,  saw 
Sir  I  lenry  Vane  brought.  A  very  great  press 
of  people.  He  made  a  long  speech,  many 
times  interrupted  by  the  sheriffe  and  others 
there ;  and  they  would  have  taken  his  paper 
out  of  his  hand,  but  he  would  not  let  it  go. 
Hut  they  caused  all  the  books  of  those  that 
writ  afttr  him  to  be  given  the  sheriffe ;  and 
the  trumpets  were  brought  under  the  scaffold 
that  he  might  not  be  heard.  Then  he  prayed, 
and  so  fitted  himself,  and  received  the  blow. 

'  He  had  a  blister  or  issue  apon  his  neck, 
which  be  desired  'them  not  to  hurt ;  he 
changed  not  his  colour  or  speech  to  the  la3t, 
but  died  justifying  himself  and  the  cause  he 
had  stood  for,  and  spoke  very  confidently  of 
his  Iwiw  presently  at  the  right  hand  of  Christ, 
and  in  all  things  appeared  the  most  resolved 
man  that  ever  died  in  that  manner,  and 
showed  more  of  heate  than  cowardice,  but 
yet  w  illi  all  humility  and  gravity.  One  asked 
hira  why  he  did  not  pray  for  the  king.  He 
answered,  "  You  shall  sec  I  can  pray  for  the- 
king.  I  pray  God  bless  him!  The  king 
had  given  his  body  to  his  friends ;  and  there- 
fore he  told  them  that  he  hoped  they  would 
be  civil  to  his  body  when  dead,  and  desired 
that  they  would  let  him  die  like  a  gentleman 
and  a  Christian,  not  crowded  and  pressed  as 
he  w  as. 

'  June  6th.  To  York  House,  where  the 
Russian  embassador  do  lie  ;  and  there  I  saw 
his  people  go  up  and  down  louseing  them- 
selves. 

•15th.  To  the  Trinity  House;  where, 
among  others,  I  found  my  Lords  Sandwich 
and  Craven,  and  my  cousin  Roger  Pepvs, 
and  Sir  Wm.  Wheeler.  Both  at  and  after 
dinner  we  had  great  discourses  of  the  nature 
and  power  of  spirits,  and  whether  they  can 


animate  dead  bodies ;  in  all  which,  as  of  the 
general  appearance  of  spirits  nre 


wich  is  very  scepticall.  He  says  tat  petit* 
warrants  that  ever  he  had  to  believe  any,  it 
the  present  appearance  of  the  devil  io  W  ilt- 
shire, much  of  late  talked  of,  who  beats  a 
drum  up  and  down. 

•October  13th,  1683.  After  dinner,  ry 
wife  and  I,  by  Mr.  Rawlinsoa's  conduct,  to 
the  Jewish  synagogue.  •  * 
But,  Lord !  to  see  the  disorder,  bulling, 
sporting,  and  no  attention,  but  coufuswo  in 
all  (he  service,  more  like  brutes  than  people 
knowing  the  true  God,  would  make  *  ana 
forswear  ever  seeing  them  more ;  and,  indeed, 
I  never  did  see  so  much,  or  could  bate  ima- 
gined there  had  been  any  religion  in  tha 
whole  world  so  absurdly  performed  as  ibis. 

•  1667.  December  3d.  Sir  Richard  Fold 
told  us  this  evening  an  odd  story  of  the  hue 
new  of  the  late  Lord  Mayor,  Sir  W.  Bolioo, 
in  cheating  the  poor  of  the  city  (out  of  the 
collections  made  for  the  people  that  wit 
burned)  of  £1800;  of  which  be  can  pre  no 
account,  and  in  which  he  h 
self  plainly;   to  as  the  court 
have  sequestered  him  from  their  court,  till  bt 
do  bring  in  an  account.   He  says  also,  to 
this  day  hath  been  made  appear  to  them  that 
the  keeper  of  Newgate  hath  at  this  day  made 
bis  house  the  only  nursery  of  rogues,  prosa- 
tutes,  pickpockets,  and  thieves,  in  the  world; 
where  they  were  bred  and  entertained,  tad 
the  whole  society  met :  and  that  for  lk  sake 
of  the  sheriffes  they  durst  not  this  day  com- 
mitt  him,  for  fear  of  making  him  let  oat  lot 
prisoners,  but  are  fain  to  go  by  artiaa  to 
deal  with  him.  He  tells  me  also,  speakta*  of 
the  new  street  that  is  to  be  made  from  Gib*!* 
hall  down  to  Cheapstde,  that  the  ground  a 
already  most  of  it  bought.   And  kkM* 
one  particular,  of  a  man  that  hath  a  piece  * 
ground  lying  in  the  Tery  middle  of  the  rt"'.*' 
that  must  be;   which,  when  the  street n cnt 
out  of  it,  there  will  remain  ground  enoogb,  of 
each  side,  to  build  a  house  to  front  the  s«*t 
He  demanded  £700  for  the  ground,  aodto 
be  excused  paying  anything  for  the  n*l»n- 
tion  of  the  rest  of  his  ground  that  be  wa»» 
keep.  The  court  consented  to  give  him  1T00, 
only  not  to  abate  him  the  consideration, 
which  the  man  denied  ;  but  told  them,  and 
they  so  agreed,  that  he  would  excuse  the  ct» 
the  £700,  that  he  might  have  the  benefit  <* 
the  melioration  without  paying  any  thing'* 
it.  So  much  some  will  get  by  having  tb*  c-*f 
burned  !  Ground  by  this  means,  that  was  a* 
worth  Ad.  a-foot  before,    will  now,  **** 
houses  are  built,  be  worth  15*.  a-foot.  Bo- 
he  tells  me  of  the  common  standard 
reckoned  on  between  man  aad  man,  in  pl^ 
where  there  is  no  alteration  of  circumstan^ 
but  only  the  houses  burnt,  there  the  grown* 
which  with  a  house  on  it  did  yield 
year,  is  now  reputed  worth  £33  6*.  8i ;  aw 
that  this  is  the  common  market-price 
one  man  and  another,  mac* 
moderate  medium.' 

•31st.  Dec.  1662.  Mr.  Povcy  tad  I  t 
Whitehall ;  he  taking  me  thither  on  purp* 
to  carry  me  into  the  ball  this  night  befcrc 
king,    He  brought  me  first  to  d>«  iv3iei 
chamber,  where  1  saw  him  and  the  doc*>£* 
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By  and  by  comes 


trio  greatest  or  the  court, 
the  kin;  and  queene,  the  duke  and  dncbesse, 
and  all  the  neat  ones;  and  after  seating 
themselves,  die  king  takes  out  the  Duchesse 
of  York ;  and  the  duke,  the  Duchesse  of 
Buckingham ;  the  Duke  of  Monmouth, 
my  Lady  Casttetnaine ;  and  to  other  lords 
other  ladies;  and  they  danced  the  brantle. 
After  that,  the  king  led  a  lady  a  single  co- 
ran  to  ;  and  then  the  rest  of  the  lords,  one  after 
another,  other  ladies ;  rery  noble  it  was,  and 

n pleasure  to  see.  Then  to  country 
» ;  the  king  leading  the  first,  which  he 
called  for;  which  was  says  he,  "  Cuckolds  all 
away,'  the  old  dance  of  England." 

We  think  we  hear  our  reader  say  enough 
of  Mr.  Pepys  and  his  diary,  of  which  we  feel 
no  reluctance  in  taking  our  leave. 


Ifte  Mmv.    By  Lonr>  Pop.CBESTKa.  8vo. 

pp.457.  London,  1895.  C.  Knight. 
We  never  met  with  so  long  a  poem,  with 
so  short  a  title,  as  the  Moor ;  why,  with  the 
exception  of  the  imprint,  the  whole  tttle-jinge 
contains  but  five  words,  and  these  altogether 
hut  seven  syllables ;  and  yet  has  this  volume, 
we  frankly  confess,  from  its  bulk,  more  than 
once  induced  us  to  lay  it  down,  when  we  had 
really  taken  it  up  for  perusal.  It  will  per- 
haps be  said  that  Milton's  Paradise  Lost 
would  have  encountered  similar  neglect,  on 
the  same  principle,  bad  it  been  published  in 
our  day,  but  we  must  beg  leave  to  observe, 
that  the  reviewers,  in  the  age  of  Milton,  had 
there  been  any,  were  not  so  nauseated  with 
bad  productions,  yclept  poetry,  as  the  critics 
of  the  present  time  are,  and  that,  although 
we  knew  Porchester  to  be  a  poet  among 
lords,  we  did  not  dream  of  his  being  a  lord 
among  jmets — nor  is  he,  although  his  talents 
render  him  an  honour  to  the  aristocracy  of 
his  country. 

The  poem  of  The  Moor  contains  six  cantos, 
the  construction  of  which  is  highly  dramatic, 
the  incidents  some  of  the  most  striking  in 
ish  history,  and  the  denouement  of  the 
is  very  well  managed ;  the  poem  is, 
too  long,  and  though  pos- 
ts too  frequently  doll 


,  of  The  Moor  is  laid  in  the  south 
of  Spain,  during  the  reign  of  Abdallah,  the 
last  king  of  the  Moors — a  people  who,  as  his 
lordship  observes,  unitad  the  pride  of  the 
Spanish  character  with  all  the  fire  of  their 
eastern  ongin  ;  they  were  good  soldiers,  hut 
devoted  to  luxury  and  magnificence  at  home; 
their  women  mixed  freely  with  the  men,  pre- 
sided at  the  bull  feasts,  distributed  rewards 
at  the  tournaments,  and  became  the  idols  of 
those  turbulent  chiefs. 

Lord  Porchester  has  interwoven  the  ficti- 
of  a  young  Moor  with  the 
of  the  time,  and  has  also 
introduced  characters  not  historical ;  his  de- 


of  the  Guerillas,  too,  he  acknow- 
ledges to  be  taken  from  his  own  observation 
when  detained  for  some  hours  by  them,  under 
very  critical  circumstances,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  crvil  war.  In  the  pre- 
face his  lordship  gives  us  a  very  good  politi- 
cal essay. 


they 


whole,  contains  some  geod  descriptions  of 
landscape,  and  some  vigorous  passages.  The 
description  of  a  Moorish  garden  is  of  this 
class,  and  is  very  pretty ;  the  following  ex- 
tract, descriptive  of  the  romantic  scenery  in 
Catalonia,  and  a  first  rencontre  with  the 
Guerillas,  is  very  spirited  : — 
•The  Moor  is  gone;— yet  scarce  declines  the 
day  ; 

Again  young  Gomez  leads  the  wildering  way  : 
Peak  after  peak  successively  they  gain, 
Like  daring  bcndlandi  matching  to  the  main  ; 
While  all  the  deep  aod  dark  recess  around, 
With  giant  crag  and  blackening  forest  frowo'd; 
And  though  so  terrible  the  chaos  there 
Of  fragments  sunk  In  earth  or  raised  in  air, 
As  baffled  fiends  bad  burl'd  them  in  despair- 
Like  opening  visions  of  celestial  day, 
The  glimpses  of  a  world  streteb'd  far  away 
Beneath  their  feet  in  gorgeous  landscape  lay : 
But  lo!  thick  clustering  round  theo'crbnnging 
height 

1  see  the  rugged  sons  of  mountain  fight  j 
Now  bold  advances  o'er  the  narrow  way — 
Now  backward  fall*  the  undisciplined  array. 
'  So  when  conflicting  wind  and  surf  prevail. 
The  shrieking  death-birds  crowd  the  heaving 
sail, 

And  hover  round,  with  wild  and  ominous  flight, 
To  hail  the  approaching  gloom  of  storm  and 

And  ■fior'  and 
that  cry  ? 

Again  it  peals  more  confident  and  high  ; 
»  I  know  my  northern  countrymen,  I 
That  summons  stern,  it  is  the  native  foe ; 
Kelreat  were  desperate,  from  the  mountain  side 

And  ever  as  in  breathless  speed  they  came, 
Tuey  held  their  carabine's  presented  aim ; 
Aod  fierce  as  torrent  rushing  in  its  might 
kept  steady  band  and  eye,  that  not  by  flight 
Tbeir  promised  prey  might  shun  the  impending 
fight: 

And  as  they  ran  prepared  for  deadly  blow, 
Ami  only  paused  to  ask  if  friend  or  toe, 
With  hideous  yell  and  frame  half  bent  to  earth, 
They  seem'd  of  savage  and  appalling  birth  ; 
But  when  in  headlong  course  they  nearer  drew, 
Tbeir  form  and  dress  were  nobler  given  to  view; 
Untamed  their  shaggy  locks  Ml  far  behind, 
Their  dark  red  plaid  stream "d  wildly  to  the  wind; 
Their  jerkin  blue,  and  blue  their  rugged  vest, 
Tbeir  hardy  limbs  the  figured  sandal  press 'd  ; 
And  well  the  sweeping  bonnet's  scarlet  fold 
The  sons  of  kindred  CataJonia  told.' 

•  •  •  tee 

*  In  march  they  seem'd  irregular  and  wild, 
Yet  cautious  through  tbe  dangerous  pass  de- 
filed > 

At  every  jutting  peak,  tbe  band  before 
The  faithful  vidette  hasten'd  lo  explore  ; 
Not  here  the  glittering  pennon  gaily  spread 
The  stirring-  music  that  might  wake  the  dead  ; 
The  instant  action,  and  the  equal  tread  ; 
That  quick  intelligence  of  ear  and  sight, 
That  gives  res  is  lies*  force  iu  modern  tight, 
Was  all  unseen  :  their  straggling  ranks  appear 
So  little  traio'd,  that  law  seem'd  lawless  here. 
Light  were  they  clad  for  combat's  deadliest 
strife, 

And  nothing  iirm'd,  lave  carabine  arid  knife ; 
And  yet  this  ill-attired  half-savage  train 
Had  foil'd  the  practised  veterans  of  the  plain, 
And  seen  them,  daunted  by  their  strange  array 
And  hideous  veil,  in  sudden  rout  (five  way.' 

We  might  select  many  passages  of  thi 
•art,  but  dua  wiU  suttee  to  show  that  1-orJ 


I'orchesier  possesses  considerab!.  poetic 
talents,  and  had  be  confined  himself  to  a 
shorter  work  his  reputation  would  have 
stood  higher, — for  a  dozen,  ores-en  six,  i 
have  gone  out  of  jashvoo, 
they  may 
hymns  and  songs  inti 
one  of  which  we  give.   It  is  entitled — 

'  SORO  TO  TBI  SULTAN. 

*  Sultan  !  at  tbe  miustiel's  attain. 
Wake  to  life  and  joy  again ! 
Long  has  sunk  the  orb  of  day — 
Yields  to  thine  bis  powerful  sway, 
For  bis  glories  are  less  bright 
Thau  thy  palaces  of  light. 

*  Sultan  !  at  thy  hour  of  birth, 
There  was  wonder  upon  earth  ; 

The  moon  was  in  ber  crescent  glow, 
Earth  was  tranquil,  and  the  wave 
Awe-struck,  not  a  ripple  gave ; 

By  sucb  sign,  'twas  ours  to  know 
That  a  child  of  Ismael's  race 
Should  his  father's  steps  retrace— 
Should  restore  our  falling  sway— 
Should  revive  tbe  Caltpb  s  day, 

And  give  to  fame  the  royal  liae ; 
That  the  Heaven-sent  star  of  morning 

Had  begun  to  shine ; 
That  the  sacred  light  was  dawning 

From  tbe  prophet's  shrine. 

•  Sultan !  join  the  festive  train, 
Mark  the  pomp  aud  bear  tbe  strain '. 
Though  a  thousand  lustres  rise 
Brighter  than  the  studded  skies, 
Vain  their  splendour,  cold  their  ray, 
While  the  Moorish  king's  away : 
While  thy  presence  glads  us  not, 
Mirth  and  music  are  forgot  ; 

Cheerless  youth  aod  beauty  seem. 
And  yon  featoon'd  flower -carved  walls, 
And  Alhambra's  radiant  balls, 

But  n  joyless  riieam. 

•  Sultan!  bear  the  minstrel's  strain. 
Wake  to  life  and  love  again  T 

To  the  poem  are  added  several  interest!  ng 
notes,  containing  a  narrative  of  the  noble 
lord's  adventures  in  Spain,  and  illustrative  of 
the  Spanish  character  and  manners ;  one  of 
these  notes,  and  an  inbdeut  to  which  it  refers, 
we  quote.    It  relates  to  a  bull-fight: — 
•  Young  Cortez  ceased  ;  of  light  elastic  mood 
In  every  veio  high  throbb'd  the  dancing  blood ; 
From  his  full  orb  the  soul  of  honour  broke, 
And  in  his  tone  the  young  enthusiast  spoke. 
His  form  was  fair  and  graceful,  iu  bis  eye 
Frank  hearted  freedom  and  sincerity ; 
Ne'er  bad  misgovern 'd  passion  wreck'd  his 
mind, 

Or  left  deep  thought  nrtd  furrowing  care  behind  ; 
Tbe  lighter  ills  of  life,  with  reckless  pride 
And  boyhood's  bounding  step  he  dasb'd  aside  ; 
The  heavier  griefs,  that  life's  advancing  day 
Strews  o'er  our  path,  to  stain  tlie  bitter  way, 
That  quell  the  glance,  and  make  tbe  young 

heart  cold, 
Were  spared  in  pity  to  a  breast  so  bold. 
He  never  knew  of  promised  hope  delay 'd, 
The  joyous  dream  of  early  bliss  decay 'd, 
Or  generous  friendship's  trusting  heart  betray 'd; 
Suspicion's  restless  mood  or  watchful  fear, 
And  pride  and  parted  bands  that  ooce  were  dear  , 
Misgiving  jealousy,  thy  ruthless  force. 
And  never-dying  pang  of  keen  remorse ; 
That  only  ill  o'er  wbicb  tbe  heavy  hour, 
Years,  lengib'niog  years,  can  sbed  no  b< 

deem,  no, ,  lance,  and  tm.ty  steed. 
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And  lady  (air,  are  all  of  which  such  knight  haa 
need; 

Aad  now  his  trust  is  in  his  courage  high* 
Kit  guerdon  in  bit  lovely  Clara's  rye. 
Of  Aery  mood  he  paused  not  for  the  shock, 
But  bunt,  as  bursts  the  wild  ware  on  the  rock  ; 
FrotTtera's  bleeding  bull  is  backward  press 'd. 
The  foam  is  gather'd  on  his  charger'*  breast 
Again  in  mortal  strife  ;  that  well  aim'd  blow, 
That  deadly  stroke  has  beat  the  savage  low  ; 
He  fslls— and  loud  the  mudd'ning  shouts-  re- 
sound . 

Young  Cortex  pauted,  and  roll'd  hit  proud  eye 
round. 

Where,  ranged  in  glittering  row,  the  fair  diaplay, 
To  greet  the  conquering  brave,  their  'kerchiefs 

The  enthusiast  turn'd ;  awhile  forgot  the  .fight, 
Forgot  the  foe,  to  hail  that  only  sight 
He  cared  to  nark,  if  Clara's  glance  was  bright. 
Ill-fated  youth!  the  paute  affection  made 
Thy  better  hope*  to  bleeding  down  betray 'd. 
"  Now  guard  Uite,  victor  !  guard  thee !"  all  in 

i  ob  battle  plain 
i  sword  agaia  j 
To  earth  the  heart  hia  heedless  victim  bore, 
With  unrelenting  brow  and  hoof  of  guie 

b'dJbUyoung  breast:  even  then  his  fail- 
's colours,  when  it  lost  its  brand } 
With  Clara's  scarf  in  death  refused  to  part, 
And  life's  last  struggle  press'd  it  to  hu  heart.' 

1  Bull-fights  were  formerly  much  more 
sanguinary  than  they  arc  at  present.  Ma- 
danu  D'Aunoy,  who  wrote  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  describing  an  entertainment 
of  this  kind  at  which  she  was  present,  men- 
tions the  death  of  a  young  cavallero  of  To- 
ledo, who  was  tossed  by  a  bull  ami  immedi- 
ately expired.  She  says,  that  two  others 
were  mortally  wounded';  vet  observes,  that 
little  blood  was  spilt  upontKis  occasion.  The 
bull-fight  of  Uarmil,  one  of  the  old  Moorish 
ballads,  which  appears,  from  its  minute  allu- 
sions to  persons  and  circumstances,  to  have 
been  intended  as  an  account  of  events  that 
actually  took  place,  describes  the  slangier  of 
eieht  Moorish  lords,  in  one  combat,  by  these 
infuriated  animals.  Ballad  poetry  is  gene- 
rally historical,  and  where  it  is  not  strictly 
so,  seldom  deviates  from  the  general  character 
of  the  scrnps  that  it  delineates.  Good  birth 
was  considered  an  indispensable  qualification 
for  any  candidate  for  the  tlvc /<>,  to  which  the 
nobles  of  Spain  were  much  attached  In 
this  species  of  encounter,  the  cavailero  as- 
saulted the  bull,  and  fought  him  in  single 
"  i  a  lively  story  of  young 
y  escaped  destruction 
i  unexpected  attack  of  a  brill,  while 
be  was  gathering  a  flower  that  had  fallen  from 
the  bosom  of  his  mistress.  He  attributes  h 
preservation  to  an  act  of  singular  dexterity. 
I  have  applied  the  story,  in  an  altered  form, 
to  a  member  of  the  same  family,  but  as  I  had 
reserved  no  future  place  for  the  yotmcr  h*ro 
in  my  talc,  I  would  not  interfere  with  the 
mill,  and  rescue  him  by  the  recital  of  any  ex 
traordinary  ingenuity  on  bis  part.* 
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(Concluded  from  p. 3.) 
Thc  author  of  tliis  very  clever  work  com- 
mences with  a  view  yt  the  several  political 
the 


and  their  relative  power,  and  influence.  We 
have  already  given  his  sketch  of  the  landed 
interest,  and  we  now  quote  that  of  the  law- 
yers:— 

'  Among  all  the  professional  interests,  how- 
ever, which  affect  the  progress  of  British 
legislation,  tin-re  is,  perhaps,  none  which  is 
more  embarrassing  than  that  of  the  lawyers. 
Where  the  statute-book  is  so 
that  a  man  can  scarcely  read,  far  less 
stand  it,  in  a  life-time, — where,  in  a 
to  the  written  law,  there  are  so  many  customs 
and  usages,  and  no  many  privileges  of  cor- 
porations, and  classes,  and  parties  of  men, 
which  clash  with  each  other  and  with  the 
laws, — there  are  not  only  the  most  ample 
means  for  the  exertions  of  talent  and  integrity 
to  keep  matters  even  between  contending 
parties,  but  also  the  most  ample  means  for 
admitting  agencies  of  another  description  to 
put  matters  wrong,  or  at  any  rate  to  delay 
the  righting  of  them,  from  other  motives  than 
the  wish  of  taking  time  to  deliberate.  Law- 
yers do  not,  indeed,  in  either  house  of  par- 
liament, advocate  the  preservation  of  those 
obliquities  and  confusions  in  the  statute-book, 
which  tend  so  much  to  increase  the  numbers 
and  swell  the  emoluments  of  those  who  fol- 
low the  law  as  a  trade,  because  it  may 
be  that  those  persons  connected  with  the 
law  who  have  seats  in  any  of  the  two  houses, 
aiid  more  especially  the  upper  house,  are  so 
conscious  of  the  superiority  of  their  own 
talents,  and  the  purity  of  their  own  motives, 
and  so  well  convinced  that  an  expurgation  of 
the  statute-book— a  simplification  of  that 
endless  labyrinth  of  quirks  and  puzzles — 
would  conduce  equally  to  their  profits,  and 
to  the  fair  and  speedy  administration  of  jus- 
tice, that  they  would  be  glad  to  hail  and 
assist  in  its  speedy  and  complete  revision. 
Hut  still  when  it  is  considered  that  no  man, 
who  has  a  single  shilling  to  lose  or  to  gain  by 
it,  can  take  one  step  in  society  without  con- 
sulting and  feeing  an  attorney,  it  is  perfectly 
notorious  that  the  number  of  persons  of  this 
description  must  be  such  as  to  possess, 
merely  in  consequence  of  their  numbers,  a 
very  great  degree  of  influence ;  and  it  is  ut- 
terly impossible  that  any  numerous  class  of 
persons  can  have  a  strong  influence  in  the 
country,  without  exercising,  in  some  way  or 
other,  an  influence  equally  strong  upon  the 
Houses  of  parliament.    \S  hen  further  it  is 
considered  that  the  great  number  of  those 
persons,  and  the  great  success  which,  com- 
pared wtlli  others  who  devote  an  equal  por- 
tion of  time  and  of  talents  to  other  pursuits 
they  have  in  the  world,  must  in  no  small 
d»!gree  depend  upon  the  very  incomprehen- 
sibility of  that  engine  by  which  they  gain  their 
bread— upon  their  s  being  an  occult  or  secret 
manufactory,  as  it  were,  it  must  be  apparent 
that  they  can  be  no  advocates,  generally  speak- 
ing, of  any  thing  like  an  improvement  of  the 
system.    Hut  still  further,  the  influence  of 
this  class  of  persons  is  probably  not  done  jus- 
t.rp  to,  if  it  be  estimated  at  only  the  same 
amount  as  that  of  an  equal  number  of  persons 
belonging  to  any  other  class.  Where  the  1  to- 
man Catholic  religion  is  in  full  and  complete 
byinskienceofthe 


seas  themselves  of  all  men's  secrets,  it  mold 
be  doing  great  injustice  to  the  extent  of  their 
influence  to  say  that  a  hundred  or  a  thousand 
father-confessors  possessed  no  more  pome, 
no  more  capability  of  governing  the  world, « 
influencing  its  government,  than  a  hundred 
or  a  thousand  confessing  sons  or  daugbten. 
Now,  what  the  father-confessors  are  among 
a  people  completely  under  the  dommatiooof 
the  Catholic  church,  legal  men,  of  one  do- 

pletely  under  the  domination  of  kw  u  Bri- 
tain ;  and  where  the  law  is  absolute])'  neces- 
sary, not  only  to  warn  men  against  duiq 
wrong  and  to  punish  them  when  they  do  it,  Ut 
even  to  show  that  men  are  safe  in  the  dung  u 
that  which  is  perfectly  legal, — when,  in  short, 
every  engagement  that  is  entered  into,  erery 
bargain  that  is  made,  and  the  state  of  every 
man's  affairs,  whether  prosperous  or  advene, 
as  well  as  all  the  faults  and  follies  of  which 
men  can  be  guilty,  are  known,  and  inumudj 
known  to  the  lawyers,  they  become  in  ef-d 
(and  a  very  powerful  effect  it  is)  the  frdber- 
confessors  of  men  in  every  thing  that  relito 
to  their  connexions,  their  fortunes,  their  nu- 
bility, and  their  prosperity  in  society.  If  it 
any  district,  and  especially  in  acommerrai 
town,  in  any  part  of  the  British  donumow, 
the  men  practising  the  law — not  the  pswici 
and  judges,  but  the  mere  business  of  attorney! 
—were  to  tell  all  that  they  know,  theensh 
would  be  more  dreadful  than  could  be  pro- 
duced by  any  disclosure  in  the  power  of  ssj 
other  description  of  British  subjects,-*' 
greater  indeed,  far  more  ruinous  totheroa 
of  society,  than  although  the  records  of  abas- 
dred  Catholic  confessionals  we 
throughout  the  world. 

'  Indeed,  when  one  looks  at  the  i 
influence  possessed  by  this  body  of  roes,  whs 
are  far  more  numerous,  far  more  active,  isd 
not  less  insidious  than  any  priesthood,  cec 
may  well  doubt  whether  the  change  free  * 
confession  of  sins  to  the  priest,  to  a  confess** 
of  circumstances  to  the  attorney,  be,  is  as  hr 
a*  this  world  is  concerned  (and  legisJaUcocm 
extend  no  further)  a  change  very  much,  or « 
aU  for  the  better ;  and  when  one  reflect* 


with  all  the  enlightening  and  all 
menu  of  succeeding  ages,  the 
remains  as  dark  and  as  mysterious  at  era 
there  it  no  avoiding  the  conclusion,  that*} 
whose  trade  is  the  law  are  in  some  w»y« 
other  influential  in  preserving  the  darine* 
and  extending  the  obscurity.  How  their  in- 
fluence comes  to  be  exerted,  what  are  ii« 
great  channels  through  which  it  flows,  «■ 
who  are  the  men  that  bring  it  immediately » 
bear  upon  those  whose  interest  it  a,  «* 
whose  intent  it  should  be,  as  much  as  pass- 

trammel  and  burden,  are  questions  wis*  * 
would  not  be  easy  to  solve.  Perhaps  it  «*- 
rates  through  no  particular  channel,  and 
reded  by  no  specific  class  of  wdiridwb;  ^ 
as  there  is  no  man  of  any  consequence.  m  ** 
spect  either  of  property  or  of  rank,  who  do" 
not  stand,  or  might  not  be  made  to  staDd,  • 
awe  of  his  lawyer,  it  is  very  passable  oW  « 
may  mingle  itself  with  all  the  other  iaif'~:' 

^i^ra^T    ±^7L*'  ■ 
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prepare  of  the  atmosphere,  it  is  a  weight 
which  is  borne  alwnys,uud  therefore  men  may 
have  ura  of  it  always  upm  thcai  without 
being  conscious  or  its  existence.' 

There  is,  however,  no  part  of  this  work 
which  ple-wes  us  niore,ordisplays  more  sound 
WMWIHHi  than  the  author's  investigation  of 
the  state  of  Ireland,  which,  considering  that 
he.  had  to  wade  through  speeches  in  Parlia- 
ment, the  lineal  measure  of  which  Mr.  Cob- 
bctt  calculated  so  accurately,  and  reports  of 
commiltc-cs  of  the  House  of  Commons'  and 
Hou-r  of  Lords,  which  occupv  some  thou- 
sand*  of  folio  pages ;  all  this  lie  has  hud  to 
digest,  and,  from  the  chaotic  mass,  produce 
a  connected  view  of  ill*  si»*>ject,  iu  whicli  he 
has  admirably  succeeded.  The  numerous 
poiuis  which  came  out,  in  evidence  on  the 
state  of  Ireland,  are  reduced  to  a  few  gene- 
ral subjects,  of  wliich  the  following  is  au  out- 
line :— 

•  In  one  particular,  the  whole  evidence, 
and  all  the  private  inquiry  thai  has  bteu 
made  in  supplement  to  the  evidence,  teuded 
to  establish  thin  fact— thai  the  population  of 
Ireland  were  not  in  misery  because  they  were 
disorderly  —  they  were  disorderly  because 
they  weie  iu  misery;  and,  wherever  perma- 
nent or  temporary  employment  was  afforded 
them,  j ml  they  were  allowed  in  any  way  to 
apply  die  reward  of  that  l.iUiur  to  the  in- 
creasing of  their  own  comforts,  they  were 
very  industrious  and  very  hottest.  The  go- 
vernment engineers  who  were  charged  with 
the  expenditure  of  the  Parliamentary  grants 
and  other  moneys,  who  had  excellent  access 
to  know  the  disposition  of  the  labourers, 
united  in  giving  tltem  a  good  character,  and 
in  declaring  that  they  found  1'rotcstaut  and 
Catholic  working  side  by  side  without  any 
quarrel,  and  also  that  they  found  that,  after 
the  lapse  of  a  little  time,  there  was  so  little 
disposition  to  pilfer,  duriug  the  night,  the 
implement*  used  iu  the  different  works,  that 
the  honesty  which,  after  it  had  beeu  shown 
to  be  the  best  policy,  was  found  in  die  very 
wildest  places  of  Monster  and  Coonanght, 
would  have  put  to  shame  that  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Bluish  metropolis  The  gentlemen 
x jj dr\a^lt^A  \%  ill)  list  >m  1  nii tiiii^ i\it  10 o  of*  A 
mmr lion  htt  gave  nearly  simdar  testimony. 
Of  the  constable's  which  they  employed  un- 
der thciu,  pan  were  Catholic  auu  part  Pro- 
testant, and  all  beliaved  well  and  equally 
well.  No  doubt  it  was  admitted  that  the 
spirit  of  disturbance,  originally  the  effect  of 
distress,  became,  in  its  turn,  the  cause,  uot 
merely  of  a  continuation,  but  of  an  increase 
of  that  which  produced  it.  This  is,  indeed, 
not  otdy  a  natural,  but  an  unavoidable  pro- 
grew  of  tilings:  aud,  in  consequence  of  this, 
it  becomes  difficult,  when  national  suffering 
and  national  discoutent  have  lasted  long,  and 
asauutcd  a  variety  of  forms,  to  ascertain,  with- 
out the  in- >.si  minute  inquiry,  which  is  the  an- 
tecedent, and  which  the  consequent.  If  the 
inquiry  made  l>y  the  committees,  with  regard 
to  the  state  of  Ireland,  was  not  minute;  if 
some  of  the.  qucdlivus,  weco  put  with  a  view 
of  apoUj/iuog  for  steps  that  had  been  taken, 
—if  others  of  them  were  put  with  a  view  of 
!|»  which  it  had  been  ro- 
ot at  least  wished  to  lake.— aud  if 


some  of  them  were  put  by  tli*»«e  who  were 
not  the  very  best  qualified  for  putting  the 
right  ones;  still  the  inquiry  was  very  ample; 
and  the  whole  scope  of  it  warranted  this  con- 
clusion ;— that  the  disturbances,  which  have 
from  time  to  time  disturlied  the  peace  and  de- 
stroyed the  property  of  Ireland,  have  never 
been,  in  their  more  remote  beginnings,  in  any 
way  connected  either  with  politics  or  with 
religion ;  tiiey  have  arisen  from  imperfection 
and  mal  ad  ministration  of  the  laws  between 
man  and  man.  Those  irritations  have  been 
numerous  and  violent  in  proportion  to  the 
distress  of  the  times ;  and,  when  they  have 
arisen  to  a  certain  height — caught,  aa  it  were, 
the  eye  of  factious  or  ambitions  persons,  they 
have  been  by  those  persons  turned  into  the 
channels  which  suited  their  views:  and  thns 
that  which  really  began  in  the  oppression  of 
a  poor  man,  because  lie  was  unable  to  pay 
what  would,  in  Kngland.  have  been  regarded 
as  an  extravagant  rent,  has  boen  worked  on 
to  seditious  combination,  and  produced  ac- 
tual rebellion,  in  the  course  of  which,  the 
blood  of  au  ignorant  and  misguided  populace 
has  been  shed,  while,  all  along,  the  real  cause 
was  in  those  fetters  of  legal  slavery  in  which 
their  own  countrymen — perhaps,  sometimes, 
the  very  men  at  whose  instigation  they  re- 
belled, had  contrived  to  enthral  them. 

'  The  evils,  as  thov  appeared  from  die  evi- 
dence, were  pardy  in  die  laws  themselves, 
and  partly  in  the  "mode  in  which  they  were 
administered.  In  both  respects  some  little 
improvement  had  taken  place,  or  was  in  pro- 
gress, but  in  both  respects  much  remained 
that  called  loudly  for  correction.  The  fact 
appeared  to  be  that,  till  very  lately,  the  Irish 
landlord,  whether  proprietor  in  fee,  or  first, 
second,  third,  twentieUi,  or  any  other  degree 
of  leaseholder  under  him,  had  as  perfect  con- 
trol over  the  liberty  of  die  occupant  of  the 
half  acre  ground  and  the  mud  cottage,  and 
over  everything  that  he  possessed,  or  rather 
over  his  means  of  possessing  anydiing,  as  it 
is  possible  to  imagine.  It  appeared,  too, 
that  the  local  magistrate— die  species  of  ad- 
ministrator of  the  laws  with  whom  alone  the 
Irish  peasant  was  acquainted,  and  through 
whom  alone  he  could  know  anything  of  law 
and  its  administration,  was  not  to  lie  ap- 
proached by  a  poor  man  empty-handed.  It 
was  in  evidence  that  they  had  taken  bribes 
— and  taken  them  for  what?  Why,  after  all, 
rot  the  doing  of  monstrous  injustice  to  the 
very  men  at  whose  hands  they  received  the 
bribes.  In  those  days  diere  were  no  regular 
petty  sessions  of  the  Irish  magistrates,  where 
daylight  might  even  glimmer  upon  what  was 
done:  the  hall  of  justice  was,  in  those  times, 
at  least  in  but  wo  many  instances,  the  breast 
of  a  single  justice  of  the  peace,  not  always  a 
person  of  that  rank  and  that  informat  ion  which 
such  an  office  requires  ;  and  this  hall  would 
be  dark  enough,  God  wot. 

'  From  the  evidence  it  appeared  that  there 
had,  all  alongpbeen  two  great  questions  con- 
nected with  the  state  of  Ireland— questions, 
which,  though  they  occasionally  interfered  a 
little  with  each  other,  were  yet,  in  the  maiu, 
separate  and  distinct,  both  in. their  own  na- 
ture, and  in  tha  persons  by  whom  they  were 


and  most  fatally,  the  condition  of  the  people 
— the  state  of  society  in  Ireland,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  relations  of  the  different  classes 
of  which  it  was  composed,  and  the  way  in 
which  they  acted  and  re-acted  upon  each 
other.  This  was,  obviously,  the  important 
question—  the  one  to  which  inquiry  and  de- 
bate and  enactment  should  have  been  first 
and  chiefly  directed.  But  it  did  not  appear 
that  thi»  had  been,  to  Buy  proper  extent,  the 
case ;  for  there  was,  secondly,  the  political, 
the  retigio-polilical,  or  perhaps,  rather,  tiio 
Parliamentary  question,  which,  although  it 
bore  infinitely  less  upon  the  mass  «f  the  Irish 
population  than  the  other  question,  seemed 
always  to  interpose  itself  in  the  sight  of  poli- 
tical men,  ana  disturb  or  destroy  fiieir  per- 
ception of  the  other  one.  In  their  view,  it 
apppeared  that  all,  or  very  nearly  all,  would 
have  beeu  gained,,  lad  Catholics  been  admit- 
ted to  those  offices  from  which,  by  the  exist- 
ing law,  they  were  excluded:  and,  while  dtis 
was  die  yearly,  and  almost  the  daily  theme 
of  Parliamentary  declamation,  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  win  the  magistrates,  the 
law  of  landlord  and  tenant,  and  the  total  want 
of  anything  like  a  legal  provision  for  the  poor, 
or  a  legal  protection  for  the  unfortunate,  were 
altogether  overlooked,  or  noticed  merely  as 
dust,  in  the  scale  which  was  weighed  down 
by  die  great  and  important  mass  of  the  Ca- 
tholic question.  Whether  a  more  correct 
mode  of  viewing  the  question,  and  a  mora 
wholesome  system  of  legislation,  consequent 
upon  that  view,  were  to  result  from  the  in- 
quiry, bad  not  appeared,  when  the  session 
for  Itt25  terminated  its  labours.' 

The  wretched  state  of  the  Irish  peasantry 
is  \yll  described.  After  stating  that  even 
within  eight  or  ten  miles  of  Dublin,  out  nf 
fourteen  or  fifteen  families  there  were  only 
two  found  in  which  there  was  a  blanket,  and 
that,  except  on  die  sea-coast,  the  food  of  the 
peasant  consists,  all  die  year  round,  of  pota- 
toes and  water,  we  find  that, — 

•  Wretched  as  the  fare  of  the  Irish  | 
is,  it  appears  that  he  I 
obtaining  it.  There  is 
like  one  in  twenty 
ployment ;  and  when  employment  is 
the  wages  are  "  sixpence  a-day  without  meal, 
and  fourpeuce  with,"  this  is  the  case  in  Ker- 
ry, and  Kerry  is  not  the  worst  county  in  Ire- 
land. In  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of 
finding  employment,  even  at  this  low  rate  of 
wages,  "  every  man,"  said  Mr.  O'Conoell, 
"  cultivates  the  food  of  his  own  family,  pota- 
toes ;  Knd  land  becomes  absolutely  necessary 
there  for  every  Irish  peasant;  and  he  culti- 
vates that  food,  and  he  mokes  the  rent,  in  get 
neral,  by  feeding  the  pig,  as  well  as  his  own 
family,  upon  the  same  food,  and  if  it  be  not 
wrong  to  call  it  so,  at  tlie  same  table,  upon 
die  same  spot,— with  that  pig  he  makes  Um 
rent,  besidus  any  chance  that  lie  gets  of  daily 
labour."  This  appeared  to  be  die  case  with 
tlie  cottiers,  or  lowest  description  of  occupiers 
of  land,  those  described  as  having  from  an 
acre  and  a  half  to  two  acres,  rented  from 
some  middle-roan  or  fanner,  usually  at  an 
exorbitant  rate.     But  it  further  appeared 

re  distress* 


ing  to  the  labi 
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for  since  ho  is  seldom  able  to  get  work,  he 
dnnot  be  styled  a  labourer — than  this  sys- 
tem of  sub-letting.  That  is  locally  termed 
the  system  of  "conacres,"  according  to 
which,  the  peasant  takes  an  acre  of  ground, 
less  or  more,  for  a  single  year,  plants  hu 
crop  on  it,  engages  to  pay  at  the  rate  of 
eight  or  ten  pounds  an  acre,  and  the  crop  is 
detained  until  this  sum  be  paid.  Here  again 
it  appeared  that  the  farmer  or  other  person 
from  whom  the  peasant  rented  bis  quarter  or 
half  of  an  acre,  has  him  completely  in  his 
power,  and  can  starve  him  not  only  into  a 
payment  of  the  exorbitant  rent  of  the  "  co- 
nacre," but  into  the  necessity  of  working  for 
him  (the  letter  of  the  conacre)  as  long,  as 
hard,  and  at  any  kind  of  work  he  pleases. 
Say  that  the  peasant  rents  half  an  acre,  for 
which  he  engages  to  pay  five  pounds ;  five 
pounds  is  a  large  sum  for  a  peasant  to  make 
at  one  payment  in  any  country,  and  in  Ire- 
land the  instances  must  be  rare  indeed  in 
which  it  is  not  altogether  out  of  the  question ; 
and  in  the  very  great  majority  of  cases,  in 
which  it  is  so,  the  peasant  has  nothing  to 
bring  to  market  as  a  set  off  against  the  de- 
mand for  rent,  but  that  when  is  compara- 
tively of  little  or  no  value,  namely,  his  own 
labour. "  Kourpence  ah1.lv,"  said  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell,  "  is  the  ordinary  rate  f  and  he  added, 
"I  believe,  during  1822,  they  cheerfully 
worked  at  twopence  a-day,  without  vic- 
tuals." Now  supposing  a  mean  between  these, 
and  that  the  sum 


thehh 


t  the  sum  received, per  diem,  is  three- 
Why  how  many  days  in  the  year  must 
ourer  work,  before  the  produce  of  his 


labour  will  pay  the  mere  rent  of  his  half  acre 
of  potatoc  ground — leaving  the  clothing  of  his 
family  out  of  the  question  f  Why  just  as  rhany 
days  as  there  are  threepences  in  five  pounds 
-—namely,  four  hundred  days  every  year ! — 
that  is,  even  upon  the  supposition  that  he  who 
subsists  upon  conacre,  snail  find  employment 
for  every  day  in  the  year,  Sundays  included, 
he  will  remain  a  debtor  to  his  landlord  to  the 
amount  of  thirty -five  days  annually.  "  But" 
said  Mr.  O'Connell,  "  there  certainly  is  not 
one  out  of  twenty  employed  :"  which  is  say- 
,  in  other  words,  that  each  man  is  not  era- 
ahove  one  day  out  of  twenty  in  the 
i  of  the  ordinary  working  days  through- 
out the  year,  which  again  will  give  an  average 
of  not  more  than  sixteen  days'  employment 
in  paid  labour,  and  by  consequence  not  more 
arising  from  that  source  than  four  shillings,  or 
at  the  most  five  shillings,  to  meet  the  five 
pounds  of  rent.  The  pig,  therefore^,  is  the 
only  thing  upon  which  the  poor  man'  has  tc 
depend,  and,  therefore,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
be  cherishes  that  useful  animal  like  one  of 


This  is  a  sad  picture,  and  we  are  sorry  to 
say  it  is  not  overcharged.  From  these  ex- 
tracts will  be  seen  the  manner  in  which  the 
author  treats  his  sub  ject,  and  on  other  mat- 
ters he  is  equally  successful.  The  great  me- 
rit of  the  book,  independent  of  the  vast  bddy 
of  information  it  contains,  is,  that  it  exhibits 
a  clear,  well-written,  and  well-arranged  his- 
tory, of  the  whole  proceedings  of  the  British 
legislature  during  the  last  session  of  Parlia- 
ment. 


ORIGINAL. 

PERIPATETIC  PHILOSOPHERS,  &C. 

Wk  are  not  aware  that,  since  Gay  wrote  his 
then  admired,  but  now  neglected.  Trivia,  or 
the  Art  of  Street  Walking,  any  author  of  note 
has  condescended  to  elucidate  the  subject. 
Yet  surety  much  might  be  said  opon  it  ?  Our 
metropolis  is  extended  as  well  as  beautiful, 
and  in  numerous  cases,  thousands  now  walk 
where  hundreds  walked  before,  and  as  the 
perfection  attained  by  travelling  accommo- 
dation, now  leads  whole  families  to  London, 
whose  grandsires  would  as  soon  have  thought 
of  going  to  the  North  Pole,  instruction  might 
with  good  effect  be  given  to  these  stranger? 
on  their  arrival.  If  they  receive  none,  how 
many  jostlings  and  buffeting*  will  they  meet 
with  in  the  busy  world  eastwards,  how  often, 
in  the  course  of  a  single  mile,  taken  from  the 
Strand  to  Bow  Church,  or  the  Mansion 
House,  will  the  irritable  spirit  be  roused  to 
indignation,  the  meek  be  depressed  by  ima- 
gined insult,  and  the  inquiries  of  the  curious 
cut  short  by  the  shoves  of  porters,  who, '  by 
your  leave,  drive  you  from  the  pavement  on 
one  side,  or  force  you  into  shops  on  the 
other ;  how  often  will  recognition  of  histo- 
rical memento,  or  knowledge  of  novelty,  be 
strangled  in  its  birth,  by  the  rapid  motion  of 
those  who  have  too  much  to  do,  the  pick- 
tooth  sauntering*  of  those  who  have  nothing 
to  do,  and  therefore  impede  their  hurrying 
neighbours,  and  the  unavoidable  delay  and 
interruption  to  thought  and  observation,  of- 
fered by  children,  |>ot-collectors,  apple-sel- 
lers, placarders,  lottery-puffers,  and  pretty 
women  in  flapping  bonnets,  who  charm,  vex, 
and  hinder  a  man  more  than  all  the  rest. 

We  consider  it  very  possible,  that  in  this 
age  of  discoveries,  a  new  science  might  be 
elicited  from  close  observation  on  our  street 
walkers  (the  term,  in  its  old  sense,  being 
obsolete,  we  trust  no  offence  will  be  taken), 
not  less  important  than  that  of  phrenology, 
and  likely  to  come  into  more  immediate  use. 
If  the  student  were  furnished  with  a  window 
in  Northumberland  House,  Mr.  Waithman's, 
the  comer  of  Bridge  Street,  Blackfriars,  or  at 
the  equally  convenient  house,  so  long  the  de- 
pftt  to  early  knowledge,  Harris  and  Co.,  St. 
Paul's  Church- Yard,  he  might  investigate  to 
great  advantage.  Beyond  this,  we  would 
not  press  the  matter,  for,  in  the  moving  mass 
of  Chcapsidc,  discrimination  would  be  im- 
practicable— what,  Dr.  Johnson  termed  '  the 
ti<lc  of  human  existence,'  there  sets  in  too 
strongly.  It  is  only  practicable,  whilst  a 
man  has  a  little  room,  in  which  to  ebow  his 
way  forward  and  exhibit  his  powers  of  emu- 
lation, perseverance,  courteous  manners,  or 
overbearing  pride ;  his  natural  indolence  or 
acquired  dejection,  the  short  efforts  of  a  de- 
pressed spirit,  the  quick  pushings  of  an  iras- 
cible temper,  the  eager  joyousness  of  hope 
and  love,  the  laboured  pan  tings  of  avarice, 
and  the  toilsome  steps  of  weakness.  These, 
and  far  more  than  these,  may  be  read  by  a 
quick  eye,  and  registered  by  an  observant 
mind,  the  pages  of  human  nature  are  thns 
turned  before  his  view  with  rapidity,  but 
truth ;  the  sorrows,  the  vices,  the  misfor- 
tunes, the  virtues,  atid  the  success  of  thou- 
sands of  his  fellow-creature,  qf 


all  conditions  are  revealed  in  so  hear,  uJ 
those  who  •  ft  rut'  are  no  greater  hi  his  eyes, 
than  those  who  '/rtt  on  the  stage,*  before 
him. 

When  this  science  shall  have  attained  the 
lofty  pretensions  of  craniology,  by  substitut- 
ing steps  for  bumps,  and  the  writhings  of  the 
body  for  the  organs  developed  in  the  skull, 
when  the  whole  of  the  outward  man  shall 
give  indication  of  those  characteristics,  and 
reveal  those  propensities,  now  snuglj  shaded 
by  the  ears  of  a  gentleman,  or  concealed  by 
the  coiffure  of  a  lady,  then  let  all  walker*  be- 
ware, and  not  only  figuratively,  but  literally, 
adopt  the  psalmist's  resolution,  and  say,  'I 
will  take  heed  to  my  steps.'  Let  both  sens 
alike  remember,  that  all  airs  in  walking, 
whether  of  dignity,  hurry,  or  absence,  im  the 
one  hand— languishment,  tripping,  or  sylph- 
ing,  on  the  other,  win  be  seen  through,  com- 
mented upon,  and  deckled  upon;  whereby 
many  a  profound  gentleman  may  be  exposal 
as  deficient  in  knowledge  and  good  sense, 
and  many  a  pretty  coquette  designated  as  If* 
|  tie  better  than  a  murderer.  Many  a  notable 
matron  will,  from  such  an  ordeal,  cone  forth 
I  a  shrew,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  a  nooulir 
|  pieachcr  may  be  ranked  with  a  popular  buf- 
foon. 

Above  all  others,  let  that  class  of  steady 
walkers  whom,  for  their  determined  gravity 
of  gait,  and  inflexibility  of  line,  we  have  ton? 
observed  and  recognised  as  peripatetic  phi- 
losophers tremble;  for  their  real  preten- 
sions will  then  be  made  manifest  It«'M 
then  be  seen  how  far  the  dignity  of  mind,  M 
the  strength  of  nerve,  has  to  do  with  that  un- 
varying equanimity  they  affect  to  presmc, 
despite  of  all  obstacles  and  allurements.  Ah! 
in  how  many  cases  will  it  lie  found  that  the 
man  whose  eye  scorns  to  look  on  showy  *in> 
dows  or  gay  equipages  -who  keeps  tbe'ew" 
tenour  of  his  way,'  unmoved  by  cries,  unv>- 
licited  by  beggars — who  neither  moves  asi« 
to  make  way  for  the  weakness  of  age  or  in- 
fancy— the  smile  of  beauty  or  the  sign  of  mi- 
sery— is  only  more  of  a  block,  and  le»  of  » 


of  the 


'  We  are  not 
Yorick,  when  : 

Mr.  Shandy's  kitchen  in  Yorkshire; 
!  irs*  automatons,  even  in  London, 
'  many  circumstances  combine  to  drill  us  row 
the  appearance  of  being  such.   There  vt 
I  no  springs  in  our  backs,  like  those  of  the  lit- 
]  tie  man  In  the  Haymarket,  whereby  we  nay 
|  be  wound  up  to  perform  the  office  of  perfo- 
rating, with  steady  eye,  changeless  motion, 
and  unwearied  muscles,  the  long  crowd  be- 
fore us,  composed  of  men  and  women  of  l*« 
bodies  with  our  own ;  and  it  therefore  «» 
to  us  imperative  on  all,  to  walk  through  this 
crowded  city  as,  in  true  wisdom  (which  » 
another  name  for  virtue),  we  would  walk  * 
great  journey  of  life.  There  is  no  need  to  be 
too  supple  for  manliness ;  but  every  one  who 
would  avoid  being  bespattered  by  his  neigh- 
bour must  be  pliable  and  accommodating : 
though  he  is  not  drawn  from  his  purpose  by 
the  temptations  in  his  path,  he  may  innocent- 
ly beguile  his  way,  by  observing  interesting 
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senses.  He  may  be  courteous  to  all,  afford 
assistance  to  many,  arid  pursue  his  own  ad- 
vantage with  so  little  detriment,  thai  he  may 
always  reflect  on  the  cirrunvitances  vridi  plea- 
sure, and  rej'.iico  that  his  filiate*  were  over- 
laid, even  m  the  long'-st  walk,  either  to  hi* 
benevolence  or  his  profit.  If  he  has  beta 
sometimes  forced  to  bend  —at  others,  to  pre« 
painfully  forward  :  >t  he  has  Iwrne  rude 
»'.fck*.  at  some  moments,  and  resisted  fhera 
at  others;  if  his  pleisures  have  been  few, 
ar..i  his  annoyances  many;  still,  at  the  end 
of  hi*  j;mni«;y,  he  may  reflect  with  satisfac- 
tion upon  Uis  own  conduct  throuch  it,  arid 
remem'  er  that  he  had  only  endured  the  same 
evils  experienced  by  his  brethren. 

1/ rider  some  ciruirastaiict--*,  we  should  be 
inclined  to  give  to  our  pedestrian  brethren 
the  poet's  advice  :— 

'AuJ  fnmtlie  pbint  of  wan!,  and  wailofwoe» 
AJi :  never,  never,  turn  thine  ear  away 

but,  £rora  the  extraordinary  number  of  beg- 
gars we  encountered  last  S.inJay,  in  the  Re- 
gent's Park  and  its  environs,  feel  assured 
thai,  however  good  the  advice  might  he,  when 
speaking  of  the  prrut  jouruey,  it  will  not  do 
when  applied  to  die  less,  and  dial,  on  too 
many  occasions,  it  would  be  rather  our  duty 
to  advise, — 

«  And  (nun  the  phint  of  rogue  and  wail  of  thief 

UU  !  evt-r,  eier,  lurn  llnoe  ear  away. 
K«  give  biue-ruio  tip|iim  swtct  relief; 

Nor  with  •!rt«-t-&»trcp.ng  arguflers  it  y— 
But  most  avoid  ihe  wicked  elves  that  creep 

Athwart  thy  path,  and  buslte  in  thy  war, 
Such  tbal!  thy  Vmlitef  fr»m  thy  pocket  sweep, 

Or  baply  seiie  thy  »iynet»  for  their  p<cT, 
Selling  tor  l<i|iypo|*»,  pave  arms,  and  tokens 
g»Y*  «_ 

jh>:  nr-tiaii  B. 
*  A  counr  martial  will  assemble  to-morrow, 
in  the  mess-room,  after  morning  parade, 
to  try  such  prisoners  as  may  be  brought  be- 
fore it.' 

Such  was  a  jwrt  of  the  orderly-book  com- 
munication of  the  —  regiment,  lying  at 

 ,  in  the  year  18— .     We  all  felt  a 

jS<>od  deal  of  inte'est  in  the  fate  of  the  unfor- 
tii'ir.t*  young  man    about  to   l>e  biuU'.'ht 
tvct'iwe  a  military  tribunal.    Besides  t>o.vtos«- 
rng  a  handsome,  soldier-like  carriage,  and  an 
exceedingly   prepossessing  address,  it  was 
»erv  generally  whispereJ,  through  the  corps, 
tliut  be  w~u<  one  who  had  seen  belter  days, 
and  moved  in  svicb  a  sphere  as  made  die 
present  one,  which  he  sustained,  a  melan- 
choly, and  decplv-fallin  reverse,    lie  had 
alwrsiys  been  remarked  as  a  pood  sold.er — 
obedient  aitd  respectful  to  his  officers,  cleanly 
and  smart  in  his  person,  exceedingly  expert 
in   his  duties,  and  a  cherished  companion 
atoong  his  comrades.    We  had  assembled 
on  the  morning  in  question,  to  perform  the 
painful  task  assigned  us,  when  the  scrgeant- 
rrrttjor,  who  had  been  sent  to  conduct  the 
prisoner  from  the  guard- room,  returned  to 
inform  us  that  he  found  the  man  deluged  in 
blood,  and  at  the  point  of  death.    It  ap- 
pesared  that,  taking  advantage  of  the  tem- 
-  of  the  greater  part  of  lite 
gone  on  die  relief,  he  ma- 
te conceal  a  bayonet,  with  which  he 
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fifth  and  sixth  ribs,  to  the  heart.  We  imme- 
diately rushed  to  the  fatal  spot,  where  the 
unfortunate  man  lay  pale  and  gasping,  in 
fie  last  ebb  of  life  ;  his  fellow  soldiers,  form- 
ing a  mournful  trroup  around,  without  at- 
tempting to  interfere  with  any  assistance ;  the 
unhappy  being  assuring  them  all  aid  was 
hopeless,  and  imploring  to  be  allowed  to 
depart  in  peace  At  the  momentary  stir 
w  hiclr  our  entrance  excited,  he  opened  his 
eyes',  and  then,  casting  them  with  a  slight 
inclination  of  the  head,  on  a  knapsack  sus- 
pended above,  fell  on  his  back,  and  after  a 
few  convulsive  struggles,  expired. 

Anxious  to  have  explained  away  the  mys- 
tery which  seemed  .to  envelop  the  life  of  this 
luckless  man,  we  had  the  knapsack  opened, 
and  found,  neatly  rolled  up,  among  his  other 
necessaries,  the  following  manuscript.  It 
appeared  to  have  been  written  hastily,  and, 
from  the  different  shades  of  ink,  at  various 
times  ;  and  in  the  latter  part  there  were 
marks  of  a  tremulation  observable,  which  we 
ascrilied  to  the  awful  and  singular  circttm- 
stanees  under  which  it  was  composed  : — 
•  •  •  •  • 

'  I  was  born  on  the  1 3th  of  October,  in 
that  memorable  and  turbulent  year  1793, 
when  anarchy  fixed  her  throne  on  the  rains 
of  royalty  mid  nobility,  and  unfurled  her  in- 
fectious banners  with"  the  view  of  waving 
them  over  all  nation*,  and  increasing  that 
unanimous  acclaim  which,  in  Prance,  guided 
by  the  spell  of  infernal  influence,  promised 
to  sacrifice  all  the  more  rational  expectations 
of  men  to  a  wild  and  unexampled  fanaticism. 

'  I  am  sprung  from  a  good  family — the 
Welch  and  the  Gallic  blood  commingling  in  I 
my  veins;  and,  although  1  cannot  trace  my  | 
descent  to  that  distant  period,  which  too 
many  so  pertinaciously  affirm  to  be  theirs, 
yet  I  may  with  truth,  assert,  dial  our  name 
was  kuuwn,  and  our  house  respected,  when 
many  of  the  rich  and  the  presuming  of  the 
present  day,  were  lost  in  the  wide  stream 
which  constitutes  the  lower  classes. 

My  father  commenced  his  journey  through 
life  under  encouraging  auspices :  for,  besides 
the  expectation  of  a  handsome  patrimonial 
estate,  which  must  eventually  be  his,  he  be- 
came, through  tl»e  recommendation  of  Mr. 
K  ,  afterwards  lord  chief  justice  of  Eng- 
land, a  student  at  law,  with  the  promise  of 
having  all  the  influence  which  diat  great 
man,  then  rising  fast  into  fame,  could  exert, 
exercised  in  his  behalf.  But  the  hope  of 
benefiting  by  such  power,  and  the  bright 
example  set  by  his  patron,  were  not  sufficient 
to  induce  my  father  to  aim  for  almost  certain 
success,  through  that  path  to  renown,  while 
the  enlivening  bustle  of  die  drum  and  fife 
was  stirring  into  action  the  flower  of  the 
country  in  evety  village  of  England.  Alas  I 
what  calamities  have  sprung  from  that  source 
— what  bitter  tears  have  fallen  from  affec- 
tionate and  broken-hearted  parents,  when 
(hey  have  seen,  until  now,  the  most  hopeful 
— the  most  attentive  of  their  sons,  led  away, 
in  a  moment  of  delusive  enthusiasm,  to  fol- 
low tlie  gar  standard  of  war,  and  to  exchange 
the  peaceful  enjoyments  of  home,  for  toe 
cruel  and  heartless  slavery  of  military  dis- 
cipline.  To  increase  the  British  army,  eve7 


stratagem  at  that  period  was  put  in  force. 
The  revolted  colonies  of  America  began  to 
assume  a  bold  and  fearful  attitude,  and  a 
-splendid  harvest  in  the  east  had  yet  to  be 
reaped,  which  the  policy  of  Clive,  and  the 
ambition  of  England  had  so  well  town. 
After  many  solicitations  made  in  vain,  my 
father  at  length  prevailed  on  his  friends  to 

purchase  him  an  ensigncy  in  the  

regiment,  and,  throwing  aside  for  ever  the 
dry  study  of  the  law,  he  entered  on  that 
field,  where  was  ample  range  to  give  scope 
to  the  gaieties  of  youth,  to  show  off*  the  wit 
and  vivacity  which  sat  so  gracefully  upon 
him,  and  to  bring  into  more  favorable  notice 
that  elegance  of  manner,  which  was  far 
more  adapted  for  the  camp  than  the  desk. 
I  shatl  not  attempt  to  enter  into  a  recapitula- 
tion of  the  varied  scenes  which  he  witnessed. 
The  events  of  a  soldier's  lift  are  not  such, 
on  active  service,  as  will  render,  in  general, 
a  narrative  particularly  interesting  Deeds 
of  blood  and  devastation  are  suitable  only  to 
few  tastes,  and  of  these  he  saw  enough  in 
the  unnatural  war  between  fathers  and  sons, 
which  the  contest  of  America  with  this  coun- 
try produced,  rendered  a  thousand  fold  more 
horrible  by  the  two  nations  availing  them- 
selves of  that  wonderful  sagacity,  in  the  in- 
dulgence of  every  stratagem  that  an  assassin- 
like  warfare  could  suggest,  which  the  neigb- 
Iwuring  tribes  of  savages  possessed  to  such 
an  extraordinary  degree.  The  first  object  of 
my  father,  on  the  return  of  bis  regiment,  was 
to  retire  on  half  pay  and  marry  ;  and,  in 
that  peaceful  tranquillity,  of  which  domestic 
happiness  mainly  consists,  he  looked  back  to 
the  former  unsettled  period  of  his  life,  and 
blessed  God  for  the  change.  He  took  his 
abode  in  a  remote  and  singularly  retired 
village,  and  became  the  father  of  five  chil- 
dren, of  whom  two  were  girts.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  cheerful  enjoyment  of  those  early 
days,  when  innocent  pleasures  and  inter- 
changeable attention  formed  the  principal 
business  of  our  lives.  The  world  and  we 
were  infinitely  divided  ;  we  felt  few  of  iu 
uncertainties  ;  and  to  those  heart-burnings 
and  repining*  which  are  the  necessary  at- 
tendants on  its  pleasures,  we  were  wholly 
strangers!  The  society  of  men,  who  were 
either  too  virtuous  or  too  far  removed  from 
the  advantages  of  hypocrisy  to  encourage  it, 
threw  a  balmy  enjoymeDt  over  our  family 
circle,  which  it  is  the  lot  of  very  very  few  to 
experience.  My  sisters  had  arrived  at  an 
age  when  all  is  gaiety  and  Iwpe — there  was 
a  combination  of  attractions  about  them 
which  commanded  such  homage  from  the 


men  as  is  ever  dear  to  female  vanity ;  and 
the  boys,  of  whom  I  was  the  youngest,  had 
no  cares  to  contend  with  but  those  which  a 
very  merciful  schoolmaster  engendered;  so 
that  we  were  all  really  and  truly  happy.  O ! 
delightful  days,  which  hare  for  ever  fled, 
and  embitter  in  the  remembrance,  over  and 
over  again,  the  sad  revilings  I  have  since 
undergone. 

From  this  dear  a!x>le  it  became  our  fate, 
however,  to  remove;  my  father  thought  it 
proper  that  my  sisters  should  have  the  benefit 
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there  ware  what  the  ninety  in  the  hundred 
prize  far  beyond  then— polish,  and  softness, 
and  duplicity. 

I  remember  very  well  the  day  of  our  de- 
parture was  one  of  bitter  sorrow  to  my  mo- 
ther and  our  neighbour* ;  it  was  more  tlian 
a  common  good-bye,  and  the  tongue  never 
more  feelingly  delivered  its  message  from  the 
heart  than  when  it  announced  it  to  be  a  dis- 
tressing moment  For  our  new  residence 
we  had  an  excellent  house,  an  extensive 
garden,  a  large  paddock,  and  a  tillage  field 
beyond.  My  brothers  were  soon  after  ap- 
prenticed to  professions  of  their  own  chusing, 
while  I  bad  still  another  year's  discipline  lo 
undergo  at  school,  where  I  experienced  a 
strong  reverse  to  that  kindness  which  had 
hitherto  been  shown  ine ;  we  had  no  room 
for  idleness,  the  severity  with  which  our 
master  treated  us  proving  an  ample  stimulus 
to  us  to  devote  that  time  to  study  which  in- 
clination and  custom  had  hitherto  taught  me 
to  consider  a  period  for  play.  So  that  1  gladly 
hailed  the  termination  of  my  thraldom,  and 
embraced  an  offer  which  was  made  me  of 
being  accepted  in  a  mercantile  house  of  great 
res|>ectal>ility  at  Iivcrpool.  Accordingly,  in 
the  year  18—,  I  was  apprenticed  to  tlie  firm 

of  Messrs.  ,  who  were  commercially 

connected  in  a  very  extensive  degree  with 
America  and  the  Baltic.  Towards  the  close 
of  that  year  I  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  both 
my  dear  parents,  my  poor  mother  died  after 
a  short  illness ;  and  the  loss  of  oue  so  amia- 
ble and  attached  had  an  effect  on  my  father's 
health,  already  in  a  shattered  condition, 
which  no  future  events  could  obliterate.  It 
is  truo  that  his  manliness  and  sense  of  reli- 
gion, bore  up  strongly  against  its  influence, 
but  no  reflections  could  efface,  no  resolves 
remove,  the  bitter  sorrow  which  her  death 
occasioned,  and  three  months  closed  this 
world  for  ever  upon  those,  to  whom,  had 
they  lived,  I  might  have  been  a  blessing,  but 
whose  departure,  as  things  have  turned  out, 
I  thank  God,  infiuitely,  for  having  hastened. 

I  was  now  left,  as  it  were,  entirely  to  my 
own  resources.  I  had  merely  my  own  judg- 
ment to  guide  mc  through  the  giddy  paths  of 
life ;  and  scattered  as  arc  those  paths  with 
the  many  alluring  and  dangerous  pleasures 
which  a  large  town  holds  out,  it  was  no  easy 
matter  for  me  to  resist  their  fatal  influence. 
For  a  period,  indeed,  I  had  little  opportunity 
to  risk  the  temptation.  I  was  boarded  with 
a  lady,  the  widow  of  a  Guinea  captain,  a 
fine  and  amiable  woman,  who  regarded  me 
with  almost  maternal  fondness,  and  never 
ceased  to  avail  herself  of  every  opportunity 
where  advice  could  be  given,  without  the 
possibility  of  creating  offence.  I  cannot  say 
that  I  particularly  relished  the  counting- 
house;  the  same  drudgery  of  copying  and 
adding  up,  day  after  day,  was  sickening 
enough  to  my  taste;  but  I  was  apprenticed, 
and,  of  course,  obliged  to  make  the  best  of  it. 
The  connections  of  our  house  were  extremely 
extensive;  we  traded  almost  to  all  parts  of 
gave  full  employment  to  tliir- 
n  clerks.  Our  usual  hours  of 
from  nine  to  nine ;  but  some- 
we  were  at  the  desk  from  six  in  the 
ug  until  twelve  at  night   Our  senioi  I 


had  not  the  way  to  create 
even  respect,  for  he  was  die  instrument  of 
caprice,  and  would  one  moment  caress  and 
be  familiar,  and  the  next  prove  pompous  and 
severe.  I  was  articled  for  five  years,  during 
the  two  last  of  which  I  was  to  be  rewarded 
with  an  income  of  fifty  pounds — a  period  to 
which  I  looked  forward  with  great  glee,  as 
becoming  a  more  important  kind  of  per- 
sonage ;  but  it  was  destined  never  to  be  ful- 
filled! 

The  great  Napoleon  was  now  at  the  height 
of  his  glory ;  he  had  just  received  the  homage 
of  monarens  at  Tilsit — the  Emperors  of  Aus- 
tria and  Russia,  and  the  King  of  Prussia. 
They  had  sworn  to  each  other  eternal  fidelity, 
and  perpetual  war  was  denounced  against 
this  country,  unless  she  gave  up  claims  which 
site  not  only  asserted,  but  was  able  to  de- 
fend. The  whole  coast  of  Europe,  from 
Gri-ctiland  to  the  extreme  east  of  the  Medi- 
terranean was  in  a  stale  of  blockade,  and  at 
this  unlucky  period  my  employers  had  pro- 
perty, which  had  been  shipped  from  England, 
lying  at  Heligoland,  to  an  enormous  amount 
The  publication  too  of  the  orders  in  council, 
in  defiance  of  this  European  confederacy, 
involving  us  in  a  war  with  America,  com- 
pleted Die  ruin  of  my  masters,  aud  they  soon 
after  became  insolvent.  A  new  scene  was 
now  open  to  my  inquisitive  mind.  I  beheld 
those  men  whom  I  had  seen  eminent  in  the 
first  circles,  with  all  the  luxuries  of  life 
around  them,  bowed  down  by  the  force  of 
circumstances,  obliged  in  the  most  humi- 
liating manner  to  listen  to  the  remarks,  and 
to  answer  the  questions,  often  as  unfeeling  as 
unnecessary,  of  their  exasperated  creditors, 
and  soliciting  humbly  their  signatures  to  that 
document,  which  was  to  declare  them  ruined 
in  the  face  of  the  world! 

Such,  however,  is  the  result  of  necessity. 
Their  splendid  establishments  were  broken 
up,  and  all  the  clerks  dismissed,  excepting 
myself  and  another  apprentice. 

We  became  instantly  on  a  level  with  our 
unfortunate  masters.  We  obeyed  their  re- 
quests, it  is  true,  with  alacrity ;  but  that 
which  was  before  the  effect  of  subordination 
and  fear,  was  now  the  result  of  sympathy  and 
esteem.  At  length,  I  was  left  alone  with 
them — the  solitary  remnant  of  our  numerous 
establishment;  and  on  me  devolved  the  un- 
pleasant duty  of  travelling  to  obtain  signa- 
tures to  their  certificate  after  bankruptcy 
Their  extensive  speculations  had  involved  a 
great  number  of  creditors,  by  some  of  whom 
I  was  treated  with  kindness  and  hospitality, 
by  others,  with  harshness  and  disrespect — as 
if  I  could  be  answerable  for  the  misfortunes 
of  my  employers.  In  the  course  of  this  jour- 
ney, I  saw  more  of  real  worldly-mindedness 
than  I  had  ever  experienced  before.  I  be- 
held men  divested  of  all  false  colouring — in 
their  true  shades  of  character;  for  the  unim- 
portance of  my  age  and  calling  rendered  me 
quite  beneath  their  consideration ;  and  there 
was  no  attempt  to  shelter  by  the  agreeable, 
or  to  conceal  the  many  deformities  of  our 
race  widi  those  little  civilities  which  so  often 
mask  them  from  the  inexperienced  eye. 
(To  b*  concluded  t*  our  next.  J 


LETTER  FROM  DR.  J01IXSOX. 

[Wl  have  this  month  the  pleasure  of  en- 
riching our  pages  with  an  original  and  very 
characteristic  letter  of  the  great  author  of  the 
llacnbler,  which  has  never  yet  been  publish- 
ed. It  was  written  to  his  namesake,  the  late 
William  Samuel  Johnson  of  Connecticut. 
This  eloquent  and  excellent  man  spent  seve- 
ral years  in  England,  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  centnry,  as  the  agent  of  the  colony  of 
Connecticut,  aud  acquired  high  reputation 
among  the  most  distinguished  political  and 
professional  men  of  Great  Uritain,  by  hts 
able  management  of  an  important  American 
cause  before  the  lords  in  council.  He  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  doctor  of  civil  law  from 
the  University  of  Oxford,  and  this  circum- 
stance, together  with  the  accidental  simila- 
rity of  name,  recommended  him  to  the  ac- 
quaintance and  friendship  of  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson.  Several  letters  passed  between 
them,  after  the  American  Dr.  Johnson  hsd 
returned  to  his  native  country ;  of  which, 
however,  it  is  feared  that  this  is  the  only  one 
remaining.] — New  York  Review. 
«  Letter  from  Samuel  Johnum,  to  FT.  S.  John- 
ton,  LL.  D.  Stratford,  Cewmcticvt. 

'  Sim,— Of  all  those  Whom  the  various  ac- 
cidents of  life  have  brought  within  my  no- 

tance  I  have  more  desired  to  cultivate  than 
yours.  I  cannot  indeed  charge  you  with 
neglecting  me,  yet  our  mutual  inclination 
could  never  gratify  itself  with  opportunities. 
The  current  of  the  day  always  bore  us  awar 
from  one  anotlier,  and  now  the  Atlantic  is 
between  us. 


'  Whether  you  earned  away  an  impres- 
sion of  me  as  pleasing  as  that  which  you  left 
me  of  yourself,  I  know  not ;  if  vou  did  you 
have  not  forgotten  me,  and  will  be  glad 
that  I  do  not  forget  vou.  Merely  to  be 
is  indeed  a  barren 


pleasure, 

but  it  is  one  of  die  pleasures  which  is  more 
sewiblyfelt  as  human  nature  is  more  ex- 

'  To  make  you  wish  that  I  should  h  .> e 
you  in  my  mind,  I  would  be  glad  to  tell 
you  something  which  you  do  not  know :  but 
all  public  affairs  are  printed;  and  as  yon 
and  I  have  no  common  friend,  I  can  tell  you 
no  private  history. 

'The  government,  I  think 
but  I  am  afraid  the  next 
will  be  a  time  > 
.  and  outrage. 
1  Of  literature  no  great  product  has  ap- 
peared, or  is  expected ;  the  attention  of  the 
people  has  for  some  years  been  otherwise 
employed. 

'  I  was  told  a  day  or  two  ago  of  a  desira 
which  must  excite  some  curiosity.  Two 
ships  are  in  preparation  which  are  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Constantine  Phillips,  to 
explore  the  Northern  Ocean ;  not  to  seekti* 
north-east  or  the  northwest  passage,  but  to 
sail  directly  north,  as  near  the  pole  as  they 
can  go.  They  hope  to  find  an  open  ocean, 
but  I  suspect  it  is  one  mass  of  perpetual 
congelation.  I  do  not  much  wish  well  to 
discoveries,  for  I  am  always  afraid  ll 
end  in  conquest  and 
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Sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

'Sam.  Jou.nsok. 
•  Johnson  t  Court,  Fleet  Street. 
'  London,  March  4,  1773.' 

HIL-ADMIRARI, 

KO.  IX. 


i  Saloon,  we  may  see  the  hideous 
exhibition  of  the  miserable  Seurat ;  all  which 
proves,  at  least  if  it  prove*  nothing  else,  the 


truth  of  the  adage 


gustihia  non  est  dit 


put  nudum.    The  Kamtschatkians,  who  axe  a 
barbarous  people,  have  a  queer  gusto  for  pu- 
trid fish ;  we,  who  are  a  civilized,  and  a  !m- 
mane,*  and  an  enlightened,  and  a  refined  peo- 
ple, have  perhaps  as  queer  a  taste  for  what  to 
an  uuvitiated  mind  is  equally  loatlisome,  and 
enjoy,  with  a  hearty,  if  not  exactly  a  healthy 
appetite,  the  spectacle  of  monsters  spawned 
from  the  putrefaction  of  the  charnel-house. 
(>n  this  subject,  as  every  other,  perfectly 
to  our  motto,  we  feel  neither  wonder 
besides,  seeing  that  it  is  the  taste 
of  our  own  countrymen,  we  very  naturally 
suppose,  as  we  arc  in  duty  hound,  by  all  the 
sacred  ties  of  patriotism  and  John-Bid/iun, 
that  it  is  '  quite  correct,'  whatever  may  be 
our  private  opinion  on  the  subject.    But  far 
as  we  are  from  desiring  to  run  counter  to  the 
general  taste,  we  still  think  that  it  might  as 
well  be  turned  to  some  profit,  and  to  the  ac- 
count of  those  three  talismanic  letters  that  act 
•with  such  a  spell  on  every  Englishman— 
L.  S.  D.   We  therefore  beg  leave  to  submit 
to  the  public  the  following  scheme,  bv  which 
they  will  be  enabled  to  combine  the  u/itk 
ttulci,  and  consult  their  reputation  for  charity 
at  the  same  time  that  they  gratify  their  pin- 
chant  for  the  disgusting  and  horrible.    It  is 
simply  this:   let  our  dissecting-rooms  and 
hospitals  be  made  public  exhibitions — we 
must  beg  our  friend  Mr.  Jonathan  Oldwor- 
thy,   for  whom  we  have  all  possible  re- 
spect, to  restrain  his  indignation,  and  to 
take  a  little  dose  of  our  nil  admintri,  for 
the  scheme  is  a  very  admirable  and  eco- 
nomic one,  as  we  shall  most  satisfactorily 
prow*.     In  the  first  place,   we  do  not 
propose  that  these  exhibitions  should  be 
open,  like  Somerset  House,  to  all  who  can 
it  rTonl  a  paltry  shilling ; — to  'prentices,  clerks, 
milliners,  and  the  crowd  of  'sight-seeing' 
country  cousins,  who  visit  every  place  within 
the  limits  of  their  purse  ;  no,  nor  even  to  the 
ravages  who  inhabit  that  terra  incognita,  for- 
merly denominated  by  the  natives  Russell — 


am  grown  better.    Can  I  never  hope  to  see  better  for  the  funds  "bf  the  establishments, 
you  again,  or  must  I  lie  always  content  to  and  if  the  vulgar  will  ape  people  of  conse- 
that  in  another  hemispliere  I  am,  quence  iu  luxuries  of  tins  kind,  they  ought 

not  to  grumble  at  paying  for  them ; — in 
which,  after  ail,  or  in  being  supposed  to  pay 
for  them,  consist  0.99  of  the  gratification  of 
many  fashionable  amusements. 

The  exclusion  of  the  mob,  too,  from  such 
exhibitions,  would  perhaps  be  as  much  a 
matter  of  policy  as  of  ton,  for  they  have  obsti- 
TntBE  seems  at  present  to  be  a  kind  ofjnate  prejudices;  and,  although  an  English 
mania  for  monsters :  on  the  stage  of  the  [  carman  has  no  sympathy  for  a  poor  horse,  or 
English  Opera  House,  we  may  behold  that  a  butcher  as  little  for  a  batted  bull,  seeing 
most  loathsome  personification  of  a  depraved  that  neither  the  horse  nor  the  bull  are  '  Cbria- 
imagination — FrankenAein ;  and  ou  that  of  tians,'  they  might  perhaps  be  apt  to  express, 

in  no  very  dainty  tenus,  their  disapprobation 
at  seeing  a  fellow-creature — even  when  dead, 
carved  up  by  a  dissecting  knife.  It  is  true 
they  would  enjoy  seeing  a  couple  of  live  ones 
mangle  each  other  at  a  boxing-match,  not- 
withstanding that  the  latter  cannot  be  justi- 
fied on  the  plea  of  any  utility,  except  to  that 
valuable  part  of  the  community,  die  pick- 
pockets. But  well-bred  people  could  have 
no  such  sympathies  and  prejudice :  and  a 
fine  lady  might  witness  an  operation  per- 
formed oh  a  poor  devil  whom  nobody  knows, 
with  as  much  composure  and  as  little  remorse 
as  a  '  dear  darling  Utile  angel  of  a  child'  ana- 
tomises Hies,  and  impales  cock-chafers  on  a 
pin.  Can  Sir  WilUam  Curtis  possibly  sym- 
pathize with  the  anatornie  vivante,  or  ima- 
gine what  arc  its  sensations  <  assuredly  not :  | 
then  how  could  a  sylph-like  creature,  whose  < 
sole  use  of  her  fingers  has  been  to  display 
them  ou  die  strings  of  a  harp  or  the  keys  of  a 
piano, — or  a  gentleman,  who  has  employed 
them  chiefly  in  writing  billet-doux  on  per- 
fumed paper,  sympathize  with  an  animal  who 
has  used  his  paws  in  carrying  a  hod  of  mor- 
tar, or  some  equally  barbarous  office? 
Then,  with  respect  to  the  gratification  to  be 

ioo,  nothing 

be  more  varied  or  more  stimulating 
It  would  supply  abundance  of  that  excite- 
ment which  people  of  luxurious  habits  crave 
after,  to  carry  ott  that  feeling  of  ennui  that  is 
■o  intolerable,  Uiat,  in  order  to  escape  from 
it,  they  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  ccart't 
and  prate  ct  n<nr.  Thus,  so  fir  from  being 
immoral,  such  an  entertain meut  might  fre- 
quently prevent  the  necessity  for  gaming,  and 
any  occasion  for  other  excitements.  It  might 
possibly,  too,  have  this  good  effect,  that  it 
give  such  a  liabil  of  fortitude  to  a 
'  ,  that  should  she  at  any  time  bo 
to  scratch  her  fair  arm  or 
hand,  to  such  a  degree  as  to  causa  a  drop  of 
blood,  she  might  endure  to  look  on  it  with- 
out screaming,  or  throwing  a  whole  draw- 
ing-room into  agonies  at  the  alarming  accident. 

We  shall  not  enter  here  into  any  detail  of 
the  varied  exhibition  which  the  wards  of  an 
hospital,  or  the  table  of  a  dissecting-room, 
t>ut  henceforth  to  be  called  Croker's  Square.  I  would  continually  present :  such  is  our  plan : 
We  are  aware  that  such  an  exhibition  ought  |  — some  silly  prejudiced  people  may  say  that 
to  be  kept  like  Al mack's,  quite  select ;  and  j  it  is  unfeeling  and  barbarous ;  but  for  them 
are  therefore  of  opinion  that  do  one  should  j  we  do  not  write.  We  ourselves,  like  others, 
admitted,  except  by  subscribing  for  a  on  similar  occasions,  are  sure  that  it  is  most 

excellent ;  still  we  will  not  say  that  it 
the  contrary, 


should 

to 


of  operations — say  twentr  guineas,  or  excellent ;  stil 
that  be  thought  not  sufficiently  high  succeed  :  on 
ii^jc       nee*  no&(Afa/j££    1 1 i^ailc g  e t  *\\  ooo^*   ^^orlci  t  l  1  *  j 


a  perverse  obsuuatc  world  it  is.  We  know, 
too,  that  Swift's  most  admirable  plan  for  fat- 
tening and  killing  the  children  of  the  poor 
for  food,  has  not,  even  to  this  hour,  been 
adopted,  owing  to  certain  unpbilosophic 
scruples  and  prejudices ;  if,  therefore,  our's 
should  meet  with  the  same  fate,  that  we  shall 
not  experience  worse  treatment  than  that  en- 
lightened patriot  and  philanthropist. 

ORIGINAL  POETRY. 

Til «  Kf.NT  LAST  fKMAMA*. 

The  sun  weal  down  in  glory,  nad  the  sky 
Hung  o'er  the  scarce-ttirr'd  waters  lovetoly  ; 
The  breeze  was  beautiful,  and  toft,  and  light, 
The  stars  ne'er  shone  upon  a  fairer  night , 
Tin  crescent  moon,  emerging  from  the  i 
Her  pale  light  shed  upon  the  waters. 
Happy  and  tranquil  as  an  infant's  rest, 
Pillow'd  and  clasp'd  up  >n  its  mother's  breast, 
Prevail'd  o'rr  all,  except  the  statioo'd  few, 
Who  mark'd  the  course  the  vessel  should  pursue, 
When  Biscay's  Bay,  whose  waters  ever  are, 
E'en  with  the  faintest  breexe  that  Mows,  at  war, 
Caus'd  her  to  pitch  and  roll,  as  o'er  the  sky, 
Cloud  upon  cloud,  in  fearful  majesty, 
Gatbisr'd  and  biackrn'd,  till  ubove,  around. 
All  wa*  in  d.ukness— desolate — profound. 

it  is  an  awful  thing,  alas  !  to  be, 
Sumnion'd,  fron  gentle  sleep,  on  the  wide  tea, 
When  storm  and  darkness  o'er  the  waters  lower. 
And  the  hoarse  wind,  exerting  its  fierce  power. 
Bellows  and  shrieks,  by  turns,like some  dread  foe, 
Who  will  pursue  ye  wbercsoe'er  ye  go. 
but  then,  amid  die  warring  of  the  waves, 
That  yawn  on  every  tide,  like  open  gtnves 
While  tbe stout  vestel,though  her  cordage  weak, 
And  pumps  ate  plying  to  o'ercome  the  leak 
That  gains  upon  them,  and  ber  masts  are  gone. 
And  rudderless,  alas !  she  flounders  on, 
While  yet,  of  hope,  the  faintest  ray  is  there, 
Less  will  man  feel  the  weight  of  his  despair. 
But  when,  upon  the  waters,  hope  is  not, 
And  death,  inevitable,  each  one's  lot, 
To  be  aiuut'd  from  slumber  soft  and  sweet, 


meet ; 


,  |  w»..«  ««,  well  to  be  surprised, 
It  would  be  all  the  should  not  be  adopted, 


if  it 


With  shouts  of  fiie  fr 
To  rush  on  deck  and  see  the  smoke  arise. 
Pointing  its  waving  column  to  the  skirt. 
Then  kindling  names  succeeding  it,  tbut  cast 
A  horrid  glare  upon  the  watery  waste— 
Crackling  of  timbers,  and  the  sudden  shriek 
That  ever  and  anon  is  beajd  to  bieak, 
Upou  the  awful  silence  reigning  there— 
The  mute  expression  of  brave  men's  despair. 

Such  did  ye  feel— e'en  such  a  chance  bad  ye, 
There  was  no  hope  apparent  ou  that  sea,— • 
Ye  had  no  home  to  fly  to— none  to  save 
From  fire  and  water,  each  a  threat'iting  grave, 
Beneath  ye,  and  around  ye—death.— -'Twa 
Ye  felt  like  fathers,  though  ye  stood  like  i 

There  was  a  modier,  with  her  ftenzy  wild. 
Clasping  hei  arms  around  her  sleeping  child— 
And  sous  their  fathers  watching— fathers  sons, 
And  others  with  their  prattling  little  ones, 
Unconscious  of  their  danger — then  tbe  cry 
Of  some  one,  lost  to  all,  save  misery, 
Piercing  the  ear — and  then  the  feivenl  prayer— 
To  Heaven  directed,  by  each  sufferer  there. 

When  hope  was  gone,  and  death  was  hovering 


And  each  heart  leaped  with  its  strong  agony  j 
When  tears  had  ceased,  because  their  founts 

were  dry, 
And  resignation  beamed  in  cv'ry  eye  | 
The  Heaven  they  prayed  to,  smiled  on  them 


their  danger  and  their  toils  were  o'er. 
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BARTHOLOMEW  FAIR. 
A  new  Song  to  am  Old  Tune. 

Four  and  twenty  showmen  ill  of  a 
Four  and  twenty  showmen  -II  of  a  row. 
There  was  WonTcll,  whom  every  man  ought 
to  pummell,  with  kit  lion  Nero  who  if  uo  hero: 
and  the  noble  Wallac  e,  worthy  of  a  palate ; 
then  there  wa»  A  Hum's  Menagei  ie,  which  every 
person  ought  to  »ce;  at  well  an  Richardson'* 
magnificent  theatre,  than  which  nothing  in  the 
f  rtr  was  neater ;  and  where  we  »"»  the  Wan- 
dering Outlaw,  together  with  Harlequin  and 
'uuwus,  and  the  whole  only  sixpence  cost  ua 
There  was  alto  Mr.  Clark,  who  not  to  be  in  the 
d«k,  wai  lit  with  fas,  ami  had  a  pretty  las*  ; 
then  CHine  the  troop  of  Mr.  Brown,  the  dirtiest 
ftfllow  In  town  ;  Andrews's  col'eciion  of  pnint- 
:  whole  fair  in  feinting*; 
g,  of  which  be  was  all 
;  ;  Toby  the  learned  pig,  saga- 
a  wig ;  the  conjuring*  of  Mr 
■  which  I  wouW  not  give  an  apple 
All  making  a  grent  noise, 
To  catch  the  little  girU  and  boys 
All  down 

our  and  twenty  public-bouses  all  in  a  row  ; 
r  and  twenty  public  houses  all  in  a  res?. 


inifs,  enough  to  put  It 
Holden's  glass  blowii 
day 


done;  the  Rose  inn,  where  you 
*ould  hardly  get  your  nose  in  ;  the  White  Hart, 
from  which  the  Homertnn  carl  daily  does  start ; 


the8  White 


a  man  over;  1 
Joed  waa  all 


»ir; 


the 

gin  did  many 
where  the  land- 
with  the 
,  of  which  I 
at  the  bar  there 
blinking,  but  not  a  bit  of 
«  what  for  you,  ma'm,  and  you, 
of  gin  will  do,  sir;'  and  4 one 


ri 


pumps  going,  Boniface  blow- 
'  bottles,  burning  of  throttle*  ; 
then  op-atau's  there  were  quadrilles  and  reels, 
with  kicking  up  of  heels;  prancing  and  ilancing; 
music  and  singing,  and  much  bell-ringing  ;  a 
terrible  din  for  gin-and -water  fur  money  in 
r;  loud  calls  for  brandy,  not  always  quite 
Then  there  was  the  Free  and  Easy, 
i  trying  to  please  ye ;  calling 
;,  which  would  not  keep  you 
•  some  harmony,  but  be  might  as  well 
have  been  in  Oeimany ;  for  thrre  were— 
Such  loud  thump*  on  the  table, 

M  confusion  of  Bahel 
Above  aud  below. 
Four  and  twenty  stalls  all  of  a  row  ; 
Four  and  twenty  stalls  all  of  a  row. 

There  were  gingcrbreud  nuts,  in  stills  and 
little  huts  .  cocks  and  brcethe*  made  without 
Hitches;  fiddle*  and  drums,  with  various  other 
hums;  pin-cushions  and  needle-cases  for  ser- 
vant* who  kept  their  place*;  rocking  horses 
and  rattles,  which  excited  children**  prat- 
tie*;  gewgaws  and  watchr*,  with  two -penny 
•cratches  ;  dolls  and  dogs,  with  leaping  frogs  | 
oysters,  full  a  month  old,  the  age  of  which  you 
were  not  told ;  with  'sausages  all  hot,*  woith 
■  tbey  were  not. 
All  calling  for  yonr  money, 
And  looking  prodigiously  funny, 
All  down  below. 
Four  and  twenty  apprentices  all  of  a  row; 
Four  and  twenty  apprentices  all  of  a  row. 
There  were  linen-drapers  anxious  to 


ers ;  sni-ffscllcrs  and  muff  seller*  ;  painter* 
and  glaziers,  with  tin-men  and  braziers;  scour- 
ers and  dyers,  satisfying  their  desire*;  lea- 
ther-cutter* and  curriers,  florist*  and  furriers  ; 
plumbers  and  printers  breaking  their  indentures; 
hair-dressers  and  peifumers,  pastry-cooks  and 
consumer*;  cabinet  makers  and  undertaker*; 
hosier*  and  battel*,  interfering  in  all  matters ; 
UiKms  and  snobs,  cieating  great  mobs ;  and 
All  crushing  and  pushing, 
And  to  the  fair  rushing. 

Because  tbey  would  be  merry. 
Four  and  twenty  constables  all  of  a  row ; 
With  four  and  twenty  watchmen  all  of  a  row. 

There  was  Mr.  Cope  the  marshal,  to  fair* 
very  partial ;  and  hi*  aid  i/e  c««i/>»,  redressing 
all  wrong*  ;  with  constable*  three  hundred, 
who  on  the  unruly  nob*  thundered,  regulating 
tbe  shows,  suppressing  all  rows,  preventing 
all  swings,  and  such  dangerous  things.  Then 
at  night  there  were  the  watchmen,  all  ready 
to  catch  men,  and  wemen  if  found  sinning, 
and  sometimes  if  not,  they  were  sent  to  pot; 
with  a  •  move  on,*  '  i  sbant ;'  * I'll  make  you,' 
<  You  can't;'  •  1  say  disperse,  you'll  make  tbe 
matter  worse  ;'  '  I  know  the  law,  I'm  an  attar* 
ney  ;'  « that  will  be  all  my  eye  to  Sir  Richard 
Birnie,  and  since  you  are  so  obstropolous,  to 
tbe  watch-house  you  shall  hop  wi*  us, 
And  there  you  shall  lay, 
All  night  and  next  day, 

Because  1  wish  it*  ' 
.  Four  and  twenty  magistrate*  nit  In  a  row; 

Four  and  twenty  magistrates  all  in  a  row 
At  Bow  Sueet  there  was  Sir  Rlcnar" 
Knight,  who  goes  to  bed  at  ten  o'clock  without 
a  light,  and  is  not  alwoys  right;  Mr.  Hall  and 
Mr  Minsbull,  ready  to  punish  the  sinful.  At 
Marlborough  Street  there  was  Mr.  Dyer,  who 
thtic  can  get  no  higher;  Mr  Conant,  an  acute 
man  1  grant ;  with  Mr.  Roe,  who  Uclevrr  aUo, 
and  to  vice  a  foe  At  Worship  Sueet  there  are 
Benett.Twyford.aud  Bcvill,  who  bring  many 
an  upstart  to  his  level.    At  Hatlon  Garden 


upstart 

there  are  Rogers,  Lalog,  and  Sergeant  Sellon, 
but  those  1  wont  dwell  on ;  but  hasten  to  Lam- 
beth Street,  where  bir  Daniel  Williams,  Hard- 
wick,  and  Wyatt,  have  a  difficulty  in  keeping 
tbe  lieges  of  Whilechapel  quiet.  At  High 
Street,  Marybone,  Mr.  Griffiths  uses  a  milder 
touc;  and  with  Hoskiti*  and  Rawlinson, 
Esquires,  adroiuisters  justice  as  it  requires. 
Then  at  Union  Hall,  Southwark,  Chambers, 
Allen,  and  Swahoy,  settle  many  a  lark,  by  com- 
mitting prisoners  toBrixion.wbcn  the  tread  mill 
is  fixt  on ;  and  at  the  Thame*  Police  Office, 
Wapping,  Richbell,  Ball-inline,  and  Brodcrip, 
punish  many  a  thief  caught  napping.  While 
all  these  are  buiiy  engaged,  Messrs.  White, 


and  Gregoiie,  of  Queen  Square, 
have  an  abundance  ot  time  to  spare;  but  yet- 


In  abridging  the  enjoyment 
Ofthoi-e  who,  in  1«25,  kept  alive 
Baitbolomew  hair  O! 


Cut 


THE  DRAMA, 

AND  IM  BUT  AMIMMENTS. 

F.nolisic  Oi-niA-Hoi'sr..— What  are  called 
the  stncfc  pieces  of  this  theatre  have,  with 
such  performers  as  Mathews,  Miss  Kelly, 
tkc,  kept  the  house  sufficiently  warm  since 
the  secession  of  Braham  and  Miss  I'atou. 
The  Baslifuf  Man,  Mr  Blushington,  has  ap- 
peared so  often,  and  been  so  well  received, 
that  he  ought  to  discard  his  timidity,  and 


bhi*h  no  more:  we  wish,  hovrver,  Mr.  Ar- 
capers;  young  haberdasher*  avoiding  all  sra-.sh-  \  nold  would  again  give  us,  what  few  people 


would  sigh  for  off  the  stag*—  Rn>ken  Pro- 
mart,  which  he  may  play  very  well,  e»en 
during  the  absence  of  Miss  Stephens  and 
Miss  1'aton;  but  he  seems  anxious  to  pro- 
duce novelty,  and  on  Wednesday  presented 
us  with  a  new  operatic  drama,  iu  two  act*, 
called  The  Shepierd  B<y,  the  story  of  which 
we  shall  briefly  narrate. 

Alexis,  the  shepherd  boy  (Miss  Kclly\  ts 
the  son  of  the  Marquis  de  la  Tour  f  Mr.  Coo- 
per), aud  is  driven  from  his  home  at  die  in- 
stigations of  a  cruel  stepmother :  lire  yean 
has  he  been  a  fugitive,  when  chance  gives 
him  an  opportunity  of  rescuing  his  father 
from  the  fury  of  a  wild  boar,  at  the  hazard  of 
his  own  life.  Fainting  w  ilh  the  loss  of  blood, 
and  yet  concealing  his  knowledge  of  his  pa- 
rent, the  marquis  confided  him  to  the  care  of 
a  peasant,  who  stripped  him  of  everything, 
and  threw  him  once  more  on  the  world  a 
destitute  outcast.    The  humanity  of  an  inn- 
keeper, Gautier  (Bartley),  affords  him  an 
asylum  in  his  house.    Gautier  has  a  daugh- 
ter, Lucetta  (Miss  Goward).  who  is  anxious 
to  unite  to  the  marquis's  steward,  Ambroisi 
(Keeley),  but  fears  she  has  an  attachment  to 
Alexis,  whom  he  represents  as  a  madman. 
Some  time  after,  the  marquis  in  disguise,  ac- 
companied by  his  friend,  Durval  ( Baker),  ar- 
rives at  the  inn,  where  there  is  a  banquet,  in 
honour  of  tbe  marquis's  birth-day,  which  has 
been  furnished  from  the  larder  and  cellar  of 
his  noble  master  by  the  steward.    In  order 
to  convince  I-ucclta  of  the  insanity  of  Alexis, 
Gautier  introduces  the  disguised  marquis  as 
the  person  he  had  rescued,  and  is  recognised 
as  such  by  the  boy.    In  the  midst  of  these 
doings,  Rigoret  (Chapman),  a  baillie,  comes 
to  arrest  and  punish  the  daring  assumer  of 
the  narot  and  title  of  the  Marquis  del* Tour, 
which  is  of  course  prevented  by  the  latiei 
avowing  himself.   Tbe  marquis,  acquainted 
with  the  wretchedness  of  Alexis,  offers  to  pro- 
vide for  htm  ;  but  he  refuses  all  reward  ex- 
cept that  of  lieing  near  the  person  of  the  mar- 
quis, who  l»ecoraes  doubly  interested  in  bis 
welfare.  He  learns  the  story  of  the  poor  boy, 
and  with  great  emotion  writes  a  letter,  which 
Alexis  dictates,  to  entreat  his  father  to  be  re- 
conciled to  his  son.   This  done,  he  demands 
the  name,  that  he  may  direct  it.  Alexis  says 
he  will  deliver  it  himself;  a^d  at  length,  af- 
ter some  struggles  of  filial  love  and  fear,  be 
presents  it  to  the  marquis,  who  becomes  re- 
conciled to  his  son,  and  receives  him  as  his 
heir. 

The  story  of  this  drama  is  certainly  very 
improbable,  but  the  situations  and  incident* 
are  good,  and  the  acliuj-  of  Miss  Kelly  was 
alone  sufficient  to  ensure  the  success  «jf  %\t 
piece.    So  much  pathos,  real  feeling,  and 
knowledge  of  human  nature  a*  s%e  displayed 
it  would  be  in  vain  to  look  for  in  any  otiei 
actress  on  the  stai;e    In  all  she  did  and  aS 
she  said,  she  was  nature  itself,  and  while 
only  see-.ned  auxious  to  wiu  the  affections  « 
a  misguided  father,  she  was  gai 
by  storm,  th ;  hearts  of  every  j, 
C  ooper  evinced  much  feeling  in  tf*C-- 
of  the  marquis;  and  Keeleys  rustic  sinq'1 
city  was  a  good  relief  to  the  more  ssjrio*** 
rts  of  the  drama.  There  was  sa>saic*lU^'t 
which  the  marquis  «***•£**  un*s- 
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peetedly  to  the  festival,  which  had  been  pro- 
Tided  at  his  expense,  and  when  to  the  creat 
terror  of  Ambroise,  he  drinks  his  own  health 
not  of  hi*  own  wine,  at  the  instance  of  the 
jolly  innkeeper.  In  Lucetta,  Miss  Goward 
sun*;  and  acted  very  prettily,  and  the  piece, 
which  was  received  with  great  applause,  ha* 
been  announced  for  repetition  every  evening. 

On  Thursday  eveninn  another  new  piece 
was  produced,  called  Tkt  Stout  Gentleman, 
funded  oa  a  story  m  Washington  living's 
Hracebridge  Hall,  but  very  unlike  it  in  the 
filling  up.  Mathews  played  the  stout  gen- 
tleman, and  did  all  that  could  lx*  dune  in  a 
part  in  itself  dull ;  l»ui  it  afforded  no  scujm; 
to  his  powers,  varied  as  they  are.  The  prin- 
cipal humour  consists  ia  an  often-repeated 
exclamation  of  *  God  bless  roe,  how  hot  it 
is!'  the  passing  olf  the  stout  gentleman  as 
the  author  of  Waverley ;  and  in  regulating 
the  heat  of  his  body  by  a  thermometer,  which 
he  carries  in  his  breast.  Marks  of  strong  dis- 
approbation marked  the  performance ;  and, 
what  Mr.  Mathews  next  appears,  he  may 
say,  '  Am  I  thinner,  think  yeV  for  it  is  very 
doubtful  that  he  will  lx;  the  stout  gentleman 


of  which  was  advanced  by  Dr.  Hirkbeck ;  on 
the  other  buildings  and  improvements,  £  1 1 70 
have  been  expended. 

One  of  the  auditors  read  a  report  of 
the  state  of  the  accounts,  from  which  it  ap- 
peared, that,  after  all  their  expenditure,  the 
nuances  of  the  Institution  are  in  the  most  flou- 


any  more,  though  announced  for  repetition. 

LITERA7 (THE  AND  SCIENCE. 

low  Dost  kccb*sics'  institution. 
Ox  Thursday  night  a  quarterly  meeting  of 
the  members  of  this  institution  was  held  in 
the  theatre  of  the  institution.  S^athampton- 
buddtngs.  Dr.  Birkhcck,  the  president,  and 
tbeparent  of  mechanic  institutions,  in  the  chair. 

The  secretary  read  a  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  management,  detailling  their  pro- 
ceedings for  the  last  Quarter,  by  which  it  ap- 
peared that  die  Institution  is  advancing  io  a 
even  the  most  sanguine 
i  of  iu  founders !  Ave  hundred  and 
twenty-five  new  member*  were  adrrTitted 
during  the  last  quarter,  making  the  present 
minder  one  thousand  four  hundred  and 
eighty-three.  Tlie  schools  of  arithmetic,  ma- 
thematics, drawing,  and  French  are  nume- 
rously attended,  and  the  great  attention  of 
the  students  is  amply  repaid  by  their  rapid 
progress  in  attainment.  The  philosophical 
apparatus  and  mechanical  engines  and  in- 
of  the  institution  have 


-tnimtuu  of  the  institution  have  been  great- 
ly increased,  and  a  laboratory,  at  which  the 
members  will  have  the  opportunity  of  attend- 


ing and  performing  chemical  experiments,  is 
iu  great  forwardness.  The  lilirary  has  re- 
ceived such  large  additions,  both  from  liberal 
donations  and  extensive  purchases,  that  the 
committee  propose,  in  the  course  of  next 
month,  accommodating  die  members  with 
books  at  their  nun  houses.  This  announce- 
ment was  received  with  a  burst  of  applause, 
strongly  expressive  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  advantage  was  estimated.  The  report 
concluded  by  congratulating  the  members  on 
the  beneficial  results  already  derived  from  the 
itioo,  the  assurance  of  their  continuance 
the  teal,  activity,  and  harmony,  that 


Cope,  secretary  of  the  committee  of 
works,  read  a  report,  giving  an  account  of 
their  proceedings  in  die  erection  of  the  new 
theatre,  and  other  buildings,  by  which  it  ap- 
gearcd  that  the  theatre  cost  £3700,  the  whole 


rifhing  condition,  there  being  an  unappropri- 
ated balance  in  their  banker's  hands  amount- 


ing to  upwards  of  £1000, 

An  adjourned  motion,  for  allowing  each 
member  to  introduce  a  friend  to  the  lectures, 
was,  after  a  good  deal  of  discussion,  rejected, 
on  the  ground  that  the  members  were  so  ra- 
pidly increasing  in  number,  Uiat  it  was  even 
at  present  impossible  to  accommodate  stran- 
gers. One  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Tiiou,  ob- 
served, that  the  members  were  so  fast  out- 
growing the  site  of  the  theatre,  capacious  as 
it  was,  that  the  members,  instead  of  attend- 
ing the  lectures  altogether,  as  heretofore, 
would  be  obliged  to  attend  in  succession. 
A  resolution  was  passed,  enabling  the 
who  gave  a 


honorary 
Thank« 


plated  in  the  institution.  Otlwr  gentlemen 
had  made  donations  of  valuable  books. — A 
number  of  literary  and  scientific  men  had 
come  forward  with  offers  of  gratuitous  lec- 
tures. Doctor  Mitchell,  of  New  Broad  Street, 
had  given  two  lectures  on  the  use  of  the 
globes  ;  Mr.  Black  had  commenced  a  course 
of  lectures  on  the  l'aidophilean  system  of 
teaching  languages ;  Doctor  Spier  had  com- 
menced a  course  of  lectures  on  physiology; 
Mr.  Uankcs  had  offered  them  a  course  of  lec- 
tures on  Belles  Lettres ;  Mr.  M'lntyre  had 
offered  a  course  on  botany ;  Mr.  James  Tay- 
lor on  music;  Mr.  Crorobie  on  the  topogra- 
phy of  l>ondon ;  and  Mr.  Partington  had  de- 
livered part  of  a  course  of  lectures  on  natural 
and  experimental  philosophy. 
The  report  concluded  with  a  strong  ex- 

Fression  of  the  obligations  under  which  die 
nstitution  considered  itself  to  the  liberal  and 
enlightened  part  of  the  public  press. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Prescott,  of  the  house  of  Pres- 
cott  and  Co.  (one  of  the  auditors),  read  a 
of  the  accounts  of  the  ~ 


Thanks  were  voted  to  all  die  officers  with 
great  applause ;  and  to  Dr.  Hirkbeck  for  the 
immense  benefits  he  has  conferred  on  die  In- 
stitution, of  which  be  is  the  founder,  with  a 
fervency  partaking  more  of  the  character  of 
filial  reverence,  than  of  gratitude  towards  an 
ordinary  benefactor. 

Dr.  Birklteck,  in  making  his  acknowledg- 
ments, said,  he  was  always  gratified  at  the 
expression  of  their  kindness,  both  from  the 
estimation  in  which  he  held  the  members  of 
the  Institution,  and  from  the  proof  it  afforded 
of  the  estimation  in  which  they  held  the  ad- 
vantages they  derived  in  that  honourable 
character.  Amontrst  other  benefits  produced 
l>y  the  London  Mechanics'  Institution,  was 
the  rapid  formation  of  similar  institutions  all 
over  the  country.  He  this  day  received  ac- 
counts of  die  establishment  of  two  such ;  and 
it  was  truly  gratifying  to  observe,  that  the 
establishment  of  mechanics'  institutions  was 
uniformly  attended  with  increased  order  and 
respectability  of  the  important  class  of  society 
of  which  they  were  composed ;  in  every  par- 
ticular realising  the  expectations  of  those  who 
advocated  the  improvement  of  mind  as  the 
best  means  of  improving  the  conduct,  and 
promoting  the  happiness  of  man. 

The  meeting,  which,  as  usual,  was  very 
numerous,  appeared  highly  delighted  with 
the  proceedings  of  the  evening. 

CITT  Or  LOJCDON  LITEBAXT  AXD  SCIENTIFIC 
INSTITUTION 

The  first  half-yearly  meeting  of  this  Institu- 
tion, which  was  established  for  the  promotion 
of  useful  knowledge  amongst  the  commercial 
and  professional  youth  of  this  metropolis,  was 
held  at  Albion  Hall,  Moorgate,  on  Wed- 
nesday. 

It  appears  by  the  report  then  read,  that 
within  three  months  nearly  six  hundred  of 
the  commercial  youth  of  the  city  enrolled 
themselves  to  form  the  Institution.  Upwards  of 
£7oo  in  donations  had  been  received  from  a 
number  of  bankers  and  traders  who  were  de- 
sirous of  eucouraging  the  pursuits  cootem- 


which  it  appeared,  that  after  payment  of 
te  first  expenses,  there  remained  a  ba- 


all  the  rirst  expenses, 
lance  of  flOOO. 


SUk  ami  Silkworms. — Some  gentlemen  in 
this  country  have  lately  turned  their  attention 
to  the  breeding  of  silkworms,  and  in  the 
United  States  they  are  beginning  to  be  an 
object  of  attention.  Tliu  following  bnef  no- 
tice of  silk  and  sdk worms  may  prove  interest- 
ing:— Wrought  sdk  was  first  brought  from 
Persia  to  Greece,  323  years  before  Christ. 
From  India  274  years  after  Christ.  Know  n 
at  Rome,  in  Tiberius's  time,  when  a  law 
passed  in  the  senate,  prohibiting  the  use  of 
plate  of  massy  gold,  and  also  forbidding  men 
to  debase  themselvas  by  wearing  silk,  fit  only 
for  women.  Heliogabalus  first  wore  a  gar- 
ment all  silk;  silk  worms, were  brought  to 
Europe  300  years  later.  In  220,  silk  was  of 
the  same  value  with  gold,  weight  for  weight, 
and  thought  to  grow  like  cotton,  on  trees. 
The  Emperor  Aurelian,  who  died  in  275, 
denied  his  empress  a  robe  of  silk,  because  too 
dear.  Silk  introduced  into  Europe  by  some 
monks  in  551 .  Some  monks,  who  bad  been 
to  India,  in  555,  brought  from  thence  silk- 
worms eggs  to  Constantinople,  where  raw 
silk  was  in  time  produced  in  abundance,  and 
worked  up  into  manufactures  at  Athens, 
Thebes,  Corinth,  Ice.  Charlemagne  sent  U> 
Offa,  King  of  Mcrcia,  in  780,  a  present  of  a 
belt,  a  Hunnish  sword,  and  two  silken  vests. 
In  1130,  Greek  manufacturers  of  silk, 
brought  by  Hopper,  king  of  Sicily,  to  Eu- 
rope, settled  at  Palermo,  where  they  taught 
the  .Sicilians,  not  only  to  breed  up  the  silk- 
worms, but  to  spin  and  to  weave  silk,  which 
art  was  carried  afterwards  to  Italy  and  to 
Spain,  and  also  to  the  south  of  I  ranee,  a 
little  before  Francis  the  First,  and  brought  to 
Touraine.  Venice  inveigled  silk  weavers 
fom^Greeceand  Palermo,  in  Sicily,  1207. 

nobleaie'o's  ladies,  at  a  ball  in  Kendv, 
Castle,  in  Warwickshire.  1504,  silk 
manufactured  in  England.  First  silk  I 
factured  in  France  1521.  Raw  silk  not 
produced  there  till  a  long  time  afterwards- 
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first  worn  by  the  English  clergy  in  1534. 
Silkworms  and  mulberry  trees  propagated  by 
Henry  the  Fourth  through  all  France,  in 
1589.  Broad  silk,  manufactured  from  the 
raw  silk,  introduced  into  England  in  1620. 
Lombes'  famous  silk-throwing  machine 
erected  in  Derby,  in  1719.  It  contained 
26,586  wheels,  one  water  wheel  moved  the 
whole,  and  in  a  day  and  a  night,  it  worked 
318,504,060  yards  of  orj^uuine  silk.  Silk 
first  imported  from  Tenia  through  Russia, 
1742. 

Rye,  a  wholttamt  and  economical  Substitute 
ftrCojfec. — If.  Gronmann,  of  Naid,  in  Bo- 
hemia, gives  the  following  directions  for  pre- 
paring the  rye : — It  is  first  to  be  cleaned,  and 
boiled  till  it  becomes  soft,  care  being  taken 
that  it  does  not  burst,  and  then  put  to  dry  in 
the  sun  or  in  an  even,  and  afterwards  burnt 
and  ground  like  coffee.  To  use'  it,  take  as 
much  water  as  it  is  wished  to  have  cups  of 
coffee,  and  bod  and  strain  it,  adding  a  third 
of  real  coffee,  and  the  whole  will  resemble 
pure  coffee  from  the  Indies,  and  not  require 
so  much  sugar  as  the  common  sort. 
_____ 

OK,  PACTS,  PAHCISX,  AND  RKCOLLaTCTIOKS. 
A'ne  reading  uf  the  Impromptu  on  the  Lady  who 
captirated  Mr.  I'iy. 
On  cooqocst  bent,  and  aiming  high— - 
She  sallied  forth,  and  eauglil— a  Ft/. 

When  Paul  Jones  was  in  Paris,  some 
short  time  after  die  action  between  the  Bonne 
Homme  Richard  and  the  Serapis,  he  was 
informed  thut  Pearson  (of  the  Serapis)  had 
been  knighted.    •  Well,'  said  he,  •  he  de- 


served it ;  and  if  I  fall  in  with  him  again,  I 
will  mnke  a  lord  of  him.' 


said  M.  (iuiot,  'provided 

le  poor  debtors  con- 
in  the  V 


Somebody  saying,  that  to  wnte  well,  either 
in  verse  or  prose,  it  was  necessary  to  consult 
one's  ear,  'True,' 
it's  o  good  one.' 

Oanl  Festivities. — IT 
fined  in  Worcester  gaol,  in  the  United  States, 
were  indulged  in  an  opportunity  of  celebrat- 
ing the  anniversary  of  American  independ- 
ence, when  the  following,  among  other,  toasts 
were  elicited  :— 

4  New  England  —  A  land  where  liberty 
abroad  walks  iinconfined,  and  the  debts  of 

'Our 

I  m  and  steal 


'  Freedom  —  A  sly  fellow  ;  nothing 
:ks,  keys,  bolls,  and  fetters  can  in  sun 


locks 

safe  keeping 

'  The  sheriff 
day  partake  of  a: 
and  feel  as  indei>erid 


f  this  c 
>od 
t 


twty— — May  he 
a  diuner  as  we 
in  fact  are. 


but 
fus 

this 
dc 


'  Independence — Dearly  purchased  by  our 
fathers,  and  richly  merited  by  m,  their  chil- 
dren. 

4  The  Eagle  of  liberty— Place  her  here, 
and  fear  nothing  for  her  safe  keeping. 
«  Our  Militia-The  sound  of  their  music 


this  day  given  as 
discipline. 


*  Massachusetts — The  Cradle  of  Liberty 
— she  rock*  too  hard  for  the  repose  of  poor 
debtor*.' 

A  Gascon,  who  was  on  31  tvrms  with  the 
Bishop  of  Uazas,  swore  he  would  never  pray 
to  God  in  that  diocese.  One  day  (kissing  a 
river,  and  being  in  danger,  the  boatman  said 
that  nothing  remained  for  him  but  to  address 
himself  to  Clod.  '  Well,'  said  the  Gascon, 
'  are  we  out  of  the  diocese  of  Bazas  V 

Poor  Xuns. —  M.  lc  Camus,  Bishop  of 
Bellay,  preaching  at  Notre  Dame,  prefaced 
his  sermon  with  the  following  announcement, 
'  Gentlemen,  your  charity  is  requested  for  a 
young  lady,  who  is  not  rich  enough  to  make 
a  vow  of  poverty.' 

wr.rKtv  Mr.Tr.otioLoc.ti  At.  jocavAt . 
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TO  CORRESPONDENT 8a 

We  must  request  our  readers  to  observe  that 
owing  to  some  unlucky  circumstance,  last 
week,  two  sentences  in  the  article  «  Mummery 
for  grown  Gentlemen,'  page  674,  were  trans- 
posed by  the  rompositor.  Tbc  whole  paragraph 
should  read  thus  :— '  We  might  as  well  follow 
the  example  of  the  Knight  of  La  Maocba,  take 
crooks  in  our  Uaads,  and  turn  shepherds  ;  sing 
pastorals  from  morning  till  night,  and  aiake 
love  in  the  tiue  Arcadian  style-  Or,  if  we 
must  be  aping,  some  of  our  fashionable  clubs 
might  take  a  hint  from  that  gentle  namby- 
pamby  Institution,  the  Academia  dcgli  Arcadi 
of  the  Italians.  Some  persons,  I  must  confess, 
appear  very  fond  of  this  species  of  huinhng. 
They  even  like  tn  have  their  portraits  in  masque-  I 
r»de  I  a  fine  lady  chooses  to  be  painted  in  the  , 
character  of  a  gypsey;  a  demirep  as  a  Diana  ; 
and  a  citizen'*  wife  as  a  shepherdess,  with  a 
crook,  and  two  lambs  at  her  feet ;  a  writer  of 
charades  and  tea-table  poetry  cuoo*e*  tn  lie 
represented  a  la  Uyroo,  without  a  cravat ;  and 
a  maa-uiilliner  with  muatachios.' 

tVutki  pubti\ked  itnrc  i  wr  Init  iti .tfi.  r  —  M  iht>ut y'% 
Miaaltrl**  Hour*  of  Rout;.  It  fW  — fJ"i»n«rttt  Laveo, 
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Canla of  Earlid.  2mi  Oilitiou,  5..  &i  —  W«rtio  Lulbrr,  a 
porin.  St  —Walton  on  thr  Mine*  in  like  Eiatr'n  Dn  i- 
*ion  ot  Htyti,  4t  IVf- — End  lets  Entertain  stout,  or  Le- 
jf-oda.r  Talw.3t.gri. 
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A  Picturesque  and  Drtcriittive  Tour  in  the 
Mtwtamt  of  the  High  rureneet ;  commrig 
tag  Twenty-four  View*  of  the  must  Interest- 
ing Scenes,  from  Original  Drawing*  taken 
on  the  Spot ;  with  tome  Account  of  the  Ba!h- 
i»e  FMaiiluhment*  in  that  Department  of 
France.  By  J.  Uabdv,  Esq.  8vo.  pp. 
84.  London,  1825.  Ackermann. 
The  artist,  and  the  admirer  of  the  riches  and 
of  baton,  cannot  fail  of 


highly  gratified  with  news  so  picturesque  aa 
the  Upper  Pyrenees  present,  for  bare  Nature 
luxuriates  in  her  wildcat  and  raort  magnificent 
forms :  not  only  are  there  bilbt  whose  sum- 
mits seem  boned  in  the  clouds,  but  there  are 
raacades,  mineral  springs,  beauttful  vallevs, 
and  a  fine  atmosphere. 

The  author  of  this  work  was  an  invalid, 
residing  m-  the  south  of  France,  who  was 
tempted  by  curiosity  to  explore  this  splendid 
scenery;  his  designs,  he  says,  are  selected 
from  more  than  thrice  their  number  in  his 
but  he  wishes  them  to  be  consi- 

ftf 

i  of  an  ar- 
tist. In  writing  the  work,  he  says,  '  it  has 
not  been  ha  ambition  to  make  up  a  book  by 
the  recapitulation  of  his  personal  adventures ; 
but,  by  means  of  plain  description  and  cor- 
rect representation  of  striking  objects,  to  fur- 
nish not  merely  an  itinerary,  but  also  a  guide 
to  the  lovers  of  the  picturesque.  Many  of 
the  views  are  very  pretty,  and  give  a  good 
idea  of  the  grandeur  of  this  mountain  scenery, 
which  combines  so  much  of  the  sublimity  ana 
fertility  of  nature.  To  the  twenty-four  en- 
,  it  would  be  difficult  for 


gravinp,  however,  it  would  be  d.ffi 
us  to  do  justice;  but  we  think  a  few 
from  the  letter-press  will  provo  inti 


prove  interesting, 
-  certainly  lose  much  in  not  being 
compared  with  the  views  of  the  objects  they 
describe.  ,  •• 

Mr.  Hardy  commences  with  noticing  the 
surprise  which  Englishmen  are  apt  to  express 
at  the  climate,  ice.,  of  the  south  of  France, 
which  leads  the  French  to  think  we  have  no- 
thing good  at  home ;  he  then  gives  a  brief 
description  of  Bordeaux,  where — 

1  The  exterior  decorations  of  the  many  Go- 

the  mildness  of  the  climate  tending  so  mate- 
rially to  soften  the  effects  of  time.  Near  to  die 
Place  Dauphine  stands  the  palace,  reserved 
for  the  habitation  of  royalty  when  sojourning 
here:  the  exterior  is  very  noble;  and  tlie 
whole,  with  the  gardens  annexed,  is  superior 
to  what  London  can  show  as  a  kingly  dwel- 
ling- 

'The  cathedral  was  built  by  the  English 
many  centuries  back.  The  vault,  under  the 
tower  of  St.  Michel,  possesses  the  singular 

Vol.  VI. 


property  of  preserving  the  human  corpse  al- 
most entire :  nearly  sixty  bodies  are  placed 
standing  or  sitting  against  the  wall — a  horri- 
ble and  ghastly  sight.  Some  of  them  are 
three  hundred  years  old  ;  the  skin  has  the 
appearance  of  leather,  and  many  have  their 
garments  still  remaining.  The  person  who 
shows  them,  an  old  woman,  professes  to  de- 
signate their  various  situations  in  life ;  such 
as  a  monk,  a  seigneur,  or  a  roedwnic,  and 
even  to  indicate  die  disease  of  which  they 
died.  V 

'The  walls  of  a  Roman  amphidicatre  still 
remain  ;  and  every  part  of  the  city  abounds 
in  fine  churches,  lively  streets,  and  shady  pro- 
menades. 

'The  staple  article  of  commerce  is  the 
choice  and  common  wine  of  the  country;  the 
quay  of  the  Facade  of  the  Chatrons.a  mile  and 
a  half  in  length,  being  almost  solely  devoted 
to  its  shipment,  or  landing  from  the  large 
awkward  barges  which  navigate  the  river 
from  Toulouse  downwards,  awl  the  rudders 
of  which  are  frequently  of  die  same  length  as 
the  vessel  itself.' 

Although  Mr.  Hardy  does  not  profess  to 
narrate  incidents,  yet  an  anecdote  is  some- 
times introduced ;  thus  he  says, — 

'  Passing  the  post-house  of  Anriac,  we 
came  to  Navailles,  the  scene  of  many  skir- 
mishes between  the  French  and  I -ord. Wel- 
lington, in  his  advance  from  Spain,  in  1814. 
Most  of  the  small  bridges  were  new  or  re- 
pairing, having  been  destroyed  by  the  retreat- 
ing armies.  One  spot  was  shown,  ou  which 
the  English  general  had  nearly  been  taken 
prisoner :  he  had  been  overheard  planning  a 
reconnaissance  for  the  following  morning  by  a 
Frenchman,  who  communicated  his  intelli- 
gence to  Marshal  Sonlt ;  but  previously  to 
doing  this,  he  made  known  his  intentions 
to  a  countryman  of  his,  who  went  immedi- 
ately and  apprised  our  commander,  who  thus 
escaped  the  probable  ill  consequences  of  a 
surprise.' 

At  Pan,  the  cradle  of  Henry  IV.  of  France 
(a  tortoise-shell),  and  many  other  remains, 
are  shown ;  and  one  house  in  the  centre  has 
written  upon  it, '  Bernadotte,  King  of  Swe- 
den, was  born  here  '  Mr.  Hardy  gives  a 
view  of  die  castle  where  Henry  IV.  resided ; 
it  is  now  under  repair,  but  in  bad  taste.  It 
is  not,  however,  to  a  mere  description  of  sce- 
nery that  our  author  confines  himself,  for  he 
gives  a  good  view  of  the  state  of  society,  as 
our  extracts  will  show:— 

'  At  Pau,  as  in  most  other  parts  of  France, 
there  are  two  classes  of  men  essentially  dis- 
tinct- in  character  :  one  belonging  to  die  an- 
cien  regime,  including  the  old  noblesse  ;  the 
other  embracing  all  those  wIk>  have  sprung 
up  since  the  Revolution.    In  dress, 


and  outward  appearance,  they  are  as  oppo- 
site as  light  ana  darkness,  except  that  die 
younger  still  retain  the  universal  politeness 
of  the  nation.  The  old  beaux  have  silvered 
hair,  wear  white  silk  stockings,  and,  with  a 
roquelaure,  are  just  what  we  see  on  our  Eng- 
lish stage,  the  very  pink  of  fribble  and  gal- 
lantry. The  other  party  is  mostly  in  a  sort  of 
military  undress  costume,  with  comphte 
mops  of  black  hair  a  lu  lirvtut,  terrific  whis- 
kers, and  their  gait  the  most  consequential 
and  supercilious  that  can  be  imagined. 
The  public  promenade*  show  them  in  fine 
contrast.  The  same  may  almost  be  said  of 
the  fair  sex :  of  Uiese,  the  elder  arc  princi- 
pally distinguislicd  by  daily  attendance  at 
mass,  dressed  in  a  fidl-trimmed  lace  cap,  in 
lieu  of  a  bonnet.  If  may  well  be  supposed 
that  there  is  no  congeniality  of  sentiment  be- 
tween the  two ;  each  bavin,;  a  mortal  hatred 
for  the  other,  and  showing  their  reciprocal 
bitterness  by  almost  blood-thirty  language 
and  invective.' ' 
Of  the  Pyrenees  generally,  Mr.  II.  says : — 
'  It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  sensations  ex- 
perienced on  the  first  view  of  them.  F.very 
nour  of  die  day  varies  their  appearance,  and 
throws  around  them  new  charms;  whether 
you  see  them  at  sunrise,  when  ail  but  their 
gilded  summits  are  enveloped  in  blue  vapour; 
at  mid-day,  when  swelling  up  majestically 
under  a  serene  sky ;  or  when  the  tempest 
hovers,  and  the  thunder  rolls,  re-echoing 
through  the  vast  range  of  their  lengthened 
valleys.' 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  To,  the  hunt- 
ing of  wild  pigeons  is  successfully  and  inge- 
niously followed : — 

1  The  manucr  of  taking  them  is  this  :  on 
the  sides  of  a  narrow  valley  three,  trunks  of 
trees  are  placed  perpendicularly,  to  the 
height  of  forty  feet.  On  the  top  is  a  slight 
banket-work  covered  with  branches,  in  which 
men  conceal  themselves:  others  again  arc- 
employed  at  the  eutrance  of  the  valley,  mak- 
ing a  great  noise,  and  waving  flags,  which 
have  the  effect  of  frightening  the  timid  birds, 
and  driving  them  into  it.  Their  companions 
now  letting  fly  from  the  concealed  situation  a 
sort  of  racquets,  which  the  pigeons  take  for 
birds  of 

hundreds  at  a  time.' 

Though  perfectly  sensible  of  the  beauty  of 
French  scenery,  Mr.  Hardy  has  a  good  deal 
of  the  Englishman  about  him;  he  says,  de- 
scribing Ixnirdo*, —  . 

'The  HUM  little  beauties  also  which  con- 
stitute au  Etighdi  village  scene  are  rarely 
met  with  in  France:  no  moss -covered  roof; 
no  smiling  garden  in  front ;  no  rustic  church 
enveloped  in  "sprawling  i^^j*,^ 


irds  of  prey,  easily  fall  into  die  snares  pre- 
ared  for  them,  where  they  are  caught  by 
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French  scenery,  therefore,  must  be  viewed  at 
a  distance;  then,  indeed,  it  ntay  be  t  al  led 

"  beautiful  France."  I  have  sometimes  been 
v.iutk  mih  iht  kn  ny  of  a  landscape,  and 
bare  attempted  its  outline;  but  when  I  came 
toarudyzrtnewftck,  I  havefpund  that  my 
admiration  has  hem  produced  by  the  effects 
of  the  brilliancy  of  the  atmosphere,  and  that 
was  infinitely  beyond  my  limited  powers  of 
delineation.' 

The  valley  of  Argctts  appears  to  be  an  ex- 
tremely beautiful  spot,  if  we  may  judge  by 
our  author's  description : — 

1  In  the  mid-distance  stands  the  village  of 
Junculos,  beyond  which,  between  the  torrent 
and  the  towering  mountains  on  the  right,  a 
series  of  wooded  hills  swell  up,  crowned  with 
valleys  and  chateaux.  The  mountains  in  the 
greater  distance  are  snow-capped,  thirty 
miles  off.  An  immense  way  up  the  side  of 
the  mountains  iare  cultivated  slopes,  inter- 
rupted here  and  there  by  rocks  perfectly  ste- 
rile, which  have  fallen  from  the  high  peaks 
above  the  region  of  the  pine,  ordinarily  bu- 
ried in  the  clouds.  The  entire  valley  is  of 
the  richest  verdure;  the  trees,  particularly 
the  walnut,  lime,  and  cherry,  grow  to  an 
enormous  size.  The  entire  scene  is  most 
splendid  and  luxuriant  :— 

•"collected  here, 
As  in  one  point,  all  Nature's  charm*  appear." 

*  Advancing  towards  Argeles,  a  profusion 
of  beautiful  objects  crowds  upon  the  sight:  a 
succession  of  ruined  castles,  churches  built  in 
the  Gothic  style,  and  picturesquely-placed 

tion  of  the  enraptured 
i,  wnu  «  uin  ui-comcs  almost  fatigued 
c  endless  calls  on  his  admiration.  In 
a  ride  of  seven  miles,  castles  and  villages 
are  incessantly  starting  forth  in  every  variety 
of  romantic  position. 

*  Nothing  can  equal  the  beauty  of  the  situ- 
ation of  Argeles ;  with  the  panoramic  view 
around,  it  is  perfectly  exquisite.  The  travel- 
ler must  here  rest  a  time  to  enjoy  the  inhni- 
nile  variety.  The  valley  of  Auzon  spreads 
out  at  his  feet ;  to  the  north  is  a  circular  hill, 
called  Bilandrau;  from  thence  a  superb 
mp4Vtf.il  obtained  of  the  valley:  to  the 
south  is  the  Pfc  de  Soulom,  detached  by  its 

■  from  the  neighbouring  mountains ; 
this  peak  the  summits  of  three  other 
rise  op  into  the  azure  of  the  sky,  the 
MS  of  snow  which  streak  their  sides  in 
fantastic  shapes  admirably  contrasting  with 
the  deep  purple  of  their  bases.  The  nearer 
view  traces  the  picturesque  banks  and  mean- 
ders of  the  Gave,  in  its  silvery  course  to  the 
farther  extent  of  the  level.  The  whole  «cene 
has  the  appearance  of  one  vast  piece  of  mo- 
saic l  patches  of  the  bright  yellow  blossom  of 
the  broom,  the  rich  brown  of  the  ripening 
harvest,  the  pate  green  of  the  beautiful  mea- 
dows, skirted  by  noble  trees,  are  all  so  en- 
chantingly  mingled,  that  the  spectator  feels 
absolutely  bewildered  with  - 


er 


'"Here spring  the  living  herbs  profusely  wilJ 
O'er  all  the  deep-green  earth,  beyond  the  pow< 
Of  botanist  to  number  ituytbeir  tribes." 

'  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  are  the 
remains  of  eight  castles,  each  giving  character 
'o  and  embdllHhing  the  surrounding  land- 


scapes^ :  diey  formerly  served  to  protect  the 
country  during  the  desperate  incursions  of 

the  Spaniards.  t 

Our  author  did  not,  Usee  most  travellers, 
content  himself  with  a  puttofy  view;  but  ex- 
plored everything  woTthy  of  notice  or  irrtoresf-, 
ing,  and  made  an  excursion  to  the  cascades  of 
Gavarnie,  of  which  he  gives  the  following 
account  r— 

'Our  party  was  small,  consisting  of  three 
persons,  my  companion,  the  guide,  and  my- 
self: others  had  been  desirous  of  joining 
us,  but,  my  friend  observed,  that  his  expe- 
rience had  proved  to  him,  that  those  who  do 
not  use  the  pencil  are  incessantly  annoyed  by 
the  many  delays  which  their  more  deeply  in- 
terested companions  allow  themselves,  par- 
ticularly where  so  great  a  variety  of  sublime 
scenes  call  for  some  traces  of  them. 

'  The  appearance  of  the  morning  indicated 
a  favourable  day  for  the  perfect  enjoyment  of 
these  wild  regions. 

'  We  left  St.  Sauveur  by  a  most  excellent 
road,  that  conducted  us  to  the  edge  of  the 
Gave,  which  we  crossed  by  a  modern  mar- 
ble bridge,  of  noble  proportions,  and  con- 
tinued our  course  along  the  right  bank,  leav- 
ing the  ruins  of  the  chajiel  of  St  Marie  to 
the  left.  The  defile  here  abruptly  opens 
upon  a  highly-cultivated  farm,  with  its  pic- 
turesque habitation  placed  on  a  swelling  hill 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  of  Jktpouey. 
The  proprietor  is  a  man  of  some  consequence 
in  the  neighbourhood.  At  a  little  distance 
on  the  left  is  a  road  by  whichjhe  mountain 
may  lie  ascended  to  its  summit  without  dif- 
ficulty. Proceeding  onward,  the  defile  be- 
comes extremely  narrow,  barely  leaving  a 
few  feet  of  path,  from  which,  down  to  the 
Gave,  the  rocks  are  almost  peq>endicular, 
and.  really  affright  the  traveller  will)  the  idea 
of  the  danger  he  would  encounter  in  making 
one  false  step.  In  turning  the  angles  of  the 
projecting  crags,  my  heart  shrunk  within  «it 
at  the  sight  of  the  dread  abyss  of  a  thousand 
feet  beneath ;  but  soon,  seeing  the  security 
of  my  horse,  I  recovered  myself  so  collectedly 
as  to  contemplate  die  sublime  scenes  around. 
The  descending  sides  of  the  precipices  cpn- 
sist  alternately  of  luxuriant  foliage  and  richly- 
veined  rocks,  in  awful  and  majestic  forms. 
The  Gave  foams  with  tremendous  fury,  and 
three  lengthened  cascades  are  viewed  at 
the  same  moment.  We  traversed  a  marble 
quarry  by  zigzag  steps,  till  we  reached  the 

I**™***1  .J*rt  oO'S  SIW/  at  me  foot  df 
the  Peak  of  Detyous,  here  called  the  Passage 
of  I'Echdle.  This  dangerou^pathhas  cost 
the  lives  of  several  men  aud  beasts :  formerly 
it  was  guarded  by  a  small  tower,  erected  to 
cheek  the  incursions  of  the  Spaniards.  Part 
of  the  track  has  been  rendered  less  dangerous 
by  a  prodigious  work  of  art,  the  labours  of 
certain  individuals,  whose  exploits  have  been 
commemorated  on  a  tablet  of  granite  in  the 


Adouci  par  l'lndustrie  hup 
Le  tier  genie  de  res  morjtngnt » 
Defend  <Ty  trembler  desormais. 
Travaux  executes  en  1702. 
.  '  We  found  the  air  piercingly  cold,  and 
leaving  this  frightful  passage,  we  descended 
to  Cross  the  Give  by  a  marble  bridge.  The 
path  is  extremely  steep  and  rugged,  and 
takes  a  serpentine  direction.  Just  before 
crossing  the  river,  we  caught  a  glimpse  of  a 
'  turesque  scene.  An  enormous  stone,  of  a 
je,  rests  on  the  edge  of  the 
at  the  foot  of  some  small  cascades, 
which  is  seen  springing  the  bridge  of 
Sta.  On  ranching  the  bridge,  the  banks  are 
so  precipitous*  that  the  greatest  caution  is  ne- 
cessary. From  the  parapet,  the  view  is  ex- 
quisitely grand  :  the  constant  noise  of  the 
foaming  waters  resembles  thunder ;  the  dash- 
ing of  the  huge  pine-logs  against  the  rocks  as 
borne  along  by  the  furious  current,  and  the 
foaming  spray  often  rising  to  the  spectator, 
rivet  bis.  attention  in  the  strongest  manner.' 
It  will  be  seen  thai  Mr.  Hardy  has  a  keen 


.     r   ,      « Cctiicmplc 
Id, 

D'une  ante  ferae  et  d'un  ceil 
Depuis  de  ccj  roonts  aourci! 
Jusqu'au  fond  del'abyroe, 

Let  prodiges  de  1'art 
Et  c«ux  de  U  forte  nature. 
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Paper*,  f^c.  printed  by  Order  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  daring  the  Session  1 825. 

fx  resuming  our  remarks  on  a  subject  so 
deeply  interesting  as  the  slave  trade,  and  on 
documents  which  contain  so  much  informa- 
tion as  to  its  present  state,  it  would  be  unjust 
to  omit  observing  tlwt  the  present  adminis- 
tration seems  actuated  by  the  most  earnest 
zeal  to  put  an  end  to  the  horrtl ile  traffic  In 
our  treaties  with  (he  new'  republics  of  South 
America  a  clause  has  bech  mtrodnced,  brnd- 
fmVlhem  to  unite  with  us  in  so  beulficent  an 
olrject,  and  we  know  that  great  efforts  are 
made  to  induce  the  European  powers,  to 
whom  this  foul  reproach  attaches,  to  join 
whh  us  in  putting  an  end  to  this  trade  in 
human  blood.  Spain,  that  by -word  for 
evervdiing  odious  and  contemptible,  is  the 
least  traetahle ;  we  hope,  however,  that  ere 
long  ft  will  not  have  an  acre  of  territory  out 
of  Europe,  and  then  one  of  the  greatest  ob- 
stacles to  the  humane  views  of  the  British 

Ebvernmettt  vrfll  "be  removed.  Cuba,  as  we 
ave  already  stated,  is  at  present  the  great 
mart  fbr  the  sale  of  Negroes,  and  Mr.  Kilbee, 
the  active  and  intelligent  agent  of  our  go- 
vernment at  the  Havannah,  seems  to  think 
It  will  be  rio  easy  matter  to  pht  an  end  to  this 
unhaltowed  mexcoandue.  It  appears  that, 
in  order  to  conceal  die  practice  ot  importing 
Negroes'into  Cuba,  vessels,  which  it  is  known 
had  sailed  for  the  coast  of  Africa,  are,  on 
rettrrti',ehtcrcd  as  front  places  where  they  had 
tteVer  touched,  and  as  having  returned  in 
ballast.  Mr  Kflbee,iri  a  letter  to  the  captain- 
general  of  Cuba,  dated  November  14,  1824, 
strongly  remonstrates  against  this  practice*. 
He  says  :— 

'  In  the  reports  which  I  have  considered  it 
to  be  my  doty  to  snake  to  my  government 
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upon  the  subject  of  the  illicit  slave  trade 
carried  on  with  this  island,  I  have  always 
stated  the  many  obstacles  which  the  authoV 
Hues  have  to  encounter  in  their  endeavours 
towards  the  suppression  of  that  traffic ;  and  I 
felt  inclined,  until  the  introduction  of 


that  vessels  which  sailed  for  the  coast  of 
Africa  for  the  purposes,  as  they  professed,  of 
legitimate  commerce,  should  emu  after  another 
return  in  ballast;  that  ethers  should,  n6t- 
wi  tli  standing,  venture  te  fbttnw  their  example, 
nnd  even  the  very  sumo  vessel*  sail  strain  for 
that  coast,  and  again  return,  still  without  one 
single  exception,  all  in  ballast ;  but,  never- 
theless, it  was  possible  that  they  micht  nave 
taken  their  measures  so  well,  as  effectually 
to  elude  the  vigilance  of  those  whose  duty  it 


was  to  examine  them,  and,  if  posroWe,  detect 
the  illegality  of  their  proceedings.  The  case, 
however,  appears  to  me  to  he  at  present  dif- 


,  appears 

ferent.  The  vessels  that  now  sail  for  me 
coast  of  Africa,  although  no  reasonable  doubt 
can  exist  of  the  real  object  of  their  voyages, 
and  although  upon  their  return  it  is  matter  of 
notoriety  and  public  conversation,  that  they 
disembark  cargoes  of  Negroes  on-  the  ©oasts 
of  this  island,  are  notwithstanding  officially 
announced  as  arriving  in  ballast  from  places 
at  which,  as  I  have  before  stated,  there  is 
little  doubt  they  had  not  touched.  No  less 
than  forty-one  vessels  have  sailed  in  the 
course  of  the  present  year  from  this  port 
alooe  for  Africa,  of  which,  number  five  have 
already  returned  under  the  arewristances  here 
related;  and  there  is  too  much  reason  to 
believe  that  the  papers  of  these  hare  not  been 
examined  as  they  ought  to  have  been.  Were 
the  papers  and  crews  of  such  vessels  imme- 
diately upon  their  arrival  to  undergo  a  rigid 
examination,  I  am  confident,  tliat  not  only 
would  an  end  speedily  be  put  to  the  practice 
alluded  to,  but  the  ulicit  slave  trade  cached 
on  here  would  be  materially  checked.' 

Our  cruisers  on  this  station  are  very  active, 
nnd  frequently  capture  jirWi  vessels  wi- 
the illicit  traffic  which  are  usually 
.  and  the  slaves  nominally  eman- 
1,  yet  it  is  much  feared  that  they  are 
not  virtually  so,  but  are  substituted  for  the 
Negroes  who  die  in  slavery ;  indeed,  how- 
ever ingenuous  the  Spanish  government  may 
be,  it  endeavours  to  evade  the  stipulations  of 
the  treaty  into  which  it  entered  with  this 
country,  for  the  extermination  of  the  slave 
trade.  Mr.  Kilbee  declares  that  the  abolition 
by  Spain  is  merely  nominal,  and  that  '  the 
slave  trade  with  the  island  of  Cuba,  is  now  as 
extensive  as  ever  it  was,  and  iscarriod'on  with 


*  It  appears  that  with  all  our 
the  treaty  with  Spam  on  this  point  is  too 
loosely  worded,  and  requires  new  modelling. 
We  do  not  think  it  necessarv  to  dwell  on  the 
terms  of  a  law  so  much  evaded,  but  certainly 
the  preamble  to  it,  issued  by  the  King  of 
Spain,  and  dated  December,  18l7,  is  a  cu- 
rious apology  (though  urged:  before)  for  the 
origin  of  the  slave  trade  :— 

'  The  im porta tiou  of  black  slaves  into 
America  was  among  the  earliest  measures 


directed  by  my  august  nitxl«ce*>or5  for 
the  cultivation  and  prosperity  of  tlrafco  vast 
dominions,  within  a  short  period  after  their 
discovery.  Tha  Indians  being  disqualified 
from  engaging  in  various,  useful,  though  la- 
borious, occupations,  by  their  igaorance  of 
the  accommodations  of .lifts,  as,  weU  as  by  the 
small  progress  of  civilization  amomj  them,  it 
became  necessary  to  intrust  to  arms  more 
vigorous  and  more  active  the  working  of  the 
mines,  and  the  breaking  up  arid  tillage  of  the 
soil.  This  plan,  which  did  not  occasion, 
but  only  availed  itself  of,  the  slavery  already 
practised  by  the  barbarous  nations  of  Africa, 
with  a  view  to  save  their  prisoners'  from  death, 
and  to  alleviate  their  melancholy  condition, 
so  far  from  being  prejudicial  to  the  Vegroes 
of  Africa,  when  transferred  to  America,  af- 
forded them  not  only  the  incomparable  be- 
nefit of  being  instructed  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  true  God,  and  of  the  only  religion 
through  which  that  Supreme  Iking  is  de- 
sirous that  his  creatures  should  adore  him, 


but  also  all  the  advantages  attending  a  state 
of  civilixation,  without,  however,  subjecting 
them  in  their  slavery  to  hardships  more  into- 
lerable than  those  they  had  endured  when 
free  in  their  own  country.' 

Ferdinand,  it  appears,  not  only  deems  k 
necessary  to  find  an  apology  for  his  ances- 
tor s  beginning  the  slave  trade,  but  he  offers 
another  for  leaving  it  off.  Alluding  to  his 
being  confined  in  France,  after  aMicatiug 
his  throne,  he  says  in  this  royal  cedula; — 

'The  commotions  and  differences  which 
had  broken  out  in  my  American  dominions 
during  my  absence,  engaged  hntnediately  my 
attention ;  and  meditating  incessantly  on  the 
measures  which  might  be  most  proper  for 
restoring  good  order  to  those  remote  coun- 
tries, and  affording  them  all  the  protection  of 
which  they  are  capable,  I  quickly  discovered 
that  an  entire  change  had  taken  place  in  the 
circumstances  which  induced  my  august  pre- 
decessors to  permit  the  traffic  in  slaves  an  the 
African  coasts,  and  their  importation  into 
both  the  Americas.  In  those  regions  a  pro- 
digious increase  is  perceivable  in  the  num- 
ber of  indigenous  Negroes,  and  even  in  that 
of  the  blacks  of  free  condition,  owing  to  die 
mildnei*  of  the  govern  ment,  no  less  than  to 
the  Christian  and  humane  conduct  pursued 
by  the  Spanish  proprietors ;  the  whites,  also, 
arc  greatly  augmented,  from  the  climate 
being  no  longer  so  dangerous  to  them  as  it 
was  prior  to  the  lands  being  cleared  of  wood, 
arid  put  under  cultivation.  .Nor  is  the  benefit 
which  the  inhabitants  of  Africa  derived  from 
being  carried  V)  cultivated  countries  any 
more  so  urgout  and  exclusive,  since  an  en- 
lightened nation  has  undertaken  the  glo- 
rious task  of  civilizing  them  in  their  own 
native  Una,  while  the  general  Intelligence  of 
Europe,  arid' trie  spirit  of 'tajnahhy  which  his 
influenced  its  lat* i  transactions 'In  restoring 
the  edifice  which  the  corrupt  'policy" ''of  'the 
usurper  had  destroyed  to  its  very  foundation!, 
have  roused  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  to  a 
general  effort  for  having  this  traffic  abolished ; 
and  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  concurring 
in  the  necessity  of  the  abolition,  they  sought 
to  bring  it  about  by  the  most  amicable  nego- 
tiations with  such  powers  as  possessed  colo- 


nies, awi  tiiey  mot  in  me  a  i 
to  a  design  so  laudable. 

God  forgive  you,  Master  Ferdinand,  say 
we;  but  in  the  whole  fictioos  of  lloron  Mun- 
«ii*iis<  u  there  is  no!  one  larthei  fiom  I  u 
troth  than  tin  w  assertions,  though  many 
mor* ingenious.    Alluding  to  the  manner  in 

which  tile  slave  imdft  in  Mill  nam**!  (in  at 

Cuba,  Mr  Kilbee,  in  a  des^oMr  Can 
niug,  dated  the  1st  of  January,  tn  the  present 
.year,  says;—  . 

'  Some  Spanish  vessel*  fit  out  in  the  Pe- 
ninsula ;  and  it  is  nnivers.illy  the  practice  of 
French  vessels  to  equip  themselves  for  the 
traffic  in  France,  where  they  can  do  so  more 
economically  than  here ;  and  alter  disposing 
of  their  Negroes  in  the  island,  they  take  on 
board  a  cargo  of 
of  their  own  porta.' 

Sixty-six  vessels  cleared  out .  from 
for  the  slave  trade,  in  the  year  1834  :— 

•The  schooner,  HeUmpago,  which  was 
condemned  by  the  mixed  commission,  is  one 
of  the  smallest,  < 

class,  employed  in  the  traffic ;  and  she  I 
oo  board  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  slaves  ; 
and  if  she  had  found  thorn,  would  have  com- 
pleted the  two  hundred.  So  that  to  give  to 
each  vessel  two  hundred  and  fifty  as  the 
number  of  slaves  she  was  intended  to  carry, 
is  a  low  calculation.  The  demand  made 
from  this  island,  therefore,,  during  tits  same 
year,  has  been  for  upwards  of  sixteen  thou 

sand  slaves.   

«  Undoubtedly  all  these  ve**di 
turn,  bit,  on,  the  other  hand, 
with  slam  which  hare  cleared  o 
ropcan  ports.;  tliis  being  the  case  with 
or  five  of  the  seventeen  which  arrived  hist 
year.  ., .  •. 

'  The  vary  smallest  vessels  cost  in  fitting 
out  from  twenty  to  thirty  thousand  dollars  ; 
and  larger  ou&i,  of  course,  much  more.  One 
with  another,  thoy  may  be  safely  valued  at 
forty  thousand  Julian  each ;  so  that  the  ca- 
pital.i.mph/vtd  in  too  trade  last  year  was  up- 
wards of  ivvu  millions  and  a  half  of  dollars. 

•  These  Apotuhuons,  are  generally  under- 
taken hp».  sumhex  of  -individuals,  .who  tako 
.shares  of,  one  thousand  dollars  each ;  which 


dares  are  again  nut  uofrequently  sub-di- 
vided :  you  inay,  thefuforeyim  it.i'n  the  num- 
ber of  parsons  frmi*  concerned  iu  die 
traffic.'  fl ,,      j .  ,  , , 

We  have  already  spoken  in  terms  not 
more  strongly  than  they  deserve  of  the  ex- 
ertions of  our  government  to  suppress  the 
slave  trade,  nor  should  wo  witiuiold  our  tri- 
bute of  praise  to  Alt.  Kilbee,  our  commis- 
sioner, at  t  'uba,  of  whose 2eaL.  courage,  ami 
talent,  exerted  in  the,  cause  of  humanity,  it  is 
impossible  to  speak  too  highly. 

The  fourth  d„,  .mu.ui.  e;  rather  senesof 
documents  on  our  list,  is  the  correspoudiiiice 

.er»  correspond**}  .w>ll»  are  Spam,  Portugal, 
.lirasil,  the  Netheriaud*,  and  France.  No- 
tlmisr,  perhaps,  is  more  indicative  of  lmpro- 
j  per  conduct  than  the  desire  of  concealment ; 
the  burglar  and  the  pickpocket  have  a  lan- 
guage of  their  own,  and  the  man-stealers  of 
Cuba  also  conceal,  or  endeavour  to  conceal, 


mueavour  vj  iuukji, 
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their  nefarious  traffic,  by  catling  dealing  in 
slaves,  trading  in  tbonj/;  and  the  number  of 
slaves,  imported  and  stolen*  ate.  designated 
ns  so  many  lfg*-  Tlie  French  have  long 
taken  an  active  part -in  this  merchandise  of 
human  rleah,  and  several  letters  have  been 
intercepted  by  our  cruiser*,  whioh.  show  the 
mode  in  which  it  is  earned  on.  One  oi  tucso 
letters,  from  1-  Dutoeciand  Co.,  dated  St. 


'  Under  the  auspices  of  '/Mr.  Couronn^u 
of  Jjourdeaox,  our  fnend,w«  have  the  ho- 
nour  of  tendering  tcyou  our  serwicts  at  this 
place.  You  know,  gentlemen,  th«i, thorns-' 
vantage  which  oor  market  -offer*  ear  (he  dis- 
posal of  rhvnit,  gives  it  a  great  "preference 
over  any  of  onr  other  colonies ;  mm  it  strikes 
us,  that  it.  would  aoit  you  to  send  to  it  a  few 
shipments  of  that  sort.  We  have  received 
this  year  a  great  manv  cargoes  of  that  article ; 
on  accoimtof  ;  merchants  «f  Nanten,  and  io- 
dic end  of  January,  we  expect  here 
-i  that  have  saitrd  from  taejast- 
t*  All  our  aales  have  been  aw 
i  a,  favourable  result;  the  longest 
credit  is  fourteen  months.  It  in  always  diffi- 
cult enough  to  set  cash,  but  by  making  sacri- 
fices, one  may  still  aaccoed  in  cove  ring  the 
amount  of  the  fitting  -out.  We  most,  how- 
ever, tell  you  that  eur  town  is  one  of  those 
where  the  payments  are  most  punctual,  and 
our  last  account-  sales  hnve  left  a  capital  of 
more  than  half  cash,  and  ball*  at  twelve 
months'  credit.  The  last  cargo  sold  here  was 
that  of  the  Harriet  te,  of  Nantes;  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty-eigift  Itjea,  were  disposed  of 


Morro,  where  she  would  meet  with 
an  re,  observing,  that  in  a,  case  of  imminent 
danger,  one  may  run  ashore  in  the  first  small 
creek  that  present*  itself.  -  There  are  always 
there-  Indians,  ihrongh  whom  a  letter  can  he 
forwarded  to  town.  When  once  the  cargo  is 
en  shore,  aft  risk  is  at  an  end.*'^i  ±-"ru»*>m  < 
No  house-breaker  ever  went  more  ddtbe- 
ratc\y  a  ore  it  a  rubbery,  «r  was  more  careful 


to  mature  his  plan  than  Messrs,  I 'utucn,  and  Spain  encourages  the  slave  trade  in  its  eok>- 
iifihiarV^'o.,  wto  ea^re.  siiocer  in  carrying  on 'the.  nses/wneWTse^Tjfcs w  openly  sold  in  the 


J  ago  de,C«ba,  Dee  Ig,  IJll,  and  addressed 
to  Mussrs.  Hannarfe  and  Lariricre,  at  Gun- 

u,n.  the  follow^  tferaarfiu-  jMavi\Yaao.    « We  coupler;  they  say,  ,„  mother  country,  and  advertised like  other 

elusion,  -,<  thai  ihere  U  no  Wager  any  wk  gyjj^'Sj  $  I^S^Lnnu 

we  find  twoadvertisements,  of  which  the  W- 


uponour  coast, und  tlwt  vessels  rnay,p 
,  the mscl reft,  with  alt  *»wiJrV  before  Limuu, 
'«v heat «**  constantly  keep  a  ptU*. .  The  nates 
pioet  with  no  opjiosiiinn*  and  carried  on 
'tn  some  measure  puhliory,'  <\Vehavg  com? 
pared  the -slave  d>aler  torth*  muglar,  he  par- 
takes also  of  the  smuggler,  not  only  in  his 
cunning,  but  in  another.  pa/tioularr  the  in- 
demnity of  his  age  at.  It  w»  cumohhh', 
some  years  ago,  and  we  doubt  not  is  the 
same  now,  for  the  saancfgfcrv  who  brought 
holiands  and  tobacco  to  this  couotry,  to>re- 
place,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  aoy  portion  of 
the  cargo  purchased  by  the  English  smug- 
glers, if  it  was  seued  and  taken  from  tlwrtt 
within  a  certain  distance  of  the 


for  confining  sTares.'  During  the  chase,  tlx 
Zee  Bloemth»w  overboard*  set  ot"  papers; 
and  there  is  no  doubt,  as  Admiral  HaWl, 
in  a  despatch,  savs,  that  the  Zee  Bloeai  hav- 
ing landed  a  cargo  of  staves  at  Cabs,  was 
proceeding  .to  S*.  riaasliiil,  preparatory  to 
nuking  another  voyage  to  the  coast. 
We  need  not,  however,  feel  surprised  tkst 


.  certain  dismnce  of  Uvq  coast. , 
Messrs.  L.  J>utoon  and  Co.  act  on  a  siusunr  1  C1^' . 
plan.  It  appear  ttutt  a  ce^  las^iejfW  abo 


low  u.t  arc  translations  :  — 

*  A  person,  at  UicTluee  Kings  Inn,  wishes 
to  purchase  a  Negro  and  Negress,  possessed 
of  good  qualities  for  domestic  service.' 

*'  On  sale,  a J^ejrasa,  of  upwards  of  four- 
teen years  of.  age ;  she  is  a  native  of  llavan- 
nah*  onntaew  well  and.  embroider,  it  tound, 
and  without  any  defect  whatever.  Aoy  per- 
son desirous  of  parchasinjr  her,  may  apply  to 
Mb.  9,  St.  Lucy,  Broad  Street,  Port  St. 
MaryW"  iioUtjuni.j  iut  «.-)».  i> 

In  tssosttvestaegof  -she  ftrW  advertisement, 
a  Negress  was  brought  for  sale  to  'The lam 

to  >;a..;*-I 


.Mussenden,  the  proprietor  of  the  Dutch  j 

.schooner  Zee  Rkjem,  .was  suspected  by  the  [  SrVitury  .  Afuswgs.     By  Ann  W'ebsti*. 
governBtent'oi"  St.  Eustatiusv  of  a  design  tot    tamo.  pp.  ?3.  London,  IftiJ.  Kershaw 
employ  the  vessel  m  the  slave  trade,  and  was  i:T*r.ae  musings  may  well  be  termed  solitary, 
called  on  to  enter  Into  a  bond  ef  sixteen  bun-  ]  since  they  art  rboseof  a  lady  to  whom  the 
dred  dollars,  <  parable  to  the  said  govern-  |  world  t»  dark ,  asjd  wotd,  labourStr 


cepte.1)  at  two  hundred  and  twenty, 
lars  each,  payable  part  id  cash,  and  part  at 
eight,  and  paftf  at  twenty '  raonrths'  credit. 
This  merchandise  was  of  a  vary  ordinary  na- 
ture, and  had  sufTered  touch ;  by  getting  rid 
of  the  article  at  pace,  you  moke  a  much  bet- 
ter thing  of  it.  Hitherto,  the  vessels  haws 
nude  the  little  bay,  lingua  Grande^  situated 
six  leagues  a  head  of  the  Mono ;  it  is  a  spot 
where  the  landing  is  easily  and  conveniently 
effected.  After  the  landing,  the  teasel 
the  port,  and  the  -  ■■■■  ■  repair  to  the 
tation,  where  they  are  very  wall  —  — ! 

'  It  is  upon  dim  spot  that  the  vessels  ■ 
endeavour  to  approach,'  uwog,  at  ej 
time,  a  great  deal  of  pieeaiUion.  'o*;  _ 
of  the  cruisers.  They  must  guard  against  re- 
connoitertng  Ouantaruuno ;  and  >  stretching 
along  the  coast,  they  must  pits*  to  tlie  south- 
ward of  St.  Domingo,  and  keep  in  th«  offing, 
If,  on  mating  I  lingua,  they  discover  a  sus- 
picious vessel,  they  mtust  immediately  pro- 
ceed to  the  Morro,  and  anchor  under  the  fort 
uith  their  signal  frying.  There  (hey  will  re- 
ceive instruct  ion*  relative  to  the  spot  where 
they  must  land,  and  they  may,  without  rneoo- 
send  a  bont  on  shore.  Tile  com-- 
who  is  devoted  to  us,  would  ddrewf 
i  the  captain.    In  die 


ment,  in  case  the  Dutch  schooner  Zee  Worm 
should  at  ana- time  be  found  employed  in  the 
traffic  of  slaves.' 


we  are  told,  is*  a 


to  continue  ller  course  to  te«- 
a  small  bay  called  Astaradero, 
'  about  six  leagues  from  Volt 


tiaen  and  inhabitant,  as  welt  as  a  meml>cr  of  we 
tlie  council  of  the  police  of  St.  EustatioV' 
and,  therefore,  we  must  not  suspect  him  of 
anything  improper  ;  he  appears,  however,  to 
have  some  Dutch  prudence  about  him,  for  be 
gets  an  indemnity  from  Messrs.  L.  Dutooq 
to  the  amount  for  which  he  is  bound,  which, 
after  acknowledging  the  obligation  to  the 
amount  of  1600  dollars,  ens*,  4  Now  should 
it  happen  that  the  said  Nathaniel 
den  be  caused  to  pay  hood  to  the 
veroment,  then  thisobtigadootostami  m  full 


otherwise  to  be  null  and 

void.'  thfo  bond  is  dated  Dee.  IM,  t8J4. 
We  m-xi  find  ths  saul  Messrs  U  Dutoor1 
•ad  Co.  tklvancwig  19,000  dollars  to  the 
captain  of  the  Zee  Bloom,  and  wuting 
i-ini  a  letter^  of  whidt  the1  -  folloain^  i<  n 
copy1: — *  The  instructions  of  your  owntr  tm 
n wived,  by  which  We  are  dtreetud  to  ad. 
Vise  -your  proceeding  nt  cnt*  in  the  />* 
llloem  forftt.  Eustatius,  to  touch  at  St 

Thomas's^  wtwra,  prohably,  furthtr  mHr,,t- 
tiom  mar  be  for  your  gavernment.'  Ttm 
letter  is  dated  Dee.  30,  1M4,  six  days  after 
the  bond  of  iodemoltv  was  eiteh  by  lMX*xt\ 
.isd  (X  to  the  owner  of  the  Zee  Bfoem. 
Early  in  January,  the  Zee  Bloem  was  taken 
by  a  Colombian  cruiser,  and  afterwards 
lioaided  bf  his  Majesty's  ship  the  Grecian. 
She  was  found  '  with  every  requisite  for  car- 
rying on  the  slave  trade/  having  on  board 


tomllea*  of  sight, 

when  in  the  eighth 


andei 
by  an  aocsdrot 
of  her  age;  withtht 
of  health  also  fkd, 

njOTT 


aiH»  li)US'd»!yriveo  of  those  anjeymeuts  wkick 


in  the  work  before  us. 

These  poems,  widen  are  generally  of  » 
moral  and  plaintive  character,  cottneaoi 
with  the  longest  acroLstk  we  ever  roet  wnH, 
since  it  embraces  the  whole  of  the  Lord* 
prayer.  The  constraint  of  an  acrostic  doe 
not  appear  to  have  had  much,  effect  on  Mi» 
hood  to  ih*  said  go* I  Webster,  for  the  poem  is  really  very  hanno- 
nioiis  and  uatheuo.    The  »iaa!kr  piece*  - 

Webstoraims  at— good  sense,  moral  panty. 
and  correctness  of  style;  with  no  mcoa- 
sidofabte  portion  of  spine   One  of  these 
we  <»wbjorn,  as  a- specimen  of  the  authors 
feeling  and  talents  :— 
^¥il«^ts,-i*oa  Ytsttoa  rs  ca ix*  o * «» « *i 
,  MyUh  Jtim  hwI(^sjsj. 
'  Hsil !  sacred  source  df  Jnexhausttd  light ! 

Fountain  Osgood !  atwt!o«e suprewe  oecief , 
Aurora's  beams  buttt  on  chaotic  night; 
Our  life  dertrM,  and  still  opbeW  by  thw. 
IfiZ  11,0        *"*         Alnwgbcy  Lord  of  all. 

Without  whore  prerdng  glance  a  sparrow  csa- 
'     noflhtli'         • :-'  . 
1  Creaflon'  vast.'wHth  animation  r™ns*,'^1 
Proclaims  pby  peerless  might,  thy  nUJ**!"' 


In  works  su 

The  Wli 
will, 


far  all  human  uVru{fct  I 
terms,  obey  thy 
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And  own  thee  Lord  ;  while  seas,  at  thy  cpm- 
fbrce,  and  wash  th"  in- 


Can  he  the  Deity  more  glorify 

i  Mimalwta,  that  npek  nun's  feeble  eye  > 
f  enckoo's  wilcoin**ole,— the  blackbirds 


Tbe^aewW,  ttatMaoag. 


aioy  which, 
admire  the  stai 
W«  in  tbe 
God. 

<  In  vernal  green  all  vegetation  shows 

The  great  munificence  of  Ood  to  man  ; 
Tbe  mighty  oak,  the  humblest 
ffrowa, 


plan; 

While  blooming  groves  our 
lowly  Mode 


« Can  tbe  grim  tiger,  wolf,  or  sullen  bear, 
The  fierce  hyena,  on  tbe  track  leu  plains, 
proud  lion,  destitute  of  fear, 

the  woods*   auU   uu  molested 


Tbani 
play! 

'  Hail,  bated  reptile  race,  abhorrM  by  all. 

Ye,  too,  deserve  the  nraae-admirin^  strain  ; 
Once  lovely.— now  deform 'd  through  Adam  a 

eui ; 

Sin  made  you  vicious,  and  sulyect  to  pain  : 
Yc  serr*nls,—iiaurds,— toads,— that  uuwl  lb* 

Igjjou.  c«atuw,  iWd  by  an  Almighty 

'  The  rip'ning  ear,  that  bendi  beneath  the  tun, 
To  fallen  man  shows  Ood  "a  .beneficence  ;  ■ 

Tti'  electric    .   , — oY  expansive  vaetrUnvv- 
Tbe  gathering'  glooai,— speak  Cod's  omnipo- 
tence { 

While  rolling  thuudcr  his  dread  away  main- 
tains,  ■■'■■jo  ai  .i!>^n 

Then  trembling-  mortal*  own,  the  Lord  Jeho- 
vah reigns.  '  ail  10I  .rsisdVi 
■  Hall,  beauteous  mail,  with  eyes  c*altedhigb, 

Above  thy  fellows  of  the  vermes  race  j 
Sweet  home,  crustaceous  shelter,  ever  nigh, 
And  from  a  thousand  ills  a  hiding-place  ; 
Form'd  by  His  hand,  that  spread  the  azure  sky, 
Who  sees  beneath,  man's  tot,  tun  worm  un- 
tied die. 

*  Tbe  insect  tribe,  which  men  so  much  despise, 

Tbe  contemplative  mind  views  with  delight ; 
Traces  the  larva  to  per  fee  tun  tise, 

In  each  discovers  wisdom  infinite ; 
Beholds  lampyris  noctiluc-.i  shine, 
While  polypi  exclaim,  "  our  author  is  divine." 
'  While  fleecy  winter  mounts  bis  gelid  car, 

In  hyperborean  regions,— winds  and  storms, 
His  train  attendants  spread  bis  name  alas  . 

To  distant  lands :  some  <HnH  different 
forma 

In  water  crystalliz'd,— of  plant, — shrub,— 
flower,—  '  ,  ,  , 

though  shotVHVd,  proof  of  an  un- 
oca  power. 


Hail !  sacred  source  of  inexhausted  light, 
Fountain  of  life!— at  wboac  supreme 
*    maml,  i      ,  ,>f r»  s-j.rrr  ■ » 

lB  form,— in  beauty,— order,— infinite,— 

Ten  thousand  beings  crowd  die  sea  and  land ; 
Mans  feeble  mmd  attempt*  in  vain  to  scan, 
wondrous  power  dispia/'d  in  vsjat  crea- 
tions pun <:   ,  t,  . 

jTAe  Pidurtu  The  Uetrntfung.  Aoi<  b. 
Translated  from  the  German  of  Lswta 
Tile*.  i2mo  pp.  355.  l»ndoT»,  1OT5. 
The  name  of  Tieck  stands  deservedly  high 
in  German  literature,  which  of  late  years  has 
assumed  an  importance  which  it  did  not  be- 
fore 

S>  "  "V^j         —     ,-    " — *  —    — .  —  1 —  »-  —  -—-  —  -   — 

The  Betrothing,  tw  o  very  clever  novelettes, 

are  preceded  by  a  long  and  weU-writterq 
though  somewhat  tedious  pro  face,  by  the 
translator,  the  object  of  which  does  not  seem 
very  apparent,  althongh  it  contains  a  good 
view  of  the  change  rn  the  literature  of  Ger- 
many, The  first  novel  is  a  very  clever  satire 
on  that  conflict  of  opinions  which  prevails  rn 
Germany  as  to  the  old  and  modern  schools 
of  painting:  the  irony  is  extremely  troo.1,  and 
the  whole  novel  not  only  possesses  many 
happy  touches  but  is  interesting. 

The  second  novel  lias,  for  its  object,  to  ex- 
pose those  perversions 
religions  fueling  in  Gern 
with  the  fine  arts;  tins  the" author  does  very 
happily  i  and  the  two  tales  present  a  vivid  pic- 
ture of  German  feeling  and  prejudiee.  We 
know  not  where  to  find  an  extract  that  will 
do  justice  to  the  author;  but  the  reader  will 
perhaps  be  amused  with  the  following  discus- 
sions of  a  set  of  toper*,  on  wine,  physiogno- 
my, flee. — 

'  It  is  a  stupid  notion  to  believe  that  wine 
produces  immediately  of  itself  all  the  opera- 
tions which  we  ascribe  to  it ;  no,  as  1  was 
saying,  its  scent  ;ind  bant])  nsU  tauitsj  fca 
qualities  which  are  dormant  in  us.  Now 
rush  forth  powers,  feelings,  and  transports, 
when  they  am  steeped  in  its  waves.  Do  you 
suppose,  then,  that  throughout  the  whole 
range  of  art  nnd  science  the  erne  is  otherwise » 
1  need  not  propound  anew  the  old  Platonic 
idea,  lta pliant  and  Garregsrio  and  Titian  do 
bill  rouse  erry  own  self  that  slumbers  in  (or- 
getfulnes,  ami  thou  eh  the  greatest  genius, 
m*.  duupesti  foaliag  ofi  art,  cannot,  wide  ail 
theirt  imagioartian,  invent  the  images  which 
arc  prebendul  totlieni  by  the  great  masters, 
jejr  these ;  troths ,  themkebres  do  but  fwaken 
Old  rartmisrencsrv;.  llenc,  tosX^this-thirsr 
after  new  intellecttial  erijoymessts,  wluchelae 
would  not  be  commendable  j  hence  tlie  wish 
to  discover  the  unknown,  to 

we  have  a  presentiment  of  the  innaity.of 
knowledge  within  us,  that  prophetic  mirror 
Of  eternity,  and  of  rwbaj.  il.i*  eternity  may  be- 
come to  ua,  an  inoessant.  ^naf*?a*«  of/know- 
ledge, that  coilecta  Uself  in  the  centra  of, a  «sv 
lestjal  tranquillity,  and  hence  e?.«eud*  to  new 
regions.  And  (or  this  very  reason,  ray,  dear 
brother  topers,  there  must  be  a  omltivude  and 
a  variety  of  wines.  n  -  ' 

I  And  which  do  you  prefer?''  asked 
Dietrich.    "  Is  there  not  in  this  a*  in  other 


lovely  old  awl  simply  plain,  the  I 
the  emptily  bombastic  f 

,M  Vouagster,-  said  the  old  man,  "this 
question  is  too  complicat  d  :  it  presupposes 
immense  eaperience,  historical  survey,  rejec- 
tion of  prejudice,  and  a  taste  matured  in  all 
directions,  one  that  can  only  be  flxed  and 
freed  by  length  of  years,  continued  labour,  and 
indefatigable  study,  as  well  as  the  ru-t 
required  for  them,  which  are  not 
man'a hands.    A  few  encvt-lopedical  rerr 

Uw  Neekar  exists  scarcely  for 
to  quench  the  thirst,'  tbe 
rises  to  the  character  of  a 
generous  wine,  and  theva  nous  snpenoi'  v  t , 
of  Itheiush  do  not  admit  of  l>eing  nastily  cha- 
racterised. Ytni  have  had  them  before  you, 
and  tasted  them.  Duly  to  celebrate  the-e 
noble  streams;  from  the  light  Laubonheimer 
to  the  strong  Niefensteiner,  the  mighty 
Kudesheimer  and  the  profound  Hochheimer, 
with  all  tiietr  kindred  floods,  is  a  task  to 
which  there  belongs  more  than  the  tongue  of 
a  Rmli,  who,  in  his  Tuscan  Dithymmbic,  has 
raved  but  iodine rentl' 
dowa  the  palate 

aiming  the  faculties.  If 
them,  it  would  be  by  tbe 
calm  maturity  wf  first-rate  writers, — wanntH 
and  richness,  wifhout  extravagance  of  fancy 
and  dreaming  allegory.  What  is  the  hotter 
llurguiuly  to  him  who  can  bear  it  ?  It  de- 
scends iuto  us  like  immediate  inspiration  : 
heavy,  sanguine,  and  violent,  it  muses  our 
spirits.  The  wins  of  Dourdeanx,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  checrfnl,  loquacious;  enlivens, 
but  does -not  inspire.  More  luxuriant  and 
quaint  are  tho  creations  of  Provence  and  the 
poetical  Languedoc.  Then  comes  hot  S 
with  its  Sherries  and  ; 
glowing  wines  o 

stream,  a»we  tasle  it,  transforms  itself  upon 
our  tMlate  into  a  globular  shape,  which 
rounds  and  widens  more  and  more,  and  in 
Tokay  and  St,  Georgen-Ausbruch  it  assumes 
this  appearance  still  more  substantially  and 
emphatically.  How  are  the  mouth  and  palate 
and  the  whole  sense  of  pleasure-  filled  by  a 
single  drop  of  the  most  generous  Cape  wine  ! 
Thtrse  wines  the  connoisseur  must  only  sip 
and  palate,  and  not  drink  Uke  our  noble 
Rhenish.  What  am  I  to  say  of  you,  ye 
sweetest  growths  of  Italy,  and  particularly  of 
Tuscany,  thou  most  spirited  Monte-Piascona, 
thou  truly  rodtmg  Monte-Pulciano  ?  Well, 
taste  tlien,  my  friends,  and  understand  me  » 
s)tG6  I  coti ltl  not  LHxitlucs?!  tit^^^  lunc[ 
Aleatico,  1 
esseuce  of  all  the  spirit  of  wine,  i 
wine,  bloom  and  sweetness,  fire  and  i 
together  !  This  curiosity  is  not  to  be  drunk, 
tasted,  tipped,  or  painted ;  but  the  roan  who 
is  blest  with  it  unfolds  a  new  organ,  which 
may  not  be  described  to  the  ignorant  and  so- 
ber, llete  he  broke  off  with  era 
dried  hit  eyes. 

'  "  So,  then,  my  presentiment  was  right,*' 
cried  Dietrich  with  errthntiasrn  :  "  This  is  in 
the  realm  of  wine,  what  old  Kyck  or  Hem- 


2* 


2£B 


ling,  perhaps,  too,  brother  Giovanni 


di  Fie- 
Such  is  the  relish 
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of  that  swreily  moving  «nd  deep  colmiriii?,  trompct  ?  Is  not  its  pliancy  and  capacity 
which,  without  shade,  is  stirl  so  true,  without  of  education  abused,  to  make  almost  ch> 
White  a*  dwrding  and  trrrisling.   So  dots  the    phants'  trunks  and  turkeycocka'  bills  out  o£ 


purple  of  their  itrnnory  satiate  and  intoxicate,  Ai    More  piou 

All  tl 
fell  c 


and  so  U  its  rtre  allayed  and  softened  by  the 
mild  Mini,  the  fancy  breeding  violet.  Ail  is 
one,  T'd  narltHfsdMvin  onr  souls.* 

'  "  Bxcept  Fulen buck's  nose,"  cried  the 
librarian,  *j*iterirrink':  **  that  'has  oa  touch 
of  scarlet,  no  transitions  in  its  tone*,  to  Mend 
it  with  the  tb.ee".  the  dark  red  purpte  roststs 
in  Its  magieMvssenv  «  tlsebeet-merrwaxe.-i 


from  the  sun. 
Caw 

for  malice 


red  under  grMfrul 
ni^ht,  though 
C  an  this 

the  god  of  wine  so  hare 
It  is  a  chinvrv  shell,  nn  ughr 

and  lte».J* 

• M  Poflfy  emptitiow,"  cried  the  bookseller. 
■  brittle  splendour,  frail  mortality !  And 
there  it  stands,  curved  and  tottering  on  the 
undermined  face,  so  that,  with  its  bulk,  it 
may  soon  press  down  the  whole  man  in  rains 
Mm!  whence  didst  get  this  unconscionably 
wry  nose  ?" 

'  "  Peace,  crocodile  I"  bawled  Eulenbock, 
violently  thumping  the  table :  "  will  this  ver- 
min reform  the  world  ?  Every  nose  has  its 
history,  ye  nostrum-mongers  I    Do  the  ad  - 


knee,  hare  finally  woven  this  red  tissue  orer 
the  wr*ol&r,ir  - '  .  ■  %. 

'Lwudlaughter  lad  accompanied  this  nar- 
teibss  of  damp  rater  below  to  my  throat,  and  p rowing  and  ,rative.   The  librarian  now  impetuously  de- 


to  the 
For  my  nose,  as 
it  is,  I  aim  indebted  to  my  bariwr.'' 

'"Tell  us,  old  boy,"cned  the  young  people. 
'  "  Patience  1"  said  die  pahiter.  "  The 
science  cf  physiognomy  will  always  continue 
n  fallacious  one,  for  the  very  reason  that  too 
little  regaid  is  paid  to  barbers,  taverns,  and 
other  historical  circumstances.  The  lace  is 
i  ndeed  the  expression  of  the  soul,  trot  it  suf- 
fers remarkably  under  the  way  in  which  it  is 
treated.  The  brow  f roan  its  solidity  is  best 
off,  if  a  man  does  not  use  himself  to  paint  all 
his  little  passions,  vexation,  and  uneasiness, 
by  folds  upon  its  surface.  Sea  bow  noble  is 
our  Edward's,  and  how  much  MM  hand- 
some yet  it  would  be,  if  the  young  fellow  had 
thought  and  employed  himself  more  I  The 
eyes,  m  consequence  of  their  alertness,  run- 
ning to  and  fro,  likewise  preserve  themselves 
tolerably  in  their  play,  unless  a  man  weeps 
tlicm  out,  like  our  crocodile  fr.end  there. 
The  mouth  now  is  worse  off ;  that  U)  soon 
worn  down  by  chattering  and  unmeaning 
smiles,  as  is  the  case  with  our  worthy  libra- 
rian ;  if  a  man  besides  wipes  it  to  excess  after 
eating  and  drinking,  its  character  soon  grows 
undiscernibie,  especially  if  from  false  shame 
one  keeps  always  cnrling  the  hps  inward, 
like  our  excellent  puritan,  who  probably  pro- 
nounces their  redness  bring  and  unprofitable 
parade.  Dut  the  uoko,  the  poor  noso,  which 
puts  itself  forward  above  ail  other  parts, 
which  distinguishes,  os  mihnjipy  men  from 
nil  brutes,  in  whom  month  and  snout  meet 
in  such  friendly  union,  and  which  in  man  is 
made,  like  the  Hoclren  and  the  Blockshcrg, 
the  place  for  all  witches  and  evil  Spirits 
to  hold  their  revels :  is  it  not  in  moat  men, 
merely  on  account  of  the  cold  air  and  a 
«>tanh,  turned  into  a  cave  of  l'.nlns,  and 
hauled,  pulled,  stretched,  and  touiled,  till  it 
3  soundinir  hnm  and  a 


which  side  the  operation  might  be  most  arl 
vautogeoiisly  directed,  in  twisting  my  noses 
,he  rcste  1  upon  it ;  and  aj  this  j»int  we  re- 


oull  again  presi  it  d*wa  jtniaiucd  stationary,  aij8  Jthus  inevitable  fate 
tutu  mberabiu  de-  j'has  bent  h  for  me ij  my  Jrue  face,  towards 
iclknes  .ind.jiiJ.in  d  wlwth  my  development  instinctively  tended, 


oganc< 
;  1  saw 


aid  not  escape  my  destiny,  ims  furrowed 


and  sqi 

i\n  mil  ii 

I  grew 

n»y  most  intimate  friends.  This  artist,  as  he 
turned,  from  one  side  of  my  face  to  the  other, 
wed,  during  this  change  of  position,  in  order 
tnhavc  nfolcrum,  to  apply  the  edge  of  the  , 


>  nad  old  witU  my  1  i  rber,  one  of  research  and  a; 

~  and  glowingL  love 


leaning  upon  this  rapidly  to  gain  the  other 
side.  This  appeared  to  me  alarming.  .  He 
might  slip  or  statable,  in  which  case  he 
would  in  all  probability  make  an  incision 
with  die  thing  supported  into  its  supporter, 
and  my  face  lie  unsliaved  at  his  feet.  For 
this  a  remedy  was  to  be  contrived.  He  me- 
ditated, and  like  a  true  genius,  found  no  dif- 
ficulty in  altering  his  system  and  Ids  manner. 
Tli at  is  to  say,  he  grasped  my  nose  with  his 
Angers,  which  gave  him  the  advantage  of 
being  able  to  support  himself  and  rest  much 
longer  upon  it,  and  drew  it  forcibly  upwards, 
particularly  as  he  was  shaving  my  upper  bp, 
and  so  we  gazed  on  each  other's  eyes,  one, 
heart  close  to  the  other,  ami  the  razor  worked 
with  a  deliberate  and  steady  action.  Ithap- 
pened,  however,  that  my  friend  had  always. 
owi:ed  one  of  the  most  remarkable  faces  tn 
the  world,  which  the  vulvar  is  used  to  call 
frightful,  distorted,  and  ugly  ;  hehiid  besides 
the  habit  of  making  grimaces,  and  ogled 
me  with  such  cordia  ity,  that  at  every  sitting 
i  could  not  help  answering  Inn),  and,  being 
so  close  to  him,  involuntarily  imitulcd  his 
other  oddities.  If  he  hauled  up  my  nose  to 
an  inordinate  height,  he  in  return,  in  order 
to  reach  the  corners  of  my  mouth  with  the 
instrument  of  his  art,  pulled  my  -Una  and 
mouth  violently  across.  When  in  this  me- 
chanical manner  he  had  forced  a  seeming 
smile  upon  my  countenance,  his  laugh  met 
me,  so  amiable,  friendly,  cordial,  and  affect- 
ing, that  often  out  of  painful  sympathy,  and 
merely  to  stifle  a  wicked  laugh,  the  tears 
came  into  ray  ryes.  "  Man  I  Barber  friend P" 
xdaimed :  "  withhold  that  benicnautcoh- 


me  with  these  folds,  and  deep 
>eculatk)n,  flaming  enthusiasm 


for  goodness  and  excel- 


manded  champagne,  and  the  bookseller 
^bawled  for  punch.     Eulenbock,  however, 
■  ye  vulgar  souls!    After  this 
which  I  have  made  you 
&  look  into  Paradise,  can  so 
mannered,  modern,  and  witless  a 
spirit  as „diis  punch,  as  it  is  called,  enter 
even  into  "the  remotest  corner  of  your  tne- 
This  wretched  b  re  wage  of  hot  water, 


iguo 


I 

traction  of  thy  muscles ;  I  am  not  smiling, 
thou  dost  but  pull  Uie  corners  of  my  mouth 
apart  like  a  sponge."  °  It  boots  not,*'  an- 
swered tin:  honest  m*J,  «*-  thy  winning  graces 
in  that  smile  force  nic  to  return  them.  Wen, 
so  we  grinned  at  one  another  like  apes  for 
laintitcs  together.' 
*  IT  observed  at  the  end  of  twolsn  wee& 


The  nose  mounted  and 
giou*%,  as  if  it  would  proclaim  war  upon  my 
eyes  and  forehead,  not  to  take  into  account 
tin:  really  ugly  contortions  of  the  chocks  and 
lips,  winch,  however,  I  could  not  drop,  be- 
cause  I  l,a»l  received  them  as  a  memento 
from  my  friend.  I  pressed  the  aspiring  nose 
drMnugain,  and  once  more  represented  my 
^enerintsfriend.  Now, however,  good  counsel 
wremed  scarce,  and  an  expedient  hardly  pos- 
sible.' SliJI  lie  resolved,  a  second  Raphael, 
to  adopt  a  third  unexceptionable  manner, 
and  after  a  few  struggles  lie  succeeded,  bav 


moryi 

bad  brandy,  and  lemou  acid  ?  And  what 
have  we  to  do  tn  our  circle  with  thi>  diplo- 
manc^jsaber  poutiou,  this  Champagne  ?  A 
liquor  that  does  not  expand  die  heart  and  the 
intellect,  and,  after  a  half  debauch,  can  but 
serve,  at  the,  utmost,  to  sober  one  again  f 
Ob  J..je  profane  ones  !"  lie  thumped  the 
fable;  and  the  isad- with  the  exception  of 
Edward,  answered  Uus  gesture  so  violently, 
that  with  the  concussion  the  bottles  danced, 
and  several  glasses  fell  in  shivers  ou  the 
floor.  Hereupon  Oie.'Taughter  and  tumult 
became  soil  louder ;  a  start  was  made  to 
fetch  fresh  passes,  rind  Dietrich  cried,  "  It 
is  grown  culp  dSere,  cold  as  ice,  i 
punch  will  ^crQedJ.,, ' 


alion.    Thmfir  the  Government 
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Second  Editm'q.  8vo. 
,Jt.  KHUjht. 
THtBB^pc'rhapa,  ao  portion  nfourliv.s  ^ 
impojlant  as,  that  wrach  is  devoted  to  the 
business  or  education ;  it  often  makes  or 
mars  us  for  ever.  By  education  we  do  not 
mean  a  mere  acquisition  of  a  knowledge  of 
languages  or  sciences,  but  as  it  is  the  period 
when  Use  man  is  "to  be  formed,  the  utmost 
care  ought'lo  be  taken  that  die  studies  and 
attainments  of  yootb  be  directed  to  proper 
objects,  and  that  with  a  knowledge  of  hooks 
he  may  not  neglect  that  proper  study  of  man- 
kind—jirian,  and  when  he  goes  into  the  world 
he  may  not  heem  a  perfect  stranger  there. 
The  school  at  flazdwodd,  near  Birming- 

excel- 
rolume  givesadc- 

taile1 

not  to  lay  down  a  general  plan  of 


a  striking  idWmtion  in  raj  pbysiognoTny.  ham.  has  long  been  celebrated  for  iu 
'  tow-erod  aloft  prodi ,  lent  a%Vplirte*  of  which  this  volume  give 

1  i-rt^Yccoutif.  the  object  of  the  authors  is 


Uon,  but  to  pfler  a  sjstcm  for 
nnl  government  -of  boys  at  school.  '  We 
eridavpur,'  say  they  'to  teach  our  pupils  the 
.arts  of  self-government  and  self-education. 
So  far  from  supposing  education  to  cease  at 
school  or  at  eollege",  we  took  forward  to  the 
moment^  when  our  pupils  become  their  own 
masters /rw  that  in  which  the  most  important 
bratieh  corpjjicnces.'  We  shaH  liowewcr  let 
the  authors  speak  more  at  length  in  The  fol- 
lowing sketch  of  the  outline  of  *heir  eystetn 
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of  education 
at  sod  instruction.  We  shall. 
:  of  the  government  of  our  set 
The  principle  on  which  we  lore  acted  has 
been  to  leave,  as  much  as  possible,  ail  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  boys  themselves.  To  this 
end  we  permit  them  to  elect  a  committee  from 
their  own  body,  in  which  the  laws  of  the  school 
are  proposed,  discussed,  and  enacted, — tbe 
teachers  having  the  regulation  only  of  the  rou- 
tine of  exercises,  and  the  hours  appointed  for 
their  performance ;  and  these  powers  are  not 
exercised  individually,  bat  by  acts  of  die 
whole  body,  meeting  in  conference. 

4  Our  judicial  establishment  consists  of  a 

trate,  who  is  at  the  head  of  a  small  but  ri- 
gorous police.  The  executive  department 
consists  of  various  officer*,  who,  with  the  judge 
and  magistrate,  are  appointed  from  time  to 
time  by  the  committee.  These  officers  are 
treasurers  of  various  funds  ratted  hi  the  school 
— one  for  charitable  purposes,  another  for 
the  purchase  of  books  and  instruments,  and 
a  third  for  the  purchase  and  repair  of  gym- 
nastic apparatus.  Each  of  these  little  insti- 
tutions has  iu  president,  secretary,  and  com- 
mittee. We  hare  also  conservators  of  the 
school  property,  who  have  the  care  of  the 
books,  drawings,  and  instruments,  belonging 
to  the  general  body.  We  have  many  officers 
for  (he  preservation  of  order.  Each  dormi- 
tory has  its  prefect,  and  daring  school  hours, 
and  at  meals,  ulemtbaria  are  employed. 

'  In  the  choice  of  onr  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, we  hare  aimed  at  making  them  as 
slight  as  is  consistent  with  their  being  effec- 
tive. Under  the  conviction  that  all  such  ar- 
tificial excitements  are  objectionable,  inas- 
much as  they  interfere  with  the  great  princi- 
ple of  self-government,  and  are  therefore  only 
to  be  justified  by  necessity. 

4  Our  rewards  consist  of  a  few  prizes,  given 
at  the  end  of  each  half-year,  to  those  whose 
exertions  have  obtained  for  them  the  highest 
rank  in  the  school,  and  of  certain  marks,  which 
are  gained  by  superiority  in  die  \  classes,  by 
fulfilling  the  duties  of  the  various  offices,  and 
by  the  performance  of  voluntary  labour  dur- 
ing the  pupil's  leisure  hours.  These  marks 
are  of  two  kinds :  the  most  valuable,  called 
personal  marks,  can  only  be  obtained  by  suc- 
cessful exertions  of  a  high  order;  these  will 
I  a  holiday.  Tbe  others,  called 
may  be  obtained 


in  being  the  general  medium  for  tbe  discharge 
of  penalties.  Tbe  transferable  marks  consist 
of  counters  of  various  denominations,  while 
the  personal  marks  exist  only  in  record.  Our 
punishments  are  fine,  and  sometimes,  though 
very  rarely,  short  imprisonment.  Imposi- 
tions, public  disgrace,  and  corporeal  pain, 
bare  been  for  many  years  discarded. 

*  To  obtain  rank  is  an  object  of  great  arabi- 
r  the  boys;  with  us  it  is  entirely 
on  their  conduct  and  acquire- 

-J  — —  —  —  ——   —  .  .  -  -  -  .  _  . .   —  ~-  —  -1 1 _        .  — 

a  our  arrangements,  according  to 
are  so  frequent,  that  no  one  can 


'  The  employments  of  the  pupils  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  knowledge  may  be  arranged  un- 

wnting  copies,  and  parsing ;  and  those  which 
are  not  only  useful  as  a  means,  but  valuable 
as  an  end,  such  as  taking  reports  of  lectures, 
in  which,  while  the  pupil  is  exercised  in  pen- 
manship, orthography,  and  composition,  he 
fa  laying  up  a  store  of  knowledge  valuable  in 
itself.  To  these  divisions  of  employment,  a 
third  must  m  most  schools  be  added,  com- 
prehending such  acts  as  are  necessary  to  or- 

as  exercises,  these  latter  duties,  as  usually 
performed,  contribute  hut  little,  if  at  all,  to 
forward  the  pupil's  education.  Our  aim  has 
been  to  dinnmsh  the  first  head,  increase  the 
second,  and  annihilate  the  third:  tins  last 
object  has  been  effected,  by  taking  care  that 
all  the  acts  here  contemplated  shall  be  per- 
formed with  so  much  precr  ion,  and  siiall 
employ  so  many  of  tbe  pupils  as  to  become 
useful  occupations,  and  thereby  to  range  fair- 
ly under  one  of  the  former  heads.  Almost 
all  our  movements  are  made  to  military  step, 
and  several  of  them  to  the  sound  of  music 
Thus  the  boys  learn  to  march  with  precision, 

maud,  while  many  of  them  learn  to  play  very 
res]>ectably  on  various  instruments. 
-  'The  whole  business  of  oar  government, 
complex  as  H  necessarily  is,  must  of  course 
be  replete  with  occupation  of  titis  kind ;  so 
that  even  those  who,  differing  from  us,  may 
think  our  regulations  are  unnecessarily  nu- 
merous and  minute,  considered  merely  as 
laws,  will  perhaps  be  of  opinion  that,  as  fur- 
nishing the  means  of  useful  exercise,  they  are 
capable  of  justification. 

should,  as  much  as  possible,  be  social  I  we 
have,  tberefc 

classes  ;  by  which  the  teacher  may  be  ena- 
bled to  afford  time  for  copious  explanation. 
The  principle  upon  which  a  class  is  formed 
fa,  that  it  should  contain  no  student  who  is 
not  on  a  par,  or  nearly  so,  with  his  fellows ; 
consequently,  a  different  division  has  been 
made  for  each  branch  of  study  ;  since  a  boy, 
as  a  hagufst,  may  hold  a  very  different  rank 
M  what  he  may  justly  claim  as  a  mathema- 
tician. *' 

'•Economy  of  time  is  a 
tance  with  us :  we  look  up 
an  evil,  and,  to  young  persona,  a  very  serious 
evil  j  we  are,  therefore,  constantly  in  search 
of  means  for  ensuring  the  effective  employ- 
ment of  every  minnte  which  fa  spent  in  the 
school-room,  that  the  boys  may  nave  ample 
time  for  exercise  in  the  open  air.  The  middle 
state  between  work  and  play  is  extremely 
unfavourable  to  the  formation  of  good  habits ; 
we  have  succeeded,  by  great  attention  to 
order  and  regularly,  in  reducing  it  almost  to 
nothing. 

« In  early  youth  the  power  of  applying  to 
one  task  for  any  great  length  of  time,  or  of 
remaining  with  comfort  in  one  position,  is 
very  limited ;  we,  therefore,  change  the  place 
and  occupation  of  our  pupils  much  more 
frequently  than  is  generally  done :  but,  at 


e  time,  as  it  fa  important  to  them  to 
the  habit  of  continued  application, 
our  exercises  that  tbe 
stationary  for  a  much 
period  than  theu  juniors. 
1  We  are  careful  to  lose  no  opportunity  of 
providing  motives  and  means  for  self-instruc- 
tion; thoroughly  convinced  that  the  great 
maxim  of  education  ought  to  i>e — "  it  is 
better  to  learn  than  to  he  taught."  One 
motive  fur  voluntary  employment  has  been 
already  pointed  out.  No  fair  occasion  is 
overlooked  for  exemplifying  and  insisting 
upon  the  advantages  of  possessing  know- 
ledge; and  wa  are  careful  that  no  obstacle 
shall  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  any  boy  who 
is  anxioaa  to  avail  himself  of  hfa  opportunities 
for  private  study.  Hie  library  of  the  school 
is  of  some  extent,  and  is  constantly  increas- 
ing ;  partly  from  the  fond  already  adverted 
to,  and  partly  from  the  presents  which  are 
made,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  friends  of 
the  system  We  have  literally  hidden  the 
wails  of  several  of  our  largest  rooms  with 
maps,  plans,  and  prints  of  various  descrip- 
tions. We  arc  collecting  busts,  we  arc  add- 
ing largely  to  our  philosophical  apparatus ; 
and  we  hope  our  modellers  and  handicrafts- 
man will  be  soon  able  to  construct  models  of 
buildings  and  machines,  ancient  and  modem. 

1  We  have  a  printing  press,  which  we  find 
a  great  auxiliary,  as  it  furnishes  a  pleasant 
and  useful  employment  for  many  boys.  If 
any  one  is  peculiarly  deficient  in  hfa  know- 
ledge of  orthography  or  punctuation,  be  may 
soon  be  induced  to  cure  nirnsell  by  a  course 
of  printing.  A  little  magazine  is  written  and 
printed  in  the  school,  which  fa  now  and  tlion 
embellished  by  etchings  executed 
pupils. 

•  The  improvement  of  the  bodily  powers 


form  a  regular 
erases.    Our  play, 
are  "Extensive,  and  supplied  with 
apparatus,  and  we  have  a  swim- 
ming both, 

'  From  the  foregoing  sketch  the  reader, 
we  hope,  will  perceive  that  we  have  taken 
some  pams  to  render  the  life  of  a  schoolboy 
at  happy  in  progress  as  it  generally  is  in 
recollection ;  and  if  our  evidence  can  be  ad- 
mitted, we  shall  have  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
that  our  endeavours  to  this  elfccl  have  liecn 
rewarded  with  a  degree  of  success 
our  most  sanguine  expectations.' 


2*e  Muid  of  tkc  Greek  hkt  Lyrics,  Ac. 
12mo.  pp.  87.  Loudon,  1825.  Knight 
and  I-acey. 

We  believe  it  was  Harrington  the  pick- 
pocket, who,  on  writing  a  sonnet,  said,  love 
made  every  man  a  rhymer,  though  not  a 
poet.  It  is  probable  that  the  fellow  stole  this 
observation  as  he  did  the  purses  and  snuff- 
boxes which  he  accumulated  iu  his  vocation ; 
be  this  as  it  may,  tbe  little  volume  before  us 
is  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  hfa  remark,  since 
the  author  confesses  that  he  never  wrote  a 
line  of  poetry  till  he  was  in  love ;  we  will  not 
add, '  nor  since,' — because  some  of  the  poems, 
no  matter  to  us  when  or  under  what  circuni- 

We  are  afraid 
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though,  perhaps,  out  readers  may,  on  penisal 
of  the  followint  lines  on  a  yonngTady,  who 
'  died  in  her  nineteenth  year  of  a'decline,  oc> 
rationed- 4jycju^sivegrtrf  rer  the  death  of 
l.er  brother.'  The  adthor;  Who  tippear*  to 
write  very  fervidly  on  the  subject,  saw '  Hea- 
ren  wat  entwininflr  a  wreath  to  nflo'rrf  ft<tree 
bf  eternal  life,  and  wa»>tiri(f''ft  ftitret  rftwer 
than  the  tflieofn  eauid'trijiply', *t<J6V 
Mary  M~|i*-^^  .  <W*  *w  nonSing-  or  the' 
compMmretf  fcinee  it  mdy  tia'trwe',  bVpetforV 
the  fiction  of  the  pm  ■W^fW|Mle\  ^^E><^^*'I^', 


A*  breath  oCwin;.  i,  ,!..; 
.Scatter*  the  sWcJi 


d-)iilv>  !•  11 


1  Say,  when  those  lip*  whose  kits,  ha*  bleu' J 
Mine  own  forev*rmr>u,— 
Wtien  tl.i»,  rtiy  kirut,  it,  it  «uw  h  ptcsVd 
Ail  ireusoliugM  •y  acliinf  brcutt, 
b*i     sggtettcapell*  Utcy  hole— 
<  Say,  Mary,  wtsen  to  thee  it  given 
Unfilled  bliassbuvp, 
\\ 1. 1  ll»ou,Aja>d  the  h.»w..r*  of  heaven, 
L'vf  tbu*lit»tU|m4hr.kii'i)l^ri«rs;j  wool 
Oi  ti.,1  wa4«»jy  U»v»?—  >a1oll 
'  mk  t^icui  (if  Heaven  forbid  it  not) 
4 1  ^t  aiuppier  sphere, 
o'er  tU  eatthly  ifM,  »1  b 

ichaa  flx'dtbc  loudy  lot 
\» Iw  lingeis  bcrfirj-, 
h,iU  wjjt— those  Umful  irj«  ex j* em 

"yc»"  their  icau  w»t|4*uid;     j'  • 
faattwiiruning  look  ofleodeinca  i 


a  poor  account  of  the  palace,  the  abbey,  and 
the  chapel,  including  historical  or  antiquarian 
notices.  It  is  not  las  cunoos  than  true,  that 
rr.o-t  of  the  ancient  cluneal  structure*  wore 
founded  as  a  penance  lot  some  real  or  im- 
puted crime,  or  from  gratitude  for  some  dc- 
Iiverance,  aud  not  from  a  voluntary  with  to 
extendi  Christianity  •  The  origiu  of  the  abbey 
-I  I '  olyrood  is  thus  stated. — 

' Thus  monastery  of  Sancbt  Cruris,  or  lit- 
l</r<)»d,  was  founded  by  David  I.  of  Scotland, 
A.  D.  1126,  and,  like  most  other  religious 
I  moments  of  the  dark  ages,  originated  in 
SU|>erstiupn.  The  account  generally  given  it, 
that  it  w^s  established  by  that  moo* rah,  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  ofa  miraculous  inter - 
ik»Uioii  v(  heaven,  said  to  nave  been  mani- 
fested in  his  favour.  This  event  it  narrated 
of  those  timet,  with  all  their 
when  treating  of  such  sub- 


'SillldeareittririuDoi,  th.it  fa;c 
fluty'*  !>kn  be  sit, 


w  i'A>i  in  *  ' 
rrisJj  It  I  ■  • 


Thoufii  neai 
SHII-grlef,  aecay5p^r^0f^^rAi,'^^,' 
The  soul-drawn  chafm,  tlif'softVn'if  mre, 
That  tm&f  *  tin  re  sweetly »y«  ;— 

\  illness  bf  more  witching  tmwer 


A  Metitiug  down  ua  mc. 
4  Ami  rhoujli  life's  sty  be  overcast 


I  n  itjfJirriiT 
.  <>!j  to  ij 

.iftl.nl 


if  isvim 

nrt  lliw  .» 
1 

Iiliwr»vr 
•VJMI  1* 


* 


'  Lovell 

Than  beauty'*  hrighleil  ray, 
And  Mary  !  in  tfnVwoWorn  hour 
Thou  etsarwurst  rtfoifjikV  aciifptu 

That's  moulding  fast  a#ay~' 

■And  a*  llielryS  etarVt  twined 
Kouttd  shell' decay"  wrought  grj 
As  falling  ttonr,  its  riirit  of,  win  j, 
but  serve*  tost  ivy's  wreaths \a  bind, 
Another  eluse'em  brace — 

'  Thus,  thus  a*  waned  that  fovsly  form, 

My  soulYaflecticn  siue'id, 
And  round  tbat  wrcefcrtf  sorrow'*  storm 
Has  circled  art  endearment  w?ir  K '        "  « ' 

hot  each  bright  tint  that's  rh-d. 

'  But  vain,  alas  '.  dur  fi-eliroj*  try' 
To  Rhield  the  gt-ms  they  sbiliie ; 
l  ull  »oon  UmmI'I  bteSUiC  life'»  rartlnj  »igh, 
And  with  thy  buried  hekrfwilf  W'  "  "  '' " 
The  better  Itaif  of  lutne. 

•  I  will  not  »ay  «  Td  have  thec  Uve," 

For  that  indeed  were  vain; 
Ala*  !  if  prayer*  were  crentive, 
Thou  ne'er  badtt  Ifwlsttefgife, 

TUou  ne'er  wilt  »igh  rjpM0>>  '""  -'nr 

'Then,  nhull  I  tay  "  how  much  I  weep 
Thy  early  deutb  P    !*o,  no— 
'  Twould  only  muek  the  tttirf  that  steep 
My  hrlghtetl  hour*,  like  drops  that  creep 
I '."i.i  melting  mouocl*  of  mow, 

•  But  I  will  raj-,  "  when  thou  art  gone, 

How  dear  thy  name  trial  I  be — 
That  each  year  rotting  slowly  on 
Shall  Aod  mc,  like  the  Ibrmer  one, 

Hull  thinking  but  of  thee  ;— 

• '« That  when  enjoyrheni*  round  mc  beam, 
My  heart  will  mute  the  while 
L'pon  that  abort  yet  wftcfting  dream, 
That  once  wat  our*,  when  lite'*  young  stieam 
Was  gilded  with  thy  tmitC.V 

•  But  while  my  thoughts,  with  quenchless  care, 

Round  thy  remembrance  twine, 
Oh  !  shall  the  past  our  mrtrmriri  share  ; 
Or  think  1  but  of  ouej  wh*>  m  'er 

BV calls  a  tiact  of  nun  .-  '— 


With  Kate's  J-^y-Wifliering  glooms, 
Still,  with  thy  baNowing  presence  graced, '  ' 
'Twill  yet  seem  tweet,  like  leafleu  wuate 
Upe.fttded  rote  perfume*.'   '  ' 

Tic  HiKc^^OeAbbev,  Pal ue,  ami  Cka- 
'  pet  Hiit/m,  of  Hbtjfraint  Jlouu ;  inciulwf  a 
Drier iptkm  of.  the  BuiMirtgt  at  ihty  now 
■  rxitt :  xrith  fin  '  Aexount  of  the  5»u»c/««ry. 
for  Insolvent  Ikbtors.    lUuMrated  l>y  a 
I'lan  and  several  elegant  Engravings.  3rd 
lMitioo,  ^to.  pp.  HO.  Edinburgn,  18^5. 
l*ctrie. 

A  pa  lack,  like  a  prophet,  seems  not  to  be 
witlmut  honour,  nave  in  its  or  his  native 
country.  The  Scotch,  with  all  their  devotion 
to  the  honse  of  Stuart,  have  suffered  the  pa- 
lace, where  so  many  of  that  race  were  cra- 
dled, to  crumble  into  ruins,  while  an  inge- 
nious foreigner  has  made  as  much  money  by 
exhibiting  a  view  of  a  part  of  it,  the  chapel,  in 
Fans  and  London,  as  would  have  repaired 
rhe  orlrnial.  '  We  allude,  of  course,  to  the 
beautiful  diorama  of  the  chajiet,  now  on  new 
in  the  Regent's  Park.  Hums  in  his  'life, 
lime,  asked  for  bread,  this  the  Scotch  aristo- 
cracy refused,  and  now  add  stones  to  his 
cairn.  Holyrood  I'alace  has  long  aAod  for 
stones,  but  it  kjitiears  to  have  ap|>eale<)  to 
'  men  of  stone,'  so  far  as  feeling  uoes,  for 
they  suffered  this  once  splendid  lmildiag  U> 
sink  into  such  utter  neglect,  that  oven  the 
regalia  was  unconsciously  immured  in  one 
of  its  rooms  for  a  couple  <if  centuries.  Re- 
port sometime  ago  stated  that  there  was  an 
intention  on  the  part  of  government  to  re- 
pair the  palace;  but  what  an  opportunity  for 
a  display  of  its  attachment  to  the  reigning 
prince  has  the  modern  Aflicu*,  if  it  Mould 
untirip-rte  the  wishes  of  minister*  or  the  so- 
vereign, and  make  it  worthy  the  occasional 
residence  of  majesty. 

Some  :>rrr..:r.t  of  thU  palace  having  al- 
ready  been  given  in  the  Literary  Chnmiclc 
(rto.  MM),  supersedes  in  some  degree  this 
work,  which  is  a  sort  of  history  and  guide, 
sold  by  the  iicrson  who  exhibits  the  Chapel 
Koyal  See  ,  at  the  moderate  price  of  six 
Arutllfs  and  sixpence.    The  woik  gives  but 


'  say  they,  "  while  hunting  in 

(lie  forest  of  !)rumse!cb,  one  of  the  royal  fo> 
reslj,  wluph  surrouudtsd  the  rocks  and  hills 
to  the  east  of  the-city  of  Edinburgh,  on  Hood- 
day,  drexaltauon  of  Uie  cross,  was  attacked 
'<•••■  1  •'••• :.  i»>d  would,  in  all  probability,  base 
fallen  ^j^CTincefptht  eoragitl  animal,  wttek 
OM  ruqre  Iioth  him  and  bit  horse  (at  Inn  al- 
ien, l.mis  were  .left  at  a  considerable  distance 
behind),  when  lo !  no  arm,  wreathed  in  a 
dark  cloud  P  and  displaying  a  crvsa  of  the 
mon  dauliug  Lrillnncy,  waa  tataeposed  be- 
tween tin -tu,  aud  the  anrigUed  animal  tied  to 
the  recesses  of  the  forest  in  the  m«  uHtl  con- 
fusion.  Tins  having  put  an  end  to  the  ohase, 
Uie  monarch  repaired  to  the  cattle  of  Edin- 
burgh ;  where,  during  the  night,  in  a  dream, 
in  was  advised,  as  an  actof  gratitude  for  his 
deliverance,  to  erect  an  abbey,  or  bouae  for 
canons  regular,  upon  lite  spot  where  tins  mi- 
raculous interposition  had  taken  place." 

'  In  obedience  to  this  visionary  command, 
the  king  endowed  this  monastery  for  canons 
regular  of  the  Augustine  order,  a  colony  of 
whom  he  brought  from  an  abbey  of  the  i 
kind  at  St.  Andrews,  and  dedicated  his 
establishment  to  the  honour  of  Uie  said  i 
The  celestial  relict  having  been  left  in  his 
possession,  was  cuthrined  in  silver,  and 
placed  witli  great  pomp  and  ceremony  upon 
Die  high  altar,  « here  it  remained  for  ages  a 
source  of  riches  and  comfort  u>  its  i 


devotees,  till  tlie  fatal  battle  of  Durham, 
A.  I).  1436,  when  its  virtues  appear  to  have 
deserted  its  passenots,  as  it  there  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  English,  and  was  long  pre- 
H'rwd  by  them  with  zealous  veneration  in  the 
cathedral  church  of  Durham.  The  texture  of 
this  celestial  cross  was  of  such  a  nature,  that 
none ,  could  tell  of  what  materials  it  was 
composed ;  and,  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  it  has 
hitherto  eluded  the  search  of  the  anticruarian.' 

This  abbey  was  frequently  exposed  to  the 
rage  of  conquest  and  the  fury  of  savage  de- 
predations ,— 

'  In  August  133Q,  when  Edward  the 
Third's  army  was  about  to  retire  into  Eng- 
land, the  soldiora,  inspired  by  a  principle  of 
zealous  devastation,  laid  waste  the  pgyiisrta 
of  this  sacred  asylum,  despoiling  the  shrines, 
and  carrying  oil  the  vetaels  of  gold  aad  snr«>r 
used  in  the  solemnities  of  Uieu  appoiattil 
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festival*.  Not  content  with  this  sacrilegious 
plunder,  they  committal  every  outrage  upon 
the  tremNiirf^noffending  inmates  of  its  vene- 
rable cloisters.  Thrs  monastry  was  also  burnt 


H.  made  ins  descent  otwn  Scotland 

'  In  April  1544,  during  the  irru 
the  Earl  of  Hertford,  this  abbey, 
,  vtere  nearly 


1  Seat  and  Salisbury  Crag*,  which  are  sepa- 
rated firom  iac)i  other  by  a  deep  valley,  in 
the  bottom  <»f  which  is  a  moras*.  Arthur's 
Seat  is  the.  largest  of  these  hills,  and  ri*L> 
A.  I>.  1305,  when  the  fu  nous  Uichard  into  several  top*,  which  i»re  particularly  de- 

1        1   -  v''  ''       '  lineated  on  the  accompanying 

highest  oi*  these  tops,  or  Arthur'* 
overlooks  Salisbury  Cragt,  and  is  a 
lull  of  a  conical  form,  rising  gradually 
to  adies  by  the  fury  of  hb  irnnrinciplcil  sol-    ^i'l.    next  the  palace,  acourdnv.'  M  a  hv 
ihery.   Tlw  choir  arid  transept  of  the  chore  h   measurement,  to  die  height  of  eight  liuwln.il 
were  then  tlcstrnyed,  and  nothing  left  stand-  [  aud  twenty-lwo  feel  above  the  level  tit  the 
ing  but  the  nave,  of  which  the  m;n»  only  now  ' 
remain.    At  this  trine  the  braren  font  Of 
nous  workmanship,  omametiled  with  scrip- 
ture  subject*,  and  in  which  the  children  of 
the  kings  of  Scotland  were  usually  hapdred. 
was  carried  off  by  Sir  Kkhard  Lea.  die  rap- 
tain  of  die  English  pioneers, -who  presented 
it  to  the  clmreh  of  St.  Alrmns  Tn  Hertford 


cu-  t 

'  iromcdi 


.  Salisbury  Crags  form  die  western  eq- 
uity of  the  lower  hill,  which  is  situated. 


after  he  had  caused   the  following 


4  "  When  l#ith,  «  town  of  good  account   j  a  ol  the  city  and  castle,  which 
in  Scotland,  aud  Edinburgh,  the  principal  " 
city  of  that  nation,  were  on  fire,  Sjr  Richard 


Ijoil,  knight,  saved  tare  out  of  the  dames,  and 
brought  me  into  England.  In  cTatitude  to 
iiim  for  his  kindness.  I ,  who  hitherto  served 
only  at  the  baptism  of  the'  children  of  kings, 
do  now  most  wiHhnHy  offer  the  same  Service, 
even  to  (he  meanest  of  the  Knavish  nation. 
X.w,  the  rumrHrmr,  hrtlh  so  commanded. 
Adieu,  A.  D.  1543,  in  the  26th  year  of  King 
llenry  VIII."  »     ^  j- 

church,  with  some  e»irk>us  epitaiihs.  The 
following  is  the  only  on*  we  sltan  sderJ* 

'SICIUBD  AM)  hOI.UtT  Mf WBTtlsOsr. 

• "  Two  breUuen,  HeiwJevson*,  hew  lye  below, 

•  •  i.)  Aicxitudei  Henderson,  Oaroi tier ; 
Stiurk  in  the  prime  of  youth  by  Death's  sad 

blow.  ...... 

Richa.'d  could  write  mid  read,  Robert  could 
cure.  .'.       : . 

Tbeir  arts,  strength,  stature,  secru'J  them  to  Se- 
cure 

Longer  from  this  attack ;  but  we  may  see, 
Nothing  impede*  the  course  of  dcslinie. 

Kirhard  died  lhe30Ui  Nov.  1877;  h.s  age  33. 
Robert  died  2ttt  June,  1080  ;  bis  age  23  "  * 
This  work  does  not  offer  much  temptation 
iu  the  way  of  extract,  and  we  shall,  there- 
fore, only  draw  upon  it  for  a  notice  of  the 
environs  of  the  palace,  including  Arthur's  Scat 
and  Salisbury  Crags : — 

'  Adjoining  to  the  palace  of  Hotyrood 
i  louse,  upon  the  east,  south,  nnd  south-west, 
there  is  an  extensive  park,  which  was  first 
enclosed  by  King  James  V".  with  a  high  stone 
wall.  It  embraces  a  circuit  of  about  four 
nd  a  quarter,  and  funned  the 


Statistical  lUnttralhau  of  the  Ttrritarud 
tent  and  Papulation,  Comincrct,  Tatatim, 
Cmmu/Uion,  /Wi* 
Cr^ofl/u:  Ilridth 
don,  loii.  Millar. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  labori- 
ous bilk  works  which  has  been  put  into  our 
hands  for  a  long  lime :  it  comprises,  in  the 
short  space  of  about  one  hundred  pages,  all 
the  information  which  ha*  been  laid  tieforu 
Parliament,  for  upwards  of  forty  years,  on 
the  highly-interesting  subjects  mentioned  m 
the  title — information  diffused,  without  onier 
or  arrangement,  through  more  than  one  hun- 
dred folio  volume*  of  j' >n null  and  papers* 
and  which  nothing  short  of  the  wast  <' 
perseverance  and  love  of  method  could  have 
compressed  into  so  small  a  compass.  To 
quote  the  motto  on  the  title-page, « every  line 
of  it  is  a  manual,  and  every  page  a  history.* 
of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  nature. 
To  those  who  wish  to  possess  a  work  to  which 
they  can  refer  with  the  utmost  ease  aud  fa- 
cility, for  the  most  correct  and  best-authen- 
ticated statement  on  the  various  important 
subjects  of  which  it  treats,  the  volume  is  truly 
invaluable;  while  those  who  are  of  of  union 
that  moral  and  political  economy  can  he  rtri  «t 
satisfactorily  studied  in  a  series  of  undoubted 
facts,  will  find  in  it  the  ma/rrirl  of  reflection 
and  induction  prepared  fsr  mem  in  a  dear 
and  accessible  shape. 

In  an  age  like  the  present, 
perhaps,  as  much  as  any  preceding  one,  by 
a  decided  enmity  to  everything  requiring  tor 
labour  of  thought  and  reflection,  and,  by  con- 
,  |  sequence,  deeply  enamoured  of  novels,  silly 
hang  down  the  face  of  the  cliffs  to  the  south,  r  tales,  and  more  silly  poetry,  we  can  rwrdTy 


ly  under  the  rocky  top  of  Arthur's 
Seat.  They  present  a  semicircular  body  of 
fucks  and  precipices,  the  summit  of  which  is 
easily  reached  at  the  Soiiffi  and  north  cHrcmi 
tie*  by  a  gentle  accJiyitjr,  and  affords  a  good 
panoramic  view  of  the'  city  of  Ediulnjrgh  and 
suburbs.  But  "  imui.sbatcly  upon  descend- 
ing eastward  into  the  valley,  the  view  of 
Kdinbtiruh  is  totally  lost;  tint  imperial  pros- 

tlieMi  rock* 
y  Sa- 


lii  a  manner  overhang,  is  intercepted 
lisbury  Crags.  Seldom  are  human  beings  to 
be  met  in  this  lonely  vale,  or  any  creatures 
to  be  seen,  but  the  sheep  feeding  on  the 
mountain,  and  the  hawks  and  ravens  winging 
tjieir  flight  among  die  rocks."  lloth  hills, 
when  viewed  at  a  little  distance  to  the  west 
and  north-west,  bear  a  considerable  resem- 
blance to  a  lion  couchant,  or  the  head  and 
back  of  a  camel. 

'  Great  bi-altic  columns,  from  forty  to 
fifty  feci  ,n  length,  and  aUut  tlm  e  hcl  „, 
diameter,  reuularlv  pant  agonal  or  iK-s.-^oual, 


lasaMcityofrefnge"tothc 
abbey  of  Sanctss  Cracis.    The  whole  of  this 
park  still  affords  an  asylum  to 
debtors,  whose  person*  dare  not  be 
the  instance  of  their  creditors, 
thfv  reside  within  its  precincts.     '  ■ 

*  The  spacious  range  "  w  of  a  very  singular 
nature  to  be  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a 

Eh  m  s  city,  being  little  else  than  an  assem- 
of  hill*,  rocks,  precipices,  morasses, 
akes."   It  includes  the  hills  of  Arthur  s 


with  a  goutle  slope,  and  are  vulgarly  called 
Sampson's  Kibe.  To  the  east  of  this  stratum 
is  a  quarry  of  vdtinstooe  ;  and  to  the  south, 
several  springs  of  water,  railed  the  Wells  of 
W  e-.uie.  Considerable  quantities  of  stone 
from  these  rocks  were  formerly  cut  and  sunt 
to  london,  for  paving  the  *treeU ;  iu  great 
hardness  rendering  it  excellent  for  that  pur- 
pose. Among  these  rocks  are  rich  ores  and 
spar,  with  a  great  variety  of  ruck  plants, 
which  afford  an  excellent  tield  to  the  enlight- 
ened gentleman  and  naturalist.  Amethyst* 
and  other  precious  stones  have  been  on  i- 
sioually,  found  among  ihctn.  Beneath  nod 
atcssnd  these  hills  are  some  beautiful  walks, 
which  afford  an  easy  and  romantic  retreat, 
both  to  the  citizen  after  ihe  bustle  of  public 
life,  and  to  the  student  in  his  hours  of  Leisure 
or  relaxation  ;  all  of  which  are  within  the 
range  of  the  park  or  sanctuary.  There  is 
also  a  very  fine  echo,  Uiat  distuictly  icite- 
rates  the  voice  three  times.  At  tlie  foot  of 
of  those  disjointed  rocks  that  extend 
the  south-west  cornerTf  the  park,  . 
one  near  to  where  the  Powder  Magazine  was 
lately  erccttd,  called  die  Echoing  Bock,  and 
is  the  favourite  resort  of  the  lover  and  the 
musician  in  the  calm  of  a  summer  evening. 
Thence,  when  all  nature  is  in  unison  around, 
die  tones  of  the  bugle  or  flute  are  frequently 
heard  softly  swelling,  and  blending  into  a 
variety  of  soothing  sounds.' 

The  engravings,  which  are  the  best  portion 
of  this  work,  are  very  pWHtbU. 

•  '.-:„'  •  ;•  r       tlm  I      i  i 


expect  that  a  work  like  die  present,  however 
meritorious  in  point  of  labour  and  arrange- 
ment, will  meet  with  adequate  attention ;  but 
sure  we  are,  that  if  the  statements  which  are 
here  presented  to  \he  public  were  more  ge- 
nerally and  attentively  studied,  we  should 
have  not  only  more  sound  legislation,  bnt 
hear  much  less  of  the  foolish  theories  and 
unfounded  speculations  of  the  *H-<hmtt  mo- 
ral and  political  philosophers  of  the  day. 

V*  lute  we  are  desirous,  however,  for  many 
cogent  reasons,  to  bestow  all  due  praise  on 
the  correct  statements  contained  in  this  little 
volume,  and  the  immense  labour  which  their 
compilation  and  arrangement  must  hnrn 
cost,  we  must  enter  our  caveat  against  many 
of  the  inferences  which  have  been  drawn 
from  them.  For  instance,  it  is  attempted  to 
be  shown  that  a  much  greater  quantity  of 
merchandise  has  been,  for  several  years,  an- 
nually exinrted  from  this  country  than  has 
been  imported.  Now  we  are  of  opinion  that 
a  very  simple  examination  of  the  matter  must 
have  convinced  any  one  (however  much  die 
apparent  amount  of  exports  and  import* 
might  have  militated  against  it),  that  for 
every  shipment  exported  an  equivalent  value, 
in  some  shape  or  other,  must  have  been  im- 
ported ;  for,  as  the  whole  matter  ultimately 
resolves  itself  into  a  simple  transaction  of 
exchange  between  individuals,  it  is  not  to  be 
credited  that  any  British  merchant  would 
continue  an  export  trade  at  an  annual  ami 
certain  loss  of  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent,  on  each 
-  in  a  ! 
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Adding  hn  way  into  the  insolvent  list.  On 
turning,  however,  to  the  list  of  commission* 
of  bankruptcy  in  different  ycrtrs,  we  find  that 
instead  of  having  mcfowed  in  number  (as 
they  ought  to  have  done  if  trie  above  info- 
IVDM  hml  ln*en  corpftcf)  they  h&T£  j^Tttrftitiltv 
diminished  since  1616;  and  that  by  the 
return  of  TROTj  tbsjre  were  only  one  thousand 
and  seventy,  being  twenty  less  than  in  IW2, 
and  not  tinlf  of  those  in  181t,  f»;  and  lflf^a 
sure  token,  in  our  opinion,  of  the  increasing 
prosperity  of  the  oountry,  and  of  a  fair  profit 
having  been  realised  by  our  rfferchnrit*.  -:> 

There  tire  various  omcf  porMs'lhlfcc  notes 
aptKwfrdt*  foe  tables,  on  which  yWehtertAin 
ratWrwrkWs  doubtj;  but  to  tJfe  Bur*  avid 
antidote  accompany1  bach  onW,  no^rte  has 
any  oeeasirm  to  b*  nrWed  by  thenV,  who  Will 
be  at  the  trouble  «tf  thintin*  fnr  bim-teJf. 
Upon  ftV  whote,  ' 

have  had  time  to 
and  trust  that  its 


Tbs  Urn/we:  1  wok 

don,  1825. 
The  Uokjw  *b  » 


and  i>,}. 


ment  to  mdure  him  to  proceed  with  it  an- 
nually, as  be  proposal.  * 

A  small  pocket  edition  has  been  published 
for  the  convenience  of  those  who  may  wish 
to  have  K  eortstantfy  by  ' 


/««  Or*<  the  True.  God  and  Eternal  Ufe. 
by  tU  Concurrent  Voice  and  Testimony  of 

the  Sacred  Scripture?.  By  Thom  as  r, ' 
Cmi'Rcuill,  M.JD.  8vo.  pp.210.  Lon- 
don, \Q2i.  Longman,  ana  Co.  , . 
jV«  iutor  ultra  crtpidim  is  a  maxim  often  in- 
culcated, but  seldom regarded ;  if,  however, 
a  violation  or  neglect  of  it  can  be  tolerated 
in  any  case,  it  will  be  in  one  in  which  a  per- 
son proceeds  from  healing;  bodies  to  saving 
soul*,  as  Dr.  Churchill  baa  done  The  ob- 
ject of  thiat  gentleman  is  U>  establish  the  Tri- 
nity in  Unity,  ami  prove  that  in  the  person 
of  Jesus  Christ  '  centres  the  Divine  Trinity 
of  l  ather,  Scm,and  holy  Spirit.  and,  a<  a«e- 
ctsviry  result,  that  lie  aloe*  is  entitled  to  the 
worship  and  adoration  of  mm  .and  angels.' 
Without  entering  into  an  examination  of  Jlr. 
Churchill's  arguments,  we  feel  so  hesitation 
in  saying  that  they  arc  very  sincere,  if  they 
possess  no  other  merit;  uV-ir  correctness  we 
leave  theologians  to  settle  As  the  worthy 
doctor  has  prefixed  his  portrait  to  the  volume, 
we  ought  not  to  conceal  the  important  feet 
from  our  readers,  particularly  such  of  them 
as  are  his  patients. 

Retdkiet,  not  a  Kwrl.  A  'Dale  firm  Rial 
life.  In  four  volumes.  Urno.  Lon- 
don, IMS.  Newman  and  Co.  '  "'' 
We  are  prohibited,  by  the  very  title  of  this 
work,  from  calling  it  a  novel,  since  we  are 
assured  it  is  a  late  of  real  life,  and  we  aft 
know  that  nature  itself  presents  more  'and 

S'ater  varieties  than  imaginat  ion  can  invent, 
e  plain  matter-of-fact  man  will  welcome  a 
work  of  this  sort  when  he  fancies  it  all  true, 


his  relish  for  Robinson  Crusoe,  when  l.e 
learned  that  it  owed  much  of  its  embellish- 
ment to  the  getrios  of  De  Foe,  will  look  on 
Realities  with  suspicion  ;  the  fact,  however, 
is,  that  it  presents  much  variety  of  character, 
and  is  a  very  readable  work,  whether  a  tale 


It 

of,  we  believe,' a 
portraits  of  distinguished 
cipatry  cotcmporary,  accompanied  by  a  bio- 
trrnpfrical  memoir  of  each.  A  moon  the  por- 
trait* and  memoir*  in  these  little  volumes 
Will  h*  found  those  of  his  late  and  his  present 
Majesty,  the  Princess  Charlotte,  the  Dukes 
Of  'York,  Kent,  and  Sussex  ;  Washington , 
CTromwetl,  Bonaparte,  Algernon  Sydney, 
Minn,  Riean,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  James  Watt, 
Sir  "llnniphtev  I^avv,  Shakspcare,  Hvmn, 
•MilUm,  rov*>,  Drvd'en,  <ioldsrmth,  Ikims, 
John**,  Sir 


' "  Nightof  Sept.  6th  and  7th,  the  emperor 
is  in  the  following  condition  :  lie  hits  a  eon- 

fccult  aiwi  list  hi  salted,  his  arise  comes  only 
m  drops  and  wrthgreat  pain;  it  is  thick  and 
fuU  of  segment;  the  lower  part  of  his  legs 
ami  his  foot  sedomeoiom,  pub.-  Laid,  fever- 


Nesssn, 
.  Pitt,  Baste,  She- 
ridan, Canning,  Hrowgbatn,  lluroe,  Gobbet  t, 
Wkhcrfocec;  the  Deke  of  Welliivgton,  Sir 
llohert  Wilson,  Hogarth,  Remote,  Kc+wjtu, 
Canova,  Rossini.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Cant. 
Cook,  Captain  Parry,  Sir  Waller  Raissgh, 
Cardinal  >V»lsay,  John  Wesley,  Reverend 
Edward  Irving,  esc.  ice  The  portraits  are 
generally  good  likenesses,  many  of  them 
strikingly  so,  and  we  could  select  a  dosen  well 
worth  the  price  of  the  whole  work.  -The 
very  honestly  and  a 


gwo  reason  to 
game  disease." 

4  This  is  the  cony  of  the  but  latin  of  Napo- 
leon's health,  on  liu>  night  of  September  the 
6th  ajad  ?*A»  trU2-  As  1  liavc  found  it 
amongst  suy  fillers,  1  murt  add,  that  the 
of,  itfiw,  under  which  Napoleon  la- 
ly  disappear  till  the 


S.  Russian  campaign.' 
and  autivors  are  abo  at 


Fanir  onr  reviews  of  the  works  of  Ceant  de 
Segur  and  General  Gourgaud,  on  Bonaparte  s, 
Russian  campaign,  our  readers  are  aware 
that  they  differ  on  several  points,  which  even 
their  duel  has  net  settled.  The  count  attri- 
buted what  he  conceived  some  errors  or  sn- 
pineoess  on  the  part  of  Napoleon  to  the  bad 
state  of  hu  health  ;  the  general,  who  seemed 
to  think  that  Bonaparte  never  had  time  to  be 
sick  until  he  was  at  St.  Helena,  denies  that 
his  imperial  master  wes  unwell.    On  this 


0 


oulibsbcd  in  1'aris.  brings 
additional  evsdeiioa.  in 
support  of  his  own  assertion  :— 
■i  *  M.  Mastirier  acted  as  physician  to  N.i- 
poleon  during  the  campaign.  M.  Mestivicr 
•taxi  been  in  Russia,  whenoe  he  returned  be - 
fnre  lftl2.  The  celebrated  Corvisa/rt  prr 
simtrsi  h»m  to  Napoleon,  who  immediately 
took  bim  into  his  own  (icrsooai  service.  M. 
Mestivii  r  was  the  medical  oflkcr  on  duty  on 
the  day  of  the  battle  of  Moskewa,  lkeven 
mounted  on  horseback  to  aecosnpany  Napo- 
wh.T,  thi   I  ,ttcr  proceeded  in 


ae.  'Well,  doctor,' sax!  he  to  roe, 
•jrost  see  that  I  am  growing  old;  my  legs 
swell ;  I  make  water  with  difficulty  ;  without 
any  doubt  the  dampness  of  the  bivouacs 

■  -    -     -      n_  i?  i  .i  l1_  t  W 


'  Ml  .i  i'.  1 1  :-. 
'  Physician  to  Napoleon  in  the 

a~^isLs^^9  «J  aVQ  r  2  4  j  1        J  *  ltij 

Ibe  two  be 
ariaooc  m  ta  whether  the 
rounded  by  the  tbunes  when  Napoleon  quit- 
ted Musoesst  j.  cm  this  point  the  count  again 
calks  bv  Dm  Mestiv  ■.. : ,  who  gives  the  foUow- 
iug  ewyostUon  - 

.  AOtt.  that  day  be  sent  for  me  about  seven 
o'clocfc  la  the  morning,  and  a>kcd  me  the 
ami  fjiwisuon — ''what  is  the  news  r  His 
bed  km  99  ptecod  that  he  could  not  sec  the 
town,  i  replied,  that  an  immense  circle  of 
tire  surrounded  the  Kremlin.  Na|xdeon 
repb>dy  it  is  the  effoct,  no  dnuht,  of  the  im- 
soUUors,  who  liave  wi: ' 


w  his  eyes  on 
swved  silence  for  some 
fenance,  which  was  before  expressive  of  be- 
nerolence,  assumed  a  terrific  expression.  He 
called  bis  valets.  Constant  and  Rustan,  ami 
ming  precipitately  from  bed,  shaved  himself, 
and  was  dressed  without  saying  a  word,  but 
in  such  ill  temper,  that  the  Mameluke,  who 
made  a  nu&ttkc  in  presenting  him  the  left  for 
the  right  boot,  was  shoved  away  with  some 
violence  by  Napoleatu  A*  he  did  not  mtike 

was  joined,  when  the  C^>uni  do   the*  announced,  and  Napoleon  went  into. 
,  in  the  third  volume  of  his  reaUy-ea-    another  room. 

. .      (Stgncd)     ^  "Mestivier," 

person  in  the  immediate  service  of  the  em- 
peror, and  who,  by  die  nature  of  his  employ- 
ment, was  obliged  to  watch  the  variations  in 
his  health.  This  note  proves,  that  on  the 
day  of  the  battle  of  Moskowa,  Napoleon 
laboured  under  a  nervous  irritation,  which 
weakened  both  his  bodily  and  mental  powers. 
But  where  is  the  necessity  for  further  proofs  ' 
What  is  there  astonishing  in  the  circumstance, 
that  a  great  roan  should  bend  beneath  an 
affliction   which   enchained  lib  faculties  ? 


bulletins   What  injury  does  thb  do  to  hb  glory  ?  As 
afBoea-  * .IsiameaKnU  of  Ul  temper,  even  the  nerves 
of  stoicism  were  not  exempted  from  them 


as°Cato  ?--what  force  of  mind  I  — 
what  contempt  of  pain !— what  magiuuiimous 
patriotism  '.' 
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TUP  ReiM»t  ttttibaV  " 
TitE  hvterest  wliich  «W  wiw-'nom  wapinrr 
against  the  Ra'mnc  escttesi Ihdnoe*  «*  to 
turn  to  n  wtbrme'  in  review*"*  Mime  venr-; 

oeo.  It  is  the  "nMmsl  of  <'m\t.  Hiwwrt'm, 
who  rcmJed  there  some  Batty  asid  nnrticu- 
rarly  at  the  court  of  Arrmrsnoiwufi,  «rtfmm« 
rapooreh.  fWtlik  capital,  wmotr  ii«M«t- 
r-oneously  rpportwl,  A  few**f*  i»f?o,,<JUi"tfs'K»ps 
had  captured,  Capt.  C"\  i>e*  the  ft  tw- 
iner account :—     *  "  *w*l      e)  »<(T  * 

« In  the  course  e.f  *e  fo^oorl,'  wttwehed 
the  city  of  Amampoorah,-  which,  wWlutlmg 
the  suburb's  extends  four  rnfleH  atom?  the 
south-eastern  bank  of  tbe,'t'ret,r\  'estd  teems 
with  religions  building*  of  various  shapes. 
The-  palace,  as  seen  ftoflMM '  riwrf,  "up- 
pears  a  confused  assemblage  of  build  ine>. 
plittering  with  a  blane  of  gilding.  One  part 
of  it  has  a  square  building  fWfl'SiWM  with  Vit- 
tlcmenfs,  and  a  flat  roof  >rtdi  TML.M'pila» 
ters  at  the  nn»les,  somt^drrr1  Iff  flw^fbewTrlciil 
style,  and  evidently  the  e&y^^twfr  WM» < 
terer  in  Fxiropetm  archi**x.Wie  ^^'r^tterlwee1 
white  with  gilt  mo«}*n9?T)dr^«s#Bs«r- 
rounded  with  trees,  and 
of  the  natives,  lhaf  ftlj 
from  the  river.  Tri*  sifnaWit 
fourths  of  a  mile  IV !  rT'b'y-  IfT  mWMte'gWro- 
tnity  of  the  western  sobflrrtii^''  TM'wIr^'Wm 
informed,  is  alioiK'tme.  rATIc  IS rm^r'tf  "{lie 
N.  K.  hy  N.  TheMiothN  W;WTrWk»-*!'iti 
general  litre  but 
from  the  rive 
pitched  ro< 

of  wood;  but  marry  rdsff  Hre*'r$vevW  -^fh 
ahinrfes  or  thatch,  and'hrrflf  •fff'irtitl'ind  ' 
hamboo*.    It  sems.hdwert.-rTP'he 
pulous,  and  his  n  rmthfrnthyVlP' 
ing  along  the  strand1, 
on  the  river.   To  - 


which  he  assent- 
ed, and  mentioned  some  of  their  stratagems, 
w*«ch  chiefly  consisted  in  weU-laid '  ambus- 
cades, fce.  He  then observnd ,  that  the  F-ni» 
kisri  hod  t  urea*  many  »»>|»»yji  I  1  toVl  hi  in  vre 
faomh  that  the  cheapest  and  best  mode  of 
prwrvtmr  pence  was,  by  convincing  oar 
■eienaours  that;  am  svcis  «£w»y«  prnpiwed  I  t 
err  bm  added,  by  way  of  soften  ingtfcs-oh- 


n.      iir:  iptomi  <ti  tup  K~nTT.<~m  in 

ire  twit  a  tnenn  aWpr^rHirt^>Wt»,i-d 
irer :  they  arc  mwl'mi^JSITes  with 
oft,  many  riT  the>e'5«J^totf  htj ilt 


it  concentrates  tho  pickpocket < ;  we  think  this 
very  probable,  so  do  all  large  assemblies, 
whether  they  arc  brought  together  to  tee  the 
king  often  or  prorogue  parliament,  a  Bible 
society  meeting,  or  any  other  equally  inno- 
cent occasion,  for  where  the  carcass  is,  there 
prill  the  ravcm be  gathered.  But,  in  point 
of  the  amount  of  ©rime,  we  do  not  we  much 
whether  the  pickpocket  exercises 
his  vocation  by  Temple  Bar,  or  in  Smith- 
field,  and  it  is  certain  ho  cannot  be  in  both 
place*  at  ooce.  Besides,  if  the  metropolis 
ha.  become  in  that  state,  that  a  man  scarcely 
dart'  unbutton  his  waistcoat,  for  fear  of  the 
shirt  betas  el  ripped  from  his  back,  who  m  to 
blame?  \V>  v  tlic  police-officers,  who  eon- 
on  cerum  conditiont.  "  Hut,"  says  j  mve  at,  if  they  do  not  fatter  crime  i  and  «if- 
ur  luercbacLs  like  in  (jo  to  war ;  our  j  fa  many  a  young  iWf,  whom  the  discipline 

»f  (i  goal  would  correct,  to  go  oo,  until  his 
neck  w  in  a  noose,  aud  £40  is  the  price  of 
hi»  cepittfe  and  conviction ,  Why,  we  would 


such  from  father  to  arm, 
hut,  m  jseneral,  Wy  the  pf»r ;  all  tboae  who 
pawl  a  direct  revenue,  to  the  kimt,  being 
em  pled 

em;  *o 

armies  are  half  eanspijsed  of  men  who  join 
war  and  trarh©.  UK;efasr,  chrrying  a  pack  of 
cucxls  as  well  as 'their-  aruu  with  thenr." 


Dmm-  iraut  be  -shmoh  sol 

4i></mrht  I,  Iwt 


ptishe.1, 


ask,  arc  known  thteres  and  pickpockets  suf- 
fer.^ u»  \»>  at  large  wh<a>  there  ie  not  a  police 
olftctjr  m  L^^tnloHy  liisit  oouid  not  pouocc  on 


*  - 

T-i  tfM  f  miw»toMxe>  r*#R 
B«Rtnotoinw  1*  *ia,  k  appears,  -has  airain 
mlless'ttntler  the  ban  of  coqiorate  censure, 
whd  d"  meeting' of  the  ('ormoittee  of  Citv 
i.tnd^  is  forthwith  to  assemble  and  dead*", 
whether  this  Satnmakui  is* 'to  be  or  not  to 
1  tser1  r.  I  n  t  tie  abnence  of  more  important  topics 
we  may  forgive  the  city  worthies  for  seizing 
uu  diiy  subject  that  may  aflord  them  an  op- 
pAftufrfty  for  ^bptaylng  weir  oratorical  pow- 
ers, because the  chance  OBcurs  so  mrely. 
yVt  we  are  softy  to 

rn^y-oi  rnr  a^r  exinnoirie  rrom  inoivtonais  in 
ion*  r  ht>werer,  tf  the  continuance  of 


a  dozen  of  them  any -night,  and  have  them 
•cot  to  the  tread -i mil  8>  rogue*  and  »aga- 
bendef'  -  - 

But  after  ill,  is  Bartholomew  Fair  n  nil  v 
that  norms  pmee  that  it  t»  represented  to  be  » 
We  confess  we  have  ieert  it  often,  gone 
through  it  tit  all  hoars,  and  soffefed  moch 
less  fVom  dfiiredatlons  th?tr  we  have  done  in 
walking  Fleet  Street,  or  the  Strand,  at  broad - 
day ;  besidos,  if  we  turn  to  the  returns  from 
the  police  offices,  during  the  fkir,  we  And 
though  a  few  persons  may  he  committed  as 
disorderly,  yet  the  aggregate  amount  of 
rrimr  not  rm  mat<.  mlly  inrr^e-rd.  This 
was  parttcnlarlr  the  case  during  the  hut  fair, 
when,  although  the  crunstaYiles  and  watch- 
men  had  been  'prettr  psrtleulariy  considera- 


ward  arc  a  high 
mountains,  dlMnnt 

we  saw  ntWr  imrK'rfecriy^h^  a^ Tlaxe  trtat th* Wk(t d»y« rm  which  1t  is  held  onght  Ifbr "bail,  and  tbese  generaHy for  trivial  of- 
which  prevailed;  tn  the  wesfwgMSrerV^he.  fli <htifr% tnbr? kept  as  a  solemn  fast  by  €*Vtpry  jlMICW,    Awh^UkjT,  With 
rugged  chain  of  hills  vhiMi-rffenrf  aWng^h  aMrm  )M,  and  common  council 

western  bank  of  the  'river  flbmvs7r»CTin.  |  l*feni  as  an  atonement  for  the  sins  and  crimen 
Tlie  main  breadth  of  the'i'?wM  opprvsife \be  '  her  hfts  sawctkaied.  Hot  to  be  serioua,  it 
city  of  Amarapoorib  i«  ahrrtif  two  mhVrf'^hl,  J*r^ehrs  manhe  anppression  of  this  fair  is 
intermediate  space,  however, fMs  sVashn,  i^HWy ^16% A iWfned  on,  thoogh  on  wliat  prin- 
ts mostly  filled  with  high  snndy ^Istthot^di-  >;lpa1we^ know*  not,  except  to  deprive  the 
vided  from  each  otlier'by  various  channels  ;   inore^'h^iWrioaM  classes  of  society  of  every 


'prttrypsrt'cularlyt 
Wy  active,'  yet  few,  very  tew,  of  the  hundred  ■ 
they  enesped  for  the  night,  were  called  on 


owprntunitv  for 
Out 


!«rny|>ocfi<jr 


a  tew  hours  from 
had  none  of  this 
them: 

tmae 


at  present  they  arc  under  cttltivationj  but  in 
the  rains  are  rill  overflown,  and  areaWmallv 
changing  their  form  and  BrtaarJoT?." 

On  the  military  habits  ftf  tTre^rs^rtne*-, 
with  which,  at  present,  we  harp  most  to  do, 
Capt.  Cos;  gives  us  little  infoTlrratioti.,  'f*  •«  - 
inu-n  icw  with  one  of  their  chicfa/h*  say*':— 'J  *lt!lesJ,"  ai»rl'^ite  sontawhat  tater-r»eriod,  the 

•After  the  nnial  complimertfe,'  we  ton-]  reign of  <^tHes  II-, nso keatnjrfn^  tfopjs's 
veTsed  of  the  flifTererft  modes  of  vrirnSri)  pVac- 
tisetl  hy  our  respective  nnrrfons'  fa  ssrhjecf,  he 
shrewdly  enough  obsencd,  he"'  'supposed  T 
would  nest  like  to  talk  of,  being  as  wijfl  as 
himself  a  soldier. 

*  The  Burmhans  pirrue  themsetvTjs'o'n  stm-' 
tatjem,  and  he  inquired  whether  we  oaed 

stratagems  in  war?    I  mentioned  two  ofl  why  ft  Was  orderly  as' a 
three  common  ones,  but  added,  thatthe  art  ©tnirparedto  the  breaking^ 


of  war  chiefly  rested  on  ! 


i  in  outwit- 


ting your  enemy,  or  tfrr^tventinV  his  de-  the  hey-day  of  his  Mmtfaritr,  oV  the  every 
signs ;  so  that  generab  of  abilities  were  cm  -   d  t  y 


new  ones,  or  practising  old 


Memoirs,  that  men  at  rank  nnd  sortme  did 
not  disdriin  to  mik  in  the  amusements  of  tlie 
httmMer  chttsas  of  tnedety. J  m  ^trr**! 

But  it  will  be  said,'  Bartholomew  Fair  is  • 
scene  of  rmt  atid  ctmfusian  ;■  we  deny  that  it 
is  a  scene 'of  tlot,  or  likely  to  become  so,  if 
the  officers  dothehr d«ty ,  and,  en  to  ernrnnaon, 

tfn  parade, 
of  a  fashionable 


slander,  as  1 

Hjrt :'m  "v  •'■ 

tlrmerto,  ffie'bnry  Question  with  the  city 
appears  to  have  been  the  toleration  of  the 
fair  in  its  present  state  or  its  abolition,  and, 
on  this  point,  interest  and  conscience  appear 
to  have  been  at  issue.  A  'working  man' 
haa,  in  a  re'ier,  gone  far  to  reconcile  them, 
by  proporing,  that  the  fair  shall  continue,  but 
change  its  character,  and  he  really  a  fair 


rout ,  ttis* 


breaking  UDOt  arts 
g  of  Mr.  Irvine's 


f  proceednrcs  of 
Another  charge  against  the 


^asii««i- 

seanted  than  in  London,  for  there  are  shops 
of  all  classes,  and  for  the  sale  of  every  thing, 
from  the  I'nchemores  of  Bond  Street  to  the 
rags  of  Koseinary  Lane.  la  the  infancy  of 
commerce,  and  when  the  intarcouee  of  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country  with  each  other 
was  less  freqnent  and  more  difficult,  general 
fairs,  in  which  tradesmen  or  agriculturists 
might  barter  their  manufactures  and  produce, 
were  very  useful,  but  even  these  fairs  were 
not  confined  to  business,  and  we  defy  any 
man  to  prove  that  there  ever  was  a  penod  in 
which  amusements  did  not  form  an  important 
in  every  fair.  The  great  fairs  which 
moo  in  this  country 
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days,  and 
tion  is  we! 

each  is  aldKittttittrpIv  devoted  to  amusement. 

The  fact  it,  the,  rage  ToY- Interfering  with 
the  amusements  of  the  lower  classes,  amounti 
to  a  positive  persecution  as  tftytfit  as  it  rfftiP; 
politic,  am!,  if  persisted  in,  svfll  d.  ive*  the, 
people  from  social  mduhretices  to  sottish 
and  solfish  vines.  Wis  drjvr  r  iv  Mrnij, 
but  this  does'  not  pn-\  ul  at  Barth  olatnew' 
Fair ;  and  if  it  did,  we  no  not  sec  exacdy  "on 
what  principle  we  should  prevent  a  man 
staking  his  pence  aj  a  fair,  when,  t»y 
arts  possiMe,  we  tempt  Uiin  tq.* 
pound  in  the  lottery,  and  suffer 
of  iniquity — gatnbluig-uou**— to 
then,  our  would-be  Ic-ulatoo,  reamed* 
these  ineoturatene**,  and  the*,  but  tut  till 
then,  let  them  talk  of  the  immoraUtoes  of  Rax- 

tholnrosw  Fair.   , 

ltd  orSelfrrirR.1- i  1 
(Coneludtxl  from  p:  6$&.y  •  ■*< 
The  period  having  new  arrived,  when  I 
could  no  lorlgerlie  of  Service  to  my  unfortu- 
nate masters,  I  bane  them  an  affectionate 
adieu,  and,  mounting  the  coach,  *ne«lilT 
found  myself  in  the  beaom  of  the  great  rnr> 

ami  all'  that  I  frTfoe wortd T  car  - 


[the 

5 


a  genteel  poverty  the  younger  branches  of 
their  race,  that  one  may  possess  the  undivided 
wealth,  and  support  what  they  call  the  re- 
spectability of  their  house,  thus  too  often 
consigning  to  miserable  dependency  those 
whom  religion  .and  nature  tell  them  to  up- 
hold ahlre^-bad  been  an  invtohrbte  practice 
with  my  forefathers.- .rwib  ftWu  If  .« 

My  funds  herng  soen  eahatnatad,  I 
to  obtain  a  situation  tntb 

tmted  out  foe bona*  * 
iSS* 


lisfttt-bearted,  on  entermc  the 
walls  of  mat  gloomy  fortress,  when  was  l»uie 
to  Ix-kwld  bnt  multiplied  pictures  of  human 
wm,  »n  dm  hundreds  of  unhappy  young  men 
who  taerc  sent  uere  patiently  to  await  their 
doora«jxA-faw  days  after  nay  amvai,  I  set 
aHoutviibe.^MmSnl  task,  of  acqunnting  my 
freends  with  the  steps  I  had  taken;  but  1 
too 
or 
my 


flee  to  some  distant  country,  where  I 
I  .jinigka,  bp-.enaUed  to  obtain  a  comfortable 
iijb-H sluice,  io  the  capacity  of  schoolmaster 
oc  book- keeper,  for  either  of  which  I  was  in 
some  measure  qualified.  The  confidence  re- 
|><jiie<ku>-ma  by  my  officers  rendered  the  per- 
mission lobe  absent  a  task  of  no  dirbculty ; 
and,  thiuwiofl  myself  into  the  dear  arms  of 
her  to  whom  alLlne  world,  in  comparison,  was 
inttrfemnoa  o»  U*eu  pan*  for  a*  nuOnng,  for  a  moment  I  felt  myself 
tk^lyfawu^wuich" 


to  express  contrition  for  lay  folly, 


Dl-isbte  as  was  my  situuti-.n  m  liaev  I 
shuddered  at  the  idea  of  Using  soot— as  »w» 
many  of  my  comrade*— young  men  of  fami- 
ly,  education,  and  lit«h  foebng-— In  tlie  pesti- 
ferous ootomes  of  Africa  or  Western  India, 
where  no  laurels  held  out  their  refreshing  Wr 
fluencc— where  »as  no  chance  of  ,  laical  me- 
rit being  called  into  Ufa— wbasn  a  WmiUe, 
and  almost  ceiUm  death,  promised  to  be  the 
sa rest  reward.  H  •-..rr  -t 
^ IavtlK midstof  an  anxious  susjiensr^on 

my 


ried  with  me.  Thar  unfortunate  pride  wbioh  ever-— I  was  stleoted  for  the  retpmeot  of  my 

is  so  inherent  in  the  lineage  of  many  Welsh  chosoe,  which  being  uum  at  viewport, 4  was 

families,  and  encourages  them  to  sacrifice  to  there  sent  to- complete  my  training,  and  iu  a 

a  eenteel  nos-ertv  the  vouncer  branches  of  few  months  hailed  with  delight  an  order  to 


poverty  ,  and  anxiety  of 
and  determined  no  longer  so  endure 
such  a  state  of  existence,  I  introduced  myself 
to  a  recruiting  party,  Motioned  near  the  Tower, 
and,  in  a  moment  of  rash  deapondency,  en- 
listed for  irenertU  service.  .  -  i< 
The  gaiety,  recruited  by  dissipation,  which 
I  saw  in  those  young  men,  who  had  also 
thoughtlessly  plunged  into  this  sea  of  dirti- 

If  the 


i  ebey  prac- 
tised, conquered  my  better  feelings,  and  in- 
duced me  to  purchase  a  temporary  Corgetful- 
ness  at  a  tremendous  cost.  A  few  short  days, 
however,  put  an  end  to  these  awful  scenes  of 
maniac  jollity.  The  excessive  drains  on  my 
purse,  made  by  the  sergeant  and  bis  satellites, 
exhausted  the  bounty  received  on  my  enrol- 
ment ;  and  ray  further  stay  at  the  rendezvous 

I  was 


u  a 

few  months  hailed  with  delight  an  order  to 
join  the  head  quarters  in  Spain.  I  arrived, 
however,  only  in  time  to  witness,  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Toulouse,  the  last  scene  of  that  san- 
guinary struggle ;  and,  after  a  abort  star  in 
France,  our  corps  returned  home.,  For  three 
yearn  subsequently ,  we  did-  duty  in  Ireland ; 
•ant  In  witnessing  the  unhappy  stale  of  thai 
country,  I  became  more  reconciled  to  my  fate, 
la  Ur— ,  we  re-embarked  for  Kngland,  and, 
by  a  singular  coincidence,  were  quartered  at 

youth  ™3 
dear  Catherine,  wfao,  however  elevated. abov« 
me,  in  my  present  situation,  sympathized  in 
the  ardent  affection  which,  I  have  borne  for 
her,  and  which  death  alone  can  ever  quench. 
Nursed  iu  the  lap  of  ease  and  plenty,  ad- 
mired, caressed,  and  sought  after,  she  deter- 
mined to  sacrifice  all  for  a  poor  unfriended 
soldier,  To  her  severs  and  distant  father, 
she  dare  never  breathe  a  hint  of  (he  step 
which. site  had  iu  rxmtemplaljoA.  '  A  captain 
in  the  army,  and  holding  the  lucrative  situa- 
tion of  barrack-roaster  at  the  depot,  under 


moreiai 


,  it  would  almost  be  a  desperate  re- 
to  appeal  to  a  father's  generosity; 
and.  dreading  that  we  might  be  separated 
from  each  other — a  deprivation,  in  compari- 
son with  wh  eh  the  loss  of  life  had  been  far 
preferable,  I  proposed,  and  she  approved  of. 
the  fatal  resolve  which  has  put  In?  Ijm  '  sad 
disgrace  on  a  miserable  existence,  and  con- 
signed me  to  the  pitiless  hands  of  power,  to 
be  held  up  as  a  fit  object  of  terror  and  dis- 
to  my  fellows.    During  a  visit,  which 


day  we 
God,  the  vows  we 
had  made' to  each  other;  and,  m  the  ioterva* 
beiwttt  this '  agitating  moment  of  hope  and 
fear,  and  the  expiration  of  my  leave,  we 
reached  the  little  village  of  ,  in  Cum- 
berland, where,  embosomed  in  mountains, 
and  insulated  from  the  world,  my  apprehen- 
storut  of  detection  g*rW  less  and  less,  while 
bappmess,  <fien  ais  t  never  before  extieri- 
enced,  inereasfrd npeM  me.  l^tghteen  mouths 
had  arreadv  rolled  tvway  since  our  entrance 
on  uYb  al>ode  .The  school  t  estaMished  had 

part  Of '1  , 

tha  least  nnbappy,  to  inspire  more  hopeful 
feelings,  trad  gteatly  prodncad  the  effect ; 
when,  on*  Saturday  aftenjoon — oh  thnt  that 
day  were  broiled  for  ever  from  the  catalogue 
of  this  worM* s  woes!— as  the  dear  girl  was 
preparing  for  tea,  and  pouring  out  that  sweet 
roice  of  never-foiling  ctie^rfulness,  which  had 
proved  my  greatest  solace,  the  rude  and  un- 
opening  of  the  door,  and  the 

Sudden  rush  of  a  file  of  men  into  OUr  or,.-. 

happy  cottage,  pietnred  to  me,  at  one  fell 
view,  the  vast  extent  of  my  dreadful  cundr- 
Cnth.  r'n , e ,  row  far  advanced  in  preg 
,  eompeehending  What  was  about  to> 
,  trrtered  one  Ibnd  scream,  and  fell  life- 
on  the  floor.  My  attempts  to  aid  her 
rudely  resisted  by  the  party  sent  to  ap- 
prehend me,'  and  in  a  few  moments  I  was 
dragged,  tiandetiffed,  from  my  home.  Since 
the  day  was  too  fat-  advanced  to  admit  of  a 
return.  I  was  confined  for  the  night  at  a 
small  alehouse  in  the  village — that  night  of 
unspeakable  horrors,  foe  death-like  silence 
of  wirier)  was  only  broken  upon  by  the  wild 
shrieks  of  my  poor  bewildered  Catherine  I 
O  bnrveftoent  Death  1   not  always  cruel. 


world,  that  knew  x 
not,  to  the  still,  still  grave.  I  hailed  as  a  wel- 
come messenger  the  bearer  of  these  tragic  ti- 
dings, who  came  to  announce  them  during- 
the  night,  and  felt  all  at  once  a  wonderful 
state  of  composure  come  over  me.  I  died 
tcacs,  it  is  true ;  but  foe  feeling  which  exdtesJ 
them  was  so  mixed  up  of  different  sensations, 
that  I  scarcely  knew  whether  they  were  i 
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And  now,  having  undergone  what  I  once  I 
thought  1  never  could  hare  tuMiiued ;  ham-  J- 
rug  lost  an  object  worthy  the  ifoafest  an^c-  I 
of  man— torn  fn  ti  mnmf^it  from  ?nv 
Ij  exposed  and  insulted  tnimlgb-sf4em'i» 
i  of  miles  in  town  and  eountrr;  F  have 
vet  one  tremendous  trial  to  meet,  hefdre  6Se 
osrp  of  sorrow  is  full.    On  th+s  point,  wry 
mind  is  firm  and  resolute,— I  nerer  can  ap- 
pear before  the  eyes  of  the  world  the  poor 
despised  criminal,  at  whose  rate  all  men 
shudder,  which  I  am  doomed  to  w-mc*To%.*t«rlie 
Oh  I  never,  never  iuuit  that  fni 
Hoping  no  good— expeetirwfno 
i  will  rather  rush  into  the 
Omni 


by  jury  or  the  frame  laws ;  habeas  col-pus  or 
me  protection  of  watchmen-:  ohsuieery  or  lot- 
amy-  f  teries ;  our  superiority  'fn*  the  arts  of  life  or 
in  those  of  adulteratm<r  food,  and  poisoning 
the  community  try  wholesale;  the  liberty  of 
the  press  or  the  eullibiHty  of  the  puMie ;  ear 
manufacture*  of  cottons  or  manufacture  of 
scandal;  our  contempt  of  all 
oT  out  arms*  of  each  other ; 
or  our  trnrRc  in  borinitrhs  at  home  :  our  com* 
or*urrv,mrnercHrMrau-l»r 


IMPaoVtKr.STS  IK  TUfc  MET 


bes  have 

ipb'iaftbe^  ••> 
The  Mo^tiin^1  Chronicle,  from 
which  we  learn  that  the  real  ami  main  gtorv 


Omnipotence,  of 
everything  in  nature  loudly 

to  be  the  greatest.  ■mos'-tv      of  our  country^*  '  an  s3n*»y  t>  rm^mr  assl 

ip/w  i\l  'J+ftft  Hitherto  wc  wad  a  va?ue  kmd  of 
notion,  picked  up  fWSm  books,  tec.  thai  our 
women  were  th**  'most  perfect  of  creatures 
but  wp  now  find  that  ttriit  designation  i*  to 
b«  appfied  t»  lha smtrmsts  *se  have  jnst 
named  ;  and  could  we  'for  a  moment  vieM 


A  mi  1.1  iNc  was  held  on 
at  the  Horn  Tavern,  Doctors*  Com n^W.  to 
take  into  consideration  the  ex 
improving  the  iKighbourbood  h 
Church-yard,  when  it  was  iieterrom«Hta 
form  a  joint-stock  company  with  a, capita)  of 
one  million,  to  carry  lb*  |>lan  into,  sjSJ^.^.." 

It  would  be  a  great  unni  r.c.nuif  .-imI) 
effected,  if  the  proper  authorities  wou]<Leq- 
move  the  cqachstand  frocu  iho  juiiJ4le  of 
Cheapside,  where  it  is,  now  a  serious  nui- 
sance. If  from  the  hurry- of  business,  or  for, 
security  or  ease,  a  person  attei 
Cheapside  in  the  middle  of  the 
the  danger,  the  d&y  js  often,  ofevr  , 

the  ensuing  session,,  for.  leart  ^;b.r.-4ttvi 
bill  to  form 
Tall  Mall 


!  communication  lietif  ecu  C04L1  pur- 
Street  and  Craven  Street,  between  ifeti.toulh 
front  of  the  Union  Clqb  ljousc  in.,Cl*i.s*>ui: 
Street  and  the  north  side  uf  the  Slraud,  op- 
posite Craven  Street;  .akso  to  forci  .street*  oil 
the  north  and  sooth  s*d«*  of  St.  MawinV 
church  till  they  intersect  the  Strand,  svady 
opposite  the  north,  et*  I  of  Ydjiers  S*re»d; 


named ;  and  could  we  'for  a  moment  vield 

to  so  ruL.nr  and  anphihvwvpbirSal  It  *SBtmg  as 

astortttliment,  we  shwytd,  perhaps,  express 
somc-rhinc;  like  it  on  this  occasion.    Hut  let 


orthodoxy  of  The  Morning  Chronicle,  we 
should  almost  imagine  that  it  was  attached  to 
the  superstitions  of  ancient  Egypt : 

111*1 


STASIAS,   .  .  . 

UUu  acfur*  nailing  two  of  D«ra/<  minimi 
aW  /«  me  for  ptrmtal,  b$  Mr$. 

■ ,  s^hrre,— and  let  Br«*«ie  a.-hilft-r . 

«t  j^  ntr-ute  to  behold  m!   


I!  aud  did  he  touch  thii  page ! 
i  .?Aud  did  bis  eye  peruse  it?— 

Emortort  vtBrate,  in  my  heart,  ~ 
1  trerm^W  begin  mem! 


us  listen 'to 

whi*  The  Morrrmg  UrfOfiicle  takes  up  ,he 
causeof  its  protegees We  observe  m  The 
Courier  a  diabolical  proposal  tn'tav;  null-does 
hesjviry  a*  either  to  extinexirsh  the  hroed, 
'or  to  fender  these  most  nerfeel  of  -  ereatwres, 
raritves. '  The  aboim nation  is  to  he*  com- 
mitted; this  parricidal  Mow  at  the  marn«/lory 
of  our  dear  native  country  is  to  be  Men  lr, 
hocause  a  hear "  (a  tbrei0reY)  was  baited  the 
other  day:*  This  nice  disttncriOo  between 
Rn/llsh  dogs  and  foeigti  hears,  proves,  were 

i^sMvf^^rrr^^  £ 
hire,  should  anv  weak ly-homane  person  be  ratl»er  disposed 
disposed  to  sympathise  vritlf  a  baited  bear,   pnaty  and  good 
let  him  consider  that  such  tenderness  is  highly 
al*trrd  sod  unbecoming,  beam  hetrie;  afiens  | 


MOMUMKXT  TQ  UtUM  *»QJt. 

A  i*«wt»>lu:w,4»  bow  erectuiKoo  the  sum- 
mit of  tlm JdemhanUi:  Park,  GW«,  in  bo- 
noui  of  tiw  Scottieb  reformer.  Iu  propor- 
tions an  those,  of  the  xulumn*  iu  the  ancient 
Dork  temple,  at  Conn  ill,  and  the  design 
was  made  hy  \V.  ilatuilton,  £aq.  arcfathxi, 
of  Rdinuurgk,  who,  with  Mr.  J.  Uerbertsou, 
JunM  uW  vsorkiog  asohUoct.  tendered  his  pro- 
regional  services  gratuitously.  On  the  sum- 
mit of  the  column  »  dl  bo  placed  a  statue  of 
Knox,  twelve  iim.  lugs,  to  be  exeoutad  hy 
Mr.  Forrester,  of  Lanark,  art  able  artist.— 
Wliatcvur-  may  he  ih«  gencxal  merit  of  die 


a  square  or  open  space  opiMinK,  C'iWing 
C  ross,  vrliic'i  said  ^uar«,of 
to  have  the  Union  ~ 
dary  to  tlie  weit, 
I^ne  for 


may  bo  calculated 

ACTbe  ttorr*n«  (Vsdda.  for  iftll  mmm0mjSjffJt  B  am 

-  qeestiyn'  it*  peculiar  pro- 
isje  for-  the  present  pur- 
Withnut  discussing  the  objections 
that  may  very  pisasarMy  be  raised  against  in. 
and  foreigners ;  consequently,  their  safler-  I  sulalad  cohsmna  e^sspibysd  as  otouurnents, 
logs  jmgbt  not  tn  affect  u«.  Nav  wc  do  not  I  nalom  there  lie- Some  particular  cucuiuMaoce 
tnoVr  hut  that  there  may  lie  ;>  <  crtaiu  .iegree  f»  warntirt  the  selection  of  such  a  (una,  we 
6(  W&rft  'fh  tormenting  thevn;  for,  after  ill,  '  w-iU observe,  that  to  place  a  statue,  ee-iiecully 


to  widen  St.  Martin's  f^inc  on  tli  *°  ^^J*  bf  Ibrv-itn  animals,  may  » ooe.ths* es  imcsst^ito  reprrttrni  tlsg  bkeoesa 

and  west  ndes  UiereoL  south  of  Unman*;'*.  J*  'as'^ood  a  way;  of  showing  miri  patridN  f  «f  «■  nsdividuak,i upon  ' 

Row  and  Chandos  Street;  and  also*  ^  ^^^'^  *r>  Winery  or  rrr^wucrtrm  '  m>b  ■sssryjodi 


bftieTidWan  por 

#r>ive  i*..  ^l1^TiJ*lr?: 
ion  Club  Uou««-  fo/iLsi>qMi»-ir  -   jiS,*,3D1t,'f!  " 
ut,  and  weat  side  of  S*v41ar-  -"'^^  'Jf$i 
its  boundary  to  Uie.«s4i,    ,  ^''w^l!*  > 


Fof  r^er;*mr«ri*s.  'Inrl 


tin  s 

also  giving  powers  to  form  a  new  street  how 
the  south  end  of  Spring  Gardens  to-.W.hstiJaU 
and  during  Cms*  in  the  line  of  court- 
yard, called  Buekinaham  Court ;  ahw  giving 
powers  to  widen  toe  couth  side  of  DgtvniuK 
Street,  and  to  improve  and  alter  the  south 
side  of  Downing  Square,  and 
of  Fludyer  Street ; 
such  parts  of  the 
entrances  " 


r,  we  say,  by   cerminty  not  thr 

f  rjear*aliWs  t  work  of,  art,  neitl 

fo'irtiDose  arit '  wsti.  such  an  mst 


i  and  perr^tuatjon  tincdv  seen    It  is  true  such  statues  are  co- 
of  'iM  c?{eni*erj         of  Wltt-dOT*  '  wb-ch.  1  lo-sB|.  |mt  then,  the  lar^-er  Utoy  are  die  loftier 
ue^'ttT^dr  hortei'  SftVI^'HrfeforWrnerits-  must  toe  the  col  una  that  supports  them  li  for, 
and  "^onouri  of  o(|f  htnVf;'  in  them  'cOhsMs  1  uniews  m  proporttaa  to  tlie  column,  the  effect 
rpuf  l^al  smserionTv  cvei1  bAet  natibftV ;  :anfl'  WouW  he  monstrous.    When  a  merely  alle- 
we  £re'  vrell  isfttred,''tHaf  h^f  Briton  eOoJd*1  jrwical  'figure  is  srsad  fop  such  a  purpose, 
Tiave,**ij*ecstr<d;  "the  4tf1-rvng!ish'ldea  thatlias1  this  objection  rstiot  equally  forcible,  as  then 
stained  the-  pagei  ofThc'Ctnui'er^  f^mrVrtrl '  oney-  te  general  effect  and  its  symbolical 
'lUvfV  trury  napiy;  '.W:  we  ifi  ^rrinformW^  value  are  to  ise  regarded ;  but,  -sn  a  case 
whatar,  •  the  ^cVicf  oroamentt  and  hrmtrots  of  where  so  much  of  the  tntemst  dopeuds  on 
our  land as  it  spares  its  a  great  deal  of  uri    tiertowal  likeness,  it  ss  sorely  a  delect  rather 
V  pleAsant  douM. '  Still  we  must  he  altosrwtto  tluih  oUierwisei  to.  elevate  a  statue  to  such  a 
f  say  *at  it  does  seem  ramcr odd  thi  rairbtiri-  brfght,  that  its  details  <*n not  1*  peewpuble. 
.dogs  and  horses  should  be  so  fkr  .talred   Kst  if  the ^spectator  be  Rotable  todistingnish 
,aboye'  sp  many  of  our  feilow-subjerrt  who  wheter  the  firure  be  that  of  Knox  or  bis  per- 
have,  certainly  very  little  pretentions  to  be  so  secutor,  Cardinal  Heaton,  it  might  almost  us 
styled;  and  did  we  not  know  the  sound!  well  be  the  one  as  the  other.  lie 
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indeed,  be  told  that  it  is  the  reformer,  and  so 
he  may  lie  luld  that  a  distant  figure  in  a  land- 
scape is  intended  for  some  remarkable  per- 
son, l>ut  will  not  his  dissatisfaction  be  at  least 
equal  to  any  (rrniiffcarron  he  may  receive 
from  such  intelligence.  With  regard  to  tbe 
Trajan  eotumn,  wlrfch  is  the  usual  rjnthoritj 
of  artists,  H  fs  to  be  that,  as  that 

rnllur  is  eoverfd  with  lassi  rrlieri  rc^tirfnfe 
that  emptor's  victories,  mere  was  less  im- 
propriety in  -erovftiirii;  it'-wirri  Iris  figure :  the 
I'.L-c  was  ruiLuf  an  accessory  than  other- 

principal  object?  tnrelevarV  7  on  a  column, 
appears  to  us  *  defect,  without  a  tfutnctCTirty 
redeeming  beanty  of  apoJogy.  3  Vj  v'V""  '"^  | 

THE  DRAMA) 

'  *KD  -pOnLfC  ««f  SEMfiNTS. 

Kvousu  (>*r.«A-HOT«it.— The  Stmt  Gm- 
l/rmun  was  tried  a  second  time  at  this  theatre, 
and,  though  considerably'  improved,  yet  the 
audience  would  barely  Mar  it  to  the  end, 
wlten  Mr.  Hartley,  in  a  very  neat  speech, 
said  it  would  be  withdrawn.  Were  there 
not  an  abundance  of  piece*  to  elicit  the  ta- 
lents of  Mathews,  we  should  much  regret  the 
failure  of  a  piece  in  which  he  appeared.  His 
Bashful  Man,  his  Jonathan,  and  I  his  Dick 
Cipher,  in  Hit  or  Mm,  in  all  of  which  he  has 
appeared  during  the  week,  are  worth  a  thou- 
sand Stout  Gnttlemtn.  The  house  continues 
well  attended,  and  Miss  Kelly,  by  her  in- 
imitable acting  in  Broken  Promitrs,  draws 
more  tears  than  Mathews  provokes  grins,  and 
that  is  saying  very  much. 

1 1  ,\  y  w  a  hk  r t  Tubatke. — On  Tuesday  we 
witnessed  the  first  representation  of  a  new 
comedy,  in  three  acts,  entitled  Paid  Pry,  at- 
tributed to  Mr.  Poole,  the  author  of  several 
dramatic  piece*.  It  was  very  strongly  cast, 
the  principal  characters  consisting  of— -Colo- 
nel Hardy,  Mr.  W.'fkrrwi  Wrtherton,  Mr. 
Pope;  Harry  Stanley,  Mrs.  Waylett;  Pant 
Pry,  Nr.  Liston;  Grasp,  Mr.  Younger;  Kli- 
xa.  Miss  P.  Clover;  Marian,  Miss  A.  Jones; 
Mrs.  Subtle,  Mr*.  Clover;  Ptarbey  Madame 
Yestris.  The  following  is  a  sketch  of  the  dra- 
ma: Colonel  Hardy,  a  testy  old  soldier  of  the 
Absolute  school, and  his  friend,  Stanley,  agree 
to  cement  the  friendship  that  has  loug  sub- 
sisted between  them,  by  the  marriage  of  their 
children,  Elixa  Hardy  and  Harry  Stanley,  but 
determine,  at  the  same  time,  to  keep  their  re- 
spective children  in  utter  ignorance  of  the 
name  of  the  party  which  each  is  to  espouse, 
believing  moreover  that  the  young  people 
have  never  met;  but,  in  visiting  his  sister  at 
school,  Harry  Stanley,  a  navy  lieutenant,  has 
seen  Eliza,  the  consequence  of  which  is  a 
mutual  passion.  Returned  from  a  voyage, 
Harry  traces  Eliza  to  her  father's  house,  arid, 
after  several  attempts  to  correspond  with  aud 
see  his  mistress,  which  are  defeated  by  Paul 
Pry,  he  enters  at  the  window,  and  has  an  in; 
terview  with  her  in  the  presence  of  her  maid, 
Phcebe  :  they  are  alarmed  by  the  approach 
of  the  colonel ;  Harry  is  concealed  in  Eliza's 
chamber;  the  colonel  enters,  and  immediate- 
ly afterwards  Paul  Pry  1  drops  in'  at  the  win- 
dow,— all  of  which  is  an  improbable  kind  of 
story.  Harry  is,  after  a  short  scene,  disco- 
vered, but,  at  the  suggestion  of  Phoebe,  pass- 


ed u]K>n  the  colonel  as  his  uctphew,  Frank 
Hardy,  whole  arrival,  to  be  present  at  the  iu- 
tended  wedding,  is  ejected.  Subsequently 
Frank  Hardy  reaches  the  inn  o(  .Doubled'*, 
meets  Paul  Pry,  whose  inquiries  lie  evades, 
but  who  an:. minces  him  to  the  ccjIoimJ  as  a 
suspicious  character.  Immediately  oq  Frauk.'s 
entrance  into  the  colonel's  house,  lie  recog- 
nises iu  Harry  a  brother  officer,  and  consent*, 
by  (he  advice  of  Phcehe,  to  assist  the  plans 
pf  the  former.  The  colonel  learns  thu  arrival 
Of*  the  supposed  Harry  .Stanley,  who  .he  sus- 
pects lias  discovered  the  secret  treaty,  and 
has  come  down  to  have  a  private  view  of  ins 
intended  wife,  si  which  l<ein2  indignant,  he 
treats  the  fictitious  lover  very  cavalierly,  Ul- 
timately, Old  Stanley  himself  ai rives,  and 
(Kke  Sir  W.  Meadows  hi  /«ot<  in  a  I'tilii^c) 
clears  up  the  mystery,  when  the  lovers  are 
made  happy.  Lint  appended  lq  this  plot 
is  another  affair,  perfi'Ctly  distinct  and  in- 
dependent of  it.  Mr»  Withertou,  a  valetu- 
dinarian,* is  the  dupe  of  a  dishonest  aud  de- 
signing housekcctier,  Mrs.  Subtle,  .And.  a 
knavish  steward.  Grasp,  who,  by  suppressing 
or  altering  the  letters  uf  Somen,  the  nutuicw 
of  Mr.  Wiuiertnn,  prejudices  the  latter 
against  him  and  his  wife  Marian.  Grasp 
pro  pases  marriage  to  Mrs.  Subtle,  in  order 
to  secure  himself  from  any  danger  of  trea- 
chery, and  also  that  tho  fruits  of  their  fraud 
may  not  pass  into  other  hands.  Mrs.  Subtle 
affects  to  enter  into  Grasp's  views,  hut  loo' s 
iu  reality  to  l>eeonjp  the  wife  of  her  master; 
aud,  in  a  scene'  not  lei*  admirable  lor  its 
constmction  than  for  the  fine  acting  of  Mrs. 
Glover,  she  carries  her  point,  and  Mr.  Wj- 
therton  formally  offers  her  his  hand.  Through 
the  good  offices  of  Colonel  Hardy  (who  is 
the  friend  and  neighbour  of  Mr.  Witherton, 
and  who  is  aware  of  the  villainy  of  Grasp 
and  Mrs.  Subtle),  Somers  and  Marjan  are 
introduced  into  the  house  of  their  uncje— 
Somers,  under  the  name  of  Willi  .  t&  n  eivvd 
as  a  humble  friend— Marian  as  deputy  to 
Mrs.  Subtle  ;  an  arrangement  by  no  means 
agreeable  to  the  latter,  and  Matiun  is  soon 
driven  from  the  house.  Mr.  WitfWton,  with 
whom  Marian  was  a  favourite,  rcsuuU  tins 
too  early  assumption  of  authority  by  his  de- 
stined bride— the  colonel  arrives,  seeks  to 
disgust  Mr.  Witherton  with  the . projected 
marriage — Grasp  discovers  the  falsehood  of 
his  partner  iu  crime,  and  accuses  her — oilers 
to  produce  wntten  proofs  of  their  muted 
knavery  ;  but  the  papers  are  not  to  W  found, 
having  been  removed  by  Mrs.  Subtle,  aud 
thrown  into  a  pond,  from  which,  however, 
they  are  fished  up  by  Paul  Pry.  They  lurn 
out  to  he  the  suppressed  letters  of  Somers  u> 
his  uncle.  Mrs.  Subtle  retires  iu  disgrace ; 
the  colonel  .ajwwg.jhe.  little  cheat  he  had 
practised  on  his  friend,  awl  presents.  u>  tlieir 
real  characters,  Somes  and  Marian  to  Mr. 
Withertoti,  who  receives  them  affectionately. 

Such  is  the  groundwork  of  this  really 
amusing  piece,  aud,  notwithstanding  its  in- 
congruities, and  similitudes  to  many  of  our 
popular  plays,  yet  it  bus  sufficient  origui*lity, 
with  striking  scenes  and  comic  effect,  U> 
render  it  worthy  of  established  favouritism — 
but  to  obtain  this  it  must  undergo  considera- 
ble curtailment,  which  its  extreme  length 


would  recommend  or  m  ike  necessary  bad  it 
no  other  dchfct ;  and  it  would  be  no  small 
improvement  if  Phrrlie's  character  could  I* 
rendered  more  coiieistenl  witli  her  station. 
The  admiral  4c  life  infused  into  the  character, 
by  iu  powerful  representative,  is  sufficient  to 
enfeeble  criticism,  but  no  sound  judgment 
will  give  unqualified  praise  to  the  author 'i 
delineation :  if  to  these  blemishes  is  added 
the  unnecessary  introduction  of  some  gro- 
tesque characters  towards  the  conclusion,  oer 
objections  will  end  ;  a/ad  to  all  the  rest 
we.  must  give  unqualified  commendation, 
lislon's  <h:ua>ter  is  of  a  chws  readily  n- 
cogoisvd  in  country  towns  and  villages,  u 
stronghy  niarkud  with  originality,  and  is  so  fre  ' 
from  liufTiiouery,' that  it  may  Ite  called  a  ph. 
ture  to  (he  life.  Ifis  mode  .,t'  .Ire-w..  In- i  .  - 
JCrang^ety)  and  busy  ititrusiveaess,  richly 
merited  the  g  eat  applause  lie, obtained,  ai  I 
Paul  Pry  will  be  considered  chic  of  his  best 
i  hara<  ters.Tlie  i  .1  n  g.  n:I<  manly  p  ismv.  n.  ■: 
tiers  of  Mr.  I'ope,  and  tlie  hypocri'.u  .d  n  ! 
subtle  dyuieaiioui  of  Mrs.  Glover,  were  ft 
»pei  im<  us  of  dr  un  ite  talent,  adding  greatly 
to  the  int.  rest  ol  the  piece.  Mrs.  VYayieti  i 
i  -siiiuptvon  of  the  trousers  allowed  her  t 
full  fn-edoni  of  kissing,  and,  it  it  may  I  • 
mSiuml  a  fair  specimen  of  what  the  ladir. 
think  quite  appropriate,  and  meted  out  witli 
ikill,  orir  'modern  peanx  need  uot  fear  over- 
acting  their  parts  in  this  particular.  .All  thj 
prominent  characters  '  'i:»gly  w»U 
represented,  ,i!kd»fW0K)ugh  n  few  slight  mari< 
of  disapprobation  v  n  in  the  < 

of  the  performance^  the  (Comedy  was  allowed, 
by  a  very  crowded  audience,  to  Le  announced 
for  repetition  without  one  dissenting  voice 

Since  the  above  was  written,  tlie  piece  hit 
undergone  some  judicious  alterations,  and  u 
likely  to  become  very  popular.  - 

LITERATURE  AND  SCIENCE. 

Sfct.btf.1  w'd!  !>'•  p^iuU^ied,  The  Death  -f 
A'gtirrrrl  Tan'. 


ifi  m  t'":i>tk-J  »ud  other  poeius,  by  John  Wat- 
sun  Dafhy. 

IIVw  was  Jtfnikt?  Amongst  the  variow 
pamphlets  printed  to  establish  this  fact,  a 
clergyman  whose  name  we  forget,  wrote  one 
to  prove  that  HorneTooke  was  Junius.  Th« 
supposition  was  uot  supported  by  mock 
evidi  nee  nor  did  it  gain  much  credit,  boll 
correspondent  in  the  Mondily  Magazine  ha 
revivisl  the  subject,  and  supplied  the  follow- 
ing circumstantial  evidence,  which,  as  tin 
Americans,  say  is  important  if  true.  We 
confess  we  doubt  :  — 

•  When  part  of  Mr.  Tooke's  library  was  % 
lie  sold  by  King  and  lichee,  in  King  Sue* 
Covent  Garden — I,  being  in  the  auction-roots 
one  day,  looking  at  the  boohs,  Mr.  lichee 
said  to  [ne,  "  Step  this  way.  and  1  will  she* 
v'nu  a  curiosity  !"  V  f  w  months  before,  Mr. 

\V  lfall  had  published  a  new  volume  of 

.Tunius's  letters  and  Notes,  which  he  had  care- 
fully collected.  Among  tlie  notes  of  Junius. 
tUete  was  one  short  note,  desiring  Mr.  WooJ- 
fall  to  send  him  tlirce  copies,  without  d 
of  the  volume  of  Letters  which  were  men 
printing;  and  if  the  index  was  not  ready,  to 
send  them  without  the  index : — one  copy  to 
be  neatly  bound,  and  two  to  be  stitched,  and 
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covered  with  marble  paper  I  These  two  copies, 
so  covered,  and  without  the  index,  Mr. 
Lochee  took  from  among  some  of  Mr.  Tooko's 
books  in  a  book-case,  and  showed  them  to 
me.  He  made  some  observations  about  the 
note  of  Junius,  which  I  have  forgotten,  and 
gave  his  opinion,  that  John  Home Toole  was 
the  author  of  Junius'*  Letters. 

« About  three  months  ago,  a  friend  of  mine 
told  me,  rather  exulthigly,  that  very  lately,  in 
searching  among  some  musty  records  in  a 
public  office,  there  was  discovered  a  bundle 
of  manuscripts,  apparently  of  no  consequence, 
and  thrown  aside  as  waste  paper ;  but  after- 
wards, when  taken  up,  unl)ound,  and  exa- 
mined, out  started  Junius,  the  Inn-/- lost  and 
(>sent  Unknown.  My  friend  was Infdrmed, 
that  they  are  the  very  identical  manuscript 
letters  of  Junius,  which  have  caused  so  much 
dissension,  and  hitherto  with  so  undecisive  a 
result.  The  bundle  was  afterwards  given  to 
Mr.  Croker  of  the  Admiralty,  fa*  whose  pos- 
session they  are  at  present. 

The  opening  of  the  Philosophical  Toilets 
at  Louvain  is  fixed  for  the  third  Monday  in 
October.  The  edifice  is  truly  magnificent  ; 
the  government  spare  ueithur  care  nor  ex- 
jiense  that  everything  in  tliis  establishment 
may  be  answerable  to  its  important  destina- 
tion. It  will  be  entirely  lighted  with  gas. 
An  immense  hall  or  lecture-room,  in  the 
shape  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  capable  of 
containing  twelve  hundred  persons,  is  nearly 
finished.  Each  pupil  will  have  his  room  in 
the  college,  which  he  will  find  completely 
furnished  at  the  expense  of  the 
All  the  courses  of  lectures 
The  expense  of  loan!  is  on! 
and  we  are  able  to  slate,  that 
I*  granted  to  pupils  who  are  no 
so  moderate  a  sum. 

Steam  Pocket  to  India.— The  interest  we 
feel  in  the  courageous  attempt  of  effecting  a 
passage  by  steam  to  India,  in  conunoq,  we 
believe,  with  all  who  admire  the  enterprising 
spirit  of  our  countrymen,  prompts  us  to  mark 
the  progress  of  The  Enterprise.  By  accounts, 
just  received,  the  undertakiug  seems  ,very 
likely  to  succeed.  The  following  is  the  cap- 
tain's account  of  the  voyage,  since  our  hut 
notice;  hi*  letter  is  dated  August  21:— 
•  We  left  Falmouth  on  Tuesday  evening, 

Ir3  rtie6weaiw*rd^  an'd^t'  wrf  o'doS'1 
took  my  departure  from  the  Lizard  Lights, 
and  shaped  a  course  directly  for  Cape  Orte- 
gal.  We  are  now  about  seven  miles  to  the 
northward  of  Lisbon.  After  leaving  the  Li- 
zard, we  had  moderate  breezes,  accompanied 
by  a  -very  heavy  swell  from  the  west,  nut  the 
lugs  kept  her  steady,  and  eased  the  engine, 
which,  on  their  being  set,  increased  its  velocity 
from  twenty  to  twenty-four  strokes  in  a  mi- 
nute. On  Friday  it  blew  a  hard  gale  from 
the  eastward  ;  we  were  weathering  for  eight 
or  nine  hours  in  the  most  disadvantageous 
position,  with  the  sea  right  a-beam :  here  the 
spending*  were  of  great  use,  in  keeping  off 
the  tee,  which  they  did  most  effectually.  We 
made  Cape  Ortega!  at  to.  30.  with  a  fresh 
S.W.  wind  a  head.  Wc  are  going  seven 
knots :  the  engines  have  never  ceased  since 
Tuesday.    I  shall  keep  the  steam  up  till  I 


reach  tin:  Tmd 
when  I  shall  be  _ 
take  advantage  of  the  Wind 
well  ai 
10  a.  m. 
knots.' 
A  Mr.  Cou 


es,  1  hope  on  Tuesday  next, 
e  prepared  with  goods  sails,  to 
AU  hand*  are 


bytl 

himself  as  die, 


ti  unmerci- 
jals,  because 

I  '  -Kit***  >  * 

who,  we  believe,  is  a  son  oj  the  bite 
.  ftolman  the  comedian,',  has 
been  flying  W  the  town  of  Dover,  at  the 
hazard  of  his  own  life,  for  the  amusement  of 
the  idle.  His '  second  and  last  terrific. &g)>£' 
for  he  has  done  it  more  than  once,  took  place 
00  Monday.  It  was  performed  on  a  two- 
ami  a-half  inch  hawser,  and  being  fastened  to 
an  anchor  on  the  western  cliff,  near  the  cita- 
del, it  |>assed  over  the "town,'  and  the  whole 
of  die  petit,  to  the  rope- walk,  where  it  was 
attached  to  a  capstan.  It  was  on  tin's  spot 
that  most  of  the  gentry  and  inhabitants  of  tie 
town  had  congregated  to  witness  the  descent. 
Mr.  Courtney  made  his  appearance  about  five 
o'ctock,  very  gaily  appareled  in  a  light  blue 
silk  dress,  with  a  pistol  and  streamer  in  each 
hand,  and,  having  bowed  to  the  assembled 
multitude  below,  was  toon  after  attached  to 
his  conductor,  by  cords  fastened  round  the 
shdulders.  loins,  and  one  leg.  Previous  to  ids 
launching  forth  the  pistols  were  discharged ; 
and  while  on  the  decent,  which  lasted  ex- 
actly sixteen  seconds,  he  contrived  gracefully 
to  wave  the  streamer.  From  the  momcut  that, 
with  a  sudden  dart,  he  rushed  away,  till  he 
wa*  received  in  the  arms  of  some  fi  iends,  wbp 
stood  at  the  end  of  his  precipitous  descent 
ready  Is  receive  him,  he,  was  loudly  greeted 
by  all  tlie  spectators,  and  reached  the  earth 
without  having  suffered  the  slightest  inconve- 
nience.' .'.  -jj', 

The  'following  are  the  levels  in  London 
above  the  highest  high  water-mark,  according 
to  the  parliamentary  reports: — 
North  end  of  Northumberland  Street, 
Strand  .  ..  •  • 
North  of  Wellington  Street,  Strand  . 
North  of  Essex  Street,  strand  .  . 
West  of  Coventry  Street  ."  "'• 
South  of  St.  James's  sun  t  • 
South  «f  Air  Street,  Piccadilly  - 
Norttvef  St.  James V Street  '  .  4?5 
VMost  of  pewaid  Street  •  01 
North  of  Ortirj  inne  . . 
South  of  Jk*tn«is  street 
South  of  Stratford  |Uaee 
North,  of  Regent  SLreat 
South  of  Occnar^^sirnet, 
Nortl)  o^Cltycland  Street^ 
Centre  at  Regent's  Circus  •  .77 
North  of  Cloucrtter  Viace  'v  •  72 
North  side  of  Aqueduct  eroding  Re- 

yi  nt*j  Canal  .  •  10i 

Opposite  touth  end  of  Sing  Street, 
Great  George  Street  .5 
The  whole  of  Westminster,  except  the  A!i- 
bey  and  part  of  Horsefeity  Road,  1*  Wow 
the  level  of  the  highest  ride. 

Pigeon  Jtyfag.-On  Monday,  four  paeons 
were  let  off  from  the  vicinity  of  SutofbixL 
for  London,  where  one  arrived  In  two  hour* 
and  thirteen  minutest  and  another  in  three 
hours,  the  remaining  two  did  uot  return  un- 
til next  momine.    The  distance  is  84  miles, 
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27 
52 
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or  as  the  crow  and  the  pigeon,  we  presume, 
flies,  about  74.  Thirty-two  pigeons  were, 
some  time  ago,  let  off  from  die  Mansion 
House,  l ,  belonging  to  the  association 

of  Pigeon  Fanciers  at  Vervier*.  Of 
only  one  arrived,  at  Yerricrs  on  the 


day,  at  half  past  seven  in  the  evening,  and 
had  thus  made  the  passage  Eton*  London  to 
the  town  in  seven  lioua;  two  relumed  the 
taest  moruiug  at  a  quarter  past  ten ,  a  fourth 
jWec  Jaw  ..aApr  i  and  fpuc  others  some  days 
JljfrTr^rlW?      ,•  i'jm  ni;  v.din  :-m 


.111  uJ  ID  .. 
4».u.i.oe  SEB, 

^©a,  r*CTS,  FANCIES,  AND  RSCOLkXOTJONS. 

Scarcity  of  Ugly  H'minn. — A  sery  oceentric 


a  great  deaJUoU«l*Cibe.h»d  »ot  been  able 
to  meet  with  en  ugly  wurawi ;  so  that  he 
xuuoli  doubted  whether,  after  aU,  such  a  bet- 
ing existed.  '  For  say  part,'  continued  bo, 
'  I  almost  believe  such  a  creature  to  bo  a 
mere  chimera  of  the  imagination,  and  to  be 
classed  with  those  fictitious  beings  whose 
heads  are  said  to  grow  beneath  their  shoul- 
deis.  Some  years auo,  J  made  the  following 
experiment :  1  cuu.-*d  two  advertisements  to 
be  inserted  in  the  p*|>ors,  for  a  housekeeper  t 
one  was  Ak  a  lady  who  should  not  only  be 
competent  toe  such  an  .office*  but  qualified 
also  for  a  companion,  and  be  a  woman  of 
education  and  elegant  maimers:  the  ether 
required  nothing  of  this,  it  only  stipulated 
as  a  tine  yua  turn,  that  ita  app'"*^  slwulA 

mcnt,  I  was  overw helmed  with  letters  from 
so  many  accomplished,  elegant  lailies,  that  I 
COugratuhUed  both  the  present  age  and  my 
own  country  on  possessing  so  ninth  female 
excellence.  Hut,  would  you  believe  it  ?  to 
the  latter  1. received  not  a  single  reply.  And 
I  have  si  net'  more  than  once  inserted  the 
same  advertisement  with  exactly  the  same 
sucoess,'      <'.'«»'  »  .  ■.*••«' 

CMr  Of  Ucvy  17/1.— Sir  Walter 
lUkigh  observed  of  this  kiug  that.*  if a» 


the  pictures  and  patterns  of  a  merciless 
prince  wese  lost  to  the  world,  they  might 


h*ngi/<  ,*-tr  :«l  »•:•  i.n< 
■■   '  -      AXAdtEAHVATfC  XPICSAXI. 

Foer  ietttus  tntnspoc'd  mark  Hia  hasband  and 

it .  fifsi  r  i  ii.. u  r ■  ■       i  ' 

Who*  suiixNiadsd  with  dirt*  sport  a  musical 

t  life,  „ 
Who  poems,  enigmas,  and  rebuses  made, 
While  their  house,  like  a  pdgstye,  their  r- 

i  adst'ce"  nought  but  truth,  and  no  secret  I 
blab, 

For  Dick  was  a  bard,  and  his  wife  was  a  drab. 

Ben-mot. — The  Chevalier  d'Eon  was  one 
day  asked  by  his  late  majesty,  whether  M. 
Chauvelier,  a  military  man,  who  succeeded 
him  in  the  embassy  from  France,  had  ever 
taken  any  places  ?  '  None,  sire,  except 
mine,'  was  the  reply. 

Three  per  Cent.  Conmb. — This  slock  Was 
at  the  highest  in  June,  1737,  vix.,  107 ;  and 
at  the  lowest  in  June,  1797,  47 i  :  m  1792, 
it  was  96;  hi  April,  1824,  961;  and  is  now 
88$. 

When  Bonaparte  and  the  ArchdukeCharles 
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f!e  had  a  motto  painted  for  a 
subject — litsjtirt  finem  (Consider 
Somebody  took  away  the  first 
left  it  cykc  jim  (fine 


of  An  i  i  ,i  were  aliout  to  meet  for  the  nego- 
tiation of  peace  in  a  private  garden  which 
had  been  declared  neutral  ground,  the  first 
difficulty  was  the  F.mperor  of  Germany's 
of  precedency.  This  iJouaparte  at 
•The  republic,'  said  he,  4 1 
.  ii  too  great  to  contend  for  a  vain 
ceremony.' 

M.  d'Arnne,  whose  father  was  a  grocer  (in 
French  rpicier,  spicer),  was  for  playing  the 
great  man 
devotional 
ybur  end) 
ami  last 
spice). 

By  an  official  account  of  the  devastation 
committed  by  wolves  in  the  government  of 
Livonia,  in  1823,  it  appear*  that  they  devour- 
ed I  B-ll  horses,  1243  foal*.  1B07  horned  cat 
tie,  T33  calves,  15.182  sheen,  726 
2M5goata.  183  kids,  4190  swtne,  312 
ing  pigs,  703  dog*.  673  geese. 

A  lady  remarking  to  Mr.  Bonn,  the  ma- 
nager of  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  at  a  ball,  that 
the  refreshments  were  very  tardily  served,  he 
replied,  I  assure  you,  madam,  you  will  soon 
see  alsundance  (a  Bunn  dance),  and  led  her 
out  in  a  quadrille. 

A  punster,  seeing  in  the  papers  the  insult- 
ing messages  of  Troup,  the  governor  of  Geor- 
gia, to  the  general  government  of  the  United 
States,  remarked,  that  if  the  Georgians  had  a 
of  a  troop,  they  could 


The  district  of  Pennsylvania, which  ltcs  south 
of  the  Blue  Mountains,  contains  a  denser  ] co- 
pulation than  any  other  portion  of  territory  of 
sjqpjal  extent  within  the  United  States.  Its  area 
is  7869  miles,  and  its  population  in  1820 
was  569,355,  or  77  to  a  square  mile.  The 
population  of  Massachusetts  is  only  72  to 
the  square  mile ;  ■  of  lUiode  Island,  68 ;  of 
Connecticut,  59;  of  New  Jersey,  40 ;  of  Ma- 
ryland, 37 

An  Arm 
at  reasonable  prices  for  canine 
dog  cheap,  ho  doubt. 

ly  mr.TKoaotootcAf.  joprnat.. 


Dayoftbc 

Month. 

  — 1 

If 

*>  S 

1  o'clock 
Neon. 

1*1 

~z  % 

III 

| 
1 

Sept.  9 

56 

68 

59 

29  76 

Fair. 

....  10 

58 

68 

60 

..  65' 

I>  i  rim  i  la  in 

....  11 

60, 

87 

60 

[..64 

Do-  do.  do 

....  12 

61 

67 

60 

,   •  87 

Do. 

....  13 

00 

67 

60 

..  76 

Showery. 

....  14 

60 

68 

60 

1  ..  44 

Fair. 

....  15 

61 

66 

61 

..  70 

Cloudy. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  poem  of  O,  N.  Y.  shall  appear  in  our  next. 

The  Lecture  alluded  to  by  a  correspondent 
at  Clifton  hat  been  mislaid, 
ever,  being  able  to  notice  it 
The  communication,  of 


IFo**»  TM.f  MNI.W.- t  tfrof  Paul  I  ■<■■•.  %   M  — 

Chandler'.  Tra»el«  i»  AtU  Minor,  by  limit,  two  ».**. 

Sen,  lAi  — B"ts'  K  •»  to  ili.-  PraJmt,  eon  h,  6d  —La 
Tmnc  ilr  I*  Erolrer  Tn<K*>;  1«  — tl*u**tw*»  IJebalri, 
V..I  ItHi,  Febcneiy  Ui  April  te*S.  11  II*  M  —  lAfiit 
lnr.fi  Wmk*.  UnDr.n  luk.  It,  I6t— S« iflbnrne  ..u 
Descent*.  10,  6W  -Pe»ki"*al.le  Letter- Writrc,  It  Gd 
— DdiUdn'*  Letters  Iron,  Spitu,  14*. 


J- 


J.  L  PATH  WICK,  has  the  honour  of 

infvnaintr  the  Nobility.  Gentry,  and  lb*  PiiMit. 
that  Ik  h.i  taken  the  old  e»latihetted  LIBRARY, 
Valet*  e»edne1ed  by  Mr.  MURIWrCH  Preceptor  tn 
ROIIEBT  BURNSi.M  HART  STREET.  Bl  i«ta»l.u , , 
Square,  where  be  trope*  t"  r»e*i»e  lur  kind  watronij* 
and  .uiniort  i,f  the  hnooaralde  in.llvido.l*  eom,»n*nnt 
Ha  re»pecl*ble  N*iKfcl»»itb»od  Tb»  newest  Publica- 
lii.ni  will  he  immediately  added  to  I  he  Library,  and  a 
•apply  «  Fancy  aod  other  Stationery  constantly  u« 
sal*.  Th«  mrwt  celebrated  vac  4  and  treat  iu  mental 
mualcal  c«**|io»itu.n«  will  fiirta*  fortioa  <■<  hi*  slock, 
to|relber  witb  daily  and  weekly  Sr»i|»i»i>  aad  Lite- 
rary Pcriodicala :  the  whul*  of  which  will  b*  regularly 
aad  promptly  aorreat 
M.  Hart  Street,  Hloonubmy  Square.  


K  pobllabed,  l>«  R.  Ackrrmann.ini,  Strand, 

ICTUUESQUF.  and  OESCitlPTIVE 


i  Ibr  HIGH  r  V 

Vir w-  of 


SbSr*  ^vJd^' M  °* Md 


Ja*t 

A  PI' 

JT.  TOtlR  la  lb*  MOUNTAINS 
RENRKV  rsMnrnrhdnK  twenty-fern 
Ibr  n»»t  inlarcatinx  Hern**,  from  nrnj.aal  Drawtair*, 
Ukenan  the  Sjao*  i  witb  annt*  Arena!  of  the  BuihuiiT 
Ettablnhmeutt  tn  that  Dereirtmenl  *4  France.  By  J. 
H  VROV.  E.g.   Rayal  »«»■  baawK  3IH. 

A  GREATLY  IMPROVED  LATIN  GRAMMAR. 
uric*  3t  unbllabad  by  JaoMt  Buakrr.U,  For*  Slrrwt, 

AlpftACTICAL  INTRODUCTION  to 
LATIN  GRAMMAR,  witb  aapr^iriaU  Etmjaa; 
the  foraarr  eauUiniiw  aiaay  iaiwnrt.ol  matlert  aul  In 
be  found  ia  aimilar elriaeaury  work*;  Ibc  latter  ren- 
dered ao  raay  ai  ta  be  inlrltkrtMe  to  Ihr  yanafect  claa* 
rflearaer*.   By  8.  WHITEHEAD. 

•aa  The  Aathor  aUrada  prieau  Papila  ia  Ba«Hah 
Gnmmar  and  C»iapo.ilkoa.  and  in  tbr  Latin,  Greek, 
Freaeb.aad  Kpaiiiali  Ij>niO'»K"  :  It  either  efttieauidrra 
tancaea  (the  teaa  pronunciation  nf  wbiwh  ha*  aewn 
arnutred  duriaa;  a  rraidente  on  the  Cmiliaeat|  be  ant 
fatly  taa<ht  In  nne  hundred  teaanin.  every  additional 
one  will  be  g;ratattiHM  Arply  at  Mr.  BooAer'a,  01, 
New  Bnad  Street,  and  all*  Fur*  Blreet.  Cnf<nl>c«te. 


and  Fraaflh 


EDITORS  Of 
WORKS,  he. 

TO  DK  SOLO. — A  Classical  Manuscript 
WeVr  Um  Title  of  MISCELLANEA  LATIN  A. 
Bein^  a  CaMwtbja  of  An' " 

Autbora  ajul  Trainlaleil  int    (  . 

Oy  F.  I  GOFPAOX, 
Prafraaof  Enientua  of  Uielluiremly  uf  Pa/ii,  Author  af 

R/iliiiiaon  t?ru»e*  in  Latiu,  and  nf  Nui  umii'i  aervato 

Truipotunf  Online  Di«pi>nl  >'.  Vc 

Th*  Mauuerrlpt  will  (oeui  an  Ortavo  Volume  of  anoot 
jiXrhnnrlreO  najva.lntladiua;  ibe  Enclwli  Test,  or  »l  • 
hundred  |iaKr.,  iueludins  botb  the  English  and  Fiencb. 

Til''  work  b  dieideu*  iato  tee  parU,  via.:— 

I  RelKiun  and-  Moral*. 

3.  Gmak  and  Roman  II  ataey. 
a,  Itntpry  nf  Art*  and  Scieacea. 

4.  Natural  Hirt'ory. 

5.  Varieliea,  Dracriptioa*,  Alleonriei,  Ttiauahta,  *c 
Tlioae  wba  may  with  to  treat  f.ir  I  lie  aboro  work  are 

rM|ae*te4  to  direct  their  literary  coireapoaalcntt  la 
I'  ■  n .  u>  call  apon  the  Aatltor  for  the  Maanacnpt  and 
Terru*  of  Hale,  at  No.  48,  Rue  de  I'Arbre  aec,  St. 
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REVIEW  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

TAc  Lift  of  Paul  Jena,  /rum  Original  Do- 
cumtnU  m  the  PuiicwiM  of  John  Henry 


Sui  RunRxr.,  Esq.,  Register  of  the  Navy 
of  the  Uuited  Slati  Post  8vo.  pp.  320. 
London,  1825.  Murray. 
ST  would,  we  think,  lie  quite  as  easy  for  Paul 
Junes  to  justify  his  rebellion  and  piracy,  as 
far  t&C  rulers  of  France,  Russia,  and  the 
U tiited  States,  to  vindicate  the  purity  of  their 
motives,  in  honouring  him  with  their  especial 
favour  and  friendship.  Paul  Joues  was, 
however,  no  ordinary  man ;  to  a  " 
courage,  ho  added  considerable 
and,  though  a  rebel  and  a  pirate,  _. 
times  displayed  a  chivalric  honour  worthy  of 
a  better  cause.  '  Fivo-and -twenty  years,'  as 
tbe  author  of  the  volume  before  us  observes, 
in  his  preface, '  hava  not  elapsed  since  the 
nurses  of  Scotland  hushed  tlteir  crying  in- 
fants by  the  whisper  of  his  name,  and  chap- 
books  are  even  now  to  be  purchased,  in 
which  he  Is  depicted  in  all  the  plenitude  of 
terrific  glory,  the  rival  of  Blnckbeard,  and 
the  worthy  successor  of  the  Buccaneers.' 

The  life  of  tli is  extraordinary  adventurer  is 
compiled  from  some  documents  which  were 
formerly  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Robert 
Hyslop,  Esq.  of  New  York,  on  whose  dead, 
they  were  obtained  by  Mr.  George  A-  Ward, 
who  parted  with  them  to  John  Henry  Sher- 
burne, Em.  the  register  of  the  UmteaStates 
Navy.  Of  their  authenticity  there  seems  no 
doubt ;  we  do,  however,  tlnuk  a  belter  use 
might  have  been  made  of  tliem,  and  of  the 
other  facilities  the  author  iio&seased,  than  has 
been  done  in  tliu  volume  before  us,  which, 
(hough  highly  interesting,  might  have  been 
rendered  more  so,  by  a  better  arrangement, 
and  more  attention  to  the  style  of  (lie  narra- 
tive. 

John  Paul  Jones  was  born  in  July,  1747, 
ot  Arbcgland,  iu  the  stewartry  of  Kirku- 
bright,  in  ScoOand  ;  his  father,  John  Puut, 
was  a  gardener,  and  young  Paul  received  the 
rudiments  of  his  educatiou  at  the  parochial 
school  of  Kirkbcan.    lie  had  an  early  pre- 
dilection for  a  seafaring  life,  and,  at  the  ago 
of  twelve,  be  was  bouud  apprentice  to  a  uver- 
chant  in  die  American  trade,  of  the  name  of 
Younger.    Freed  from  the  trammels  of  ap- 
prenticeship, he  made  several  voyages  to  va- 
rious parts  of  Eorope  and  America.  In 
1773,  we  find  hint  in  Virginia,  arranging  the 
affairs  or  a  brother,  who  died  intestate ;  and 
it  is  supposed  that  Paid  Was  under  .some  pe- 
cuniary difficulties,  for  he  had  adopted  the 
name  of  Jones.    In  a  letter,  written  three 
years  afterwards,  he  alludes  to  a  great  mts- 
fqrtunc  which  had  befallen  bun,  but  the  na- 
ture of  which  is  not  known.    When  in  the 
early  part  of  the  dispute  with  our  colonies', 
Vot..  VI. 


the  American  Congress  resolved  to  proceed 
to  reprisal,  for  the  maritime  aggressions  of 
Great  Britain,  a  naval  force  was  prepared, 
and  Jones,  who  had  just  completed  his  twen- 
ty-eighth year,  was  appointed  a  first  lieute- 
nant in  the  American  navy.  The  first  pro- 
ceedings of  the  American  squadron  were  not 
successful :  it  failed  in  an  attack  on  one  of 
the  Bahama  isles,  and  the  American  seamen 
were  panic  struck  at  a  few  broadsides  from 
the  Glasgow  man-of-war.    On  account  of 


to  lie  held,  tbe  result  of 
which  was  the  promotion  of  Jones  to  the 
command  of  the  Providence.  Jones  felt  a 
deep  interest  in  advancing  the  American 
navy,  but  the  officers,  as  our  author  candidly 
acknowledges,  '  were  not  only  inefficient  in 
thou*  professional  conduct,  but  unskilful  in 
the  general  encouragement.'  In  the  letters 
of  Jones,  extracts  from  which  are  published 
in  the  work  before  us,  he  offers  much  earnest 
and  useful  advice  on  the  formation  of  the 
navy.  To  what  cause  we  arc  to  attribute  his 
enmity  we  know  not,  but  be  displayed 
throughout  a  most  rancorous  hatred  of  this 
country.  Jones  was  <t#r  nctivo  and  wry 
successful 

'  At  the  cud  of  the  year  1 776,  he  was  im- 
mediately appointed  to  the  command  of  a 
squadron  in  Khodc  Island.  The  chief  point 
of  this  expedition  was  Isle  Royal.  In  his 
way  to  this  place,  Jones  fell  in  with  the  Mel- 
lish,  an  armed  vessel  from  Liverpool ;  this 
ship  lie  captured,  and  he  found  that  it  con- 
tained 10,001  suits  of  uniform,  which  were 
intended  for  the  army  of  General  Burgoyne. 
It  so  hap|iencd,  that  at  this  moment  the* troops 
ot  Washington  were  almost  destitute  of  cloth- 
ing. The  capture  of  the  Mollish  was,  there- 
fore, most  opportune,  and  tended,  in  no  slight 
degree,  to  iucnase  the  reputation  of  Joues. 
After  capturing  many  prises,  the  commander 
of  tlic  little  squadron  arrived  at  Isle  Royal. 
All  the  buildings  appropriated  to  die  whale 
and  cod  fisheries  were  destroyed,  together 
with  a  very  valuable  transport;  but  the  chief 
object  of  the  expedition,  which  was  to  release 
the  Americans  who  Were  confined  in  the  coal 
mines  there,  was'  not  effected.  Jones  com- 
plained strongly  to  Mr.  1 1  ewes  of  the  conduct 
of  the  officers  under  him— "it  completely 
overset  the  expedition." ' 

Tbe  next  year,  Jones  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  Ranger,  with  unlimited  in- 
structions. 'We  shall  not,'  said  the  Con- 
gress, 'limit  you  to  any  particulur  cruising 
station,  but  leave  you  at  large,  to  search  for 
yourself  where  the  greatest  chance  of  success 
presents.'  Thus  honoured,  Joues  did  not 
forget  his  former  situation,  when  he  lived 
twenty  months  on  f 60,  and  ina  letter  writ- 


ten at  this  time,  w  ith  a  statement  of  his  debts 
and  debtors,  ho  gives  a  striking  proof  of  hia 
filial  affection.  1  As  I  hope,'  says  he,  in  a 
letter  written  in  1777,  '  my  dear  mother  is 
still  alive,  I  must  inform  you,  that  I  wish  my 
property  in  Tobasro,  or  in  England,  after 
paying  my  just  debts,  to  be  appbed  for  her 
support' 

While  the  British  troops  occupies!  a  grcr.t 
portion  of  America,  Paul  Jones  formed  u 
plan  for  attacking  the  coast  of  England,  lie 
sailed  for  France,  aad  had  the  honour  of  the 
first  salute  the  American  flag  had  received  ; 
he  then  determined  to  make  a  descent  on 
Whitehaven:— 

'  The  harbour  of  Whitehaven  was  one  of 
the  most  important  in  Great  Britain,  contain 
ing  generally  four  hundred  sail,  aud  MMM 
of  a  very  considerable  sine.  The  town  itself 
contained  near  60,000  inhabitants,  and  was 
strongly  fortified.  When  night  cam*?  on,  ti." 
wind  became  to  light,  tfiat  the  Ranger  could 
not  approach  as  nenr  the  shore  as  its  com- 
mander liad  originally  intended.  At  mid- 
night, therefore,  lie  left  tbe  ship,  with  two 
boats  and  thirty-one  men,  who  volunteered 
t**cco!.npwiy  htm.  As  they  reached  the  out- 
pier,  the  day  began  to  dawn :  in  spite,  how- 
ever, of  this  circumstance,  Jones  determine'* 
not  to  abandon  the  enterprise,  but,  despatch'  - 
ing  one  boat  with  Lieutenant  WaQingford 
with  the  necessary  combustibles  to  the  noilh 
side  of  the  harbour,  he  proceedtd  with  the 
other  party  to  the  southern  side,  Th^re  wa- 
a  dead  silence  when  Jones,  at  the  head  of  his 
party,  sealed  the  walls.  He  succeeded  in 
spiking  all  the  cannon  of  the  first  fort ;  and 
the  sentinels,  being  shut  up  in  the  guard- 
house,' were  fairly  surprised.  Having  suc- 
ceeded thus  far,  Jones,  with  only  one  man, 
spiked  up  all  Che  cannon  on  the  southern 
fort,  distant  from  the  other  a  quarter  of  a 
mile. 

1  These  daring  exploits  being  all  performed 
without  disturbing  a  single  being,  Jones  anx- 
iously looked  for  the  expected  bl.izc  on  die 
north  side  of  the  harbour,  lfis  anxiety  was 
further  increased,  as  alt  the  combustibles  had 
been  intrusted  to  the  northern  party,  they, 
after  performing  their  task,  having  to  join 
him  to  fire  the  shipping  on  fhc  south  side.  The 
anxiously-expected  blaze  did  not,  however, 
appear ;  Jones  hastened  to  Lieutenant  Wal- 
lingford,  and  found  the  whole  pirty  in  con- 
fusion, their  lighf  having  burnt  out  at  the 
instant  when  it  became  necessary.  By  a  sad 
fatality  his  own  division  were  in  the  same 
plight,  for,  in  hurrying  to  the  southern  party, 
their  candles  had  also  ourfif  out.  Tbe  day 
was  brvakim^ap:ice,  arid  the  failure  of  the 
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dionment,  bw  thought  himself  fortunate  in 
making  his  retreat  good ;  but  Jones  would 
not  retreat.  He  had  the  boldness  to  send  a 
man  to  a  house  detached  from  the  town  to 
ask  for  a  light ;  the  request  was  successful, 
and  fire  was  kindled  iti  the  steerage  of  a 
large  ship,  which  wns  surrounded  by  at  least 
one  hundred  and  fifty  Others,  chiefly  from 
two  to  four  hundred  tons  burden.  There 
was  not  time  to  fire  any  more  than  one  place, 
and  Jones's  care  was  to  prevent  that  one  from 
being  easily  extinguished.  After  some  search 
a  barrel  of  tar  was  found,  and  poured  into 
the  flames,  which  now  burnt  up  from  all  the 
hatchways.  "  The  inhabitants,"  says  Jdncs 
in  his  letter  to  the  American  commissioners, 
"  began  to  appear  in  thousands,  and  indi- 
viduals ran  hastily  towards  us;  I  stood  be- 
tween then,  aud  the  ship  on  fire,  with  a  pistol 
in  my  hand,  and  ordered  them  to  retire, 
which  they  did  with  precipitation.  The 
flames  had  already  caught  the  rigging,  and 
began  to  ascend  the  mainmast ;  the  sun  was 
a  full  hour's  march  above  the  horizon,  and 
an  sleep  no  longer  ruled  the  world,  it  was 
time  to  retire :  we  reemburked  without  op- 
position. After  all  my  people  had  embarked, 
I  stood  upon  the  pier  for  a  considerable  time, 
yet  no  poisons  advanced  ;  I  saw  all  the  emi- 
nences around  the  town  covered  with  the 
enraged  inhabitants. 

'  "  When  we  had  rowed  to  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  shore,  the  English  began  to 
run  in  vast  numbers  to  their  forts.  Their 
disappointment  may  be  easily  imagined, 
when  they  found  at  least  thirty  cannon,  the 
inst.-uunents  of  their  vengeance,  rendered 
useless.  At  length,  however,  thay  began  to 
fire ;  having,  as  I  apprehend,  either  brought 
duwn  ship-guns,  or  used  one  or  two  cannon 
which  lay  on  the  beach  at  the  foot  of  the 
walls,  dismantled,  and  which  had  not  been 
spiked.  They  fired  with  no  direction,  and 
the  shot  falling  short  of  the  boats,  instead  of 
doing  any  damage,  afforded  us  some  diver- 
sion, which  my  people  could  not  help  show- 
ing by  firing  their  pistols,  &c.  in  return  of 
the  salute.  Had  it  been  possible  to  have 
landed  a  few  hours  sooner,  my  success  would 
have  becD  complete ;  not  a  single  ship  out  of 
more  than  two  hundred  could  possibly  have 
escaped,  and  all  the  world  would  not  have 
been  able  to  have  saved  the  town." 

Jones  carried  off  three  prisoners,  *as  a 
sample,'  as  he  brutally  expresses  it.  We  ore 
amused  at  his  biographer,  praising  Jones's 
zeal  for  his  cause,  forgetting  that  Great  Bri- 
tiin  was  his  country,  and  that,  in  adopting 
America,  he  became  a  rebel  and  a  renegade. 
Jones  afterwardi  descended  on  St.  Mary's, 
and  his  men  (for  he  refused  to  join  in  it)  car- 
ried off  the  family  plate  of  the  Earl  of  Sel- 
kirk ;  be  afterw  ards  captured  the  Drake,  anj 
without  denying  him  great  courage,  yet  his 
i  was  Uiat  of  a  piraje,  who 
be  followed  by  an  igno- 
Jonea  entered  into  an  eh- 
I  correspondence  with  tha' 
of  Selkirk,  offering  to  return  the 
which  renders  bis  character  somewhat 
mysterious.  After  various  adventures,  we 
find  him  again  on  the  English  coast,  fighting 
one  of  the  most  desperate  batilefon  record :  — 


'The  Serapis,  forty -four  guns,  was  one  of 
the  finest  frigates  in  his  majesty's  navy,  and 
had  been  off  the  stocks  only  a  few  months. 
Her  crew  were  picked  men,  and  she  was 
commanded  by  Captain  Richard  Pearson,  an 
officer  celebrated,  e* en  in  the  British  navy, 
for  his  undaunted  courage  and  exemplary 
conduct.  The  lion  Homme  Richard  was 
an  old  ship  with  decayed  timbers,  and  had 
made  four  voyages  to  the  East  Indies.  Many 
of  her  guns  were  useless,  and  nil  were  an 
cient  Her  crew  consisted  partly  of  Ameri- 
cans, partly  of  Trench,  partly  of  English,  and 
partly  of  Maltese,  Portuguese,  and  Malays ; 
and  this  crew  was  weak  also  in  numbers,  for 
two  boats'  crews  hod  been  lost  on  the  coast 
of  Ireland  :  and,  to  add  to  accumulated  mis- 
fortunes, Jones's  first  lieutenant,  and  eighteen 
men  in  the  pilot-boat,  did  not  join  the  Ron 
Homme  Richard  in  time  for  battle. 

'  Before  the  engagement  commenced,  there 
was  not  a  man  in  the  Boo  Homme  Richard 
who  was  ignorant  of  the  superiority  of  the 
Serapis,  both  in  metal  and  in  mm.  The 
Portuguese  and  the  other  foreigners  could 
speak  neither  French 
tering  in  their  native 
ing,  added  not  a  little  to  the  difficulties  which 
presented  themselves.  The  American  com- 
mander had  nothing  Jo  trust  to  but  his  own 
undaunted  courage  and  extraordinary  skill. 

'  Tlte  position  of  the  Ron  Homme  being 
to  windward  of  the  Serapis,  the  Don  Homme 
passed  ahead  of  her,  and  the  Serapis  came 
up  on  the  larboard  quarter  of  the  American. 

'  The  action  commenced  abreast  of  each 
other,  and  the  broadsides  were  almost  stmul- 
tssvitooos*  T^tc  ^v£nftj}a&j  ho^^cv^r^  |i«i 4  ]  li-u  ,i  I 
of  the  Bon  Homme  with  the  intention  of 
gaining  distance  sufficient  to  rake ;  but  this 
manonivre  failed,  from  want  of  distance ;  and, 
to  avoid  being  boarded  by  the  Bon  Homme, 
Captain  Pearson  sent  his  helm  a-lee.  This 
movement  brought  the  two  ships  in  a  line, 
and  the  Bon  Homme  ran  her  bows  into  the 
stern  of  the  Serapis.  The  English  now  hailed 
the  Bon  Homme,  to  know  whether  they  had 
struck.  Jones  himself  answered,  "that  be 
had  not  yet  begun  to  fight."  But  the  truth 
was,  that  the  broadsides  of  the  Serapis  liad 

nciore  etgiit  ociock,  nau  rectus  cu  several 
eigliteen-poumlers  under  water,  and  leaked 
very  much.  Jones  received  no  assistance 
from  his  squadron:  the  Pallas  was  engaged 
with  the  Countess  of  Scarborough,  the  Yen 
geance  held  ofT  at  a  distance,  and  the  Alli- 
ance declined  interfering  altogether.  The 
position  in  which  the  two  contending  frigates 
were  now  placed  was  most  favourable  to 
Jones,  for  not  a  gun  could  take  effect  on  ei- 
ther side,  and  he  thus  gained  some  moments 
for  consideration,  which  the  Amei 

superior*  force,  he  had 
the  English  was  the  much  more  manageable 
skip  of  the  two.  The  Boo  Homme  now 
backed  her  top-sails,  and  those  of  the  Sera- 
tits  beinq  filled,  the  ships  separated.  The 
bowsprit  of  die  Serapis  now  came  over  the 
liou  Homme's  poop  by  the  misen-mast. 
Jones  darted  like  a  cat  upon  bis  prey,  and 
immediately  grappled.    The  action  of  the 


n  tha  enemy's  sails  forced  her  stern 
.  the  Bon  Homme's  bow, M  so  dial  the 


wind  on  the 
close  to  I 

ships  lay  square  alongside  of  each  other,  the 
yards  l>eiog  all  entangled,  and  the  cannon  of 
each  ship  touching  the  opponent's  side  ** 
This  was  a  bold  way  of  saving  a  sinking  ship, 
and  preventing  the  effect  of  eighteen  pound- 
ers under  water ! 

1 "  The  battle."  to  use  Jones's  own  wonts, 
"  was  fought  with  unremitting  fury  "  The 
rammers  were  run  into  the  rewecti**  ships 
to  enable  the  men  to  load.  The  Serapis 
now  fought  with  the  actual  view  of  sinking 
tlie  enemy,  and  her  broadsides  were  inces- 
sant.   The  battery  of  twelve*  pounders,  on 


which  Jones  had  placed  his  chief  rfr-pend- 
nnce,  which  was  commanded  by  his  only 
lieutenant,  and  manned  by  Americans,  was 
entirely  silenced  and  abandoned1 ;  of  the  six 
old  eighteen  pounders  that  formed  the  bat- 
tery of  the  lower  gnu  deck,  most  burst,  and 
killed  almost  all  the  men  who  were  stationed 
to  manage  them.  At  the  same  time.  Colonel 
Chamillard,  who  commanded  a  party  of 
twenty  French  volunteers  on  the  poop,  aban- 
doned his  station,  after  having  lost  r 
his  band  There  were  only  two  nine  [ 
on  the  qnarter  deck,  that  were  not  silenced. 
The  purser,  who  commanded  the  party  that 
worked  these  guns,  was  shot  through  the 
head :  and  Jones,  m  this  critical  moment, 
when  he  almost  required  the  faculty  of  ubi- 
quitv,  was  obliged  to  fill  the  parser's  place. 
With  great  difficulty  he  rallied  a  few  ma. 
and  shifted  over  one  of  the  lee  quarter  deck 
guns ;  these  three  nine  pounders  played  well, 
but  not  one  of  the  heavier  cannon  of  the  Bon 
Homme  was  fired  during  the  rest  of  the  ac- 
ti  o 

Do  ng  this  hot  work  the 
manner  was  fully  convinced  that 
later  his  shin  must  sink,  yet  Commodore 
Dale,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  Ame- 
rican officers  now  living,  and  who  was  Jones's 
first  lieutenant  during  the  engagement,  says, 
that  Jones  never  once  rrrnchtst  daring  tbf 
whole  conflict ;  and  that  even  during  the 
greater  horrors  which  are  to  follow,  '*  nothm; 
could  depress  his  ardour,  or  change  his  de- 
termination." - 

•Jones,  however,  bad  well  lined  his  tops, 
and  these  seconded  the  exertions  of  his  little 
battery.  He  directed  the  fire  of  one  of  the 
three  cannons  acrainst  the  mainmast  of  the 
Serapis  with  doulde-headed  shot,  while  the 
two  other  were  equally  well  served  with  gm;»j 
and  canister  to  silence  the  enemy's  musfct-trr 
and  clear  her  decks.  The  fire  from  the  tops 
of  the  Bon  Homme  was  conducted  with  such 
skill  and  effect,  that,  ultimately,  every 
who  appeared  on  the  deck  of  the  Serapis  • 
immediately  disposed  of.  Captain 
then  ordered  the  survivors  to 
He 


to  reeaive  the  eighteen  pound  cartridge, 
which  it  was  their  duty  to  supply,  thr» « 
them  on  the  main  deck  and  then  went  off  for 
more.  These  cartridges  being  scattered  along 
the  deck,  and  many  of  them  being  broken, 
it  so  happened,  that  some  of  the  hand  gre- 
nades thrown  from  the  fore-yard  of  the  Bon 
Homme,  which  was  directly  over  the  mmm 
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tent.  Both  ships  were  ppw  on 
ral  places.  Tlx  Bon  Hoimiie 
times  under  the  necessity  of  n 


hatch  of  the  Serapis,  fell  upon  this  pdvrder 
and  produced  •  most  awful  explosion.  The 
effect  was  terrific  ;  wore  than  twenty  of  the 
English  were  blown  to  pieces.  Pearson,  as 
he  afterwards  acknowledged,  was  now  on  the 
point  of  surrendering,  when  the  cowardice 
of  three  of  the  under  officers  of  the  Bon 
l'omme  Induced  them  to  call  out  "quarter!" 
The  English  commander  personally  demand- 
ed of  Jones  whether  he  surrendered  ;  the 
American  commander  personally  answered 
in  the  most  decided  negative. 

'  The  action  now  commenced  with  redou- 
bled fury  ;  Jones  still  succeeded  in  keeping 
the  enemy's  deck  clear ;  but  the  ft  re  of  their 
Don,  especially  of  the  lower  battery,  which 
formed  of  eighteen  pounders,  was  inces- 

fire  in  seve- 
fomuie  was  several 
necessity  of  suspending  the 
'  i  the  flames,  which  were 
a  few  inches  of  the  magazine. 
The  water  also  gained  upon  than.  "  I  had 
two  enemies  to  contend  with,"  said  Jones, 
"  besides  the  English, — fire  and  Water!*' 

'  At  this  moment,  the  Alliance  appeared, 
and  Jones  now  thought  the  battle  was  at  in 
eud ;  but,  to  his  utter  astonishment,  Landais 
discharged  a  broadside  full  into  the  stern  of 
the  Bon  Homme.  The  crew  cried  to  him, 
"  For  God's  sake  to  forbear  firing  into  the 
Hon  Homme  Richard,"  but  Landais  passed 
along  the  offside  of  the  ship,  and  confirmed 
his  firing.  There  was  no  possibility  of  his 
mistaking  the  Bon  Homme  for  the  Serapis, 
for  there  was  the  most  essential  difference  in 
their  appearance  and  construction ;  it  was 
full  moonlight,  too?  and  (he  sides  of  the  Ame- 
rican were  all  black,  and  of  the  Serapis  yet- 
low.  For  greater  security,  Jones  gave  the 
signal  of  recoirrioissance,  but  nothing  availed  : 
the  Alliance  passed  round,  firing  into1  her 
commodore's  ship's  head,  stern,  and  broad- 
side, and,  by  one  of  her  volleys,  killed  seve- 
ral own  an*d  Wounded  a  valuable  officer. 
*  My  situation,"  says  1— ■-  " 


i  at  last  sailed  off ;  not,  how- 
ever, without  giving  the  Bon  Homme  several 
s f lots  under  water.  This  was  perfect  de- 
struction. The  leak  gained  ground  on  the 
uutnps,  and  the  fire  irJereased  so  touch  an 
board  both  ships,  that  some  oflteers  ud  vised 
.tones  to  strike,  "  of  whose  courage  and  good 
souse  he  entertained  the  highest  opinion." 

'  It  was  a  grand  scene  (hat  the  Channel 
witnessed  that  night.  A  numerous  fleet  had 
taken  refuge  under  the  walls  of  Scarborough 
Cas«le ;  the  Bon  Homme  and  Serapis,  join- 
ed tit  aft  encounter  almost  unparalleled  for 
its  fierceness  and  duration,  finely  contrasted 
the  picturesque  am 
of  th«?  PuHa*  and  the  0 
borough,  now  both  ritenced  :  and  the  moon, 
which  was  extremely  bright  and  Aril,  lighted 
up,  not  only  this  magnificent  scene,  hot 
i-'lamborough  Head,  and-  the  surrounding- 
Heights  covered  with  the  inhabitants  of  aM  the 
neighbouring  towns. 

1  While  the  American  cormnodare 
ed  to  be  hesitating,  whether  he  should  follow 
the  advice  of  his  officers,  his  master  at  arms, 
■mho  was  frightened  out  of  his  wits,  suddenly 


let  loose  all  the  prisoners,  arnotn 
ly  five  hundred,  telling  them,  '*  to  save  them- 
selves, as  the  ship  was  going  to  sink." 

■  This  last  misfortune  seemed  id  be  deci- 
sive. One  prisoner  jumped  over  to  the 
enemy,  and  told  them,  that  if  they  held  out  a 
moment  ldoger  the  enenly  must  strike  '*  Our 
rudder,"  sstys  Jones,  in  his  letter  to  Frank- 
lin, "  was  entirely  off  {  the  stem-frame  and 
transoms  were  almost  entirely  cut  away  ;  the 
timber^  by  the  lower  deck,  especially  from 
the  maiumast  to  the  stern,  being  greatly  de- 
cayed by  age,  were  mangled  beyond  every 
power  of  description ;  and  a  person  must 
nave  been  an  eye-witness,  to  have  formed  a 
just  idea  of  the  tremendous  scene  of  carnage, 
wreck,  and  ruin  that  everywhere  appeared." 
Yet,  notwithstanding  this-  ftate,— notwith- 
standing that  the  prisoner*  were  loose, — that 
the  ship  was  on  fire  in  many  places,  and  that 
there  was  five  feet  of  water  rn  the  hold,  Jones 
determined  to  fight  on.  He  observed  what 
his  affrighted  ctow  had  overlooked — he  saw 
the  mainmast  of  the  Serapis  shake,  and  his 
practised  ear  told  him,  that  '  their  firing  de- 
creased." He  took  care  that  bis  own  should 
immediately  increase ;  awl  at  half-past  ten, 
in  the  sight  of  U»oiwaflds,  (he  flag  of  England, 
which  had  been  nailed  to  the  mast  of  the  Se- 
rapis, was  struck  by  Captain  Pearson's  own 
hands .  Her  mainmast  at  the ! 
overboard 

'  Had  Napoleon  commanded  the  I 
frigate,  he  would  hate  said,  that  he  "  ought 
to  have  won."  Very  probably  the  brave 
English  captain  thought  the  same*. 

'  Before1  anything,  except  (he  Wounded, 
could  be  removed^  the  Bort  Homme  Richard 
sank.  The  Countess  of  Scarborough  had 
previously  struck  to  (he  Pallas.' 

Jones  afterwards  endeavoured  to  stir  up 
the  Dutch  government  against  us,  and  his 
fleet  was  allowed  shelter  in  the  Texe),  until, 
through  the  interference  of  our  ambassador, 
an  order  for  his  dismissal  was  obtained  r — 
'As,  therefore,  in  a  very  short  time,  the 
in  all 

to 


splendid 

felt  it  a  duty  to  draw  trp  a*  short  ifreroorr  of 
his  public  lift*,  and  to  transmit  it  to  the"  Ame- 
rican Congress.  After  a  long  statement,  by 
which  he  shows  that  it  has  never  been  her 
fortune  to  have  possession  of  means  equal  to 
his  concept rons,  he  says  of  his  European' ex- 
ploits, that  the  first  object  of  ins  life"' was  to* 
secure  an  exchange  of  American  prisoners  in 
Europe  ;  and  my  second,  to  put  an  end  to 
burnings'  in  America,  by  making  one  good 
fire  of  toe  English  shipping.  I  succeeded  fn 
the  first,  rh  a  manner  far  mote  glorious  thaif 

•  In  the  second,  I  endeavoured  tb  deserve' 
success ;  but  a  wise  officer  Of  mine  observed, 
that  it  was  a  "  rash  thing,"  and  that  nothing 
could  be  got  by  burning  poor  peopWs  pro- 
perty. I  must,  however,  do  die"  gentleman 
the  justice  to  mention  his  acknowledgment', 
that  "  he  had?  no  turn  for  enterprise^;"  and  I 
must  also  do  equal  justice  to  my  former  of- 
ficers in  the  Providence  and  the  Alfr<*l,  by 
declaring,  that  had  they  theh  been  with  ni  e 
in  the  Ranger,  two  hundred  and  fifty  or  three 


hundred  tail  of  large  ships,  at ' 
would  have  been  laid  in  ashes. 

'  He  finished  by  saying,  "  I  have  not 
drawn  my  sword  in  our  glorious  cause  for 
hire ;  but  in  the  support  of  the  dignity  of  hu- 
man nature,  and  in  obedience  to  the  genuine 
divine  feelings  of  philanthropy :  I  hoisted, 
with  my  own  hands,  the  flag  of  Freedom,  the 
first  time  it  was  displayed  On  the  Delaware; 
I  have  attended  it  ever  since  with  veneration 
on  the  ocean.  I  claimed  and  obtained  ill 
first  salute  from  that  of  France,  before  our 
independence  was  otherwise  announced  in 
that  Kingdom ;  and  no  man  can  wish  more 
ardently  to  support  its  riling  glory  than  my- 

*  In  gaining  an  order  for  the  dismissal  of 
Jones  from  the  Texel,  the  English 
dor  had  conceived  that  his  grand  c 
obtained;  for  so  completely  did  the" Ameri- 
can frigate  appear  to  be  blockaded,  that  es- 
cape seemed  utterly  impossible.  One  morn- 
ing, however,  Jones,  with  a  favouring  breeze, 
suddenly  dashed  from  his  retreat,  and,  "  in* 
spite  of  all  their  criirsing-ships  and  squa- 
drons/" fairly  made  his  escape.  "I  am,  my 
dear  philosopher,"  he  writes  to"  M.  Dumas; 
"  this  moment  arrived  here.  Wtf  Irivo  made 
our  way  good  through  the  Channel,  in  spile 
of  the  utmost  efforts  of  Britain  to  prevent  it. 
I  had  too  pleasure  of  laughing,  «  their  ex- 

IhTshipV of  warTand^alon^K 
viewoftheIsleofWhjht.w  s  a 
' But  while  we  admire  the  admirable  stilt 
with  which  the  American  commander  eluded 
the  snares  of  his  persecutors,  with  what  other 
feelings  shall  we  view  the  conduct  of  that 
man,  who,  in  a  situation  of  such  imminent 
and  extraordinary  peril,  was  calmly  employed 
in  scribbling  some  complimentary  stanzas  tO 
an  absent  fair  One  1  .Yet  such  was  the  fact. 
The  daughter  of  M.  Dumas,  like  an  other 
fair  dames,  bad  mode  an  early  imptfewion  on 
the  sensitive  heart  of  Paul  Jone*.  The  lady 
very  prefty  verses  to  i  man'  prc-eroi- 
for  hi?  chivalrfc  gallanfry..  The  neglect 
which  he  had*  been  guilty  ot,  in  not  answer- 
ing her  last  verses  from  the  Hagoe,.  appears 
to' have  weighed  more  upon  his  mind  Uiau 
al!  (lie  sipiadruns  and  remonsrtances  of  his 
enemy.  The  bad  condition  of  the  Alliance 
had  prevented  Jones's  favourite  wish,  of  crui- 
sfng  for  some  (ime  against  the  enemy  before 
his  return  to  France.  Next  to  not  being  cap- 
tured, he  was  extremely  desirous  of  returning 
with  a  capture.  He  Was'  obliged,  however, 
from  the  cause  we  have  just  stated,  to  put  in 
at  Corogne,  from  whidh  place  h?  immediate- 
ly despatched  the  letter  to  M.  Dumps,  from 
which  wc  have  already  quoted.  *  Jo  show 
you,"  he  continues,  "  tliaf  I  am  entirely  dis- 
posed 
baduwge  I 
find  critical 

so  a  second  time.  • 
'  As  verses  composed  tinder  such  circum- 
stances may  perhaps,  like,  a*  more  celebrated, 
effusion,  "  lie  considered'  as  a  psycological, 
curiosity,"  ltie_  reader  will  most  probably 
not  be  displeased*  with  (heir  appearance. . 
f*lrr.t*i  written  on  hoard  the  Alliauce^ffUihant, 

*  Irt  *rjr  ./  January,  1791, 


THE  I.1TF.RAKY  CHKON1CI.K 


aft<t  etcapi'f  out  of  the  Textlfrom  the  block- 
ade of  the  Htituh  Jfctt  ;  bti»n  in  anrurr  to  a 
piece  written  and  "it  to  the  Texel  by  a  young 
/,«/,  at  the  Hague. 


•  Were  I,  PauUoucs,  dv«r  mud,  DM  "King  of 

I  find  such  merit  in  thy  virgin  song, 

A  coral  crown  with  bays  lTd  give  to  thee, 

A  car,  which  on  the  wave*  should  smoothly 

glide  along; 
The  Neieldes  all  < 
And  gladly  sing  in  triumph  of  thy 
«  Vivat,  vivat* 
Of  Liberty  tl 


<  Or  happier  lot'  who  fair  Colombia  frre 
From  British  tyranny ;  mid  youth  atiil  mine, 
I'd  tell  a  tender  tale  to  one  like  thee 
With  artless  looks  mid  breast  as  pure  at  thine. 
I:  ■in  unloved  ray  flame,  distrust  npnrt, 
Like  faithful  turtles,  we'd  have  but  one  heart ; 
1  ogetltct  then  we'd  tune  the  silver  lyre, 
As  Love  or  sacred  Freedom  should  our  lays  In- 
spire. 

'  But  siucc,  alast  the  rage  of  war  prevails, 
And  cruel  Britons  desolate  our  land, 
For  Freedom  still  I  spread  my  willing  sails, 
My  unsheathed  sword  my  injured  country  shall 

command. 
Oo  on,  bright  maid,  the  muses  all  attend 
Genius  like  thine,  and  wish  to  be  its  friend- 
Trust  me,  mlthougb  conveyed  through  this  poor 

shift, 

My  new  year's  thoughts  are  grateful  for  thy 
virgin  gift. 

1  The  escape  of  Paul  Jones  exhausted  the 
patience  of  the  court  of  London,  aud  war 
»as  soon  after  declared  against  the  Low 
Countries.  The  harbouring  of  the  American 
commodore  at  the  Texel  was  the  subject  of 
the  first  article  of  the  declaration.  Thus  was 
this  extraordinary  man  the  menus  by  which  a 
powerful  European  government  joined  in 
the  "  common  cause"  to  which  he  was  so 
devoted !' 

floU  concluded  in  ovrnnt.J 

A  Vkturr*iue  and  Dexriptive  Tour  in  i/it 
Mcwttainsofthe  7%*  Pyrtncts. 
(Concluded  from  p.  5U4.) 
Is  resuming  our  notice  of  this  elegant  work, 
We  must  again  regret  our  inability  to  do  jus- 
tice to  the  author's  sketches  of  the  wild  and 
romantic  scenery  of  the  Pyrenees ;  wc  are, 
therefore,  again  compelled  to  resort  to  his  de- 
scriptions. The  village  of  Gedrc  particularly 
attracted  the  attention  of  Mr.  I  lardy,  who 
says,  '  although  a  residence  of  five  weeks  in 
the  mountains  had  accustomed  my  eye  to 
stupendous  objects,  yet  here  the  mind  aud 
eye  seemed  incapable  of  embracing  their  im- 
mensity : — 

'The  village  of  Gedrc  is  placed  at  the 
opening  of  a  lateral  valley  from  the  south- 
east. From  this  valley  issues  a  considerable 
torrent,  which  exhibits  a  superb  curiosity : 
behind  the  small  inn,  a  large  mass  of  rocks 
chokes  up  the  valley,  and  has  turned  aside 
the  direct  course  of  the  impetuous  torrent, 
which  lias  forced  for  itself  an  opening,  ten 
feet  in  diameter,  into  a  natural  grotto,  the 
roof  of  which  is  nearly  malted  over  with  the 
thickest  foliage,  festooned  in  the  most  grace- 
ful manner,  and  so  clustered  as  to  be  nearly 
impervious  to  the  light.   Hence  a  gloom  is 


thrown  around,  whuh  contrasts  exquisitely 

with  tlie  silvery  spray  dial  dashes  about  in 
incessant  variety.  The  waters  soon  become 
tranquil,  and  now  at  your  feet  a  pel  feci  mir- 
ror ;  the  minute  t  object  may  be  seen  in  it, 
especially  the  trout,  which  abound  there  : 
they  are  frequently  observed  endeavouring  to 
regain  the  height  from  which  tlicy  have  been 
dashed  down;  and  to  this  end  they  form 
themselves  into  a  circle,  with  Uicir  tails  in 
dieir  mouths,  and  thus  dart  up  to  the  height 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet.  Tradition  reports, 
that  the  village  was  formerly  much  larger, 
but  that  nearly  the  whole  of  it  was  once 


and  earned  along  in 
face*  of  which  are  primitive  i 
On  the  scry  highest  range, 
masses,  of  a  square  form, 
'  "  High  o'er  the  rest  display  superior  state. 
In  un<uJ  pre  eminence  sublimely  great," 
and  are  called  the  Towers  of  Marbore ;  and 
in  viewing  them,  you  are  ready  to  take  Oiem 
fix  an  aerwl  fortress.    Not  a  sign  of  verdure 
is  seen,  except  a  few  black  pines  at  our  feet. 

cold  snow  scene,  quite  tbe 
thing  partakes  of  a  yellow  tinge, 
t4>Ht-entembU;hnrir\%  somewhat  of  an  artificial 


to  be  a 

;J7; 


swept  away  by  die  first  bursting  out  of  the  appearance,  strongly  resembles  the  dn>p- 


turrent. 

'Prow 
in  patche 
came  to 
pea  ranee. 


eding  onwanls,  all  cultivation,  even 
i,  ceases ;  and  again  ascending,  we 
a  defile  of  tho  most  ap|mlling  >p- 
exhibiling  an  immense  mass  of 


scene  of  a  play-house.  At  the  left  corner, 
a  huge  rock,  at  least  two  thousand  feet  in 
height,  juts  out,  and  then  comes  the  wonder- 
ful case :idc,  falling  as  from  the  heavens,  like 


rock,  which  has  fallen  from  the  ovprhanging 
mountain:  it  is  called  Qiaos,  or  Peyreda, 
by  the  country  people;  and, 
might  say,  "  Chaos  is  come  again  I 
of  the  blocks  are  larger  than  the 
houses.  The  greatest  care  is  necessary  in 
traversing  this  ruin  of  nature  :  nothing  can 
lie  more  hornbie  to  behold.  Some  of  the 
blocks  have  been  found  to  contain  one  hun- 
dred thousand  cubic  feet :  'tbe  largest  appear 
like  so  many  edifices  torn  up  from  their 
foundations,  being  generally  of  a  square 
form. 

'  We  wound  out  way  through  these  scenes 
fur  half  an  hour,  like  mere  pigmies  bewil- 
dered and  lost  in  astonishment,  passing  a  neg- 
lected lead  and  silver  mine,  once  worked 
by  the  English :  near  the  place  are  the  rums 
of  the  foundery.  Just  as  we  cleared  all  this, 
the  mountain  breaks  open  on  the  right,  and 
wc  caught  sight  of  one  of  the  highest  gla- 
ciers, die  Yignemale,  whose  dazzling  white- 
ness licautimlly  contrasted  with  the  black 
scenery  around  us  :  wc  continued  ascending 
till  we  reached  Gavarnie,  having  tHused  a 
large  defile,  called  die  Valley  d  Ossone.  A 
torrent  descends  from  it,  making  eight  or  ten 
cascades,  all  varied  in  character,  springing 
out  of  the  finest  verdure  and  majestic  rocks, 
with  an  effect  more  beautiful  than  can  be 
imagined:  nothing  we  had  yet  seen  was 
comparable  to  it.' 

Grand  and  beautiful  as  this  scene  must 
have  appeared,  it  seems  to  liave  been  sur- 
passed in  sublimity  by  the  Circle  of  Ga- 
varnie : — 

'  The  whole  scene  presents  tho  interior  of  a 
vast  amphitheatre,  of  a  construction  so  regu- 
lar as  to  seem  the  work  of  human  hands,  and 
which,  in  the  language  of  die  guide,  would 
apiieur  to  be  die  last  barrier  of  the  world. 
The  most  striking  object  is  a  prodigious  cas- 
cade, on  the  extreme  left,  falling  in  one  un- 
line  one  thousand  two  hundred  and 
feet.  Before  it  reaches  the  bottom, 
it  dashes  against  a  huge  mass  of  rock,  and 
then  forms  die  principal  source  of  tbe  Gave 
de  Pau.  In  the  centre  of  the  view  are  seven 
oilier  cascades,  varying  from  three  to  "five 
hundred  feet  in  perpendicular  height. 

'  The  majestic  scene  is  formed  of  glaciers, 
snow,  ami  alabaster  rocks ;  the  summits  of  die 


rising  in  terraces,  Drone 
wide  opening,  called  the 
from  some  fabulous  tale  i 
lemague.   The  view  is 


a  mighty  riband,  joining  earth  and  sky  :  the 
centre  portion  resembles  nn  immense  wn!l, 
rising  in  terraces,  broken  on  the  right  bv  a 
"  die  Breche  dc  Hob/nd, 
of  die  time  of  Char- 
then  doted  in  by 
of  pale  yellow  mountains,  adtanrm; 
nearer  to  rlic  spectator,  their  edges  overlook- 
ing the  torrent  of  foaming  waters  which  nV>« 
j  from  the  foot  of  die  cascades.    The  arai  »s 
the  amphitheatre  is  not  less  than  two  mries; 
hut  the  deception  of  vision  is  so  great,  that  i 
thousand  yards  would  be  supposed  its 
extent. 

*  We  hurried  on  to  contemplate  die 
in  detail :  every  object  of  which  h  is  com- 
posed is  of  a  proportion  far  beyond  all  ordi- 
nary conception.  We  presently  reached  s 
vast  oval  of  intrusted  snow,  winch  conlra<« 
lwautifully  with  the  surrounding  walb  i4 
primitive  rocks.  The  apparent  regularity  of 
decoration  is  most  striking.  We  beheld  v» 
foaming  water  of  the  larger  cascade  prectr*- 
tatc  itself  into  a  vast  hole  under  the  snow  - 
the  thundering  noise  of  its  descent  is  tremen- 
dous. Wc  found  it  impossible  to  approach 
the  abyss  too  closely,  as  die  atmosphere  ef 
spray  which  surrounds  it  soon  wets  t 
t  ator  to  the  skin ,  and  we  were  obi  iged  t 
^  4  The  sight  is  confounded^ n 

bore,  which  form  the  crown  to  the  enure 
scene,  and  seem  to  pierce  the  cloud*.  Yoe 
are  scarcely  conscious  that  you  exist,  and  ev 
iierience  a  kind  of  ccstacv,  or  interior  exatn- 
tion,  which  seems  die  effect  of  magic.  The 
Tour*  de  Marbore  arc  seen  from  Toulouse  on 
the  side  of  ¥  ranee,  and  from  Saragoosa  on 
that  of  Spain.* 

In  the  wilder  parts  of  the  Pvrenen  sue  a 
class  of  people,  called  the  Cagots,  of « 
Mr. "" 


'In  my  two 
mountains,  1  sometimes  came  in  contact 
this  singular  race  of  human  beings,  and  wr».« 
are,  I  believe,  peculiar  to  this  part  of  FVamc* 
No  language  can  describe  the  utter  wrevH 
cdncss  of  tin  ir  appearance ;  shunned  by 
everyone,  they  crawl  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth  in  the  most  abject  state  of  want  stud 
misery,  such  as  can  only  be  known  but  in 
being  witnessed.  Their  complexions  sis*  ea- 
rn the  e«rea»;  winy  tX  tie...  I 
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Hided  with  the  goitre,  of  dwarfish  stature, 
and  for  clothing,  a  sort  of  sackcloth  is  all  that 
distinguishes  them  from  ■  tlie  beasts  that  pe- 

*1V  origin  of  these  poor  creatures  is  lost 
in  the  distance  of  time.  Motu.  Palassou, 
wlto  has  written  a  memoir  on  the  subjuct,  is 
of  opinion,  that  they  take  their  rise  from  the 
last  of  the  Saracens,  who  were  defeated  by 
Charles  Martct,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Toms,  and  subsequently  driven  into  these 
mountains,  and  afterwards  became  objects  of 
hatred  and  contempt. 

'  The  habitations  of  these  outcasts  are  apart 
from  all  the  towns  and  tillages,  amid  dreary 
^alleys  and  unwholesome  swamps.  Among 
other  persecutions,  they  were  formerly  ob- 
liged to  bear  a  badge,  indicative  of  their  de- 
graded class.  These  cruel  distinctions  pur- 
sued them  even  to  the  churches,  which  they 
entered  by  a  separata  door;  and  the  holy 
waters  appropriated  to  their  use  would  have 
been  thought,  by  their  more  favoured  fcllow- 
i  rathvr  those  of  contamination  than  of 


The  next  reader  of  the  hook  was  a  young 
Frenchman,  of  duelling  notoriety  ;  and  learn 
ing  from  the  librarian  who  the  writer  of  these 
notes  was,  immediately  called  him  out. — 
They  met,  armed  with  pistols,  in  the  presence 
of  fifty  persons ;  both  fired  at  the  same  in- 
stant, when  the  Frenchman  was  mortally 
wounded.  The  exasperation  of  the  bystand- 
ers was  extreme :  the  survivor  with  difficulty 
escaped  with  his  life,  and  the  moire  was  ob- 
liged to  take  him  under  his  special  protection 
till  he  could  privately  withdraw  from  that 
part  of  the  country.  For  some  weeks  the 
irritation  of  the  lower  classes  manifested  itself 
in  so  marked  a  manner,  that  most  of  the 
English  also  retired  for  the  remainder  of  the 
season. 

'  At  Bagncrcs,  the  circle  of  the  principal 
battling  establishments  is  completed,  and  to- 
wards the  month  of  September  the  visitants 
depart,  almost  satiated  with  the  wild  majesty 
of  Nature  to  which  they  hare  been  so  long 
accustomed,  and  many  sighing  again  for  the 
plains  and  their  corresponding 


*  I  was  confined  to  a  village  by  incessant 
rain  one  whole  day,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
some  of  these  people,  and  never  can  I  forget 
the  two  or  three  objects  which  presented 
themselves,  more  particularly  one,  a  female : 
the  face  was  horribly  disfigured  with  the 
small-pox;  the  goitre  had  extended  itself  so 
completely  round  the  throat,  that  no  protru- 
sion of  tho  lower  jaw  could  »*»  perceived  :  a 
filthy  blanket  was  thrown  over  her  shoulders, 
extending  to  the  feet,  and  held  round  her 
with  folded  amis:  her  taut-umembU 
iia  tlit  extreme  ;  and  although 
rpression  of  the  eye  indicated 
misery  were  struggling 
estowed  upon  her  seemed 
for  a  moment  to  dispel  the  habitual  gloom  of 
her  wretched  countenance,  which  conscious 
degradation  had  so  deeply  engraved  upon  it. 
In  nearly  ouc  attitude  she  remained  opposite 
to  the  auherge  full  three  hours,  attracted  thi- 
ther, no  doubt,  by  the  hope  of  charity  and 
the  gratification  of  vacant  curiosity,  which 
the  arrival  of  any  stranger  would  most  proba- 
bly afford.    In  speaking  of  her  to  the  mis 
trees  of  the  bouse,  her  answer  convinced  me, 
that  she  hardly  thought  the  poor  creature 
worthy  of  notice  as  a  human  being.   The  go- 
vernment of  France  ought  to  seek  the  im- 
provement of  these  miserable  people ;  but  I 
am  aware  that  they  have  difficulties  almost 
insurmountable  in  the  prejudices  and  long- 
cherished  abhorrence  of  association  which  the 
mountaineers  entertain  towards  them.' 

Fearing  we  may  encroach  too  much  on  the 
letter-press  of  this  beautiful  volume,  we  shall 
make  hut  one  extract  more;  it  relates  to 
Hagni  ros,  where  there  are  very  celebrated  bat- 
tles, and  an  anecdote  connected  with  it  :— 

'  A  circumstance  ocean-err  while  I  was  in 
the  noi^hbourhood  of  fcagncres,  which  made 
the  residence  of  the  English  there  very  disa- 
greeable. An  Englishman  had  taken  a  hook 
from  the  public  library — the  "  Histaire  da 
CitnquiteM  de  FArmie  rraneaise,"  and  finding 
ii  it  an  erroneous  account  of  the  battle  of 
Toulouse,  had  indulged  himself  in  writing 
i  of  a 


with  the  huge 
on  the  charity 


M  The  majesty  of  rocks,  the  torrent's 
A  moment  please  or  agitate." 
'  In  quitting  Bagncrea,  we  emerge  altoge- 
ther from  the  mountains ;  and  at  this  time, 
August,  the  leaves  were  beginning  to  fall,  and 
the  surfaces  of  the  elevated  takes  were  frosen 
uver :  the  region  of  perpetual  snows  is  about 
eight  thousand  feet.  The  following  are  the 
heights  of  the  must  elevated  peaks  above  the 
level  of  the  sea  :— 

1  Yigucnutc,  S  8.  E-  of  Cautcrcts    10,432  feet 
M.ubou',  Oavarnie      -    -    -  10,200 
Mont  Perdu,  Spain  ....  10,678 
Picdu  Midi  de  Bigorre     ■   ■  9,<at> 

PicdcB«s<*»  6,104 

Re  du  Midi  de  Pan  -   •    •    -  8,443 
As  the  Pyrenees  is  by  no  means  the  best 

known  portion  of  the  globe  or  of  Europe,  the 

Cublic  is  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Hardy,  for 
is  very  spirited  sketches  (coloured  after  na- 
ture) of  its  mountain  scenery,  the  description 
of  which  is  interspersed  with  so  many  inter- 
esting anecdotes  and  pictures  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  inhabitants.  To  travel- 
lers, and  to  lovers  and  collectors  of  works  on 
the  fine  arts,  this  volume  will  at  once  recoin- 


tiic  slave  nunc. 
Additional  Papers  presented  to  Parliament,  by 
his  Majesty  t  Command,  in  Erulanation  of 
the  Measures  of  hit  Majesty's  Government , 
for  the  Melioration  of  the  Condition  of  the 
Slave  PopuLititn  in  his  Majesty's  Posses- 
sions in  the  West  Indies,  and  on  the  Con- 
tinent of  South  America.    In  continuation 
of  the  Papers  presented  this  [last]  Session. 
Folio,   pn.  280.    Loudon,  1825. 
(Concluded  from  p.  594.) 
The  last  of  the  parliamentary  documents 
on  which  our  observations  relative  to  the 
slave  trade  are  founded,  consists  of  the  cor- 
respondence between  the  British  govern- 
ment and  his  majesty's  colonics  in  the 
West  Indies  and  on  the  continent  of  South 
America,  on  die  melioration  and  condi- 
tion of  the  slave  population.    This  corres- 
pondence extends  over  between  three  and 
four  hundred  folio  pages,  and,  like  many 

■  de- 


feats its  object  by  its  voltiminousness :  this 
we  SUSped  will  be  the  i 
reports  of  the  commissioners  on 
schools.  No  person  will  be  at  the  labour  o» 
wading  through  the  five  or  six  thousand 
pages  they  contain,  in  order  to  deduce  certain 
data,  which,  however  true  or  curious,  possess 
but  little  general  interest. 

The  first  part  of  this  correspondence  is 
between  Earl  Bathurst,  colonial  secretary  of 
stile,  and  the  Duke  of  Manchester,  prin- 
cipally on  the  subject  of  die  revolt  of  the 
Negroes,  in  June,  1824.  The  poor  creatures 
had  been  led  to  believe  that  their  emancipa- 
tion was  decreed  in  parliament,  but  withheld 
by  their  masters ;  they  therefore  rose  to 
demand  their  freedom,  and  were  guilty  of 
lea  excesses  than  white  men  generally  arc  in 
cases  of  insurrection  ;  however,  a  great  num- 
ber of  them  were  taken  and  tried,  and  twelve 
executed  in  the  parish  of  Hanover,  by  order 
of  the  magistrates,  without  reference  to  the 
governor-general,  '  the  case  of  rebellion  or 
rebellious  conspiracy  being  excepted  from 
the  late  law,  which  enacts,  that  no  sentence 
of  death  against  slaves  shall  be  ciyriid  into 
effect,  unless  by  order  of  die  governor.' 

This,  by  the  by,  is  a  sweeping  exception 
which  ought  at  once  to  l»e  abolished;  the 
magistrates  in  a  slave  colony,  whose  interest 
is  connected  with  the  proprietary,  ought  not 
thns  to  hold  the  issues  of  life  and  death  ;  it 
is,  however,  but  justice  to  say,  that  Jamaica 
is  one  of  the  best  of  the  Wot  India  islands, 
and  that  it  has  shown  a  greater  disposition  to 
meet  the  views  of  die  British  government,  in 
ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  Ne/roes, 
than  any  ofthe  other  colonics.  In  1821  the 
House  of  AssemWy  passed  two  acts,  which, 
as  the  governor  well  observes,  are  '  important 
in  themselves,  as  affording  protection  and 
encouragement  to  die  slaves,  and  more  so,  as 
indicating  an  intention  of  doing  more  here- 
after.' 

'  The  first  act  protects  slaves  from  all 
mesne  process  on  the  day  allotted  to  them 
for  the  cultivation  of  their  provisions,  or  to 
carry  them  to  market.  It  wdl  enable  them 
to  employ  the  Saturday  for  this  pupo.e, 
whilst  before  this  act  passed,  slaves  belonging 
to  individuals  against  whom  judgments  were 
open,  were  obliged  to  go  to  market  on  Sun- 
day, in  order  to  avoid  the  danger  of  being 
taken  by  the  deputy  marshal  on  any  other 
day.  This  exemption  from  mesne  process 
will  afford  them  now  the  opportunity  to  em- 
ploy Sunday  in  a  more  suitable  manner,  nnd 
will  materially  contribute  to  the  extinction  of 
the  Sunday  market. 

•The  other  act  enables  the  owners  of 
slaves  to  reward  their  services  by  manu- 
mission, notwithstanding  entails  and  other 
settlements.' 

We  pass  over  die  correspondence  with  the 
Bahamas,  Barbadoes,  Dominica,  Grenada, 
and  Antigua,  as  not  presenting  any  distinct 
feature  of  interest.  At  St.  Christopher's, 
however,  we  find  the  chief  justice  honestly 
acknowledging  the  evils  of  slavery,  and  la- 
bouring with  all  his  might  to  lessen  them 
by  a  new  bill,  which,  iu  pursuance  widi  the 
wishes  of  the  British  government,  should 
consolidate  all  the  slave  laws  of  each  colony. 
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In  a  report  to  the  governor,  Chief  Jtafc* 
Tic  wood  says, — 

'  Although  our  statute  book  it  disgraced 
with,  perhaps,  fewer  sanctions  to  atrocious 
atid  sanguinary  conduct  toward*  the  slave 
populating  thap  »re  to  he  found  among  our 
nei^liliyurj},  (here  is  still  much  which  pro- 
claims the  age  when  thesp  our  fellow  crea- 
tures were  considered  of  less  importance  than 
the  rail  which  t'i.  y  cultivated,  or  the  cattle 
which  they  drove.  Fearful  thai  anything  of 
this  nature  should  elude  my  research,  and 
aware  of  the  impossibility  of  reconciling  the 
various  incongruities  of  pur  slave  cpt|c  with 
the  hetter  feeling  which  now  prevails  towards 
them,  and  with  the  change  in  their  condition 
which  that  feeling  and  their  improved  habits 
demand,  1  resolved  at  once  upon  the  repeal 
of  every  exbjing  law  bearing  upon  the  sub* 
jeet.  This  hus  enabled  me  to  arrange  and 
classify  the  several  branches  of  the,  subject  in 
somewhat  of  a  natural  and  regular  order,  and 
to  dispose  of  it  under  the  three  grand  divi- 
sions:— I.  of  the  rights  and  privileges;  2. 
the  duties  ;  and  3.  the.  disabilities  of  this 
class  of  our  population 

'  Althoi^h  it  bo  a.  point  pf  sound  rather 
than  of  substance,  stiU  I  think  that  something 
may  be  gained  by  abolishing  the  odious 
terms  "  slave  and  slavery,"  as  applicable  to 
these  people  and  to  their  condition,  under  the 
improvements  which,  within  my  experience, 
have  taken  place  in  their  moral  slate,  and 
still  more  under  tliusu  which  qre  contem- 
plated, these  terms  are  pot  suitable  to  that 
condition.  I  proteose,  therefore,  to  designate 
them  as  vassals,  inasmuch  as  vassalage  more 
accurately  describes  the  existing  relations 
between  the  master  and  the  feudal  servant.  I 
admit  that  this  is  but  another  term  for  slavery, 
but  it  is  qf  milder  signification  ;  and  as 
vice  loses  half  its  evil  by  losipg  all  its  gross- 
ncss,  so  shall  we,  by  th(s  change  of  term,  strip 
the  condition  of  these  people  of  an  oppro- 
brium which  is  revolting  to  all  who  venerate, 
or  would  preserve  the  institutions  to  which  the 
condition  of  these  people  is  at  once  art  ex- 
ception and  a  reproach. 

'  I  do  not  entertain  the  opinion  that  ample 
justice  is  not  generally  done  to  these  people, 
when  they  complain  of  injury  or  oppression, 
by  the  tribunal*  to  which  they  appeal ;  still  I 
think  that  the  impartial  investigation  of  their 
complaints  should  be  placed  out  of  the  reach 
of  doubt  or  suspicion,  by  the  appointment  of 
a  public  officer,  as  guardian  and  protector  to 
them  ;  and  I  have  adapted  the  provisions  of 
the  Trinidad  order  in  council  tor  {hp)  pqr- 


the  bias  which  upon  many  subjects  it  may 
lie  supposed  to  have.  And  I  have  therefore, 
HI  the  bill  which  I 


After  staling  that  he  dqrs  n,oj  think  the 
private  chasibement  of  the  whip,  even  to 
females,  can  saAty  '  bo,'  abolished,  the  chief 
justice  proceeds : — 

'  In  regard  to  their  evidence  in  courts  of 
justice,  1  have  extended  the  principle  laid 
d'i\vn  in  the  order  in  council,  for  I  have 
never  seen  the  necessity  for  any  restriction 
upon  its  admission  under  such  precautions  as 
the  court  would  necessarily  adopt  in  all  cases 
of  suspicious  testimony,  ami  of  ignorant  wit- 
nesses. The  prevailing  n-cling-  of  OUT  juries 
against  the  credibility  of  Negro  evidence' in 
g'-ncrol  will  be  U  ample  iafeguuid  agann 


its  reception  In  all  civil 
which  the  owner  is  concerned,  or  where  any 
white  person  may  be  charged  with  any  offence 
punishable  with  death;  for  the  reception  of 
such  testimony  can  alone  do  away  with  the 
reproach  which  now  attaches  to  us,  namely, 
that  not  only  cruelty,  but  that  murder  may  be 
cu,mmi|ted  openly,  and  in  the  presence  of 
hu&drpds,  without  the  possibility  of  obtain- 
ing evidence  for  the  conviction  of  the  of- 
fender 

'  I  have  adopted  the  penal  clauses  on 
cruelty  which  the  order  in  council  contains. 
I  have  selected  from  our  own  laws,  and  from 
those  of  die  neighbouring  islands,  nil  that 
appears,  to  me  to  be  of  sound  aud  practical 
utility,  so  as  (o  secure  to  the  *lave  a  suffi- 
ciency of  food,  an  allotment  of  land,  clothing, 
time  for  meals  and  rest,  support  to  the  infirm, 
if  the  owner  be  unknown,  a  protection  from 
mal -treatment  by  the  owner,  or  otherwise, 
and  from  the  use  of  chains  and  iron  col  lam. 
I  have  also  provided  for  medical  attendance, 
the  treatment  of  pregnant  women,  immuni- 
ties to  women  with  a  certain  number  of  chil- 
dren, borri  in  wedlock,  for  attendance  on 
public  worship,  for  baptism,  and  with  a  view 
of  removing  every  excuse  for  omitting  to  sup- 
ply a  due  allowance  of  food  and  raiment.  I 
nave  adopted  these  clauses  from  our  Amelio- 
ration Act,  which  make  these  articles  a  lien 
upon  the  slaves  themselves,  under  the  limita- 
tions dierein  contained,  prior  to  all  other 
engagements  or  securities.' 

'n»e  4  Additional  Tapers,'  the  title  of  which 
we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article, 
contain  a  variety  of  documentary  evidence  pn 
the  proceedings  in  Trinidad  and  Demerara, 
arising  out  of  a  despatch  from  Earl  Bathurst 
to  the  respective  colonies,  explaining  and 
directing  the  amelioration  of  the  slaves,  and 
the  abolition  of  the  whip,  so  far  as  regarded 
females.  There  is  also  the  half-yearly  report 
of  the  Syndic  Procurodor,  general  protector 
and  guardian  of  slaves  in  Trinidad,  with  an 
account  of  the  criminal  prosecutions  instituted 
by  the  attorney-general  against  the  slaves 
during  that  period.  A  return  of  the  punish- 
ments inflicted  on  slaves  follows ;  the  offences 
are  very  multifarious— from  insolence,  indo- 
lence, absenting  from  church,  to  thefts,  &c. 
and  the  punishments  vary  from  confinement 
to  thirty-one  stripes,  die  largest  number  that 
appears  to  have  been  inflicted.  Drunkenness 
appears  a  very  common  vice  among  die  slaves, 
and  maternal  affection  docs  not  seem  a  Negro 
virtue,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  numlier  of 
women  punished  for  neglect  or  cruelty  to 
their  children.  The  idea  that  they  are  only 
breeding  and  rearipg  children  for  perpetual 
slavery  may  dull  their  feelings  and  render 
the  mothers.  indiflctenLhut  oo  apology  can 
be  made  for  cruelty.  These  papers;  do  not 
furnish  any  extracts  sufficiently  interesting 
for  us  to  quote,  and  we  shall,  therefore,  not 
dwell  longer  op  tho  painful  but  interesting 
subject  of  the  slave  trade  at  present  ;  al- 
though, uulil  it  is  wholly  abolished,  we  shall 
never  cease  to  itprvbatc  it. 


The  Broken  Heart,  vith  otkrr  Perm  By 
Edmund  I.  Riant,  Esq.  litre©,  pp. »«. 
Ixmdon,  IB25.  C'nurchilL 
This  is  a  volume  of  very  gentleounl- 
poetry,  and  if,  in  travelling  through  k,  «'« 
here  and  there  met  with  a  rugged  place,  ret 
the  journey  was  generally  smooth  and  unifonii ; 
but  to  drop  metaphor,  we  may  observe,  that 
Mr.  Meade's  muse  is  more  distinguished  (* 
sweetness  than  vigour,  though  fJreaorauy  m 
deficient  in  the  latter  quality.  The  prroeipal 
jiocm  has  several  beautiful  passages,  tad  the 
sonnets  are  pretty  ;  we,  however,  prefer  lis 
following  :— 

*  STANZA*. 

I O  Avon's  banks  are  wild  and  fab*, 

And  Avon's  woodi 
And  you  may  wands 

The  livelong  day  unseen ; 

'  For  there  shades  many  a  leafy  i 

To  Piling  eyes  unknown, 
Where  thou  oiighCat  make  the  w 

'1  lie  cadence  to  thine  own. 
'  Scorn  not  such  haunt— by  brighter  skies, 

By  wilder  paths  you  well  may  roam; 
But  never  scene  again  might  rise 

Of  such  a  quiet  borne ! 

•  These  green  banks  shelter  fara  the  wind, 

The  blue  sky  tint.,  the  cloud.  «b«e  hy 
The  trees  their  ugrd  boughs  dec-Hard, 
Shed  blessiugs  on  its  peaceful  way  ! 

•  Sweet  is  thy  stream,  oh  passing  sweet ! 

Beneath  the  parle-d  west ; 
When  its  pale  star,  and  rose  hoes  meet 
Within  thy  hallowed  breast; 

•The  rudest  sound  thy  vision  breaking, 
The  bat's  low  bum— or  sunk  from  nt« 

The  hfe-like  leaf  ita 
4«  >ifca«eto< 

•  Then  wander  there— and  while  the  fleam 

Fades  wan  beneath  thine  eye  reposed, 
Say,  then,  if  ever  l.>v.  In  »i  du.ur. 
So  eaten,  so  still,  ao  silent  closed ! 

<  Strike  the  wild  harp's  inspiring  chorda- 

Was 't  not  along  thy  banks,  proud  rival 
He  walked,  and  breathed  those  burning  vorrfi 
That  made  thee  blessed  on  earth  foe  cr« ' 

O  thou  eternal  Shakspeare !  thou 
Didst  watch  eVn  thus  those  waters  5o*i«|. 
And  wbile  they  glassed  tby  awful  brow,  ( 
What  softened  thoughts  were  in  thee  grow* 

<  Soflcncd— for  snch  they  needs  most  fW« i 

Then  Ariel's  trembling  essence  grev. 
Then  in  her  grace  and  bi£b-soulcd  pn<it 


n 

Miranda  adoration  drew. 

<  Or  on  such  eve  as  this,  abore 
Young  Juliet  poured  her  bouodUss  heart 

Or  mourned  sweet  Imogen  the  kwe 
That  slighted,  could  pot  yet  depart ! 

*  And  now  beneath  thy  touch  I 

That  harp  unstrung  bangs  I 
Gone  ia  the  monarch  of  the  sc 

And  long  bath  damped  I 
I  The  Passions  slept  with  him  who  called— 

Save  once  when  with  a  tpul  all  flame 
Pale  Collins  struck—but  shrunk  appalW  ( 

When  they,  embodied,  beard  sod  cam*  t 


«  •  The  two  opening  lines  of  this  paw  *™ 
taken  from  that  beautiful  ballad  brguun«g*|U 
•  O  Brigland  banks  are  wild  and  **i 
And  Greta's  woods  ait  £'ccn»  it ' 

«  ttokrjiv,Can«il[ 
•  f  The  real  fetrid  intensity  ofCoDtm''c,* 
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'Sweet  Avon !  rami/  :•:  >j  wo stray 

Forgetful  here  Mid  doubly  shame, 
If  Mich  be— wbn  have  framed  tbe  lay. 
And  on  thy  bank*  could  talk  of  fame !' 
A  rile  punster  at  our  elbow  remarks,  that 
Mr.  11.  will  have  one  advantage  over  many 

i  may  be  formed 
,  by  all  be  will  be  read  (Reade). 


Plans  for  the  Gurrrnment 
and  ld*rttl  Instruction  of  Boys  in  large 


(Concluded  from  p.  599  ) 
•  last  we  gave  the  author's  outline  of 
of  education  adopted  at  Hazel- 
_  siem  wnicn,  luenniytng  ilsell  wittj 
the  feelinifs  and  habits  of  our  nature,  rende r* 
the  life  >f  a  schoolboy  as  happy  in  progress 
as  it  generally  is  in  recollection.  In  the  sub- 
sequent chapters,  the  plan  is  developed  in  all 
in  details, — as  to  the  government  of  the 
school,  the  regulations  for  keeping  order, 
rewards  and  punishments,  the  modes  of  in- 
struction, tic.  To  these  are  added,  observa- 
tions on  the  beat  method  of  acquiring  lan- 
guages, on  elocution,  penmanship,  tec,  and  a 
comparison  of  public  and  private  education — 
a  subject  on  which  Kustace  Bud  gel  I  wrote  ;iti 
excellent  paper  in  the  Spectator.  It  will  na- 
turally be  inferred  that  our  author  is  in  fa- 
vour of  the  public  schools.  The  whole  sys- 
tem appears  admirably  suited  for  the  purpose 
of  education,  and,  as  Mr.  Canning  would  say, 
the  machine  works  well.  Much  is  done  at 
Hazel  wood  School  with  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, and  the  advantages  are  considerable. 
The  rewards  consist  in  the  distribution  of 
certain  counters,  in  which  lite  boys  ob- 
tain by  superiority  in  the  classes,  by  fill- 
and  by  various  kinds  of 


that  it  may  be  ascertained  how  far  they  have 
read  with  attention. 

*  In  conducting  this  examination,  it  will  at 
once  be  seen,  that  ample  opportunity  is  af- 


forded for  fixing,  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil, 
the  facts  of  which  he  has  been  reading.  If 


i  forfeiture  of  these  counters,  the 
punishments  chiefly  consist : — 

1  Every  boy  in  the  school  devotes  such  part 
of  his  play-hours  as  he  mav  think  proper  to 
the  obtaining  of  these  marks.  The  product 
of  almost  any  kind  of  labour  or  stadv  is  re- 
ceived, provided  it  is  presented  in  a  complete 
state,  and  is  tolerably  well  executed.  As 
each  boy,  for  this  purpose,  h  at  liberty  to 
employ  himself  in  the  way  he  shall  think  pro- 
— r,  he  of  course  engages  in  those  pursuits 

with  his  taste 
i  boys  give  much  time  to  translation,  and 
to  the  composition  of  original  essays  ;  others 
prefer  drawing  and  planning ;  with  some, 
etching  on  copper  plates  is  the  favourite 
amusement ;  models  of  machinery,  of  houses, 
of  animals,  tec.,  are  frequently  presented  for 
r«  ward* ;  and  many  boys  devote  their  leisure 
time  to  reading,  who,  when  they  claim  to  be 
rewarded,  undergo  an  examination  as  to  their 
knowledge  of  the  book  they  have  chosen, 

cation  to  feci  but  ouc*  as  Sbakspcare,  is  over- 
powering— , 
*  "  O  thou,  whose  spirit  most  posscst 

TT>e  secret  seat  of  ShakspearVs  breast : 
By  41  that  from  thy  prophet  broke 
In  Iby  divine  emotions  spoke, 
Hither  again  thy  fury  deal— 
Teach  me  but  once  like  him  to  ft  l  1  i 
ly  meed  decree, 
tell  with  (bee  '■" 
•  Ook  to  Fiun. 


Wis  «TPt«*»  wrcathvruy 
And  !,  0  fear,  wifBw 


he  shall  present  a  book  of  voyages  or  tra- 
vels, be  can  be  required  to  point  out  on  a 
map  the  places  of  which  he  has  read  ;  if  a 
book  on  science,  so  exemplify,  by  experi- 
ment, such  parts  as  are  capable  of  illustration. 

*  The  amount  of  reward  is  determined  by 
estimating  the  time  which  any  piece  of  work 
might  reasonably  be  expected  to  employ  the 
pupil,  and  then  paying  him  according  to  a 
fixed  rate  per  hour,  decreasing  within  certain 
limits  as  the  age  of  the  pupil  advances.  If 
the  boy  Is  ten  years  of  age,  he  has  thirty 
marks  per  hour ;  if  eleven,  twenty-five ;  if 
twelve  or  upwards,  twenty  ,  no  diminution 
takes  place  after  twelve,  for  reasons  which 
will  be  stated  shortly.  If  the  pupil  is 
younger  than  ten  years,  he  receives  an  addi- 
tional ten  marks  per  hour  for  every  year 
which  his  age  is  less  than  ten.  This  rule  is, 
however,  often  slightly  relaxed,  with  a  view 
to  reward  excellence,  and  to  encourage  those 
kinds  of  exertion  which  are  thought  to  be  the 
most  useful.  These  rewards  are  distributed 
at  a  certain  hour  of  each  day. 

'The  nature  and  variety  of  occupations 
carried  on  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  these 
counters  are  very  amusing.  We  have  a  lit- 
tle museum,  and  sometimes  we  are  able  to 
persuade  the  pupil  to  deposit  there  the  pro- 
ductions of  his  ingenuity.  This  museum 
contains  models  of  buildings  and  machinery 
of  various  descriptions,  specimens  of  turn- 
ing, philosophical  apparatus,  and  a  great  va- 
riety of  other  articles,  all  produced  by  the 
boys.  Many  complete  electrical  machines 
have  been  constructed  :  and  a  boy  of  thirteen, 
succeeded  so  well  in  a  copper-plate  etching, 
which  lie  had  executed  for  these  marks,  as  to 
obtain  for  it  the  silver  medal  which  is  annu- 
ally offered  by  tbe  London  Society  of  Arts. 
A  remarkable  instance  of  anxiety  to  obtain 
marks  was  once  given  by  a  boy,  who,  for 
that  purpose,  in  a  very  short  time,  translated 
into  tolerably  correct  blank  verse,  the  whole 
four  books  of  the  (Joorgics,  without  any  as- 
sistance. 

'Considerable  ingenuity  is  frequently 
evinced  by  very  liule  boys. — A  day-boy,  only 
eight  years  of  age,  was  confined  by  his  father 
during  great  part  of  a  day  to  his  chamber. 
The  boy  was  furnished  with  books,  paper, 
and  | .fin  ils,  but  was  under  no  obligation  to 
work.  The  next  day,  however,  he  brought 
to  school  work  sufficient  to  entitle  him  to  re- 
ceive marks  for  five  or  six  hours'  labour.  It 
consisted  principally  of  an  original  view, 
which  he  had  taken  from  hU  prison  window. 
It  was  exceedingly  well  executed  :  the  fore- 
ground of  the  picture,  to  speak  technically, 
consisted  of  the  inferior  of  the  window,  with 
the  bars  of  die  sashes,  the  drapery,  and  other 
appurtenances,  all  correctly  marked.  Be- 
yond were  exhibited  the  distant  houses,  tree*, 
and  hills,  all  in  good  pcrs|>octiro.  The  fa- 
ther  was  so  delighted  with  his  son's  perform- 
ance, that  he  foils'  forgave  him  his  previous 
■irsconduct. 


'Our  counters  arc  of  various  denomina- 
tions, the  sue  of  each  being  in  some  measure 
proportionate  to  its  value.  The  smallest  is 
the  prime,  worth,  as  its  name  implies,  one 
mark  ;  there  is  the  decad,  worth  ton  ;  the  cent, 
one  hundred ;  and  the  chiliad,  one  thousand  ; 
the  decimal  progression  being  preserved 
throughout.  To  increa*e  the  facility  of  ex- 
change, we  have  also  some  coins  of  mtenne- 
diate  value,  namely,  the  triad  (valued  at 
three) ;  the  pentad  (five) ;  the  dani-ccnt  (fifty) ; 
and  the  i/uingent  (five  hundred). 

'  The  collateral  advantages  derived  from 
this  arrangement  are  considerable.  The  pu- 
pils become  practically  acquainted  with  the 
excellences  of  the  decimal  system :  and  in 
calculating  the  total  value  of  a  variety  of 
coins  for  the  purposes  of  receipt,  payment, 
and  exchange,  they  have  almost  constant 
practice  in  mental  arithmetic.  We  have  fre- 
quently been  struck  in  noticing  the  ease  with 
which  even  the  youngest  boys  perform  these 
operations.  In  explaining  tbe  decimal  nota- 
tion to  our  younger  pupils,  and  decimal  frac- 
tions to  those  more  advanced,  we  find  our 
coins  of  the  greatest  use.  The  quingetit  and 
chiliad  are  large  medals,  the  first  of  brass  and 
the  other  of  copper,  each  bearing  on  the  ob- 
verse an  elevation  of  Haxelwood  House. 
The  possession  of  one  or  both  of  these  me- 
dals, to  which  certain  slight  privileges  are  at- 
tached, is  an  object  of  ambition  within  the 
reach  of  every  boy  in  the  school.  We  have 
also  silver  medals  bearing  the  same  impres- 
sion. These  can  oftly  be  obtained  by  the 
performance  of  exercises  of  a  superior  kind  ; 
the  required  amount  being  the  produce  of 
one  hundred  hours'  employment.  On  the 
reverse  of  each  silver  medal  the  owner's  name 
is  engraved,  and  it  can  neither  be  transferred 
nor  exchanged  for  marks.  The  acguisition 
even  of  a  silver  medal  is  a  matter  of  frequent 
occurrence.' 

There  is,  perhaps,  something  rather  farcical 
in  the  dignities  and  proceedings  of  the  scho- 
lars, and  in  their  mimic  trials  and  debates, 
but  it  has  one  advantage — that  of  initiating 
youth  into  forms  of  proceedings  be  iring  a 
strong  resemblance  to  those  in  which  they 
must  mingle  in  after-life.  In  the  education  of 
youth  at  Hazelwood,  gymnastics  is  not  neg- 
lected : —  i 

*  One  hour  in  each  day  is  devoted  to  the 
performance  of  regular  gymnastic  exercises. 
The  exercises  taught  are  various;  namely, 
running,  leaping  with  and  without  the  pole, 
vaulting,  wrestling,  balancing  the  body  while 
walking  along  horizontal  poles,  |>crforming  a 
variety  of  feats  upon  the  rack  (a  round  hori- 
zontal bar,  about  six  feet  from  the  ground ), 
throwing  a  blunt  kind  of  spear  at  a  target, 
and  in  the  summer  time  swimming,  for  which 
we  have  a  private  bath  in  a  retired  spot,  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  play -ground. 

'  For  these  purposes  we  have  an  extensive 
apparatus,  which  has  been  furnished  partly 
from  the  school  fund,  and  partly  from  a  fund 


raised  among  the  boys  by  voluntary  contri- 
butions ;  the  few  who  are  non-subscribers 
not  being  allowed  to  use  the  apparatus  be- 
longing to  the  society.  The  subscription  is 
twopence  per  month  only,  with  a  donatio  i 
of  one  shilling  at  admission.    Tins  fund  i 
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placed  at  the  disposal  of  a  committee  elected 
every  two  mondis,  at  a  general  meeting  of 
the  subscribers ;  at  which  meeting  the  old 
committee  presents  a  report  of  its  proceed- 
ing. A ,:  In  i  the  subscription  is  so  small, 
il  MM  enabled  tin;  boys  to  furnish  themselves 
with  an  abundance  ol  playthings,  bcsidi;s  as- 
sisting in  the  purrh.iv  of  the  apparatus  al- 
ready described, 

'  A  few  of  the  above  mentioned  gymnastic 
exercises,  which  arc  attended  with  some  lit- 
tle danger,  as  throwing  the  spear  aud  swiirf- 
niinif,  are  only  penuitted  at  the  hour  forgyro- 
iia>(ics,  when  eaeti  class  lias  its  teacher ;  but 
most  of  the  exercises  are  practised  by  some 
Of  other  of  the  boys  at  almost  every  hour  of 
the  d.  y  ;  they  aba  employ  much  of  their  lei- 
sure time  in  athletic  games. 

'  Five  small  prizes  aic  awarded  by  the 
i  o:iiijiittee  at  the  end  of  each  session,  to  those 
lu'Vi  who  have  excelled  most  in  certain  gym- 
nastic exercises,  which  are  proimsr.d  weekly; 
the  competition  being  altogether  voluntary, 
fn  onler  to  >;ive  the  younger  boys  a  chance 
of  obtaining  a  prize,  the  coni|xtitors  are  di- 
rided  into  two  classes,  aceording  to  their 
.-H;e.  Tlirce  prrzes  are  awarded  to  the  best 
f.f  the  senior  cla<s,  and  two  to  those  of  the 
junior  division.  A  member  of  the  laitex  class 
is  not  excluded,  however,  from  competition 
with  the  former. 

1  We  have  derived  many  advantages  from 
these  gymnastic  exercises.  In  strengthening 
and  forming  the  body,  tbeir  un  is  universally 
allowed  ;  and  there  cannot  lie  a  doubt  that 
they  produce  an  effect  a!  •Oit  as  advantageous 
on  the  mind.' 

The  entire  system,  as  we  have  said,  ap- 
pears to  us  excellent;  and,  without  going  in- 
lo  the  whole  of  the  plan,  many  useful  |iarts 
of  it  might  be  adopted,  both  by  public  and 
private  teachers;  and  to  those,  as  well  as  to 
jwirenti  in  general,  we  recommend  the  work. 

D.  Jmii  JuKnalk  Satirim:  with  the  Original 
Tat  reduced  to  the  Natural  Order  of  Con 
struetion  ;  tin  English  Translation,  Litrrtd 
and  Intt  t  lineal ;  and  tm  Index,  lluitnical, 
df  ertiphiciil,  and  Poetical.     Ily  John 
Stiiim.no,  I>.  D.    A  New  Edition,  re- 
vised, corrected,  and  improved.   By  P.  A. 
N  til  all.  LL.  D.  Ovo.  pp.  404.  London, 
I8M.  Ward. 
Dr.  Sun liko's  Juvenal  has  ever  been  con- 
sidered a  Stirling  work  ;  if  this  may  be  con- 
sidered a  pun,  it  has  truth  for  its  foundation, 
which  is  not  the  ca»e  with  every  pun.  This 
work  had  become  scarce,  and  although  a 
mere  reprint  would  have  been  acceptable  to 
the  public,  yet  the  editor  of  the  new  edition, 
by  his  emendations,  has  given  the  book  new 
claims  to  general  approbation.  '  He  has  com- 
pared the  various  readings  of  the  several 
editions  of  Juvenal  published,  settled  the 
pnnrtuation  which  hitherto  was  unsettled, 
and  made  the  translation  as  interlineal  as  it 
h,  perhaps,  possible  to  be  rendered,  correct- 
ing at  the  same  time  the  phraseo'ogy  where 
I  >r.  Stirling's  translation  was  harsh  or  ob- 
scure.   Of  Juvenal  himself  it  is  unnecessary 
for  us  to  speak  ;  indeed,  we  might  as  well 
dwell  on  the  genius  of  Homer,  Virgil,  Hilton, 
Shak.pearc,  <u  Byron.    Juvenal  w  is  an  |  - 


nest  and  fearless  satirist,  and  his  poems, with 
little  paraphrase,  will  apply  as  well  to  the 
individuals  of  the  present  age  as  to  bis  con- 
temporaries. Human  nature,  indeed,  does  not 
vary  much,  and  it  is  the  study  of  it  in  a  ge- 
neral sense,  and  not  in  its  peculiarities,  that 
render  Juvenal  and  Sbakspearc  as  much  the 
moralists  and  satirists  of  the  present  day  as 
of  the  age  in  which  they  wrote.  Of  the 
merits  of  this  edition  of  Juvenal  it  is  difficult 
to  speak  too  highly,  and  we  recommeud  it  to 
all  proficients  as  well  as  students  in  die  I^tin 
language,  since  to  the  one  it  must  prove  a 
pleasing  reminiscence,  to  the  othet  an  useful 
auxiliary. 


An  Kisay,  addressed  to  Captains  of  the  Ilrynt 
AWy,  uitd  thtnt  of  the  Merchants'  St  mice, 
on  the.  Mi  aits  of  preserving-  tlie  lit  tilth  of' 
their  Crews;  vith  Directions  Jor  the  Pre- 
tention of  Dry  Rot  in  S/tipt.   By  UooEnr 
Fixlaysok,  M.  D.    Cvo.  pp  Q5.  Lon- 
don, Ui25.    S.  and  G.  Underwood. 
Tiikue  is  a  vast  portion  of  good  sense,  and 
some  share  of  affectation,  in  this  work :  the 
points,  however,  on  which  i;  treats,  arc  so 
important  in  a  maritime  country,  that  we 
may  readily  forgive  any  peculiarity  of  man- 
ner, when  the  matter  is  really  good.  The 
work  cmbrnccs  many  subjects  connected  with 
the  well  being  of  die  navy,  which  of  late  years 
has  been  much  promoted  by  the  exertions  of 
gentlemen  like  onr  author.    Dr.  Finlayson 
commences  by  a  view  of  the  itnprov  cuicnts 
in  medical  science,  which  arc  certainly  very 
considerable . — 

'  During  the  first  American  war,  and  down 
to  the  beginning  of  the  late  French  war,  sea- 
scurvy  made  such  dreadful  ravages  in  our 
fleets,  as  frequently  to  enervate  the  arm  of 
power;  and  it  was  not  uncommon  in  those 
days,  to  find  three  hundred  men  at  once  on 
the  sjck-list  of  a  lioe-of-battle  ship;  and  as 
many  as  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  h  ive  ac- 
tually died  in  the  short  space  of  one  year  by 
this  prcv:uliug  malady. 

'  Hence  it  was  justly  observed,  by  some  of 
the  most  experienced  officers, "  that  the  block- 
ading system  of  warfare,  which  annihilated 
die  naval  power  of  France,  could  never  have 
been  carried  on,  unless  sea-scurvy  had  been 
sulxlued ;  and  more  than  one  hundred  thou- 
sand British  seamen  have  dius  been  saved  to 
the  country,  by  as  many  thousand  pounds." ' 
Now  sea-scurvy  is  scarcely  ever  known 
on  board  ship.  After  noticing  some  changes 
in  medical  science,  our  author  comes  to  a 
principal  feature  in  his  essay,  on  the  baneful 
influence  the  frequent  washing  of  decks  has  on 
die  health  of  British  seamen.  He  contends 
tkjat  it  occasions  inflammatory  diseases,  and 
many  other  complaints,  and  is  generally  very 
injurious  to  the  seamen.  As  a  case  in  point, 
our  author  says, — 

'  For  instance,  I  was  once  in  a  line-of-bat- 
llc  ship,  where  the  surgeon  recommended  dry 
holy  stoning  die  lower  deck,  in  place  of  wash- 
ing it.  Tlie  captain  preferred  the  latter  me- 
thod, and  firmly  persevered  in  it.  The  con- 
sequences were,  that  the  lancet  was  kept  go- 
ing by  the  surgeon,  to  retard  the  ravages  of 
iuilammatory  disease,  occasioned  by  conti- 
nual li.iundiiv,  and  the  water  bucket- wcic 


daily  kept  plying  on  the  lower  deck,  by  the 
captain's  orders,  on  tlie  alleged  principle  ol 
allaying  the  dust  and  sweetening  the  ship. 

'  In  the  following  year,  the  same  ship  was 
commanded  by  another  captain,  attached  to 
the  same  station,  and  performing  exactly  the 
same  kind  of  service.  This  officer  happened 
to  be  one  of  the  few  who  recommended  keep- 
ing the  lower  deck  perfectly  dry :  and  such 
were  the  happy  consequences  of  this  change, 
that  not  a  single  case  of  acute  disease  ap- 
peared for  several  months,  and  the  medium 
number  on  tlie  sick-list  did  not  amount  tu 
one  third  of  that  of  the  preceding  year.* 

There  are  many  many  Qthex  subjects  con- 
nected with  die  navy  on  which  Dr.  F.  ap- 
pears to  us  to  offer  good  advice;  he  suggests, 
as  an  improvement  on  grog,  that  a  pound  J. 
sugar  be  added  to  sixteen  men's  allowance. 
It  appears  that  not  only  the  health,  but  the 
discipline  of  pur  stamen,  is  improved.  Jjr.  F 
says,— 

'  It  ought  to  be  highly  gratifying  to  every 
British  subject,  to  learn  how  very  sparingly 
the  rod  of  correction  is  now  used  in  die  na- 
val service,  widiout  any  falling  08"  in  poiui 
of  discipline  or  morality  on  the  part  at  tlie 
seamen. 

'  During  my  late  Iriennialneriod  of  servi- 
tude in  hjs  majesty's  ship  Phaeton,  punish- 
ment has  been  exceedingly  rare,  but  wtdl  di- 
rected, yet  I  never  served  in  a  ship  with  m 
few;  drunkards/ 

Some  sensible  observations  on  die  causes 
and  cure  of  die  dry  rot,  with  an  improved 
plan  for  ventilating  ships,  close  this  brief  hut 
comprehensive  ana  useful  essay.  , 

The  Complete  Angler  ;  or,  the  Vkmtemphttu 
Man's  Recreation.   Two  I'arts :  the  fait 
by  I  /.s  v  Walton  ;  the  second  by  Ous 
Coil  0*.    London,  1&45.  Pickering. 
Ma.  P(CKKaiKG  teems  determined  to  show 
the  wonders  of  die  Utile  world  in  typographr, 
which  whuld  have  scejned  more  ex'traordiw. 
to  die  ancient*  than  any  they  could  boast,  as 
related  by  Wanley.    We  really  know  not  lie 
exact  siw  of  this  little  bijou,  it  w  so  smaM. 

pocket,  or  into  a  snuff-box,  and  is  so  portable 
tliat  no  angler  need  go  without  it  on  account 
of  its  bulk;  yet,  diminutive  as  it  is,  it  contain? 
die  whole  of  Walton  and  Cotton's  work.printn) 
w  ith  a  small  but  a  beautiful  and  legible  t>  [*■, 
and  embellished  with  an  original  engravn*. 
from  a  design  by  Slothard, ' 


The  Linguist:  or,  Weekly  Instructions  «a  tic 
FrencA  and  German  Langvogex.  No*.  L 
to  XX.  8vo.  London,  1825. 
The  return  of  peace,  and  the  rapidity  of  com- 
munication with  the  Continent,  by  means  c. 
a  steam- vessel,  which  will  waft  us  to  tb? 
French  coast  in  three  hours,  and  to  the  gut 
in  a  day,  render  an  acquaintance 
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wjlh  the  French  and  German  languages  nrm  ^ 
more  necessary  than  formerly.    The  object 


avowedly  to  direct  w 
le  theVnowledge  of  tbr^ 


of  the 

study  and  to  facilitate  the  knowledge  of 
two  languages,  by  persons  who  neret 
them  before,  as  well  as  to  refresh  the 
of  the  initiated,  and  to  enable  those  who  have 
already  liegun  the  study  of  one  or  both  of 
these  language?  to  improve  themselves.  Th- 
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alitor  d«*s»  not  undervalue  the  labours  of 
uiors,  l-ut  he  justly  observe*,  that  lx>n- 
ikm  offers  abundant  op;  <  in  unities  to  stu- 
nents  for  improving  their  acquaintance  *i|h 
languages  without  the  assistance  of  a  ma.v 
ter  —  such  as  the  French  and  German 
I'roteilant  churches,  and  the  numlxrr  of  mo** 
chants,  artists,  kc.  who  speak  these  languages 
The  1. incus- 1  appears  to  us  to  be  a  really 
useful  wwrlf,  and  well  calculated  to  effect  the 
t  it  has  in  view. 


THE  MltiHTY  KK\  Ir.Wlilts. 
( From  the  Dorset  County  Chroattlr,  Sep.  liti.J 

*  We  hate  lately  read — happy  to  find  that 
there  are  other*  who  arc  finite  ;ns  much  aw  ait* 
lo  these  honourable  proceedings  as  ourselves 
—the  following  expose  in  Blackwood's  Mu- 
I ,  of  soma  of  |ho  mysteries  of  tjte  present 
ving  system  i — '*  How  long  will  the  pub- 
lic suffer  the  existence  of  this  odious,  tlii^  pes- 
tiferous humbug,  which  all  fhc«e  reviews  play 
off,  to  the  excitement  of  so  much  nausea  in 
alt  who  really  have  eyes  to  see,  and  cars  to 
hoar?  How  long  i*  it  ii  be  a  mutter  of  dead 
rertajnty,  that  thfi  quartcrfv  will  puff  oft*  as 
first-rale  characters  all  Mr.  Murr.iv  s  authors, 
the  Edinburgh  aW  Mr.  Constable's,  the  New 
Monthly  all  Mr.  Colbum's,  and  so  on  !  Are 
people  determine*!  to  be  blind  !  I  confess  I, 
for  one,  rejoice  in  the  extent  to  which  this 
affair  is  carried  at  the  present  time,  for  this  . 
nne  sufficient  reason,  that  I  think  the  veil  is 
itMW  w>  very  egTegiou«ly,  and  staringly  and  j 
stnkingly  transparent,  that  nobody  can  much 
longer  refuse  to  see  thrombi  it.  The  Quarterly  I 
Review  says.fhat  Basil  1 1  all'* hook  on  l,oochoo 
is  a  grand  nffiiir !  The  Edinburgh  sneers  at  it.  I 
Why  ao f  .Mi. Murray publUlved  toe  liftochtMi, 
Air.  Constable  the  South  America.  There  is  ! 
the  whole  mystery.    The  Edinburgh  Hoview 


poses,  cast  the  dark  veil  of  neglect  over  the 
most  gifted  sons  of  talent  and  genius,  whom 
fortune  has  not  brought  within  the  sunshine 
pf  their  smiles ;  utterly  regardless  of  the  suf- 
ferings they  may  endure  in  the  heart-sickening 
depths  of  obscurity.  We  call  on  the  public 
to  judge  for  itself,  and  open  its.  eyes  to  dis- 
cern auod  from  evil  — malignant  interest, 
from  impartial  candour — nor  be  any  longer 
hoodwinked  by  the  humbug  of  trade,  and  the 
rartcorifUS  spirit  of  party. 

*  W<i  o;ill  on  ajl  men  of  honour,  principle, 
feeling,  and  talent,  to  huul  down  those  con- 
cealed murderers  of  literary  reputation,  those 
needy  hirelings  of  the  garret  and  the  cellar, 
w,ho  are  in  the  constant  pay  of  the  |HiWishers 
of  certain  reviews,  and  who  at  the  command 
of  their  interested  employers  would  condemn 
the  best  written  work  as  unworthy  of  perusal, 
and  laud  the  vilest  trash  lo  the  skies.  And  is 
this  to  be  borne  any  longer  with  patience  I 
Are  we  to  be  insulted,  year  after  year,  with- 
out endeavouring  to  expose  to  the  world  these 
base  impositions,  these  disgusting  practices, 
which  tend  so  much  to  injure  the  best  in- 
tervals of  literature We  ourselves  have  heard 
several  most  respectable  booksellers  in  I.on- 
don  dec-lure,  that  they  could  get  no  book  no- 
ticed in  the  Quarterly  or  the  Edinburgh ; 
"  we  mast  have  an  opposition  review  of  our 


•^offs  at  the  fcrhtion  of  1-ady  Suffolk's  Letter,, 
.„  a  work  full  of  stupidity  and  ignorance  ;  the 
i  ,'ii.»ncn\  noios  u  no  n>  me  u-ry  ii!«Ktet  and 


i  ;uancny  noios  ii  up  a»  me  xery  inouet  arm 
l»eau  ideal  of  editions.  Why  so  t  Crater  edited, 
•iitd  Murray  published,  and  this  being'  the  case, 
J  could  have  told,  six  months  ago,  ju«t  as  well 
I  can  now,  that  iu  fall  was  to  be  lauded  in 
the  dun-coloured,  and  derided  and  vilipended 
in  the  blue  and  yellow.   Tliis  ii  really  be- 
coroinff  a  fine  concern.    In  the  next  number 
i  tbc  Quarterly  there  will  be,  inter  alia,  a 
line  puff  of  Washington  Irving'n  Tales  of  a 
Tmvelkr,  because  Mr.  Irving^  publisher  is 
HI  r.  Murray,  and  there  will  also  1)C  a  puffof  it 
in  the  Edinburgh;  first,  because  Mr.  Fmng 
js  :tn  American,  awl  secondly,  liecausc  his 

i  '•  « 'k  is  not  of  the  kind  to  interfere  at  all  w  ith 
*ny  of  Mr.  Constable's  ow  n  publications.  But 
lam  really  sick  of  exposing  all  this  noiisensi- 
t  al  rfuff!!" 

■  Bravo.  Cliristopber  North  !  With  the 
worthy  editors  of  this  magazine,  and  of  the 
I  My  tnouth,  the  Devonport,  and  the  South- 
impton  papers,  we  mos'  cordially  agree,  and 
,ve  feel  assured  that  Mitchell,  the  powerful 
•difor  of  the  Newcastle  Magazine,  will  join 
vith  us,  to  loudly  call  u|K>n  all  provincial 
«I  itors  nobly  to  come  forward  in  the  aid  of 
j>|-»resscd  merit  and  disregarded  talent,  and 
»    cry  down  this  nefarious  traffic  of  a  few 

ii  |>erious  booksellers,  who  drink  their  wine, 

Lord  Byion,  out  of  other  men's  skulb, 
n<J    who,  to  stive  their  own  avaricious  pur- 
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own,"  s;kid  they,  for  such  is  the  present 
state  or  the  reviewing  system,  that  no  one  can 
now  sell  a  work,  unless  he  has  a  review  at  his 
service,  or  wholly  his  own."  And  what  is  the 
consequence  of  this  system  of  things?  Why, 
that  a  vindictive  retaliating  plan  of  mutual  ex- 
clusion and  cutting  up  is  the  order  of  the 
day;  which  is  the  cause  that  many  valuable 
works  remain  on  the  shelves  of  their  pub- 
lishers, while  the  pulilic  at  lanreare  cither  de- 
prived of  the  knowledge  of  these  works,  or 
only  hear  of  them  through  the  base  medium 
of  the  grossest  misrepresentation ;  and  au- 
thors, w  hatever  may  be  the  merit  of  their  pro- 
ductions, who  cannot  afford  to  give  splendid 
dinners  to  the  editors  of  reviews,  treat  with 
French  wines,  and  |Hit  a  twenty  pound  note 
in  their  pockets  to  secure  their  interest,  are 
wantonly  sacrificed,  after  all  their  midnight 
toil,  anxiety,  and  hopes,  at  the  shrine  of  un- 
feeling Mammon,  and  the  private  revenge  of 
trade  !  Not  a  single  unbiassed,  impartial  re- 
view can  we  point  out,  which  issues  from  the 
Ixmdon  press,  except  The  Literary  CMnmiclr, 
which  is  at  present  ably  conducted,  and  over 
which,  it  js  our  firm  belief  tlie  booksellers 
have  not  the  least  control. 

4  Were  yie  disposed  to  indulge  in  retrospec- 
tive reviews  of  reviews,  we  mean  the  leading 
ones  of  |he  day,  we  could  [toint  out  numerous 
articles  written  by  these  self-created  judges 
of  literary  talent,  wherein  they  bring  forward 
to  their  readers  some  of  the  finest  ami  brightest 
passages  of  a  work  which  tlieir  employers 
have  published,  and  pretend  to  mingle  cen- 
sure with  their  praises  of  such  passages,  care 
fully ' 
the  It 
t  ions  oft  I 

who  keeps  dwelling  with  the  nicest  scrutiny 
on  the  really  fine  points  of  a  blood-horse,  but 
is  extremely  careful  to  leave  all  his  blemishes 
and  defects  to  be  found  out  by  the  purchaser.' 
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:iiu.s»on  Disrovr-RiMo  who  was  jestr*. 
Wk  have  already  noticed  the  very  able  criti- 
cal iwpiiry  regarding  the  real  author  of  the 
l-etterj,  of  Junius,  by  Mr,  Coventry,  in  which 
he  goes  far,  very  ftf,  to  prove  that  they  were 
written  by  I.ord  George  Sackville.  As,  how- 
ever, the  question  can  scarcely  lie  said  lo  be 
set  at  rest,  we  quote  from  Mr.  Coventry's  in- 
genjous  Work,  certain  rules  by  which  the  real 
nudior  may  be  discovered.  From  a  perusaj 
of  tho  letters  of  Junius,  Mr.  Coventry  de- 
duces this  opinion  :— 

'  That  no  one  baa  any  claim  to  the  author- 
ship of  the  letters  of  Junius,  of  whom  the 
following  testimonials  cannot  he  produced 

4 1.  That  he  was  an  Knglishman. 

*  3.  That  he  was  a  man  of  rank  and  of  in- 
dependent fortune. 

'  3.  That  he  was  •  man  of  highly  cultivated 
talents  and  of  superior  education  ;  that  he 
had  successfully  sludiod  the  language,  tho 
law,  the  constitution,  and  the  history  uf  his. 
native  country ;  but  that  he  was  neither  a 
lawypr  nor  a  clergyman. 

'4.  That  he  cither  wtu,  at  the  time  of 
writing  the  Letters,  or  had  previously  br*n 
in  the  army,  is  evident,  from  his  practical 
huntli  (W  nf  mtfUitrv  affairs. 

'  5.  thai  h«  moved  t*  I 
cle  of  the  court. 

'  6.  That  he  was  a 
Mished  church, 

*  7.  That  Iw  was  a 
ofC 

*  8.  That  from  the  early  information  Ju- 
nius obtained  on  government  affairs,  it  is  evi- 
dent he  was  connected  with  some  jwrsons  in 
administration. 

1  9.  That  he  was  a  firm  friend  to  Sir  Jef- 
fery  [afterwards  lord]  Amherst. 

*  10.  That  be  was  a  friend  to  Colonel  Cud- 
ninghame. 

*  1 1.  That  h«  was  an  admirer  of  Mr. 
Grenville. 

'  I'i.  That  he  was  a  strong  advocate  for 
the  Stamp  Act  in  America. 

'  1 3.  That  he  was  in  favour  of  repealing 
the  duty  on  tea  in  America. 

'14.  That  he  was  an  advocate  for  trien- 
nial pariiaments. 

*  1 5.  That  he  considered  the  impeachment 
of  Lord  Mansfield  as  indispensable. 

1  lfi.  That  from  tin?  manner  in  which  he 
upholds  rotten  IwoukIw,  it  is  highly  prolw- 
ble  they  ei titer  constituted  part  of  his  [>ro 
jierty,  or  that  he  was  in  some  way  connected 
with  them. 

*  17.  That  he  considered  a  strict  reimnl 
should  be  paid  to  the  public  expenditure , 
that  the  national  debt  might  not  be  in- 
creased. 

'  18.  That  he  was  atrainst  disbanding  the 
army,  although  a  firm  friend  to  the  marching 
regiments ;  he  was  also  in  favonr  of  impress- 
ing seamen. 

'  19.  That  he  must  have  had  an  antipathy 
to  Sir  Fletcher  Norton,  the  speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  from  the  contempt  with 
which  he  speaks  of  him. 

*  20.  That  he  was  necessarily  a  friend  to 
his  printer,  Mr.  Woodfall. 

*  21.  That  lie  must  have  resided  almost 
wholly  in  London,  fiom  his  torre^pondeuce 
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with  Mr.  Woodfall,  to  whom  ho  gives  notice 
when  he  occasionally  goes  into  the  country. 
On«  of  his  U  iters  being  dated  Pull  Mall,  we 
may  fairly  presume  his  town  house  was  in 
that  street. 

'  22.  That  from  his  remembrance  of  the 
Walpojcan  battles,  his  seeing  the  Jesuitical 
books  burnt  in  Paris,  and  hit  avowal  of  a 
long  experience  of  the  world,  as  well  as  from 
other  circumstances  mentioned  in  his  corres- 
pondence with  Mr.  Wilkes,  he  could  not  he 
less  than  fifty  years  of  age  at  the  time  of 
writing  these  tatters. 

'  J  i.  That  from  the  hints  given  to  his 
printer,  Mr.  Woodfall,  we  may  infer  arrange- 
ments had  Urn  made  for  his  coming  into  of- 
fice ;  which,  though  not  accepted  by  him  at 
the  time,  were  sufficiently  important  to  in- 
duce him  to  write  no  more. 

•  84.  Finally,  that  so  powerful  an  attick 
on  the  private  character  of  persons  of  such 
high  rank  being  inconsistent  with  llie  pen  of 
political  writers  in  general,  who  condemn 
measures,  and  not  character,  we  may  rea- 
sonably conclude,  that  they  proceeded  from 
the  ]"•"  of  one  who  had  received  a  severe 
wound  from  some  of  those  individuals  who 
formed  part  of  (ho  existing  administration. 

'  From  these  articles  we  may,  at  one  view, 
rolled  the  leading  principles  of  Junius,  which 
Horoe  Tooke  candidly  mform.-d  him  would 
suit  no  form  of  government;  indetjd  many  of 
them  appear  highly  inconsistent  with  so  po- 
pular a  writer;— nevertheless,  all  which  tes- 
timonials, I  liave  proved,  are  united  in  the 
person  of  Lord  Viscount  Sackville,  with 
many  other  documents  connected  with  the 
Ijfc  of  that  extraordinary  man,  as  explanatory 
of  the  came*  which  occupied  his  pen  for  up 


.at  the  risk  of  being  charged  with  '  tyrannical 
hypocrisy,'  I  must  protect  against  them.  It 
is  but  right  that  those  who  libour  should 
have  intervals  of  enjoyment,  yet  I  am  of 
opinion  that  a  friend  to  the  lower  orders 
would  plead  more  rationally  in  their  behalf, 
if,  instead  of  advocating  for  the  retaining 
a  custom  that  abandons  them  for  a  brief 
space  to  riot,  he  wished  to 
of  their  relaxation  more 
moderate.  Whereas,  now  one  who  pretends 
to  be  their  ad-oc-ilc,  perhaps,  says,  let  them 
work  like  slave*  all  the  rest  of  the  year,  but 
still  lot  the  poor  wretches  have  their  annual 
saturnalia.  With  regard  to  the  petty  depre- 
dations and  pilfering  ai  fairs,  thuy  arc  not  of 
any  importance,  fur  in  the  first  place  I  should 
that  a  pickpocket  meets  with  but  a 
harvest  in  such  plaCM,  and  iu  the 
hardly  pity  any  one  who  ven- 
tures imp  a  crowd  of  this  nature,  without 
taking  the  precaution  to  leave  his  purse,  if  he 
has  one,  at  home.  Neither  am  I  such  a  sour 
puritan  as  to  suppose  that  there  is  anything 
particularly  sinful  in  enjoying,  if  such  be  a 
p. m's  taste,  the  wonderful  fucetiousness  of 
a  clown  at  a  booth.  But,  nevertheless,  I 
consider  fairs  mischievous,  and  often  very 
injurious  to  those  very  classes  for  whose 
sake  some  persons  so  injudiciously  exclaim 
against  their  suppression ;  for  do  they  not  too 
frequently  induce  the  mechanic  to  squander 
away  thoughtlessly,  in  a  few  hours,  the  sav- 
ings of  weeks  ?  or  even,  sometimes,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  to  pawn  his  things  in  order  to  be 
enabled  to  partake  of  the  revelry.  Cut  I 
should  more  particularly  doprecata  fairs  as 
ruinous  to  young  females  of  the  lower  classes, 
ho  are  there  initiated  into  vicious  course*. 


wards  of  four  years  in  one  continued  strain  l  And  when  I  say  this,  I  think  no  one  who  h. 


of  personal  satire  and  invective  against  the 
parties  who  censured  his  conduct  at  Minden, 
m  (Germany,  and  who  were  accessory  to  his 
second  dismissal,  in  17i>tJ.' 

ORIGINAL. 

OftSCKVATIOVSOif  r*tUS;—  IMMORALITY  1 91 
LOW  LIFK,  AXD  IMMORALITY  IN  HIGH  Lire. 

7b  the  KdUor  of  the  Ulerarjf  Chronicle. 
Sir,— That  there  is  an  excessive  deal  of  cant 
in  the  world  will  hardly  be  disputed,  for  we 
are  daily  put  in  mind  that  this  is  the  age  of 
cant,  and  England,  I  presume,  is  pur  ex- 
cellence, the  soil  where  it  most  flourishes. 
Out  while  I  admit  this,  I  will  also  venture 
to  affirm  that  the  canting  is  not  all  on  one 
side.  There  is  the  cant  of  reformers,  and  the 
cant  of  anti-reformers  ;  the  cant  of  puritan- 
ism,  and  the  cant  of  infidelity ;  the  cant  of 
hypocrisy,  and  the  cant  of  licentiousness. 
One  set  of  persons  cant  against  lite  stage, 
while  another  cant  as  loudly  in  its  favour; 
and  both  with  the  same  blind  and  indiscri- 
minating  seal.  I  am  led  to  nuke  these 
remarks  by  a  paper  in  your  last  number, 
entitled  '  Bartholomew  Fair  Defended  :'  now 
so  far  as  fairs  afford  an  innocent '  relaxation 
to  the  industrious  classes  of  society,'  I  would 
certainly  not  object  to  them  ;  hut  I  greatly 
question  whether  the  good  which  they  thus 
produce  is  not  very  seriously  counterbalanced 
by  the  low  profligacy  and  dissipation  to 
which  they  give  rise ;  and,  " 


had  any  opportunities  of  observing,  or  who 
knows  what  generally  passes  at  these  places, 
but  will  acknowledge  that  they  are  certainly 
a  gieat  source  of  female  prostitution.  And 
siirelv  the  good  or  ill  effects  of  lain  are  not  to 
be  estimated  by  the  actual  order  or  disorder 
that  may  accompany  them ;  not  by  the  re- 
turns of  police  re|K>rts  and  constables,  or  the 
■inn mn i  of '  crime,'  but  by  the  consequences 
to  those  who  frequent  them.  And  if  habits 
of  sobriety  and  prudence,  so  important  tn  the 
working  classes,  are  there  broken  in  upon, 
and  those  of  intemiieranoe  and  dissipation 
contracted,  much  harm  may  l»e  done  al- 
though not  a  single '  crirne'  be  committed,  nor 
one  pocket  picked,  lie  must  lie  a  sorry 
moralist  who  could  throw  into  the  same  scale 
the  stealing  of  a  handkerchief  and  the  ruin  of 
a  female.  If,  however,  it  can  be  triumph- 
antly proved  that  the  species  of  dissipation, 
to  which  I  here  allude,  be  not  at  all  encou- 
raged by  fairs,  I  must  even  be  content  to  pass 
fur  a  hlockhoad  in  attacking  such  a  chimera. 
1  am  not  so  stupid  as  to  imagine  that  they 
are  the  sola  cause  of  this  evil,  or  that  if  there  i 
were  no  f  un,  it  would  not  exist,  but  they  { 
certainly  do  tend  to  increase  it-  Yet,  it  may 
be  triumphantly  retorted, — and  I  remember 
to  have  seen  this  argument  lately  made  use 
of  in  some  of  the  newspapers,  speaking  of  the 
very  fair  in  question,— it  is  ridiculous  to  talk 
of  the  vice  and  debauchery  prevalent  at  fairs, 
when  in  Fleet  Street  or  the  saloons  of  the 


theatres  there  is  full  as  much,  or  more,  goiug 
on  every  uighl.     I  presume,  however,  that 
the  gcutlctnen  who  reason  thus  would  not  be 
very  pleased  with  a  physician,  who  on  their 
applying  to  him  in  a  ease  of  fever,  should 
say,  why  should  you  wish  to  lie  cured, 
since  you  have  not  got  the  plague.  If 
our  thnatres  have  become  haunts  of  pro- 
fligacy, that  is  hardly  a  reason  why  wc 
should  wish  that  profligacy  to  lie  more  ge- 
neral.   'There  is  a  tornblc  fire  at  the  west 
end  of  the  tuwn  1'    Common  sense  would 
then  say,  '  Put  it  out,  if  you  can.'    '  No,' 
cry  these  sapient  rcasotiera,  1  not  so ;  rather 
let  us  have  a  oonllagration  at  the  east  end, 
and  so  he  even  with  them.'    It  is  their  wis- 
dom to  plead  one  abuse  as  a  precedent  and 
authority  for  another.    They  cry  out  that  I 
upper  classes  of  society  are  > 
moral ;  tliat  there  bag* 
hi$h  life.    So  much  the  worse;  yet  I  do 
not  see  how  the  matter  is  to  be  mended  by 
spreading  the  moral  contagjun  through  all 
ranks  ;  let  us  rather  endeavour  to  keep  sound 
as  many  limbs  of  the  social  body  a*  ixusible. 
'  Out,'  says  your  staunch  aiiti-reformUt, 
who  seems  to  regard  every  attempt  to  check 
immorality  among  the  labouring  cl.uwes,  as 
an   encroachment  on  their  rights  and  li- 
berties, '  wherefore  do  not  those  who  affect 
ta  have  the  causa  of  morality  so  much  at 
heart,  attempt  to  restrain  die  vices  of  poor 
only,  and  not  of  the  rich  and  powerful  f 
The  answer  is,  I  think,  obvious  enough; 
because  they  cannot  work  miracles.    It  may, 
too,  be  doubted,  after  all,  whether  t)ie  vices 
of  the  great  are  so  daugcrous  to  society  as 
those  of  the  more  extensive  class :  their  gross- 
ness  is,  to  a  cousideralilc  degree,  ollcviaiil 
by  some  outward  regard  for  decorum  ;  and, 
however  contagious  thoy  may  be  within  thru 
immediate  sphere,  that  sphere  is  a  compara- 
tively narrow  one.   Thus,  whatever  may  be 
the  scenes  of  fraud,  depravity,  and  iniquity, 
transacted  in  some  of  the  higher  gaming  esta- 
blishments in  the  metropolis;  they  can  have 
but  very  little  influence  on  the  morals  of  the 
country  at  large.    I  am  not  extenuating  the 
criminality  of  immorality  in  the  luglier  or- 
ders :  nor  do  I  pretend  to  say  it  is  not  an 
evil.    Still  I  do  not  see  how  one  can  very 
well  carry  a  drtchess  before  Sir  Richard  Bir- 
nie,  for  giviug  a  Sunday  concert,  or  read  the 
riot  act  before  tlie  mansion  of  a  Udy  ■.♦•. 
holds  a  fashionable  rout.    Let  those  w1m>  fed 
so  indignant  at,  perhaps  envious  oC  the  im- 
moralities of  their  superiors,  make  die  expe- 
riment.   By  an  arrangement^  of  this 

well  of  the  lowest,  might  be 


But,  let  it  be  observed,  too,  that  altltough 
the  moral  turpitude  of  -profligacy  may  be  ereu 
greater  in  the  former  of  these  classes  than  m 
the  latter,  the  consequences  are  not  so  se- 
verely fell-  In  high  life,  if  a  man  he  dissi- 
pated and  extravagant,  he  may  perhaps  be 
obliged  to  pawn  his  wife's  jewels ;  but.  in 
low  life,  if  he  be  a  dmnkard  and  spendthrift, 
he  reduces  his  wife  and  children. to  rags  and 
starvation.  If  in  high  life  married  people 
are  unfeithful  to  each  other,  they  may  yet 
live  like  very  well  bred  per***,  snAo-t 
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cither  calling  each  other  name*,  breaking 
iach  other's  hearts,  or  tearing  out  each  other  t 
ryes;  but  in  low  life  family  jaw  contain 
no  sweetmeat*:  on  the  contrary,  they  are 
filled  with  mere  wormwood  and  sail.  Tnc 
establishment  of  on  English  mechanic  does 
hot  admit  of  separate  l>eds,  or  any  other  alle- 
viation of  a  domeslip  feud.  It  should  follow, 
therefore,  that  the  poor  cannot  so  well  «fi"»ni 
to  indulge  in  vice  and  disorder  as  the  rich  ; 
and  they  make  but  a  bad  bargain,  if  thoy 
must  pay  the  heavier  penalty  with  the  less 
enjoyment.  If  a  woman  atkaat  ton  jntrigoes, 
die  may  probably  lose  her  character,  or  whal 
i«  pretty  mu  h  the  same,  may  pin  an  awk. 
waiil  celebrity  :  but,  if  a  female  m  a  humbler 
sphere  loses  her  chastity,  she  is  generally  re* 
duced  to  an  abject  state  of  prostitution,  to  a 
life  of  infamy,  to  indigence  and  misery,  or  a 
premature  death  ,  and  that  many  an  unfortu- 
nate  girl  has  owed  her  ruin  to  faint  cannot, 
I  think,  b»  doubted.  They  may,  in  fact,  be 
considered  as  the  nurseries  of  prostitution  ; 
instead,  therefore,  of  alleging  that  fairs  ought 
U»  He  tolerated.,  because  not  more  corrupt 
than  theatres,  it  were  surely  wiser  to  my  that 
tncy  ought  to  be  discouragad  as  mueh  as  pos- 

tton  emanates  and  spreads.  ^ 
But  they  are,  forsooth,  a  good  old  custom  j 
L,  however,  think  that,  like  many  other  nota- 
Ne  old  customs  and  usages,  they  would,  as 
Hamlet  says,  '  be  more  honoured  in  the 
breach  than  in  the  observance      And  [  could 
not  but  smile  at  one  singularly  unfortunate 
tk-fenc*  which  the  writer  of  the  article  i  am 
immediately  upon  has  sat  up;  namely,  (h  it 
we  are  informed  by  Poprs,  in  his  Memoirs, 
tbat  it  was  formerly  tlie  tVihwn,  for  nonpk  of 
x  in  the  amusements  of  the  bum- 
i  of  society  *.    Safely  no  one  would 
think  of  quoting  die  scandalously 
jiforlig  itc  age  of  Charles  II.  as.  »  precedent 
fur  the  present  one.    At  this  rale,  we  shall 
never  want  an  example  and  an  excuse  for  any 
fi»i\y  or  arty  crime.    I  presume,  However,  that 
he  does  not  mean  to  hold  upevcry  example  of 
that  period  as  one  deserving  to  be  imitated. 
(tn\y  let  him  think  of  Lady  Itennet,  and  her 
I  ert:iinly  not  pious  orgies !    No  ;  there  were 
a  vast  many  things  tolerated  formerly,  which 
I  hope  we  shall  never  he  so  graceless  as  to 
j.idure  again;  and  whatever  mav  be  said  of 
»ypocrisy,  it  does  not  deserve  all  the  odium  it 
rtcurs.    A  little  of  it  i<  very  harmless,  for  it 
m.i v  be  compared  to  those  drugs  whioh,  ad- 
i; /Mistered  in  small  quantities,  are  salutary, 
1  r'unigb,  in  large  doses,  they  would  prove 
ttal-     Apolocriting  for  the  length  to  which  I 
H  re   i  mperceptibly  extended  my  remarks,  I 
(diain,  vour  humble  servant,  cc^soa. 

•  Mm  of  rank  and  fortune,  sometime*— and 
pry  little  lo  their  own  credit  or  tlie  ad»ant»ge 

f*  t  ()«•'  r  i n fern >i \ — •  1 1  so  now  ;  they  will   ■ 

i-M-cud  to  associate  srith  bruisers,  prizc-tight- 
■99  cock-lighters,  jqokeyt,  and  tuge-coach- 
,rn-  Such  coa<l««c«nsioa  is  hardly  a  virtue, 
jT  can  it  be  thought  i u  it  either  ttieir  morals 

tl*oir  taste— tct  lUem  be  what  they  may— 
.  >ti  l'i  t>e  improved  by  partaking,  n%  it  teems  to 

,n*snuatcd  tljat  they  ought  to  do,  of  the 
„„ours  of  Baiiholomew  F.ui. 


Iftttr  from  Jonathan  Oldirortkjf,  Ely. 
DS,A*TKD  SgKLLTOilS— r><PSBTIXO  MKIt- 

iiutrkT— rottr  or  wjspojt  —  wisno* 

or  rotLT,  &c. 
Ma.  EntTor., — Let  its  congratulate  ourselres 
that  the  reign  of  bad  taste  and  bare  bones  \s 
gone  past ;  the  pitiable  being  who  has  (very 
innocently  on  his  part)  made  our  women 
disgusting  and  our  men  shame-faced,  is  gone 
home  again,  I  trust,  and  may  henceforward 
be  deemed  contraband  jfoods.  and  concealed 
even  from  the  eyes  of  a  custom-house  office*, 
or  lho*e  of  Paul  Pry  himself,  who,  by  the  by, 
is  a  very  amusing  fellow— a  modem  Marplot, 
almost  as  good  as  if  he  were  original.  You 
are  perfectly  right,  my  good  sir,  in  all  you 
say  alwut  the  fairs,  since  with  all  our  im- 
provements we  have  not  yet  vaccinated  for 
education,  nor  found  a  rail-road  for  know- 
ledge, although  it  is  certain  there  is  no  saying 
how  soon  we  may  have,  but  till  that  is  the 
case  multitudes  must  live  in  the  habit  of 
earning  their  daily  bread,  !>y  means  which 
prevent  them  from  either  reading  hooks  or 
attending  lectures ;  but  why  theif  minds 
should  not  be  excited  to  hope,  and  (heir 
labours  reward*!  by  leisure  and  pleasure  at 
due  inters-alt,  no  man  of  common  sense  can 
possibly  imagine,  If  the  vulgar  are  too  re- 
fined for  vulgar  amusement,  they  will,  by  the 
same  rule,  be  too  wise  for  vulgar  occupation, 
and  the  great  machinery  of  well  organised 
society  must  stand  stitl,  because  the  lower 
cogs  and  springs  are  too  delicate  for  use,  like 
tlie  present  race  of  servant-maids  and  fool- 
men.  Surely  every  man  who  smarts  under 
this  domestic  inconvenience,  and  what  man 
does  not !  will  sec  the  folly  of  this  new  tan- 
gled doctrine,  and  the  noceas  ty  of  preserving 
in  their  own  places,  and  supplying  with  their 
owrt  pleasures,  a  class  of  the  community  who 
can  neither  leave  the  first,  nor  renounce  tlie 
last,  w  jlhaut  a.  loss  thm  can  never  be  supplied 
to  them,  If  a  person  has  either  become  loo 
wise,  or,  in  his  own  estimation,  too  good,  for 
Iktrtle'my  Fair  or  Greenwich-hill,  no  man 
Compels  him  to  go  thither;  but  there  is  a 
young  fry  always  i  anting  forward,  and  the 
'  cakes  and  ale,'  which  the  over  righteous 
refuse,  may  '  be  hot  in  the  mouth'  for  them 
— the  broad  merriment,  the  gay  spectacle, 
the  cheap  Ircal.  the  bustling  confusion  of 
such  a  scene  now  and  then,  operates  as  a 
spur  to  laliour.  and  a  reward  lo  that  virtuous 


spur  to  laliour.  and 
exertion  which  is  invaluable  in  youth.  Tlie 
old  ada^e,  »  All  work  and  no  play  makes 
Jiiek  a  dull  boy,'  has  in  it  more  of  sound 
policy  as  x\e\\  as  good  temper,  than  the 
prcachmcuialions  of  a  thousand  reforming 
philosophers 

Decides,  krahh  hangs  on  hope  and  relaxa- 
tion, we  all  know  the  astonishing  energies 
we  all  possess  in  the  hours  of  resolution  and 
expectation,  and  what  right  have  we  to 
abridge  onr  fellow  creature  of  that  blessing 
most  necessary  to  him  who  roust  labour  alike 
for  his  bread  and  his  physic  ?  Heaven  help 
'em,  I  would  with  all  my  heart  there  were 
two  fairs  instead  of  one,  that  pale  'prentices 
ami  sickly  sempstresses,  and  the  whole  tribe 
of  alley-pent  up  children,  and  garret-dwelling 
mechanics,  might  ga*e  on  wonders,  or  eat 
gilt  gingetbicad  tlie  oftcner.    Fur  my  own 


part,  1  pity  sincerely  the  soul  that  is  too 
t>olishpd  ,Ui  partake  the  joys  of  tlie  most 
homely  of  his  brethren,  and  grieve  that  wu 
have  amongst  us  any  Praise-trod  Rare-hones 
so  liuW  aware  of  that  spirit  he  possesses  as 
to  seek  lo  extinguish  •  their  homely  joys.'  In 
Scotland  the  '  occasion,'  as  they  call  the  sa- 
crarnent,  is  lunged  into  a  meeting  not  one 
whil  better  than  our  fairs,  and  were  these 
fanatics  to  have  (heir  way  it  would  soon  be 
tlie  sain«  with  us  Is  it  not  better  to  keep 
our  religion  and  diversions  apart,  to  know 
when  lo  pay  tribute  to  ('ear,  and  when  to 
pav  homage  to  the  Most  High? 

I  grant,  there  is  not  to  my  perception  as 
much  pleasure  in  witnessing  this  cockney 
saturnalia,  the  meeting  of  cmnies,  the  con, 
scions  smiles  of  young  lovers,  nor  even  the* 
squeaking*  of  penny  trumpets,  as  there  is 
when  the  same  things  pass  in  the  streets  of  a 
village  in  I)uri>yshire.  during  die  week  qf  the 
wake  or  feast.  The  meetiug  of  a  consumptive-, 
looking  tailor  with  a  pallid  printer,  is  very 
different  from  that  of  two  Cumberland  men 
at  a  wrestling  match,  and  die  innocent  and 
good  among  the  visitants  of  metropolitan 
revelry  are  so  blended  with  one's  ideas  of 
those  unpastnral  personages,  the  police  ofh\ 
cers,  and  those  professors  of  Spartan  jngo, 
nuity,  the  pickpockets  that  one'i  phifcuw 
thropy  is  apt  to  Hag  in  taking  the  circuit  of 
spice-stalls  and  Thespian  stagers,  little  goes: 
and  legerdemain.  Hut  yet  pleasure  i*  plea- 
sure, and  to  shake  the  load  of  care  from  a 
pair  of  shoulders  accustomed  to  ache  under 
it  is  a  poini  gained  in  exigence.  '  Vy !  vat 
arc  you  at, — vat  are  you  aler  there  f  Uvc 
standing  bit  of  wit  with  which  cit  meets  cit 
in  the  tug  of  a  '  good  squeedge,'  as  the  fea- 
tures relax  ami  the  marble-hard 
shoemakers  unite,  has  a  cheering  so 
then  when  Mrs.  Suds,  of  the  great  washing 
I  establishment, '  she  vat  himploys  twenty-two 
{  vomen,'  and  the  Miss  Sudses,  and  all  the 
i  Hide  dears,  meet  Mr.  Turpentine,  'the  great 
boiler,  as  keeps  his  country-house  in  a  charm - 
I  ing  sidvalion,  going  lo  Valworth,  vith  not  a 
bit  o'  pride  in  him,'  and  treats  die  '  vole  heap 
with  nuts  and  plums,'  are  diey  not  happy  ' 
ami  are  not  some  found  '  like  laughter  ho  d- 
ing  both  hi*  sides'  at  *  them  three  men  in  the 
shews,'  besides  plenty  of  ladirt,  who  are  slop- 
makers,  and  makers  of  slops,  much  too  gen- 
teel to  be  happy  at  all,  ami  playing  off  airs  of 
indifference  quite  as  natural,  if  not  ax  grace- 
ful, as  those  of  their  betters  in  the  side  lioxe*. 
Are  there  not  bright  eyes  cast  down  in  sien 
of  indifference,  and  rosy  checks  meant  l;» 
look  as  pale  as  those  of  a  fainting  herione. 
Nor  is  tlie  affectalion  of  indifference  confined 
to  the  sex  which  never  feel  it — No!  tliere  arc 
philosopliers  too  proud  to  be  pleased  with 
merry-go-rounds,  and  whose  minds  are  too 
pot.  -it  to  be  moved  even  by  brown  stout  — 
wlu)  are  too  John  Itullish  to  lie  mirthful,  and 
loo  wise  not  to  rejoice  in  the  power  of  con- 
trasting their  own  misery  with  the  '  quips  and 
cracks  of  wanton  wiles'  of  the  ignoble  crowd 
— these  originals  delight  me. 

Ixt  the  great  go  to  York,  I  would  I  were 
there  with  them,  for  nothing  on  earth  can 
surely  come  so  near  to  heaven  as  Handel's 
in  York  Mmstcr.    Let  thvm,  I  *-y.  So 


mo 
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there,  and  take  thw  fill  of  those  higher 
pleasures  where  the  sense*  aro  as  Imn JraaMi 
to  mind,  but  let  them  nut,  under  pretext 
of  l-s*.tering  hi*  condition,  deprive  the  poor 
man  of  hi*  more  humble  joy  s,  bis  dritpt  from 
the  cup  of  which  many  drink  so  lavishly.  It 
has  lieen  asserted  with  c = >  ■< I  truth  thai  our 
poor  are  Witter  fed  than  auylmdy  of  their 
description  in  I'airope,  but  it  has  been  also 
said  truly,  that  none  work  so  hard  for  it,  and 
that  every  people  have  more  pleasure  and 
amusement  than  ours.  Surely,  in  this  time 
of  national  pn«|M>riiy,  which  U,  for  that  very 
reason,  one  of  hard-working,  we  should  utit 
break  down  that  little  under  the  feel  uf  now- 
fancied  doctrines  ;  and  we  have  not  now 
to  learn  that  harmless  morrimeut  is  the  heal 
way  in  which  those  humuitrs  carry  themselves 
off  which  a  repcllanl  system  never  fails  to 
render  dangerous. 

'  Men  are  but  children  of  a  larger  growth'  I  latter  la  twenty  stripe*. 
■ — more  especially  when  their  mind*  arp  no-  I  ladiun,  light,  they  ara 
informed,  ami  therefore  their  passion*  uncon-  \ 
trolled  :  give  litem,  if  ymi  please,  hooks,  for 
Nature  has  provided  some  in  i  very  claw  with 
minds  capable  of  appreciating  their  value ; 
but  as,  even  among  the  Corinthian  pillars, 
many  arc  found,  iiiea|mhle  of  relishing  any- 
thing 1-  iter  than  glittering  bauble*  ami  R/r- 
tUmy  Fair  mountebanks,  so  surely  the  former 
thould  lie  provided  with  rattles  and  Punch. 


in j  to  lical  his  wife,  and  to  turn  her  out  of 
the  house  to  take  another,  although  he  has 
a  child  by  her,'  while  Gatto  Camphell,  for 
'  doing  bad  work  in  the  field  to  a  trench,  and 
answering  the  head  overseer  when  found 
fault  with,  it  was  d — d  well  done,'  is  pu- 
nished with  twelve  stripes  of  the  carl  whip. 

The  value  of  lime,  too,  is  strangely  cal- 
culated by  the  whip  ;  thus  Paul  Collins,  who 
'  lost  half  an  hour's  work,'  receives  eleven 
lashes  ;  and  Charles  Randolph,  •  who  ab- 
sconded ten  days  and  a  half  is  punished  with 
sixteen  stripes !  Trinidad  would  not  do  for 
lexers,  and  wo  do  not  wonder  thai  Moli- 
neaux  and  Richmond,  and  other  sable  h«rocs 
of  the  fist,  emigrated  to  this  land  of  fighting 
and  freedom.  Alick  Gardener  and  Charles 
House,  for  quarrelling  and  righting  in  the 
field  (Moulsey  I  iurst,  1  presume)  wire  sen- 
tenced, the  former  to  twenty-five,  and  ihe 
When  ladies — Negro 
only  punished  with 
confinement.  Inhumanity  is,  of  course,  a 
great  crime  among  slave.-,  as  we  have  seen 
by  the  punishment  inflicted  for  cruelly  to 
mules,  and,  therefore,  Itelnxxa  Steady,  for 
*  insolence,  and  refusing  to  make  soup  for  hor 
child,'  is  punished  by  confinement  for  two 
hours  iu  the  rum  cellar.  She  went  in  ttriviy, 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  she  camo  out  -so  or 
not.    The  women  appear  to  receive  little 


widi  the  temptations  of  sugar-plums  and  loJli- 1  protection,  for  we  find  Humphrey  Clinker 
pom. 

When  all  is  said  the  fubject  allows,  we  yet 
know  that  tlte  lower  orders,  of  persons  in  the 
metropolis  arc  neither  a  sottish,  malevolent, 
nor  cunuing  race,  and  that,  considering  how 
often  they  mix  in  necessary  contact  with  the 


we  expo 

to  becoming  worse,  in  a  vain  endeavour  to 
make  {.hem  lietter;  and,  above  all  things,  let 
Its  not  affect  to  substitute  our  taste  for  their's 
because  it  is  better,  for  in  how  many  things 
do  we  daily  witness  that  it  is  a  sin  in  private 
life  not  to  be  forgiven !  and  not  lets  in  soci- 
ety, on  a  larger  scale,  docs  habit,  and  cus- 
tom, ami  even  nature,  declare  thnatn  a  ion 
f;utit.    1  am,  dear  sir,  jour's,  &c, 

JONATHAN  Ol.nWOBTHT. 


NEORO  CRIMES  ANn  NEGRO  rlNISII  Vr.STS. 

Wi  nr.  not  the  subject  too  serious  to  jest 
with,  one  might  write  an  amusing  article  on 
the  rather  singular  estimate  that  is  made  of 
crime  in  our  West  India  islands,  according 
to  the  ratio  of  punishment.  The  interesting 
review  of  the  parliamentary  papers  on  the 
slave  trade  in  7  Ac  literary  Chrmklr  induced 
me  to  turn  to  these  documents,  and  I  could 
not  but  discover  the  frequent  singular  dis- 
parity of  crime  and  punishment.  Thus  Will 
Anderson  for  beating  '  two  of  his  wives'  was 
punished  with  eight  stripes,  while  Thomas 
Wood  and  Sandy  Spritley,  for  cruelty  to  two 
mules,  are  sentenced  to  receive  fifteen  and 
twenty  stripes.  The  inference  is,  that  in  Tri- 
nidad mules  are  more  valuable  than  women, 
or  that  Will  Anderson's  wires  deserved  beat- 
ins:  .which  the  mules  did  not.  I  .avcrThateher, 
another  Negw,  is  only  sentenced  to  twelve 
hours"  confinement,  for  '  abusing  and  want  - 


(no  relation  to  the  Bramble  family,  I  am 
assured)  is  only  confined  twenty-four  hours 
in  the  stocks,  for  the  double  crime  of  '  strik- 
ing a  woman,  and  raising  a  disturbance  in 
the  Negro  houses.' 

Some  of  the  crimes  puxilo  by  their  vague- 
ness ;  such  was  the  offence  of  Catherine  Be- 
verley, who,  '  for  being  insolent,  and  using 
intinualiitg  language,'  was  confined  two  nights 
and  a  day  iu  die  stocks.  Now,  if,  as  Dr. 
Johnson  asserts,  '  insinuation  be  the  power 
'  of  pleasing  or  stealing  upon  the  affections,' 
■  we  do  not  sec  how  it  can  he  made  a  crime, 
i  unless  the  overseer  began  to  fear  the  influence 
of  Catherine  Beverly ;  but  I  think  offences 
are  strangely  estimated  in  Trinidad,  where 
we  find  Hose  merely  confined  in  the  dun- 
geon one  night,  although  her  crime  was 
'  having  given  her  house  to  the  woman  Ann, 
to  cuckold  her  husband,  and  having  collared 
the  said  hud  wind  of  Ann.'  I  looked  out 
fur  Ann's  punishment,  but  scarcely  could 
>  •  .  i  the  meditated  crime  to  l>c  punished, 
when  its  actual  committal  is  passed  over  so 
slightly  as  was  the  ease  with  Abba,  who  for 
the  two  offences  of  '  cuckolding  her  husband 
and  quarrelling  in  the  Negro  house,'  was 
only  confined  in  the  hand  stocks  six  hours.. 
This  is  the  same  Abba,  for  whose  broken 
head  Sidney  and  Quadvy  were  confined  in 
the  black -hole  twelve  hours  and  whipped 
twenty- five  lashes  each.  A  striking  in- 
stance of  coincidence  of  name  and  character, 
on  which  a  very  learned  essay  might  l»e 
written,  occurs  in  the  person  of  Aurhiu  B'wv, 
who  was  confined  one  night  in  the  stocks,  for 
being  drnnk ! 

Neglect  is  among  the  heavy  crimes  at 
Trinidad ;  fnr  a  Negro,  '  for  allowing  a  fine 
row  to  die  in  the  pasture  without  informing 
the  manager,'  was  reminded  of  his  duty  by 


i    (.ue»    wc   »iiui!iu  can 

lich  incurs  a  penalty  ri 
will,  a  rstrt  witip.  Tie 
■in  the  most  manageablr. 


eighteen  utsoes  oi  we  unver  s  wnip.  tveiuswg 
to  lake  medicine  is  punished  with  the  • 
'  }uery,  would  not  compelling  the  < 
take  it,  be  punishment  enough  ' 

Twenly-fivc  stripes  is  nearly  the  maximum, ' 
though  in  some  cases  more  are  inflicted.  In 
one  instance  (and  not  the  only  one)  it  ap- 
[>ears  excessive ;  a  poor  fellow  of  the  name 
of  Peter  Delezee,  with  a  Vestris-likc  propen- 
sity '  for  dancing  to  the  drum  after  tne  hour 
apiKunled  by  government,'  had  twenty-five 
stripes  inflicted  on  him.  In  tho  West  I  ndie* 
IWN  are  crimes  « not  dreamed  of  in  our  phi- 
losophy ;'  there  a  bad  memory  is  a  more 
crievous  fault  than  theft  or  desertion.  Thus 
1V>mbo  Cuitgii,  for Jin-prl  faint:-*  of  duty,'  has 
ten  stripes  inflicted  with  part  of  a  bridle  rein. 
Then  we  have  a  Louis  Lindo  punished  with 
twenty-five  stripes,  for  nut  (logging  four 
Negroes,  with  whom  be  had  boon  concerned 
in  stealing  rum.  Other  offences  are  difficult 
to  define;  of  this  class  wo  should  call 
'  impertinence,'  which 
twenty-two  la« 

women  do  not  seem  the  most  manageably 
and  some  of  them  contrive  to  get  punished 
for  very  strange  offences  ;  we  find  a  Zeroinr 
<lc  Bourk*  '  eating  dirt  and  leaving  her  wod 
without  leave,'  by  which  she  incurred  lbv 
pen; lily  of  being  confined  one  hour  in  the 
stocks.  Tlie  offence  of  a  Zcmire  Congo  u 
more  natural :  she  is  put  In  tlie  stocks  for  hi 
hours,  for  '  being  pregnant,  supposed  by  ha 
reputed  husband,  having  two  spare,  huslnmls, 
creating  a  battle  among  them,  in  which  sf* 
joined,  and  creating  an  uproar  in  the 
tion.'  Some  of  the  offences  are  too  i 
to  ears  polite  to  be  repeated,  particularly  fca 
of  Beisy  1st,  who  told  the  driver  to  kiss  bw 
<),  fie,  Betsy  the  Fk*i!  Tlie  more  henrrsK 
offences  I  pass  oyer,  my  object  being  to 
notice  those  only  which  are  peculiar  to  a 
slave  population.  Th«  punishments,  how- 
ever unequal  they  may  seem,  appear  tu  be 
meted  out  wilh  great  care  and  accuracy,  fci 
a  slave,  who  was  confined  twenty-two  hours, 
MM  put  three  hours  and  a  hall  in  the-  haul 
and  feet  stocks,  and  nineteen  hours  ami  i 
half  in  tho  bed  stocks  f  This  division  of 
time  shows  with  what  scrupulous  care  *w 
punishment  of  slaves  is  weighed  and  rsesuxsed 
A  person  with  leisure  might  make  sa 
amusing  ditty  on  the  names  of  the  slaves, 
some  of  which  are  curious  enough.  Blant 
of  them  are  called  after  the  days  of  the  w*i. 
and  the  Heathen  mythology  is  ransacked  for 
names  by  which  to  distinguish  these  sons  a&t 
daughter!  of  bondage.  In  die  advertisement 
for  runaways,  we  have  seen  a  knock-kneed 
Hercules,  and  a  Veous  dreadfully  du 
with  the  small-pox  In  the  list  we 
looked  over,  we  find  a  Brutus,  a  Seipio, : 
a  Bonaparte,  wilh  Volnev,  Humphry  CT 
Rule  Old  Boy,  Ixmdon  tittle,  be  fcc.  h 
conclusion  I  will  observe,  if  in  perused  of  tin* 
brief  article  I  have  afforded  any  a  maimer 
to  the  reader,  \  shall  be  the  first  who  en: 
rendered  the  slave  trade  entertaining. 


DESCRIPTION  or  SALEM  IX  MEW  EXOLAUr 

akp  its  MrsarM,  by  ax  amebic**. 
Salem  i«  a  charming  place.  It  is  the  aecxvl 
town  in  New  England,  in  commerce,  xamaJt* . 
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ud  population.  It  is  built  on  •  low  penin- 
miU,  formed  by  two  small  inlet*  of  tlie  sea, 
North  and  South  rivers  ;  over  the  for- 


mer  of  winch  is  a  bridge  1  iOO  feet  lot.*, 
necting  the  town  with  Beverly;  the  i 


parates  it  from  Marhlehead,  and  form*  the 
principal  harbour.  The  street*  are  irregular 
t>ut  handsomely  built,  and  the  house*,  old  and 
new,  in  a  state  of  repair  which  bc-s|.>eaks 
wealth  and  comfort.  The  town  is  richly 
adorned  with  shrubbery ;  and  every  house  of 
importance  hat  its  garden  planted  with  fruit 
and  ornamental  trees,  and  variegated  with 
flowers.  It  contains  thirteen  or  fourteen 
churches,  three  banks,  a  court-house,  alms- 
house, an  orphan  asylum,  an  athenxum, 
containing  upwards  of  MXM)^  volumes,  the 

ficesofnote.  The  commerce  of  Salem  It  ex- 
tensive, the  heaviest  portion  of  which  is  with 
India.   Indeed,  on  descending  to  the  heart  of 
the  city,  a  stranger  might,  from  the  signs, 
almost  fancy  himself  in  Calcutta.    On  one 
building  we  saw  the  '  India  Museum.'  on 
another  the  '  Oriental  Insurance  Company,' 
and  on  another  the  4  Asiattc  Bank.'   A  view 
of  the  Museum  alone,  though  by  no  means  as 
extensive  as  some  others,  is  worth  a  journey 
thither  from  New  York.    It  is  composed  of 
from  various  parts  of  the  world, 
particularly  from  Asia,  and  the  Me- 
an.   This  Museum  belongs  to  a  So- 
ciety composed  exclusivity  of  masters  and  su- 
percargoes of  vessels,  who  have  sailed  round 
the  Cape  of  <  »ood  Hope  or  Cape  Horn,  aud 
w  Inch  consists  of  more  than  160  member*. 
It  is  open  to  si  rangers  without  expense,  and 
to  the  politeness  of  the  Iter.  Dr.  Bolles,  and 
one  of  the  trustees,  we  arc  indebted  for  a  full 
examination  of  its  rare  and  curious  content*. 
To  the  antiquary  and  the  lover  of  natural  his- 
tory, it  is  a  most  interesting  exhibition  J  and 
to  the  eye  that  can  be  delighted  with  the 
ul  and  the  rare  in  the  objects  of  human 
y,  and  animal  production,  there  is 
food  for  much  gratification.    We  have  not 
room  for  a  particular  description,  but  must 
glance  at  a  few  of  the  most  prominent  ob- 
jects.   The  collection » from  India  are  very 
extensive  and  various.    There  are  several  ti 
cures  of  the  Orientalists,  of  different  castes. 
clsul  in  their  native  grotesque  costumes,  either 
rude  or  rich,  as  the  case  may  require.  Among 
the  sculptures  were  many  symbols  of  gross 
superstitions  and  idotainnis  worship,  one  of 
which  was  a  figure,  sculptured  in  granite, 
with  six  arms  and  hands,  standing  on  the 
of  a  lion  couchant.    There  are  many 
of  Egyptian  art :  and  a  rich 
and   ra«s  collection  of  shells  and  minerals ; 
many  curiosities  from  the  islands  of  the  I '  t- 
^ific,  including  a  quiver  of  poisoned  arrows 
"roro  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  the  rol>e  of 
he    late  kin;  Tamaamaah.    linked  there  is 
Vxxl  enough  in  this  collection — *  novelties  of 
,  ,Ti    and  splendour  of  colours  in  birds  and 
nimah,  reptiles  and  insects,   fishes  and 
fruits  and  foliage,   and  plumage 
the  rainbow,  and  whose 
the  gem'— to  feast  the 
rises  for  a  long  time.    Among  other  speci- 
ien9  of  art,  we  examined,  with  great 
ty,    t^ro  small  pieces  of  very  white 


cased  in  glass,  the  one  representing  Heaven, 
the  other  Hell.  The  blocks  of  wood  in  which 
these  representations  were  wrought,  were 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  thfck,  by 
iamrter :  It  is  difficult  to  give 
upon  paper  an  idea  of  these  inimitable  pieces 
of  workmanship.    Perhaps  the  nearest  Hp- 

iironrh  to  it  would  be  the  inside  of  a  watch, 
n  the  cell  representing  Heaven,  the  Al- 
mighty, encircled  in  glory,  sits  in  the  centre, 
surrounded  by  myriads  of  angelic  figures, 
wrought  with  microscopic  minuteness,  yet  by 
attitude  and  countenances,  speakir..;  a  stale 
of  ineffable  happiness.—  The  other  repre- 
senting limit  i,  contains  a  like  microscopic 
representation  of  the  torments  of  the  damned. 
Innumerable  spirits  art?  fluttering  round  the 
I'rince  of  Darkness,  with  serpents  and  dra- 
Kons,  '  gorgorw,  hydras,  and  chimeras  d  re,* 
writliin?  in  all  the  agonies  of  exquisite  torment 
and  fell  despair.  For  the  examination  of 
these  ingenious  pieces  of  workmanship,  a 
glass  is  necessary.  They  were  the  work  of  a 
monk  of  Italy,  in  the  middle  aces. 

Every  thing,  from  the  unwieldy  palanquin 
to  the  minutest  insect,  is  arranged  in  the 
most  perfect  order,  and  is  in  fine  preservation. 
Among  the  paintings,  we  gazed  much  upon  a 
beautiful  picture  of  the  Temple  of  Apollo  at 
with  a  distant  view  of  Athens,  pre- 
through  one  of  the  richest  landscapes 
which  the  mae.ic  art  of  the  painter  can  por- 
tray. We  had  not  time  to  enjoy  tlie  splendid 
collection  as  we  could  have  wished ;  and 
were  reluctantly  obliged  to  leave  this  delizht- 
ful  town  much  sooner  than  we  could  have 
desired.  The  venerable  Pickering  resides  in 
this  town ;  and  having  retired  from  a  long  j 
course  of  public  life,  poor  and  honest,  now 
cultivates  a  farm  with  his  own  hands.  Tlie 
only  evidence  of  moftk  which  we  saw,  was 
the  CHch<ml  'ui%  beauty  of  the  place.  In  passing 
over  tlie  whole  to*n,  nothing  that  looked 
like  a  witch  was  to  be  seen;  and  the  few 
Quakers  that  w;;  saw,  looked  like  such 
civil  and  excellent  people,  that  we  • 
dcred  what  they  n>ed  to  hang  'em  for.' 


various  other  trqrfv/rapl  teal  print-;  for  tlie  ma- 
gazines. He  worked  for  Hooper,  the  pub- 
lisher of  Grose,  then  keeping  n  shop  in  kloi- 
horn.  facing  I'.lootnsbury  Square,  where  Uu!- 
loek's  auction  r'H.m  now  stands;  beneath 
whose  roof  also  resided  Captain  O  rose  hlfcJ 
self,  for  the  convenience  of  publishing  his 
work.  There  is  a  large  print  of  (Iiuse  and 
another  person,-  as  friuts,  nruking  merry  over 
n  bowl  cif  punch.  The  oilier  portrait  is  said 
to  be  of  Capt.  Potest ;  but  Mr.  Uavenhill  as- 
serted, it  was  always  considered,  in  his  time, 
to  have  been  intended  fur  a  likeness  of  I  i<» 
per,  the  publisher.  Itavenlnll  al;  thai  time 
had  considerable  employment :  but  tlie  tjTr.it 
improvement  in  the  style  of  topographical  en- 
Mn  ing  deprived  htm  of  business,  and  he  has 
latterly  lived  by  taking  sketches  of  antiquities 
in  various  counties  for  tlie  purpose  of  illus- 
tration, particularly  those  placus  mentioned 
by  Lysons,  in  his  Environs  of  l^mdon.. 
Aliout  seven  years  ago,  he  printed  a  small 
tract,  entitled  A  List  Of  Topographical 
Sketches  accurately  taken  on  the  spot,  some 
years  back,  by  T.  Uavenhill,  chiefly  In  Lon- 
don and  the  counties  of  Kent,  Middlesex, 
Surrey,  and  Essex.  Many  of  tliese  having' 
never-  been  engraved,  they  will  be  found  us<  -' 
ful  for  the  illustration  of  Lysons,  and  other 
authors  who  have  noticed  the  antiquities  in 
and  round  Ixmdon.  This  trait  contained  a. 
list  of  about  thn-e  hundred  and  fifty  subject  , 
with  a  brief  address  on  the  advantage*  of  pre 
serving  our  national  antiquities.  He  fre- 
quently was  employed  to  make  copies  of  a 
(treat  proportion  of  them  ;  and  certainly  has 
bceu  tiie  means  of  preserving  views  of  many 
public  buildings,  now  destroyed,  of  which  no 
oilier  resemblance  remains.  In  tl>e  richly  il- 
lustrated copy  of  Lyson's  Environs,  belong- 
ing to  J.  M  or  ice,  Esq.  are  two  views  of  every  * 
church  mentioned  in  that  interesting  work, 
U-sides  many  others  of  antiquities,  &c.  from 
the  pencil  uf  the  late  Mr.  Uavenhill. 

'  lie  was  one  of  the  last  survivors  of  tlie 
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Aituoilu  literature  and  the  arts  per- 
haps, never  were  more  encouraged  than  at 
the  present  day,  yet  genius  is  still  sometimes 
found  buried  in  tlie  haunts  of  poverty,  pining  I 
in  want  and  obscurity.  A  case  of  this  sort 
has  just  occurred,  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Tho- 
mas Uavcuhill,  an  engraver,  who  was  last 
week  found  dead  in  a  garret,  at  an  obscure 
lodging,  in  Weymouth  Street,  where  he  had 
lodged  for  nearly  three 
visited  by  a  single  friend  or  relation 
•J*o  brother,  sister,  parent,  nigh, 


To  soothe  bis  pun;*,  or 


parting  sieti  ; 


nor  had  he,  in  his  last  moments,  even  the  at- 
tentions of  a  nurse  or  a  landlady,  for  he  was 
found,  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  inst,  lying 
a  corpse  on  his  bed,  having  died  of  apoplexy. 
Of  this  artist,  a  correspondent  in  Tlie  Times 
newspaper  gives  the  following  particulars : — 
•The  late  Mr.  Thomas  Uavenhill  (whose 
sudden  death  is  slated  in  your  paper)  was 
originally  an  engraver,  and  engraved  several 
of  the  plates  to  Grose's  Antiquities,  besides 


uot  be  deemed  worthy  of  inser- 
tion in  a  magazine.  He  was  a  small  man, 
upwards  of  seventy,  lively,  with  a  great  flow 
of  spirits,  and  felt  a  strong  interest  in  every- 
thing connected  with  the  ilhistr.it ion  of  Pen- 
nant's London,  or  Lyson's  Environs.  A'-Jiit 
a  week  since,  he  spoke  with  great  enllm^iasni 
of  his  copy  of  the  latter  work,  illustrated  with 
a  great  number  of  arldition.il  prints  and  ori- 
ginal drawings.  From  the  account  on  the  in- 
quest, it  would  appear  he  was  destitute  of  ef- 
fects ;  but  the  original  sketches  for  his  draw- 
ings, no  circumstances  would  have  induced 
him  to  part  with ;  and,  although  copies  of 
them  have  been  repeatedly  made,  they  would 
still  possess  a  value  to  the  collet  lor 

'His  appearance  bespoke  poverty,  but 
from  his  conversation  nothing  of  the  kind 
would  be  surmised  ;  indeed,  he  seemed  very 
indifferent  ahout  the  sale  of  his  drawings,  and* 
could  scarcity  he  induced  to  exhibit  any  spe- 
cimens, although  they  would  frequently  have 
produced  him  numerous  orders.  He  thought 
his  list  aud  a  sketch  was  sufficient  j  hut,  of 
llustrators  wished  to  see  the  style  of 
,  as  well  as  the  subject.' 
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Original  poetry. 

Tiir  PUasi  ms  Ov  pdtim. 
ToAU,ricA.lldH;kiq. 
Asd  dost  thou  love  I  be  lyre, 
Thrwe  strains  the  Nitie  inspire  • 
Still  cherish  ibe  spell, 
Nor  endeavour  to  .jm  II, 
The  wand'riiigi  0(  genius'  lire,  Mary  ! 
Ho*  sweet  Is  a  poet's  dream  ! 
*l'ls  like  the  rrtiNntng  beam, 
Hr.  .t k i nr  out  froai  the  womb 
Of  tile  midnijfhi  gloom, 
And  reflected  hi  tin-  stream,'  Mary  ' 
'tit  a  pttaaioDHte  cerm,  refiu'd, 
That  spells  tbe  enthusiast's  mind t 
That  bids  tiine  cdpe 
With  liii'V  storms  and  hone, 
In  bin  owu  binslt  a  haven  to  lind<  Mary! 
Aa  the  bo*  in  tbe  darkling  ctduJj 
When  tbe  tbunJer  peals  mighty  artd  loud; 
Does  sweetly  stnnej 
In  cdlottr*  ditluei 
LlkeaWonuerorof  *i, 


Sd  in  tl.e  aTlnstret.  mjifd, 
A  heavenly  calm  you'll  And, 
When  all  In.  lift  through, 
He  combat*  with  woe, 
And  ttill  t.>  peace  It  incli  n'd,  Mary  I 

!  have  laughed  at  die  minstrel's  art, 
d  hint  with  it  to  part  , 
would  be, 
Could  they  once  but  see,  , 
A  rr/lrfrtrrf's  irfrrfoat  bvaft;  Mary ! 
It  Intth  (fores  to  Uriel/  wrought. 
And  depths  with  iucli  feelings  fratrgirt ; 
In  a  world  Hit*  thin, 
There  it  ttm  &  WisSf 
a  poet  Iras  eagerly  cjujflrt/  if -try! 
And  «  I  en  Pleasure1  Iter  Auger  flings 
O'er  it(  variosis'-iWiu'd  strings 
in  the  passionate  swells, 
Which  Iter  touch  etrrfTpeWf 
Jfow  it  thrilit ,  whilst  to  gladness  it  rtngSf  Maty ! 
Hut  ntJonld  Grief's  nio»t  ruthless  hand, 
tie  its  tremulous  cliordt  Command, 
Should  tliey  break  in  the  clasp 
Of  so  rude  a  grasp, 
They'll  triumph,  though  U>ey  cannot  withstand, 
Maty! 

Then  alwuya  Jove  the  lyre. 
Those  strains  the  Nine  inspire  | 
Mill  cherish  the  spell, 
Nor  endeavour  In  tsuclty 
Tlif  wand 'lings  of  genius'  tin-,  Mary  i 
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c;tl  groups,  which  will  puzzle  all  the  <Kdipuse< 
the  pit  will  hare  fur  Ule  neti  ten  mouth*, 
'flie  orchestra  has"  been  made  c  rcular,  and. 
although  tliere  are  many  tiling  which  might 
have  lietn  better,  yet,  on  the  wlioie,  th«  ap- 
pearance of  the  Itou.tc  is  iruprdved 

At  Covent  Garden  1  heat  re  some  improve- 


ments, or  al 


lions  intended  as  Such,  have 


I  <llso      [i  nude.    Al  I .  'tii  houses,  many  of 
i  tli«!  old  |>erformer<  have  liven  engaged.  At 
|  Coveni  tiarden,  Mr.  \*aroe,  of  MuMiu  eele- 
tffily,  succeeds  Mr.  Young,  wlio"  is  not  en- 
traced;  and  at  Drury  we,  are  to  have  Miss 
Stephens,  Mrs.  Davison,  Tuyleure,  Sec. 
Ksgi.imi  Oeras  IIolsk. — Two 


AND  I'lBLfC  AMISEMLXT*. 

Tttr.  winter  hourc*  coniiuence  their  campaign 
forthwith  :  Drury  Lane  Tlieatre  opens  on 
Saturday,  the  24lh  instant,  with  the  intermi- 
nable ruus'm,  and  Raiting  the  Wind,  which 
managers  sometimes  find  rather  difficult. 
Covcnt  Garden  commence*  on*  Monday,  with 
Julius  t'ttsar  and  The  French  (.inumttitM. 
Ilolh  theatres  have,  as  usual,  been  furbished 
up  during  die  recess,  by  the  spreading  of 
some  half  acre  of  gold-leaf,  and*  the  applica- 
tion of  as  much  paint  as  w  ilt  serve  until  this 
nest  year.  At  Drury  Lane  the  royal 
have  been  richly  mblajiooed.  mould- 
ing! been  added  to  the  upper  tiers  of  boxes, 
and.  in  the  front  of  the  dress-boxes,  Shaks 
speariao  subjecls,  which  some  few  person- 
cuuld  understand,  have  given  way  to  liUtori- 


|K>|Htlar  inesV*  have  berni  played  at  this 
theatre  JurInK  the  week,  in  addition  to  the 
novelties  of  the  season.  The  first  was  the 
iitmrtlinfi  ILuue,  in  which  Mathews?  played 
Peter  Fidget  with  uiiich  aninration,  and  in- 
troducing two  of  his  favourite  songs,  nfade  it 
very  attractive.  Keeley  phtyed  the  recruit 
extremely  well ;  we  arc  glad  to  see  this  actor 
shaking  off  hix  inanitensra,  it  was  the  only 
sin  which  beset  him  ;  die  simplicity  «rith 
which  he  gave  his  rtrdif  similes  excited  much 
amusement.  Taylewrc  was  the  Admiral  CuL 
pep|ier,  and  what  with  his  .tzc  and  bluster, 
Was  enough  to  frighteii illie  wlMile  crew  of  a 
French  seveii(y-fiAiir.  Hie  oilier  characters 
were  respectably  sustained,  aial  tli«  jsiece 
wait  throtiglio'ut  much  and  deservedly  ap- 
plaudcd'^ 

On  Thursday  nisrht  Colmau's  Inkle  att4 
t  in wi  was  performed.  The  pi**ce  was 
strongly  cast  5  Hartley,  in  Sir  Christoplier, 
'lisiituyed  much  humour  Cperha|M  too  much) 
and  Cooper  played  Inkle,  as  he  plays  durst 
chamcten — judiciously.  Mathews's  Trudge 
was  very  unlike  the  Trudges  we  have  «een, 
and  if  not  a  more  cnrrccL  was  a  more  po- 
pular, personation  of  die  character.    In  this 


piece,  howeff'r,.  3ie  bnlies  bore  tl.«  bell,  and 
no  \%ihks  u  wheii  we  state  dial  Mi«s  Kelly 
was  the  V.1M1  'i  of  flic  evening,  moving  the 
affections  of  her  attdtlors  al  her  will  .Slim 
I'alofi  was  the  \Vo"Sfski.  an  I  sung  delightfully; 
and  Miss  (toward  s  Pally  was  a  piece  of 
chaste  acting.  The  whole  war  a- my  effec- 
tive representation. 

Yon  r,siu  m.  Mt  sic#t,  Ffsfjvu..-  If  tire 
often-mooted  question,  wlieflier  we  are  or  are 
not  a  musical  people,  were  to  he  decided  hy 
file  argum,  alum  ad  preuni'M,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  would  be  dctennined  hi  the  atrirnra- 
tive,  for  in  no  country  hi  the  v/odd  is  so  much 
money  et|icnded  oh  gratifying  a  tasn.'  for  mu- 

i  sic  as  in  Great  Imtasm.  A  strikunt  proof  of 
fhfs  has  just  tieen  ethihited  in  the  Yorkshire 
musical  festival,  which  comwisncod  011  Tues- 

'  day,  the  1  it'.i  instant,  and  fitiMlied  011  Friday, 
die  Kith.  1'lie  festival  was  held  at  York  Min- 
ster iif  the  mornings,  ami  hi  die  evening*  at 
a  new  splendid  coucert-rovm.  which  was  built 
at  au  expense  of  £6UUt>.  The  receipts  for 
the  four  rlays  mnounted  to  £20,2 j0.  More 
than  £100.000  is  believed  lo  have  been  e»> 
|>eiided  in  die  city  by  visitors,  on  die  occa- 
sion ;  and  it  would  not,  perhaps,  be  too 
much,  to  add  £j  1.000  more  for  travelling- 
dresses,  Jtc  ,  so  that  it  may  lairly  be  calcu- 

1  lated  dial  die  sum  of  £|j0.U0O  was  expend- 
ed on  four  days'  music.    If  there  hud  been 


in  I'aVis,  Vienna,  ffaples,  Ve 
an  assemblage  iff  all  thei 
nfeutal  musical  talent,  not  o 
day,  but  of  |  ■  -  • '         noi  one  half  dse  mid 
would  liaie  U«ri  realised. 

Another  proof  of  die  hive  of  music  weduk- 
cj  in  the  avidity  Willi  which  an  account  uf 
the  Yorksliire  rriusictd  festival  was  obuuiel 
and  <  "in  'ir'  111,1'  hi -'I  to  IV  public  by  Use  daily 
journals :  they,  collectively  are  a  gwd  diei- 
moineter  astt/  the  state  of  public  opinion,  anil 
when  we  See  diem,  at  a  ijreat  expense,  semli^ 
down  reporters  and  |.  .\urfiig  their  desenp- 
tions  by  express,  We"  may  re4  assurel  Liu! 
die  subject  is  considered  of  deep  awl  em- 
ral  interest.  Uf  die  perforiiKhiee*  we  have  ■* 
room  to  4|<eak.  nor  is  it  necessary,  as  the  oV- 
tmls  Iwve  Iwen  givett  in  the  darlf  paprn. 
.Siuce  die  coinineanrraiioh  of  Handel.  tW  tn 
tival  has  had  nothing  equal  toil,  there  «•« 
sta  hundrvid  and  fifteen  perfonners,  inrluiliu; 
all  the  best  singers,  English  and  lumrri,  «? 
the  country.  Nothing  could  be  mors  efTrcint 
tlia.iT  the  whole  |>erforrnniice. 

LITERATURE  AMDSCIESGS. 

Mb.  Allan  CuNsikotusf  is  pre|urii«;R« 
for  publication  Paul  Jones',  a  toimnre 

lit  the  press,  a  translation  of  U  IMc 

FrAigu€s   cl..,r  .•;  rorttuice.  The  iloc 

Itarg;  a  *M.  sfhrch  came  out  lows  hr*«* 
lvinhoe,  aixl  is  said  to  rival  fbstt  ckif  it*m 
hi  1 1  riiierjuMis  of  tosjrnajuents,  tiiti,  and  *J 
live  lite  of  chivalry. 

Slwrtly  will  he  pithU4ieil,  an  hi<iKvJ 
novel,  eiititleJ  V»  illiain  i  ^oti^hw,  or  Ike  Serf 
fish  Kxdes. 
,  Nearly  rca<ty,  in  Ohe  volume,  1  Ja»-  M 

Cook  ;n  :  I  rotssVvvife's  M  tnu.il,  cotltliai*.' 
flie  must  approved  rnotlern  receipts  k* 
nrg  soups,  gravies,  miidedfshes.  p*"T' 
pickles,  and  preserves ;  also  for  bath*.  ^ 
11*5,  making  hoine-rrra.re  wines  corduk  kf- 
Uc.  JJy  Mrs,  Margaret*  Doda,  of  ihe  l*» 
urrr  Inn,  St.  UouanV. 

Ill  the  press,  .1  valurrlili;  v7o"rk,  entidtd'^* 
Contest  of  the  T»*elve  Nadous.  or  a  cuop- 
rrson  of  dip  ditfereirt  lsa*s  of  human  oW»- 
fer  and  Bileiit. 

A'-i  annual  Work  is  announeesl  unJer  t's 
fhle  of  Janus  We  are  prouiised  ton  ^ 
volume  before  the  terrrrinbTVoh  of  uV  ^ 
The  prostMjctai  srWt'es,  that  die  nio«t  dtsua- 
guished  literary  men  in  die  kingdom  are  « 


gitged  in  die  underlakiiiij.    It  will  ap)«> 
lit  one  volume,  post  6V0.  and  will  coo**  '* 
tales,  orijitias  an  1  trausUfed,  ocowionil 
says,  popular  illustrations  of  histon  and 


Vr 

tiifUtlies,  serious  and  comic  sketches  at  b** 
aiul  maimers,  tec.  Sec. 

Tire  po|ie  has  lateiy  founded  a  phiWoe»^ 
college  at  ltotue,  on  the  same  footm:  * 
the  ancient  Surootwte  in  France.  It  »•'•  ^ 
charged  widi  the  exaunnaUoa  of  all  husv1 
works  be  for :  they  are  printed. 

tWl,- A  comet  has  been  observed  dors* 
the  week.  It 


part  of  the  constellation  T*i«  - 
eo^rlaleral  trianiHe  vis*  Ak«- 


and  forms  an  eunrlaterii  ^ 
baron  and  the  f  reiade*.  die  comet  hre^ 

arwle    TV  >*>, 


situate  iu  die  south-eastern 
or  rallier  brush,  points  toward  the 
west,  and  wlien  the  wghl  is  fasawak**'  f 
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??an  from  two  to  throe  vr. .  s  in  leneth. 
be  nucleus  emits  a  light  about  equal  to  a 
star  of  tlie  third  magnitude,  and  has  travelled 
through  ratlier  more  than  one  degree  or  two 
of  the  town's 


Arctic  Istnd  RrpcdilUm. — One  of  the  daily 
ntelligcnce  Us»s  heen  re- 
Franklin  up  to  the  mid- 
dle of  June,  at  which  time  all  was  well.  A 
statement  so  vague,  and  which  does  not  name 
the  place  or  neighbourhood  where  Captain 
Franklin  was,  or  by  what  channel  advice* 
hare  lieen  received  from  him,  is  entitled  tn 
little  attention.  The  following  outline  of  the 
proposed  route  of  our  g  ill. ml  countrymen  is 
given  in  The  Baltimore  American.  '  Captain 
Franklin  iu»d  his  exploring  parly  are  to  pro- 
ceed by  tlie  Krie  Canal,  Ijikes  Huron  ami 
Superior,  to  Fort  William,  and  thence  to 
Winnipeg,  AtaUsra,  and  the  C  re-.il  Meur 
Lake*,  near  to  which  place  they  are  to  win- 
ter. In  the  spring  the  mrtv  are  to  proceed 
down  M'Keuzies  Hirer  to  Bherings  Straits, 
where  a  ship  will  be  in  readiness  to  trans|iort 
them  to  India,  with  a  view  of  getting  into  the 
South  Sea.  Dr.  Itichardson's  party  will  se- 
parate from  Captain  Franklin  at  the  mouth 
of  M' henries  river,  and  explore  tlie  country 
as  far  sis  the  Coppermine  Hiver.  Captain 
IJeechcy,  after  having  landed  Captain  Frank- 
lin at  Canton,  will  take  in  provisions  for  filte- 
ring's Straits,  where  he  expects  to  meet  Cap- 
lain  I'arry.    Tlie  ngents  of  the  Hud   Bay 

<  "ompany  have  formed  depots  of  provision's 
for  the  whole  route.  The  want  of  the  canoes. 


sthichwerc  abandoned  at  Cap*  Turnagnin, 
from  weakness  and  fatigue,  proved  a  terrible 
bar  to  the  crossing  of  rivers;  but  on  this  oc- 
casion a  water-proof  canvas  boat  has  been 
provided,  so  admirably  contrived  that  it  mav 
ok  separated  into  pieces,  one  of  which  each 
of  the  party  may  stow  into  his  knapsack,  or 
carry  in  his  pocket  !* 

Ha/itMm  \,i>  ifjutum. — We  lately  pave  an 
account  of  an  aerial  ascent  made  by  .Mr.  Jol- 
liffe  and  Mr.  Cornillot.  as  an  experiment  of 
steering  a  hnlloou.  Tlie  latter  gentleman  has 
since  published  a  narrative  of  the  ascent,  in 
which  he  Mates  that— 

«  Succe*>fuilv  to  practise  the  principle 
adopted  by  Mr  .lollifle  and  l.inwelf,  of  ren- 
dering the  machine  stationary  at  a  given  point. 
Hi*  four  following  conditions  are  absolutely 
ludixpensahle : — 

'1st.  A  balloon  so  thoroughly  impervious 
that  the  hydrogen-gas  should  l.e  even  more 
closely  secured  than  wlien  in  a  bladder. 

•  2ndly.  A  salve  constructed  with  the  most 
minute  exactness  and  the  diameter  of  which 
does  not  exceed  nine  inches. 

'  3dly.  A  mode  of  correctly  ascertaining 
the  weight  of  hydrogren-ga*  "discharged  by 
each  stroke  of  the  piston. 

•  4thly.  An  arrangement  of  ballast,  pre- 
pared in  different  proportions,  from  the  weight 
of  several  pounds  to  the  fractional  parts  of  an 
ounce.' 

The  excavations  recently  made  at  Pom- 
peii have  brought  to  light  some  of  the  most 
interesting  objects  which  have  yet  been 
d recovered.  They  consist  of  a  house,  which, 
from  its  paintings,  lias  been  named  the  Citut 


del  Pacta  Jhttmaticat  a  public  hath  coin- I 
plete;  a  marble  st:ilue,  similar  to  those  of  I 
('icem  ;  a  large  equestrian  statue  in  bronze,  » 
supposed  to  lie  that  of  the  Kioperor  Nero  ; 
and  various  otlier  objects.  The  ('«««  d,l 
Puc'n,  by  its  commodious  distribution,  the 
elegance  of  its  decorations,  and  the  manner 
in  which  everything  appears  to  have  l>eeb 
perfected,  is  superior  to  any  that  have  been 
yet  discovered.  At  the  door  is  the  figure  of 
a  watch-dog.  well  traced  in  Mosaic  with  the 
following  motto  '  cmr  cane  „•'  on  another  part 
of  the  pavement  is  a  Mosaic  of  a  woman 
playing  on  the  tibia,  an  old  man  exhibiting 
j  two  trngic  masks,  and  two  actors  preparing 
•  for  exhibition  The  paintings  on  the  wail  I 
represent  a  poet  or  an  actor,  reading  a  ma-  | 
uuscripi  liefore  three  handsome  women,  who 
list)  n  to  him  with  great  attention.  In  a  bed- 
room  is  one  of  tlmse  otveam  so  frequently 
found  in  tlie  ruins  of  Ilerculaneum  and 
I'onipeii.  In  tlie  public  bath  everything  i* 
complete.  There  arc  four  rooms,  which  the 
ancient  Itomans  required  in  these  establish- 
ments, namely,  tlie  Hypneaialimi,  or  furnace, 
the  warm  hath,  the  cold,  and  the  vapour 
baths.  Itesides  the  room  which  served  as  a 
dressing-room,  the  corridor  for  the  persons 
who  waited  their  turn,  and  the  entrance-hall 
These  Inttmnri  are  very  highly  ornamented, 
the  ceilings  and  walls  are  covered  with  hand 
some  stucco-works,  and  the  floors  are  all  of 
different  coloured  marble  or  Mosaics  ;  the 
f  of  the  chamber  wherein  is  the  cold  bath, 
is  a  dome  with  an  opening  in  the  centre, 
through  which  the  light  penetrates ;  the  hath 
is  lower  than  the  pavement:  it  is  about  twenty 
feet  >quare,  and  is  conqioscd  entirely  of  while 
marble  In  the  hall  of  the  warm"  bath  is  a 
large  conea,  or  shell,  on  the  edge  of  which  is 
written,  in  large  letters  of  bronze,  the  mime 
and  quality  of  the  giver,  and  the  price  to  lie 
paid  for  it.  I  n  tlie  corridor  is  a  bronze  furnace, 
at  which  the  frequenters  of  tlie  baths  warmed 
themselves.  Several  itru-itk .  (a  kind  of  brush 
which  the  Itomans  made  nse  of  )  have  been 
nicked  up,  which  have  been  sent  to  the 
Musee  (loyal. 

Mr.  Kasha  plan  of  the  intended  new  streets 
from  Charing  Cross  through  the  Seven  Dials, 
and  norrhward  crossing  llroad  Street,  St 
Kiln's,  to  the  British  Museum,  including, 
likewise,  several  principal  new  streets  from 
east  to  west,  connecting  therewith,  is  about, 
we  understand.  In  1*  earn  •  1  into  effect,  and 
the  several  parishes  in  which  the  improve- 
ments wiH  be  mude  have  received  notices 
and  plans,  pre|tarutory  to  an  application  to 
Parliament  during  tlie  next  session.  Copies 
of  the  plan  have  been  delivered  to  the  differ- 
ent parishes  in  detached  parts,  each  parish 
only  receiving  a  copy,  of  so  much  of  it  as 
relates  to  the  buildings  to  be  pulled  down, 
and  afterwards  erected  in  that  parish ;  but 


tom«r 


for  Mr  Henry  Sawyer,  copper- 
er,  to  collect  and  publish  the 
whole.  The  engraving,  which  is  now  in 
course  of  publication  at  Mr.  Sawyer's,  gives 
a  very  correct  idea  of  the  projected  improvc- 
Tliere  is  not  a  house,  or  a  fragment 


plate  encravi 
.  The 


IllC'llt. 


of  a  bouse,  intended  to  be  pulled  down, 
which  is  not  clearly  pointed  out.  The  new 
stacks  of  buildings  that  are  to  be  erected  are 


distinctly  traced  in  this  plan,  and  thus  thou- 
-in.;  -  of  the  exist  i  in;  generation,  who  may  not 
lite  to  see  this  great  work  completed,  may 
survey  in  anticipation  the  future  symmetry 
and  beauty  of  this  rpnrter  of  l/>iidon 

THE  BEE, 

OR,  PACTS,  PltfC'IKS,  AStf  KIH-OI.LF.OTinsJS. 

Coder  the  ftc*fr*fig  of  the  cloisters  at  Mag- 
dalen College,  Oxford,  were  disco*  ered  a 
few  days  ago  several  curiosities,  amongst 
which  are  a  kirfd  Of  medal,  proliably  struck 
to  coin*rtemV.*afe  (jueen  Klitalieth's  visit  ur 
that  university ;  also  some  ancient  coins,  and1 
some  letters  addressed  to  (he  ancient  inhabi- 
tants of  the  apartments ;  one  of  them  is  dated 
1627,  and  directed  as  fotlows  : — "  For  the' 
eelebrat.d  Master  Peter  lleylin,  Fellow  of 
Magdalen." 

Ejfirtt  of  .Hniicrttititit.-aWhcn  the  census- 
was  taken  in  Spain,  *.Ys  (lie  New  Monthly 
Magazine,  in  176*7.  the  number  of  female* 
of.that  country,  confirmed  in  cloisters  for  life, 
amounted  to  thirty-two  thousand.  In  the 
single  city  of  Seville,  tllere  were,  in  %fXt£t  no* 
less  than  twenty-nine  nonncrk*.  The"  new 
constitution  and  laws  of  Spain  have  sup- 
pressed these  worse  than  u«dess  institutions ; 
and  the  proceeds  have  been  appropriated  Cos 
the  public  service. 

Catherine  II.  siid  of  Diderot,  'lie  is  in 
some  respects  a  hundred  years  old,  but  iu 
others  no  more  than  ten.' 

Fontenellu  used  to  say,  '  What  always 
made  me  satisfied  with  unv  low  condition  of 
life,  was  to  see  Cardinal  Dubois  t 
to  lie  sooiIhm!  « 

had  occasion  to  apply  to  hhu  for  a  | 
purpose.' 

Character  ami  -Property. — Baron  GarrciW 
in  his  charge  to  the  jurv  at  the  Lincoln  Lent 
Assizes  in  1818,  in  the  cause  Butler  versus ' 
Clarke,  remarked, — 'In  the  course  of  my 
experience  iu  courts  of  justice,  I  have  ob- 
served dial  juries,  in  estimating  damages,  are 
much  more  tenacious  of  infringements  on 
prrperty  than  on  character}  this  to  me  is- 
uuaccountable— for  what  ia  property  when- 
character  is  gone  ?  Character  »  far  m-nre 
valuable  than  wealth,  and  when  attacked 

STTO^iuSITtollr  caunot  *" 

Osborne,  the  bookseller,  bouglit  the  whole 
oflA>rd  Oxford's  library  for  £l  "1,000.  His 
lordship  gave  Xl 8.000  for  the  binding  of 
only  the  smaller  part  of  it. 

The  deputies  of  the  great  metropolis  in 
Germany  once  offered  the  great  Turenne 
100,000  crowns  nut  to  pass  with  his  army 
through  their  city.  *  Gentlemen,'  said  he, 
'  I  cannot  in  conscience  accept  your  money, 
as  I  had  po  intention  to  pass  thut  way.' 

Uerrultan  Memory. — The  following  in- 
stance of  extraordinary  memory  is  related  iu 
an  American  Paper,  Tlie  New  iledfurd  Mer- 
cury. We  perfectly  agiea,  that  few  mew, 
since  HortensrtH,  has'e equalled  Mr.  llkhard- 
son.  Tlie  mention  of  Jonah  is,  however,  un- 
fortunate, as  it  makes  the  story  4  very  like  a 
whale,' and  reminds  us  that  our  swullow  must 
be  capacious  to  digest  it.  '  There  is  now  liv- 
ing, at  Martha's  Vineyard,  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Kic-hardsou.  who  is  trulv  remarkable 
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for  his 
is  a  nil 


II, 


i ri'i . h  of  rmm.ory, 
tellecls,  but  makes  no 
to  science.  It  lias  been  often 
iaid  that  be  can  repeat  the  whole  Bible.  The 
writer  met  htm,  not  long  since,  at  Chilmark, 
'mil,  being  desirous  to  a*r*rt*tii  the  truth  or 
f;d >elnxxl  of  the  stories  which  have  often  been 
told  of  his  gigantic  memory,  requested  him 
to  repeat  a  chapter  or  chapters  from  some 
part  of  the  Bible.  This,  with  much  apparent 
reluctance,  he  consented  to  do.  lie  Srst  re- 
peated the  8th  ami  "ih  chapters  of  the  Acts 
of  the  A|K)stles,  which  he  did  with  greater 
accuracy  than  most  person*  cau  read  them, 
lie  next  re-rtfrffed  a  |»art  of  the  book  of  Jo- 
nah, with  similar  success.  BeinK  asked  if  I* 
could  ever  repeat  the  whole  JliHe,  he  replied 
in  the  negative,  but  modestly  owned  that  he 
could  repeat  pretty  largely  from  almost  every 
part.  He  can  repeat  from  other  lio'rks,  from 
newspapers,  &c,  with  the  same  facility.  The 
Writer  has  no  doubt  that  Mr.  It.  could  easily 
repeat  fifty  or  oue  hundred  chapters,  in  di- 
rect succession,  from  almost  any  part  of  the 
Hible.  Perhaps  there  have  been  but  few 
men  since  the  time  of  the  celebrated  Ilorten- 
iius  possessed  of  a  memory  like  that  of  Mr. 
Richardson.' 

1   . 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

l.nxnifx  in  September,  and  a  Song,  by  un  old 
Correipo«rlenf/ia  our  next. 

In  answer  to  a  Corrmrpwident  we  must  ol>- 


we  were  led  to  expect  a  Ram  We  from 
long  ago,  but  we  wfll  not  del  .y  his 


communication  moth  longer. 

Wutkt  jutt  n»WioOr,/  Wr.l.leir,  V, 


•WlU  IW,  8vo~.  ISr.— RTrtk 
" »u.  lie  —  Wrig lift  «Jir>de  tr 


..ill- 


lo  Ihe 

uLlKMI. 

Dublin,  map.  14  plain, 
— Acton  i  PUiy  of  llmbaiulry.  lit  Ad — 
|  Storiea,  tn  Veit*,  1 1 1  in  EojrHah  I  !i>: i  i  < 

i  of  Eleerioui.  lit  — 
l'aleu.1 

—  Aiitcdilmtin  Phytology, Tny"»f  4|o'."sTVo." 

la  a  few  dayi.  in  |kj«i  tiro  (..ice  In.  M. 

ATTIC  FRAGMENTS.    By  tlic  Author 

XX    of  Ihe  M<»lern  Allien,  and  Bel.  ylon  the  C.rr^t 
Row**^"'  l""*1"*1"  K"i*«t«nd  Latey,  Paleroo.ler 


M  edition,  ft. 
F.Ueitainli.g  SI 

l't  Nummary  r.f  the  Law  of  Kkrri.nn.  i.{ 
Aid  to  Memory,  a,  —  CirnctVTer'.  Cale. 
liwr.1*.  0,1—  Uutler  on  Imtat.ve  Fever, 


Tl,i.U.yi.p,W,.lr),  i„|W  itePtartraalli  Wit™, 
corrected  ami  .llu.lraled  with  Ifays,  price  4*.  0.1 


bound,  "  ■"'  *" 

/J  F.OGRAPIIY  and  HISTORY,  selected 
v-»    by  a  Lndy.ftir  Ihe  IJ»«  ofhtrown  Children. 

London:  printed  for  fin.  M  Whittaker  .  Omemtn 
and  Cn.ijb.ld win  .r-t  Co  j  Ha  ton  and  Co,  tlarwj 


.i..lCa;C..|d  J.Ri.ineto,,;  J.M.  Richard, 
km  .»i  Co  ( Sherwood  and  Co.;  Boon,  and 
ker  ami  Co.;  and  J.  Souler. 


J. 


STT.tR T-B  IMCTIONARV  Of  ARCHITECTURE. 
VIKSSKS.  KNIGHT  and  LACKY  ap- 

A  pnir  the  nimHrr..it»  H|ibteril»er«  lo  kfejbj  Wock, 
■Mil  Hie  I'libli.  cr,„  ,  Ih.l  «<«  let  <r,||  In-  pul.|»li«l 
m.  Halnrday.  <Vl«oer  Ibe  Sib ;  and  Ih.l.  bum*  ob- 
Uinnl  n..,...rl»«t  naiaUtHC  in  the  RUit.irial  !»-,», I- 
raeut.  IhVe  «tl.  cnaliled  to  pioiniae  IIm-  .  t^,  •,.  uu.n- 
befi  irrnfarly,  vim  on  e»ch  »«icCTedio|£  SaUnlay,  uulll 
the  whole  \tr  <  otn|4«le<C 

Pater««.ler  IW.Bept  14.  IWJ. 


jn.i«<l>|  tip..U 

A 


Thaaday  ||  ,„.l,l„|„.d  royel  Ro.  pike  ft  UK.  boorda, 

A  NT K  1)1  LU VI AN  PHYIXH.iKJY,  illus-  r^.^sl?," 

'  *    tntted  Iry  a  CalleetHHi  «rf  tfw  P.«a.l  Rani  mi  ..f  J  

PtanU  perujiar  lo  IIm>  Coal  Fooii'liaMax*  Gical  Kill. in. 


.  bed.  (he  fJifhlh  htjlia  ■■l|||| 
|M.cr  >  ril  Iminil, 

NF.W  SIT  of  FRENCH  IDIOMA 
tic*l  rM:t\si4  wi  famiijir  uu 

l-OC!t'ta».  in  whirli  Ihe  m.M  MaMaaf]  ITaSSaMI  io 

trwlucad  utn>et  tln-ir  reai*.  i .»•■  C.....ii.  n        u„j ,  ■ 

Ihewtrnl  MlalH>n>  fh»j  brar  li>  mrii  «l»f.  .1  .  . 
inleinlrd  lo  jiinrm^r  Ihr  praetiral  ka"«h»ier  a  i 
Fn-nrh  Ijii^u{.    luid  <t<  ^xil«l  (nt  Ihr  U«e-4  M 
To  wluth  it  U(rL«rd  a  C4aw|a-nd.m<  Vacabalaii. 
Vj  M.  Iir.s  CARKIFHES. 
I^illdout  ptiMlcd  f..r  <>«.  It  Whiltaln;  Imu 
MaCoiC  anif  J  H.»ii.Klr.a  .  UaWamaadC*  .  fr* 
■n.1  *  Soul. t 


lo  IIm>  Coal  Furni»fiaaaa<4G>«al  Itrilam.    Jual  imhliahed,  by  frwici.  W.attey,  IB, 
fly  I'.IIMHSI)  TVKP.I.L  ARTIS,  F»>A  K.US.  Cmiit [Ave- M«ia  Uine.  !««l.«. 

♦»f  Tin.  work  cnotaim  twenty. four  Kugraeinft-a  ut    .    w->y  (» 

new  and  iMaerealimc  K-anril  itajils  with  i        i.    I  *"  I  I 

Clui."  lrr»,  Stwiir)i  DiifrrriK.i.  Ueacriulioua,  and  Lo-       _  jT  ..^ 

ewlilkf.  »■  *««  M»»T  *PtRITf  «H«e»:  be  J.4.a  I 

l^ndon:  pnbtiahed  foe  lb*  Author,  by  John  Cum-  I  Mawionarj  to  Caknlla.  Aa'laaw  id  Orant 
beriniid.  No.  l>».  Ludxale  llilL 


Thia  day  i«  pnhlietical.  ptite  lie.  I 

^   MAN  CAT.  of  the  F.f.F.MF 


at 


NATURAL  IIISToRV. 
By  J.  f.  Ill  imi  n  n  MH. 


i'lufrfaor  of  the  Uuivrraity  of  (JoltingeR.  Itf .  kc. 

.  I  he  Tenth  fiernwu  &iilion.  hy  R  T. 


Trall»Ulr.l 
Owe,  Meml 
London.*... 

'  II  Is,  indeed,  remarkable  for  its  rleat  amtr^einent, 
and  fur  the  luimenae  rpmntity  of  infrieatini;  and  >»!«.- 
bk  iuturuwtiou  it  eo*l«aa,  cnndeitaed  into  a  aaQall 
Conipaia.  It  ia,  allog^rtlier,  the  I  teat  ■  I.  nooUi  y  hook 
on  natural  biatury,  in  auy  Ungoa^e  '  —  LswreuCe'a  l^c- 
turea. 

Iwomlnn -.  uriuled  f.«  Vf.  SJrnpk in  and  ft.  Marahall, 
Stationer.-  OaU  Court)  ami  OUerr  aud 
hhr^h. 


1 1.  riOM  l.  ST  l  C  ANK< .'ptfTES,  ridi 

"  .1.1  rt'  th  Ui-rr.  I  lid.  pottKiaa  V.l-wa 
*»T«PtRITf  Ihe.;  byj.4.a  I 
M«air«aiV  to  Caknlla.  Airt-oe  of 
f  e<d.  myal  IKow  nrire  ia.  Uaida. 

*  Tbi*  »  in  reality  a  pt-em  of  no . 
refdete  vitbllnr  noat  aptendHl  i  ... 
thy  o|  tin  bti|(Mai>c  in  whirh  MilU 
thau  one  ra  two  Jf-cn,  troa.,  en.nl; 
dent  ^enaint.'— Chnaliari  RephsVtoi*. 

'  Thia  piwua  coaU'ma  ananf  |Otbelic  ami 
paaa.a;rai  it  eeililnly  laaka eansidriahly  atmieiM"i-' 
crity.  andllnrain*  tlflb*  Ciedit  to  hi*  powvlagf  laieati^ 
ami  eapnraiutL* — New  R.iitoa  Mi^'iinc. 

"  We  aaiuie  our  readcra  UmU  tkia  |»»m  i.*i«atw-' 
pn«at-e.  of  iritat  fori  e  and  beauty  •— A««»tleJ«ar«l 
3  ItfEMIXrw  of  U.a  ROSEi  i™n|nlatnt  aVtaw^ 


IV.,d,  liliu- 


Tct  Bfirf.Cn:its.  mawinh.  carpln  i  lrk  *c. 

In  one  hamlaouie  quarto  enluine,  price  XI,  MK  in 
boanlt,  illuatialeil  hy  I.VI  O.pper  pliilra,  and  *i0 
I>iaKrama  ou  Wuod, 

lb  l(  IIOLSON  S  BL  II.DF.Raud  WORK- 

'     MAN'S  NF.W  lilltlJ  ToFt   li.-ndlnB 

Ikfinltiona  of  the  Co<uih>ii>  nt  Kt'laof  lluilUmf,  the 
I'limriplr.  .if  Conatrnr  tlnu,  aud  the  lA-oraelrical  lVvr. 
lop.wirtof  tin  pnnr.pil  U.rlkulliea  th.il  uaualiy  iwa  nr 
in  Ihe  dideieul  llianrhexd  Mribauavul  1'iufaaaiunariu- 
phnreil  in  Ihe  Foruiall.Hi  of  Kdili.  e». 

flmdon:  printed  for  Knifht  awl  l.aeey.  I'ol.l  .|,... 
of  Woik.oji  Ihe  tfaelul  Alia,  at  Ibe  Jamaa  Wall,  in  fa. 
kri'^Mter  Row. 

Tim  day  u  puldithed,  in  Mnio.  pnevTa.  bwanda, 

ACKNTCRY  of  SURt;EONS  oi»  OO- 
NORRIItaik.  and  on  STRICTDIilS,  of  Ihe 
URF.TIIRI.       •  Mullum  in  I'ano 

Printed  for  O.o.  K.  Wbittaker.  Ave-MaHa  Lane. 


I.nai*ilewri|il<-. 
ra,  eeery  »*i  a- 


foetical.and  MiacrllaneaNbt 
br aled  Fiower.    lu  a  Na  rte*  of 
royal  ik        |.  4a  lanonti. 


'  Tkia  ia  a  peelty  and  pksainc  Bilk  Tulatae.iwiwi 
writ  adapted  toe  the  leading  of  the  yaan.g    >wlk  ei;-i 

'    a  b-ei 


rltwrrfc 

aieiyya*-. 
1  f  aiale.  < 


tin  Satnrday.  the  l.lof  Ortolwr.  Is;  ,.  w.J  be'iiuhtiahrd 
pi  ice  S».  No.  VI.  being  Vol.  HI.  |>a.l  l|7nf 

TIfF.  l'HII.OMATlHC  JOURNAL  and 
IJTCIURV  REVIEW,  cnanliuledby  Ihe  MEM 
HEnS.dlhc  l'IIILOMATIIIcf\STITff  rtON.  if.an- 
tinned  U-iarterly.)  Coalatw.iix -R»iA\ Si— O).  the 
Inlrlteelnal  Cau«-a  of  Ibe  Direreitj  of  Mannera—  Tba 
I'.art  of  CmkaiKne— lb.  tin  I'aaai. .fit. —  PtlKMH  ;_So„. 
net.  Sabrina—Aaliaw,  Onto  0— Tin-  MaMailw  Tlie 
I'oct'a  Pktorta— iteiina'a  Lament  for  Haiibii — s,, r 
AuVunlue;  or,  'KpowledKe  -  I'one r :'  a  T-fu — ten 
laaeina;  Briifhton  —  1>IMT'SSIII,\S  _ ()„(-l,t  ij„  F'u- 

niabuteat  of  Ikath  to  In-  AU.li.hed!— Aie  Mankind        .    ,  ,,       AJ«\  b/  lh»  .»m»  Anlhae. 

wore  IntntiHed  by  Ciirt  or  Novell,  '-Arrlbe  Urn*       *  !?  trtSTtlRV  M  t.RKkT  BRITAIN Ja  « -  ' 

fonmlAl  i.  J„t„e>-  i  ISe  Hanoi  Ur  lieu.,.    Sialh  Bailioo,  «a»  b  <- 


•4«l  

M  Hie  lietYer  eW. 
wioilaa*  the  R.«e." 
'  The  author  h.w  rimlaiied  to 
he-*  u|»n  the  IbitarTieal  H.aloi, 
ft—..  I  Ire  raelboda  of  «  nitiaal.o-  .1.  and  da  <w—  " 
We  eouduile.  I.y  leaaimnieitdinfi  to  all  Ihr  a»«wi<u 
Ih-a  lilllr  vol.i.ue.  art. nil  ...ay  «itr,  nnloi  e  1 
in-elly  |{and  e.ol.l-  hi  of  the  work — a  ah  ».br  «i«ll.  • 
wbicl.  arc  hung  many  brwul.fwl  bbiaauwni'-l'awe"' 
Rea.eu. 

 ^  

In  oei.ro,  pritc  Its. 

T-IE  9KSSION  of  I'ARLIAMKVr 
*  .    M  BCCC  XXV.  . 

Kxhlbil hit  the  IHnll  ,.|  f-'il  ea  and  r»ler"ta,l»' 
l«t>a  Jl.ll  l.uw  luo  ula.  an.1  ibe  who!.-  I'oaroknT^ 
both  It.niMsot  Ihe  Ur.laalr  la^idalnre  danaf  Ih"'' 

_.. 

•We  finTl  if  e^reiiled  iu  a  naioier  Ui.irl.  aae.no 
to  Ibe  induariv.  randuiir,  and  Ulenta,  .-l  Ike  ai.l«  - 

Time.,  Sept.  7. 

'  A'fle...  wrll-willl.il,  anil  w.-ll-*t-»l«'d  hi4f- 
Hie  »  dole  pineeedlUgw  nf  the  Blitlal.  la>«idal»K  O.I '. 
■  ho  laal  gesktM  of  P«eliai..en4.  —  Literaiy  Car"" 

^.Ilo;:  printeil  for  It.fpbf  m*  t«eT,  Pd- 
Rom.   


Thia  day  l«  piibllahe.1,  in  llwnoL  Se.enth  fc»«"- 

ft* C^ffM  411*4  k Wd | *^  1W w**>wv         1^a>  3sV  w""^  aa**1|ftaw| 

THE  KLKM F.NTS  of  KUVDINC: 
■«(  sVleeland  Eaa,  Loeaosa,  in  ha*""'' 

for  Young  li  of  troth  Sexes. 

By  tin?  Ree.  J  ADA  MS.  A  at 
Emiidoni  piialed  Ut  «*-u.  B  Wbittaker ;  l**-"" 
and  Co.  .  C.  awl  J.  RieiuKtiHi ;  Hartier,  »ad  l^.  ^ 
millou  ami  Co  i  Sin.|ltvii.  aud  Co  .  J  Soater,  aa4  t* 
ind  Co. 
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Library  Property 
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lafCfl 

— RtVIEWB:-Coruv>h  on  Ihe  Salmon  ami  Channel 
ridwrtea—  Mi..  O.nwtf.  N^l.t  bef.ne  U.e  Bei.UI. 
Sapldio.andolbee  |Sw>me— Palmer  on  Railway  ^-Tred- 
g.4d  on  Steam  Navigalioo— M  .  i.-h  »i  >  Law  of  am- 
.ilea— Abiette  du  Vuyaira  de  Polxfkla)— Zone,  a  l.e*an. 
line  Skelrh.  and  other  Parma-Tlie  Pmetkal  Builder— 
TlMt'erpelual  Price-Book-rkcnd  Senna  ul  Oipnal 
I'oeiua  foe  Young  Peracuil. 

Puhlialied  try  Longn.au  ami  Co.,  Paternnarer  Row  ; 
and  Cox,  BeriicT.  Street.  Oxfont  ttrert  r  nM  alau  \tf 
Bull  avnd  Bradfute, 
and  Cuuhiiigbaii 
tl.ur,  Dublin. 
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pnbhabed  by  na,i,^,,.  a,  Surrey  Street, Strand,  wbeie  advert iwmeul.  arc  recei.e.l,  and  .mn.niiniratioo.  -  fur  the  Editot'  (punt  I 
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Price  6f/ 


HE  VIEW  OP  NEW  BOOKS. 

TSr  Bruutict  of  WUldar,  rfit/itivfcd  in  Slo- 

titti  ol,HhtJr.c«l,  wul  Daayptm  Sketdk$i 

itlmpertal  icitk  Ancoliln  lif'thc  Artt.  By 
Jn«x  B*iiTo«,Rsq.I\S.A.&c.  Vol. III. 
flvo.  pp.  443.    London,  1025. 
bono  llim nil  between  the  publication  of 
(arts  of  a  work,  like  long  pause*  in  conversa- 
tion    arc  seldom  an  advantage ;  there  are, 
however,  some  occasions  when  llicy  may  lie 
readily  excused,  particuL-uly  in  a  work  like 
Mr.  D'lstttiTa  Curiosities  of  Literature, 
where  every  section  is  complete  in  itself.  In 
the  case  of  county  histories,  after  the  plan  has 
been  matured,  the  general  view  of  the  sub- 
ject taken,  and  the  details  arranged,  por- 
tions of  them  may  be  published  in  tlie  order 
they  are  completed,  the  expense  attending 
the  printing  of  the  whole  lessened,  and  op- 
portunUy  for  diligent  research  afforded  ;  .in 
order,  howeveT,  to  keep  the  subscribers  and 
the  public  in  good  humour,  the  several  parts 
sar,  if  not  at  regular  periods, 
t  be  inconvenient,  yet  not  at  such 
a  distance  from  each  other,  as  to  induce  a  be- 
lief that  the  author  is  indolent,  or  that  the 
w  ork  lias  l>ecn  abandoned  :  the  former  choree 
•jfeould  never  certainly  attach  to  Mr.  Dritton, 
who  has  laboured  moat  abundantly  and  inde- 
fatigably  in  making  the  public  acquainted 
with  the  architectural  antiquities,  topography, 
&x.  of  Great  Britain  ;  yet  the  publication  of 
■  third  and  concluding  volume  of  a  work, 
aftrr  the  lapse  of  twenty-four  years  from  the 
'ij>pearance  of  its  precursors,  cannot,  as  tlio 
•j  uthor  says,  but  excite  surprise,  and  though — 

'  A  welcome  deed, 
It  come,  too  laic' 
for  many  who  must  have  sunk  into  the  acre 
and  yellow  leaf  of  age,  if  not  into  the  tomb, 
since  the  work  was  commenced. 

Of  Mr.  Britton's  talents,  the  public  is  well 
acquainted,  and  his  zeal,  never  wanting  on 
vny  occasion,  receives  a  now  zest  in  the  work 
'.cfore  us,  since  it  treats  of  his  native  count v, 
a  which  he  has  always  manifested,  and  con- 
1  imes  to  manifest,  a  strong  attachment.  Of 
he  preceding  volumes  we  know  little,  and 
*-e  are  willing  to  take  Mr.  Britton's  word 
hat  the  one  before  us  is  much  superior  to  its 
1  Jer  brethren.  Twenty-four  years  ago  Mr. 
i:  it  ton  had  but  just  entered  the  domain  of 
terature,  under  all  tiic  disadvantages  of  a 


in  conversation  w(  tiave 
with,  i»  related  of  an  old  gentleman,  who, 
Putney  Bridge,  asked  im  servant 
preferred  boiled  or  poached  egRs? 
_  interrupted  John's  answer  at  Uic 
e>  but,  passing  again  over  the  bridge  that 
,y  twelve  month*,  he  had  no  sooner  reached 
f  P^'nt  of  interrogation,  than  he  bawled  out, 

Vol!  vi.*"" 


limited  and  neglected  eduction,  the  drud- 
gery of  an  apprenticeship,  and  the  thousand 
ills  young  authors  are  heirs  to ;  now  he  is  a  ve- 
teran in  ctpcrn  nee,  if  not  in  a^e,  aud,  avail- 
ing himself  of  the  opportunities,  reading,  re- 
search, and  investigation,  have  supplied,  he 
presents  us  with  a  very  interesting  account  of 
a  considerable  tiorUon  of  Wiltshire,  and  thus 
concludes  the  history  of  a  county  hitherto 
so  neglected  by  the  aaiiqnnry  and  the  topo- 
grapher. 

In  the  profits,  Mr.  Britton  gives  a  bio- 
graphical memoir  of  his  own  life,  which  will 
be  found  in  a  subsequent  page ;  he  then  pro- 
ceeds to  his  history,  of  which,  however,  it  is 
not  our  intention  to  give  any  connected  ac- 
count, but  to  notice  some  of  the  most  inter- 
esting subjects.  In  the  church  of  Garsdon, 
a  village  about  two  miles  east  of  Malmesbury, 
'  The  church  plate  belonging  to  this  parish 
consists  of  a  silver  (gallon)  flaggon,  two 
silver  (quart)  chalices,  aud  a  silver  salver. 
Upon  each  is  engraved,  "  This  was  given  to 
Garsdon  Church,  by  the  Ijidy  Pargiter;  she 
was  formerly  the  wife  of  Sir  Laurence  Wash- 
ington, who  both  lie  buried  here.''  The  fate 
of  this  donation  has  been  ratlier  remarkable, 
and  may  therefore  be  noticed.  The  p'.atc,  for 
many  years,  bad  been  kept  in  a  box  depo- 
sited in  a  lumber  closet  iu  the  old  mansion. 
There  was  au  idle  tale  told  in  the  village,  that 
a  ghost  had  formerly  been  laid  in  the  box. 
This  story  was,  perhaps,  as  useful  as  a  double 
lock  ;  since  a  superstition*  dread  of  disturb- 
ing the  ghost  effectually  deterred  many  from 
indulging  their  curiosity,  hy  scrutinizing  the 
contents  of  the  box.  Having  understood, 
from  an  old  man,  that  many  years  back  it 
was  reported  there  was  some  communion 
plate  at  the  trreat  house,  the  clergyman  look 
an  opportunity  to  make  inquiry  about  it.  To 
the  utter  surprise  of  the  people  of  the  hou*, 
on  opening  the  lid  of  the  box  (for  the  first 
time,  perhaps,  for  upwards  of  a  century), 
insttsid  of  seeing  a  ghost  jump  out,  this  va- 
luable service  of  tarnished  plate  presented 
its.  If ;  and  it  was  immediately  taken  to  the 
vicarage-house.' 

Malmesbury,  of  the  town  and  church  of 
which  Mr.  lintton  gives  a  good  account,  is 
cek-bnted  for  the  eminent  literary  persons  it 
produced,  from  the  historian  Williams  to  the 
mere  humble  Mary  Chandler,  an  English 
poet,  who  was  born  here  in  1C07 :  — 

'  She  was  the  daughter  of  the  Ilev.  Henry 
Chandler,  a  dissenting  divine,  and  beiug  bred 
a  milliner,  she  SCttfod  at  Hath,  where  she 
carried  on  business  for  many  years.  In  her 
childhood  she  displayed  a  strong  partiality 


for  poetry,  which  is  said  to  have  been  excited 
by  the  perusal  of  Herbert's  |>oems  at  a  very 
early  age.    As  she  grew  older,  she  unproved 


her  talents  by  the  study  of  the  be^t  English 
writers  ;  and  at  length  ventured  011  jx>et  cj 
composition.  She  published  several  piece*, 
one  of  which,  upon  "  Bath,"  passed  through 
several  editions,  and  was  praised  by  Pope, 
who  made  htr  a  visit.  She  was  also  distin- 
guished by  the  friendly  notice  of  the  Countess 
of  Hertford  and  by  M's.  Howe.  This  lady 
was  d rfonned  in  her  person,  a  circumstance 
which  induced  her  to  refuse  the  matrimonial 
offers  of  a  gentleman  of  large  fortune.  She 
died  unmarried  in  1745,  after  au  illness  of 
nearly  two  years. 

Mr.  Hritlon  appears  to  attend  much  to  col- 
lecting biographical  notices  of  eminent  per- 
sons connected  w-ith  Wiltshire,  living  or 
dead ;  among  the  former,  we  had  tho  follow- 
ing  notice  :— 

'  Ilrcinhill  is  a  vicarage,  endowed  with  the 
great  tithes,  the  present  incumbent  of  which 
a  the  I  lev.  W.  J  isle  Bowles,  the  popular 
author  of  The  Spirit  of  Discovery,  SoaurUs, 
and  oilier  Poems.  The  gardens  at  Iiremhill 
are  taste-folly  laid  out  and  decorated  with 
great  diversity ;  in  different  parts  of  them  are 
poetical  inscriptions  from  the  pen  of  the  pro- 
prietor. Most  of  these  may  be  found  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  for  IGl&j  the  fol- 
lowing, not  among  the  number,  is  inscribed 
on  an  old  yew-tree,  terminating  one  of  lite 
walks,  with  a  view  of  the  churchyard,  a  dial 
immcdiatoly  in  front,  and  commanding  a 
great  extent  of  country  ; — 

'  INSCRIPTION. 

•  Thrrc  rest  the  village  dead,  and  there  too  I, 
When  yonder  dial  poinu  the  hour,  must  lie. 
Lnnk  round — the  distant  pio? pect  U  displayed 
Like  life's  fair  landscape,  rnaik'd  with  ligU 

and  shade ! 
Stranger,  in  pence  pursue  thy  onward  mad, 
but  neYr  foiget  thy  long,  tl.y  lust  abode 

w.  1.  11. 

Iu  the  account  of  Castle  Combe,  we  are 
told  :— 

'  It  was  anciently  noted  for  a 
generally  practised,  but  now  <" 
The  inhabitants  used  to  meet  annually,  ahout 
Whitsuntide,  at  what  was  termed  a  church- 
ale,  to  distribute  alms  to  the  indigent,  and  to 
make  merrv.  Near  the  church  was  a  house, 
furnished  with  the  utensils  requisite  for  dress- 
ing victuals.  After  a  sober  entertainment, 
the  younger  individuals  of  the  party  amused 
themselves  with  dancing,  l>owlin<r,  and  shoot- 
ing with  the  long-bow  at  a  mark',  under  the 
inspection  of  their  seniors.  Aubrey,  who  men- 
tions this  custom,  supposed  it  to  have  origi- 
nated from  the  agap*  or  love  feasts  of  the 
primitive  Christians.  From  tho  contributions 
at  such  meetings,  and  the  produce  of  the 
boxes  for  alms  placed  in 
were  chiefly  supported 
of  parochial  tales/ 
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In  noting  the  church  of  Bromham,  Mr. 
Britto*  says : — 

'  Here  is  an  inscription  to  Henry  Season, 
who  was  a  native  of  Bromham,  and  who, 
from  an  humble  situation  of  life,  raised  him- 
self to  distinction  in  the  annals  of  fame.  The 
son  of  a  weaver,  and  brought  up  to  his  fa. 
ther's  business,  he  attained  sufficient  medical 
and  mathematical  knowledge  to  enable  him 
to  compose  an  almanack,  and  to  gain  repu- 
tation among  his  neighbours  as  a  physician. 
He  appears  to  have  procured  from  a  Scotch 
university  the  diploma  of  M.  D.,  and.  thus 
furnished,  he  obtained  a  great  number  of 
patients,  some  of  whom  came  from  a  con- 
siderable distance.  It  is  a  circumstance  less 
to  his  credit,  that  he  also  professed  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  astrology,  a  species  of  pseudo- 
science  which  at  least  added  to  his  fortune, 
as  his  advice  for  the  recovery  of  stolen  goods 
and  strayed  lovers  was  perhaps  as  often  re- 
quired, and  more  generously  rewarded,  than 
his  prescriptions  for  the  restoration  of  health. 
He  resided  in  a  small  house  by  himself  till  he 
reached  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-two,  and 
died  November  tO,  1775." 

(To  bt  continued  ) 

A  Manual  of  the  Element*  of  Natural  History. 
By  J.  F.  Blcmexbacii,  Professor  of  the 
University  of  Gottingen,  Aulic  Counsellor, 
F.  R.  S„  he.  Ice.  &c.   Translated  from  the 
Tenth  German  Edition,  by  It.  F.  Goar, 
Member  of  the  Iloyal  College  of  Sur- 
geons, fee.  8vo.  pp.  415.  London,  1825. 
Simpkin  and  Marshall. 
A  work  now  in  its  tenth  edition,  and  which 
has  been  translated  into  various  foreign  lan- 
guages, can  scarcely  become  the  subject  of 
just  criticism,  public  opinion  having  so  strongly 
decided  in  its  favour ;  yet  as  it  now  appears 
for  the  first  time  in  English,  a  notice  of  it 
may  be  deemed  acceptable. 

The  object  of  this  manual,  for  h  does  not 
profess  to  be  a  systematic  work,  is  4  to  pre- 
sent an  intelligible  view  of  natural  history  at 
large,  as  well  as  of  its  philosophy  ;  and  from 
amongst  the  infinite  number  of  individual 
objects  to  include  so  many  of  the  most  inte- 
resting and  most  generally  useful  as  are  suit- 
able to  the  limits  of  a  work  intended  more 
particularly  as  a  text  book  to  academical 
preelections.'  In  regard  to  the  names  in- 
vented by  modern  writers,  to  distinguish 
genera  and  species,  Professor  Blumenbach  has 
generally  preserved  those  which  are  best 
known,  only  correcting  them  for  others  more 
suitable  when  they  conveyed  an  incorrect 
idea.    He  says: — 

4  Thus*;  for  instance,  I  have  restored  to  the 
armadilloes  their  original  name,  tatu,  as  be- 
ing generally  known,  and  long  since  adopted 
by  classical  soologists;  whilst,  by  a  strange 
error,  these  nearly  hairless  cn-atures  had  been 
designed  by  tot ^ term  dasyphus  (hairy- 
tooted; ;  a  name  winch,:  the  ancient  Grerks 
had,  in  strict  conformity  with  nature,  assigned 
to  the  hare  genus.  For  similar  reasons,  I 
call  the  splendid  nephrite,  from  New  Zea- 
land, punammu-stooe,  its  native  name,  un- 
der which  it  was  first  brought  to  us  from  our 
antipodes,  in  prefeience  to  the  more  modem 
one,  axesiooe  ;  because,  in  the  great  collec- 


tions of  South  Sea  curiosities  here  and  in 
London,  I  find  books  and  other  implements, 

but  not  axes,  manufactured  from  this  stone 
by  the  New  Zealandcrs.  So,  also,  I  have 
called  that  species  of  the  bat  genus,  vara- 
pyre,  which  really  sucks  the  blood  of  sleep- 
ing animals;  whilst  Luuutnt,  on  the  con- 
trary applied  this  name  to  the  Rousette, 
which  never  sucks  blood,  and  lives  excla- 
sively  on  fruits.' 

Professor  Blumenbach  divides  his  work 
into  twelve  sections ;  in  the  first  he  treats  of 
natural  bodies  in  general,  and  of  their  divi- 
sion into  the  three  kingdoms  organic  and 
inorganic  of  animals,  plants,  and  minerals. 
The  second  section  treats  of  organized  bodies 
in  general :  and  the  next  nine  chapters  are 
devoted  to  animals  in  general,  their  distinct 
species  of  mammalia,  bird*,  amphibia,  fishes, 
insects,  and  worms.  The  last  three  sections 
relate  to  plants  and  minerals ;  all  these  sub- 
jects are  treated  of  in  a  scientific  aud  yet  a  fe- 
rn.  liar  manner,  and  the  translator,  who  is  aware 
that  the  nature  of  the  work  affords  no  oppor- 
tunity for  ornament,  has  only  studied  clear- 
ness and  utility,  and  in  this  he  has  succeeded ; 
he  has  preserved  the  German  localities  of  the 
various  minerals  described, — as  to  have  the 
English  ones  would  not  only  have  materially 
increased  the  size  of  the  work,  but  have  ren- 
dered an  alteration  in  the  arrangement  ne- 
cessary. A  work  of  this  sort  is  by  no  means 
favourable  for  quotation, and.  even  valuable  as 
it  may  be  in  itself,  can  scarcely  be  judged  of 
by  detached  parts;  some  of  the  extracts 
that  we  can  make,  will,  however,  we  think, 
prove  of  a  sufficiently  interesting  character. 
Professor  Blumenbach  is  a  great  advocate 
for  the  division  of  natural  bodies  into  three 
kingdoms,  and  defends  it  against  all  objec- 
tions.   He  says: — 

'  Many  have  admitted  the  distinction  be- 
tween organized  and  inorganic  bodies,  but 
have  denied  the  existence  of  any  well  defined 
limits  between  animals  and  planets. 

'  Others  have  carried  the  favourite  meta- 
phor of  gradation,  in  the  creation,  to  such 
an  extent,  as  to  exclude  the  division  of  na- 
ture into  kingdoms. 

'  As  to  the  first,  what  often  happens  with 
respect  to  objects  of  experience  should  not 
be  forgotteu,  namely,  that  it  is  easier  to  know 
things  as  they  really  exist,  than  to  discover  I 
and  to  indicate  their  distinctive  characters.  I 
Thus  LinmcuB  said — 44  Nullum  chartnterrm 
kactcnvt  crucre  potui,  unde  Homo  a  Simia  in- 
termncatur." — Now  I  believe,  that  in  this  very 
work  I  have  established  such  characters,  by 
means  of  which  roan  can  be  unerringly  distin- 
guished from  the  most  anthropomoqihous  ape, 
as  well  as  from  all  other  mammifera.  But  even 
without  them,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  natu- 
ralist would  incur  any  risk,  in  pmxi,  of  con- 
founding a  man  with  an  ape.  Still  more, 
creatures,  from  very  different  classes  have 
frequently  remarkable  and  unexpected  resem- 
blances to  each  other,  without  on  that  ac- 
count, doing  away  with  the  indisputable  dif- 
ferences between  the  classes  to  which  they 
belong.  For  example,  animals  are  very  cor- 
rectly divided  into  warm-blooded  and  cold- 
blooded ;  with  equal  propriety  man 


among  the  latter;  yet  it  is  not,  oo  that  ac- 
count less  true  that  bees,  in  their  hive,  am, 
beyond  comparison,  warmer  tlian  a  hedp:- 
hog  during  his  hybernation.  So,  also,  mere 
are  genera  in  the  class  vermes  such  as  that 
of  sepia  (cuttle  fish),  which  differ  from  other 


fishes.  But  no  one  will  conclude,  that 
therefore  the  separation  of  the  class  piseei 
from  the  class  vermes  should  be  rejected. 
With  as  little  propriety  can  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms  be  confounded  together, 
merely  because  a  certain  similarity  of  certain 
plants  to  certain  animals,  has  been  remarked. 
Of  this  kind  are  the  singular  motions  of  se- 
veral mimosa,  of  the  licHyfarum  pi/runt,  $r, 
which,  remarkable  as  tlicy  may  be,  do  cot, 
in  any  respect,  assume  the  character  of  aai- 
mality  which  has  been  already  laid  down. 
As  little  of  the  character  of  vegetabilhy  bare 
the  resemblances  of  the  arm-polypi  wi* 
plants.  These  polypi  are  animals,  which, 
alike  with  man  and  the  oyster,  impelled  bj 
hunger,  introduce  food  into  their  mouths  by 
voluntary  motions,  a  thing  which  does  not 
tak«  place  in  any  plant  in  the  known  creation. 

The  other  objection*  he  answers  equally 
satisfactorily.    In  treating  of  the  causes  of 
growth  and  degeneration  in  r 
the  professor  says : — 

•  Among  the  many  causes  of  des>.-..-.. 
the  principal  are  the  influence  of  climate  > 
of  food ;  and  in  man  and  animals, 
of  life. 

4  A  cold  climate,  for  example,  interna?*! 
the  growth  of  organized  bodies;  hence  tit 
Greenlanders,  Laplanders,  &c,  together  with 
the  animals  and  plants  of  cold  regions,  are 
small  and  short  So,  also,  this  climate  give* 
a  white  colour  to  its  animals  and  plants; 
for  the  same  reason,  the  northern  nation! 
have  white  skins,  ice,  many  animals  of  coU 
regions  anomalous  white  hair  and  feathers, 
many  plants  anomalous  white  blossoms,  Itc. 
On  the  other  hand,  Creoles,  i.e.  whites  bom 
in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  of  European 
parents,  bear  the  mark  of  their  southern  on- 

tP"  ^w^esTthe'm^st  evident  specim** 
of  tbc  power  of  different  modes  of  life,  coi* 
ture,  and  food,  to  change,  l>y  degree*,  tli< 
form,  colour,  and  entire  constitution  of  or- 
ganized bodies,  in  our  domestic  animab,  our 
grain,  our  fruits,  garden  plants,  and  flowers, 
but  above  all,  in  the  human  species  itself. 

4  These  various  causes  of  degeneration  mar, 
according  to  circumstances,  eitlier  mntualfy 
co-operate,  and  thus  render  the  deviatwi 
more  rapid  and  more  remarkable,  or  tk«j 
may,  to  a  certain  extent,  act  in  opposition 
to  the  other ;  hence,  in  the  one,  application 
of  the  principle*  to  individual  cases,  we  nw*| 
guard  against  forming  an  opinion  too  de- 
cidedly. 

Remark  1st.  Tints  there  are,  even  under 
the  line,  cold  districts,  as  the  interior  of  Su- 
matra, &c  Siberia,  on  the  other  hand.  Fr * 
ducts  many  plants  of  warm  climates,  win™ 
do  not  appear  in  much  move  southerly  re- 
gions of  Europe.  ,, , 

'  Remark  2d.  The  peculiar  effect  wtteti 
some  climates  produce  on  orgamted  bodies, 
particularly  vumals,  if  rery  singular.  I»  Sj- 
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ria,  for  example,  the  rats,  rabbits,  and  goats, 
hare  extraordinarily  long  white  hair  ;  in  Cor- 
sica, the  horse*  and  dogs  are  spotted  in  a 
peculiar  manner ;  in  Guinea,  the  men,  dogs, 
and  fowls,  become  Negroes  in  their  different 
way*.' 

Some  animals  hare  certain  parts  of  their 
body  reproduced,  such  as  the  casting  of 
boms,  the  moulting  of  birds,  etc. ;  this  is 
ordinary  reproduction : — 

'The  other  kind  is  the  extraordinary,  to 
which  I  allude  more  particularly,  ana  by 
means  of  which,  especially  among  animals, 
wounds,  fractures,  tec.,  are  cured  ;  and  parts 
which  hare  been  accidentally  mutilated  or 
destroyed,  are  regenerated.   This  power  is 
but  limited  in  man,  and  in  the  animals  most 
closely  related  to  turn ;  on  the  contrary,  in 
'     animals,  particularly  wa- 
earth-worms,  sea- 
polypi,  it  exists  in 
great  strength  and  perfection. 

'Remark.  Many  years  ago  I  extirpated 
almost  the  whole  eye  of  a  water-newt  of  the 
larger  kind  (lacerta  palustris),  and  which  I 
still  preserve  in  spirits;  all  the  humours 
were  evacuated,  and  four-fifths  of  the  mem- 
brines  cut  away ;  notwithstanding  which, 
within  ten  months  a  perfect  new  eyewas  formed, 
with  cornea,  pupil,  lens,  jee,  and  only  dif- 
fering from  the  eye  on  the  other  side,  in  be- 
inc  about  half  its  sitt.' 
This  experiment,  if  performed,  in  Eng- 
-  land,  would  infallibly  bring  down  on  tlte 
operator,  the  vengeance  of  Mr.  Martin,  the 
orator  of  the  animal  race,  as  Anacharsis 
('loots  was  of  the  human  race.  Some  ani- 
itiaJs,  it  is  generally  known,  pass  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  year  in  a  deep  sleep; — 

*  When  this  time  arrives,  they  creep  into 
secure  sheltered  places,  become  torpid  as  the 
cold  increases,  and  awake  only  under  the 
cheering  influence  of  the  sun  in  spring.  This 
torpidity  is  so  complete,  that  warm-blooded 
ammals,  during  their  death-like  sleep,  retain 
a  barely  perceptible  degree  of  heat  (see  Re- 
marks to  §  4,  above),  and  that  the  pups  of 
many  insects,  which  undergo  metamorphosi  s 
at  that  lime,  are  in  winter  so  thoroughly  fro- 
zen as  to  ring  like  glass  or  icicles,  when  al- 
lowed to  drop  on  the  ground,  and  yet  with- 
out any  injury  to  the  torpid  animal  within.' 

No  birds  are  known  to  have  a  winter  sleep. 
J'rtjfcssor  Hlumenbach  adopts  the  Linnaan 
system,  in  arranging  the  animal  kingdom  into 
she  classes,  but  he  lias  formed  a  more  natural 
system  of  mammifera,  founded  on  the  gene- 
ral habits,  and  organs  of  motion.  In  treat- 
ing of  the  first  order,  bimanus — man  with  two 
hands,  the  professor  says, — 

«  There  is  but  one  species  of  the  genus 
man  ;  and  all  people  of  every  time  and  every 
climate  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  may 
have  originated  from  one  common  stock.  All 
national  differences  in  the  form  and  colour  of 
Jxs  hitman  body  are  not  more  remarkable  nor 
mOT*3 '  inconceivable  than  those  by  which  vari- 
'  so  many  other  organized  bodies,  and 
"/  of  domestic  animals,  arise,  as  it 
under  our  eyes.  All  these  differences, 
run  so  insensibly,  by  so  many  shades 
md  transitions,  one  into  the  other,  mat  it  is 
to  separate  them  by  any  but  very 


arbitrary  limits.  I  conceive,  however,  that 
the  whole  human  species  may  be  most  conve- 
niently divided  into  the  following  five  races : — 

'1.  The  Caucasian  Race. 
(Abbild.  Nat.  Hut.  Gainst.  Tab.  3  and  51. 
Colour  more  or  less  white,  with  florid  cheeks ; 
hair  long,  soft,  and  brown  (running  on  the 
one  hand  into  white,  on  the  other  into  black); 
according  to  the  Eurojiean  ideas  of  beauty, 
the  form  of  the  face  and  skull  most  perfect. 
It  includes  all  the  Europeans,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  La]  danders  ;•  the  western  Asiatics 
on  this  side  the  Ob,  the  Caspian  Sea",  and  the 
Ganges;  lastly,  the  northern  Africans;  alto- 
gether, the  inhabitants  of  the  world  known 
by  the  ancient  Grecians  and  Romans. 
'  2.  The  Mongolian  Racr. 

(AbbUd.  Nat.  Hut.  Gcgciut.  Tab.  1.) 
Mostly  of  a  pale  yellow  (sometimes  like  a 
boiled  quince,  or  dried  lemon-peel);  with 
scanty,  harsh,  black  hair ;  with  half-closed, 
and  apparently  tumid  eyelids ;  a  flat  face, 
and  lateral  projections  of  the  cheek-bones. 
This  race  includes  the  remaining  Asiatics, 
excepting  the  Malays ;  in  Europe,  the  Lap- 
landers; aud,  in  North  America,  the  Esqui- 
maux, extending  from  Bae ring's  Strait  to 
Labrador. 

'  3.  The  Ethiopian  Race. 

(AbbUd.  Nat.  Hut.  Gcgentt.  Tab.  5.) 
Black  in  a  greater  or  less  degree ;  with  black 
frizzly  hair;  jaw  projecting  forwards;  thick 
Hps  and  flat  nose.  Composed  ol  the  remain- 
ing Africans,  viz.  the  Negroes  who  pass  into 
the  Moors  by  means  of  the  Foulans,  in  the 
same  manner  as  other  varieties  merge  into 
one  another,  in  consequence  of  their  inter- 
course with  a  neighbouring  people. 
'4.  Tub  American  Race. 

(Abbild.  Nat.  Hut.  Gtgnut.  Tab  2.) 
Mostly  tan  colour  or  cinnamon  brown  (some- 
times like  rust  of  iron  or  tarnished  copper) ; 
with  straight, coarse,  black  hair;  with  a  wide, 
though  not  a  flat  face,  and  strongly-marked 
feature?.  Comprises  all  the  Americans,  ex- 
cept the  Esquimaux. 

'  H.  The  Malayan  Rack. 

(AbbUd.  Nat.  Hist.  Gegcntl.  Tab.  4.) 
Of  a  brown  colour,  from  a  clear  mahogany 
to  the  darkest  clove  or  chesnul  brown ;  with 
thick,  black,  bushy  hair,  a  broad  nose,  and 
wide  mouth.  To  this  class  belong  the  South 
Sea  islanders,  or  inhabitants  of  the  fifth  part 
of  the  world ;  of  the  Marianne,  Philippine, 
Molucca,  and  Sunda  Isles,  &c,  with  the  true 
Malays. 

•  The  Caucasian  roust,  on  every  physiolo- 
gical principle,  be  considered  as  the  primary 
or  intermediate  of  these  five  principal  races. 
The  two  extremes  into  which  it  has  deviated 
are,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Mongolian,  on  the 
other,  the  Ethiopian.  The  other  two  races 
form  transitions  between  them ;  the  Ameri- 
can, between  the  Caucasian  and  Mongolian ; 
and  the  Malayan,  between  the  Caucasian 
and  Ethiopian.' 

Our  author  then  notices  the  fabled  differ- 
ences as  to  races  of  giants  and  dwarfi,  men 
with  tails,  Hottentot  women  with  natural 
aprons,  fcc,  and  says  these  can  only  be  ex- 
cused by  the  simple  easy  credulity  o/ our  an- 
cestors. 

(T.  bt  conlinutd.) 


i  itr  i.irr  or  twl  jones. 
(Concluded  from  p.  fi!2.) 
Tnr.  predatory  warfare  carried  on  by  Paul 
Jones  struck  terror  along  the  English  coast, 
so  daring  were  his  attacks.  Tiic  national 
pride  felt  wounded  at  finding  one  of  the  finest 
frigates  of  the  British  navy  captured  close  to 
our  shores,  and  in  the  sight  of  assembled 
thousands.  lie  afterwards  entered  the  Num- 
ber, and,  after  chasing  a  vessel  to  within  a 
mile  of  the  pier,  sunk  and  destroyed  sixteen 
sail  of  valuable  vessels,  which  threw  the  whole 
town  and  neighbourhood  into  the  utmost  con- 
sternation. The  terror  spread,  and  no  one 
knew  where  the  vindictive  fury  of  Jones  would 
next  fall,  for  vindictive  it  certainly  was;  how- 
ever, the  pirate  could  assume  the  man  of  ho- 
nour, and  was  ambitious  to  show  that  all  he 
did  was  from  principle.  In  a  letter  to  Ihe 
Marquis  de  la  Fayette,  after  vindicating  him- 
self from  a  charge  of  not  loving  Franco,  he 
gives  the  following  as  his  political  profes- 
sion:— ^ 

*  I  am  a  citizen  of  the  worldy'totally  unfet- 
tered by  the  little  mean  distinctions  of  coun- 
try or  of  climate,  which  diminish  or  set 
bounds  to  the  benevolence  of  the  heart.  Im- 
pelled by  principles  of  gratitude  qi  philan- 
thropy, I  drew  my  sword  at  the  beginning  of 
the  American  revolution ;  and  when  France 
so  nobly  espoused  that  great  cause,  no  indi- 
vidual felt  the  obligation  with  truer  gratitude 
than  myself.  When  tho  court  of  France 
soon  after  invited  me  to  remain  for  a  time 
in  Europe,  I  considered  myself  as  highly  ho- 
noured by  the  application  that  was  made  to 
the  American  commissioners.  Since  that 
time  I  have  been  at  every  instant,  and  I 
still  am,  ready  to  do  my  utmost,  for  the 
good  of  the  common  cause  of  France  and 
America.  As  an  American  officer,  and  as  a 
man,  I  affectionately  love  and  respect  the 
character  and  nation  of  France,  and  hope 
the  alliance  with  America  may  last  for  ever. 
I  owe  the  greatest  obligation  to  the  generous 
praises  of  the  French  nation  on  my  past  con- 
duct, and  shall  be  happy  to  merit  future  fa- 
vour. I  greatly  love  and  esteem  his  most 
Christian  majesty,  as  the  great  ally  of  Ame- 
rica, the  best  of  kings  and  tlie  amiable  friend 
and  protector  of  the  righu  of  human  nature ; 
therefore  he  has  very  few  of  his  own  subjects 
who  would  bleed  in  his  present  cause  with 
greater  freedom  than  myself,  and  noue  who 
arc  more  disinterested.  At  the  same  time  I 
lament  the  calamities  of  war,  and  wish,  above 
all  things,  for  an  honourable,  happy,  and 
lasting  peace.  My  fortune  is  not  augmented 
by  the  part  I  have  hitherto  acted  in  the  Re- 
volution (although  I  have  had  frequent  op- 
portunities of  acquiring  riches),  and  I  plixlce 
myself  to  the  worthy  part  of  mankind,  that 
my  future  conduct  in  the  war  shall  not  forfeit 
their  good  opinion.' 

In  the  spring  of  1780,  Paul  Jones  pro- 
ceeded to  Paris,  where  his  extreme  vanity 
was  flattered  by  the  attentions  paid  to  him  :— 
'At  all  public  places  at  which  he  appear- 
ed, the  audience  immediately  rose,  he  was 
followed  by  crowds  in  all  the  promenades, 
and  was  the  hero  of  every  song  and  every 
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invitations,  and  by  the  esp 
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king  he  was  immedinMy  introduced  at  court. 
Ho  wm  preiciitod  by  hi*  majesty  with  u  su- 
|*>rb  sword,  "  which  would  have  done  ho- 
nour to  the  greatest  admiral  in  history."  The 
ccully  weapon  liore  this  inscription  :  "  vis- 
nifAii  maris  irnovitfs  xvi.  nrMi'Nr- 
itAioR  hui-Mhi  viKDin."  M.  dc  Sartine 
transmitted  him  a  letter,  expressing,  in  his 
majesty's  name,  lib  entire  approbation  of  his 
conduct,  and  assuring  him  of  his  particular 
personal  esteem ;  and  means  were  taken  to 
obtain  the  permission  of  Congress,  to  invest 
the  conqueror  of  the  Scrapie  with  the  cross 
and  institution  of  military  merit.  This  last 
wa*  an  honour  which  had  never  before  been 
conferred  on  any  man,  who  had  not  actually 
server!  in  the  army  or  navy  of  the  kingdom.' 

Jones,  as  his  biographer  truly  says,  was  *  a 
republican  merely  by  accident,  and  should 
have  I i veil  in  a  land  of  courtesies  and  cross- 
es.' His  brain  was  half  turned  with  the  Ho- 
nour* showered  on  him  in  Paris;  and  his 
passion  for  love  was  equal  to  his  desire  for 
fame, — be  was  in  love  with  every  woman  in 
I'aris.  His  attachments  were  as  wild  and  as 
romantic  as  hi*  exploit*.  With  him,  •  woman 
was  not  a  toy  to  waste  some  idle  hours  on, 
but  a  superior  existence,  for  whom  man  was 
barn  an  honoured  slave.  Her  wildest  caprice 
was  in  him,  law,  awl  her  most  improbable 
declaration  absolute  authority.'  Such  devo- 
tion must  have  Iwen  very  acceptable  to  the 
French  fair,  and  he  was  no  doubt  a  favourite. 
Jones,  however,  was  oAen  seriously  in  love 
witb  women  he  had  never  seen.  He  had 
formed  an  attachment  for  '  la  ftUe  comtrue,' 
as  he  styled  Iody  Selkirk  in  his  letters,  and 
yet  he  had  never  seen  this  accomplished 
peeress : — • 

^  'Jones's  pen,  moreover,  w*s  that  "of  a 
ready  writer,"  and  his  love  letters  were  al- 
most irresistible.    His  verses,  also,  were  not 
eoiitcmptible,  although  he  appears  to  have 
been  occasionally  hard  put  to  it,  for  I  find 
some  very  good  stanzas  with  double  lines, 
making  them  "  pass  current"  lioth  in  Ame- 
rica and  France ;  such,  for  instance,  as  die 
following :  after  a  description  of  the  return 
of  Jove  to  Heaven,  from  one  of  his  terrestrial 
visits,  he  proceeds : — 
w  Thus  when  the  warrior,  though  no  god, 
Brings  Freedom  s  standard  o  cr  the  main, 
Long  absent  fapm  thy  nlcWd  abode, 
Cattt  anchor  in  dear  France  again,*  Ac. 
This  last  line,  which  gives  so  extempore  an 
air  to  the  stanzas,  as  if  they  had  actually  been 
struck  off  in  the  roads  of  Groa,  gives  way  in 

Virginia  and  Massacuuscts  to  

_  "  in  fair  Colombia  moon  again." 
'The  verses,  from  which  I  quote  this 
stanza,  were,  among  other  perfect  specimens 
of  Nature's  workmanship,  sent  to  a  certain 
youmr  and  high  Imly  of  the  court,  who,  un- 

'  Ttu»  I'dy  offered  all  her  diamonds  "  and 
effects  of  all  kinds,  which  may  be  readily 
converted  into  cash,"  because  she  heard  tbnt 
Joins  s  crew  were  shot  out  from  their  prize- 
money.  Delia  was  very  sentimental.  Her 
custom  was  to  sit  before  her  lover's  "  portrait 
tor  ) lours,  barbed  in  tears." 

•  This  seems  lo  have  been  too  much  for  the 


commodore,  who  really  grew  alarmed,  when 
o  follow  him  to  Am 


the  lady  wished  to 

God !  she  would  willingly  be  the  lowest  of 
his  crew !" ' 

The  fame  of  Jones  was  now  so  great,  that 
many  members  of  the  first  families  in  France 
eagerly  sought  the  honour  of  serving  under 
him,  particularly  the  Count  de  Tourneville, 
who  offered  to  serve  as  a  volunteer,  *  in  order 
that,  having  no  fixed  jkmI,  he  might  be  every- 
where.' When  Jones  left  France,  it  was  in 
April,  in  which  he  encountered  a  violent 
storm.  In  a  letter,  in  which  he  describes  it, 
he  says,  4  The  I'nglish  nation  may  hate  me, 
but  1  will  force  them  to  ctteem  me;'  the  word 
esteem  here  should  be  respect.  In  America, 
the  thanks  of  Congress  awaited  him,  and  he 
was  employed  to  superintend  the  construction 
of  the  American  navy.  In  a  memorial  on  this 
subject,  he  gives  the  following  character  of  our  I 
navy,  since  so  gloriously  redeemed  by  our 
Howe,  Duncan,  St.  Vincent,  and  Nelson : — 
4  44  The  beginning  of  our  (the  American) 
navy,  was  so  singularly  small,  that,  I  am 
of  opinion,  it  has  no  precedent  in  history. 
Was  it  a  proof  of  madness  in  the  first  corps 
of  sea  officers  to  have,  at  so  critical  a  period, 
bitched  out  in  the  ocean  with  only  two 
armed  merchant  ships,  two  armed  brigan- 
tines,  and  one  aimed  sloop,  to  make  war 
against  such  a  power  as  Great  Britain  ?  To 
be  diffident  is  not  always  a  proof  of  igno- 
rance. I  had  sailed  before  tins  revolution  in 
armed  ships  and  frigates,  yet,  when  I  came  ' 
to  try  my  skill,  1  am  not  ashamed  to  own  I 
did  not  find  myself  perfect  in  die  duties  of  a 
first  lieutenant.  If  midnight  study  and  the 
instruction  of  the  grcnlc.it  and  most  learned 
sea  officers,  can  have  given  me  advantages,  I 
am  not  without  them.  I  confess,  however,  I 
have  yet  to  leam ;  it  is  Uio  work  of  many 
years  s  udy  and  experience  to  acquire  Uie 
high  degree  of  science  necessary  for  a  great 
sea  officer.  Cruising  after  merchant  ships, 
die  service  in  which  our  frigates  have  gene- 
rally been  employed,  affords,  I  may  say,  no 
part  of  die  knowledge  necessary  for  conduct- 
ing fleets  and  their  operations.  There  is 
now,  perhajw,  as  much  difference  between  a 
battle  between  two  ships,  and  an  engagement 
between  two  fleets,  as  there  is  lietween  a  duel 
and  a  ranged  battle  between  two  armies. 
The  Knglish,  who  boast  so  much  of  their 
navy,  never  fought  a  ranged  batde  on  die 
ocean  before  the  war  dtat  is  now  ended. 
The  battle  off  Ushant  was,  on  their  part,  like 
their  former  ones,  irregular;  and  Admiral 
Kcppell  could  only  justify  himself  by  the  ex- 
ample of  Hawke  in  our  remembrance,  and  of 
Russcl  in  die  hut  century.  From  that  mo- 
ment the  English  were  forced  to  study,  and 
to  imitate,  die  French  in  their  evolutions. 
They  never  gained  any  advantage  when  they 
had  to  do  with  equal  force,  and  the  unfortu- 
nate defeat  of  Count  de  Grasse  was  owing 
more  to  the  unfavourable  circumstances  of 
the  wind  coming  a-head  four  points  at  the 
beginning  of  the  battle,  which  put  his  fleet 
into  the  order  of  echiquier  when  it  was  too 
late  to  tack,  and  of  calm  and  currents  after* 
wards,  which  brought  on  an  entire  disorder, 
than  to  the  admiralship  or  even  the  vast  su- 
periority of  Rodney,  who  had  forty  sail  of  the 


lino  against  thirty,  and  five  three-deckers 
against  one.  By  the  account  of  some  of  the 
French  officers,  Rodney  might  us  well  have 
been  asleep,  not  having  made  a  second  signal 
during  the  battle,  so  diat  every  captain  did 
as  be  pleased." '  * 

Jones's  skill  in  diplomacy  was  as  great  is 
his  naval  talents,  and  he  wan  employed  to  col- 
lect the  prize-money  due  by  the  European  go- 
vernment to  the  Americans.  We  afterwards 
find  him,  on  the  special  invitation  of  the  Em- 
press Catherine,  appointed  to  die  command 
of  a  division  of  the  Russian  fleet  In  his  in- 
terview with  the  empress,  the  only  stipula- 
tion he  made,  and  that  a  very  essential  one 
in  a  despotic  country,  was,  that  4  he  should 
not  be  condemned  uifheard.'  In  the  Ituwin 
navy,  Jones  had  little  opportunity  of  distin- 
guishing himself,  fur  little  honour  was  to  1* 
gained  by  a  victory  over  die  Turkish  nan, 
however  decisive.  The  Russians  were  jea- 
lous of  him,  and  that  jealousy  the  English  la- 
boured to  keep  alive.  In  a  letter  to  Pnnce 
Fotemkin,  wnttcn  from  Paris  in  July,  1790, 
lie  thus  expresses  himself : — 

4  44  Circumstances,  and  the  high  rank  of  ay 
enemies  have  deprived  me  of  the  benefit! 
which  I  had  dared  to  hope  from  die  esteem 
which  you  had  expressed  for  me,  and  wludi 
I  had  endeavoured  lo  merit  by  my  services. 
You  know  the  disagreeable  situation  in  whtdi 
I  was  placed,  but  if,  as  I  dared  to  heheur,  I 
have  preserved  your  good  opinion,  I  raaj 
still  hope  to  sec  it  followed  by  advantages, 
which  it  will  be  my  glory  to  owe  to  yoo. 
M.  Desiinolin  can  testify  to  you,  that  my  at- 
tachment to  Russia,  and  to  the  great  prin- 
cess, who  is  its  sovereign,  has  always  tins 
constant  and  durable ;  I  attended  to  roy  da- 
tics,  and  not  to  my  fortune.  1  have  bee 
wrong,  and  I  avow  it  with  a  frankness  wbiea 
carries  with  it  its  own  excuse:  1st.  TbatI 
did  not  request  of  you  a  carte  blanche,  aoi 
the  absolute  command  of  all  the  forces  of  the 
Liman.  2nd.  To  have  writteu  to  your  liigb- 
ness  under  feelings  highly  excited,  on  uV 
44th  October,  1788.  These  are  my  fault*. 
It  my  enemies  have  wished  to  impute  othen 
to  me,  I  swear  before  God,  that  llicy  are  > 
calumny.  It  only  rests  witb  me,  my  lord,  to 
unmask  the  vdlany  of  my  enemies,  by  pub- 
lishing my  journal  of  die  operations  ot  tW 
campaign  of  Liman,  with  the  proofs,  clear  a< 
the  day,  and  which  I  have  in  my  bands.  1> 
only  rests  with  me  to  prove  dial  I  directed, 
under  your  orders,  all  the  useful  operations 
against  the  Captain  l'acha :  that  it  was  I  wl» 
beat  him  on  the  7lh  June ;  that  it  was  I  »r»l 
the  brave  men  I  commanded,  who  conquered 
him  on  the  17th  June,  and  who  closed  into 
the  sauds,  two  of  his  Largest  galleys,  before 
our  flotilla  was  ready  to  fire  a  single  shot, 
and  during  the  time  a  very  considerable  part 
of  the  force  of  the  enemy  remained  at  anchor 
immediately  in  rear  of  my  squadron :  thai  it 
was  I  who  gave  to  General  Suwinow  (ht 
had  the  nobleness  to  declare  it  at  court  be- 
fore me,  to  the  most  respectable  witneaeX 
the  first  project  to  establish  the  battery  and 
breast  w  orks  on  the  isthmus  of  Kimbouro. 
and  which  was  of  such  great  utility  on  the 
t  of  the  17— 18th  June :  that  it  «*  I. 


ni^ht  of  the  17- 
in  person,  who 
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other  vessels,  tbe  batteries  which  wero  the  I 
nearest  to  the  place,  the  1st  July,  and  who 
took  the  Turkish  gallics  by  boarding,  very 
much  in  advance  of  our  line,  whilst  some 
gentlemen  who  hare-  been  too  highly  re- 
warded in  consequence  of  it,  were  content  to 
remain  in  the  rear  of  the  struggles  of  our 
line,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  use  the  expres- 
sion, sheltered  from  danger.    You  haw  seen, 
yourself,  my  lord,  that  1  never  valued  my 
person,  on  any  occasion,  where  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  act  under  your  eye.  The 
whole  of  Europe  acknowledges  my  veracity, 
and  grants  me  some  military  talents,  which 
it  would  give  me  pleasure  to  employ  in  the 
service  of  Russia  under  your  orders.  Tlie 
time  will  arrive,  my  lord,  when  you  will 
know  the  exact  truth  of  what  I  have  told 
you.   Time  is  a  sovereign  master.    It  will 
teach  you  to  appreciate  the  man,  who,  load- 
ed with  your  hem-fits,  departed  from  the 
conrt  of  Russia  with  a  memorial  prepared  by 
other  hands  and  the  enemies  of  your  glory, 
and  of  which  memorial  he  made  no  use,  be- 
cause your  brilliant  success  at  the  taking  of 
Oczakovr,  which  he  learned  on  hi*  arrival  in 
White  Russia,  gave  the  li»  to  all  the  horrors 
which  had  been  lirought  forward  to  enrage 
the  empress  against  you.    You  know  it  was 
the  echo  of  another  intriguer  at  the  court  of 
Vienna.    In  fine,  time  will  teach  you,  my 
lord,  that  I  am  neither  a  mountebank  nor  a 
swindler,  but  a  man,  true  and  loyal.    I  rely 
upon  the  attachment  and  friendship  which 
you  prom  ised  me.    I  rely  on  it,  because  I 
feel  mrsel  f  worthy  of  it.    I  reclaim  your  pro- 
mise, because  you  are  just,  and  I  know  you 
are  a  lover  of  truth.    I  commanded,  and 
was  die  only  responsible  person  in  the  cam- 
paign of  Li  man,  the  others  being  only  of  in- 
terior rank,  or  simple  volunteers ;  ana  I  am, 
however,  the  only  one  who  lias  not  been  pro- 
moted or  rewarded.    I  am  extremely  thank- 
ful for  the  order  of  St.  Ann,  which  you  pro- 
cured for  me,  according  to  your  letter  of 
thanks/br  my  conduct  in  the  affair  of  the  7th 
June,  which  was  not  decisive.    The  17th 
June,  I  gained,  over  the  Captain  Pacha,  a 
complete  victory,  which  saved  Cherson  and 
Kimtxrarn,  the  terror  of  which  caused  the 
enemy  to  lose  nine  vessels  of  war,  in  their 
precipitate  flight  on  the  following  night,  un- 
der the  cannon  of  the  battery  and  breast- 
work which  I  had  caused  to  be  erected  on 
the  isthmus  of  Kimbourn.   On  this  occasion 
T  had  the  honour  again  to  receive  a  Utter  of 
thnuktj  but  my  enemies  and  rivals  have  found 
means  to  abuse  your  confidence,  since  they 
have  been  exclusively  rewarded.   They  me- 
rited rather  to  have  been  punished  for  having 
burnt  nine  armed  prues,  with  their  crews, 
which  were  absolutely  in  our  power,  having 
previously  ran  aground  under  our  guns. 

"'I  have  been  informed  that,  according 
to  the  institution  of  the  order  of  St.  George, 
I  have  the  right  to  claim  its  decorations  in 
the  second  class,  for  the  victory  of  tbe  17th 
June,  but  I  rely  upon  your  justice  and  gene- 
rosity. I  regret,  that  a  secret  project,  which 
I  addressed  to  the  Count  du  Besborod.ika, 
the  6th  of  June  of  the  last  year,  has  not  been 
adopted.  I  communicated  this  project  to 
the  Baron  de  Bcichler,  who  has  promised 


me  to  speak  to  you  of  it.  I  was  detained  in 
St.  Petersburgh  until  the  end  of  August,  in 
order  to  hinder  me,  as  I  have  heard,  from 
proceeding  into  the  service  of  Sweden.  My 
poor  enemies,  how  I  pity  them  1  Rut  for 
this  circumstance  my  intention  was  to  have 
presented  myself  at  your  head-quarters,  in 
the  hope  to  be  of  some  utility ;  and  the  Ba- 
ron de  Bcichler,  in  departing  from  St.  Pe- 
tersburg in  order  to  join  yon,  promised  mo 
to  assure  you  of  my  devotion  for  the  service 
of  your  department,  and  that  I  should  hold 
myself  ready  to  return  to  you  the  instant  I  was 
called.  My  conduct  has  not  since  changed, 
although  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  parole  for  two 
years,  and  I  regard  eighteen  montlis  of  this 
prole,  in  a  time  of  war,  more  as  a  punish 
ment  than  as  a  favour."  ' 

J  one*  did  not,  however,  return  to  the  Rus- 
sian service;  and  we  now  come  to  the  closing 
scene  of  his  eventful  life  :— 

•Paul  Jones  paued  tho  remainder  of  the 
year  1791  at  Pari*  in  extreme  ill  health.  The 
prospects  of  the  succeeding  year  did  not 
brighten.  He  found  his  friend  La  Payette 
waging  an  unsuccessful  struggle  with  that 
I  dark,  unhallowed  crew,  the  Jacobins.  Jones 
was  indeed  spared  from  seeing  '*  the  ben  of 
kings"  arraigned  for  imaginary  crimes  before 
an  unauthorized  tribunal,  and  his  chivalric 
spirit  wai  not  outraged  by  the  more  pitiable 
tragedy  that  followed  after.  Early  in  the 
month  of  June,  1792,  Paul  Joimm  breathed 
his  last  at  Paris.  Tlie  National  Assembly 
went  into  mourning  on  account  of  his  death, 
and  a  defxitalinn  of  their  members  followed 
I  his  body  to  its  grave. 

'  Paul  Jones  was  short  in  statute  and  slen- 
I  derly  made.  He  was  authoritative  in  his 
|  manner,  "  with  a  very  determined  air." 

'  That  by  law  he  wan  a  pirate  and  a  rebel,  I 
shall  not  deny ;  since  by  the  same  law  Wash- 
ington would  have  been  drawn  and  quarter- 
ed, ami  Franklin  had  already  been  denounced 
as  "  a  hoary  headed  traitor."  But  we  have 
seen,  that  nothing  can  be  more  erroneous 
than  tho  prevalent  history  of  his  character 
and  fortunes.  As  to  his  moral  conduct,  it 
would  seem,  that  few  characters  have  been 
more  subject  to  scrutiny  and  less  to  condem- 
nation. His  very  faults  were  the  conse- 
quences of  feelings  which  possess  our  admi- 
ration, and  his  weaknesses  were  allied  to  a 
kindly  nature.  He  wis  courageous,  gene- 
rous, and  humane ;  and  he  appears  to  have 
been  the  only  one  in  this  age  of  revolutions, 
whose  profession  of  philanthropy  was  not 
disgraced  by  his  practice.  As  to  his  mental 
capacity,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  his  was  a 
most  ardent  and  extraordinary  genius.  Born 
in  the  lowest  rank  of  life,  and  deprived  by  his 
mole  of  existence  from  even  the  common  edu- 
cation which  every  Scotchman  inherits,  Paul 
Jones  was  an  enthusiastic  student,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  forming  a  style  which  cannot  be 
sufficiently  admired  fur  its  pure  and  strenu- 
ous elotiuence.  His  plans,  al*o,  were  nut 
the  crude  conceptions  of  a  vigorous  but  un- 
tutored intellect,  but  tbe  matured  systems 
which  could  only  have  been  generated  by 
calm  observation  and  patient  study.' 

That  this  work  contains  much  interesting 
information  on  the  ^ubjtct  of  Jones  cannot 


be  denied ;  and  the  materials  are  very  valua- 
ble tor  a  more  connected  memoir  of  thu  extra- 
ordinary man. 

The  Lo$t  Spirit.  A  Poem.  By  Joiiy  Law- 
SON,  Author  of  Orient  Harping,  l'imo. 
pp.  132.  London,  18-25.  YVcstlcy. 
Mr.  Lawsos  is  a  poet  of  considerable  ta- 
lent and  imagination ;  indeed,  without  imagi- 
nation, there  can  be  no  true  poetry.  The 
poem  of  the  \mi  Spirit,  which  was,  we  !»e- 
lieve,  first  published  in  Calcutta,  is  a  very  vi- 
gorous production,  combining  piety  with  po- 
etry, exposing  emir,  and  inculcating  religious 
truth  in  very  forcible  language.  '  The  errors 
exposed,'  to  quote  the  author's  preface, '  arc 
a  contemptuous  disregard  of  divine  revela- 
tion— a  restless  discontent  with  the  conduet 
of  Divine  Providence  — a  vague  and  unhal- 
lowed love  of  oaiure — and  a  brooding  mis- 
anthropic hatred  of  the  world.  The  writer 
had  fur  some  lime  wished  to  express  Ins  feel- 
ings on  the  above  topics,  in  strong  language.' 

The  ImA  Spirit  is  founded  on  the  melan- 
choly death  of  Count  Ugolino,  who.  con- 
tending foi  tho  sovereignty  at  Pisa,  was  be- 
trayed by  a  rival,  ami  thrown  into  a  prison, 
together  with  his  two  sons  and  two«*rand. 
sons.  The  Pisans  secured  the  gates  of  hi* 
prison,  and  throwing  tho  keys  into  the  Arm>, 
the  count  and  his  children  perished  of  f  i- 
mine.  Dante  has  immortalized  this  subject, 
and  yet  Mr.  Lawson,  by  his  manner  of 
treating  it,  has  made  it  his  own.  Cgo- 
lino  is  of  course  the  lost  spirit,  and  we  que*? 
that  part  in  which,  when  he  is  seen  with  thi- 
head  of  Ruggieri,  as  related  by  Dante,  be  de 
scribes  the  mortal  catastrophe  :— 

«  Id  that  tumultuous  wo,ld 
Whence  thou  dost  roam  inquisitive,  thcic 
smiles 

A  spot  of  all  besides  the  holiest  still- 
So  thought  1  once,  but  crime  hath  bracket.-.!  it 
Aroo  •  thy  water*  were  my  infant  joy, 
Hushing  with  silent  praise  like  living  cry»Wl 
Midjttbe  exulting  thow  of  opulent  mail. 
Bridges  of  noblest  span  and  solemn  lutut, 
Or  ducal  palace— ancient  and  sublime  ; 
Thy  waters  saw  and  m  min'J  iny  latest  griefs  < 
Deep  down  in  thy  unruffled  bo*om  rest* 
Tlie  hoary  imago  of  that  tower  which  scowls 
O'er  thy  ■tcel-polishcd  stream— how  icvcrcnc'd 
once, 

The  idol  of  my  lioyhood!    Mortal,  baik ! 
Let  thy  last  curse  be  on  that  spot !    Murk  ll>ou 
That  heritage  of  darkness!  Wane!  Be  blasted  " 
If  bin  of  mine  have  power  on  earth,  to  buit 
With  drop  malign  of  busiest  potency 
Curdling  the  hot  blood  of  lialiunheurts 
To  fear  and  cowardice.   Ti  me,  time  thall  prove 
Such  bate  prophetic,  and  shall  pour  the  icotn 
Of  long  posterity,  upon  (lie  laud 
Once  Wrest,  foulest  now,  and  dunin'd!  O 
man! 

Dut  hear  my  wncs,  and  I  wilt  cease  to  cuisc , 
I  will  appear  of  human  mould  and  uiiiid 
And  sympathy  again.  Thou  fearful  one, 
Hark,  1  u.  I  jure  thee!    There  a  prisoner,  I 
In  that  black  tower  did  tiowl  in  pining  death, 
1  .md  my  boys — gye,  there's  the  bumui  j  bite— 
My  boys,  so  fair,  *o  sweet  of  cuuutcii.iucc. 
So  innocent,  the  solace  of  my  soul! 
I  said,  U  let  Idem  yet  remain  to  bless 
The  light  of  day ;  to  sre  tlie  glorious  sun 
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No  more  than  halb  the  pure  moon's  new-born 
light! 

Let  me  alone,  a  poor  worn  man,  descend 
Thi»  dungeon,  for  my  days  are  few  and 

wretched ! 
Sparc  ray  sweet  children ! 

•But  that  prayer  wat  lost! 


Now  tremble  not,  thou  ru  m  yet  mortal  •  Hear 
A  horrid  spirit's  guilt.    Some  crazy  fire 
Then  seem'd  to  light  the  frenzy  of  my  snul. 
*Twns  a  deep  gnawing  curse,  a  rancorous  liame 
Kindled  from  restless  hell.   About  my  hea.t 


With  damning  power,  rejecting  every  thought 
Of  Him,  the  great  controller  of  all  things 
Adverse  or  prosperous— who  ordereth  well 
Each  gloomy  chastisement.   Dark  Providence 
I  did  despise, and  with  blasphemous  voice 
Revil'd,  impugning  her  behests,  and  spurn'd 
Her  solemn  athitr.ilions  :  for  my  soul 
Sculh'd  and  repugnant,  could  ill  brook  the 


Rollins  to  devastate  her  dearest  hopes. 
How  could  I  tamely  say,  "  Thy  will  be  done  ; 
O  thou  that  liv'sl  above,"  unless  my  spirit. 
Proud  in  its  stormy  vigour,  crouching  never, 
Hud  cower 'd  to  seek  in  base  hypocrisy 
Guilt  deadlier  for  than  the  tempestuous  war 
Of  wounded  feeling  '   The  turbulence  of  hell 
Was  nobler  to  my  mind.   Thou  righteous  One, 
For  righteous  still  art  thou,  contending  thus 
With  him,  the  frailest 


Ignoble  though  I  am,  bee 
Vet  of  high  thought  and 
Meekly  to  stoop  beneath 


■  too  high 

kly  to  stoop  beneath  the  rod.   O  break ! 
**"  for  I  cannot  bend. 
I  to  the  prudence 
Heedless  of  ruin,  dares  to  question 
With  murmuring  petulance,  and  drive  thy 


And  with  dark  strife, 
Thy  thun< 
Why  thy 


And  strikes  but  not 
Pray  I, 'tis  this:— 

*  "  O  let  Uie  curse  of  God, 
If  there  he  curse  of  thine,  unheard,  unknown, 
Reserved  far  man,  or  howling  fiend,  or  whom 
Omniscient  purity  detects  of  guilt 
Malignant  must,  of  all  who  ft  I rf from  heaven, 
Or  sinn'd  on  earth,  or  groan'd  in  deepest  hell ; 
More  horrible  than  aught  thy  sleeping  thunders 
E'er  woke  t'  indict,  or  than  thy  searching  rlarncs 
Did  ever  brand  withal,  or  than  thine  hate 
Eternal  ever  did  employ  to  warp, 
To  wither,  and  to  unite  with  living  death,— 
O  let  that  wreaking  torment  leap  convuls'd 
With  fright  aud  Hume  and  thunder  on  hit  heart 
To  plague  my  adversary !—"    1  have  done. 
That  was  the  mildest  curse  my  lips  iuiplor'd 
For  Ruggieri. 

•Thus  on  the  cold" earth 
Prostrate,  and  clenching  Die  gtecu  bladed grass 
itright  in  the  sun,  in  fervency  of  prayer 
My  impious  soul  did  vent  her  agonies, 
Like  some  pale  lonely  man,  most  melancholy 
Champing  itwc  iron  scourge.    Ah!  then  1  wept 
In  very  wrath,  while  standing  on  the  threshold 
Between  the  light  uuJ  daikius*,  chain' J  and 
bare. 

My  boys  were  noble.    Not  one  simple  tear 
tell  from  their  broad  blue  eyes,  as  louud  they 
look  VI, 

And  saw  the  blessed  sky,  then  unippalt'd 

H  til'd  llic  it  dalk  fair,    The  sun  hint  Ills  lu»t 

l-vam, 


The  last  we  ever  saw,  to  kiss  my  boys, 
As  hand  in  hand  they  downward  went.  His 
light 

Did  seem  with  a  delaying  loveliness 
To  dwell  upon  their  forms,  as  loathe  to  part 
With  beauty  such  as  it  should  sec  no  mote. 
The  lingering  farewell  glance  did  smile  upon 
Their  snowy  shoulders  plump  and  fresh  with 
life — 

One  moment  rested  on  their  golden  locks— 
The  next,  as  with  reproving  lightning,  gleam'd 
Upon  their  sacrilegious  chains— and  then 
Twas  nil  oblivion.    One  deep  dreary  chamber 
Rcceiv'd  the  sire,  the  sons.    A  thousand  peals, 
Did  roll  with  long  reverberating  monn, 
When  the  door  clash'd  which  shut  me  from  the 
world : 

Twns  the  last  sound  my  mortal  cars  did  hear, 
Save  the  low  waitings  of  our  prison  woes. — 
O  I  could  hear  the  bounding  palpitation 
Of  my  sick  heart,  so  shocking  was  the  silence. 
Long,  long  did  my  hot  soul  with  sullen 
strength 

Bear  the  dread  punishment,  nor  utterance  give 
To  sigh  or 


•  My  sinewy  limbs  w 
mping  tension,  like 


Of  the  vex'd  lunatic,  whose  upward 
Would  grasp  the  silver  moon  ;  for  as  1  look'd 
Despairing,  yet  in  supplicating  posture, 
1  thought  1  saw  the  light— the  time-worn  wall 
Befriended  me-it  was  the  light  of  night! 
Frantic,  I  bowl'd  my  long  complaint. 


the  pure 


■  0 


is  thine! 

art  a  pilgrim 


Th*  midnight  hosts  do  light  their  holy  flames, 
Rejoicing  in  the  freedom  of  the  skies. 
Free,  O  pale  sojourner,  art  thou,  although 
Vicissitude  may  chequer  still  tby< 
Though  as  a  scudding  ship  thy  en 
Be  tost  on  tempests  of  white-skirted 
Or,  though  thy  stately  march,  when 


Slowly  thou  com'at  to  receive  the  profound  ho- 

Of  theirfoir  skies  blazing  with  regent  gold, 
At  thine  approach  to  spread  a  cloudy  carpet, 
Greeting  thy  holy  footsteps,  wanderer  pale ! 
Blessed  art  thou,  for  liberty  is  bliss  ! 
O  dost  thou  look  with  pity  still  on  roe, 
Me,  miserable  man  ?   Then  let  tby  ray, 
If  aught  of  thec  so  foir  can  smite  with  blight, 
I*alsy  my  whirling  brain,  that  1  may  prowl 
Abroad  where  thy  enchanting  fields  do  shine, 
And  watch  with  morbid  thought  tby  wane,  and 
drink 

Thy  gushing  light ;  for  I  will  dwell  with  thee, 
And  wander  up  and  down  thy  sky-built  moun 

tains, 

Laughing  amid  their  ever-changing  forms, 
More  blcisM  in  sad  detraction,  than  to 
My  dismal  doom."   Thus  did  1  wail  ui 

This  extract  would  stomp  Mr.  Lawson  as 
a  poet  of  considerable  abilities,  and  vre  might 
select  many  passages  equally  beautiful  and 
spirited. 

A  Lecture  on  the  Origin,  Prorreu,  and  Pre- 
sent Stale  i>f  S/uppii'g,  Navigation,  and 
Ctnmncrcc.     lly  Charles  Pope,  Esq 
«vo.  pp.  37.    London,  1825.  Baldwin 
and  Co. 

A  i  commerce  is  rapidly  extending,  and  the 

I  principles  on  which  it  is,  or  ought  to  be,  con- 
duded,  it.  becoming  bcUct  kuown,itofcouise 


though  it  has  shnji, 
men  and  good  goremmmu, 
of  die  highest  mportwt. 
Voltaire,  after  stating  that  be  knew  of  nota- 
tion that  had  enriched  itself  by  its  victory, 
observed,  that  England  was  irnpovcrtsfacii  ij 
war,  however  successful,  and  that  she  owed 
all  her  grandeur  to  commerce.  Not  all,  cw- 
tainly,  for  England  stood  high,  very  fefh, 
when  commerce  had  done  little  for  her,  4* 
had  even  conquered  France  without  tnudi 
revenue  from  commerce,  yet  we 
agree  with  the  poet  Thomson,  that— 


brought  into  the  public  walk 
nt;  tbeb 


The  busy  u 
Rais'd  the 

loaded  street 
With  foreign  plenty-* 

When  commerce  really  had  ils  origin,  it 
wild  be  difficult  to  say,  since  it  b,  pro- 
bably, nearly  as  ancient  as  the  world  itself: 
it  first,  no  doubt,  consisted  in  the  exchasp 
of  the  necessaries,  and  afterwards  extatd«  to 
the  luxuries  of  life.  In  the  early  sU^h  «' 
commerce,  it  most  have  wholly  conspw 
in  barter,  though  it  is  now  so  much  exUt«i«, 
that  without  consulting  the  books  of  the  C» 
torn  House,  we  may  learn,  that  it  strelcbe  * 
Argus  eyes  and  Briarcan  arms  everywher* 
The  Lecture  of  Mr.  Pope,  who,  from  Js 
official  situation  and  attention  to  the  salijW- 
is  very  intimately  acquainted  with  ib(  ctcr 
meree  of  the  country,  was  read  before 
Bristol  Philosophical  and  Literary  Sociei7'" 
February  last.  It  contains  a  brief  and  np4 
but  interesting  view  of  the  origia  sod  pn* 
gress  of  shipping,  with  an  account  ■* 
new  laws  for  regulating  our  comromai* 
tercourse  with  other  countries.  Th«  wVn: 
may,  perhaps,  appears  somewhat  dry,  w 
Mr.  Pope  has  ingeniously  rendered  n  «7 
interesting ;  so  much  so,  that  we  shsE  <e 
ture  on  an  extract  of  some  length,  witbc* 
fidence  :— 

•  The  first  idea  of  a  ship  'is  given  us  »  * 
cred  history.  We  are  there  told  tluu  " 
commanded  Noah  to  make  an  ark  of  p"!*" 
wood,  and  to  pitch  it  within  and  *»* 
with  pilch."  From  the  apocryphal  autf> r ' 
of  Sauchoniatho  we  learn,  that  Ousous 
of  the  most  ancient  of  the  Phomician  h** 
took  a  tree  which  was  half  burnt,  cut  of  ■ 
branches,  and  was  the  first  who  ventat*.* 
expose  himself  on  the  waters  after  the 
ral  deluge.  Of  the  authenticity  of  b"[ 
ever,  there  is  some  doubt.  AH  thecal 
information  we  possess  respecting  u>e  «*• 
nician  ships  is,  that  they  had  two  sorts,  » 
for  commercial,  the  other  for  warlike,  {* 
poses.  _  ... 

•  According  to  Herodotus,  the  Epf- 
ships  were  made  of  thorns  twisted  tMpc* 
and  their  sails  of  rush  mats.  Con^ 
however,  as  well  as  history,  warrants  » - 
believing  that  rafts  were  the  most 
mode  of  conveyance  on  the  water ;  and  e» 
in  the  time  of  Pliny  they  were  e«e»«^ 
employed,  especially  in  the  navigatwo  « 
vers.    Boats  formed  of  slender  rod*  or  - 
dies,  and  covered  with  skins,  sees 
have  preceded  the  canoe  or  ves 
single  piece  of  timber 


a  native 


oT^dia,  thcG.ec*** 
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of  plank s  Among 
was  the  only  material 
f  ships.    Evemn  the 


u*ed  in  the  formation  of  ships, 
tincof  Caesar,  the  A'eneli,  a  people  of  liril- 
lanv,  made  their  sails  of  hides  and  their  tackle 
ofulonus.  The  Greeks,  alio,  in  early  a^es, 
used  the  common  rushes  of  their  country, 
and  the  Carthaginians  the  spartnm  or  broom 
of  Spain. 

•The  earliest  anchors  were  doubtless  larvae 
,  logs  of  heavy  wood,  or  any  ponderous 
that  might  be  at  hand.   At  pre 


and,  except  in  a  few  instances,  where  cop- 
per is  used,  iron  is  the  material  employed  m 
their  construction. 

'  According  to  Diodorus,  th<"  Phoenicians 
in  their  first  voyage*  to  Spain,  having  obtain- 
ed more  silver  than  their  ships  could  safely 
hold,  employed  some  of  it,  instead  of  lead, 
for  their  anchors.  The  cables  wtre  made  of 
leather  thongs,  afterwards  of  rushes,  the  oner, 
the  Egyptian  byblus,  and  similar  materials. 
The  Vcoeti,  however,  used  iron  cables.  The 
chain  cable,  therefore,  of  which  we  boau  us 

to  a  nation  of  savages  in  Gaul  so  far  back  as 
the  time  of  Canar.  lu  the  days  of  Agricola, 
sails  were  made  of  flax ;  towards  die  end  of 
tile  first  century,  hemp  was  in  common  use 
for  sails  and  ropes. 

'  It  is  the  generally  received  opinion,  that 
the  Britons,  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  by 
Cscsar,  had  no  ships  but  such  as  were  made 
of  light  and  pliant  wood,  with  ribs  of  bur- 

h  S'i  ndJil  mast"?  anTL^^  trails  as^'dl 
as  the  topes  were  made  also  of  leather,  conse- 
quently they  could  not  be  furled,  but  when 
requisite,  were  bound  to  the  mast. 

If  we  give  credit  to  poets  and  poetical 
writers,  we  shall  find  Neptune  covering  the 
.Mediterranean  sea  with  his  mighty  fleets,  ai 
admiral,  under  hts  father  Saturn,  supposed, 
according  to  Locke,  to  be  Noah,  as  Neptune 
is  to  be  Japheth ;  and  to  him  is  ascribed  the 
first  building  of  ships  with  sharp  stems,  or 
heads  shod  with  iron  or  brass,  to  run  against 
other  shins  and  split  them,  and  with  towers 
on  t'lftn  for  men  to  ti-jht  when  lliev  came-  to 


lie 

'  The  Phoenicians,  who  are  the  same  the 
Scriptures  call  the  Philistines,  certainly  were 
tbe  earliest  and  ablest  mariners  in  those  first 
ages.  They  made  the  Errcatest  discoveries  of 
any  nation,— they  planted  colonies  of  their 
>_>vvn  in  most  of  those  countries  so  discovered, 
and  settled  trade  and  commerce  in  the  uiost 
<Jistant  regions. 

*  Of  ^ comparatively  little  avail,  however, 

ri  en  durst 
\c%t  they 

w*-itliout  any  certain  guide  to  point  out  their 
roorse  ;  or,  as  Dryden  expresses  it, — 

Itudo  as  their  ships  was  navigation  then, 
Wo  useful  compass  or  meridian  known  ; 

•■r  lasting,  they  kept  the  land  within  their  ken, 
V  tnd  knew  no  north  but  when  the  pole-star 
alsone.' 

*  The  finding  out  of  the  mariner's  compass 
to  Flavio  Gioia,  a  Neapo- 


retrture  out  of  sight  of  land 
be  left  in  the  backless  ocean 


;  and  hence  it  is, 
that  the  territory  of  Principato,  which  makes 
a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  where  he 
was  bom,  bears  a  compass  for  its  arms. 
Others  say,  that  Marcus  Paolus,  a  Venetian, 
making  a  journey  to  China,  brought  back 
the  discovery  with  him  in  1260.  In  tbe  em- 
bassy of  Lord  Macartney  to  the  Emperor 
of  China,  this  latter  assertion  seems  to  he 
confirmed.  "  It  has  been  thought,"  he  says, 
"  that  the  needle  has  its  chief  tendency  to 
the  North  Pole:  but  in  China,  the  south 
alone  is  considered  as  containing  the  attrac- 
tive power.  The  Chinese  name  of  the  com- 
pass is  tiag-ntm-chinft,  or  needle  pointing  to 
the  south ;  and  a  distinguishing  mark  is  fix- 
ed on  tbe  magnet's  southern  pole,  as  in  Eu- 
ropean compasses  upon  the  northern  one." 

4  Anaximunder,  a  Milesian  philosopher, 
first  invented  geographical  map*  and  sun- 
dials, about  live  hundred  years  before  Christ. 
The  fifteenth  century  is  distinguished  by  the 
great  improvements"  which  were  made  in 
their  construction. 

'  Sheathing  of  ships  is,  I  believe,  pretty  ge- 
nerally considered  to  be  absolutely  new ;  but 
two  instances  of  it  are  recorded  by  ancient 
writers.  Leo  Uaptista  Alberti,  in  his  book 
of  architecture,  mentions  that  Trajan's  ship 
was  raised  out  of  the  lake  of  Uiccia,  where  it 
bad  lain  sunk  and  neglected  for  above  thir- 
teen hundred  years,— that  die  pine  and  cy- 
press of  it  had  lasted  most  remarkably.  On 
the  outside,  it  was  built  with  double  planks, 
daubed  over  with  green  pitch,  caulked  with 
linen  rags,  and,  over  all,  a  sheet  of  lead  fast- 
ened on  with  hide  copper  nails.  Here  we 
have  caulking  and  sheathing  together,  above 
sixteen  huudred  years  ago.  The  other  in- 
stance we  find  in  Purclias's  Pilgrims,  where 

inding  of  a  great 
was  a  pinck  of 
eight  or  ten  hundred  tons  burden,  sheathed 
al  I  w  ith  iron.   Tins  was  about  the  year  1 61 3.' 

Mr.  Pope  pays  a  just  tribute  to  the  liberal 
policy  of  his  Majesty's  ministers,  in  the  now 
regu  lations  with  respect  to  trade.  He  says : — 
'  In  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  an  en- 
tirely new  principle  was  introduced  in  the 
economy  of  our  foreign  trade,  and  which  af- 
fects, in  no  slight  degree,  the  interests  of 
some  of  our  staple  manufactures. 

'  This  principle  is  to  abobsh  prohibitions 
on  import,  and  bounties  on  export. 

' "  It  is  time,"  said  die  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  in  his  eloquent  speech  on  fi- 
nance, "to  cut  the  cords  which  tie  down 
commerce  to  the  earth,  that  she  may  spring 
aloft,  unconnned  and  unrestricted,  and  shower 
her  blessings  over  every  part  of  the  world." 

•To  the  ladies  in  particular,  it  cannot  be 
wholly  unknown,  that  for  ages,  foreign  silks 
and  foreign  articles  of  various  kinds  have 
been  prohibited  from  being  worn  or  used  in 
this  country. 

'  The  manufactures  of  the  united  kingdom 
wore  expected  to  be  almost  annihilated  if 
these  prohibitions  and  bounties  were  re- 
moved. With  regard  to  silks  and  linens, 
and  to  the  fisheries,  they  have  already  in 
some  cases  been  removed ;  and,  although 
the  full  operation  of  the 
yet  take  eject,  still,  from  the  high 


which  British  skill  am 
tained,  I  think  we  may  safely 
firm,  in  the  language  of  our  in 
speare,  not  less  with  regard  to 


toaf- 


he  gives  an  account  ol 
town,  in  a  dock  of  < 


than  to  war. 

u  Come  the  three  corners  of  the  world  in  utms, 
And  we  shall  shock,  tbeot :  nought  shall  make 
u*  rue, 

1  f  hii^land  to  itself  do  rest  but  true." 

Ki»gJok». 

'The  union  with  Ireland  has  wrought  a 
great  change  in  our  commerce.  Ireland,  in 
her  trade,  has  lately  been  placed  u|>on  the 
same  footing  as  Great  Britain.  This  had 
been  partially  done  at  the  time  of  the  union. 
However,  die.  full  consummation  of  the  mea- 
sure, in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  had  not 
been  before  accomplished.  It  is  impossible 
but  to  anticipate  the  most  saluUiy  results 
from  this  measure. 

'  A  system  of  reciprocity  in  our  intercoms  • 
with  foreign  nations,  of  the  most  liberal  kind, 
lias  been  recently  adopted.  The  ships  of 
those  kingdoms  that  choose  to  avad  them- 
selves of  the  advantage  may  now  cuter  Uri- 
tish  and  Irish  ports  upon  the  same  terms  a> 
shijis  of  the  united  kingdom;  and,  "on  the 
other  hand,  our  vessels  may  enter  the  har- 
bours belonging  to  those  foreign  nations 
upon  the  same  terms  as  if  built  and  navig  ated 
by  their  own  countrymen. 

'  The  legislative  sanction  which  has  been 
given  to  our  trade  with  the  indeitendeut 
states  of  South  America,  opens  a  channel  of 
great  importance  to  us.  Fresh  sources  of  en- 
terprise are  likewise  presenting  themselves 
in  Australia. 

*  A  most  useful  measure  is  now  in  pro- 
gress, under  the  able  direction  of  Mr.  Her- 
ries,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Treasury. 
It  is  to  repeal  all  the  provisions  contained  in 
the  existing  acts  of  Parliament  relating  to 
the  customs  and  excise ;  and  to  establish,  in 
their  stead,  a  code  of  a  very  few  laws,  the 
enactments  of  which  shall  be  methodical, 
perspicuous,  and  comprehensive. 

'The  laws  of  customs  and  excise  amount-' 
ed  at  one  time  to  not  less  than  two  thousand 
in  number.  From  this  circumstauce,  from 
the  great  length  of  time  that  the  present  sys- 
tem has  been  established,  and  from  the  nu- 
merous alterations  which  have  from  time  to 
time  been  made  in  it,  the  intended  measure 
is  obviously  one  of  great  advantage  to  the 


trade  of  the  united  kingdom ;  and,  const 
ing  that  trade  to  be  so  extensive,  one 
of  vast  benefit  to  the  world  itself 

This  pamphlet,  though  very  small,  contains 
many  curious  (acts,  and  much  interesting  in- 
formation connected  with  tbe  commerce  of 
this  country.  


The  Hot*  War,  a  Vision :  a  Poem,  in  JW 
Booh.    To  which  «  mUed  The  Holy  War 
in  Pro*,  m  lllmtrahm  of  the  Timet,  C*«- 
ntctrr,  uml  Association  which  marked  the 
Pint  Quarter  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
Alto,  Men's  Duties  in  the  Present  Crist*. 
By  John  Hum  yak  Redivivuj.  Small 
8vo.  pp.  183.    I^ndon,  1815.  Cole. 
Ws  would  almost  as  soon  endure  John  Bun- 
wn's  twelve  years'  imprisonment  in  Bedford 
Gaol  as  attempt  to  be  his  double,  since  he 
was  a  man  not  only  of  great  seal  and  genius. 
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b«»  In*  mind  was  of  so  original  and  peculiar 
aiH  that  we  should  at  once  say — 

•  None  but  Uniutlf  can  be  liis'pai  Jkl.' 
lie  work  before  us  is  a  diruil  and  *«:vere 
..-:..'fk  on  por,e>y.  and,  although  ■»  some 
J  ci  peels  it  might  be  difficult  to  hud  a  suf 
fieie'ni  reason  why  a  iliiierence  in  religious 
•  .piuioni  should  qualify  or  disqualify  a  man 
for  enjoying  political  rights,  yet  it  we  ire  to 
« 'jii  iil'T  tli''        /i»y<':  a>  the 


L-rri   JJt  (,  We 

ud  is  deei  i- 


in  every  form  ;  and  all  the  affections  of  na- 
ture, even  the  sw  et  and  innocent  intercourse 
of  friend-,,  are  forbidden  as  the  greatest 
while  death  is  perpetually  to  be  pre- 


,y  fur;  her  power  to 


1  itu'.-i-  s:iy.  t.'iat  vurce 
'.-•by  aqaimt  grarctiri ;  , 
tlit  l.'i,:n:;u( !ntl;i.!;e*.  In  k'd.the  anciiw'til 
and  i.t>tlj-Mi[;c-ibte  character  of  that  I..  ion, 
i.tihi'-ir.-j,  .is  it  due*  all  the  crr.rs:d  and  nl!  the 
vif«>;  of  a  state  of  society  k-ss  refined  and  less 
t-ivi!i/.ed  tk'n  the  present,  is  we  consider  a 
Mifheient  argument  .r;aiiist  its  eucouracc- 
T.i-  nt.  r.vK-r)'  h  decidedly  inimical  to  rneu- 
t  il  improvement,  and  were  there  no  other 
ii-ti'Mi  fur  rin],o-'in'.t  ,t(  this  to  11s  would  be 
Miilicieni.  U  ith  tlie  papist  4  ignorance  is 
bliss,'  and  although  he  may  not  exactly  think 
it  '  folly  lo  b'!  wise,'  yet  he  considers  it  bad 
I  r\]ir-y  to  allow  the  world  to  become  so. 
Among  papist*,  nothing  i^  gained  while  any- 
thing remain*  to  lie  accomplished,  and  had 
ihey  the  power,  we  would  not  pledge  our- 
selves tfiat  the  fires  of '  blood  y  Bonner'  would 
not  be  rekindled  in  Smilhfield— tliat  a  new 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  (kept  as  a  fes- 
tival at  the  Vatican),  would  not  lake  place  in 
J  ranee,  and  that  the  Inquisition  with  its  dun- 
geons and  its  racks,  would  not  be  again  in 
force  in  every  country  where  popery  or  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  prevailed.  That 
the  old  disposition  prevails  is  evident  enough 
from  the  papal  fulminations  against  educa- 
tion, from  the'  attempts  to  restore  the  Jesuits 
in  Franco,  and  from  the  meditated  re-csta* 
bli.dtmcnt  of  die  Inquisition  in  that  out-cast 
country,  Spain.  The  cbnracter of  po|>ery  ap- 
|H  ars  to  have  been  well  defined  in  the  address 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  their 
Hirance  to  hinir  James  I.,  in  which  they  say, 
1  It  hath  a  re.tlcss  spirit,  and  will  strive  by 
1'ie-e  •\radaiir.iis ;  if  it  once  Ret  but  a  cimni- 
•  >'m  r,  it  will  prejs  for  a  toh.ration  ;  if  that 
should  be  ill. tinned,  they  mnsi  have  an  t'lHn- 
l-li/ ;  from  thence  they  w  ill  strive  for  a  !«/*•- 
tun  ily,  and  will  never  rest  till  they  gel  a  sub- 
version of  the  true  religion  — that  is,  every 
rde'K.n  but  their  own." 

The  poctn  of  the  Holy  War  displays  more 
real  in  defence  of  protestantism  against 
popery  than  rrood  poetry ;  perha|w,  too,  the 
lone  is  t..m  .strong  for  arpumeiit,  though  not 
near  so  violent  as  the  philippics  nnri  ihodo- 
iiKHitades  of  111  OVonnel  or  a  Shiel.  The 
notes,  however,  eont  iin  many  interesting 
facts,  which  are  worthy  of  preservation.  A 
lew  of  these  we  select  : — 

'The  Se|Kilto  Vivo  u  a  convent  at  Koine, 
where,  for  mere  jealousy  or  opposition  lo  a 
parent's  will,  wives  ami  daughters  liave  been 
nut  through  an  order  procured  by  bribery  or 
malignity  from  the  Holy  livjm  Mtiou.  To 'this 
pi  rpelual  prison  arc  sent  all  fanatics  and  im- 
puiiors— a  place,  thereUe,  the  most  lit  ior  all 
tin:  holy  cheats  of  lli.it  i'latelliity . 

'  In  tin.  S.tuLi  Tbeiesa,  ui  Home,  tin  unloi- 
i..te  v.i.uies  aic  doomed  t.i  m.,.i.,  ,a,;;  vi 
V'   :'f'd.iiK  la.4j.pi  na;.we  and  ii.emu.tu-.^ 


senllo  their  thoughts.  Pagans 
punivhmenls  only  on  vestal  virgins  who  had 
broken  their  vows,  whereas  papists  inflict 
them  upon  the  innocent  1  Is  this  religion? 
To  be  cut  off  from  the  common  blessings  of 
Heaven,  and  the  social  duties  and  enjoy- 
ment* 01  life  ? 

'  A  countryman,  upon  hearing  a  sermon 
from  a  monk,  on  our  Saviour's  casting  out 
seven  dcviU,  imagined  himself  possessed,  and 
applied  to  the  priest  for  deliverance.  The 
priest  fastened  the  chain  of  an  electrifying- 
machine  round  him,  and  pretended,  by  every 
shock,  to  be  working  his  deliverance;  but 
extorted  a  sum  of  money  at  every  shock,  till 
he  hail  nearly  robbed  him  of  all  lie  had,  when 
he  kindly  pronounced  his  cure.* 

The  author  of  this  work  is  a  great  admirer 
of  Mr.  Irving,  whose  loyally  and  piety  he 
eulogizes,  without  considering  that,  like  the 
paint  of  some  lady's  complexion  in  the  School 
for  Scandal,  they  arc  newly  put  on.  It  is 
not,  however,  against  popery  alone  that  our 
author  fulminates ;  he  is  very  severe  against 
dissenters,  and  registers  in  notes  a  few  of 
their  peccadilloes— a  very  imprudent  act  cer- 
tainly, for  it  would  be  easy,  very  easy,  to  re- 
tort against  him  with  the  clergy  of  the  esta- 
blished church,  were  it  only  the  Frank  and 
h'ret  parsons,  to  say  notluug  of  others  whose 
crimes  we  shall  not  name,  or  even  more  par- 
ticularly allude  to. 

A  prose  appendix,  ultra-loyal  as  the  poem, 
follows:  it  is  very  vituperative  against 
popery  and  radicalism,  much  more  so,  in- 
deed, Uian  is  necessary,  when  the  latter  is 
extinct,  and. the  former  ha* so  recendy  sus- 
tained a  defeat,  from  which  il  will  not  speed- 
ily recover.  In  the  enumeration  ot  the 
crimes  of  popery,  il  is  natural  enough  to  find 
the  following : — 

'  If  you  admit  Catholics  to  sit  in  the  House 
of  i'cers,  they  will  soon  manage  to  occupy 
the  most  of  the  scats  :  "  Give  me,"  said  Car- 
dinal Wolsey,  "one  foot  in  the  king's  palace, 
and  I  will  soon  work  in  my  whole  body  :" 
and  when  oucc  they  have  gained  die  power 
of  dictatiug  laws,  and  compelling  obedience, 
what  may  wc  expect,  but  that  they  will  suffer 
none  but  a  popish  king  to  sit  on  the  throne ; 
and  none  but  a  popish  priest  to  minister  at 
die  altar.  Their  ambition  would  never  rest 
till  they  subjugated  the  realms ;  by  dissimu- 
lation and  complaisance,  by  flatteries  and 
promises,  by  oaths  and  protestations,  they 
would  make  their  way  to  dominion,  and  as 
soon  as  they  arrived  there,  the  torch  would 
be  lighted  to  burn  us  as  heretics,  and  the 
sword  unsheathed  lo  driuk  our  blood.  One 
dny  witnessed  thousands  living  together 
in  friendship,  receiving  and  imparting  the 
ofbYcs  of  hospitality,  sittiug  down  at  each 
others  tables;  but  the  next  morning,  when 
tiie  signal  bell  tolled,  the  dagger  was 
drawn  and  plunped  indiscriminately  by 
the  iiapLis  into  the  breasts  of  all  their 
|.iiitv:taut  111  i^hbours,  and  with  eighty 
j  :i..iu.  "\nj  victual  in.tikcd  wijh  blood  was 
•  •-.•hUv.l  Hi  !;!.  lia.melom^'b  d^y.  £oUle 


persons  would  have  us  believe  thai  the  Ca- 
tholic spirit  is  changed,  that  die  Ikm  has  put 
off  his  fierceness  and  can  now  feed  with  the 
lamb.    No !  it  is  only  the  barriers  of  re- 
straint which  keep  them  quiet  in  their  dens; 
were  these  barriers  broken,  it  would  be  the 
lions  in  the  Tower  turned  loose  upon  tin 
metropolis  in  mid-day,  sparing  neither  sat 
nor  age,  old  men  or  maidens,  young  men  or 
children.    The  massacre  of  Protestants  00 
St.  Bartholomew's  day,  the  massacres  in  Ire- 
land, and  lately  in  France,  all  prove  thai 
popery  breathes  bloodshed  as  much  now  at 
formerly,  when  this  malignant  system  roused 
the  bloody  Mary  to  give  to  lite  dames  Crao- 
racr,  Ridley,  and  Latimer,  and  Bradford. 
Popery  tried  to  destroy  die  name  of  England 
in  Ireland,  by  a  general  massacre  in  UV 
reign  of  Charles  I. ;  it  drove  thirty  thousand 
Protestants  from  Saltsburg,  and  tortured  and 
slew  the  magistrates  of  Thorp:  and  no  longct 
since  than  in  1798,  popery  kindled  and  bk* 
up  into  a  dame  a  rebellion  in  Ireland,  whidti 
massacred  without  mercy  all  Protestants, 
men,  women,  and  children.    Murphy,  uV 
parish  priest  of  Kilmarnock,  declared  in  a 
Iclter  to  Houston,  dial  "  great  events  an 
ripening ;  the  first  fruits  must  be  a  tincture 
of  poison  and  pike  in  die  metropolis  against 
this  is  a  tl 


heretics; 


i  a  tribunal 


We  shall  have  an  army  0 
sand  republicans."  The  Archbishop  of  Dub- 
j  lin  has  declared  that  die  character  of  popery 
is  unchangeable.  Mr.  Flowden  a  layman, 
says,  **  whoever  thiuks  that  modern  Romas 
Catholics  differ  one  iota  from  their  predeces- 
sors, is  either  deceived  himself  or  w  isliesto 
deceive  others." ' 

There  is,  pcAaps,  an  exuberance  of  protest- 
ant  teal  in  this  work,  which,  however,  m*y 
be  excused,  when  we  consider  the  insidious 
artifices  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  Tke 
appendix  is  valuable,  from  its  containing  the 
best  passages  of  the  best  speeches  in  Parlia- 
ment last  sessions  against  popery,  and  thesub 
stance  of  a  good  sermon  by  Mr.  Irving.  T* 
the  Protestants  in  general,  and  to  churchmca 
in  particular,  this  work  cannot  fail  of  being  a 
taviMirite. 

AN   IHSTOlllCAl.  ACtOfXT  Ol    TUE  SECfcU 
TIUHL-NAI-S  IK  GtaMANY. 

Freocent  as  the  allusion  to  die  secret  tri- 
bunals of  Germany  occurs  in  Hummm  rr 
Uium,  and  odier  novels,  yet  little  is  general)* 
known  of  them  in  this  country,  and  vrc  there- 
fore doubt  not  but  die  following  account  J 
the  nature  and  origin  of  diis  onco-povrerLJ 
and  extraordinary  society  will  prove  accepta- 
ble to  our  readers.  It  is  translated  frooi 
Veit  Weber's  (Sagen  dor  Vorseil),  publisW 
at  Berlin : — 

*  When  after  a  war  of  diirty-three  yc-trs. 
ibe  Emperor  Charles  I.  bad  subjected  t'» 
Saxons  to  the  sway  of  his  sceptre,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  worship  tlie  cross,  the  con- 
quered districts  were  divided  by  bins,  iau> 
counties  and  bishoprics.  On  the  coadusior 
of  a  peace,  in  the  year  803,  the  Saxoos. 
amongst  other  privileges,  attained  penxuaswre 
to  retain  their  national  laws,  under  the  in 
> peel  10 u  of  imperial  judges  (counts),  and  cm 
U  entirely  exempted  fioin  die  control  of  tl* 
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interest*  of 
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bishops,  except  in  spiritual  matter*.  Several 
counties  attd  bishopric*  cmupo.>cd  a  delegate 
county  ( ttml-gniftehatt ),  which  was  superin- 
tended by  an  imperial  delegate  ( tendgruf), 
whose  office  was  to  watch  over  the  preserva- 
(ion  of  civil  and  ecclesiastic  order,  to  mute 
the  private,  and  often  dailn 
the  counts  and  bishops  for  the 
service. 

'  Invested  with  the  power  to 
ti w  iters  of  appeal  front  the  country  ami  pro- 
vincial tribunals,  and  to  give  judgment,  hihI 
enforce  execution  in  cases  relating;  to  pro- 
perty, personal  liberty,  breach  of  die  jmblie 
]jcace,  aposlacy,  and  transgressions  com- 
mitted against  the  church,  they  sat  in  judg- 
ment three  times  a-ycar,  in  an  open  Aetd, 
when  all  tlie  hereditary  proprietors  of  the 
district  were  unexceptioiially  bound  to  ap- 
pear. On  these  occasions,  the  ancient  na- 
tional laws  of  the  Saxons,  as  well  as  the  pri- 
vileges and  ntstrictions  granted  by  the  em- 
peror, were  discussed,  the  lawful  sales  of 
♦•>»  ites  continued,  and  all  illegal  actions  com- 
milled  since  the  knit  session,  reported.  On 
these  head*,  the  commuuity 
decrees  of  the  law.  am' 
sentence,  provided  everything  was  perfectly 
clear,  nixl  no  capital  crime  could  be  proved. 

'  Illegal  actions,  at  that  time,  were  divided 
into  such  as  admitted  reparation,  and  such  as 
did  not  ( ubUittkki'y  and  unabtitlic&r  ).  Thcfor- 
mcr,  (or  instance,  calumny,  manslaughter, 
&c.  might  be  compensated  by  fines,  whilst  the 
latter,  treason,  assassination,  adultery,  Ice. 
were  punished  with  death.  In  the  latter 
class  of  offences  were  comprised,  apostacy, 
Narcery,  sacrilege,  contempt  of  the  Christ  ia'n 
.tfChristiao  tombs,  and 
*e  worshippers  of  the 
cross.  In  all  cases  of  this  kind,  the  trial  was 
begun  in  die  public  session,  but  concluded 
before  a  private  or  secret  tribunal.  The 
whole  community,  by  right,  should  have  pro- 
nounced sentence  ia  open  conrt  upon  the 
guilty,  but  the  superficial  knowledge  which 
the  incidental  owners  of  hereditary  estates 
might  have  of  the  Christian  religion,  ren- 
dered them  incompetent  to  decide  on  the 
hcinousness  of  the  crime;  hence,  transactions 
of  this  nature  were  not  Anally  decided  upon 
■  n  public  session,  and  seven  judges  (tclw  fn) 
were  selected  from  the  community,  to  in- 
quire, in  a  secret  meeting,  into  the  crimi- 
nality of  such,  transgressions,  and  to  pro- 
nounce sentence  of  death,  or  decree  the  pay- 
ment of  a  fine,  as  circumstances  might  re- 
quire. In  the  secret  uunHingSjauK^the  judge* 
gave  informations  of  crimes  privately  com- 
mitted, and  which  were  reported  to  them  by 
thetr  spies. 

*  W  hen  the  criminal,  after  having  been  sum- 
moned, appeared,  and  was  incapable  of  mak- 
ing a  satisfactory  defence,  he  was  condemned 
icr  to  pay  a  mulct,  or  esse  was  sentenced 
suflcf  death.  The  latter  punishment, 
1,  if  be  had  previously 
confessed  Ins  crime  to  a  priest,  and  atoned 
s'«>r  it  as  required  by  the  ecclesiastical  law ; 
whilst,  in  such  cases,  neither  the  priest  nor 
judges  were  permitted  to  divulge  it  The 
»  nK-rest  of  ( '.hrioiaiusni,  which  it  was  the 
t  ,  wish  to  letotumcnd,  rendered  this 


to 


indulgence  necessary  to  the  Saxons.  If, 
however,  tlte  accused  did  not  appear,  he  was 
outlawed,  and  this  sentence  was  communi- 
cated to  the  neighbouring  counts,  who  were 
callod  by  h  to  assist  in  giving  it  effect. 

'  Annually  a  public  diet  was  holden  by  the 
emperor's  delrente,  in  Saxony,  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  the  Christian  religion,  and 
in  what  manner  the  magistrates  had  dis- 
charged their  duty  ;  as  well  as  to  compel  the 
counts  and  judges  to  administer  justice  widi 
impartiality,  and  to  give  information  of  such 
illegal  acts  of  tbeir  countrymen,  as  had  oc- 
corred  to  their  knowledge,  llcsides  this 
diet,  he  also  held  special  (gcbolcue )  sessions, 
in  which  judgment  was  given  in  matters  of 
ap|M>al,  and  against  such  persons  as  could 
not  properly  lie  prosecuted  before  the  regular 
judges.  The  decrees  pronounced  in  these  ses- 
sions affected  die  life  of  die  accuses].  Those 
who  refused  to  appear,  were  declared  to  lie 
outlawed  (venrhmt ),  whence,  afterwards, 
arose  the  denomination  of  vchwptricAt,  i.  e. 
the  tribunal  by  which  the  criminal  was  sepa- 
rated from  those  who  enjoyed  the  ordinary 
protection  of  the  laws. 

*  If  a  conclusion  may  bo  drawn  from  a 
similarity  of  procedure  and  tendency  in  two 
criminal  institutions,  it  may  be  concluded, 
that  dicse  two  had  both  a  common  origin, 
and  that  the  secret  tribunals  of  Westphalia 
were  continuations  of  these  secret  criminal 
sessions,  gradually  changisl  and  new  moulded 
in  conformity  to  circumstances  and  the  wants 
of  the  times ;  although  the  free  knights,  ac- 
luated  by  family  pride,  unanimously  roain- 
that  Charles  I.  had  instituted  the 
in  the  same  form,  both  ex- 
it had  in  the  thir- 


upon  them  that  astonishing  extent  of  juris- 
diction, which  was  gradually  wrested  from 
the  enfeebled  executive  authorities. 

'  The  Westplittliun  secret  tribunals  are  first 
mentioned  as  generally  known  in  the  year 
1211,  and  recorded  as  having  still  been  in 
force  in  the  year  1650.  They  never  were 
formally  abrogated  ;  Iwt  only  lost  their  in- 
fluence by  degrees,  when  the  sword  of  justice 
was  agaiu  wielded  by  vigorous  hands. 

'These  Wcstphalian  secret  tribunals,  at 
first  were  only  designed  for  Westphalia,  and 
had  no  jurisdiction  over  any  other  province. 
The  extent  of  dieir  jurisdiction  was  limited 
in  the  west  by  the  Rhine,  in  the  east  by  the 
Weser,  in  the  north  by  Friesland  and  the 
territory  of  Utrecht,  and  in  the  south  by  the 
Westerwald  (western  forest)  and  Hessia. 
Tribunals  of  these  secret  Westpbalian  judges 
(VrtyttihU)  were  to  be  found  only  in  the 
duchies  of  Guelders,  Cleves,  and  Westphalia, 
in  the  principalities  of  Corvey  and  Minden, 
and  the  Landgravate  of  I  lessen;  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Denlhcim,  Limburg,  Lippe,  Mark, 


Wakleck,  and  Stoinfurt ;  in  the  seignorics  of 
Gehroen,  Neustndt,  and  lthcda,  and  in  the 
territory  of  Dortmund,  a  free  imperial  town. 

'  The  emperor,  being  supreme  judge  of  all 
secular  courts  of  judicature  in  Oerraany,  was 
also  the  sole  creator  and  chief  of  all  free  tri- 
bunals. 

'  t  ree 


comprehending  several  parishes,  where  the 
judges  and  counsellors  of  the  secret  ban  ad- 
ministered justice,  conformably  to  the  ter- 
ritorial statutes.  A  free  county  generally 
containtsl  several  tribunals  subject  to  the 
control  of  one  master  of  the  chair  ( ttuUitetr ). 
There  masters  of  the  chair,  who  uncommonly 
were  secular  or  ecclesiastical  princes,  held 
their  appointment  by  the  will  of  the  emperor, 
and  forfeited  it  on  deciding  in  matters  not 
coming  under  their  jurisdiction,  or  deviating 
in  their  decrees  from  the  laws  of  die  free 
tribunals.  They  appointed  the  free  counts 
(^frryerafft-H ),  who  were  presidents  of  indi- 
vidual tribunals  of  the  secret  Inn.  They 
were  presented  to  the  emt»eror  for  confirma- 
tion by  the  masters  of  their  chair,  who  were 
made  res|ionsible  for  them,  upon  which  they 
were  invested  with  the  royal  ban,  and  obliged 
to  swear  fealty  and  obedience  to  the  head  of 
the  empire.  The  latter  also  could  punish 
die  free  counts,  or  deprive  them  of  their 
office,  occupy  the  scat  of  a  free  count  in  the 
tribunals,  decide  in  matters  of  appeal,  brought 
before  him,  inspect  and  reform  the  tribunals, 
and  appoint  the  free  knights  O'r^fchoffi-), 
though  in  the  territory  of  Westphalia  alone. 
He  could,  indeed,  exercise  these  prerogatives 
only  when  himself  was  initiated  ;  this,  how- 
ever, was  generally  done  by  the  master  of  the 
chair  of  the  imperial  chamber  of  Dortmund, 
on  the  coronation  of  the  emperor  at  Aixda- 
Chapulle.  If,  however,  the  emperor  was  not 
initialed  in  the  mysteries  of  the  secret  tribu- 
nals, he  could  demand  of  the  judges  of  die 
secret  ban  no  other  answer  to  his  inquiries 
but  yes  and  no. 
'  The  Duke  of  Saxony  was  supreme  go- 
nislrator  of  the  Westpbalian 
.  and  after  the  partition  of  the 
duchy  of  Saxooy,  was  superseded  in  this 
function  by  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne.  To 
him  also  the  members  of  the  secret  tribunal* 
were  obliged  to  swear  obedience.  The  free 
counts,  whom  he  nominated  for  the  duchies 
of  Kngcm  and  Westphsly,  were  subjectid  to 
hb  examination  and  instruction,  and  after 
being  invested  by  the  emperor  with  the  royal 
ban,  were  not  only  installed  by  him,  but 
marie  liable  to  be  deprived  of  their  function, 
at  his  pleasure,  without  being  permitted  to 

aP,PJ&Hjry  master  of  the  chair  was  authorised 
to  prohibit  the  free  counts  of  his  tribunals,  to 
decide  in  certain  cases,  and  to  grant  letters 
of  protection  against  the  proceedings  of  the 
latter.  lie  received  of  every  free  judge,  ad- 
milted  as  a  member  of  the  tribunals  subject 
to  his  jurisdiction,  one  mark  of  gold,  if  the 
candidate  was  of  noble  descent,  if  not,  a  m  irk 
of  silver.  Deride  this,  he  also  enjoyed  odier 
perquisites,  amounting  to  a  considerable 
sum. 

♦The  free  counts  (\xkmgmffr.n)  were  re- 
quired to  be  begotten  in  legal  wedlock,  born 
in  Westphaly,  and  distinguished  as  free,  un- 
blemished, and  respectable  men  in  their 
community.  They  premised  on  oath,  at 
their  nomination,  to  be  obedient  to  the  em- 
peror, the  governor  and  the  master  of  the 
chair,  to  discharge  the  duties  incumbent  on 
them  as  fee  counts,  to  take  cognizance  of  no 
under  the  jurisdiction  of 
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t  ban ;  to  give  to  this 
opportunity  of  defending  himself ;  to  initiate; 
no  one  whose  free  and  legal  birtlt  and  un- 
blemished life  were  not  warranted  a*  the 
statutes  required  ;  to  promote  the  good  of  the 
sacred  Roman  empire  ;  not  to  injure  the 
countries  and  subject*  of  their  superiors, 
unless  they  had  lawful  authority  to  do  it,  and 
never  to  oppose  the  reformation  of  the  secret 
tribunals.  They  were  inlitled  to  receive  thirty 
guilders  of  every  free  lodge  admitted  a*  a 
member  of  their  tribunal,  and  one  third  of  all 


4  The  free  knights  ( Frryscktjfhn,  Vthm- 
trho[f'tn,  li'isst  mk )  were  required  to  be  be- 
gotten in  legal  wedlock,  free  born,  of  an  nn- 
impcached  character,  resilient  in  the  free 
county,  and  natives  of  VVeitphaly.  lite  num- 
ber  of  these  free  knights  belonging  to  each 
tribunal,  never  was  less  than  seven,  nor  did  it 
amount  to  more  than  eleven.  Seven  free 
knights,  at  least,  were  required  to  compose  a 
plenary  court  ( l'oU#erkht),  in  which  the 
final  sentence  was  pronounced.  Knights  of 
other  tribunals  were  indeed  permitted  to  be 
present  on  these  occasions  as  visitors,  but 
were  not  reckoned,  nor  allowed  to  vote.  On 
their  reception  they  promised,  upon  oath,  to 
be  faithful  in  discharging  their  functions 
a*  free  knights ;  to  give  information  to  the 
secret  tribunal  of  everything  coming  under 
its  jurisdiction,  perceived  by  themselves  or 
reported  to  litem  by  creditable  persons,  and 
not  to  suffer  anything  created  betwixt  heaven 
And  earth,  to  divert  them  from  the  execution 
of  their  duty.  They  also  twind  themselves 
t  of  the  sacred  Uoman 
to  invade  the  possessions  of  the 
masters  of  the  chair  and  of  the  free  courts 
only  on  legal  grounds.  After  having  taken 
this  oath,  they  were  not  permitted  to  reveal 
even  to  their  confessors  the  seercts  of  the 
tribunal, and  on  transgressing  this  law,  though 
only  in  the  Boost  trifling  point,  were  hanged 
without  mercy  They  pronounced  judgment 
according  to  the  statutes  of  the  Westphalian 
secret  tribunal,  and  executed  it  conformably 
to  the  decrees  of  the  free  courts.  They  " 
•  by  certain  secret  signals, 
sc  bai\ifh  (Fr*xfrohncu) 
the  office  of  messengers,  and  also  were  re- 
quired to  be  freemen,  begotten  in  legal  wed- 
lock, and  of  an  utiimncached  character. 

'  I'll' ■  original  constitution  of  the  secret 
tribunals  did,  however,  not  long  continue  in 
force,  bastards  and  wretches  of  the  most 
abandoned  character  being  admitted.  The 
number  of  free  knights  allowed  to  every  tri- 
bunal, was  originally  limited  to  eleven,  but 
in  a  short  time  in  many  amounted  to  fifty 
and  more,  who  possessed  not  an  inch  of 
landed  estate  in  NVestpbaly,  and  were  in- 
duccd  by  self-interest,  ambition,  thirst  after 
vengeance,  or  other  disgraceful  motives,  to 
join  the  association.  The  meeting  places  of 
the  memliers  of  the  secret  tribunals  degene- 
rated into  haunts  of  sanguinary  banditti,  who 
indiscriminately  assassinated  the  innocent 
with  the  guiltv.  The  masters  of  the  chair 
being  actuated  by  the  most  sordid  avarice, 
they  divided  the  free  countries  into  numerous 
smaller  scats  of  justice, 


spies  and  secret  informers  naturally  was  in- 
creased to  a  most  alarming  degree,  ami  num- 
berless opportunities  for  fraud,  imposition,  and 
extortion  were  presented  Altliou.'li  they  were 
originally  authorized  to  pronounce  sentence 
only  in  criminal  cases,  they  interfered  in  pri- 
vate and  domestic  affairs,  in  order  to  increase 
their  fees,  and  contrived  to  lay  even  counts 
and  princes  under  contribution  -  to  their  ava- 
rice. They  vowed,  on  their  admission,  in 
the  most  solemn  and  awful  manner,  to  judge 
with  incorruptible  impartiality,  to  regard  no 
person,  and  even  to  be  deaf  to  the  feelings  of 
the  heart,  in  framing  their  decrees ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  they  were  swayed  by  selfish- 
ness, accessible  to  corruption,  partial  to  their 
friends,  prosecuted  their  enemies  with  the 
most  rancorous  malice,  and  prostituted  their 
function  by  rendering  their  authority  sub- 
servient to  the  gratification  of  the  most  bmtal 
lust.  They  were  deaf  to  the  lamentations 
of  calumniated  innocence,  assassinated  their 
relations  to  inherit  their  estates,  and  were 
more  dreadful  to  the  virtuous  than  the  mid- 
uight  ruffian.  A  free  count  frequently  acted 
at  once  as  witness  and  as  judge ;  the  spy, 
informer,  witness,  and  judge,  were,  in  many 
instances,  united  in  the  same  person  ;  in 
short,  the  atwises  which  disgraced  the  secret 
tribunals,  rendered  them  a  real  curse  to  man- 
kind. Towards  the  clo3e  of  the  fourteenth, 
and  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, their  power  in  Germany  rose  to  a  most 
alarming  degree ;  and  we  may  safely  main- 
tain that  the  German  empire  at  that  time 
contained  more  than  an  hundred  thousand 
free  knights,  who  without  either  previous 
notice  or  trial  executed  every  one  who  was 
condemned  by  the  secret  ban.  Bavarians, 
Austrian-,  Franconians,  and  Suabians,  hav- 
ing a  demand  on  any  one  whom  they  could 
not  bring  to  justice  before  the  regular  courts 
of  his  country,  applied  to  the  Westphalian 
secret  tribunal,  where  they  obtained  a  sum- 
mons, and  in  case  of  non-appearance,  a  sen- 
tence, which  was  immediately  communicated 
to  the  whole  fraternity  of  free  nights,  a  step 
by  which  were  put  in  motion  those  hundred 
thousand  executioners  bound  by  the  most 
dreadful  oath  to  spare  neither  father  nor  mo- 
ther, nor  to  regard  the  sacred  ties  of  friend- 
ship and  matrimonial  love.  If  a  free  knight 
met  a  friend  condemned  by  the  secret  ban, 
and  gave  him  only  the  slightest  hint  to  save 
his  life  by  flight ;  all  the  other  free  knights 
were  bound  to  hang  him  seven  feet  higher 
than  any  other  criminal.  The  sentence  being 
pronounced  in  the  secret  ban,  they  were 
obliged  to  put  it  into  immediate  execution, 
and  not  permitted  to  make  the  least  remon- 
strance, though  they  were  perfectly  convinced 
that  the  devoted  victim  was  the  best  of  men, 


him.  This  induced  almost  every  man  of 
rank  and  power  to  become  of  that 

dreadful  association,  in  order  to  be  more  able 
to  be  on  his  guard.  Every  prince  had  some 
free  knights  amongst  his  counsellors,  and  the 
majority  of  the  German  nobility  belonged  to 
that  secret  order.  Even  princes,  for  instance 
the  Duke  of  Bavaria  and  the  Margrave  of 
Brandenburgli  were  members  of  the  Secret 


is  reported  to  have  said,  "  I  must  i 
Duke  Adolphus,  of  Sbleswk,  to  be  hanged, 
if  he  should  come  to  sec  me,  lest  theYree 
knights  should  hung  me."    It  was  difficult 
to  elude  the  proceedings  of  the  free  knight*, 
as  they  nx  alt  times  contrived  to  steal  at  mcht. 
unknown  and  unseen,  to  the  tntes  of  castles, 
palaces,  and  towns,  and  to  affix  the  summons 
of  the  secret  tribunal.    When  this  had  be?n 
done  three  limes,  and  the  accused  did  not 
appear,  he  was  condemned  by  the  secirt 
ban,  and  summoned  once  more  to  submit  to 
the  execution  of  the  sentence,  and  in  case  oi 
non-appearance,  solemnly  outlawed,  when 
the  invisible  bands  of  free  knights  watched 
all  his  steps  till  they  found  an  opportunity  ot" 
taking  away  his  life.    When  a  free  km<ht 
thought  himself  too  weak  to  seize  and  harr; 
the  culprit,  he  was  bound  to  pursue  him  till 
he  met  with  some  of  his  colleagues,  who  as- 
sisted him  in  hanging  him  to  a  tree,  near  fbf 
high  road,  and  not  to  a  gibbet,  to  sigwu 
thereby  Oral  they  exercised  a  free  impend 
judicature  throughout  the  whole  empire,  in- 
dependent  of  all  territorial  tribunals.  Ift'ue 
devoted  victim  made  resistance,  so  as  ij 
compel  them  to  poignard  him  ;  they  tied  th.- 
dead  body  to  a  tree,  fixing  ihe  dauber  ot,» 
his  head,  to  show  that  he  hod  not  been  mur- 
dered, but  executed  by  a  free  knight. 

'  Their  transactions  were  shrouded  in  t;* 
most  profound  concealment,  and  the  signa! 
by  which  the  initiated,  or  knowing  ones,  a- 
they  called  themselves,  recognised  each  oti* -. 
never  could  be  discovered.  Tim-it  secret  pro- 
ceedings were  not  permitted  to  be  di-sckx-u 
to  the  emperor  himself,  although  he  «■ 
supreme  master  of  the  chair.  Only 
asked,  has  N.  N.  been  condemned  ? 
knights  were  allowed  to  reply  in  the  : 
five  or  negative  ;  but  when  he  inquired,  wko 
had  been  condemned  by  the  secret  ban  ?  the? 
were  not  permitted  to  mention  any  name. 

'  The  emperor  or  his  delegate,  could  creasr 
free  knights  nowhere  but  on  the  ml  soil.  1 1 
in  Westphaly,  with  the  assistance  of  three  ■ 
four  free  knights  who  acted  as  witnesses.  Ie 
this  they  likewise  resembled  the  free  masons 
and  if  we  consider  every  tnbunal  as  a  loJse. 
and  the  supreme^master  of  the  char,  a»  Ar 

comparison  is  rendered  still  more  strikcrc 
The  real  signification  of  the  term  red  smi 
and  the  reason  why  it,  was  applied  to  West- 
phaly, has  not  yet  been  traced  out.  T> 
king,  Wenzeslaus,  had  created  free  kn^i- 
out  of  Westphaly,  and  when  the  em  per*. 
Itiiprecht,  asked  how  they  were  treated  h% 
the  regular  free  knights,  be  received  the  an- 
swer, they  are  hanged  without  mercy. 

'The  emperor  alone,  and  no  other  German 
t  a  safe  conduct  to  a  pexsca 


was  a  privilege  ^ 
reserved  to  himself  in 
The  free  knights,  however,  maintained,  it  wa* 
more  becoming  the  emperor  not  to  grant  si*-1 
letters  of  protection  at  all,  as  he  was  nsorr 
interested  in  strengthening  than  in  weaken;-, 
the  power  of  the  secret  tribunals ;  and  in  ti-' 
they  were  right,  as  the  free  counts  def*. 

the  < 
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psror  Sigismund  took  a  certain  Conrad  of 
Liugcn,  who  was  outlawed  by  the  secret 
tribunal,  in  his  service,  in  order  to  save  his  i 
life.  Hut  the  free  counts  continued  to  pro- 1 
HjenH  him,  till  he  at  last  appealed  to  the' 
ecclesiastical  council  at  Haslc. 

*  llcformations  of  the  numerous  abates 
which  gradually  had  crept  into  the  secret  | 
tribunals,  were  repeatedly  attempted,  espe- 
cially in  the  years  1404,  1419,  1420,  1435, 
mid  1437;  but  the  corruption  Itail  already 
spread  too  far,  and  was  rooted  loo  deeply  to 
be  removed. — They  were  never  formally 
altoliahetl,  and  expired  only  by  decrees.' 

ORIGINAL. 

COOjrTftY  MCAVTIES  axocoi'strt  authors, 

LOMhjm  KOPOT1  ,  A.\D  LOL'NTKY  AtrtC- 
T.tl  IOS. 

I  r  has  l>cen  urged  against  inc,  Mr.  Editor, 
that  I  am  too  partial  to  the  country,  i.  e.  to 
country  people  and  country  manners,  since  • 
no  person can  mesne  another  of  admiring  the 
*  an-  face  of  Nature  too  much.  To  this  charge 

I  fear  1  mutt  plea  I  guihy,  for  old  indeed 
must  be  that  huntsman  who  loves  not  the 
smack  of  the  whip.  However,  1  am  not  so 
warped  by  my  prejudices,  in  favour  of  the 
■MUM  in  which  1  was  l>om  and  nurtured, 
but  that  1  can  see  some  tilings  fur  better  ma- 
naged in  I.  oudon,  and  some  persons  belong- 
iii)!  to  certain  classes  infinitely  more  agreea- 
ble than  those  of  the  same  description  in  the 
country. 

Among  Oiese,  beauties  and  authors  take 
tbe  lead.  Many  persons  may  exclaim  vio- 
lently against  this,  and  be  ready  to  depict  the 
rural  fair  full  of  innocence,  arllesMicts,  sweet- 
ness, and  modesty — anil  so  tf-rhaps  die  may 
in  tho  beginning  of  her  career— nay,  slie 
may  even  preserve  many  of  these  excellent 
tpiaJittes,  and  he  tolerably  disagreeable,  for 
:ill  that,  when  she  steps  out  of  the  charmed 
circle  where  she  has  been  the  regular  stand - 
ing  I  v  amy  and  idol  at  the  race-balls  and  sul>- 
wrnplion  assemblies,  long  enough  to  have  for- 
got that  she  had  any  other  destination  in  the 
world. 

It  is  the  peculiar  weakness  of  a  beauty,  that, 
in  proportion  as  her  attractions  eilbM  fade  by 
tin:  touch  of  time,  or  become  stale  from  the 
tit-ficiency  of  novelty,  she,  hom  an  unfortu- 
nate constancy,  becomes  more  and  more  at- 
tached to  them,  ljet  a  pretty  girl  come  out 
At  twenty,  willing  to  love  and  be  loved— to 
inttrry  and  settle,  as  her  cousins  have  done, 
should  she  have  the  luck  to  be  cried  up  as  a 
|><-auty,  and  ten  to  one  hut  you  will  find  her, 
i 1 1  thirty,  still  looking  out  for  a  great  match, 


quiet 
i  than 


;•.-«!  at  fort) 


kterinined  an  admirer  of  her- 


>  ;  -If,  that  she  has  made  up  her  mind  to  live 
single,  because  she  thinks  at  the  bottom  no 
■1MB  living  d»erv«  so  lovely  a  creature;  the 
ri»«*",  <»f  course,  impute  her  celibacy  to  ano- 
ilior  OHM,  which  may,  I  grant,  have  its  ope- 
ration, but  Ifcti  self  predilection  must  also 
|u«vc  its  action.  Only  thiuk  how  careful  she 
i_,  of  her  jnrson  anil  her  reputation— how 
riiaoy  needlass  fears  she  indulges,  seeing  a 
Ttirqum  in  every  man  who  approaches  her, 
;«i»«l  plaguing  every  woman  who  has  the  mis. 
fortwi*  to  lie  near  Lei  with  htr  Ktuplci  and 


I  Now,  these  characteristics  by 
tach  to  a  beauty  «/i  pen  ptmtc  in  London ; 
(he  has  rubbod  in  society  too  long  to  hold 
herself  so  privileged,  and,  to  nineteen  cases 
out  of  twenty,  is  content  to  lie  only  an  agree- 
able woman.    Dut  your  country  belle  is  al- 
ways on  the  pedestal,  expecting  and  exacting 
homage.    When  such  persons  come  up  to 
town,  top-full  of  fatigues,  delicacies,  gentili- 
ties, and  demands,  and  find  themselves  only 
a  cipher  in  the  great  crowd,  hustled  by 
girls,  as  it  may  be,  much  greater  lieautie? 
ever  they  had  lieen — heavens !  wliat  a  quan- 
dary the  poor  creatures  are  in,  and  how  they 
torment  lis  all ! 

Within  a  few  days,  my  wife  received  a  call 
from  a  country  beauty ;  she  was  set  down  by 
a  city  friend,  who  was  going  to  Chelsea,  and 
we  couclmled  would  spend  the  day  mJ'nmtUt 
—  but  *  no  1  she  was  not  dressed  ;  yet,  if  we 
would  excuse  her.  she  wtwlti  stay.'  In  a  few 
minutes, '  she  believed  she  ought  not  to  stay.' 
and  '  she  should  put  us  out  of  the  way'  (coun- 
ty all  over)— as  if  a  woman's  dinner  could 
iut  anybody  ont  of  the  way.  Well,  then,  as 
we  were  so  '  pressing,'  she  wuuU  stop  ;  but 
'  no  I  it  was  impossible— she  would  come  an- 
other day ;  she  wns  not  accustomed  to  sit 
down  in  her  morning  habiliments,'  &c.  Now 
every  word  of  this  was,  in  fact,  a  conversa- 
tion with  the  mirror  opposite  to  which  she 
had  placed  herself,  and  might  be  rendered 
in  English  thus: — '  1  look  very  well  in  this 
bonnet,  and  wilt  stay  and  treat  these  poor 
creatures  with  what  they  so  seldom  sec  in 
town.  No,  I  won't  stay;  they  appear  very 
stupid  I  will  astonish  them  auother  day, 
by  coming  in  tbe  blaie  of  my  charms.'  Poor 
Mrs  Old  worthy  could  not  understand  litis, 
and  thought  it  very  odd  that  a  person  could 
not  make  up  their  minds  on  such  a  subject, 
and  that  tliey  could  keep  a  whole  family  wait- 
ing their  fi.it.  Hut  now  a  new  evil  arose; 
'  was  it  possible  she  could  return  with  safety 

in  a  hackney-coach  /  .  Should  site  not  be  rob-  I  knowledge  which  might  astonish  us.  All 
bed  or  murdered — perhaps  suffer  something  join  amicably  in  the  '  dance  of  life,'  and  take 


lions  of  London  on  his  way  to  Paris.  I  re- 
ceived him  with  p!  *  sure,  and  that  simple 
welcome,  which  is,  1  believe,  generally  found 
sufficient  to  make  my  visitors  at  home  in  tny 
hou«c,  but  I  was  sorry  to  see  this  poor  man 
fas  I  apprehended )  oppressed  with  the  trum- 
iwwe  htmlr..  We  had  several  friends  present ; 
and  I  remarked,  that  when  any  one  began  to 
speak,  he  never  failed  to  blush,  but  when  he 
spoke  himself,  he  recovered,  and  made  n 
kind  of  good  set  speech,  such  as  might  have 
been  printed.  It  was  evident  to  us  all  that 
the  man  was  in  agitation  down  to  his  fingers' 
ends,  that  he  was  at  once  eager  for  a  disco- 
very, and  affecting  to  be  afraid  of  one.  The 
girls  thought  he  was  come  up  to  be  marr.cd ; 
their  mother  feared '  the  poor  soul  had  got  the 
autumn  disorder;'  but  I ,  having  understood 
he  was  in  the  law,  Itehcved  that  htr  had,  for 
the  Jirtt  lime,  gained  a  cause.  At  last,  out 
bulled  the  grand  secret;  he  had  actually  writ- 
ten some  poems,  winch  were  printed  in  The 
Couiry  Chronicle.  This  had  extolled  hi* 
all  these  dreadful  fidgets 
of  his  own  f 
baslifu 

of  his  own  nauire  Tbe 
distressed  for  ut;  he  feared  that  we  should  be 
ovei  whelmed  by  me  proximity  of  such  a  weight 
of  latent ;  next,  he  was  shocked  at  our  stu- 
'•idhy,  in  being  at  case  in  his  presence;  then 
became  angry  that  we  withheld  the  compli- 
ments he  yet  Unshed  to  receive.  Poor  soul  t 
tlie  falling  of  water  on  hot  iron  makes  not 
half  the  hissing  and  fining  of  his  intolerable 
vanity  and  self  puffing  importance,  i 
by  unlive  modesty  and  awkwardness. 

Now  in  1/widoii  we  hare  none  of  litis  ;  not 
only  the  li'tle  scribbler,  bat  the  gt 
the  man  of  genius,  and  the  man  < 
the  painter  and  the  poet,  mingle  with  us  I 
ly,  and  i  liai  with  u*  pleasantly,  neither  affect- 
ing dio insolent  silence  of  wisdom,  which  dis- 
dains society,  nor  the  elaborate  display  of  the 


worse  than  either.  She  would  rather  walk  a 
thousand  times,  but  she  could  not  walk  alone. 
This  was  indeed  evident;  but,  as  1  could  not 
oner  the  servant  at  dinner  time,  I  rejoiced 
that  '  I  had  a  friend  in  the  library  who  was 

going  her  way,  and  would  lie  happy  to'  

4  Not  for  the  world  sir!— oh  no,  no!— how 
could  /  walk  with  a  Umnge  gentlemaul— 
what  would  people  thiuk  1— how  could  you 
propose  such  a  thing! — no  sir  I  a  coach  and 
one  of  the  maids  will  he  a  thousand  times 
betty  than  such  an  alternative    it  might  nun 

*  So,  to  prevent  reproach, 
Betty  went  with  her  in  tbe  coach  ;' 

and  heartily  glad  was  I  when  the  great  beauty 

of  ,  who  once  .refused  a  baronet,  and 

squires  anil  captains  without  end,  drove  oft", 
and  left  us  to  cold  soup,  and  over-boiled  fish, 
for  anything  was  better  than  caprice  and  con- 
ceit, though  from  a  fine  woman  in  very  good 
preservation,  with  a  stock  of  chastity  and  mo- 
desty so  superfluous. 

About  a  month  since,  a  mean-looking  lit- 
tle man  presented  me  a  letter  of  introduction 
from  a  friend  I  esteem  very  highly,  who  spoke 
1  of  him  an  a  lituary  man  of  merit,  taking  the 


their  turns  with  the  rest,  to  change  sides,  give 
hands,  cross  over,  and  figure  in,  without  pre- 
tending to  cut  capers  and  spring  over  the 
heads  of  their  equally-respectable,  though 
less-gifted  neighbours. 

Nor  is  the  folly  of  nurse -proud  country- 
folks less  hateful,  though  has  ridiculous,  than 
that  of  beauties  and  authors ;  and  it  is  lucky 
for  us  when  rich  men  slay  at  home,  and  play 
great  in  little  places.  One  of  these  wiseacres 
told  me  yesterday  '  how  grieved  he  was  for 
the  city  of  London,  which  was  being  now  ra- 
ined by  Liverpool.  Our  failures,  sir,' said 
he, '  with  a  most  sagacious  shake  of  the  head 
— '  our  failures  in  Lancashire  have  over- 
whelmed you.'  '  Fleet  ditch  has  swallowed 
the  Thames,'  said  1.  The  rich  man  under- 
stood me  not;  he  was  calculating  bis 
property,  < 
haps  r 
tal. 

I  have  got  to  the  end  of  my  paper,  though 
not  of  my  country  customers,  and  I 
fore,  for  the  present,  say  adieu ! 

JONATHAN  OI.OWOaTSM'. 

N.  B.  What  a  glorious  butt  would 


to  half  of 


>rious  butt  would  my 
been,  with  his  blushe- 
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and  lit*  pomposity — his 
•nee  end  but  (rasping  expectations,  to  those  i 
witty  rogues  of  the  Nodes  Ambrosianat  W  hj 
sir,  the  poor  devil  would  have  been  perfectly 
grilled.  If,  in  ray  parlour,  be  burnt  to  the 
lingers'  ends,  there  he  would  have  been  roast- 
ed to  the  bone,  and  certainly  peppered  too, 
by  Hogg  and  Odoherly,  who  might  have 


*  Oh  there  was  a  lawyer,  with 
He  writ  a  fine  tawk  for  to 
fcc.fcc. 


%o  crazv, 


BIOGRAPHY. 

MOCRAFUICAL  MEMOIR  OF  JOUS  BBITTOK, 
ESQ.,  r.  S.  A. 

Few  narratives  are  more  interesting:  than 
those  of  the  aulobiographer,  but  they  become 
more  especially  so,  wlten  they  record  the 
eventful  progress  of  a  man  from  humble  life 
and  obscurity  to  prosperity  and  eminence. 
In  this  respect,  Mr.  GitTord's  Memoir  of 
himself  stands  pre-eminent:  the  difficulties 
under  which  he  struggled,  the  unwearied  per- 
severance he  manifested,  and  the  high  rank 
in  the  republic  of  letters  which  he  attained, 
seem  a  sort  of  human  phenomenon,  and,  al- 
though this  a  by  no  means  a  single  instance, 
yet  it  is  an  extraordinary  one.  A  few  ayes 
hence,  cases  of  this  sort  cannot  he  ex- 
pected in  this  country,  l>ccausa  the  facilities 
of  education  are  increasing  so  much,  that  it 
must  be  either  the  fault  of  parents  or  children 
if  the  latter  are  not  educated . 

Mr.  Britton  is  a  striking  instance  of 
what  industry  and  perseverance  may  accom- 
plish when  well  directed,  and  wc  are  sure 
that  a  memoir  of  his  life,  written  by  himself, 


will  be  acceptable.  It  appears,  in  the 
lurfrtce  to  the  third  volume  of  his  History  of 
Wiltshire,  just  published-.  The  original  is  at 
mo  [Treat  a  length  for  us  to  copy  entirely,  but 
we  hare  been  careful  to  piano  the  leading 
features  nf  the  Memoir  in  a  connected  form, 
and  generally  in  the  very  words  of  the  auto- 
biographer.  The  passages  marked  in  in- 
verted commas,  are  Mr.  Britton's  own: — 

•  My  native  place  is  Kington  St.  Michael, 
and  I  was  born  in  the  month  of  July,  1771. 

,and  preceptors,  or 
s,I  have  nothing  to  lioast,  and 
very  little  to  say ;  for  I  am  not  acquainted 
with  any  traits  or  facts  relative  to  them 
which  are  deserving  of  literary  record  or 
remark.  They  were  all,  1  believe,  in  humbli- 
stations  of  life,  and  almost  unknown  beyond 
the  confirms  of  their  respective  neighbour- 
hoods. Yet  I  have  heard  my  parents  and 
their  parents  talk  rauntingiy  of  "  great  rela- 
tions.'' 

'J laced  successively  at  four  different  rustic 
schools,  I  was  considered  to  make  rapid  pro- 
gress in  such  education  as  was  then  imparted, 
and  which  consisted  of  a  mechanical,  dull 
rootine  of  spelling,  reading,  writing,  and 
"  summing,"  or  arithmetic.  I  do  not  re- 
member ever  to  have  seen  a  book,  in  either 
of  the  schools,  of  any  other  description  than 
.J'enniog's,  Dycbe's,  and  Dilworth's,  Spelling 
liooks  and  Grammars,  JEsop's  Fables,  the 
Bible,  and  two  or  three  dictionaries. 
'  So  completely  illiterate  were  the  "  Wilt- 
1  '"y  boyish  days  fj 


a  century  back),  that  when  I  was  an  appren- 
tice in  1/mdon,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and 
directed  to  fetch  Oudtrie's  Ocographical 
Grammar  from  the  dining-room  to  the  draw- 
ing-room, I  did  not  understand  what  was 
meant.  My  master  was  *'  high  enough"  to 
possess  these  clearances,  and  was  bookish,  or 
learned  enough  to  have  a  dozen  or  twenty 
volumes  in  his  library.' 

At  such  schools,  and  in  such  a  village,  in 
a  solitary  farm-house  did  Mr.  Britton  pass 
the  first  fourteen  years  of  his  life  ;  and,  he 
says,  he  never  beheld  a  newspaper  before  he 
was  of  the  age  of  fifteen,  nor  iiad  he  then 
heard  of  a  magazine,  review,  or  any  book, 
except  a  few  novels.  Ilobinson  Crusoe,  the 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  and  the  Life  of  Peter  the 
Great  of  Russia,  bought,  with  half  a  down 
other  hooks,  for  a  shilling,  at  a  sale  of  the 
household  goods  and  effects  of  ''Squire 
White,'  were  among  the  earliest  works  he 
read,  and  he  never  dreamt  that  Ilobinson 
Crusoe  was  fictitious,  or  that  the  Pilgrim's 


i  rocrFS1*  vvrn  no 
When  Mr.  II 


the  age 


Air.  Britton  was  nl>out 
of  fourteen,  his  father  4  had 
business  for  many  years  as  a  baker  and 
maltster,  had  kept  a  country  shop,  and  was 
respected  as  an  honest  and  upright  man. 
For  some  years  all  appeared  prosperous  and 
happy ;  but  the  family  increasing  to  ten 
children,  necessarily  augmented  cares  and 
expenses — rivals  in  business  subtracted  from 
the  usual  profits  nf  trade ;  an  unfortunate 
connection  with  a  miller,  who  might  lie  truly 
called  a  **  rogue  in  grain,"  without  a  mis- 
nomer, and  who  sent  Kad  flour  and  charged 
high  prices,  was  the  cause  of  a  failure  in 
business,  and  consequent  ruin ;  loss  of  credit 
occasioned  a  loss  of  the  mental  faculties  in 
my  father,  and  he  became  insensible  to  the 
hopes  and  fears  of  life,  and  at  length  sank 
into  the  grave.  His  distressed  widow  strug- 
gled for  some  time  afterwards,  to  provide  for 
herself  and  four  of  the  youngest  children  ; 
but  her  constitution  and  life  fell  under  the 
weight  of  her  anxieties.  A  sister,  about  six- 
teen years  of  age  only,  was  left  in  charge  of  a 
house,  a  small  business,  and  two  younger 
brothers.  She  is  described  to  have  acted 
with  singular  prudence  and  industry,  till  a 
relation  came  to  the  house,  and  offered  her 
protection  and  askance.  Instead  of  which, 
I  however,  he  lived  for  some  time  on  the  rc- 
i  sidue  of  the  property,  and  then  left  the  or- 
phans to  poverty  and  to  the  parish.' 

About  the  age  of  fourteen  (we  presume 
fifteen,  for  a  youth  could  not  remain  long  in 
town  without  seeing  a  newspaper)  Mr.  Britton 
came  to  town  to  an  uncle,  a  man,  strict, 
harsh,  and  passionate ;  he  was  a  Hillicr,  and 
'  ungovernable*  passion,  bordering  on  in- 
sanity, was  the  characteristic  affliction  of 
nearly  all  the  family  of  the  Hilliers.  In  my 
boyhood  I  often  saw  battles  ttetween  my 
grandfather  and  grandmolhi*r,  these  with, 
their  children,  and  the  latter  with  "  one 
another."  Throwing  missile  and  dangerous 
weapons  at  each  other,  swearing  in  the  most 
vehement  and  vulgar  manner,  and  hurling 
hatchets,  pitchforks,  stones,  ice.,  at  horses, 
cows,  calves,  and  other  animals,  were  inci- 


This  uncle  apprenticed  his  nephew  to  a 
wine-merchant  for  six  years,  where,  confined 
to  a  cellar,  the  porters  learned  as  much  as 
himself,  and  had  wages  to  boot.  Here  ht> 
health  was  impaired,  and  he  read  a  book  of 
works  on  surgery  and  medicine,  and,  as  a 
necessary  sequel,  Dodd's  Reflections  on 
Death.  He  afterwards  read  the  works  ef 
Smollett,  Fielding,  and  Sterne.  It  was  not, 
however,  until  Mr.  Britton  had  reached  h  s 
twentieth  year,  that  he  hecamo  acquainted 
with  any  literary  person.    Mr  B.  says  :— 

•  I  fortunately  became  acquainted,  in  ray 
morning  walks,  with  a  person  v.  bo  was  wholly 
employed  in,  and  obtained  a  very  res|>ectaUc 
livelihood  by,  painting  the  ti^ure<,  5rc.  on 
watch  faces.  lie  was  fond  of  IxioVs,  Hif 
purchased  many  volurnns,  and  as  his  busmen 
did  not  require  any  exertion  nf  thought,  he 
could  listen  to  the  reading  of  others,  or  ent-:r 
into  conversation,  without  discontinuing  hi* 
usual  occupation.  Tins  person  was  my  fir.4, 
and  priiKripal,  or,  indeed,  my  only  mentor 
and  guide.  He  lent  and  Innight  me  1**4% 
ami  gave  me  useful  and  judicious  ad  vie. 
His  name  is  R«cx :  he  is  yet  l.ving.  ami.  I 
hope,  happy,  for  he  was  an  industrious  an.! 
well  informed  man.' 

'  At  Mr.  Essex's  shop  I  became  acquaint*.! 
with  Dr.  Towers  and  Mr.  Brnyley;  and  \-> 
the  latter  gentleman  I  am  more  itr.letm.-d  for 
literary  acquirements,  and  literary  pratttc-. . 
than  to  any  other  person,  lit'.  h\mcn-. 
was  articled  to  a  mechanical  trade,  but  sn. 
neither  so  much  nor  so  irksomely  ocoipu  I 
as  myself.  He  read  with  avidity,  and  r.irii 
evinced  literary  talents  U>th  hi  prose  acj 
verse.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  we  en- 
tered into  "  partnership**  to  publish  a  sin 
fie  ballad  or  song,  which  was  written  !-* 
Mr.  Brayley,  and  intituled  '*  The  Gut'K-i 
Kg."  It  was  allusive  to  the  passing  of 
act  to  levy  one  guinea  per  head  on  ever 
person  who  used  hair-powder.  Though  n- 
diculous  in  the  extreme, — for  so  the  author 
himself  characterizes  it,  as  a  poetical  effort,— 
it  was  printed  on  "a  fine  wire  wove  paper.' 
— a  novelty  in  this  class  of  literature,  a- ' 
charged  "  one  penny."  Many 


were  sold  ;  for,  notwithstanding  that  tru 
song  was  "  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall.-  or-: 
F.vans,  a  noted  printer  of  ballads  in  Ln  >: 
fane,  pirated  our  property,  and  his  itin-rrjnr 
I  retailers  of  poetry  and  music  hawked  art' 
sung  it  all  over  the  metropolis.  Whilst  rV 
sale  was  yet  rife,  Kvans  declared  that  he  h>' 
sold  upwards  of  seventy  thousand  copses.  A 
choice  paper  impression  of  this  ballad,  wbic- 
has  a  wood-cut,  from  one  of  Bewick's  pe.^ 
at  the  top,  will  be  sought  for  as  an  "  «tr> 
rare"  curiosity,  by  some  confirmed  Bibbo 
mamnc,  at  no  remote  period.  Strange  as  i: 
may  appear,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  than* 
this  junction  and  circumstance  are  to  be  st 
tributed  the  Beauties  of  Wiltshire,  the  Be*- 
ties  of  England  and  Wales,  the  Aichrtectflsa! 
and  Cathedral  Antiquities,  the  History*  fer- 
of  Westminster  Abbey,  as  weO  u  all  thr 
other  works  that  have  been  jointly  and  sepa- 
rately written  by  us.' 

Mr.  Brittnn  nays  a  warm  tribute  to  h:< 
friend,  Mr.  Brayley, 
he  is  a  very 
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Mr.  Billion's  first  effort,  as  a  tojwRraplior, 
wai  in  a  |  strian  tnur,  with  Mr.  Bray  ley, 
through  North  Wales.  Cheshire,  &c.  He 
then;  projected  the  Beauties  of  England  and 
Wales,  a  work  of  very  unequal,  but  still  of 
coum  lerable  merit.  The  Architectural  Anti- 
quities followed,  and  they  were  succeeded  by 
a  ho.it  of  other  works,  connected  with  the  ar- 
chitecture, antiquities,  aad  topography  of  the 
country,  by  Mr.  Brittcm,  with  which  the  uub 
lie  is  well  acquainted.  Independent  of"  tin- 
s  which  bear  Mr.  Brittons  name,  he  is 
of  the  topographical  antiquities  in 
I  lees's  Cyclopedia  and  the  critical  notices  of 
topographical  works  in  Aikins's  dry  and  dull 
Annual  Keview.  Mr.  Brilton  does  not  by 
any  means  amplify  the  latter  part  of  his  life, 
but  certainly  that  which  traces  his  progress 
from  oliscurity  to  eminence,  is  the  most  in- 
teresting.  

ORIGINAL  POETRY. 

ION  DON  IN  SFPTtMnr.ll. 

Now  nature  wears  tier  russet  gown, 
And  every  soul  has  quitted  town, 
Save  slaves,  like  me,  condenin'd  to  slay, 
And  rant  by  night,  or  toil  by  day  ; 
And  London  looks  as  when  disease 
Infects  a  town,  and  every  breeze 
Midi niters  life,  and  all  who  can 
My  from  the  crowded  bauuts  of  man, 
Whilst  those  who  tarry  seem  to  s.iy, 
Dire  need  alone  compels  our  stay. 


Hange  o'er  lite  valley,  plain,  und  hill, 
Visit  the  ocean,  lake,  or  rill, 
Explore  the  beach  to  pick  up  site  lis, 
A  Beet  the  swain  in  runil  dells ; 
Munch  the  river's  scaly  Itrood, 
Shout  to  Ihe  park  or  beat  the  w««l  ; 
Exchange  excursive  schemes,  hut  who 
Will  strive  to  model  life  anew, 
His  passions  cure  desire's  control, 
And  seek  Tot  bliss  in  change  of  soul. 


,  itotly  i 

And  riot  dinned  fiom  noon  till  I 
Is  gloomy,  solitary,  lorn. 
Tut  houses  closed,  Ihe  streets  deserted, 

The  veiy  themselves  departed. 

Nay,  wlitie  July  saw  erowds  lepair, 
To  swallow  dust  and  call  it  air, 
Where  young  apprentice  belle 
-Throng 'd  both  to  see  and 


foim 

Not  one  bedizened  fool  displays 


Old  Rufus  halls  are  fired  fro.n  din, 
And  silent,  too,  is  Lincoln's  Inn; 
Grateful  release  fiom  bnrb'rous  squabble. 
By  verbose,  humming,  mutt 'ring  nibble  ; 
Nor  slamming  dooi,  nor  biinyiug  tread, 
Disturbs  the  nilence,  deep,  and  dead, 
Save  when  a  fieiful  client  comes 
To  fume  at  law  or  bote  its  suns. 

The  'Change  itself  is  thin,  for  few 
Aie  there,  suve  wealth,  adorning  Jew, 
Or  fogging  partner,  bound  to  seek 
The  smoke  of  London  twice  a-wcek. 


1 


With 
But  the  best 


i  still 
marring 
r,  free  fiom  smoke, 
g,  tale,  or  pilfered  joke, 
1 1  those  who  gave,  I  ween, 
A  bustling  humour  to  tbe  scene, 
Have  quitted  smoke  and  toil  awhile, 
To  kill  tbe  time  on  Thanet's  isle. 


rbialifetw.,, 
J I  is  history  held  within,  a  day. 
Another  year,  and  who  remain, 
Shall  Nature's  beauties  woo  again, 
Seek  happiness  in  every  spot, 
JFrom  crowded  town  to  lonely  grot, 


MM. 

THOUGH  sad,  1  left  thee,  gentle  maid, 
I  can  but  think,  where'er  I  rove  ; 

On  burning  sand — in  green  wood  shade, 
That  thou  should'st  still  have  been  my  love. 

1  feel  too  deep— I  see  too  plain 
My  vanish 'd  joy  can  ne  er  retain  5 

I  know,  loo  well,  tint  ho|>e  is  vain. 


The  i 


r  bird  may  wing  his  flight. 


Where  other  eyes  all  blight  may  be ; 

est  night, 


But  wheie  I  go  is 
No  eye  can  now 

My  heart  is  sad,  m 
No  face  but  Sorrow's 

My 
Ah! 


  —  

FIHE  ARTS. 

Some  time  a '40,  we  were  exceedingly  struck 
by  the  appearance  of  a  fine  engraving  done 
on  steel  by  Lupton,  from  a  magnificent  draw- 
ing of  the  Eddystone  Lighthouse  by  Turner, 
and,  on  stepping  into  Cooke's  very  interest- 
ing exhibition-room,  in  Soho  Square,  a  few- 
days  aco,  we  had  the  great  pleasure  of  seeing 
it  published,  with  a  companion  print,  of 
strongly  contrasted  character,  a  View  of  Mar- 
gate, at  sun-rise. 

That  Claude,  in  his  happiest  hours,  never 
producer!  any  thing  so  grand  as  tlie  former, 
all  who  are  well  acquainted  with  his  works, 
and  those  of  Turner,  will  readily  coincide  ; 
but  when  we  assert  that  the  great  Italian  ne- 
ver produced  a  scene  so  full  of  all  die 
most  striking  beauties  of  nature,  and 
the  highest  attributes  of  art  as  the  latter, 
they  may  cavil  at  our  assertion.  We  shall 
not,  however,  a) sue  of  it  one  iota,  for  ucver 
did  man  conceive,  or  represent,  a  sky  so  glo- 
rious, an  expanse  of  water  so  deliciou&ly  soft, 
a  general  character  of  shipping,  rocks,  &c., 
«o  accordant  widi  the  effect  intended  to  be 
produced. 

We  have  been  always  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirers of  this  truly  poetic  paiuter,  but  of  late 
years,  we  have  certainly  received  more  plea- 
sure in  contemplating  the  unequalled  ma- 
jesty and  all-pervading  sentiment  diffused 
over  bis  pictures,  under  Uie  softened  eiTect 
given  to  them  by  those  very  meritorious  en- 
gravers die  MessA.  Cooke,  and  others, 
among  whom  the  present  must  rank  very 
highly.  The  colouring,  as  given  in  these 
plates,  has  a  vigour  and  brilliance,  astonish- 
ing in  effect,  and,  of  course,  perfectly  inof- 
fensive to  die  most  fastidious  eye ;  whilst  tbe 
air,  the  glowing  tint,  the  gradual  suffusion 
of  light,  gladdening  the  wide  expanse  of 
heaven  and  earth,  spreads  over  the  whole 
scene  a  charm  that  must  be  seen  to  be  con- 
ceived. 


/J.*V«*  for  (JrwMMrate/  I'M*.    By  P.  P. 

Komnson,  Architect.     AW  1.  lo  IV. 

London,  Carpenter  ami  Son. 
T11  eii  i.  are  few  subjects  more  favourable  for 
the  display  of  architectural  taste  than  villas 
and  their  accessories ;  at  the  same  time,  die 
frequency  of  their  erection  affords  opportuni- 
ties more  numerous  than  almost  any  other 
class  of  buildings;  for  but  few  architects  can 
hope  to  he  employed  on  public  edifices — at 
least,  not  011  many.  In  designing  a  1 
not  only  is 
by  those  numerous  cir 
arily  impede  him  in  pn 


but  the  building  itself  bos  not  to  < 
those  disadvantages  which  tend  frequently  to 
detract  from  the  effect  of  intrinsic  beauty. 
Unless  executed  upon  such  a  scale  as  to  gain 
considerably  by  a  comparison  with  tbe  ad- 
joining bouses,  however  handsome  in  its  ge- 
neral design  and  embellishments,  a  private 
building  has  almost  necessarily  a  trivial  air, 
and  a  want  of  sufficient  importance.  In  a 
villa,  die  case  is  otherwise — added  to  \ 
a  certain  rtehtrthi  elegance  and  I 
tail  may  here  be  applied  with  greater  propri- 
ety. In  a  street,  we  rather  glance  at  tfw 
general  character  of  a  house  than  stop  to> 
examine  minutely  its  individual  decorations  , 
but  on  the  lawn  before  a  villa  we  have  leisure 
to  linger  on  its  beauties,  to  examine  them 
long  and  repeatedly,  or  to  criticise  narrowly 
iis  defects.  Here  we  can  gate  on  the  struc- 
ture from  various  points  of  view,  and  mark 
its  appearance  at  different  hours  of  the  day, 
and  under  successive  aspects  of  light  and  shade. 
In  a  street,  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  variety  of 
outline,  and  we  must  for  the  most  part  di 
for  effect 
men  ted  1 
on 

of  buddiug,  so  as  to  produce  both  variety  of 
outline  and  a  piquant  effect  of  shadow  and  of 
light.  We  do  not  wonder,  therefore,  that  ar- 
chitects, when  wishing  lo  display  their  talent 
in  design,  usually  select  such  subjects  in  pre- 
ference, as  affording  them  greater  scope. 
Hence  there  have  been,  from  lime  to  time, 
many  publications  of  designs  for  villas  and 
garden  buildings,  and  yet  very  few  have  ex- 
hibited superior  taste. 

So  very  unequal,  in  point  of  merit,  is  the 
work  before  us,  diat,  had  we  seen  only  the 
First  and  Fourth  Numbers,  we  could  not,  with 
any  sincerity ,  have  complimented  Mr.  Robin- 
son on  his  architectural  talent ;  but,  in  the 
odicr  two  designs,  we  perceive  much  lo  ad- 
mire and  commend.  So  loug  as  he  confines 
himself  to  legitimate  composition,  he  is  suc- 
cessful, but  when  he  attempts  a  style  that  be- 
longs rather  to  the  landscape-painter  than  die 
architect,  he  appears  to  us  sadly  to  mistake 
the  limits  of  his  art,  and,  in  wishing  to  extend 
them,  sacrifices  its  true  powers  and  its  real 
grace.  Of  all  the  styles  that  could  have  been 
pitched  upon  for  an  '  ornamental*  villa,  surely 
the  Swiss,  every  feature  of  which  is  as  uncouth 
and  homely  as  those  of  the  rudest  farm  build- 
ings, is  die  most  unfortunate.  It  may,  there- 
fore, be  some  consolation  to  him,  lo  know  that 
he  has  only  failed  where  no 
coed.  There  is  radier  a  coan 
says  tl»t' it  is  impossible  to  1 


effect  merely  upon  a  single  front,  orna- 
nted  tn  ap/tJiquc.    In  an  insulated  house, 


Ic 


(MS 
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out  of  a  sow's  ear  ;*  and  it  is  equally  so,  to 
make,  by  any  possible  combination,  anything 
that  answers  to  our  idea  of  the  term  villa,  nut 
ef  such  materiel.  Here  we  have  a  residence 
-evidently  intended  for  an  opulent  possessor 
and  a  numerous  establishment,  in  a  style  with 


as  mucli  pretensions  to  elegance  as  an  Kntj- 
liah  barn.   As  we  have  before 


mid,  Mr.  It. 
does  not  appear  to  discriminate  sufficiently 
between  the  picturesque  of  architecture  and 
The.  picturesque  of  painting.  To  the  hitter 
belong  many  objects  and  circumstances  that 
in  architecture  arc  positive  detects  and  de- 
formities :  the  patched-up  hoTcl — tlie  moss- 
prow  n  o»ttage,  with  its  narrow  easement  and 
rude  door — and  almost  every  variety  of  rus- 
tic buildings,  are  picturesque ;— a  dilapidated 
budding  is  picturesque;  but  shall  we  there* 
fore  live  in  dwellings  constructed  to  look  like 
♦*  Or  shall  we  plant  briars  and  hram- 
n  our  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds,  be- 
!  they  are  picturesque  i  A  painter  would 
prefer  in  his  landscape  a  mendicant,  in  his 
tattered  garb,  or  half-naked  peasant  children, 
to  well-dressed  gentlemen  *nd  ladies;  hut  do 
we  therefore  mask  ourselves  in  rags?  In 
other  words,  the  painter  can  make  use  of  the 
fiu turr mf >fe  <>f' <li  tirmity:  the  architect,  on  the 
cuiilrary,  should  routine  himself  to  tlve  nicl'i- 
rvufuc  of  beaut  p.  If  be  acts  otherwise,  and 
Copies  the  irregularities  of  buildings  con- 
structed piecemeal  and  casually,  lie  errs 
against  the  very  first  principles  of  art,  and 
may  justly  be  compared  to  the  Chinese 
tailor,  who  made  a  new  coat  with  a  patch  in 
the  elbow  to  resemble  an  old  one.  To  give 
to  an  entirely  new  structure  the  irregularity 
of  old  buildings,  that  have  been  altered  and 
added  to  without  any  attention  to  arctiiteetii- 
tal  rules,  or  Alness,  or  propriety,  is  not  a  whit 
less  preposterous*.  In  small  detached  out- 
iMiilditigs,  however,  such  as  that  in  the  second 
design,  a  license  of  this  nature  is  allowable, 
Iwcuise  they  are  of  a  class  that  admit  of  none 
of  the  beauties  of  design,  or  at  least  in  which 
they  may  very  well  In-  dispensed  with. 

/laving  spoken  thus  freely  of  what  we  can- 
not but  consider  errors,  we  proceed  to  the 
more  piensing  task  of  bestowing  commenda- 
tion on  beauties.  Tlie  thin!  de-ign.  which  is 
in  the  Grecian  style,  has  considerable  merit, 
and  is,  in  many  respecis,  a  very  happy  adap- 
tation of  pure  clsssiral  architecture  to  the 
purposes  of  a  modern  dwelling.  The  en- 
trance front  in  particular  is  simple  and  tjmoe- 
ful.and  has  a  pleasing  hold  effect  of  light  and 
shad*  ;  the  features  being  few  and  well  de- 
fined. The  arrangement  of  the  pl.ut,  too,  is 
"  r  good  ;  and  the  apartments  haml- 
"  r  the  saloon.    Yet  we  can- 


*  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  design 
iu  lite  Fourth  Number,  wbeiesome  of  the  elova^ 
lions  are  mete  random  jumhtet  of  various  fea- 
tures; and  not — as  an  atcliitrctutsl  design 
Should  be  on  artittieal  ammgesuui,  tomiina- 
/ion,  and  adaptation,  qfthc  peculiar /tatuft  of 
tK*  stole  adopted,  to  at  to  form  a  compUte  tcMe: 
for  bete  any  feature  might  be  taken  away,  01 
any  other  added,  or  they  might  be  shuffled  in  I 
any  otlis-r  way,  just  like  a  pack  of  cards,  with- 
out affecting  the  design,  there  being  neither 
symmetry,  nor  order,  nor  propoition,  to  be 
destroyed  by  such  a  process. 


not  say  that  we  greatly  approve  of  iHp  pa- 
nelling nor  of  the  heavy  cnlablaluru  of  the 
entrance  hall.  We  could  wish,  too,  that  Mr. 
It.  had  bestowed  a  little  more  attention  on 
tlie  furniture  he  has  introduced  in  his  inte- 
riors; as  it  would  havebe-u  attended  with  very 
little  more  trouble,  and  would  have  certainly 
aided  the  effect  very  considerably.  The  chairs 
in  the  saloon  are  certainly  not  stolen  from 
Mr.  Hope.  It  should  be  observed,  though, 
that  these  plates,  are  rather  sketches,  intend- 
ed to  convey  the  principal  features  than  fi- 
nished drawings,  in  winch  nil  the  details  are 
carefully  made  otit ;  probably,  therefore, 
Mine  of  the  blemishes  we  have  noticed  will 
be  avoided  in  the  building  itself ;  for  the  ar- 
chitect informs  us  that  this  design  is  now 
erecting  in  Cornwall,  and  it  afiunls  us  consi- 
derable satisfaction  to  know  that  so  tasteful 
a  S|>ecimen  of  architecture  will  be  carried 
into  effect.  On  comparing  die  different 
plates  belonging  to  this  design,  we  perceive 
several  discrepancies  between  the  ground - 
plans  and  drawings  of  the  rooms,  that  lead 
us  to  imagine  Umt  the  author  had  not  exactly 
matured  his  plan.  The  design  for  a  Palla- 
dian  villa,  has  likewise  great  merit :  but  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  made  so  much 
with  a  view  to  execution  as  the  preceslmp 
one,  being  on  rather  a  too  lavish  scale,  espe- 
cially die  magnificent  terrace.  The  part 
with  which  we  are  most  pleased  is  the  en- 
trance court,  which  is  particularly  beautiful, 
and  strikes  us  as  possessing  much  originality 
also.  It  is,  in  feet,  one  of  did  purest  and 
most  classical  examples  of  the  Italian  style ; 
or  rather  exhibits  that  style  as  purified  from 
its  detects.  This  and  the  terrace  are  the  best 
features.  With  the  oilier  plates,  we  are  not 
so  well  satisfied.  In  the  colonnade  in  the 
hall,  the  intercolumns  are  much  too  wide,  so 
as  to  give  an  air  of  me  terrenes*  to  this  part. 
Tlie  text  of  the  wor»  consists  chiefly  of  gene- 
ral observations  on  the  respective  style*;  w  ith- 
out entering,  as  we  could  have  wished,  into 
much  remark  on  the  design*  diem.selves ;  of 
the  plates,  which  are  in  lithography,  some  arc 
shadowed,  others  merely  in  cutiine,  and  we 
prefer  the  latter.  This  style  of  engraving  is  not 
adapted  for  finish,  or  much  nicety  in  detail, 
yet  is  very  well  calculate!  for  sketches, 
where  those  qualities  can  lie  dispensed 
with  ;  and  where  economy  is  an  object.  We 
have  now  given  our  unreserves!  opinion  of 
this  work,  as  far  as  it  is  published.  We  can 
not  indeed  bestow  upon  it  our  unqualified 
praise,  yes.  it  contains  some  designs  of  merit 
that  liny  be  studied  with  advantage,  and 
which  abound  in  useful  hints ;  for  Mr.  Ro- 
binson possesses  sufficient  taste,  when  he. 
chooses  to  display  it,  and  does  not  yield  to 
capncious  (iHi'Ctation. 

THE  DRAMA, 

AND  Vt'BLIC  .AMt7Sr.Ml.NTS. 

At  no  period  since  we  first  saw  the  green 
curtain,  has  the  opening  of  the  winter  thea- 
tres excited  less  interest,  than  at  the  present 
time.  Tli ere  are  many  assignable  causes  for 
this  apathy — die  regular  drama  ha/s  for  years 
been  on  the  decline  at  these  houses,  or  its 
place  usurped  by  unnatural  melodramas, 


histrionic  art,  too,  seems  on  the  dtdtue,  fai 
among  its  professors,  there  are  few  rf  emi- 
nence, ami  even  dicse  few  do  trot  appear  <rt 
the  roll  of  eidier  theatre.  Neither  Kern  nor 
Young  are  engaged  at  the  wintrr  tln-Jris 
but  dieir  places  are  to  lie  supplied  or  ml.fr 
occupied  by  Mr.  Ifarth,  a  bad  imitator  d 
Mr  Ke.tn,  and  Mr.  Warrle,  who,  whstnvi 
he  may  lie,  is  much  inferior  to  Yoanc.  TV 
knowledge  of  these  facts  is  suSk-ioq:  to 
damp  the  ardour  of  the  few  pbis-smn;  jv 
pie  that  are  left,  and  when  mtlirse  arc  ad.!- 1 
the  circumstances  tltat  Flliston.  who  it  slain 
entitled  to  die  praise  of  much  wnl  an  I  art- 
vity,  is  an  invalid  at  Marble.  nnJ  "Jci 
diaries  Kemble  has  b^en  rausacUirjOt  ■ 
many,  for  new  raonstmsilies,  and  Pari;  U 
French  fripperies  and  frivolities,  wc  ohm 
be  surprised  dial  the  season  of  the  muff 
houses  has  commenced  witli  languor  >i>i  \> 
difference. 

Dm: at  L*sr. Turvrar.  opined  on  km 
day.  and  v>  totally  unprepared  was  the  im 
nagenierd  for  die  occasion,  that  the  only  tluv 
offered  to  die   public  were  Fassfw  »i 
Haiti  ip  the  Wind;  the  former  r«s»  h*l  n 
hausted  the  patienoe  of  the  public  hstsMW, 
and  was  performed  to  empty  bench**  an*"' 
after  night ;  anil  die  latter,  thorn*  s  ro»l 
Circe,  is  somewhat  too  stale    The  h*". 
during  the  recess,  has  been  tinselled  op 
some  new  drapery  and  eniblamninewt,  i-  »■ 
stated  in  our  last :  the  power  of  the  «m£. 
been  increased,  which  we  scarcely  kaea  *V 
ther  to  consider  a  good  or  an  evil  cave*' 
die  pit  convenienl  standing -prices  haw d*K 
made,  in  case,  by  any  ■cenlent,  th*  wi* 
should  l>e  full ;   and  in  the  hall  tht?  fr.*-* 
office  has  1ieen  removed  to  a  nrnre  olur** 
place,  in  order  that  die  extent  of  pu* 
the  house  give*  may  be  conee.rfel  TV  f 
novelty  at  the  opening  was  the  appeua*"1 
Mr.  J.  Knight  in  die  character  ol  MriW 
philes.  so  well  phiycJ  by  Terry.  M  r.  J.  ku: 
is  a  low  c6me«Jy-aclor,  w  ith  vr^  liltk-  »- 
and  a  vast  deal  of  assurance ;  he  has  f'1" 
Filch  in  lie  Beggar*'  Opcnt,  at  the  IU?*- 
ket,  and  attempted 

Shy  lock  alC  ontsitpi 

den,  but  he  certainly  wiis 

•  !fot  the  Jew 
Sbakspeaie  Ae«." 

for  he  had  nothing  of  die  Israelii* 
lieird  and  gabardine.    His  MeHu^'V ^ 
was  certainly  wretched,  ami  I  .vi*'01  n' 
have  been  the  sil!ie»t  idiot  the 
produced,  lad  he  been  led  amy  l>y  *>► ' ' 
flend.    In  the  farce,  Harley  played 
Diddler  with  much  spirit.  . 

On  Tuesday,  the  -Wtrry  Ifr-v*  of 
was  performed,  in  which  Dowlon.  lh«  * 
FaUtaff  on  the  jitage  worth  v  of  ihe  cto<r 
ter,  appeared  as  dm  facetious 
whose  humour  be  entered  with 
the  only  novelties  in  the  cast  of  die  r*^ 
Mr- .Horn's  Fenton,  which  ""'JP^J 
and  Miss  Graddon's  Mrs  Fowl,  m"* 


tbre  abimy. '  _ 


played  with  considers 
On  Thursday,  D 
formed  to  a  considerable 
loving  visitors;  it  waa  foil-- 


ow«ll?>*^. 


 J-     ■      ~  — -.  "*   =r^. 

played  the  [Arts  of  Job-  the  Danes,  they  were  killed,  and  their  skins 
admirable  spirit  nailed  to  the  doors.    A  sort  of  skin  thicker 

Coyint  Garden  Tut  at  nr.  opened  on  than  parchment  uailed  to  the  doors  was  found. 
Monday,  with  die  play  of  JuLut  (mar,  for  The  same  work  says,  also,  concerning  Had- 
the  purpose  of  introducing  Mr.  Warde  in  stock,  in  Essex,  here  is  a  very  ancient  church, 
the  character  of  Brutus ;  he  has  some  ca- 1  the  north  door  of  which  is  much  adorned 
(■abilities  for  the  stage,  but  •  they  are  not  of 
die  highest  order ;  there  were  parts  of  his 
performance,  however,  which  possessed  con- 
siderable merit.  Charle's  Kemble's  Mark 
Antony  is  his  best  character,  and  he  gave 
r  the  body  of  C«*ar,  w  ith  fine 
That  senseless  but  gorgeous  specta- 
cle, the  R*jK+t*tUmtmt  Rhrimt  followed,  and 
is,  we  presume,  to  be  the  only  afterpiece,  if 
(he  public  wilt  tolerate  it,  uuul  the  Christ- 
mas pantomime  is  produced. 

Esgush  <  tiTi'.*  Hoi'SE.— Tbe  opening 
of  the  winter  theatres  does  not  appear  to 
have  affected  tlte  audiences  of  this  house, 
which  continue  highly  numerous  and  res- 
pectable. The  new  opera,  Jamil  trm  in  Eng- 
land, the  Btukful  M««,  and  the  cliarming 
Shepherd  bop',   the   chef  fetumc  of  Miss 


it  would  be  a 
tW  not  popular. 


with  thick  bars  of  iron  work,  of  an  irregular 
form,  underneath  which  is  a  sort  of  a  skin, 
said  to  be  that  of  a  Danish  king.  It  is  nailed, 
on  *ilh  large  nails.' 

Tbc  I  -it  of  the  tairds,  or  the  Life  and 
Opinions  of  Malachi  Mailings,  Esq.  of  Auld- 
biggirars,  l>y  the  author  of  Annals  of  the  Pa- 
rish, The  Entail,  kc.,  is  in  Uie  press. 

Mammoth  SM.tm.-Mt.  Amos  Adams, 


As  ancient  cuirass,  in  excellent  preserva- 
tion, was  lately  dug  up  at  East  lircnt.  There 
having  been  a  Roman  encampment  in  the 
immediate  vicinity,  it  is  probable  that  it  («.- 
ii>nced  to  a  Unman  tohlier. 

There  have  been  lately  presented  to  the 
Somerset  and  Taontnn  Institution,  by  John 
t.'uaiilnck,  Esq.,  three  Egyptian 
«i>oe<,  brought  from  the  ruins  of 
They  consist  of  one  sculptured  stone,  one 
1  uinttxl.  and  one  inscribed  with  hieroglv  plucal 
<  haracter*.  Tlie  figure*  on  these  stones  a|»- 
i>e-ar  to  reprcsenl  the  worship  of  Osiris. 

frirnnm  of  War. —  Kosbroke,  in  bis  Mili- 
tary Antiquities  says,  '  prisoners  of  war  were 
sricie/ntiy  enslaved  ;  the  Romans  placed  them 
near  the  standard,  cut  off  the  hair  of  the 
•vnucipal  persons,  and  sent  it  to  Home  ;  aud 
jt'ier  following  the  triumph  of  the  victor  in 

hains,  they  were  sold  by  auction.    The  nri-  !  dition  extremely  frail,  _ 
oners  in  Ossian,  immediately  after  defeat,   mo,t  beautitul  specimen  of  white  ivory.  They 
re  hound,  and  fastened  to  an  oak,  or  kept  !  were 


while  clearing  a  ditch  through  a  marsh  half  a 
mile  east  of  litis  village,  (Lexington  in  die 
United  State*,)  discovered  parts  of  the  skele- 
ton of  some  animal  of  luore  huge  dimensions 
than  any  now  known  to  exist  on  that  conti- 
nent. The  parts  first  discovered  consisted  of 
the  teeth  or  grinders,  which  are  eight  in  num- 
ber. Those  were  in  a  high  state  of  preserva- 
tion, except  the  roots  or  parts  communicating 
with  the  jaw,  which  were  considerably  ca- 
rious, and  ia  some  instances  broken  off!  The 
I»rts  above  the  jaw  present  a  florid  appear- 
ance, not  unlike  that  of  the  interior  surface  of 
a  conch  shell.  The  weight  of  the  four  largest 
is  t  .r.-,  pound*  four  ouuees  each,  and  it  is 
presumed,  that  lutd  they  been  entire,  tliey 
would  have  exceeded  five  pounds.  The  sh  ij>e 
of  their  upper  parts  oblong ;  their  length  along 
the  jaw  is  six  inches,  and  their  width  three  in- 
ches and  a  half.  The  four  smaller  ones  arc 
something  utore  than  four  inches  in  length, 
and  in  width  uearly  equal  to  tbc  others.  The 
surface  of  each  is  studded  with  four 
;  a  circumstance  con- 
clusive that  the  auimal  was  not  of  the  ele- 
phant species,  its  grinders  having  an  even 
surface.  Near  the  spot  from  which  the  teeth 
were  taken  were  found  the  parts  of  the  tusks 
in  a  stale  so  shelly  and  brittle  as  not  to  admit 
of  Hint  being  taken  up  entire  One  piece  was 
measured,  and  found  to  be  four  feet  and  two 
inches  in  length;  the  diameter  was  seven 
inches  at  the  laruc-l  cud,  and  six  near  die 
middle.  Although  these  tusks  are  in  a  con- 
til!  they  present  a 


One  of  tlie 


is  of 


I  sliahtly  curved 

„  the  hall.  Tlie  Druids  sacrificed  them,  I  Tncse  discoveries  having  diarpened  the  edge 
mi  they  were  enslaved  in  this  and  later  '  of  curio<ny,  a  number  of  gentlemen  Mlmblrf 
■friods.  We  find  them  not  only  strip;  mm!  for  die  purpose  of  discovering,  if  possible,  ihe 
kctl  before  discharge  (if  they  were  di*-  •  sue  of  the  animal,  from  the  relative  situation 
liarged),  but  killed  and  absolutely  tl.mmd,  of  different  parts  of  the  skeleton.  After  ex- 
r  sold.  Ladies  were  consigned  to  guard i-  j  cavaiing  the  earth  to  the  depth  of  2}  feet, 
is.  They  surrendered  their  swords, as  now, 
11 1  the  common  mode  was  by  delivering  one 
their  gauntlets.  Tlie  parole  and  com- 
ru*t>le  residence  also  occur ;  but  this  treat- 


en  t  depended  much  upon  the  quality  of  the 
»er,  and  prospect  of  ransom.  Tlie  Ger- 
,  contrary  to  the  custom  of  other  nations, 


Hence  the  severe 
I.  during  captivity.' 
Upon  skinning  the  prisoners,  the  learned 
tlior  adds  a  note  from  the  Beauties  of 


ton. 
j»th 

which  was  a  vegetable  mould,  they  came  to  a 
fine  white  sand.  Between  these  two  strata  were 
found  the  principal  bones  of  the  animal, 
though  some  were  embedded  more  than  a 
foot  in  the  sand.  Their  original  situation  had 
by  some  causes  been  deranged,  and  therefore 
all  speculation  upon  their  relative  locality  was 
at  an  end.  The  largest  of  them  were  raised, 
and,  though  much  corroded,  were  capable  of 
being  measured.  The  thigh  bone  is  three  feet 
in  length,  and  its  circumference  round  the 
head  twenty-five  inches ;  circumference  round 
the  smallest  part  16  inches.   The  leg  bone 


upon  tlie  side  uniting  with  the  back  bone,  and 
two  feet  each  upon  the  remaining  two.  Some 
efforts  were  made  to  ascertain  the  length  of  a 
rib,  but  Uieir  decayed  state  rendered  it  im- 
pusible  lu  make  an  admeasurement.  Tlie  ap- 
pearance of  tlie  bones  would  seem  to  indicate 
that,  m  their  original  state,  they  were  much 
larger  than  at  present,  being uow  much  wasted 
by  decay. 


OR,  P. 


(gliand,  which  says,  '  That  die  church  of  |  from  the  knee  to  the  lower  extremity.  i<  three 
.ptford  in  Etsex,  having  been  robbed  by  i  feet  in  length  and  six  inches  in  duuneter. 


*xi>  RBcoixecnoxs. 
of  Mexico,  in  1585,  or- 
ders that  no  priest,  before  the  celebration  of 
mass,  should  take  tobacco  in  the  form  of 
smoking,  or  any  other  form,  upon  pretence 
of  its  being  medicine  ;  for  so  it  was  consider- 
ed ;  and  King  James  adds,  that  it  was  as 
such  taken  only  by  the  better  sort,  but  after- 
wards became  a  custom  among  the  idle.  It 
Is  said  to  have  beeu  first  brought  into  Eng- 
land by  (.'apt.  K.  Oreenfictd  and  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  about  the  year  1506,  and  Sir  Walter 
lLtlcigh  to  have  introduced  smoking  it;  but 
though  the  periods  of  the  commencement  of 
new  I. ,iii ions  may  be  generally  correct,  the 
ascription  to  particular  authors  is  often  erro- 
neous. Women,  as  well  as  men,  used  to 
smoke  after  supper,  and  when  the  children 
went  to  school,  they  carried  in  their  satchels 
with  their  books  a  pipe  of  tobacco.  This 
their  mothers  took  care-  to  fill  early  in  the 
morning  to  serve  them  tnstuad  of  a  breakfast. 
At  an  accustomed  hour  every  one  laid  aside 
his  book  and  lit  his  pipe,  the  master  smoking 
widi  them,  and  teaching  diem  bow  to  hold 
their  pipes.  People  went  to  bed  with  pijies 
in  dteir  moudis,  a  custom  retained  in  Spam, 
and  rose  in  the  night  to  light  them.  Our 
first  tobacco  came  from  the  Spanish  West  In- 
dies ;  and  in  1599,  the  seeds  were  brought 
to  Portugal,  ami,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  it 
Itegartto  be  cultivated  in  the  East  Indies.  It 
was  made  into  four  kinds,  ball,  leaf,  cane, 
aud  pudding  tobacco. 

Hospitably  was  a  strong  feature  in  the  old 
German  character,  pervading  every  station. 
Tin-  palace  WM  crowded  with  guests,  the  ta- 
bles were  oppressed  wit  i  abundance.  An 
immeasurable  fondness  for  pomp  was  no  less 
prevalent.  The  dignity  to  the  prince  was 
measured  by  the  Rubber  of  his  retainers  and 
domestics.  Duke  Frederic  of  Wurtetnburg 
appeared,  at  the  assembly  of  the  states,  with 
a  little  army  of  seven  hundred  retainers.  In 
the  procession  for  the  Emperor  Matthias,  on 
the  day  of  his  coronation,  followed  two  thou- 
sand coaches,  independent  of  three  thousand 
cavaliers  on  horseback.  Even  nobles  of  in- 
ferior rank  deemed  it  creditable,  in  taking 
half-a-day's  journey,  to  muster  a  company  of 
attendants.  Although  Uiese  ancient  usages 
continued  in  full  force,  diey  did  not  prevent 
the  introduction  of  new  and  more  expensive 
modifications  ot  luxury. 

A  Coward — Is  the  man  that  is  commonly 
most  fierce  against  the  coward,  and  labour- 
[  ing  to  take  off  this  suspicion  from  himself; 
for  die  opinion  of  valour  is  a  good  protection 
to  those  that  dare  itot  use  it.    Np  man  is  va- 
1  lianler  than  he  is  in  civil  company,  and  where 
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no  danger  may  come  on  it, 
»t  man  to  full  upon  a  draw 


and  it 


not  strike  at^in:  wonderful 
exeeptious  and  choleric  where  he  sues  men 
arc  loth  to  give  him  occasion,  and  you  can- 
not pacify  him  belter  than  by  quarrelling  with 
htm.  The  hotter  vou  grow,  the  more  tempe- 
rate man  is  he ;  he  protests  he  always  ho- 
noured yoo,  and  the  more  you  rail  upon  him, 
die  more  he  honours  you,  and  you  threaten 
bun  at  last  into  a  very  honest  quiet  man. 
The  sight  of  a  sword  wound*  him  more  sen- 
sibly than  the  stroke,  for  before  that  comes 
be  is  dead  already.  Every  man  is  his  master 
that  dare  !>cut  liiin,  and  every  man  dares  that 
knows  him.  And  be  tbat  dare  do  this  is  the 
oidy  own  can  do  much  with  him ;  for  his 
friend  he  cares  not  far,  as  a  man  that  carries 
no  such  terror  as  his  enemy,  which  for  this 
t  in  only  is  more  potent  with  him  of  the 
two :  and  men  fad  out  with  him  of  purpose 
to  ei<  courtesies  from  him,  and  be  bribed 
again  to  a  reconcilement.  A  man  in  whom 
mo  secret  can  be  bound  up,  for  the  appre- 
hension of  each  danger  loosens  him,  and 
makes  him  bewray  both  the  room  and  it.  II« 
is  a  Christian  merely  for  fear  of  hell-fire;  and 
if  any  religion  could  fright  him  more,  would 
be  of  tbat. 

IJonaparte's  civil  list  amounted  to  l-27th 
or  his  revenue,  tbat  of  the  Bourbons  amounts 
to  1-1  ML 

Tultpuumaia. — The  tuliponoania  in  Hol- 
land was  a  mere  stock-jobbing,  under  cover 
of  an  exchange  of  roots. 

I'  i  ii/kiiii.-  -The  earliest  offensive  weapon, 
(lliough  the  spear  has  l>een  mentioned  as 
such)  appears  to  have  been  the  club ;  from 
the  club  proceeded  the  mace,  the  battle-axe, 
and  similar  arms  of  percussion. 

There  was  a  church  in  Italy  dedicated  to 
St.  Proculus.  The  bell  of  this  church  fell 
upon  a  young  man  who  bad  been  christened 
by  the  name  of  the  saint,  and  killed  him,  and 
lie  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  with  this 
riddling  epitaph : — 

Si  proeul  u  Pioculo  ProcuU  campana  fuisset, 
Ipse  fiwot  Proculus  nunc  prooul  a  I'roculo. 
Which  was  Urns  imitated  in  an  epitaph  on 
one  John  Bell,  who  died  from  a  hurt  re- 
ceived in  ringing  die  bells  of  St  John's 
Church  :  — 

If  Jt.bii  Dell  had  kept  himself  far  from  John's 

Bdlj 

Han  John's  Di  ll  for  Jnhn  Bell  had  not  rung  a 
knell. 

Running  the  (Immtkt. — Thi«  military  pu- 
nishment is  the  Roman  fustiarium,  where  the 
tribune,  armed  with  a  light  stick,  struck  the 
first  blow,  and  the  whole  army  followed. 
Among  us,  the  offender,  naked  to  the  waist, 
was  struck  by  each  soldier  with  a  switch,  a 
Serjeant  holding  a  halberd  to  his  breast,  to 
prevent  his  going  too  fast,  or  tied  up  and 
struck  by  each  soldier  with  a  cat. 

In  1609,  Christian,  elector  of  Saxony,  de- 
frayed for  sixteen  hundred  guests,  who,  at  the 
sound  of  the  trumpet,  saw  the  table  covered. 
The  elector  himself  remained  at  tabic  six 


hours,  awl  dtiriiur  that  time  nothing  was  done 
but  to  contend  which  of  the  parly  should  r-at 
liie  roo;t,  and  drink  the  longed. 'The  custom 
of  feasting  was  not  confined  to  the  iaeat ;  all 
ranks  participated  in  the  sensual  proiH-nsity, 
against  which  sumjituary  laws  proven  wholly 
unavailing.  In  the  town  of  Munden,  in 
Brunswick,  it  was  ordained  that  the  dinner 
should  not  last  above  throe  hours  and  that 
even  a  wedding-feast  aliuuld  not  exceed  twen- 
ty-four dishes,  allowing  ten  persona  to  every 
dish. 

The  following  epitaph  was  made  on  a  mi- 
serly old  fellow,  named  Wood  :- 
Sylvius  hie  situs  est,  gratis  qui  nil  dcdlt  un- 
quain ; 

Moitous  et  gratis  quod  lejii  istn  dolct. 
Which  may  be  thus  translated  : — 
Wood,  when  alive,  gave  nought  for  nought ; 

And  now,  as  lane  as  fate,  his 
Orim  ghost  is  grnmliliiig  in  the  shades, 

That  you  should  read  this  gratis. 

The  1  feast  of  fools'  and  '  feast  of  asses' 
originated  w  ith  the  Greek  church  about  the 
year  990,  with  other  religious  farces,  and 
were  subsequently  followed  by  the  Latins. 

Rir,m,munU  ation.— This  existed  as  a  reli- 
gious punishment  among  the  classical  ancients 
and  the  Druids.  I>u  Cange  says,  that  it  was 
formerly  an  anathema  only.  The  greater 
excommunication  »cpam!cd  persons  from  the 
society  of  believers,  ami  participation  of  the 
sacrament.  Such  excommunicates  were  not 
to  enter  the  church,  or  stand  near  it  in  ser- 
vice-time. In  the  lesser,  the  parlies  were  not 
to  communicate  till  alwolvcd.  It  was  a  sin- 
gular privilege  of  kings  and  priests,  that  if 
they  took  the  sacrament  with  excommuni- 
cates the  latter  wero  immediately  restored  to 
the  communion.  The  ceremony  consisted  in 
certain  ancthemas,  the  book  at  the  end  sud- 
denly closed,  caudles  thrown  violently  on  the 
ground,  and  the  bells  rung  with  a  hideous 
noise.  The  first  instance  of  bi-ihops  carrying 
torches  in  their  hands,  and  throwing  thc,in 
down,  occurs  in  the  excommunication  of 
some  murderers  in  Ithcims,  aliout  the  year 
900.  

MUMCt.r  nr.TKoaoLooti  At.  johhn  al. 
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e's  lira  or  shbbioan. 
Memoir*  of  tie  Lift  of  the  Bight  Honourable 
Biehmrd  Br  unity  Sheridan.  By  Thomas 
Mooax.  4to.  pp.  719.  Loudon,  1825. 
Ixmgman  and  Co. 
W'hkj  Mr.  Moore  first  announced  that  he 
intended  to  write  memoirs  of  the  life  of  Mr. 
Sheridan,  he  created  a  lively  interest  in  (be 
public  mind  which  has  never  altogether  sub- 
sided, notwithstanding  the  long  period  which 
has  elapsed  between  the  promise  and  its  com- 
pletion ;  the  intermediate  publication  of  the 
works  of  Sheridan,  without  a  single  illustra- 
tive note  or  a  pace  of  criticism,  rather  in- 
creased than  mmgated  the  disappointment, 
while  the  apology  Mr.  Moore  made  in  the 
preface  for  delaying  the  long- promised  me- 
moirs was  tar  from  being  satisfactory.  At 
length,  however,  the  volume  has  appeared, 
and  few  works  have  excited  a  greater  sensation 
than  it  has  done  among  the  reading  public ; 
the  commanding  genius  of  Shea  dan,  the  im- 
portant rank  he  so  long  occupied  in  the 
political  world,  the  ascendancy  of  his  elo- 

withthe 


public  longed  to  be  more  intimately  ac- 
nted,  that  we  do  not  wonder  the  week 

hich  contained  the  record  should  be  looked 
forward  to  with  eager  anxiety,  and  sought 
after  with  avidity.  The  talents,  too,  of  Mr, 
Ml— J  bis  rank  in  the  republic  of  letters, 
and  the  facility  he  possessed  of  obtaining 
the  best  information,  were  all  circumstances 
calculated  to  give  a  test  to  this  memoir. 

Mr.  Moons,  in  his  preface,  states,  that  the 
first  four  chapters  of  the  Memoirs  of  Sh,- 

McTtto^t^r^  kST  fS, 

that  ha  seriously  applied  himself  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  work.  In  the  collecting  of 
material*,  Mr.  Moore  acknowledges  that  he 
1ms  been  chiefly  indebted  to  Mr.  Charles 
Sheridan,  the  son  of  Kichard  Brinsley, — and 
we  hope  the  inheritor  of  a  large  portion  of 
bis  talents,  but  of  none  of  his  misfortunes. 

The  work,  unfortunately  for  us,  has  been 
published  so  sate  in  the  week,  that  we  can- 
saot  enter  into  any  detailed  remarks  on  the 
rrmnaer  in  which  Mr.  Moore  has  executed 
bis  task,  though  we  are  inclined  to  view  it 
sa»  worthy  of  ha  talents,  and  as  a  just  tribute 
to  the  genius  of  Shendsn  ;  an  occasional  ob- 
licnnty,  or  slovenliness  of  style  is  sometimes 
observable,  though  the  memoir  is  generally 
♦written  with  great  spirit,  and  we  doubt  not 
with  great  accuracy  and  fearless  honesty. 
We  can,  however,  at  present  give  bat  a  hastv 
.  notice  of  the  work,  xehuag  on  some  of  the 
Vot.Vl. 


most  prominent  incidents  in  an  eventful  life. 
—Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan  was  born  in 
the  month  of  September,  1751,  at  No.  12, 


Dorset  Street,  Dublin.  His  *•»>«»<" 
was  celebrated  as  the  friend  of  Swift,  and 
bis  father,  Thomas  Sheridan,  for  the  compe- 
tition and  even  rivalry  which  he  so  long 
maintained  with  Garrick.  His  mother  too, 
was  a  woman  of  considerable  talents,  and 
affords  one  of  die  few  instances  that  have 
occurred  of  a  female  indebted  for  a  husband 
to  her  literary  talents.  She  was  the  author 
of  the  novel  of  Sydney  Biddulph,  and  the 
Oriental  tale  of  Nourjahad.  She  also  wrote 
two  plays,-the  Discovery,  which  Garrick 
said  was  one  of  the  best  comedies  he  ever 
read,  and  the  Dupe.  At  the  age  of  seven 
years,  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  with  his 
elder  brother,  Charles  Francis,  were  placed 
under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Samuel  Why  to,  of 
Grafton  Street,  Dublin.  The  young  She- 
ridans  were  little  more  than  a  year  un- 
der his  care;  and  it  may  be  consoling  to 
parents,  who  are  in  the  first  crisis  of  im- 
patience, at  the  sort  of  hopeless  stupidity 
which  some  children  exhibit,  to  know  that 
the  dawn  of  Sheridan's  intellect  was  as  dull 
and  unpromising  as  its  meridian  day  was 
bright;  and  that,  in  the  yea*  1758,  he  who, 
m  lees  thin  thirty  years  afterwards,  held  se- 
tiuws  enciiftzme  oy  ms  email nido,  arm  audi- 


ences fascinated  by  his  wit,  was,  by  common 
consent,  both  of  parent  and  preceptor,  pro- 
nounced to  be  '  a  most  impenetrable  dunce.' 

From  Mr.  Whyte's  school,  the  boys  were 
removed  to  England,  where  Mr.  Sheridan 
had  lately  gone  to  reside,  and  in  the  yeas 
1702  Richard  was  sent  to  Harrow,  where  he 
was  disunguisbed  only  as  a  very  idle,  care- 
less, but,  at  the  same  time,  engaging  boy, 


and  pupils,  by  the  mere  charm  of  his  frank 
and  genial  manners,  and  by  the  occasional 
gleams  of  superior  intellect,  which  broke 
through  all  the  indolence  and  indifference  of 
his  character. 

At  Harrow  School  be  formed  a  friendship 
with  Dr.  Parr,  then  an  under-master,  which 
lasted  through  life.  Mr.  Moore  here  inserts 
a  letter  from  the  doctor,  written  in  1816, 


it  is  as 

'"Hntton,  August  3,  1818. 
'"Dear  sir.-Wtth  the  aid  of  a  scribe,  I 
sit  down  to  fulfil  my  promise  about  Mr.  She- 
ridan .  There  was  little  in  his  boyhood  worth 
communication.  He  was  inferior  to  many 
of  his  schoolfellow*  in  the  ordinary  busiucss 
of  ft  school,  and  l"4o  not  remember  any  one 
instance  in  which  he  distinguished  1 
by  Latin  or  English  composition,  in 


verse*  Nathaniel  Halhed.oneof  his  school- 
fellows, wrote  well  in  I^atin  and  Greek.  Ri- 
chard Archdall,  another  schoolfellow,  excel- 
ed  in  English  verse.  R.  Sheridan  aspired  to 
no  rivalry  with  either  of  them.  He  was  st 
the  uppermost  part  of  the  fifth  forro,-but  he 
never  reached  the  sixth ;  and,  tf  I  mistake 
not,  he  had  no  opportunity  of  attending  the 
most  difficult  and  the  most  honourable  of 
school  business,  when  the  Greek  plays  were 
taught — and  it  was  die  custom  at  Harrow  to 
teach  these  at  least  every  year.  He  went 
through  bis  lessons  in  Horace  and  Virgil  and 
Homer  well  enough,  for  a  tunc ;  but,  in  the 
absence  of  the  upper  master,  Doctor  Sum- 
ner, it  once  fell  in  my  way  to  instruct  the  two 
upper  forms,  and,  upon  calling  up  Dick  She- 
ridan, I  fouad  him  not  only  slovenly  in  con- 
struing, but  unusually  defective  hi  his  Greek 
grammar.  Knowing  him  to  be  a  clever  fel- 
low, I  did  not  fail  to  probe  and  to  teaze  him. 
I  slated  bis  case  with  great  good  humour  to 
the  upper  master,  who  was  ono  of  the  best- 
tempered  men  in  the  world ;  and  it  was 
agreed  between  us,  that  Richard  should  be 
called  oftener,  and  worked  more  severely. 
The  varlet  was  not  suffered  to  stand  up  in 
bis  place,  but  was  summoned  to  take  his  sta- 
tion near  the  master's  table,  where  the  voice 
of  no  prompter  could  reach  him;  and,  in  this 
defenceless  condition,  he  was  so  harassed 
tint  he  at  last  ^  I  beted  uj>  so 
rules,  and  prepared  himself  for  I 
While  this  tormenting  process  was 
upon  him,  I  now  and  then  upbraided  him. 
But  you  will  take  notice  that  he  did  not  in- 
cur any  corporeal  punishment  for  his  idle- 
ness: his  industry  was  ju>t  sufficient  to  pro- 
tect him  from  disgrace.  All  the  while,  Sum- 
ner and  I  saw  in  him  vestiges  of  a  superior 
intellect.  His  eye,  his  countenance,  his  ge- 
neral manner,  were  striking.  His  answers 
to  any  common  question  were  prompt  and 
•cute.  We  knew  the  esteem,  and  even  ad- 
miraU'ori,  whicb^  somehow  or  other,  all  his 

vous  enough,  but  his  pranks  wei 
nied  by  a  sort  of  vivacity  and 
which  delighted  Sumner  and  myself.  I  had 
much  talk  with  him  about  his  apple-loft,  for 
the  supply  of  which  all  the  gardens  in  the 
neighbourhood  were  taxed  ;  and  some  of  the 
lower  boys  were  employed  to  furnish  it.  I 
threatened,  but  without  asperity,  to  trace 
the  depredators,  tli  rough  his  associates,  up  to 
their  leader,  lie  with  perfect  good-humour 
set  me  at  defiance,  ana  I  never  could  bring 
the  charge  home  to  him.    All  boys  and  all 


*•  It  will  be  seen,  however,  though  Dr.  H*ir 
not  aware  of  the  circumstance,  that  She- 
hi.  talent  at  Bngli^i  verse  before 

•  •  ™ 
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masters  were  pleaded  with  him.  I  often 
praised  hiio  as  a  lad  of  great  talents,  often 
exhort**!  him  to  use  them  well ;  but  my  ex- 
hortations were  fruitless.  I  take  fur  granted 
that  hu  taste  was  silently  improved,  and  that 
be  knew  well  the  little  which  he  did  know. 
He  was  removed  from  school  too  soonby  his 
father,  who  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Sum- 
ner, and  whom  I  often  met  at  his  house. 
Sumner  had  a  fine  voice,  fine  car,  fine  taste, 
and,  therefore,  pronunciation  was  frequently 
the  favourite  subject  between  him  aud  Tom 
Sheridan.  1  was  present  at  many  of  their  dis- 
cussions and  disputes,  and  sometimes  took  a 
very  active  part  in  them — but  Richard  was 
not  present.  The  father,  you  know,  was  a 
wrong-headed  whimsical  man,  and,  perhaps, 
bis  scanty  circumstances  were  one  of  the  rea- 
sons, which  prevented  him  from  sending  Ri- 
chard to  the  university.  He  must  have  been 
aware,  as  Sumner  mi  I  were,  that  Richard's 
mind  was  not  cast  in  any  ordinary  mould. 
I  ought  to  have  told  you  that  Richard,  when 
a  boy,  was  a  great  reader  of  English  poetry  > 
but  Ids  exercises  afforded  no  proof  of  his  pro- 
ficiency. In  truth,  be,  as  a  boy,  was  quite 
careless  about  literary  fame.  I  should  sup- 
pose that  his  father,  without  any  regular  sys- 
tem, polished  his  taste  and  supplied  his  me- 
mory with  anecdotes  about  our  best  writers 
in  our  Augustan  age.  The  grandfather,  you 
know,  lived  familiarly  **il'i  Swift.  I  hare 
heard  of  him  as  an  excellent  scholar.  His 
boys,  in  Ireland,  once  performed  a  Greek 
play,  and  when  Sir  William  Jones  and  I  were 
talking  oTerthis  event,  I  determined  to  make 
the  experiment  in  England.  I  selected  some 
of  my  best  boys,  and  they  performed  the 
fKdipus  Tyrannus,  and  the  Trachinians  of 
Sophocle3  I  wrote  some  Greek  Iambics  to 
vindicate  myself  from  the  imputation  of  sin- 
gularity, and  grieved  I  am  that  I  did  not 
keep  a  copy  of  them.  Milton,  you  may  re- 
member, recommend*  what  I  attempted. 

'  *'  I  saw  much  of  Sheridan's  father  after 
die  death  of  Sumner,  and  after  my  own  re- 
moval from  Harrow  to  Stanmer.  I  respect- 
ed him,— be  really  liked  me,  and  did  me 
some  important  services —but  1  never  met 
him  and  Richard  together.  I  often  in- 
quired about  Richard,  and,  from  the  father's 
answers,  found  they  were  not  upon  good 
terms— neither  he  nor  I  ever  spoke  of  his 
son's  talents  but  in  terms  of  the  highest 
praise.  ' 

Young  Sheridan  continued  at  Harrow  un- 
til he  was  nearly  eighteen  ;  and  soon  after- 
ward*, with  his  "friend  Halhed,  we  find  him 
writing  a  farce,  in  imitation  of  Midas,  called 
Jupiter,  which  possessed  considerable  hu- 
mour. The  piece  was,  however,  neglected 
to  be  brought  out,  owing  to  Sheridan  s  dili- 
toriness,  which  thus  early  began  to  show 
itself.  But  literary  pursuits  were  soon 
discarded  by  Sheridan  for  the  affairs  of 
lore,  and  few  events  iu  his  life  are  more 
important  than  his  courtship  and  marriage 
of  Miss  I.inley,  since  by  these  was  his  life 
twice  endangered.  Love  being  a  subject  in 
wliicli  our  author  is  generally  considered  at 
home,  an  animated  description  of  thuse 
.  events  wiU  be  expected,  nor  will  that  expec- 
tation be  disappointed.    It  was  m  the  year 


1 770,  that  old  Mr.  Sheridan  and  his  family 
took  up  their  residence  in  Rath,  where  Mr. 
Linley  and  his  family  then  resided ;  an  ac- 
quaintance between  the  fathers  ripened  into 
intimacy  between  the  junior  branches  of  each 
family,  and,  without  knowing  it,  young  Ri- 
chard Brinsley  and  his  brother  Claries  both 
became  deeply  enamoured  of  the  all-accom- 
plished Miss  Linley  :— 

'  Her  heart,  however,  was  not  so  wholly 
unpreoccupied,  as  to  yield  at  once  to  the 
passion  which  her  destiny  had  in  store  for  j 
her.     One  of  those  transient  preferences,  I 
which  in  early  youth  are  mistaken  for  love,  j 
had  already  taken  lively  possession  of  her 
imagination ;  and  to  this  the  following  lines,  I 
written  at  that  time  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  al- 


scribed  by  Lucian,  with  which  the  young 
men  of  Oxford  were  affected  by  this  beauu- 
ful  girl.  In  describing  her  singing,  he 
quotes  part  of  a  Latin  letter  which  he  himself 
had  written  to  a  friend  upon  first  beanaj; 
her ;  and  it  is  a  curious  proof  of  the  readi- 
ness of  Sheridan,  notwithstanding  his  own 


"•to  the  rfxordino  akoel. 
of  Heaven,  that  fiom 
Dust  note  the- follies  of  each 
Ob,  if  Eliza's  steps  employ  thy  band, 
*  Blot  the  sad  legend  with  u  mortal  tear, 
rtor,  wbeo  she  errs,  through  passion's  wild 


her  co  irsc,  not  lieed  each  triflinjf 


Nor,  when  her  sad  attachment  is 

Note  down  the  transports  of  b«r  erring  tongue, 
But,  when  she  sighs  lor  sorrows  not  her  own, 

I -el  that  dear  sigh  to  Mercy's  cause  be  given : 
And  bear  that  tear  to  ber  Creator's  throne, 
Which  glisteus  in  the  eye  upraised  to  Hea- 
ven r 
'  But  in  lore,  as  in 
power  of  a  mind  like 
made  itself  felt  through  all  obstacles  and  dif- 
ficulties.   He  was  not  long  in  winning  the 
entire  affections  of  the  young  "  Syren," — 
though  the  number  and  wealth  of  his  rivals, 
the  ambitious  views  of  her  father,  and  the 
temptations  to  which  she  herself  was  hourly 
exposed,  kept  his  jealousies  and  fears  perpe- 
tually on  the  watch.' 

Sheridan  is  supposed  to  hare  drawn  the 
character  of  Falkland,  in  the  Rivals,  from  his 
own  self-observation  at  this  period,  and  sonic 
incidents  in  tliat  admirable  comedy  are  said 
to  hare  had  their  origin  in  the  events  of  his 
courtship.  Charles  Sheridan,  unaware  of 
the  rivalry  of  his  brother,  went  ou  securely 
indulging  in  a  passion,  which,  however  hope- 
less, survived  long  after  Miss  Linley 's  selec- 
tion of  another  had  extinguished  every  hope 
in  his  heart  but  that  of  seeing  ber  happy. 
Sheridan  also  eluded  the  scrutiny  of  his 
friend  Halhed,  who  had  confided  to  him  his 
attachment  to  this  enchantress  ;  and  his  only 
mode  of  evading  the  many  tender  inquiries 
and  messages  with  which  Halhed's 
abounded,  was  by  referring  to 
had,  by  some  strange  fatality, 
and  which,  we  may  conclude,  without  much 
uncharitableness,  liad  never  been  written. 

'  Miss  Linley  went  frequently  to  Oxford, 
'  to  perform  at  the  oratorios  and  concerts ;  and 
it  may  easily  be  imagined  that  the  ancient 
allegory  of  the  muses  throwing  chains  over 
Cupid  was  here  reversed,  and  the  quiet  shades 
of  learning  not  a  little  disturbed  by  the 
splendour  of  these  "  angel  visists."  The  let- 
ters of  Halhed  give  a  lively  idea,  not  only  of 
!  his  own  intoxication,  but  of  the  sort  of  con- 
hat  at  Abdera  de- 


fertility,  to  avail  himself  of  the  thoughts  of 
others,  that  we  find  in  this  extract,  word  fur 
word,  the  same  extravagant  comparison  c( 
the  effects  of  music  to  the  process  w  E^yptnti 
embalmment — "  extracting  tlip  brain  through 
the  ears" — which  was  afterwards  transplant*:) 
into  the  dialogue  of  the  Duenna: — ''Mor- 
tuum  quendarn  ante  .'Kgyjiti  media  quw 
poliincirent  cerebella  de  auribus  unco  o  n  ■ 
dam  hamo  solebant  extrahere;  sic  detneu 
auribus  uon  cerebrum,  sed  cor  ipsum  exhao- 
sit  lusciniola,  tec."  He  mentions,  as  the  ri- 
vals most  dreaded  by  her  admirers,  Norr*, 
the  singer,  whose  musical  talents,  it  m 
thought,  recommended  him  to  her,  and  Mr 
Watts,  a  gentleman-commoner,  of  very  lans 
fortun*. 

4  While  all  hearts  and  tongues  were  ttnn 
occupied  about  M  iss  Linley,  it  is  not  •«*- 
derful  that  rumours  of  matrimony  and  ehx*- 
ment  should,  from  time  to  time,  circab* 
among  her  apprehensive  admirers ;  or  that 
the  usual  ill-compliment  should  be  paid  t» 
her  sex  of  supposing  that  wealth  must  be  hV 
winner  of  the  prize.  It  was,  atone  moiwrt. 
currently  reported  at  Oxford,  that  she  b*: 
gone  off  to  Scotland  with  a  young  roao  of 
£3000  a-year,  and  the  panic  which  the  is* 
ligence  spread  is  described  in  one  of  the* 
letters  to  Sheridan  (who,  no  doubt,  shared  I 
it)  as  producing  "  long  faces*'  every*-!** 
Not  only,  indeed,  among  ber  numerous  i  - 
vers,  but  among  all  who  delighted  in  hff 
public  performances,  an  alarm  would  Mo- 
rally be  felt  at  the  prospect  of  her  becoma; 
private  property  :— 

•  "  Te  juga  Taygeli,  pottto  tc  M  small  fhbetf 
Venatu,  mawioque  diujugebere  Cyntbo.^. 

»  "  Thee,  thee,  when  hurried  from  our  ry« 
Laconia's  hilU  shall  mourn  for  many  «  daj- 
The  Arcadian  hunter  shall  forget  his  chaw, 
And  turn  aside,  to  tbink  upon  that  face , 
While  many  an  hour  Apollo's  songlew  staiiw 


Shall  wait  in  silence  for  a  voice  like  tune; 

'  But,  to  the  honour  of  her  sex,  which  w. 
in  general,  more  disinterested  than  the  othft 
it  was  found  that  neither  rank  nor  wealth  hi 
influenced  her  heart  in  its  election ;  and  Hal- 
hed, who,  like  others,  had  estimated  B- 
strength  of  his  rival*  by  their  rent-rolls,  dis- 
covered, at  last,  that  his  unpretending  fn>- 
Sheridan  (whose  advances  in  courtship^ 
in  knowledge  seem  to  have  been  equi\" 
noiseless  and  triumphant)  was  the  chosen  a- 
vourite  of  ber  at  whose  feet  so  many  fortuw 
lay.     Like  that  saint  (Cecilia)  by  wb<* 
name  she  was  always  called,  she  bad  M 
welcomed  to  her  soul  a  secret  visitant,  who* 
gifts  were  of  a  higher  and  more  radiant  k:rc 
tlian  the  more  wealthy  and  lordly  of 
world  caa  proffer .'  '. 

Among .  the  competitors  for  Miss  linW. 
it  would  have  excited  little  surprise,  mat  one 
should  he  found  whose  motives  were  bs>n 
and  dishonourable,  W  not  her  modesty  and 
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s  irtue  bee©  as  distinguished  as  her  beauty :  — 
.  'Captain  Mathews,  a  married  man  and 
intimate  with  Miss  Linlcy's  family,  presum- 
ing upon  the  innocent  familiarity  which  hor 
youth  and  his  own  station  permitted  between 
them,  had  for  some  time  not  only  rendered 
her  remarkable  by  his  indiscreet  attentions 
in  public,  but  had  even  persecuted  her  in 
private  with  those  unlawful  addresses  and 
proposals  which  a  timid  female  will  some- 
times rather  endure,  than  encounter  that 
share  of  the  shame  which  may  be  reflected 
upon  herself  hy  their  disclosure     To  the 
threat  of  self-destruction,  often  tried  with  ef- 
fect in  these  cases,  he  is  said  to  have  added 
the  still  more  unmanly  menace  of  mining,  at 
least,  her  reputation,  if  he  could  not  under- 
mine her  virtue.    Terrified  by  his  persever- 
ance, and  dreading  the  consequences  of  her 
father's  temper,  if  this  violation  of  his  confi- 
dence and  hospitality  were  exposed  ta  him, 
she  at  length  confided  her  distresses  to  Ri- 
chard Sheridan  ;  who,  having  consulted  with 
his  sister,  and  for  the  first  time  disclosed  to 
her  the  stale  of  his  heart  with  respect  to  Miss 
Linley,  lost  no  time  in  expostulating  with 
Mathews,  upon  the  cruelty,  libertinism,  and 
fruitlessoess  of  his  pursuit.    Such  a  remon- 
strance, however,  was  but  little  calculated  to 
conciliate  the  forbearance  of  this  professed 
irtan  of  gallantry,  who,  it  appears  by  the  fol- 
lowing illusion  to  him  under  the  name  of 
Lothario,  in  a  poem  written  by  Sheridan  at 
the  time,  still  counted  upon  the  possibility  of 
gaining  his  object,  or,  at  least,  blighting  the 
fruit  Which  he  could  not  reach  :— 

Nor  spare  the  flirting-  Cusoc'd  rogaf, 
Nor  ancient  Culun's  pulish'd  brogue  ; 
Nor  gaylxHtmrio's  nobler  uame, 
That  Nimrod  to  all  female  fame." 
'  In  consequence  of  fc.is  persecution,  and 
an  increasing  dislike  to  her  profession,  which 
made  her  shrink  more  aud  more  from  the 
gaze  of  the  many,  in  proportion  as  she  be- 
came devoted  to  the  love  of  one,  she  adopted, 
early  in  17*2,  the  romantic  resolution  of 
Hying  secretly  to  France,  and  taking  refuge 
ia  a  consent,  intending,  at  the  same  time,  to 
indemnify  her  father,  to  whom  she  was  hound 
till   the  age  of  twenty -one,  by  the  surrender 
to  him  of  part  of  the  sum  which  Mr.  Long 
had  settled  upon  her.    Sheridan,  who,  it  is 
probable,  had  been  the  chief  adviser  of  her 
flight,  was,  of  course,  not  slow  in  offering  to 
iju  the  partner  of  H.    His  sister,  whom  he 
»s  to  Jiave  persuaded  that  his  conduct  in 
affair  arose  from  a  wish  solely  to  serve 
i  Linley  as  a  friend,  without  any  design 
or  desire  to  take  advantage  of  Ivr  elopement 
fsr  a  lover,  not  only  assisted  them  widi  money 
>ut  of  her  little  fund  for  house  expenses,  hut 
rave  tbem  letters  of  introduction  to  a  tarruly 
whom  she  bad  been  acquainted  at  St. 
-  the  evening  appointed  for  their 
1  Mr.  Linley,  his  ejdest  sou, 
Linley,  were  engaged  at  a 
which  the  young  Cecilia  her- 
elf  Lad  been,  on  a  plea  of  illness,  excused, 
be   wai  "conveyed  by  Sheridan  in  a  sedan- 
hatr  from  her  father  s  house  in  the  Crescent, 
,   »    post-chaise  which  waited  for  them  on 


of  protect  in  3  Miuerva,  to  aceTnpany  them 
in  thtir  flight 

4  Jt  will  be  recollected  that  Sheridan  was 
at  this  time  little  more  than  twenty,  and  his 
companion  just  entering  her  eighteenth  year. 
On  their  arrival  in  London,  with  an  adroit- 
ness which  was,  at  least,  verv  dramatic^  he 
introduced  her  to  an  old  friend'  of  his  family 
(Mr.  F.wjrt,  a  respectable  brandy-merchant 
in  the  city),  as  a  rich  heiress  who  had  con- 
sented to  elope  with  him  to  the  Continent; 
in  consequence  of  which  the  old  gentleman, 
with  many  commendations  of  his  wisdom,  for 
having  given  up  the  imprudent  pursuit  of 
Miss  Linley,  not  only  accommodated  the 
fugitive*  with  a  passage  on  board  a  ship, 
which  he  had  ready  to  sail  from  the  port  of 
London  to  Dunkirk,  but  pre  them  letters  of 
recommendation  to  his  correspondents  at  that 


,e  London  road 


and 


in  which  she  found  a 
had  hired,  as  a  sort 


place,  who  with  the  same  zeal  and  despatch 
facilitat  si  their  journey  to  Lisle. 

'  On  their  leaving  Dunkirk,  as  was  natural 
to  expect,  the  chivalrous  and  disinterested 
protector  degenerated  into  a  mere  selfish 
lover.  It  was  represented  hy  him,  with  ar- 
guments which  seemed  to  appeal  to  prudence 
as  well  as  feeling,  that  after  the  step  which 
they  had  taken,  she  could  not  possibly  ap- 
pear in  England  again  but  as  his  wife.  lie 
was,  therefore,  he  said,  resolved  not  to  deposit 
her  in  a  convent,  till  she  had  consented,  by 
the  ceremouy  of  a  marriage,  to  confirm  to 
Him  that  right  of  protecting  ner  which  he  had 
now  but  temporarily  assumed.  It  did  not, 
we  may  suppose,  require  much  eloquence  to 
convince  her  heart  of  the  truth  of  this  reason- 
ing ;  aud,  accordingly,  at  a  i'tle  village  not 
far  from  Calais,  they  were  married  ahout  the 
latter  ebd  of  March,  1772,  by  a  priest  well 
known  for  his  services  on  such  occasions.*' 

It  was  not  until  this  successful  elopement 
that  Charles  Sheridan  became  acquainted 
even  with  his  brother's  attachment  to  Miss 
Linley,  aud  iu  the  first  moment  of  surprise 
and  indignation,  he  seemed  to  accuse  his 
brother  of  betraying  him.  As  for  Captain 
Mathews  he  rented  his  rage  and  revenge  in 
an  advertisement  in  The  Bath  Chronicle,  in 
which  he  called  Richard  Rrinsley  Sheridan 
names  which  no  gentleman  could  brook  j 
and  00  the  rut  urn  of  the  latter  to  this  coun- 
try, he  followed  Captain  Sfathewi  from  Hath 
to  London,  and  demanded  satisfaction.  A 
duel  ensued,  which  Mr.  Sheridan,  in  a  letter 
to  Captain  Knight,  the  secoud  of  Captain 
Mathews,  thus  describes  :— 

'  Mr.  Ewart  accompanied  mc  to  Hyde 
Park,  about  six  in  the  evening,  where  we  met 
you  and  Mr.  Mathews,  and  we  walked  to- 
gether to  the  ring.  Mr.  Mathews  refusing 
to  make  any  other  acknowledgment  than  he 
had  done,  I  olwerved  that  we  were  come  to 
the  ground:  Mr.  Mathews  objected  to  the 
spot,  aud  appealed  to  you.  We  proceeded 
to  the  back  ofa  building  on  the  other  side  of 
the  ring,  Uie  ground  was  there  perfectly  level. 
I  called  on  him,  and  drew  my  sword  (he 
j  having  previously  declined  pistols).  Mr. 
Ewart  observed  a  sentinel  on  the  other  side 
of  the  building;  we  advanced  to  another 
part  of  the  park.  I  stopped  again  at  a  seem- 
ingly convenient  place:  Mr.  Mathews  ob- 
jected to  the  observation  of  some  people  at  a 


gTeat  distance,  and  proposed  to  retire  to  the 
Hercules'  Pillars  till  the  park  should  be  clear  : 
we  did  so.  In  a  little  tune  we  returned.  I 
again  drew  my  sword  ;  .Mr.  Mathews  again 
objected  to  the  observation  of  a  person  who 
seemed  to  svatch  us.  Mr.  Ewart  observer] 
that  the  chance  was  equal,  and  engaged  that 
no  one  should  stop  liim,  should  it  be'  neces- 
sary for  him  to  retire  to  the  gate,  where  he 
had  a  chaise  and  four,  which  was  equally  at 
his  service.  Mr.  Mathews  declared  that  he 
would  not  engage  while  anv  one  was  within 
.sight,  and  proposed  to  defer  it  till  next morn- 
ing. I  turned  to  you  and  said  that,  "  this 
was  trifling  work;"  that  I  could  not  admit  of 
any  delay,  and  engaged  to  remove  the  gen- 
tleman (who  proved  to  be  an  officer,  and 
who,  on  my  gomg  up  to  him,  and  assuring 
him  that  any  interposition  would  he  ill- 
limed,  politely  retired).  Mr.  Mathews,  in 
the  mean  time,  bad  returned  towards  the 
gate ;  Mr.  Ewart  and  I  called  to  you,  and 
followed.  We  returned  to  the  Hercules' 
Pillars,  and  went  fro  n  thence,  by  agreement, 
to  the  Bedford  Coffee-house,  where,  the  mas- 
ter Mint  alarmed,  you  came  and  conducted 
us  to  Mr.  Mathews  at  the  Castle  Tavern, 
Henrietta  Street.  Mr.  Ewart  took  lights  up 
in  his  hand,  and  almost  immediately  on  our 
entering  the  room  we  engaged.  I  struck  Mr. 
Mathews's  point  so  much  out  of  the  line,  that 

'  I  stepped  up  and  caught  hold  of  his  wrist,  or 
the  hilt  of  his  sword,  while  the  point  of  mine 
was  at  his  breast.  You  ran  in  and  caught 
hold  of  my  arm,  exclaiming,  "  Don't  kill 
him."  I  struggled  to  disengage  my  arm, 
and  said  his  sword  was  in  my  power.  Mr. 
Sfathem  called  out  twice  or  thrice,  "  I  beg 
my  life."  We  were  parted.  You  immedi- 
ately said,  "  There,  he  has  begged  his  life, 
and  now  there  is  an  end  of  it  ;"  and,  on 
Mr.  Ewart's  saying  that  when  his  sword  svas 
in  my  power, 'ns  I  attempted  no  more,  you 
should  not  have  interfered,  you  replied  thnt 
you  were  wrong,  but  that  you  had  done  it 
hastily,  and  to  prevent  mischief — or  words 
to  that  effect.  Mr.  Mathews  then  hinted 
that  I  was  rather  oMigefl  to  your  interposition 
for  the  advantage  ;  you  dwlare  1  that  "before 
you  did  so,  Imth  the  swords  were  in  Mr  She- 
ridan's power."  Mr.  Mathews  still  seemed 
resolved  to  give  it  another  turn,  and  observed 
thnt  he  had  never  quitted  his  swonl.  Pro- 
voked nt  this.  I  then  swore  (with  too  much 
heat,  p  rhnps)  that  he  should  either  give  u 
his  sword,  and  I  would  break  it,  or  go  to  ' 
guard  again.  He  refused—  but.  on  my  per- 
sisting, either  gave  it  into  my  hand  orlhmg 
it  on  the  table,  <>r  ihe  ground  (which,  I  will 

'  not  absolutely  affirm).  I  broke  it,  nnd  Hung 
the  hilt  to  the  other  end  of  the  room  He 
exclaimed  at  this.  I  look  a  mourning  sword 
from  Mr.  Ewart  and  pre  enting  him  with 
mine,  gave  my  honour  that  what  had  passed  * 
should  never  be  mentioned  by  tne,  and  he 

♦  might  now  right  himself  again.  He  replied, 
that  he  "  would  never  draw  a  sword  against 
the  man  who  had  given  him  his  life  :"— but, 
on  his  still  exclaiming  against  the  indignity 
of  breaking  his  sword  (which  he  had  brought 
upon  himself),  Mr.  Ewart  offered  him  the 
pistols,  and  some  altercation  passed  between 
them.    Mr.  Mathews  said,  that  he  could 
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show  lii*  fiic*.  if  h  were  known  how 
hi*  sword  was  broke — that  such  a  thing  had 
never  been  done  -  that  it  cancelled  all  obli- 
gations, ice.  kc  You  seemed  to  think  it 
was  wrong,  and  we  both  proposed,  that  if  he 
never  misrepresented  the  affair,  it  should  not 
be  mentioned  by  us.  This  was  settled.  I 
then  a* Iced  Mr.  Mathews  whether  (as  he  had 
expressed  himself  sensible  of,  and  shocked 
at  the  injustice  and  indignity  he  had  done 
me  in  his  advertisement),  it  aid  not  occur  to 
him  thai  he  owed  roe  another  satisfaction  ; 
and  that,  as  it  was  now  in  his  power  to  do  it 
without  discredit,  I  supposed  he  would  not 
imitate.  This  he  absolutely  refused,  unless 
conditionally;  I  insisted  on  it,  and  said  I 
would  not  leave  the  room  till  it  was  settled. 
After  much  altercation,  and  with  much  ill- 
grace,  he  gave  the  apology,  which  afterwards 
appeared.  We  parted,  and  I  returned  im- 
mediately to  Rath.  I,  there,  to  Col.  Gould, 
Captain  Wade,  Mr.  Creaser,  and  others, 
mentioned  the  affair  to  Mr.  Mathews'  credit 
— said  that  chance  having  given  me  the  ad- 
vantage, Mr.  Mathews  had  consented  to  that 
apology,  and  mentioning  nothing  of  the 
Mr.  Mathews  came  down,  and  in 
>und  the  whole  affair  had  been 
liferent  light,  and  insinuations 
to  the  same  purpose  as  in  the 
paper  which  has  occasioned  this  trouble.  J 
had  undoubted  authority  that  these  accounts 
proceeded  from  Mr.  Mathews,  and  likewise 
that  Mr.  Knight  had  never  any  share  in 
them.  I  then  thought  I  no  longer  owed  Mr. 
Mathews  the  compliment  to  conceal  any  cir- 
cumstance, and  I  related  the  affair  to  several 
geirtlemen  exactly  as  above.' 
The  apology  which  Mr.  Mathews  gave  was 
— 1  in  The  Bath  Chronicle, 
i ;  the  following  is  a  copy  :— 
that  the  expressions  I 
i  use  of  to  Mr.  Sheridan's  disadvantage 
were  the  effects  of  passion  aad  misrepresen- 
tauoa,  I  retract  what  1  have  said  to  that  gen- 
tleman's disadvantage,  and  particularly  beg 
his  pardon  for  my  advertisement  in  The  Bath 
Chronicle.  4  thomas  matbews.' 

Disgraced,  and  almost  universally  shun- 
ned, Captain  Mathews  found  he  had  a  cha- 
racter to  retrieve,  and  was  told,  by  some  in- 
judicious friend,  that  the  only  means  of  re- 
moving the  stigma  left  by  the  first  duel  was 
to  fight  a  second.  Sheridan  readily  accepted 
the  challenge.  The  account  of  this  second 
due),  which  Mr.  Moore  gives,  and  we  sub- 
join, was  drawn  up  some  months  after,  by 
the  second  of  Mr.  Mathews,  and  deposited 
in  the  hands  of  Captain  Wade,  the  master  of 
the  ceremonies  Though  somewhat  partially 
coloured,  and  (according  to  Mr.  Sheridan  s 
remarks  upon  it)  incorrect  in  some  particu- 
lars, it  is,  upon  the  whole,  perhaps  as  accu- 
rate a  statement  as  could  be  expected : — 
*  "  Copy  &f  a  Paper  left  by  3lr.  homttt  in 
tkt  Hoai  o/Capiaui  WULam  If  7t*,  Mtu- 
UroftkcCtrtmowt  Bath. 
«"On  quitting  our  chaises  at  the  top  of 
Kingsdown,  I  entered  into  a  conversation 
with  Captain  Paumier,  relative  to  some  pre- 
liminaries I  thought  ought  to  be  settled  in  an 
affair  which  was  likely  to  end  very  seriously, 
lartkularly  the  method  of;  using  tto&rputob, 


his  desire  to  use  prior  to  swords,  from  a  con- 
viction that  Mr.  Sheridan  would  run  in  on 
him,  and  an  ungentlemanlike  scuffle  proba- 
bly  be  the  coasequence.  This,  however,  was 
refused  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  declaring  he  had 
no  pistols:  Captain  Paumier  replied  he  had 
a  brace  (which  I  know  were  loaded).  By 
my  advice,  Mr.  Mathews's  were  not  loaded, 
as  I  imagined  it  was  always  customary  to 
load  on  the  field,  which  I  mentioned  to  Cap- 
tain Paumier  at  the  White  Hart,  before  we 
went  out,  and  desired  he  would  draw  his  pis- 
tols. He  replied,  as  they  were  already  load- 
ed, and  they  going  on  a  public  road  at  that 
time  of  the  morning,  he  might  as  well  let 
them  remain  so  till  we  got  to  the  place  ap- 
pointed, when  he  would  on  his  honour  draw 
them,  which  I  am  convinced  he  would  have 
done,  had  there  been  time;  but  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan immediately  drew  his  sword,  and,  in  a 
vaunting  manner,  desired  Mr.  Mathews  to 
draw  (their  ground  was  very  uneven,  and 
near  the  post-chaises).  Mr.  Mathews  drew; 
Mr.  Sheridan  advanced  on  him  at  first;  Mr. 
Mathews,  in  turn,  advanced  fast  on  Mr.  She- 
ridan; upon  which  he  retreated,  till  he  very 
suddenly  ran  in  upon  Mr.  Mathews,  laying 
himself  exceedingly  open,  and  endeavouring 
to  get  bold  of  Mr  Mathews's  sword;  Mr. 
Mathews  received  him  on  his  point,  and,  I 
believe,  disengaged  his  sword  from'  Mr.  She- 
ridan's body,  and  gave  him  another  wound, 
which,  I  suppose,  must  have  been  either 
against  one  of  his  ribs  or  his  breast-bone,  as 
bis  sword  broke,  which,  I  imagine,  happened 
from  the  resistance  it  met  with  from  one  of 
those  parts ;  but  whether  it  was  broke  from 
that,  or  on  the  closing,  I  cannot  aver. 

1  Mr.  Mathews.  I  think,  on  findjnfc  his 
sword  broke,  laid  hold  of  Mr.  Sheridan's 
sword-arm,  and  tripped  up  his  heels :  they 
both  fell ;  Mr.  Mathews  was  uppermost,  with 
the  hilt  of  his  sword  in  bis  hand,  having 
about  six  or  seven  inches  of  the  blade  to  it, 
with  which  I  saw  him  give  Mr.  Sheridan,  as 
I  imagined,  a  skin- wound  or  two  in  the 
neck ;  for  it  could  be  no  more, — the  remain- 
ing part  of  the  sword  being  broad  and  blunt ; 
he  also  beat  him  in  the  race  either  with  his 
fist  or  the  hilt  of  his  sword.  Upon  this  I 
turned  from  them,  and  asked  Captain  Pau- 
mier if  we  should  not  take  them  up ;  but  I 
cannot  say  whether  he  heard  me  or  not,  as 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  noise ;  however,  he 
made  no  reply.  I  again  turned  to  the  com- 
batants, who  were  much  in  the  same  situation : 
I  found  Mr.  Sheridan's  sword  was  bent,  and 
he  slipped  his  hand  up  the  small  part,  and 
gave  Mr  Mathews  a  sight  wound  in  the  left 
p»rt.of  his  belly :  I  that  instant  turned  again 
to  Cape  Paumier,  and  proposed  again  our 
taking  them  up.  He  in  the  same  moment 
called  out,  "(Jhl  be  is  kiUtd  !  he  is  killed  P 
I  as  quick  &j  iRjsabie  turned  again,  and 
found  Mr  Mathews  had  recovered  the 
of  his  sword,  that  was  before  on  the 
wjth  which  he  bad  wounded  Mr.  Sheridan 
in  the  belly :  I  saw  him  drawing  the  point 
out  of  the  wound.  By  this  time  Mr.  Sheri- 
don's  sword  was  broke,  which  he  told  us. 
Capt.  Paumier  called  out  to  him,  "  My  dear 
Sheridan,  beg  your  life,  and  I  will  be  your's 


(be  em."  I  also  desired  him  to  ask  bu  lift : 
ha  replied,  "  No,  by  £>-,  I  won't"  1  then 
told  Capt  Paumier  it  would  not  do  to  wait 
for  those  punctilios  (or  words  to  that  effect., 
and  desired  he  would  assist  me  is  taking 
them  up.  Mr.  Mathews  most  readily  «- 
quiescea*  first  desiring  me  to  see  Mr.  Sh«n- 
aan  was  disarmed.  I  desired  him  to  gira 
me  the  tuck,  which  he  readily  did,  as  dud 
Mr.  Sheridan  the  broken  part  of  his  sword  to 
Capt.  Paumier.  Mr.  Sheridan  and  Mr.  Ms- 
thews  both  got  up,  the  former  was  helped 
into  one  of  the  chaise*,  and  drove  off  lor 
Bath,  and  Mr.  Mathews  made  the  best  of  ha 
way  for  London. 

« Mr.  Sheridan  was  driven  from  the  ground 
to  the  White  Hart;  where  Ditcher  and 
Sharpe,  the  most  eminent  surgeons  of  Balk, 
attended  and  dressed  his  wounds,— and,  os 
the  following  day,  at  the  request  of  his  sit- 
ters, he  was  carefully  removed  to  hb  own 
home.  The  newspapers,  which  coptaiwd 
the  account  of  the  affair,  and  even  stated  that 
Sheridan's  life  was  in  danger,  reached  tht 
Linleys  at  Oxford  during  the  performaivcf, 
but  were  anxiously  concealed  from  Miss  Lu> 
ley  by  her  father,  who  knew  that  the  intelli- 
gence would  totally  disable  her  from  appar- 
ing.  Some  persons,  who  were  witnes*-!  A 
the  performance  that  day,  stfl|  talk  of  tkt 
touching  effect  which  her  beauty  and  singsn; 
produced  upon  all  present,— aware,  as  they 
were,  that  a  heavy  calamity  had  befallen  her, 
of  which  she  herself  was  perhaps  the  only  one 
in  the  assembly  ignorant. 

'  In  her  way  buck  to  Bath,  she  was  mail 
some  miles  from  the  town  by  a  Mr.  Psnton, 
a  clergyman,  long  intimate  with  tsfcfofly. 
who,  taking  her  from  her  fatbet  s  chaise** 
his  own,  employed  the  rest  of  the  journey  is 
cautiously  breaking  tp  her  the  particulars  of 
the  alarming  event  that  had  occurred.  Hot- 
withstanding  this  precaution,  her  feeuo,-s 
were  so  taken  by  surprise,  that,  in  the  dutrex 
of  the  moment,  she  let  the  secret  of  her  ban 
escape,  and  passionately  exclaimed,  "My 
husband  f  my  husband !"— demanding  to  sa 
him,  and  insisting  upon  her  right  as  au  mlt 
to  be  near  him,  and  watch  over  him  day  sal 
night   Her  entreaties,  however,  could  k* 
be  complied  with ;  for  the  elder  Mr-  Sneo- 
dan,  on  his  return  from  town,  incensed  *» 
grieved  at  the  catastrophe  to  which  his  soa» 
imprudent  passion  had  led,  refused  for  sob* 
time  even  to  see  him,  and  strictly  forbade  all 
intercourse  between  his  daughters  and  the 
Linley  family.   But  the  appealing  looki  rfi 
brother,  lying  wounded  and  unhappy,  has 
more  power  over  their  hearts  than  the  coo- 
mands  of  a  father ;  and  they,  aceofdrogif • 
contrived  to  communicate  intelligence  of  toe 
lovers  to  each  other. 

4  The  following  Lent,  Miss  Linley  appt*»- 
ed  in  the  oratorios  at  Coveat  Garden;  tad 
Sheridan,  who,  from  the  nearness  of  M 
retreat  to  London  (to  use  a  phrase  of 
own,  repeated  In  one  of  hb  friend's  letters!, 
"  trod  upon  the  heers  of  perilous probabi^ 
ties,"  though  prevented  by  the  vrgilance  of 
her  father  from  a  private  interview,  had  fir 

Juent  opportunities  of  seeing  her  in  public, 
jnong  many  other  stratagems  which  he  ton- 
trived  for  the  purpose  of  exchaajin?  *  fr* 
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he  more  than  once  disgnised 
■  hackney-coachman,  and  drore 
her  home  from  the  theatre.' 

Although  Sheridan  and  Mm  Linley  had 
been  primely  married  in  France,  jet  it  was 
deemed  necessary  to  conceal  the  circum- 
stance, and  H  was  not  until  tbe  13th  of  April, 
1773  (nearly  twelve  months  afterwards)  that 
their  union  took  place  with  the  consent  of 
Mr.  Liniey.  That  in  Miss  Linlev  he  obtained 
■  treasure  of  no  ordinary  value  will  be  seen 
by  the  following  description  of  bet  s— ■ 

'  There  has  seldom,  perhaps,  existed  a  finer 
combination  of  all  those  qualities  that  attract 
both  eye  and  heart  than  this  accomplished 
and  lovely  person  exhibited.  To  judge  by 
what  we  hear,  it  was  impossible  to  see  her 
without  admiration,  or  know  her  without 
love;  and  a  late  bishop  used  to  say,  that  she 
"  seemed  to  him  the  connecting  link  between 
woman  and  angel."  The  devotedncss  of  af- 
fection, too,  with  which  she  was  regarded, 
#u  father  and  sistere,  but 

isTbest  klnTwhicMike 
begins  at  home ;"  and  that,  while 
'  and  music  enchanted  the  world, 
i  more  mtriesio  and  lasting  for 
those  who  came  nearer  to  her.  We  have  al- 
ready seen  with  what  pliant  sympathy  she  fol- 
lowed her  husband  through  his  various  pur- 
suits— identifying  herself  with  the  politician 
as  warmly  and  readily  as  with  tlte  author, 
and  keeping  Love  still  attendant  on  Genius, 
through  all  his  transformations.  As  the  wife 
the  , lr-mia^t  snd  manager,  wo  find  her 

lofni 

over  tho  plays  sent  in 

Aa  the  wife  of  the  senator  and 
orator,  we  see  her,  with  no  less  zeal,  making 
extracts  from  state-papers,  and  copying  out 
ponderous  pamphlets— entering,  with  all  her 
heart  and  soul,  into  tbe  details  of  elections, 
and  even  endeavouring  to  fathom  the  myste- 
ries of  the  funds.  The  affectionate  and  sen- 
sible care  with  which  she  watched  over,  not 
only  her  own  children,  but  those*  which  her 
beloved  sister,  Mrs.  Tickell,  confided  to  her, 
in  dying,  gives  the  finish  to  this  picture  of 
domestic  usefulness.  When  it  is  recollected, 
too,  that  the  person  thus  homelily  employed 
wast  gifted  with  every  charm  that  could  adorn 


L  delight  society,  it  would  be  difficult,  per 
haps,  to  find  anywhere  a  more  perfect  exam- 
ple of  that  happy  mixture  of  utility  and  orna- 
ment, in  which  all  that  is  prized  by  the  bus- 
Land  and  the  lover  combines,  and  which  ren- 
ders woman  what  the  sacred  fire  was  to  the 
Pa  races  not  only  an  object  of  adoration  on 
their  altars,  but  a  source  of  warmth  and  com- 
fort to  their  hearths. 

*  To  say  that,  with  all  this,  she  was  not 
happy ,  nor  escaped  the  censure  of  the  world, 
a*  but  to  assign  to  her  that  share  of  shadow, 
without  which  noshing  bright  ever  existed  on 
this  earth.  United,  not  only  by  marriage, 
best  by  love,  to  a  man  who  was  the  object  of 
universal  admiration,  and  whose  vanity  and 
fnunioas  too  often  led  him  to  yield  to  the 
temptations  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  it 
asset  bat  natural  that,  fn  the  consciousness  of 
her  own  power  to  charm,  site  should  be  tan 


and  then  piqued  into  an  appearance  of  reta- 
liation, and  seem  to  listen  with  complacence 
to  some  of  those  numerous  worshippers  who 
crowd  around  such  beautiful  and  unguarded 
shrines;— -not  that  she  was  at  any  time  un- 
matched by  Sheridan ;  CM  the  contrary,  he 
followed  her  with  a  lover's  eye*  throughout  | 
and  it  was  believed  of  both,  by  those  who 
knew  them  best,  that,  even  when  they  seem- 
ed most  attracted  by  other  objects,  they  would 
willingly,  had  they  consulted  the  real  wishes 
of  their  hearts,  have  given  up  every  one  in 
the  world  for  each  other.  So  wantonly  do 
those  who  have  happiness  in  their  grasp  trifle 
with  that  rare  and  delicate  treasure,  till,  like 
the  careless  hand  playing  with  a  rose,— 

•  **  In  swinging  ft  rudely— too  rudely,  alas, 
They  snap  it  '—it  falls  to  the  ground.** 

'  They  had,  immediately  after  their  mar- 
riage, as  we  have  seen,  passed  some  tune  in 
a  little  cottage  at  East  Burn  ham,  and  it  was 
a  period  of  course  long  remembered  by  them 
both  for  its  happiness.  I  have  been  told,  by 
a  friend  of  Sheridan,  that  he  once  overheard 
him  exclaiming  to  himself,  after  looking  for 
some  moments  at  his  wife,  with  a  pang,  no 
doubt,  of  melancholy  self-reproach,  "  Could 
anything  bring  back  those  first  feelings  V  then 
addiug,  with  a  sigh,  "  Yes.  perhaps  the  cot- 
tage at  East  Burnham  might."  In  this,  as 
well  as  in  some  other  traits  of  the  same  kind, 
there  is  assuredly  anything  but  that  common- 
place indifference  which  too  often  clouds  over 
the  evening  of  married  life.  On  the  contra- 
ry, it  seems  rather  the  struggle  of  affection 
with  its  own  remorse,  and,  like  the  humour- 
ist who  mourned  over  the  extinction  of  his 
intellect,  so  eloquently  as  to  prove  that  it  was 
•till  in  full  vigour,  shows  love  to  be  still 
vrarmlyalive,  tn  the  vary  act  of  lamenting 

We  have  no  time  to  dwell  on  the  literary 
efforts  of  Sheridan  at  this  time,  although 
they  yielded  the  Rivals,  St.  Patrick's  Day, 
and  the  Duenna ;  nor  shall  we  slop  to  no- 
tice his  purchase  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre. 
All  these  events  are  circumstantially  narrated 
by  Mr.  Moore.  In  noticing  the  School  for 
Scandal,  which  Mr.  M.  does  at  some  length, 
he  insert*  the  following  verses  found  in  Mr. 
Sheridan's  hand-writing,  as  the  foundation 
of  the  specimen  Sir  Benjamin  Backbite  gives 
of  his  poetical  talents.  Mr.  Moore  thinks  it 
was  probably  written  by  Tickell  and  Mr.  3., 
to  ridicule  some  woman  of  fashion 
•"Then,  behind,  all  my  hair  is  dons  up  In  a 
plat, 

And  so,  like  a  cornet's,  tuckM  under  my  kaL 


■Sure 


Then  1  mount  on  my  palfrey  as  gay  as  a  lark, 
And,  WWd  by  John,  take  the  dust*  In  High 
Park. 

H 

Who 

No 

But  as  taper 
■■'    rlcgsaree  . 


the  way  t  am  met  by  softie  smart : 
ho  rides  by  my  side  on  s  Httte  bay 
>  .tordy  Hiberniiis,  wrth  shoulders 


•"But  sometimes, 
chaise, 

And  manage,  myself,  my  two  little  grcyi 

'  *  This  phrase  is  made 
logue: — "  As  Lady  Betty 
the  dust  to  Hyde  Park.* 


1  order  my 


of  to  tbe  dia- 


Othei  horses  are  clowns,  and  Uiese  macaroni™. 
And  to  give  them  this  title,  I'm  sure  is'nt  wrong. 
Their  legs  are  at 
long. 

down, 

You  know  was  tbe  fashion  before  you  left  town, 
Tbe  thing's  well  enough,  wbeu  allowance  is 
made 

For  the  sise  of  the  trees  and  the  depth  of  the 
shade. 

But  the  spread  of  their  leaves  such  a  shelter 
affords 

To  Ummo  aoisy,  Impertinent  creatures  called 
birds, 

Whose  ridiculous  chirruping  ruins  the  scene. 
Brings  tbe  country  I 


spleen. 

Yet,  though ' 

mark, 
We  ail  herd  in  em 

park, 
There  with  ease  wi 

wicket. 
The  ctiimnles  of 

at  cricket. 

I  must  though,  Injustice,  declare  that the  grj*. , 
Which,  worn  by  our  feet,  Is  diminished  spare, 
In  u  1 1 title  time  more  will  be  brown  arul  as  Hat 
As  tbe  sand  at  Vauxhatl,nr  aa  Usoelagb  mat. 
Improving  thus  fast,  perhaps,  by  degrees, 
We  may  sea  rolls  and  butter  spread  under  the 
trees. 

With  a  small  pretty  band  in  each  seat  of  tbe 
walk* 

To  play  little  tunes  and  enliven  our  talk,* 

Intending  hereafter  to  return  to  this  part 
of  our  subject,  we  shell  turn  to  another  era, 
and  quote  Mr.  Moore's  description  of  Mr. 
Sheridan's  political  debut  s— 

'  Tbe  period  at  which  Mr.  Sheridan  en- 
tered upon  his  political  career  was,  in  every 
respect,  remarkable.  A  persevering  and  vin- 
dictive war  against  America,  with  the  folly 
and  guilt  of  which  the  obstinacy  of  the  court 
and  the  acquiescence  of  the  people  are  equal- 
ly chargeable,  was  fast  approaching  that  cri- 
sis which  every  unbiassed  spectator  of  the 
contest  bad  long  foreseen,  and  at  which,  bow- 
ever  humiliating  to  the  haughty  pretensions 
of  England,  every  friend  to  the  liberties  of 
the  human  race  rejoiced  It  was,  perhaps, 
as  difficult  for  this  country  to  bare  been  long 
and  virulently  opposed  to  such  principles  as 
the  Americans  asserted  in  this  contest,  with- 
out being  herself  corrupted  by  the  cause  which 
she  maintained,  as  it  was  for  the  French  to 
have  fought  in  the  same  conflict,  by  the  side 
of  tbe  oppressed,  without  catching  a  portion 
of  that  enthusiasm  for  liberty  which  such  an 
alliance  was  calculated  to  inspire.  Accord- 
ingly, while  the  voice  of  philosophy  was  heard 
along  the  neighbouring  shores,  speaking  aloud 
those  oracular  warnings  which  preceded  the 
death  of  the  great  Pan  of  despotism,  tbe  cour- 
tiers and  lawyers  of  England  were,  with  an 
spirit  of  servility,  advising  and  sane- 
'  strides  of  power  as  would  not 
iworthy  of  the  most  dark  and 
slavish  times. 

•  Not  only  were  the  public  events,  in  which 
Mr.  Sheridan  was  now  called  to  take  a  part, 
of  a  nature  more  extraordinary  and  awful 
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iLm  had  often  U-en  exhibited  on  die  theatre 
of  ^.lilies  but  the  lending  actors  in  the  scene 
were  of  dial  loftier  order  of  intellect  which 
Mature  seem*  to  keep  in  reserve-  for  the  en- 
noblement of  such  groat  occasions.  Two  of 
thi-st-,  Mr  Hurke  and  Mr.  Fox,  were  already 
in  the  full  maturity  of  their  fame  and  talent, 
— while  the  third,  Mr.  I'itt,  was  just  upon 
the  point  of  entering,  with  the  most'  auspi- 
cious piomisc,  into  the  same  splendid  ca- 
reer:— 

*  "  Nunc  cuspidc  patrU 
lnrlyius,  Herculeas  ohm  mature  naglttas.'" 

Mr.  Sheridan  was  returned  to  the  House 
of  C'omuipns,  as  a  powerful  auxiliary  to  tne 
opposition  :— 

'  He  made  hi*  first  speech  in  Parliament 
011  the  2tlh  of  November,  17M0,  when  a  pe-  j 
t. in. n  was  presented  to  the  house,  complam- 
u. g  of  the  undue  election  of  the  sitting  mem- 
I  en  (himself  and  Mr.  Mouckton)  for  Staf- 
ford. It  was  rather  lucky  for  him  that  die 
owiMon  was  uin  in  which  he  felt  personally 
interested,  as  it  t<ok  away  much  of  that  ap- 
pearance of  anxiety  for  display  which  might 
have  attended  his  first  exhibition  upon  any 
Kcxcral  subject.  The  fame,  however,  which 
he  had  already  acquired  by  his  literary  ta- 
lents, was  sufficient,  even  on  this  question, 
to  awaken  all  the  curiosity  and  expectation 
of  his  audience;  and  accordingly  we  are  told, 
in  the  report  of  his  speech,  that  "  he  was 
In  :inl  w.tli  paiticulur  attention,  die  home 
being  uncommonly  (till  while  he  was  speak- 
ing.' TJiij  indignation  which  he  expressed 
on  this  occasion,  at  the  charges  brought 
by  the  petition  against  the  electors  of  Stafford, 
was  coolly  turned  into  ridicule  by  Mr.  Kig- 
1  y,  paymaster  of  the  force*.  Hut  Air.  lot, 
whoa  eloquence  was  always  ready  at  the  call 
of  good  nature,  and,  like  the  shield  of  Ajax, 
had  "  ample  room  and  verge  enough"  to  pro- 
tect Hot  only  himself  but  his  friends,  CUM 
promptly  to  the  aid  of  the  young  orator;  and, 
in  reply  lo  Mr.  Uijjby,  observed,  that  ••  though 
those  uiini-lerial  members  who  chieily  robbed 
and  plundered  Iheir  constituents  might  after- 
w.irds  aiTi  ^t  to  unstiise  them,  yet  gcullciicii 
vvlio  fe.it  properly  tlie  nature  of  the  trust  al- 
lowed to  them  would  always  treat  them  and 
■peak  of  them  witli  respect." 

'  It  u.u  on  tins  night,  as  Woodfall  used  to 
lelate,  that  Mr.  Shtrulau,  after  he  had  spo- 
ken, came  up  to  him  in  die  gallery,  and  ask- 
ed, v>  ith  much  anxiety,  what  he  thought  of 
his  first  attempt.  The'  answer  of  Woodfall, 
as  he  had  the  courage  afterwards  to  own,  was, 
"  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  tin  not  think  that  this 
is  your  line — you  Lad  much  better  have  stuck 
to  your  former  pursuits;"  on  hearing  which, 
Slieudan  rested  his  head  upon  his  hand  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  then  xchementiy  exclaimed, 
"  It  is  in  me,  however,  and,  by  6—,  it  shall 
come  out!" 

4  It  appears,  indeed,  that  upon  many  per- 
.  viis,  besides  Mr.  Woodfall,  the  impression 
produced  by  this  first  essay  of  his  oratory  was 
tar  from  answerable  to  the  expectations  that 
had  been  formed.    The  chief  defect  remark- 
ed in  him  was  a  thick  and  indistinct  mode 
.of  delivery,  which,  though  he  afterwards 
^eally  toi  retted  it,  was  never  entirely  p  . 
n.uvtd.' 


alluded  to  Tickell  and 

jointly:  Mr.  Moore 
cimeus  of  this  joint- 


We  hi 
Sheridan 
uives  son 
stock  clubbing  of 

'  Between  Tickell  and  Sheridan  there  was 
a  never  ending  "skirmish  of  wit,''  both  ver- 
bal and  practical ;  and  the  latter  kind,  in 
particular,  was  carried  on  between  them  with 
all  the  waggery,  and,  not  unfrequendy,  the 
malice  of  school-boys*.  Tickdl,  much  less 
occupied  by  business  than  his  friend,  had  al- 
political  jtux-4 afrit  on  tlie  anvil 


by  theai  jointly.  The  following  string  of 
pasquinades,  so  well  known  In  political  cir- 
cles, and  written,  as  the  reader  will  perceive, 
at  different  dates,  though  principally  by  Sheri 
dan,  owes  some  of  its  stanzas  to  Tickell,  and 
a  few  others,  I  lielieve,  to  ixml  John  Towns- 
hend.    1  have  strung  together,  without  re- 


gard to  chronology,  the  best  of  these  detach- 
ed lampoons.  Time  having  removed  their 
venom,  and  with  it,  in  a  great  degree,  their 


'  "  t  Joe  M — wb— y,  Joe  M— «t>— y, 

Your  throat  sure  must  raw  be, 
in  striving  to  make  yourself  b*srf{ .  * 
.  But  it  pleased  oot  the  pigs, 

N'.r  the  WcstmimtcT  Whigs, 
That  your  knighthood  should  utter  one  word. 

Joe  M-*b-y, 


wit,  they  are  now  like  dried 
harmless  objects  of  curiosity : — 

«M  Johnny  W — Iks,  Johnny  W — lksf, 

Thou  greatest  of  bilks, 
How  cbang'd  are  the  uotes  you  now  ting ! 

Your  fain'd  Forty-five 

Is  Prerogative, 
And  your  blasphemy, '  God  save  the  Kiug," 
Johnny  W— lit*, 
And  your  blasphemy,  *  Go .  save  the  kiug.' 

« •  Jack  Ch — ch— H,  Jack  Ch—  ch— II, 

The  town  sure  you  search  ill, 
Your  mob  has  disgraced  all  your  brags  ; 

When  next  you  draw  out  ,  \ 

Your  hospital  out, 
Do,  prithcr,  afford  thein  clean  ngs, 

Jack  Ch— ch— 11, 
Do,  prithee,  afford  them  clean  ra»s. 

«  »  Captain  H-tb,  Captain  K— tb, 
Keep  your  tongue  'twixl  your  teeth, 

Le»i  bedchamber  tricks  you  betray  ; 
And,  if  teeth  you  want  mo;c, 
Why  my  Inld  commodate, 

You  may  borrow  of  Lord  G  -II— y, 

Captain  K — th, 

You  may  borrow  of  Lord  G — II—  y. 


M—  ntm— res, 
Whom  uobody  for  is, 

And  for  whom  we  none  of  us  or*; 
From  Dublin  yoa  tame- 
It  bad  been  much  tbe  saaie, 

If  your  lordship  bad  stayed 


Ifyour  lordship  had  staye*l  wbere  yoa  w<r». 
'  "  Lord  O — ft — y,  Lord  0— gl— j, 

You  spoke  mighty  strongly— 
Who  you  arc,  though,  all  [ 

But  Hi  let  you  depart, 

For  I  believe  in  l 
You  had  i 


in  my  heart, 
they  did  "^J1^^ 


«  ■  On  one  occasion,  Sh'ridan  having  co- 
vered  the  floor  of  a  dark  passage  leading  from 
the  drawing-room  with  all  the  plates  and  dishes 
of  the  house,  ranged  closely  together,  provoked 
his  unconscious  play-fellow  to  pursue  him  into 
tbe  midst  of  them.  Having  left  a  path  for  bis 
own  escape,  he  passed  through  easily,  but 
Tickell,  f  illing  at  full  length  into  the  ambus- 
cade, was  very  much  cut  in  several  places. 
The  next  day  Lord  John  Towoihcnd, on  paying 
a  visit  to  the  hcd-aide  of  Tickell,  found  him 
covered  over  with  patches,  and  indigaantly 
vowing  vengeance  against  SJierldan  for  this 
unjustifiable  trick.  In  the  midst  of  his  anger, 
howeier,  he  could  not  help  exclaiming,  with 
the  true  feeling  of  an  amateur  of  this  sort  of 
mischief,  "  But  how  auuuingly  well  done  it 
was!"  ,  . 

« t  In  Sheridan's  copy  of  the  stanza  written 
in  this  metre  at  the  t.aic  of  the  Union,  (begin- 
ning, *  Zor.k»,  Harry  !  rooks,  Hairy !"  he  en- 
titled then,  "  An  admirable  new  ballad, 
Soes  excellently  well  lo  the  tune  of 

'  Mi>.  Ame,  Mis.  A  me, 
ll  gives  nit  contain,'  M, 


You  had  rather 
■  «  c.l— no— e,  Gl— nb— e, 

What's  good  for  the  teutvy  I 
For  ne'er  be  your  Old  trade  forgot—  v 

In  your  arms  rattier  quarter 

A  pestle  and  mortar, 
And  your  crest  be  a  spruce  gallipot, 

■  gr  * » 

Your  crest  be  a  spruce  gallipot. 
»»«  (Jl— ob— e,  Gl— nb— *, 

Tbe  world's  topsy-turvy, 
Of  this  truth  you  re  the  fittest  aluaUr ; 

For  who  can  deny 

Tint  the  low  become  high, 
When  tbe  king  makes  a  lord  of  Silvester, 

(;]_,';—., 
When  the  king  makes  a  V>rd  of  SilvesW- 
•  «  Mr.  P— 1,  Mr.  P— 1/ 

In  return  for  your  ical, 
I'm  told  they  have  dubb'd  you  Sit  Bob  | 
Having  got  wealth  enough 
By  coarse  Manchester  stuff, 
For  honours  you'll  now  drive  a  job, 
Mr.  P— i. 

For  honours  you'll  now  drive  a  job. 

4  «  Oh  poor  B — its,  oh  poor 
Still  condemn'd  to  the  ra 

Nor  e'en  yet  from  a  private 
Pitt  ne'er  will  relent, 
Though  he  knows  you  repent. 

Having  once  or  twice  honestly  voted, 
Poor  B-ks. 

Having  once  or  twice  honestly  voted. 
• '« Dull  H — 1 — y,  dull  H— 1— y, 

Your  auditors  feel  ye, 
A  speaker  of  very  great  weight, 

And  they  wish  you  were  dumb, 

When  with  ponderous  hum, 
You  lengthen  the  drowsy  debate, 
Dull  H; 

You  lengthen  the  drowsy  debate." 

4  There  are  about  as  many  more  of  ^ 
stanzas,  written  at  different  intervals.  * 
ing  as  new  victims,  with  good  I"lt'^!, 
rhyming,  presented  themselves— w< 

tried  rum  w  ■ 


i 


being  a 


P1 

most 


tempting 


lampoons.    There  "is,  indeed,  appeoj^  ( 
one  of  Sheridan's  copies  of  them,  a  1«- 
(like  a  tablet  of  proscription),  e°°^ 
about  fifteen  other  names  marked  oet  ►  ^ 
same  fate ;  and  it  will  be  seen  by  wj^. 

♦  t  This  Uanza,  and  I  iati.er  tlau*  *U 
**m  by  Lord  John  TowntbeaaV- 
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As  oar  object  U  at  present  rather  to  notice 
the  private  than  the  political  life  of  Sheridan, 
we  shall  hasten  to  that  period  when  hii  pub- 
lic lift  had  almost  ceased,  and  the  world  was 
closing  on  him;  the  embarrassments  of 
Dairy  Lane  Theatre — the  manner  in  which 
was  excluded  from  all  management  in  the 
new  theatre,  and  the  delay  in  settling  his 
claims  on  the  establishment,  all  preyed  heavy 
upon  him.   On  the  dissolution  of  Parlia- 
ment, he  tried  his  old  friends  at  Stafford .  in 
hopes  of  being  returned,  but  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole  said,  every  man  has  his  price,  and  this 
is  particularly  known  to  be  the  case  with  the 
electors  of  Stafford,  and  their  price  was  be- 
yond the  purse  of  poor  Sheridan,  who  lost 
his  election.  This  failure  he  himself  imputed, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  letter,  to  the 
refusal  of  Mr.  Whitbread  to  advance  him 
£-2000  out  of  the  sum  due  to  him  by  the 

committee  for  his  share  of  the  property  :  

' "  Cook's  Hotel,  Nov.  1, 1812. 
'"Dear  Whitbread,— I  was  misled  to  ex- 

Cyou  in  town  the  beginning  of  last  week, 
being  positively  assured  that  you  will  ar- 
rive to-morrow,  I  have  declined  accompany- 
ing Hester  into  Hampshire  as  I  intended, 
and  she  lias  gone  to-day  without  me;  but  I 
must  leave  town  to  join  her  as  soon  as  I  can. 
We  must  have  some  serious,  but  yet,  I  hope, 
rricndly  conversation  respecting  my  unsettled 
I  -urns  on  the  Drury  Lane  Theatre  Corpora- 
ion.  A  concluding  paragraph,  in  one  of 
'our  last  letters  to  Burgess,  which  he  thought 
i nnself  justified  in  showing  me,  leads  me  to 
teliere  that  it  is  not  your  object  to  distress  or 
lestroy  me.  On  the  subject  of  your  refusing 
3  advance  to  me  the  £2000  I  applied  for,  to 
ike  with  me  to  Stafford,  out  of  the  large  sum 
onfessedly  due  to  me  (unless  I  signed  some 
a  per  containing  I  know  not  what,  and  which 
>u  presented  to  my  breast  like  a  cocked  pis- 
I  on  the  last  day  I  saw  you),  I  will  not 
well.  This,  and  this  alone,  lost  me  ray 
ection.  You  deceive  yourself  if  you  give 
edit  to  any  other  causes,  which  the  pride 
my  friends  chose  to  attribute  our  failure 
,  rather  than  confess  our  poverty.  I  do 
it  mean  now  to  expostulate  with  you,  much 
s  to  reproach  you,  but  sure  I  am,  that 
>en  you  contemplate  the  positive  injustice 
refusing  me  the  accommodation  1  required, 
J  the  irreparable  injury  that  refusal  has 
it  on  me,  overturning,  probably,  all  the  ho- 
ar and  independence  of  what  remains  of 
'  political  life,  you  will  deeply  reproach 
jrself". 

"  I  shall  make  an  application  to  the  com- 
:iee,  when  I  hear  you  have  appointed  one, 

the  assistance  which  most  pressing  cir- 
ri stances  now  compel  me  to  call  for ;  and 

I  desire  is,  through  a  sincere  wish  that 


•>_:ni- 


may  not  he 
to  that  application 
from  a  bona  fide  comm.it  l«c,  with 
tures,  testifying  their  decision 

' "  I  am,  yet.  your's  very  sincerely, 
'"S  Whiibread.  L\sq     li.  B  Sum  maw."* 
Mr.  Moore  palliates  Mr.  Whitbread's  con- 
duct, and  certainly  a  man  ought  to  do  as  he 

E leases  about  lending  money;  there  was, 
owever,  a  sternness  in  Mr.  W.'s  conduct, 
which  must  have  been  very  galling  to  a  per- 
son like  Shendan,  and  certain  it  is,  that  the 

his 


1  He  was  now  excluded  both  from  the  the- 
atre and  from  Parliament ;  the  two  anchors 
by  which  he  held  in  life  were  gone,  and  he 
was  left  a  lonely  and  helpless  wreck  upon  the 
waters.  The  Prince  Regent  offered  to  briug 
him  into  Parliament ;  but  the  thought  of  re- 
turning to  that  scene  of  his  triumphs  and  his 
freedom  with  the  royal  owner's  mark,  as  it 
were,  upon  him,  was  more  than  he  could 
bear;  and  he  declined  the  offer.  Indeed, 
miserable  and  insecure  as  his  life  was  now, 
when  we  consider  the  public  humiliations  to 
which  he  would  have  been  exposed,  between 
his  ancient  pledge  to  Whiggism  and  his  at- 
tachment and  trratitude  to  royalty,  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  he  should  have  preferred  even 
the  alternative  of  arrests  and  imprisonments 
to  the  risk  of  bringing  upon  his  political  uame 
any  further  tarnish  in  such  a  struggle.  Nei- 
ther could  his  talents  have  much  longer  con- 
tinued to  do  themselves  justice,  amid  the 
pressure  of  such  cares,  and  the  increased  in- 
dulgence of  habits,  which,  as  is  usual,  gained 
upon  him.  as  all  other  indulgences  vanished . 
The  ancients,  we  are  told,  by  a  significant 
device,  inscribed  on  the  wreaths  thev  wore 
at  banquets,  the  name  of  Minerva.  Unfor- 
tunately, from  the  festal  wreath  of  Sheridan 
this  name  was  now  but  too  often  effaced  ;  and 
the  same  charm  that  once  had  served  to  give 
a  quicker  flow  to  thought,  was  now  employ- 
ed to  muddy  the  stream,  as  it  became  pain- 
fill  to  contemplate  what  was  at  the  bottom  of 
it.  By  his  exclusion,  therefore,  from  Parlia- 
ment, he  was  perhaps  seasonably  saved  from 
affording  to  that  "Folly,  which  loves  the 
martyrdom  of  Fame,"*  the  spectacle  of  a 
great  mind,  not  only  surviving  itself,  but, 
like  the  champion  in  Berni,  continuing  the 
combat  after  life  is  gone  :  — 

4  a  Andava  cotnbattendo,  ed  era  raorto  " 
'  lu  private  society,  however,  he  could 
even  now,  (before  the  rubicon  of  the  cup 
was  passed,)  fully  justify  his  high  reputation 
for  agreeableness  and  wit ;  and  a  day  which 
it  was  my  good  fortune  to  spend  with  him, 
at  the  table  of  Mr.  Rogers,  has  too  many 
mournful,  as  well  as  pleasant,  associations 
connected  with  it,  to  be  easily  forgotten  by 
the  survivors  of  the  party.  The  company 
consisted  I  wit  of  Mr.  Roger*  himself,  l-ord 

•  ■  •  And  Folly  loves  the  martyrdom  of  F*me, 
'  This  fine  line  is  in  Lot  J  Byron's  monody  to 
bis  mem  Hy.  There  is  another  line,  equally 
true  and  touching,  where,  alluding  to  the  ine- 
gutaritici  of  the  lattei  part  of  Sheridan's  lire, 
he  says— 

• «  And  what  to  them  secra'd  vice  might  be  hut 


Mr.  Sheridan,  and  the  writer  of  dm 
Sheridan  knew  the  admiration  his 
audience  felt  for  him  ;  the  presence  of  t"  e 
young  poet,  in  (^articular,  seemed  to  bnr  g 
back  his  own  youth  and  wit ;  and  the  details 
he  gave  of  his  early  life  were  not  less  inter- 
esting and  animating  to  himself  than  de- 
lightful to  us  It  was  in  the  course  of  this 
evening  that,  describing  to  us  the  poem 
which  Mr.  Whitbread  had  written  and  sent 
in,  among  the  other  addresses  for  the  open- 
ing of  Drury  Lane,  and  which,  like  the  rest, 
turned  chiefly  on  allusions  to  the  phosnix,  he 
said— "  But  Whitbread  made  more  of  this 
bird  than  any  of  them  :  he  entered  into  par- 
ticulars, and  described  its  wings,  beak,  tail, 
8bC ;  in  short,  it  was  a  pouUcr.  ri  descrip- 
tion of  a  phoenix  1" 

'  The  following  extract  from  a  diary  in  my 
possession,  kept  l>y  Lord  Byron,  dming  six 
months  of  his  residence  in  London,  1812-13, 
will  show  the  admiration  which  this  great 
and  generous  spirit  felt  for  Shendan  : — 
'"Saturday,  Dec.  18, 1813. 
«  "  Lord  Holland  told  me  a  curious  piece 
of  sentimentality  in  Sheridan.  The 
night  we  were  all  delivering  our 
and  various  opinions  on  him  and  other 
met  mtm/uani,  and  mine  was  this: — '  What- 
ever Sheridan  has  done  or  chosen  to  da,  has 
been,  par  excellence,  always  the  best  of  its 
kind.  He  has  written  the  best  comedy 
(School  for  Scandal),  the  l>est  opera  (The 
Duenna — in  my  mind  tar  before  that  St. 
Giles's  lampoon,  The  Beggar's  Opera),  tlic 
be»t  farce  (The  Critic-  it  u  only  loo  good 
for   an  afterpiece),  and  the  best 


(Monologue  on  Gaxr.ck);  and,  to  crown 
all,  delivered  the  very  best  oration  (the  fa- 
mous Begum  Speech)  ever  conceived  or 
heard  in  this  country.'  Somebody  told  She- 
ridan this  the  next  day,  and  on  hearing  it, 
be  burst  into  tears! — Poor  Brinsley  I  If  they 
were  tears  of  pleasure,  1  would  have  rather 
said  those  few,  but  sincere  words,  than  have 
written  the  Iliad,  or  made  his  own  celebrated 
philippic.  Nay,  his  own  comedy  never 
gratified  me  more  than  to  hear  that  he  had 
derived  a  moment's  gratification  from  any 
praise  of  mine — humble  as  it  must  i 
}*  mv^elders  and  my 

every  day,  and  through  the  short  remainder 
of  his  life  it  is  a  melancholy  task  to  fallow 
him.  The  sum  arising  from  the  sale  of  his 
theatrical  property  was  soon  exhausted  by 
the  various  claims  upon  it,  and  he  was  dri- 
ven to  part  with  all  that  he  most  valued,  to 
satisfy  further  demands  and  provide  for  th>> 
subsistence  of  the  day.  Those  books,  which 
as  I  have  already  mentioned,  were  presents  I 
to  him  by  various  friends,  now  stood  in  their 
splendid  bindings,!  on  the  slielves  of  the 

'fin  most  of  them,  too,  were  the  names  of 
the  givers.  The  delicacy  with  which  Mr.  Har- 
rison of  W ardour  Street  (the  pawubroker  with 
whom  the  nook*  and  ti»e  cup  were  deposited), 
behaved,  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  de- 
serves lo  Ik-  mentioned  with  pr  .i*e.  Instead  of 
availing  lutuself  of  trie  public  feeling  at  that 
moment,  t»y  submitting  ll«f  precious  relics  lo 
the  coin  pel  itiofc  of  a  sale,  he  privately  comron- 
uisated  lo  the  family  an<1  sn*  ot  iwo  friends  o; 
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Sawnbrokc: .  Tb«  handsome  cup  given  him 
y  the  electors  of  Stafford  shared  the  same 
fate.  Three  or  four  fine  pictures  by  Gains- 
borough, and  one  by  Morland,  were  sold  for 
little  more  than  five  hundred  pouodsj ;  and 
even  tho  precious  portrait  of  his  first  wifej, 
by  Reynolds,  though  not  actually  sold  dur- 
ing his  life,  ^unshed  away  from  his  eyes, 
i  ito  other  hands. 

'  One  of  the  roost  humiliating  trials  of  his 
pi  ide  was  yet  to  come.  In  the  spring  of  this 
).-jr,  he  was  arrested  and  carried  to  a  spung- 
lug  house,  where  he  remained  two  cr  three 
days.  This  abode,  from  which  the  follow- 
ing painful  letter  to  Whilbread  was  written, 
formed  a  sad  contrast  to  those  princely  halls, 
of  which  he  had  so  lately  been  the  most  bril- 
liant and  favoured  guest,  and  which  were 
pos:ihly,  awhal^  very  moment,  lighted  ^ip, 

of  him  within  those^prison  walls' — 

'  "  Tooke's  Court,  Cursitor  Street, 
Thursday,  past  two. 
.' "  1  have  done  every  thing  in  my  power 
with  the  solicitors,  White  and  Eownes,  to 
obtain  my  release,  by  substituting  a  better 
security  for  them  than  their  detaining  me — 
but  in  vain. 

4 "  Whitbread,  putting  all  false  professions 
of  friendship  and  leeling  out  of  the  Question, 
you  have  no  right  to  keep  roe  here  I — for  it 
is  in  truth  your  act.  Jf  you  had  not  forcibly 
from  me  the  iiii.OOO,  in 
>ofa 


quenee  of  a  threatening  letter  from  a  misera- 
ble swindler,  whose  claim  you  in  particular 
knew  to  be  a  lie,  1  should  at  least  have  been 
out  of  the  reach  of  this  state  of  miserable  nt- 
sult— for  that,  and  that  only,  lost  me  my  seat 
in  Parliament.  And  I  assert  that  you  cannot 
Hod  a  lawyer  in  the  land,  that  is  not  either  a 
natural-born  fool  or  a  corrupted  scoundrel* 
who  will  not  declare  that  your  conduct  in  this 
respect  was  neither  warrantable  or  legal — but 
let  that  pass  for  the  present. 

'  "  Independently  of  tho  £1000  ignorant- 
1  v  withheld  from  me  ou  the  day  of  consider- 
ing my  last  claim,  I  require  of  you  to  answer 
the  draught  I  scud  herewith  on  the  part  ot  the 
committee,  pledging  myself  to  prove  to  them 
on  the  first  day  I  can  personally  meet  them, 
that  there  are  still  thousands  and  thousands 
due  to  me,  both  legally  and  equitably,  from  the 
theatre.  My  word  ought  to  be  taken  on  this 
subject ;  and  you  may  produce  to  them  this 
document,  if  one  among  them  could  think 
that,  under  all  the 


Sheridan  the  circumstance  of  his 
articles  in  his  hands,  and 
more  than  the  sum  regularly  due  on  Iheni.  The 
Stafford  cup  Is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Charles 
Sheridan  - 

•J  In  the  follow ing  extract  from  a  note  to 
bis  solicitor,  lie  refers  to  these  pictures  :— 

« Dear  Burgess, — I  am  perfectly  satisfied 
with  your  account ;  nothing  can  be  more  clear 
or  fair,  or  more  disinterested  un  your  part ,  but 
I  must  grieve  to  think  that  five  or  six  hundred 
pounds  for  my  poor  pictures  are  added  to  the 
expenditure.  Iiowever,  we  shall  come  throufu!"* 
As  tst.  Ceciba.  The  portrait  of  Mrs  She- 
ridan at  Knowle,  though  less  idea)  than  that  of 
hit  Josluis,  is  (for  this  vrry  reason,  perhaps,  as 
bearing  a  closer  resemblance  to  the  original) 


duct  required  a  justification.  O  God  t  with 
what  mad  confidence  have  I  trusted  your 
word— I  ask  jastice  from  you,  and  no  boon. 
I  enclosed  you,  yesterday,  three  different  secu- 
rities, whieh,  had  you  been  disposed  to  have 
acted  even  as  a  private  friend,  would  have 
made  it  certain  that  you  might  have  done  so 
without  the  smallest  risk.  Those  you  discreetly 
offered  to  put  into  tho  fire,  when  you  found 
the  object  of  your  humane  visit  satisfied  by 
seeing  me  safe  in  prison. 

' "  I  shall  only  add,  that  I  think,  if  I  know 
myself,  bad  our  lots  been  reversed,  and  had  I 
seen  you  in  my  situation,  and  had  left  Lady 
E.  in  that  of  my  wife,  I  would  have  risked 
i'6 X)  rather  than  have  left  you  so — although 
I  had.  been  in  do  way  accessory  in  bringing 
you  into  that  condition.     U.  B.  Shebidak. 

"'S.  Whitbread,  Esq." 

'  Even  in  this  situation  the  sanguineness  of 
his  disposition  did  not  desert  him ;  for  be 
was  found  by  Mr.  Whilbread,  on  his  visit  to 
the  spongiug-house,  confidently  calculating 
on  the  representation  for  Westminster,  in 
which  the  proceedings  relative  to  Lord  Coch- 
rane at  that  moment  promised  a  vacancy.— 
On  his  return  home,  however,  to  Mrs.  Sheri- 
dan, (some  arrangements  having  been  made 
by  Whitbread  for  his  release),  all  his  fortitude 
forsook  him,  and  he  burst  into  a  long  and  pas- 
sionate fit  of  weeping  at  the  profanation,  as 
he  termed  it,  whieh  his  person  had  suffered.' 

Mr.  Sheridan  now  felt  that  his  life  was 
near  its  close ;  litis  feeling  he  expressed  it) 
letters  to  his  wife  and  son ;  his  exclusion 
from  Parliament  and  the  theatre  preyed  much 
on  him,  and  although  Drury  Lana. theatre 
had  been  three  years  built,  yet  a  sort  of  pride 
never  allowed  him  to  enter  its  walls. 

'  About  this  time,  however,  he  was  per- 
suaded by  bis  friend  Lor  J  Essex  to  dine  with 
him,  and  go  in  the  evening  to  his  lordship's 
box,  to  see  Kean.  Once  there,  the  gtnitu 
loci  seems  to  have  regained  its  influence  over 
him ;  for,  on  missing  him  from  the  box,  be- 
tween the  acts  Lord  Essex,  who  feared  that 
he  had  left  the  house,  hastened  out  to  inquire, 
and,  to  his  great  satisfaction,  found  him  in- 
stalled in  die  green-room,  with  all  the  actors 
around  him,  welcoming  him  back  to  the  old 
region  of  his  glory,  with  a  sort  of  filial  cordi- 
ality. Wine  was  immediately  ordered,  and 
a  bumper  to  the  health  of  Mr.  Sheridan  was 
drank  by  all  present,  with  the  expression  of 
many  a  hearty  wish  that  he  would  often,  very 
often,  re-appear  among  them.  This  scene, 
as  was  natural,  exhilarated  his  spirits,  and  on 
parting  with  Lord  Essex  that  night,  at  his 
own  door  in  Savillc  Row,  he  said  triumph- 
antly that  the  world  would  soon  hear  of  him, 
for  the  Thike  of  Norfolk  was  about  to  bring 
him  into  Parliament.  This,  it  appears,  was 
actually  the  case ;  but  Death  stood  near  as  he 
spoke.  In  a  few  days  after,  his  last  fatal  ill- 
ness began.' 

It  does  not  appear  that  in  all  his  pecuni- 
ary distresses,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  borrow- 
ing so  frequcuUy  as  has  been  said  : 

'  One  instance,  however,  where  he  laid 
himself  under  this  :>ort  of  obligation,  deserves 
to  lie  mentioned.  Soon  after  the  return  of 
Mr.  Canning  from  Lisbon,  a  letter  was  put 
into  his  hands)  in  the  House  of  " 


which  proved  to  be  a  request  from  his  old 

frieod  Sheridan,  then  lying  ill  io  bed,  that  U 
would  oblige  him  with  the.  loan  of  ilOO.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  request  was 
promptly  and  feelingly  complied  with.' 
The  disorder  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  a  diseased 


stomach,  now  grew  rapidly  on  hun.  Hewa 
unable  to  attend  the  St.  Patrick's  festival  ia 
1816 ;  and,  unfortunately,  *  while  dean  wm 
thus  gaining  fast  on  Shendan,  the  miseries  of 
his  life  were  thickening  round  him  also ;  dm 
did  the  last  comer,  in  which  he  now  lav  do*s 
to  die,  afford  him  any  asylum  from  the  cla- 
mours of  his  legal  pursuers.  Writs  and  el- 
ocutions came  in  rapid  succession,  sod  bu- 
liffs  at  length  gained  possession  of  his  bouse. 
It  was  about  the  beginning  of  May  that  Lord 
Holland,  on  being  informed  by  Mr.  Roetn 
(who  was  one  of  the  very  few  that  watched 


KBSBSSfistfWsU 

was  lying,  paid  hkn  a  \M  one  evenmK.  ■ 
company  with  Mr.  Rogers,  and  by  the  cordi- 
ality, suavity,  aud  cheerfulness  of  bis  con- 
versation, shed  a  charm  round  that  chanibu 
of  sickness,  which,  perhaps,  do  other  v«» 
but  Ins  own  could  have  imparted. 

'  Sheridan  was,  I  believe,  sincerely  attach- 
ed to  Lord  Holland,  in  whom  he  siw  trans- 
mitted the  same  fine  qualities,  both  of  rniod 
and  heart,  which,  notwithstanding,  occasions! 
appearances  to  the  contrary,  be  had  new 
ceased  to  love  and  admire  in  his  great  relir 
rive the  same  ardour  for  right  and  impa- 
tience of  wrom; — the  same  mixture  of  wis- 
dom and  simplicity,  so  tempering  each  oilier, 
as  Id  make  tlse  simplicity  refined  and  thewa- 
dom  unaffected— toe  same  gentle  magnani- 
mity of  spirit,  intolerant  only  of  tyranny  ani 
injustice — and,  in  addition  to  all  this,  a  r*o£ 
and  vivacity  of  conversation,  entirely  •* 
own,  which  leaves  no  subject  untouched  II 
unadorned,  but  as  (to  borrow  a  fancy  of  Dry- 
den),  "  as  the  morning  of  the  mind,"  bruis- 
ing new  objects  and  images  successively  it* 
view,  and  scattering  its  own  fresh  light  ow 
all.  Such  a  visit,  therefore,  could  sot  bits 
be  soothing  and  gratifying  to  Sheridan ;  aad, 
on  parting,  both  .Lord  Holland  and  Mr.  U> 
gers  comforted  him  with  the  assurance,  that 
some  steps  should  be  taken  to  ward  of  tin 
immediate  evils  that  he  dreaded.  ^ 

'An  evening  or  two  after  (Wednesday, 
May  15),  I  was  with  Mr.  Rogers,  when,  J 
returning  home,  be  found  the  following  m 
flicting  note  upon  his  table 

4 "  Seville  Row. 

,HI  find  things  settled  so  that  £1*0 «S 
remove  all  difficulty.  I  am  absolutely  un- 
done and  broken-hearted.  I  shall  negouaM 
for  the  plays  successfully  in  the  course  of » 
week,  when  all  shall  be  returned.  I  It* 
desired  Fairbrother  to  get  back  the  Qm** 
for  tlurty.  , 

'  "They  are  going  to  pat  the  carpets  out  o 
window,  and  break  into  Mrs.  S.'s  room  and 
take  me— for  God's  sake  let  me  see  you, 

«•* ».».»-, 

« It  was  too  late  to  do  anything  when  \k* 
note  was  received,  being  then  between  t«l" 
and  one  at  night;  but  Mr.  Rogers  wd' 
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had  sot  vet  beta  put  in  execution  A  ser- 
vant spoke  to  us  out  of  the  area,  and  said 
that  ill  m»  saJe  for  the  night,  but  that  it  was 
intended,  in  pursuance  of  this  new  proceed- 
ing, lo  paste  bills  over  the  front  of  the  house 
next  day, 

•On'the  following  morning.  I  was  earlj 
with  Mr.  Rogers,  aod  willingly  undertook  to 
be  the  bearer  of  a  draught  for  £150  9  to  Sa- 
rule  Row.  I  found  Mr.  Sheridan  good-na- 
tured and  cordial  as  ever;  and  though  he 
was  then  within  a  few  weeks  of  his  death,  bis 
voice  had  not  lost  its  fulness  or  strength,  nor 
waj  that  lustre,  for  which  his  eyes  were  so 
remarkable,  diminished,  lie  showed,  too, 
his  usual  san  pi  i  merits*  uf  disposition  in  speak- 
ing oi  the  price  that  he  expected  for  his  dra- 
matic works,  and  of  the  certainty  he  frit  of 
bun^  able  to  arrange  all  his  affairs,  if  his 
complaint  would  but  suffer  him  to  leave  his 


'  In  the  following  month,  his 
ail  bun;  his 
out,  and  could  no  longer 
kind  of  sustenance.  During  the 
Fthit  time,  as  for  as  I  can  learn,  it 
does  not  appear  that  (with  the  exceptions  I 
tuve  mentioned )  any  one  of  his  noble  or  roy- 
al fne:  t  -  ever  culled  at  his  door,  or  even  sent 
to  inquire  after  him ! 

4  About  tiiis  period.  Dr.  Bain  received  the 
following  note  from  Mr-  Vaughan : — 

' "  My  dear  sir, — An  apology,  in  a  case  of 
humanity,  is  scarcely  necessary — besides,  I 
bars)  the  honour  of  a  slight  acquaintance  with 
A  friend  of  mine,  hearing  of  our  friend 


for  a  few  comforts, 
hat  employed  tnc  to  convey  a  small  sum  for 
his  use,  through  Mich  channel  as  I  think  right. 
J  can  devise  none  better  than  through  you. 
Jf  I  bad  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  seen 
you,  I  should  hare  left,  for  this  purpose,  a 
<Jra<ight  for  £50.    Perhaps  as  much  mora 
uiight  be  bad,  if  it  will  be  conducive  to  a 
Kuod  end — of  course  you  must  feci  it  is  not 
for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  troublesome  peo- 
ple.   I  will  say  more  to  you,  if  you  will  do 
■our  of  a  call  m  your  way  to  Sa- 
;  to-morrow.    I  am  a  mere  agent. 
'  **  1  am,  my  dear  sir,  most  truly  yours, 
*"joua  TAYLoa  VAioBAX. 
■  **  23,  Grafton  Street. 
'"Ill  should  not  see  you  before  1 2, 1  will 
tome  through  the  passage  to  you." 

*  In  his  interview  with  Dr.  Bain,  Mr.Yaug- 
(,an  stated,  that  the  sum  thus  placed  at  his 
disposal  was,  in  all,  £200  :f  and  the  propo- 
'  to  Mrs.  Sheridan,  that 
with  some  of  her  rela- 
:  for  answer,  that,  as  there  was 
-  new?  of  means  to  provide  all  that  was 
I  for  bar  husband's  comfort,  as  well 


-  Lord  Holland  afterwards  insisted  upon 
t  Big  the  half  of  this  sum,  which  was  not  the 
rtt  of  the  same  amount  that  my  liberal  friend, 
2  r~  aKogvrs,  had  advanced  for  Sheridan. 

m  -fr  Mr.  Vaughao  did  not  give  Dr.  Bain  to 
id  that  he  was  authorised  to  go  beyond 
 ,|  but,  iu  a  run  vrrj.it ion  which  I  had 

ta  bins  a  year  or  two  after,  in  contemplation 
-  »fais  mem  oil,  he  told  me  that  a  " 


as  her  own,  she  begged  leave  to  decline  the 

offer. 

4  Mr.  Vnughan  always  said  that  the  dona- 
tion, thus  meant  lo  be  doled  out,  came  from 
a  royal  hand;  but  this  is  hardly  credible.  It 
would  be  safer,  perhaps,  to  let  the  Mispicion 
rest  upon  that  gentleman's  me-nory  —of  hav- 
ing indulged  his  own  benevolent  disposition 
in  this  disguise,  than  to  suppose  it 
that  so  scanty  and  reluctant  a  benefa 
the  sole  mark  of  attention  accorded  by  a  " 
cious  prince  and  master"  to  the  last 
wants  of  one  of  the  most  accomplished  and 
faithful  servants  that  royalty  ever  yet  raised 
or  ruined  by  its  smiles.  When  the  philoso- 
pher, Anaxagoras,  lay  dying  for  want  of  sus- 
tenance, his  great  pupil,  Pericles,  sent  htm  a 
sum  of  money,  "  Take  it  back,"  said  Anaxa- 
goras; "  if  he  wished  to  keep  the  lamp  alive, 
he  ought  to  have  administered  the  oil  be- 
tore. 

1  In  the  mean  time,  the  clamours  and  in- 
cursions of  creditors  increased.  A  sheriffs 
officer  at  length  arrested  the  dying  man  in 
his  bed,  and  was  about  to  carry  him  off,  in 
his  blankets,  to  a  sponging-house,  when  Dr. 
Bain  interfered — and.  by  threatening  the  of- 
ficer with  the  responsibility  he  must  incur,  if, 
as  was  but  too  probable,  his  prisoner  should 
expire  on  the  way,  averted  this  outrage. 

'  About  the  middle  of  June,  the  attention 
and  sympathy  of  the  public  were,  for  the 
first  time,  awakened  to  the  desolate  situation 
of  Sheridan,  by  an  article  that  appeared  in 
the  Morning  Post, — written,  as  I  understand, 
by  a  gentleman,  who,  though  on  no  very 
dial  terms  with  him,  forgot  every  oth« 
ing  in  a  generous  pity  for  his  fate,  sod 
nest  indignation  against  those  who  now  de- 
serted htm.  "Oh!  delay  not,"  said  the 
writer,  without  naming  the  person  to  whom 
he  alluded — ''  delay  not  to  draw  aside  the 
curtain  within  which  that  proud  spirit  hides 
its  sufferings."  He  then  adds,  with  a  strik- 
ing anticipation  of  what  afterwards  happen- 
ed— 44  Prefer  ministering  in  the  chamber  of 
sickness  to  mustering  at — 
' M  The  splendid  sorrows  that 
I  say,  life  and  swttMT  against  Wi 
and  a  fon3.aUr' 


Abbey,  where,  In  the  only  spot  in  PoetV 
comer  that  remained  unoccupied,  the  body 
was  interred ;  and  the  following  simple  in- 
scription marks  its  resting-place:— 
*  "  Bichard  Br ttuiey  Sheridan, 
Bora  1751, 


Died  7Ui  July,  181 «. 
i  Marble  it  the  tribute  of  an 


This! 

Friend, 
Peter  Moore 
'  Seldom  has  there  been  such  an  array  of 
rank  as  graced  this  funeral.!  The  pall  •bearers 
were  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  the  Earl  of  lau- 
derdale,  Earl  of  Mulgrave,  the  I-ord  Bishop 
of  London,  Lord  Holland,  and  Lord  Spencer. 
Among  the  mourners  were  (Its  Royal  High- 
ness the  Duke  of  York,  His  Royal  Highness 
the  Duke  of  Sussex,  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  the 
Marquises  of  Anelesea  and  Tavistock;  the 
Earls  of  Thanet,  Jersey,  Harrington,  Besbo- 
rough,  Mexborough,  Rosslyn, and  Yarmouth ; 
LordsGeorge  Cavendish  and  Robert  Spencer ; 
Viscounts  Sidmouth,  Granville,  and  Duncan- 
non  ;  Lords  Rivers,  Erskine,  and  Lynedoch ; 
the  Lord  Mayor;  Right  Hon-  G.  Canning, 
and  W.  W.  Pole,  fee. 

4  Where  were  they  all,  these  royal  and  no- 
ble persons,  who  now  crowded  to  '  partake 
the  gale'  of  Sheridan's  glory — where  Were 
they  all,  while  any  life  remained  in  him  ?— 
W  here  were  they  all,  but  a  few  weeks  before, 
when  their  interposition  might  have  saved  his 
heart  from  breaking,  or  when  the  teal. 


ral  sensation,  and  was  reprinted  in  the  same 
paper  the  following  day.  Its  effect,  too,  was 
soon  visible  in  the  calls  made  at  Sheridan's 
door,  and  in  the  appearance  of  such  names  as 
the  Duke  of  York,  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  Ice-, 
among  the  visitors.  But  it  was  now  too  late ; 
— tin:  spirit  that  these  unavailing  tributes 
might  once  have  comforted,  was  now  fast  los- 
ing the  consciousness  of  every  thing  earthly, 
but  pain.  After  a  succession  of  shivering  fits, 
he  fell  into  a  state  of  exhaustion,  in  which  he 
continued,  with  but  few  more  signs  of  suffer- 
ing, till  his  death.  A  day  or  two  before  that 
event,  the  Bishop  of  London  read  prayers  by 
his  bed-side;  and  on  Sunday,  the  7th  July, 
in  the  65th  year  of  his  age,  he  died. 

'  On  the  following  Saturday  the  funeral 
took  place,  bis  remains  having  been  previous- 
ly removed  from  Saville-Row  to  the  house  of 
his  friend,  Mr.  Peter  Moore,  in  Great  George 
Street,  Westminster.  From  thence  sit  one 
o'clock,  the  procession  moved  on  foot  to  the 


on  his  grave,  might  have  soothed  and 
comforted  the  death  bed  ?  This  is  a  subject 
on  which  h  is  difficult  to  speak  with  patience. 
If  the  man  was  unworthy  of  the  commone-t 
.  offices  of  humanity  while  be  I  ire  J ,  why  all 
in  ho-  i  this  parade  of  regret  and  homage  over  his 
tomb?' 

On  the  character  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  we  shall 
not  now  dwell,  though  it  is  wetl  summed  up 
by  Mr.  Moore;  we  cannot  omit,  however, 
one  portion  of  it,  for  the  sake  of  a  couplet, 
most  likely  written  by  Sheridan  himself,  it  m 
so  accurate.  Mr.  M.  says— 

'  It  has  been  seen ,  hy  a  letter  of  his  sister 
already  given,  that,  when  young,  he  was  ge- 
nerally accounted  handsome;  but,  in  later 
years,  his  eyes  were  the  only  testimonials  of 
beauty  that  remained  to  him.  It  was,  indeed, 
in  the  upper  nan  of  bis  face  that  the  spirit  of 
the  man  chiefly  reigned ;  —  the  dominion  of 
the  world  and  the  senses  being  rather  strongly 
marked  out  in  the  lower.  In  his  person,  he 
was  above  the  middle  site,  and  his  general 
make  was,  as  I  have  already  said,  robust  and 
well  proportioned.  It  is  remarkable  that  his 
arms,  though  of  powerful  strength,  were  thin, 
and  appeared  by  no  means  muscular.  Hit 
and  delicate  ;  and  the  fol 


•J  It  was  well  remarked  by  a  French  journal , 
in  contrasting  the  penury  of  Sheridan's  Utter 
years  with  the  splendour  of  kis  funeral,  that 
"  Fiance  is  the  place  for  a  man  of  letters  lo  Uv* 
in,  and  England  the  place  for  him  to  die  in  "' 

4  )  In  the  train  of  all  this  phalanx  of  dukes, 
marquises,  earls,  viscounts,  barons,  honoura- 
ble*, and  right  honourable*,  princes  of  the  blood 
royal,  and  first  officers  of  the  state,  ft  was  not  a 
little  interesting  to  see,  walking  humbly,  side- 
by-tide,  the  only  two  men  whose  friendihtp 

f  sod's/"  R  *  *****  *°  **p,,Jr 
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on  a  cart  from  one  of 
both  its  physical 


lowing  couplet, 
tnem,  very  lively 
and  moral  qualities 
■  "  Good  at  a  figbi,  but  better  at  .,  play, 
Codhke  in  riv.r,,,  bat-the  dev.)  to  p.y  '• 
'  Among  his  habits,  it  may  not  be  uninte- 
resting to  know  that  his  hours  of  composition, 
•s  long  as  he  continued  to  he  an  author,  were 
at  night,  and  that  he  required  a  profusion  of 
lights  around  him  while  he  wrote.  Wine, 
too,  was  one  of  his  favourite  twins  to  in*pirs 
tion  ;— if  the  thought,  (he  would  say),  is  slow 
to  come,  a  glass  of  good  wine  encourages  it, 
and,  when  it  doci  come,  a  glass  of  good  wine 
reward*  it.' 

Mr.  Sheridan  appears  to  have  planned  se 


I  plays  and  poems,  which  he  left  unfinislt 
*d;  one  of  the  former  was  founded  on  The 
Vicar  of  Wakefield,  since  *o  ably  dramatized 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Dihdin.    Another  dram  i, 
without  a  name,  had,  for  its  chief  per/sonages, 
a  band  of  outlaws,  who  assumed  the  name 
and  disguise  of  devils.    Mr  M.  gives  scve- 
ril  interesting  specimens  of  thp*e,  for  which 
we  have  no  room  at  present.   The  following 
catch  is  from  this  piece: — ■ 
•  "Tit  woman  after  all 
Is  the  Hi".  •  i  ii   of  this  b  ill, 
Tit  the  keeps  tlie  balance  of  it  even. 
We  are  devilt  it  it  true, 
.         But  bad  we  women  ton, 

Our  Tartarus  would  turn  to  a  Heaven.' 
But  we  must  pause  and  say 

("fo  be  ctmtinnr,!  in  nur  next. J 


BLl'MZKBACll's  MANUAL  OF  THE  EI.EMtt.T8 
OF  XATl'&AL  HISTORY. 

(Continued  from  p.  027.) 
From  the  order  bimauus,  noticed  in  our 
last,  Professor  15 1  union  bach  proceeds  to  the 
quadrumana,  or  mammifeia  with  four  hands, 
the  cheroptera,  and  the  digitau.  Of  the  latter 
class  are — 

'The  Hamster— M.  abdomine  nigro.  (F. 
G.  Zulzcr's  N.  G  desHamstes.  Gutt.  1774. 
evo.  Tab.  I,  2.)— In  many  parts  of  Ger- 
many, Poland,  Siberia,  &c.  lives  chiefly 
on  corn  and  beans,  of  which  it  carries  large 
quantities  in  its  cheek-pouches  to  its  subter- 
.raneous  burrows,  sometimes  seven  feet  deep. 
A  hole  of  this  kind  will  contain  sixty  pounds 
of  such  provisions.  It  increases  rapidly,  and 
in  the  district  of  Gotha  alone,  as  many  a* 
ninety  thousand  hamsters  have  been  killed  in 
one  summer.  There  is  a  black  variety  of  this 
animal,  as  well  as  an  albino  with  red  pupils. 

'Lemnus.  The  lemming— M.  capite 
acuto,  corpore  nigro  fulvoque  irregulariter 
maculalo. 

•(Schreber.  Tab.  195.  A.195.B.) 
Common  in  Lapland  and  Siberia.  Some- 
times whole  legions  emigrate  from  one  place 
to  another.  Their  unexpected  and  unnoticed 
arrival,  together  with  the  accidental  mil  of 
those  which  may  have  escaped  from  the 
clawg  of  birds  of  prey,  by  which  they  had 
been  taken  up  into  the  air,  probably  gave 
rise  to  the  ancient  saying  that  the  lemmings 
fell  from  the  heavens. 

In  the  account  of  mammalia  of  the  order 
fenr,  Professor  Blumenbach  confirms  the  as- 
sertion of  the  ancients,  that  the  hedgehog 
stick,  its  prickle,  into  fruit,  for  the  purpose 
of  bnnging  it  to  its  holes.    Of  animalT  of 


this  order,  the  opossum  and  the  kangaroo  are 
the  most  extraordinary  :— 

•The  opossum.  Ger.  das  Beut.rlthrer  Fr. 
le  Sarigne. — D.  Albida,  auriculis,  antibra 
chiis  et  tibiis  nigris,  cauda  squamosa  longi- 
tudine  corporis.  Dentes  primore*  snperioret 
ten,  infenores  eight,  laniarii  elon'juti  — 
Chiefly  in  the  warmer  parts  of  North  Ame- 
rica. The  female  of  this,  and  other  species 
of  the- genus,  has  a  large  pouch  on  the  belly, 
which  can  be  opened  and  closed  by  particu- 
lar muscles,  and  at  the  bottom  of  which  the 
teats  are  placed.  The  young  ones  are  born 
small  beyond  all  proportion,  like  imperfect 
abortions.  They  arc  carried  in  this  pouch 
for  a' length  of  time,  continuing  to  suck,  and 
being  nourished  by  the  mother's  milk,  until 
having  become  mature,  and  more  perfectly 
formed,  they  are,  as  it  were,  bom  for  the  se- 
cond time. 

'Gigantea.  The  kanguroo.  Ger.  das 
Khngimih. — I)  grisoa,  eauda  longa  crassa, 
pedibu*  anticis  brevissimis  posticis  longissi- 
ruit.  Palm  is  pentadactylis,  plantis  sulrtetrn- 
dactylis.  Dentes  primorcs  superiores  six, 
ioferiores  two.  laniarii  nulli. 

'(Schreber.  Tab.  154) 
In  New  Holland.  Mouse  (Jrey.  When 
sitting  upright  is  as  high  as  a  man,  and 
weighs  one  hundred  ami  forty  pounds.  Lives 
together  in  herds  of  fift  v  or  more.  Is  alto- 
gether herbivorous.  Moves  by  leaps  of  full 
twelve  feet  at  a  time.  The  female  has  an 
abdominal  pouch  ;  produces  but  a  single 
young  one  at  a  time,  which,  when  born,  is 
scarce  half  so  large  as  a  mouse,  but  is  carried 
in  the  mother's  pouch  three  quarters  of  a 
year,  until  it  weighs  nearly  fourteen  pound*.' 

In  the  account  of  the  horse.  Professor  B. 
says : — 

'  The  original  wild  horse  no  longer  exists  j 
but  that  which  has  ftrr.wnr  so,  is  often  met 
with  in  great  numbers ;  in  Tartary,  for  ex- 
ample, and  in  immense  droves  in  Paraguay, 
whither,  as  well  as  into  the  rest  of  America, 
it  was  introduced  by  the  Spaniards.  Among 
the  tame  races,  the  Arabians  (particularly 
those  of  the  breed  of  Anneey,  about  Palmyra, 
and  from  I.ibanw  to  Mount  Horeb)  are  dis- 
tinguished by  their  wonderfully  fine  form,  as 
vrell  as  their  extreme  sjveed  and  vigour.  Next 
to  them,  are  the  Persian  and  the  Barb.  Of  the 
European,  the  principal  are  the  Spanish,  par- 
ticularly the  Andalusian,  the  Neapolitan,  and 
the  English.  The  latter  have  the  pre-emi- 
nence in  point  of  speed,  for  which  they  are 
distinguished  in  their  prize  races.  The  Eng- 
lish race-horse,  Eclipse,  so  famed  in  modern 
times,  passed  over  fifty-eight  feet  in  a  second, 
i.  e.  when  at  full  stretch,  lie  covered  twenty- 
five  feet,  and  repeated  this  action  twice  and 
one-third  (2})  in  a  second.  Not  to  mention 
whole  equestrian  nations,  as  the  Cossacks, 
Tartars,  Calmucks.Tungooses,  Abipones,  &c. 
the  value  of  this  animal  to  the  most  culti- 
vated people  is  incalculable  for  agriculture, 
cavalry,  posts,  kc. 

•  Many  of  the  equestrian  nations  above- 
mentioned,  live  in  great  part  on  the  flesh  and 
milk  of  the  horse.  The  latter,  when  coagu- 
lated, and  still  more  so  when  distilled,  gives 
the  intoxicating  Koumiss  of  the  Mongols.' 

The  elephant  belongs  to  the  order  multim- 


gula ;  it  is  common  to  t 
ocularly  Ceylon  :— 

'  The  largest  of  all  land  animals,  being  full 
fifteen  feci  high,  and  weighing,  in  its  twen- 
tieth year,  seven  thousand  pounds.  Its 
skin,  nearly  an  inch  thick  on  the  back,  i«, 
notwithstanding,  sensible  to  the  stings  of  in- 
sects, and  commonly  of  a  grey  colour  The 
most  important  organ  of  the  elephant  is  his 
proboscis,  which  serves  him  fur  respiration, 
for  his  very  acute  sense  of  smHI,  for  drawing 
up  water,  for  seizing  his  food  and  conveying 
it  into  his  mouth,  and  for  many  other  pur- 
poses, instead  or  a  hand.  He  can  extend  it 
to  the  length  of  six  feet,  and  shorten  it  again 
to  three.  At  the  extremity  it  is  provided 
with  a  flexible  hook,  by  mean*  of  which  he 
can  perform  various  tricks,  such  as  untying 
knots,  unloosing  buckles,  picking  up  money. 
See.  His  food  consists  principally  of  the 
leaves  of  trees,  rice,  and  odier  grain.  Ha 
swims  with  great  facility,  even  through  rapid 
streams.  In  copulating,  he  leaps  on  the  fe- 
male like  most  other  quadrupeds.  The  young 
one  sttcks  with  the  mouth,  and  not  the  trunk, 
as  many  have  asserted.  About  the  third  or 
fourth  year,  the  two  large  tusks,  which  fumrsli 
ivory,  appear  in  both  sexes.  They  are  i 
or  eight  fort  long,  and  a  single  I 
as  much  as  two  hundred  pounds.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  elephant  will  live  two  hundred 
years.  It  is  principally  used  a*  a  bent  of 
burden,  as  it  is  able  to  carry  at  least  a  ton, 
and  to  drag  heavy  articles  over  mountains, 
fcc.  Its  step  consists  in  a  quick  slnifBin; 
motion  of  the  legs,  but  so  sure,  that  it  never 
stumbles,  even  on  the  worst  roads.* 
Stupendous  as  the  elephant  i*,  it  is  nothing 


to  the  blackwhale,  which  weighs 
one  hundred  thousand  pounds. 

On  the  subject  of  birds,  our  author  . 
some  generafinfimnalion,  which  is  very  < 
©us,  particuhjrty  so  far  as  relates  to  tbeir  in- 
cubation : — 

•  During  incubation,  a  remarkable  process 
is  goingforwards,  the  chick  being  progressive- 
ly formed  in  the  eirjr.  and  brought  daily  nearer 
and  nearer  to  maturity.  For  this  purj»o*e,  not 
only  is  the  yolk  specifically  lighter  than  tH«- 
white,  hut  also  that  spot  on  its  upper  s»r£tc.» 
(the  so  called  ricafrictda),  in  which  the  future 
chick  is  placed,  is  lighter  than  the  opposite 
fide ;  so  that  in  whatever  position  the  egg  is 
placed,  the  same  part  is  always  opposed  to 
the  belly  of  the  incubating  bird.   The  first 
trace  of  the  chick  is  not  perceptible  until 
some  time  after  the  commencement  of  in- 
cubation ;  in  tlve  hen's  egg,  for  instance, 
scarcely  before  the  end  of  the  first  day  ;  and 
at  the  end  of  the  second,  the  remark  able 
spectacle  of  the  first  motions  of  the  incom- 
plete heart  ( punctum  talient )  presents  it»e!f 
At  the  end  of  the  fifth  day,  the  whole  jellv- 
like  creature  may  be  seen  to  move.    Oa  th? 
fourteenth,  the  feathers  appear  ;  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fifteenth,  the  cliick  at- 
tempts to  breathe  ; 
it  is  able  to  chirp. 

'  Kemark.  The  first  form  which  the 
assumes  in 
which  it 

mammifera  do  in  their  first  and  subsequent 
form ;  we  might  say  that  the  chick  m  the 
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Ai  we  shall  be  tempted  to  extend  our  I 


i ex  arrives  at  its  more  perfect  form  by  a  real      Ai  we  sbi 
anamorphosis,  and  tln-4,  as  well  widi  re»pect  lice  of  this  excellent,  work  to  a 
tj  individual  oiyuu  (the  heart  for  example),]  her.  wc  shall,  for  the  present,  i 


as  tilt  whole  form. 
'(Abbrld.  Nat.  JIu»t.  Gegenst.  Tab.  64.) 

*  Among  trie  many  organs  subservient  to 
ike  remarkable  economy  of  the  chick  during 
insulation,  the  two  most  important  are  the 
vascular  membranes,  which  are  moat  conspi- 
cuous and  beautiful  about  the  middle  of  the 
process.  These  are  the  chor'um,  which  is 
then  expanded  under  the  shell :  and  the 
membrane  of  the  yolk  (inrmbrana  tv/rn/osa 
vittllt),  which  communicates  with  the  intes- 
tinal canal  of  the  young  animal.  The  first 
sfcrves  instead  of  luugs,  for'the  phlogistic 
process  already  mentioned :  and  die  secouJ 
for  nutrition,  by  means  of  the  yolk,  which  is 
gradwU)  diluted  by  mixing  with  the  white.' 

In  the  economy  of  nature,  bird*  are  im- 
portant crejtures : — 

'  Tiiry  destroy,  innumerable  insect*,  nnd 
the  tln>n-;lith"vs  extirpation  of  some  birds, 
«uppo»*Ml  tii  l«e  noxiost*,  as  sparrows,  crows, 
&c  ,  in  ninny  districts,  has  generally  ffiven 
rise  to  an  infinitely  more  prejudicial  multipli- 
cation of  vermin. "  Other  bird*  destroy  larger 
.♦uimals,  as  field  mice,  snakes,  frogs,  lirards, 
or  consume  carrion.    Many  extirpate  weeds. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  assist  the  increase 
and  propagation  of  animals  as  well  as  plants. 
I  or  instance,  it  is  known  that  wild  docks,  in 
their  emigrations,  carry  impregnated  spawn 
into  remote  nonds,  Sec  ,  and  thus  stock  them 
w  ilb  fish.    Many  birds  swallow  seeds,  which 
a-e  su'isecjuptitly  expelled  whole,  and  thus 
extensively  dispell,'  as  the  doves  of  l>anda 
with  the  nutmeg.    The  excrement  of  sea- 
birds  manures  bare  cliffs  and  coasts,  so  as  to 
render  them  capable  of  producing  useful 
plants.     Many  species  of  falcons  may  be 
taught  for  the  chaie.  as  well  as  die  cormorant 
for  taking  fi«h.    Many  birds,  together  with 
their  eggs,  fat.  Sec.,  serve  for  food  ;  the  eutire 
skins  of  se:i-birds  for  the  clothing  of  many 
northern  nations;  the  feathers  for  starling 
beds,  for  writing,  for  various  and  often  costly 
ornaments,  in  which  respect  also  they  form 
an  important  article  of  trade  among  many  sa- 
vnee  people,  particularly  the  islanders  of  the 
I  Mcific  Ocean." 

Front  the  account  of  fishes,  we  shall  only 
*j«iote  a  short  extract : — 

*  The  increase  in  the  numbers  of  most 
ItfllCS  is  wonderfully  great,  so  that,  although 
tlio  ova  are  in  most  instances  proportionally 
much  smaller  than  in  any  otiier  class  of  ani- 
mals, the  os-aria  of  many  are  larger  than  the 
■whole  of  die  body  Thus,  in  the  herring, 
there  have  been  counted  from  20,000  to 
3  7,OO0  ova ;  in  the  carp,  upwards  of  200,000 ; 
in  the  tench,  383,000  ;  in  the  flounder,  up- 
wards of  a  million. 

*  Tn  some  cases,  the  young  fish  have  not 
their  perfect  form  when  they  escape  from  the 

J  DUt  must»  as  in  the  amphibia,  undergo 
n  kind  of  metamorphosis,  by  which  they  ob- 
l:iin  fins,  &c. 

In  proportion  to  their  size,  fishes  reach  a 


I  a  few  ex- 
tracts from  the  general  notice  of  insects : — 

'The  eyes  of  insects  are  particularly  re- 
mark, ihle,  and  widi  respect  to  their  structure, 
are  of  two  kiuds.  The  first  are  large  hemis- 
pheres, mostly  composed  of  thousands  of  fa- 
cets, but  in  some  instances,  of  i 
nica 


al  poiuts,  and  covered  on  the  inner  surface  they  escape  from  the 
with  a  layer  sometimes  glittering,  sometimes 
variegated.  Such  are  found  in  most  winged 
insects,  but  also  in  many  aptera,  as  the  lob- 
ster, 6tc.  Those  of  the  second  kind  (stem 
mala,  ocelli)  are  simple,  small,  and  vary  as 
well  io  number  as  position.  Lyes  of  the  first 
kind  seem  calculated  for  seeing  at  a  distance; 

of  the  second,  fir  looking  at  near  objects;  at  .  «  one  hundred  and  tifty-rivc  times 
.least  it  may  be  supposed  so,  as  we  rind  dial   than  at  its  birth.    Some  lame  have  feet,  a* 


By  this, 

not  only  their  external  Amu,  but  also  at  the 
same  time  their  internal  structure,  contrary 
to  common  opinion,  is  altered  in  a  certain 
degree,  a  circumstance  which  by  no  means 
coincides  with  die  mi|: 
pre-foraned  germs.' 

'  Insects  which  undergo 
are  called  larva;,  whilst  in  the  i 

They  are  mostly 
very  -•.mall  on  their  first  appearance,  so  that 
a  full  grown  caterpillar  of  die  willow-moth 
for  instance,  is  seventy-two  thousand  times 
heavier  tliau  when  it  issues  from  the  e$g. 
On  die  other  hand,  they  grow  with  great  ra- 
pidity, so  diat  as  an  example,  the  magcot  of 
the  meat-fly,  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours, 


butterflies,  in  their  winged  perfect  state,  have 
I  such  large,  compound,  telescopic  eyes,  whilst 
!  as  caterpillars,  they  have  small  myopic  ones 
Only  a  few  insecti,  crabs,  for  instance,  cm 
move  their  eyes. 

'The  antenna  (feelers),  which  vary 
in  different  species,  in  many  instances 
according  to  the  sex,  and  wh.ch  many  na- 
tundists  have  supposed  to  be  organs  of  smelt, 
taste,  &c,  seem  to  be  nothing  more  than 
their  name  implies— organs  of  feeling,  probes, 
which  are  of  great  im]K>rtanco  to  insects,  on 
account  of  their  hard  insensible  covering,  and 
the  immobility  of  their  eye>  in  mo<t  instances. 
They  appear  to  possess  their  most  acute  feel- 
ing in  trie  antenna;,  as  man  has  in  the  tips  of 
the  fingers ;  ana  as  for  the  most  part,  they 
lure  in  darkness,  supply  die  want  of  light  by 
this  contrivance.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
purposes  of  the  palpi,  placed  near  the  organs 
of  mastication,  found  in  almost  alt  insects, 
and  considered  by  some  naturalists  tn  be  or- 
gans of  sense,  are  as  yet  undetermined." 

4  Among  other  peculiarities  of  the  business 
of  propagation  in  insects,  many,  as  the  coch- 
ineal-worm, the  land-flea,  become  of  an  enor- 
mous size  during  pregnancy;  thus,  in  the 
white  ant.  it  has  been  calculated  that  the  ab- 
domen of  the  female,  when  about  to  lay  her 
eggs,  is  two  thousand  times  larger  than  pre- 
vious to  impregnation. 

*  Most  insects  lay  eggs,  which  the  mother, 
by  a  truly  w  onderful  instinct,  always  depo- 
sits precisely  in  the  situations  best  adapted 
for  the  future  progeny.  Many,  for  instance, 
lay  their  eggs  io  the  bodies  of  living  insects 
of  other  kinds,  as  in  caterpillars,  pupa?,  ke. ; 
or  even  in  the  eggs  of  other  kinds  of  insects. 
The  eggs  of  insects  are  occasionally,  particu- 
larly among  butterflies,  of  very  various  and 
remarkable  form  and  appearance,  and  when 
deposited  by  the  mother  in  die  open  air,  are 
covered  with  a  kind  of  varnish,  protecting 
them  from  the  destructive  influence  of  rain 
and  other  accidents.  Some  few  insects  are 
viviparous,  and  many,  as  the  plant-lice 
(aphides),  propagate  in  both  ways. 

'  A  very  remarkable  phenomenon,  almost 
confined  to  this  class  of  animals,  or  at  least 
much  less  striking  in  the  others,  is  their  me- 


catcrpillar*  and  die  grubs  of  chafers ;  others 
have  not,  as  maggots  :  none  have  wings.  In 
tins  state  also  they  arc  incapable  of  propa- 
gating ;  they  merely  feed,  increase,  and 
change  tlieir  eovering  several  tunes.' 
 f  'Vo  b*  concluded  im  our  ntxi.J  : 

'tile  Llub.     A  &rtet  of  Ustayt :  Originally 
puhlithrd  in  The  Manchester  Iru.  12mo. 
pp.191.    Manchester,  1825.  Smith. 
Lit hai  rat  is  making  considerable  progress 
in  the  provincial  towns,  and  engrafting  itself 
on  the  busy  occupations  of  commerce-  Li- 
verpool, Ixeds,  Bristol,  and  Manchester, 
are  all  instances  of  diis.    At  the  latter  place 
there  has  long  been  a  philosophical  society  ; 
and  other  literary  and  scientific  institutions 
have  been  fori  no  I,  or  are  " 
have  been  made  in  more  than  one  of 
towns  we  have  enumerated  to  establish  a 
literary  periodical,  and,  if  in  every  instance 
it  has  not  lieen  abb;  to  command  success, 
it  has  in   some  cases  deserved  it.  The 
Manchester  Iris,  commenced  about  four  years 
ago,  was  a  weekly  periodical  of  considerable 
merit,  and  a  series  of  essays  which  it  con- 
tained, under  the  title  of  'The  Club,'  have 
been  very  appropriately  reprinted  in  a  col- 
lected form.  These  essays  are  written  on  the 
model  of  our  elder  dramatists,  and  display 
considerable  talent  and  ingenuity.  Among 
the  subjects  discussed  in  'The  Club,"  the 
merits  of  Johnson  and  Addison  is  one,  and, 
as  might  be  expected,  each  has  its  advocate. 
Without  entering  into  the  merits  of  their  re- 
spective arguments,  we  shall  quote  those 
of  the  secretary,  which  are  in  favour  of  the 
latter 

'  I  am  not  surprised  when  I  hear  the  style 
of  Dr.  Johnson  extolled  by  injudicious  read- 
ers. I  am  sensible  that  such  a  mode  of  com- 
position must  appear  to  them  admirable  from 
its  very  defects ;  and  that  his  numerous  un- 
common words,  and  sounding  periods,  must 
fall  upon  their  ears  with  something  like  the 
effect  of  a  spell  or  incantation.  The  admirers 
of  the  doctor  must  excuse  me  if  I  cannot  esti- 
mate his  productions  so  highly  as  I  do  those 
of  Mr.  Addison.  It  is  to  the  writings  of  that 
gentleman  that  I  would  always  refer  those 
who  seek  for  a  model  of  elegant  composition. 


very  advanced  age.    Examples  are  known  of  i  tamorphosis.   There  is  not  any  winged  in-  j  They  will  find  in  them  that  beautiful  simpli- 


t  >  \ • .  pike,  &c,  living  one  hundred  and  fifty 
yean.    On  the  other  hand,  some  small  fishes, 
the  stickleback,  live  only. a  few  " 


sect  winch  escapes  from  the  egg  as  such,  but  city  of  expression,  which  engages  the  atten- 
all,  as  well  as  many  insects  which  base  not.  lion  of  the  reader  by  a  secret  charm  ;  and 
wings,  must  first  undergo  a  kind  of  change  I  which  causes  him  again  and  again  to  - 
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to  the  page  with  Invariable  delight.  Allow- 
ance most  of  course  be  made  for  some  inac- 
curacies, and  Cor  the  uae  of  a  few  words, 
which,  in  the  lapse  of  a  century,  have  be- 
come inelegant.    But  making  these  allow- 
ances, we  shall  nowhere  find  a  style  more 
purely  English,  or  better  adapted  to  express 
with  clearness,  and  in  an  unaffected  and 
graceful  manner,  the  sentiments  of  the  author. 
Style  has  been  termed  the  dress  of  thought; 
and,  if  I  might  borrow  this  metaphor  for  the 
purpose  of  contrasting  the  styles  of  Addison 
and  Johnson,  I  would  say,  that  the  first  re- 
sembled the  restore  of  a  Grecian  nymph, 
•hading,  bat  not  concealing,  the  beautiful 
form  which  it  enveloped ;  while  the  latter 
might  be  likened  to  the  hoop  petticoat  and 
towering  head-dress,  by  the  assistance  of 
which  our  grandmothers  appeared  taller  and 
filled  a  greater  space,  but  not  without  losing, 
at  the  same  time,  much  of  the  natural  come- 
liness of  the  female  figure 
.  '  A  good  deal  has  been  said  of  the  dignity 
and  splendour  of  the  Johnsonian  style,  and 
said  too,  in  such  away,  is  would  almost  lead 
us  to  suppose,  that  nothing  dignified  or  ele- 
vated could  be  expressed  in  a  natural  and 
simple  manner.    The  advocates  of  this  opi- 
nion seem,  to  me,  to  resemble  those  dramatic 
poets  who  make  a  hero  by  the  help  of  a 
pie  me  of  feathers  and  a  flourish  of  trumpets. 
They  appear  to  forget  that  trifling  sentiments 
may  be  delivered  with  great  pomp  of  ex- 
pression, as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  noblest 
thoughts  may  be 
plicity.  I  believe 
lime,  as  well  as  the  most  padietic,  passages, 
in  the  best  writers,  are  those  in  which  the 
simplicity  of  the  language  is  most  conspi- 
cuous. 1  may  instance  that  celebrated  pas- 
sage in  the  sacred  writings,  which  Longinus 
has  quoted  as  an  instance  of  the  true  sublime, 
u  And  God  said,  Let  there  be  light, and  there 
*M  light"    Nothing  can  be  more  removed 
from  stateliness  than  the  language  of  this 
passage,  nothing  more  elevated  than  the  sen- 
timent which  it  contains.' 

The  character  of  clubs  is  a  very  clever 
article,  and  we  with  pleasure  quote  the  fol- 
lowing extract  in  conclusion : — 

'  The  first  club  which  excited  the  notice  of 
our  friend  was  a  musical  club,  from  an  at- 
tendance at  which,  being  fond  of  music,  he 
expected  to  derive  much  gratification.  Rut, 
having  been  admitted  one  night  as  a  visitor, 
he  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  usual  prac- 
tice of  distorting  the  countenance,  while  sing- 
ing or  playing,  had  given  most  of  the  mem- 
bers very  unseemly  visages ;  and  being  him- 
self a  single  man,  and  on  his  preferment,  at 
we  usually  term  it,  he  feared  that  to  become 
an  active  member  of  tins  institution,  might 
be  fatal  to  bis  prospects  ia  another  quarter ! 
lie  has,  indeed,  paid  so  much  attention  to 
the  subject,  that  he  ha*  promised  us  a  paper, 
in  which  he  designs  to  prove  that,  in  propor- 
tion as  men  improve  the  harmony  of  the  voice, 
they  lota  that  of  the  features.  He  has  lately 
been  at  the  trouble  of  going  to  Liverpool,  m 
order  to  visit  the:  Uhnd  Asylum  of  that  town, 
with  a  view  of  trying  his  theory  under  the 
most  favourable  circumstances ;  bat,  though 
it  received  ample  confirmation  in  the  exhi- 


bition which  he  there  witnessed,  he  finds 
that  the  choicest  illustrations  of  it  might  be 

gesterl.  , 

'  He  was  next  admitted  into  a  Blue-Stock- 
ing Club,  as  it  is  called,  consisting  of  persons 
of  both  sexes,  who  profess  to  meet  for  the 
purpose  of  conversing  about  books,  but  who 
usually  change  that  topic  of  conversation,  for 
one  with  which  they  arc.  in  general,  better 
acquainted.  This  club  was  restricted  to  sin- 
gle persons.  The  members,  however,  paired 
off  so  rapidly,  that  our  friend,  thinking  him- 
self in  some  danger  from  such  frequent  ex- 
amples, and  recollecting  that  they  who  have 
the  first  choice  seldom  leave  the  best  things 
behind,  thought  it  prudent  to  withdraw  while 
he  could  do  so  with  safety.  H«  is  still  fond 
of  alluding  jocularly  to  this  club,  and  of  con- 
gratulating himself  on  his  escape,  the  ladies, 
several  of  whom  can  point  out  the  road  to 
Gretna,  having  not  proved  to  be  such  pro- 
ficients in  domestic  economy,  as  they  are 
in  retailing  Ma-table  criticisms  on  popular 
novels,  and  in  dooiding  upon  the  merits  of 
the  most  striking  passages  in  Don  Juan.' 


«  T*  JW«  Haberlmn,  Eta.  tfCeM**  W« 


TV  Fruiti  of  Faith ;  or,  Hiuing  Sinner. 
With  Elegiet,  and  other  Mural  Poena 
By  fin. n  Campbell,  of  the  Middle 


Temple.  12mo.  pp.  165.  London,  18«. 
Longman  and  Co. 

Ma.  Campbbll's  muse  has,  in  the  volume 
before  us,  assumed  a  plaintive  as  well  as 
very  patriotic  strain :  the  first  poem  was  writ- 
ten some  years  ago,  in  order  to  counteract 
scepticism,  and  is  dedicated  to  Lord  Kerry  on 
—a  nobleman  with  more  money  than  wit, 
certainly,  or  he 
away  eight  i 
paper  (The 

and  wisdom  to  him,  or  dreamt  that  he  could 
make  a  third  party  in  the  state,  powerful 
enough  to  give,  for  a  moment,  uneasiness  to 
either  of  the  others. 

The  principal  poem  was  offered  to  the  Re- 
ligious Tract  Society,  for  the  purpose  of  be- 
ing circulated  •  before  the  memorable  crisis 
in  national  or  religious  indisposition,  or  ra- 
ther during  Britain's  lethargic  state  of  moral 
torpidity,  whilst  the  virulence  of  the  disease, 
named  scepticism,  was  working  its  dark  and 
baneful  way  to  the  vitals  of  society,  until  it 
was  roused  and  quickened  into  action,  life, 
and  energy,  by  the  Cato  Street  conspiracy.' 

We  confess  we  do  not  see  what  the  blood- 
thirsty treason  of  Thistlewood  and  his  associ- 
ates bad  to  do  with  the  '  religious  indisposi- 
tion' or  '  scepticism'  Mr.  Campbell  was  so 
ambitions  to  overthrow;  we  will,  however, 
give  him  credit  for  good  intentions.  His 
principal  poem  has  certainly  a  religious,  as 
most  of  the  pieces  in  this  volume  have  a  mo- 
ral, tendency.  Some  of  them  we  more  than 
suspect  art  not  now  Jbtt  laid  before  the  pub- 
lic ;  they  however  possess  merit,  though  some 
of  them  savour  of  egotism  or  vanity,  particu- 
larly those— and  they  are  numerous,  which 
are  addressed  or  relate  to  the  fair  sex.  The 

Kiece  we  subjoin  is,  probably,  not  the  best ; 
tit  it  struck  us  as  affording  a  " 
of  the  author's  taken  ts:— 


9r>H. 

•O0  the  verge  of  the 
stand, 

With  y9ar  lambs  playing 
old  Ayr, 

Methinks  I  now  tee  you  with  Cache  ia  head, 
Breathing  Love's  soft  cspretstoDS  to  h«  Bsi 
yoar  heir. 

«  With  your  crook  laid  beside  you,  ob  say,  *» 
you  sigh 

Por  the  scenat  yon  abandoned,  or  Wend*  W 
belnad? 

While  the  new  world  fives  pleasure,  sad  km. 

hope,  and  joy. 
Does  Um  etd  em  enter  the  sdfexlh  •  mM 
Oh,  Jamie,  come  tell  me,  while  round  jw 
stray, 

ooyomftftp** 
that  by  hft  ««hl 
ho^iy 


A«ra> 


And  the  sun  gently  i 

tng  plain*, 
Do  yon  (bin*  on 

la  the  ball  where) 
'  Has  your  sweet 

ntng  by, 
By  Whose  bank's 

can  repose? 
Arc  iu  cliffs  piled 

high, 

Where  the  sweet  hawthorn  t 

thistle  Mows  ? 
« If,  Jamie,  ye  think  on  the  bard*  ye  a*  ■** 
In  the  mansion  wbwe  Science  and  V.rw» ei- 


ght Hat  sp" 
tad  eh 


You  cannot  the  proud  humble  minwrtlWr*. 
Who  to  fax  Australasia  would  A***1 
*  A  Uae  (bat  would  ttU  my  dear 
That  I  hope  his  dear  otTspnog  Lis  bop**" 

That  he'll  ne'er  bring  of  sorrow  the  tew  »* 

aya,  . 

Nor  be  wanting  hail  breeka— scon,  sua  I 

whiskey  gill. 
«  And  Jamie,  yonr  spouse  I  would  pre*  1 

name  ,  .  , 

Of  a  friend— still  endearing  Votes  fT1 00 
yoo  shade  t  m 
May  you  live  to  grow  old,  rich,  and  •*••» 

Came,  ^ 
With  happiness  Crowo'd,  on  the  Ojf*" 
Ayr.  .  ,     ,   ., ,. 

4  S'»u.— This  young  gentlemao 
to  Van  Diemen'a  Land  is  worthy  of  a  M  R 
in  the  beat  age  or  records  of  roaiaae* hi* 
abandonment  of  mercantile  pumitit,  sod  « 
most  extensive  views  of  fortune,  ans'sr- 
bis  wealthy  and  exalted  family  conoesww  ■ 
Glasgow,  to  become  a  shepherd 
of  Australia,  has  left  bis  friends  eofr-J^ 
gentle 
„to  VaoDiemen'U 
the  vices  of  a  doseo  cstr» 
of  other  settlers  hi  that  colony-'  ' 

The  Elegant  Letter-  Writer ;  or,  a 
of  Epistle*  on  the  mo*t  Familiar,  «■•» 
tng,  and  Instrttetm  Subject*.  i8o».  f* 
172.  London,  18*5.  Kerr  and  Asks** 
1st  the  preface  to  this  little  voloae,  >' » 
justly  remarked  t   « the  pen  is  the  aaj 
medium  by  which  we  can  coarerx  t* 
those  at  a  distance  ;  those,  therefore,     *  _ 
totally  ignorant  of  the  art  of  employ**  "• 
who,  for  want  of  doe  facility  in  orTT-' 
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as  an  agreeable 
to  be,  with  re 
spect  to  their  absent  friends,  pretty  much  in 
the  situation  of  dumb  person*,  and  as  such, 
excluded  from  a  considerable  degree  of  ra- 
tional delight —One  great  art  of  letter- v»  riting 
is  to  avoid  hackneyed  and  unmeaning 
phrases,  and  to  be  able  to  give  an  elegant 
and  novel  turn  to  that  which  would  otherwise 

This  selection 

sical  and  admired  English  writers;  and  will 
prore  a  very  suitable  present  for  younn  pet- 
sons,  am,  while  it  sJfurds  elegant  models  of 
epistolary  correspondence,  it  is  calculated  to 
improve  their  taste  generally,  and  to  incul- 
cate principles  of  the  soundest  morality. 
Some  of  the  letters  here  introduced  are,  it 
mutt  be  confessed,  rather  too  didactic.  *nd 
more  of  moral  essays  than  epistles ;  still  this 
may  be,  on  the  whole,  as  much  of  a  recon- 
as  a  fault;  the  work  being  in- 
to convey  lessons  of  moral  conduct 
as  well  as  of  style.  Among  the  authors, 
from  whom  specvoeru  of  composition  are 
given,  art  Beaitie,  Bums.  Cowper,  and 
Kirk  While.  At  the  end  of  the  volume  are 
appended  some  useful  abbreviations,  and 
'  proper  directions  for  addressing  persons  of 


,  at  all 


every  rank  of  British  society,  at  the 

m'  also  superscription* 


of  letters, 
to  people  of 


II  which  will 


A  Guide  far  YnHig  Iktcipki  of  the  lluly 
Suviotr  in  their  Way  tv  ImmortalUy.  By 
.1  G.  Pint.    Idiuo.  pp.JW.  London 
182i.  Bayues 
WttiLus  on  religion  are  like  the  ancient 
hwtortans,  they  arway*  wish  to  begin  at  thy 
beginning;  the  latter,  whatever  might  be  the 
country  or  people  which  formed  the  sub- 
ject of  their  work,  traced  the  origin  back  to 
the  Creation,  and  religious  writers  never  seem 
satisfied  without  entering  into  an  elaborate 
inquiry  into  the  truth  or  the  Christian  reli- 
gion.  Mr.  Pike  is  one  of  this  class  of  writers, 
and  if  he  advances  no  new  argument*  in 
defeuoe  of  Christianity,  it  is,  we  presume, 
because  alt  the  evidence  on  the  subject  has 


rigid  than 

Mr.  Pike,  who  anathematises  every  species 
of  amusement  or  recreation.    He  proscribes 
the  ball-room,  the  play-house,  the  midnight 
assembly,  and  the  card  and  gaming  tables, 
triumphantly  askings  '  Did  the  Saviour  of 
mankind  ever  frequent  such  scenes  T  We 
dare  say  not,  for  there  were  no  such  places 
for  Bins  to  frequent;  however  dancing  is 
somewhat  favourably  mentioned  in  Scripture. 
Mr.  Pike  next  asks,  'Would  any  one  of  the 
apostles  (unless  it  were  Judas)  have  partaken 
of  such  amusements?'  This  is  a  question  we 
confess  ourselves  unable  to  answer.    One  of 
:  h ens ,  however,  denied  his  Lord  arid  .Master, 
mil  *his  was,  we  conceive,  not  a  more  venial 
than  some  of  those  Mr.  Pike  denounces  • 
wt   **  is  so  sweeping  in  his  censures,  that 
•ven   poor  Punch  shares  in  his  proscription. 
Siaotild  a  Christian,'  he  says,  '  a  child  of 
>o*f   hu  seen  standing  to  gaze  at  a  puppet 
ho***  ?    We  think  ha  might,  without  com. 


I  spue  at  puppet 

themselves  grossly  instilled  if 
they  were  accused  of  less  sanctity  and  true 
religion  than  Mr.  Pike,  of  whom  we  know 
nothing ;  but  we  involuntarily  suspect  the 
'  righteous  over  much'  sort  of  people,  who 
are  seldom  better  than  their  neighbours. 

Voyage  de  P.j/yc/2te,  ou  Lcttrei  Kmaiaet. 
Abrtgc  de  COuorage  Original  de  M.  Le 
Baron  de  The  is  a  I'Usage  de  la  Jeunesse. 
Par  M.  de  Booillo*.    13mo.  pp.  447. 
London,  1825.  Souter. 
The  Voyage  de  Polyclcte  is  honestly  avowed 
to  be  written  on  the  model  of  the  V  oyage  of 
Young  Auacharsis  in  Greece,  a  work  which 
has  had  more  imitators  than  the  Baron  de 
Then,  though,  perhaps,  none  more  success- 
ful.  What  Anacharsis  is  to  Greece  the  Poly- 
clcte is  to  Home,  giving  an  interesting  and 
well-written  account  of  the  civil  and  military 
government  of  the  Romans,  their  amuse- 
ments, arts,  literature,  manners,  customs,  &c. 
These  are  faithfully  ;.'.J  eloquently  described, 
and  wiiile  The  Voyage  de  Polyclcte  forms  a 
and  elementary  work,  it  may 

of 

The  period 

is  extremely  well  chosen,  embracing 
as  it  does  some  of  the  most  interesting;  events 
of  which  the  eternal  city  has  been  the  theatre. 


ORIOIKAL. 

OOVXTKT   EXCURSION    TO   WOOLWICH,  AV- 
fMM  SXItS, 
MATRIMOVUI. 


C*»  the  oldest  of  our 
a  glorious  Michaelmas  Day  as  that  of  1823  ?— - 
a  day  which  really  deserved  so  be  dedicated 
to  an  archangel  with  all  bis  celestial  attri- 
butes unimpaired !  Whatever  they  may  have 
done,  it  is  certain  that  we  at  least  never  have 
snen  such  a  one ;  therefore  w*  did  well  and 
wisely  in  walking  to  Charing  Cross,  and  rid- 
(unluckily  an  inside  passenger)  to 


ft 


We  were  by  no  means  certain  that  we 
should  go  beyond  Greenwich,  for  the  park  is 
a  scene  so  noble  and  sweet — >o  full  of  all  that 
can  enchant  the  eye  and  touch  the  heart, — it 
is  a  place  so  calculated  to  gratify  one's  na- 
tional pride,  and  one's  habitual  research:  no 
wonder  that  fancy  flits  out  to  meet,  and 
affection  loves  to  linger  long  upon  il 
fore  nothing  could  be  more  likely 
we  should  stay  there,  as  we  had  the  blessing 
of  a  companion  like-minded  with  ourselves. 

It  so  turned  out,  however,  that  the  serene 
balminess  of  the  air,  the  emerald  green  of  the 
fields  and  trees,  and  the  blue  yet  silvery  hue 
of  the  king  of  rivers,  were  absolutely  irresist- 
ible in  their  beauty ;  and  we  gazed  upon  them 

idleness  which  it  would  ha' 
sin  for  a  busy  man  to 
come*  over  him  only 

Like  angel  visits,  few  and  far 
So  we  went  forward  till  the  stopping  of  the 
vehicle  brought  an  end  to  the  reverie,  and  a 
commencement  of  what  many  would  call  a 
day*  pleasure. 


And  such  a  day,  let  us  gratefully  acknow- 
ledge, we  were  indeed  blessed  with ;  for  al- 
though Woolwich,  as  a  town,  possesses  very 
few  attractions,  its  grounds,  either  from  art 
or  nature,  are  very  beautifully  broken,  ami 
the  foliage  is,  everywhere  around,  now  in  all 
the  pride  of  summer  The  heats  of  July  de- 
stroyed the  leaves  of  that  season,  and  scat- 
tered them  in  wintry  profusion,  but  since  that 
period  a  complete  and  lovely  race  has  sprung 
up,  and  all  the  vivid  greens  of  spring  and 
summer  now  bloom  on  the  brow  of  autumr, 
whose  mild  skies  and  lucid  airs  thus  combine 
whatever  is  most  beautiful  and  cheering  in 
the  three  seasons. 

Once,  and  only  once,  had  we  spent  an 
hour  at  Woolwich,  but  we  had  done  so  with 
a  very  pleasant  couple,  whom  we  sincerely 
desired  to  see  again ;  but  there  was  a  little 
delicacy  in  calling  on  a  busy  day— o  visiting 
day  perhaps.  It  was,  however,  over-ruled ; 
our  companion  said,  '  We  should  be  unkind 
not  to  call,'  besides,  '  we  could  see  nothing 
without  them.'  For  our  own  parts,  we  had 
no  idea  that  we  could  see  more  than  we  did, 
surrounded  by  trees  and  ships,  breathing 
pure  air,  and  having  clouds  lignt  as  the  gos- 
lamer  over  our  beads;  but  we  remembered 
that  women  must  see  all,  and  submitted. 

Very  happy  did  that  submission  make  us, 
for  never  did  welcome  wear  s  sweeter  form, 
or  offer  a  more  cordial  greeting  than  was 
accorded  to  us.  though  it  was,  literally  speak- 
ing, one  of  Slienslooe's,  as  well  as  one  of 
friendship ;  and,  as  we  partook  a  very  early 
diqner,  to  which  the  family  were  just  sitting 
down  when  we  entered,  there  was  lime  after- 
wards to  sally  forth,  and  see  whet  was  to  be 
seen  nearest  to  us. 

This  consisted  of  the  palace-like  barracks, 
in  the  Brst  place.  It  was  a  very  gay  scene, 
a  i  beheld  under  the  splendour  of  a  descend- 
ing sun !  for  all  around  had  an  air  of  gaiety 
and  bustle,  extremely  agreeable,  from  its  no- 
velty and  brilliance  as  a  military  /sublish- 
uent.  Troops  of  veterans  and  troops  of  boys 
were  practising  evolutions  on  the  wide  ex- 
tended green.  Bands  of  music  filled  the  air 
with  loud  and  spiriVstirring  sounds,  on  the 
ona  hand,  whilst,  as  you  passed  forward,  from 
a  ft.d  woody  dells  were  heard  pipes  (tl 
not  of  shepherds)  playing  Home  I 
Home  1  Gay  barouches,  filled  with  gay  la- 
dies and  lovely  children ;  officers,  on  horse- 
back or  on  foot,  in  all  the  insignia  of  their 
rank  and  profession,  were  seen  moving  about 
in  all  directions;  and  groups  of  soldiers,  era- 
ployed  as  if  in  sport,  or  loitering  as  in  the 
enjoyment  of  rest,  gave  the  whole  scene  a 
character  of  holiday  making,  that  could  not 
fail  of  meeting  with  a  correspondent  chord 
in  the  breast  of  one  who  had  indeed  stolen 
a  day  from  the  cares  and  turmoil  of  life,  in 
which  to  worship  Nature,"  and  enjoy  her 
beauties. 

We  learned,  that  this  more  than  ordinary 
bustle  and  apparent  gaiety  arose  from  the 
presence  of  Sir  W.  Congrere  and  his  lady; 
and,  at  the  mention  of  his  name,  oat  kind 
conductor  proposed  immediately  to  take  us 
to  the  rotunda,  where  lie  could  snow  us  some 
new  inventions  of  that  gentleman's  surpris- 
Ug  genius;  and,  having  once  mentioned 
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THfi  LlTKKAKY  CHUOXiCLE 


something  about  a  cannon,  I  found  he  Had  [ 
popped  on  a  subject  in  which  he  to  as  per- 
fectly at  home  as  we  ourselves  were  com- 
pletely abroad. 

On  he  went,  and  on  wont  wc  —seeing,  from 
this  unfortunate  moment,  all  those  terrible 
engines  of  destruction,  which,  in  the  gem  ml 
hcainy  of  the  place,  and  the  hilarity  of  tin- 
hour,  had  been  forgotten,  and  which  cruelly 
reminded  us  that  war  was  not  the  boliday- 
makiog,  soul-enlivening  kind  of  thing  we  bad 
just  been  considering  it.  and  for  the  first  time 
a  sigh  escaped  us,  and  we  were  on  the  point 
o/  delivering  a  sorrowful  oration  over  the 
present  of  his  majesty,  in  a  magnificent  piece  I 
of  ordnance — Wit  the  door  is  unlocked,  and 
we  enter  the  rdund-boUse. 

There  is  A  great  deal  to  surprise  a  person  [ 
who  is  a  novice,  like  ourselves,  in  this  repo- 
sitory, and  a  good  deal  to  please  him  too. 
Our  dear  companion  was  delighted  beyond 
all  her  powers  of  expression  (and  they  are 
not  few)  with  the  beautiful  models  of  towns, 
with  houses,  churches,  and  fortifications,  like 
*  little  btauf-mtutgf  moulds,  with  forests  of 
moss  over  mountains  and  rocks  of  real  stone ;' 
and  we  would  not  assure  our  father  oonfessor 
(if  we  had  one)  that  we  were  'not  as  well 
pleased  with  these  very  clever  affairs  as  any 
other  part  of  the  spectacle.  Hut  our  man- 
hood was  inevitably  called  upon  to  listen  to 
in'-  powers  01  rocxt-is  nnu  nans — or  aengiit- 
ful  inventions,  whereby  bombs  could  be  cast 
into  the  midst  of  towns  full  of  human  beings, 
every  one  of  whom  should  be  killed  in  a  mo- 
ment, or  die  daily  for  the  rest  of  hU  exist - 
tonce.  '  ThLs  admirable  contrivance  will,  in 
a  given  rime  (which  may  be  calculated  to  a 
nicety,  sir),  explode  in  such  a  manner  as  to 


in  a  few  minute<  we  met  the  friend  whose 
guests  we  were,  comma  to  meet  in,  accompa- 
nied  by  his  eldv.it  boy.  a  child  just  three  years 
old.  and  so  perfect  a  model  of  athletic  beauty, 
that  it  is  OUT  intention  to  speak  of  him  to  the 
painters  of  our  acquaintance  as  combining 
the  stren<rth  of  an  infant  Hercules  with  the 
i»race  and  lieautv  of  an  infant  Antitfus.  The 
father  was  evidently  proud  of  his  boy,  and  in 
his  gambols  he  wits,  for  a  time,  unootiscious 
of  our  vicinity,  and  nothing  could  be  more 
interesting  in  nature  than  the  Countenance 
and  manners  of  his  lovely  (aye,  very  lovely) 
yotiug  wife,  who  accompanied  us.  She  is, 
indeed,  a  swert  creature,  just  four-ond- twen- 
ty, and  as  handsome  as  her  uncle  (one  of  the 
four  first  poets  of  our  day)  ever  conceived,  in 
his  highest  inspiration ;  and  it  was  realty  de- 
lightful to  m  tines*  Iter  happiness — her  tender 
pride,  one  moment,  as  a  mother,  the  next,  as 
a  wife.  4  Whnt  couid  Kdward  be  lookint;  at 
that  he  did  not  see  us?— he  could  see  nothinc 
but  the  child.'  And  then  her  fond  bright 
glance  said,  plainly, '  To  be  sure  there  is  no- 
thing on  earth  so  wellSvorth  seeing.'  My 
'ear  companion  (God  bless  her  for  it)  looked 
at  me  delrgbti-dly,  as  much  as  to  say,  4  Even 
all  tlie*e  beauties  of  earth,  sky,  and  water — 
even  that  fine  vessel,  which  indeed  4  walks 
the  water  like  a  thing  of  life,'  is 
to  the  lieart,  as  this  picture  of 


disperse  forty  balls  in  every  possible  direc- 
tion,'said  our  very  kind  and  intelligent  guide 
with  animation. 

We  looked  in  this  gentleman's  lace,  tra- 
versed the  form  of  his  head  with  the  moat  in- 
quisitive %ye,  but  could  find  not  a  single  lin- 
eament of  the  organ  of  destructiveness  about 
him : — no  I  all  was  good  humour,  and  even 
benevolence ;  but  habit  had  rendered  these 
ideas  familiar  to  his  mind,  and  the  taste  and 
power  of  appreciating  that  which  was  excel- 
lent in  art  induced  him  to  forget  the  territfe 
In  effect  for  the  ability  in  its  execution.  I 
saw  in  him  the  very  man  who  could  effect  a 
breach,  and  snatch  from  distress  the  first  who 
suffered  from  it,  :>t  the  hazard  of  his  life.  He 
might  have  been  a  genuine  descendant  from 
the  dear  Captain  Toby  Shandy,  whom  in 
childhood  we  have  loved  so  enthusiastically. 

In  despite  of  his  kindness,  and  our  own 
repeated  efforts  to  feel  at  ease,  and  play  the 
mechanic  and  engineer,  still  the  instruments 
of  death,  including  the  beheading  axe,  hung 
on  our  hearts  as  a  nightmare;  we  wanted  to 
breathe  the  fresh  air,  and  gaze  on  die  beau- 
ties of  heaven  and  earth.  The  rock  of  Gib- 
raltar itself,  though  our  heart  swelled  like  its 
own  towering  heights,  as  we  gazed  upon  it, 
would  not  conquer  this  emotion,  and  there- 
fore, pleading  the  approach  of  evening,  we 
withdrew  from  the  rotunda,  and  jumped  over 
the  surrounding  cannon  as  if  they  had  been 
oor  familiar  acquaintance. 
•  Surdv  sm        n.nnu  for  the  effort,  for 


in  fact,  there  was  a  fulness, 
of  simple  happiness  in  this  young  couple, 
which  proved  so  decidedly  the  French  are 
wrong,  in  saying  that  '  passion  can  only  last 
two  rears,'  as  to  render  us  henceforward 
stanch  in  the  belief  that  love  may,  and  does 
often  last  for  life;  that '  increase  of  appetite 


creatures,  and  that  sense  of  gratitude  to  Hea- 
ven whic'.i  aris<««  from  contemplating  the 
noble  and  beautiful  objects  of  creation.  \V« 
had  forgot  that  *  such  things  were.'  as  4  wars 
and  tumults*  even  in  die  place  devoted  to 
them,  and  the  memory  of  happy  and  artless 
beauty,  connubial  affection,  and  rosy  infancy, 
alone  sate  smiling  at  our  hearts,  recalling  and 
inspiring  those  soft  thoughts  and  young  re- 
membrances, which  although  con  l^mtied  as 
romantic,  or  baniimed  as  unnecessary,  are 
nevertheless  deserving  of  honour,  as  the  most 
worthy  of  being  cherished  and  held  sacred, 
since  after  all, 

*  Lore  is  the  drop  Heaven  in  our  cup  has  Arowflj 
To  make  the  hitter  draught  of  life  go  down  *  it. 

OS  Tltli  EDUCATrOK   or  THE    PI  OPI  T.  rvtssl 
TBI:  MOM1FOLISTS  OF  F-OrCaTlOX . 

If  it  i«  the  foible  of  projectors  and  reformers 
generally  to  push  their  views  to  absurdity, 
for  a  time  injure  the  cause  they  ^. 
isly  advocate,  it  is  no  less  the  vic«-  of 
their  opponents  to  attack  them  wiih  sucfi  ex- 
aggerated ridicule  as  to  destroy  all  the  weight 
their  arguments  might  have  if  temperaf-'r 
handled ;  and  the  former  party  are  as  sure  to 
excite  the  appearance  of  the  latter,  as  a  bu-st 
of  sunshine  produces  shade.  Th»>ro  is  at  p^>- 
seot,  as  all  our  readers  must  be  n«iT,a  cm. 

to  improve  irre  mural 
the  lalioQrm^ 
classes,  both  by  the  means  of  socifties  esta- 
Wished  for  scientific  purjwsc*  are!  levtnres 
and  of  useful  works,  published  in  such  a  four 
and  at  such  a  price  as  to  !**  attainable  by 
those  to  whom  books  have  hitherto  been  a 
prohibited  luxury.  The  time  is  arrival  when 
the  mechanic  no  longer  contents  himself,  af- 


front the  meat  it  -feeds  on;?   ter  the  manner  of  his  forefathers,  with"*fc 


native  good  temper 
good  principles  are  subject  to  no  chills  or 
wanderings,  even  where  very  great  personal 
charms  subject  the  possessors  to  that  admira- 
tion from  others  which  is  too  generally  found 
inimical  to  the  sober  happiness  of  married 
life.  .  ,. 

We  could  not  forbear  to  remark.. that  with 
the  most  perfect  propriety  of  conduct,  our 
handsome  young  wife,  was  yet  more  at  ease, 
more  willing  to  sltow  that  «he  was  happiest 
of  the  happy,  than  the  equally  handsome  and 
happy  husband.  He  is  a  man  of  singular 
modesty  by  nature,  and  we  venly  l«»heve  that 
he  is  m  little  ashamed  of  the  honest  pride  he 
yet  secretly  nourishes  in  his  beautiful  wife, 
and  his  famous  little  boy,  who  is  as  well 
known  at  Woolwich,  and  as  much  admired 
as  a  Congrevc  rocket,  and  the  Cadiz  great 
gun.  After  our  return  this  lovely  creature 
fell  asleep  on  the  mother's  lap,  but  as  he  was 
too  heavy  for  her,  the  father,  who  is  upwards 
of  six  feet  high  and  very  graceful,  took  him 
from  her  to  lay  him  on  the  sofa,  and  in  the 
action  formed  a  group  that  should  have  been 
immortalized  by  the  pencil  of  a  lawrence, 
the  pen  of  their  own  pathetic  relative,  or  him 
who  sang  so  well  of  that  4  wedded  love'  he 
could  not  gaze  at,  save  through  the  mental 
vision. 

The  harvest  moon  saw  us  pleasantly  fixed 
m  a  coach-boat  or  basket,  with  hearts  over- 
1  flowing  by  kindly  feelings  towards  our  fellow- 


penny  ballads,  and  some  such  nreniry  br.r 
loom  as  a  thumbed  copy  of  The  I'ilgritn'i 
Progress.  This  has  given  the  alarm  to  • 
pretty  numerous  set  of  people,  who  wovi'J 
fain  enact  literary  game-laws,  and  took  upon 
a  reading  mechanic  as  a  poacher,  who  rus 
no  right  to  partake  of  the  amusements  of  hi* 
betters — though  Heaven  knows  there  is  n- 


reason  to  apprehend  that  there  will,  in 
sequence  of  any  possible  increase  of  res 
be  an  inadequate  supply  of  books.    But.  n 
the  estimation  of  these  very  good  kind  of  peo- 
ple, these  friends  of  moral  and  social  subor- 
dination and  order,  mechanics,  or  operainxt, 
as  they  arc  nicknamed — and  be  it  observed 
a  nickname  saves  a  wonderful  deal  of  arp. 
mettt — are  not  'qualified'  persons.  The^ 
stanch  advocates  of  civilization  think  thu 
the  working  classes  have  no  business  «rif» 
reading— except,  indeed,  it  be  reading  the. 
flibles.     They  are  afraid  that  {he  pw^ 
should  become  too  well  informed  ;  but  * 
this  they  are  surely  very  unjust  towards  tr- 
eatise they  espouse,  for  if  the  present  system 
of  things  be  die  best  possible,  both  in  court* 
and  state,  the  better  it  is  understood  arid!  * 
more  the  people  in  general  are  dtstifiU 
appreciate  its  merits,  the  better  foe  mi^ 
tern  itself.  It  ha,,  on  the  contra  ' 
the  policy  of  tyranny,  whether 
gious,  to  keep  the  mass  of  the  neoplffo  fKO- 
found  ignorance.  Hence  it  U  tW  th^Boru 
interdicts  trie  use  of  tne  tune, 
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discreet,  and  she  would  never  watit  a  good 
place,  replied, '  \V>U,  mother,  what  you  say 
is  very  right :  but  don'l,  I  beseech  you,  go 
and  give  all  the  girls  in  our  village  the  same 
advice,  for  should  they  all  become  obliging 
and  discreet,  only  think  what  a  terrible  thing 
that  would  bel'  This  prudent  wench  was  of 
opinion  that  good  qualities,  if  universally 
adopted,  might  become  too  cheap,  and  that 
the  possessors  of  tlvem  would  no  longer  Iw 
regarded  as  treasures  that  people  would  be 
anxious  to  keep.  The  apprehensions  of  those 
who  anticipate  too  great  a  diffusion  of  industry, 

imidence,  and  intelligence  anions  their  neigh- 
bour*, are  quite  as  sensible  and  well- 
grounded.  There  is  an  Italian  pruverh,  which, 
says,  that  among  the  blind  the  one  eyed  is  a 


m  if  the  phigue  had  broken  out  amoug  us. 
The  supporters  of  church  and  state  cry  out 
that  there  is  danger  abroad,  or  that,  if  not 
exactly  dangerous,  it  is  excessively  ndicu- 


effectually  putt  an  end  to  all  doubt,  by  pro- 
hibiting all  inquiry :  and  in  tins  she  acts  with 
consummate  prudence,  aware  that  the  sacred 
volume  must  prove  as  fatal  to  her  doctrines 
as  all  the  sceptical  and  infidel  writings  flint 
have  ever  been  published.  And  it  is  notorious, 
that  in  Itoman  Catholic  countries  it  is  no 
uncommon  thing  to  see  an  imprimatur  affixed 
to  a  volume  filled  with  licentiousness,  attest- 
ing that  it  contains  *  nothing  contrary  to  good 
moral*  and  the  holy  Catholic  faith.' 

Tiie  reasoning  of  very  many  zealous  per- 
sons in  this  country  is  somewhat  of  the  same 
kind :  they  are  not  at  all  scandalized  at  the 
number  of  gin  shops  or  pawnbrokers'  shop* 
— indeed,  the  former  have  the  merit  of  being 
productive  to  the  revenue;*  but  when  they 

m  it  h  likely  that  the  lower  orders  will !  king;  and  these  very  considerate  persons  are 
>>e  more  eolighteued.  and  that  a  journeyman  '  of  opinion,  not  perhaps  without  reason,  that 
mechanic,  instead  of  spending  a  shilling  in  a  their  own  pretensions  to  superior  attainments, 
pot-house,  will  lay  out  bis  sixpence  in  a  book-   and  refinement  shine  nil  the  belter  for  being 
shop,  and  pass  hi*  evenings"  soberly  at  home,  |  contrasted  with  the  ignorance  of  the  grant 
tlw-se  most  excellent  friends  of  good  order  in-   mass  of  the  population.    It  is  well  known 
s  antly  take  the  alarm,  and  exclaim  as  loudly  j  that  a  scholar  is  no  longer  regarded  as  a  por- 
tent or  phemix,  nor  a  lady  who  can  spell,  a 
prodigy  of  education ;  and  we  say,  so  much 
the  better.   Any  attempt  to  discourage  or 
on  the  efforts  of  the  labouring 
to  acquire  intellectual  knowledge,  so 
far  as  it  can  be  acquired  in  the  little  leisure 
they  enjoy  for  such  pursuits,  is  m.ilisrmnt 
and  cold-hearted ;  while  to  suppose  that,  by 
cultivating  their  minds  with  oar  best  Knglish 
writers,  they  will  be  rendered  less  worthy  and 
useful  memtiers  of  society  than  they  now  are, 
is  to  libel  literature  and  intellectual  pursuits. 
But  the  truth  u,  it  betrays  consummate  ig- 
norance to  imagine,  for  an  m-lant,  that  soci- 
ety  can  be  over-educated,  or  that  such  should 
be  the  general  pastioii  for  intellectual  pur- 
suits, as  to  interfere  with  and  impede  the  bu- 
siness of  active  life-    Were  all  the  popula- 
tion of  Great  Hritain  what  might  really  be 
termed  literary  in  its  taste,  the  great  mass 
could  be  so  only  up  to  a  certain  point,  that 
is,  so  far  as  to  enable  them  to  participate  in 
those  mental  enjoyments  from  which  they 
are  now  utterly  excluded.    And  should  such 
a  consummation,  which  hardly  the  wildest 
visionary  could  expect  on  this  side  the  Mil- 
lenium, actually  take  place,  we  really  do  not 
perceive  that  any  part  of  the  community 
would  be  the  worse  for  it,  except  brewers  and 
publicans,  the  police  offices,  and  newspaper 
reporters,  and  those  worthy  persons  who  lau- 
«-ty  would  be  the  worse  for  it.  Such  alarm-   dablv  contrive  to  turn  the  vices,  the  stupid- 
ts,  who  think  tliat  we  are  in  danger  of  be-  ity,  and  the  ignorance  of  the  multitude,  to 
nnbig  too  enlightened,  remind  us  of  an  an-  1  their  own  ' account.    Equality  is,  and  ever 
•dote  of  a  servant-girl,  who,  being  advised  will  be,  a  chimera;  the  utmost  we  can  posai- 
f  her  mother  to  be  steady,  obliging,  and   bly  do.  is  to  approximate  to  it ;  and  surely 

 ■  {  no  man  of  common  benevolence  would  wish, 

and  no  man  of  common  decency  would  avow 
that  he  desires,  to  render  the  distinctions  of 


and  intolerance  which  has  so 


despotic  sway  over 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 

AUTUMN. 

Sum  m  cm  is  over,  and  Autumn  is  come, 

The  frees  are  all  lea  flew,  the  groves  ait  all 

dumb  ; 

The  valla s  are  flowcilett,  the  meadows  are 

bare, 

For  the  scythe  and  the  tickle  of  Time  have  been 

there ; 

The  note  of  the  robin  it  beard  alone, 
And  the  biook  mourns  tad  o'er  fb« 


•  It  is  lietter,'  say  they— net 
tpiinumt. '  that  the  neople  ah 

and  swallow  gin,  and 
leave  books  to  their  superiors.'  Literature- 
is,  in  their  opinion,  to  be  confined  to  an  oli- 
garchy; and  perhaps,  for  themselves,  they 
reason  prudently  and  well,  for  what  is  to  be- 
come of  the  pretensions  of  the  manufacturers 
of  nonsense  verses,  and  the  scanners  of  Greek 
metres,  if  the  body  of  the  people  are  to  be 
nourished  with  real  sound  information.  Tru- 
y  the  case  of  such  People  is 
lb!e  ;  no  wonder,  therefore,  that 
loctprs  exclaim  against  such  poaching.  'What, 
ire  our  shop-boys,'  say  they, '  to  amuse  their 
eisure  hours  with  lectures  and  the  belles- 
• 'ft res?  Are  all  our  mechanics  of  the  next 
generation  to  lie  Kennies  and  Wattse*  ?  Shall 
ourneymen  carpenters  lie  initiated  into  the 
i.athematica,  and  our  cooks  compound  their 
ishes  by  cbymrsiry  ?— the  world  will  be  turn- 
d  up-tide-dowii— society  be  quite  subvert- 
d ! — Tis  monstrous,  and  as  much  out  of  the 
attire  of  things  as  a  pyramid  with  its  base 
air!*  No  rational  man  expects  such 
although,  really,  if  such  were  actual- 
be  the  case,  we  do  not  perceive  that  so- 


i  tlie 


*  Can  tbat  be  perfectly  sound  legislation 
..<-L>  readers  immorality  productive  to  the 
verutnettt  ?  Io  France — to  seek  a  lest  invi- 
>a>  illustration  than  any  drawn  from  home 
gaming  houses  and  prottituUt  are  lueiued : 
n.Hoquently  it  it  to  the  interest  of  the  govern- 
•nt  tbat  there  should  be  both  gambling  and 
tatitutton  :  in  other  word*  the  interest  of 
tee  who  govern  and  of  those  u  ho  are  govern- 
are,  in  ibis  respect,  at  much  at  variance  at 
•*e>  of  doc  to*  and  patient :  it  is  to  the  intetett 
bat  disease  should 
it  should  be  extirpated. 


society  as  complete  as  possible,  by  dooming 
the  children  of  toil  and  labour  to  hopeless 
intellectual  degradation. 

But,  thank  Heaven,  at  present,  it  is  in  vain 
to  say,  let  us  keep  down  the  education  of  the 
people ;  we  might  as  well  say,  let  us  arrest 
the  tides  of  the  ocean,  or  the  course  of  the 
winds.  The  period  is  fa-'  approaching, 
when  there  must  be  an  end  to  the  monopoly 


worn  stone. 
Where  have  ye  gone  with  your  feathery  costs. 
Birds  of  the  plaintive,  and  sprightly  notes 
Ye  have  left  your  haunts  ou  tbc  greenwood 

hough, 

And  the  wood  and  the  valley  are  tilent  now. 
In  your  bare  laid  boughs  tue  wind  sight  low; 
Where  your  flowers  once  bVwts)*d  the  wild  Iwpa 
grow. 

Tis  to  my  thinking  a  scene  <>f  gloom, 
Like  man's  last  liosii,  ere  be  seeks  the  tomb  ; 
When  the  musical  voice  of  bit  youth  hat  gone, 
And  the  dumhnett  and  dre,unest  of  a 
Yet  I  love  itt  look,  for  a  type  I  tee 
In  itt  voiceless  birds  and  itt  I 
'TU  a  warning  scene,  a. 
For  tbc  awful  change  that  .hall  lay  me  bore  i 
The  wind,  us  it  passes,  teems  to  say, 
Tis  thus  thy  being  shall  fade  away  ; 
And  though  ttroog  and  fan  iby  uspect  now, 
The  leaf  shall  full  from  thy  sapless  bough. 
Yet,  as  In  tbit  a  change  thai  I  come, 
An  I  the  now  still  woods  no  mure  be  dumb  ; 
As  the  flower  in  the  valley  again  shall  bloom. 
And  the  bouglis  their  fresh  green  leaves  resuuir; 
So,  when  thy  winter  of  death  hoj  gone, 
Thy  summer  of  life  shall  hasten  on. 
At  the  bird  again  shall  sing  on  the  tree, 
In  another  life  thou  shall  aUo  be  ; 
Fans  but  thy  days  like  that  puie  l.a.l. 
And  thv  voice  shall  again  in  its  ttienglb  be 
hear  J  -, 

And  thy  form  arise,  more  bright,  snore  pure, 
In  that  land  whose  0-reeinn  .$  will  t'er  endure. 
-  s  ft  J. 

THE  DRAMA, 

AND  PI-HI  It  AMUSEMENTS. 

Pnfrtv  Lane  Tn  cat  at. —  In  our  notice  of 
'  the  play  of  Faustus,  last  week,  we  attributed 
the  part  of  Mephistophiles  to  Mr.  J.  Knight, 
instead  of  M  r  J  Russel,  who  played  the  cha- 
racter, and  to  whom  our  remarks  strictly  ap- 
plied. There  has  been  nothing  worth  notic- 
ing at  this  house  this  week,  except  a  gross 
insult  offered  to  the  public,  by  producing 
the  farce  of  the  San  in  Law,  for  Uie  j 
of  letting  Mr.  J.  ltussel  imitat 
emasculated  Vclluli;  and  the 
which  be  did  it  was  so  revolting,  as  to  call 
forth  the  indignation  of  the  audience. 

Km. 1 1 - st  Opeka  House. — Mr.  Arnold, 
the  spirited  manager  of  this  theatre,  closed 
it  on  Wednesday  night,  after  a  very  succcss- 


•  Respecting  the  monopoly  of  education  by 
the  *  TWo  Universities',  we  refer  the  reader  to 
an  article  on  the  *  New  University  in  London,' 
in  the  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  just 
published,  where  he  will  also  find  some  bints 
as  to  the  kind  of  piety, 
that 


seats  of  ,h«^^t]r0g 
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IUI  Mason.  Mr.  Battler,  on  the  occasion, 
delivered  the  following  address :— 

'Ladies  and  Gentlemen. — According  to 
annual  custom,  I  appear  before  you,  as  the 
performances  of  this  evening  terminate  our 
short  summer  season.  I  have  to  express  our 
sense  of  gratitude  for  the  very  liberal  patro- 
nage which  the  English  Opera  House  has 
received.  The  various  exertions  which  have 
been  made  to  merit  your  favour — the  en- 
gagement of  all  the  first-rate  talent  within  the 
reach  of  the  proprietor — the  great  expense 
incurred  by  the  production  of  the  opera  of 
Tarrare,  and  other  novelties,  have  been,  I 
am  happy  to  say,  fully  repaid  by  the  libera- 
lity of  the  public,  which  enables  the  propri- 
etor to  promise  that  the  preparations  for 
their  amusement  next  season  shall  be  mark- 
ed by  increased  energy.  The  proprietor 
trusts,  that  in  the  production  or  Salieri's 
grand  opera  of  Tarrare,  he  has  sustained 
that  hign  musical  reputation  of  the  theatre, 
which  it  acquired  by  the  first  introduction  to 
the  public  of  the  celebrated  Drr  FrktchuU, 
and  he  begs  to  state  that  he  has  already  in 
preparation,  for  the  next  season,  more  than 
one  opera,  which  he  believes  wUI  be  found 
equally  worthy  of  your  approbation.  Per- 
mit me,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  to  offer  you 
the  sincere  thanks  of  the  proprietor,  and  in 
my  own  name  and  that  of  all  the 
to  bid  you  respectfully  farewell.' 


THE  BBS, 

OB,  PACTS,  PANCIBS,  AND  RKCOLI.eCTtONH. 

Aoaistst  one  of  the  sett  of  chambers  near 
Lincoln's  Inn  Hall  was  &  sun-dial  with  this 
motto  Erhac  mtmento  vetukt  itternittii.  One 

lllwllvf  JUemV  Pew.**,    rwwav-ewe**,  raw  a*    I  ~  rwaww-  a  ■*       -*  p  eww\ma*»      * er  a  ■  v 

moraine  it  was  discovered  that  a  wag  had 
bung  a  book  to  the  gnomon,  which,  on  being 
cut  down,  proved  to  be  an  old  edttiou  of  the 


TO  SLIIP. 
(Tram  ihr  Lati*  J 

Though  pictur'd  in  thy  form  I  see 

The  Ineaesa  of  the  dead } 
Yet,  gentle  Sleep  !  oh,  deign  to  be 

The  partner  of  ray  bed. 
For  in  the  calm  thy  »l umbers  give, 

How  doubly  blest  am  1 ! 
Tli  wi,  without  life,  how  tweet  to  live* 
Thus,  without  death  to  die ! 
Lord  Chancellor  Eldon,  in  a  bankrupt 
came  on  on  the  tuth  Novem 
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Fair. 

Showery. 
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Do. 

Feat, 

Do. 

Cloudy. 


uH  »uMt<ee*f.— Canning'*  Spe»rU»«  at  LL 
o.  10,  6H  —Letter*  from  the  In.h  letaada. 
Bro.  IOt.64.— Moore-*  Life  >■(  Sbeiidae,  4lo.  If.  3..— 
Stewart  •  Origloal  Perai.a  letter*.  Uu  II  St.— Area 
•*r~«  .  A4M.ru  to  the  Gdlege  of  Sorcron*  I.  -  Mel- 

tl  n  on  lb*  Globe*.  U  M  —II  or.  Rurt'  <4  lb*  U- 

lln  Language.  S*  M  Cooper  oo  the  Ligament*.  4ta. 
tU  wealth*  Diewclor'e  Minimi,  «t.i  lij — A  minify 
on  the  Dvk"  of  Indie.  18*.  


J  net  published,  in  p»«t  »to.  pr>ee  10a  Sd. 

ATTIC  FRAGMENTS.    By  the  Author 
of  the  M«lrrn  Athena  and  Balyloa  tlM  Great 
London i  printed  for  Knight  and  Lacce,  Patecaoetcr 

■aw. 


NEW  EDITION  OP  DODSLEYS  OLD  PLAYS. 
Beautifully  printed  upon  yellow  laid  paper,  crown  N»o 
price  0*  and  huge  paper,  price  Ma.  »n  f-rra  with 
Giiord'e  Ban  J»i«M>n,  Vol.  (be  Seeenlh,  «f 


ber,  1812  stated  that  he  had  lately  put  the 
seat  to  one  hundred  and  sixteen  commissions 
of  bankruptcy  in  one  day,  being  pearly 
one  sixth  of  the  whole  that  took  place  during 
the  period  that  Lord  Hardwicke  presided  in 
Chancery.  • 


A SELECT  COLLECTION  of  OLD 
PLAYS,  with  Add  tlooal  Noire  and  Correction*, 
by  tb«  laic  taaac  Itrid,  Oel.nu.  Gikhriet,  and  tha 
Editor. 

The  Volume  io.l  |.nt>l,.li«d  coutaina  tbr  following 
Playa  i— Greea'e  Tu  Q>w*|OC  .  or.  tha  City  Gallant  i  by 
John  Cook  — AltMimaLari  be  John  Tomxia* — A  Wo 
■tan  Killed  with  Kmdneeai  by  Thonraa  Hey  wood  —A 
Match  at  Midaitfht!  by  William  Rn.ley.— Fuirau* 
Tc*»  ;  the  Traa  Trojan,:  by  Dr.  J»»i«r  F&her. 

I'noled  f  TS^idinni.  Pr™»rlt.  Tl.Oid  Bond  Street. 

•pHE  L I  NO  T  1ST;  or,  Weekly  Instruc- 

•>  trow*  Ml  French  aad  Grtmaii,  fa  puhliabed 
erery  Saturday,  at  T  H«ll».  I  Catherine  Street,  Sti.nd. 
price  ed  .  aad  may  bt  bad  la  Parte,  of  four  Nora! 
(oeW  fa ),  aad  ia  Number*,  at  T  B-weey  aiw  Son 
Old  Broad  Street,  Royal  Excbar-g- ;  " 
•ball,  Stationer*'  Mall  Court (  aad 
aad  Piper.  90,  PaternoeteT  Row. 


Tbb  I 
d«at  to  atqulra  or  to  I 
raeat  Hartal  o 
eace  of  a  auUi 


—DR.  UK £t>  DiCTloNA-Rror  • 
la  o«e  eery  large  rai.  Sen.  ru.brlli.hrJ  with  IS  I  . 
inc.  pn««  Om  Guiora,  in  boardi, 

DICTIONARY  of  CHEMISTRY 


ADICTH 
tha  baaiaof  Mr.  NICHOLSON'S,  la  whUh  Ibt 
Prioripjreof  tlw  Science  ara  iaeeallraud  anew,  aad  ita 
•  oplitaliooa  to  the  Phenomena  at  N'atura,  Mrdicina, 
Mi"irraloay,  Atritolture.  aa.1  Maanrarturee,  detailed. 
By  A.URHM.D  PRS. 
With  an  latiudurtory  Dirarttatioa,  caolainlrif  [a- 
>t ruction,  for  conrrrtiog  the  alphabrtical  arranjremeiit 
into  a  »yetr»ttic  urder  of  atudy.  The  arcond  edition, 
with  auoieroua  addilic.ua  ared  cornclMN 
i  Thi.  ward,  in  oar  opinion,  la  - 


AW  SPICSAM. 

j  when  fimt  re« UtleM  Love 
To  cast  bisdarta  b*pm, 
Ha  turo'd  bia  akill  and  »oW 

Great  Java  into  a  as 
Experience  now  con  I 

That  .till  the  weddlo 
Whether  the  pasaioo'a  Y*Ue  of  true, 
OA  make*  a  man  a  | 


law  r  priuUd  for  Thaenai  Tegg-,  ti.  Chrafiaidc ; 
alao,  Griffla  and  Co.,  GI«'go»  ,  and  i,  Cumwlag, 

MM 


la  MM  enl.  peie*  ft,  aktra  I 

TALKS  of  TO-DAY;  or,  MODERN 
PACTS;  coalairriaic  Narratieraof  thr  raw*t  ex- 
traordinary Occunrocaa  of  recent  dal*.  With  I 
lire  Eagravinga. 

London:  printed  for  Kuhjtrt and  L«ey . 
Row 

THE  MECHANICS  COM  HON 
ill  be  p.bU.brd,  hi 


MATHEMATICS  FOR  i'UACTICAL 

IvA    Mt\  j  awhag a  Cnmraon  Place  B— •  »f  Pr>~ 
ale*.  Theorem*.  Rule*,  and  Table*  ia  raiiowa  Depart 
mrata  of  Para  awd  Mixed  Mjtbematic*.  arith  tbeir 
■oat  aarfal  Appiicatioua,  eayeciaJly  lu  Ibe  paraati*  af 
Saneyore,  Arcbilrclt,  Mechanic*,  aad  Cieil  Cwanurera 
By  OUNTHtfR  GREGORY,  LL  D  «w. 
Of  tha  Royal  Military  Academy.  W.»>l  wch 
Lniiton  :  printed  for  Baldwin.  Crifocb. «od  J-y 
Of  whom  a  Lao  may  Iw  ban.  by  thr  earn.  Awtaw. . 
ELEMENTS  of  PLANE  and  SPHERICAL  TRI 
GONOMBTRV;  with  tbe.r  Apoiic.  maa  u>  Hr«cai< 
aad  DiataiMrra,  Pmjrctio  ,  of  tha  Sphere.  DwUt.c  **- 
tronmay,  tbr  Solution  of  r>f»  illoaa.  and  Gr.4r«*c  Ok». 
raticM» ;  ml  ended  Idr  the  Leenf  M  format  wart  i 
rlee,  and  of  Pint- Year  Men  at  College.    ISnaa  | 


Tbi*  day  ia  publiabew.  ia  4  enl*.  Bao  prtcw  Xt  »• 

HPHK  HIIA/EN  MASK ;  1 


by  Mm.  CHARLOTTP.  mJitV 
Auih-vr  of  Co. a.  a-c 
Prime!  for  A.  K.  Rewiaao  a»d_  f> 
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1  rola  S*. 
GEORGE  BARNWELL,  by  T. 

3  roll  Teh  fld 

MIDNIGHT  BELL,  a  Romance,  hy  f.afx..  LrtVw. 

Snd  edition  3  mla  16a. 
DISCARDED  SON,  or  Haaat  af  tlvr  B>i*aUlti.  ry 

RrKina  M.Rochr.  Aalbwr  of  the  Children  «f  I  be  Ab 

hav.  ate  .  and  edition.  &  eol*  x*t>  M» 
ST.  ti  L.\  I R  of  I  he  ISLES,  by  Mm  ilrluar.  3rd  ■ 

4  eola.  g\. 


Nearly 


PIRST  FOUR  VOLUMES  «!■*• 

JT  LANCET  Tbeaa  Tolaaata  annum  .  fc.^fcl 
Hmory  af  all  Medical  Occarreuce*  fortlie  >e..a  ISttA 
awd.  in  addition  td  whicu,  a  a**Btaecw>*ie  nrannf  arTaw 
AatUy  Cc«p*r  a  laatdali.ecrd  Counr  nt  ,„.. liable  L-c 
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Dcdjcaud.  by  perrui^ion  m  the  Ring. 

MILTON'S  PARADISE  LOST;  illus- 
traled  by  JOHN  MARTIN.  Etq. 
The  Sixth  Pari  of  thii  work  i*  now  ready  for  deli- 
eery.  The  lubjert*  of  the  Plate*  are.  the  Coorta  of 
God  and  Stt.a  viewing  toe  Aacadt  to  Haaeea.  tmpe- 
rial  4 to  is..;  Praota,       a*,  i  Imperial  Sea.  10*  C)  ; 

letter  pre*.,  U  A' IB 

Octavo.      .    .  ... 

Print!  af  each  *!»  ajay  be  bad  arparale,  tt-r  fraroing 

WPrhIui!  far  Septiatua  P.awtll,  Si.  OM  BoadSttAet- 


avery  »argir*ld<i 

Lnadoa:  printed  for  Kmgtil  and  Lacry.  Pateir-*;^ 
{low  j  and  aold  by  all  BouhMllar*  to  Uic  Citilrd  K 

doea.  ^  

ROMAN  EM I'eROM  —4  SCHOOL  CLU^Irbtnt 
la  a  few  day*  will  be  pabliahed.  la  llano,  ewabetlv 
with  Map*  of  the  Raeaaa  £ 

r'HISTORY  of  the  ROMAN  EMI 

A   RORS.  from  the  A 
r'aU  of  tbc  l**t  ConM.m  me. 

By  CHA  ~" 
Aetlior  of  Spaciioei.t 

Loudoa :  printed  fee  Baidwia,  Ciadarh.  awd  Joy 
By  whom  alao  are  pnl.liet.rd. 
ESSAYS  on  the  t.VSTtTTJTIONS  GOVERNMEVT 
MANNIHS  of    th*   STATES  af  faMeaVT 
Tim  Second  Edition   Hux-  nr ,.  e  T.  S> 
Henry  On  id  Hill,  DD.    Pnjfeaaor  of  Gcewa.  In,  r> 
TJoiirmiy  of  St.  Audiww'a.  *  '•■   .#  *-*l*  J 

'To  young  brraoaawta*  are  heat  aaleciual  wpaai  rbr 
higher  ctaiatc*.  and  to  i* 


are  Jn»t  eutrrma:  i|«*  i» 
mm  men  wbo  are  1 1  ira»  I 
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Tmb*  of  To-Day ,  or,  Modern  Facts.  Co*, 
taintng  Nwrmlntt  of  the  moil  Eslnirdmart/ 
Orcurrcws  of  rtctnt  Dale.  With  En- 
gravings. 12mo  pp.  232.  I/>ndon,  1 825. 
Knight  and  Lacey. 
The  Tales  of  To- 1  Jay  consist  of  an  interest- 
ing selection  of  entertaining  facts  and  extra- 
ordinary narratives  of  recent  date,  mostly 
gleaned  from  the  newspapers  and  publica- 
tions of  the  year.  In  making  the  selection, 
a  strict  attention  has  been  paid  to  exclude 
everything  approaching  indelicacy,  and  the 
work  may,  therefore,  be  safely  intrusted  in 
the  hands  of  feraide*  or  youth.  The  collec- 
tion possMses  great  variety  ;  there  are  '  hair- 
3  from  prison  aud  other  disas- 
■ ,  -u  wmuiK  of  1  the  caimilj&b  that  each 
Olber  eat,'  in  New  Soutli  Wales ;  1  moving  ac- 
cidents by  flood,'  in  the  inundation  of  St. 
Pelemburgh ;  '  disastrous  chances,'  such  as 
tlie  burning  of  the  Kent  ludiaman,  itc. 
Then  we  have  tales  (tacts)  of  piracy  and 
murder ;  the  case  of  Fauntleroy ;  the  lion-fight 
at  Warwick  (which,  by  the  by,  the  editor 
should  not  have  inserted  without  reproba- 
o*»»);  theeroNtatioa  of  l.'-kvles  tfee  fsstftj 
worth  recording;  the  " 


Oread* 


(hot  WOrtl 


.  ice.   The  work 

newspapers,  which  ought  to  have 
ter  done,  or  omitted  altogether;  the 
Only  part  worth  notice,  we  quote,  presuming 
it  is  correct,  though  we  should  have  been 
better  pleased  had  the  editor  given  us  the 
names  of  the  papers  whence  Itis  advertise- 
ments have  been  taken : — 

'  In  peaceable  limes,  the  conductor  of  a 
newspaper,  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  bore  no  resemblance  to  the  military 
partisan  of  Oliver  Cromwell's  time,  or  to  the 
I  Ui  rary  chief  of  a  modern  establishment.  The 
editor  of  a  journal,  who  was  also  generally 
tu  printer  and  publisher,  must  have  been 
like  a  broker  or  auctioneer  of  the  pre- 
lay,  than  any  character  now  known  in 
ction  with  the  diurnal  or  weekly  press. 
This  will  be  proved  by  the  following  adver- 
tisements, extracted  from  a  newspaper  in 
1 697,  which  have  never  till  now  been  re- 
published :— 

'  u  If  any  Hamburgh  or  other  merchant, 
who  shall  deserve  £200  with  an  apprentice, 
want*  one,  I  can  help." 

'  "  One  has  a  pert  boy,  about  ten  years 
old,  can  write,  read,  and  be  very  well  recom- 
mended ;  she  is  willing  he  should  sent  some 
lady  or  gentleman." 

«  "  I  want  a  cook-maid  fox  a  merchant." 
~*  "  I  sell  chocolate  made  of  the  best  nuts, 
without  (pice  or  perfume,  and  with,  vinelloes 
and  spice,  from  four  to  ten  shillings  the 
Vol.  VI. 


pound,  and  I  know  them  to  be  a  zreat  helper 
of  bad  stomachs,  and  restorative  to  weak  peo- 
ple, and  I'll  ensure  for  their  goodness." 

* "  If  any  will  sell  a  free  estate,  within 
thirty  miles  of  London,  with  or  without  a 
house,  to  the  value  of  £100  the  year,  or 
thereabout,  I- can  help  to  a  customer." 

'  "  If  any  have  a  place  belonging  to  the 
law,  or  otherwise,  that  is  worth  £1000  or 
£1200, 1  can  help  to  a  customer." 

• "  If  any  divine,  or  their  relicts,  have 
complete  sets  of  manuscript  sermons  upon 
the  epistles  and  gospels,  the  church  cate- 
chism, or  festivals,  I  can  help  to  a  customer." 

' "  A  fair  house  in  Eastcheap,  next  to  the 
Flower-de-liz,  now  in  the  tenure  of  a  smith, 
with  a  fair  yard,  laid  with  free  stone,  and  a 
vault  underneath,  with  a  cellar  under  the 
shoo,  done  with  the  same  stone,  is  to  be  sold : 
I  have  the  disposal  of  it." 

4 "  I  believe  1  could  furnish  ell  the  nobi- 
lity and  gentry  in  England  with  valuable  ser- 
vants, and  such  as  can  have  very  good  re- 
commendation." 

'  "  Mr.  David  Rose,  chirurgton  and  man- 
midwife,  live*  at  the  first  brick  house  on  the 
right  hand  in  Oun  Yard,  Houndsxjilch.  near 
Aldirate,  London.   I  have  known  him  these 


'  "  If  any  want  all  kind  of  necessanes  for 
corps,  or  funerals,  I  can  help  to  one  who 
does  assure  me  he  will  use  them  kindly  ;  and 
whoever  can  keep  their  corps  till  they  can 
send  to  London,  and  have  a  ready-made 
coffin  sent  down,  may  afterwards  have  them 
kept  any  reasonable  time." 

' "  About  forty  miles  from  London  is  a 
schoolmaster,  has  had  such  success  with 
boys,  as  there  arc  almost  forty  ministers  and 
schoolmasters  that  were  hi*  scholars.  His 
wife  also  teaches  girls  lace-making,  plain 
work,  raising  paste,  sauces,  and  cookery,  to 
th,e  degree  of  exactness.  His  price  is  £10 
or  £l  1  the  year,  with  a  pair  of  sheets,  and 
one  spoon ;  to  be  returned,  if  desired : 
coaches  and  other  conveniences  pass  every- 
day within  half  a  mile  of  the  house  ;  and  'tu 
but  an  easy  day's  journey  to  or  from  Lon- 
don." 

' "  I  know  of  several  men  and.  women 
whose  friends  would  gladly  have  them 
match'd  ;  which  111  endeavour  to  do,  as 
from  time  to  time  1  shall  hear  of  such  whose 
are  likely  to  agree ;  and  I'll 
will  come  to  me,  it  shall  be 
with  all  the  honour  and  secresie  ima- 
ginable. Their  own  parent*,  shall  not  ma- 
nage it  more  to  their  satisfachoti ;  mid  the 
more  comes  to  me,  the  better  I  shall  be  able 
to  serve  em." 


'  From  the  above,  it  will  be  seen,  that  the 
advertisers  were  not  iu  the  habit  of  giving 
their  addresses,  but  the  editor  was  to  do  alt 
that  waa  necessary.  He  engaged  to  get 
places,  to  hire  or  let  houses,  to  sell  all  sorts 
of  commodities,  and  last,  not  least,  to  make 
love  for  ins  customers.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  find  an  editor  of  the  present  day  compe- 
tent to  undertake  such  various  negociations.' 

The  following  extraordinary  instance  of  fa- 
naticism, is  avowedly  translated  from  a  work 
entitled  '  Narrative  of  the  Atrocities  com- 
mitted in  the  canton  of  Zurich,  in  1823,  by 
a  fanatical  Association.'  If  we  mistake  not, 
the  account  appeared  in  The  Morning  He- 
rald, a  paper  which  occasionally  presents 
many  curious  literary  articles,  but  manifest, 
too  strong  a  penchant  for  foreign  atrocities  s — 

'  In  the  northern  part  of  the  canton  of 
Zurich  is  a  little  village,  or  hamlet,  named 
Weldensbuch,  the  inhabitants  of  which, 
amounting  to  about  five  and  twenty  families, 
are  employed  in  agriculture.  Amongst 
these,  the  family  of  Jeau  Peter  was  consider- 
ed to  be  the  most  pro*|voTous  and  happy,  un- 
til the  deplorable  event  which  has  plunged 
than*  hi  misery  and  ignominy.  Marguerite 
Peter,  agod  twenty-eight  years,  one  of  the  ux 
children  of  Jean  Peter,  had  acquired  for 
some  years  back,  amongst  the  fanatics  of  the 
country,  a  reputation  for  sanctity.  She  was 
considered  a  woman  endowed  with  superna- 
tural knowledge,  and  intrusted  with  a  mis- 
sion from  I  leaven  to  resume  the  torch  of  faith. 
Her  natural  enthusiastic  temperament  had 
been  excited  and  nourished  by  the  preach- 
ings of  certain  itinerant  missionaries,  to  such 
a  pitch  as  to  give  her,  in  the  ignorant  eyes  of 
those  around  her,  an  air  of  inspiration.  Jty 
this  means,  she  had  insensibly  acquired  a 
most  unbounded  influence  over  her  father, 
her  brothers,  sisters,  and  servants ;  and  had 

blies  of  persons  of  both  sexes  and  all  age*, 
who,  in  these  pious  orgies,  delivered  them- 
selves up  to  the  most  revolting  practices  thai 
folly  and  superstition  can  suggest.  On  the 
12tn  of  March,  182.1,  at  seven  o'clock  in  the 
mi  'i  mug,  the  neighbours  of  Jean  Peter  were 
surprised  to  find,  contrary  to  his  usual  early 
habits,  his  house  closed,  aud  the  windows 
carefully  blinded  oti  the  inside.  On  ap- 
proaching, they  heard  a  noise,  as  if  proceed- 
ing from  violent  blows  of  a  hatchet,  mingled 
with  the  confused  cries  of  various  persona, 
and,  at  length,  they  heard  the  following  ex- 
clamation— "  Invoke  all  the  angeU  al>ove  I 
Invoke  all  the  holy  prophets  !  Implore  the 
aid  of  all  the  seraphims  !  Courage-strike  I 
It  is  a  villain — it  is  a  murderer— strike  vigo- 
rously !"  These  strange  sounds  and  excla- 
•  until  two  o'clock,  and 
42 
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i  succeeded  by  a  perfect  tilonr«,  which 
lasted  until  nine  <>Ylo«k  in  the  evening,  when 
the  same  sounds  recommenced,  and  conti- 
nued until  midnight,  when  a  profound  silence 
again  ensued.  M  ten  o'clock  the  next  morn- 
ing, these  lugubrious  noises  and  exclamations 
a-ain  began,  and  the  neighbours  could  dis- 
lined}  hear  the  blows  of  hatchets  as  they 
were  struck  against  the  beams  and  posts  of 
the  house.  At  two  o'clock,  the  noise  became 
so  loud  and  furious,  particularly  from  the 
u))|x>r  story,  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
village  gathered  round  the  house  ;  but  none 
of  them  dared  to  approach,  from  fear  of  a  for- 
midable watch-dog,  chained  near  the  door. 
At  half  past  seven  o'cock,  the  noise  ceased, 
»Hit  recommenced  at  midnight  with  redou- 
bled violence.  From  Peter's  bedchamber 
the  voices  of  men  and  women  were  heard, 
crying  out,  "Have  pity  on  us  !  succour  us, 
God,  all  powerful!  deliver  us — strike — it  is 
a  villain,"  fcc.  After  in  vain  summoning 
thn*»  inside  to  open  the  door,  the  baillie  or- 
dered one  of  the  windows  to  tie  burst  in : 
and  on  a  light  being  introduced  through  it, 
there  were  seen  five  men  leaning  against  the 
door  to  prevent  it  being  forced  open  ;  a  man, 
apparently  dead,  was  lying  on  his  face  on 
the  floor ;  a  groupe  of  men  and  women  lying 
upon  each  other  near  the  door,  and,  close  to 
them,  a  woman  upon  her  knees,  who  was 
slapping,  with  the  palm  of  her  hand,  the 
body  of  the  man  stretched  on  the  floor,  and 
exclaiming,  at  each 'slap,  "  Have  pity,  have 
pity!" 

'  On  the  door  being  forced  open,  the  men, 
urged  on  by  the  women,  endeavoured  to  re- 
sist the  gendarmes,  whilst  Marguerite  Peter 
continued  to  slap  a  woman  near  her,  crying 
out— "  Have  pity,  Lord!"  Two  men  and 
two  women  were  then  discovered  lying  in 
such  a  manner  upon  the  ground,  that  the 
licad  of  a  man  was  in  the  lap  of  a  woman, 
and  tlu.'  head  of  a  woman  in  die  lap  of  a 
man  The  gendarmes  being  ordered  to  lead 
Peter  out  of  the  room,  the  men  and  women 
joined  in  resisting  them  ;  but  wh  en,  in  spite 
of  their  efforts,  he  was  bronght  out  to  the 
porch  of  the  house,  they  all  hung  upon  him, 
drew  him  to  the  ground,  and  formed  a  circle 
round  him,  all  closely  hugging  and  embrac- 
ing each  other.  When  Peter  attempted  to 
answer  the  questions  of  the  magistrate,  his 
daughter  Marguerite  raised  her  voice  and 
said  to  him-"  Father,  do  not  answer  him, 
continue  only  to  pray."  She  then  added— 
*  Let  us  die.  I  shall  quit  this  life  like 
Christ."  The  other*  ch  imcd  in  with  a  "  Lord 
us !  Ixjrd  have  pity  on  us !**  The 
i;  seeing  that  it  was  in  vain  to  attempt 
bringing  them  to  reason  at  that  moment,  or 
dered  them  to  be  left  in  the  porch  of  their 
house,  and  told  the  crowd  to  retire,  gendarmes 
being  placed  in  front  of  the  house.  At  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Friday,  the  14lh, 
they  appeared  to  be  somewhat  calmed,  and, 
at  their  request,  were  permitted  to  enter  the 
hou«c.  This  was,  however,  only  a  deceitful 
calm,  for,  on  their  being  left  alone,  Margue- 
rite Peter  ordered  tire  prayers  to  recom- 
mence :  to  prevent,  as  she  raid,  "  Satan  <'et- 
tuig  the  victory  over  Jesus  C  hrist."  These 

on, 


till  about  seven  o'clock  on  Saturday  morning. 
At  ten  o'clock,  the  same  day,  a  great  number 
of  persons,  mauy  of  whom  had  been  specially 
sent  for  by  Marguerite,  had  assembled  in  the 
house.  Marguerite  made  them  ascend  into 
one  of  the  upper  rooms,  and  there  declared 
to  them,  in  a  prophetic  tone,  tliat  "  the  dar 
was  hi  hand  when  blood  should  be.  shed  for 
the  salvation  of  a  multitude  of  souls,  and  that 
there  was  not  a  moment  to  be  lost,  if  they 
wished  to  snatch  the  victory  from  Satan. 
"  I  see,"  added  she,  "  the  ghost  of  my  grand- 
mother, who  reveals  to  me,  that,  in  order  to 
save  the  souls  of  my  father  and  brothers,  it  is 
necessary  that  one  of  us  should  lay  down  his 
life.  I  myself  am  ready  to  give  mine,  in  or- 
der to  redeem  with  my  blood  tho  souls  of  se- 
veral millions  of  the  living  and'  the  dead." 
She  concluded,  by  ordering  those  present  to 
strike  their  breasts  with  their  hands,  which 
they  accordingly  did.  After  this  exordium, 
she  seized  an  iron  mallet,  and  inflicted  seve- 
ral blows  with  it  upon  her  brothers,  and  upon 
Ursula  Kundig  and  Moscr.  Their  blood 
soon  flowed  in  abundance,  and  the  life  of  her 
brother  had  nearly  paid  the  forfeit  of  the  holy 
vigour  with  which  she  applied  the  mallet. 
He  was  hurried  away  from  her  devout  fury 
in  the  arms  of  a  female  servant  named  Mar- 
guerite Jaeggh" ;  Elizabeth  Peter  then  offered 
herself  as  the  first  victim,  upon  which  her  sis- 
ter Marguerite,  anil  her  fnend  Ursula  Kun- 
dig, fell  to  striking  her  upon  the  head,  until 
she  expired  under  their  blows.  Her  sister 
Susanna,  and  Henry  Ernst,  helped  on  the 
work  of  blood  also  with  the  handle  of  a  large 
scissors,  and  a  piece  of  timber  torn  from  the 
partition.  Marguerite  then  declared  to  those 
present,  that  her  sister,  though  apparently 
dead,  was  a!ive  in  die  spirit,  and  the  Lord 
would  not  fail  to  recal  her  to  visible  life. 
Then,  announcing  her  own  resurrection  as  an 
approaching  event,  she  commenced  prepara- 
tions for  her  own  suffering. 

1  It  may  be  asked,  what  was  Peter,  the  fa- 
ther of  the  family,  doing  during  these  hideous 
scenes?  He  was  in  a  room  below  stairs, 
very  calmly  occupied  with  his  domestic  af- 
fairs. He  saw,  w  ith  the  utmost  indifference, 
his  son  brought  down  bathed  in  blood,  and 
in  an  apparently  dying  state,  and  he  awaited, 
with  great  calmness,  the  dreadful  catastrophe 
preparing  above  stairs ;  so  completely  had  a 
stupid  fanaticism  stifled  in  his  heart  every 
natural  sentiment.  In  the  mean  time,  Mar- 
guerite seated  herself  upon  the  bed,  on  which 
was  the  still  palpitating  body  of  her  sister, 
and  commenced  striking  herself  on  the  head 
with  the  iron  mallet ;  but,  not  satisfied  with 
her  self-execution,  she  coaimands  Ursula 
Kundig  to  take  tlie  fatal  instrument  and  try 
her  hand.  This  did  not  even  content  her, 
for  she  exclaimed,  that,  as  she  was  the  expia- 
tory victim  offered  by  Christ  to  his  Father, 
for  the  ransom  of  several  millions  of  souls,  it 
was  necessary  that  she  should  not  only  die, 
but  die  the  death  of  the  cross.  At  these 
words,  Ursula  and  the  others  present  shud- 
dered ;  but  she  became  indignant  at  their 
weakness,  ami  said  to  her  friend — "What, 
do  yon  not  wish  to  do  anything  for  Christ  ? 
Take  courage,  strike ;  may  God  strengthen 
your  arm!"    At  this  command,  Ursula  re- 


doubled her  blows,  and  the  blood,  which 
soon  followed  in  abundance,  was  received  in 
a  bucket.  This  was  termed  the  precious 
pledge  of  the  ademption  of  many.  Mar- 
guerite then  called  for  a  razor,  and  told  Ur- 
sula to  scar  her  with  it  round  the  neck,  and 

T^^tremblin^n^nd,o?, L'wuhat  first  refused 
the  horrible  office ;  but  Marguerite  aroused 
her  courage,  by  saying,  "  May  God  strength- 
en your  arm !— now  is  the  moment  of  victory 
— the  souls  arc  ransomed,  Satan  is  vanquish- 
ed.   I  see  him  plunging  into  darkness. 

1  During  the  operatiou,  she  gave  no  : " 
of  pain,  nor  uttered  die  slightest  cone 
unless  against  tlie  irresolution  of  her  execu- 
tioner. Hut  all  was  not  yet  accomplishes!. 
She  said  that  she  must  be  crucified.  "  Whit 
fear  you  ?"  said  she  to  those  around  her,  on 
9eeing  them  hesitate.  "  My  hour  is  come ; 
I  am  going  to  resuscitate  my  sister,  and  I 
myself  shall  come  to  life  in  three  days."*  She 
then  had  some  pieces  of  timber  placed  upon 
the  bed  in  form  of  a  cross.    Upon  these  sfw 


laid  herself,  and,  at  her  request,  John  Mo- 
ser,  Susannah  Peter,  and  Ursula  Kundit, 
commenced  nailing  her  to  the  cross.  Fol- 
lowing her  reiterated  orders,  they  drove  tunb 
into  her  hands  and  feet,  and  into  the  articu- 
lation of  her  elbows,  and  through  her  breast; 
Marguerite,  in  the  midst  of  those  hellish  ope- 
rations, never  uttering  the  slightest  plaint 
She  only  found  (hull  with  the  want  of  vigour 
of  her  executioners.  From  time  to  time  *J* 
exclaimed, "  I  feel  no  pain— he  stronc,  in 
order  that  Jesus  Christ  may  conquer.**  Thus 
fixed  upon  the  cross,  and  to  trampierceJ 
with  nails  that  her  body  was  but  one  "woonJ, 
she  cried,  with  a  loud  voice,  "  Rejoice  you 
with  me,  that  God  may  rejoice  with  you  in 
Heaven V  and,  at  another  moment,  "  As  tW 
woman  in  labour  cannot  retard  the  hour  ot 
her  deliverance,  so  must  my  death-warn*! 
be  accomplished,  in  order  that  the  souls  y« 
in  the  power  of  Satan  may  be  saved.'* 

'  To  Conrad  Moser,  who  < 
peatcdry  to  persuade  her  to  put  an  i 
sufferings,  she  only  replied,  "  Do  what  I 
command  vou."  The  crucifixion  being  com- 
pleted, Marguerite  told  them  to  drive  a  nail 
into  her  heart,  or  to  split  her  head.  Ur- 
sula Knndig,  who  obeyed,  most  implicitly. 
the  wishes  of  her  friend,  endeavoured  ■ 
pierce  her  skull  with  a  knife,  but  the  poirt 
turning,  she  cried  out  in  a  kind  of  frantic 
transport,  and  looking  at  those  near  her  wit*: 
a  wild  and  haggard  air,  "  What  f  most  I  do 
rerythiiig  myself*  Will  no  one  come  to  nn 
Upon  hearing  this  apostrophe,  mi 
a  fresh  order  from  Marguerite,  tbc 
youngest  of  the  Mosers  seised  an  iron  t 
let,  and,  aided  by  Ursula  Ku-J 
broke  to  pieces  the  skull  of  I 
low  moan  announced  to  them  that 
rid  mystery  was  alt  at  an  end, — the  unt 
nate  wretch  had  ceased  to  breathe.  '"Wl 
die  slaughter  was  over,  and  that  the  hdtisi 
excitation  of  the  perpetration  had  subsided]  t 
little,  some  feeling  of  horror  came  I 
At  the  sight  of  the*  mutilated  bodies,  1 
tears  in  abundance,  and 
morse,  at  least  inqu 
soon  re-assured  I 
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that  they  had  only  performed  the  mrM  sacred 
of  duties,  in  obeying  lh?  inspired  commands 
of  one  whose  death  was  to  bring  salvation  to 
thousands.    All  these  individuals  were  taken 
up,  and  transferred  to  the  prison*  of  Zurich, 
whither,  also,  the  bodies  of  the  victims  were 
and  examined  in  too  presence  of 
ibers  of  the  tribunals,  physicians, 
surgeons,  and  medical  students.  Never,  pro- 
bably, was  there  a  more  hideous  spectacle 
than  that  offered  upon  this  occasion,  by  these 
mutilated  and  maugled  bodies,  streamin 
with  a  thousand  wounds,  black  and  livi 
from  numberless  bruises  and  contusions. 
Near  them  were  exposed  the  instruments  of 
death,  covered  with  clotted  gore,  and  por- 
tions of  flesh,  bruin,  and  blood.    Eleven  in- 
dividuals were  tried  upon  this  occasion. 
Kach  of  them  addressed  the  court,  and  madu 
a  public  avowal  of  their  monstrous  conduct. 
None  of  them  were  condemned  to  death. 
The  sentence  was,  that  they  should  be  lod 
through  the  streets  in  the  day  time,  the  bells 
ringing,  to  the  Town  Hall,  and  there  hear 
the  judgment  of  the  court  read  ;  and  theuce 
they  were  to  be  conducted  to  the  principal 
<  hurch,  there  to  listen  to  a  sermon  analogous 
Co  the  occasion  ;  after  which,  they  were  io  be 
confined  in  the  house  of  correction — Ursula  I 
Kundig,  for  fourteen  years ;  Conrad  Mo»er, 
and  John  Peter,  eight  years ;  Susannah  IV 
ter  and  John  Moser,  six  years ;  and  the  other 
four,  three,  two,  and  one  year ;  anil  two  of 
ibtma  only  six  months.    They  were  to  be  put 
to  lalwur  proportioned  to  tiieir  ages,  sex,  and 
strength.    The  seven  men  were,  moreorer, 
declared  to  hare  lost  their  political  rights,  for 
the  rest  of  their  lives.   Tne  house  of  Jean 
Peter  was  ordered  to  l>e  razed  to  the  ground, 
(be  materials  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  j 
with  the  exception  of  the  timber  and  iumi-  j 
ture  of  the  room  in  which  the  murders  were 
committed,  and  which  were  to  be  burned. 
It  was,  moreover,  expressly  forbidden  ever 
to  erect  any  building  upon  the  site  of  the 
house  of  Jean  Peter.   The  Cantonal  Consis- 
tory was  charged  with  looking  to  the  support 
and  condition  of  a  child  of  'Marguerite  Pe- 
ter, the  fruit  of  an  adulterous  commerce  with 
Jacques  Morf. 

'  The  condemned  heard  their  sentence  with 
a  resigned  air,  and  with  some  signs  of  repen- 
tance. Ursula  Kundig  and  Conrad  Moscr 
apiieared  grateful  for  the  clemency  used  to- 
wards them  ;  bot  old  Peter  seemed  inconso- 
lable, on  hearing  that  his  1  louse  was  to  be 
rJcmoUshed.  Since  their  confinement,  they 
bare  behaved  with  decency  and  docility. 
Jaques  Morf,  the  man  by  whom  Marguerite 
Peter,  the  ill -fitted  heroine  of  this  tale  of  hor- 
ror, had  a  child,  was  a  shoemaker.  She 
teemed  to  have  been  devotedly  attached  to 
lim.  A  part  of  one  of  her  letters  to  liim  is 
is  follows : — "  Ah,  why  are  you  more  dear 
o  tne  than  ray  mouth  can  utter  ?  Why  have 
\  vowed  so  much  to  love  you  ?  The  Friday 
after  Tour  departure  I  again  ascended  the 
(ill  where  we  took  leave  of  each  other.  I 
:ept  nay  eyes  for  a  long  time  fixed  upon  the 
pot  where  you  live.  I  recognised  the  cha- 
•ati  of  Kylxiurg.  Since  that  moment  I  have 
fallen  into  my  delicious  reverie."— And 
on—"  Ob,  my  soul !  Oh,  my  beloved 


child  \  Oh,  child  of  lor  •— v^;,  you  are  Iwrn 
of  (tfil,  who  ii  love  himself.  Nothing  enn 
t>?ar  th<:0  fram  my  tenderness  :  oh,  thou  that 
1  love  mor«  than  myself,"  &c.  About  ten 
days  before  the  horrihle  sacrifice  described. 
Marguerite  Peter  declared  to  her  follow- 
er* that  she  bail  a  new  revelation  from 
Heaven,  which  warned  her  that  Napoleon 
was  about  to  revisit  the  earth  for  the 
purpose  of  scourging  mankind ;  and  that 
after  him  would  come  his  son,  tlie  young 
Duke  of  Ilcichstadt,  under  the  figure  of  the 
Son  of  God,  and  that  he  would  be  the  real 
Anti-Christ  ?  that  she  was  called  to  com- 
bat him,  and  prevent  him  from  becoming 
master  of  the  world ;  that  the  signal  for  the 
great  fight  would  shortly  be  given.  This 
was  the  habitual  text  of  her  conversation  dur- 
ing the  late  days  of  her  life.  Though  the 
events  at  Weldensbuch  excited  only  horror 
amongst  the  great  majority  of  the  public,  yet 
were  there  many,  both  at  Zurich  and  odicr 
jrarts  of  Switzerland,  who  talked  of  these- 
monstrosities  with  transports  of  admiration. 
Numliera,  from  various  parts,  repaired  to 
Weldensbuch ;  and  one  person,  in  Uie  ar- 
dour of  his  zeal,  was  seen  to  scrape  die  blood 
from  ofT  the  walls  and  furniture  of  the  apart- 
ment, and  bear  it  away  as  a  sacred  relic. 
Were  it  not  for  the  wise  precaution  of  the 
magistrates,  in  exposing  the  bodies  of  die 
victims  to  public  view,  their  promised  resur- 
rection would  have  been  soon  spread  through 
the  country,  and  credited  l>y  the  fanatics. 
The  authors  of  the  narrative  state  their  re- 
gret at  not  being  at  liberty  to  expose  to  pub- 
lic indignation  the  measures  put  in  practice 
to  trouble  the  peace  of  the  canton  of  Zurich, 
and  excite  a  spirit  of  fanaticism  here.  This, 
they  say,  they  have  been  interdicted  from  | 
doing,  and  must  confine  themselves  to  slitt- 
ing, that  the,  origin  of  this  fanaticism  is  very 
recent,  and  may  be  dated  from  the  period 
when  certain  travellers,  well  known  for  the 
exaltation  of  their  religious  doctriws,  unfor- 
tunately chose  SwiUertand  as  their  residence, 
and  the  theatre  of  their  religious  exhibitions. ' 

Hi  is  neat  and  interesting  litdc  volume  is 
enriched  with  eight  well  executed  copper- 
plate engravings  by  Mr.  R.  Williamson, 
which  enhance  its  value  without  materially 
increasing  the  price.  

BEAUrir.s  OF  WILTSHIRE. 

(Concluded  from  p.  626.) 
Ik  resuming  our  notice  of  Mr.  Britton's 
work,  we  shall  not  indulge  in  a  second  exor- 
dium, but  proceed  at  once  to  reap,  not  glean, 
from  thq  harvest  he  has  provided.  At  Lit- 
tlecott  House,  about  two  miles  west  of  Hun- 
gerford,  die  walls  of  the  great  hall  are  hung 
with  numerous  remains  of  aitcient  armour. 
This  house  belongs  to  a  General  Popliam ; 
it  was  anciently  the  property  of  the  Darells, 
by  one  of  whom  it  was  sold  to  Judge  Pop- 
ham,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth ; — he, 
of  whom  Fuller  says,  that,  *  in  his  youthful 
days,  was  a;  stout  and  skilful  a  irran  at  sword 
and  buckler  as  any  in  that  age,  and  wild 
enough  in  his  recreations.'  In  describing 
this  house,  Mr.  ilntton  relates  a  curious 
story : — 

'  Here  i*  also  an  antique  table,  stretching 
almost  from  one  end  of  the  hall  to  the  other, 


and  likewi:.^  a  very  curwus  arm-chair,  which 
i*  said  to  luiv  1>e<  n  used  by  Judge  Popham. 
A  pair  of  elk's  horns,  measuring  seven  fe  t 
six  inches  from  tip  to  tip,  likewise  decor  .t<  * 
this  apartment.  The  picture  galiury,  waich 
extends  along  the  garden  front  of  the  hou<c, 
one  hundred  and  fifteen  fe«  t  in  length,  con- 
tains numerous  portraits,  chiefly  in  tin* 
Spanish  dresses  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Among  diem  arc  portraits  of  Judge  Popham 
and  of  Nell  Gwyn,  by  Verelst. 

'  Some  mysterious  circumstances  connected 
with  the  last  of  the  Darell  family,  who  re- 
sided at  Littlecott,  are  still  traditionally  pre- 
served in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  extra- 
ordinary tale  of  terror  which  they  involve 
was  a  few  year*  since  extensively  circulnt.-d 
in  a  note  to  Sir  Walter  Scott's  popular  poem 
of  Ilokeby.  Tlie  substance  of  this  narrative 
is  as  follows  : — 

'  On  a  dark  rainy  night  in  November,  an 
old  midwife,  who  resided  in  Berkshire,  w.v; 
suddenly  summoned  to  attend  a  lady  in  la- 
bour, for  which  she  was  told  she  should  be 
liberally  rewarded ;  but  as  secrecy  was  ne- 
cessary,  slie  must  submit  to  t>e  conveyed 
blindfolded  to  the  place  where  her  assistance 
was  required.  She  consented,  and  a  hand- 
kerchief having  been  bound  over  her  cyc% 
she  was  mounted  on  horseback  behind  the 
person  who  came  for  her.  After  a  long  and 
rough  journey,  she  was  brought  to  a  house, 
and  led  through  many  seemingly  extensive 
apartments  till  she  arrived  at  a  room,  in 
which,  on  her  eyes  being  uncovered,  she  saw 
the  lady  on  whose  account  she  had  been  sent 
for,  and  also  a  man  of  a  haughty  and  fero- 
cious aspect.  After  the  lady  was  delivered, 
this  man  again  made  his  appearance,  and 
snatching  the  child  from  the  midwife,  direst 
it  on  a  large  fire,  blazing  in  the  chimney. 
The  child,  struggling  amid»t  its  torments, 
rolled  from  the  flames  upon  the  hearib.  Tin- 
man again  seized  it,  and  in  spite  of  the  en- 
treaties of  the  midwife  and  ll»  agonized 
mother  thrust  it  under  the  grate,  and  de- 
stroyed it  by  heaping  on  it  live  coals.  Tlie 
midwife  was  then  handsomely  paid,  and  con- 
veyed to  her  home  in  (he  same  manner  in 
which  she  had  left  it.  Soon  afterwards,  the 
woman  went  before  a  magistrate,  and  dis- 
closed the  horrid  deed  she  had  witi.essed. 
She  had  adopted  two  methods  to  identify  the 
scene  of  the  murder.  While  s  .tting  at  the  bed- 
side of  her  patient,  she  cut  out  a  piece  of  the 
bed-curtain,  and  brought  it  away  with  her, 
and  she  had  also  taken  the  precaution  to 
count  the  steps  of  the  stairs,  down  which  she 
had  been  led  blindfolded.  Some  su<piciom 
circumstances  attached  to  the  conduct  of  the 
then  owner  of  Littlecott  House,  and  a  war- 
rant was  issued  for  his  apprehension.  He 
was  tried  at  the  next  Salisbury  assizes ;  but, 
notwithstanding  the  evidence  of  the  midwife, 
he  escaped  punishment,  as  is  reported,  by 
bribing  tlie  judge.  His  death,  a  few-  months 
after,  owing  to  a  fall  from  his  hors-,  was 
considered  as  the  judgment  of  Heaven,  and 
the  stile  where  tlie  accident  happened  is  Aid 
called  Darcll's  Stile.  This  event  must  have 
taken  place  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.' 

Avcbury  is  celebrated  for  its  ancient  tem- 
ple and  earth  wo**,  on  which  diere  are  «- 
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riout  opinions.  Mr.  Britton  has  given  an 
engraving  of  this  monument  or  temple,  as  it 
is  presumed  to  hare  been  originally,  and  a 
description  of  its  present  slate : — 

'  In  the  midst  of  a  wide  tract  of  generally 
flat  country,  bounded  by  u  continued  but  ir- 
tegular  range  of  hills,  at  the  distance  of 
st  mile  on  the  east,  by  another  range  more 
lofty,  about  three  miles  to  the  south,  and  by 
rising  grounds  on  the  west  and  north  is  situ- 
ated the  village  of  Avebury  ;  the  greater  part 
of  which  is  encircled  by  a  deep  and  wide 
ditch,  and  a  lofty  rampart,  or,  as  Aubrey 
calls  them,  a  graff  and  a  vallum.  Within 
the  enclosure  are  some  very  large  masses  or 
blocks  of  stone,  standing  erect,  whilst  others 
he  011  the  ground.  At  some  distance,  to  the 
south  of  the  village,  other  stones  are  seen 
both  erect  and  prostrate,  and  two  more  stand 
ahout  half  a  mile  west  from  the  vallum. 
alas-.es  of  broken  stones,  which  originally 
formed  part  of  the  monument,  have  been 
employed  in  constructing  the  houses  and 
walls  of  the  village;  and  modern  economy 
and  customs  have,  in  other  reipects,  infringed 
t»n  the  original  arrangement  of  this  venerable 
structure. 

'  In  its  entire  state,  this  temple  must  have 
presented  a  very  singular  and  imposing  ap- 
pearance. A  large  flat  area  of  ground  was 
surrounded  by  a  deep  ditch  and  a  nigh  mound 
of  earth.  That  this  entrenchment  was  not 
intended  as  a  fortress  ■gainst  external  attacks, 
is  evident  from  the  mound  or  vallum  being 
placed  on  the  outside  of  the  ditch.  The 
inner  slope  of  the  bank  may,  perhaps,  have 
been  prepared  for  the  accommodation  of  an 
a-;  einUed  concourse  of  people,  who  might 
(Moot  witness  the  ceremonies  or  services  per- 
formed within  the  enclosure,  into  which  they 
WCn  restrained  from  entering  by  the  sur- 
rounding ditch.  Tins  notion  is  supported  by 
tV  appearance  of  a  terrace,  or  led^e,  formed, 
about  midway,  l>etween  tlio  bottom  of  the 
ditch  and  the  top  of  the  vallum :  «hat  may, 
however,  have  been  merely  the  original  sur- 
face of  the  ground  left  uncovered,  between 
the  outer  edge  of  the  ditch  and  die  beginning 
o/the  rampart,  formed  by  the  excavated  soil. 
The  enclosure  is  of  nearly  a  circular  form, 
but  irregular,  and  of  vast  extent,  its  diameter 
within  the  ditch  being,  at  the  widest  part, 
about  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty 
f  it,  from -cast  to  west,  and  the  circumfe- 
rence, on  the  top  of  the  vallum  at  least  four 
thousand  four  hundred  ami  forty-two  feet: 
t'je  arii  contains  about  twenty-eight  acres 
aud  a  half. 

'  Immediately  within  the  ditch,  and  en- 
compassing die  whole  area,  wa»  a  continued 
sen«.s  of  large  upright  stones,  one  hundred  in 
number,  placed  at  nearly  equal  distances, 
about  twenty-seven  feet  asunder,  the  general 
dimensions  of  which  were  from  twelve  to 
seventeen  feet  in  height,  above  the  ground, 
and  from  twenty  tu  forty  feel  in  circumfe- 
rence. At  the  time  Aubrey  penned  his  ac- 
count, of  tins  circle,  in  1003,  there  remained 
thirty-one  of  these  stones  in  their  erect  po- 
sit:ou,  bt-t  he  does  not  notice  those  which 
had  fallen.  Io  1721,  when  Dr.  Stukeley 
wute  hi*  description,  eighteen  of  them  were 
stau Jiti^,  and  twenty  sesen  were  thrown 


down,  or  reclining :  at  present  fifteen  only 
remain,  ten  of  which  are  standing,  and  five 
;  fallen.  Towards  the  middle  of  ih«  area  were 
two  double  concentric  circles,  both  having 
the  same  number  of  stones,  similarly  ar- 
ranged. The  exterior  circles  (in  diameter 
about  four  hundred  and  sixty-six  feet)  were 
each  formed  by  thirty  stones  of  large  dimen- 
sions, placed  nearly  equally  distant  the  one 
from  the  other.  The  interior  circles  were 
composed  of  twelve  stones  of  the  like  pro- 
portions, placed  at  equal  intervals.  Within 
the  southernmost  double  circles  was  an 
upright  stone  of  larger  dimensions  than  any 
of  the  others,  as  it  was  more  than  twenty  feet 
high,  above  ground.  Within  the  northern- 
most circles  was  a  group  of  stones,  which  has 
been  variously  termed  a  kehla,  cove,  cell, 
cromlech,  and  altar.  It  was  formed  of  three 
stones  standing  perpendicular!) ,  on  the  top 
of  which,  those  who  suppose  they  formed  an 
altar  imagine  that  a  large  flat  stone  was 
placed,  by  way  of  impost;  but  this  is  not 
probable.  Near  this,  on  the  ground,  lay  a 
stone  of  considerable  site,  resembling  that 
called  the  altar-stone  of  Stonchenge. 

'  There  appears  to  have  been  originally 
two  entrances,  v«.  from  the  south-east  and 
from  the  west.  These  were  approached  by 
two  avenues,  each  of  which  was  formed  by 
a  double  row  of  upright  stones;  extending 
from  the  circle  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in 
length.  Each  of  these  rows  consisted  of  one 
hundred  stoues,  placed  nearly  equidistant 
from  each  other. 

'  One  of  these  avenues,  stretching  south- 
east to  Overton  Hill,  terminated  in  a  double 
concentric  circle,  or  oval,  of  stones  of  smaller 
dimensions  than  those  already  noticed :  the 
outer  range  consisted  of  forty  stones,  most 
of  which  were  about  five  feet  high,  and  the 
inner  of  eighteen  stones  of  I  largi  r  rise.  The 
diameter  of  the  exterior  circle,  nccor.ling  to 
Stukeley,  was  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
feet  four  inches,  by  One  hundred  and  lifty- 
five  feet  six  inches.  The  inner  circle  was 
forty-four  feet  eleven  inches  and  a  half,  by 
fifty-one  feet  ten  inches  and  a  half  diameter. 
Aubrey  describes  this  avenue  to  have  ex- 
tended, io  nearly  a  straight  line,  first  towards 
the  south,  from  the  great  Circle  to  the  London 
road,  where  it  turned  at  an  angle  to  the.  ea^sl ; 
whilst  Dr.  Stukeley  represents  it  as  proceed- 
ing in  a  waving  or  serpentine  line.  The 
western  avenue,  consisting  also  of  about  two 
hundred  stones,  and  extending  the  same  dis- 
tance from  the  temple,  was  terminated  by  a 
single  stone,  and,  according  to  Dr.  Stukeley, 
was  the  tail  of  the  serpent.  Near  tliis  ei;d 
are  some  barrows,  ana  al>out  the  middl sof 
the  avenue  there  were  two  large  lofty  stones, 
called  the  cove.' 

Dr.  Stukeley  supposes  this  temple  to  have 
consisted  originally  'if  six  hundred  and  fifty- 
seven  stones;  most  of  these  have,  however, 
been  broken  into  piece-  I  as  build- 

ing materials,  or  to  mend  the  roads.  Mr. 
Britton  quotes,  at  great  length,  the  contra- 
dictory opinions  of  various  writers,  ai  to  the 
origin  of  this  temple,  which,  we  have  no 
doubt,  was  constructed  by  the  Druids,  for  re- 
ligious purposes ;  he  also  gives  a  good 
description  of  Kul  Stoke  Park,  the  s?at  of 


G.  Watson  Taylor,  with  a  catalogue  of  the 
most  celebrated  pictures  in  the  gallery  there : 

'  About  three  miles  west  of  Earl  Stoke,  is 
the  village  of  Edington,  the  church  of  which 
demands  a  particular  examination,  as  it  will 
excite  the  admiration  of  the  architectural 
antiquary.  It  is  a  large,  handsome,  and 
truly  interesting  edifice,  and  if  not  wholly 
built  by  William  de  Edington,  the  celebrated 
bishop  of  Winchester,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  but  that  the  chancel  was  executed  b> 
him,  when  other  parts  of  the  building  were 
adomed  and  renewed.  The  windows,  niches, 
buttresses,  pinnacles,  &c.  of  the  former,  air 
very  fine  examples  of  the  Christian  architec- 
ture of  the  age  when  the  bishop  lived,  and 
will  be  found  to  afford  satisfactory  evideuct 
of  being  coeval  with,  and  analogous  to,  the 
west  front  of  Winchester  Cathedral.  The 
church  consists  of  a  nare,  with  corresponding 
ailes — a  transept,  with  a  tower  at  the  inter- 
section, a  chancel  at  the  ea-t  end.  and  a  large 
lofty  porch  at  the  south  side.  Between  the 
nave  and  south  aisle  is  an  altar  tomb  benea!h 
a  canopy,  with  a  side  door-way.  See.  chained 
with  ornamental  tracery,  shields,  Sec.  la 
the  south  transept  is  another  large  and  an- 
cient monument,  with  an  effigy,  beneath  . 
canopy,  ornamented  with  tracer)',  shields,  kc 
The  monogram  T.  B.,  and  the  figure  of  a  tun, 
or  cask,  with  a  bolt,  imply  that  it  commemo- 
rates T.  Bolton,  who  was  a  priest  of  the  ad- 
joining college  of  Bonhommes. 

'  William  de  Edington,  a  native  of  this 
place,  founded  a  chantry  or  college  here  fos 
a  dean  and  twelve  ministers,  about  the  year 
1347;  hut  these,  by  desire  of  Edward  the 
Black  Prince,  were  changed,  in  1358,  to  i 
sort  of  reformed  friars,  called  Bonhornmn. 
who  wi?re  governed  by  a  rector.  In  d* 
33d  year  of  flenry  VIII.  the  esublishmcrr 
was  dissolved,  and  the  site,  Stc  granted  k 
Sir  Thomas  Seymour ;  and  afterwards  (3d  ci 
Edward  VI.)  the  same  given  to  W 
Paulet,  Tord  St.  John. 

•According  to'Dugdale,  the  anw. 
venues  of  this  college,  at  die  time  of  the  «b> 
solution,  amounted  to  £442.  9s.  7|d.;  be: 
Speed  states  their  gross  amount  at  £52 1 .  Its 
Ajd  annually.' 

'  Bishop  Edington,  as  suited  in  the  pre- 
ceding page,  was  born  in  this  village;  oat 
neither  the  year  of  his  birth,  nor  the  condi- 
tion of  his  parents,  appear  to  have  been  rc 
corded.    His  early  life  is  equally  obscure 
and  we  are  only  informed,  by  Godwin,  dut 
he  was  some  time  a  student  at  Oxford,  whew, 
it  appears,  he  attained  a  proficiency  in  si! 
the  scholastic  learning  of  his  age.  Ilarinc 
ar-qnired  the  acquaintance  and   favour  <■ 
Edward  the  Third,  who  highly  regarded  Wn 
foi  his  distinguished  talents,  he  was,  in  Apr. 
1345,  made  treasurer  of  England  ;  and  c 
the  following  year,  May  the  14th,  consecnar*! 
bishop  of  Winchester.  This  latter  promote 
was  bestowed  by  papal  provision,  at  th< 
king's  special  desire,  the  monks  h.i- 
viousty  elected  John  le  Deveniih,  one  > 
their  own  body,  to  fill  the  vacant  see  ;  ho: 
by  way  of  compromise,  he  was  made  abbo 
of  Canterbury.    Whilst  executing  the  oflScr 
of  treasurer,  Bishop  Edington,   in   13  - 
caused  a  new  coinage  of  groats  tai  half- 
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groat*  ("  coyne,"  says  Godwin,  "  not  scene 
hi  England  before,"  but,  a*  Fuller  quaintly 
remarks,  "  both  readier  for  change,  and  fitter 
for  charity,'')  to  be  made  ;  but  these,  in  order 
to  supply  the  exigencies  of  government,  were 
of  less  weight  than  their  nominal  distinction 
purported  them  to  be,  according  to.  their 
sterling  value.  This  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
practice,  which  being  afterwards  followed  by 
succeeding  princes,  occasioned  such  a  rise  in 
the  price  of  every  kind  of  commodity  as  well 
as  labour,  that  Godwin,  writing  in  Queen 
Elizabeth's  reign,  says,  *'  no  marvel!  if  things 
be  sold*  for  treble  the  price  that  they  were 
three  hundred  yeeres  agoc,"  since  "  five  shil- 
lings hath  now  scarce  so  much  silver  in  it  as 
five  groats  then  had." 

'  In  1350,  on  the  institution  of  the  Order 
of  the  Garter,  Bishop  Edington  was  appointed 
the  fir»t  prelate,  or  chancellor,  of  the  order ; 
a  dignity  which  was  to  descend  to  all  his 
successors,  bishops  of  Winchester.  In  Fe- 
bruary, 1357,  he  was  constituted  chancellor 
of  England  ;  and  about  nine  years  afterwards, 
on  the  decease  of  Archbishop  Islip,  in  April 
1 366,  he  was  elected  to  the  vacant  metropo- 
litan see,  which  he  is  stated  to  have  refused, 
using  (as  the  report  goeth)  this  speech : — 
*'  Canterbury  is  the  higher  racke,  out  Win- 
chester is  the  better  manger. '  This  reflec- 
tion on  the  bishop's  memory  is 
by  what  we  know  of  the  general 
of  his  character ;  and  the  most  pro! 
•on  is,  that  he  declined  the  archiepiscopal 
pall  in  consequence  of  his  advanced  age  and 
increasing  infirmities :  he  died,  indeed,  in  the 
same  year,  on  the  8th  of  October,  and  was 
buried  in  the  nave  of  Winchester  cathedral, 
he  had  begun  to  rebuild  at  his  own 
and  he  also  bequeathed  a  consmera- 
of  money  to  proceed  with  the  work. 
'  Fuller,  referring  to  Speed's  Catalogue  of 
Religious  Houses  in  Wiltshire,  says,  "Some 
condemn  him  (Edington)  for  robbing  Peter 
(to  whom,  with  St.  Swithin,  Winchester 
church  was  dedicated),  to  pay  All-Saints  col- 
lectively, (to  whom  Edendon  Convent  was 
consecrated),  suffering  his  episcopal  palaces 
to  decay  and  drop  down,  whilst  he  raised  up 
his  new  foundation."    He  subjoins,  with  a 


able  to  the  industry  and  taste  of  Mr.  Britton.  I  concerns  legislation  fur  slavery.  However 

spacious  their  laws  may  appear,  depend  upon 
it  they  must  lie  ineffectual  in  their  operation. 
It  is  in  the  nature  oi  things  th  it  they  should 
be  so."-—''  Let,  then,  the  British  House  of 
ComiSOQI  do  their  part  themselves.  Let 
them  not  delegate  the  trust  of  doing  it  to 
those  who  cannot  execute- that  tru^t  fairly. 
Let  the  evil  bo  remedied  by  an  asseuiMy  of 
freemen,  by  the  government  of  a  free  people, 
and  not  by  the  masters  ot  slaves.  Their  laws 
can  never  reach,  could  never  cure  the  evil." 
"  There  is  something  in  the  nature  of  abso- 
lute authority,  in  the  relation  between  master 
and  slave,  which  makes  despotism  in  all  c.ise*. 
and  under  all  circumstances,  an  incompetent 
and  unsure  executor  even  of  its  own  provi- 
sions in  favour  of  the  objects  of  its  power." 

'The  eternal  truth  of  these  m:ixims  ap- 
plied at  the  time  to  the  slave  trade,  loses  not  e 
of  its  force  when  replied  to  slavery  ;  and  it 
has  been  abundantly  confirmed  by  the  fu.il 


It  appears,  by  a  note,  that — 

1  The  custom  of  wassailing  is  still  conti- 
nued in  North  Wiltshire  A  party  of  men 
assemble  in  the  evening,  and  having  obtained 
a  cheese  bowl,  decorate  it  with  two  intersect- 
ing hoops  covered  with  ribands,  and  proceed 
to  the  principal  farm-houses,  &c.  of  a  parish, 
at  the  doors  of  which  they  sing  the  common 
wassailing  song,  after  which  they  are  gene- 
rally regaled  with  strong  beer  and  toast. 


sort  of  Hibernian  naivete:  "  This  he  dearly 
jKud  for  a  fter  his  death,  when  his  executors 
were  sued  for  dilapidations  by  his  successour, 
William  Wikeham  (an  excellent  architect, 
and  therefore  well  knowing  how  to  proportion 
his  charges  for  reparations),  who  recovered 
of  them  £1662. 10s.;  a  vast  sum  in  that  ags, 
though  paid  in  the  lighter  groats  and  hut 
proats.  Besides  this,  his  executors  were 
forced  to  make  good  the  standing-stock  of 
the  bishoprick,  which  in  his  time  was  im- 
paired, to.:  oxen,  1556;  weathers,  4117; 
evres,  3521 ;  lambes,  3521  ;  swine,  127."  ' 

To  the  history,  Mr.  Britten  has  added  a 
list  of  provincial  words  peculiar  to  Wiltshire, 
a  catalogue  of  its  monasteries,  the  date  of 
their  foundation  and  value  ;  a  list  of  the  seats 
of  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  of  the  emi- 
nent men  Wiltshire  has  produced  ;  local  acts 
of  Parliament,  the  geology  of  tlie  country, 
a  catalogue  of  books,  maps,  and  prints, 
lected  with  Wiltshire.    The  work  is  alto- 


Thc  Slave  Cobmiet  of  Grsat  Britain ;  or  a 
Picture  of  Negro  Slavery,  drawn  by  the 
Colonists  themselves.  8vo.  pp.  164.  Lon- 
don, 1825.  Hatcbard  and  Son. 
As  this  pamphlet  is  an  abstract  of  the  various 
papers  recently  laid  before  Parliament  on 
the  subject  of  the  slave-trade,  of  which  we 
gave  a  copious  analysis  some  weeks  ago, 
much  of  the  interest  it  would  otherwise  pos- 
sess, has  been  anticipated  in  Ac  Literary 
Chronicle :  as,  however,  it  gives  the  substauce 
of  numerous  documents,  too  voluminous  for 
ordinary  perusal,  and  inaccessible  as  they  are 
to  the  great  body  of  the  public,  it  is  a  work 
of  considerable  importance.  It  displays  the 
odious  traffic  as  it  really  exists,  and  as  the 
colonists,  who  arc  made  to  describe  their  own 
system,  admit  it  to  exist,— the  proofs  of  its 
iniquity  being  drawn  from  the  colonial  laws, 
from  other  colonial  records  of  unquestion- 
able authority,  or  from  the  evidence  of  co- 
lonial proprietors.  What  that  system  is  we 
have  already  pointed  out.  To  the  analysis, 
the  editor  of  this  pamphlet  adds  some  sensi- 
ble observations  on  the  folly  of  ex  pet  t- 
ing  that  the  colonial  legislatures  will  ever 
reform  the  lygtem  or  abolish  slavery.  In 
these  observations,  after  noticing  that  the  pic- 
ture of  colonial  slavery  which  the  analysis  ex- 
hibits is  that  of  the  present  day,  and  the 
laws  are  held  forth  as  models  of  enlight- 
ened and  beneficent  legislation,  the  writer 
says  t— 

4  We  have  heard  much,  it  is  true,  of  the 
improvement  which  has  taken  place  in  West- 
Indian  legislation,  and  those  who  deny  it 
have  been  charged  with  misrepresentation. 
But  the  public  have  now  an  opportunity  of 
judging  tor  themselves.  In  the  ameliorated 
slave  codes  now  brought  before  them,  they 
will  find  the  proof,  the  irrefragable  proof,  of 
the  determined  pertinacity  with  which  the  co- 
lonists cleave  to  the  worst  errors,  and  most 
revolting  deformities  of  their  system. — That 
such  would  be  the  result  of  a  reference  of  this 
great  question  to  the  decision  of  the  colonial 
assemblies,  we  never  doubted  for  a  moment. 
We  had  been  instructed  by  the  wisdom  and 
philosophy  of  many  great  authorities,  as  to 
the  hopelessness  of  any  benefit  from  such  a 
course ;  and  we  had  the  still  more  impressive 
lessons  of  experience  to  convince  us  that  we 
could  expect  nothing  from  it  but  disaster, 
disappointment,  and  delay.  Our  opinions 
on  the  subject  have  never  been  more  admi- 
rably or  accurately  expressed,  than  they  were 
by  Mr.  Canning,  in  a  speech  on  the  slave 
trade  made  by  him  in  1799.  "  Trust  not," 
says  that  enlightened  statesman,  making  the 
sentiment  of  a  previous  speaker  his  own, 
«  t™««  not  to  the  masters  of  slaves  in  what 


experience  of  nearly  thirty  years,  which  have 
since  elapsed,  of  protracted  misery  and  op- 
pression to  the  slave,  and  of  unceasing  rel  - 
iance on  the  part  of  the  master  to  every  efF.>i  t 
to  alleviate  that  misery  or  to  terminate  thai 
oppression.  What  indeed  now  remains  to  us, 
but  to  act  on  the  wise  and  salutary  counsel 
given  to  us  in  17'JU,  and  our  past  neglect  ol 
which  has  entailed  so  many  evils  on  the 
wretched  African  race'  Let  the  British  llon-e 
of  Commons  do  their  part  themselves,  and  let 
them  not  continue  any  longer  to  delegate  t'io 
trust  of  doing  it  to  those  who  cannot  execute 
that  trust  fairly. 

'And  this  is  a  course  which  not  only  the 
Parliament  generally,  but  those  memlwn  of 
it  in  particular,  who  are  connected  with  the 
West  Indies,  seem  bound  to  adopt.  It  ap- 
pears from  the  papers  we  have  now  had  un- 
der review,  that  the  order  in  council  for  Tri- 
nidad was  framed  (with  the  exception  of  one 
point,  that  of  the  evidence  of  slaves.)  on  the 
suggestion  of  the  West  Indian  Ivody  in  Eng- 
land. The  plan,  therefore,  was  theirs ;  it  was 
adopted' on  their  recommendation,  and  was 
supported  in  Parliament  by  their  concurrence. 
It  has  been  contumaciously  rejected,  however, 
by  the  colonists;  and  now  neither  Parlia- 
ment nor  the  West  India  body  can,  with  pro- 
priety, decline  the  only  means  of  carrying 
their  own  propositions  into  effective  o|»era- 
tion.  The  measures  already  adopted  consti- 
tute a  formal  recognition  of  the  existence  of 
certain  evils,  which  the  authors  of  those  mea- 
sures have  pledged  themselves  to  remove. 
To  this  extent  therefore,  at  the  least,  we  trust 
that  the  West  Indians  will  support  Mr. 
Brougham  when  he  shall  fulfil  his  promise  of 
moving  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  sub- 
ject. On  them  indeed,  more  than  on  other'., 
it  seems  incumbent  to  seco'id  the  motion  fur 
parliamentary  legislation.  Such  a  proceeding 
is  necessary  not  only  to  vindicate  the  sincerity 
of  their  own  professions  in  the  counsel  they 
have  given  to  his  majesty's  ministers,  but  to 
rescue  themselves  from  any  share  in  that 
headstrong  and  ruinous  line  of  policy  which 
their  brethren  in  the  colonies  seem  determin- 
ed at  all  hazard  to  pursue.  If  no  one  else 
were  to  take  the  matter  up.  we  should  eonsi- 
der  the  West  Indian  proprietor,  in  both 
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houses  of  parliament  as  bound  by  a  regard 
to  consistency,  and  by  a  sense  of  justice  to 
their  wretched  bondsmen,  to  call  for  the  inter- 
ference of  Parliament.  Not  a  few  of  them  are 
the  strenuous  advocates  of  popular  rights,  and 
the  sworn  enemies  to  oppression,  at  least  in 
Europe.  Let  them  show  that  the  operation 
of  their  principles  is  not  bounded  by  geogra- 
phical limits,  or  by  the  colour  of  the  victims 
of  oppression,  or  by  the  degree  in  which 
their  own  personal  interests  may  lie  effected 
by  a  denial  of  justice.  They  will  theu  be  able, 
when  they  re-apjiear  on  the  hustings  of  those 
places  which  they  represent,  to  vindicate 
more  fearlessly  and  effectually  their  claim  to 
the  popular  suffrage. 

'  We  have  hitherto  confined  our  remarks 
to  the  single  point  of  legislation;  and  we 
thiuk  it  has  been  shown  thai  it  is  the  very 
height  of  fatuity  to  continue  to  look  to  the 
colonial  assemblies  for  any  adequate  im- 
provement of  the  stale  ofthe  slave  law.  They 
are  themselves  the  authors  of  even*  legisla- 
tive wrong  which  is  to  be  rectified,  and  of 
every  oppression  which  is  to  be  redressed. 
They  consist,  almost  to  a  man,  of  slave-mas- 
ters, or  at  lea<t  of  the  representatives  of 
•few  masters,  hardened  by  familiarity  to  the 
sight  of  those  atrocities  which  have  so  shock- 
ed and  astounded  the  people  of  Great  Bri- 
tain.  And  they  are  surrounded  and  controlled 
l>y  a  population  of  needy,  ignorant,  and  pro- 
fligate constituents,  who  derive  their  distinc- 
tion from  the  utter  degradation  of  the  Negro 
rate,  and  wretched  subsistence  from  the 
w.i;jes  they  receive  as  the  drivers  and  coer- 
cers  of  slaves. 

'  Hut  the  paperj  which  we  have  analysed 
exhibit  a  view  not  only  of  West-Indian  le- 
gislation, but  of  the  administration  of  VVesK 
India  law.  Here  a  new  field  of  horrors  opens 
upon  us.  And  here  again  we  derive  our 
proofs  of  the  radical  iniquity  of  the  system, 
exclusively,  from  the  recorded  testimony  of 
the  colonics  themselves.  They  are  our  wit- 
ne  ses.  We  do  not  confine  this  remark  to 
•those  domestic  punishments  of  w  hich  we  have 
no  curious  an  exhibition  in  the  returns  from 
Trinidad,  and  of  which  neither  law  nor  justice 
bat  mere  individual  caprice  is  the  arbiter. 
We  allude  rather  to  their  criminal  slave 
court; — to  the  nature  and  imperfections  of' 
the  judicial  returns  from  the  fiscal  of  De- 
iiici.ua;— to  the  trials  of  the  insurgents  in 
that  colony  in  1823  (which,  however,  are  not 
comprehended  in  the  returna  that  form  the 
subject  of  the  preceding  analysis;— to  the 
impunity  of  the  white  insurgents  of  Barba- 
dos ;  and,  above  all,  to  the  reports  of  the  , 
trials  of  the  alleged  black  conspirators  in  Ja- 
maica, in  which  every  species  of  judicial  ir-  I 
regularity  appears  to  find  a  place; — and  to  I 
the  bareiaced  oppressions  exercised  in  that 
Hand  towards  some  of  the  people  of  colour. 
I-ct  these  things  be  fully  weighed,  and  nei- 
ther the  government  nor  the  Parliament  can 
hesitate  as  to  the  imperative  necessity  of  ra- 
dically reforming  a  system  which  produces 
Mich  abominatious  as  have  been  detailed  ; — 
:  itch  inversions  of  the  very  forms  of  law  to 
purpose*  of  cruelty  and  oppression,  as  can 
only  find  their  parallel  in  the  execrated  pio- 
i  a  ding*  of  Judge  Ji  fTuics.  or  in  die  practi- 


cal jurisprudence  o 
rocco,  or  Algiers. 

'  These  things  must  come  to  an  end,  and 
that  speedily. — They  must  come  to  un  end, 
because  neither  the  government,  nor  the  Par- 
liament, nor  the  people  of  England  can  tole- 
rate them  much  longer ;  and  even  if  the  go- 
vernment and  the  Parliament  and  the  people 
of  England  should  be  so  lost  to  a  sense  of 
their  obligations,  as  to  suffer  them  to  con- 
tinue, they  must  find  their  close  in  one 
of  those  convulsions  which  will  involve 
white  and  black,  master  and  slave,  the 
oppressor  and  the  oppressed,  in  one  com- 
mon and  undistinguishing  and  overwhelm- 
ing calamity.  Such  most,  sooner  or  la- 
ter, be  die  effect  of  going  on  to  delegate, 
to  the  colonial  assemblies,  the  solemn  duty, 
which  Purliametit  alone  can  discharge,  of 
giving  to  the  black  and  coloured  population 
of  our  colonies  the  protection  of  law,  and  a 
pure  administration  of  justice. 

'  We  are,  at  the  same  time,  well  aware  of 
the  preponderating  influence  which  the  West- 
Indian  proprietors  possess  in  both  houses  of 
parliament.  This  uloue  could  have  prevented, 
tor  twenty  long  years,  the  abolittou  of  the 
slave  trade.  This  alone  could,  for  fifteen  yean 
more,  have  paralyzed  every  effort  which  was 
made  to  rouse  the  attention  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  Parliament  to  the  enormities  of 
the  slave  system,  and  to  the  utter  worthless- 
ncss  and  inefficiency  of  all  the  pretended  im- 
provements adopted  by  the  colonial 
blies?  To  this  cause  must 
that  almost  every  public  functionary  in 
slave  colonies,  is  either  a  proprietor  of  slaves, 
or  the  known  partisan  of  the  slave  system  ; — 
that  not  only  many  governors,  and  judges, 
and  attorney  -generals,  and  fiscal*,  and  regis- 
trars are  taken  from  the  class  of  slave  holders 
and  their  friends,  but  that,  even  under  the 
uew  order  of  things,  this  class  has  been  made 
to  supply  protectors  and  sub-protectors  of 
slaves,  the  very  officers  on  whose  seal,  fide- 
lity, and  disinterestedness  its  whole  efficiency 
depends ;— tliat  we  should  be  burdened- with 
imposts,  and  oar  commerce  fettered  by  im- 
politic and  injurious  restrictions,  in  order  lo 
enable  the  colonists  to  perpetuate  their  demo- 
ralizing and  murderous  system that  the  in 
terests  of  otic  hundred  millions  of  British 
subjects  in  India,  in  addition  to  those  of 
Great  Britain  herself  should  be  sacrificed  to 
about  two  thousand  planters  and  merchants ; 
—and  thai  all  the.  benefits  which  would  have 
flowed  to  ue  from  establishing  international 
relations  with  Uayti  should  have  been  con- 
temned, her  overtures  rejected,  (Uftd  her  of- 
fered favours  scorned,  until  the  hits  at  length 
been  driven  to  throw  herself  again  into  the 
arms  of  France.' 


MOOBt's  LI»E  Of  MIK RIKA Jf. 

(Continued  from  p.  650.) 
Corior-s  as  our  extracts  last  week  were  from 
this  excellent  work,  we  arc  sure  our  readers 
will  be  anxious  to  be  still  bettf  r  acquainted 
with  it.  Mr.  Moore,  by  its  .publication,  baa 
added  a  new  wreath  to  his  Ulefal  v  laurels  ;  he 
had  been  accused  of  indole i '< 'i ,  ami  the  public 
began  to  despair  of  his  hiii^-prcnit.-ed  and 
anxiously  expected  Memoir  of  l>iaiulan— . 


the  promise  he  has  redeemed,  and  ably ;  it 
is  true  his  work  docs  not  abound  so  much  in 
anecdote  as  it  might  have  done,  and  wc 
know  a  gentleman  who  could,  we  suspect, 
furnish  nearly  as  bulky  a  time  of  the  recollec- 
tions of  Sheridan ;  there  is,  however,  a  strait- 
forward  frankness  and  sincerity  in  the  work, 

estimate  of  the  much-abused11  character  of 
Sheridan  does  Mr.  Moore  much  credit,  and 
must  go  far  to  redeem  it  from  au  unmerited 
reproach.    lie  says  :— 

'  There  are  few  persons,  as  wc  have  seer, 
to  whose  kind  and  affectionate  conduct,  m 
some  of  the  most  interesting  relations  of  do- 
mestic life,  so  many  strong  and  honourabW 
testimonies  remain.  The  pains  he  took  to 
win  back  the  estranged  feelings  of  his  father, 
and  the  filial  tenderness  with  which  he  repaid 
long  years  of  parental  caprice,  show  a  heart 
that  had,  at  least,  set  out  by  the  right  n.«t. 
however,  in  after  years,  it  may  haver  missel 
the  way.  The  enthusiastic  love  which  he 
sister  bore  him,  and  retained,  unblightrd  bt 
distance  or  neglect,  is  another  proof  of  the 
iuflucrtce  of  his  amiable  feelings,  at  thai 
period  of  life  when  he  was  ai  yet  unspoiled 
by  the'  world.  We  have  seen  the  rornantK 
fondness  which  he  preserved  towards  the  not 
Mrs.  Sheridan,  even  while  doing  his  utmost, 
and  in  vain,  to  extinguish  the  same  fethac 
in  her.  With  the  second  wife,  a  course, 
nearly  similar,  was  run  ; — the  same  **  scat- 
terings and  eclipses''  of  affection,  from  tk 
irregularities  and  vanities  in  which  he  con- 
tinued to  indulge,  but  die  same  hold  kept  oi 
each  other's  hearts  to  the  last.  Her  earn 
letters  to  him  breathe  a  tmssion  Utile  short  <* 
idolatry,  and  Iter  devoted  attentions  be^-i 
his  'death -bed  showed  that  the  essential  part 
of  the  feeling  still  remained . 

'  To  of  aim  an  exemption  for  frailties  amf 
irregularities  on  the  score  of  genius, 
there  are  such  namasas  Milton  and 
oa  record,  were  to  he  blind  to  the 
which  these  and  other  great  men  have  let. 
of  the  grandest  intellectual  powers  combat*-: 
with  the  most  virtuous  lives.  Bwt,  for 
bias  given  early  to  the  mind  by  tdacals- 
and  circumstances,  even  the  least  chariu'U 
may  be  inclined  to  make  large  allowance 
We  have  seen  how  idly  die  young  da\;  * 
Sheridan  were  wasted —  how  soon  he  was  "iff- 
(in  the  words  of  the.  prophet)  "  to  dwell  can 
lessly,"  and  with  what  an 
perameut  he  was  thrown  upon 
to  meet  at  every  step  dial  never  " 
of  temptation,  which,  like  the  fatal  I 
in  the  garden  of  Armida,  sparkles  up 
in  the  path  way  of  such  a  raaa :—  . 
Ua  Coots  serge  in  lei,  cbe  vague  «  at 
11a  1'acqoc  si,  die  i  riguardanti 
M.i  doulto  iii  fmidi  suoi  cristaU 
IH  loseo  estrao  awl  vagi  la  scereta." 

'  Even  marriage,  which  is 
datives  of  oilier  men's  lives,  but 
part  of  the  romance  of  bis.  The 
tions  of  his  wife  increased  his 
doubling,  as  it  were,  the  power  of  the  we-r 
over  him,  and  leading  him  astray  by  her  Lc^ 
as  well  a;  by  his  own.    Had  his  talents,  • 
then,  been  subjected  to  the  manrgt  uf  St  pec- 
fession,  then  was  still  a  i " 
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and  (he  round  of  regularity  which  it  requires, 
might  have  infused  some  spirit  of  order  into 
his  life.  Cut  the  stage— hu  glory  and  his 
ruin  —  opened  upon  him  ;  and  the  pro- 
j »'tty  of  which  it  made  him  master  was  ex- 
actly of  that  treacherous  kind,  which  not 
only  deceives  a  man  himself,  hut  enables  htm 
to  deceive  others,  and  thus  combined  all 
thai  a  person  of  his  carelessness  and  ambi- 
tion had  most  to  dread.  An  uncertain  in- 
come, which,  by  eluding  calculation,  gives 
an  excuse  for  improvidence,  and,  still  more 
fatal,  a  facility  of  raising  money,  by  which 
the  lesson  that  the  pressure  of  distress  brings 
with  it,  is  evaded  till  it  comes  too  late  to  be 
of  use— such  was  the  dangerous  power  put 
kilo  his  hand*,  in  lus  six-and-twcntieth  year, 
and  amidst  the  intoxication  of  as  deep  and 
quick  draughts  of  fame  as  ever  young  author 
quaffed.  Scarcely  bad  t  be  test  of  this  excite-  1 
inent  liegun  to  wear  off,  when  he  was  sud- 
denly transported  into  another  sphere,  where 
successes  still  more  nattering  to  his  vanity 
awaited  htm.  Without  any  increase  of  means, 

first  nobles  and  princes,  and  paid  the  usual 
tax  of  such  unequal  friendship.*,  hy,  m  the 
end,  losing  them  awl  raining  himself.  The 
vicissitudes  of  a  political  life,  and  those  de- 
ceitful vistas  into  oilier  that  were  for  ever 
opening  on  hia  |>arty,  made  his  hopes  as  fluc- 
tuating  and  uncertain  as  hi*  means,  and  en- 
couraged the  same  delusive  calculations  on 
hoth.  lie  seemed,  at  every  new  turn  of 
to  be  ou  die  point  of 
;  and  the  confident 

was  no  less  fatal  to  him  than  ha  own, 
as  it  but  increased  the  facilities  of  ruin  that 
surrounded  him. 

'  Such  a  career  as  this — so  shaped  toward* 
wrong,  so  iireviubly  devious— it  u  impossible 
to  regard  otherwise  than  with  the  most  «ha- 
n  table  allowances.  It  was  one  long  paroxysm 


rawing  the  wrong  way,  and  a  voice,  like 
that  which  Iiossuot  describes,  crying  inexora- 
bly from  behind  him,  "  On,  on  I"  Instead 
4  wondering  at  the  wreck  that  followed  ajl 
his,  our  only  surprise  should  be,  that  so 
niich  remained  uninjured  through  the  trial, 
— that  bis  natural  good  feelings  should  hava 
to  the  last  with  his  habits,  and  his 
of  all  that  was  right  in  conduct  so  long 
urvived  his  ability  to  practise  it 

*  Numerous,  however,  as  were  the  causes 
hat  concurred  to  disorganize  his  moral  cha- 
>  tor,  in  his  pecuniary  embarrassment  lay 
he  source  of  those  blemishes  that  discredited 
lim  most  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  He  might 
rave  indulged  has  vanity  and  his  passion?, 
ike  others,  with  but  little  loaa  of  reputation, 
f  the  aWMM  of  there  indulgences  had 
iot  been  obtruded  upon  observation  in  the 
.-•r bidding  form  of  debts  and  distresses.  So 
■  ;h  ii  did  his  friend  Richardson,  who  tho- 
■  nimbly  knew  him,  consider  bis  whole  cha- 
ncier to  have  been  influenced  by  the  strait - 
iied  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed, 


aud  moral  man.**  As  some  corroboration  of 
this  opinion,  1  must  say  that,  in  the  course  of 
the  inquiries  which  my  ta>k  of  biographer 
I  have  found  all  who 
in  pecuniary  dealings 
not  excepting  those  who  suffered 
by  his  irregularities  (among 
which  class  I  may  cite  the  respected  name  of 
Mr.  llammersley),  unanimous  in  expressing 
their  conviction  that  lie  always  meant  fairly 
and  honourably ;  and  that  to  the  inevitable 
pressure  of  circumstances  alone,  any  failure 
that  occurred  in  Ins  engagements  was  to  be 
imputed. 

'  There  cannot,  indeed,  be  a  stronger  ex- 
empliticauou  of  the  truth,  that  a  want  of 
regularity*  b  eomes  itself  a  vice,  from  the 
manifold  evil*  to  which  it  leads,  than  tlte 
whole  history  of  Mr.  Sheridan's  pecuniary 
transactions.  So  far  from  never  paying  his 
debts,  as  is  often  asserted  of  him,  lie  was,  in 
fact,  always  prying  ; — I  Mil  in  such  a  careless 
and  indiscriminate  manner,  and  with  no  little 
'thers,  as  often  to  leave 
creditor  to  suffer  for  his  pa- 
tience, while  the  fraudulent  dun  was  paid 
two  or  three  times  over.    Never  examining 


as  if  (in  nnitaliou  of  hiu  own  <  'hades,  (•re- 
ferring generosity  to  justice)  he  wished  to 
make  paying  as  like  as  possible  to  pinni;, 
Interest,  too,  with  its  usual,  silent  accumula- 
tion, swelled  every  debt ;  and  I  have  found 


the  interest  upon  a  small  sum  had  been  *ur- 
fered  to  increase  till  it  outgrew  the  pnntfp  il ; 
— "  minima pun  tpta  purlin  mi." 

'  Notwithstanding  all  this,  however,  his 
debts  were  by  no  means  so  considerable  as 
has  been  supposed,    in  the  year  lftou,  lie 


tat  be  used  often  to  say 
.nuld,  by  the  touch  of' ' 
dan  suddenly  with 
antly  transform  him  into  a 


If  an  enchanter 


he  would  in- 


•  'His improvidence  in  cvciything  connect- 
ed with  money  was  most  remark  ible.  He  would 
"  to  stop  nn  bis  joumie*, 
of  getting  on,  and  to  rc- 
inn,  till  n  remit- 
to  the  trea- 

netaJJy  bnadcd  Willi  the  woids^j^r^-b.iu^d'" 
A  friend  of  U»  told  me,  that  one  morning, 
while  wailing  fur  him  in  bis  study,  he  cast  his 
eyes  u v it  tlic  heap  of  unopened  Icllct*  that  lay 
upon  the  table,  and,  seeing  our  or  two  with  co- 
ronets on  the  scab,,  said,  to  Mr.  Wcsilcy,  ihc 
treasurer,  who  was  pit-sent,  ■  I  see  we  are  all 
treated  alike  *  Mr.  Westley  then  informed 
him  that  he  had  onee  found,  on  looking  over 
this  table,  a  letter  whieh  he  bad  himself  sent,  a 
few  weeks  before,  to  Mr.  Sheridan,  enclosing  a 
ten-pound  note,  to  release  turn  from  Kome  inn, 
bat  which  Mr.  Sheridan,  having  raised  the  sup- 
plies in  some  other  way,  had  never  thonght  of 
opeuiuy.    Tlie  prudent  treasurer  took  away  the 

tuic  exigence. 

'  Among  instances  of  his  inattention  to  let- 
ters, the  following  is  mentioned.  Goioar.  one 
day  to  the  banking-house,  wheic  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  receive  his  sal  try,  as  receiver  of 
Cornwall,  and  where  they  sometimes  accom- 
modated Is ■  in  with  small  sums  Iteforc  the  regu- 
lar time  of  payment,  he  asked,  with  all  due  hu- 
mility, whether  they  could  oblige  htm  with  the 
loan  of  twenty  pounds.  "  Certainly,  sir,"  said 
the  clerk,  "  Would  you  like  any  more— fifty  or 
a  hundred Sheridan,  all  smiles  and  grati- 
tude, answeicd  that  a  hundred  pounds  would 
ba  of  tbe  greatest  convenience  to  him.  "  Per- 
haps you  would  like  to  uko  two  hundred  or 
three  ?"  said  the  clerk.  Al  every  increase  of 
the  sum,  the  surprise  of  the  borrower  increased. 
M  Have  not  you  then  recei  ved  our  letter  ?**  said 
the  clerk; — on  whieh  it  turned  out,  that  in 
consequence  of  the  falling  in  of  some  fine,  a 
sura  of  twelve  hundred  pounds  bad  been  lately 

that,  from  not  having  opened  tin  letter  written 
to  apprize  bim,  be  bad  been  left  in  ignorance  of 
his  good  luck.' 


R.  Berkely,  Mr.  Peter  Moore, 
Mr.  Frederick  I  Ionian,  by  power  of  al- 
and take  measures  for  the  discharge  of  all 
claims  u|>oii  him.  Those  gentlemen,  on  ex- 
amination, found  Uiat  his  liana  fide  debt, 
were  about  l'JO.OOO,  while  his  apparent 
debts  amounted  to  five  or  six  times  as  much. 
Whether  from  conscientiousness  or  from 
pride,  however,  he  would  not  suffer  any  of 
the  claims  to  be  contested,  hut  said  that  the 
demands  we're  all  fair,  and  must  lie  paid  just 
as  they  were  staled though  it  was  well 
known  that  many  .of  them  had  been  satisfied 
more  than  once.  The.se  genUcmen,  accord- 
ingly, declined  to  proceed  any  further  with 
thesr  commission. 

*  On  the  same  false  feeling  he  acted  in 
1813-14,  when  the  balance  due  on  the  sale 
of  his  theatrical  property  was  paid  him,  in  a 
certain  number  of  shares.  When  applied  to 
by  any  creditor,  he  would  give  bim  one  of 
these  shares,  and  allowing  his  daitn,  entirely 
ou  his  own  showing,  leave  him  to  pay  him- 
self out  of  it,  and  refund  the  balance.  Thus 
irregular  at  all  times,  even  when  most  wish- 
ing to  lie  right,  he  deprived  honesty  it  "elf  of 
its  merit  and  advantages  ;  and,  where  he 
hapiiencd  to  be  just,  hit  it  doubtful  fa. 
Ijoclte  says  of  those  religious  people,  who 
believe  right  by  chance,  without  examination ), 
"  whether  even  the  luckiness  of  the  accident 
excused  the  irregularity  of  the  proceeding*-. " 

'  The  consequence,  however,  of  this  con 
uiiual  |  >aying  was  that  the  number  of  bis 
creditors  gradually  diminished,  and  that  ul- 
timately the  amount  of  his  debts  was,  taking 
all  circumstances  into  account,  by  no  means 
considerable.  Two  years  after  his  death  it 
appeared  by  a  list  made  up  by  his  solicitor, 
from  claims'scnt  iulo  him,  in  consequence  of 


ncwspa|)crs,  that  the 
bona  fide  debts  amounted  to  above  £5,M0. 

4  if,  therefore,  we  consider  his  pecuniary 
irregularities  in  reference  to  the  injury  that 
they  inflicted  upon  others,  the  quantum  of 
evd  for  which  he  is  responsible  becomes,  after 
all,  not  so  great.  There  are  many  person . 
in  the  enjoyment  of  fair  characters  in  tlx 
world,  who  would  be  happy  to  have  no 
encroachment  upon  the  property  of 
to  answer  for ;  ami  who 


<r  by  what  unlucky  management 
ridan  could  contrive  to  found  so  extensive 
a  reputation  for  bad  pay  upon  so  small  an 
amount  of  debt. 

'  Let  it  never,  too,  be  forgotten,  in  estimat- 
ing this  part  of  his  character,  that  luul  he 
been  less  consistent  and  disinterested  in  his 
public  conduct,  he  nritdrtjuve  commanded 

t  •Uwpterou  He-son.    ^  QQOg[e 
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the  means  of  being  independent  and  respect- 
able in  private.  He  might  have  died  a  rich 
apostate,  instead  of  closing  a  life  of  patriotism 
in  beggary,  lie  might  (to  use»a  fine  ex- 
pression of  his  own)  have  "  hid  his  head  in  a 
coronet,"  instead  of  earning  for  it  bat  the 
barren  wreath  of  public  gratitude.  While, 
therefore,  we  admire  the  great  sacrifice  that 
he  made,  let  us  be  tolerant  to  the  errors  and 
imprudences  which  it  entailed  upon  him  ; 
and,  recollecting  how  vain  it  is  to  look  for 
anything  unalloyed  in  this  world,  rest  satis- 
fied with  the  martyr,  without  requiring  also 
the  saint.' 

Adverting  to  the  political  career  of  Sheri- 
dan, we  find,  that;— 

During  the  indisposition  of  the  king, 
in  l?88,  the  Whigs  cup 


the  appointment  i>l  a  regency,  and  Sheridan, 
with  great  tact,  had  nearly  drawn  Lord  Thur- 
low from  Pitt's  party,  but  from  some  cause 
or  other,  the  wily  chancellor  slipped  through 
Ins  hands. 

'  What  were  the  motives  that  induced 
I  .<>i  d  Thurlow  to  break  off  so  suddenly 'his 

negotiation  with  the  prince's  party,  and  de- 
clare himself  with  such  vehemence  on  die 
•side  of  the,  king  and  Mr.  Pitt,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear very  easy  to  ascertain.  Possibly,  from 
his  opportunities  of  visiting  the  royal  patient, 
he  had  been  led  to  conceive  sufficient  hopes 
of  recovery,  to  incline  the  balance  of  his  spe- 
culation that  way  ;  or,  perhaps,  in  the  influ- 
ence of  Lord  Loughborough  over  Mr.  Fox. 
he  saw  a  risk  of  being  supplanted  in  bin 
mows  on  the  great  seal.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  motive,  it  is  certain  that  his 
negotiation  with  the  Whigs  had  been  ami- 
cably carried  on  till  within  a  few  hours  of  his 
delivery  of  that  speech,  from  whose  enthu- 
siasm the  public  could  little  suspect  how 
frcsli  from  the  incomplete  bargain  of  defec- 
tion was  the  speaker,  and  in  the  course  of 
which  he  gave  vent  to  the  well-known  decla- 
ration, that  "  his  debt  of  gratitude  to  his  ma- 
jc  ty  was  ample,  for  the  many  favours  he  had 
graciously  conferred  U|>on  him,  which,  when 
UC  forgot,  might  God  forget  him  !"f 

'As  it  is  not  mv  desire  to  imitate  those 
biographer*  who  swell  their  pages  with  de- 
tails thai  belong  more  properly  to  history,  I 
shall  forbear  to  enter  into  a  minute  or  con- 
secutive narrative  of  die  proceedings  of  Par- 
liament on  the  imtairtant  subject  of  the  re- 
gency. A  writer  of  political  biography  has  a 
right,  no  doubt,  like  an  engineer  who  con- 
structs a  navigable  canal,  to  lay  every  brook 
and  spring  in  the  neighbourhood  under  con- 
tribution for  the  supply  and  enrichment  of 
In;  work;  but,  to  turn  into  it  the  whole 
contents  of  the  Auiiual  Register  aud  Par- 
liamentary Debates  is  a  sort  of  literary  en- 
gineering, not  quite  so  laudable;  which, 
after  the  example  set  by  a  right  reverend  bio- 
grapher of  Mr.  Pitt,  wdl  hardly  again  be  :  t- 

•  'Lord  Lou^libo;oug|)  is  sup]>o»ed  to  have 
been  the  person  who  infilled  into  the  mind  of 
Mr.  Fox  the  idea  of  advancing  that  rlaim  of 
light  for  the  prince,  which  gave  Mr.  Hit,  in 
principle  as  well  as  fact,  such  advantage  over 

t  '"Forget you,"  >a:d  Mr.  Wilkes,  « he'll 
.  e  you  d— d  lust." ' 


tempted  by  any  one,  whose  ambition,  at 
least,  it  is  to  be  read  as  well  as  bought. 

'  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Pitt,  it  is  well  known, 
differed  essentially,  not  only  with  respect  to 
the  form  of  the  proceedings  which  the  latter 
recommended  in  that  suspension  of  the  royal 
authority,  but  also  with  respect  to  the  ab- 
stract constitutional  principles  upon  which 
those  proceedings  of  the  minister  were  pro- 
fessedly founded.  As  soon  as  die  nature  of 
the  malady  with  which  the  king  was  afflicted 
had  been  ascertained  by  a  regular  examina- 
tion of  the  physicians  in  attendance  on  his 
majesty,  Mr.  Pitt  moved  (on  the  10th  of  De- 
cember), that  a  "committee  be  appointed  to 
examine  and  report  precedents  of  such  pro- 
ceedings as  may  have  been  had,  in  case  of 
the  personal  exercise  of  the  royal  authority 
being  prevented  or  interrupted,  by  infancy, 
sickness,  infirmity,  or  otherwise,  with  a  view 
to  provide  for  the  same."] 

'  It  was  immediately  upon  diis  motion  that 
Mr.  Fox  advanced  that  inconsiderate  claim 
of  right  for  the  Prince  of  Wales,  of  which  his 
rival  availed  himself  so  dexterously  and  tri- 
umphantly. Having  asserted  that  there  ex- 
isted no  precedent  whatever  that  cculd  bear 
upon  die  present  case,  Mr.  Fox  proceeded 
to  say,  that  "  the  circumstance  to  be  provided 
for  did  not  depend  upon  their  deliberations 
as  a  house  of  Parliament — it  rested  else- 
where. There  was  then  a  person  in  the 
kingdom,  different  from  any  other  person 
that  any  existing  precedents  could  refer  to — 
an  heir  apparent,  of  full  age  and  capacity  to 
exercise  the  royal  power.  It  behoved  them, 
therefore,  to  waste  not  a  moment  unnecessa- 
rily, but  to  proceed  with  all  becoming  speed 
and  diligence  to  restore  dre  sovereign  power 
and  the  exercise  of  the  royal  authority 
From  what  he  had  read  of  history,  from  the 
ideas  he  had  formed  of  the  law,  and  what 
was  still  more  precious,  of  the  spirit  of  die 
constitution — from  every  reasoning  and  ana- 
logy drawn  from  those  sources,  he  declared 
that  he  had  not  in  his  mind  a  doubt,  and  ho 
should  think  himself  culpable  if  he  did  not 

it,  that 


in  die  present  condition  of  his  majesty,  his 
Hoyal  Highness  the  Prinee  of  Wales  had  as 
clear,  as  express  a  right  to  exercise  the  power 
of  sovereignty,. during  the  continuance  of  the 
illness  and  incapacity  with  which  it  had 
pleased  God  to  afflict  his  majesty,  as  in  the 
case  of  his  majesty's  haviug  undergone  a  na- 
tural demise." 

« It  is  said  that,  during  the  delivery  of  this 
adventurous  opinion,  the  countenance  of  Mr. 


Pitt  was  seen  to  brighten  with  exultation  nt 
tlie  mistake  into  which  he  perceived  his  ad- 
versary was  hurrying ;  and  scarcely  had  the 
sentence,  just  quoted,  been  concluded,  wbfn, 
slapping  his  thigh  triumphantly,  be  turned  to 
the  person  who  sat  next  him,  ami  said,  u  Pll 
wiVkig  the  gentleman  for  the  rest  of  his 
UfeP  •  •  • 

'  It  was  to  be  < 
Lord  Thurlow 
down  upon  him  all  the  bitterness  of  the* 
who  were  in  the  secret  of  his  ambidextrous 
policy,  and  who  knew  both  his  dtspo*ni<w>  •■ 
desert,  and  the  nature  of  the  motives  da; 
prevented  him.  To  Sheridan,  in  particular, 
such  a  result  of  a  negotiation,  in  which  he 
had  been  the  principal  mover  and  mediator, 
could  not  be  otherwise  than  deeply  mortify 
ing.  Of  all  the  various  talents  with  winch 
he  was  gifted,  his  dexterity  in  political  in- 
trigue and  management  was  that  of  which  he 
appears  to  have  been  most  vain ;  and  this  va- 
nity it  was,  that  at  a  later  period  of  his  In'-, 
sometimes  led  him  to  branch  off  from  th* 
main  body  of  his  party,  upon  secret  and  so- 
litary  enterprises  of  ingenuity,  which,  » 
may  be  expected  from  all  such  rade^epderi 

-  ementsofaj 
rung  his 

self. 

'  In  the  debate  on  that  clause  of  the  bin 
which  restricted  the  regent  from  grantm; 
places  or  pensions  in  reversion,  Mr.  Sheridan 
is  represented  as  having  attacked  I>ord  Thtr- 
low  in  terms  of  the  most  unqualified  severrtT, 
— speak  in?  of  ""the  natural  ferocity  arid  stur- 
diness  of  his  torn  per,"  and  of  "  his  bniB 
bluffness."  But  to  such  abuse,  unseasoor 
by  wit,  Mr,  Sheridan  was  not  at  aU  likely  * 
have  condescended,  being  well  aware  tl.^t 
"  as  in  smooth  oil  tlie  razor  best  is  set,"  r 
satire  is  whetted  to  its  most  perfect  keen**"* 
by  courtesy.  His  clumsy  reporters  havt,  si 
this,  as  in  almost  all  other  instances,  misrepn- 
sented  him. 

*  With  equal  personality,  but 
fulness,  Mr.  Burke,  in  exposing  I 
iction,  bjM*hi 


of  the 

tore,  and  the  assent  of  the  king  forged  tc  i 
bill,  in  which  his  incapacity  to  give  cither  » 
sent  or  dissent  was  declared,  thus  express, 
himself: — "  But  what  is  to  be  done  wnen  tk 
crown  is  in  a  deliquium  ?  It  was  intend*! 
he  had  heanl,  to  set  up  a  man  with  hb» 
brows  and  a  large  wig,  a  kind  of  scare-cm* 
to  the  two  houses,  Who  was  to  give  a  net 


I  'Mr.  Burke  and  Mr. Hhendtm-wcre  both 
membcri  of  this  cunitilitttp,  and  the  following 
letter  from  the  former  to  bheiidan  refers  to  it  ;— 

' "  My  dear  Sir,— My  idea  was,  that  on  Fox's 
declaring  tbal  the  prcocdcnls,  neither  individu- 
ally nor  collectively,, do  at  all  apply,  our  at- 
tendance ought  to  have  been  merely  formal. 
B'Jtas  you  think  otherwise,  I  shall  ceitainly  be 
at  the  committee  soon  after  one.  1  rather 
thiuk  that  they  will  not  attempt  to  garble ;  be- 
cause, supposing  the  precedents  to  apply,  die 
major  part  are  certainly  in  their  favour.  It  is 
j  not  likely  that  they  mean  to  suppress,— but  it 
is  good  to  be  on  our  guard.  Ever  must  truly 
youi's,  ax.  Edmund  Burke. 

4 "  Ueraid  »Uett,  Thutsday  morning." ' 


be  binding  on  the  people  at  large  I"  Tfe 
following  remarkable  passage,  too,  in  a 
sequent  speech,  is  almost  too  well  known  *_ 
be  cited-: — "The  odier  house,'*    he  sw 
"  wore  not  yet,  perhaps,  recovered  from  tta. 
extraordinary  burst  of  the  pathetic  • 
been  exhibited  the  other  evening ; 
not  yet  dried  their  eyes,  or  bee 
their  former  placidity,  and  wer 
to  attend  to  new  business.  The 
in  that  house  on  the  occasion  to  which  he  * 
luded,  were  not  the  tears  of  patriots  for  d\?->; 
laws,  but  of  lords  for  their  expiring  pl*o^ 
The  iron  tears,  which  flowed  down  Pint 
cheek,  rather  resembled  the  dismal  bnbfeli/ 
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'<{  the  Styx,  than  the 
streams  of  Aganippe." 

'  While  l/jrd  ITiurlow  was  thin  treated  by 
the  party  whom  lie  had  So  nearly  joined,  he 
was  but  coldly  welcomed  bade  by  the  minis- 
ter whom  he  had  so  nearly  deserted.  His 
reconciliation,  too,  with  the  latter,  was  by  no 
means  eitlier  sincere  or  durable,  the  renewal 
of  friendship  between  politicians,  on  such  oc- 
itsions,  being  generally  like  that  which  the 
l>ial>ic  Boitrwr  describes,  as  having  taken 
place  between  himself  and  a  -brother  sprite  : 
— "  We  were  reconciled,  embraced,  and  have 
hated  inch  other  heartily  ever  since.** ' 

We  have  seen  Lord  Byron  character  ire 
Mr.  Sheridan's  speech  on  the  Begum  charge 
as  the  best  oration  ever  conceived  or  heard 
in  this  country.  Until  the  powerful  appeal 
made  to  the  house  by  this  speech  had  roused 
its  feelings,  the  prosecution  of  Warren  Has- 
tings went  on  very  tamely.  Even  the  previ- 
ous speeches  of  Sheridan,  brilliant  as  they 
were,  h»d  failed  of  producing  the  effect  that 
might  have  been  expected  from  them  : — 

4  There  was  a  something— —which'  those 
who  have  hut  read  him  Can  with  difficulty 
conceive — that  marred  the  impression  of  his 
most  sublime  and  glowing  displays.  In 
vain  did  his  genius  put  forth  its  superb 
plumage,  glittering  all  over  with  the  hundred 
eyes  of  fancy— the  gait  of  the  bird  was  heavy 
and  awkward,  and  its  voice  seemed  rather  to 
attract.  Accordingly,  many  of 
erty  discourses,  which,  in  their 
present  form,  may  proudly  challenge  compa- 
rison with  all  the  written  eloquence  upon  re- 
cord, were,  at  the  time  when  they  were  pro- 
nounced, either  coldly  listened  to,  or  only 
we+comed  as  a  signal  and  exeu*e  for  not  lis- 
tt- ning  at  all.  To  such  a  length  was  this  in- 
difference carried,  that  on  the  evening  when 
he  delivered  his  great  speech  on  the  Nabob 
of  Arcot's  debts,  so  'faint  was  the  impression 
it  produced  upon  the  house, that  Mr.  Pitt  and 
Jxjrd  Grenville,  as  I  have  heard,  not  only 
consulted  with  each  other  as  to  whether  it 
was  necessary  theyshould  take  the  trouble  of 
answering  it,  but  decided  in  the  negative. 
V  el  doubtless,  at  the  present  moment,  if 
I/rd  Grenville — master  as  be  is  of  all  the 
knowledge  that  belongs  to  a  statesman  and  a 
scholar — were  asked  to  pofnt  out  from  the 
stores  of  his  reading  the  few  models  of  orato- 
ries I  composition,  to  the  perusal  of  which  he 
cosild  most  frequently  and  with  unwearied 
admiration,  return,  this  slighted  and  unan- 
swered speech  would  be  among  the  number. 

'  From  all  these  combining  circumstances, 
it  arose  that  the  pro*ecution  of  Mr.  Hastings, 
even  after  the  accession  of  the  minister,  ex- 
cited but  a  slight  and  wavering  interest ;  and, 
•without  some  extraordinary  appeal  to  the 
sympathies  of  the  house  and  the  country, 
some  startling  touch  to  the  chord  of  public 
Tecling,  it  was  questionable  whether  the  in- 
quiry would  not  end  as  abortively  as  all  the 
other  Indian  inquests  that  had  preceded  it. 

*  In  this  state  of  the  proceeding,  Mr.  She- 
ridan brought  forward,  on  the  Tin  of  Febru- 
f,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  charge 
>  to  the  Begum  Princess  of  Oude,  and 
t  celebrated  spetch,  wkOs 
U  pon  its  hearers  has  no  parallel  in  the 


of  ancient  or  modern  eloquence.  When  we 
recollect  the  men  by  whom  the  House  of 
Commons  was  at  that  day  adorned,  and  the 
conflict  of  high  passions  and  interests  in 
which  they  had  been  so  lately  engaged— 
when  we  see  them  all,  of  all  parties,  brought 
(as  Mr.  Pitt  expressed  it)  "  under  the  wand 
of  the  enchanter,"  and  only  vying  with  each 
other  in  their  description  of  the  fascination 
by  which  they  were  bound — when  we  call  to 
mind,  too,  that  he  whom  the  first  statesmen 
of  the  age  thus  lauded,  had  but  lately  de- 
scended among  them  from  a  more  aerial  re- 
gion of  intellect,  bringing  trophies  falsely 
supposed  to  be  incompatible  with  political 
prowess— it  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  mo- 
ment of  more  entire  and  intoxicating  triumph. 
The  only  alloy  that  could  mingle  with  such 
complete  success  must  he  the  fear  that  it  was 
too  prrfect  ever  to  come  again  ;  that  his  fame 
had  then  reached  the  meridian  point,  and 


*  Of  this  remarkable  speech  there  exists  no 
report ;  for  it  would  be  absurd  to  dignify  with 
that  appellation  the  meagre  and  lifeless 
sketch,  the— 

44  Tenuem  tine  vlribus  urabrara 
In  faciem  Kin'w," 

which  is  given  in  the  Annual  Registers  and 
Parliamentary  Debate*.  Its  fame,  therefore, 
remains  like  an  empty  shrine— a  cenotaph 
still  crowned  and  honoured,  though  the  in- 


farct of  imagination,  propriety  and  vivacity 
of  allusion,  beauty  and  elegance  of  diction, 
strength  and  copiousness  of  style,  pathos  and 
sublimity  of  conception,  to  which  we  have  this 
day  listened  with  ardour  and  admiration. 
From  poetry  up  to  eloquence,  there  is  not  a 
species  of  composition  of  which  a  complete 
and  perfect  specimen  might  not,  from  that 
single  speech,  be  culled  and  collected.' 

We  have  alluded  to  a  comedy  on  Affecta- 
tion which  Mr.  Sheridan  had  commenced, 
and  the  abandoning  of  which  Mr.  Moore  so 
much  deplores.  The  materials  of  this  play 
are 'scanty,  and  consist  of  memoranda  only, 
without  any  sketch  of  plot,  or  the  composi- 
tion of  a  single  scene.  Three  characters  are 
named — Sir  Babble  Bore,  Sir  Peregrine  Pa- 
radox, and  Feignwit.  The  memoranda  we 
shall  quote  from  Mr.  Moore,  who  lias  classed 
those  together  which  have  relation  to  the 
same  thought  or  subject. 

•  Character. — Mr.  Bustle. 

'  A  man  who  delights  in  hurry  and  inter- 
ruption—will take  any  one's  business  for 
them— leaves  the  world  where  all  his  plagues 


On  the  conclusion  of  this  celebrated  oration, 
to  the  effects  of  which  Mr.  Moore  scarcely 
does  justice,  the  whole  assembly,  memtiers, 
peers,  and  strangers,  expressed  their  appro- 
bation, by  loud  cheers  and  clapping  of  hands. 
Mr.  Pitt  said,  the  speech  4  surpassed  all  the 
eloquence  of  ancient  and  modern  times, 
and  possessed  everything  that  genius  or  art 
could  ft»™';*h  to  »P|*te  amUontrol  the  hu- 

the  members,  who  were  in  a  state  of  delicious 
insensibility,  from  the  talismanic  influence  of 
such  powerful  eloquence,  might  have  time  to 
collect  their  scattered  senses  to  the  exercise  of 
a  sober  judgment.  Mr.  Fox  eulogised  the 
speech  in  the  highest  terms,  and  Mr.  Burke, 
alluding  to  Mr.  Sheridan,  said, 4  He  has  this 
day  surpassed  the  thousands  who  hung  with 
rapture  on  his  accents,  by  such  an  array  of 
talents,  such  an  exhibition  of  capacity,  such 
a  display  of  powers,  as  are  unparalleled  in 
the  annuls  of  oratory,  a  displav  that  reflects 
die  highest  honour  upon  himself- — lustre  upon 
letters — renown  upon  Parliament — glory 
upon  the  country.  ( )f  all  species  of  rhetoric, 
of  every  kind  of  eloquence  that  has  been  wit- 
nessed or  recorded  either  in  ancient  or  mo- 
dem times ;  whatever  the  acuteness  of  the 
bar,  the  dignity  of  me  senate,  the  solidity  of 
the  judgment-seat,  and  tht  sacred  morality 
of  the  pulpit  have  hitherto  furnished,  nothing 
has  surpassed,  nothing  has  equalled  what  we 
have  this  day  heard  in  Westminster  Hall. 
No  holy  seer  of  religion,  no  sage,  no  states 


man,  no  orator,  no  t 


to  the 


of  any  literary  de- 
up,  in  the  one 
of  morality ; 


plagues 

may  follow  him — governor  of  all  hospitals, 
tor.  —  share  in  Kanelagh — speaker  every- 
where, from  die  vestry  to  the  1  louse  of  Com- 
mons— 41  I  am  not  at  home — gad,  now  he 
has  heard  me  and  I  must  be  at  home." — 
"  Here  am  I  so  plagued,  and  there  is  nothing 
I  love  so  much  as  retirement  and  quiet." — 
"  You  never  sent  after  me.'-Let  servants 
call  in  to  him  such  a  message  as  44  Tis  no- 
thing but  the  window-tax,"  he  hiding  in  a 
room  that  communicates.— A  young  man 
tells  him  some  important  business  in  the 
middle  of  fifty  trivial  interruptions,  and  die 
calling  in  of  idlers  ;  such  as  fiddlers,'  wild- 
beast  men,  foreigners  with-  recommendatory 
letters,  &c. — answers  notes  on  his  knee, 41  and 
so  your  uncle  died  ?— for  your  obliging  in- 
quiries—and left  you  an  orphan — to  cards  in 

4  Can't  bear  to  be  doing  nothing.—"  Can 
I  do  anything  for  any  body  any  where  ?" — 
44  Have  been  to  the  secretary — written  to  the 
treasury."  — 41  Must  proceed  to  meet  the 
commissioners,  and  write  Mr.  Price's  little 
boy's  exercise."— The  most  activi 
laborious  trifler. 

41  He  does  not  in  reality  lose 
only  the  appearance  of  it  44  Ha  I  ha  I  did 
my  lord  say  that  1  was  always  very  busy  ? — 
What,  plagued  to  death  V 

'  Keeps  all  his  letters  ami  copies — 44  Mem. 
to  meet  the  hackney-coach  commissioners — 
to  arbitrate  between,  Sec.  Sec." 

'  Contrast  with  the  man  of  indolence,  his 
brother. — 44  So  brother,  just  up  !  and  I  have 
been,  8cc.  &c." — one  will  give  his  money 
from  indolent  generosity,  the  other  his  time 
from  restlessness — 44  Twill  be  shorter  to  pay 
the  bill  than  look  for  the  receipt,"— Files 
letters,  answered  and  unanswered— 44  Why, 
here  are  more  unopened  than  answered  ?" 

'  He  regulates  every  action  by  a  love  for 
fashion  —  will  grant  annuities  though  he 
doesn't  want  money — appear  to  intrigue, 
though  constant,  to  drink,  though  sober— has 
some  fashionable  vices— affects  to  be  dis- 

his 


vis-a-vis  come,  out,  procure,  a  jud* 
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mcnt  to  be  entered  against  him — want*  to 
lose,  but  by  ill  luck  wins  J&'iOOV. 

'  One  who  changes  sides  in  all  arguments 
the  moment  any  one  agrees  with  him. 

'  An  irresolute  argucr,  to  whom  it  is  a 
great  misfortune  that  there  are  not  three  sides 
to  a  question — « libertine  in  argument ;  con- 
viction, like  enjoyment,  palls  him,  and  his 
rakish  understanding  is  soon  satiated  with 
truth— more  capable  of  being  faithful  to 
a  paradox— "I  love  truth  as  I  do  my 
wife :  but  sophistry  and  paradoxes  are  my 
mistresses — 1  have  a  strong  domestic  respect 
for  her,  but  for  the  other  the  passiou  due  to 
a  mistress." 

'  One  who  agrees  with  every  ouc,  for  the 
pleasure  of  speaking  their  sentiments  for 
thi>in — so  fond  of  talking  that  he  does  nut 
contradict  only  because  he  can't  wait  to  hear 
people  out. 

'  A  nipping  casuist,  who  veers  by  others, 
breath,  and  gets  on  to  information  by  tacking 
between  the  two  sides — like  a  hoy,  not  made 
to  go  straight  before  the  wind. 

'  Hie  more  he  talks,  the  farther  he  is  off 
the  argument,  like  a  bowl  on  a  wrong  bias. 

*  What  are  the  affectations  you  chieily 
dislike! 

4  There  are  many  in  this  company,  so  I'll 
mention  others.— To  see  two  people  affecting 
intrigue,  having  their  assignations  in  public 
places  only ;  he,  affecting  a  warm  pursuit, 
and  the  lady,  actiug  the  hesitation  of  retreat- 
ing virtue—"  Pray,  uia'am,  don't  you  think, 
fkc." — while,  neither  party  have  words  be- 
tween 'em  to  conduct  the  preliminaries  of 
gallantry,  nor  passion  to  pursue  the  object 
of  it. 

*  A  plan  of  public  flirtation— not  to  get 
beyond  a  profile. 

'Then  1  hate  to  sec  one,  to  whom  Heaven 
has  given  real  beauty,  settling  her  features  at 
the  glass  of  fashion,  while  she  speaks— nut 
thinking  so  much  of  what  she  says  as  how 
she  looks,  and  more  careful  of  the  action  of 
her  lips  than  of  what  shall  come  from  them. 

'  A  pretty  woman  studying  looks  and  en- 
deavouring to  recollect  an  ogle,  like  Luly 

 ,  who  has  learned  to  play  her  eyelids 

like  Venetian  Minds*. 

'  An  old  woman  endeavouring  to  put  her- 
self back  to  a  girl. 

'  A  true  trained  wit  lays  his  plan  like  a 
general — foresees  the  circumstance!  of  the 
•sonversation — surveys  the  ground  and  con- 
tingencies— detaches  a  question  to  draw  you 
into  the  palpable  ambuscade  of  his  rcady- 
madc  joke. 

'  A  man  intriguing,  only  for  the  reputation 
of  it — to  bis  confidential  servant :  "  Who  am 
I  in  love  with  now  V — "  The  newspapers 
give  you  so  and  so — you  are  laying  close 
siege  to  Lady  L.  in  The  Morning  Past,  and 
liave  succeeded  with  Lady  G.  in  The  Herald 
— Sir  P.  is  very  jealous  of  you  in  the  Ga- 
iettcer."-s-"  Remember  to-morrow,  the  first 
thing  you  do,  to  put  me  in  love  with  Mrs.C." 

'"I  forgot  to  forget  the  billet-doux  at 

*  *  Ttiit  simile  i>  repeated  it)  various  shape* 
thtoufh  his  manuscripts — "  *>lic  more*  her 
ryes  up  and  down  tike  Venetian  blinds"— 
«  Her  eyelids  play  like  a  Venetian  blind,"  *c. 

At'. 


nrnokes's."  —  "  »y  the  by,  an't  I  in  love "  *»d,  as  I  think  my  attractions  arc  ringuiat,  f 
with  you  r — "  Lady  JL  has  promised  to  I  would  draw  singular  objects, 
meet  me  in  her  carriage  to-morrow — where  I     '  The  loadstone  of  true  beauty  draws  the 
u  the  most  public  place  !''  )  heaviest  snbstances— not  like  the  fat  dowager, 

• "  You  are  rude  to  her !" — "  Oh,  no,  upon  who  frets  herself  into  «  armth  to  get  the  notice 
my  soul,  1  made  love  to  her  directly."  |  of  a  few  papier  utacJu  fop*,  as  you  rub  Dotes 

sealing-wax  to  draw  paper. 

'  If  I  were  inclined  to  flatter  I  would  say 
that,  as  you  are  unlike  other  women,  you 
ought  not  to  be  won  as  they  are.  Every 
woman  can  be  gained  by  time,  therefore  yoa 
ought  to  be  by  a  sudden  impulse.  Sighs, 
devotion,  attention,  weigh  with  others ;  but 
they  are  so  much  your  due  that  uo  one  should 
chum  merit  from  than.  . 

'  You  should  not  be  swayed  by  com  two 
motives — how  heroic  to  fonu  a  narriaicr  fv 
which  no  human  being  can  guess  the  induce- 
ment— what  a  glorious  uuaocountableness ! 
All  lite  world  will  wonder  what  the  devil  yua 
could  see  in  aw ;  and,  if  you  should  doubt 
your  Sjiigurarity,  I  pledge  myself  to  y  ou  thai 
I  never  yet  was  endured  by  woman ;  so  lim 
I  should  ow(;  everything  to  the  e  fleet  uf  von; 
bounty,  and  not  by  my  own  sujKTtluuus  de- 
serts make  it  a  debt,  and  so  lessen  both  the 
obligation  and  my  gratitude.  In  short,  evwy 
other  woman  follows  her  inclination,  but  yew. 
above  all  things,  should  take  roe,  if  you  do 
not  like  me.  Y'ou  will,  besides,  liave  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  we  an;  decidedly 
you  applaud  the  accuracy  of  his  memory,  I  *rors»  nmteh  in  the  kiugdom— a  rusted 
and  't«  only  when  he  Mates  his  facts,  that  j  *°°»  that  must  be  all  yourowi  work,  in  which 
you  admire  the  flights  of  his  imaginationf. 


'  An  old  man,  who  affects  intrigue,  and 
writes  his  own  reproaches  in  The  Morning 
Post,  trying  to  scandalize  himself  into  the 
reputation  of  being  young,  as  if  he  could  ob- 
scure his  age  by  blotting  his  character — 
though  never  so  little  candid  as  when  he '» 
abusing  himself. 

*  "  Shall  you  be  at  Lady   's  ?— I'm 

told  the  Bramirr  is  to  be  there,  and  the  new 
French  philosopher.''  —  "No — it  will  be 

the  cow  witfi  two  beads  will  be  there." 

*  "  I  shall  order  tlie  valet  to  shoot  me  the 
very  first  thing  he  does  in  the  morning." 

'  "  You  are  yourself  affected,  and  don't 
know  it — you  would  pass  for  morose." 

'  lie  merely  wanted  to  be  singular,  and 
happened  to  find  the  character  of  rnoroseness 
unoccupied  in  the  society  he  lived  with. 

'  He  certainly  has  a  great  deal  of  fancy 
and  a  very  good  memory;  but  with  a  .per- 
verse ingenuity  he  employs  these  qualities  as 
no  other  person  does — for  he  employs  his 
fancy  in  his  narratives,  ami  keeps  his  recol- 
lections for  hit  wit — when  he  makes  his  jokes 


fate  could  have  no  I 
sight  cookl  foresee. 

1  A  lady  who  affects  poetry.— "  I  made 
regular  approaches  to  her  by  sonnets  and 
ix- busses — «  rondeau  of  rircumvallaUon — Lt 
pride  sapped  try  an  elegy,  and  her  ream? 
surprised  hy  an  impromptu— p  recoiling  to 
storm  with  Pindarics,  she,  at  l.ist,  saved  tr. 
further  effusion  ef  ink  by  a  capitulation." 

'  Her  prudish  frowns  and  re-cntful  foofo 
are  as  ridiculous  as  'twould  be  to  sec  a  board 
with  notice  of  spring-guns  set  in  a  hightw. 
or  of  steel-traps  in  a  common — because  they 
imply  an  insinuation  that  there  is  something 
worth  plundering  where  one  would  not,  ix 
the  least,  suspect  it. 

'  The  expression  of  her  face  is  at  once  i 
denial  of  all  love-suit,  and  a  confession  Dot 
she  never  was  asked — the  sourness  of  it  aru<* 
not  so  much  from  her  aversion  to  tire  pass**, 
as  from  her  never  having  hail  an  onportwutr 
to  show  it. — Her  feature* are  so  unCorUtnatd* 
for  i nr.  1  that  she  could  never  dissemble  or  pJi 
on  sweetness  enough  to  induce  any 
'  give  her  occasion  to  show  her  * 


'  A  fat  woman  trundling  into  a  room  On 
castors — in  sitting  can  only  lean  against  her 
chair— rings  on  her  fingers,  and  her  fat  a.rnw 
strangled  with  bracelets,  which  belt  them 
like  corded  brawn-— roll  ins  and  heaving  when 
she  laughs  with  the  rattles  in  her  throat,  and 
a  most  apoplectic  ogle— yon  wish  to  draw 
her  out,  as  you  would  an  opera-glass 

'  A  long  lean  mas,  with  all  his  limbs  ram- 
bling— no  way  to  reduce  him  to  compass, 
unless  you  could  double  him  like  a  pocket  - 
rule— with  his  arm?  spread,  he'd  .lie  on  the 
bed  of  Ware  like  a  cross  on  a  Good  Friday 
bun — standing  still,  he  is  a  pilaster  without 
a  base— lie  appears  rolled  out  or  ran  up 
against  a  wall — so  thin,  that  his  front  face  is 
but  the  moiety  of  a  profile — if  he  stands  cross 
legged,  he  looks  like  a  caducous,  and  put 
hint  in  a  fencing  attitude,  you  would  take 
him  for  a  piece  of  chevaux-dc-frise — to  make 
any  use  of  him,  it  must  be  as  a  pontoon  or 
a  fishinfi-nxl-  when  his  wife 's  W,  he  follows 
like  i  note  of  admiration — sef:  thorn  together, 
one's  ,i  mast,  and  the  otlier  all  hulk— she's 

a  dome  and  lie's  built  like  a  idais-housc—  |  1  nevef  M.w  *  wofflUh  '°  >  ,u 

when  ihcy  part  you  wonder  to  see  the  steeple  .  "u,rp  rcad'ty  give  credit  for  perfect  ohfl 
separate  from  the  chancel,  and  were  they  to  !     '  Ln/f>  tfio.  "  What  am  I  ansfeeg  T 
embrace,  he  must  banc  round  her  neck  like  I  "  have  1  drawn  nothing  later? T--»ti»wJw* 
a  skem  of  thread  on  a  lace-maker's  bolster—  '  baB  finished?— how  aflttunpiLsliui  I  am  k 


to  sing  her  praise  you  should  choose  a  ron- 
deau, and  to  celebrate  him  you  must  write 
all  Alexandrine?*. 

'  I  wouldn't  pive  a  pin  to  make  fine  men 
in  love  with  me — every  coquette  can  do  that, 
ami  the  pain  you  rivu  these  creatures  is  very 
tnrliii£.     1  love  out-of-the-way  conquests  ; 

t  *  The  reader  will  and  how  much  this 
thought  wu  impiovcd  upon  uficrwmd*.' 


hast) 


mao  been  to  untune  the  '*  iri—  irlunt f — 
t  look  as  if  I  had  been  pWn  on  iif* 
Shall  I  be  Ml  to-day  t-HSOall  (t*  ts* 


vous  T— Your  la  ship  was  ncnous  ve>:i 


't  becoming — no— I'll  net  lu««ao 
j  fatiguing — III  be  quite  wtJL* 
come  sickness— your  la^Mp  1 
[  vartly  weU  when  yec'm 
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'  "  I  .cave  tb«  book  half  read  ayd  the  rose 
5«tlf  finislied — you  know  I  love  to  be  caught 
iu  the  fact." 

*  •*  Ouc  who  knows  that  no  credit  is  ever 
given  to  his  assertions  has  the  more  right  to 
contradict  Lis  words." 

'  He  goes  the  western  circuit,  to  pick  up 
small  fees  and  impudence. 

'  A  new  wooden  leg  for  Sir  Charles  Easy. 

'An  oruamcnt  which  the  proud  peers  wear 
all  the  year  r< mini — chimney-sweepers  only 
od  the  first  of  May. 

*  In  marriage  if  you  possess  anything  very 
good,  it  makes  you  eager  to  get  everything 
else  good  of  the  same  sort. 

'  The  critic  when  he  gels  out  of  his  carri- 
age should  always  recollect,  that  bis  footman 
behind  is  gone  up  to  judge  as  well  as  him- 
-<!f. 

*  She  might  have  escaped  in  her  own 
clothes,  but  I  suppose  she  thought  it  more 
romantic  to  put  on  her  brother's  regimental*.* 

Alluding  again  to  the  personal  and  literary 
vharacter  of  Mr  Sheridan,  Mr.  Moore  says: 

'His  sori.il  qualities  were,  unluckily  for 
himself,  but  loo  attractive.  In  addition  to 
his  powers  of  c  .nvccaliou,  there  was  a  well- 
bred  good-nature  in  his  manner,  as  well  as  a 
<lefi'.rence  to  the  remarks  and  opinions  of 
others,  the  want  of  which  very  often,  in  dis- 
tinguished wits,  offends  the  self-lore  of  their 
In  urtrs,  and  makes  even  the  does  of  admira- 
tion that  they  levy  a  sort  of  "  Jruil  dt  *ig- 
th-*t,"  paid  with  unwillingness  and  distaste. 

*  No  one  was  so  ready  and  cheerful  in  pro- 
nioting  the  annulments  of  a  ooutitry-litmsc ; 
siud  on  a  rural  excursion  lie  wad  always  the 
-»oul  of  the  party.  His  talent  at  dressing  a, 
tittle  disb  vvas  often  put  in  requisition  on 
nuch  occasion*,  and  au  Irish  stew  was  that  on 
^vbicJi  be  particularly  plumed  himself.  Some 
friends  of  his  reeal"witn  delight  a  day  of  this 
kind  which  they  passed  with  him,  when  he 
made  the  wlmle  party  act  over  the  battle  of 
the  I*yramids  on  Marsdeu  Moor,  and  order- 
ed "  Captain"  Creevey  and  others  upon  va- 
rious scrvicis,  against  the  cows  and  donkeys 
entrenched  in  the  ditches.  Deing  of  so  play- 
ful a  disposition  himself,  it  was  not  wonder- 
ful that  he  should  take  such  pleasure  in  the 
s»x:if;ty  of  children.  I  have  been  told,  as 
•lot: My  characteristic  of  him,  that  be  has 
often,  at  Mr.  Monckton's,  ke|>t  a  chaise  and 
P  .u  r  waiting  half  the  day  for  him  at  the  door, 
while  he  romped  with  the  children. 

•  In  what  are  called  I'm  de  Sociitt,  or 
<Iruwing-rootn  verses,  he  took  great  delight ; 
uiil  there  remain  among  his  paper--  several 
iskctehes  of  these  trifles.  1  once  heard  him 
repel!)  in  a  ball-room,  some  verses  which  ho 
IukI  lately  wriUen  on  waltzing,  and  of  which 
I  remember  the  following : — 
« "  With  tranquil  step  and  timid  downcast 
plance,  i 
IJt  bold  the  woll-pair'd  couple  now  advance, 
j ,,  siteh  sweet  posture  our  first  parent's  mov'd, 


'  He  had  a  tort  of  hereditary  fancy  for  dif- 
ficult trifling  in  poetry ;  particularly  for  that 
sort,  which  consists  in  rhyming  to  the  same 
word  through  a  long  string  of  couplets,  till 
every  rhyme  that  the  language  supplies  for  it 
is  exhausted  f  The  following  are  *|>eciniens 
from  a  j>oem  of  this  kind,  which  he  wrote  on 
the  loss  of  a  lady's  trunk :  — 

'  "  MY  THVNK I 

M  (To  Anne ) 
• "  Have  you  beard,  my  dear  Anne,  how  my 

spirits  arc  sunk 
Have  yo ft  beard  of  the  cause  ?    Oh,  the  loss  of 

my  trunk. 

From  exertion  or  firmness  I've  never  yet  slunk  : 
But  my  fortitude'*  gone  with  tlw  lots  of  my 
trunk? 

Stunt  Lucy,  my  meid,  is  a  damsel  of  spunk  ; 
Yet  she  weeps  night  and  day  for  I  lie  loss  of  my 
trunk ! 

I'd  better  turn  nun,  and  coquet  with  a  monk  ; 
For  with  w lam.  can  1  u . .  t  without  aid  (rom  my 
bunk  ? 

•  •  •  • 

«  «  AmuVd  be  the  thief,  the  old  rascally  hunks, 
Who  rifles  tbc  fail,  and  lays  hands  on  their 
trunks ! 

He,  who  robs  the  king's  stores  of  the 
of. 

*  Is 


Wuilr, 


Eden's  bowers 


tbey  rov'd ; 
fete  yet  the  devil,  with  promise  foul  and  false, 
I  n i  ned  their  poor  heads,  aud  taught  them  how 


One  band  grasps  bet's,  the  other  holds  her  hit— * 


>  u  ao  the  law',  laid  dawn  by 


Trip." 


Those  who  think  him  a  coxcomb,  or  call  him  a 
I,rifc*» 

How  little  they  know  of  the  mind  of  my  Bigg ! 
Though  he  nc  cr  can  be  mine,  Hope  will  cv.ch 

a  twig- 
Two  deaths— and  I  yet  may  become  Mrs.  Tii^g. 
Oh  give  me,  with  him,  but  a  cottage  and  pig, 
And  content  I  would  live  on  beans,  bacon, 

and  Bigg.  * 

'  A  few  more  of  these  light  productions  re- 
main among  his  papers,  but  their  wit  is  gone 
with  those  for  whom  they  were  written  ;  the 
wings  of  time  "  eripuere  focot." 

'Of  a  very  different  description  arc  the 
following  striking  and  spirited  fragments 
which  ought  to  have  been  mentioned  in  a 
j  former  part  of  Uus  work),  written  by  him, 
apparently,  about  the  year  1794,  and  ad- 
dressed to  the  naval  heroes  of  that  period,  to 
console  them  for  the  nciilect  they  experienced 
from  the  government,  while  ribands  and  ti- 
tles were  lavished  on  the  Whig  seceders  :— 
« "  New  mind  them,  brave  black  Dick, 
Though  they've  played  thee  such  a  trick — 
Damn  their  ribands  and  their  gaiters, 
Oct  you  to  your  post  and  < 
I^x>k  upon  the  autre  sea, 
There's  a  sailor's  taffeta  ! 
Mark  the  aodiac's  radiant  bow, 


•-There's  a 

noac's  put  for  tunc ; 
but,  tunc  and  nunc  both,  n 

trunk! 

Huge  leaves  of  that  great 
Brunck, 


all  out ;  for  I 


Igncveformy 

old 


! 


But  my  rhymes 

st— k,J 
Twoold  shock 

my  trunk." 
1  From  another  of  these  trifles  (which,  no 
doubt,  produced  much  gaiety  at  the  break- 
fast-table), the  following  extracts  will  be  suf- 
ficient :— 

•  «  Muse,  assist  me  to  complain, 
While  I  grieve  for  Lady  Jane. 

I  ne'er  wits  in  so  suit  a  vein, 
Deserted  now  by  Lady  J>u»c." 

•  •  •  • 

•  "  l  ord  Pcbc's  house  was  built  by  Payne— 
No  mortal  architect  made  June. 

If  hearts  bad  windows,  through  the  p  ine 
Of  mine  you'd  see  sw«ct  Lady  Jane." 

•  •  •  • 

«  "  At  breakfast  I  could  scarce  refrain 
From  teats  at  missing  lovely  Jane; 
Nine  rolls  I  eat,  in  hopes  to  gain 
The  roll  that  might  have  fkll'n  to  Jane,"  Ac. 

1  Another,  written  On  a  Mr.  Bigg,  con- 
tains some  ludicrous  conptets  :— 
« •»  I  own  he's  not  fam'd  for  a  reef  or  a  jig, 
Tom  Sheridan  there  surpasses  Tom  Bigg. 
For,  lam'd  In  ohe  thigh,  he  is  oblig'd  to  go  zig- 
Zag,  Hke  a  crab— so  no  dancer  is  Bigg. 
,  .11  .    , , 

•  •This  gentleman,  whose  name  suits  so 
aptly  as  a  legal  authority  on  the  subject  of 
waltzing,  was,  at  the  time  these  verses  were 


written,  well  known  in  the  dancing  circles.' 

f  <  Some  verses,  by  General  Fitspabick,  on 
Lord  Holland's  father,  arc  the  best  specimens 
that  I  know  of  tins  sort  of  sebcrto.' 
I  «  He  had  a  particular  honor  of  this  word.* 


And,  man  r— «i— a  s  ongwcT  wr, 
The  Pole  shall  furnish  yon  a  star !  ^ 
Damn  their  libunds  and  Uieir  i 
Get  you  to  your  post  and  qu 
Think,  on  I 
The  two  Sir  Geo.gea-Y-  aud  H  ! 
Look  to  what  rubbish  »tnr*  will  stick, 
To  Dicky  II  — n  and  Johnny  D— k ! 
Would  it  be  for  your  country's  good, 
That  you  might  pass  for  Alec.  H— d, 
Or,  perhaps, — cud  worse  by  half— 
To  be  mistaken  for  Sir  R — b  ! 
Would  you,  like  C— ,  pine  with  spleen, 
Because  your  bit  of  silk  was  green  ? 
Would  you,  like  C — ,  change  your  side. 
To  have  your  silk  new  dipp'd  and  dyed  !— 
Like  him,  exclaim, '  My  riband's  bue 
Was  green— and  now,  by  heav'ni  :  'tis  blue,* 
And,  like  him,  stain  your  honour  too  ! 
Damn  their  ribands  and  their  gaiters, 
Get  you  to  yiur  post  and  quarters. 
On  the  foes  of  Britain  dose, 
While  l:    k  gaiters  his  Dutch  hose, 
And  eons,  with  spectacles  on  nose 
(While  to  battle  you  advance), 
His  '  lloni  soit  qui  mat  y  pense."" 

•  •  •  • 

( To  bt  MiddM  in  our  ntxt.J 

ORIGINAL.     '      "  " 

rRorwroaiTKB  at  ions  srouiid  st.  parr's. 

Tut  confined,  irregular,  and  unsightly  area, 
in  which  is  placed  one  of  the  finest — in  some 
respects  the  very  finest  monument  of  modem 
architecture,  has  too  long  been  a  stigma  upon 
our  national  taste,  a  reproach  to  the  wealthi- 
est city  in  the  world,  and  the  astonishment 
of  foreigners.  We  are  happy,  therefore,  to 
find  that  the  period  is  arrived  when  we  may 
expect  to  see  this  area  and  its  approaches 
rendered  worthy  of  so  noble  an  edifice,  and 

§  'This  reminds  me  of  a  happy  application 
which  he  made,  upon  a  subsequent  occasion, 
of  tjvo  lines  of  Drydcn  :— 

• «  When  men  like  brskine  go  astray,  , 
The  stars  are  more  in  fault  than  they- 
1 
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so  remodelled  as  to  form  oue  grand  and  uni- 
form architectural  design.  An  attentive  ex- 
amination of  Mr.  Elmcs'  plans  enables  us  to 
lay  before  our  readers  some  account  of  the 

due  regard  to  economy  and  practicability. 
So  far  as  regards  the  area  itself,  it  will  be  ex- 
tended but  very  little — no  more  than  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  reduce  it  into  a  regular 
form,  the  sides  of  which  shall  be  parallel 
with  those  of  the  cathedral.  In  some  parts, 
the  houses  will  even  advance  a  little  beyond 
the  present  line  of  building.  The  western 
•nd  of  the  area  will  be  a  semicircle  or  c ren- 


ter, of  wl  lich  the  front  of  the  cathedral  forms 
the  chord.  This  opens  into  a  square,  extend- 
ing from  the  east  corner  of  I.udgate  Street  to 
Creed  Lane;  and,  in  the  centre  of  this  place, 
it  is  proposed  to  erect  a  monument  of  the 
late  king.  Between  Creed  Lane  and  New 
Bridge  Street,  a  street  will  be  formed  eighty 
feet  wide,  forming  a  regular  and  direct  ap- 
proach to  the  western  front  of  the  cathedral, 
of  which  an  unimpeded  view  may  then  be 
obtained ;  and  it  U  easy  to  conceive  what  an 
imposing  and  magnificent  effect  will  thus  be 
produced.  To  accomplish  this  much  pro- 
perty must  certainly  be  disturbed,  but  surely 
the  substitution  of  a  noble  street,  with  excel- 
lent shops,  for  dirty  alleys,  and  houses  of  a 
very  inferior  description,  is  worth  some  par- 
tial and  temporary  inconvenience,  aud,  set- 
ting aside  the  beauty  of  the  design,  is  desira- 
ble even  as  a  profitable  speculation.  In  feet, 
so  far  will  these  alterations  be  from  being  pre- 
judicial to  the  interests  of  any  property  in  the 
neighbourhood,  {hat  they  must  tend  ulti- 
mately to  improve  it.  Even  the  inhabitants 
of  Ludgate  llill  will  have  no  reason  either  to 
be  alarmed  or  to  complain,  since  that  will 
always  continue  the  direct  line  of  traffic  from 
Fleet  Street  and  the  west,  while  the  new 
stseet  will  as  naturally  be  that  from  Blackfri- 
ars*  Bridge.  But  to  return  to  the  area  sur- 
rounding the  church  :  immediately  opposite 
the  south  portico  is  a  small  sweep  or  cres- 
cent, opening  to  a  street  carried  down  to  the 
Thames,  where  it  terminates  in  another 
crescent,  intended  as  a  market,  midway  be- 
tween Billingsgate  and  Hungerford  markets. 
Opposite  the  north  portico  is  a  similar 


a  street  leading  into  Newgate 
h  these  streets  are,  like  that  op- 


Both 

posite  the  west  front,  eighty  feet  wide.  No- 
thing can  be  more  judiciously  contrived  than 
this  arrangement,  for  these  crescents  not 
only  provide  a  convenient  emknichwt  to  the 
streets,  but  also  a  greater  space  in  front  of 
each  transept,  without  occasioning  the  gene- 
ral line  to  be  carried  back;  and  they  harmo- 
nises beautifully  and  naturally  with  the  semi- 
circular porticos  of  the  church.  It  is  proposed 
to  take  down  the  palisading  of  the  church- 
yard, which  at  present  is  carried  so  very  ir- 
regularly as  to  contract  the  carriage- way  most 
inconveniently,  and  to  place  it  at  a  uniform 
distance  from  the  building  on  every  side.  By 
this  means  much  space  will  be  gained,  and 
the  symmetry  of  the  whole  area  very  consi- 
derably improved.  The  surrounding  ht*tses, 
which  are  designed  for  shops  and  offices,  will 
have  an  Ionic  colonnade  in  front,  " 


of  tl»t!  ground-door,  so  as  to  form  a  covered 
walk,  which,  in  a  climate  like  our's,  is  as 
much  wanted  for  shelter  from  dirt  and  wet, 
as  in  Italy  for  shade — and  even  for  the  latter 
purpose  it  will  prove  by  no  means  superflu- 
ous during  the  summer  months.   The  objec- 
tion, that  such  a  mode  of  building  tends  to 
darken  the  shops,  we  consider  as  rather  fu- 
tile: in  a  narrow  street,  a  colonnade  might 
be  inconvenient  in  this  respect,  but  certainly 
not  here.    At  any  rate,  the  advantage,  both 
to  the  shops  and  the  passengers,  is  much 
greater  than  the  trifling  disadvantage  of  being 
obliged,  perhaps,  to  light  up  Uie  former  half 
an  hour  earlier.    We  hope,  therefore,  that 
this  part  of  the  plan  will  be  carried  into  exe- 
cution— not  on  the  score'  of  architectural 
beauty,  for  that  cannot  be  much  enhanced 
by  it — but  on  that  of  puMic  convenience. 
The  houses  themselves  arc  designed  with  a 
due  attention  to  symmetry,  architectural  ef- 
fect, and  economy.   The  parts  arc  bold,  and 
judiciously  broken,  without  that  affectation 
of  ornament  which  would  here  be  misplaced. 
The  fronu  do  not,  as  in  Ilegent  Street,  form 
separate  facades,  but  are  very  properly  con- 
nected, so  as  to  combine  into  one  regular 
design — thus  forming  a  frame,  if  we  may  so 
express  ourselves,  to  the  principal  object — 
the  cathedral  itself.    These  buildings  will, 
we  understand,  be  all  fronted  with  either 
Bath  or  Portland  stone,  by  which  means  eco- 
nomy will  be  consulted  almost  as  much  as 
good  taste. 

The  east  side  of  the  churchyard  will  be 
but  partially  altered,  the  greater  part  of  it 
being  occupied  by  the  recently-erected  edi- 
fice of  St.  Paul's  School ;  but  a  spacious 
opening  will  be  made  to  Cheapside  and  St. 
Martin  s  le  Grand,  so  as  to  admit  a  fine  view 
of  the  new  Post-office.  When  these  improve- 
ments are  carried  into  execution,  this  site 
will  present  a  scene  of  architectural  regular- 
ity and  grandeur  not  easily  to  be  paralleled, 
and  will  mark  with  the  importance  which  it 
deserves  the  centre  of  the  metropolis  of  the 
British  empire.  We  learn  from  good  au- 
thority that  it  has  already  met  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  parties  more  immediately  in- 
terested in  it,  and  sincerely  hope  that  so  no- 
ble a  project  will  not  have  to  contend  with 
paltry  jealousies,  invidious  cavils,  and  nar- 
row-minded opposition. 


CONSFIBACTOFTHE  J  RSI  ITS  AGAINST  QCEEX 
ELIZABETH  AX D  JAMES  I. 

( From  the  German.) 
At  a  period  when  it  is  attempted  to  revive 
the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  and  to  give  to  this 
insidious  branch  of  the  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion, all  the  power  it  once  possessed  and  wield- 
ed so  injuriously  to  society,  it  may  be  well  to, 
turn  to  the  page  of  history  and  see  what  tyran- 
ny and  what  cruelty  this  body,  assuming  the 
name  of  the  society  of  Jesus,  and  professing 
the  mild  principle  of  Christianity,  has  exer- 
cised in  former  times.  We  shall,  perhaps,  be 
told  that  the  age  is  more  enlightened,  and  that 
the  scenes  to  which  we  allude,  were  those  of 
a  barbarous  age ;  but,  it  is  to  be  recollected, 
that  the  Koman  Catholic  religion  is  unchang- 
ed and  unchangeable,  and  instances  of  its  per- 
secuting spirit  and  its  bigotry  are  not 


ing  in  the  present  day.  In  Spain,  wAiui 
the  last  few  weeks,  some  freemasons,  aautrJ 
of  uo  crime,  have  been  executed,  \>euw 
freemasonry  is  under  the  ban  of  the  pope  - 
Tlie  persecution  of  llie  Protestant*  t»  ill 
Sooth  of  Prance,  since  the 
Bourbons,  and  the  enacting  of  the 
law  against  sacrelige,are  proofs  that  the  chap- 
ter of  popery  is  not  changed.  History,  u  saiJ, 
by  some  author  to  be  philosophy,  teacbm; 
by  example,  and  we  therefore, ought  not  •• 
be  unmindful  of  its  precepts-  in  pnn., 
however,  from  Wolfs  History  of  the  Jewuv 
an  account  of  the  conspiracy  of  that  tuij 
against  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Ring  Jam*  1 
we  have  no  wish  to  excite  Protestant  iottu- 
rance,  but  to  expose  popish  tyranny. 

'  The  popes  could  not  bear  the  idn  «' 
being  deprived  of  the  richest  source*  uf  tha- 
revenues  by  the  defection  of  England ;  the* 
fore  they  attempted  repeatedly  to  open  u*i 
again.    Pius  V .  entertained  the  rowt  *> 

Sine  hopes  that  Mary  Stuart,  queen  sfSs* 
»d,  would  afford  him  an  ciportumij  d 
recovering  his  authority  in  Inst  powrffc 
kingdom.  With  that  view  Vincent  Lu" 
archbishop  of  Montreal,  and  the  je*r 
Edmund  Hay  ami  Thomas  Dasbire,his  wk 
skilful  agents,  were  despatched  bj  ton  • 
Scotland  But  Marys  mind  was  at  il* 
time  more  bent  on  love  inirtiua  than  « 
matters  of  religion.  She  polluted  the 
bed  by  her  amours  with  Datid  Km* 
notorious  Piedmonte.se  flute  pl»)«,  w-1 '! 
length  caused  Henry  Stuart  to  be 
nated,  in  order  to  be  regulariy  namoi » 
her  lover,  to  the  greatest  scandal  of  b< 
subjects,, 

*  Suien  vile  fli -positions  might. 
have  been  very  apt  to  pnimote  Root's  » 
terest;  but  Elisabeth,  guarding  the  rati*  '; 
her  throne  with  as  much  prudence  as  ami" 
spection,  watched  Mary's  steps  with  uu-«- 
mon  jealousy.  Even  in  the  beginmot 
her  reign  the  carefully  avoided  the  hub » 
Mary,  her  predecessor,  who  had  endow** 
to  support  the  Roman  Catholic  religwo  b 
violent  measures.  She  had  for  ^ 
conceived  a  predilection  for  Calrtms11 
being  extremely  fond  of  splendour,  o»y  * 
approve  of  the  simplicity  of  the  Cah .-<' 
rites,  and  became  the  founder  of  a  0 
church,  at  present  known  by  the  tew-  < 
the  Church  of  England. 

'  Pius  V.  exerting  at  length  his  P?' 
authority,  in  the  year  1 570,  hurled  the 
derbolts  of  his  ana  lite  mas  against  the  q**^ 
after  having  in  vain  employed  secret  arw-^ 
to  gain  her  over  to  his  interest.  He  c»* 

who  som- 


ber in  his  bulls  an  apostate,  who  toy- 
the  prayers  and  amicable  exhortations  ^ 
neighbouring  princes ;  a  rotten  member 
ought  to  1*  cut  off  from  the  Christian  hv 
declared  her  unworthy  to  sway  the  **P 
and  released  her  subjects  from  their  oa^ 
allegiance. 

*  The  secret  means  which  Pius  V.  e»r 
ed  to  enforce  his  bulls  against  the  q*£ 
afforded  an  excellent  support  to  bj*/* 
designs.  He  erected  not  only  •  " 
Rome,  in  which  young  Entjishmt» ~ 

1  ng  r~ 
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cardinal  of  Lorraine  to  found  similar  semina- 
ries at  Donay  and  Rheims.  The  most  pro- 
mising British  youths  were  in  these  schools 
made  gradually  acquainted  with  the  spirit  of 
the  aforementioned  bull,  under  the  direction 
of  the  jesuits,  and  afterwards  employed  as 
secret  emissaries,  being  sent  back,  under  dif- 
ferent pretexts,  to  their  native  country,  to 
preach  every  wliere  the  doctriiic  of  the  pope's 
absolute  power,  and  to  represent  it  as  an 
essential  point  of  religious  belief.  "  These 
jesuistical  pupils,"  says  Hume,  "  having  been 
educated  with  a  prospect  of  the  crown  of 
martyrdom,  could  be  deterred  neither  by 
.  danger  nor  difficulties  from  propagating  and 
maintaining  their  principles.  They  inspired 
all  their  followers  wiUi  a  mortal  hatred  against 
the  quenn, calling  her  nn  insupportable  tyrant, 
■hi  heretic,  and  a  persecutrix  of  the  faithful, 
who  had  been  solemnly  and  publicly  ex- 
communicated by  the  holy  father.  Itehcl- 
,  lion,  mutiny,  and  assassination,  were  the 
means  through  which  they  intended  to  exe- 
cute their  designs  against  her ;  and  the  rigo- 
rous constraints,  in  which  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics were  held  in  England,  rendered  them 
the  more  disposed  to  receive  such  violent 
doctrine*  from  their  spiritual  instructors. 

'  It  was  chiefly  owing  to  these  circum- 
stances that  the  queen  and  the  parliament 
from  lime  to  time  enacted  such  rigorous  laws 
against  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  particu- 
larly against  these  secret  emissaries.  But 
the  narne  of  rebellion  and  religious  hatred 
could  never  be  totally  extinguished  ;  and 
how  opportune  must  not  that  period  have 
been  to  the  jeauits!  the  papal  bull  opened  a 
v-ay  for  then  To  give  their  opinion  at  large, 
and  in  a  practical  manner,  on  a  particular 
subject  of  morality.    Robert  Person,  one  of 
the  greatest  and  ablest  members  of  their  order, 
was  the  first  who  dared  to  calumniate  the 
queen  with  die  most  violent  acrimony  in  his 
writings,  which  be  published  under  fictitious 
names.    He  had  tne  precaution  to  appear 
under  different  disguises,  being  by  turns  a 
soldier  or  a  merchant,  but  always  a  vagabond 
t  'ut  fomented  the  spirit  of  rebellion  amongst 
the  dissatisfied,  most  of  whom  wanted  no- 
thing but  encouragement.   The  libel  which 
he  wrote  against  Qneen  Elizabeth  is  an  in- 
contestable proof  of  his  restless  and  malicious 
disposition.    He  had  the  temerity  to  inain- 
tiin  that  the  kings  and  queens,  who  some 
tune  since  had  swayed  oveT  "England,  had 
either  been  bastards  or  heretics.  He  declared 
that  neither  Elizabeth,  nor  any  of  U»e  prince* 
of  the  royal  blood,  had  a  ri^ht  a  right  to  the 
crown,  which  was  die  lawful  inheritance  of 
the  fail  i.  m...  king  of  Spain  ;  that  no  subject 
was  bound  to  the  queen  by  his  oath  of  alle- 
giance, after  she  had  been  excommunicated 
by  the  pope,  iu  whose  power  it  was  to  make 
and  to  dethrone  kings,  tec.  &c. 

*  These  are  die  writings  which  by  the  jesuils 
are  declared  to  be  most  excellent  composi- 
tions ;  these  are  what  they  call  pious,  devout, 
and  catholic  sentiments ;  and  those  persons 
were  the  men  that  at  Rheims,  Douay,  and 
Rome,  superintended  the  English  colleges, 
wliere  the  British  youths  found  a  safe  asylum 
against  the  persecutions  of  die  heretics. 

*  Elizabeth  had  been  jealous  of  those  col- 


leges and  seminaries  for  some  time.  She 
was  convinced  that  the  most  dangerous  de- 
signs, lwth  against  her  life  and  crown,  were 
formed  in  those  places.  She  knew  that  they 
served  as  an  asylum  for  all  traitor  who  were 
banished  die  country,  for  all  dissatisfied  sub- 
jects, and  all  daring  and  fanatic  Englishmen. 
She  sent  people  on  whose  fidelity  she  could 
rely  to  the  seminaries  at  Rlicims  and  Rome, 
win',  under  the  pretext  of  being  exiled  and 
persecuted  Roman  Catholics,  were  to  ex- 
plore die  mysteries  of  these  Jesuitical  dens 
This  precaution  was  not  superfluous  ;  for 
they  discovered  that  the  jesuits  Kdmond 
Campian,  Radulf  Servin,  and  Alexander 
Briant,  had  arrived  in  England  by  different 
rout*,  according  to  the  advice  of  the  bishop 
of  St.  Asaph,  an  hoary  villain.  They  in- 
tended to  excite  the  people  and  a  part  of  the 
nobility  a<^ainst  the  queen,  and  to  deprire  her 
of  her  crown.  They  also  have  been  accused 
of  having  selected  fifty  men,  who  had  arms 
concealed  under  their  garments,  to  assassi- 
nate the  queen.  Robert  Dudley  earl  of  Leio- 
ster,  and  WaUingliam  die  secretary  of  state. 
After  die  perpetration  of  this  infernal  deed,  a 
certain  great  mau  was  to  exclaim,  "  Long 
lire  Queen  Mary  of  Scotland  !"  These  par- 
ticulars George  Elliot,  Cradock,  Sled,  Mundy, 
and  Hill,  who  discovered  the  conspiracy,  de- 
posed upon  oath ;  but  die  three  jesuits,  who 
were  taken  up  in  consequence  of  this  deposi- 
tion, did  not  confess  dietr  crime,  though  diey 
were  put  to  die  rack.  They  were,  neverthe- 
less, condemned  to  death,  "and  executed, 
December  1, 1A81. 

*  The  jesuits  complain  loudly  of  the  Eng- 
lish judicature  for  having  sentenced  to  death, 
with  such  an  unaccountable  precipitation, 
and  without  haviug  obtained  the  confession 
of  the  accused,  who,  as  they  pretend,  could 
be  charged  widi  no  other  crime  but  with 
being  Roman  Catholics  and  jesuits.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  matter  of  astonishment  that 
they  regard  Father  Campian  as  a  hero  and 
a  saint,  who  shed  his  blood  for  the  sake  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  failh.  They  go  still  far- 
ther, pretending  that  Cod  had  glorified  his 
death  by  miracles,  in  order  to  remove  all 
doubts  which  might  be  entertained  cither 
will)  regard  to  the  injustice  of  his  judges  or 
the  innocence  of  the  accused  Botnbinus 
wrote  his  life,  and  collected  a  great  number 
of  diese  pretended  miracles  He  asserts  that 
blood  had  streamed  out  of  the  glove  of  Judge 
Aleph,  when  he  pronounced  Cainpian's  sen- 
tence, although  not  the  least  wound  could 
be  seen  ;  he  also  would  make  us  believe 
that  the  Thames  had  suddenly  stood  stdl, 
like  the  river  Jordan,  to  the  surprise  of  all 
London,  when  Campian  expired  on  the  scaf- 
fold. It  is,  however,  much  more  remarkable 
that  the  judges  and  their  accessaries,  who 
found  the  jesuit  guilty,  died  an  unnatural 
and  violent  death.  Nor  can  I  omit  men- 
tioning the  uncommon  resentment  which  the 
news  of  Cainpian's  execution  excited  amongst 
the  leaguistic  mob  at  Paris  against  the  Bri- 
tish ambassador.  The  jesuits  allege  this  cir- 
cumstance as  a  proof  of  their  innocence, 
although  it  speaks  loudly  to  the  contrary,  it 
being  notorious  that  the  faction  of  the  jesuits 
had  recourse  to  the  most  unwarrantable  and 


violent  measures  to  effect  the  ruin  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  It  was  no  secret  diat  Cainpian's 
and  his  associates'  daring  undertaking  against 
the  queen  and  the  British  empire  was  devised 
at  Paris  under  the  direction  of  die  Bishop  of 
St.  Asaph,  who  came  purposely  on  that  busi- 
ness from  Rome :  it  is,  therefore,  no  wonder 
that  the  jesuits,  who  at  tiiat  time  supported 
the  leaguistic  cabals  in  France,  found  it  easy 
to  excite  the  misguided  multitude  against  the 
English  ambassador.  The  jesuits  had  always 
been  accustomed  to  defend  themselves  against 
the  accusations  of  their  antagonists  by  such 
miserable  subterfuges  They  endeavour  to 
exculpate  themselves,  by  calling  to  their  as- 
sistance miracles  and  the  testimony  of  his- 
torians of  their  own  order,  without  consider- 
ing that  an  impartial  man  is  more  firmly  con- 
vinced by  the  connection  of  circumstanced, 
Uian  by  specious  apologies.  Although  Cam- 
pian was  sentenced  to  deathjbr  high  trea- 
son, without  having  made  a  confession  of  his 
crime,  yet  this  circumstance  is  far  from  being 
a  sufficient  proof  of  his  innocence.  His  occu- 
pation in  England  could,  in  consequence  of 
the  relation  in  which  die  queen  stood  widi 
respect  to  the  court  of  Rome,  consist  in  no- 
thing else  but  in  secret  endeavours  to  deprive 
her  by  his  cabals  of  the  obedience  and  fidelity 
of  her  subjects.  Rapin  mentions  it  as  an 
undeniable  fact,  that  Campian  went  some- 
times as  a  statesman,  ami  at  other  times  as  a 
soldier,  into  the  houses  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, under  the  pretext  of  instructing  or  com- 
forting them,  lmt  really  for  no  other  purpose 
dmn  to  excite  them  to  rebellion  and  sedition. 
Himself  and  his  associate  Person  distributed 
a  great  number  of  libels  against  the  queen 
amongst  die  Roman  Catholics ;  and  this  act 
alone  would  have  qualified  them  for  die  gal- 
lows, aldiough  the  conspiracy  against  the 
queen  were  not  proved. 

1  The  jesuits,  however,  have  not  sinned 
once  only  against  Queen  Elizabeth,  but  fre- 
quently and  without  intermission.  It  is  re- 
marked in  the  history  of  England  as  some- 
thing very  singular,  that  tliese  ecclesiastics 
did  not  sutler  four  years  to  pass  without  com- 
mitting an  act  of  treason  against  the  stale. 
Campian  was  hanged  in  the  year  1581,  and, 
in  die  year  1584,  William  Parry's  entrails 
were  torn  out  by  the  public  executioner. 
This  wretch  was  an  attorney,  had  squandered 
away  his  fortune,  and  wanted  to  repair  his 
ruined  finances  by  an  unheard-of  act  of  vil- 
lainy. The  jesuit  Benedic  Palmio,  whom 
Parry  met  at  Venice,  declared  that  the  design 
of  assassinating  Queen  Elizabeth  was  ex- 
tremely acceptable  in  the  eyes  of  God.  He 
presented  to  his  already  perturbed  mind  a 
dreadful  picture  of  the  oppression  under 
which  the  Roman  Catholics  in  England 
groaned.  The  atrocious  villain  from  that 
time  had  not  a  moment's  rest,  and  went  from 
Venice  to  Paris,  where  he  met  with  his  coun- 
tryman William  Alan,  who  had  wrote  a 
furious  libel  against  the  Queen  of  England. 
Watts,  a  learned  jesuit,  endeavoured  to  con- 
vince him  of  the  heniousness  of  his  design  ; 
but  his  colleagues  were  verv  little  obliged  to 
him  for  his  honesty.  Father  Hannibal  Cod- 
ret,  however,  contrived  to  persuade  Parry 
that  Watts,  and  all  the  theolgians  who  had 
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alarmed  his  conscience,  were  heretics.  The 
traitor  received  the  lord's  sacrament  at  the 
college  of  the  jesuits,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Cardinals  Vendosme  and  Joyeusc,  and  then 
went  to  England  to  execute  his  design,  after 
having  made  on  agreement  to  that  purpose 
with  the  pope.  He  succeeded  in  his  endea- 
vours to  obtain  admission  to  Queen  Elizabeth, 
under  the  pretext  of  having  important  dis- 
coveries to  make  concerning  a  conspiracy 
against  her  life.  The  queen  was  very  much 
pleased  with  his  hypocritical  devotion,  and 
gave  him  leave  to  sec  her  frequently  without 
witnesses.  Parry  was  several  times  tempted 
to  execute  his  diabolical  design  ;  but  the 
magnanimity  of  the  queen  and  his  own  fear 
always  disarmed  him,  and  he  procrastinated 
the  perpetration  of  his  intention  so  long,  that 
il  at  length  grew  too  heavy  a  bunlen  for  him- 
self alone ;  he  therefore  communicated  his 
dreadful  secret  to  one  of  his  relations,  whose 
name  was  Nueil,  with  the  view  to  make 
him  accessary  in  his  intended  murder  of  the 
queen.  Nueil,  however,  thought  it  preferable 
to  discover  the  whole  design  to  Elizabeth,  in 
which  iutention  he  was  confirmed  by  the 
evident  hesitation  and  irresolution  which  ap- 
peared in  Parry's  behaviour.  Parry  was  in 
consequence  seized,  and  confessed  his  in- 
tended crime  on  the  rack,  when  it  appeared 
that,  besides  the  jesuits  Palmio  and  Codret, 
another,  whose  name  was  William  Chreikton, 
was  concerned  in  the  conspiracy.  The  latter 
had  been  rector  of  the  college  at  Lyons,  re- 
sided some  time  in  Scotland,  where  he  with 
uncommon  address  supported  the  designs  of 
the  King  of  Spain  and  the  Duke  of  Parma 
against  England,  and  at  length  stole  in  dis- 
guise into  that  kingdom.  lie  was  also  ap- 
prehended and  put  to  the  torture ;  but  at  first 
obstinately  refused  to  make  a  confession  ; 
however,  he  wrote  at  last  to  Walsinghani,  the 
secretary  of  state,  informing  him  that  he  re- 
collected to  have  had  a  conversation  with 
Parry  at  Lyons,  in  which  he  had  told  him 
that  it  was  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God  and 
man  to  assassinate  the  queen. 

'  It  fs  incomprehensible  how  the  judges 
cortld  l>e  satisfied  with  Uiis  pretence ;  and  it 
seems  that  they  did  not  know  the  constitution 
of  the  order,  whose  main  principle  was,  that 
every  prince  that  was  not  of  the  party  of  the 
Pope  and  the  King  of  Spain,  was  a  tyrant 
whom  every  subject  had  a  right  to  kill.  1 1  is 
evident  that  Chreikton  impos  d  upon  his 
judges,  and  that  the  sentiments  which  he  dis- 
played in  his  letter  to  the  secretary  of  stale 
do  nut  at  all  agree  with  those  which  he  be- 
trayed at  the  court  of  Scotland. 

'  Sixtux  V.  wanted  to  marry  James  king  of 
Scotland  to  a  Spanish  princess,  in  order  lo 
reconduct  him  by  that  union  to  the  Iwsom 
of  the  Romish  church ;  but  the  chancellor 
Matelan  found  means  to  frustrate  that  design. 
The  jesuit  Chreikton  did  not  hesitate,  how- 
ever, to  discover,  by  his  own  practice,  his 
approbation  of  the  Jesuitical  doctrine,  that  it 
was  lawful  to  do  a  bad  action  for  a  good 
purpose.  He  meditated  the  assassination  of 
the  chancellor;  but  his  design  miscarried 
through  committing  tlie  execution  of  it  to  an 
hired  assassin.  This  circumstance  clearly 
prove,  how  little  the  jesuits  have  to  Loast  of 


Chreikton's  letter  to  Walsingham,  as  a  proof 
that  he  had  not  been  concerned  in  the  plot 
against  the  queen. 

•  Parry's  conviction,  amongst  other  severe 
measures  against  treason  and  assassination, 
occasioned  also  a  rigorous  law  against  the 
jesuits;  they  were  ordered  to  quit  the  king- 
dom within  a  fortnight ;  and  it  was  de- 
creed, that  any  member  of  their  society 
that  should  not  have  quitted  England  by 
that  time,  should  be  judged  guilty  of  high 
treason,  and  every  one  that  should  harbour  a 
jesuit  in  his  house,  be  punished  as  a  felon. 
All  Rritish  subjects  who  studied  abroad  in 
the  colleges  of  the  jesuits,  were  ordered 
to  return,  on  pain  of  being  punished  for 
high  treason ;  hut,  notwithstanding,  these 
pious  fathers  had  not  yet  lost  all  "hopes  of 
success.  The  evse  with  which  Uicy  could 
assume  any  disguise,  without  detriment  to 
their  essential  calling,  assisted  them,  greatly 
in  the  prosecution  of  their  intrigues-  They 
could  make  even  the  capital  the  centre  of 
their  transactions  without  falling  into  the 
hands  of  justice.  Their  plots  grew  the  more 
dangerous,  because  the  secresy  and  circum- 
spection with  which  they  acted  cut  off  all 
opportunity  of  surprising  them  in  the  fact. 

'Their  v'illanies  did  not,  however,  entirely 
remain  in  darkness. — A  new  plot,  which  they 
concerted  in  the  year  1586,  against  the  Queen 
of  England,  accelerated  the  execution  of  Mary 
queen  of  Scotland.  Anthony  Babiugton,  a 
young  man,  concerted  a  plan  with  Bernard 
Mendoza,  the  Spanish  agent,  to  assassinate 
Elizabeth,  and  to  raise  Mary,  who  then  had 
been  a  prisoner  of  state  for  several  years,  to 
the  British  throne.  That  unfortunate  princess 
suffered  herself  to  be  involved  in  the  plot, 
and  gave  the  Spaniard  hopes  that  she  would 
resign  the  government  voluntarily  to  Philip, 
as  he  was  the  only  monarch  that  was  power- 
ful enough  to  extirpate  heresy  in  England. 
This  intrigue  was  supported  in  Spain  and  in 
France  by  secret  embassies  sent  thither  by 
the  deluded  queen.  Babington's  zeal  in  this 
affair  seemed  not  to  be  fervent  enough ;  how- 
ever the  jesuit  Ballard,  who  came  from 
France  to  England  to  urge  the  speedy  exe- 
cution of  the  intended  atrocious  act,  found 
means  to  inspire  him  with  an  incredible 
enthusiasm,  representing  not  only  the  assas- 
sination of  Elizabeth  as  an  holy  and  laudable 
deed,  but  exciting  also  in  the  heart  of  the 
ambitious  and  voluptuous  Habington  a  fatal 
passion,  by  flattering  him  with  the  hope  that 
Mary  would  give  him  her  hand,  which  com- 
pletely inebriated  his  reason.  Hie  day  on 
which  the  queen  was  to  be  assassinated  was 
already .  fixed,  but  the  conspiracy  was  dis- 
covered before  he  could  execute  his  purpose. 
Babingtnn  and  Ballard  were  apprehended 
and  sentenced  to  death.  Their  perfidious 
hearts  were  torn  out  of  their  brcaiU,  and 
beaten  in  their  face. 

1  Whilst  Elizabeth  was  exposed  to  conti- 
nual dangers  in  her  own  palace,  the  King  of 
Spain  had  fitted  out,  in  the  year  1588,  that 
dreadful  armada  which  excited  the  astonish- 
ment of  all  F.urope.  He  cxiiausted  almost 
all  the  resources  of  his  finances  to  fit  out  a 
fleet  which  never  had  its  equal.  Philip, 
whose  state  policy  was  constantly  occupied 


with  the  most  enormous  schemes,  had  not 
only  the  interest  of  religion  at  heart,  but  also 
designed  to  possess  hynself  of  the  Hniisii 
throne.  He  began  at  that  time  to  be  sensible 
of  the  superiority  of  his  subjects  in  the  Ne- 
therlands, who  were  powerfully  supported  by 
England.  The  conquest  of  that  kingd<vi> 
appeared  therefore  to  him  to  be  a  necessary 
step,  in  order  to  regain  his  declining  autho- 
rity in  die  I»w  Countries,  Imt  this,  his  n  il 
motive,  he  wished  to  be  involved  in  obscu- 
rity, and  to  rise  against  England  n*»rely  in 
the  form  of  a  defender  of  the  true  religion 
and  the  papal  see. 

'  Pope  Sixtus  V.  a  man  of  an  unbridled 
ambition,  found  means  to  represent  the  vio- 
lent designs  of  the  King  of  Spain  as  a  holy 
crusade.  He  authorized  him  by  a  bull,  m 
which  he  called  the  Queen  of  England  art 
heretic  and  a  bastard,  and  declared  her  di- 
vested of  her  dipiity,  to  drive  her  from  !*t 
throne  by  force  of  arms,  and  to  submit  h>r 
kingdom  to  the  apostolical  see.  "  We  ex- 
communicate," thus  Pius  cxpresse  l  hims.-lf, 
"  by  virtue  of  God's  omnipotence  and  of  m: 
holy  function,  the  said  EUzaWih,  and  dive< 
her  of  her  royal  dignities,  rights,  and  clu-.n 
to  the  English  crown  ;  declare  her  a  lawl.-- 
and  notorious  tyrant,  and  absolve  all  her  srV- 
jects  from  the  oath  of  allegianee  and  oS*- 
dience  which  they  have  sworn  to  her.  \W 
further  command  earnesdy,  by  the  wrath  of 
toe  omnipotent  God,  and  on  pain  of  excom- 
munication and  other  corporeal  p'iiiish;nc:i:. 
that  no  person,  of  whatever  rank  he  be,  apt-  r 
the  publication  of  this  bull,  shall  jwy  Her  ihe 
least  obodience,  savour,  or  assistance,  but  tint 
every  one  shall  use  all  his  power*  and  fami- 
lies to  punish  her  according  to  her  d*scns- 
We  declare  at  the  same  time,  tK.it  we  not 
only  authorize  any  one,  of  whatever  rank  h 
be,  to  apprehend  the  said  tyrant  and  hr- 
abettors,  to  seize  and  to  deliver  them  op  M 
the  Roman  Catholic  party;  but  wc  also  pr.> 
rai:e  an  adequate  reward  to  every  person  tU-- 
shall  render  us  such  an  important  servkv 
and  as  we  in  general  are  prompted  by  o-  r 
paternal  and  innate  liberality  to  open  tfv 
spiritual  treasury  of  the  holy  church,  ** 
hereby  grant  a  complete  absolution  of  all  lr.> 
sins  to  every  one  that  shall  assist  the  Catbota 
king  in  that  undertaking." 

'The  jesuits,  a  great  number  of  who 
were  on  board  of  Philip's  fleet,  were  d* 
heralds  whom  he  dispatched  before  this  bcE , 
to  excite  all  catholics  in  England  against  U* 
queen.   The  most  distinguished  of  Uiese  bar 
bingers  of  discord  and  sedition  was  Her,  . 
Garnet,  who  under  different  names  and  d> 
guises  went  about  to  disseminate  rebellm- 
However,  neither  the  anathemas  of  the 
nor  the  intrigues  of  the  jesuits  produced  ti' 
desired  effect.    Elizabeth  treated  f 


catholics  with  so  much  lenity,  that  they  d*i 
not  dare  to  revolt  against  a  'queen  who  * 
generously  forgot  injuries,  and  was  I 
even  to  her  enemies.  This  prudent 
viour  frustrated  all  the  artifices  of  hat  f 
rate  and  dreadful  enemies.  The  Roman  ca- 
tholics forgot  the  interest  of  their  < 
order  to  think  only  of  the ! 
dom. 
■  It  is 
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minious  and  mortifying  mariner  this  Spanish 
crusade  terminated.  Kven  the  elements 
seem  to  have  been  incensed  against  the  dar- 
tnc  undertaking  of  the  Spaniards.  The  fleet, 
which  Spanish  arrogance  hud  denominated 
the  Invincible  Armada,  had  scarcely  put  to 
s.-a,  when  it  was  dispersed  by  a  dreadful 
hurricane. 

'  The  jesuits  beheld  the  failure  of  such  a 
Trand  undertaking  with  inward  vexation,  and 
had  again  recourse  to  tlieir  usual  mode  of 
wcrtrt  assassination.  Patrick  Cullen  came, 
in  the  year  1593,  to  Kogland.  with  an  inten- 
tion to  assassinate  the  queen.  The  ic»uit 
Hollet  bad  prepared  him  in  the  Netherlands 
ft>r  that  villainous  purpose,  having  adminis- 
tered the  absolution  and  the  Lord's  Sup[H>r 
to  him,  and  represented  the  assassination  of 
the  queen  as  an  undertaking,  the  justness  of 
which  was  founded  on  the  divine  laws,  and 
whose  execution  would  be  highly  pleasing  to 
God.  The  jesnit  Creswel,  who  resided  in 
Spain,  wrote  at  the  same  time  a  violent  libel, 
M:ider  the  fictitious  name  of  Andrew  Philo- 
)  iter,  in  which  Ktizabeth  was  shamefully 
abused,  and  the  nation  exhorted  to  lake  up 
irmi  against  her. 

C  I'o  be  Citnclmdcd  in  our  next .) 

ORIGINAL  POETRY, 

sf.vsrr  os  the  srA-snonr.* 
Flow  beautiful,  bow  chnnum^  teii  toe  sun, 

1  lasfning  hiscovrte  towards  the  westers  seas  ; 
T.ike  to  •  warrior  whose  race  is  ruo, 

And  splendid  victories  past,— resting  in 
peace  f 

Tae  air  is  stilt  and  peaceful,  not  a  sound 
O^turiss  the  l  uig.KK  whsth  oV*il  prevails, 

•sue  when  the  sea-gull  skiuis  tlie  de«p  pro- 
found, ., 
Or  noisy  sailor  hoists  the  pendant  sails, 
l  ite  ambient  air  is  still, — a  itillae**  holy 
I'crvtdes  tlie  earthy  the  woods,  the  sea,  the 
sky; 

It  doth  invest  the  sonl  with  meianchr.ly, 
And  fixes  high  the  thoughts  on  Deity  * 

The  rocks  which  bound  the  scent  remain  un- 
mov'd, 

As  when  Creation  first  their  being  gave  ; 
Srrong  and  eternal  barriers  bare  they  prov'd, 

To  the  rude  Dealing  of  the  briny  wave. 
That  war  is  now  at  rest,— sweet  peace  is  found 

To  reign  o'u*  all  creation,  and  display 
Tlx*  joy  and  pleasure  she  distributes  round 

When  glorious  in  the  west  sits  clbsing  day. 
See  bow  the  beauteous  clouds  tiieir  hues  do 
change,— 

TlieyVe        '"trb*  yellosr-rrd     now  blwe, 
now  grey ; 
O  how  imagination  wild  doth  range, 
Lost  in  th'  abyss  of  their  variety ! 
Look, — bow  ihey  change  !— their  farms  and 
colour  change, 
Fi  lbng  the  mind  with  dreaass  of  heavenly 

1st  tbtem,  with  souls  set  Dee  from  earth  we  range, 
Nor  think  the  lovely  scene  is  transitory. 

•  Were  we  in  the  habit  of  puiBng  on*  our 
,  mtu  tutors,  we  might,  without  any  charge  of 
jiusekcry,  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to 
he  exquisite  pieces  which  have  lately  appeared 
n  Tfnt  Literary  Chronicle,  from  the  pen  of 
J.  Zi~  Y.;  their  own  merit,  however,  we  arc 
iure.  will  recommend  them  to  every  reader  of 
food  taste — Eo. 


ftie  sun  is  hast'ning  on  bis  downward  way ; 

All  nature  praise  him — with  cheerful  voice, 
For  all  in  nature  feel  his  quick'ning  ray, 

And  all  that  feel  his  pow'r,  in  him  rejoice. 
The  still  deep  sea  enamour'd  of  lain  grows,— 

See  bow  be  hastes  to  steal  from  ber  a  kins  ; 
How  his  bright  mb  widi  heavenly  beauty 
glows, 

As  he  hastes  forward  to  enjoy  that  bliss  ! 
Behold,  he  sinks!  bow  gorgeous  is  he  dress VI, 

Robing  himself  in  heaven's  resplendent  hues. 
The  ev'niag  star  bespangles  now  his  vest,  . 

Mimics  his  my,  and  in  his  step;,  pursues. 
Look,  look,— they  kiss !— the  oeeau  and  the 
suit ; 

He  hides  his  f  ice  in  her  deep  heaving  breast, 
And,  wearied  with  the  course  be  now  hath  ruu, 
He  in  ber  lkMoin  lays  himself  to  rest. 

The  splendid  hues  are  gone,— the  charm  is 
post, 

And  mystic  twilight  hastens  on  its  way ; 
The  giiinm'ring  light  is  now  receding  fast, 
And  all  the  sky  is  one  pure  sober  grey  ! 
574  October,  I  Si5.  a  j».  v. 


sovmt  to  i»r  tin. 
I  do  not  look  again  to  i 

A  bean  like  thine, 
A  haven,  where  I  may  i 

Atony  time. 
Be  my  sky  dark,  or  be  it  fair ; 

Be  uiy  joy  dead  or  high, 
1  always  rind  a  pillaw  there 

Wbeicon  to  lie. 
The  fire-fly  duales  in  the  night. 

The  glow-worm  glitters  in  the  shade, 
But  troth  will  shine  where  all  is  bright, 

A  light  thul  will  uol  fade. 
Some  call  Ibce  fair  and  gay  and  bland. 
But  I  will  call  thee  mora-a  friend. 

H.  K.  H. 


ON  tltUISTIAS  XSMEJi. 

We  are  loid  the  nyMms  of  ni utters  and  da 
From  their  persoos  and  calling  oft  varies, 

But  you  11  find  that  the  Christian  as  well  as 
surnames, 
Go  no  leas  by  the  rule  of  contraries : 

For  Urban,  the  rustic  was  ne'er  in  the  clfy; 
Flora  knows  not  sunflowers  from  daisies— 

And  sallow-laced  Rota  ii  not  sweet  or  pretty- 
No  lady  less  graceful  than  Grace  is. 

For  ran  io,  just  rain'd,  his  fortune  repairs 
By  a  marriage  with  ugly  Miss  flelta  ; 

Poor  Felix  i*  wretehed  he  vowed  and  declares, 
At  tlie  lack-lustre  plus  of  his  Stella  t 

Frowning  f.ore  hates  the  lameness  of  Lro,  her 
swain, 

Clementina  bas  neatly  killed  ber  man, 
AUthta  will  lie  for  the  most  paltry  gain. 

Ami  tbcret  no  truer  Briton  than  German;  1 
Miss  Temp  ranee  delights  in  a  glass  of  Mae-rasa, 

Miss  Blanch  is  as  brown  as  a  herrv, 
While  roarfaace,  though  married,  will  yield  to 
your  woing, 

And  S»lom<,n',  foolishly  merry. 
Litt'e  Maximum  scarcely  can  stretch  five  feet 
high  ", 

Clement  flew  in  a  passion  with  Afrrry— 
Because  she,  for  fun,  liad  just  poked  out  bis 
eye,— 

And  how  sadly  will  Agatha  curse  ye. 

Of  a  rapid  consumption  poor  Boniface  dies, 
To  plunder  you  J  ax  t  ice  is  willing. 

Miss  Prudence  with  tiny  mad  project  complies, 
And  I  wouldn't  trust  Faith  with  a  shilling. 

Then  some  arc  call'd  after  those  men  of  re- 
nown, 


Whote  names  nre  recorded  in  story ; 
Thus  the  muses  disdain  my  friend  Uorate  to 
own, 

And  Aneustm  is  careless  of  glory- 
Old  stammering  Tnllj  now  drives  the  Bath 
mail, 

All  his  eloquence  lies  in  bis  whip-thong; 
At  the  sight  of  u  sword  AltianAtr  grows  pale, 

Qnintilian  ne'er  licard  of  a  dipUithong. 
Now  I  Impe  that  to  those  who  Invc  rend 
through  my  rhyme, 

It  will  not  be  a  subject  for  quarrel, 
If  I  turn  to  some  practical  service  their  time, 

And  end  with  o-bit  of  a  moral. 
Since  names  cannot  give  the  good  things  they 
imply, 

Nor  exalt  the  chance-bearer  to  fame, 
By  virtue  the  name  (o  adorn  we  should  try, 
for  renown  to  the  J 


THE  DRAMA) 


AKD  PUBLIC 

Datar  I.axt.  Tit  eat  hp. — Since  the  time 
that  the  King  of  Poland  spent  a  couple  of 
millions  of  money  in  entertaining  the  Em- 
press Catherine  of  Russia  three  days,  there 
lias  not  been  so  great  a  sacrifice  mode  to  gra- 
tify one  or  more  individuals,  as  Mr.  Junius 
Rrutus  1  loath  has  made  in  crossing  the  At- 
lantic, for  the  purpose,  a*  the  phry-b^'g  as- 
sure us, of  performing  for'  three  nights/only 
at  this  house,  which,  admitting  he  has  the 
highest  salary  given  by  tlie  theatre,  will  pro- 
duce him  twenty  pounds,  being  a  fraction  of 
a  farthing  per  mite  for  his  travelling  expenses. 
Mr.  Booth  is  a  copy,  both  in  the  detects  of 
actitii!  and  of  pt: ri.ua  of  Mr.  Kean;  his  voice 
is  move  hoarse,  end  he  has  but  snatcties  of 
the  spirit  of  the  original,  whom  he  co- 
pies venr  closely  in  his  faults,  but  never 
reaches  his  beat  points,  and  when  he  at- 
tempts to  bo  original,  he  is  least  of  all  suc- 
cessful. America  has  certainly  not  improved 
him,  nor  did  it  ever  improve  any  one;  in- 
deed tlie  houses  being  even  terser  than  those 
in  London,  it  requires  the  utmost  straining  of 
the  voice  to  become  audible. 

Mr.  Booth  made  his  first  appearance  on 
Saturday,  in  the  character  of  Brutus,  in  the 
play  of  that  name ;  his  performance  was  to- 
lerably correct,  and  reminded  us  of  Kean, 
but  only  as  the  shadow  reminds  us  of  the 
substance ;  there  were  occasional  passages 
well  given,  and  the  performance  was  altoge- 
ther above  mediocrity. 

On  Thursday  night,  he  appeared  in  the 
eharacter  of  Richard  the  Third  ;  in  the  first 
three  acts  he  was  tame,  bat  in  the  last  two 
be  became  more  animated ;  the  last  scene 
was  good,  and  the  combat  with 


1  lie  spectacle  of  Valentine  and  Orton,  with 
much  new  and  well  painted  scenery,  has 
been  revived  at  this  theatre. 

Covekt-Garokk  Theatre. — Mr.  Wardr, 
wlio  has  failed  to  make  an  impression  in  any 
one  character,  ttioogh  he  has  attempted  se- 
veral, is  gradually  sinking  into  that  numerous 
but  respectable  class- the  useful  actors.  - 
Since  our  last,  lie  has  performed  Bob  Boy, 
in  the  play  of  that  name,  and  Old  Foster,  m 
the  comedy  of  A  Woman  never  Vext :  the 
fonnei  was  a  staid  and  formal,  and  the  1st* 
ler  an  uproarious  performance ;  in  Bob  Boy, 
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to  the  menace  of  lUthleigh  Os- 
,,  hi*  directions  respecting  hi*  chil- 
Hrrn,  and  the  scene  of  his  capture,  were  the 
IjcbI  parts  of  his  performance. 

Mis*  i-iccy  appeared,  fior  the  first  time,  as 
Helen  Mactrrev;or,  and  tinman  her  person  ap- 
j>eared  somewhat  too  delicate  for  the  consort 
of  the  Macgregor,  yet  she  displayed  a  mifrhty 
soul.  Rayner  converted  Dotigal  into  a 
Yorkshire  clown.    Farrcn's  Nicol  Jarvie  was 


and  passes  over  the  meridian  rather  before  1 1 
o'clock.  Hie  tail  is  long  and  narrow,  and 
varies  from  10  to  20  degrees  in  length,  ac- 
cording to  the  clearness  of  the  atmosphere. 

wr.r.RLY  MF.Ti:oanLor.i(  at.  joins  At.. 


A  m  i  i'H  i  Tiir.ATnE.— This  theatre,  which 
lias  undergone  some  judicious  and  tasteful 
embellishments,  was  opened  on  Monday, 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  Terry  and  Mr. 
Yates,  wiih  a  strong  company,  very  success- 
fully. 

"lxiebature  and  sciencbT 

Mr.  Gray,  author  of  the  Supplement  to  the 
Pharmacopeia,  &c,  has  in  the  press  a  work 
on  the  chemical  arts  and  manufactures  of 
Great  Britain,  similar  to  Nicholson's  work 
on  the  mechanical  arts. 

Mr.  Henry  Dnwe,  the  engraver,  has  in 
land  a  half-length  portrait  of  Dr.  George 
liirkbock,  from  a  painting  by  Mr.  S.  Lane. 

Arctic  I  Mud  Expedition. — The  latest  intelli- 
gence from  our  enterprising  countrymen  is 
derived  from  a  letter  written  by  Dr.  Richard- 
son,  the  associate  of  Captain  Franklin,  and 
dated  Peoetanguishen,  on  the  Lake  Huron 
(the  most  advanced  naval  station  on  the 
lakes),  April  22,  1825.  In  this  letter  the 
doctor  says: — 

1  Our  Canadian  voyageurs  have  arrived 
from  Montreal,  and  we  start  to-morrow  in  two 
large  canoes,  and  thirty-two  of  the  party,  for 
Sault  St.  Marie  and  I'ort  William,  on  Lake 
Superior. — From  the  latter  place,  we  proceed 
ip  four  north  canoes  to  Ijic  la  Pluie.  lac  des 
Bow,  lie.  to  Lake  Winipcg,  Saskatchewan 
river,  Heaver  lake,  Frog  Portage,  English 
river,  kc.  to  Methye  Porta*;*,  and  the  Alba 
Iwsca  country.  On  the  Mediye  Portage,  or 
at  the  farthest  ut  Chepewyan,  we  expect  to 
overtake  the  boats  that  left  England  last  sum-' 
war,  wlieu  a  part  of  our  Canadian  voyageurs 
will  be  discliarged.   The  whole  party  are  at 

t re-tent  in  good  health  and  spirits.  The  car- 
■MM of  the  season  is  very  favouiable.' 
/V  Comet.— The.  Comet  has  passed  from 
the  coiutcllaliou  Taurus,  in  a  south-eastern 
direction,  nearly  40  degrees  since  the  22d  of 
September,  and  is  now  travelling  over  the 
southern  part  of  Cetus.  Since  the  famous 
comet  of  181 1,  we  have  not  had  one  which  has 
shone  so  bright,  for  a  continuance,  as  our 
present  visitor.  On  the  Rth  of  October  it 
formed  a  nearly  equilateral  triangle  with  Al- 
dilmrun,  and  the  two  stirs  in  the  head  of 
Aries.  A  line  drawn  through  Lapelia,  the 
Pleiades  and  Meuktr.  poiuted  to  it ;  and  it 
w.i*  lite  same  distance  from  the  latter  as 
Capella  is  from  the  Pleiades,  or  the  Ple- 
iades fro:ii  Mcnkir.  It  has  now  17  degrees 
tight  ascension,  and  29  degrees  south  decli- 
nation, and  travels  over  4  degrees  in  24  hours. 
On  a  clear  night  il  is  visible  at  10  o'clock, 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Our  Ox  lord  correspondent  shall  hear  from  us 
in  a  rf  ty  or  two. 

Stnntas,  by  J.  M.  L,,  in  our  next. 

Works  ju*  pubtUhtH.—Ynnjth't  Antiquaries  Port 
folio,  ke.  two  nb.  p"*l  8m.  18.  —  Hoolt'i  Grrtk 
Grammar,  — Roacoe**  Law  of  Arthraa  relating  to 
R*»J.  Hwumty.  two  mis  royal  «ro.  It  Ms,  OA— Hand* 
nd  Recoveries,  11*.— Gwilt'a  Architecture  of 
imiwriol  8.0.  U.  Ift..— Plait  •  tngluli  Sy- 
nonyra*.  &*.— Elegant  Letter  Writer,  Ji.— William. 11 
Ab.lract  of  Acta.  5th  tiro.  IV.  Sen  14*  —  Holbert'* 
MuMum  Eurupariim,  llrao,  7r  —  Milton*  Piradue 
Lort,  iUwrtrated  by  Martin.  Hart  VI  10..  So*. 


by  peroiiMH-M,  In  Hit  Royal  Hignne*.  the 

Duke  of  York. 
Ttiii  d.  y  i >  pu  blished,  price  As. 

INSTRUCTIONS  for  the  FIELD  SER- 
VICE of  CAVA LRY.  Translated  now  Uu  Genn.a 
of  General  Couut  Biatnark. 

By  Captain  LUDLOW  BEAMISH, 
Fourth  Dragoon  Guards. 
Printed  for  Ota.  B-  Wailrahe-r,  Ave- Maria  Lane. 


TO  PARErtTS,  GUARDIANS,  he. 

AN  APPRENTICE  is  WANTED  to  the 
PRINTING  BUSINESS,  iu  »o  Office  which  P*e- 
•cot*  peculiar  Adrantage*  to  a  Youth  duly  qualified. 
It  Is  proposed  that  We  aba  1 1  board  and  lodge  with  the 
Faaaily,  be  taught  the  huainea*  of  a  Coanoejtor,  and 
iu'lrocled  ■•■  the  act  of  Coned  lug  Proofs,  and  the 

Knei'al  Management  of  a  Printing  Office;  and  he  will 
entitled  to  the  Freedom  of  Me  city  of  London  It 
■•  eaaeulial  that  the  Youth  shonld  have  received  a 
libera]  Education,  and  be  inclined  to  Study.  An  ade- 
quate Premium  will  be  required.  For  farther  partial, 
tare  addreta  B.  B ,  Literary  Chronicle  Office,  8urrey 
Street.  Strand. 

In  a  few  day.  will  lie  published,  in  8ro.  price  t«*. 

Part*  I.  to  XI.     ■  •  . 

LETTERS  to  a  FRIEND,  on  the  STATE 
of  IRELAND,  the  lloman  Catholic  Qaealioo,  and 
the  Mriila  of  Cutmiitulional  KeJigiuue  Di.linctiona. 
By  EDWARD  AUGUSTUS  Kc.NDAL.Eaq  F8.A. 
•  II  y  a  certain,  nuux  daaia  la  repablique  quiy  tout 
•uuffrila,  parccqu'  ila  prcrieuncnl  uu  etupcebcut  dc  plus 


grand*  niaux.' — La  Biuyeie 
L»nd«n  i  printed  for  ban, 
Lane  j  and  Carpenter  nud  Son.  Old 


B.  Wlullakcr,  Are-Maria 


COCIETE  FRANCAISF.  formce  pour  la 

1  '  ili«:ui»i<»i  <le  ton.  let  nuj.-t.  de  Litt6rature  ou  dea 
Science,  et  do  Aria  I,e  hut  de  celle  Hociele  est  de 
Culttver  la  cuuucnaiuiBce  ile  cetle  Laague,  devenae 
aujounl-hui  ai  nrceeaanirr  .i  l'i  lude  dea  Belle*  Lettres 
et  aux  liaiion.  g<nrnl<  ?  de  la  S.-cictr,  et  ricu  nc  peat 
itn  t'tua  adapts  A  en  consereei  ou  nerfectlonner  la 
eoauoiu.ance,  qu'uee  ••aemhh*  oil  I'raprit  pu'une 
Iraiieer  ]e  double  agri'tuetit  de  I'utile  el  de  l  affeabl*. 

Dr*  plana  et  dea  copiea  dea  reglemen.  fpriX  I*  .  M 
lioutcot  cl.ri  M  t\.|>e,43,  Ctieap.ide,  Mexra  Bteaddw 
and  Son,  I'll,  Cheaptidei  M  Steuart,  138,  Cbeapaidt , 
Meaar*.  Cliappel  and  Sin.  Royal  Exchange,  M.  Hodg. 
ann,  9,  Ureal  Mary -le.h.uic  St^et ;  M  lloramaa,  12, 
Urownlow  Street.  Hulbotii;  m,  cbe*  le  Blhliotbcca  re 
de  la  Sucietf ,  M  Jolioaon.  11.  Curallot  Slreel,  Chancery 


DR  KITCII1NF.R  ON  TELESCOPES 
Tbia  day  U  published,  in  Wain,  unct  fa.  haaidi, 

•T^HE  ECONOMY  OK  THE  EYES- 
-*  PART  It  -OP  TELESCOPES 

Being  lb*  teaolt  M  Thirty  Yearn'  Etpernneal.  .A 
f  tlt.^ne  Teleacopea,  of  nana  On*  to  iliac  latin  « 
Diameter,  hj  the  jxnaenipa  of 

WILLIAM  KITCHINER.  M  D 
To  which  are  added.  •  Aa  AMract  of  lae  Prtrun 
Part,  of  Sir  Willaam  Heracber.  ' 
ll.le,«t«n.  kc 

MUVftB   VI  ■   I"  it        A  ,     M  • , 


Bonh>  laUly  paMiahed  by  Talbeya  h  Wanler  0\i- 
audOen.  B.  Wbittaker.  and  W  Krkrraa;.  Ib.ua 

HERODOTUS,  literally  trandateJ  inn 
Kagliab.  Iran  the  Greek  Text  of  gebeeirW^ 
illaatrated  with  enninu*  Note*,  explanalory  aaSuih- 
cal.  from  Larcber,  GiblMn.  Reaaell,  MilU*.  ti.-vw 
booka  of  TrareK  kc^i  to  which  r»  adde.1.  > 
of  tbeChmuoiogy  orilerodutu*  By  a  (jradaU.  ul U> 
Unireraity.  two  rol.  8»o.  bmrda,  £\  4* 

SOPHOCLES. — The Tragtdie*  of  SnoWndH  l.imi . 
trartalated  mlu  Englieh  Pr«ae.  from  the  Greek  Tail* 
Brunch,  with  Note.,  I  wo  »oi*.  6ro.  boards  IV 

Jl-SCU  YLUS  -The  Tragi-lie*  of  £*U\**,  ami 
tiaual.ted  into  Eogibh  Prt-e,  fro.  I  be  Text  *  t~ 
fiebl  and  Schutt.  Sao.  board..  10.  Od 

The  HIPPOLYTUS  and  ALCESTTS  J 
PI  DES,  literaHy  tranatated 
Note*.  Urn.  Ixurd.  4a.  fid. 

ARISTOPHANES -The 
the  Prog*,  literally  translated  into  I 
coukmm  Note*.  Heo.  Unanta,  R*. 

Tlie  RHETORIC  of  ARISTOTLE,  blenlly bar- 
lated  from  the  Greek,  with  Note.;  la  «h>tk  n 
an  Analjiu  of  Aittlotlc'a  llbrt.ffic,  lit  TVavu IM>- 

ofMalm.bMry,  with  Note*.  r*ra  heard.  11*.  

QtTESTIONSon  lb*  RHETORIC  ofAWSTOTU- 
5*.  6d  fee  wed.   

Tb.i  day  la  publiabed.  iu  three  Tata.  U*M.  pnr.  l» 
board*. 

nrm  highest  castlf.  and  m 

l   LOWEST  CAVE  s  or,  dm  Beam*  nf  r>,,*kc 

By  REBECCA  EDRIDGE. 
foi  Geo  B  WTiiltaher  A«  kt 
Also,  by  the  aasac  Asihor, 
The  Scriwiaaa,  Two  Volume*,  prwr  l> 


DR.  URB*  DICTIONARY  OP'cHEJII^rii' 
Id  out  eery  Urge  rol.  8t«.  eu.belli.bed  w.th  U  Lap 
lux*,  pelca  One  Guinea  ,  in  bweei- . .  .. 

A DICTIONARY  of  CIIF.MISW  * 
Mm  basi*  of  Mr.  NICHOL»)N  ».  »  \ 
Principles  nf  Uie  Scieiwn  are  inteHuc.ied  * 

U^Stitn,  *«rnwll»^n»  ™rM*nuf.rlaii^w«*w* 

By  A.  URE.  M  D  P  R  ».  ' 

With  an  lotrodnctory  [Maaertatios,  « 
•Lroclios*  tor  converting  the  alpba'KlK-ali 
iuto  a  iyatematlc  order  of  etudy.   The  **o 
with  nnmemi*  addition*  and  correctly 

« Thi*  work,  in  onr  onioioo.  Is  «nrt»»lh*i-»"* 
Journal. 

London:  priutcJ  for 
alao.  Griffin  anri  Co  ,  Glaagow  , 

Dublin.-  -  ■  

This  day  i*  published,  in  Bm  price  to  Si 

"17  PI  G  RAM  MAT  A  c  Piinorihus  ua^ 

I  J  AnUkoloCMP  Pootlbss  H*R>>t  i  Aaaotat* 
Jacobau  Dt  Bo*ch  cl  aliorum  ioatruut ,  "-' 
Notnla*  «t  TahuUrn  Scriplntu*  Cbrosnte''"  • 
innxit       JOANNES  EDWARDS,  A  M.. 
Printed  f»c  Geo  B  Whittaher.  *''J**iiU 


ty  I*  published.  In  t»o»o.  a 
Plate.,  price  aa. 
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and  Alphabetical]*  arnneed.  „  n, 

Bv  TH A lUSLt'S  MASON  HARM*  l>  \ 
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In  which  the  Event* sr 
nn|«Kic*l  Order  By  all 
laud.  Author  ol  Weekly 


Tbia  paper  ii  publitlird  eaily  onSutucd.).  piici  lid. , 
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REVIEW  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

Phantasmagoria ;  or,  Sketches  of  Li  fe  and 
Literature.  2  vols,  post  8vo.  London, 
1825.  Hurst,  Robinson,  and  Co. 
It  may  be  matter  of  curiosity  to  know  how 
the  present  age,  to  tar  as  regards  its  inarary 
character,  will  be  diatinguiiihed;  no  distinctive 
feature  it  possesses,  so  tar  as  relates  to  tbe 
progress  of  any  single  branch  of  learning  that 
we  are  aware  of ;  and  it  will,  perhaps,  only  be 
known  as  that  eta,  when  the  activity  of  au- 
thors*, in  producing  works,  outran  the  passion 
for  reading  created  by  universal  education. 
Tbe  author  of  the  volumes  before  us,  in  his 
first  article,  very  aptly  calls  it  the  age  uf 
books,  and  he  has,  if  »e  mistake  not,  done 
•wmethinir  towards  rendering  the  anuellalion 
*  just  one*  *  appeuauon 

The  Phantasmagoria,  certainly  not  the 
happiest  title  in  the  world,  consists  of  a  series 
of  sketches,  historical  and  descriptive,  in 
prose  and  verse,  more  pleasing  than  pro- 
found, and  displaying  more  tact  than  know- 
of  men  or  books.  The  work  is, 
7  agreeable  one,  and  presents 
of  subject;  a  sort  of  mawk- 
and  affectation  pervades  a  few  of  the 
papers,  and  yet  the  whole  certainly  shows 
that  it  is  written  by  a  clever  man,  who  has 
the  fault  of  being  vain,  and  perpetually  strain- 
i"'_  sst  esfsot ;  bat,  in  «ksp*te  at  thene  defects, 
the  volumes  are  very  readable,  aad  will,  we 
doubt  not,  be  popular.  The  work  commences 
with  a  clever  paper,  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded,  entitled  The  Age  of  Books.  The  au- 
thor, after  alludiiaj  to  the  classification  of  dif- 
ferent periods,  as  flie  '  middle  ages,' '  tbe  age 
of  chivalry,'  and  '  the  Elizabethan  age,'  says, 
he  has  oprn  longed  for  an  antediluvian  length 
of  lite,  that  be  might  have  had  the  opportu- 
nity of  observing,  with  bis  owu  eyes,  and  of 
treasuring  up,  in  his  own  memory,  those  pe- 
culiarities of  taste,  habit,  and  opinion,  which 
distinguish  one  age  from  that  which  preceded, 
and  tbat  which  followed  it.  Pursuing  this 
idea,  he  says: — 

'  Suppose,  theo,  a  person  born  about  the 
middle  of  the  eleventh  century  to  be  still 
tlive  at  this  present  period,  eighteen  hundred 
ind  twenty-five,  bow  many  thousand  tunes 
would  be  have  exclaimed,  "  is  this  the  world 
into  vrnlch  I  was  born  t"  What  contradic- 
ions-  would  be  have  bebeved !  What  oppo- 
atioos  supported  f  flow  much  that  he 
leerAed  truth  at  one  period,  would  he  hare 
fJecrated  as  falsehood  at  another  I  How 
Tiany  tiaics  would  bis  language  have  alt.  red  I 
(low  many  more  his  religion  ?  Bui  to  look: 
ipon  tbe  literary  changes  of  such  a  "  length 
a  days,"  would  be  most  amusing  : — to  coo- 
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applicable.   In  point  of  feeding 


knowing  the  alphabet,  with  these  in  which  to 
read  ten  thousand  volumes  and  to  write  a 
hundred,  is  scarcely  a  distinction!  To  re- 
member those  days  of  childhood  somewhere 
about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century, 
when  celebrated  monasteries  possessed  but 
one  missal  I  when  a  book  was  considered  a 
donation  of  such  value,  that  a  person  pre- 
senting one  to  a  church  or  monastery  "  of- 
fered it  on  the  altar,  to  obtain  forgiveness  for 
his  sins and  when  a  single  copy  of  the 
Homilies  of  Ilaimon  was  purchased  by  tbe 
Countess  of  Anjou  for  (<  two  hundred  sheep, 
five  quarters  of  wheat,  and  the  same  quantity 
of  rye  and  millet  1"— and  then  to  observe 
these  days  in  which  books  are  become  (and 
it  is  scarcely  an  hyperbole)  as  "  numerous  as 
the  sands  upon  the  sea  shore." 

'  Surely  no  one  will  deny  the  propriety  of 
distinguishing  tbe  present  as  an  age  of  books ! 
of  hook  making !  book  reading !  book  re- 
viewing !  and  book  forgetting?  Authors, 
some  fifty  years  ago,  were,  perhaps,  with  re- 
ference to  the  rest  of  the  population,  in  the 
of  one  in  twenty  thousand ;  but 
they  have  so  multiplied  and  in- 
that  were  they  ell  suddenly  swept 
away,  the  kingdom  would  be  as  much  depo- 
pulated (I  do  not  say  impoverished),  as 
though  it  had  been  the  seat  of  a  fire  ymn 
•JMtr.  literary  tastes,  literary  pursuits,  and 
literary  friends,  are  now  so  uiiiversal,  that  it 
is  rather  a  distinction  to  be  without  them. 
The  days  are  past,  when  to  know  a  person 
who  bad  seen  a  poet,  raised  a  man  above  bis 
fellows ;  and  to  write  a  book  (no  matter 
about  what)  made  the  author  a  lion  for  life. 
Indeed,  authorship  has  become  such  a  mere 
every-day  occupation,  for  mere  every -day 
people,  that  it  is  rather  hazardous  to  point 
out  any  one  of  your  acquaintances  as  a  per- 
son who  you  are  sure  f  does  not  write,  and 
hat  no  thoughts  of  publishing."  Your  roost 
intimate  friend,  however  dull,  may  be  guilty 
of  a  statistical  quarto ;  your  youngest  daugh- 
ter may,  unknown  to  you,  write  all  the  poetry 
for  a  magazine,  besides  having  a  volume  of 
"fragments  iti  prose  and  verse,"  almost 
ready  for  publication.  You  q)ay  have  a  ta- 
lented washerwoman  quite  clever  at  compo- 
sition, and  even  your  barber's  apprentice  may 
be  a  rising  genius,  destined  for  tar  higher 
deeds  than  to —  ■ 

« "  £at  mutton  cold,  and  cot  blocks  with  a 

raaor*  ,  I 

0,  glorious  days,  for  die  rag-gatherer  and 
the  paper-maker !  O,  lamentable  days,  for 
the  wings  of  tbe  grey  goose  and  tbe  crow  1 
0,  days  more  lamentable  still  for  the  poor 
public," 


would  laarrowb/  ed,like  a  patient  donkey  1  but  to  add,  '•  and 

a  conjuror  for  fed  as  scantily,"  wonld  render  the  figure  in- 


die  public 

rather  resembles  a  spoiled  child,  that  is 
crammed  with  trash  from  morning  till  night, 
and  then  upbraided  with  its  unhealthy  appe- 
tite. 

*  Let  us  forget,  for  a  moment,  what  the 
public  has-to  endure  from  the  quarrels  of  po  - 
liticians, lawyers,  quack  doctors,  invention- 
mongers,  and  thieves,  and  look  at  the  daily, 
monthly,  and  yearly  trials  which  its  patience 
has  to  sustain  from  authors  alone,  in  all  the 
varieties  of  tbe  species :  from  established  au- 
thors,' who  continue  to  write  lest  the  public 
should  forget  what  they  have  already  written'; 
—popular  authors,  who,  having  pleased  the 
public  once,  conceive  they  have  a  legitimate 
right  to  plague  it  as  often  as  they  choose  af- 
terwards; disappointed  authors,  imitating  the 
patient  pedlar  who  continues  to  call  at  yeur 
house,  however  frequently  repulsed ;  in  the 
hope  that  his  wares  may  please  at  last ; — 
and,  finally,  from  young  authors,  more  in 
number  and  greater  plagues  than  all  the  rest 
of  the  tribe  ;  smart  and  small  and  short  lived 
as  motes  iu  a  sunbeam,  or  butterflies  in  a 
garden  :— they  write,  because— 
«HT1s  pleasant  mre  to  see,  one's  name  in  prin', 
A  book  s  a  book  although  there's  nothing  iaV 

Prose  and  verse  alternate  so  regularly  in 
these  volumes,  thwt  we  are  tempted  to  make 
our  notice  a  foe  simile  in  this  respect,  by 
quoting  one,  from  several  very  ' 
rical  sketches ;  the  subject  is— 

'joab  or  ABX. 
•Had  Joan  of  Arc  beena! 

ber"  wh^stthe*bved,ind  instil 
in  honour  of  ber  memory  when  she  died.  As 
it  was,  after  having  roused  the  degraded  spirit 
of  a  whole  nation,  and  served  ber  king  with 
the  ability  of  a  general,  and  the  sclf-devoted- 
ness  of  a  woman,  she  endured  peifidy  in 
return  for  ber  services,  and  a  barbarous  death 
was  her  only  recompense.'  /.KOKVatOl'S. 
'  In  infancy,  nor  named,  nor  known  ; 

In  youth  a  homeless  thing  ; 
And  then  the  proudest  rank  ber  < 

Amid  tbe  courtly  ring!— 
Ay,  men  might  marvel  at  a  change 
Than  eastern  one  mure  true,  moie  strange 

Than  all  that  poets  sing  ! 
For  when  bath  saint  and  heroiric  stood 
Concealed,  beneath  a  peasant's  hood  : 
« The  land  was  swept  by  alien  hosts )  , 

An  alien  monarch  reigned  ; 
And  France  beheld,  through  all 

Her  ancient  lilies  stained. 
The  maiden  mused  upon  the  < 
In  midnight  vigils  lone  and  long—  .. 


Then  rase  a  spirit  half  divine. 
•  I  see  ber,  as  a  vision,  now, 

In  ail  ber  glory's  beifbH  QfldgtC 
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See  patrios  ranks  around  her 
And  lilied  banners  bright! 
I  bear  tbe  shouts,  that,  oft  renewei, 
Burst  rapturous  from  the  multuuJr, 

Before  that  stirring  tight ! 
While  fear  i*  on  tbe  alien  hnsts, 
And  gonr  tbeir  strength,  and  mule  their  bouts. 
'  She  comes, — with  brow  and  breast  in  mail — 

Like  one  to  battle*  bred ; 
And  irmly  guide*,  while  th< 

Her  courser's 
Yet,  'mid  the  po 
With  lofty  port,  and  quiet  eye, 

Appears  I  be  warrior-maid, 
As  though  to  France  tbe  victory  given,-— 
Tt,e  glory,  she  resigned  to  " 
«Ti* 
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bail. 


ma  sun  tue  lolly  port,  . 

Still,  a.  of  o|d,TI!e.r 
And  boats,  as  ttveu  around  I 


lail 

1  Nor  helm,  nor  steed  await 

Nor  victory,  nor  vow ; 
For  those  who  bailed  her,  saint, 

As  sorceress,  greet  her  now. 
1  hear  their  curses  round  tbe  slake  ; 
I  see  tbe  fiery  column  make 

The  boldest  shield  bis  brow  ; 
I  see,  tbeir  victim,  and  tbeir  queen, 
Die  as  she  lived,  severe,  serene ' 

•  Preserver  of  a  realm  and  king  ! 

Wa»  this  a  doom  for  tbec  ? 
This,  the  sole  laorcl  they  could  bring 

To  ber  who  set  them  free  ? 
Maiden,  they  could  not  quench  thy 
That  rose,  immortal,  from  tbe  ilaine , 

And  ages  yet  to  be, 
Bbull  tell  bow  aatnt  and  heroine  stood 


.use 

it  contains  a  very  vigorous  and  pretty  correct 
description  of  one  of  the  most  striking  events 
of  the  sort  recorded  in  history — the  Siege  of 
Ley  den  ;  if.  however,  our  memory  serves  us 
eerrectly,  the  author  mistakes  the  year,  it 
having  occurred  in  1974,  and  not  1573. 
With  this  remark,  we  quote — 

'the  relief  or  leydem. 
'Heroism  was  never  more  conspicuously 
displayed,  than  in  the  memorable  siege  sus- 
tained by  Leyden,  in  1573.  Haarlem  and 
Mechlin  had  already  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  Spaniards,  and  endured  all  the  atrocities 
(hat  a  brutal  soldiery,  led  on  and  encouraged 
by  a  yet  more  brutal  chief,  could  indict.  Un- 
dismayed by  the  terrific  chances  against 
them,  the  l^eydeners  continued  to  hold  out, 
and  sustained  the  dreadful  hardships  incident 
to  a  blockade,  not  only  widi  patience,  but 
cheerfulness.  Personal  pursuits  and  private 
feuds  were  merged  ^om^umvjersal  feeling 

ranks,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  were 
animated  with  the  same  spirit  of  resistance. 
Even  the  women,  inspired  by  the  glorious 
esample  of  Ketievava.,  whose  name  deserves 
to  be  held  in  everlasting  remembrance,  took 
part  in  the  labours  .  and  sufferings  of  the 
siege.  The  wife  fought  beside  her  husband, 
the  maiden  by  her  lover,  lbs  mother  by  her 
son,  and  neither  '  ia  deed,  nor  daring, 
:> 


riiey  inferior  to  tbeir  brave  partners.  Month 
after  month  passed  away,  and  found  the 
Duke  of  Alva  before  Leyden,  and  the  citi- 
zens of  that  placu  undaunted  as  on  the  first 
day  of  tlw  siege.  Few  cherished  hope,  but 
none  thought  of  capitulation.  The  fate  of 
the  Ilaariemese,  who,  on  the  strength  of 
Spanish  promises  bad  delivered  up  their 
city,  and  had  afterwards  been  massacred  to  a 
man,  under  circumstances  the  most  appal- 
ling and  ignominious,  was  perpetually  pre- 
sent to  the  Leyden ers ;  and  they  unanimous- 
ly exclaimed, — "  Let  us  die  like  patriots  on 
the  ramparts  of  our  city !" 

*  But  alas  !  an  enemy  more  dreadful  than 
the  Spaniard  had  appeared  amongst  them, 
and  commenced  its  deadly  ravages.  At  first 
no  one  admitted  the  fact,  as  though  conceal- 
ment would  keep  the  enemy  at  bay;  but 
soon,  men  looked  at  each  other  and  shook 
tbeir  beads;  and  women  as  they  regarded 
their  children,  began  for  the  first  time  to 
weep.  Then,  by  degrees,  darker  gloom  was 
pictured  in  every  face, — patriotic  songs  and 
shouts  of  defiance  no  longer  echoed  through 
the  streets,— and  the  frank  and  kindly  spirit, 
which  had  made  the  inhabitants  hitherto 
possess  all  things  in  common,  declined  every 
hour.  The  poor  scowled  upon  their  supe- 
riors ;— inmates  of  the  same  house  sat  sul- 
lenly apart;—  citizens,  soldiers,  friends,  re- 
latives, all  watched  each  other  with  suspi- 
cion. At  length,  concealment  became  im- 
possible, and  the  horrid  truth  which  each  had 
long  known,  burst  at  once  from  every  lip — 
Famine  was  in  the  city  I 

'  Long  and  bitterly  did  they  straggle  with 
this  new  enemy  ;  but  it  was  now  the  struggle 
of  despair,  not  of  hope.  Their  spirits  died 
within  them;  every  previous  suffering  had 
inspired  them  with  noble  and  generous  feel- 
ings, this  destroyed  them.  Each  regarded 
his  brother  as  an  enemy,  a  consumer  of  the 
little  portion  of  food  that  yet  remained. 
Men's  natures  became  changed  ;  patriotism, 
self-devotion,  natural  affection  itself,  seemed 
extinct.  Fathers  cursed  their  offspring,  and 
mothers  wished  them  in  their  graves.  Seven 
weeks  had  elapsed  since  a  morsel  of  bread 
had  been  seen  in  the  city.  Every  animal, 
however  loathsome,  had  been  slain  for  food ; 

consumed,  even  their 
by  those  whom  hunger 
bad  reduced  to  a  level  with  the  brutes.  The 
city  appeared  peopled  with  moving  ske- 
letons :  —suffering  had  equalised  all  ranks; 
the  noble  and  the  abject  alike  might  be  seen 
raking  the  public  sewers,  and  the  vilest  rub- 
bish, which  but  a  short  time  before  would 
have  excited  horror,  was  seised  upon  with 
avidity.  Famine,  while  it  emaciated  their 
bodies,  degraded  and  depressed  their  minds ; 
but  the  misery  of  the  devoted  Leydeners 
was  even  yet  incomplete.  A  pestilence  broke 
out  amongst  them,  and  in  a  very  few  weeks 
carried  off  many  thousands.  The  living 
scarcely  sufficed  to  bury  the  dead.  Mean- 
while the  Spaniards,  well  aware  of  the  ex- 
tremity of  distress  to  which  the  city  was  re- 
duced, pressed  the  siege  more  vigorously 
than  ever ;  a  seditious  spirit  appeared  in  the 
garrison,  and  a 


'Nevertheless,  amidst  the  darkness  wrotk 

involved  the  fate  of  Leyden,  it  yet  contained 
within  its  walls  many  noble  spirits  <h>t 
even  these  accumulated  horrors  had  failed  to 
subdue.  Foremost  among  them  stood  the 
governor  and  Kennare;  the  latter  indeed, 
seemed  especially  raised  up  by  Pnwiaeace, 
to  exhibit  »n  her  own  person  the  illustiiow 
qualities  of  both  sexes;— the  foresight  tad 
self-possession  which  dignify  man,— the  ar- 
dour and  self-devotion  which  chaiacteriv 
wothan. — With  a  constitution  unusually  ro- 
bust, she  endured  personal  fatigue  and  pri- 
vation better  than  many  of  the  soldiers,  sad 
this,  aided  by  her  masculine  mind,  peculiars 
fitted  her  to  exercise  influence  over  these  It 
weaker  temperament.  The  rery  circus* 
stance  that  made  some  men  cowards,  nude 
her  a  heroine ;  and,  in  concert  with  the  go- 
vernor and  the  like-minded  few,  she  stimu- 
lated her  townsmen  by  every  motive  thuka 
i  power  over  the  human  mind,  rather  to  perisk 
|  by  their  own  hands,  than  yield  to  an  ewsj 
not  more  cruel  than  perfidious-  But  tkt 
enthusiasm  excited  by  these  harangues,  be- 
came every  day  more  evanescent ;  tod  i 
circumstance  at  last  occurred,  which  bsi 
nearly  plunged  the  heroic  leaders  in  desprc, 
and  the  city  in  destruction. 

'Alva,  no  less  wily  than  blood-thirsty . 
his  schemes  of  vengeance,  determined  lo  try 
on  the  garrison  of  Leyden,  the  stratagea 
which  had  succeeded  but  too  fatally  on  that 
of  Haarlem.  Feigning  generous  concw  fc< 
their  bravery  and  sufferings,  he  aicertamfci 
the  moment  most  favourable  for  hit  design, 
and  despatched  a  herald  with  propostli  I 
the  besieged.  The  mass  of  the  people,  tw- 
getting  every  rjiing  but  their  present  suftr 
ings,  welcomed  him  with  joy,  and  'uaad 
on  an  immediate  acceptance  of  the  condi- 
tions, whatever  they  might  be. 

'  It  was  an  awful  moment  for  the  few  J* 
spirits  who  were  tbus  left  to  struggle  ifta* 
the  excited  feelings  of  their  ccmntryoeo 
even  the  governor,  as  he  mounted  the  tnV 
nal  in  the  town  hall,  and  beheld  the  »■ » 
and  wasted  multitude  that  surruqnded  '■  - 
with  looks  of  eager  beseeching  impotttsutji 
felt,  for  an  instant,  his  resolution  lail  bis 
It  was  for  an  instant  only.  The  herald  pr* 
ceeded  to  state  the  conditions  offered  by  * 
Duke  of  Alva,  they  were  worded  with  be- 
guiling subtlety,  and  the  deluded  ciuieos  ifr 
sisted  with  menacing  cries,  on  their  usw 
diate  acceptance. 

'  Burning  with  shame,  grief,  and  indi^M- 
tion,  the  governor  rose  to  address  th#s 
"  Madmen,"  said  he  with  vehemence  "  Kw* 
ye  what  ye  ask  ?  Know  ye  that  ye  for*?- 
honorable  death,  and  glorious  rememurin.- 
for  an  ignominious  execution  and  everltsuoi 
?  Did  not  the  Haarlemese  trust  pw 
ike  these  a  id  did  the  Spaniard  lean 
one  man  alive  to  tell  bow  they  were  fulfilled ' 
Will  ye  follow  their  example,  and  be  It 
by  hundreds  and  thousands  to  1 
like  dogs,  because  ye  dared  not  d 
in  your  own  defence  ?  Here  me  Leyden  " 
— my  countrymen  —  my  friends— hew  *■ 
repeat  the  oath  I  have  sworn."  He J®3*? 
few  moments,  and  then 

rctvalid  L 
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'  i-^T  tvear,  new  lo  "surrehder  this  city  to 
the  Spaniard— never  to  meet  him  as  other 
than  a  deadly  foe,  while  a  man  remains  to 
shut  the  gates !  And  now  wreak  your  ven- 
geance upon  me  as  I  stand,  —  tear  me 
to  pieces  on  this  spot, — soldiers — citizens — 
behold  your  willing  victim  F 

A  sullen  silence  ensued.  Tie  multitude 
for  this  sudden  burst  of  passion- 
stood  gazing  on  each  other, 
speechless  and  overawed.  At  length,  con- 
fused and  stormy  murmurs  ran  through  the 
crowd,  of  "food — give  us  food." 

"*It  is  here,  take  us," — said  Kennava, 
stepping  forwards  with  her  young  son,  from 
ber  place  beside  the  governor. 

'"And  here,  anJ  here," — was  echoed  in 
turn  by  the  associate  leaders,  as  they  one, 
pud  all,  stepped  to  the  side  of  the  heroic  wo- 
i  who  had  first  set  them  so  glorious  an 
'  Kill  us,  and  defend  the  city  !" 
lis  was  enough.  Jhe  heroism  which 
suffering  had  only  damped,  now  blazed  forth 
in  all  its  pristine  ibrce  and  splendour ;  and 
the  whole  multitude  exclaimed  as  one  man 
— "  Noble  friends  —  brave  governor  —  we 
will  die  rather  than  surrender. 

* "  Swear  it  on  your  swords,"  said  the  go- 
vernor, and  as  he  spoke  he  drew  his  own, 
and  raised  the  shining  blade  to  his  lips. 

'  In  an  instant  the  hall  was  irradiated  by 
the  flashing  of  sheathless  weapons :  again 
and  again,  the  united  voices  of  the  multitude 
as  they  pronounced  the  oath  pealed  through 
the  vaulted  roof  like  thunder ;— again  and 
again,  the  echoes  recorded  the  awful  words 
■ — We  swear  ! — as  though  they  too,  were 
Jiving  witnesses,  and  partakers  in  the  vow. 

'  Thus  surrounded,  the  herald  became 
alarmed  for  his  safety,  and  his  countenance 
plainly  indicated  his  fears. 
.  /  The  governor  retarded  him  with  a  stern 
arid"  steady  eye — "  We  arc  not  Spaniards," 
aaid^tbe  hero,  P™^?'  and  he  & 


'  Hj<  example  was  simultaneously  followed 
by  the  whole  assembly ;  and,  in  an  instaut, 


a  weapon  was  visible 
'  "  Herald,"  said  the  governer,  assuming  a 
dignity  that  would  have  befitted  a  monarch 
— "  Herald,  return  to  your  master,  and  re- 
port to  him  the  scene  you  have  just  now  wit- 
nessed.   Tell  biru,  also,  that  we  have  not 
within  our  walls  one  morsel  of  bread,  npt  a 
■ingle  animal,  whplesoine  or  noxious;  the 
rain  that  falls  from  heaven,  and  the  weeds 
that  grow  in  our  streets,  are  all  that  remain 
to  us  for  food — nevertheless,  we  bid  him, 
and  his  myriads,  open,  everlasting  defiance  t 
Tell  him,  that  when  all  is  lost,  our  own 
homes  shall  be  our  graves, — our  own  hands 
our  d«*troyers,-r-when  he  beholds  Leyden 
consumed  by  tire,  bjd  hjm  seek  us  in  its 
a^h*S^    Guards  attend  the  herald." 


his  hand,  and  the  order  was  obeyed 


created  by  the 
might  bare  enabled  the 
ers  to  support  their  conti- 
nually increasing  miseries,  is  dubious.  Pro- 
video«  mercifully  shortened  the  period  of 
trial*  aad  wrought  their  deliverance  by  means 
jpt  extraordinary  as  unexpected.  Scarcely 


had  the  governor  dismissed  the  assembly  and 
retired  to  hold  a  council  with  his  principal 
officers,  when  they  were  alarmed  by  new 
aad.  tumultuous  cries  from  without.  Fear- 
ing some  stratagem  on  the  part  of  the  ene- 
my, tho  governor  and  his  friends  hurried 
from  the  council  chamber  to  ascertain  the 
cause.  They  found  the  great  square  filled 
with  people,  several  of  whom  were  discharg- 
ing their  fire  arras  in  the  air.  At  tho  go- 
vernor's approach  the  firing  was  disconti- 
nued, and  he  then  discovered  what  the  smoke 
had  previously  obscured,  two  birds  hovering 
over  the  adjacent  buildings,  evidently  anx- 
ious, yet  afiaid  to  alight.  "  Alas  1"  said  be, 
"  they  will  not  furnish  a  meal  for  one  roan, 
they  are  only  two  poor  pigeons." 

'  "  I  see  it !  I  see  it  I"  exclaimed  Kennava 
joyfully,  "they  are  carrier  pigeons,  and 
bnnij  tidings  from  our  friends.  v 

«  "  Heaven's  blessing  on  thy  woman's  wit," 
replied  the  governor,  "  it  is  even  so,  and  we 
shall  yet  save  the  city  :  citizens  and  friends," 
continued  be,  addressing  the  multitude, 
"  repair  to  tho  lowu-hall  and  await  my 
coming,— Kennava,  you  alone  remain  here 
with  mo." 

'  They  obeyed  ;  and  no  sooner  was  the 
square  cleared  and  quiet,  than  the  birds,  half 
dead  w  ith  fatigue  and  flight,  dropped  at  the 
feet  of  Kennava.  With  trembling  eagerness 
she  unfastened  the  strip  of  parchment  con- 
cealed beneath  a  wing  of  each,  and  handed 
them  to  the  governor.  What  transport  did 
the  following  brief,  and  somewhat  enigma- 
tical words  convey ! — 

' "  Brave  Leydeners  1  hold  out  but  a  few 
days  longer,  and  the  States  General  will  suc- 
cour you,  however  eminent  may  bp  the  risk 
and  peril."  .  . 

• M  Kennava,  God  bath  not  forsaken  us," 
said  the  governor,  and  he  gave  the  precious 
billets  to  his  companion,  utterly  unable  to 
say  more.  Danger,  privation,  fears,  watch- 
ings,  the  enemy  without,  cabals  within— 
these  he  had  endured  with  an  unbroken  spi- 
rit, but  this  almost  miraculous  prospect  of 
deliverance,  wholly  overpowered  him,  and 
for  the  first  lime  since  the  commencement  of 
the  siege,  the  veteran  burst  into  tears. 

' "  1  .< I  us  hasten  to  our  companions  in 
arms  and  afflictions,"  said  Kennava.  "  Now, 
companions  in  hope  and  gladness,"  replied 
the  governor,  and  they  once  mora  r 
their  steps  to  the  town  hall,  where  the 
bled  citizens  awaited  them. 

'  |t  js  not  in  the  power  of  language  to  de- 
scribe the  scene  which  ensued,  when  litis  sud- 
den change  in  their  circumstances  was  made 
known  to  the  people.  Weakened  by  fatigue 
and  hunger,  tltey  were  unable  to  control  the 
violence  of  their  emotions ;  the  news  of  ap- 
proaching death  would  have  overcome  them 
far  less,  than  this  promise  of  speedy  deliver- 
enco.  They  alternately  laughed,  sung,  wept, 
and  prayed,  rather  like  maniacs  than  rational 
beings.  Tlif  affections  recovered  their  for- 
mer vigour ;  men  once  more  regarded  each 
other  as  friends,  for  it  was  suffering  only, 
that  had  paralysed  their  feelings,  and  ren- 
dered them  inhuman  and  selfish..  Even  the 
birds,  the  unconscious  bearers  of  the  joyfu  1 
tiding*,  which  had  raised  so  many  thousand 


human  beings  from  despair  to  rapture, 
regarded  with  enthusiastic  emotion. 

'  By  degrees,  however,  this  extravagant  joy 
subsided,  and  was  succeeded  by  sober  re- 
flection. Their  condition  was  still  perilous 
in  the- extreme,  for  though  succour  had  been 
promised,  there  appeared,  as  yet,  no.  pros- 
pect of  its  arrival,  nor  even  any  indication 
of  the  method  in  which  it  would  be  afforded. 
Many  days  of  anxious  uncertainty  elapsed  ; 
until  at  length,  the  alternations  of  hope  and 
fear  became  more  trying  to  the  spirits,  than 
their  former  slate  of  unmitigated  wretchedness 
and  despair.  Hour  after  hour,  did  the  poor 
Leydeners  keep  watch  on  die  walls  and  high 
buildings  of  their  city,  looking,  with  aching 
eyes,  over  the  surrounding  country,  in  the 
often  renewed,  and  as  often  disappointed 
hope,  of  beholding  the  approach  of  the  pro- 
mi  sod  relief. 

'  Al  last,  in  the  manner  least  expected  — it 
came.  Determined,  though  at  the  certain 
risk  of  national  desolation,  to  annihilate  the 
enemy  that  had  so  '-ong  and  cruelly  triumph- 
ed over  them,  the  States  General  formed  the 
desperate  resolution  of  opening  the  sluices, 
and  laying  the  whole  country  under  water. 
W'ith  transport,  not  unmixed  with  awe,  did 
the  Leydeners  behold  the  destroying  element 
let  loose  for  their  deliverance,  and  watch  die 
"  fountaius  of  the  great  deep,"  approaching 
like  another  deluge  to  overwhelm  their  ene- 
mies in  destruction.  Their  circumstances 
were  reversed,  aud  suffering  and  despair  be- 
came the  fate  of  the  besiegers.  The  foe  they 
now  encountered,  was  one  that  none  could 
resist ;  from  which  few  could  escape.  High- 
er and  higher,  nearer  and  nearer,  it  gained 
upon  them  every  instant ; — wheresoever  they 
turned,  they  beheld  only  trampling  waves — 
they  heard  bill  the  *  ever-sounding  sea  ;" — 
before  them  lay  destruction — behind  them, 
despair! — From  tlie  ramparts  and  towers  of 
the  city,  the  Leydeners  beheld  in  safety  the 
overthrow  of  their  treacherous  enemies,  and 
the  approach  of  the  boats  destined  for  their 
own  relief.  Men,  horses,  tents,  all  the  pa- 
noply of  war  but  a  few  hours  before  so  glori- 
ously imposing,  floated  around  in  horrible 
confusion ;  while  the  piercing  shriek,  the 
prayer,  the  vain  supplication  for  help,  the 
curse,  the  blasphemy  of  thousands  in  Unar 
last  agony,  ros«,  in  o.ie  appalling  cry,  as 
from  the  region  of  eternal  despair,  and  min- 
gled with  the  roar  of  the  destroying  ocean ! 

•No  vain  exultation,  no  cruel  mockery, 
was  heard  on  the  part  of  those  who  had  been 
themselves  too  lately  snatched  from  destruc- 
tion, to  rejoice  over  a  fallen  foe.  They  stood 
in  speechless  gratitude  to  the  Power  that  had 
so  signally  wrought  tltair  deliverance : — en- 
mity paved  from  their  hearts,  the  wish  arose, 
that  it  had  been  possible  that  some  less  awful 
means  might  have  accomplished  the  over- 
throw of  the  Spaniards — and  many  a  stem 
soldier,  whose  eye  had  bsen  tearless  during 
the  period  of  his  own  sufferings,  now  over^ 
flowed  with  pity,  as  be  beheld  those  inflicted 
on  his  enemies. 

'  At  length  the  work  of  vengeance  was 
completed,  except  that  small  portion  of  the 
Spanish  army  which  had  fled  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  inundation,  all  hao*  perished  id 
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i;  and  the  only  found  that  brake 
the  silence,  was  the  low  sullen  martnur  of 
the  waves,  as  they  dashed  against  the  walls 

of  the  city. 

'  Kennava  looked  on  the  awful  scene  with 
a  brightened  eye  and  glowing  cheek,  but  it 
was  neither  the  brightness  nor  the  glow  of 
In  the  hour  of  peril,  she 
ith  the 


 I 
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fought  and  counselled  with 
energy  of  a  soldier, — but  now  that  peril  was 
past,  and  she  stood  forth  again  the  woman, 
—  a  Miriam  amongst  the  leaders  of  her  peo- 
ple. She  stretched  forth  her  arms  to  heaven 
as  she  stood  upon  the  ramparts,  and  like  the 
prophetess  of  old,  she  looked  upon  the  wa- 
ters dashing  at  her  feet,  and  burst  forth  in  the 
words  of  holy  triumph — "  Sing  unto  the 
Lord,  for  he  hath  triumphed  gforiously,  the 
horse  and  his  rider  hath  he  thrown  into  the 
sea :  the  depths  have  covered  them  ;  they 
sank  into  the  bottom  as  a  stone.  The  Lord 
is  our  strength  and  song,  and  he  is  become 
our  salvation ;  he  is  our  God,  and  we  will 
prepare  him  an  habitation  ;  our  fathers'  God, 
and  we  will  praise  him."  * 

'  She  ceased ;  but  the  people  caught  up 
the  strain,  and  the  city  echoed  it  back  in 
thunder,  and  fur  over  the  waste  of  waters, 

Kand  again,  was  bome  that  grateful 
of  a  delivered  people,—"  We  will  sing 
unto  the  Lord,  for  he  bath  triumphed  glori- 
ously; the  horse  and  his  rider  bath  he 
thrown  into  the  sea." ' 

Although  it  is  not  improbable  that  we  shall 
return  to  these  volumes,  yet,  lest  this  should 
not  be  the  case,  we,  in  the  mean  time,  re- 
commend them,  as  forming  a  very  agreeable 
work  to  the  lounger  and  general  reader, 


An  Addrcu  to  the  Mendxrt  of  the  Royal  Cot- 
legt  of  Surgeons  of  Jxmdm ;  on  the  Injuri- 
out  Conduct  mtd  Def relive  State  of  that  Cor- 
poration, with  Reference  to  Pro/cuiomil 
Righlt,  MiJtrai  Science,  and  the  Public 
Health.    By  John  Armstrong,  M.  D. 
Bvo.  pp.  48-    London,  1825.  Baldwin, 
Cradock,  and  Joy. 
All  incorporated  bodies  are  tyrannical ;  and, 
without  expecting  to  live  to  the  age  of  Me- 
thusaleh,  we  do  not  despair  of  seeing  them 
to  general  abolished.    Government,  thanks 
to  such  men  »s  Canning,  Huskissoo,  Robin- 
son, and  Wallace,  are  beginning  to  extirpate 
them  so  far  as  regards  commerce,  and  this 
If  certainly  not  the  business  in  which  they 
are  most  obnoxious.   The  sciences  of  medi- 
cine and  surgery  were  long  considered  as 
approaching  the  occult,  and  although  in  the 
former  little  progress  has  been  made,  yet  the 
latter  has  assumed  a  rank  so  deservedly  high, 
that  we  know  not  whether  to  reprobate  more 
the  injustice  Or  the  folly  of  the  attempt  to  cir- 
cumscribe its  usefulness  by  throwing  obsta- 
cles in  the  way  of  studying  it 

It  appears  from  the  letter  of  Dr.  Arm- 
strong, that  a  young  surgeon,  Mr.  Edward 
Grainger,  had,  by  his  lectures  in  the  Borough, 
rendered  himself  so  popular  as  to  be  an 
object  of  jealousy  with  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  in  London,  who  became  anxious  to 
prevent  sack  competitions  in  future.  For 
this  purpose,  the  Court  of  Examiners,  in 
Jj#»jjO8*0.  passed  a  by-law  to  the  follow- 


'  That,  from  and  after  the  date  hereof, 
'  The  only  schools  of  surgery  recognised  by 
the  eourt  be  London,  Dublin,  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  and  Aberdeen : 

'  That  certificates  of  attendance  upon  the 
chirurgical  practice  of  an  hospital  be  not 
received  by  the  court,  unless  such  hospitals 
be  in  one  of  the  above  recognised  schools, 
and  shall  contain  on  an  average  one  hundred 
patients: 

'  And,  that  certificates  of  attendance  at 
lectures  on  anatomy,  physiology,  the  theory 
and  practice  of  surgery,  and  of  the  perfor- 
mance of  dissections,  be  not  received  by  the 
court,  except  from  the  appointed  professors 
of  anatomy  and  surgery  in  the  universities  of 
Dublin,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Aberdeen ; 
or  from  persons  teaching  in  a  school  acknow- 
ledged by  the  medical  establishment  of  one 
of  the  recognised  hospitals,  or  from  persons 
being  physicians  or  surgeons  to  any  of  those 
hospitals.' 

The  first  appearance  of  this  by-law  met 
with  the  general  disapprobation  of  the  pro- 
fession, and  it  was  expected  that  it  would 
remain  a  dead  letter ;  this,  however,  was  not 
the  case,'  for  the  obnoxious  regulation  has 
lately  been  enforced  in  more  cases  than  one. 
The  first  case  Dr.  Armstrong  adduces  is  that 
of  Mr.  Bennett,  who  was  educated  in  the 
University  of  Dublin,  where  he  took  the 
degree  o  f  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1817.  Having 
been  duty  qualified,  he  was  admitted  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Irish  College  of  Surgeons. 

'  He  subsequently  spent  upwards  of  three 
years  in  Paris  in  the  same  pursuits,  during 
which,  it  will  appear,  he  became  a  public 
teacher.  The  facilities  afforded  in  Paris,  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  above-mentioned  sub- 
jects, may  be  judged  from  the  fact,  that  thirty 
thousand  patients  are  annually  received  into 
the  hospitals,  that  minute  histories  of  the 
cases  are  recorded,  and  that  four-fifths  of  the 
bodies  of  those  who  die  are  made  subservient 
to  anatomical  and  pathological  purposes. 
Prosecuting  his  determination  of  becoming  a 
teacher,  on  the  first  year  of  his  residence  in 
Paris  he  began  to  assist  the  English  students 
resident  there  in  their  anatomical  pursuits, 
his  previous  labours  in  Dublin  having  ren- 
dered him  competent  to  that  office.  In  1824, 
the  number  of  English  students  having  much 
increased,  and  Mr.  Bennett  having  become 
very  popular  amongst  them,  he  applied  to 
the  College  of  Surgeons  in  London  to  have 
certificates  of  attendance,  on  his  lectures,  re- 
cognised by  the  Court  of  Examiners;  but 
that  body  refused  to  comply  with  the  request, 
on  the  grounds,  first,  that  it  would  be  con- 
trary to  their  existing  laws ;  and,  secondly, 
that  it  would  tend  to  discourage  the  English 


Mr.  Bennett  next  endeavoured  to  procure 
a  place  for  dissection  in  Paris  for  English- 
men, separate  from  the  French  hospitals ;  he 
applied  to  our  ambassador,  Sir  Charles  Stew- 
art who  declined  interfering,  unless  autho- 
rized to  do  so  by  Mr.  Canning,  the  secretary 
of  state  for  foreign  affairs  :■— 

*  Mr.  Bennett  accordingly  applied  to  Mr. 
Canning  in  September,  1824,  and  stated  how 
important  it  was,  in  a  national  point  of  view, 
thjtf  English  medical  men  should  be  pro- 
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tected  in  their  anatomical  pursuits  in  Paris, 
where  the  opportunities  of  acq  airing  a  know- 
ledge of  anatomy  are  so  vastly  superior  to 
those  of  London,  as  subjects  can  be  procured 
there  at  the  trifling  expense  of  a  few  shillings 
each.  Mr.  Canning  having  referred  Mr. 
Bennett's  letter  to  the  J^ndon^Co^lege  of 

bation  of  Mr.llennett 's  conduct  on  the  occa- 
sion. The  consideration  even  of  Mr.  Can- 
ning's letter  was  deferred  about  a  fortnight, 
and  then  the  court  or  council  replied  by  pro- 
mising that  a  deputation  would  wait  upon 
him  at  some  indefinite  time.  During  the 
interval,  Mr.  Bennett  wrote  to  the  members 
of  the  council  of  the  college,  entreating  that 
they  might  not  interfere  "itiiM 

dents  in  Paris.  He  described  to 
great  advantage  of  the  French 
anatomy,  and  pointed  out  to  them  the  little 
danger  that  was  to  be  apprehended  as  to  the 
English  students  deserting  the  London  lec- 
tures, since  in  truth  the  college  not  admitting 
the  certificates  of  the  Paris  professors,  and 
refusing  to  recognise  Mr.  Bennett  as  a  teacher 
there,  were  ample  securities  on  that  head.  He 
further  hinted,  that  they  had  no  right  to  in- 
terfere, inasmuch  as  they  could  have  no  con- 
trol over  the  clan  of  English  students  who 
frequented  Paris,  seven-eights  of  them  bene 
doctors  in  medicine,  and  the  few  surgical 
students  there  having  already  diplomas. 
Notwithstanding  these  arguments,  together 
with  the  actual  injustice  of  the  interference 
as  it  regarded  the  interests  of  the  Knglr* 
students,  and  the  utter  disregard  manifest*: 
for  the  improvement  of  English  medics! 
science,  by  preventing  young  men  from  ob- 
taining uiat  species  of  knowledge  abroad 
which  their  own  country  did  not  sp  abur- 
danlly  afford,  notwithstanding,  I  repeat,  aQ 
these  weighty  considerations,  the  deputation 
succeeded  in  persuading  Mr.  Canning  not  to 
comply  with  Mr.  Bennett's  request' 

There  is  a  petty  jealousy  in  such  conduct 
on  the  part  of  the  Court  of  Examiners,  which 
would  be  contemptible  were  it  not  nuschuv- 
ous.  It  will  be  seen  they  not  only  refused  t? 
acknowledge  Mr.  Bennett's  certificates  while 
lecturing  in  Paris,  but  interfered  to  preveat 
his  piomoting  the  study  of  surgery  amw 
the  English  residents  in  Paris -an  act  whveh 
is  as  unjust  as  if  the  Society  of  School  mast  en 
were  to  prevent  any  person  from  establishing 
an  academy  for  English  youths  in  France, 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  '  tend  materially 
to  disturb  the  present  system  for  the  promo- 
tion of  education  in  this  country.'  If  oat 
readers  substitute  the  words  '  anatomical  and 
chirurgical  science'  for  education, 
have  die  sole  reason  urged  by  the  Court  of 
Examiners  against  Mr.  Bennett's] 
lures  in  Paris ;  but  the  hostility  < 
of  Examiners  did  not  end  here. 

'  Mr.  Bennett  being  therefore  driven  by  the 
indirect  means  of  the  college  of  surgeons  from 
Paris,  nothing  was  left  for  him  put  to  pro- 
ceed direct  to  London,  where  be  expected  ho 
might  resume  his  labours,  being  already  a 
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vuege  01  communicating  il  10  otners 
to  be  borne,  that  a  by-law  shall  be 
and  perpetuated,  by  which  the  medi 
dents  who  come  to  London  must  be 


pri- 
Is  it 


I  to  show,  that  ha  harboured  do  harsh 
r  towards  that  body,  and  the  oath  which 
its  memben  take,  requiring ,  that  none  should 
be  cherished  on  their  part,  soon  after  his  ar- 
rival m  London,  he  respectfully  solicited  that 
his  certificates  should  now,  in  his  own  coun- 
try, be  admitted  by  the  court  of  examiners. — 
In  this  communication  he  stated  his  preten- 
sions, and  having  shown  that  he  was  a  teacher 
prior  to  the  promulgation  of  the  by-law,  con- 
ceived, on  that  ground ,  that  he  had  a  right  to 
oe  placed  on  me  same  tooting  witn  recent 
lecturers  to  whom  he  alluded,  and  who  had 
been  recognised.    Finally,  he  appealed  to 
the  court  as  the  individual  members  of  a  libe- 
ral profession,  and  as  a  public  body  to  whom 
its  character,  interests,  and  advancement,  were 
intrusted;  but  he  again  met  with  a  flat  re- 
fusal ;  and  this  last  injury  was  accompanied 
by  insult,  for,  while  in  attendance  at  the 
college,  expressly  at  the  invitation  of  the  pre- 
sident, that  courtesy  of  reception  was  grossly 
violated  which  as  a  gentleman  he  had  a  right 
to  expect  from  men  of  liberal  education. 

'  But  waving  such  points,  has  its  come  to 
this,  that  an  individual,  who  has  passed  days 
and  nights  and  years  in  the  acquisition  of 
useful  knowledge,  shall  be  denied  the 
vilege  of  communicating  it  to  others  ' 

passed 
stu- 
be  taught 

only  by  certain  professors  appointed  or  ap- 
proved by  an  interested  body  ?  If  a  rule 
were  attempted  to  be  established  that  no 
barrister  should  be  allowed  to  plead  in  public 
unless  he  were  instructed  under  a  particular 
master  or  masters,  would  not  the  whole  bar 
rise  as  one  man  to  resist  the  invasion  of  their 
rights  ?  And  shall  the  members  of  the  medi- 
cal profession  submit  to  a  measure  which 
would  deprive  the  majority  of  the  privilege 
of  effectively  addressing,  as  lecturers,  the 
•ising  and  future  generation  of  students  in 
England  ?  It  has  been  observed  by  an  au- 
hor,  well  versed  in  the  subject,  that  hardly, 
toy  Bran  has  risen  to  eminence  at  the  bar, 
rho  possessed  an  independent  fortune  of 
"500  a  year  ;  and  a  similar  remark  might 
e  made  in  reference  to  physic  and  surgery, 
W  the  obvious  reason  that  men's  exertions 
re  generally  proportionate  to  their  wants, 
ho  h istory  of  both  professions  would  show, 
tat  the.  most  distinguished  members  in  each 
are  generally  been  those  who  forced  their 
ay,  by  their  own  power,  through  opposing 
mj instances.  But  if  a  by-law  like  this 
id  formerly  existed,  the  medical  world 
>uJd  have  been  deprived  of  some  of  its 


i g* test  ornaments.  "The  Hunters,  for  ex 
lple,  could  never  have  emerged  from  ob- 
i  rity  into  fame,  and  anatomy  and  surgery 
, :  h  t  hsure  been  half  a  century  behind  their 
-sent  state,  at  least  in  this  country.  The 
1  li  ence  of  men  of  genius  is  not  extinguished 
tFteir  graves,  but,  surviving,  it  descends 
other  minds,  to  the  remotest  ages, 
w  be  allowed  to  remain  in  ope- 
of  the  ablest  and  best  men,  such 
will  sink  unnoticed  and  un- 
it will  deprive  them  of  the 
for  revealing  their  attainments ; 
Waded  en, 


urn 

exel 

ai_  _ 

from  private  considerations, 

Another  gentleman,  Mr.  Kiernan,  who 
had  studied  for  eight  years  in  England, 
France,  and  Italy,  and  whose  qualifications 
as  a  teacher  were  unquestionable,  met  with 
similar  treatment  as  Mr.  Bennett,  in  the 
refusal  to  recognise  his  certificates. 

Dr.  Armstrong,  after  co 
illiberallity  and  injustice  in  these 


will  necessarily  lead  not  only  to  the  U  questioned  respecting  his  acquaintance 

of  proper  individuals,  but  to  the  with  anatomy,  physiology,  and  surgery ;  the 

of  others,  not  from  public,  but  anatomy  of  the  tissues,  as  revealed  by  the 
 :j  •  .  :  „r  ,u„  r™..k  u...  i.„u  if -> 


industry  of  the  French  being  but  little,  if  at 
all  regarded,  though  it  would  be  easy  to  de- 
monstrate its  great  utility  in  the  science  and 
practice  of  surgery.  In  the  Dublin  college 
the  candidate  is  minutely  examined  during 
the  first  day  on  anatomy,  physiology,  and 

aogy,  and  at  this  time  lie  may  be  re- 
which  precludes  his  offering  himself 
>ther  year.    On  the  second  day  he  is 


some  sensible  remarks  on  the  importance  of  examined  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  sur- 

the  study  of  anatomy  and  surgery,  and  of  gery,  and  medicine,  and  pharmacy,  including 

the  mischievous  constitution  ana  conduct  of  therapeutics.    In  the  Paris  school,  the  can- 

the  College  of  Surgeons  in  London.    Allud-  didute  is  examined  the  first  day  on  anatomy 

ing  to  the  mode  of  examination,  he  contrasts  and  physiology,  the  second  on  pathology. 


it  with  that  pursued  in  oilier  countries  :— 

'  The  examinations  at  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons in  London  are  private,  so  that  even 
one  pupil  cannot  judge  how  another  acquits 
himself.  In  the  Dublin  and  Paris  colleges 
they  are  public,  particularly  in  the  latter, 
where  even  those  unconnected  with  the  pro- 
fession are  permitted  to  attend.  An  exa- 
mination at  the  London  college  is  conducted 
by  two  examiners  only ;  it  occupies  occa- 
sionally ten  minutes,  generally  from  twenty 
to  thirty,  and  very  rarely  forty  minutes.  At 
the  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland  the  can- 
didate is  examined  on  two  separate  days, 
during  the  space  of  an  hour  and  a  half  or 
two  hours  each  day.  One  candidate  only  is 
examiued  at  a  time,  and  he  has  six  examiners 
with  the  president.  Moreover,  the  office  of 
examiner  in  the  Irish  college  is  merely  ho- 
norary, being  filled  by  members  annually 
chosen  at  a  general  meeting,  no  emolument 
being  attached  to  their  office.  Whereas  the 
members  of  the  Court  of  Examiners  of  the 
London  college  are  self-elected  for  life,  and 
each  of  them  receives  a  certain  sum  for  every 
candidate  who  passes;  so  that  each  examiner 
has  annually  a  very  considerable  interest  in 
the  number  admitted-  As  a  license  to  practice 
communicates  no  information  in  itself,  but 
is  or  ought  to  be,  a  teat  of  competency,  at- 
tained by  previous  and  expensive  studies,  it 
ought  clearly  to  cost  the  successful  candidate 
as  little  as  possible ;  and  when  exorbitantly 
high,  it  can  only  be  considered  in  the  light  of 
a  tax,  levied  upon  the  profession,  principally 
for  the  benefit  of  the  examiners.  Some  of 
the  members  of  this  court,  it  should  be  men- 
tioned, are  themselves  lecturers,  while  others 
have  relatives  in  similar  situations,  so  that 
they  have  often  to  examine  not  only  the  stu- 
dents of  their  own  or  kindied's  rival,  but 
those  whom  they  or  their  connections  have 
instructed.  Are  such  collisions  of  interest 
and  feeling  consistent  with  the  strict  impar- 
tiality required  of  an  examiner? 

'  In  the  School  of  Medicine  of  Park  the 
candidates  for  the  degrees  of  doctor  in  medi- 
cine and  doctor  in  surgery,  pursue  the  same 
studies,  and  are  both  subjected  to  the  same 
examinations.  Each  is  obliged,  first,  to  show 
his  capability  to  dissect,  next  to  submit  to 
five  public  examinations  on  different  days, 
and  finally  to  defend  a  thesis.  During  this 
severe  trial,  he  undergoes  the  ordeal  of  no 
less  than  twenty  examin«rs.  At  the  exami- 
Deatsoo  to  fHt  Londufl  collects 


the  third  on  materia  roedica,  chyinistry,  and 
pharmacy ;  the  fourth  on  hygiene  and  me- 
dical jurisprudence ;  and  the  fifth  on  the 
practice  of  medicine  and  surgery, 


as  the  degree  is  required  in  the  one  or  the 
other.    Such  are  the  means  pursued  by  these 


ive  colleges  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
of  the  students  before  they  are 
sanctioned  by  a  diploma  to  lake  upon  them- 
selves the  awful  responsibility  of  practising. 

'  The  examination  at  the  London  college, 
when  contrasted  with  those  of  the  other  col- 
leges, is  fearfully  inefficient,  and  offers  no 
adequate  test  or  security  for  the 
of  the  candidates  who  pass.  The 
Examiners,  therefore,  is  guilty  of  a  derelictio* 
of  duty,  and  when,  as  roust  too  often  occur, 
it  grants  diplomas  to  incompetent  persons,  i( 
is  surely  answerable  to  the  country  fur  the 
dreadful  consequences.' 

The  effect  of  the  by-law,  while  it  tends  to 
diminish  the  number  of  competent  surgeons, 
does  not  insure  the  capability  of  those  who 
may  succeed  as  lecturecs  in  London. .  That 
such  a  by-law  is  unjust,  Dr.  Armstrong  fear- 
lessly contends,  and  he  is  inclined  to  think  it 
also  illegal ;  addressing  himself  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  College  of  Surgeons  generally,  be 
advises— 

'  In  the  first  place,  you  should  unite  and 

Cubliely  express  your  disapprobation  of  the 
y-law,  the  pernicious  effects  of  which,  I 
hope,  have  been  unanswerably  demonstrated. 

2  In  the  second  place  you  should  deter- 
mine to  try  its  legality  in  a  court  of  justice, 
through  Mr  Bennett  or  Mr.  Kiernan,  whose 
cause  you  ought  to  countenance,  and  indeed 
to  make  your  own. 

'  In  the  third  place,  you  should  resolve 
the  utter  incompetency  of  the  Court  of  Exa- 
miners and  council  as  now  constituted,  for 
they  are  notoriously  a  self-elected  body-  « 
body  over  which  no  wholesome  control  hair- 
ing yet  existed,  it  has  betrayed  its  trust  ty 
your  deuiment,  and  dial  of  the  public 

'  But  above  all,  you  must,  in  the  fourth 
and  last  place,  petition  the  legislature  for 
a  new  charter,  in  which  the  whole  power 
should  rest  in  you,  the  members,  as  one  body 
in  name  and  in  fact,  having  the  power  to 
elect  the  officers,  and  to  preside  over  all  lite 
concerns  of  the  college.' 

The  profession  and  the  public  at  large  are 
interested  in  this  subject,  and  Dr.  Armstrong 
deserves  the  thanks  of  the  eommuaity  for  so 
ably  arguing  the  qeesiion. 
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Mmeum  Euraotrum ;  or,  Stlect  Antiquities, 
Curiosities,  Beauties,  and  Var'utiit  of  JVri- 
ture  and  Art  in  F.urope ;  compiled  /him 
Eminent    Authorities,    Methodically  ar- 
ranged, interspersed  with  Original  Hints, 
Observations, <Sr.  By CuaRI.ks HiLbprt, 
Autlior  of  the  African  Traveller,  &c.  1 2mo. 
pp  473.    I/)ndon,  1825.  Whittaker. 
Wi.  have  already  noticed,  in  terms  of  strong 
commendation,  tlie  three  proceeding  works, 
by  Mr.  Hulbert,  similar  to  this — on  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America,  and  we  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saving,  that  the  Museum  Europwum, 
is  entitled*  to'still  higher  praise,  taking,  as  it 
does,  a  somewhat  more  ample  view,  and  dis- 
playing the  same  good  taste  and  discrimina- 
tion in  the  selection  of  subjects  the  most  in- 
teresting and  diversified ;  though  the  work 
is  in  a  great  degree  a  compilation,  yet  it  is 
not  entirely  so,  many  of  the  articles  being 
wholly  original,  and  others  considerably  im- 
proved by  the  additions  or  corrections  of  the 
editor.   The  great  difficulty  in  a  work  of  this 
nature  is  to  know  what  to  select,  and  where 
lo  stop,  for  the  field  is  so  very  ample,  that 
we  scarcely  expect  to  find  the  choicest  anti- 
cruities,  curiosities,  beauties,  and  varieties  of 
nature  and  art  in  Europe  squeezed  into  a 
volume  of  five  hundred  page*,  yet  this  Mr. 
Hulbert  has  very  successfully  achieved.  His 
work,  a  neat  little  volume,  is  embellished 
w.th  a  portrait  of  Archdeacon  Corbett,  and  a 
▼jew  of  Eaton  Hall,  the  splendid  mansion  of 
Earl  Grosvenor. 

■  Our  selections  shall  be  from  what  appear 
to  us  the  most  original  portions  of  the  work, 
which  are,  at  the  same  time,  not  the  least  in- 
teresting; and  first  of  Glastonbury  Abbey, 
in  Somersetshire,  the  description  of  which  w 
from  a  manuscript  tour  by  Or.  Stringer,  of 
Shrewsbury  : — 

'Glastonbury  Abbey  is  justly  boasted  t6 
be  one  of  the  oldest  in  Kugland,  The  town 
it*elf  took  its  origin  from  the  abbey.  Here 
vestiges  of  ancient  magnificence  appear  on 
every  side.  Mouldings  of  portals,  capitals 
of  pilasters,  and  stone  ribs  of  roofs,  ar£  stuck 
in  the  walls  of  the  ignoble  residences  of  mo- 
dem times;  and  scarcely  can  the  traveller 
step,  without  being  reminded,  by  some  frag- 
ment of  tn  isonry,  or  some  ancient  mansion 
with  its  arched  portal  and  its  spandril  win- 
dows, that  Glastonbury  has  suffered  a  most 
lamentable  reverse  of  fortune.  In  our  way 
to  the  ahh^y  we  passed  the  market  cross,  an 
old  polygon  structure.  A  little  to  the  south 
of  this,  lie  the  remains  of  the  abbey,  on  the 
left  hand  side  of  the  road,  leading  from  Wells 
to  Bridgewater. 

'  Glastonbury  derives  its  origin  (says  Cam- 
den) from  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  the  same 
who  buried  Christ's  body.  Who,  when  he 
came  to  preach  the  gospel  in  Great  Britain, 
as  it  is  asserted  he  did  by  the  Romish  le- 
gends, landed  on  the  Isle  of  Avilon,  and 
fixing  his  staff  in  the  ground  (a  dry  thorn 
sapling,  which  had  been  his  companion 
through  all  the  countries  he  had  passed),  fell 
asleep.  When  he  awoke,  he  found  to  his 
great  surprise,  that  his  staff  had  taken  root, 
'and  was  covered  with  white  blossoms.  Eroni 
"this  minirle,  ho\ve\er,  he  drew  a  very  natural 
VrvncUi-uon,.  that  a*  the  use  ol  his  stiff  was 


thus  taken  from  him,  it  was  ordained  that  he  '  pillars,  surmounted  with  magnificent  capitals, 
should  take  up  his  abode  in  this  place,  the  mouldings  separated  from  each  other  by 
Here,  therefore,  he  built  a  Chapel,  which,  by  four  compartments  of  costly  earring,  all 
the  piety  of  succeeding  time's,  increased  into  which  exhibit  splendid  but  tasty  running 
this  magnificent  foundation.  The  ground  on 
which  the  abbey  of  Glastonbury  stood  is 
higher  than  the  neighbouring  district,  which 
is  a  perfect  flat,  insomuch  that  tradition  says, 
it  was  forfherly  covered  with  the  sea.  If  that 
was  the  case,  the  ground  which  the  abbey  oc- 
cupied, if  not  an  bland,  was  at  least  a  penin- 
sula. To  this  day  it  hears  the  name  of  the 
island  of  Avilon  ;  and  the  meadows  around 
it  seem  plainly  to  have  been  washed  and  re- 
linquished by  the  sea.  The  abbey,  with  its 
offices  and  buildings,  completely  occupied 
the  large  enclosure.  But  of  these  edifices  a 
small  part  of  the  great  church  of  the  abbey, 
fragments  of  St.  Joseph's  Chanel,  the  abbot's 
kitchen,  and  some  unintelligible  and  dilapi- 
dated Walls,  are  all  which  now  survive. 

'  Of  the  great  church  of  the  monastery,  a 
great  part  of  tlie  south  side,  ahd  some  part  of 
the  east  end  may  be  traced ;  a  little  of  the 
cross  isle  ;  and  a  remnant  of  the  tower ;  all 
of  the  purest  and  most  elegant  Gothic.  A 
long  list  of  heroes,  of  kings  and  queens, 
mingle  their  dust  under  the  ruins  of  this 
great  church,  amongst  whom  the  patriotic  Ar- 
thur must  not  be  forgotten.  Borne  to  Glas- 
tonbury after  the  fatal  battle  of  Camlan,  in 
which  he  perished,  the  chieftain  was  buried 
before  the  high  altar,  where  he  slept  for  ages 
neglected  and  unknown.  A  tradition,  how- 
ever, of  his  death  and  place  of  sepulture  w  as 
preserved  among  the  British  bards  who  took 
shelter  in  the  mountains  of  Wales,  after  the 
conquest  of  their  country  by  the  Saxons. 
One  of  these  ports,  in  a  Wgcnd  which  he  re- 
cited to  Henry  the  Second,  discovered  tlie 

long  concealed  secret.  Tlie  length  of  the 
church,  within  the  walls,  was  five  hundred 

and  thirty-six  feet  The  length  of  the  mid- 
dle eraSMUlk  or  tr,  nsept,  two  hundred  and 

twenty.    St.  Joseph's  Chapel  stands  near 

the  west  end  of  the  great  church,  and  is  much 

more  entire.     Its  architecture  is  elegant. 

Tlie  stile  is  mixed,  partly  Anglo-Norman,  or 

(as  it  is  commonly  called)  Saxon,  and  partly 

Gothic,  both  perfect  in  their  kiud.    A  range 

of  windows,  rather  loftily  placed,  runs  round 

the  building;  their  arches  are  of  semicircular 

form,  but  included  within  sharply-pointed 

Gothic  cornices :  beneath  these,  at  proper 

intervals,  and  equal  distances,  light  taper 

shafts  support  a  course  of  false  Saxon  arches ; ' 

which,  intersecting  each  other,  form  well- 
proportioned  Gothic  ones,  and  perhaps  point 

out  the  origin  of  this  much-disputed  style. 

The  little  ornamental  cornices  edging  tlie 

arches  of  the  windows  are  in  the  zig 

manner,  but  being  of  what  is  called 

u\rrk,  that  is,  separated  from  tlie  mass  of  stone 

by  the  labour  of  the  chisel,  the  light  is  ad- 
mitted through  these  perforations,  and  an 

unequalled  degree  of  airiness  and  elegance 

thrown,  by  these  means,  over  the  whole  struc- 
ture.   Nor  is  it  possible  to  pass  the  northern 

entrance  without  admiration,  for  here  the 

builder  seems  to  have  exerted  all  the  efforts 

of  his  art,  in  order  to  produce  an  architec- 
tural wonder.    The  retiring  arches,  which 

form  the  door-way,  arc  supported  by  slender 


patters  of  foliage  and  fruit,  tendrils  and  I 
ers,  entwining  each  other  in  the  richest  pro- 
fusion. A  handsome  crypt  runs  under  the 
eastern  part  of  the  chapel.  It  is  no  little  ad- 
dition to  its  beauty,  that  ivy  is  spread  over 
the  walls,  in  such  just  proportion  as  to  adorn 
without  defacing  them. 

*  On  the  south-west  of  St.  Joseph's  Cha- 
pel stands  the  Gate  of  Strangers,  which  seems 
to  have  been  a  heavy  building,  void  of  ele- 
gance and  bcaXitv. 

'The  abbot's  lodge  was  a  large  building. 
It  ranged  parallel  with  the  south  side  of  the 
church ;  and  was  nearly  entire  within  the 
memory  of  man.  It  was  a  suite  of  seven 
apartments  on  a  floor ;  but  nothing  hard'.? 
can  now  be  traced.  In  the  year  1714,  it  was 
taken  down  to  answer  some  purposes  of  eco- 
nomy. 

'Hard  by  where  the  abbot's  lodge  stood, 
are  the  remains  of  the  kitchen,  it  is  both  a 
curious  remnant  of  antiquity,  and  a  noble 
monument  of  monkish  hospitality,,  in  better 
preservation  than  the  other  buildings  of  the 
monastery.  Its  walls  are  four  feet  thick,  an  J 
yet  strengthened  with  massy  buttresses.  The 
building  is  square  outside,  the  inside  an  oc- 
tagon, four  chimnies  taking  off  the  corners  U 
the  square.  It  has  two  doors,  and  measures 
twenty-two  feet  from  one  to  the  other,  and  s 
hundred  and  seventy  from  the  bottom  to  the 

^Thesc  are  all  the  visible  remains  of  this 
great  house.  Foundations  are  traced  far  and 
wide,  where  it  is  conjectured  the  cloister* 
ran  ;  the  monk's  cells,  tlie  schools,  the  dor- 
mitories, halls,  and  other  offices.  The  whole 
together  has  been  an  amazing  combination  of 
various  buildings.  It  had  the  appearance, 
indeed,  of  a  considerable  town,  containing, 
perhaps,  the  largest  society  under  one  go- 
vernment, and  the  most  extensive  foundation 
that  ever  appeared  in  England.  From  an 
early  period  pilgrims  resorted  to  it  from  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  Its  fraternity,  it  it 
said,  consisted  of  five  hundred  monks,  be- 
sides nearly  as  many  retainers  on  the  abbey. 
About  four  hundred  children  were  educated 
and  maintained.  Five  hundred  traveller* 
have  been  lodged  at  once  within  its  walls; 
while  the  poor  from  every  side  of  the  coun- 
try were  received  and  fed.  This  great  house 
possessed  the  amplest  revenues  of  any  reli- 
gious house  in  England. 

Among  the  curiosities  of  Shropshire,  of 


:    Ibert  gives  a  ver 


notice  of  tlie 


count,  we  find  an 
Ogo  Hole, 
quote : — 

'  In  Llanymynech  bill,  on  the  western 
border  of  Shropshire,  is  a  considerable  exca- 
vation, vulgarly  called  the  Ogo  (from  the 
Welsh  oggaf,  a  cave),  supposed  to  have  been 
an  ancient  mine  of  the  Romans,  as  very  nu- 
merous coins  of  that  people  are  frequently 
found  there.  It  is  now  seldom  explored  far- 
ther than  the  mouth,  which  »*  of  considerable 
extent,  dark  and  dismal,  the  entrance  over- 
hung with  the  stump  and  branches  of  a 
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srych-slm,  and  great  fragments  have  in  many 
places  fallen  from  the  roof.  Superstition, 
ever  given  to  people  darkness  with  the  pro- 
geny of  imagination,  ha>  assigned  inhabitants 
here,  such  as  knockers,  goblins,  and  ghosts ; 
and  the  surrounding  peasantry  aver,  with  in- 
flexible credulity,  that  the  aerial  harmonies 
of  fun's  are  frequently  heard  in  the  deep  re- 
Some  years  ago,  aU  the  passages  of 
subterraneous  labyrinth  ware  carefully 
1  to  their  extent,  by  J.  F.  M.  Doras- 
ton,  Esq ,  of  West  Feltoo,  from  whose  notes 
the  editor  has  been  favoured  with  this  infor- 
mation. The  entrance,  for  fifteen  yank,  is 
high,  but  afterwards  a  person,  must  stoop 
very  low,  and  sometimes  even  crawl.  It 
contains  many  sinuosities,  sometimes  but  a  i 
Yard,  and  generally  about  three  yards  wide ; 
having  many  turnings  and  passages  connected 
with  each  other;  so  that  a  ball  of  thread,  or 
chalk,  is  necessary  for  the  greater  facility  of 
return.— None  of  the  paths  go  more  than  two 
hundred  yards  from  the  place  of  entry.  Great 
quantities  of  human  bones  are  found  in  many 
parts,  particularly  where  the  cavern  becomes 
wide  and  lofty.  This  renders  it  probable  it 
haa,  subsequeot'-to  the  Romans,  become  either 
a  place  of  refuge  in  battle,  or  a  depository  for 
the  dead.  The  passages  are  cut  through  the 
rock,  which  is  of  red  lime  stone,  whereon 
the  marks  of 


and  the  roof.  It  is  probable  this  mine  was 
wrought  before  the  year  790,  when  the 
Ciawdd  OtTa  was  made,  for  that  ditch  pro- 


'"the  Inner  vaults  of  this  rude  cavern, 
Ureen  with  the  copper  tinge,  where 
glisten 

Curdled  stalactites,  like  frnsen  snakes, 
tVfterc  leathery  crust,  and  vegetable  film, 
vitb  their  " 


Long  passages  frequently  terminate  in  small 
holes,  about  the  size  to  admit  a  man's  arm, 
ms  H  the  metal  ran  in  strings,  and  had  been 
mcked  out  quite  clean,  with  hammers  and 
long  chisseh,  as  far  as  they  could  reach. 
The  water  that  drops  in  some  parts  of  this 
cave,  is  of  a  petrifying  quality,  and  forms 
stalactites,  resembling  very  long  icicles,  which, 
on  being  touched,  ring  with  a  brilliant  sound ; 
and  the  drops  of  water  hanging  on  the  point 
i*t"  each,  catch  the  light  of  the  candle,  and 
give  the  surrounding  space  a  glittering  illu- 
mination extremely  beautiful,  and  in  a  va- 
-ictyr  of  colours.   One  finger  bone  was  pick- 

t  :  and,  about  1 750,  some  miners  discovered 
everal  human  skeletons  entire,  with  culinary 
r-**els,  hatchet,  and  many  Roman  corns: 
ne  had  on  a  bracelet  of  glass  beads,  and  an- 
'  her  a  very  curious  battle-axe  beneath  his 
rm,  and  in  a  cave,  at  some  little  distance, 
the  bones  of  a  man,  woman,  a  child,  a 
and  neat.— Tradition  says  this  labyrinth 

is  paths  with 

|  an, 

it  it  so  far  as  to  hear  the 
1  rolling  over  their 
and  that  it  leads  down  to  Fairyland. 
Is*.  Uovaston,  however,  threaded  every  pas- 
«- .  and  marked  each  with  chalk,  except 
«=•    that  was  so  foil  of  deep  water,  that  he 
uld  not  get  hi*  bead  between  the 


ceediug  from  the  passage  through  it,  called 
Porth  y  Wean,  along  the  brow  or  summit  of 
these  rocks  to  a  place  called  liwlch  Mas-r 
(the  great  notch),  in  that  place  the  Dyke 
leaves  its  direction  on  the  verge,  opposite 
Hlodwcll  Hall,  and  turns  from  a  southward 
course  to  eastward,  and  fences  the  south  end 
of  the  hill  (in  which  this  copper-mine  lay)  to 
the  Welsh  side.  And  it  seems  that  a  battle 
hath  been  fought  here  in  disputing  for  this 
mine,  or  that  the  very  large  entrenchments 
(of  which  there  are  three)  that  run  parallel 
with  that  of  Ciawdd  Offa  eastward ly,  were 
made  to  defend  this  rich  and  valuable  mine.' 

It  is  not  only  in  the  description  of  natural 
curiosities  that  this  volume  possesses  much 
interest,  but  the  editor  intersperses  an  ac- 
count of  the  peculiar  manners  and  customs 
of  society.  Of  Lancashire  customs,  thirty 
years  ago,  he  gives  the  following  curious  pic- 
ture :— 

'  With  feelings  of  indescribable  pleasure 
tlie  editor  of  this  work  calls  to  his  remem- 
brance various  customs  and  scenes  familiar 
to  the  early  years  of  his  existence.  Still  pre- 
sent is  the  delight  with  which  he  hailed  the 
approach  of  May-day  morning,  when  a  se- 
lect company  of  the  musical  rustics  of  Wors- 
ley  and  Swinton,  near  Manchester,  would 
assemble  at  midnight  to  commence  the  grate- 
ful task  of  saluting  thair  neighbours  with  tb« 
sound  of  the  clarionet,  hautboy,  German 
flute,  violin,  aud  the  melody  of  a  dozen 
voices.  On  this  occasion,  the  leader  of  the 
band  would  commence  bis  song  under  the 
window,  or  before  the  outer  door  of  the  fa- 
mily "  he  delighted  to  honour"  with — 
'       rise  up  master  of  tfja.  bouse,  all  in  your 


and  amusing 
observed  at  Easter,  wnen  the 
young  men  and  young  women  would  dis- 
guise themselves  in  the  most  fantastic  and  ri- 
diculous habits,  and  go  from  house  to  house 
a  "  peace  egging,"  or  begging  eggs ;  the 
most  respectable  farmers'  sons  or  daughters 
would  indulge  in  this  custom,  and  very  often 
no  mean  display  of  humour  and  wit  was  to 
be  met  with  among  these  masked  rustics. 
All  spirits  flowed  buoyantly  and  in  unison, 
while  a  good  song  was  frequently  given  in 
return  lor  tne  commai  glass  ot  me  generous 
farmer. 

'  The  marriages  of  the  weavers  and  other 
mechanics  were  at  that  period  of  the  most 
joyous  description.  A  young  couple  intend- 
ing to  be  married  would  invite  their  ac- 
quaintance for  miles  round  to  attend  them  to 
church,  and  to  dine  with  them  at  a  neigh- 
bouring inn,  after  the  ceremony.  The  editor 
has  seen  a  couple  attended  by' three  hundred 
young  men  and  women ;  ribands  streaming 
from  the  hats  of  the  youths  and  waving  on 
the  bosoms  of  the  maids.  Now  all  this  was 
no  burden  to  the  nuptial  pair,  every  cut"  t 
paid  his  own  exjienses  at  the  ion,  and  the 
married  couple  were  totally  exempt.  Fid- 


dling and  dancing  finished  the  joyous  meet- 
ing ;  and  many  future  matches  were  ofteu  the 


'  Their  funerals 
ly  attended,  especially  among  the  Colliers  of 
Walkdenmoor,  near  Worsley,  and  iu  the 
whole  parish  of  Eccles.  No  invitation  what- 
|  ever  was  necessary  on  these  occasions,  every 
1  one  went  who  felt  the  slightest  regard  for  the 
deceased,  or,  indeed,  who  wished  for  a  ho- 
liday: 


or 


s*»v. 

I  hope  you'll  not  be  angry  at  us 

»JM| 

Drawing  near  to  tne  merry  month  of 
In  this  straiti,  includir 
happy  allusion  to  the 
of  the  mistress  and  other  branches  of  the  fa- 
mily the  whole  were  saluted  :  after  which,  a 
purse  of  silver  or  a  few  mugs  of  good  ale 
were  distributed  among  the  company  ;  thus 
they  proceeded  from  house  to  house,  filling 
the  air  with  their  music  and  happy  voices, 
till  six  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

4  Another  custom  was,  for  the  lads  of  the 
villages,  on  May-day  eve,  to  compliment 
their  sweethearts,  and  lapses  whom  they 
knew,  by  decorating  their  doors  or  the  eaves 
of  their  dwellings  with  May  flowers  or  boughs 
of  trees  emblematical  of  affection,  or  some 
good  quality  the  lady  was  supposed  to  pos- 
sess ;  for  itistance,  a  birch  for  a  pretty  wench, 
an  oak  for  the  lover  of  a  joke  or  a  merry 
girl,  kc.  Sometimes  these  compliments 
were  of  a  rougher  cast,  as  the  hazel  nut  for  a 
dirty  slut,  the  alder  (pronounced  owler)  for  a 
scolder,  or  the  willow  green  for  a  forsaken 
queen.  Much  amusement  was  derived  from 
tne  bustle  the  lasses  would  make  to  liave  any 
unwelcome  emblems  removed  before  the 
neighbourhood  was  apprised  of  the  supposed 


one  to 


'  Various  other  customs  we  could  revert  to 
as  peculiar  to  that  part  of  the  country  ;  many 
of  them  now  in  total  disuse;  partly  occa 
sioned  by  depression  of  trade  during  the  late 
war,  aud  the  consequent  poverty  of  the  Ijin- 
cashire  weavers  and  other  artisans,  by  which 
their  native  energies,  cheerfulness,  and  hap- 
piness, have  been  nearly  annihilated  ;  and 
many  of  them,  even  at  this  moment  of  peace 
I  and  prosperity  scarcely  earn  sufficient  to 
render  life  desirable.' 

In  the  account  of  extraordinary  individuals, 
Mr  Hulbert  gives  an  excellent  memoir  of 
the  llev.  Samuel  Lee,  a  journeyman  carpen- 
ter, who,  by  his  industry,  has  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  eighteen  languages,  and  is  now 

Erofessor  of  Arabic,  in  the  university  of  Cam- 
ridge.  He  also  inserts  two  original  letters 
from  the  professor,  which  show  that  he  is  as 
distinguished  for  his  piety  as  his  learning. 
The  most  extraordinary  instance  of  early  ge- 
nius is  perhaps  the  following : — ■ 

'  Elizabeth  Bradbury,  who  was  born  of 
poor  parents,  at  Oldham,  Lancashire  fas  far 
as  he  recollects,  in  the  year  1798).  at  the  age 
of  nine  months  she  could  almost  articulate 

;  with  the- 


months  she  could  read,  and  shortly  I 
learned  to  write,  and  acquired  some  kri 
ledge  of  the  latin  language  ;  at  the  age  of 
three  years  she  stood  upon  a  table,  placed  in 
the  pulpit  of  the  methodist  chapel,  t  Mid- 
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and 


:  to  a  numerous  and 
cregation ;  the  effect  upon  the  minds  of  the 
hearers  was  roost  extraordinary,  some  abso- 
lutely fainted  from  excess  of  feeling  and  sur- 
prise. She  was  at  this  period  considered  as 
a  prodigy,  or  rather  as  one  endued  with  mi- 
raculous Rifts.  The  crowds  who  came  daily 
o  visit  her,  and  the  money  which  was  pre- 
sented to  her  parents  from  visitors,  prevented 
their  acceptance  of  numerous  offers  from  res- 
to  take  this  cxtraordi- 
■  their  protection,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  its  education  and  future  happiness. 
About  the  year  1803,  the  editor  saw  her  at 
the  Bull's  Head,  Swinton,  five  miles  from 
Manchester,  where  her  imprudent  father  ex- 
hibited her  as  a  prodigy  of  talent  and  liter*- 
ure,  and  induced  her  to  act  the  preacher  for 
he  amusement  of  public  house  company. 
She  appeared  equally  playful  as  other  cbil- 

shrewd  >n  her  observations  on  the  different 
characters  in  the  company,  especially  on 
those  who  were  not  quite  so  liberal  in  their 
gratuities  ns  she  could  wish.  The  editor  re- 
quested her  to  write  something  in  his  pocket- 
book  as  a  proof  of  her  talents,  when  the  im- 
mediately wrote  her  own  and  her  father's 
name  with  each  hand  (right  and  left),  in  a 


most  beautiful  style :  he  las  had  no  inforn 
tion  respecting  her  since  the  above  period 


A  Father' t  Lore  and  a  If  Oman's  Friendship  ; 
or,  the  Widow  and  her  Daughters.  A 
Novel ;  in  five  volumes.  By  H  r  s  ri  etta 
Roiviebe  Mosse.  London,  1825. 
Mrs.  Mossf.  is  the  author  of  the  Old  Irish 
Baronet,  a  Peep  at  our  Ancestors,  Bride  and 
no  Wife,  and  several  other  novels,  which,  we 
believe,  have  not  been  suffered  to  sleep  on 
the  shelves  of  a  circulating  library.  Her 
works  display  a  considerable  acquaintance 
with  good  society  and  the  workings  of  na- 
ture, and  mix,  agreeably,  much  of  the  neat 
humour  of  the  Irish  with  the  vivacity  of  the 
French  character.  The  present  novel  illus- 
trates the  virtues  which  give  the  title  to  it; 
the  characters  are  well  drawn,  and,  although 
we  deprecate  any  extension  of  the  novel  be- 
yond three  volumes,  yet  we  must  acknow- 
ledge that  the  interest  of  this  tale  is  well  sus- 
tained throughout. 

Instruction  for  the  Field  Service  of  Cavalry, 
translated  from  the  German  of  Count  Bis- 
mark.   By  Captain  L.  Beamish,  4th 
Dragoon  Guards.    18mo.  pp.  82.  Lon- 
don, 1885.  Whittaker. 
OekebaI  Cockt  Bismarx  (a  good  shot  we 
presume  from  his  name)  is  the  author  of  se- 
veral wotIcs  on  the  tactics,  &c.  of  cavalry  ; 
which  the  translator  assures  us,  '  have  met 
with  high  and  deserved  approbation  on  the 
Continent/    We  further  learn,  that  this  par- 
ticular treatise,  written  for  the  Wirtemberg 
cavalry,   has  been  remodelled  by  Major 
Decker,  a  Prussian  officer,  that  it  was  pub- 
hshed  ^  Berlin  and  at  W  arsaw,  and  that 

object  of  the  work,  which  is  very  concise,  is 
to  impress  on  the  memory  the  chief  princi- 
ples of  lite  field  service  of  cavalry;  this  it 


ms,  we 
an  is  a 


many  of  the  questions  and  answers 
to  us  quite  unnecessary.    Few  persons, 
suspect,  require  to  be  told  that  a  camp 

*  position  of  rest  in  the  open  field,'  or  that  the 
movement  of  troops  in  war  is  called  a  'march.' 
It  is,  however,  better  to  explain  too  much 
than  too  little,  and  after  the  approbation 
Count  Bismark's  work  has  received  from 
more  competent  authorities,  it  would  appear 
captious  in  us  to  be  hypercritical. 

A  Minstrcfs  Hours  of  Song  ;  or,  Forms. 

By  Agnes  Mabony.    12mo.  pp.  174. 

London,  1825.  Pickering. 
It  is  well  observed  in  a  work  reviewed  in 
our  present  Chronicle — The  Phantasmagoria, 
that  nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  get  a 
good  title  for  a  miscellaneous  collection  of 
poems.  In  this  respect  we  think  the  fair 
author  of  the  present  volume  has  succeeded  ; 
nor  do  we  mean  to  say  that  the  title  is  the 
only  merit  the  work  possesses ;  on  the  con- 
trary, several  of  the  pieces  are  pretty,  as  will 
be  seen  by  the  two  specimens  we  subjoin : — 

'  ADIEU,  ADIEU,  A  FOBBM*  SHORE. 
«  Written  on  reading  a  AW. 
*  Adieu,  adieu ;  a  foreign  shore 

Will  burst  in  beauty  on  thine  eye} 
And  friends  you  never  saw  before 
May  smile  beneath  Italia's  sky. 
'  Thy  native  land,  so  soon  forgot, 
No  more  will  cl.iim  the  silent  tear  \ 
Adieu ,  adieu  ;  I  blame  thee  not, 
For  love  and  hope  were  blighted  here, 
'  But  if  thy  noble  soul  should  learn 

Its  peace  was  lost  by  Falsehood**  sway, 
Ah !  then  thy  thoughts  will  sadly  turn 
To  western  islands  far  away. 
•the  first  rose  or  scmmer. 

•  Tis  the  first  rose  of  summer  just  burst  on  Its 

stem, 

Bespangled  with  one  little  crystalline  gem ! 
''Tis  the  first  mse  of  summer,  that  bangs  where 
the  beam 

Has  reflected  its  light  o'er  the  shadowy  stream  • 
«Oh!  who  has  not  felt,  when  the  spring  days 

arc  gone, 

And  the  gold  lamp  of  heaven  in  splendour 
shines  on, 

The  unclouded  delight  in  the  bosom,  which 
glows 

When  its  bright  ray  illumines  the  summer  i 
first  rose ! 

1  But  thou,  lovely  pride  of  the  blooming  par- 
terre 1 

Why  bast  thou  not  blazed  in  thy  first  beauties 

there? 

The  jonquil,  the  tulip,  would  fly  from  the 
throne, 

And  leave  it  to  thee,  queen  of  flowers,  alone. 
« The 


MAXUAIOY1 
Or  MATCBAl  BISTORT. 
(Concluded  from  p.  651.) 
Pbrhafs  there  is  no  branch  of  natural  hs- 
I  toiy  which  more  strikingly  shows  the  teo- 
1  nomy  of  nature  than  entomology,  and  Pro- 
:  feasor  Bluraenbach's  work  exhibits  mnnenxa 
proofs  of  this,  in  bis  account  of  the  sirjgvhi 
and  delicate  formation,  the  habits,  fee.,  of 
insects.  In  point  of  instinct,  the  ant,  thongh 
not  so  provident  as  the  ancients  beueved  u, 
surpasses  most  insects.   Of  the  white  ant, 
Professor  B.  sarvs,— 

'  This  specks  is  found  in  the  East  India 
and  Guinea,  besides  four  others,  naure  of 
various  parts  within  the  tropics,  paxiicolirh 
both  Indies,  the  south-west  of  Africa,  tod 
New  Holland.  They  construct  conical  tab- 
tations  of  clay,  generally  with  several  points, 
arched  internally,  often  ten  or  twelve  M 
high,  and  occasionally  in  such  number?,  it 
at  a  distance  to  have  the  appearance  of  *  * 


That  breathes 

Sbirai; 
But  the  liL 

brow: 
•Midst  the 

thou? 

'  Thou  hast  chosen  the  bank  where  the  violet's 
blue, 

And  the  lily's  pure  white  are  contrasted  with 

yon  I 

Oh  '  fly  then  from  hence,  or  their  sweetness 
will  fade, 

If  the  rose  longer  dwells  ia  the  depths  of  the 

I  •  < 


grown  with  grass,  and  so 
ble  of  bearing  the  weight  of  several  isea,  al- 
though the  walls  are  perforated  by  kurtsidt 
passages,  sometimes  more  than  a  foot  in 
ameter.  Incessant  changes  are  made iflthe* 
buildings,  old  ceils  being  broken  op.  ar* 
ones  formed,  others  enlarged,  sad  so  oe. 
The  cells  of  the  king  and  queen,  of  wte* 
there  is  but  one  couple  in  each  hill,  sit  «*• 
coaled  in  its  remotest  parts.  Nexttotbw 
are  the  habitations  of  the  workers  ;  tbenfouew 
the  egg-cells  for  the  young  brood,  sndt^* 
to  them  the  magazine-  These  animals  pa* 
and  destroy  furs  and  furniture,  sheds,  and  it  > 
few  weeks  will,  salt  were,  exterminstf  lay 
trunks  of  trees;  It  baa  been  already  nr.- 
tioned,  that  the  abdomen  of  the  avtn  I 
two  thousand  times  larger  after,  Ibaa  befc~ 


sand  eggs  within 

The  honey-bee  is  sufficiently 
and  yet  some  account  of  its  habits 
be  deemed  uninteresting:-!-* 

'  It  is  known,  that  among  bees,  "Sl- 
ants, and  termites,  the  tar  greater  nusrbe  « 
individuals  have  no  sex,  that  is,  they  «  » 
gotten  by  a  male,  Wsjgs^^  g 

sessing  perfect  sexual  organs.  In  *•£ 
sent  instance,  the  queen,  female  or 
bee,  as  she  is  called,  is  slender  is  the  boo), 
longer  than  the  drones,  with  short  wua> 1 
hairy  head,  dcntelated  jaws,  brown  fc*- 
The  males  or  drones  are  larger  sad  twti« 
in  the  body,  with  long  wings.  The  worisf 
bees,  those  without  sex,  are  smaller  u*  t- 
ther,  moderately  stout,  the  wings  proporu- 
ally  long,  the  jaws  smooth,  the  k* 
and  with  a  peculiar  fossa  on  the  bidder**" 
for  carrying  various  substances.  These  *o* 
of  whom  there  may  be  10,000  is  a  lg 
hive,  have  the  task  of  collecting  nu«r' 
building  the  comb,  and  attending  the; rf * 
ones.  The  younger  part  of  them 
•rs  for  the  purpose  of  prwasringsfas  sad  * 
ney,  which  ure  received  and  separated  ■  • 
hive  by  tlie  eide-  IWaasd*-* 
with  the  pollen 


illea  of  flowers,  keep  d* 


clean,  and  carry  out  the  dead.  »«*? 
armed  v«th  stings,     ic  ,  Owfyer» 
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he  wound,  if  pushed  too  tar. 
ountmg  to  perhaps  seven  hun- 
■  hive  have  no  other  duty  than 


to  remain  in 
The  males,  atn 

dred  in  a  large  hive  have" no  other  duty  than 
that  of  copulating  with  the  queen,  and  that 
while  frying.  Many  of  them  die  immediately 
afterwards,  and  the  rest  die  of  hunger,  or  are 
dm  roved  by  the  working-bees.  The  queen- 
bee,  thus  so  completely  impregnated,  lays 
her  ivtrs  in  the  cells,  of  which,  those  intend- 
ed forth*  drones  are  previously  formed  larger 
than  the  rest.  When  the  progeny  has  ar- 
rived at  maturity,  about  twenty  days  after- 
wards, they  form  a  new  colon v  or  swarm. 
In  the  wild  state,  bees  build  in  hollow  trees, 
under  ground,  and  so  forth.  Man  has  con- 
trived to  domesticate  them,  and  to  promote 
their  increase  and  utility  by  many  ingenious 
inventions.    Although  single  bees  have  as 


little  heat  as  other  cold-blooded 
m  the  hive  the  tempt 
cf  the  human  body.' 


oded  anirnahi,jret 


In  the  an  omit  of  the  asterias.  or  sea-star, 
l'rofes«or  Blumenbach  notices  the  fiction  of 
the  k  raker : — 

'  In  many  seas  of  the  old  world,  and  also 
in  the  Caspian .  That  of  the  Northern  ( >cean. 
however,  appears  to  differ  specifically  from 
that  of  the  Southern  Indian  Seas.  Avery 
inactive  and  singnlarlv-formed  animal,  on 
the  circumference  of  which  82,000  extremi- 
ties have  been  reckoned. 

is  a  popular  idea  among  the  Nor- 
hat  this  animal  is  the  young  of  the 
famous  kraken,  of  which  Pontoppidan  has 
related  so  many  wonders  in  his  Natural  His- 
tory of  Norway.   This  monster  is  supposed 
to  live  in  the  depths  of  the  sea.  rising  occa- 
sionally, to  the  <rreat  danger  of  the  ships  with 
which  H  comes  in  contact,  at  which  times  the 
of  its  back  above  the  surface  of 
a  floating  island. 
*  When  all  that  has  been  said  about  it  i* 
carefully  examined,  it  is  clear  that  various 
circumstances  have  given  rise  to  the  miscon- 
ception.    Much  of  it  is  applicable  to  the 
whale  (see  for  instance  the  narrative  of  an 
accident  from  the  rising  of  such  an  animal, 
in  W.  Tench's  Account  of  the  Settlement  at 
Port  Jtetoon);  much  is  referable  to  thick, 


nen  have  mistaken  for  land  ( see  a  remarka- 
iWe  instance,  in  Voyage  de  La  IV rouse  au- 
onr  da  Monde,  vol.  3,  p.  10.) — an  opinion 
'oiitckling  with  what  was  long  since  said  of 
his  samp  kraken  by  old  Thormod  Torfesen, 
n    his   Groenlandia  Antiqua,  p.  100:  — 

or  insula  alu/uan- 


Truet«  h*e  Jnbula 


of 

lants  or  minerals,  the  several  species  of 
rhich  art  so  accurately  described  by  Pre- 
ssor Blumenbach,  but  shall,  in  conclusion, 
'  'ote  a  notice  of  petrifactions,  which  are  di- 
ided  into  four  kinds.  They  are  found — 
'  t.  Merely  calcined,  when  bones,  shells, 
c,  have  lost  a  part  of  their  animal  cement, 
oC  their  original  solidity;  being  in  its 
"  with  calc  sinter,  tufa,  Sec., 
id  at  the  same  time  brittle  sod  light  They 
e  found,  for  the  most  part,  in  alluvial  land, 
d  aurrtoog  the  calc  sinter  of  the  cavities  and 
efts  of  rocks. 


rod  usually  as 
itself.  To  this  head  belong 
most  of  the  unknown  marine  animals  of  the 
primitive  world,  so  abundant  in  the  stratified 
calcareous  rocks,  which  formed  the  bed  of 
the  sea  in  the  primitive  world ;  such,  also,  is 
the  petrified  wood,  Ice.,  included  in  horn- 
stone  and  wax-opal. 

'  Among  the  infinite  variety  of  shells  which 
are  petrified  in  this  way,  it  is  rare  to  find  the 
shell  itself  entire,  as  is  the  case  in  the  opales- 
cent  shell  or  fire-marble  of  Carinthia ;  in 
most  there  is  merely  the  solid  mould  formed 
within  the  shell,  which  has  itself  subsequent- 
ly perished.  Such  are  most  ammonites,  hvs- 
terolites,  8tc.  Soch  petrifactions  are  called 
nuclei,  and  those  in  which  merely  the  impres- 
sion of  the  external  surface  remains — tvpoli- 
thi,  as  in  toost  of  the  plants  contained  in 


*  3  Metallized,  when  the  petrifactions  are 
impregnated  with  metallic  substances,  parti- 
cularly iron  and  copper  pyrites,  argillaceous 
iron-stone,  &c. 

•  4.  Bituminous,  impregnated  with  bitu- 
men, as  in  bituminous  wood,  8cc.  To  this 
head  also  belong  the  insects  enclosed  in  am- 


ber, in  so  far  as  they  are  organized  bodies 
preserved  after  death,  and  which,  during 
catastrophe  of  tl 
a  grave  in  this 


of  the  globe, 
valuable 


Professor  Blumenbach 's 
has  a  copious  index— a 
com  pan  i  merit  to  all  wo 
fashion  in  the  present  day. 


valuable  work 
i  very  necessary  ac- 
rks,  but  sadly  out  of 


wept  myself  half  dead  with  Mrs.  I 
been  rapt  in  the  contemplation  of  Roman 
greatness  with  her  noble  brother '»  Coriolanus, 
infected  with  the  mania,  or  touched  with  the 
genius  elicited  in  K can's  third  Richard,  and  re- 
member all  the  touches,  peculiarities,  and  de- 
lineations by  which  Young,  and  other  artists 
have,  from  time  to  time,  produced  agreeable 
or  effective  pictures,  but  I  never  saw  one  so 
complete  in  all  its  requisites  as  the  Hamlet  of 
the  present  Kcmble. 

The  declamation  of  this  gendeman  is  so 
pure,  and  even  in  its  loftiest  flights  given  with 
so  much  nature  and  good  sense,  that  the  ear 
lingers  on  it  as  loth  that  it  should  cease. 
The  melancholy,  philosophizing,  but  ever 
princely  Hamlet,  in  his  varying  moods,  but 
steady  pursuit  of  a  terrific  truth,  is  constantly 
before  us,  and  the  most  extraordinary  and  in- 
teresting portrait  ever  conceived  by  Shak- 
speare,  (versatile  as  our  matchless  poet  was,) 
is  given  with  a  fidelity  delightful  to  those 
who  have  most  studied  the  character,  and  to 
those  who  have  not,  revealing  a  thousand 
beauties  of  which  they  never  dreamt. 

In  his  reasoning,  or  rather  resolution,  to 
follow  the  ghost  of  his  father,  where  he  says  I 
•  I  do  not  set  my  life  at  a  pin's  fee— 

can  it  do  to  that? 


My  UneU  Timothy :  an  Interesting  Tale  for 
Young  Persons.  By  Mrs.  Suerwood, 
1 2mo.  London,  1 825.  Knight  and  I-acey. 
Tats  work  is  what  Mrs.  Sherwood  (who  is 
favourably  known  by  her  works  for  the  rising 
generation)  states  it  to^be,  an  interesting  tale 

attractive  manner. 

The  Duty  and  Advantages  of  Early  Riling, 
as  it  is  Javtwrable  to  Health,  bast/test,  and 
Devotion.  Second  Edition,  12 mo.  Edin- 
burgh, Robertson  and  Co.  London,  Stew- 
art, 1825. 

Ir  there  be  any  person  as  yet  not  convinced  of 
the  advantage  of  early  rising,  we  advise  him 
to  peruse  this  work,  in  which  it  is  very 
clearly  pointed  out.  We  particularly  re- 
commend it  to  those  fashionables  who  reverse 
the  order  of  nature  by  converting  day  into 
night,  rising  when  the  industrious  man  has 
nearly  finished  his  labours,  and  going  to  bed 
when  their  more  humble  neighbour  is  prepar- 
ing to  rise. 

i        1  i  — —      ■  ■ 

ORIGINAL. 
shakspeare's  IIAMTET — Ma.  CBARLE3 
KEMBLE. 

Letter  from  Jonathan  OUworlhy,  Esq. 

Ma.  Editor.— If  you  had  not  the  good 
fortune  to  see  Hamlet  last  Monday  evening, 
do  your  good  taste  the  favour  of  being  pre- 
sent at  the  next  representation,  for  it  is  no 
more  than  the  '  plain  unvarnished  truth'  to 
say,  that  I  never  was  equally  gratified  at  the 
theatre  in  tha  whole  course  of  my  life. 

This  is  a  strong  expression,  for  I  have 


The  grandeur  of  the  delivery  carried  a  convic- 
tion on  the  subject  beyond  all  the  powers  of 
casuistry.  So  in  that  fine  speech,  including 
'  What  a  piece  of  work  is  roan !'  the  force, 
the  dignity,  and  yet  the  melancholy  arising 
from  the  consideration,  that  a  being  so  gifted 
with  imagination,  so  alive  to  excellence,  so 
placed  by  fortune,  should  be  so  involved  by 
sorrow,  and  surrounded  by  difficulty,  roust 
affect  every  person. 

It  is,  however,  certain,  that  the  prevailing 
tone  of  Hamlet's  mind,  as  given  in  this  chaste 
and  most  admirable  representation  is  that  of 
love  and  pity  for  his  father ;  from  the  very 
time  that  he  first  exclaims,  *  Alas !  poor 
ghost !'  to  that  when  he  takes  his  long-pro- 
tracted, and  deeply-weighed  revenge  on  the 
king,  you  see  that  all  the  recollections  and 
workings  of  his  mind  spring  from  his  affec- 
tions. His  passion  for  Ophelia,  although  at 
bis  age  it  might  be  supposed  to  be  the  strong- 
est movement  of  hi;*  heart,  is  evidently  swal- 
lowed up  in  it,  and  his  former  love  for  his 
mother,  forgotten  in  his  just  anger,  so  that 
all  the  full  overflowings  of  such  a  heart's 
deep-seated  tenderness,  U  given  to  the  me- 
mory of  his  murdered  father,  on  which  he 
rests  with  all  the  softness  of  woman,  even 
while  be  is  panting  for  vengeance  with  all 
the  anxiety  and  determinate  courage  of  in- 
jured man. 

It  has  been  said,  and  probably  with  great 
truth,  that  the  reign  of  tragedy  is  over  with 
us,  as  a  people — that  we  have  neither  the 
simplicity  of  mind,  nor  the  purity  of  heart, 
requisite  for  giving  up  our  souls  to  the  illu- 
sion of  the  scene,  and  yet  are  not  arrived  at  such 
a  high  poetic  taste,  that  recitation  can  delight 
us  without  it.  This  seems,  indeed,  to  be  the 
case,  for  the  galleries  were  noisy,  and  gave 
very  unpleasant'-  interruption  to  the  feelings 
of  those  tn  tha  bom,  who  were  indeed  rapt 
in  Observation,  and  saOrs  anxious  to  cate 
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tlie  '  honeyed  sentences '  of  Hamlet,  than  I 

ever  rememWr  to  have  witnessed  in  any  au- 
dience, though  it  is  certain  Mr.  Young  al- 
ssays  induces  (and  well  deserves  to  induce) 
deep  attention. 

In  my  own  opinion,  there  is  great  defici- 
ency in  the  construction  of  the  latter  part  of 
Hamlet,  as  at  least  the  great  curtailment  now 
necessarily  given  to  it,  make  it  appear  as  if 
not  well  put  together.  There  are  materials 
enough  for  two  plays  in  it ;  and,  for  my  own 
part,  1  should  like  nothing  better  than  to  re- 
turn the  night  after  Hamlet  had  been  sent  to 
England,  aud  see  my  favourite  prince  come 
back  a  little  older,  a  little  more  self-governed 
in  his  mad  flights,  but  still  pondering  on  his 
visions,  and  looking  out  for  confirmation  of 
the  ghost's  assurances ;  but  this  pleasure  1 
must  never  have  I  if  the  times  will  scarce 
tragedy  at  all,  they  will  certainly  re- 
ice  a  'twice-told  tale,'  though  Shakspeare 
is  the  author,  and  Charles  Kemble  the  actor. 
By  the  way,  that  is  rather  condemnatory  of 
the  said  times,  but  1  am  determined  not  to 
trouble  myself  just  now  with  animadversion. 

Fray  when  you  have  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing this  admirable  Hamlet,  pay  particular 
attention  to  the  by -play,  it  is  always  excel- 
lent. When  Hamlet  lies  on  the  carpet  in 
i,  every  joint,  every  muscle,  is 
You  see  every  movement  of 
operating  like  electricity  on 


the  play-i 
in  agitation 
the  ting's 


n,  discriminating  eyes,  and  alartr 
of  the  suspicious  prince.    You  re- 


the  author  is  silent,  those  moments  where 

the  performance  is  left  to  his  own  heart,  and  I 
his  own  skill,  which  perhaps  best  denote  the  \ 
excellence  of  the  one,  and  the  perfection  of 
the  other. 

By  the  wuy,  I  wish  Horatio  was  a  tittle 
less  stiff  in  his  gait,  and  would  look  more 
like  a « truant  at  ELsinore,'  and  that  the  queen 
would  reserve  her  sepulchral  tones  for  great 
occasions;  could  the  ghost  have  borrowed 
them  they  would  have  been  invaluable— not 
that  I  have  any  fault  to  find  with  the  ghost, 
save  that  he  was  not  shod  with  felt  soles, 
which  certes  he  should  hare  been ;  for  '  thin 
air,'  when  '  it  revisits  the  glimpses  of  the 
moon,'  if  it  come  not  unseflu  to  gifted  eyes, 
ought  to  be  unheard  by  vulgar  ears. 

I  think,  too,  the  flower -strewing  maidens 
at  the  funeral  might  have  slipped  on  white 
The  king,  in  the  old  play,  talks  of 


what  the  agitations  of  that  heart 
be,  which  not  ouly  sought  to  avenge 
the  murder  of  a  dear  father,  and  reverenced 
sovereign,  on  the  one  hand ;  but,  on  the 
Other,  dreaded  lest '  a  cunning  fiend,'  in  the 
semblance  of  that  beloved  father,  was  tempt- 
ing him  to  his  soul's  undoing ;'  and  we  are 
aware  that  the  prince  before  us  is  imbued 
with  the  belief  that  '  divinity  doth  hedge  a 
king.'  by  which  should  he  proceed  unad- 
visedly to  kill  even  the  uncle  he  hates,  his 
sin  would  become  teufold. 

In  abolishing  the  belief  of  gliosis,  Mr. 
Editor,  it  is  wonderful  how  much  of  the  power 
of  human  endurance,  courage,  and  enerjry, 
are  banished  also.  A  great  deal  has  been 
said  about  narrowing  the  mind  by  such  su- 
perstitions, but  those  who  have  studied  the 
subject  would  tell  us,  that  the  mind  whs  one 
of  a  very  expansive  cast,  which  could,  like 
Hamlet's,  grapple  with  a  subject  so  awful,  so 
complicated  as  this  appeared  to  him. 

There  was  another  period  in  which  I  was 
also  much  pleased  with  the  knowledge  and 
feeling  displayed ;  this  was  when  the  funeral 
enters,  and  the  prince,  with  his  friend,  draw 
aside  to  make  way.  Hamlet  takes  off  his 
cap  with  the  reverence  due  to  sorrow,  and 
the  courtesy  so  amiable  in  rank, — it  ap- 
"  es  nearer,  and  the  sight  of  the  voung 
i  announcing  the  death  of  one  of  their 
i  age  and  sex,  touches  his  heart,  and  you 
see  his  handkerchief  at  his  eyes ;  he  knew 
not  then  that  it  was  the  corpse  of  his  once 
beloved  Ophelia,  to  whom  these  'maiden 
strewroents  were  assigned  ;  when  he  learns 
that,  there  is  a  grief  beyond  tears,  which  is 
Ken  mingled  with  other  passions,  and  goad- 
to  fury,  but  it  is  m  those  parts  where 


timely  end ;  but  death  will  be  our  tad,  tad 
they  say  tlie  world  must  come  lo  in  end.  yet 
this  conntU  be  a  physical  end — the  idea  eos- 
fuset  | — yet  most  people  believe  there  will  be 
an  end  to  it ; — and  yet  roost  people  believe  it 
to  be  round  ;  and  yet,  again,  to  nod  an  ad 
to  a  rqund  body  would  puzde  most  people- 
so  that  it  may  be  said  to  be  a  '  world  with- 
out end.'  But  fearing  you  may  think  I  rati 
go  on  Without  end,  I  will  now  end,  and  «j 

D.  0. 


Foloniua  '  hugger  mugger,'  and  this 
omission  gave  to  a  roost  beautiful  scene  some- 
wliat  of  this  effect ;  for  green,  blue,  and  yel- 
low, cannot  associate  with  our  ideas  on  such 
subjects.  By  the  way,  there  is  now  nnt  oae 
word  in  the  whole  acted  drama  for  maiden  ear 
unmeet,  but  there  are  some  fine  passages 
omitted, — nor  could  I  forbear  to  regret  that  of 
the  king's,  but  I  now  believe  it  is  better  as  it 
is,  for  unless  it  had  been  delivered  well,  it 
would  never  have  gone  down,  and  much  as 
the  play  is  curtailed  it  is  quite  long  enough. 

So  you  will  say  is  my  letter ;  but  be  com- 
forted, as  I  am  becoming  much  engaged,  and 
shall  trouble  vou  seldom,  unless,  like  J-aertes, 
'  I  am  greatly  moved.'  By  the  way  I  must 
say  that  same  I  Jtertes  looked  a  '  very  noble 
youth.*        I  am  yours  truly, 

JONATHAN  OLDWORTIIT. 
A  FRAGMENT. 

You  ask  for  the  meaning  of  the  word  esW, 
and  to  this  end  I  wnte.  From  the  beginning 
to  the  end,  some  end  should  be  kept  in  view, 
or  we  might  use  words  to  no  end.  The  end  is 
the  extremity  of  any  length,  as  the  end  of  a 
street ; — if  you  go  beyond  it,  you  may  go  on 
to  no  end.  A  rope's  tnd  may  be  either  tnd ; 
for  however  short  the  end  of  rope,  it  lias  two 
ends — the  end  apptied  being  for  distinction 
tlte  rope's  end ;  thus,  if  you  give  a  lad  the 
rope's  end,  the  loose  em  is  the  end  given ; 
the  end  in  hand  being,  as  it  were,  the  root,  is 
no  end.  Thus  a  growing  tree  or  gooseberry 
bush,  while  growing,  may  lie  said  to  have  no 
end,  or  definable  end;  being  cut  down,  it  has 
two  end*— •  this  end"  and  '  t'other  end,'  and 
thus  ends  may  be  multiplied :  each  twig, 
each  thorn,  when  severed,  has  two  ends ; — 
but  while  unsevered,  unbound,  or  unrooted, 
has  but  6ne  end ;  and  thus  one's  hair  is  said 
to  stand  on  end,  and  the  etd  it  stands  on  be- 
ing the  root  end,  seems  a  contradiction  to  the 
tree  having  no  end  while  it  stands  on  its  fool. 
The  end  of  this  observation  is  to  show,  how 


COKSPIBACTOPTHE  JESUITS  AlIAISSTQum 
KI.IXASKTH  AKDJAMLSI. 

(Continued  from  p.  671.) 
I 't  i.i.i  n  could  not  accomplish  hi*  rrimmil 
design :  however,  the  Jesuits  soon  picked  op 
other  assassins,  casting  their  eyes  upon  Wil- 
liams and  Yorke,  two  villains  that  were  per- 
fectly  qualified  for  the  perpetration  of  u* 


lectly 


close,  and  yet  the  close  of  an  argument  is  the 
end  of  it ;  but  we  have  not  yet  come  to  our 
end ;  for  our  end  is  to  live  welt  while  we  can, 
and  those  who  do  this  need  not  fear  a  bad 
to  a  'bad  end"  being  an  un 


terod  the  Lord's 
abandoned  wretches,  and  sent  them,  in  the 
year  1594,  to  Engl.uul,  with  orders  to  do- 
troy  the  queen.  Pe  rson  wrote,  at  the  aarae 
time,  a  violent  apology  fur  the  assassins  B4 
the  queen  also  escaped  this  danger,  the  «*■ 
spirators  being  discovered  and  executed. 

'  Edward  Squirre  was  taken  prisoner  by 
tlie  Spaniards  in  the  year  1597,  and  boat* 
heretic,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  inquisition. 
The  Jesuit,  Richard  Walpode,  undertook  u 
convert  him  to  the  ilomau  Catholic  rrJspot. 
Having  gained  bis  point,  he  eodcavoarei  to 
persuade  him,  as  well  out  of  as  in  the  cooies- 
sional,  to  poison  the  queen  and  the  Earl  d 
Essex.  The  Jesuit  himself  gave  him  the  poi- 
son, which  he  was  to  spread  on  the  saddles 
on  which  they  used  to  ride.  Squint  «- 
ecuted  his  commission,  but  without  produc- 
ing the  desired  effect.  Walpode  expected  ■ 
vain,  for  some  months,  to  hear  of  Elnabsn  i 
death,  and  imagined  to  have  been  imposd 
upon  by  Squirre.  He  revenged  himself  » 
this  poor  deluded  wretch,  whom  be  had • 
duced,  by  betraying  him  to  another  EajhsV 
roan,  and  Squirre  was  taken  up  for  bsgh 
treason.  He  discovered  the  whole  pisn  d 
the  conspiracy,  and  was  condemned  todesi*. 
while  W  alpode  rejoiced  at  his  villanj  wA- 
out  being  punished  as  he  deserved. 

•  Henry  Cornet,  Hobert  Catesby,  F risen 
Tresham,  and  other  Jesuits,  who  had  secretly 
resided  in  England  for  several  years,  bad, » 
tlie  mean  time,  formed  an  extensive  plan « 
a  new  conspiracy.  Thomas  Winter,  and  tin 
Jesuit,  Robert  Tesmood,  were  sent  by  toes 
to  Spain,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1601. 
Garnet,  tlie  provincial  of  the  order,  f»*" 
them  written  and  oral  instructions  for  tin-* 
associate,  Creswcl.  The  chief  tenor  of  tbe* 
instructions  was  to  persuade  the  Kmf  a 
Spain  to  a  new  hostile  undertaking  agin* 
England,  to  assure  him  that  the  Roman  ( i 
tholics  were  ready  to  support  him  with  th"r 
whole  force ;  to  prevail  upon  him  to  g™1 
annual  pensions  to  those  Roman  Caiheta 
in  England  that  were  most  realoudy  d***"1 
to  him  ;  to  inform  him  that  many  nohlen*" 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  government, 
easily  might  be  gained  over  to  his  party* 
he  would  assist  them  with  money;  sod»- 
nally,  to  promise  that  the  king  »-ouH  fod  u 
1  gitizedby  LaOOgle 
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England  a  well  armed  cavalry  for  his  scr- 
rict,  The  Jesuits  conducted  this  business 
w  ith  admirable  address.  Philip  promised  to 
apjtcar  with  an  army  ou  the  coast  of  Eng- 
land, and  sent  (hem  three  millions  to  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  disaffected,  in  order  to 
«!raw  them  into  his  interest.  They  applied  I 
for  support  to  the  court  of  Rome,  wbicn  they 
obtained  without  the  least  difficulty.  Pope 
Clement  VIII.  sent  two  bulls  to  Garnet,  the 
provincial  of  the  Jesuits,  one  of  which  was 
directed  to  the  English  clergy,  and  the  other 
to  the  Roman  Catholics.  In  both,  Queen 
F.lizalieth  was  calumniated  as  the  roost  aban- 
doned woman  :  If  she  should  die  (these 
are  the  words  of  one  of  the  bulls),  the  person 
*vho  promises  on  oath  to  protect  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  to  the  utmost  of  his  power, 
shall  have  the  first  title  to  the  throne,"  <tc. 

*  These  se  ret  preparations  against  Eliza- 
treth  could  not  long  remain  concealed  from 
her.  She  promulged,  Nov.  lS,  1602,  an 
p<lict,  in  which  the  Jesuits  were  declared  to 
he  the  authors  of  all  the  conspiracies  that  had 
b*en  formed  against  her  life  ;  to  have  endea- 
voured to  excite  the  people  to  revolt  against 
Ker  ;  to  have  established  monopolies,  in  or- 
d  er  to  support  the  rebels  with  large  sums  of 
money ;  to  have  a  hand  in  all  affairs  of  state; 
and  to  have  had  the  temerity  to  dispose  of 
l.er  crown  in  their  writing)  and  converaa- 
tions. 

*  It  i«  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Eliza- 
beth expelled  them  from  her  dominions  as 
n-bels ;  but  it  is  a  very  melancholy  fact,  that 
the  other  Roman  Catholic  priests,  who  re 
sided  in  different  parts  of  the  Kingdom,  shared 
the  same  fate.    The  Jesuits  apply  this  cir- 
cumstance as  a  justification  of  their  beha- 
viour.   They  confound  the  cause  of  the  in- 
nocent with  their  own  guilt,  without  rellect- 
imj'that  these  persecuted  ecclesiastics  coro- 
t  lained  bitterly  to  Clement  VIII.  of  the  am- 
bition of  the  members  of  the  society  of  Jesus 
They  proved  in  the'  memorial,  which  dicy 
presented  to  the  papal  «:e  ngaimt  the  Je 
suits,  that  they  were  the  sole  authors  of  the 

ind  distress  under  which  the 
Catholics  in  England  jrroaned.  Pre- 
» the  arrival  of  the  Jesuits  in  the  Bri- 
tish dominions,  the  Roman  Catholics  lived 
in  pence  and  tranquillity,  and  even  their 
most  inveterate  enemies  could  not  but  con- 
fess that  they  were  faithful  and  obedient  to 
their  queen  ;  but  no  sooner  had  these  turbu- 
lent fathers  made  their  appearance  in  Gnat 
Britain,  than  the  face  nf  things  changed  on  a 
sudden  :  they  forgot  that  they  were  ecclesi- 
astics ;  their  ambitions  policy  betrayed  them 
to  the  perpetration  of  die  greatest  crimes ; 
they  trafficked  with  kingdoms  and  crowns, 
di«rtributed  the  most  rancorous  libels  against 
the  chief  magistrates,  carried  on  a  treacherous 
correspondence  with  the  enemies  of  the  state, 
md  wrote  several  books  on  the  succession  to 
the  crown,  although  this  had  been  prohibited 
on  pain  of  death.  These  daring  attempts 
were  the  chief  cause  why  all  Roman  Catho- 
irs,  without  discrimination,  were  treated  as 
tractors  to  their  queen  and  country.  How 
rotild.rrjerefore,  the  Jesuits  pretend  to  be 
icrsecuted  in  England  for  their  religion? 
Ifow  dare  they  to  attempt  to  praise  as  mar- 


tyrs for  the  church  and  religion  those  that  |  continued  their  treacherous  plots  against  the 
were  legally  executed  for  high  treason  ?  Not  j  crown,  which  is  a  manifest  proof  that  they, 
the  heretics,  those  objects  of  their  mortal  ha-  did  not  care  in  the  least  for  the  true  interest 

of  their  religion.  Garnet,  Catesby,  and 
Tresham  sent,  immediately  after  Elizabeth's 
death,  a  certain  Christopher  Wright  to  S|iqin, 
to  inform  the  king  of  that  event.  Garnet 


tred,  but  Roman  Catholics,  who  were  influ- 
enced by  the  Jesuits,  were  the  authors  of  the 
afore- mentioned  accusations  to  Clement  VIII. 

'  The  Jesuit  Bartoli,  who  wrote  the  history 
of  his  order  in  England,  utters  a  most  glaring  I  wrote  also  to  the  Jesuit  CresweU,  exhottin 


ng 

falsehood,  when  he  maintains,  that  although 
various  pretexts  for  punishing  the  Roman 
Catholics  as  criminals  had  been  inventrd,  yet 
most  of  those  that  were  put  to  death  had 
been  guilty  of  no  other  crime  than  of  a  firm 


him  to  urge  the  king  to  take  in  hand  the  af- 
fairs of  die  Roman  Catholics  in  Engtund. 
Baldwin,  W.  Stanley,  and  Hugh  Owen,  Je- 
suits of  Flanders,  sent  also,  a  few  weeks 
after,  Guido  Fawke*  with  letters  to  the  said 
adherence  to  their  religion.  Elizabeth, .  Creswcll.  The  object  of  these  despatches 
whose  government  is  represented  by  the 
most  judicious  historians  of  her  time  as  a 
pattern  of  a  wise  and  good  administration, 
was  incapable  of  committing  such  an  act  of 
barbarous  cruelty  The  Roman  Catholics 
and  their  priests,  who  were  executed  under 
'ier  reign,  undoubtedly  deserved  it ;  because 


was  nothing  else  than  to  accelerate  the  fitting 
out  of  an  armament  against  England.  The 
Jesuits  Garnet  and  Gerard  were,  in  the  mean 
time,  busily  employed  in  raising  a  body  of 
cavalry  in  England,  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
porting the  attempts  of  the  King  of  Spain, 
and  in  exciting  the  nation  to  rebellion,  under 
they  suffered  themselves  to  be  impelled  by   die  pretext  that  the  Roman  Catholics  had 


an  imprudent  xeal  for  their  religion  to  be- 
come dangerous  citizens  and  criminal  trans- 
gressors of  the  laws  of  their  country.  The 
queen  proved  ber  tolerant  principles  to  the 
Roman  Catholics  on  various  occasions.  Site 
always  abhorred  violent  measures,  but  was 
at  length  forced  by  the  Jesuits,  who,  in  con- 
junction  with   die   Roman    and  Spanish 


more  cruel  persecutions  to  fear  uuder  James's 
government,  than  they  had  ever  experienced 
under  that  of  Elizabeth. 

'  Elizabeth's  death  had,  however,  given  a 
sudden  tum  to  the  plans  of  the  Spanish 
court ;  and  it  is  probable  that  Philip  was 
now  either  too  old,  or  too  diffident  of  his 
good  fortune,  or  too  much  exhausted  by  (he 


courts,  endeavoured  to  inspire  her  Roman  1  wars  which  he  had  carried  on,  to  meditate. 


Catholic  subjects  with  a  dangerous  hatred 
against  her  government,  to  take  the  most  ri- 
gorous measures  ngainst  a  sect,  who  were 
misled  hy  an  unfortunate  delusion  to  mistake 
rebellion,  mutiny,  and  treachery,  for  lawful 
means  of  preserving  the  supposed  purity  of 
dieir  religion.  The  persecutions,  which  the 
Jesuits  boast  to  have  innocently  suffered  in 
England,  cannot  be  placed  in  any  other 
point  of  view.  Not  their  religion,  but  their 
dangerous  plots  against  the  peace  of  the 
country,  their  repeated  conspiracies  against 
the  life  of  the  queen,  and  their  treacherous 
intelligence  with  the  enemies  of  die  throne, 
were  the  cause  of  their  being 


■  Eluabeth  did  not  long  survive  her  last 
edict  against  the  Jesuits.  She  died  in  the 
year  1603,  and  all  the  world  did  justice  to 
the  excellent  qualities  of  that  celebrated 
queen  The  Jesuits  alone  made  it  their  par- 
ticular business  to  calumniate  her  memory. 
They  collected  numerous  lies  and  aspersions, 
and  dispersed  them  all  over  die  world, 
under  the  title  of  an  English  martyrology. 
They  were  not  satisfied  with  having  ranked 
all  assassins  and  traitors  of  their  country 
amongst  the  number  of  tlie  pretended  mar- 
tyrs for  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  but  also 
took  all  possible  pains  to  invent  new  tortures 
and  cruelties,  which  they  pretend  to  have 
been  inflicted  on  the  papists,  in  order  to  ren- 
der the  queen  odious  to  posterity . 

1  After  Elizabeth's  death,  the  King  of  Scot- 
land ascended  the  British  throne,  under  the 
title  of  James  I.  Although  he  confirmed  the 
toleration  of  the  Roman  Catholics  by  an  act 
of  Parliament,  and,  actuated  by  a  most  asto- 
nishing magnanimity,  granted  life  and  liberty 
to  several  conspirators  who  attempted  to  as- 
sassinate him  in  the  first  days  after  his  acces- 
sion to  the  throne,  nevertheless,  the  Jesuits 


such  an  extensive  undertaking  :  it  also  tnaj 
be  reasonably  imagined  that  his  pride  must 
have  beeu  humbled  very  much  by  the  loss  of 
his  invincible  armada,  with  which  he  had 
hoped  to  conquer  the  world:  he  replied, 
therefore,  to  the  Jesuitical  ambassadors,  that 
he  could  think  no  more  of  supporting  the 
cause  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  England 
with  an  army,  because  he  had  already  enter- 
ed into  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  new  king. 
This,  unexpected  declaration  of  the  Spanish 
court  compelled  tlie  faction  of  the  malcon- 
tents and  die  Jesuits  to  rely  entirely  upon 
their  own  exertions.  The  nrsl  step  which 
they  took  was  to  set  fire  to  I»ndon,  in  dif- 
ferent places,  on  the  day  of  James's  corona- 
tion, Aug  4,  1603.  Tlie  conductors  of  this 
incendiary  attempt,  which  fortunately  was 
checked  in  time,  were  five  Scotchmen.  They 
were  caught  in  the  fact,  and  it  appeared,  by 
their  confession,  that  the  Jesuits  were  privy 
to  this  plot. 

'  The  peace  with  Spain,  and  the  toleration 
which  the  king  showed  to  die  papists,  did 
not,  however,  change  the  plans  of  the  Jesuits. 
It  rather  appeared  that  the  unbridled  pas- 
sions of  these  turbulent  people  delighted  only 
in  violent  revolutions.  Tlie  notions  of  the 
pope's  power,  which  they  disseminated  at 
that  time  in  a  clandestine  manner,  had  at 
least  an  intimate  relation  to  the  seditious  in 
England,  especially  to  the  unheard-of  plot, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  gunpowder  trea- 
son. Henry  Garnet,  their  provincial,  who 
appeared  under  different  names  and  in  vari- 
ous disguises,  in  order  to  disseminate  th« 
moral  principles  of  his  society  with  more  case 
among  the  lower  classes,  and  as  circum- 
stances and  persons  required,  called  himself 
Wally,  Darcy,  Roberts,  Fanner,  Henry, 
Philips.  Oswald  Tesrnond.  who  also  c 
himself  Grtcnwald,  and  JohnGtrrard, 
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at  different  times,  appeared  also  under  the 
earoes  of  I-ee  and  Brook,  took,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  other  member*  of  their  order,  all 
possible  pains  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the 
malcontent  Roman  Catholics.  The  notion/ 
of  the  pope's  supremacy,  which  they  indus- 
triously disseminated,  was  blended  with  the 
idea  that  all  heretics,  who  did  not  belong  to 
the  communion  with  the  Romish  church, 
were'  cursed  and  excommunicated  by  the 
pope;  that  a  king,  who  was  a  heretic, 
and  under  the  excommunication  of  the  holy 
see,  could  not  occupy  (he  throne ;  that  the 
subjects  were  not  bound  by  allegiance  to 
such  an  excommunicated  monarch  ;  and  that 
it  was  an  action  not  only  lawful,  but  highly 
meritorious  to  conspire  the  destruction  of 
i  a  king  and  all  his  magistrates.  How- 
little  the  Jesuits  might  wish  the  suppo- 
sition to  prevail,  that  these  principles  were 
anyways  related  to  the  moral  system  of  their 
order,  yet  they  cannot  deny  that  all  their  mo- 
ralists taught  the  doctrine  of  the  pope's  su- 
premacy, and  of  the  lawfulness  of  the  assas- 
sination of  heretic  kings.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  principles  of  this  nature, 
which,  at  first,  were  treated  even  by  the  Je- 
suits as  merely  theoretical,  should  gradually 
grow  into  practice.  Actions  arise  from 
principles,  and  the  Jesuits  bad  every  reason 
it  their  theoretical  instructions 
,  »k    P  ^  rpo 

I  meinoo  wnicn  iney  ooserven 
in  such  cases  was,  besides,  the  safest  which 
they  would  haw  adopted ;  for  only  those  cri- 
minals that  are  caught  in  the  fact  arc  gene- 
rally seised,  while  the  secret  abettors  and  in- 
stigators are  suffered  to  escape.  They  found 
it,  therefore,  easy  to  exculpate  themselves,  in 
their  apologies,  from  the  heaviest  accusations. 
They  never  appeared  thtmxhset  as  assassins 
of  kings  5  but  are  they  for  that  reason  to  be 
accounted  innocent  of  the  frequent  perpetra- 
tions of  high  treason  which  they  occasioned  ? 
Is  it  not  natural  to  suppose  that  their  moral 
principles,  and  the  great  credit  which  they 
had  obtained  with  the  multitude  by  means  of 
their  hypocritical  artifices,  must  have  neces- 
sarily contributed  to  multiply  those  enormous 
crimes  that  disgrace  the  history  of  the  fif- 
teenth and  sixteenth  centuries.  Their  usual 
evasion,  that  the  doctrine  of  king-killing  ex- 
isted before  the  foundation  of  their  order, 
cannot,  in  the  most  distant  manner, 
their  seditious  language ;  this  " 
only  a  private  tenet  of  such 
gists  as  were  not  much  connected  with  the 
world,  and  who  had  not  hitherto  been  sup- 
ported by  the  authority  of  a  whole  order,  was 
tar  from  being  of  so  destructive  a  tendency  as 
it  afterwards  was  rendered  by  the  Jesuits. 
Their  great  influence  on  the  courts  of  the 
great,  the  active  part  which  they  took  in  the 
affairs  of  government,  the  private  interest 
which  their  order  had  in  raising  the  pope 
above  all  other  potentates,  and  the  momcnt- 
that  took  place  in  the  Romish 
e  of  the  ref 


tbolics  in  England,  when  Robert  Catesby 
became  the  head  of  a  conspiracy  that  has  not 
its  equal  in  ancient  and  modern  history.  He 
was  connected  himself,  at  first,  with  Thomas 
Percy,  John  Wright,  and  Guido  Fawkes,  ex- 
plaining to  them  at  a  meeting  in  his  house  the 
too  abominable  design  of  his  undertaking  in  the 
following  words:  "  The  king  may  be  killed 
in  an  hundred  different  ways;  yet  what  shall 

the  life  of  the 


at  the  time  of  the  reformation,  could 
not  but  afford  them  the  best  opportunity  to 
apply  that  infernal  doctrine  as  their  interest 
required  it. 
'  This  doctrine  sod  its  concomitant  princi- 


lows  into  this  plot.  Besides  Robert  Reyes, 
Ambrose  Rook  wood,  John  G  rami  I,  Christo- 
pher Wright,  and  Robert  Winter,  he  also 
received  his  servant,  Tbomas  Bates,  a  rasa 
of  uncommon  boldness,  as  a  partner  of  his 
intended  crime.  Apprehending  that  Bate* 
might  betray  the  secret  with  which  he  was 
instructed,  he  committed  him  to  the  care  and 


s  trained  if  we  spare 
Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Duke  of  York ! 
And  if  we  should  murder  the  king  and  his 
family,  we  still  have  to  contend  with  a  par- 
liament that  will  resolutely  watch  our  steps. 
We  also  have  to  fear  many  powerful  men, 
a  number  of  great  lords,  and  all  the  he- 
retics, whom  we  cannot  well  resist ;  we  must 
therefore  with  one  blow  remove  all  these  ad- 
versaries, and  exert  our  united  strength  to 
execute  such  an  important  undertaking."  He 
also  informed  them,  that  he  had  bit  upon 
means  of  destroying,  in  one  moment,  all  the 
chief  enemies  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
by  digging  a  mine  beneath  the  house  of  par- 
liament, and  having  filled  it  with  gunpowdur, 
to  confound  in  the  ruins  of  one  dreadful  ex- 
plosion the  king,  his  family,  and  the  parlia- 
ment Catesby  was  apprehensive  lest  the 
shocking  and  unexampled  enormity  of  that 
atrocious  design  should  shake  the  courage  of 
his  associates ;  be  hastened,  therefore,  to  ap- 
pease the  anxiety  of  conscience  which  it 
might  produce,  by  the  opinion  of  a  great 
theologian,  applying  for  that  purpose  toGar- 
net,  the  provincial  of  the  Jesuits,  whose 
words  were  respected  as  oracles  by  the  Ro- 
man Catholics,  and  put  the  question  to  him, 
whether  it  was  right  to  kill  innocent  people 
in  a  necessary  defence  of  religion  against 
heretics,  if  in  that  case  a  greater  number  of 
guityy  persons  should  be  destroyed!  Gar- 
net replied,  without  hesitation, — It  was  un- 
doubtedly right  to  destroy  the  innocent  along 
with  the  guilty,  if  it  were  advantageous  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  party,  and  the  number  of 
the  guilty  greater  than  that  of  the  innocent. 
In  order  to  elucidate  this  principle,  he  had 
recourse  to  the  example  of  a  siege.  The  vic- 
tor, he  said,  has  a  right  to  kill,  without  dis- 
tinction, friends  and  enemies  iu  a  town  that 
is  taken  by  storm. 

This  opinion  of  the  Jesuits  eased  the  minds 
of  the  conspirators,  who  now  began  to  make 
the  necessary  preparations  for  the  execution 
of  their  design,  after  having  taken  an  oath 
never  to  betray  the  secret.  They  confessed 
to  the  Jesuit  Gerard,  and  received  the  sacra- 
ment, after  which  they  took  the  subsequent 
oath ;  4  I  protest  by  the  Holy  Trinity  and  the 
Lord's  Supper,  not  to  betray,  neither  medi- 
ately nor  immediately,  neither  by  words,  nor 
in  any  other  manner,  what  shall  be  intrusted 
to  me,  nor  to  desist  from  the  execution  of  it, 

rest. 

'  After  this  solemn  act  was  performed, 
Percy  hired  a  house  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  house  of  parliament,  the   situation  of 


instructed,  1 

instruction  of  the  Jesuit 
whose  guidance  he  became  one  of 
useful  and  intrepid  members  of  the  con- 
spiracy. They  began  to  dig  the  mine  on  the 
10th  of  December,  but  being  frequently  dis- 
turbed in  their  operations,  could  not  hare 
accomplished  their  work  if  the  parliament 
had  not  been  prorogued  again  ;  they  gained, 
therefore,  the  time  which  they  wanted  to 
make  the  necessary  preparations,  and  filled 
the  mine  with  thirty  -six  large  barrels  of  gun- 
powder, and  a  great  quantity  of  stones  and 


which  was  very  convenient  for  digging  a 
mine.  The  parliament,  which  was  to  meet 
in  the  year  1604,  was  prorogued  to  the  7th 
of  February,  1605.  Catesby  made  use  of 
this  interval  to 


K  I  L-A  DMIRARI, 

XO,  XT. 

Fasrioxs  change  wonderfully :  not  only  in 
those  of  different  countries  quite  opposite, 
but  those  also  of  the  same  country  at  dif- 
ferent periods.    Bonnets, — not,  w*  hope, 
the  heads  that  wear  them,— ore  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  moon,  and  undergo  as  many 
p  *c*  r  i  o* 1 1    I    ri3  vx^si  1 1  of  ■  s  ^   b^S^   r¥xsalicrf0  d^Ortv 
weighty  than  a  lace  cap,  or  a  plume  of  fe» 
thers,  are  subject  to  the  will  of  the  caprickms 
and  all  despotic  deity  of  fashion.  Formerly, 
it  was  the  fashion  to  have  vapours  and  nerves . 
'  robust  health,*  as  Lady  Dainty  says,  ssss 
then  '  excessively  vulgar.    But  now  oar  la- 
dies intend  to  be  nervous  in  a  very  different 
sense  of  the  word.  They  are  about  to  study 
gymnastics ;  for  which  purpose  two  ladxi 
are  actually  qualifying  themselves,  under  tS* 
tuition  of  Captain  Clias  and  Professor  Vo*- 
ker,  to  become  profmorata—iS  they  do  not 
disdain  the  effem  inacv  of  such  an  appellation— 
in  that  art,  which  will  now  be  taught  even  is 
female  schools.    It  is  to  be  hoped,  however, 
that  the  pupils  will  also  be  taught  at  the  sanx 
time  bow  to  govern  their  tempers  ;  and  that, 
although  it  is  excellent  to  nave  a  giant  > 
strength,  they  are  uot  to  use  it  like  giant* 
else  woe  to  the  next  race  of  husbands.  Wuai 
will  be  all  the  consequences  to  i 
new  fashion,  remains  to  be  seen,  but  i 
will  be  very  considerable  we  can  predict :  oar 
successors  will,  perhaps,  be  able  to  speai 
fedingly  on  the  subject.   It  is  obvious  that 
the  race  of  dandies  must  become  extinct,  fa 
if  removed  no  other  way,  they  will  inevttabh 
be  demolished  by  the  fair  sex.   A  lover  will 
not  deprecate  a  frown  so  much  as  a  blow  from 
a  fist ;  or  he  will  praise  the  muscular  vigour  t> 
his  mistress's  arm  in  preference  to  ( 
of  her  complexion,  or  the  slender  < 
her  form.   We  shall  be  held  in 
not  so  much  by  smiles  as  by  the  m  of  * 
well-knit  hand.-captivated  not  by  weak 
ness,  but  by  main  force ;  and  yield  not  to  se- 

^live  meekness  but  to  actual  strength. — 
re  can  be  no  such  tiling  as  a  tape ;  and  a 
breach  of  promise  of  marriage  will  be  settled 
not  by  a  jury  to  award  damages,  but  in  a  toons 
by.  the  offended  party  hct- 
Diqitized  By  VjOOQie 
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nil,  who  will  take  satisfaction  to  herself  by 
giving  tome  bodily  damage  or  damages  to  the 
imprudent  offender;  for,  from  henceforth  a 
distressed  or  insulted  damsel  will  require  no 
other  avenger  than  her  own  right  hand. 
Whether  connubial  tranquillity  is  likely  to 
be  promoted  by  the  parties  being  more  on 
an  equality  as  to  physical  force,  ii  a  point 
very  difficult  to  determine.  We  hope,  how- 
ever, that  the  ladies  will  become  as  magnani- 
mous as  they  will  be  powerful,  and  forl>ear 
always  to  exert  the  authority  they  will  be  so 
well  able  to  enforce.  At  any  rate  it  is  probable 
that  we  shall  have  fewer  scolds,  if  indeed  any, 
of  that  race  yet  exist,  for  a  woman  who  can 
compel  instant  obedionce  by  her  arm,  will 
hare  so  occasion  to  employ  her  tongue,  but 
may  content  herself  with  breaking  her  bus* 
band's  bead  without  breaking  his  heart  also. 

Among  other  changes  that  will  take  place, 
fainting  fits  will  be  exploded  as  unbecoming, 
or  abandoned  to  sensitive  young  gentlemen  ; 
a  lady  will  need  neither  a  chaperon  or  pro- 
tector, not  even  a  tall,  well-made  footman  at 
her  back,  when  she  walks  abroad.  Thus 
of  the  latter  class  of  able-bodied  men 
perhaps  be  throvfi  out  of  bread,  and 
polled  to  become  operative/ ;  and  a  num- 
ber of  gentlemen  whose  principal  occupation 
i*  now  to  dangle  after  a  lady,  will  find  them- 
selves deprived  of  the  only  office  they  held 
in  society.  It  is,  indeed,  the  misfortune  at- 
tending all  such  important  changes,  that  for 
a  time  they  effect  the  interests  of  many  de- 
si  mng^persons,  and  distress^some  portion  or 

ever,  that  the  humanity  of  the  public  will,  if 
possible,  devise  some  other  employment  for 
these  worthy  gentlemen,  if  indeed  they  are 
really  fit  for  anything  else  in  the  world, 
*  h  ich  Is,  after  all,  rather  doubtful  * 

Considering  the  fatigues  <hich  a  fine  lady 
has  to  sustain  in  the  course  of  a  winter  sea- 


ion,  hardly  leas  than  those  of  a  military  cam- 
paign, or  the  drudgery  of  a  porter,  we  have 
•ftea  wondered  how  frames  so  frail  could  en- 
lure)  such  incessant  toil,  such  horrid  squeez- 
ng  night  after  night,  in  rooms  that  might  be 
ora  pared  to  the  black  hole  at  Calcutta.  Iiut 
w,  ever  physiologists  may  say.  and  they  really 
•en*  to  understand  my  little  about  the  mat- 
r,  inert  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  female 
fx  sw  naturally  as  strong,  if  not  stronger  than 
ie  other,  and  more  capable  of  sustaining  the 
at  est  vicissitudes  of  heat  and  cold.  A 
omao  of  fashion  fearlessly  exposes  her  arms 
id  shoulders  to  currents  of  cold  air,  and 
•est  half  clad, — that  if  when  full  dressed, 
bile  those  who  are  termed  the  stronger  sex 
relope  themselves  up  to  their  chins.  What 
ey  may  not  be  capable  of  dome;  by  and  by, 
sen  they  shall  have  gone  through  a  course 
irymnattia,  we  do  not  pretend  to  say,  or, 
ieed,  dare  hardly  venture  to  conjecture. — 
e  they  aware  of  the  etymology  and  primary 
port  of  the  term  T  and  if  so,  do  they  really 
end  to  adopt  it  literally,  and  to  strip  off 
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r  apt.  J.  DCNDIS  cochkavk. 
Cart.  Cochxahe,  t  ie  enterprising  pedestri- 
an traveller,  died  lately  at  Valencia,  in  South 
America,  whither  be  had  gone  to  superintend 
some  mining  operations,  and  gratify,  at  the 
same  time,  his  love  of  travel,  which  was  a 
predominating  passion  with  him.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  general  peace,  he  traversed 
on  foot  the  countries  of  France,  Spain,  and 
Portugal ;  and,  in  1820,  he  offered  to  take  a 
journey  into  the  interior  of  Africa,  to  explore 
the  source  of  the  Niger.  To  accomplish  this 
object,  it  was  even  his  intention  to  have  sold 
himself  as  a  slave  to  one  of  the  owners  of  ca- 
ravans travelling  in  that  country.  The  Ad- 
miralty, however,  to  whom  he  made  the  re- 
quest, either  from  regard  to  the  safety  of  his 
person,  or  because  they  considered  such  an 
expedition  foreign  to  their  department,  were 
unfavourable  to  the  plan.  He  subsequently 
set  out  with  the  intention  of  travelling  round 
the  globe,  as  nearly  as  it  can  be  done  by  land, 
crossing  from  Northern  Asia  to  America,  at 
Behring's  Straits — all  this,  too,  on  foot,  his 
circumstances  admitting  of  no  other  mode. 
His  leading  object  was  to  trace  the  shores  of 
the  Polar  Sea  along  America,  by  land,  as 
Captain  Parry  lias  been  attempting  to  do  by 
Having  arrived  at  St.  Petersburgh,  and 
d  letters  of  recommendation  and  pro- 
from  the  Etnperpr  Alexander,  he  set 
out  to  traverse  Siberia  to  Katutschatkaor  Beh- 
ring's Straits,  but  had  not  proceeded  for, 
when,  as  he  was  travelling  through  a  forest, 
be  was  attacked  by  robbers,  who  first  strip- 
ped him  naked  and  then  left  him  tied  to  a 
tree,  from  which  disagreeable  situation  he 
was  released  by  a  boy  who  happened  to  be 
passing  that  way.  His  ardour,  however,  was 
by  no  means  abated  by  this  untoward  cir- 
cumstance, for  he  still  pursued  his  journey, 
and,  after  encountering  incredible  dangers,  all 
of  which  are  fully  described  in  his  Pedestrian 
Tour,  he  succeeded  in  reaching  Kamtschatka. 
While  there,  however,  he  became  folly  aware 
of  the  impracticability  of  his  plan,  and  re- 
turned to  Europe,  in  the  course  of  this  ex- 
tensive journey,  he  states  that  he  travelled 
upwards  of  6000  miles  at  the  expense  of  only 
one  guinea. 

In  is  persevering  and  astonishing  pedestri- 
an traveller  was  nephew  of  that  distinguished 
and  respected  officer,  the  Hon.  Admiral  Sir 
Alexander  I.  Cochrane,  C.  C.  B.,  and  cou- 
sin of  that  more  distinguished  hero.  Lord 
Cochrane,  and  he  possessed  much  of  the  ge- 
nius, spirit,  and  eccentricity,  which  belong 


JAMES  Taylor,  ESQ. 

To  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Taylor,  who  died  at 
bis  bouse  in  Cunnock,  on  the  1 8th  of  Sep- 
tember, the  public  and  the  world  is  in  a  con- 
siderable degree  indebted  for  steam  naviga- 
tion. Mr.  Taylor  was  a  man  of  no  ordinary 
wen  and  acquirements,  and,  had  it  been 
is  fortune  to  be  placed  where  be  might  hare 
had  full  scope  and  employment  for  his  ge- 
nius, he  would  long  ago  have  held  a  distin- 
guished rank  among  the  benefacton  of  his 


E 


the  greater  part  of  his  life,  shed  a  withering 

influence  over  all  his  projects — chilling  his 
ardour,  discouraging  his  exertions,  and  con- 
fining his  usefulness  within  a  very  narrow 
sphere. 

Mr.  Taylor  received  tlie 


burn,  and  afterwards  prosecuted  it,  during 
several  yean,  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
Having  turned  his  attention  both  to  medicine 
and  divinity,  and  gone  through  a  course  of 
studies  calculated  to  fii  him  for  either  profes- 
sion, he  might  have  been  comfortably  esta- 
blished in  the  church,  as  he  had  i 
one  living  offered  to  his 
the  bent  of  his  genius  lay  ■ 
tion. 

He  was  passionately  fond  of  philosophical 
punuits ;  particularly  geology,  mineralogy, 
chymistry,  and  mechanics.  He  had  paid 
much  attention  to  the  steam-engine,  and  was 
the  first  who  suggested,  and  (in  conjunction 
with  the  late  Mr.  Miller,  of  Dalswinton,) 
carried  into  effect,  the  application  of  that 
power  to  the  propelling  of  vessels.  The  ori- 
ginal experiment  was  performed  on  the  lake 
at  Dalswinton,  in  the  year  1788.  It  was 
completely  successful ;  for  though  on  a  small 
scale  (being  with  a  four-inch  cylinder),  and 
with  a  vessel  not  calculated  for  rapid  motion, 
they  went  at  the  rate  of  five  miles  an  hour 
with  ease,  la  the  following  year  the  experi- 
as  repeated  on  the  Forth  and  Clyde 
and,  as  it  was  on  a  larger  scale,  the 
motion  was  proportionally  accelerated,  being 
nearly  seven  miles  an  boar;  thus  demon- 
strating that,  by  increasing  the  magnitude  and 
power  of  the  engine,  almost  any  degree  of 
celerity  might  be  attained. 

These  experiments  gave  the  greatest  satis- 
faction to  a  multitude  of  spectators,  some  of 
whom  were  of  high  respectability, 
were  recorded  in  several 
day ;  and,  in  particular,  may  be 
twned  in  the  Scots  Magazine  for  1788,  vol.  1% 
p.  564*.  And  from  some  unaccountable 
whim,  however,  though  the  success  equalled 
the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  all  con- 
cerned, Mr.  Miller  could  never  be  prevailed 
upon  to  proceed  farther  in  the  business ;  tad) 
as  Mr.  Taylor  had  not  the  command  of  suf- 
ficient funds,  the  project  was  l 
on  his  part  i 


Tax 

waning, 

The  russet 
plain, 
Soon  autumn 
plaining, 
Yet  spring-time  i 
again, 
lu  buds  ai 
us, 

If  life  be  but  spar'd  till  that  season  of  bloom} 
Yet  much  ere  that  time  may  occur  to  distress 
us, 

And  some  will  have  sunk  to  the  desolate 

tomb !    ; 

*  Fulton  and  Betl  had  merely  toe  merit  of 
seizing  the  already  published  ideas  of  Others, 
and  eoovsrting  them  to  teactleal •Jf^y  (^oogfg 
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Be  the  laurel*  of  virtue  our  only  attraction,  J 
•  The  joy»  they  produce  for  man's  solace  it 
given, 

A  life,  if  thus  pass'd,  will  five  pure  satisfaction, 
And  death,  when  it  comes,  will  but  lead  us  j 
tn  Heaven.  i.  M  L. 

THE  LADY  AND  HER  EM  CUT. 

iMity.  Tread  softly,  love, 
The  warder  '■  above, 
And  my  guardian,  the  baron,  will  hear  thee  :  j 
by  the  bell  in  the  lower, 
Tis  hit  hanq'ket  hour, — 
Hark  ?  the  echoet  of  terror  are  near  thee. 
Knight.  O '  whisper  again ! 

And  I  fear  not  Men ;  , 
I  will  wait  in  duguiae  till  the  morrow, 
Theu  thy  guardian  will  go 
.   To  encou  titer  the  foe,— » 
My  preavnee  shall  bury  thy  sorrow. 
Ladf.  Fly!  quickly  fly! 

It  ihe  lattice  be  high 
In  the  eve  of  tomorrow,  come  hither  , 
I  will  u-11  thee  the  day 
Thou  canai  steal  me  away, 
From  the  churl  who  has  doomed  me  to  wither. 
Knight.  By  the  moonbeam's  wave, 
By  the  seaman's  grave, 
Adieu,  lovely  bird  in  the  tower! 

I  will  waken  thy  heart, 
With  tby  knight  to  depart, 
And  will  wed  thee  from  merciless  power. 

I.  it  -p. 

r   ■  -~  ~~  ■-■ 

FINE  ARTS. 

l'uradiac  Lutt.  By  John  Milton.  Illus- 
trated by  John  Martin,  Esq.  Part  VI. 
London,  1825.  Prowett. 
Mr.  Mart  in  appears  to  continue  his  splen- 
did illustrations  of  Milton's  sublime  work 
with  the  same  talent  and  good  taste  which 
marked  the  commencement,  and  to  embody 
the  tdms  of  such  a  poet  on  a  supernatural 
subject,  is  no  easy  task.  The  two  plates  in 
part  V I .  are  the  Courts  of  God,  where '  thron'd 
inaccessible'  sits  the  Kternal  King,  and  Satan 
viewing  the  ascent  to  heaven.  Both  the  en- 
gravings display  much  genius  in  conception, 
and  skill  in  execution.  By  the  way,  we  may 
just  make  a  remark  on  Mr.  Martin's  vanity  : 
his  title  savour*  of  it  in  putting  John  Martin. 
sEty.  alongside  John  Milton,  though  Heaven 
forbid  we  should  see  that  vague  and  much 
abused  tide  added  to  die  name  of  Milton ; 
but  He  allude  especially  to  his  not  only  in- 
serting bis  name  at  the  bottom  of  each  en- 
graving, but  also  scratching  it  in  the  body  of 
it :  this  is  in  bad  taste,  and  although  we  may 
pardon  Mi  placing  himself  on  the  brink  of 
the  1  rivers  of  bliss'  in  heaven,  we  should 
scarcely  have  expected  to  find  '  John  Martin' 
at  the  bottom  of  pandemonium, — yet  so  it  is. 


MEW  ACADEMY  AT  DOLLAR,  IN  SCOTLAND. 

Dollar,  a  small  village  ia  Clackmannan- 
shire, about  twelve  miles  from  Stirling,  and 
hitbeito  noted  only  for  the  beauty  of  its 
scenery,  is  now  become  the  seat  of  a  noble 
institution  for  the  education  of  youdi,  which 
was  founded  by  a  person  of  the  Dame  of 
Macnab,  a  native  of  the  village,  who  origin- 
ally went  to  sea  as  a  poor  boy,  but  returned 
with  considerable  property.  Dying  in  1 800, 
be  bequeathed  his  fortune  (which  in  1818 
had  accumulated  to  nearly  £50,000)  for  the 
purpose  Of  founding  a  charily  or  school.  It 


was  determined  in  favour  of  the  Tatter,  as  the 
more  really  beneficial  establishmtMit  of  the 
two,  and,  accordingly,  about  six  years  ago, 
between  twelve  and  thirteen  acres,  to  the 
westward  of  the  village,  were  purchased  ;  and 
a  very  handsome  building  was  erected,  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  Playfair,  the  architect. 
This  building,  which  is  now  completed,  has 
a  front  of  180  feet  in  length,  with  a  stately 
portico  of  the  Doric  order.  Within  is  a  cen- 
tral hall,  used  as  a  library  and  examination- 
room,  having  a  gallery  supported  by  Ionic 
columns,  and  righted  from  the  top  by  a  dome, 
somewhat  on  the  plan  of  that  of  the  Pan- 
theon at  Rome.  This  spacious  hall  is  ex- 
ceedingly well  proportioned,  and  has  n  very 
tine  effect ;  and  altogether  reflects  credit  on 
the  taste  of  the  architect. 

The  institution  has  six  teachers  or  pro- 
fessors: viz.  {of  P.ngfish,  writing  and  arith- 
metic; oriental  languages ;  modern  languages, 
geography,  mathematics,  natural  philosophy, 
&c.f»  and  painting,  architecture,  lie. 

The  fee  of  attendance  is  5s.  a  quarter,  or 
20s.  a  year,  and  10s.  annually  to  the  library, 
or,  supposing  a  pupil  to  attend  all  the  classes, 
£6.  10s.  annually. 

THE  DRAMA) 

ASD  PUBLIC  AMUSEMENTS. 

On  Monday,  Mr.  Booth  completed  bis  en- 
gagement of  three  nights  at  Drury  Lane 
Theatre,  and,  on  Thursday,  Congrevc's  co- 
medy of  Com  for  Lone  was  performed  to 
empty  benches ;  we  have,  however,  no  room 
to  notice  it. — On  Monday,  Charles  Kemhle 
played  Hamlet,  and  a  somewhat  too  eulogis- 
tic account  of  his  performance  will  be  found 
in  another  page,  from  our  good  friend,  Jona- 
than Old  worthy;  it  must,  however,  be  ac- 
knowledged that  he  plays  Hamlet  very  well. 

Theatrical  Arrangements. — The  pro- 
prietors of  the  Theatres  Royal  Drury  Ijwo, 
Covent  Garden,  and  the  Haymarket,  entered 
into  an  engagement,  last  season,  regulating 
the  period  for  which  each  should  keep  open 
their  theatres,  so  as  to'exempt  the  latter  from 
the  necessity  of  engaging  an  m.l«|>endent 
company.  This  treaty,  however,  was  broken 
by  the  greater  theatres,  and  hence  the  If ay- 
mark>'t  proprietors  adnpbd  a  new  system, 
opening  their  house  for  a  long  season,  which 
has  proved  astonishingly  lucrative.  The  per- 
formance of  sprightly  novelties  and  good 
standard  pieces  have,  no  doubt,  materially 
contributed  to  this  effect ;  the  patronage  of 
the  public  demonstrating  that  theatrical  taste 
is  not  so  vitiated  as  has  been  represented.— 
So  much  has  the  value  of  property  in  this 
house  liecome  enhanced,  that  an  inconside- 
rable share,  which,  two  years  since,  might 
have  been  purchased  for  £300,  cannot  now 
be  obtained  for  £3000. 


Crt  of  the  Arctic  regions  his  veiiek  wall 
frorcri  up  for  the  winter,  he  arrival  a 
the  Admiralty,  on  Sunday  U.*t  in  good  hats 
and  as  good  spirits,  as  an  anient  and  re- 
prising man  could  be,  after  a  new  disap- 
pointment of  his  hopes,  after  four  wccenw 
attempts,  three  of  which  were  under  bit  im- 
mediate direction,  and  in  the  other  (the  im- 
age of  Captain  Boss),  he  was  second  e 
command ;  be  has,  however,  ample  rwm  fcr 
consolation  iu  the  discoveries  he  has  adr, 
and  in  possessing  the  full  confidence  of  fa 
government  and  the  country. 

The  nturn  of  Captain  Parry  »  nd 
sooner  than  expected,  was  in  conyquw 
of  the  loss  of  oue  of  the  two  leneli  »4iA 
he  commanded.  It  will  be  recollected  ta 
he  sailed  in  May,  1831, from  Kugtand.isiii 
Hecla  accompanied  by  the  Fury,  and  •» 
object  was  to  correct  the  discovena  nudtn 
his  preceding  voyages.  In  the  first  wjaj, 
under  his  immediatecomruand,  in  1R19. : -•' , 
Capt.  Parry  proceeded  up  Davis's  Straa 
and  Baffin  s  Bay,  and  entering  Lane** 
Sound,  steered  nearly  due  west,  until  ■ 
reached  an  island,  which  he  nansi Jlk* 
nour  of  Lord  Melville;  here  herioasms 
a  harbour,  in  north  latitude  T4«  44  »i 
west  longitude  IJl*.  In  the  course  of  ta 
voyage,  among  other  important  dtewe, 
Capt.  Parry  found  an  inlet  MM  ■  ■ 
centre  of  Barrow's  Straits,  lougitode  S>.' 
opening  to  the  south,  which  he  etnlOB»> 
some  distance,  and  found  to  tcrmta**** 
open  sea  ;  to  this  opening  he  gave  the 
Prince  Regent's  inlet. 

In  the  second  voyage,  which  was  a"* 
cuted  between  May  1 82 1  and  October  I&. 
Capt.  Parry's  instructions  were  IMP 
Hudson's  Bay.  and  after  explgriog HP 
Bay,  endeavour. 4o  gain  that  opea  »* 
.  to  which  Prince  Regent's  WjMPjjl 
this  attempt,  lie  was,  however,  ^^jf 
entanglement  of  tbe  ice.  Tbeobj«>«" 


LITERATURE  AND  SCIENCE. 

CA1MMN   PARRY'S  ARRIVW..  —  THE  ARCTIC 
EXPEDITION. 

Ik  arctic  expeditions,  we  rarely  ever  hear 
any  thing  of  the  adventurers  from  U>e  time 
they  leave  the  Orkneys,  to  their  return  to 
the  same  place.  Such  was  the  case  in  the 
last  voyage  of  Captain  Parry,  and  while 
bis  countrymen  were  wondering  ia  what 


entanglement  oi  iub  ivc.    *"*  \ 
thin]  voyage  eras  to  gain  the  open  sea. 
in  the  second  voyage  he  could  w*  f*1 
and  which,  in  his  first  voyage,  to 
tions  precluded  him  from  entering-  ^ 
In  the  last  voyage.('ard.P«rry«*«* 
the  summer  of  182 4,  through  Dsyik  * N 
Baffin's  Bay,  which  he  found  some  a*0** 
crossing,  on  account  of  an  cxln°?jffL 
cumulation  of  ice  which  obstructed  »» »f 
until  the  Oth  nf  September ;  wbenfisat*" 
the  ice,  they  proceeded  to  N*"*"'.*: 

(fr* 


which  they  reached  in  four  days:  on 
the  ships  had  got  to  the  entrance 


Regent  s  Inlet  in  full  hopes  < 
hour  for  the  winter,  and  a  su 
cution  of  the  voyage  in  the 
winter  was  now  fist  setting  in,  l 
with  some  difficulty  the  ships  # 
Bowen  in  hit.  7313.  >  ■  ^J&i 

f, ,  ted  bv  tin  28ih  ofSe^iaWnher.MfiW 
6th  of  October  the  vessels  beav*f^T 
with  what  is  termed  young  ice. 
is  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  mi" 
west  of  the  point  where  CsJ** '* 
stopped  in  his  last  voyage.  T™*5., 
a  mild^one  for  I  tic  reewo 

moineter  never  exec.  . 
Zero,  whereas  during  his  fast  •"JJJL,* 
at  55°.    Reading,  music, »»» !*»' 
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the  principal  in-door  amtucroents,  and  a 
muquerade  was  got  up  once  a  fortnight  on 
board  one  of  the  ships,  and  although  the 
disguises  were  generally  penetrated,  the  sai- 
lors entered  into  the  amusement  with  gnat 
•pirit.  Bear  hunting  was  an  excellent  sport, 
and  kept  the  men  well  exercised  ;  twelve 
white  bears  were  killed,  and  a  great  number 
of  fine  grouse  were  shot  by  the  officers  and 
men  without  a  license,  or  any  dread  >*f 
infracting  the  game  laws ;  the  grouse  was  so 
abundant  as  almost  to  cea?e  to  be  a  luxury 
w.th  the  crews.  "     -  ' 

As  tlie  spring  approached, exploratory  par- 
ties were  sent  on  shore  under  the  direction 
of  Captain  Hoppner,  who  commanded  the 
Fury,  to  the  eastward,  while  Lieutenant  Shercr 
proceeded  along  the  coast  to  the  southward, 
us  fiv  as  Fitxgernld's  Bay,  in  lat.  72°  20", 
which  was  tbe  point  reached  by  Capt.  Parry 
in  this  inlet  in  his  first  voyage.  Lieutenant 
Jioss  took  a  northern  direction  on  shore,  and 
reached  beyond  Cap  York,  which  is  at  the 
•entrance  of  the  inlet.  In  the  course  of  these 
excursions,  and  others  made  for  sixty  or 
eighty  miles  into  the  interior  eastward,  se- 
veral specimens  of  animal,  vegetable,  and 
mineral  productions  were  collected,  and  have 
been  brought  home  in  the  Heda. 

The  summer  commenced  on  the  Gfh  of 
June,  and  the  ice  thawed  sufficiently  to  ena- 
ble the  vessels  to  leave  Fort  Bo  wen,  when 
they  stood  to  the  southward,  and  exploring 
che  coast,  reached  North  Somerset,  on  the 
23d  ;  they  pursued  their  course  in  the  same 
direction,  but  were  driven  back  by  contrary 
■winds  to  Prince  lipoid's  Island,  in  Lan- 
caster Sound.  Captain  Parry,  however,  de- 
termined on  anoUier  attempt  to  get  through 
the  inlet,  along  the  western  shore  of  which 
the  vessels  were  worked,  until  the  1st  of  Au- 
gust, when  the  Fury  was  what  they  call 
ttipt,  that  is,  the  floe  ice  drove  her  against 
the  ground  ice,  and  injured  her.  to  serioudy, 

they  then  cleared  her  out,  and  made  her 
again  fit  for  service  by  the  23d.   This  was 
accomplished  only  by  the  most  indefatigable 
exertions,  as  may  be  readily  conceived,  when 
the  immense  quantity  of  stores  to  be  remov- 
ed, and  other  circumstances,  are  considered. 
At  this  period  their  hopes  were  at  tbe  highest, 
an  overland  expedition  having  discovered  in 
the  distance  an  open  sea.  which  they  expected 
to  reach  in  two  or  three  days,  and  they  now 
MMMOUsly  looked  for  a  favourable  issue  to 
their  adventures ;  bat  on  the  OTd  a  tremen- 
dous storm  arose,  and  the  Heda  was  com- 
pelled, by  the  fury  of  the  tempest,  to  leave 
i-  consort,  and  such  was  her  critical  situa 
Jon,  that  another  hour's  delay  would  have 
■abjected  her  to  inevitable  destruction.  On 
b>«  25th,  the  Hecla  having  still  oa  board  the 
and  crew  of  the  Fury,  returned  to  that 
sd  vessel,  when,  findiug  her  on  her 
ends,  and  full  of  water,  they  were 
tsUged  to  abandon  her,  and  relinquish  their 
naerprise,  at  a  moment  when  the  brightest 
opes  of  success  bad  so  confidently  been  an- 
oipated.   Tbe  vessels  bed  reached  72  dee 
0  mm.  N.  lat.  and  01  deg.  50  nin.  W. 
» i » K-  where  the  Fury  was  lost.   This  point 
»beut4?0  geographical  miles  N.  F..  front 


Cape  Turnagain,  the  boundary  of  Franklin  s 
discovery,  to  the  eastward  of  the  mouth  of 
tbe  Copper-nuno.  River;  but  it  is  not  so  far 
west,  by  300  miles,  as  they  made  out  on  their 
first  voyage  of  discovery. 

Nodiing  now  remained  for  Capt.  Parry 
but  to  return  to  England  ;  the  Hecla,  there- 
fore, stood  to  die  northward,  and,  on  the 
27th  of  August,  anchored  at  Neills  Harbour, 
near  Fort  Bowen.  Two  or  three  days  were 
spent  in  renuin* ;  and,  on  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember, the  Hecla  left  the  Prince  Regents 
Inlet ;  on  the  17th,  she  got  through  the  ice, 
and  passing  die  Arctic  Circle,  made  the  Ork- 
neys on  the  10th  of  October;  on  the  12lh, 
Capt.  Parry  landed  at  Peterhead  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Loudon,  where  he  arrived  on  Sun- 
day last. 

Altltough  the  expedition  has  failed  of  i's 
object,  yet  it  is  gratifying  to  find  that  it  has 
not  been  attended  by  nny  great  sacrifice  of 
life ;  the  crews  have  returned  in  better  health 
and  spirits  than  when  they  set  out,  and  with 
the  loss  only  of  two  men.  one  of  whom  was 
killed  by  an  accident,  and  the  other  died  of 
illnesi  previously  contracted. 

In  drawing  up  tliis  account,  for  many 
particulars  of  which  we  have  been  indebted 
to  a  private  source,  but  of  unquestionable  au- 
thority, we  have  been  assisted  by  Smith's  ex- 
cellent Chart,  illustrative  of  the  voyages 
and  travels  of  Captains  Ross,  Parry,  and 
Franklin.  The  New  Times  states  that,  in  the 
course  of  the  voyage,  many  curious  magnetic 
phenomena  have  been  observed,  particularly 
in  the  experiments  made  with  Professor  Bar- 
low's metallic  plates.  Those  plates  aie  an 
invention  of  great  importance  to  navigation. 
In  Captain '  Psrry's  first  voyage,  when  they 
had  reached  latitude  73  deg  they  witnessed,, 
for  the  first  time  the  curious  phenomenon  of 
die  directive  power  of  the  magnetic  needle 
becoming  so  weak  as  to  be  completely  orer- 
comc  by  the  attractive  power  of  the  ship,  so 
that  for  all  the  purposes  of  navigation  the 
compass  was  wholly  useless.  Professor  Bar- 
low remedied  this  evil,  which,  in  a  less  de- 
gree, existj  generally  on  ship-board,  by  plac- 
ing the  centre  of  a  small  iron  plate  in  the 
line  of  no  attraction  of  the  ship's  iion,  and  at 
a  proper  distance  behind  ana  below  die  pi- 
vot ot  the  compass  needle ;  in  consequence 
of  which  the  needle  not  only  remains  active 
and  vigorous  in  the  polar  regions,  but  con- 
tinvipj  to  point  to  the  cof rcct  idbictiC^isto  <of 
the  merid.au  in  other  seas,  uninfluenced  by 
the  attraction  of  the  ship's  iron.  The  gene- 
ral utility  of  the  professor's  plates  had  been 
well  established  before  Captain  Parry  sailed 
on  his  last  voyage,  but  we  understand  that 
his  experiments  on  them  have  led  to  some 
entirely  new  and  unexpected  results  in  mag- 
netic science,  and  are  likely  to  prove  highly 
important  to  navigtUon 

Arctic  ~ 
received  in 

dated  the  2d  of  June, 
terpnsing  travellers  were  seven  hundred  miles 
in  advance  of  Cumberland  House.  The 
party  were  all  well,  and  in  good  spirits,  which 
had  been  heightened  by  the  intelligence  that 
the  stores  had  reached  tbe  depot  at  the  first 
wintering  nation. 


Land  ErptdUion.— A  Utter  has  been 
»  2d  of  June,  at  which  time  the  eu- 


Inthe  press.  The  Duties  of  a  Lady,  by  a 
lady.  Containing  directions  for  conduct, 
and  numerous  receipts  for  the  toilet.  ^ 

Mic.  Kelly's  forthcoming  memoirs  are 
said  to  contain  many  very  curious  and  ori- 
ginal anecdotes  of  tiie  late  Mr.  Sheridan, 
with  whom  Kelley  lived  on  terms  of  great 
intimacy,  for  upwards  of  thirty  years. 

Washington  Irving  has  been  in  Paris 
some  time,  where  he  is  employed  in  writing 
a  collection  of  stories,  which  are  said  to-be 
more  original,  and  possess  a  doeper  interest 
dian  any  of  the  preceding  volumes  published 
by  this  gentleman. 

Early  in  Novemlwr  will  be  published,  the 
first  part  of  a  new  work,  uniform  in  size  to 
the  '  Percy  Anecdotes,'  with  portraits,  under 
the  title  of  •  Laconics  ;  or,  the  best  Words 
of  the  best  Authors,'  with  the  authorities. 

The  forthcoming  volume  of  the  Forget  Me 
Not,  which  will  be  ready  about  the  end  of 
November,  embraces,  among  many  others, 
contributions,  in  verse  and  prose,  from  the 
pens  of  James  Montgomery,  Fsq.,  Rev.  C. 
Croly,  Rev.  K.  Polwhele,  J.  II.  Wiflen,  Esq., 
Henry  Neele,  Esq.,  Rev.  J.  Blanco  White, 
J.  Bowring,  Km | ,  11.  Brandreth,  Esq.,  Miss 
Landon,  Mrs.  Hemans,  Miss  Mitford,  Mrs. 
Hofland,  Mrs.  Bowdich,  Miss  Pickersgill, 
"Mrs  C  B.  Wilson,  the  late  Mrs.  Cobbold, 
Miss  Hatfield,  &c.  kc  8cc.  The  i 
fourteen  in  number,  we  undent 
ly  finished,  and  are  executed 
signs  of  Westell,  Singleton,  II.  Corbould, 
Prout,  Hills,  Pugin,  &c.  by  Heath,  Finden, 
G.  Corbould,  Lekeux,  Winckle,  and  other 
eminent  artists 

Tiine'i  Telescope,  for  1826,  is  on  the  ere 
of  publication,  with  a  variety  of  original 
pieces  by  eminent  living  .poet*.  An  «atao> 
ducfion  will  be  prefixed  on  tbe  physical  pow- 
ers, the  intellectual  faculties,  and  the  moral 
perceptions  of  man,  and  the  volume  will  be 
embellished  with  a  highly-fhuthed  engrav- 
ing,  and  some  original  music. 

A  New  Medical  and  Surgical  Dictionary, 
including  the  collateral  branches  of  philoso- 
phy and  natural  history,  as  connected  with 
Materia  Medica,  is  in  the  press,  from  tbe 
pen  of  Mr.  Forsyth. 

We  hear  that  M.  Schroeder,  second  libra- 
rian at  the  University  of  Upsal,  has  accepted 
the  offer  of  the  place  of  librarian  at  Edin- 
burgh, where  it  is  wished  to  make  use  of  his 
services  in  examining  ancient  northern  MSS. 
—  Hamburgh  Papers. 

Mn.  A  hum. — The  public,  we  are  sure,  will 
leam  with  regret  that  the  amiable  and  accom- 
plished widow  of  the  unfortunate  BeUoni  is 
in  embarrassed  circumstances,  and  that  the 
interesting  exhibition  of  tbe  Egyptian  Tomb 
is  threatened  with  destruction  by  a  few  un- 
feeling and  rapacious  creditors.  Will  the 
British  government — will  the  British  public 
suffer  this  ?  For  the  love  we  profess  to  bear 
the  arts — for  the  honour  of  humanity,  which 
we  boast  as  a  national  characteristic,  we  hope 
not.  Relief,  however,  to  be  of  service,  roust 
be  prompt,  and  bit  dot  qui  eito  dnt.  We 
are  sure  every  banker  will  be  ready  to  receive 
subscriptions  for  her,  as  will  the  editors  of 
the  daily  journals,  who,  to  their  credit,  have 
ably  and  ardendy  pleaded  hex  cause;  the 
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-ov eminent,  we  arc  happy  to  find .  has  deter- 
mined to  allow  Mrs.  Belxoni  the  £200  re- 
mitted from  England  to  the  Moorish  minis- 
ter at  Fez  for  her  husband,  on  his  reaching 
Trinberator,  and  we  hope  relief  of  a  more 
permanent  nature  will  be  provided  for  her  ; 
in  the  mean  time,  we  call  on  the  public  to 
aid  the  widow  of  a  man  who  lias  enriched  the 
country  by  the  discovery  of  so  many  works 
of  art. 

Arntr icon  IJUrary  Title*. — (From  the 
Harvard  College  Catalogue.)  — '  Benja- 
min Waterhouse,  M.  D.  ct  Lugd.  Batav. 
Med.  Theor.  et  Pro.  Prof.  Hers.  etCol. 
Ins.  Shod.  Hist.  Nat.  Prof.  A.  A.  et  M.  SI. 
S.  Ot  S.  P.  A.  Soc.  S.  S  LL.  PP.  q.  Mane. 
Bathon.  et  Preston.  S.  M.  Ix>nd  Schol.  Med. 
Gall,  et  Acad.  Scient.  Lit.  Eleg.  Art.  ac 
Commcrc.  Massfl.  Soc.  Corresp.* 

Mr.  Frederick  Schmidt,  of  Stutgard,  has 
discovered  an  oil  for  chronometers,  and  such 
like  fine  work,  which  will  not  freeze  at  minus 
17  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  does  not  dry 
at  x  212,  and  boils  at  512.  As  it  is  not 
affected  by  cold  at  upwards  of  50  degrees 
below  the  f reeling  point,  Mr.  Schmidt  u  of 
•opinion,  in  which  he  is  confirmed  by  experi- 
ments, that  this  oil  would  not  be  affected 
tinder  the  poles. 

THE  BEE, 

0»,  FACTS,  I.s,  A5TO  RRCOLI-eCTtONH. 

A  new  Huiillt:  bit  Lord  Byrws.— The 
following  riddle  is  said  to  have  been  written 
by  Ix>rd  Byron  in  the  scrap-book  of  a  lady. 
It  is,  as  will  be  seen,  an  imitation  of  hit 
riddle  on  the  letter  II,  though  much  inferior ; 
and  oar  readers  will,  we  are  sure,  have  no 
difficulty  in  finding  a  key  to  it : — 
A  hidolc. 

I  am  not  ia  youth,  nor  in  manhood,  nor  age, 

Mot  in  infancy  rver  am  known  { 
I'm  a  stranger  alike  to  the  fool  and  the  sag*, 
And  thouf h  I'm  distinguished  in  history's  page, 
.  1  always  am  greatest,  alooe. 
I  am  not  in  the  earth,  nor  the  son,  not  the  moon, 

You  may  search  all  tU«  sky— I'm  not  there ; 
Jn  the  morning  and  evening— though  not  in 
the  noon— 

You  may  plainly  perceive  me,  for  like  a  balloon, 

I  am  midway  suspended  in  air. 
I  am  always  in  riches,  and  yet  1  am  told 

Wealth  ne'er  did  my  proeoce  deairc } 
1  dwelt  with  the  miser,  but  not  with  hi*  gold, 
And  sometimes  I  stand  in  his  chimney  so  cold, 
■  TWgl.1  serve  Ma  part  of  the  9rt. 
f  often  am  met  in  political  life— 

In  any  absence  no  kingdom  can  bat 
And  they  say  there  eon  neither  be  friendship 
nor  strife, 

No  one  can  Hve  sinj+e,  no  one  take  a  wife, 

Without  interfering  with  me. 
My  brethren  are  mnoy,  and  of  my  whole  race, 

Not  one  it  more  slender  and  tall ; 
And  though  not  the  eldest,  I  hold  the  Ant  place, 
And  even  in  dishonour,  despair,  and  disgrace, 

1  boldly  appear  'mong  them  nil.  ' 

Though  < 
and 

I  am  never  in  sorrow  or  gloom  > 


Though  io  wit  and  in  wisdom  I  equally  reign, 
I'm  the  heart  of  all  sin,  and  have  long  lived  in 
vain, 

And  I  ne'er  shall  be  found  in  the  tomb ! 

Suicuirt  in  Pntuia. — M.  Caspar  has  pub- 
lished medical  statistic*,  by  which  it  appears 
that  suicides  are  increasing  to  a  frightful  de- 
gree. During  the  five  years,  from  1818  to 
1822  inclusive,  they  amounted  to  the  num- 
ber of  3800  in  the  Prussian  dominions,  from 
which  it  may  be  inferred,  that  of  every  100,000 
inhabitants  seven  commit  suicide.  There 
took  place  at  Berlin,  between  1788  and  1797, 
a  suicide  among  every  1000  persons  that  died  ; 
from  1799  till  1808,  one  out  of  every  000; 
and  from  1813  to  1822,  one  out  of  every  100. 
The  proportion  is  still  more  disadvantageous 
in  the  other  great  cities.  They  reckon  at  Lon- 
don 49  suicide*  out  of  100,000  inhabitants. 
This  rapid  increase  for  fifty  years  gives  room 
for  much  reflection. 

Doctor  Caspar  explains  the  physical,  atmos- 
pheric, and  other  causes  with  much  sagacity, 
but  ascribes  them  principally  to  the  prevail- 
ing taste  for  spirituous  liquors.  There  ire 
reckoned  at  Berlin  15M  inns  and  dram  shops  ; 
and  as  the  city  contains  only  6,550  private 
houses,  every  fourth  house  is  a  dram  shop. — 
The  police  are  endeavouring  to  diminish  the 
number,  but  as  every  shop,  however  small, 
contrives  to  sell  spirituous  liquors,  it  will  be 
difficult  to  rfprr-«  the  ahiue. 
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Mbrfajurf  awMMMd  -The  English  in  Italy, 1  vela, 
poet  Bro.  U  to,  -R .we'i  8*r«.uM  "n  the  Prolr.u nl 
RW'tHtB  in  CsVrsaaoy,  Im,  Si  —  Phaotaamafforia,  or 
84rtcl.ee  of  Lilt  slid  Character,  1  rait.  post  Seo.  I  Hi  - 
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REVIEW  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

The  AMiquonft  Portfolio;  of.  Cohort  Se- 
lection of  Historical  and  Litcnuy  Cori- 
«»</!/  j.  on  Subjects  principally  ommtrtcd  with 
the  Mourners,  Customs,  andMorait ;  C-ivil, 
Military,  and  KcrL  nautical  (iovcrnmnits, 
Ac.  ft.  of  Ottat  Britain,  during  the  Mid- 
dle and  tatter  Ages.  (  With  Notes.)  By 
~J.  S.  Fourra.   4  vols.  8?o.  pp.  783. 
London,  1826.  Wightman. 
H/**OP  tAP.u.  in  bis  Microcosmographia, 
describes  an  antiquary  as  one  who  contemns 
punted  books,  •  asa  novehy  of  this  lattcrajie, 
Uti  a  manuscript  lie  pores  on  everlastiogly, 
especially  if  the  cover  be  all  moth  eaten,  and 
the  dust  make  a  parenthesis  between  every 
syllabi*.'    Notwithstanding  this  observation, 
and  the  many  other  seven1  things  said  against 
antiquaries  by  die  English  Theophrastus, 
they  have  conferred  mock  service  on  loiters 
■•y  their  labours.   The  world  is  too  apt  to 
consider  die  studies  of  the  antiquary  as  dry 
and  uninteresting;  while,  on  the  contrary,  few 
pursuits  are  more  attractive  to  the  individual 
who  prosecutes  them,  and  they  are  often  pro- 
ductive of  much  curious  and  valuable  matter 
of  general  interest.   That  such  is  t  lie  case, 
the  Antiquary's  Portfolio  shows ;  for  we  have 
•  Idom  met  with  a  more  entertaining  work, 
ft  exhibits  a  highly  curious  and  interesting 
picture  of  the  customs  and  manners  of  onr 
ancestors,  at  different  periods  of  English  his- 
tory, and  enables  us  to  contrast  the  deplora- 
ble state  of  the  human  mind  at  remotejrMv. 

'  PsorI,D\f  "weU^XKmed,  mu's! 
a  great  body  of  information  will  be 
i,  but  we  confess  we  did  not 
to  find  such  a  fund  of  amusement  as 
r.  Forsyth  has  provided  in  his  charming 
work,  the  authetuictty  of  which  may  be  fully 
relied  on. 

After  an  introduction,  in  which  Mr.  For- 
syth gives  a  brief  notice  of  some  of  the  older 
antiquaries,  he  commences  his  work  with  an 


the  customs  and  manners  of 
the  ssrseieut  English;  the  am,  science*,  and 
rommera,  hoc.  front  the  heptarchy  to  the 
i  n  it-*  <rf  Richard  II.  Singular  incidents,  bio- 
graphical sketches,  anecdotes  of  the  govern- 
ment, morals,  manners,  and  amusements  of 
hs*  Ornish  at  various  periods  ;  unpublished 
MtrticLilars  connected  with  die  resignation  of 
he  crown  of  England  to  the  pope  by  King 
lohn,  from  the  national  library  in  France: 
oyed  letters,  from  the  time  of  Henry  Itt.  to 
hat  o*f  Richard  III.  inclusive.  Such  are  a 
•  w  of  the  general  subjects  in  the  first  vo- 
4 1 1 ic  ;  -the  second  volume,  which  commences 
,i<fi  ss-snetnotr  of  Evelyn,  is  equally  varied 
Vol.-  VI. 


and  interesting.  A  few  of  the  article*  are, 
perhaps,  too  well  known,  and  the  seventy  or 
eighty  pages  occupied  with  extracts  from'a 
work  so  recently  published  as  Pepys's  Me- 
moirs, might  liave  been  better  employed  by 
a  person  of  Iff!  Forsyth's  good  taste  and  in- 
dustry. We  may  also  note,  tint  at  p.  224, 
in  the  second  volume,  tiie  Alack  Act  is  call- 
ed the  Ma  k  Art,  an  error  which  Mr.  P.  will 
do  well  to  correct,  in  a  second  edition,  which, 
we  doubt  not  bis  work  will  soon  reach.  Here 
end  our  complaints,  and  we  now  proceed  to 
the  more  pleasing  duty  of  exemplifying  the 
truth  of  our  warm  commendations  by  a  few 
extracts : — 

♦  Welsh  Tmux  irith  mpcet  to  Divorce.— 
We  are  but  little  acquainted  with  respect  to 
me  divorces  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  although 
they  sometimes  appear :  but  the  Welsh  laws 
allowed  die  husband  to  put  away  his  wife  for 
behaviour  tendiug  toward  adultery ;  while  on 
her  port,  she  might,  on  very  slight  grounds, 
separate  her  concerns  from  lib.  It  was  suf- 
ficient cause  if  she  discovered  he  had  an  ill- 
seen teti  nrvatn.—  ugi  s  n  alitor. 

'  Conjugal  Authority  of  the  Wrtsh.—Xt  re- 
gards conjugal  authority,  our  neighbours  of 
Wales  allotted  decisively  that,  if  the  wife 
called  her  husband  opprobrious  names — pull- 
ed htm  by  the  beard— squandered  away  his 
goods — or  lastly,  if  he  found  her  in  l>ed  with 
another  man,  the  injured  spouse  might  give 
her  three  blows  with  a  stick  on  any  part  of 
her  head.  But  if  he  should  beat  her  more 
severely,  or  for  a  less  cause,  he  was  liable  to 
pav  a  considerable  fine. 

4  Education  of  tarn-  Children  — In  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children,  the  Anglo-Saxons 
only  sought  to  render  them  dauntless  and 
apt  for  the  two  post  important  occupations 
of  their  future  lives- — war  and  the  chase.  It 
was  an  usual  trial  of  a  child's  courage,  to 
place  him  on  the  sloping  roof  of  a  buildmsr. 
and  if.  without  screaming,  or  terror,  he  held 
fcst,  he  was  styled  a  stoat  hcrtr,  or  brave 
boy.'-/fW. 

Customs  of  the  Normans.—'  The  Normans 
w«re  sol»er  and,  delicate  at  their  meals  when 
they  first  invaded  England  :  it  was  not  long, 
however,  before  they  equalled  their  prede- 
cessors in  (easting,  and  even  added  costly 
epicurism  to  brutal  gluttony.  Yet  two  meals 
each  day  supplied  the  place  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  four ;  and  Rolicrt  de  Mellart,  prime 
minister  and  favourite  of  Henry  Reaudcrc, 
strove  hard  to  reduce  those  two  to  one. —  IF. 
Majmth. 

'  Among  the  most  despotic  barons  there 
was  a  kind  of  gross  hospitality  and  indiscri- 
minate charity,  which  caused  their  tyranny 
to  be  overlooked. 

'■The  dinner  was  held  at  nine  in  the 


morning,  the  supper  at  live  in  the  .afternoon, 
Besides  the  common  mcat<,  many  di-nV/ 
were  used,  with  the  composition  of  which  »e 
are  not  now  acquainted.  As  to  liquors,  they 
had  several  kinds,  compounded  of  honey,  of 
spioes,  and  mull>erry  juice,  such  m  hypocras, 
pigment,  claret,  perry,  arid  ale. 

'  Various  kinds  of  bread  were  in  use.  Ti:e  , 
"  panis  pepeiatis"  was  a  sort  of  gingerbread. 
VVassal  cake;*  and  lomucl  cakes,  as  they  were 
part  of  the  royal  allowance  of  tlie  Kin^  of 
Scots  when  in  England,  were  probably  made 
of  the  finest  meal.— Ht/m.  K-  r/.i  ,v.' 

'  Afrrf/«l/irnoie/<  *t"-.'-M'*'lic:ll  knowlod.;;', 
St  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, seems  to  have  been  at  a  very  low  (  lib. .  N 
Gilbert  English  (the  oldest  writer  on  these 
subjects  in  our  language)  is  said,  by  Dr. 
Freind,  to  have  borrowed  all  nil  "wieocc 
from  the  Arabian  writers.  John  de  Gaddc:- 
den,  whose  "Medical  Ho*e"  is  a  compen- 
dium of  the  whole  practice  of  physic  used  in 
England  in  his  time,  nnd  who  Ins  been  con- 
sulted by  prince*,  and  commended  by  Geof-  ' 
fry  Chancer,  appears,  by  some  of  his  recipes, 
to  be  extremely  ignorant  and  superstitious 
He  cured,  he  wvys,  a  son  of  El  ward  If.  of 
the  snail  pox,  liy  wrapping  him  up  in  scarlet  . 
cloth,  and  hanging  scarlet  curtain*  round  his 
bed!  As  a  remedy  for  the  epilepsy,  this 
funtastical  physician  orders  the  patient  to  In- 
carried  to  church,  to  hear  the  rmrss  during; 
the  fast  "  rruatuortemponim,"and  afterwards 
to  wear  round  his  ■  neck  a  vcr*e  of  the  day'* 
gospel,  written  on  a  scroll  by  the  priest. 
Yet  .John  de  Gaddesden,  in  his  Rosa  An- 
glkra,  points  out  the  way  of  rendering  salt 
water  fresh  by  distillation,  a  discovery  sup- 
posed to  l»e  of  much  more  modem  d  ite.' 

•  Royal  Grants,  t}c. — In  the  inde*,  or  ca- 
talogue, published  some  years  ago,  by  order 
of  Parliament,  there  are  various  entries  which 
relate  lo  ancient  customs,  and  winch  fix  cer- 
tain events  to  their  true  dates.  To  the  lovers 
of  English. topographical  history,  these  will 
doubtless  be  read  with  infinite  advantage. 

•  In  1*06,  King  John  grants  to  W.  de 
Camville,  a  license  to  destroy  game  in  any 
of  the  royal  forests,  which  proves  the  origin 
of  the  game  laws. 

'1245.  Gryfndth,  son  of  Llewellyn.  King 
of  Wales,  fell  from  a  window  in  the  Tower, 
and  broke  his  neck,  accidcntalh/. 

'  1267.  Henry  III.  sold  arid  pawned  the 
gold,  precious  stones,  and  other  jewels,  of 
the  shrine  of  8t.  Edward,  at  Westminster. 

1 1342.  King  Edward  III.  forgives  to  the 
mayor  and  cititens  of  London,  the  indigna- 
tion and  i  muvw  of  mind  that  he  had  con- 
ceived against  them. 

'  1344.  Certain  trustees  were  appointed  to 
pawn  the  great  crown,  and  -other  regalia,,  in 
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4  1344.  The  king  grants  to  Adam  Thorp, 
the  .trimmer  of  hit  brurd,  certain  lands  at  Eye, 
near  Westminster.  The  scrupulous  attention 
which  Kdward  III.  paid  to  that  ornament  of 
hi,  face  ,  may  be  seen  in  his  bronre  effigy  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  which  was  taken  from  a 
mask  after  his  death. 

'  1345.  W.  de  Langley,  high-bailiff  of  the 
forest  of  Inglewood,  is  sworn  before  the  king, 
that,  as  often  as  it  shall  tend  to  the  king's  ho- 
nour, he  will  grant  a  day's  coursing  of  deer, 
and  other  game,  to  knights  and  ge 


to  ladies  and  other 
as  an  especial  proof  of  his'  royal 
tion,  "to  weak,  tickly,  or  pregnant  women." 
Tliiii  is  an  additional  proof  of  the  respect  paid 
to  the  other  sex,  in  days  usually  termed  bar- 
bnxMI  and  Gothic. 

'  1360.  Richard  de  Wye  is  appointed  the 
king's  surgeon  for  life,  with  twelvepence 
daily  wages,  and  eight  marcs  per  annum. 

'  1409.  The  king  settles  on  Joan  of  Na- 
varre, his  queen,  fl  0,000  per  annum. 

'  1414.  The  same  queen  has  a  grrnt  of 
10,000  marcs  from  the  sale  of  lite  lauds  be- 
longing to  the  alien  priories. 

'1417.  Henry  V.  grants  to  Joan  Warin, 
bis  nurse,  an  annuity  of  £20  during  life. 

'  1422.  The  jewels  which  had  belonged  to 
King  Henry  V.,  and  were  valued  at  so  large 
a  sum  as  £40,000.  were  delivered  to  Sir 
Henry  Fiu-Hugh,  and  his  other  executors, 
for  the  payment  of  hit  perianal  debit. 

'  1330.  Safe  conduct  granted  to  lite  Rishop 
of  Durliam  through  the  diocese  of  die  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  because  to  fierce  a  eonlt  tt 
had  existed  between  them,  concerning  their 
dignities  and  pre-eminences. 

'  1360.  Thomas  De  L'lsle,  bishop  of  Ely, 
haiing  cousumed  the  store  belonging  to  the 
said  see,  which  consisted  of  four  hundred  and 
seventy-one  oxen,  two  hundred  and  ninety 
hackneys,  forty-two  cart  horses,  &c,  the  king 
granted  him  £706.  13s.  4d.  that  be  might 
replenish  it  with  that  sum ;  which  store  was 
to  remain  for  ever,  to  the  use  of  the  said  bi- 
shop and  his  successors. 

1  In  the  year  1203,  King  John  graoted  a 
protection  to  the  merchants  of  Portugal,  who 
then  traded  to  England. 

4  1214.  The  Knights  Templars  first  obtain- 
ed a  license  for  exporting  the  wool  grown 
upon  their  estates. 

'  1267.  The  origin  of  barriers,  or  turn- 
pikes, in  a  grant  of  a  penny  for  each  waggon 
passing  through  a  manor. 

'  1339.  A  right  of  mining  for  gold  and  sil- 
ver, and  starching  for  hiddaa  treasure,  grant- 

4  In  1444,  a  patent  was  granted  to  John 
Cobbe,  that  by  the  art  of  philosophy  he 
might  transfer  imperfect  metals  from  their 
own  proper  nature,  and  transmute  them  into 
gold  or  silver.' 

We  now  proceed  to  the  singular  incidents, 
tut.,  from  which  we  cull  die  following : — 

'  The  Jpottute  Jetcett.— Elizabeth,  a  Jew- 
ish convert,  the  daughter  of  Ilabbi  Mom, 
was  allowed  twopence  per  day,  in  1403,  for 
being  deserted  by  her  family  on  account  of 
her  change  as  lb  religion.' 

4  Dtarlh  of  Surgeons.— I UT.  It  appears, 
from  n,  mer«,  FiSera,  thai  Henry 


,    as     muse**     "Hit,     WIKH  VltAlgC 

Henry  VIII.  with  setting  fire  to  th 
dral  of  Caahel,  "  I  own  it,"  said 


ircd  44  John  Morstede,  to  press  as  many  sur- 
geons as  lie  thought  necessary  for  the  French 
expedition,  together  with  persons  to  make 
their  instruments."  It  is  also  true,  and  ap- 
pears in  the  same  book  of  records,  that  with 
the  army  which  won  the  day  at  Agincourt, 
there  had  landed  only  one  surgeon,  the  same 
John  Morstede,  who  indeed  did  engage  to 
find  fifteen  more  for  the  army,  three  of 
whom,  however,  were  to  act  as  archers  J I 
With  such  a  professional  scarcity,  what  must 
have  been  the  state  of  the  wounded  on  the 
day  of  batUe  V 

4  The  Parliament  of  Bait  —1426.  The 
parliament  which  met  in  February  was  call- 
ed the  "  Parliament  of  Bats,"  since  the  se- 
nators, being  ordered  to  wear  no  swords,  at- 
tended armed  v.  ith  clubs  or  bats.  Their  meet- 
ing, too,  was  held  at  Leicester,  to  avoid  the 
tumult  of  a  London  mob.' 

4  Death  of  General  FitigeraU,  Earl  of  KU- 
dare.—la  1513,  died  the  most  powerful  ba- 
ron and  active  soldier  of  his  age,  General 
Fitzgerald,  Karl  of  Kildare.  He  had  been, 
during  thirty  years,  at  different  times,  chief 
governor  of  Ireland,  and  was  too  potent  to 
be  set  aside,  otherwise  his  strong  attachment 
to  the  house  of  York  would  probably  have 
been  his  ruin.  The  untameable  spirit  of  the 
earl  sometimes  involved  him  in  trouble,  from 
which  he  was  extricated  by  a  lucky  MunU 
ness;  as  when  once,  when  charged  before 

the  oatlie- 
the  earl, 

"  but  I  never  would  have  done  it  had  I  not 
believed  that  the  archbishop  was  in  it."  The 
king  laughed,  and  pardoned  die  ludicrous 
culprit.  The  Bishop  of  Meath  was  bis  bit- 
terest foe.  He  accused  him  to  Henry  of  di- 
vers misdeeds,  and  closed  his  accusation 
with  "  Thus,  my  liege,  you  see  that  all  Ire- 
land cannot  rule  die  earl."  "  Then,"  said 
the  perverse  monarch,  "  the  earl  shall  rule 
all  Ireland,"  and  instantly  made  him  lord- 
deputy.  The  English  loved  the  earl  because 
he  was  brave  and  generous,  and  because  his 
good  humour  equalled  his  valour.  Once, 
when  he  was  in  a  furious  paroxysm,  a  do- 
mestic who  knew  his  temper,  whispered  in 
his  ear,  "  My  lord,  yonder  fellow  has  betted 
me  a  fine  horse,  that  I  dare  not  take  a  hair 
from  your  lordship's  beard ;  I  pray,  ray  lord, 
win  me  that  wager."  The  earl's  features  re- 
laxed, and  he  mid  to  the  petitioner,  "  Take 
the  hair,  then,  but  if  thou  exceed  est  thy  de- 
mand, my  fist  shall  meet  thy  head." 

'  This  earl  was  ordered  to  discontinue  his 
motto. "  Crora  r  boo.**  as  it  caused  feuds  be- 
tween the  noble  Irish  families. — Cvllim, 
MS.  relative  to  the  FUsgeraldt.' 

We  shall  conclude,  for  the  present,  with 
two  original  letters  by  King  Charles  I.  :— 

'  Original  letters  of  King  Charles  I.,  af- 
fording historical  evidence  of  two  interesting 
events  in  the  reign  of  that  unfortunate  monarch. 

'The  following  letters  have  remained,  from 
the  remote  period  in  which  they  were  writ- 
ten, among  the  family  documents  of  the  late 
Henry  Fodierky,  Esq.  of  Whitfield,  of  the 
Bury,  in  the  parish  of  Rickmansworth,  in  the 
county  of  Hertfordshire,  whose  ancestor,  Sir 
Ralph  Whitfield  (who  married  Dorothy, 
of  Sir  Henry  " 


brated  antiquary),  was 
King  Charles  the  First  :—' 

•  ■  Charles  R.— Right  trusty  aa/i  < 
loved  councillor,  we  greet  vou  well.  Where* 
(in  regard  of  our  residence)  wee  have  thought 
nt  to  have  the  next  terme  kept  io  this  ow 
citty  of  Yorke ;  our  will  and  expresse  com- 
mand therefore  is,  that  you  forthwith  give 
order  that  Trinity  Terme  next  bee  adjourned 
to  this  our  citty,  to  be  holden  at  the  u*ua!l 
time;  and  that  the  writts  of  adjournment  W 
issued  forth  accordingly,  under  our  great* 

g  thereof.  And  that  a  proda- 
out,  to  give  timely 
notice,  in  the  several  counties  of  tins  our 
kingdome  and  dominion  of  Wales ;  and  for 
the  more  orderly  and  formall  person 
hereof,  wee  will  that  you  advise  with 
judges,  soe  that  all  things  necessary  I 
premisses  bee  timely  and  effectually  pe 
ed;  for  which  this  shall  bee  your 

4  44  Given  ait  our  court  at  Yc 
of  May,  1642. 

'  "  I  expect  your  obedience  in  this,  with- 
out reply,  and  with  as  much  secresie  as  the 
business  can  aford.  "  c  a. 

"'To  our  right  trusty  and  well- brio**! 
counoellor,  Edward  Lord  Lit 
of  our  greate  seale  of  England. 

*  "  My  Lord  Keeper,— I  cannot  say  that 
your  last  letter  of  the  13th  of  May  is  the 
cause  of  this  (the  necessity  of  my  aSro 
being  llie  ouly  trew  motive  of  it) ;  bat  I  s> 
aeure  you  it  gives  me  the  more  confidence  ts 
believe  that  what  I  command  in  this  wiM  haw 
the  more  willing  obedience.  It  is  this :  I 
fynde  an  absolute  necessiue  (the  partkubr 
reasons  I  have  not  tyme  to  show  you),  tax 
you  and  my  great  seale  should  wait  i  ' 
mee  hoe  re  with  all  possible  speede,  F 
your  good  and  myne ;  therefor  ray 


will  and  pleasur  is,  that  immediatlie  after  ■ 
receipt  of  this  you  take  your  jurnie  hsuwr 
with  as  much  diligence  as  your  boddie  *C 
permitt  you.  Now,  because  I  cannot 
you  shall  make  such  haste,  but  that  as 
of  Parlament  must  overtake  to  stop  yea  (a 
they  have  a  myod  to  it);  therefor  1  n>z» 
commanded  this  bearer,  my  servant.  The 
Elyot,  to  receave  the  greate  seale  from  yes, 
and  to  bring  it  to  me  with  all  passed 
speede;  in  all  which  as  I  command  yon 
reddie  and  punctuall  obedience,  without  de- 
layes  or  reply ;  so  I  do  asseur  you,  upon  the 
fail  he  of  a  Christian,  that  I  have  not  the  lea* 
thought  of  keeping  it  from  you ; 
eontrarie,  not  only  to  retume  it  to 
soone  ye  cum  hither,  hut  also  I 
show  you,  that  heerin  I  intend  ya 


you,  I 

lar  good,  as  well  as  my  < 
shall  fynde  me  really  to  be 
frend,  M  cuirlu  a. 

4  "Secresie  in  this  is  requisit,  axawntfSi 
obedience;  therefor  I  command  yoa  awi 
as  may  be  know  of  your  jurnie,  hatl 
except  this  bearer  (if  it  bee  possible)  that  * 
greate  seale  is  sent  before  you.       M  «H^T 
4  "Yorke,  19  May.  1641.         :     I  jjf 
* 44  In  this  if  I  fynde  in  you  a  chee* 
obedience,  I  shall  put  on  your  ftrtetirw>  «** 
a  marke  of  my  favor,  as  shall  test  toe  thte-gn'- 
estimation  I  have  of  your  persea*.  itfp  j£* 
(T*  be  e*mtinneJ.J 
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Amy  Robsart,  Emma,  and  other  Poem,  By 
Nicholas  Torsi,  Esq.,  formerly  Fellow 
of  New  College,  Oxford .  1 2ino.  pp.  11 8 . 
London,  1 825 .  Whittaker. 
Hie  first  piece  in  this  little  volume  is  founded 
on  the  murder  of  the  beauteous  Countess  of] 
Leicester  by  her  husband,  the  earl,  who,  as 
the  author  of  Kenilworth  observes,  destroyed 
ber  by  means  of  her  besf.  affection*  Mr. 
Torre  has  made  the  fate  of  this  lovely  wo- 
niaa  the  subject  of  a  very  pretty  poem,  in 
which  ber  beauty,  her  affection  for  her  hus- 
band, and  her  melancholy  death,  are  de- 
scribed with  much  pathos.  The  opening  is 
very  spirited : — 
•Ye  brave  and  gay, 


Nor  ber's  less  bitter  agony,  to 
A 


Fi«t  in  the  train  of  England's  virgin  queen, 
When  festive  pomp  your  royal  mistress  charro'd 
Or  war's  load  note  ber  jealous  ear  alarm'd,— 
Say,  noble  knights !  if,  tir'd  or  careless  grown 
Of  beauty's  ranks  that  cluster'd  round  tbi 
throne, 

Ye  vainly  lenguish'd,  for  some  form  of  light, 
Tu  fix  your  homage  and  entrance  your  sight 

wave, 

feet  ye  each  would 

•lave- 
no  sly  page  your  steps  to  Cumnor  guide  ? 
rumour  whisper,  "  Look  ou  Leicester's 
bride?" 

WK.t-ihmnff'd  ye  not  in  festal  pomp  the 


might 


The  nuptial  banquet  of  your  god-like  lord  } 
Nor  rais'd  the  got.lct,  witb  accordant  sign, 


lead 


gotilet, 

To  pledge  the  welfare  of  your  host  in  wine' 
Saw  ye  not  Dudley,  with  a  mien  of  pride, 
Pride  is  bis  fame,  yet  prouder  of  his  bride, 
\oiid  tbe  fairest  daughters  of  the 
IfcraeJf  most  fair,  fa.s  blushing 
forth; 

Vh  1 1  at  admiration  fix'd  tbe  general  gaze,  **> 
\jul  *ecret  envy  turn'd  to  silent  praise  ? 
And  say,  when  scenic  pomp  and  festive  glee 
Ltiorn'd  bis  gates  to  welcome  majesty, 
Vnem  knsgbtJy  feats,  gay  mask,  and  minstrel's 
rhyme, 

i  *d  all  their  spells  to  gild  the  wings  of  time, 
rac'd  not  the  bride,  in  scenes  of  stately  minb, 
fid  queen-led  dames,  tbe  balls  of  Kenil- 


beauty  led, 
i  was  cast  wstb  Leicester's  lord  to 


waste. 


eat  tli 

Joru'd  ber  borne,  its  atom  in 
id  mock  tbe  heart  witb  secret 
empty  vanities  of  gold  and  pearl ! 
«  wife  avow'd  of  England's  noblest  earl, 
mJ*U  England's  matrons  seeks,  witb  virtuous 
pride, 

r  only  honour  by  her  husband's  side  ; 
m  tbe  base  laws  ambition  owns  deny ; 
la     tbe  rain  schemes  of  craven  policy, 
i  rough  Li' 

tjriffat, 
iCT»  tbeir 

plight ; 

nound  of  revelry  that  rite  confess \l, 

it's  lips   those  vows  .approv'd  and 

Mi 

tbe  grief,  that  comes  with  tenfold 
wonder  o'er  ber  doubtful  fate  j 


bis 


After  noticing  the  gentle  complaint  of 
Amy  at  her  lord's  frequent  absence  and  his 
excuse,  the  poet  hastens  on  to  the  catas 
trophe : — ■ 

1  Quencb'd  is  that  ore,  which  bright  yet  harm- 
less play'd 

From  eyes  that  seem'd  in  liquid  light  array'd  ; 
Yet  from  those  dark  blue  orbs  how  toft  the  ray, 
Like  Eve's  mild  star,  when  sunlight  fades 
away ! 

Joy's  smile  hath  fled,  yet  oh  !  can  aught  eclipse 
The  beam  that  breaks  from  those  divided  lips, 
That  tells,  though  man  hath  wrought  her  earth- 
ly ill, 

Mute  resignation  to  a  mightier  will! 

but  murmurs  not  i  oppressed  by 


What  heart  rejects  the  balm  that  hope  bestows  ? 
And  hope  was  ber's,  that  sooo,  witb  joy  elate, 
Freed  from  the  trammtja  and  fatigues  of  state, 

quell, 

And  midst  his  wide  domains  witb  her  to  dwell, 
Weary  would  Leicester  turn—Pensive  and 
pale, 

Scar'd  by  each  sound  that  swells  the  passing 
gale, 

Sad  tu  th'  imprison 'd  bird,  she  wears  away 
Tbe  ling'ring  hours  and  chides  ber  lord's  delay  : 
■  Ah  me  !  bow  fondly  on  his  looks  'twas  mine 
To  gaze,  and  feed  with  rapture;  mark  each 
sign, 

That  gave  delight's  or  grief's  impression  there, 
The  smile  of  peace,  or  thoughtful  brow  of  care ! 
How  fondly  have  my  thoughts  in  absence  fed 
On  all,  when  last  be  came,  bis  lips  have  said  ; 
Dwelt  on  hut  tender  glance  when  foro'd  to  part, 
And  trcasur'd  up  (bow  deeply  f)  in  my  heart 
Its  melancholy  sweetness  ! — Dudley,  now, 
True  to  thy  word,  and  mindful  of  tby  vow, 
Wilt  tbou  not  come  again  ?— I  know  thou  wilt, 
My  every  hope  alone  on  thee  is  built" 
'  Hark!  was  the  watchful  ear  of  love  misled  > 
Oh!  heard  it  not  the  horseman's  hurried  tread  ? 
Hark !— tbe  glad  sound  so  oft,  so  long,  im- 


It  is— it  ia— the  signal  of  her  lord. 
He  comes  j  Dot  vain  the  one  fond  hope  sin 
nurs'd, 

All  wrongs  forgotten,  every  grief  dispert'd,— 
A  thousand  feelings  rushiug  o'er  ber  breast, — 
One  bound  she  gave,  and— 

—Who  shall  tell  the  rest  ?— 
!  dowu  that 


A  large  sable  feather  had  been  detached  from 
his  bat,  and  the  rippling  waves  of  the  rising 
tide  wafted  it  to  Caleb's  feet.  The  old  man 
took  it  up,  dried  it,  and  placed  it  in  bis  bo- 
som. '' 

Bride  of  Lammermom,  t  o/.  3,  p.  127. 
«  Vain  search  along  the  rocky  shore  ! 

Vain  search  the  rising  tide  beneath  !— 
Not  trace  of  strife,  nor  stain  of  gote, 
Proclaims  U.e  fatal  spot  of  deuih. 
Here,  last  beheld  by  anxious  eves, 

In  furious  haste  the  victim  sped  ; 
Yet  will  not  ocean  yield  bis  prise, 

Nor  treacherous  sands  restore  the  dead. 

<  Oo,  faithful  vassal !  know*st  thou  not 

*Twas  dooni'd  that,  on  tbe  Kelpie's  flood 
Thy  lord  should  end  bis  earthly  lot, 

Last  of  tbe  race  of  Ravenswood  ? 
Go,  search  no  more !  its  desttn'd  prey 

The  wide  tenacious  depth  retains; 
Nor  vestige  left,  in  light  of  day, 

Of  steed  or  rider  yet  remains. 

<  But  mark !  a  plume  of  sable  hue 

Borne  on  the  rippling  wuve  apticars ; — 
Aye — wipe  away  the  briny  dew, 

And  press  it  to  thy  lip  in  teirs  ! 
Yes— place  it  in  thy  faithful  bieast. 

And  wear  it  next  thy  feeling  heart  ; 
It  once  adorn'd  tby  master's  crest, 

And  ne'er  from  thee  through  life  shall  part. 
•  Yet  brief  the  remnant  of  thy  days. 

Brief  shall  tby  terra  of  sorrow  be; 
For  life's  protracted  leugth  conveys 

Its  charm  and  lest  no  more  to  thee  : 
Amid  those  old  forsaken  halls 

Tby  falteriug  steps  awhile  may  roam ; 
But  blest  shall  be  tbe  hour  that  calls 

Thy  spirit  to  its  "  last  long  home."' 


abyss 


Are  there  no  thunderbolts  in  Heaven  for  this  ? 
Dare  ye— oh  God  !  the  heart  grows  tick,  and 
bleeds, 

To  name,  or  think  on,  this  accurs'd  nf  deeds. 
And  thou,  false  lord!  aye— doff  that  mien  of 
pride, 

Call  on  tbe  bills  tby  guilt  and  shame  to  bide ; 
Call — but  in  vain  !  look  on  that  bleeding  corse, 
And  lire — tbe  victim  of  long  deep  remorse  1' 

Mr.  Torre  displays  considerable  poetic  ta- 
lent in  this  poem,  as  well  as  in  several  of  the 
minor  pieces,  particularly  the  following,  the 
subject  of  which  one  of  the  Scottish  novels 
furnishes ; — 

'  CALEB  BALDERSTONE. 

« **  —  He  saw  him  reach  the  fatal  spot, 

but  be  never  saw  him  pass  further.  No 

trace  whatever  of  horse  or  rider  could  be  dis- 
cerned.—One  ouly  vestige  of  his  fate  appeared 


Useful  Hints  to  travellers  going  to,  or  id. 
ready,  arrwed  iii,  South  Ames  tea;  and  to 
Military  Men,  or  Merchant*  U  v*d  to  the. 
West  {ndies,  India,  or  any  other  Trdfneal 
Climate.  12mo.  pp.120.  Loudon,  1825. 
Churchill. 

As  the  recognition  by  the  British  government 
of  the  republics  in  the  new  world  is  likely  to 
render  an  intercourse  with  South  America 
than  with  Southend,  or  even 
a  few  useful  hints  to  traveller! 
_  the  Atlantic  for  the  tropical  climates, 
I  cannot  fail  of  being  seasonable.  These  the 
I  author  of  Otis  little  work  has  undertaken  to 
supply  in  a  plain,  concise,  ami  intctligibla 
manner.    After  a  few  general  bints  on  the 

E reservation  of  health  iu  variable  climates, 
e  describes  the  food,  dress,  &c.  necessary 
to  use,  and  the  sleep  and  exercise  w  hich  ought 
to  be  taken,  in  order  to  secure  good  health. 
There  appears  to  be  much  good  sense  in  his 
observations,  and  his  work  contains  a  good 
deal  of  information,  which  cannot  fail  of 
proving  very  useful  to  travellers  and  residents 
in  tropical  climates.  Some  medical  and  sur- 
gical remarks,  and  a  few  memoranda  on  the 
properties  and  proportions  of  medicines  are 
added.  The  following  observations  on  the 
varied  climates  of  South  America  will  serve 
for  a  specimen  of  tbe  author's  style  :— 

'  South  America  next  presents  an  object  of 
great  interest  to  British  commercial  iuterests ; 
and  therefore  attracting  numerous  specula- 
tors, and  other  visitants  from  our  northern 
latitudes,  equally  demands  precautions  in 
many  parts  of  its  extensive  states.  But  ia 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  dial  continent, 
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and  thr  lirtcr>tt  of  its  mountains,  it  commands 
climates  of  almost  every  tonijwrature.  Mum- 
lioldt,  when  writing  on  this  subject,  rcmurks, 
that  the  salubrity  of  tropical  situations;  de- 
pends more  on  their  dryness,  than  on  any 
other  property. 

1  For  instance,  the  burning  province  of 
Cu  mania  in  Columbia,  and  the  scorching 
plains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Caracas, 
prove,  that  excessive  heat  alone  is  not  ab- 
solutely hostile  to  human  life ;  except  when 
producing  the  coup  de  soleil.  And  besides, 
when  it  does  increase  beyond  what  the  re- 
sident may  deem  tolerable,  the  Andes  are 
near ;  and,  by  rising  their  altitudes,  tbc 
temperature  of  the  torrid  zone  is  suddenly 
changed,  to  the  summer  heat  of  Europe,  or 
to  the  more  genial,  milder  warmth  of  our 
springs/  Yet  it  must  also  be  understood, 
the  vicissitudes  of  an  European  atmosphere 
may  be  anticipated ;  hence  prudence  com- 
mands the  traveller  to  take  clothing  w  ith  him 
adapted  to  either  climate.  For  instance. 
ch>t!i  coals  and  trowsers,  great  coats,  and 
cloaks,  mingled  with  the  lighter  apparel  pre- 
pared for  the  torrid  tone. 

'  All  writers  on  the  subject  concur  in 
admitting  the  different  laws  to  which  the 
corresponding  degrees  of  the  two  hemis- 
pheres arc  applicable,  with  respect  to  the 
distribution  of  heat  and  cold.  The  variation 
in  the  same  latitude  has  been  estimated  at 
twelve,  or  more  degrees;  but  according  to 


the  dissimilarity  of  climate  between  the  east- 
ern and.  western  sides  of  the  American  con- 
tinent, from  this  cause,  and  that  of  the  va- 
riable winds  is  a  striking  feet.  Lima,  well 
known  to  be  only  a  very  littjc  farther  on  one 
side  of  the  equator,  than  burnt  up  Cartha- 
gena  lies  on  the  other,  possesses  a  pleasant, 
moderate  degree  of  beat;  while  Quito,  al- 
though close  to  tlie  line,  from  its  elevated 
situation  is  scarcely  warmer  than  Paris  in 
summer.  Then  again,  La  Guara,  the  chief 
port  of  Caracas,  is  perhaps  the  hottest  spot 
on  the  eoast;  and  Bogota,  tlie  capital  of 
Colombia,  stands  under  so  piercing  an  at- 
mosphere, the  lungs  of  a  stranger  often  suffer 
temporary  evil  from  its  keenness. 

4  This  surprising  difference  of  temperature 
on  the  same  quarter  of  the  transatlantic  con- 
tinent depends  on  several  circumstances  ; 
for  instance,  on  the  elevation,  depression, 
extent,  or  form  of  the  country  ;  also,  the  di- 
of  the  winds,  the  cultivation  of  the 
proximity,  and  height  of  mountains, 
to  the  sea ;  and  many  other  things 
modify  the  climate,  tiestdes  its  distance 
from  the  equator,  and  consequently  more 
vertical  or  oblique  incidence  of  the  solar 
rays.  There  can,  indeed,  be  no  dispute 
between  the  superior  salubrity  of  the  table- 
land in  the  centre  of  the  country,  and  the 
atmosphere  beneath 


woody  valleys,  or  the  flat  swampy  tracts 
often  lining  the  sea  coasts.  The  chy  of 
Mexico,  for  instance,  posse***  the  benefit  of 
the  one,  and  Vera  Crux,  the  disadvantages 
of  the  other.  Yet  it  is  satisfactory  to  the 
Waveller  thither,  to  know,  that  by  tlie  ascent 
of  only  a  few  hours  on  to  the  plain  table- 
land in  its  vicinity,  he  arises  at  once  beyond 


all  reach  of  the  vapours  beneath,  or  impres- 
sion of  their  apprehended  baleful  influence. 

'  Baron  Humboldt's  admirable  talent  at 
describing,  from  the  just  observations  he 
makes,  will  give  a  true  picture  of  these 
climates,  gradually  cooling  in  atmosphere, 
as  we  rise  in  the  scale  of  ascent ;  and  also 
the  face  of  nature,  bearing  the  correspond- 
ent complexion  and  features.  lie  is  paint* 
ing  the  transition  of  the  traveller,  passing 
upward  from  the  burning  sea-const,  to  the 
mountain-top  region  of  perpetual  snow. 

*  "The  admirable  order  (he exclaims)  with 
which  different  tribes  of  tlie  vegetable  world 
rise  above  one  another,  by  strata  as  it  were, 
is  nowhere  more  perceptible  than  in  asceud- 
ing  from  the  port  of  \  era  Crux  to  the  table- 
land of  Perote.  We  see  there  th\  physiog- 
nomy of  the  country,  the  aspect  of  the  sky, 
the  form  of  plants,  the  figures  of  animals,  the 
manners  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  kinds  of 
cultivation  followed  by  them,  assume  a  dif- 
ferent appearance,  at  every  step  of  our  pro- 

PAs  we  ascend,  nature  gradually  ap- 
less  luxuriant,  and  less  teeming  with 
ephemeral  life ;  and  the  sight  of  the  Mexican 
oak  quiets  the  alarm  of  travellers  newly 
landed  at  Vera  Cruz.  Then  come  the  forests 
distilling  liquid  amber,  near  Xalapa,  an- 
nouncing by  tlie  freshness  of  their  verdure, 
that  this  is  the  elevation  at  which  tlie  clouds, 
sailing  on  from  the  steaming  ocean,  come  in 
dewy  contact,  with  tlie  basaltic  towering  cliffs 
of  the  Cordillera.  A  little  higher,  near  La 
Randerilla,  nature  begins  its  frigid  influence, 
and  you  find  the  nutritive  frnit  of  the  Banana 
tree  no  more  acquit  ing  its  maturity.  In  this 
foggy,  and  cold,  and  comparatively  sterile  I 
region,  want  spurs  the  native  to  laliour,  and 
even  a  moderate  success  excites  his  diligence; 
but  it  is  more  than  moderate.  Industry  cre- 
ates it  all  a  garden.  At  the  height  of  San 
Miguel,  pines  begin  to  mingle  with  the  oaks; 
which  are  also  found  as  high  as  Perote, 
mixed  with  tracts  of  waving  corn.  Mount 
yet  farther,  and  tlie  sternness  of  tlie  climate 
will  no  longer  admit  the  vegetation  of  tlie 
oak,  and  pines  alone  cover  the  sides  of 
rocks  ;  whose  summits  enter  tlie  line  of 
eternal  snow." 

This  account  ought  to  be  a  sufficient  hint 
to  the  European  traveller  in  these  countries, 
to  carry  amongst  bis  closely  compacted  bag- 
gage, suitable  cltanges  of  garment  for  them 
alt ;  and,  happily,  not  only  flannel  is  a  ge- 
neral preservative,  as  forming  part  of  the 
under  apparel,  but  the  beaver  hat  of  Europe, 
when  of  a  light  colour  is  adaptable  to  any 
climate;  the  thickness  of  its  fabric,  like  the 
folding  turban  of  the  east,  excluding  both  the 
ferocity  of  the  sun's  heat,  and  the  piercing 
inclemency  of  a  freezing  atmosphere. 


The  Eagiitk  in  habf.  In  three  volumes  post 
8vo.op.  946.    London,  1825.  Saunders 

Tnr.  rambhng  disposition  of  our  countrymen 
has  afforded  amusement  as  well  as  money  to 
the  people  they  have  visited,  particularly  tlie 
Italians  anil  the  French ;  tlie  unbending 
srurdiiless  of  our  character,  the  purse-proa  1 
arrogance,  and  the  affected  love  of  tlie  arts. 

1,  as  is  not  unusual,  with  much 


ignorance,  have  all  served  as  subjects  on 
which  (he  French  and  Italians  have  cracked 
their  jokes  and  launched  their  shafts  of  ridi- 
cule—but in  vain ;  the  English  have  quitted 
their  homes,  squandered  their  money,  ren- 
dered themselves  ridiculous  with  the  mo«t 
stoical  indifference.  Remonstrances  found- 
ed on  patriotism  or  kindred  affection  hare 
been  used  in  vain ;  arguments  the  most  feasi- 
ble on  the  folly  of  a  high-minded  people  les- 
sening their  dignity  have  had  no  effect ;  at 
length  our  author  has  stepped  forth,  in  order 
to  laugh  his  countrymen  out  of  their  folly,  by 
the  truth  of  his  delineations  and  the  keen  sa- 
tire of  his  remarks  in  The  English  in  Italy, 
where,  though  names  are  omitted,  many  an 
English  traveller  will  see  himself  reflected  35 
in  a  mirror.  The  sketches,  we  are  assured,  an 
from  the  life,  and  they  have  an  individuality 
about  them  that  gives  them  all  the  appearance 
of  portraits,  though  confessedly  coloured ;  this, 
however,  being,  as  tlie  author  says,  '  to  the 
decking  forth,  not  to  the  superseding  of 
trutb.' 

The  author  of  Tbc  English  in  Italy  has 
evidently  mixed  freely  with  tlie  society  he 
describes,  and  his  graphic  pen  presents 
some  striking  pictures,  altogether  fortnioc 
an  entertaining  work,  which  cannot  fail 
of  being  very  popular.  We  confess,  how- 
ever, we  have  taken  up  these  volumes  rather 
too  late  in  the  week  to  give  that  analysis  of 
theni  we  could  wish,  and  shaU  merely  ob- 
serve that  tlie  work  is  divided  into  tales  and 
sketches,  one  of  which  we  subjoin, 
return  to  the  work  in  our  next : — 
4  The  Grogram.— Mister  and 
Grog  ram  were  an  extremely  honest  and  re- 
spectable couple,  that  weary  ef  their  44  child- 
less hall,"  in  Warwickshire,  drove  with  their 
own  sleek  horses,  and  sleeker  coachman,  ij 
the*  great  annoyance  of  all  three  animals, 
over  the  Alps.  The  sleek  coach -horses  were 
soon  eaten  up,  all  except  the  tails,  as  an  Irish- 
man wouki  say,  by  flies  and  musquitos  ;  and 
Mr.  or  rather  Mrs.  Grogram  was  induced  to 
exchange  the  pair  of  skeletons  with  a  Par- 
mese  count  for  a  bit  of  stucco  framed  in  1 
glass  case,  with  a  fragment  of  a  nose  repre- 
sented thereon,  consisting  of  two  transverse 
strokes  of  a  brush,  said  to  be  by  the  ini  nut- 
able  Correggio. 

4  "Squire  Grogram  bated  the  smell  of  die 
sea,  and,  therefore,  baled  all  the  continent, 
being  transmarine.    His  most  frequent  moral 
reflection,  excited  by  travel,  was  that  he  had 
not  seen  a  morsel  of  beef  worth 
he  left  Dover;  and  that  article  o 
wretclied  throughout  Lombardy, 
to  Florence,  being  told  that  the  Tuscan  mar- 
ket was  supplied  with  excellent  meat,  H> 
was  not  disappointed.    Better  roasting  r. 
ands  are  not  to  be  found  before  the  doors  of 
the  Fleet-prison,  than  maybe  carved  in  Tus- 
cany ;  and  if  the  rogues  could  be  persuade- 
not  to  stuff,  anoint,  and  otherwise,  to  even 
possiUe  way  odorise  their  sirloins  with  pu- 
l!c,  an  Englishman  might  fancy 
home  for  all  the  supererogatory 
Aleatico  is  no  bad  substitute  for  port;  the 
liquor  having  the  strength,  one  may  com- 
pound with  its  sweetness.    And  a  lump  of 
ice  covered  with  the  juice  of  the  right  purple 
: . .  .       *  Digrtized  by^  kjOOglc  1 
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prape,  lorms  a 
declared  supreme. 

4  What  could  have  led  the  worthy  man  to 
•migrate  I  cannot  determine;  he  himself 
ted,  it  was  to  recover  a  very  good  appe- 
ihat  he  had  been  always  blessed  with, 
ly  it  bad  begun  to  decline.  For 
where  in  ray  heart,  the 
no  oilier  than  Mrs.  Urogram'* 
will,  who  being  a  fust  cousin  to  the  Rains - 
Ixmotns,  was  bitten  by  that  travelled  and  li-  i 
U-'rary  family,  and  thence  seized  by  an  un-  j 
conquerable  desire  to  visit  foreign  parts. 

'  urogram  was  one  of  those  very  few  of 
the  John  Bull  tribe,  who  did  not  make  the 
attempt  to  fling  off  hood  and  bonis  on  pass- 
ing the  Apa.  With  George  the  second,  he 
abhorred  ■  poetry  and  painting,"  which  un- 
fortunate arts,  as  discarded  by  her  lord,  Mrs 
Grogram  took  under  her  especial  protection. 
Grogram  liked  Turin,  "  it  was  a  Christian 
city,"  he  said,  "  where  a  man  might  find  his 
way,  the  eating  good,  the  asti  excellent,  and 
the  appetite  always  on  the  alert,  owing  to  the 
sharp  air  of  Mount  Snee ;"  a  Piedmont  eae, 


ties  thai  tiie  very  atmosphere  of  a  great  pic- 
ture gallery  is  fraught  with  to  any  of  the 
Ztngari.  What  havoc  to  be  sure  the  poor 
lady  did  make  in  that  part  of  the  C-Tuscaii 
vocabulary,  which  the  artist  tribe  have  formed 

'  These,  however,  are  an  every  day  species 
of  blunders,  so  common,  that  I 


stoop  to  glean  them,  but  for  another  whim  of 
Mrs.  G.'s  that  is  really  well  worthy  of  record 


!  1 


of  eating  a 

of  sticks  with  his  dinner.— "  Stick*, 
Mr.  Grogram  V — "  Aye,  sir,  sticks,  a  kind 
of  battle  canes,  which  they  devour  as  bread. 
Like  egg-shells,  they  help  digestion." 

'  Grogram  censured  the  Milanese  as  biock- 
ds>  for  calling  a  parcel  of  white  pinnacles 
a  dome,  a  sapient  piece  of  criticism  in  which 
even  Mrs.  G.  joined ;  who  observed,  more- 
over, that  the  course  was  a  pretty  place  on 
the  top  of  a  wall  for  driving,  very  pleasant 
only  for  a  number  of  horse-seijcanta,  that 
kept  drilling  the  carnages  in  a  most  torment- 
i»?  manner,  as  if  the  Milanese  troops  drove 
in  carriages,  and  charged  the  enemy  in  cha- 
riots, l*e  the  old  Britons  in  the  beginning 
c/Gottsmilh's  history. 

nsetruentfy^M  t>ro?Tam  ^jJjjaR,^aiw' 

with  ail  the  superincumbent  edifices.  The 
wag,  who  ventured  so  far  would  have  been 
«T>n tented  with  having  passed  so  much  on 
the  good  folks'  credulity.  The  sagacity  of 
the  Grograms  went  further,  and  agreed,  "  If 
il  float*  surely  it  may  sad."  "  No  doubt," 
rjuotn  the  ready  informant,  "  the  city  does 
cmoe  a  year  «^">™d  ll*  JJ^^JJ 

St.  Mark's  Place,  if  you  observe,  to  which 
he  sails,  for  wafting  the  city  are  suspended." 
So  much  were  the  poor  Zingari  subdued  and 
<  t  astray  from  confidence  in  their  common 
A  t  iso,  by  the  wonders  of  Italy,  that  although 
bey  did  not  altogether  believe  this  Gulliver's 
ate,  yet  they  actually  argued  the  point,  and 
•*k«a  the  possibility  of  such  a  thing's  being 
**  oa*f'  ™  a  countryman,  on  whose  sagacity 
if-y  relied. 

*  When  Grogram  arrived  in  Florence  in 
3  rch  of  sunshine  and  prime  beef,  he  must 
ire  propitiated  his  good  genius  tn  keep  him 
orn  the  extreme  of  the  ridiculous ;  for  at- 
mptrng  to  reach  the  tamed  gallery  in  com- 
iny  with  bis  spouse,  a  lumbago  seised  him 


No  rural  spouse  of  chaste  England  loved 
her  lord  more  than  did  the  lady  in  question. 
To  wrong  lite  good  man,  even  in  thought, 
was  remote  from  her  virtuous  mind  —  but 
people  come  abroad  to  be  fashionable,  said 
Mrs.  Grogram,  we  keep  our  carriage,  Mr. 

here  do 


time  preserve  dignity; 
British  unite  the 


ascent  1  and  Mrs.  Grog- 
I  alone  to  all  the  absurdi- 


'  "  Well,  my  dear,"  said  Grogram. 
'  But  the  lady  keep  her  conclusion  to  her 
own  proper  breast. 

'  This  was,  that  having  servants,  horses, 
carriages,  and  all  the  insignia  of  wealth  and 
rank,  she  should,  like  foreign  ladies  favoured 
witli  those  blessings,  superadd  to  them  the 
convenience  of  a  cicobeo.  Blame  me  not  for 
the  word,  delicate  reader  —  Mrs,  Grogram 
spoke  it  in  the  bt*-ft  pronunciation  she  might, 
the  pair  of  words,  now  used  as  a  more  de- 
corous synonyme,  being  too  venturous  for  the 
lady's  bocca  Hritanno  to  attempt.  Far  from 
her  imagination  at  die  time  was  an  indelicate 
or  unchaste  idea — is  it  not  strange,  that  in 
these  connections  between  the  sexes,  foreign- 
ers can  at  once  yield  to  vice,  yet  at  the  same 
dignity;  whilst  the  unskilful 
mere  semblance  of  vice  to 
all  that  is  ridiculously  attached  to  it  ?  Prac- 
tice, practice  it  is  that  makes  perfect ;  certain 
it  is  that  in  Italians  we  are  prepared  to  over- 
look a  thousand  acts  that  would  ruin  one  of 
ourselves  for  ever. 

1  Some  "  damned  kind  friend"  must  have 
persuaded  poor  Mrs.  Grogram  of  the 
lute  necessity  of  this  requisite  to  Itali 
shion — "  indeed  what  is  a  lady  now-a-days 
even  in  England,"  said  this  friend,  "  without 
an  ami  tie  la  mwstm,  at  least  without  a  deli- 
cate approach  to  one/0  Mrs.  G.  Celt  quite 
out  of  squares,  and  more  asliarned  of  her 
honest  husband's  company,  than  if  his  days 
of  wooing  were 

or  old,  on 

young  visiting  acquaintances  were  at  first 
Hi- 1 1  i  y  flattered  by  the  condescending  alien 
lions  of  Mm.  G.— -but  after  a  little  time  each 
drew  back  in  affright  from  die  foreseen  ven- 
geance of  Mr.  Grogram,  which  seemed  as  a 
upon  such  desparale 
•,  though  a  comely 
dame  had  few  of  the  attrac- 
tions necessary  to  bind  an  Englishman  to  a 
remarked  and  ridiculous  place  by  her  side. 
A  companion  in  her  carriage,  an  arm  at  a 
route,  was  all  the  wish  of  Mrs.  Grogram — 
the  fashion  of  the  thing  in  short.  But  no— 
it  was  impossible.  Not  one  of  her  country- 
could  she  find  amenable  enough  for  the 
that  would  condescend  and  at  the 
comprehend  the 


tempts,  so  numerous  indeed,  that  lliey  at  last 
excited  universal  attention,  and  Mrs.  Grog- 
ram's  anxious  desire  to  catch  a  cavalier  be- 
came the  private  jest  of  her  acquaintance. 
She  at  first  flew  high,  and  deemed  herself 
equal  to  attach  men  of  independence,  rank, 
and  fashion.  Mrs.  Grogram  beheld  similar 
llinldoin  exercised  over  bcin^^  rn  wortl^v 
Italian  dames,  of  no  more  wealth  nor  come* 
liness  of  person  Uian  had  fallen  to  her  own 
share ;  but  the  poor  lady  wanted  the  sceptre 
of  fascination,  and  knew  as  little  how  to 
weave  those  bands  of  gossamer,  as  her  li- 
berty-loving countrymen  knew  how  to  submit 
to  them.  So  that  she  was  at  last  compelled 
to  limit  her  aims  to 


'Some  beau*  she  succeeded  in  holding  fur 
an  evening,  some  for  the  next  day,  I  rut  be- 
yond three  days  could  she  find  none  of  her 
countrymen  constant ;  for  folks  seldom  jour- 
ney so  far  in  search  of  a  dinner,  or  even  a 
seat  in  an  old  lady's  equipage.  Foreigners 
were  all  appalled' by  their  respect  for  the 
punctilious  dignity  ofan  Englishwoman,  and 

of  die  particular  lad^ym  question  from  daring 
to  aspire  to  a  place,  for  which  by  education 
they  were  At;  and  poor  Mrs.  Grogram  would 
{  have  wandered  over  Italy  uitfashionably,  but 
that  a  certain  count,  a  real  indubitable  count, 
though  truly  I  cannot  call  to  mind  his  name, 
paid  Mr.  Grogram  a  morning  visit,  for  the 
purpose  of  asking  him  if  he  wanted  to  be 
taught  Italian,  or  to  have  his  shoes  blacked,  or 
if  any  menial  office  of  the  kind  was  vacant  in 
his  household,  which  lie,  the  count,  would  be 
most  willing  and  ready  to  undertake.  Luck- 
ily, however,  the  Italian  noble  prefaced  his 
demand  by  considerable  circumlocution,  in 
listening  to  which  Mrs.  Grogram  displayed 
so  much  affability  and  graciousncss,  that  the 
subtle  Italian  tacked  and  slackened  sail  to 
if  someUiing  better  might  not  be 
Mrs.  Grogram  s  mansion,  than  oc- 
cupying a  situation  thus  altogether  menial. 
The  count  played  his  cards  as  skilfully  as  it 
behoves  hungry  men  to  do,  and  he  became 
soon  tlie  chosen  friend  of  the  Casa  Grogram, 
as  he  called  it  in  the  best  pronunciation  he 
could. 

1 1  lenve  to  the  imagination  of  my 
to  depict  the  lady  and  her  attondani 
versing  both  in  bad  French,  to  the  I 
ble  amusement  of  every  English  beholder ; — 
as  to  Italians  they  wished  their  countryman 
joy  of  his  good  fortune,  and  saw 
whatever  cxtraonlinarv  in  the  affair.' 


weic  her  experiments  and  at- 


Tkc  Phdumnthic  Jour  mil  and  Literary  R>  - 
view. — Conducted  by  die  Member*  of  tin: 
Philomathic  Institution.  Part  VI.  London, 
1B25.    Longman  and  Co. 
8ome  half  century  ago  it  was  a  favourite, 
and  Uiought  to  be  an  attractive  feature  in  a 
periodical,  to  say  that  it  was  conducted  by  a 
society  of  geuUenicn,  but  fashion,  even  in  au- 
thorship   and   editorship,    is  perpetually 
changing,  and  it  requins  no  ordinary  decree 
of  ingenuity  to  invent  a  new  device.  The 
VkUemalhk  Journal,  however,  is  a  proof  that, 
where  real  merit  exists,  eveu  preiudiecs  may 
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editors  may  generally  have  ceased  to  be 
in  vogue,  yet  here  is  a  work  conducted  on 
this  plan,  which  not  only  deserves  succes*, 
but,  we  believe,  commands  it  The  Philo- 
mathic Journal  has  already  been  favourably 
in  our  pages,  and  although  we  sef- 
riodicals,  yet  the  merit  of  die 
nd  the  extreme  modesty  with 
which  it  is  conducted,  entitle  it  again  to  our 
attention. 

The  present  number  of  the  Philomathic 
Journal,  like  its  predecessors,  consists  of 
essays,  discussions  at  the  Philomathic  Insti- 
tution, reviews,  and  poetry ;  the  first  and  se- 
cond departments  appear  to  us  the  best  ex- 
ecuted, though  there  is  a  very  excellent  re- 
view of  the  present  state  of  the  salmon 
fisheries,  and  some  of  the  poetry  is  above 
mediocrity.  The  most  prominent  articles, 
however,  are  discussions  on  the  question 
whether  '  the  punishment  of  death  ought  to 
be  abolished  V  '  Are  mankind  more  in- 
fluenced by  the  fort  e  of  custom  or  the  love  of 
novelty  P  and  1  Are  the  laws  regarding  lite- 
rary property  founded  in  justice?'  We 
Oiall  continc  ourselves  to  the  first,  which  is 
not  only  the  most  important,  but  tlie  longest 
article  in  the  present  number. 

It  appears  that  the  discussion  on  the  pu- 
nishment of  death  occupied  five  evenings ; 
how  the  question  was  settled  we  know  not, 
for  although  we  suppose  there  was  some  deci- 
sion, yet  it  does  not  appear  to  be  reported  ; 
the  arguments,  however,  were  decidedly  in 
favour  of  abolition,  denying  the  right  of  any 
individual,  or  Iwdy  of  individuals,  to  deprive 
a  follow  creature  of  life.  It  is  not  only  on 
principle  that  tins  severity  of  punishment  is 


learn,  diat  Sabaco,  king  of  Egypt,  changed 
capital  punishments,  with  much  success,  into 
stated  kinds  of  labour;  an  example  which 
has  been  sanctioned  by  the  recommendation 
of  no  less  an  authority  than  that  of  Grotius. 

'  At  Rome,  too,  for  the  space  of  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  it  was  not  law- 
ful to  put  a  citizen  to  death  for  any  crime. 
It  does  not  appear,  that,  during  this  happy 
period,  crimes  were  either  more  frequent  or 
more  atrocious  than  they  had  previously 
been  under  the  sanguinary  laws  of  the  twelve 
tables  ;  but  this  is  clear,  that  they  were  much 
less  frequent  and  much  less  atrocious  than 
after  the  punishment  of  death  was  again  em- 
ployed. HI ack stone,  indeed,  goes  so  for  as 
to  hint,  that  the  fall  of  the  empire  was  in 
some  measure  owing  to  the  revival  of  severe 
punishments.  "  The  laws,  (says  he)  of  the 
Roman  kings,  and  the  twelve  tables  of  the 
decani* iri,  were  full  of  cruel  punishments : 
the  Porcian  law,  which  exempted  all  citi- 
zens from  sentence  of  death,  silently  abro- 
gated them  all.  Iu  this 
he  flourished  :  under  the 


pire  fell."  The  learned  commentator  could 
not  mean,  that  the  empire  fell  as  the  imme- 
diate consequence  of  the  revival  of  severe 

Eunishmeats  ;  but  that  such  punishments, 
eing  calculated  to  deprave  the  public  morals, 
were  the  means  of  introducing  feelings  and 
habits  among  the  people,  which,  in  the  end, 
led  indirectly  to  circumstances  that  contri- 
buted to  the  overthrow  of  the  state, 

1  In  modern  times,  we  have  the  examples 
of  Russia,  Tuscany,  and  Austria,  in  which 
the  punishment  of  death  was  abolished,  and 


consistent  with  that  fcnly  ground  of  policy  on 
which  it  could  be  justified — the  deterring  of 
crime ;  indeed  it  is  shown  that,  in  proportion 
us  the  penalty  of  death  has  been  attached  to 
offences,  those  offences  have  increased,  and 
our  statute-book  now  visits  with  that  penalty, 
two  hundred  and  twenty-three  offences !  It 
would  seem  to  require  seme  ingenuity  to  di- 
vide offences  so  minutely  ;  but  this  has  really 
been  done  by  the  legislature.  It  may,  how- 
ever be  asked,  why  does  the  severity  of  pu- 
nishment increase  the  crime?  The  reasons 
to  us  are  obvious ;  in  the  first  place,  juries, 
who  would  find  a  verdict  of  guilty  when  the 
punishment  was  less  severe,  shudder  at  the 
idea  of  condemning  to  death  an  individual 
by  their  verdict ;  secondly,  the  law  is  too  se- 
vere to  be  enforced,  and  hence  nine  tenths  of 
the  capital  convictions  are  commuted  for  pu- 
nishments less  severe.  The  inefficiency  of 
this  draconian  law  is  with  legislators  a  better 
argument  than  its  inhumanity  against  it,  and 
we  will  therefore  quote,  from  this  powerful 
argument,  the  following  historical  notice  of 
its  effects,  in  various  countries  and  ages  : — 

4  History,  both  ancient  and  modern,  sup 
plies  us  with  instances  of  wise  and  benevo- 
lent men  setting  examples  of  humane  and 
enlightened  policy  to  the  rest  of  the  world, 
by  abolishing  the  punishment  of  death;  and 
the  most  beneficial  consequences  have  inva- 
n.d  ?v  followed  such  abolition. 

'The  earliest  account  we  meet  with,  of  this 
is  in  Diodorus  Siculus,  from  whom  wa 


conteuded  against,  but  it  is  shown  to  be  in-  [those  of  France,  Holland,  and  America 


which  it  has  been  nearly  abolished ;  and  if 
these  instances  are  properly  considered,  and 
compared  with  this  country,  it  will  clearly 
appear,  that  such  a  punishment  is  neither 
effectual  nor  necessary. 

'  In  Russia,  the  punishment  of  death  was 
first  abolished  by  the  Empress  Elizabeth,  in 
all  her  extensive  dominions.  She  reigned 
for  twenty  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Ca- 
therine II.  who  continued  the  same  humane 
and  enlightened  system.  Such  was  the  great 
diminution  of  crime  which  resulted  from  the 
change,  that  Reccaria  speaks  of  the  beneficial 
consequences  with  enthusiasm ;  and  so  con- 
vinced was  Catherine  II.  of  the  success  which 
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nan  luienueii  me  experiment  pi  ner  predeces- 
sor, that,  in  her  instructions  for  framing  a 
new  code  of  laws  for  the  Russian  empire, 
she  permanently  excluded  the  punishment  of 
death.  Of  this  alteration  in  Russia,  ltlnck- 
stone,  also,  has  spoken  in  terms  of  approba- 
tion. After  inquiring  whether  it  was  found 
upon  experience,  that  capital  punishments 

proceeds  thus: — u  Was  the  vast  territory  of 
all  the  Russias  worse  regulated  under  the 
late  Empress  Elizabeth,  than  under  her  more 
sanguinary  predecessors  ?  Is  it  now,  under 
Catherine  II.  less  civilized,  less  social,  less 
secure  ?" 
'Nor 


it  in  the  north  only,  and  amongst 
an  uncultivated  people,  that  this  important 
change  was  found  beneficial.  In  the  south, 
too,  amongst  tltv 


habitants  of  Tuscany,  a  country  of  commerce 
and  of  arts,  the  same  experiment  was  tried 
with  equal,  nay,  if  possible,  with  greater  suc- 
cess. Leopold  became  grand  duke  of  Tus- 
cany three  years  after  the  death  of  the  Ens- 
press  Elizabeth.  The  punishment  of  death 
was  then  in  force,  and  crimes  of  every  kind, 
murders  especially,  were  frequent.  One  of 
the  first  acts  of  hit  reign  was  to  abolish  the 
punishment  of  death,  and  substitute  a  gra- 
duated scale  of  milder  punishments.  The 
new  plan  he  tried  for  twenty  years,  and  m 
his  introduction  to  the  code,  which  he  pub- 
lished  in  1784,  he  informed  the  public  what 
was  the  result  : — during  a  considerable  pe- 
riod, the  prisons  were  empty,  the  number  ti 
smaller  crimes  was  gready 'diminished,  trt 
those  of  an  atrocious  nature  were  rendered 
very  rare.  Eren  those  writers  who  have  net 
exactly  approved  all  the  details  of  the  new 
system,  have  been  obliged  to  admit,  that  bV 
abolition  of  the  punishment  of  death  duw- 
nished  the  frequency  of  murder.  An  anocv- 
mous  writer,  quoted  by  Mr.  Montague  in  is 
"  Collection  of  Ooiniom  on  the  ~ 
of  Death,"  illustrates  this  by  a 
re  mane  a  oic  ano  important,  utat 
be  regretted  the  authority  for  it  is 
sanction  of  a  name.  From  this  aceoew 
given  to  the  author  by  a  person  who  had  re 
resided  five  years  in  Tuscany,  it  appears  tJ-r. 
after  the  grand  duke  had  abolished  the  pu- 
nishment of  death,  only  five  murders  we* 
perpetrated  in  his  dominions  in 
The  same  person  afterwi 
months  at  Rosae,  where 
to  be  punished  with  death,  and  whej»_,  ..• 
cording  to  Or.  Moore,  executions  aree— 
I  ducted  with  circumstances  of  peculiar  j»Nj. 
parade,  and  during  that  short  period  sV- 
were  no  less  than  sixty  murder?  o->«bt>-: 
within  the  precincts  of  that  city.  Tksw- 
trast  is  the  more  striking, 


and  religion  of  the  people  are 
both  places,  and  the  difference  i 
lence  oi  enme  can  oniv  ne  acco 
efficacy  of  tk 


the  superior 
Tuscany. 

'  Such  was  the  force  of  examples  set  K 

Russia  and  Tuscany,  that  they  were  speeds 
followed  in  Austria,  where  a  new  end*  sf 
criminal  law  was  promulgated  in  1TBT,  W 
which  the  punishment  of  d 
Tli  is 


together  various  princes,  civilians,  and  mm. 
of  learning  for  the  purpose.  These,  with  *r 
wisdom  and  experience  of  former  ages  he**" 
them,  constructed  a  system  of  cnmmal  h» 
in  which  death,  torture,  and  mutilation.  tV» 
on  place.  Here  then  we  hate  (He 
of  a  body  of  men  possessing  rank, 
talents,  an " 
made  in  Russia  and 
cessful,  and  that 

unnecessary.    '  •  r-*I*r 

'The  contrast  between  this  country  r 
France,  as  to  the  prevalence  of  caru-v 
fences  is  astonishing.    In  the  jtsr 
there  were  one  thousand  two  hundred  - 
thirty-six  sentences  of  death  passed  ist  €•*•* 

rty  treble  the  population-  thee*  *»  ' ' 
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only  three  hundred  and  sixty-one,  not  more 
than  one-tenth  in  proportion  to  the  popula- 
te of  the  respective  countries.  Yet  in  that 
though  the  punishment  of  death  U 


it  is  restricted  to  but  a  small 
of  oflences ;  and  it  is  remarkable, 
murder,  w  hich  is  one  of  those,  and  for 
which  death  is  almost  invariably  inflicted,  is 
more  common  than  any  other  capital  crime. 

'  In  Holland,  too,  we  hare  the  testimony 
of  Howard,  that  though  the  punishment  of 
death  was  in  force,  it  was  very  seldom  re- 
*  to.  lie  informs  us,  that  there  were 
tan  from  four  to  six  executions 
in  Amsterdam,  for  eight  years 
.here  had  been  only  five  execu- 
tions ;  that  in  I -eeu  warden,  there  had  been 
no  executions  for  fourteen  years ;  and  in 
Utrecht,  that  there  had  been  none,  either  for 
the  city  or  province,  for  twenty  years.  Such 
was  the  state  of  punishment.  We  may  form 
a  tolerable  idea  of  the  general  state  of  crime 
from  the  case  of  Utrecht.  In  1776,  at  Ut- 
recht, he  found  no  prisoners  in  the  Stadt- 
house;  in  1778,  only  one,  and  that  not  for  a  I 
capital  offence;  in  1781,  only  Are;  and  in 
1783,  only  three. 

'  In  America,  the  punishment  of  death  is 
very  nearly  abolished  ;  and  with  respect  to  a 
variety  of  oflences,  it  has  been  repeatedly  put 
to  the  test,  and  has  never  yet  been  found 
In  New  England  and  Pertrwyl- 
se  stealing  is  not  capital;  in  all 
south  of  Maryland  it  is  capital ; 
alter  it  is  as  common  as  it  is  in  the 
;  nay,  in  Virginia,  of  all  crimes  it  fc 
the  most  frequent.    I  n  New  Jersey,  the  pa. 
nishment  of  death  has  been  tried,  and  lias 
most  decidedly  failed .   There,  at  first,  horse- 
stealing was  a  capital  offence;  still  the  crime 
was  not  diminished  by  the  severity  of  the 
punishment,  which  was  therefore  mitigated ; 
e  offence  was  not  extirpated  even  by  this 
of  the  system,  and  after  mild- 
had  been  tried  for  eleven  years,  recourse 
again  had  to  severity ;  a  few  years'  ex- 
perience, however,  compelled  the  legislature 
to  listen  once  more  to  the  voice  of  humanity 
and  sound  policy,  and  the  sanguinary  penalty 
was  finally  repealed.  Forgery  is  another  crime 
on  which  the  experiment  has  been  tried  with 
the  same  result.   In  the  state  of  New  York, 
i^rgery  w  capital ;  in  Pennsylvania,  it  is  not 
•o  ;  and,  in  the  latter,  the  crime  is  much  less 
"requent.    So  convinced,  indeed,  was  the 
i  Homey-general  of  the  former  state  that  the 
-xtxezne  severity  of  the  punishment  defeated 
is  own  object,  that  he  presented  a  memorial 
>  the  legislature,  recommending  the  substi- 
jtion  of  a  milder  punishment  than  death. 


to  the  mild  system,  in  thb  state,  were  very 
gradual ;  but  so  great  has  been  the  success 
attending  it,  that,  as  appears  from  the  ac- 
count given  by  Clarkson,  in  his  Portraiture 
Quakerism,  "the  state  has  experienced  a 


tten  torgea 


..  is  imprisonment  and 
ard  labour,  seven  years  have  elapsed  without 
single  forgery.  In  Pennsylvania,  there  are 
ro  species  of  arson,  one  of  which  is  capital, 
bile  the  other  is  merely  a  misdemeanour ; 
■'  i  that  which  is  capital  is  six  times  as  fre- 
mstH  as  that  which  is  not,  though  the  latter 
m  prises  a  much  greater  variety  of  offences, 
id  relates  to  property  more  exposed,  and 
ore  liable  to  be  set  on  fire.  The  advances 


diminution  of  crimes  to  the  amount  of  one 
half,  since  the  change  of  the  penal  system ; 
and  the  criminals  have  been  restored,  in  a 
great  proportion,  from  the  gaol  to  the  com- 
munity, as  reformed  persons. " 

•  Such  is  the  scene  which  presents  itself 
to  our  view,  both  before  and  since  the 
Christian  dispensation  ;  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  as  well  as  on  this  ;  in 
populous  countries,  as  well  as  in  those 
thinly  peopled ;  in  commercial,  as  well  as 
in  agricultural  states;  among  civilized  and 
enlightened  nations,  as  well  as  among  the 
uncultivated  and  ignorant ;  among  people, 
in  short,  of  various  climates  laws,  reli- 
gions, manners,  habits,  and  pursuits.  It 
would  be  highly  gratifying  if  we  could  see 
the  same  in  England ;  but  it  is  an  instruc- 
tive, though  melancholy  fact,  that  notwith- 
standing there  are  in  this  country  more  capi- 
tal offences  and  more  executions  than  in  any 
other,  there  is  a  great  deal  more  crime.  In  I 
the  teeth  of  this  notorious  and  indisputable 
(act,  to  talk  of  the  punishment  of  death  being  ' 
efficacious,  is  mere  raving ;  for  it  not  only  1 
does  not  prevent  crime  altogether,  which  no 
one  would  be  so  absurd  as  to  expect,  but  it 
does  not  even  keep  it  stationary,  or  prevent 
its  rapid  and  extensive  increase.  This  will 
be  perfectly  clear,  if  we  trace  the  progress  of 
sanguinary  laws,  and  the  simultaneous  in- 
crease of  various  offences. 

'  There  are  about  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  offences  which  are  made  capital  by  the 
laws  of  England.  Of  these,  six  were  so 
made  in  the  course  of  the  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  that  elapsed  from  Edward  III.  to 
Henfy  VII.;  thirty  in  the  next  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  from  Henry  VIII.  to  Charles 
II. ;  and  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  in  the 
last  one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  Taking  ano- 
ther view  of  this  increase  of  severe  enactments, 
four  offences  were  made  capital  under  the 
Plantagenets ;  twenty-seven  under  the  Tu- 
dor*; thirty-six  under  the  Stuarts;  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty-six  under  the  tamfly  of 
Brunswick.  More  offences  were  made  capi- 
tal during  the  single  reign  of  George  III. 
than  during  the  reigns  of  all  the  Plantage- 
nets, Tudors,  and  Stuarts,  put  together. 
There  are  persons  now  living,  at  whose  birth 
the  number  of  capital  oflences  did  not  exceed 
sixty -seven,  and  during  whose  lives,  such  of- 
fences have  been  multiplied  more  than  three- 
fold. At  particular  periods,  indeed,  the  le- 
gislature seems  to  have  been  fully  imbued 
with  the  sanguinary  spirit  of  Draco,  as  in 
the  instance  of  the  famous  Black  Act,  in 
which  single  statute,  no  less  than  seventeen 
capital  offences  were  created — from  destroy- 
ing rabbits  and  breaking  down  a  fish-pond, 
to  malicious  shooting  at  individuals,  and  set- 
ting fire  to  their  dwellings.    Surely,  if  seve- 

"  crime,  it  would 
;  if  blood 


rity  could  have  exterminated  i 

coma  nave  wajnen  tne  nauon 
sands  and  tens  of  (ho 
risked  on  the  scaffold, 


pure,  the  thou- 
who  have  pe- 


pe- 
am- 


ply  sufficient  to  render  the  country  a  paradise 
of  innocence.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this 
severity  of  punishment  has  crime  been  kept 
under?  With  all  this  protection  thrown 
around  them,  have  the  public  been  safe »  In 
obtaining  an  answer  to  such  inquiries,  we 
will  not  apply  to  those  who  wish  the  punish- 
ment of  death  abolished,  but  to  those  who, 
instead  of  merely  opposing  the  abolition, 
have  called  aloud  for  increased  severity. 

'The  sanguinary  author  of  Thoughts  on 
Executive  Justice,  not  merely  admits,  but 
maintains,  as  the  ground  of  greater  rigour, 
that  *  there  arc  more  crimes  in  England  than 
in  any  other  country ;  that  we  cannot  travel 
the  roads,  or  sleep  in  our  houses,  or  turn  our 
cattle  into  our  fields,  without  the  most  im- 
minent danger  of  thieves  and  roljbers." 
"  Highway  robberies  (he  proceeds)  threaten 
the  traveller,  whether  by  night  or  by  day ; 
the  lurking  footpad  lies,  tike  a  dangerous  ad- 
der, in  our  roads  and  streets ;  the  horrid 
burglar,  like  an  evil  spirit,  haunts  our  dwell- 
ings, 'making  night  hideous.'  The  farmer 
loses  his  sheep  from  the  fold,  the  ox  from  bis 
stall,  and  all  sorts  of  people,  their  horses 
from  their  fields,  and  even  from  their  sta- 
bles." Again,  "  How  shocking  is  it  to  con- 
sider, that  in  a  trading  country  like  this, 
where  persons  are  obliged  to  travel  at  all 
hours,  no  man  can  stir  out  a  mile  from  his 
house,  without  an  apprehension  of  being 
robbed,  and  nerhaps  murdered  1  For,  of 
late,  we  have  had  instances  of  the  mo«t  sa- 
vage barliarity  exercised  on  the  persons  of 
his  majesty's  subjects,  whose  fate  it  has  been 
to  be  met  by  robbers."  Such  are  the  com- 
plaints which  this  writer  so  pathetically  urges, 
to  strengthen  his  call  for  blood.  True  it  is, 
he  imputes  thb  lamentable  state  of  things, 
not  to  the  severity  of  the  penal  code  (which 
he  contends  is  no  greater  than  public  security 
requires),  but  to  the  laxity  of  its  execution. 
He  would  have  had  the  sentence  of  death  in- 
flicted whenever  it  was  passed ;  but  while 
the  law  remains  as  it  is,  the  feelings  of  so- 
ciety could  not  endure  so  tragical  a  scene 
Besides,  some  of  the  offences  to  which  he  al- 
ludes, especially  when  attended  by  persona!* 
violence,  have  been  almost  always  punished 
with  death,  and  the  commission  of  such, 
therefore,  cannot  have  been  encouraged  by 
any  improper  lenity. 

'  That  the  punishment  of  death  has  not 
been  efficacious,  surely  here  is  abundant 
proof.  That  it  is  not  necessary,  because 
otheT  punishments  have  been  found  more 
effectual,  the  various  instances  already  given 
fully  show.  If  any  further  evidence  were  requi  - 
site,  the  following  brief  details  would  furni  i'i 
it.  Prior  to  1807, stealing  linen  from  blcach- 
ing-grounds  was  a  capital  offence,  but  after 
the  punishment  was  mitigated,  though  other 


offences  iucreased  two,  three,  and  four-fold, 
this  diminished  more  than  three  fourths,  there 
having  been  thirty-eight  trials  for  it  during 
the  five  years  prior  to  the  repeal,  and  only 
nine  in  the  live  years  subsequent.  This  was 
the  case  in  Lancashire,  and  it  was  the  same 
in  Ireland.  Before  the  alteration  of  the  law, 
•ut  of  sixty-two  tried,  fifty-eight  or  fifty-nine 
escaped  ;  after  the  alteration,  the  truh  dimi- 
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five-fold.  From  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Carr, 
the  solicitor  of  excise,  it  appears,  that  before 
the  forgery  of  stamps  upou  paper  was  made 
capital,  almost  every  person  prosecuted  was 
convicted,  but  that,  since  the  law  had  in- 
creased the  punishment,  almost  all  were  ac- 
quitted. 

'  The  ofTence  of  forging  bank-notes  fur- 
nishes another  instance  of  the  folly  of  at- 
tempting to  repress  crime  by  the  mere  force 
of  severe  punishments.  For  eight  years  be- 
fore 1707,  there  was  not  a  single  execution 
tor  this  ofTence ;  during  the  eight  subsequent 
j fare  there  were  one  hundred  aud  forty -six. 

In  the  fourteen  years  preceding  1797  there 
were  only  three  executions ;  in  die  fourteen  ( 
yeai's  after  there  were  two  hundred  and  nine ; 
m  the  twenty-one  years  before  1797,  there! 
were  only  six ;  in  the  twenty-one  following 
years  there  were  three  hundred  and  thirteen. 
Again,  between  17B3  and  1 797  there  were 
only  four  prosecutions  for  forgery  on  the 
Batik.  Between  1797  aud  182D,  there  were 
one  thousand  five  hundred  aud  eighty-one. 

*  It  may  be  thought  that  this  great  increase 
ruo--e  from  the  profuse  issue  of  Lank  paper 
subsequent  to  tlic  rest riction -act,  and  no 
dcuLt,  in  some  measure,  it  did.  It  must, 
however,  have  arisen,  in  a  great  degree,  from 
t'uc  inefficiency  of  cnpitaJ  punishment*  ;  for 
tin.  ugh  the  issue  of  bank-notes  would  na- 
turally have  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  cir- 
i  u  hit  ion  of  coin,  yet  the  offence  of  coining 
also  increased  very  rapidly ;  though,  of 
course,  in  a  less  degTcc.  During  the  seven 
yean  before  17[>7,  tbe  number  of  convictions 
l<»r  coining  was  three  hundred  and  sevcnly- 
eight;  during  the  seven  years  after,  five  huu- 
<!red  and  eighty-four,  being  an  increase  of 
uioie  than  one  third.' 

We  do  not  enter  into  the  arguments  in  fa- 
vour of  capital  punishments,  though  they  ap- 
pear to  us  to  embrace  all  that  can  be  said  on 
that  side  of  the  question;  humanity  has,  how- 
ever, evidently  the  best  of  the  discussion,  and 
it  inert  ultimately  prevail;  but  however  dis- 
tant this  period  may  be,  the  editors  of  the 
Philomatbic  Journal  deserve  the  thanks  of 
.  the  whole  civilized  race,  for  placing  a  ques- 
tion of  such  deep  importance  iu  so  dear  a 
light  before  the  public. 

moore's  like  or  shekidak. 
(Continued  fiom  p.GC2.) 
Wr.  have  already  noticed  Sheridan's  fa- 
mous Speech  on  the  Begum  charge ;  in  his 
reiily,  he  resorted  to  a  singular  finesse,  which 
Mr  Moore  thus  state's : — 

'  The  trial  of  W  arren  Hastings  still  "  drag- 
ged its  slow  length  along,"  and  in  the  May 
of  this  year  (1794)  Mr.  Sheridan  was  called 
upon  for  his  reply  on  the  lkgutn  charge.  It 
was  usual,  on  these  occasious,  for  the  ma- 
nager who  spoke  to  be  assisted  by  one  of  his 
brother  managers,  whose  task  it  was  to  carry 
the  bag  that  contained  his  papers,  and  to  read 
out  whatever  minutes  might  be  referred  to  in 
the  course  of  the  argument.  .Mr.  Michael 
Angclo  Taylor  was  the  person  who  under- 
took this  office  for  Sheridan :  but,  on  the 
Morning  of  the  speech,  upon  his  asking  for 
the  bag  that  he  was  lo  cany,  lie  was  told  by 
Shsuaan  that  there  was  none — neither  busj 


nor  papers.  They  must  manage,  he  said,  as 
well  as  tliey  could  without  them ;  and  when 


the  papers  were  called  for,  his  friend 
only  put  the  best  countenance  he  could  upon 
it.  As  for  himself,  "  he  would  abuse  Ned 
Law — ridicule  Humor's  long  orations — make 
the  court  laugh— please  the  women,  and,  in 
short,  with  Taylor's  aid,  would  gel  triumph- 
antly through  his  task.'*  I  lis  opening  of  the 
case  was  listened  to  with  the  profound  eat  at- 
tention ;  but  when  he  cane  to  contrast  the 
evidence  of  the  Commons  with  that  adduced 
by  Hastings,  it  was  not  long  before  lite  chan- 
cellor interrupted  him,  with  a  request  that 
the  printed  minutes  to  which  he  referred 
should  be  read.  Sheridan  answered,  that  his 
friend  Mr  Taylor  would  read  litem ;  and 
M  r.  Taylor  affected  to  send  tor  the  bag,  while 
the  orator  begged  leave,  in  the  mean  time,  to 
proceed.  Again,  however,  his  statements 
rendered  a  reference  to  the  minutes  neces- 
sary, aud  again  he  was  interrupted  by  tbe 
chancellor,  .while  an  outcry  after  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan's bag  was  raised  in  all  directions.  At 
first,  the  blame  was  bid  on  the  solicitor's 
clerk — then  a  messenger  was  despatched  to 
Mr.  Sheridan's  bouse.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  orator  was  proceeding  brilliantly  and  suc- 
cessfully in  his  argument;  and  on  some  far- 
ther interruption  and  expostulation  from  lite 
chancellor,  raised  his  voice  and  said,  in  a 
dignified  tone,  "  On  the  part  of  the  Com- 
mons, and  as  a  manager  of  this 
ment,  I  shall  conduct  my  case  s 
I  mean  to  be  correct; 
ps,  having  tbe  printed  minutes 
you,  w  ill  afterwards  see  whether  I  am  right 
or  wrong.'-  • 

i '  During  the  buslle  produced  by  the  in- 
quiries after  tire  bag,  Mr.  Fox,  alarmed  at 
the  inconvenience  which  he  feared  the  want 
of  it  might  occasion  to  Sheridan,  ran  up 
from  the  managers'  room,  and  demanded 
eagerly  the  cause  of  this  mistake  from  Mr. 
Taylor;  who,  hiding  his  mouth  with  his  hand, 
whispered  him  (in  a  toue  of  which  they 
alone,  who  have  heard  this  gentleman  relate 
the  anecdote,  cau  feel  the  full  humour),  "  The 
man  has  no  bag." 

'  The  whole  of  this  characteristic  contriv- 
ance was  evidently  intended  by  Sheridan  to 
raise  that  sort  of  surprise  at  lite  readiness  of 
his  resources,  which  it  was  the  favourite  tri- 
umph of  his  vanity  to  create.  1  have  it  on 
the  authority  of  Mr.  William  Smythe,  that 
previously  lo  the  delivery  of  this  speech,  he 
passed  two  or  three  days  alone  at  Wanstead, 
so  occupied  from  morning  till  night  iu  writ- 
ing and  reading  of  papers,  as  to  complain  in 
the  eveniugs  thai  he  "  had  motes  before  his 
eyes."  This  mixture  of  real  labour  with  ap- 
parent  carelessness  was,  indeed,  one  of  the 
most  curious  features  of  his  life  and  charac- 
ter.' 

Tickell,  the  friend  of  Sheridan,  whom  by 
his  own  genius  ho  at  once  assisted  and  sti- 
mulated, wrote  a  humorous  dedication  to 
The  Rivals,  in  a  copy  of  that  comedy  in  Mr. 
Moore's  possession,  together  with  tlie  fol- 
lowing amusing  but  severely  satirical  cha- 
racter of  the  author  : — 

'  The  Uivals  a  comedy— one  of  the  best 
iu  the  En^liah  language — written  as  long  ago 


The  an- 


as  the  reign  of  George  the  Third, 
thor's  name  was  Sheridan— lie  is  i 
by  the  historians  of  that  age  as  a  man  of  cm- 
common  abilities,  very  little  improved  by 
cultivation.  His  confidence  in  the.  resources 
of  his  own  genius  and  his  aversion  to  any 
sort  of  labour  were  so  great  that  he  could  not 
be  prevailed  upon  to  learn  either  to  read  or 
write,  lie  was,  for  a  short  time,  manager  of 
one  of  the  nlay-ooutes,  and  conceived  the 
extraordinary  and  almost  incredible  project 

was  to  recite  in  tbe  grecm-roocn  to  i 
who  were  immediately  to  come 
and  perform  it.  The  players  refusing  to  un- 
dertake their  parts  at  so  abort  a  notice,  and 
with  so  little  preparation,  he  threw  up  the 
management  with  disgust. 

'  He  was  a  member  of  the  last  Parliament] 
that  were  summoned  in  England,  and  sig- 
nalized himself  on  many  occasions  by  ha 
wit  and  e  oquence,  though  be  seldom  caror 
to  die  house  till  the  debate  was  nearly  con- 
cluded, and  never  spoke,  unless  he  was 
diunk.  lie  lived  on  a  footing  of  great  inti- 
macy with  the  famous  Fox,  who  is  said  to 
have  concerted  with  him  the  audacious  at- 
tempt winch  he  made,  about  the  year  1 783, 
to  seize  the  whole  property  of  the  East  Indn 
Company,  amounting  at  that  time  to  above 
£12,000,000  sterling,  and  then  to 
himself  ford  protector  of  the  realm, 
title  of  Carlo  Khan.  This  desperate 
received  the  consent  of  the 
of  parliament,  die  majority  of  ^ 
bribed  by  Fox,  or  inuipidated  by  bat 
and  Sheridan's  threats  and  violence ;  and 
it  is  generally  believed  that  the  revosssaan 


king's  bedcharab 


.'  ii  plac 
her  had 


not  in  a  body  sur- 


rounded the  throne  and  shown  the  most  de- 
termined resolution  not  to  abandon  then 
posts  but  with  their  lives.  The  usurpation 
being  defeated,  parliament  was  dissolved  and 
loaded  with  infamy.  Sheridan  was  one  of 
die  few  members  of  it  who  were  re-elected : 
—the  burgesses  of  Stafford,  whom  be  had 
kept  in  a  constant  state  of  intoxication  for 
near  three  weeks,  chose  him  again  to  repre- 
sent them,  which  he  was  well  qualified  to  do, 
'  Fox's  W  hig  party  being  very  much  re- 
duced, or  rallier  almost  annihilated,  be  anc 
the  rest  of  the  conspirators  remained  qu>-. 
for  some  time ;  till,  in  the  year  1788,  the 
French,  in  conjunction  with  Tip  poo 
having  suddenly  seized  and  divided 
themselves  the  whole  of  the  Briti 
sions  in  India,  dm  East  India 
broke,  and  a  national  bankruptcy  was 
bended.  During  this  confusion  Fox 
partisans  assembled  in  large  bodies,  i 
a  violent  attack  in  parliament  on  Pitt,  oV 
king's  first  minister :  Sheridan  supported  aa: 
seconded  him.  Parliament  seemed  dsposr 
to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  die  calamity :  tbr 
nation  was  almost  in  a  state  of  actual 
lion,  and  it  is  impossible  for  us,  at  tJae 
tancc  of  three  hundred  years,  to  form 
judgment  of  what  dreadful 
might  have  followed,  if  tbe 
advice  of  the  lords  of  the 
had  not  dissolved  the  Parliament,  .in! 
i  taken  the  ad  numeration  of  affairs  into  hi> 
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own  hands,  and  those  of  a  few  confidential . 
■errant*,  at  the  hem  I  of  whom  he  was  pleased  j 
to  place  one  Mr.  Atkinson,  a  merchant,  who  i 
had  acquired  a  handsome  fortune  in  the  J  a- 
maica  trade,  and  passed  universnilv  for  a 
man  of  unblemished  integrity.    His  majesty 
having  now  no  farther  occasion  for  Pitt,  and 

fur  his  past 

and,  at  the  tame  time,  finding  an 

caused  him  to  enter  into  and 
presented  htm  with  the  deanery  of  Windsor, 
where  he  became  an  excellent  preacher,  and 
published  several  volumes  of  sermons,  all  of , 
which  arc  now  lost. 

'  To  return  to  Slteridan  :— on  the  abroga- ' 
lieu  of  parliaments,  he  entered  into  a  closer 
than  ever  with  Fox  and  a  fcw  •. 
of  lesser  note,  forming  together  as 

tie. 


so  far 
high- 
way, with  a  degree  of  audacity  that  con  Id  be 
equalled  only  by  the  ingenuity  with  which 
they  escaped  conviction.  Sheridan,  not  sa- 
tisfied with  eluding,  determined  to  mock  the 
justice  of  his  country,  and  composed  a 
ma  vjue  called  "  The  Foresters,'"  containing 
a  circumstantial  account  of  some  of  the  rob- 
beries he  had  committed,  and  a  Rood  deal  of 
sarcasm  on  the  pusillanimity  of  those 


into  a  barrack 


law.  of  the  kingdom.  This 
at  Drory  Lane  Theatre  with  great  applause, 
to  the  astonishment  of  all  sober  persons,  and 
the  scandal  of  the  nation.  His  majesty,  who 
had  long  wished  to  curb  the  licentiousness 
of  the  press  and  the  theatres,  thought  this  a 
good  opportunity.  He  ordered  die  perfor- 
mers to  be  enlisted  into  the  army,  the  play- 
house to  be  shnt  up,  and  all  theatrical  exhi- 
m  pain  of  death.  Drury 

be  ever  since*  Slieridan  was  ar- 
i,  it  was  imogined,  would  have 
the  rack,  if  he  had  not  escaped  from 
id  by  a  stratagem,  and  gone  over  to 
J  reland  in  a  ba'loon,  with  whkh  his  friend 
Fox  had  furnished  him.  Immediately  on 
Iits  arrival  in  Ireland,  lie  put  himself  at  the 
boa  1 1  of  a  party  of  die  most  violent  reformers, 
nanded  a  regiment  of  volunteers  at  the 
of  Dublin  10  1791,  and  was  supposed 
o  planned  the  scheme  for 
Mr.  Jcnkinson,  the 
cing  him  in  that  con- 
.  i  it  n  hi  to  sigh  the  capitulation  of  the  castle. 
The  |>crsons  who  were  to  execute  this  strange 
enterprise  had  actually  got  into  the  lord  lieu- 
tenant's apartments  at  midnight,  and  would 
probably  hare  succeeded  in  their  project,  if 
•Sheridan,  who  was  intoxicated  with  whiskey, 
a  strong  liquor  much  in  vogue  with  the  volun- 
teers, had  not  attempted  to  force  open  the 
dooref  Jin. 


pering,  jumping,  dancing,  and  making  all 
sorts  of  antics,  to  the  utter  amazement  of 
the  spectators.  When  the  chaplain  en- 
deavoured, by  serious  advice  and  admo- 
nition, to  bring  him  to  a  proper  sense  of 
his  dreadful  situation,  he  grinned,  made 
sices  at  htm,  tried  to  tickle  him,  and  played 
a  thousand  other  pranks  with  such  astonish- 
ing drollery,  that  the  gravest  countenances 
became  cheerful,  and  the  saddest  hearts  glad. 
The  soldiers  who  attended  at  the  gallows 
were  so  ucirgntea  wtin  nis  mem  men  i,  snicii 
they  deemed  magnanimity,  that  the  sheriffs 
began  to  apprehend  a  rescue,  and  ordered 
the  hangman  Instantly  to  do  his  duty.  He 
went  off  in  a  loud  horse  laugh,  and  cast  a 
look  towards  the  castle,  accompanied  with  a 
gesture  expressive  of  no  great  respect. 

life  of  this  singular  and 
melancholy  instance  of  the 
the  misapplication  of 
great  and  splendid  ability.    He  was  married 

whom  be  is  said  to  hare  entertained  an  un- 
alterable affection.  He  had  one  son,  a  boy 
of  die  most  promising  hopes,  whom  he  would 
never  suffer  to  be  instructed  in  the  first  ru- 
diments of  literature.  He  amused  himself, 
however,  with  teaching  the  boy  to  draw  por- 
traits with  his  toes,  in  which  he  soon  became 
so  astonishing  a  proficient  that  he  seldom 
failed  to  take  a  most  exact  likeness  of  every 


*A  his  party,  and  confined  them  in  the  castlc- 
«Jungeon.  Sheridan  was  ordered  for  execu- 
tion the  next  day,  but  had  no  sooner  got  his 
l«gs  and  arms  at  liberty,  than  be  began  cii- 


a  fcw  more  plays  by  the  same 
',  all  of  them  excellent. 
4  For  further  information  concerning  this 
strange  man,  vide  "  Macpherson's  Moral 
History,"  Art.  "  Drunkenness."  ' 

Though  Sheridan  was  a  genius  of  the  first 
order,  yet  be  neither  spoke  without  much 
preparation,  nor  sent  any  production  to  the 
press  until  he  had  polished  every  sentence. 
Mr.  Moore  says  :— 

'He  never  made  a 
of  which  the  sketch,  more  or 
has  not  been  found  among  his  pa 
die  showier  passages  generally 
or  three  times  over  (often  without  any  material 
change  in  their  form)  upon  small  detached 
pieces  of  paper,  or  on  cards.  To  such  minu- 
tiae of  etTect  did  he  attend,  that  I  have  found, 
in  more  than  one  instance,  a  memorandum 
made  of  the  precise  place  in  which  the  words 
• '  Good  God,  Mr.  Speaker,''  were  to  be  in- 
troduced. These  preparatory  sketches  arc 
continued  down  to  bis  latest  displays  ;  and 
it  is  observable  that  when,  from  the  increased 
derangement  of  his  affairs,  he  had  no  longer 
leisure  or  collectedness  enough  to  prepare, 
he  ceased  to  speak. 

'  The  only  time  he  could  have  found  for 
this  pre-arratigement  of  bis  thoughts  (of  which 
few,  from  the  apparent  idleness  of  his  life, 
suspected  him)  must  have  been  during  the 
many  hours  of  the  day  that  he  remained  in 
bed,* — when,  frequendy, 'while  the  world  gave 
htm  credit  for  being  asleep,  he  was  employed 


*  That  this  habit  of  premeditation  was  not 
altogether  owing  to  a  want  of  quickness  ap- 

•  Sherid.in  nM-d  to  shut  himself  up  in  his 
sitting-room,  and  prohibit  all  visitors.— Ln\ 


pears  from  the  power  and  liveliness  of  his 
replies  in  parliament,  and  the  vivacity  of 
some  of  his  retorts  in  conversation. 

'  Some  mention  having  been  made  in  his 
presence  of  a  tax  upon  mtk-stones,  Sheridan 
said,  "  Such  a  tax  would  be  unconstitutional 
— as  they  were  a  race  that  could  not  meet  to 
remonstrate." 

*  As  an  instance  of  hie  hnmour,  I  have 
been  told  that,  in  some  country-house  where 
he  was  on  a  risk,  an  elderly  maiden  lady 
having  set  her  heart  on  being  his  companion 
m  a  walk,  he  excused  himself  at  first  on 
account  of  the  badness  of  the  weather.  Soon 
afterwards,  however,  the  lady  intercepted 
him  in  an  attempt  to  escape  without  her  :—- 
**  Wen,"  she  said,  "k  has  cleared  up,  I  see." 
— •"  Why,  yes,"  he  answered, "  it  has  cleared 
up  enough  for  one,  but  not  for  firo." 

•  The  labour,  indeed,  which  he  found  neJ- 
cessary  for  his  public  displays  was,  in  a  great 
degree  the  combined  effect  of  his  kniocince 
and  his  taste;— the  one  rendering  him  fed  fid 
of  committing  himself  on  the  matter  of  his 
task,  and  the  other  making  him  fastidious 
and  hesitating  as  to  the  manner  of  it.  I  can- 
not help  thinking,  however,  that  there  must 
have  been,  also,  a  degree  of  natural  slowness 
ia  the  first  movements  of  his  mind  upon  any 
topic  ;  and  that,  like  those  animals  which 
remain  gazing  upon  their  prey  before  they 
seixe  it,  he  found  it  necessary  to  look  intently 
at  his  subject  for  some  time,  before  he  was 
able  to  make  the  last,  quick  spring  that  mas- 
tered it. 

'  Among  the  proofs  of  this  dependence  rif 
his  fancy  upon  time  and  thought  for  its  de- 
velopment, may  be  mentioned  his  familiar 
letters,  as  far  as  their  fewness  enables  ns  to 
judge.  Had  his  wit  been  a  "ftuit,that  would 
fall  without  shaking,"  we  should,  in  these 
communications  at  least,  find  some  casual 
windfalls  of  it.  Rut,  from  the  want  of  suf- 
ficient time  to  search  and  cull,  ho  seems  to 
have  given  op,  uj  despair,  all  thoughts  of 
being  lively  ia  his  letters ;  and,  accordingly, 
as  the  reader  must  hare  observed  in  the  spe- 
cimens that  have-  been  given,  his  composi- 
tions in  this  way  are  not  only  unenlivened 
by  any  excursions  beyond  die  bounds  of 
mere  matter  of  fact,  hut,  from  the  habit  or 
necessity  of  taking  a  certain  portion  of  time 
for  correction,  are  singularly  confused,  dis- 
joined, and  inelegant  in  their  style. 

'  It  is  certain  that  even  bis  bon-mots  in 
society  were  not  always  to  be  set  down  to 
the  credit  of  die  occasion  ;  but  that,  fre- 
quently, like  skilful  priests,  he  prepared  the 
miracle' of  the  moment  before-nand.  No- 
thing, indeed,  could  he  more  remarkable 
than  the  patience  and  tact,  with  which  lie 
would  wait  through  a  whole  evening  for  die 
exact  i  no  merit,  when  the  shaft,  which  he  bad 
ready  feathered,  might  be  let  fly  with  effect- 
There  was  no  effort,  either  obvious  or  dis- 
guised, to  lead  to  the  subject— no  *  question 
detached  (as  he  himsdf  expresses  it)  to  draw 
you  into  the  ambuscade  of  his  ready-i 
joke*  — <md,  when  tli6  luclty  tn 
arrive,  the  natural  and  accidental  manner,  in 
which  he  would  let  this  treasured  sentence 
fall  from  his  lips,  considerably  added  to  the 
astonishment  and  the  charm.    So  bright  a 
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thing,  produced  so  easily,  seemed  like  the  | 
delivery  of  Wicland's  Arm  and  a  in  a  dream ; 
— and  his  own  apparent  unconsciousness  of 
the  value  of  what  he  said,  might  have  de- 
ceived dull  people  into  the  idea  that  there 
was  really  nothing  io  it. 

•  The  consequence  of  this  practice  of  wait- 
ing for  the  moment  of  effect  was,  (as  all  who 
have  been  much  in  his  society,  must  have 

conversation,  and  even  taciturn,  for  hours, 
and  then  suddenly  come  out  with  some  bril- 
liant sally,,  which  threw  a  light  over  the 
whole  evening,  and  was  carried  away  in  the 
of  all  present.  Nor  must  it  be 
that  in  the  intervals,  either  before 
>ese  flashes,  he  ceased  to  be  agreea- 
ble; on  the  contrary,  he  had  a  grace  and  good 
nature  m  his  manner,  which  gave  a  charm 
to  even  his  most  ordinary  sayings, — and  there 
was,  besides,  that  ever-speaking  lustre  ID  bis 
eye,  which  made  it  impossible,  even  when  he 
was  silent,  to  forget  who  he  was. 

'A  curious  instance  of  the  care  with  which 


he  treasured  up  the  felicities  of  his  wit  ap- 
pears in  the  use  he  made  of  one  of  those 
epigrammatic  passages,  which  the  reader 


BftrjCZ'8  0*IE*TAL  MAJfCSCUirTS. 

Tub  extraordinary  narratives  of  Brace  in- 
duced the  public  to  think  he  had  drawn 
largely  on  the  supposed  privilege  of  a  travel- 
ler, and  that  he  taxed  credulity  too  heavily ; 
so  much,  indeed,  did  this  belief  prevail, 
that  when  the  traveller  was  asked  v.  hat  mu- 
sical instruments  were  used  in  Abyssinia, 
Bruce  hesitatingly  said,  '  1  think  I  saw  one 
lyre  there.'  George  Selwyn,  who  was  pro- 
sent,  whispered  his  next  man,  *  Yes  j  and 
there  is  one  less  (liar)  since  he  left  the  coun- 
try.' Subsequent  travellers  hare  contirroed 
so  many  of  the  details  given  by  Brace,  that 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
rectness  of  his  narrative. 
Bruce 

iated 

he  brought  borne  with  him  a  magni- 
tollection  of  manuscripts,  which  be 
formed  at  considerable  expense,-  and  with 
laborious  research,  in  Egypt,  Abyssinia,  Ara- 
bia, and  other  countries.  This  collection 
consists  of  about  one  hundred  volumes,  of 
which  twenty-four  are  Ethiopic,  one  Coptic, 


of  Mr.  Broce '»  MSS.  at  |*f- 
sent  belongs  to  the  daughter  in-law  nf  tan 
distinguished  traveller,  and  is  rJeptKrted  m 
Chelsea  Hospital,  under  n>t»  rare  of  t'okwl 
Spicer.  Of  the  value  attached  to  this  eelliK- 
t ion  some  notion  may  be  formed,  wben  wr 
acquaint  the  reader,  that  for  two  or  dwr 
articles  among  the  jVjmopic^lSS.  _  1»» 


COkSFIRACrOFTWI  JESUITS  SC  STTSTQTIII 

Elizabeth  ssn  jives  t. 
(Concluded  from  p.  6M.) 
'  The  conspirators  were  higMy  njm&A  A 
the  success  of  their  undertaking,  of  the  * 
pvishrnent  of  which  they  wHeiUiaeri  n 
^orbing  no*  I 


1  for 

his  comedy  of  Affectation,  and  which,  in 
its  first  form,  ran  thus : — "  He  certainly  has 
a  great  deal  of  fancy,  and  a  very  good  me- 
mory ;  but,  with  a  perverse  ingeouity,  he 
employs  these  qualities  as  no  other  person 
does — for  he  employs  his  fancy  in  bis  nar- 
ratives, and  keeps  his  recollection  for  his 
•wit:— when  be  makes  his  jokes,  you  applaud 
the  accuracy  of  his  memory,  and  'tis  only 
*  his  facts  that  you  admire  the' 
"  After  many  efforts 
sore  concisely,  and 
to  reduce  the  language  of  it  to  that  condensed 
■and  elastic  state,  in  which  alone  it  gives  force 
to  the  projectiles  of  wit,  he  kept  the  passage 
by  him  patiently  some  years,— » till  he  at 
length  found  an  opportunity  of  turning  it  to 
account,  in  a  reply,  I  believe,  to  Mr.  Dun- 
das,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  when,  with 
the  most  extemporaneous  air,  he  brought  it 
forth,  in  the  following  compact  and  pointed 
form : — "  The  right  honourable  gentleman  is 
indebted  to  his  memory  for  his  jests,  and  to 
his  imagination  for  his  facts."  ' 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  ncrt.) 

The  Natural  History  of  the  Bible ;  or,  a  De- 
scription of  all  the   Quadrupeds.  Jiirds, 
Fi$h«t,  Plants,  Flowers,  o/c 
'  theSacrrd 
MX  IIabris, 
plates, 
taker. 

I ^  noticing  a  former  edition  of  this  work, 
twelve  months  ago,  we  described  it  as  '  parti- 
cularly valuable  to  the  theologian,  the  na- 
turalist, and  the  general  reader ;'  and  a  sub- 
sequent perusa^gives  us  nojeason  to  alter 

Ivantageous  feature  in  the  en- 
gravings of  the  principal  subjects  of  natural 
history  described  in  the  volume,  which  is  an 
excellent  key  to  the  sacred  writings. 


iScriptures.  By  Thaddeis  Ma- 
isis,  JD.  D.  A  new  edition,  with 
12mo.    London,  1823.  Whit- 


lumes,  comprehending  the  Old 
(except  the  Psalms,  which  have  been  pub- 
lishes! by  the  learned  Ludolf  in  1701):  there 
is  also  the  New  Testament  in  .Ethiopic  (two 
large  volumes),  and  the  celebrated  "  Chro- 
nicle of  Axum,"  which  was  presented  to  Mr. 
Bruce  by  Has  Michael,  governor  of  Tigre  : 
it  contains  the  traditional  history  of  Abys- 
sinia, and  many  curious  particulars  relating 
to  the  city  and  church  of  Axum,  &c.  Ano- 
ther  .(Ethiopk;  manuscript  is  the  history  of 
Abyssinia,  in  five  large  volumes,  a  work 
equally  rare  as  important.  Among  the  Ara- 
bic MSS.  is  a  complete  history  of  the  con- 
quest, topography,  literature,  and  the  remark- 
able personages  of  Andalus  or  Spain,  in  the 
time  of  the  Arabs,  by  Sbeikh  Ahmed  al 
Monkeri,  a  native  of  Andalusia,  in  three 
large  volumes;  a  copy  of  the  celebrated 
Biographical  Dictionary  of  Kbn  Khalican,  in 
two  volumes;  Al  Masaoudis  esxel lent  his- 
torical, geographical,  and  philosophical  work, 
entitled,  the  Meadows  of  Gold,  in  two 
large  volumes ;  the  Star  in  the  Garden,  a 
MS.  treating  of  the  geography  of  Kgypt  and 
of  the  Nile ;  Assiouti's  Topography,  Ami- 
quities,  and  Natural  History  of  Egypt ;  also 
Macrizi's  Topographical  History  of  Egypt, 
in  three  volumes ;  with  many  other  very  rare 
and  valuable  works,  illustrating  the  history, 
geography,  and  natural  productions  of  Egypt, 
Syria,  Arabia,  tec.  besides  some  curious 
tracts  in  medicine,  the  romance-  of  Antar, 
poetical  collections,  tic.  But  we  must  par- 
ticularly notice  the  Coptic  MS.  found  among 
the  ruins  of  Thebes,  in  the  ancient  residence 
norths  ;  it  is  written  on 
folio  siie,  and  comprises 
ves ;  the  characters  all  capitals, 
of  the  uncial  kind ;  it  may  be  ascribed  to 
the  second,  or  the  early  part  of  the  third, 
century.  This  most  precious  MS.  has  been 
described  by  Dr.  Wotde,  in  the  introduction 
to  the  Saludic  New  Testament  (139,  230). 
See  also  the  third  plate  of  that  work.  The 


of 

papyrus,  in  a 


entertsiwdw 

the  'most  distant  doubt 

to  do  but  to  < 

the  i 

blowing  up  the  mine ;  they  resolw)  bbw- 
mously  to  assassinate  the  Pnnce  of  Wife, 
who  could  not  he  present  at  the  nwetitt  rf 
Parliament,  and  agreed  at  the  same  riwrt* 
no  foreign  power  ought  to  be  informed  <( 
their  design  until  it  should  be  sccornpliM 
of  such  usderninr 
oaty  »to  est 
to  receive  the  f«* 
afftastat 

and  the', 

to  Father  Bandicetn,  who  resided  in  sV  .V- 
therlands.  He  requested  him  in  hwlesrrf 
take  care  that,  at  the  time  when  the  r«Hn 
□lent  wis  to  be  blown  ur*,  some  I/oofs'*** 
march  towards  the  coast,  in  order » * 
ready  to  embark  for  England  si  s 

warning. 

<  — 


in  order  to  -** 
suspicion.  1  Some  of  them  went  t  ' 
country  seats,  and  others  *e*^"!*j 
await  in  foreign  countries  the  foiil**'' 
their  undertaking.  Fawnes  went  to  ri**" 
whence  he  returned  in  August.  CsUpT* 
mained  in  England,  and  woa 
party  Francis  Tresham  and  F.verart  W 
who  promised  to  support  the  con$pu*r 
with  a  considerable  sum  of  money. 

<  The  catastrophe  of  that  dreadful 
lion,  which  they  aimed  to  bring 
nearer  and  nearer,  and  the  opening  of  f* 
liament  was  only  ten  days  distant,  *ta  * 
of  the  conspirators  took  it  in  hb  bead  tt>  a 
a  friend  from  the  impending  general  de*"* 
Uoo.  Baron  Montraglereceived  an  aooowv 
letter,  by  which  he  was  warned  no*  »  r 
tm,  hmLv.  of  rurlumenL  as  God  bad 

of  the  trass  If* 


the 
to 


not  to  slight  the  well-meant  advice eltafc**- 
for  the  parliament  would  receive  a  orew* 
blow  without  seeing  the  band  '. 
strike  it.  Montragle  bud  this  note  >■* 
secretanr  of  suite,  who  commumestKi 
die  king.  The  mysterious  tenor  of  thai * 
pilar  paper  puxried  the  king  and  h» 
for  a 


supposed  to  be  a  ■  ...  — 
occurred  to  the  mind  of  the  king,  is* 
dreadful  blow  might  be  enVcirdby  «  ■*» 
the  house  of  parliament  uVatafof*  ** 


stantly  examined,  and  a 

00(1^  saOd  CssiaXCOAa 
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the  bonne  which  I'crey  had  hired.  Ti lis  cir- 
cumstance, ndded  to  the  confused  and  omi- 
nous, look*  of  Gaido  Fawkes,  who  was  dis- 
covered hi  the  house,  increased  the  king's 
«u<pieion,  and  a  strict  search  was  commenced 
the  flowing  night/  When  the  commis- 
sioners, who  were  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose, came  with  a  strong  guard  to  Percy's 
boose.  Fawkes  was  perceived  standing  at  the 
door  in  a  travelling  dress ;  he  was  seized ;  the 
commissioners  then  went  into  the  cellar,  and 
the  wood  being  removed,  thirty-six  barrels 
of  gunpowder  were  discovered.  Fawkes 
bring  searched,  a  tinder*  box  and  three 
m:rtch«  were  found  in  bis  pockets :  he  con- 
the  whore  plot,  declaring,  that  if 


possibly  have  got 
r,  he  would  have  set  Are  to  the  grin  pow- 
der, and  buried  himself  alow;  with  the  com- 
missioners under  the  ruins  of  the  bouse. 

'  The  rumour  of  this  discovery  spread  ra- 
pidly all  over  the  country.  The  conspirators 
lied' to  Holbech,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk, 
under  the  protection  of  Stephen  Littleton 
Richard  Walsh,  viscount  of  Worcester,  pur- 
i-ind  them  with  an  armed  force,  and  cut  off 
HI  means  of  effecting  their  escape :  they 
^rejtared  to  defend  themselves  in  a  most  des- 
H-rato  manner  ;  hut  while  they  were  drying 
heir  powder  at  the  Are,  a  spark  flew  into  rt, 
■y  which  accident  most  of  them  were  So 
trcsdfully  burned  in  the  face,  hands,  and 
*Iiole  body,  (hat  but  few  of  them  were  able 
.  handle  Utcir  arms  Catesby  and  Percy. 
ul-  most  daring  of  all.  retreated  into  the 
asUe,  where  they  rkfended  themselves  fu- 
lously  liU  they  expired.  Winter  was  dan- 
erotmly  wounded  when  he  was  apprehended ; 
I*?  two  Wrights  were  killed  on  the  spot,  and 
ir.iunr,  Drghhy.  Rookwood,  Bates,  and  soon 
ftcrwards  Treshsm,  Winter,  and  Littleton, 
■ere  conducted  to  Ijondon  in  fetters. 
"*  The  conspirators  made  a  voluntary  con- 
-ssibn*  of  the  whole  plot  without  being  put 
<  the  torture,  and  it  Is  remarkable  that  they 
rusted  not  one  priest  or  monk  of  having 
Ma  concerned  with  them.  Thuanus  and 
[fzenti  maintain,  that  the  oath  by  which  j 
fy  were  l>ound  had  been  of  such  a  nature 
.it  they  ccnld  not  have  informed  against  an 
clfsiastic  without  endangering  their  eternal 
hat  ion.  Francis  Trcslum,  indeed,  named, 
t  J«>*uit  Garnet  as  an  accomplice ;  but  a  | 

^ed  by  the  most  pressing 
I  wife,  be  wrote  to  the  Karl  of  Salisbury, 
-anting  the  information  which  he  had  given 
ainst  the  Jesuit,  and  declaring  that  Gamet 
•  entirely  innocent.  He  added,  that  he 
1  not  seen  this  Jesuit  hi  die  course  of  six-  > 
n  years.  This,  however,  was  an  infamous 
tehood  ;  for  Gamet  confessed  afterwards 
t  he  had  frequently  conversed  with  Tres- 
ti  during  the  last  six  months.  All  me  trai- 
s  w.- iv  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  death. 
Gertain  letters,  and  the  confessions  of  the 
•toners  and  of  the  executed  criminals,  as  . 
1  as"  the  whole  proceedings  in  general, 
M  a  strong  suspicion  on  the  three  Jesuits, 
rrard,  Henry  Garnet,'  and  Oswald.  It 
i  a'  matter  of  great  importance  to  govcrn- 
it,  for  the  sake  of  public  security,  to  set 
foot  the 


all  those  that  were  anyways  concerned  in  a 
crime  of  such  a  horrid  nature.  A  royal  pro- 
clamation was  therefore  published,  January 
18,  150o\  whereby  a  great  reward  was  pro- 
mised to  those  that  should  be  able  to  deliver 
these  three  Jesuits  into  the  hands  of  justice, 
and  it  was  prohibited,  on  pain  of  severe  pu- 
nishment, to  harbour,  to  assist,  or  to  conceal 
them. 

4  Garnet  and  Oldekorn  fled  with  their  ser- 
vant to  the  castle  of  Lord  Abingdon,  where 
they  hid  themselves  in  the  chimney,  and  for 
some  time  lived  entirely  upon  broth,  which 
was  conveyed  to  their  hiding  place  by  means 
of  a  tube.  All  servants  being,  however,  at 
'  out  of  the  house,  and  the 
ivatched  with  the 
the  two  Jesuits  and  their 
compelled  hy  hunger  to  surren- 
der to  the  officers  of  justice.  They  were  con- 
fined in  a  dungeon  at  London,  where  the 
servant  ripped  up  his  own  belly  with  a  knife, 
for  fear  of  being  forced  by  the  pains  of  the 
torture  to  make  a  confession,  and  died  before 
he  could  be  examined. 

'  Tlic  king  was  convinced  that  Garnet  had 
some  Knowledge  or  tne  conspiracy.  ne 
knew  that  he  had  lived  in  habits  of  intimacy 
with  Cateslnr,  the  head  of  the  conspirator) ; 
yet  be  did  not  wish  him  to  be  put  to  the  rack, 
being  desirous  that  he  should  make  a  free  and 
unequivocal  Confession.  He  was,  therefore, 
treated  with  great  lenity,  and  enjoyed  some 
kind  of  liberty,  it  being  the  king  s  intention 
that  he  should  be  caught  by  artifice,  as  it 
was  impossible  to  get  at  him  by  fair  means. 
A  favourite  of  the  king  was  prevailed  upon 
to  ingratiate  himself  with  Garnet,  by  com-y 
plaining  to  him  of  the  despotism  of  the  Bri- 
t uli  government,  and  the  lamentable  situation 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  England.  This 
artifice  succeeded  The  Jesuit  reposed  the 
greatest  confidence  in  a  man  that  defended 
the  cause  of  religion  with  so  much  zeal  He 
save  him  letters,  which  he  was  to  deliver  to 
■  lady  of  rank,  who  also  was  imprisoned, 
and  formerly  intimately  connected  with  the 
Jesuits.  Gamet  mentioned  in  this  letter,  in 
a  few  word*,  what  he  had  confessed,  as  well 
as  those  points  on  which  be  had  not  been  in- 
terrogated. He  instructed  her,  at  the  same 
time,  what  reply  she  should  make  to  different 
points,  and  to  pass  over  in  silence  sevaral 
circumstances  of  consequence.  Besides  this 
letter,  he  also  gave  to  his  supposed  friend 
another  to  a  certain  priest  of  the  name  of 
Rookwood,  who  was  likewise  imprisoned. 
The  contents  of  this  letter  seemed  to  be  en- 
tirely indifferent ;  however,  the  artful  Jesuit 
had  wrote  with  lemon  juice  on  the  space  be- 
tween the  lines  other  secret  matters,  which 
were  discerned  when  the  paper  was  held 

wrote  to  Rookwood,  that  he  was  entirely  easy 
about  the  late  affair  (the  gunpowder  plot),  as 
he  was  certain  that  no  convincing  proofs 
could  be  alleged  against  him . 

'These  two  letters  were  laid  before  the 
privy  council.  Garnet  was  gradually  in- 
dulged with  more  liberty.  He  showed  a 
great  desire  to  have  a  conversation  with 
Oldekom.  The  guard  complied  with  his 
wish,  and  conducted  the  two  Jesuits  to  a 


place  where  they  could  converse  without  /car 
and  reserve,  retiring  to  a  distance,  which 
rendered  it  impossible  for  them  to  overbear 
the  words  of  the  prisoners.  However,  two 
creditable  witnesses  were  concealed  in  a  se- 
cret place,  where  they  heard  what  could  not 
reach  the  ears  of  the  guard.  Game!  and 
Oldekom  unbosomed  themselves  to  one  an- 
other without  reserve,  communicating  to  each 
other  the  points  on  which  they  had  been  ex- 
amined, and  deliberating  on  the  lies  and  art- 
ful evasions  of  which  they  intended  to  make 
use,  in  order  to  impose  upon  their  judges. 
The  two  concealed  witnesses  listened  i 
tively  to  this  conversation,  wrote  it 
down,  and  carried  the  paper  to  die 


'The  two  prisoners  now  were  separately 
examined  the  subsequent  day,  about  the  mat- 
ters on  which  they  had  consulted.  Garnet 
believed  that  the  points  on  which  the  judges 
examined  him  were  founded  only  on  suppo- 
sition, and  denied  everything  with  the  most 
barefaced  impudence,  pledging  his  i 
dignity  for  the  truth  of  his  < 
ever,  when  Oldekom  w 
also  was  compelled  to  confess  his  guilt.  He 
apologised  to  his  judges  for  not  having  con- 
fessed sooner  the  undisguised  truth,  and  en- 
deavoured to  palliate  his  prior  solemn  decla- 
ration by  ambiguous  and  vague  explications. 
He  added,  he  had  denied  the  truth  with  so 
much  confidence,  because  he  had  been  con- 
vinced that  no  person  besides  Green  well 
could  convict  him  of  having  been  concerned 
in  the  late  conspiracy.  lie  now  confessed 
that  the  latter,  about  fire  mouths  ago,  bad 
disclosed  to  him  the  whole  plan  of  the  con- 
spiracy, and  informed  Catesby  in  general 
terms  of  a  great  undertaking  devised  by  die 
Roman  Catholics  in  favour  of  religion. 

'  Having  been  examined  twenty  tunes, 
from  the  J  3th  of  February  to  the  26th  of 
March,  -he  was  carried  before  the  bar  of  the 
court  of  justice.  Nottingham  and  Salisbury 
interrogated  him  once  more  about  the  dif- 
ferent points  of  accusation  that  were  contain- 
ed in  the  acts  of  the  antecedent  exam  nations. 
Gamet  endeavoured  to  make  it  appear  that 
all  that  he  had  known  of  the  conspiracy  had 
consisted,  at  first,  only  in  some  vague  and 
unsubstantiated  rumours  which  bad  been 
current  among  the  multitude.  Greenwell 
had  been  the  first  that  had  discovered  to  him, 
in  the  confessional,  the  particulars  of  the 
whole  plan,  and  he  had  not  been  at  liberty 
to  divulge  what  had  been  intrusted  to  him 
under  the  seal  of  confession  ;  he  had,  how- 
ever, earnestly  exhorted  the  said  Greenwell 
to  desist  from  his  design.  He  replied,  in  an 
ambiguous  manner,  to  all  the  questions  which 
the  lords  put  to  him,  had  recourse  to  the  most 
crooked  and  artful  shifts,  when  he  was 
eharged  with  inconsistency  and  contradiction, 
and  persisted  in  denying,  with  the  greatest 
impudence,  the  chief  object  of  his  crime,  till 
his  own  writings  were  produced,  whereby  it 
was  proved  in  the  most  unexceptionable 
manner,  that, — 

'  1 .  Greenwell  had  informed  him  of  the 
conspiracy,  not  as  of  a  sin,  but  as  of  a  mat- 
ter that  was  already  known  to  him,  and  on 
'i  have  bis  advice. 
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'  That  Catcsby  and  Greeawcll  had  ap- 
plied lo  him,  in  order  to  lie  confirmed  in 
their  design  by  his  approbation. 

'3.  That  Green  well  had  had  a  long;  con- 
venation  with  him  in  the  county  of  Essex, 
respetting  the  gunpowder  plot ;  and, 

*  4.  That  he  had  replied  to  Greenwcll's 
question,  "  Who  was  to  be  the  protector  and 
regent  of  the  kingdom,  after  the  conspiracy 
should  be  accomplished !*  "That  nothing 
could  be  decided  on  that  mnttcr,  until  it  was 
known  how  far  the  design  had  succeeded.*' 

*  Garnet  now  saw  himself  convicted,  and 
the  court  sentenced  him  to  be  dragged  to  the 
place  of  execution,  hanged,  and  quarter- 
ed. This  sentence  was  executed,  May  3, 
1606.  The  terrors  of  death  began  to  tor- 
ment him  jnst  in  the  last  moments  of  his  life,  plays  into  operas,  transform  them  into  melo- 
and  be  made  a  very  unconnected  and  con-  drarues,  convert  them  into  ballets.  Milton 


lection  of  watchmen,  and  the  $oi-dimni  wis- 
dom of  unpaid  magistrates  ;  with  the  inso- 
lence of  actors  and  the  prodigious  fuss  made 
about  all  the  doings  of  those  kind  of  people; 
widi  sporting  parsons  and  betting  bishops*. 
Discontent  is  the  parent  of  excellence :  this 
precept  deserves  to  be  inscribed  in  letters  of 
gold,  and  to  be  written  in  all  the  copy-books 
throughout  the  kingdom  ;  so  shall  we  in  due 
time  become  a  really  great  and  illustrious 
people,  superior  to  all  the  rest  of  the  earth. 
Our  fathers  were  contented — such  was  their 
patient  simplicity  —  with  Sliakspeare  ;  we 
more  wisely  improve  upon  the  dulness — 
with  all  due  reverence  be  it  spoken,  of  that 
dramatist,  eminent  as  he  was,  considering 
the  period  at  which  he  wrote ;  and  turn  his 


and  it  is  therefore  very  convenient  to  bestow 
on  it  some  other  appellation  better  suited  to 
our  present  prejudices.  Hence,  it  is  derig- 
niited  ambition  —  prudence  —  patriotism  ■— 


fused  dying  speech  to  the  people,  confesai 
that  his  punishment  was  just,  execrating  the 
conspiracy,  and  adding,  he  would  certainly 
not  have  betrayed  his  dear  brother  Green- 
well,  if  he  had  not  known  that  he  was  in 
safety.  Oldekorn  shared  the  same  fate  after 
Garnet's  execution ;  but  Gerrard  and  Ureen- 
well  saved  themselves  by  flight.' 


*o.  xtr. 

Or  the  little  we  do  leam  at  school  the  greater 
part  has  to  be  unlearnt  again  in  after  life. 
The  maxims  taught  to  boys  are  not  adapted 
to  the  policy  of  the  world,  being  of  about 
nearly  the  same  utility  in  practice,  as  paint- 
ing nre-screens  and  card-mcks,  and  learning 
a  few  phrases  of  bed  French  arc  to  the  other 
Hti  One  of  our  writing  copies  used  to  be 
•  Content  u  better  than  riches,'  a  very  con-' 
venient  aphorism  for  a  piedagogue  to  teach 
his  pupils,  yet  utterly  inapplicable,  as  we  all 
well  know,  to  the  prudence  requisite  in  the 
great  school  of  the  world. 

Content  is  a  very  good  'subject  for  poets, 
but  it  never  yet  made  an  apprentice  a  lord 
mayor,  or  a  curate  a  lord  bishop.  We  are, 
-therefore,  somewhat  of  the  opinion  of  an  in- 
genious contemporary,  who  says, 1  We  never 
knew  any  good  come  of  contentment  As 
long  as  men  are  contented  with  their  condi- 
tion they  will  never  seek  to  improve  it.  Dis- 
content is  the  parent  of  amelioration.'— Vide 
Morning  Chronicle,  October  19tb. 

This  is  very  true :  as  long  as  we  remain 
contented  with  defects  and  abuses  we  shall 
never  reform.  The  Spaniards  are  content 
with  their  Inquisition  and  their  intolerance, 
the  Portuguese  with  their  dirt  and  their  igno- 
rance, and  both  arc  content  to  remain  where 
the  rest  of  Europe  were  centuries  ago.  We 
good  folks  of  England,  indeed,  possess  some- 
what more  of  the  opposite  virtue,  and  im- 
prove accordingly.  Our  forefathers  were 
contented  with  dark,  crooked  lanes  instead 
of  streets ;  we,  their  wiser  and  more  virtuous 
posterity,  wonder  at  their  bad  taste  and  their 
wretched  patience ;  and  our  descendants  in 
their  turn  will  admire  that  we  should  so  long 
have  been  contented  with  the  dark  inlrica- 
"  cies  of  the  law,  and  should  have  preferred 
quibbling  and  jargon  to  common  sense ;  that 
we  should  have  been  contented  with  Chan- 
cery suits  and  game  laws,  the  toi-disont  pro- 


wu  contented— dull,  unimaginative  man ! — 
with  writing  one  epic;  our  prescntpoct lau- 
reate has  already  produced  fifty.  Formerly, 
a  man  was  well  coutented  to  be  the  author 
of  one  book  ;  now-a-days,  he  aspires  to  be 
the  manufacturer  of  a  hundred.  '  A  single 
gaol  in  Alfred's  golden  days,'  and  a  single 
newspaper  at  a  later  period,  sufficed  for  the 
whole  kingdom ;  now  gaols  and  newspapers 
are  increased  a  thousand  fold.  There  was, 
too,  a  time  when  a  plain  honett  citizen  was 

content  to  be  Mr.  John  ,  now  he  must 

lie  styled  John  ,  Esquire  ;  his  wife,  in 

her  turn,  becomes  a  fine  ludy,  and  neglects 
her  domestic  economy  to  study  political 
economy,  moot  heroically  preferring  the  inte- 
rests of  nations  to  those  of  her  own  family, 


reform — r. 

requires,  or  the  occasion  demands.  To  be 
contented  is  a  most  dangerous  thing,  and 
tends  most  effectually  to  prevent  our  attempt- 
ing or  achieving  anything  important,  or 
seeking  any  improvement.  How  many  peopkr 
do  we  know  who  are  so  contented  with  tl*crr 
ignorance,  their  prejudices,  awl  their  follies, 
that  were  they  to  attain  the  years  of  Mathu- 
salem,  they  would  retain  them  all !  To  he 
contented  even  with 
want  of  sufficient  desire  for  < 
would  prove  injurious  to  those  very  i 
artists  who  have  contrived  so  many  notable 
metliods  of  atoning  for  the  niggardliness  of  na- 
ture— to  wit,  dentist*,  dealers  in  cosmetics,  ami 
fabricators  of  rouge  and  false  ringlets.  Werr 
the  female  sex  contented  with  the  bung!  in; 
work  of  Dame  Nature,  what  would 
of  all  these  and  many  ether  equally  i 
tant  and  meritorious  people? 
doctrine,  however,  be  overstrt 

tent  is  rather  a  virtue  than  otherwise,  and  it 
is  one  that  we  always  de 
coming  to  our  own  readers. 


day  by  day  we  abondon  a  prejudice,  acquire 
a  new  principle  of  conduct;  whereas,  had 
we  always  been  contented,  we  might  be  at  this 
very  moment  be  in  precisely  the  same  condi- 
tion as  during  the  heptarchy.  Discontent  is  an 
excellent  thing  both  for  jiations  and  indivi- 
duals ;  it  tends  to  keep  them  ever  active  and 
enterprising.  It  leads  the  former  lo  foreign 
conquests  and  to  the  extension  of  empire. 
Had  Alexander  been  contented  with  Ma- 
ccdon,  he  would  never  have  overrun  the 
world,  arid  penetrated  even  to  India.  Con- 
tent leads  no  farther  than  happiness ;  it  is  dis- 
content that  conducts  to  glory.  It  is  this  that 
spurs  men  on  to  that  uoble  ambition,  those 
heroic  butcberings,  and  wars,  and  massacres, 
and  slaughters,  whicli,  by  Ute  universal  con- 
sent of  mankind  in  all  ages,  have  been  termed 
glory.  It  is  this,  too,  that  keeps  the  moral 
world  from  .stagnation.  We  must  confess, 
however,  that  it  is  an  ugly  word,  so  at  least 
have  we  been  hidierto  taught  to  consider  it; 


*  'A  highly  distinguished  prelate,'  says  a 
morning  paper  (Oct.  24th),  <  who  regularly  at- 
tended the  races,  at  the  last  Newmarket  meet- 
ing hilt  one,  Is  reported  to  have  been  a  grtnt 
winner  upon  the  principal  race,  on  the  event  of 
which  he  b4tttd  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  his 
noble  relative,  ssc*  It  really  does  seem  mlktr 
odd  that  a  right  reverend  should  be  so  superior 
to  the  vulgar  prejudices  of  decorum,  but  still  it 
shall  not  draw  from  us  any  expression  of  sur- 
prise, dsstgatory  to  our  philosophy  of  nit-a<t- 
mirari. 


ooo  4<cd  Kan. 
GooT  who  Is  the  greatest  of  spirits,  is  Use  mou 
tolerant.    Man !  who  is  the  ftrst  of  animals,  is 
the  most  oppressive— vet  he  calls  himself  the 

anir; . 
;  God  bear, 
of  man,  who 
daily  and  hourly  is  employed  in  endeaToanax 
to  offend  him-  Man  preteuds  to  admire  it..: 
benign  nature  of  the  Deity  ;  yet  when  be  see 
another  imitate  His  clemency  and  good  o»- 
luie,  he  calls  him  a  fool— so  much  fur  mm '» 
consistency.  sj  sj.i. 


2  and  Ibi^k^hrsa, 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 

SUA  KATE  A  Re's  CLtrf. 

Hum  on  thy  brow  I  sit! 
Whose  neve 
lime ; 

That  name  no  lapse  of  rime  can  sender  dim. 
For  tbat  great  name  shall  triumph  over  timr ' 

height;  '  ^  ' 

Another  age  may  ask  where  thou  hast  i 
Worn  and  destroy "d  by  tempests  ia  I 
Which  dash  against  thy  sides  t 


E'en  then,  immortal  SbakspeaieV  tragic 

Shall  give  to  fancy's  eye  thy  giant  form, 
Lifting  its  fioot  against  the  oceans  race. 

And  braving  all  she  honors  of  the  storm « 
fin  then,  though  all  thy  atoms  shall  be  Ned, 

Although  thy  place  may  be  a  sandy  ahote. 
Though  ail  who  ever  saw  thee  shaM  be  dead. 

Genius  shall  find  thee  then  in  Shakspeare  > 
lore  t  x  si  .  u 

THE  DRAMA, 

AS D  FCBLIC  IMUUSJEHTS. 

A  CoaacsrosncjiT  complains  that  our  no 
tires  of  the  Drama  are  more  brief  than  for 
roerly  ;  this  we  acknowledge  to  be  the  caw. 

res  less  wt^tVy^oT^tlX 
time;  the  genius  of  dull- 
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«ss  appears  to 

and  Covent  Oat 


both  at  Drury  Lane 
Theatres,  and  an  indif- 
ference to  either  is  the  result  ;  so  much 
indeed  is  this  the  case,  that  we  never  recol- 
lect the  early  part  of  the  season  at  the  winter 
theatres  excite  so  little  interest  as  at  present. 
Stale  plays  and  crude  performers  have  suc- 
ceeded each  other  in  monotonous  regularity, 
and  although  the  company  at  both  houses, 
particularly  Drury  Lane,  is  respectable,  yet 
the  performers  have  been  often  put  into  cha- 
ncier) unsuited  to  their  talents. 
DacM  Lauk  Tat  Afar. — Among  the  no- 
i  produced  at  this  house,  (Jibber's  dull 
comedy  of  She  Would  and  She  Would  not  is 
one :  that  the  play  was  new  to  the  greatest 
part  of  the  audience  we  can  readily  be-  j 
Ji«» e,  few  having  even  read  it,  and  still  fewer 
seen  it  performed ;  the  incidents  of  the  co-  j 
medy  are  few,  and  had  the  same  liberty  been 
taken  with  it  that  has  been  with  much  better  j 
plays,  it  might  hare  made  a  tolerable  farce. 
Tlit  story  turn  on  a  sort  of  betU't  stratagem, 
by  a  lady  Hypolita,  who,  having  refused  a 
lover,  repents,  and  finding  him  on  the  way 
to  woo  another,  Kosara,  with  tetters  of  intro- 
duction from  lus  father,  gets^ possession  of 

male  attire,  and  the  office  of  lover  to  boot, 
and  is  received  by  the  young  lady.  She, 
however,  is  in  lore*  with  Octavio,  Hypolita's 
brother,  and  favours  this  lady's  disguise. 
The  real  Simon  Pure,  Don  Philip,  arrives, 
and  it  treated  as  an  impostor,  until  die  fraud 
that  haw  been  practised  is  discovered — the 
denouement  may  be  guessed,  the  young  lady 
is  married  to  Octavio,  and  Hypolita  to  Don 
Philip,  whom  she  had  thus  teaied.  TV 
comedy  has  no  moral,  and  even  the  excellent 
acting  of  Mum  Kelly,  in  the  part  of  Hypolita, 
did  not  strip  it  of  its  repulsive  character ;  she 
was  much  applauded  in  a  song,  which  she 
evecuted  with  fine  feeling  and  taste  too. 
/  Jo  w  loo  displayed' much  genuine  humour  as 
die  father  of  Kosara.    Ilarley  and  Mrs.  Da- 
played  an  intriguing  valet  and  waiting- 
m  with  great  spirit ;  there  was  nothing 
peculiar  m  the  other  characters,  and  the 
comedy,  though  occasionally  applauded,  can- 
not either  be  considered  as  a  happy  or  a 
successful  revival ;  far  different  is  the  case 
with  that  excellent  melo-drama,  the  Innkeep- 
er's Daughter,  in  which  Miss  Kelly  attains  the 
sublime  and  beautiful  of  the  histrionic  art. 
CovrsT  GaBVES  Tufatre. — A  new  de- 
honours  of  the  buskin  made 


Ins  appearance  at  this  house,  in  the  character 
r>f  Othello  in  ShaVspeare's  tragedy  of  that 
name.  His  real  or  playing  name  is  Fitt- 
aarris,  and  though  not  the  wont  representa- 
i  ve  of  the  noble  Moor  we  have  seen,  was  a 
•  try  inefficient  one;  his  conception  of  the 
haracter  was  not  bad,  and  he  declaimed 
enough,  but  he  was  very  unequal 
o  the  delineation  of  that  extreme  affection 
tad  that  whirlwind  of  passion— those  alter- 
ations of  love,  jealousy,  and  revenge,  which 
ctuate  the  breast  of  the  generous  but  ill-used 
Hiaello.  Mr.  Warde  played  Iago  tolerably, 
"ooper's  Cassio  was  not  good ;  no  person 
houid  take  the  part  out  of  Charles  Kemble's 
ands,  be  plays  it  so  admirably.  Mrs.  Slo- 
and  Mrs,  Faucit's 


too  much  gallan- 
try to  censure. 

As  the  home  productions  of  the  season, 
have  not  thriven  well,  some  exotics  are  j 
about  to  be  imported,  including  Mazuricr, 
the  celebrated  Polichinello.  who  is  to  make 
his  appearance  at  this  theatre  in  a  few  days.  ■ 
A  new  comedy  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Hyde, ' 
the  author  of  the  tragedy  of  Alphonzut,  is  in 
rehearsal.    Green-room  report  speaks  very 
favourably  of  it. 

H  ay  mam  r*r  Theatre. — Mr.  James  lin- 
ing (a  brother  of  the  Mr.  Vining  who  has  ! 
grown  into  celebrity  at  this  house)  made  his 
tir-t  appearance  as  Octavian,  on  Saturday 
evening,  in  The  Mountaineers ;  and  lias 
since  played  Holla,  in  Puarrv.  This  gentle- 
man's perceptions  and  general  delineation  of 
bis  characters  are  very  creditable  to  his  ta- 
lents ;  his  movements  and  manners  are  ge- 
nerally  graceful,  and  if  any  points  peculiarly 
excellent  cannot  be  traced  in  his  perform- 
ance, he  is  as  free  from  any  particular  Ue- 
mish ;  his  voice,  neither  remarkable  for  har- 
mony nor  strength,  is  too  weak  to  enable  him  [ 
to  soar  in  declamation,  yet  his  articulation 
is  clear  and  deliberate,  and  we  think  he  is 
likely  to  become  a  very  useful  member  of 
this  little  theatre. 

On  Saturday  evening  also,  a  new  comic 
drama,  The  fftudelU',  was  produced.  The  , 
story  is  not  new,  but  a  novelty  was  presented 
in  the  representation,  by  ladies,  of  a  number 
of  pages  in  male  uniform,  giving  the  curious  in 
female  legs  a  fair  opportunity  of  deciding 
upon  these  ladies'  pretensions  to  just  symme- 
try. It  is  a  light,  pretty,  little  piece,  and 
was  well  received.  Much  as  we  in  general 
admire  Madame  Vestris,  our  judgment  takes 
offence,  when  her  badinage,  as  it  too  often 
does,  makes  her  neglect  the  pathos  of  the 
scene.  The  characters  were  very  well  filled, 
and  the  whole  was  got  up  in  a  respectable 
manner. ' 

Tut  Italia)!  Opera,  we  understand, 
will  open  about  the  middle  of  December. 
The  corps  de  ballet  is  chiefly  engaged,  and  is 
under  the  direction  of  M.  D'Egville,  who  is 
at  present  in  France,  completing  his  arrange- 


LITER ATURE  AND  SCIENCE. 

CAPTAIN  PARRY'S  LAST  VOYAGE. 
The  failure  of  Captain  Parry's  last  voyage, 
though  on  in*  to  an  accident  which  might 
have  occurred  in  a  sea  less  difficult  to  navi- 
gate than  the  Arctic  Ocean,  has  almost  put  the 
public  out  of  love  widi  these  exploratory  ex- 
peditions, and  llie  expense,  and  risk  of  lite  are 
mentioned  as  reasons  for  abandoning  thorn. 
It  is,  however,  to  be  recollected  Uiat  although 
four  successive  voyages  have  all  failed  to 
make  the  North  West  Passage,  yet  they  have 
done  much  towards  proving  its  existence ; 
they  have  demonstrated  the  pouibiltty  of  the 
passage,  though  its  practicability  may  be  a 
matter  of  doubt.  But  if  the  great  object  of 
these  voyages  has  not  been  attained,  yet 
much  has  been  done  in  determining  tlie  geo- 
graphy of  the  Arctic  regions.  We  were  par- 
ticularly struck  with  this,  in  comparing  Gary's 
map  of  1811  with  that  pubushed  by  Smith 
I  n  t  •  *  t  u  n  *  >  1 1  j  *w  9  w©rt?  t .  1 1-*  tti&t 


aU  beyond  Sanderson's  Hope,  io  Baffin's 
Bay,  was  doubtful.  The  first  voyage,  Uiat  of 
Captain  Ross,  however,  removed  this  doubt, 
for  Baffin's  Bay  was  explored,  and  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  old  navigator  fully  est  a  Wished. 
In  the  second  voyage,  we  find  Capt.  Parry 
passing  through  Baffin's  Bay  into  Lancaster 
Sound,  and  venturing  on  a  new  region,  actu- 
ally wintering  in  111*  west  longitude,  and 
74"  44  north  lalitude,  discovering  straits,  in- 
lets, and  islands ;  in  fact,  an  entire  new  re- 
gion, to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  North 
Georgia — a  region  extending  from  about  80 
to  113°  of  west  longitude ;  die  surveys,  too,  , 
Uiat  were  made  of  the  coasts,  and  the  sound- 
ings that  were*  taken,  have  completed  the  hy-  , 
drography  of  lliese  hitherto  unexplored  seas. 
It  would  be  idle,  then,  to  decry  arctk  expe- 
ditious, or  to  say  that  they  are  useless;  be- 
sides, as  the  spirit  of  discovery  is  abroad,  we 
may  rest  assured  Oiat,  if  we  do  not  pursue 
the  subject,  other  nations,  profiting  by  all  we 
have  done,  will  take  it  up,  and  perhaps  reap 
that  reward  which  we  relinquish. 

The  last  voyage  has,  perhaps,  been  loss 
productive  of  discovery  than  any  of  the  pre- 
ceding ones,,  but  had  it  not  been  for  the  loss 
of  the  Fury,  it  gave  promise  of  great  success, 
for,  at  the  time  the  Ilecla  was  compelled  to 
return,  an  open  sea  was  observed  to  the  south 
and  the  west.  That  it  was  prudent,  nay,  in- 
dispensably necessary,  that  Capt.  Parry 
should  return,  there  ean  be  no  doubt,  and 
the  court-martial  held  on  Capt.  Hoppner,  . 
on  Monday,  when  he  was  most  honorably 
acquitted,  proved  that  everyUiing  that  skill, 
prudence,  and  foresight,  could  accomplish, 
was  done. 

..  Jbe  leading  features  of  the  voyage  we  bare 
already  given,  but  we  are  enabled,  from  au 
authentic  source,  to  give  a  more  connected 
narrative.    We  have  already  stated  that , 
the  Fury  was  struck  on  the  1st  of  August ; 
she  was,  at  the  time,  coasting  Prince  Re- 
gent's Inlet,  and  as  the  vessel  was  obliged  to 
keep  in  shore,  that  being  die  only  current, 
the  rest  being  one  mass  of  ice,  they  kept 
heaving  the  lead  all  the  time,  she,  however, 
struck  on  a  hummock  of  ice  in  six  feet  water ; 
as  the  ice  wore  away,  she  sank  lower,  and 
was  driven  further  in  shore ;  at  die  time  she 
struck,  she  was  making  about  four  inches  an 
hour;  such  was  the  force  with  which  the 
Fury  was  struck,  that  the  stern  post  was  torn  . 
off,  as  well  as  part  of  the  cutwater,  and  the 
main  keel  was  broken.    Four  pumps  were 
kept  going  constantly  for  forty-eight  hours, . 
and  the  men,  though* much  fatigued,  Mow- 
ed cheerfully ;  there  were,  however,  so  many 
holes  in  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  which 
could  not  be  stopped,  that  she  took  water  < 
very  fast ;  all  attempts  to  heave  her  down  and 
examine  her  failed,  although  by  fixing  cables 
to  the  icebergs  or  hummocks,  and  to  anchors 
on  shore,  a  sort  of  artificial  harbour  was 
formed  round  the  Fury,  in  order  to  keep  her  as 
I  clear  as  possible ;  they  never  were,  however,  . 
able  to  unship  the  rudder,  because  there  was  , 
not  sufficient  water. 

On  the  6th  of  August,  the  water  increased 
much,  although  the  pumps  were  kept  work- 
ing from  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening.   The  men  were  es>  j 
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cessively  fatigued,  and  their  allowance  of 
provision  was  increased  by  a  quarter  of  a 

Sound  of  meat  and  a  gill  of  rum  |icr  day. — 
t  was  now  determined  to  land  the  stores,  in 
order  to  lighten  the  Fury ;  in  effecting  this, 
(J apt.  Hoppner  used  a  sort  of  crane,  by 
which  he  hoisted  the  casks  up,  and  run  diem 
aion?  a  cable  on  shore,  which  facilitated 
tine  landing  of  the  stores  very  much ;  on  the 
8th,  the  spirits  were  landed  ;  from  this  time 
to  the  13th,  the  ice  continued  to  close  in  on 
the  slap ;  a  strong  fresh  breeze  sprung  up, 
blowing  from  the  N.N .  W . ;  and  another  cable 
was  now  employed,  in  order  to  keep  the  ice 
as  much  as  possible  from  the  ship.  The  next 
day  there  was  a  strong  wind.  The  water  in- 
creased, and  was  eighteen  inches  in  the  well ; 
the  tee  continued  to  tear  the  vessel  so  much, 
that  one  of  the  persons  employed  below  look- 
ing out  for  the  leaks,  suddenly  sprung  to  the 
liatchway,  expecting  she  was  going  to  piece*. 
Capt.  Parry  now  sent  Lieutenants  Austin 
and  Sberer  and  the  master  carpenter  to  exa- 
mine the  Fury,  when  they  found  that  then 
was  no  chance  of  saving  her. 

On  the  16th,  a  tent  was  pitched  on  shore 
for  the  men  to  sleep  in ;  the  next  day  they 
were  employed  in  tightening  the  cables 
whiA  were  fixed  to  the  hummocks,  and  in 
pumping  out  the  water,  and  they  had  only 
three  hours'  rest-  On  the  18th,  there  was  a 
snow  storm,  and  the  ice  increased  so  much, 
tlat  Capt.  Parry  began  to  fear  that  the  Hecla 
•  1  be  locked  in ;  a  consultation  of  the 
I  was  held,  when  it  was  resolved  to  get 
,  and  preparations  were  made  for  that 
It  was  also  agreed  to  make  an  ef- 
fort to  get  the  Fury  out  into  a  more  open 
*ea,  and  examine  her.  On  the  20th,  Cant. 
l*arry  sent  twelve  of  his  men  to  work  on  the 
Fury ;  the  wind  had  now  shifted  totheN.N.E. 
On  the  21st,  there  was  a  high  surf  running 
on  the  beach,  and  more  hawsers  were  em- 
ployed to  keep  the  ice  from  wedging  in  the 
Fury ;  the  neat  day,  she  drifted  further  in 
shore,  just  as  the  tide  began  to  fall,  which 
banished  all  hopes  of  getting  the  Fury  out;  in 
the  mean  time,  the  Hecla  was  separated  from 
her  by  a  barrier  of  ice  four  miles  broad, 
which  induced  Capt.  Parry  to  recall  his  men, 
lest,  if  he  delayed  it  longer,  he  might  not  be 
able  to  get  them  off*.  On  the  24th,  a  south 
wind  sprung  up,  and  the  ice  between  the  ves- 
sels had  increased  so  much,  thai  the  Hecla 
was  five  leagues  from  t 
saving  her  was  now  at 
nine  feet  water  in  the  hold,  and  she  was  fi- 
nally abandoned  on  the  26th  of  August,  to 
the  great  regret  of  every  person  belonging  to 
the  expedition,  and  particularly  Captain 
Hoppner,  who,  on  the  court  martial,  very 
feelingly  described  the  painful  emotions  he 
felt  on  (caving  a  vessel  he  had,  a  short  time 
before,  felt  so  much  pride  in  commanding. 

We  have  already  said  that  the  voyage  was 
not  fertile  in  discovery,  and  yet  some  impor- 
tant facts  have  been  ascertained,  not  only  in 
navigation,  but  in  medical  science,  which 
overturn  the  theories  of  the  faculty.  In  ma- 
naging the  ships,  Capt.  Parry  found  the  most 
signal  advantages  from  Capt.  Phillips's  patent 
bv  which  two  men  can  do  the  work 
;  this  u  so  striking 


he  Fury  ;  all  hope  of 
an  end,  as  she  had 


capstan,  by  wl 
•f  fifty  by  the  < 


an  improvement,  that  Capt.  Parry,  on  his 
return,  lost  no  time  in  n-conimcnding  it  to 
the  Lord-,  of  the  Admiralty,  who,  with  a  lau- 
dable zeal  for  the  service,  gave  immediate 
instructions  that  all  the  vessels  of  his  Majes- 
ty's navy  are  in  future  to  be  fitted  out  with 
Capt.  Phillips's  new  capstans.  On  the  sub- 
ject of  magnetic  attraction,  we  understand 
some  very  valuable  and  interesting  discove- 
ries have  been  made,  which  completely 
change  the  old  theories  on  this  subject. 

One  very  curious  fact  was  discovered  dur- 
ing the  voyage,  and  that  is,  that  the  more  die 
body  was  charged  with  caloric  the  better  did 
it  withstand  the  cold.  During  the  winter, 
the  heat  below  deck  was  generally  08°,  while 
on  deck  it  was  about  45°  below  Zero,  and 
although  the  men  frequently  Went  from  their 
heated  apartments  to  this  extreme  cold,  yet 
there  was  not  a  single  instance  of  cough, 
cold,  or  catarrhal  affection  whatever  among 
the  crews  of  either  vessel ;  die  warm  bath 
was  frequently  used,  and  was  found  highly 
beneficial  in  preventing  the  cold,  and  it  was 
remarked  that  the  more  the  body  was  heated 
immediately  previous  to  going  out  on  any 
excursion,  the  longer  they  could  remain  ex- 
posed to  this  cold  without  injury ;  and,  that 
the  cold  was  severe  may  be  inferred  from  the 
circumstance,  that  the  steam  from  the  baths 
congealed  in  its  ascent,  and  fell  in  a  shower 
of  snow. 

The  scenery  in  Prince  Regent's  Inlet  is  of 
the  most  magnificent  description  ;  the  coast, 
in  some  places,  presenting  a  front  three  hun- 
dred feet  high  almost  perpendicular  ;  this  is 
supposed  to  be  occasioned  by  the  action  of 
die  water  freezing  in  some  crevices  of  the 
jgranite, and  expanding  it,  like  a  wedge,  until 
a  portion  of  it  becomes  separated ;  this  was  in- 
ferred from  the  circumstance  that  large  masses 
of  granite  were,  found  on  floating  icebenrs 
which  made  them  sometimes  be  mistaken  for 
land. 

Few  collections  in  natural  history  were 
made  during  the  voyage ;  some  botanical  and 
entomological  specimens,  however,  were  ob- 
tained. A  few  deer  were  shot,  and  some 
Arctic  bears,  on  which  the  dogs  were  fed ; 
the  old  Esquimaux  dog  is  still  alive,  but  his 
mate  died,  not,  however,  until  she  had  left  a 
litter  of  puppies,  which  have  also  procreated, 
so  that  the  breed  is  likely  to  be  perpetuated . 
A  good  deal  of  grouse  was  obtained,  which 
was  found  very  seasonable.  The  voyagers 
never  saw  a  human  being,  but  found  traces  of 
them  in  various  parts ;  should  the  poor  Es- 
ouimaussmeet  with  the  stores  that  were  left, 
they  will  be  astonished,  and  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  to  do  with  the  prize.  Were  another 
voyage  to  be  made,  it  is  probable  that  the 
Esquimaux  would  be  found  dressed  in  the 
uniform  of  Capt.  Hoppner,  or  treasuring  op 
articles  of  whicti  they  knew  not  the  use ;  but 
it  seems  doubtful  whether  any  other  expedi- 
tion w  ill  be  sent  out,  in  the  same  direction  at 
least.  These  particulars,  though  very  hastily 
written,  are  correct;  and  are,  perhaps,  nearly 
all  that  will  transpire  until  Capt  Parry  pub- 
lishes his  own  narrative,  which  he  wilt  do 
in  the  course  of  die  winter.- 

Captain  Parry  was  well  provided  with 


to  enable  him  to  take  observa- 
tions when  the  sun  was  not  visible,  but  none 
of  these  were  found  to  answer;  die  officers, 
however,  were  very  actively  employed  iu 
making  observations,  and  Capt.  Parry  s  jour- 
nals are  said  to  record  many  curious  facts  in- 
teresting to  science.  During  the  winter,  the  ti- 
tle of  a  newspaper  could  barely  be  read  at 
noon-day  on  deck,  so  dense  was  the  gloom 
which  pervaded  the  almos|>bere  for  many 
mouths;  this  dismal  period  was  relieved  by 
various  entertainments, 
rades,  andwe  k  now  not  wl 
racier  of  British  sailors  will  think  it  a  com- 
pliment or  not,  but  many  of  them  were  very 
dexterous  in  their  disguises.  Nothing  could 
be  more  social,  consistent  with  proper  dis- 
cipline, than  the  officers  and  crews  of  the 
two  vessels  ;  they  seemed  like  one  happy  fa- 
mily, the  men  proud  of  their  officers,  and  die 
officers  fully  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  die 
men,  who  kept  cheerful  amidst  all  their  pri- 
vations and  fatigues.  When  working  at  dw 
Fury,  they  sometimes  seemed  to  comprehend 
the  orders  of  the  officers  with  difficulty,  owing 
to  the  languor  of  excessive  fatigue,  and  a. de- 
gree of  stupor  created  by  the  cold — the  in- 
tellect seemed,  as  it  were,  benumbed.  We 
cannot,  perhaps,  better  conclude  this  narrative 
than  with  die  following  anecdotes  of  die  ex- 
pedition :— 
During  die  time  the  crews  were  < 


in  clearing  die  Fury,  a  regular  current  float- 
ing the  ice  past  them  at  the  rate  of  a  mile 
and  a  half  an  hour,  was  to  them  a  strong  in- 
dication of  an  open  tea  not  far  distant.  The 
Fury  was  completely  cleared  of  everything, 
even  of  her  coals,  ana  the  repairs  nearly  com- 
pleted, when  the  Hecla  was  blown  otT ;  an4 
when  she  returned  and  found  her  consort  so 
nearly  destroyed,  a  regular  survey  was  made, 
and  all  hope  of  restoring  her  to  service  was 
given  up.  The  officers  speak  of  the  ten 
months  tbey  were  locked  in  die  ice  as  a  most 
dreary  season.  In  one  of  die  masquerades. 
Capt.  Parry  assumed  the  disguise  of.  a  poor 
enfeebled  creature,  scarcely  able  to  totkr 
above  ground,  and  his  disguise  was  so  com- 
plete, that  one  of  the  crew  wlio  had  person 
ated  an  undertaker,  declared  him  unfit  fc>: 
this  world,  took  his  measure,  and  proceeded, 
with  some  assistants,  to  dig  a  grave,  iota 
which  they  hurried  their  well-disguised  cap- 
tain, who  was  obliged  to  undeceive  them,  to 
prevent  premature  burial. 

It  lias  been  stated,  in  die  daily  papers, 
that,  of  the  two  seamen  who  died,  one  was 
from  accident — the  other  from  disease  ;  hut 
die  deadi  of  both  resulted  from  accident,  one 
haviug  fallen  on  a  block  of  ice  and  injured 
his  back,  which  produced  a  diseased  spine, 
and  the  loss  of  the  odier  seems  likely  to  give 
Strength  to  the  doctrine— orthodox  among 
seamen,  that  a  particular  fate  is  attached  to 
every  man,  whether  on  sea  or" 
Death  will  have  his  victim  at  the 
hour.  This  seaman  was  one  of 
who  went  on  a  little  expedition  fc 
over  a  table  mountain,  unarmed ;  he  i 
rated  from  his  companions,  intending  to  i 
a  litde  tour  and  rejoin  them,  but  had  not 
rjroceeded  far,  when  he  was  pursued 
,— to  assist  bis  speed,  he  threw  ciT 
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shoes,  or  boots,  and  fled,  tall  he  got  to 
the  edge  of  the  rock,  where  he  had  to  decide, 
iti  a  moment,  whether  he  would  burl  himself 
down  the  almost  perpendicular  steep,  or  yield 
to  his  merciless  enemy— he  preferred  die 
former,  and  tumbled  himself  dow  u  the  side 
of  the  mountain,  from  a  benrht  of  about  three 
hundred  feet,  too  steep  for  the  bear  to  ad- 
venture.   His  comrades  having  discovered 
his   boots,  alarmed  and  astonished,  now 
sought  the  poor  fellow,  found  him  sens*!**?, 
and  conveyed  him  to  their  birth.    He  reco 
gradually,  :mJ  it  the  end  of  several 
;  was  fully  restored  to  the  use  of  his 
limbs,  when  he  was  attacked  by  disease,  and 
again  narrowly  esca| ted  death.    Shortly  after 
this,  lie  went  on  a  snooting  party,  again  se- 
parated   from   his  companions,   and  fell 
through  a  chasm  in  die  ice,  where  there  was 
not  more  than  four  feet  depth  of  water.  The 
cstd  soon  rendered  exertion  impossible,  and 
lie  was  taken  out  frozen  to  death — his  body 
becoming  solid  aod  stiff  as  a  compact  lump 
of  ice.    lie  was,  however,  immediately  ear- 
ned to  the  vessel,  where  every  exertion  pos- 
sible was  used  to  restore  animation,  but  in- 
eflertuany.   It  is  supposed  that  he  was 
intcliing  after  a  bird  that  he  had  shot,  and 
that  his  foot  slipped.    He  has  left  a  widow 
and  several  children,  three  of  whom  are  in 
the  (rreeuwich  Hospital  School. 

The  following  additional  particulars  are 
from  The  Times  of  Wednesday  : — 

*  During  uSe  voyage  an  observatory  was 
' reeled  on  shore,  in  which  the  officers  spent 
mien  of  their  time  in  making  and  recording 
j'uenations. 

'The  garden  was  attended  to  as  before; 
Ml  the  herbs  reared  in  h  did  not  at  all  com- 
jeusate  for  the  trouble  bestow  ed  upon  them. 
«ome  cucumbers  were  grown  in  glasses,  in 
he  summer,  but  not  of  a  very  large  descrip- 
loss.  The  winter  was  milder  than  any  which 
tie  expedition  previously  experienced;  and 
•ne  proof  of  it  is,  that  the  ships  were  not  laid 
ip  rn  their  winter  quarters  till  the  8th  of 
October  this  time,  though  in  their  former 
ovasree  they  bad  been  laid  up  about  the  2 ad 
r  23d  of  September.  There  have  been  no 
ew  discoveries  made  in  any  branch  of  natu- 

:c  haveheeo  made,  but  few  which  were  not 
nows  before  their  last  voyage. — The  ptar- 
taguns  were  plentiful,  and  some  fine  speci- 
ous of  them  tun  been  brought  home, 
teniae  were  also  shot  occasionally,  and 
rnted  a  deligtitfol  change  in  die  messes  of 
e  ships'  companies.  Great  attention  was 
lid  to  their  diet,  and  the  good  effects  of  it 
t-xm  visible  in  the  healthy  state  of  the  crew. 


the  solicitations  pressed  on  him,  and  has 
consented  that  her  last  romance,  which  will 


be  found  quite  worthy 
given  to  the  world. 


In  the  press,  a  Defence  of  the  Roynl  Col- 
cre  of  Surgeons,  being  a  refutation  of  the 
urges  brought  against  the  members  of  the 
art  of  assistants,  by  a  physician,  in  an  ad- 
eses  lately  pu bushed. 

Colburn  will  shortly  publish  a  ro- 
by  Ann  Radcliffe,  author  of  the  Mys- 
of  Udolpho.  Siuee  the  death  of  this 
tebrated  lady,  which  took  place  in  1823, 
r.  RsjdchjfiRj  her  husband,  has  yielded  to 


A  gentleman  belonging  to  Arbroath 
some  time  ago,  a  pebble,  or  onyx  stone, 
about  the  size  of  a  Ken's  egg.  It  was  very 
fine,  and  of-  a  beautiful  colour.  On  the  stone 
beiug  cut,  there  was  found  a  small  cavity  in 
use  centre,  which  contained  about  an  ounce 
of  beautifully  clear  water.  It  was  inclosed 
in  a  coat  or  crust  that  bad  the  appearance 
of  lime,  but  very  hard,  and  mixed  with  a 
kind  of  rough  sand  of  a  dark  brown  colour. 

A  new  Oriental  Literary  institution  has 
been  established  at  Orenburg,  in  Russia. 
The  chan  of  the  minor  Kirgische  hordes  was 
present.  Among  the  students  were  three 
young  Kirgische  Tartars,  in  their  national  cos- 
tume.— Journal  d<  Fruttkfort. 

A  most  important  discovery  has  recently 
been  made  ol  original  letters  and  papers, 
written  by  Henry  Hyde,  second  Earl  of  Cla- 
rendon, and  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
during  the  reign  of  James  II. 

.  With  the  above  have  also  been  brought  to 
light  a  series  of  original  manuscript  note- 
books of  Sir  Edward  Hyde,  afterwards  Earl 
of  Clarendon,  and  Lord  High  Chancellor  of 
t  •  n  ai  Britain.  They  contain  reports  of  de- 
bates in  die  House  of  Commons  during  the 
interregnum,  from  the  year  1656  to  1059, 
the  contents  of  which  have  never  yet  appear- 
ed in  any  pnuted  collection  of  parliamentary 
proceedings.  The  chasm  which  has  long 
been  lamented  as  existing  in  this  most  inter- 
esting period  of  the  English  annals  will  thus 
be  filled  in  an  early  publication. 

Interior  tf  Afriem, — We  have  learnt 
arrival  of  M.  J.  H.  Pacho  at  die  lazaretto  of 
Marseilles.  This  French  traveller  has  sue- 
in  overcoming  all  the  obstacles  which 


moun  table  bar  to  any  entrance  into  Cyre- 
naica,  by  the  way  of'  Marmarira.  Having 
spent  six  months  in  traversing  the  desert  be- 
tween the-Uulf  of  Bom  ban  and  the  tower  of 
Euphrautae,  which  divided  the  ancient  colony 
of  Baitus  from  the  government  of  Carthage, 
the  courageous  traveller  explored,  not  with- 
out risk,  the  whore  of  the  ruins  to  he  found 
iu  that  classic  ground,  where  he  collected  a 
great  number  of  inscriptions.  From  Cyre- 
uaica,  M.  Pacho  went  to  Audjelah,  whence 
he  made  an  excursion  to  the  basis  of  the 
Hesperidej*,  the  situation  of  which  perfectly 
agrees  with  that  ascribed  to  it  by  S  Ira  bo. 

Ah  hon  Boat. — A  boat  of  sheet  iron,  in- 
tended for  a  passage  boat,  from  Columbia, 
ou  the  Susquehannah,  to  Northumberland,  is 
constructing  at  York,  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  boat  has  sixty  feet  keel,  nine  feet 
beam,  and  is  three  feet  high ;  she  is  com- 
posed entirely  of  sheet  iron,  rivetted  with 
iron  rivets ;  and  the  ribs,  which  a're  one  foot 
apart,  are  stripes  of  sheet  iron,  which  by 
their  peculiar  form  are  supposed  to  possess 
thrice  the  strength  of  the  same  weight  of  iron 
in  the  square  or  flat  form.  The  whole  weight 
of  iron  in  the  boat,  when  she  shall  be  finished, 
will  be  3400lb». ;  that  of  the  wood-work, 
deck,  cabin,  &c.  will  be  2600lbs. ;  being  to- 
gether three  tons;  the  steam  engine,  the 


boiler  included,  will  weigh  two  tons ;  making 
the  whole  weight  of  the  boat  and  engine  but 
rive  tons.  She  will  draw,  "when  launched, 
but  five  inches,  and  every  additional  ton  ' 
which  may  be  put  on  board  of  her  will  sink 
her  .one  inch  in  the  water.  The  engine  is 
upon  the  high  pressure  principle,  calculated 
to  bear  six  hundred  pounds  to  the  inch,  and 
the  engine  will  be  worked  with  not  more  than 
one  hundred  pounds  to  the  inch.  It  will 
have  an  eight  horse  power,  and  the  boiler  is 
formed  so  that  the  anthracite  coal  will  be  ex- 


tensively used  to  produce  steam.  The  inge- 
nuity with  which  the  boiler  is  constructed, 
and  its  entire  competency  for  burning  the 
Susquehannah  coal,  are  entitled  to  particular 
notice,  and  the  inventors,  if  they  succeed  in 
this  experiment,  will  be  entitled  to  the  Uianks 
of  every  Pennsylvanian.  The  boiler  is  so 
constructed,  as  that  every  part  of  the  recep- 
tacle for  the  fire  is  surrounded  by  the  water 
intended  to  be  converted  into  steam;  and 
thus  the  iron  is  preserved  from  injury  by  die 
excessive  heat  produced  by  the  combustion 
of  the  coal.  Its  form  is  cylindrical ;  its 
length  about  six  feet,  and  it  will  be  placed 
upright  in  the  boat,  occupying,  with  the 
whole  engine,  not  more  than  ten  feet  by  six 
feet.  The  engine  fa  nearly  completed.  The 
boat  fa  in  great  forwardness.  The  whole 
cost  of  the  boat  aod  engine  will  be  three  1 
thousand  dollars.—  Vnittd  Statu  (iaxftte. 


! 


PAKCIKS,  AND  RSC0l.LBCT10.fn. 

ByMg.  —  In  die  vault  belonging 
to  the  Torrington  family,  in  the  church  of 
Soulhill,  in  Bedfordshire,  is  the  following 
his  memory : — 
To  the  Perpetual  Disgrace 

Of  Public  Justice,   ,  t  . 
The  Honourable  John  Bykg,  Esq. 
Admiral  of  tbe  Blue,  ■ 
Fell  a  Martyr  to  Political 
Persecution, 
March  14,  In  the  year  1757; 
When  Bravery  and  Loyalty 
Were  insufficient  securities 
For  the  Life  and  Honour  of 
Altera! 

Faut  mg  m 

days,  weeks,  or  months;  and  of 
tainments,  some  idea  may  be  formed  from 
what  was  exhibited  at  tbe  nuptials  of  William  ' 
of  Rosenberg  with  Anna,  Margravine  of  Ba- 
den, where  there  were  40  bocks,  50  does,  20  ' 
haunches  of  venison,  2130  hares,  250  phea- . 
sants,  and  only  30  woodcocks;  2050  par- 
tridges, 1 50  oxen,  546  calves,  654  swine,  450 ; 
sheep,  3135  geese,  5135  fowls,  18,120  carps, 
10,289  pikes,  6380  tronts,  5200  crabs j.  of  . 
smoked  fish,  7G90  stock-fish,  79  lampreys, 
four  jacks,  78  herrings,  30,000  eggs  (oysters 
were  yet  unknown  in  Bohemia).    Of  wines,. 
Rhenish,  Austrian,  Tyrolese,  1100  vats;  of 
Spanish  wine,  40  tuns,  including  Greek 
wines  imported  from  Candia  to  Venice ;  of 
Bohemia  beer,  900  casks.  The  horses  con- 
sumed 3703  measures  of  oats.    Of  the  guests, 
tbe  principal  were  the  bride's  mother,  Philip 
Margrave  of  Baden,  the  Dukes  of  Bavaria, 
Albert,  and  William,  who,  in  1598,  abdi- 
Majunuhan.  The  feast  last- 
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ed  from  the  26th  of  January  until  the  1st  of 


men  a  k. 

For  »parkliny  wit,  for  kuowkdje  audJbL  sense, 
The  world  allow*  Cleora  fair  uretenes  :  .  ( 
Envy  hernoi!  fbraiill  remain  betdad, 
Malice  and  hatred,  and  a  t  reach 'rout  mind. 

Names  of  the  "Months  given  /.„•  tie  Saium. 
—Our  Saxon  ancestors  could  aire  more  sa- 
tisfactory reasons  for  the  names  of  their 
months  than  we  can  for  ours.  December, 
which  stood  first,  was  styled  '  Mid -winter 
Monalh.'  January  wan,  *  Aefter-yida,'  or 
after  Christmas.  February, « Solmonath,'  from 
the  returning  sun.  March,  *  ltuede,  or 
IveUie-monath,'  rough  or  rugged  month. 
April,  1  Easter-motialh,'  from  a  Saxon  god- 
dess, whose  name  we  still  preserve.  May 
was,  •Trimthrbi,*  from  the  cows  being  then 
milked  thrice  in  the  day.  June,  1  Sere-mo- 
nadi,'  dry  mouth.  July,  'Mted-inotiath,' 
tin  meads  lieiag  then  in  their  bloom.  Au- 
rjust  was,  *  Weod-monath,'  from  the  luxuri- 
ance of  weeds.  September,  '  ilat-fest-mo- 
tiadi.'  October  ihey  called  «  Winter-fyUiUi,' 
from  wintar  approacluDg  with  the,  full  moon 
of  that  mqnth.  And,  lastly,  November  was 
sty  led  '  Blot-monalh,'  from  the  bl  ood  of  the 
entile  slaiu  in  that  month,  and  stored  for  win- 
ter provision.  Yerstegau  names  the  month 
somewhat  differently. 


TO  CORRESPON  

We  bog-  to  caU  the  attention  of  our  reader,  to 
a  very  interesting  and  authentic  narrative  of 
Capt.  Parry's  last  voyage  to  the  Arctic  regions, 
in  our  present  number. 

Alost's  favour  bat  been  duly  received. 
Zephyrina  and  Paul  Patronage  have  alto 
come  to  hand, 

The  review*  of  the  Camisard,  Attic  Frag- 
ments, Tales  of  tire  Wild  and  Wonderful,  and 
other  new  works,  are  deferred  until  «nr  next. 
A  general  order  is  given  to  return  unpaid 


imair*  oo  horseback ; 


IVorlui**  oaaaWiiAwaf— Th*  Play,  of  Clara  G ml. 
Bw.  9,  -Ktmoin  of  Monkey*,  footacap,  Ct  —  Limine,'* 
Dtoerrntnl  ami  fntrgval  Calealara, ftvo  SI*  — Seldom- 
aifcbcr'iCrilital  liway  on  »t  take.  Svo.  lit— Fecdi- 
a*ud  Fraiaek.  4,  —Peep  it  the  Eaoaiui.au  x.  fu  —  Indus- 
try t  a  Tale  of  Real  Life.  6»  — Diaraood  Rbak*i.eare, 
•  me  vol*  tSmo  K,  17.  —  llliiaim'iner*  to  Ditto,  th  rty- 
f-tKbt  pUtm.  U  IS.  _ Tain  of  l  he  Wild  a  i  ,i  Wonderful, 
X)i  M. — Old  Eni;li.li  lira  id.  ,  two  ,1.1*.  pint  frvrc  I J 

This  ;! .  •,  ia  published,  in  foolscap  R.o.  price  Ik 

MEMOIRS  of  MONKEYS,  etc.  &C. 
Printed  fur  Gen.  B  WhUtakrr  Avr-Msrla  l.«iir 


Thi.  day  i,  pulili.hed,  In  three  vul*.  limn  price  31c. 

THE  CAMISARD  ;  or,  the  Protestants 
of  (.aturiirdnek.    A  Tate. 
Pointed  for  Geo  B  Wbittaher.  Ave- Marie  t***. 

vols. 


In  •  few  -lavs  will  be 

T^IIE  LIFE  ai 

Printed  for  Pea.  B 
Thi*  day  ia  published,  in  3  Ur|re  vo|a.  12 mo   p*K«  IBS. 

G»  RATITUDR,  and  other  TALES,  by 
*  HEV" '  " 


ulltur  of 
a  Woman'* 


About 

the  time  of  Edward  the  Third,  seals  became 
common  among  sdl  the  gentry.  Mackentie  j 
arid  Nisbet  remark,  that  Uiey  served,  in  deeds,  I 
without  the  subscription  of  any  name,  till 
this  was  ordered  in  Scotland  by  James  V., 
in  1540,  and  about  the  same  time  in  Eng- 
land,   i  — 


person  who  assume.  1  the  title  of  Esau 
and  that  until  the  end  of  Henry  the  Su 


mire; 
txth's 

retgn,  such  distincticana  were  not  used,  ex- 
cept in  law  probex>dirigs.  Yet  (Mbericus 
Vi  talis,  as  early  as  A,  D.  1144,  speaks  of  the 
Karl  of-  Mel  lent,  who,  endeavouring  to  es- 
cape from  the  troops  of  Henry  Beabclerc, 
and  being:  seized  by  a  countryman,  bribed 
him  to  set  him  free,  and  lo  shave  him,  '  in 
the  guise  of  an  eaqutre'-Jnstar  Armigeri,  by 


WtEXI.Y 


Fair. 

Do. 

Foggy. 

Cloudy. 

Fair. 

Do. 

Do: 


NtU ETTA  ROI'VIERE  MO«W 
ft  Bilrfe  and  no  Wife.  A  Father  '.  Lore 
Frwodahip.  Arrival*  from  l^la.  fee  fee. 

Primed  for  A  K  Nesroaaa  aud  Co.  London. 
Th«  following         appear  thi.  Wiulrr 
ETWACE  FITT-RICHARD.  a  Talr  of  the  Bamm' 
War*,  tar  tbe  Aatbor  of  Ike  Biuuit  Chief.  ...  the 
Lord,  of  ITrvino,  four  vaata- 
ACnrtT  *f  M0MT8ERRAT,  a  Romance,  by  William 

Child  Grren,  two  vola. 
HIGHLAND  MAHY.byibe  Aatbor  of  the  FoaiMlbor 

ofUltntbnrn.  kc.  tbiee  vol*. 
Tbe  ENGLISH  BARONET,  bj 
three  Tott. 

SS^X1,V^'.orJl;'3rk  H'ir  °!±u'  » 

HlSTETttOt'S  MONK,  or 

C.  A  Bfllea,  three  eat*. 
The  UNKNOWN,  or  Northern  Gallery,  Uf 

Lathom,  aecond  edition,  four  rol*. 


NEW~N"t>Vt!L9- 


Thia  day  U  pnblitbed. 
By  Geo.  B.  Whillaker.  Ave-Maria  lane.  Loador., 
.  Im  Uirac  vol*,  lsuio  price  Ma. 

TUP  HIGHEST  CASTLE  and  the 

X  LOIVT.Tr  V.AVT. :  or.  the  Emli  of  TUyt  whVcb 
*r*  |um.   By  tbe  Author  of  '  The  Scriaiuau.' 

Altu,  recently  pu'.liabed, 
.         Is  throe  vi.|*  ISano.  price  lit. 
HUSBAND  lirNTINGt  or, the Mollaer  and  Damrl,. 
kr*.    A  T*4e  »f  FaaliKMtable  Lafe, 

'  Weaie  graiifie.!  ,n 
to  lie  n  |atvi 
We  haveoot  to 

•f  the  neriu  of  tb»  novel.-u.  parity  of  thooeht,  its 
frredora  from  all  vulgarity  uf  conception  and  lauju*a», 
tt*  rartoaa  description,  or  It*  accurate  and  anlmitrd 
of  chauacier.  TUoae  »e  leave  for  the  reader  • 
and  pleasure.' — Literary  Garetna. 


•  rraliiieit  inuroiuianacinf  the  novel  before u* 
rrformance  of  a  itrikinf  and  eltrortir*  order. 
"«        'awatooaajetvea  many  mi  not*  areount 


In  two  vol*  Mmo  price  U>. 
TRUTH  aod  FAHHION  t  a  Skrtch.  By  F 
'  T1ir«  *,re  two  nleajiiarly  written  volumr* 


Toluror*.  Excel- 
I  ii.»^ii;p  The 
way  In  tbe  hrartlon 


!  are  two  pleuiugiy  wri 
Stat  orinrtpte  .»  Incillcatrrl  In 
crime  aim  mraery  of  life  oaaitd 

•othius*  of  vanity  ia  well  oointed  rMif.'aiill  Truth  hold* 
•p  tbe  gl*a*  to  Fashion,  oieerrl;  hat  JaaUy.'— Lil 


—Literary 

In  three  vol*,  linto.  19*. 
,  STANMORB,  or,  Uie  Monk  ami  the 
WvHow.   A  NotcI.   By  Sophiittreve. 

I«  three  volt  IS  no 
Tbe  WRITER  *  t'LtRK,  or,  the  Has 
tilth  Melrouon*. 


Thi*  day  is  poblisbco,  iu  past  St«  prwr  'S 

THE  PLAYS  of  CI  AHA  OAZII..  » 
Kpanasb  Comedian  ;  Willi  MeOMMa  of  an  bfe 
rrialeil  for  G«>  B.  WhiUalirr.  Ave  Maria 


HISTORY  AND  Alt  I  OF  PBtMIMi 
Oa  tbe  3d  of  Nawenber  wUI  l«  pablidxt,  I. . 
larce  volume,  myal  H»o  Illu4r*ted  with  a  oaaiorr  ,t 
For tiaila.  Device*  uf  early  Hiintm.  Bnwnfi  .< 
PiinlioK  Machinery,  and  othrr  tToot  Cutt,  aim 
in  extra  txaarct*, 

TYPOORAPHIA;  an  Historfcil  Nbttt 
of  the  Oririn  and  ftnovew  of  the  Art  sf  lltIN  r. 
INO»  with  Fmrtiral  Direrleuia  for  cuoturlie:  t»  • 
ilea  a  Deacriotion  u(  !*n>> 


De|Mrtinf,.l  i»auOth<ei 


LoikIoii 


1  RANSaRDl 
prinied  (or  Baldwin,  Cuaodi.aoOw. 


HISTORICAL  AND  BIlXiRAKHICAL  IVeilat^ 
recently  pahliaijed  by  Goo  B.  WhalUktr,  A«.  Jbr. 
Ijioe. 

la  two  large  vol*  wm  wit*  JO*. 

THE  HISTORY  uf  ITALY,  trots  at 
Fall  of  the  Western  Empire  ts  tlx  Comaaiinrwr* 

^^G-feV^C^UeH 

•  For  the  rlegauec  ot  itsslyU.  the  (rareaw  bw>  * 
its  eeotimeat*,  and  abort  aJL  for  Hi  pithM  ■,«■■»' 
to  original  aiithnrrliea,  this  work  Is  crrtsialy  s  ra- 
hle  acqowiUoa  to  ear  bisturical  ltte*atari.'-»aai».. 
Rerlew. 

'  Altogether,  as  It  will  he  ennclaeVd.  *airea,s««  '. 
Mr.  I'rr cr.al  «  book  is  highly  nmanbte;  ant  ttim 
that  he  ha*  fully  redeemed  hi.  iiMfee  "f  Uhiic  •  wa 
ia  our  historical  lite  ratine  ' — Nre  Mutilklr  »<«or 
•The  History  arf  Italy  (Ills  op  a  sAawk  bofofi  law 
literature,  in  a  way  highly  eieaJilal/k  lo  naaaaov  - 


-Literary  tofh 


three  »ol«.  Aro  pi  irr  S6« 
A  HISTORY  of  the  FRENCH  RtVOLrTin* 
occooapanied  by  a  Histoiy  of  the  kUv elali^a  ■»!  IV', 
of  U>*  Matr*  Geueral  unilrr  King  J-ria.   By  A  T»« 
and  Pellx  Bod. a    Tr anslated  from  Ike  rreocb 
In  three  r.Hs  Sro  price  its. 
ThaltlSTOR  V  ut  PARIS  from  lb*  eatl-w  IW  h 
the  present  Day  ;  cnolaiaiuS  a  Dewriptioa  •?  i»  I" 
qaltW,  l*oh|te  BaibliiiC*,  CieiL  Religssa*.  Sr«li 
and  Comiurrcaal  InaUUtiotta,  with  nn«*rr**J Ifca— 
Faet*  and  AocMdce,  Wlheilu  o»)wl.listir«,  trol  a;  • 
illustrate  tbe  different  Eras  of  FreiKli  Htdarj.  set 
enlarly  the  erealful  Period  of  the  aVwwau*  v 
which  i*  added,  an  Appendix,  ot 
the  Church  of  Saint  I  Irnia.an  Ac 
•>f  the  Royal  Turraba,  InspfiUol  : 
fired  from  Official  lUsource*.  fee.  fee. 


Us  Cause*  and  C* 

h  of  11 .  Thierry. 
In  8sn.  prietlt* 
OIRft  of  the  COURT  of  10T* 


XIV  and  of  Use  REGENCY  i  *x,teacledfr»»i 
man  Ootrripooakiioe  of  the  Duchess  >4  Orlcaa* 
uf  the  Rerjeot.    PiecO'erl  by  a  Narfice  "I  l»"  1  "*  ' 
and  accompanied  with  Note*.   With  a  Vmm***' 
Decora*. 

In  two  t o|*  Heo  price  tl*.  . 
VENICE  under  the  YOKE  .4  FtttNCE 
AUSTRIA  ;  with  Memoir*  of  the  Carta  G"*,,*<** 
tg  .  Fadhfial  PiOf  * 


ane  People  of  It.ily  ,  , 

her  Present  Condition,  and  Including  Orie.";;" 


|ire*entlni( 
rrn,  and  lac) 
of  the  Bouepacta  Family. 


of  the 


■apart*  Family  *1 
Written  dariof  a  Twenty  Years' t*W**^ !  1 
InlrretUns  Country,  aaad  n«w  puWi»hed  he  l"" 
malum  of  Englishmen  in  gtarrat,  urn  of  Trarrfr" 

|rws|"trCU|tir. 

Ia  9«o.  with  Po'KnilJwirt  -m 
MEMOIRS  of  tbe  LIKV.  aod  WRM!**1  f  V , 
FRANCES  SHERIDAN.  Mclh«  "t  «ht  »'***  ", 
R  B.  SbeiiaUn.  and  Author  of  •  Man  »«**'*, 
'Nouriahtd.'  and  'The  DiaeoveTT  '  »««•  Ci'i _ 
anal  Seleclioa*  from  the  Work*  of'  •*»  ttrnda* .  »» 
BioRraphical  Anecdote*  of  ber  Fam.li  a"f  <j7»?r 
mrie*.  By  her  Grand-deucM".  A  Lin* 

The  UPEand"  rniiNj'sTRvnifN  "ffiJi1 

tlu  Darwa 

at  fouaded. 


Thi*  mcper  is  tHtblisbed 


published  hj  DjvMboi 
Vaai^aJlfr1-" 


t-rlyonSatwrday.prreetld..  or  l«d  If  post  free;  Conntry  and  Pdrelrt  Readers  may  have  the  Unstamped  erUtlon 


lBl**asSt^^"  *"^-'* 


lived,  and 
»ne;  .. 
okwlkr,  aodNe 


M«i*hf»t«aM»J<*^!L 

.swl, 


r..-Priiod  •*»^^«g-,,,!^^C(^1g[c 
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REVIEW  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

Forget  Me  Not;  a  Chrutmas ami  New  Year's 

Present  for  I8it).  London.  Ackermau. 
To  Mr.  Ackermann  the  lintish  public  is  in- 
debtee!  for  a  new  class  of  periodical  works 
remarkable  for  the  good  taste  and  elegance 
displayed,  not  only  in  the  matter  of  which 
ihcy  are  formed,  but  iu  the  style  in  which 
they  are  produced ;  to  the  arts,  too,  Mr. 
Ackermann  has  opened  a  new  field,  and  cre- 
ated a  Christmas  or  New  Year's  gift  of  a  most 
pleasing  and  attractive  character,  particularly 
for  the  fair  sex,  who,  we  believe,  are  not  in- 


in  publishing 
and  instruct 


works   as  may  am 

Long,  long  indeed,  had  England  surpassed 
the  other  nations  in  Europe  in  its  liter.* ry 
Productions — with  one  exception,  as  much 
is  ia  its  wealth,  its  commerce,  and  its 
warlike  triumphs ;,  this  exception  was  in  the 
mnual  pocket  books  so  long  peculiar  to 
'nance  end  .Germany.  Why,  even  in  war 
re  did  not  learn  from  our  neighbours  we 
now  not,  but  sure  we  are,  that  although  four 
ears  ago,  we  had  not  a  single  publication  on 
ie  plan  of  the  Forget  Me  Not,  that  there  is 
ot  now  one  produced  on  the  Continent 
hich  can  compare  with  it.  •  The  success  of 
le  Forget  Me  Not,  the  first  year,  was  such  as 
>  produce  many  honourable  competitors; 
ut  it  has  not  only  maintained  its  ground, 
jt  has,  we  believe,  increased  in  popularity 
'ery  year. 

The  title  of  this  work  is,  we  think,  a  very 
tppy  one.  A  young  lady  has  only,  about 
e  1  at  of  November,  to  say  to  her  father,  on 

sees  will  remind  him 
a  good  opportunity,  not  oqly  of  proving  to 
s  daughter  that  he  has  not  forgotten  her  re- 
tsst,  but  of  presenting  her  with  a  gift,  which 
ty  long  acrve  as  a  record  of  their  mutual 
action.-  How  well,  too,  may  those  little 
t  endearing  attentions  which  a  sister  shows 
a  brother  be  acknowledged,  though  not 
rarded  by  a  Christmas  or  birth-day  pre- 
t  ;  the  lover,  we  arc  sure,  need  Dot  be  ra- 
ided of  an  opportunity  such  as  this  pre- 
ts,  of  ingratiating  himself  in  favour  with 
object  ofhis  affection ;  and,  unfashiouablc 
i 1  may  seem,  we  hope  thpre  is  many  a 
band  who  will  not  he  ashamed  to  inscribe 
own.  name  and  tliat  of  his  wife  iu  aflec- 
ute  association  on  the  presentation  leaf 
i  forget  Me  Not.  To  many  of  our  read- 
however,  we  doubt  not  all  we  can  say 
tliis  subject  is  unnecessary,  in  conse- 
ico  of  their  being  as  well  acquainted  with 
'  of  the  work  as  ou^ves,  we  shall, 

zV^tfoTl  MtV«SLS!lwJn!  #rtared*" 


Of  the  embellishments  we  intend  to  say 
more  in  our  next ;  it  may,  however,  be  sufii- 
cient  to  recommend  them  in  no  ordinary  de- 
gree, when  we  state  that  they  ore  fourteen  in 
number;  that  they  include  designs  from 
West-ill  and  Singleton,  engraved  by  Heath; 
that  l  inden,  Le  Keux,  C'orhould,  and  Win- 
kles, have  all  employed  their  burins  in  the 
work,  and  that  there  are  two  views  of  Brigh- 
ton Pavilion  by  I'u^in,  who,  we  believe,  has 
been  selected  to  make  designs  from  this  pa- 
lace, for  one  of  the  most  splendid  works 
which  has  appeared  for  many  years. 

The  literary  department  consists  of  origi- 
nal tales,  dramatic  scene3,  topographical  de- 
senptions,  poetry,  &;c.  &c,  by  popular  writ- 
ers ;  among  those,  we  find  the  names  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  the  Audior  of  Doblado's  Let- 
ters, Mrs.  Holland,  Mrs.  Hemans,  Miss  Mit- 
ford,  the  poet  Montgomery,  the  Hev.  R.  Pol- 
whele,  Mr.  Croly,  Mr.  Bowring,  Miss  Lan- 
don,  Mrs.  Bowditch — the  amiable  widow  of 
the  celebrated  traveller  who  perished  the 
victim  of  African  discovery,  Mr.  Neele,  Mr. 
Wiffen,  Bernard  Barton,  hue.  fcc.  The  tales 
Dterest,  ,#nd  arc  well 
of  them  we  shaH  notice  here- 
veral  perns  of  poetry. 
Our  limits  however,  preclude  us  from  dwell- 
ing on  the  several  pieces,  and  we  shall  there- 
fore, for  the  present,  only  quote  three.  The 
first  is  entitled  The  Island  of  Atlantis,  and  is 
from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  G.  Crolv,  a  gentle- 
man well  known  in  the  poetical  world  :— 

•THE  IStAXtl  Ol  ATt-ANTTS. 

•  Oh  thou, 
Tbou 


In  their  uucrowded  grave*! 
'  The  sunbeams  on  thy  bosom  wake, 

Yet  never  light  thy  gloom ; 
The  tempt* ts  burst,  yet  never  shake 

Thy  depths,  thou  mighty  tomb! 
1  Tiiou  thing  of  mystery,  stern 
Thy  secrets  who  hatli  told  • 
The  warrior  and  hii  a  word  are  there, 

Tbe  merchant  and  his  gold. 
•There  lie  their  myriuds  in  thy  pall, 
Secure  frnm  steel  and  storm  , 
And  he,  the  fcastcr  on  them  all, 
The  canKcrworm. 

•  Yet  on  this  wave  the  mountain's 

Once  glowed  in  morning  beam  , 
And,  like  an  arrow  from  the  bow, 

Outspraug  the  stream; 
«  And  on  its  l.ank  the  olive  grove, 

And  the  peach's  luxuiy, 
And  the  damask  rose — the  night  birJ's  love— 

Perfum'd  tbe  sky. 

*  Where  art  thou,  proud  Atlantis,  now  ? 

Where  aro  tuy  bright  and  brave  I 
Priest,  peopre,  warriors  living  flow?  • 
Look  ou  that  wave! 


ungti'a  eve 


•  Crime  deepened  on  the  recreant  land, 

Loug  guilty,  long  foigivcn  ; 
There  power  untested  the  bloody  le.nd, 

There  scotT'd  at  Heaven. 
«  The  word  went  forth,  the  word  of  w  oe, 

Thejodgment— thunders  pealed  ; 
The  fiety  earthquake  blazed  lirlow  ; 

Its  doom  was  scaled. 

•  Now  on  its  halls  of  ivory 

Lie  giant  weed  and  oce 

Burying  from  man's  and  i 
The  land  of  crime' 

The  next  article,  which  is  in  prose,  is  t 
'Description  of  the  Ua  More,  a  remarkable 
Cavern  on  the  Coast  of  Sutherland  ;*  believed 
to  be  from  the  pen  of  Sir  W  alter  Scott,  v.  ho  is 
a  Great  Unknown  in  more  productions  tiian 
the  Waverlcy  novels:  indeed,  Sir  Walter  i. 
like  some  wits,  who  try  their  jokes  anony- 
mously iirst,  and,  if  they  succeed,  claim  them ; 
so  many  of  his  pieces  have  stolen  forth  una- 
vowed,  which  have  afterwards  been  gathered 
into  the  fold  of  his  literary  reputation.  Whe- 
ther the  descripuoii  of  the  Ua  More  be  <-f 
that  c'ass  or  nut,  we  v.  ill  not  say,  but  as  it  is 
wc  give  it: — 

'  Alter  rowing  about  three  miles  to  the 
westward  of  Loch  Lxibol,  we  enter  a  creek, 
between  two  ledges  of  very  hi^h  rock,  and, 
landing,  find  ourseUcs  in. front  of  the  won- 
der we  came  to  see.  The  exterior  apartment 
of  the  cavern  opens  under  a  tremendous  rock, 
faciug  the  creek  where  we  landed,  and  occu- 
pies the  full  space  of  the  ravine  where  we  de- 
barked. From  the  top  of  the  rock  to  the  base 
of  the  cavern,  as  wc  afterwards  e)t>covpred  by 
plumb,  is  eighty  feet ;  the  height  of  the  ajwrture 
or  arch  is  fifty-three  feet;  the  rcsl,beingtwentv- 
seven  feet,  is  occupied  by  the  precipitous 
rock  under  which  it  0|>ens:  the  width  is  fully 
in  proportion  to  this  great  hcudil,  being  one 
hundred  feet.  The  depdt  of  this  exterior  ca- 
vern is  two  hundred  feet,  and  it  is  apparently 
supported  'v  an  intennedbte  column  of  the 


tes.  The  immense  vault  is  so  well  propor- 
tioncd,  that  1  was  not  aware  of  its  extraordi- 
nary height  and  extent,  till  I  saw  two  of  our 
friends,  who  lad  preceded  us,  having  made 
the  journey  by  land,  appearing  like  pipmies 
among  the  recesses.  Afterwards,  on  enter- 
ing the  cave,  1  climbed  up  a  sloping  rock  at 
its  extremity,  and  was  much  struck  with  the 
view,  looking  outwards  from  this  magmflVont 
arched  cavern  upon  our  boat  and  its  crew, 
the  sight  being  otherwise  bounded  by  ire 
ledges  of  rocks  which  form  each  side  of  the 
creek. 

'  We  now  proposed  to  investigate  the  far- 
ther wonders  of  the  cave.    To  the  right  or 
de  opeus  an  interior  cave,  of  a  differ- 


:or> 
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ent  aspect.  The  height  of  this  second  pas- 
sage may  be  about  twelve  or  fourteen  feet, 
ami  it?  breadth  about  six  or-ei^ht  feet,  neatly 


into  a  (Jothic  portal  by  the  hand  of  1  separately  objects  of  wonder;  but,  u 

fT*V  ~,   I .....  ^  _  .   _.f  « l.  -  l_   .      r   .  _  i'     .  n'      .■  .  i_    .  i  _ 


nature.  The  lower  part  of  this  porch  or  en 
trance  is  closed  by  a  ledge  of  rock,  rising  six 
or  seven  feet,  which  I  can  compare  to  no- 
thing but  the  hatch-door  of  a  shop.  Beneath 
this  hatch,  a  brook,  muling  its  way  out,  forms 
si  black  deep  pool  before  the  Gothic  archway, 
and  then  escapes  to  the  sea,  forming  the  creek 
at  which  we  landed.  It  is  somewhat  difficult 
to  pass  this  strange  approach  so  as  to  gain  a 
view  of  the  interior  of  the  cavern.  By  clam- 
bering along  a  broken  and  dangerous  cliff, 
you  may,  however,  look  into  it,  but  only  so 
fur  as  to  see  a  twilight  space,  filled  with 


conveyed  with  so  much 
a  scene  to  us  so  uoparalleled.    The  cave  it- 
self, the  pool,  the  cataract,  would  have  been 

Rail 


rulty  to 
.  The, 


at  once,  and  affecting  the  eye,  the  ear,  and 
the  imagination,  their  effect  cannot  be  pic- 
tured by  words.  The  length  of  this  cave  or 
lock,  as  the  people  here  call  it,  is  seventy 
feet  over — the  breadth  about  thirty  at  the 
narrowest  part,  and  it  is  of  great  depth. 

4  As  we  resolved  to  proceed,  we  directed 
the  boat  to  a  natural  arch  on  the  west,  or 
right  side  of  the  cataract.  This  archway  was 
double,  a  high  arch  being  placed  above  a 
very  low  one,  as  in  a  Roman  aqueduct.  The 
ledge  of  rock  forming  the  lower  arch  is  not 
above  two  feet  and  a  half  from  the  water,  and 


dark-coloured  water,  in  great  agitation,  and  under  this  we  were  to  pass  in  the  boat.  We 
representing  a  subterranean  lake,  moved  by  j  were  obliged  to  pile  ourselves  flat  in  the  boat, 


some  great  convulsion  of  nature.  How  the 
pond  is  supplied  with  water,  you  cannot  see 
from  even  this  point  of  vantage;  but  you  are 
made  partly  sensible  of  the  truth,  by  a  sound 
like  the  sullen  dashing  of  a  cataract  within 
the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

•  Here  the  adventure  has  usually  closed  ; 
but  we  were  determined  to  explore  the  bounds 
of  this  new  cave  of  Montestnos  to  an  end. 
Our  friends  had  secured  the  use  of  a  fisher's 
boat  and  the  hands,  our  own  long-boat  being 
too  heavy  and  far  too  valuable  to  be  ventured 
upon  this  subterranean  Cocylus.  Accord- 
ingly, the  skiff  was  dragged  up  the  brook  to 
the  rocky  ledge  or  hatch  which  barred  up  the 
interior  cavern ;  and  there,  by  force  of  hands, 
our  boat's  crew  and  two  or  three  fi«hers  raised 
the  boat's  bow  ujxrn  the  ledge  of  the  rock, 
then  brought  her  to  a  level  poise  upon  that 
narrow  hatch,  and  lastly  launched  her  down 
into  the  deep  and  dark  subterraueous  lake 
within.  The  entrance  was  so  narrow,  and 
the  boat  so  clumsy,  that  we,  who  were  all 
this  while  clinging  to  the  rock  like  sea- fowl, 
and  with  scarce  more  secure  footing,' began 
to  be  greatly  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  our 
trusty  sailors.  At  the  instant  when  the  boat 
sloped  inwards  to  the  cave,  a  Highlander 
threw  himself  into  it  with  the  greatest  bold- 
ness and  dexterity,  and,  at  the  expense  of 
some  bruises,  shared  its  precipitate  descent 
to  the  Water*  under  the  earth.  This  danger- 
ous exploit  was  necessary  to  prevent  the  boat 
going  away  from  us ;  but  a  cord  at  its  stern 
miifht  have  obviated  the  expedient.  When 
our  cafaHi  perdu  had  recovered  his  breath 
ami  legs,  he  brought  the  boat  to  the  entrance, 
and  took  us  in.  We  now  found  ourselves 
embarked  on  a  black  i>ond  of  subterranean 
water,  irregularly  shaped;  the  rocks,  like  a 
dome,  rising  all  around  us,  and  high  over  our 
heads.  The  light— a  sort  of  dubious  twilight, 
was  derived  from  two  chasms  in  the  roof  of 
the  vault — for  the  rays  passing  from  the  en- 
trauce  were  dim  and  wavering.  Down  a  rent 
came  pouring,  in  a  sheet  of  foam,  from  a 
height  of  eighty  feat,  the  brook,  which,  after 
supplying  the  subterrane 


like  layers  of  herrings:  by  this  judicious  dis- 
position, we  were  pushed  in  safety  under  the 
ledge  of  rock,  into  a  region  of  utter  darkness' 
However,  we  had  provided  a  tinder-box  and 
torches.  The  view  back  upon  tlie  lake  we 
had  crossed— it*  sullen  eddies  wheeling  round 
and  round,  and  its  echoes  reverlierating  the 
ceaseless  thunder  of  the  waterfall — seemed 
dismal  enough,  and  was  aggravated  by  tem- 
porary darkness,  and,  in  some  decree,  by  a 
sense  of  danger.  The  lights,  indeed,  dispell- 
ed the  latter  sensation,  if  it  prevailed  to  any 


extent;  aud 


the  waters  of  the  lake  and  brook,  as  it  lay  up- 
on the  same  level,  and  seemed  to  rise  and 
fall  with  it.  Rounding  this  pecilour  gulf, 
upon  the  aforesaid  aJluvious  substances, 
which  formed  its  shores,  we  reached  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  cavern,  which  there  isceodi 
like  a  vent  or  funnel,  directly  up  a  stopiog 
precipice,  but  hideously  black,  and  sliptxry 
with  sea-weeds.  One  of  our  sailors,  a  in- 
lander, climbed  up  a  good  way,  and  by  hold- 
ing up  a  light  we  could  plainly  perceive  that 
this  vent  closed,  after  ascending  a  consign, 
ble  height ;  it  was  evident  we  cooH  proceed 
no  further  in  any  direction.  In  retnrnio$, 
we  endeavoured  to  ramiliariie  ourselves  with 
the  objects  in  detail,  which,  viewed  together, 
had  struck  us  with  so  much  wonder,  IV 
stalactites,  or  slimy  incrustations  ttpon  tbr 
walls  of -the  cavern  are  chiefly  of  a  dark  browi 
colour;  and  in  this  respect,  theUa  More  ii 
inferior  to  Slohd  Altrim,  in  the  Isle  of  Sky. 

*  In  returning,  the  men  with  the  lwits. 
and  the  various  groupes  and  attitudes  of  At 

lured  to  clamber  along  the  side  of  the  rod, 
above  the  subterranean  water,  and  thus  gain- 
ing  the  upper  arch,  had  the  satisfaction  d 
finding  onr  admirable  and  good  bumwirnl 
commander  floated  beneath  the  lower  tits 
into  the  second  cavern.  His  goodly  coon*- 
nance  being  illumined  by  a  single  candle,  hn 


narrow  cavern,  sloping  somewhat  upwards 
from  the  water.  We  got  out  of  the  boat, 
proceeded  along  «m»e  slippery  places  upon 
shelves  of  the  rock,  and  gained  the  dry  land, 
—I  cannot  say  dry,  except  comparatively. 
We  were  then  iit  ao  arched  cave,  twelve  feet 
high  in  the  roof,  and  about  eight  feet  in 
breadth,  winding  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth 
about  a  hundred  feet — the  sides  being  (like 
those  of  the  whole  cavern)  of  limestone  rock, 
and  covered  with  stalactites,  and  with  small 
drops  of  water,  like  dew,  glancing,  as  ten 
thousand  thousand  sots  of  diamonds,  under 
the  glare  of  our  light*.  In  some  places  tliesc 
stalactites  branch  out  into  broad  and  curious 
ramifications,  resembling  coral  and  the  foli- 
age of  submarine  plants.  When  we  reached 
the  extremity  of  this  passage  .we  found  it  declin 


found  ourselves  in  a  *  recumbent  posture,  and  the  anpeafiuw 


a  sailor  grasping  » 
live,  stemed  «  i 


hard-formed  fellow  guiding  the  boat,  no* 
him  the  very  picture  of  Bibo  in  the  airi 
when  he  wakes  ie  Charon's  boat,  *  as  fuM 
Champaign  as  an  egg's  mil  of  meat.''  I>? 
scending  from  oar  superior  station  on  & 
upper  arch,  we  now  again  embarked,  tad,  * 
a  considerable  distance  beneath  the 
arch,  stood  and  beheld 
oar,  who,  in  the  persped 
ry  wiUi  a  magic  wand. 

'  After  gaining  the  outer  portal,  wt  de»- 
mined  to  ascend  the  rocks,  and  discover  th? 
opening  by  which  the  cascade  was  dischir^ 
from  above  into  the  second  cave.  Weeask 
found  the  brook,  and  traced  its  descent  tJ? 
precipitated  itself  down  a  chasm  io  die  rorL 
into  the  subterranean  apartment,  where  «e 
first  made  its  acquaintance.   Divide:  1;  ■ 


suddenly  to  a  horrible  ugly  gulf  or  well,  fill-  natural  arch  of  stone  from  the  chasm  do*1 
ed  with  water,  and  of  great  depth, over  which   which  the  cascade  falls,  there  is  another  n* 

w-hich,  as  already  noticed,  serves  as 


the  rock  closes.  We  threw  in  stones,  which 
indicated  vast  profundity  by  their  sound  : 
and,  growing  more  familiar  with  the  horrors 
of  the  den,  we  ascertained  with  an  oar  that 
its  depth  was  about  ten  feet  at  the  entrance, 
but  in  the  same  way  discovered  that  the  gulf 
stretched  beneath  the  rock,  dec|>ening  as  it 
went — no  conjecture  can  estimate  how  far. 
Imagination  can  figure  few  deaths  more  hor- 
rific than  to  be  -sucked  under  these  rocks  to 
some  unfathomable  abyss.  A  water  kelpy, 
or  any  evil  spirit  oCamialk:  propensities,  could 
not  choose  a  fitter  abode ;  and,  to  say  the 


a  sb- 

light  to  die  cavern :  standing  on  a  wad 
foot-bridge,  formed  by  the  arch  whk*  >ep> 
rates  these  two  gulfs,  you  have  a  grand  on* 
poet  of  both.  The  one  is  deep,  Hack,  vi 
silent,  only  affording  at  the  bottom  a  pwp* 
of  the  dark  and  sullen  pool  which  occup* 
the  interior  of  the  cavern :  the  right-hand  vet 
down  which  the  stream  discharges  itself,  west 
to  ring  and  reel  with  die  unceasing  roar  >< 
the  cataract,  which  envelopes  its  side*  te 
miit  and  foam.  This  part  of  the  scene  alotf 
is  worth  a  day's  journey.   After  heavy  n it. 


truth,  I  believe,  at  our  first  entrance,  and  !  me  torrent  is  discharged  into  tha  cai^»™ 
with  all  our  feeling  afloat  at  the  novelty  of  astonishing  violence;  and,  the  jixe  of  f*| 

(.ho...  i  .--  :_nj»...«a»  ia  t.irh  a  volume* 


an  pond  with  water,   

found  it*  way  out  beneath  a  ledge  of  rock,  the  scene,  the  unexpected  plashing  of  a  seal 
winch  blocked  its  entrance.  T).c  other  sky-  would  have  routed  a  whole  dozen  of  us. 
iwhl.  if  so  I  may  term  it,  looks  out  to  the  |  « The  mouth  of  this  apsdling  gulf  was  all 
ti^'Ji  Ti  "  MnP°,rfWe  for  descrip-  1  covered  with  slimy  alluvial  substances,  which 
v  Jr*^  to«  *I>lairithe  impression  made  led  one  of  our  party  to  observe,  that  it  could 
strange  a  place,  to  which  we  had  been  have  no  separate  source,  but  must-be  f»d  by 


chasm  being  inadequate  to  such  a  volume! 
water,  it  is  thrown  up  in  spools,  lie  « 
blowing  of  a  whale  At  such  tines,  the  es- 
trange to  the  cavern  is  inaccessible.' 


We  shall  conclude,  for  the  piW11 


trifl 


the  following  stanzas  i,by  Heory  He*>.  * 
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><">et  of  no  mean  order;  the  '  Man  was  made  ! 
o  mown'-llke  melancholy  sv!nch  pervade 
t,  meeti  with  a  very  excellent  remonstrance 
>y  the  editor  of  the  Forget  Me  Not  :'— 

Yet  they  rue  and  wait  again  ; 
Trees,  that  winter's  storms 
Their  leafy  livery  renew  ; 
Ebb  and  flow  is  ocean'*  lot ; 
£utmao  lie*  down  and  list-*  not, 
Heaven  and  earth  shall  yaw-  a».-ay, 
tie  shall  wake  his  slumbering  clay 

•  Vessel*  bat  lo  haveni  steer, 
Paths  denote  a  resting  near; 
Rivets  flow  into  the  miin  ; 
Ice-falls  rest  upm  the  phiin  ; 
1  oe  final  end  of  all  is  known  ; 
Man  to  darkness  go«s  alone, 
Cloud,  and  doubt,  and  mystery, 
Hide  bus  future  destiny. 

*  Nile,  whose  waves  their 
tilakes  the  torrid  desert's 
Dew,  descending  on  the  bills, 

veins  in*i I*  ; 


i 

of  pain, 

"Weeps,  but  ever  weeps  iu  vain  !' 

Although  we  shall  return  to  this  work 
n  our  next,  yet  we  cannot  suffer  the  present 
lioment  to  (scape  us,  without  staling  tliat 
he  Forget  Me  Not.of  1820  is  a  charming 
ittle  volume,  and  every  way  worthy  of  the 
iigh  patronage  its  predecessors  have  ob- 
amed, 

Ithn  Baliol,  an  Historwul  Drama,  in  Five 
Actt.  By  William  Texvaxt,  Aothor 
of  A nster  Fair,  See.  8vo.  pp.  164.  Edin- 
burgh, 1825.  Constable  and  Co. 
Vr  coufess  we  are  disappointed  in  John 
uiioi.  /vnsicr  rair  contained  several  scin- 
Ilations  of  dramatic  genius  which  seemed 
>  flow  spontaneously  from  the  author's  brain, 
t  shows  that  an  artist  may  build  a  pretty 
at'ilion,  whose  genius  becomes  bewildered 
■hen  be  endeavours  to  construct  a  palace, 
'ramatic  writing  does  not  consist  in  merely 
sing  swords  in  verse  that  we  would  not  use 
i  prose.  The  line  must  live  and  breathe, 
ad  the  rule  of  Demosthenes  fur  an 
>Jds  good  with  a  dramatic  writer :  be 
tend  to  action,  action,  action, 
agedy  is  merely  a  long  story,  and,  like  all 
ng  stories,  a  dull  one.  Mr.  Tennant  has 
(Sated  this  grand  rule  of  the  drama  in 
thn  Baliol.  Another  principle  of  dramatic 
nting  is,  that  each  character  should  be  in 
ch  proper  keeping  that  after  the  actors  are 
•ce  introduced,  the  reader  should  be  able 
to  each  the  speeches  given  them, 
'  Enter  John  lialiol'  omitted, 
lis  is  a  grand  characteristic  of  the  dramas 
our  immortal  Sbakspeare,  and  forms  a 
fubmr  feature  in  all  the  great  models  of 

tiquitV. 

Mr.  Tennant  has  sadly  neglected  mis  nni- 
rsal  law  ;  the  sentiments  of  lus  heroes  are 
rely  in  accordance  either  with  historical 
idence  or  their  respective  ranks  in  life.  He 
•es  not  rise  with  his  subjects.  Virgil  has 
en  ridiculed  for  the  snivelling  character  of 
s  hero,  and  4  sain  pins  Eneas'  has  passed 
to  a  proverb.  Baliol  inspires  but  a  feeble 
terest,  and  that  interest,  feeble  as  it  is, 


completely  expires  before  he  quits  the  sta-e. 
The  character  of  Kdward  I.  displays  low  rind 
\  ulnar  sentiments  clothed  in  low  and  vultrnr 
1  mcuaje.  He  was  certainly  no  friend  to  the 
'  sweet  shores'  of  Scotland,  but  Mr.  Tennant 
makes  him  the  most  inhuman  butcher  that 
ever  disgraced  the  page  of  history,  and  with 
all  due  submission  to  Mr.  Tennant,  Edward 
w  as  not  so. 

Another  fault,  and  one  that  runs  through 
every  page  of  John  Baliol,  is  a  continued 
attempt  at  imacery.  which  occasions  many, 
very  many,  iucontrruities,  with  not  unfre- 
quently  a  rap  o»er  the  pate  of  Priscian.  For 
instance : — 

< Would  to  God 
TU'  unpiiywq  deep  had  swallowed  us  in  Merry.' 
*  Her  bereaved  father  sitting  lone 

Amid  his  chambers,  incousoHble.' 
'  Fire  his  every  feature  with  ambition.' 

1  My  grieving  co».' 

I  llaads  must  not  sleep  if  heads  affect  a  crown.' 

•  My  hand  alSortedWie  pulling  invitation.' 

•  A  tall  of  consolation— 

•  But  who  comes  here,  so  booted  and  so  spurred, 
Torrid  with  haste.' 

•  King  William's  oath  unsworn  recanted  thus  ' 

We  confess  we  are  not  far  enough  north 
to  know  what  an  '  oath  unsworn'  can  mean, 
nor  how  a  man  can  recant  what  he  did  not 
swear  to— except  in  Irish.  This  reminds  us 
of  our  old  friends,  Thomas  Stemhold  and 
John  Hopkins'  translation  of  the  69th  Psalm. 

»  Though  for  no  cause  they  vex  me  sore, 
1  hey  prosper  smd  are  glad  ; 
They  do  compel  me  to  restart 
1  it  tiling t  I  neter  ka4-' 

Let  not  Mr.  Tennant  lose  courage  at  our 
censure ;  greater  uk.li  he,  even  Byron  him- 
self, failed  in  attempting  the  drama ;  let  him 
stick  to  nature  and  sentiment,  and  express 
what  he  feels, and  we  shall  hail  his  re-ap|>ear- 
ance  in  the  field*  of  literature  with  pleasure ; 
but  no  more  John  Baliols  if  he  would  pre- 
serve the  reputation  of  the  author  of  Anster 
Fair.  '  

THE  ENGLISH  IN  ITALY. 

(Concluded  from  p.  693  ) 
Ix  our  last  notice  of  this  really  excellent 
work,  we  did  not  enter  into  much  detail  on 
iu  plan,  which,  however,  we  stated  gene- 
rally and  gave  an  extract,  calculated  to  afford 
a  better  idea  of  its  execution  and  spirit 
than  any  remarks  of  our  own  could  convey. 
The  work,  as  we  said,  consists  of  tales  and 
sketches,  all  purporting  to  be  drawn  from 
life.  The  first  tale,  L  Amoroso,  is  very  in- 
teresting and  powerfully  written ;  the  heroine 
is  an  English  lady,  one,  we  hope,  of  the  very 
few  *  who  learn,  in  their  enthusiasm  for  fo- 
reign climes  and  habits,  to  contemn  the  do- 
mestic virtues  of  their  country — -who  mis- 
take the  mere  charms  of  novelty  for  sources  | 
of  lasting  happiness,  and  who  blush  not  to 
forfeit  the  name  of  English  women,  in 
yielding  up  their  hearts  and  hands  to  the 
fickle  keeping  of  a  stranger.' 

The  story  is  that  of  Matilda  Euston,  the 
daughter  of  an  English  baronet,  who,  with  her 
father  and  mother,  quit  home  for  France 
and  Italy,  leaving  behind  a  sincere  and  ho- 
nourable lover,  Ralph  Maxwell,  the  son  of  a 
country  gentleman.  Abroad,  where  her  fa- 
ther dies,  Matilda  give*  herself  up  to  foreign 


fashions  and  fwlinn;  and,  at  Naples  she 
becomes  acquainted  with  a  rich,  handsome, 
f,i>a  dusipated  you  nix  nobleman.  Comte 
D'Avellino,  w-ltom  she  marries;  after  Ralph 
Maxwell  ha<i  fouqht  lii-.u  iu  a  ditei,  and  then 
died  oi  a  broken  heart. 

Matilda  had  not  l>oen  Ion"  married  before 
D'Avellino  shocks  her  modesty  and  her 
English  feeling,  by  recommending  her  to 
take  a  ccmlier  tervtnlr,  and  tiissjustint*  as  the 
hinting  such  a  tiiine  to  a  high-bred  F.nplish- 
woman  must  be,  yet  her  husband  at  last 
made  her  believe  that  it  was  so  indispensable 
to  Italian  life  that  she  fixed  on  Antonio  D<  i 
Ban  as  her  ricisbeo.  The  wretch,  hs  might 
be  expected,  exceeds  the  office,  for  which  the 
count  intended  him,  and  insults  the  countess, 
by  a  declaration  of  love.  Boused  with  in- 
dignation, she  dies  the  place,  having  tireu- 
ously  written  for  the  advice  of  a  young  Eng- 
lishman, I-ord  Spotiijwood,  who  had,  on  a 
former  occasion,  shown  her  some  kind  but 
delicate  attentions.  D'Avellino  ami  Spottis- 
wood  quarrel — a  duel  ensues,  in  which  the 
|  former  is  killed.  Matilda  reaches  the  spot 
in  time  to  receive  his  last  smile,  'but  whe- 
ther it  was  that  of  forgivenesi  or  hate,  lay 
buried  with  him.' 

Such  is  an  outline  of  this  very  interesting 
tale;  there  are,  besides,  many  striking  inci- 
dents, and  some  of  the  scenes  arc  highly 
dramatic. 

The  second  tale,  II  Politico,  relates  to  the 
adventures,  in  Italy,  of  Ix>rd  Tara,  one  of 
'  that  class  of  men  in  which  "  merry  Eng- 
land" hath  always  abounded,  namely,  tntsl- 
contentt.  Had  he  not  stood  in  need  of  listen- 
ers, he  would  have  beeu  a  misanthrope,  but 
that  want  stood  him  in  the  place  of  philan- 
thropy, and  bound  him  to  his  fellows.'  His 
lordship,  like  most  of  our  countrymen  who 
have  mixed  in  foreign  polities,  made  himself 
ridiculous,  and  failed  of  freeing  the  people 
he  sought  to  emancipate  from  thraldom  ;  his 
adventures  are  a  counterpart  of  that  ridicu- 
lous attempt  at  revolution,  made  four  or  rive 
I  years  ago  in  Naples  and  Sardinia.  The 
character  of  Lord  Tara,  which  is  very  well 
drawn,  and  somewhat  extravagant,  is  not 
without  its  prototype. 

The  next  portion  of  the  work,  I  Zingari, 
consists  of  a  series  of  distinct  and  very  clev  er 
sketches,  one  of  which  we  quoted  in  our  last. 
The  first  called  the  Boy  Connoisseur,  is 
meant  to  ridicule  those  who,  without  any 
knowledge  of  the  arts,  affect  to  be  perfectly 
acquainted  with  them.  Some  of  the  arti- 
cles are  topographical,  in  which  the  au- 
thor displays  a  local  acquaintance  with  the 
scenery  in  Italy,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  arts, 
of  which  it  contains  so  many  monuments. 

There  is  an  amusing  sketch,  entitled  the 
Yeomanry  at  Congress,  which  ridicules  the 
English  for  assuming  the  military  costume 
on  the  Continent,  as  if  nothing  else  could  pro- 
tect them ;  but  this  and  several  others  we 
pass  over,  to  quote  V 
on  Venice  :— 

•  To  a  person  < 
from  the  impulse  of  this  feeling,  and  I  con- 
fess myself  one  of  these,  Venice  form*  a  most 
uncomfortable  residence.    For  the  firs*  wee* 
indeed  the  imagination  is  lulUd  into  tin'  '<■ 
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fteetive  dream,  excited  by  the  mighty  recol- 
lection of  the  city,  her  names  of  heroic  sound, 
her  temples,  palaces,  in  which  the  very  spi- 
rit of  fame  seems  enshrined  and  even  hal- 
lowed by  their  existing  solitude.  Never  did 
time  effect  so  speedy  a  declension,  without 
calling  in  the  rude  hand  of  destruction  to  its 
h  look  the  life,  but,  like  a  generous 
r,  left  the  body  whole.  All  around 
this  palace,  these  halls  breathe  antiquity,  yet 
freshly.  It  was  but  thirty  yearn  since,  not 
yet  the  yesterday  of  memory,  when  a  doge 
ruled  over  the  realm ;  when  the  noble  senate, 
that  in  our  tioeuc  annals  rivals  Home's  own, 
was  convened  in  solemn-  council,  when  your 
arsenal  was  still  alive  with  force  and  activity. 
Tis  within  the  memory  of  all  around :  the 
aged  gondolier  that  accompanies  me,  vaunt- 
ing with  his  dulcified  consonants  the 


of  his  native  city,  witnessed  them  in  their 
pride;  and  the  noble  that  shrinks  in  the 
depth  of  his  curtained  gondola  back  from  the 
gaze  of  the  stranger,  was  born  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  patrician's  power  and  privilege. 
The  revolution  came  like  a  flood,  swept  away 
the  pride  of  Venice,  but  left  all  the  monu- 
ments of  that  pride  standing. 

'  How  redolent  is  the  scene  of  old  chival- 
ric  times— the  Arabesque  church,  and  pa- 
lace, the  piauttti,  whence  so  many  expedi- 
tious have  set  sail  to  conquer  Greece,  to  take 
Byzantium,  to  combat  their  rivals  of  the  Tus- 
sea.  The  winged  lion  stands  upon  its 
i  old  column,  the  gondolas — the  tongue, 
the  green  lagunes,  Palladio's  churches — all 
these  constitute  Venice,  unchanged  from 
what  she  was,  in  feature  at  least,  although 
the  "  mighty  heart"  be  dead. 

'  There  can  be  no  spot  on  earth  that  can 
embody  or  represent  the  past,  in  comparison 
with  this.  Modern  Rome,  with  bcr  churches, 
steeples,  priests,  and  vulgar  streets,  shuts  out 
the  ancient  city  from  our  eyes.  Even  Pom- 
peii, from  which  one  hopes  so  much,  recalls 
a  state  of  existence  which  does  not  strike  us, 
as  doth  that  which  is  here  recalled.  That 
age  is  too  remote ;  those  toga'd  beings  who 
lived  in  their  beautifully  adorned  cells,  seem 
almost  another  race  of  mankind  from  us,  so 
far  arc  they  removed,  not  only  by  the  inter- 
val of  centuries,  but  by  habits,  thoughts, 
hopes,  interests,— all  that  can  excite  sympa- 
thy or  link  man  to  man.   They,  too,  were  a 


iwned  people,  attracting  even 
.  but  as  having  enjoyed  the 
luxuries,  and  having  known  the  arts  which 
dirtiuguislied  the  then  luy  masters  of  the 
world.  Pompeii  is  fraught  with  vague  asso- 
ciations of  classic  antiquity ;  but  Venice  is 
the  living  spirit  of  the  might  and  splendour 
of  the  middle  ages.  In  her  streets  no  mo- 
dern custom  supersede*  those  of  centuries 
past— no  palace  rises  in  the  whimsical  taste 
of  the  day,  no  gaudy  velacle  rival*  its  neigh- 
bour in  splendour  and  trappings  and  noise. 
Time  has  rolled  over  Venice  in  a  voiceless 
course,  and  generations  have  there  been  con- 
tented to  succeed  not  only  to  their  predeces- 
sors' fortunes,  but  their  customs.  With  us 
the  follies  of  the  day  Seem  the  very  antipodes 
of  those  of  yesterday,  and  ten  yean  in  the 
ways  of  life  form  a  century.    But  here  in  Ve~ 


tworn  age  and  age,  and  you  look  back  among  [  crowds  we  see  in 
the  scenes  of  her  annals,  as  upon  one  of  those  happier  here." 
long  and  noble  avenue,  of  the  old  school  of 
picturesque,  where  miles  stretch  before  us  in 
uninterrupted  length,  unvaried,  save  where 
some  majestic  trunk  protrudes  itself,  like  a 
glorious  feat  in  the  city's  story.' 

The  third  volume  contains  two  stories, 
Sbarbuto  and  II  Critico,  both  very  good,  par- 
ticularly the  former,  the  hero  of  which  is  a 
mountain  robber,  who  derived  his  name  from 
his  beardless  chin.  lie  was  an  Englishman, 
of  the  name  of  Elstane,  who  became  the 
chief  of  a  most  daring  banditti,  that  often 
menaced  Home,  and  laid  the  holy  see  under 
contributions,  not  of  course  paid  as  tribute, 
but '  as  alms  for  the  needy  and  protection  for 
the  weak/  Elstane,  though  known  at  Home 
as  the  Prince  of  Monte  Leone,  lived  among 
the  brigands  with  Antonio,  the  daughter  of  a 
robber  chief,  who  was  much  attached  to  him, 
but  jealous  of  his  frequent  absence,  with 
which  she  reproached  him ;  he  protests  his 
attachment  to  her.    She  replies : — 

'  44  With  one  fond  word  I  would  be  con- 
tent for  months,  Giulio,  if  I  thought  your 
mind  was  bent  on  enterprise.  But  it  is  not 
so.  You  are  changed.  The  vigour  of  your 
fierce  soul  is  gone,  and  that  contempt  of  all, 
for  which  I  first  loved  you,  and  which  then 
was  an  active,  fierce,  overboiling  passion,  is 

and  intervening  hours  of  careless  languor. 
You  are  weaned  from  this  active  life  of  dar- 
ing, that  you  vowed  to  follow  ever,  and  have 
become  again  the  mean  being  of  towns,  and 
revelry  and  gaiety,  which  you  once  despised, 
and  which  I  do  still,  Giulio." 

'  "  Autonia,  you  ware  a  robber's  daugh- 
ter." 

1  *  He  was  noble  as  thyself,  Giulio,  and 
clios©  &  free 

*  "  I  upbraid  not  the  choice,  since  it  has 
been  mine.  But  cutting  throats  and  purses, 
think  you,  girl,  it  is  a  following  large  and 
noble  enough  to  content  a  spirit  such  as  you 
have  known  mine." 

'  "  It  should  more  content  such,  I  think, 
titan  chattering  in  saloons,  and  grinning, 
night  after  night,  to  painted  faces." 

•  "  Yes ;  but  if  in  these  saloons,  amongst 
those  worthless  crowds,  ambition  is  best  to 
be  pursued,  friends  made,  plans  matured, 
and  foundations  laid  for  some  noble  enter- 
prise, the  life  must  be  submitted  to." 

* "  But  what  plan,  GiuUo,  what  enter- 
prise ?" 
« « 


to  free  an 

pie." 

'  "  And  live  to  rob  them  after." 
'  "  Oh,  no !  to  live  amongst  them,  then, 
were  not  they  so  despicable." 

4  "  Am  I  not  one  on  these  hills  ?" 
'  M  Yes,  a  rude  one." 

And  a  less  rude  one  I  would  not  be— 
to  be  in  silks  and  gold,  and  to  be  mocked 
and  worshipped,  whispered  a  hundred  dif- 
ferent distracting  things  to,  have 


* "  Did  ycu  not  swear  to  . 
through  all  fate,  through  all  reverses!" 
•  "  I  did,  and  will." 
4  44  Suppose  a  throne  then  a  reverse,  a  ter- 
rible misfortune,  and  be  contented  to  ascend 
it  for  my  sake.'" 

In  the  course  of  his  adventures,  Sharhatu 
seizes  Lady  Adelaide  Devenish,  to  whom  be 
had  formerly  been  much  attached.  Antonio, 
jealous,  liberates  her,  aud  remain*  id  die 
apartment.  Sbarbuto  enters,  and,  thmkiej 
that  Adelaide  had  been  murdered  by  Auto- 
nia, convinces  the  latter,  by  his  violence,  that 
she  did  did  not  possess  his  heart : — 

'  44  Thou  hast  not  murdered  her  I"  tp.  I 
asked  Elstane. 

4  "  Have  I  not,  traditortr  exclaimed  Au- 
tonia, seeming  to  allow  the  truth  of  the  ««- 
satioo,  and  pointing  to  her  stiletto,  44  a  rob- 
ber's mistress  to  fear,  or  know  not  ho*  i- 
take  vengeance." 

• 44  Then  by  all  thine  accursed  sunn," 
cried  Elstane,  every  vein  swelling  with  dfi- 
perate  anger,  "  thou  shalt  follow  thy  vicia. 
What  wert  thou  to  me  but  the  phythimt  of 

,an  hour,  thou  sanguinary  ,  thou,  wsh  i 

heart  to  feel.  Compare  thvsclf  with  her,- 
be  jealous  of  Adelaide  dc  Rerrri.  I  ooff 
loved,  nor  cared  for  thee  an  atom,  and  *Z 
now  never  see  thee  more  " 

4  44  Kill  me,  Giulio,  kill  roe,"  cried  Abu- 
nia, 44  'twere  better  mercy.  You  threaten*! 
it  Fulfil  your  threat.  You  have  spoka 
bitterer  than  the  blow  can  be." 

4  44  1  may  have  threatened,"  replied  B- 
atane,  his  fury,  but  not  his  agitation  wW- 
ing,  as  he  trembled  in  every  limb,  "bet  I 
am  no  executioner,  no  assassin.  Go  tiy 
way,  woman.  Death  will  find  thee  w» 
enough." 

4  44  It  will,  tl 
slabber  with  the  tongue — this  is  a 
pon,"  and  as  she  spoke,  An  to  nia  boned  8* 
stiletto  in  her  neck.  She  had  learned  ■» 
truly  where  the  fetal  blow  should  be  dfsf» 
In  an  instant  she  was  a  corpse  at  the  foot  * 
Elstane. 

4  A  number  of  the  banditti  rushed  »  sit* 
instant  into  the  apartment,  with  the  bdinsv 
that  the  prisoner  had  escaped, -that  I> 
Devenish  had  been  seen  riding  Croolbe^ 

!a?4»\Vto"?  tCtha 
escaped,— then  have  I 
I  nia  for  a  lie  I" 

4  44  You,"  cried  a  robber, 44  Sbartuto  mur- 
der the  daughter  of  our  ancient  chief  P 
44 1  Tis  true,  my  friend." 
4  The  words  that  passed  were  few.  T» 
robbers  were  indignant  at  what  thev  thou:* 
die  bloody  and  ungrateful  crime  of  the*  eh*' 
— a  crime  this  was  even  to  mem.  ELaaM 
provoked  them.  And  ere  the  life-blood- 
Antonia  ceased  to  flow,  that  of  the  mforti- 
nate  Prince  of  Monte  »mcle 
her's. 
which  he 


_  Leone  mingled 
He  died  by  the  swords  of  the  b*i«i 
he  had  so  often  led  to  peril  and" 


gam. 

friend,  I    4  44  A  few  days  after  this 


not  even  thee,  Giulio,  and  to  be  surrounded  |  following  paragraph  appeared  in  the  i*"* 

with  cold  civil  smiling  faces,  like  the  strange  !  di  Roma ."-  by> google 
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' "  It  is  with  the  utmost  regret,  consterna- 
tion, and  horror,  that  we  have  to  relate,  that 
a  body  of  daring  aad  nefarious  brigands, 
found  access  last  week  into  the  castle  of 
Monte  Leone,  and  there,  after  baring  plun- 
dered the  palace,  murdered,  in  cold  blood, 
the  illustrious  and  excellent  prince  thereof, 
whose  memory  Rome  will  long  lament,  Sec. 
be." 

'The  truth  was  of  course  whispered 
amongst  the  higher  circles,  within  which 
every  Italian  event  is  carefully  confined ;  the 
public  knew  no  more  than  what  the 
lament  of  the  Diurvo  informed  them.' 

II  Critico,  though  last,  is  by  no  means  the 
least  interesting  article  in  these  really  enter- 
taining volumes  ;  nor  are  they  entertaining 
only,  as  they  contain  a  great  deal  of  informa- 
tion respecting  Italy  and  the  Italians,  as  well 


The  Death  of  Jguirre  ;  Ianthc,  a  Talc  ; 
JioMam  Cattle;  Battle  Abbtjf ;  and  other 
Poem.     By   Jous  Watsost  Dalby. 
12mo.pp.  68.  London,  1825.  Leathwick. 
That  a  few  of  the  poems  in  this  little  volume 
have  met  with  our  approval  will  be  readily 
believed,  from  the  fact  of  their  having  pre- 
viously appeared  in  The  Literary  Chronicle ; 
the  new  one*,  which  form  the  principal  part 
display  equal  merit;  they  arc  evidently  the 
productions  of  a  gifted  mind,  and  several  of 
them  possess  great  poetic  beauty.  The  author 
is  of  a  pensive  turn,  and,  like  too  many  poets, 
one  to  whom  Nature  in  her  gifts  has  been  more 
bountiful  than  Fortune:  this  appears  in  more 
than  one  of  his  productions,  particularly  the 
following,  which  excites  a  painful  interest, 
when  we  consider  that  the  author  is  a 
young  man,  at  least  so  we  believe : — 
«I  look  forward  fearful, 
I  look  backward  tearful, 
For  dark  seems  the  future— nor  proffers  one  joy; 
Fair  pleasure!  are  flying, 


lor  gladdened  my  path  when  aboy. 
■  ror  all  that  was  dearest, 
When  kindest  aud  nearest. 
And  wben  best  approved,  has  been  called  for 
by  fale; 

Tb«s  coldest  of  any, 
The  valueless  many, 
Alone  live  in  hope,  and  are  proudly  elate. 
<  The  joy-dreams  are  banished, 
The  warm  hopes  evanished, 
That  lured  me  as  Iris  attracts  the  gay  child  ; 
The  radianc*  that  caught  wo 
Too  speedily  taught  ma 
Dv  what  fading  colours  my  eyes  were  beguiled. 
'  Jfow  dreary  and  drooping, 
And  wan  and  unhoping, 
[  creep  through  life's  remnant  of  lingering  days, 
With  nought  to  enlighten, 
Or  soften,  or  brighten, 
rhe  far-spreading  gloom  that  my  dim  eye  sur- 

•The  tree  boyhood  Pi.»w 
And  young  feeling 
— lj  and  not 


Of  all  its  old  glory 


eloquent 


'  As  onward  we  falter 
All  life's  prospects  alter, 
But  the  change  the  most  bitter  and  clinging— 
Is  wben  the  heart's  feelings, 
And  gentlest  revealing*, 
Shrink  beneath  the  world'*  merciless  stinging. 
•  Then  loveless  we  wander. 
And  joylessly  ponder, 
The  gloom  of  the  future— the  waste  of  the  past, 
Nor  grasp  at  Uie  present, 
Though  seemingly  pleasant, 
Lest  that  too  should  meet  disappointment's 
stem  blast! 
•Then  Love 's  for 
And  Hope's  for 
The  best  chances  of  life  are  still  for  the  brave  j 
But  all  my  prayers  rise  for. 
And  all  my  beart  sighs  for, 
Is  the  silence,  the  solace,  the  peace  of  the  grave.' 

There  are  a  few  very  pretty  sonnets,  prin- 
cipally addressed  to  Air.  Phlbv's  friends, 
which  display  a  very  amiable  feeling,  and 
do  honour  to  the  head  and  heart  of  the 
author. 

Attic  Fragment*;  or.  Character!,  Custom*, 
Opiniota,  and  Scene*.  By  the  Author  of 
Modern  Athens,  and  Babylon  the  Great. 
8Vo.  pp.  379.  London,  1825.  Knight 
and  Lnccy. 

The  author  of  this  work  has  risen  into  rapid, 
and  by  no  means  undeserved  popularity,  by 
his  Athens  and  Babylon^which,  though  often 
satirical,  and  sometimes  illiberal,  are  very 
clever  works.   The  Attic  Fragments  are  not 
altogether  new,  many  of  them  having,  as  the 
author  suites,  *  already  been  published,  or  at 
least  printed,  but  in  connection  with  other 
matters,  of  a  more  temporary  nature.  They 
have/  he  says,  •  been  written  at  different 
times,  and  consequently  under  impressions 
in  so  far  varying  with  those  times  ;'  but  he 
adds,  and  we  think  it  not  improbable,  that 
'  they  are  almost  all  the  result  of  more  consi- 
deration and  labour  than  are  usually  bestow- 
ed upon  the  same  portion  of  an  extended 
work.'  •  They  consist  of  a  series  of  about 
twenty  well-written  essays  and  sketches  on 
various  subjects,  literary  and  political;  Uiey 
are  marked  by  the  same  acuteness  and  off- 
hand decision  which  distinguish  the  other 
works  of  this  writer,  and  exhibit  fewer  in- 
stances of  negligence  of  style.    The  first  pa- 
per gives  a  lively,  though  somewhat  coloured 
sketch  of  St.  Stephen's,  its  members,  and  the 
usual  routine  of  the  proceedings,  with  good 
portraits  of  Canning  and  Brougham,  who  are 
afterwards  treated  of  more  at  length  in  a  sepa- 
rate article.   The  second  paper  is  a  sort  of 
philosophical  essay  on  the  tyranny  of  influ- 
ence; but  we  have  no  space  to  notice  every 
article.  There  is  an  amusing  story  of  a  Scotch 
baillie  and  sheriff  seizing  a  volume  of  La- 
eroix's  Fluxions  in  French  for  a  revolution- 
ary treatise,  because  the  terras  radical  and 
Vintegrationdct  radical*  frequently  occurred  in 
it.    The  article  entitled  the  Ileign  of  George 
the  Third  gives  a  good,  but  necessarily  brief, 
political  view  of  the  state  of  Europe  during 
that  eventful  half-century,  and  the  influence 
it  has  had  in  changing  the  aspect  of  society. 
After  noticing  die  great  spread  of  knowledge 
in  that  period,  and  the  rapid  advances  that 
been  made  in  the  sciences,  the  author 


1  The  grand  advantage,  however,  to  which 
all  the  others  are  owing,  or  at  least  without 
which  they  would  have  been  of  comparatively 
little  value,  Is  the  improvement  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  art  of  printing,  and  the 
consequent  circulation  of  information ;  and 
while  this  remains,  the  world  is  completely 
secured  against  any  great  or  general  relapse 
into  ignorance.  The  rulers  of  the  world 
find,  that  when  they  do  wrong,  the  press 
is  an  all-powerful  corrector  of  their  errors ; 
and  therefore  they,  from  time  to  time,  have 
menaced  its  freedom.  But  it  has  gene- 
rally happened,  that  what  it  has  been  in 
danger  of  losing  in  one  century,  it  has 
gained  in  another ;  and,  indeed,  the  de- 
sire of  information,  and  an  appetite  for 
books,  have  now  become  so  very  general, 
that  it  is  absolutely  beyond  the  power  of 
anything  human  to  destroy  the  freedom  of 
the  press.  That  freedom  is,  no  doubt,  some- 
times abused  to  licentiousness ;  but  the  in- 
stances in  which  the  press  has  done  harm  are 
so  very  few,  comjiared  with  those  in  which  it 
has  done  good,  that  those  who  would  lay 
upou  it  any  restrictions  which  might  circum- 
scribe its  utility,  must  be  numbered  among 
the  enemiej  of  mankind.  What  has  often 
been  said  of  religion,  may  be  said  of  the 
press — "  It  never  quarrels  with  any  man  till 
ne  first  quarrel  with  it."  '  « 

Major  Macturk,  which,  though,  called  a 
fragment,  and  is  in  fact  so  as  to  story,  is  the 
longest  article  in  the  volume.  The  4  British 
Public  in  1819,'  is  rather  heavy  for  a  work 
professing  to  be  attic,  and  is  much  inferior 
to  another  article  on  Political  Parties.  The 
Blacksmith  of  Glammis  is  '  ower  long  a  tale' 
in  verse.  Perhaps  one  of  the  best  papers, 
and  (we  believe)  original,  is  entitled  An 
Excursion.  It  relates  to  a  journey  made  in 
Pifeahire  by  the  author  and  two  friend ■> ;  one 
a  botanist,  and  the  other  a  geologist.  The 
tour  includes  several  clever  descriptions  of 
places  and  character,  a  few  of  which  we 
quote.  The  first  is  of  St.  Andrew's  and  Fall  - 
land  :— 

'  In  Fife,  if  we  abate  the  cleanliness  and 
comfort  of  the  cottagers,  which  are  very  un- 
common, and  the  dementia  (Fifishness)  of  the 
lairds,  which  is  by  no  means  so,  there  are 
only  two  subjects  out  of  which  even  a  book- 
maker could  make  anything — the  aired  city 
of  St.  Andrew's,  and  the  old  palace  of  Falk- 
land ;  and  both  of  these  are  famous  only  as 
ruins, — St. Andrew's,  as  the  place  where  Bu- 
chanan taught,  and  Falkland  as  that  whence 
James  the  Fifth  sallied  out  to  captivate  the 
hearts  and  corrupt  the  manners  of  the  Fifati 
fair.    Of  the  first  of  these  I  would  nay,  that 
its  college  is  still  in  existence  ;  that  its  pro- 
fessors lecture  and  drink  tea  (not  forgetting 
to  dine)  during  the  cold  months  of  the  year, 
and  play  golf  during  the  summer  ones;  that 
its  daughters  sigh  as  much  and  ns  long  for 
the  holy  bands  of  matrimony,  as  any  maidens 
in  the  country ;  that  the  sea  encroaches  upon 
the  one  side  of  it ;  and  that  the  other  side 
does  not  encroach  much  upon  the  land.  Still 
it  is  St.  Andrew's,— or  rather  it  is  still  St. 
Andrew's. 

*  Of  Falkland,  I  would  and  can  say  more, 
both  because  it  was  the  chosen  rtsideucc  of 
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Scotland's  merry  king,  and  because  it  lay  not 
far  out  of  the  line  of  our  march.  Before  the 
plough  rooted  up  the  forest,  and  the  pavilion 
of  kings  became  the  nestling  place  of  daws 
und  owls,  Falkland  must  have  been  a  lovely 
place.  Situated  on  a  rich  and  varied  spot, 
at  the  rising  edge  of  the  lxunonds,  which  lift 
their  green  and  exquisitely  formed  tops  hi^h 
in  mid  air,  surrounded  on  the  other  side  by 
its  wide  demesne  and  its  dark  oaks,  low 
enough  to  be  completely  sheltered,  and  yet 
Kuflkieiitly  elevated  for  commanding  (he  fine 
valley,  or  rather  amphitheatre  of  1  ife,  with 
the  .silvery  Eden  in  the  middle,  and  the  hills 
of  sutlicicut  altitude  for  beauty,  but  not  so 
lofty  iis  to  produce  the  ideas  of  cold  or  steri- 
lity. It  must  have  looked  a  retreat  from  all 
the  cares  and  troubles  of  life, — a  chosen 
temple  for  those  soft  gods  to  whom  James 
was  so  fervtnt  in  his  adoration.  The  village 
und  houses  are  mean,  but  the  fields  are  as 
admirable  for  their  natural  fertility,  as  for  the 
skill  with  which  they  arc  cultivated,  while 
the  broken  buttresses  and  battered  towers  of 
the  palace  rise  above  the  whole,  as  if  to 
proclaim  the  tiiumpli  of  ruin  over  all  earthly 
tliimrs.' 

There  is  a  eood  sketch  of  a  Scottish  J  .and 
Inches — a  great  antiquary,  who  was  very 
anxious  to  prove  Ins  and  li;s  neighbours' 
I  toman  descent  With  this  laird  the  party 
dined: — 

*  The  laird  had  resolved  to  do  us  the  dou- 
ble favour  of  showing  us  the  bones  of  the 
lioniun,  and  the  hospitality  of  the  present 
race.  We  were  introduced  to  five  or  six 
brawny  fellows,  distinguished  by  the  names 
of  their  estates  or  farms,  and  recommended 
for  the  rummers  of  whiskey  punch  sjsjdh  could 
drink  ;  which  latter  circumstance  w  ;i»  repaid 
by  the  one  who  was  landed  as  a  twenty  glass 
man,  savinr,  very  significantly,  "  Land,  you 
maun  win  the  bran ;  you  are  aye  twu  glasses 
uhoon  me,  do  be.tt  forV' 

1 "  Awed,  awerl.  Drouthydikes,"  said  the 
laird,  "well  find  a' that  out  ingudetime; 
but  we  niann  gae  an'  see  the  banes,  an'  syne, 
g.-nllcmcn,  gm  ye  a'  like  we'll  come  inwith 
and  try  the  bi«f." 

•  Away  we  went  to  feast  our  eyes  with  the 
imperial  skeleton,  ami  while  we  were  upon 
our  way,  1  know  not  how  it  was,  but  I  could 
not  refrain  from  thinking  of  the  antiquary 
with  his  Uomat)  camp.  We  arrrived  at  a 
littlahill,  thr  brown  top  of  which  was  marked 
by  an  enclosure  of  greon,  ut  the  south  side 
ol  which  wcie  two  or  three  smaller  enclo- 
sures, which  to  nie  apjx  ared  as  the  founda- 
tions of  a  fanner's  hamlet  which  had  been 
abandoned,  say  a  century  before.  Close  by 
them,  surrounded  by  a  pnlin;,',  thickly  wat- 
tled with  fitue  branch**,  to  repress  the  cu- 
riosity of  the  cattle  (  which,  though  no  great 
admirer*  of  Rests,  are  known  to  be  so  fond 
of  bones  that  they  would  not  spare;  even  those 
ut  a  Roman  i  uq«n.i),  were  the  precious 
relics,  which,  though  Uio  In  ml  had  visited 
with  religious  venemuon,  he  had  not  allowed 
to  be  removed  from  the  situatiou  m  which 
they  hail  been  found.  It  niu.t  be  adniittetl. 
that  in  this  un-l.!.«m  bke  foi  bearaiwe,  he 
was  not  aciu.ted  l,v  re  pert  alone;  for  ho 
added.  "  IWra'l  Ma  savin'  how  fang  the 


ghaists  o*  thae  Romans  may  gae  danderin' 
about ;  an'  the  gude-wife  threeps,  tliat  aye 
sin*  the  tumulus  was  opened,  there  has  been 
an  unco  unearthly  sough  amo'  the  broom  i* 
the  gloamins." 

1  My  geological  companion  was  the  fore- 
most to  follow  the  laird  within  the  sacred 
enclosure,  not  only  because  he  was  more  con- 
versant with  "  things  under  the  earth''  than  I 
any  other  of  the  party,  but  because  he  had 
studied  under  Dr.  Barclay,  and  thus,  though 
he  had  no  previous  exi>erience  in  the  osteo- 
logy of  I  toman  emperors,  he  knew  all  sorts 
of  skeletons  from  live  moose  to  the  elephant. 
A  bone  was  handed  to  lum,  which  he  pro- 
nounced to  be  the  tibia  of  a  man  of  gigantic 
dimensions. 

'  "  I  tell'd  you  that,"  said  the  laird,  "  nae 
doot  but  it's  Agricola  himsel' ;  no  the  least 
doot  o't.  But,  Oudesafe  us!  he'd  had  an 
awfu'  pair  o'  jaws  o'  his  ain,  for  there's  a 
tooth  wad  sair  the  biggest  cart-horse  in  a' 
Strathmore  P 

•  Here  the  botanist  stepped  forward :  he 
was  also  a  medical  student,  though  of  more 
brief  standing  ;  and  looking  at  the  tooth,  he 
observed,  with  much  composure,  that,  "  if  J 
the  tooth  belonged  to  a  human  warrior,  that  | 
warrior  must  have  l>ecn  none  other  than 
Nebuchadnezzar  himself;  because  from  the 
form  of  the  tooth,  as  well  as  from  the  mixing 
of  the  enamel  in  plates  with  the  bone,  he 
could  demonstrate  that,  according  to  Cuvier, 
the  owner  must  have  fed  upon  grass." 

'  The  laird  looked  a  little  chop  fallen. 

*  "  Look,"  said  the  geologist,  "  if  you  can 
find  amon*  the  would  the  astragalus  or  the 
us  i  \  •.  tern  iiL.tiiiir  lii  1 1  ;o  cimvi«"  :tn  ptXh 
cess,  fur  these  will  be  decisive  evidence,  as 
the  fi.'i'-.er  is  wanting  m  every  annual  but 
man,  .i  .  l  man  is  the  only  one  in  which  the 


leave,  Drouthydikes  was  under  tbt  till*. 
The  laird  treated  us  very '  kindly,  made  « 
stay  during  the  night,  called  us  by  dartat) 
in  the  morning  ;  and,  observing  to  my  com- 
panion, that  he  must "  Baud  oot  o'  th*  rani 
o'  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Balaam's  ass,"W 
us  to  the  site  of  Dunsmane  Castle.  »> 
returned  to  breakfast,  and  when  that  «* 
over,  the  laird,  on  purpose,  no  douto,  ii 
prevent  us  from  spoiling  the  story  of  Agno> 
U's  bones,  sent  his  carriage  with  m  "aii 
as  we  likit," — and  we  took  it  to  the  anew! 
burgh  of  Forfar,  in  which  our  stay  wa  u 
brief  as  possible.' 

With  this  extract  we  conclode:  Ait* 
Fragments,  if  they  do  not  add  to,  will  cw- 
firm,  the  literary  reputation  of  the  suit, 
who  is  a  man  of  keen  observation  ind  <Lr 


latter  so  terminates." 

4  "  A  process  docs  tin  soon  terminate  in 
oor  Shirra  Coort  here,"  said  tlu>  laird,  trying 
to  make  a  joke  of  the  matter,  "  and,  for  my 
ain  part,  1  hae  nae  experience  that  it  termi- 
nates sooner  afore  the  fifteen  i'  your  coort  at 
Edinburgh;"  but,  proceeding  in  his  search, 
he  brought  up  the  jawbone  of  a  horse,  very 
much  decayed,  but  ItiU  i*rfeci  enough  to  be 
known  even  by  the  hurd  himself. 

«  "  CmphP  said  he,  as  he  handed  it  to  die 
geologist. 

4  "  We  must  go  a  little  further  into  anti- 
quity still,"  said  the  botanist;  "we  are  in 
the  province  of  sacred  history,  and  no  doubt 
have  both  Balaam  and  his  ass  before  us  at 
[  this  pr nt  moment." 

'  "  Thank  von  for  that,  freend,  thank  vou 
for  Uiat,"  sa.d  the  laird ;  "  I'se  warrant  ye 
are  eltlin  at  me  there,  Balaam  the  false  pro- 
phet, in  no  finding  the  bones  o'  Agricola  after 
a' ;  an'  the  ass,  for  iiiakin'  sic  a  fool  o'  my- 
scT  afore  strangers.  But  let's  awa"  to  dinner, 
and  let  Agricola  sleep;  for  gin  Drouthydikes 
get  a  gli.sk  o'  this,  he'll  mak' 


stock  to  die  haill  Strath." 

*  Serresy  was  promised  ami  kept.  The 
dinner  was  immense  in  quantity,  and  far  from 
disputable  in  quality ;  the  laird  drowned  his 
misfortune^  in  bus  cups,  mid  ere  we.  who 
wem,  allowed  a  lilltt  licence  became  we 
were  -tranters,  tuuJ  proposed  to  take  our 


Of  Telescopes ;  being  the  Hetdt  of  IV* 
Years'  Krperiment  irt/A  >;fly-o*  '!<*■ 
scopes,  of  from  One  to  Hae  lickn  Din- 
ter,  in  the  PiKsettkm  of  If 7/Ssn  Kitd»', 
AI  D.    12mo.  pp.  485.   London,  1FS 
Whittaker. 
The  men  of  trade,  residing  east  of  Tec; 
Bar,  in  estimating  the  value  of  any**,  «• 
it  is  worth  all  it  will  bring ;  authors,  bw 
are  not  to  be  confined  to  such  pound,  id- 
ling, and  pence  calculations,  and  they  **• 
mate  their  labours  not  by  what  they  will  F 
duce,  but  by  what  they  have  cost  S*8 ' 
the  case  with  Dr.  Kitchiner,  who,  »  r_ 
eluding  his. work,  tell*  the  reader 
chaser,  that  he  has  it  for  xrVztb  P^f  * 
the  author  has  paid  for  it,  and  tint  i< -J 
read  it  in      50th  part  of  the 
him  to  write  it ;  in  plain  word<,  A*"1*! 
doctor  declares,  that  the  kntmleii^"** 
muntcatrs  in  this  volume,  has  cost 
vears'  sTudy  ;ind  £lG'j6  in  money,  m<r*-' 
however,  we  suppose  the  fifty-one  vk*^ 
he  possesses. 

Though  not  the  most  prolific  «l  ■' 
Kitchiner  is  one  of  the  most  mult^-'1' 3 
eccentric  writers  of  the  day ;  at  on*  w*  " 
fmd  him  as  his  name  implies,  a 
studying  how  to  invent,  not  a  new 
a  new  means  of  gratifying  it,  and  couai p 
appetite  by  some  tid-bit ;  we  nextw^- 
in  all  the  plenitude  of  his  dignity.  ">  f ' , 
cian,  teaching  bow  to  invigorate  and  I^- 
life,  and  procure  a  good  appetite 
to  quarter  on  a  friend;  the  fm.uioi1"' 
of  the  housekeeper  next  occupy  h»  J"'^- 
and  he  teaches  ber  how  to  keep  her 
in  the  best  manner,  diough  not  we  } r?N 
1 1  v  d  >iMc  eht  ry .    As  a  cheerful  disp^ ' 
e^s.  nUtti  to  good  health,  aDd  singi^  » 
proof  of  tbe  formcr,  the  doctor  bis  w^J 
essav  on  the  subject ;  and  lest  perwi ^ 
■  tnught,  should  not  know  how  to  e.Q{* !  ° 
I  acquired  ulent,  or  misapply  it,  he  baff 
the  «  Loyal,  National,  and  Sea-Sonpy* 
|  land ;'  and  lastly,  as  cookiti<;,  hous**^ 
and  singing,  must  all  have  an  endj>w>a 


this  Dr.  Kitchiner  I 
Ue  generally,  and  U.c  particular  1 


AND  WEEKLY 
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do  oot  present  him  with  proofs,  substantial  as 
his  t#it  dinner,  of  its  sense  of  his  publica-  j 
boos,  and  erect  monuments  to  his  memory,  | 
why  then  we  jay,  the  world  is  extremely  un- 
?wftii. 

Bui  although  the  epicure  may  rest  Dr. 
Krtcoiners  feme  on  his  Cook's  Oracle ;  the 
tr.L-t:cssof  a  family  or  the  housekeeper  praise 
most  (us  Ledger;  the  provident  man  thank 
Kim  most  for  rendering  Making  a  Will  a  Plea- 
lure ;  the  embryo  Brahams  and  Stephens** 
rhant  his  praises  for  his  Observations  on 
Singing ;  and  the  patriot  and  the  sailor  eulo- 
gize him  for  bis  collection  of  Loyal  and  Sea- 
Songs;  yet  all  must  laud  him  for  the  Econo- 
my of  the  Eyes— that  is,  all  who  have  eyes, 
and  those  who  have  not,  being  unable  to  ap- 
preciate its  merits,  may  be  excused  from  of- 
fering- an  opinion. 

Although  this  work  is  called  a  second  part 
of  the  Economy  of  the  Eyes,  yet  treating,  as 
H  does  almost  exclusively,  on  telescopes,  it  is 
complete  in  itself.    Few  persons — perhaps 
do  amateur,  living  or  dead — ever  devoted 
more  time  or  attention  to  the  subject  than 
Dr.  Krtchiner,  who  has  spared  neither  pains 
nor  ex]>ense  to  gain  information ;  and  being, 
like  Seopca,  a  person  to  whom  the  most  in- 
(erestinc  discovery  would  have  no  charms,  if 
he  was  to  be  the  sole  depositary  of  it,  be 
makes  his  knowledge  public ;  and  that,  too,  in 
a  manner  so  plain,  that  he  who  runs  nay  read 
The  work  is  the  more  valuable,  as  no  preced- 
ing treatise  on  optics  or  astronomy  contains 
directions  for  the  application  of  various  roag- 
HifyiDir  powers  to  telescopes  of  different  cou- 
*t  ructions,   There  is  not,  perhaps,  much  me- 
thod in  Dr.  K.'s  arraignment  of  the  subject,  yet 
there  is  scarcely  a  single  fact  connected  with 
H,  thai  is  not  treated  in  a  skilful  and  satisfac- 
tory manner.  While  the  doctor  takes  nothiug 
on  trust,  he  is  by  no  means  insensible  to  the 
merits  of  others,  and  does  great  justice,  as 
well  as  service,  to  opticians,  by  showing 


sir  instruments  or  themselves 
be  blamed  by  persons  unskilled  in 
the  use  of  telescopes.  ()n  this  subject,  he 
says : — '  If  I  was  an  optician.  I  would  alxutt 
as  willingly  waltz  blindfolded  and  barefoot 
™nn?  red-hot  ploughshares,  laid  at  unequal 
distances  from  each  other,  as  have  all  my  te- 
lescopes tried  by  that  truly  troublesome  test, 
i  fixed  star.  We  know  not  where  to  make 
in  extract  that  wffl  do  justice  to  the  author : 
we  shall,  however,  quote,  as  perhaps  the 
nost  generally  useful,  his  direction  '  how  to 
fdjtrst  or  set  a  telescope  :'— 
'  From  the  want  of  knowing  how  to  adjust 
telescope  to  distinct  vision  for  different  dis- 
1  rices,  I  have  not  been  much  surprised  when 
have  heard  some  people  complain  most 
j,  that  tbey  never  met  with  a  glass 
which  they  could  see  distinctly,  and 
there,  that  their  eye  is  always  so  strained 
T  looking  through  a  telescope  that  they  arc 
rraid  to  use  one. 

*  However,  to  look  through  a  good  glass 
hen  it  ts  accurately  adjusted,  I  believe  is 
try  little,  if  any  more  fatigue  to  the  eye, 
tain  it  is  to  look  with  as  earnest  attention  at 
ie  same  object,  for  the  same  length  of  time, 
itJi  the  naki*d  eye. 
'It 


almost  every  eye,  even 
ne  age,  has  its  peculiar 


not  been  accustomed  to  use  telescopes,  that  I 
if  every  part  of  the  instrument  is  perfect,  and  I 
perfectly  clean — that  if  objects  do  not  appear 
perfectly  distinct,  and  sharply  defined,  that 
fault  must  arise  either  from  the  various  parts 
of  the  telescope  not  lieing  properly  adjusted 
to  each  other,  or  to  the  instrument  not  being 
adjusted  to  the  eye  of  the  person  observing. 

4  Each  person  ought  to  set  a  telescope 
for  his  own  eye;  fo 
of  people  of  llie  sa 
focus. 

'  1'ersom  unaccustomed  to  adjust  a  teles- 
cope are  often  unable  to  do  so  with  that  de- 
gree of  nicety  which  is  needful  to  produce 
perfectly  distinct  vision ;  and  it  is  extremely 
difficult  for  another  person  to  do  so  for  them, 
however  well  acquainted  with  the  usual  pe- 
culiarities of  tlie  eye  at  various  ages :  thus 
the  most  interesting  parts  of  telescopic  exhi- 
bitions are  often  seen  but  very  imperfectly. 

'  To  give  some  idea  of  the  focus,  opticians 
sotnetiniM  dnw  a  line  round  the  tube,  where 
the  telescope  is  most  distiuct  for  a  common 
eye  at  the  distance  commonly  required. 
*  As  the  reader  may  have,  observed  that  the 


'  More  glasses  have  been 
the  want  of  this  knowledge 


condemned  fur 
than  from  any 
other  cause,  and  more  eye  and  object-glasses 
liave  been  spoiled.  Those  who  are  not  aware 
of  it  suppose  that  when  they  turn  their  glass 
to  an  object  to  which  it  is  not  adjusted  that 
its  glasses  want  wiping,  and  they  keep  rub- 
bing, till  in  a  little  time  tiny  render  them 
about  as  unfit  to  look  ill  rough  a*  ground 
glass. 

'Sometimes a  film  or  fog  forms  bctwocn  tie 
object-glasses,  or,  as  die  optical  ]»hra.se  is, 
"the  glasses  .sweat :"  viheu  this  happen* 
they  must  be  taken  out  of  dieir  cell  and  wiped 
with  a  bit  of  soft  leather  or  of  very  tine  silver 
paper,  but  never  do  this  but  when  it  is  abso- 
lutely needful,  and  there,  take  care  to  replace 
them  in  the  same  position  ;  rt.  is  seldom  re- 
quisite oftener  than  once  or  twice  in  a  year. 
Nor  wipe  the  object  or  eye-glass  except  they 
really  require  it — as  often  as  you  wipe  them, 
you  scratch  them  a  little. 

*  To  sec  an  object  distinctly  at  any  given 
distance,  the  longer  and  older  die  sipht  of  tin! 
person,  die  longer  die  tube  must  he  drum 
out.    Thus,  if  a  person  of  twenty  year*  </{ 
spying-glasses  which  are  in  use  at  watering  I  ago,  who  has  n  common  eye,  has  adjusted  a 


tecl  distinct- 
is  a  much  bet- 


places,  and  at  sea,  have  a  mark  on  their  tube 
which  is  tailed  the  place  to  set  it  to ;  very 
few  persons  have  any  idea  Uiat  every  varia- 
tion in  the  distance  of  the  object,  or  the  age 
of  the  person,  requires  a  variation  of  die  ad- 
justment of  the  glass. 

'  When  you  use  a  telescope,  hold  the  outer 
tube  in  one  hand,  and  the  inner  with  the 
other  hand,  look  through  the  ceutre  of  the 
glass  at  the  object  yr>u  wish  it  to  show  you, 
and  adjust  it  patiently  and  precisely  thus : — 
press  the  eye-tube  towards  the  object-glass, 
vision  will  gradually  increase  in  distinctness 
as  the  eye-glass  approaches  its  proper  dis- 
tance from  the  object-glass,  and  when  there, 
the  object  will  lie  seen  perfectly  and  sharply 
defined ;  if  the  eye-tube  be  put  in  beyond  the 
proper  distance,  the  object  will  again  become 
indistinct,  and  in  that  case  the  eye-tube  must 
be  withdrawn  again:  a  very  little  practice 
will  enable  a  person  easily  to  obtain  the  pre- 
cise point  at  which  the  most  peri" 
|  ness  can  be  obtained.  This 
terway  of  adjusting  a  glass  than  to  put  it  up 
to  the  eye,  and  then  pull  out  the  inner  tube  ; 
by  which  act,  if  the  tube  does  not  slide  regu- 
larly, or  is  shorter  than  you  expect,  it  may 
suddenly  slip  out,  and  strike  your  eye,  and 
plant  a  cataract. 

'  The  greater  die  magnifying  power  of  a 
glass,  the  greater  nicety  is  required  in  adjust- 
ing it. 

'  If  you  wish  to  see  anything  further  off, 
or  nearer;  for  each  variation  of  distance,  a 
corresponding  variation  of  adjustment  is  re- 
quired ;  i.  e.  of  the  distance  of  the  eye-piece 
from  the  object-glass,  which  must  be  dimi- 
nished in  the  proportion  that  the  distance  of 
the  object  is  increased.  This  caulieti  is  quite 
necessary — I  liave  met  with  many  persons 
who  have  condemned  a  glass  because  they 
could  only  see  some*  objects  distinctly  with  it, 
and  for  others  they  found  it  useless — merely, 
because  they  I  tad  not  been  told,  that  every 
variation  of  the  distance  of  the  object  requires 
a  corresponding  variation  iu  the  adjustment. 


glass,  for  distinct  vision  at  the  distance  of 
sixty  yards,  and  wishes  to  set  it  so  that  a  per- 
son of  forty  or  fifty  years  of  age,  who  uses 
convex  spectacles  of  thirty-six  or  thirty  inches 
focus,  may  see  as  distinctly  with  it  an  object 
at  the  distance  of  sixty  yards — he  must  pull 
out  the  lube  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch  fm-  • 
ther, — more  or  less,  as  the  eye  is  longer  or 
older,  the  telescope  is  lonccr  or  shorter :  and 
the  magnifying  power,  and  the  distance  of  ti-r- 
objecl,  are  more  or  less,—  or  they  must  look 
through  the  g'ass  with  their  spectacles  on 

'  Near-sighted  people,  when  they  wear  their 
spectacles,  see  at  the  same  focus  as  persons 
who  have  a  common  eye — without  their  spec- 
tacles the  tube  must  be  pushed  in  nearer  to 
the  object  glass. 

'The  best  way  of  holding  a  glass. 
'  If  you  put  it  up  to  your  right  eye,  hold  it 
with  your  left  baud — iu  such  a  manner,  that 
the  left  arm  forms  a  blind  before  the  left  eye. 

'  Some  fidgetty  folks,  when  not  looking 
Ui rough  their  glass,  keep,  ever  and  anon, 
pawing,  and  wiping  the  eye  or  the  object- 
glass; — neither  of  these  should  be  touched,— 
except  when  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
clean  them,  aad  then,  only  with  a  bit  of  soft 
leather,  due  linen,  or  the  Gtiest  silver  pa- 
per.' 

In  a  note,  Dr.  Kitchener  gives  the  follow- 
ing anecdote  of  that  celebrated  optician, 
Jesse  Ramsden : — 

4  It  was  his  custom  to  retire  in  the  evening 
to  what  he  considered  the  most  comfortable 
corner  in  the  bouse,  and  take  his  seat  close  to 
the  kitchen  fWc-side,  in  order  to  draw  some 
plan  for  die  forming  a  new  instrument,  or 
scheme  for  the  improvemeut  of  one  already 
made.  There,  widi  bis  drawing  implements 
on  die  table  before  him,  a  cat  sitting  on  one 
side,  and  a  certain  portion  of  bread,  butler, 
and  a  small  mug  of  porter  placed  on  the  other, 
while  four  or  five  apprentices  commonly  mad« 
up  die  circle,  he  aroused  himself  with  whist- 
ling the  favourite  air,  or  soraetimw  singing 
the  old  ballad  of,-  by  QOQg\^ 
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*  If  f!i<-  is  not  so  true  to  me, 
Wliut  care  I  to  whom  itic  be  1 

What  care  I,  what  care  I,  to  whom  »he  be  f 
aid  appeared,  in  this  domestic  group,  con- 
I  utedly  happy.  When  he  occasionally  sent 
t  or  a  workman,  to  give  him  necessary  direc- 
tions concerning  what  he  wished  to  have 
done,  he  first  showed  the  recent  finished 
(  I  in,  then  explained  the  different  parts  of  it, 
aud  generally  toncluded  by  saying,  "Now 
a.e,  man,  let  us  try  lo  find  fault  with  it ;"  and 
thus,  by  putting  two  head-,  together,  to  scruti- 
nize his  own  performance,  some  alteration 
was  probably  made  for  the  better.  And, 
whatever  expense  an  instrument  had  cost  in 
tormina;,  if  it  did  not  fully  answer  the  intend- 
ed design,  he  would  immediately  say,  after  a 
little  examination  of  the  work,  "  Bobs,  man! 
tins  won't  do;  wc  must  have  at  it  again:'' 
and  then  the  whole  of  that  was  put  aside, 
and  a  new  instrument  begun.  By  means  of 
such  perseverance,  he  succeeded  in  bringing 
various  mathematical,  philosophical,  and  as- 
tronomical instruments  to  perfection.  The 
large  theodolite  for  terrestrial  measurements, 
and  tlie  equal  altitude  instrument  for  astro- 
nomy, will  always  be  monuments  of  his  fer- 
t  It*,  penctratim:,  arduous,  superior  genius! 
I  here  cannot  be  a  lover  (especially  of  this 
more  difficult  part)  of  philosophy,  in  any 
quarter  of  the  globe,  but  must  admire  the 
abilities  of  Jesse  Rainsdon  !' 

Wi  need  scarcely  say  that  we  sincerely  re- 
conimeud  Dr.  Kitchiuer's  very  excellent 
wi  rk  to  all  who  have  occasion  to  use  teles- 
copes, and  wish  to  know  how  to  make  the 
incut  of  them.  I-.vcu  opticians  may  consult 
this  volume  to  advantage. 

Latin   Vcrt'lltation  timplfud  and  rendered 
Kn*p  (<>  the  Young  Student,  in  a  Graduated 
Strut  of  Exerdtn,  ctiL /dated  to  m\tt  fiU 
fit  reusing  Ability  ui  the  Sueccuive  Slugei  of 
his  Prisms.    By  Jokk.  Caret,  LL.  1). 
Professor  of  languages.  I  vol.  12mo.  1825. 
A<  •/  to  the  I /din  Versification  Exemplified. 
By  John  Cartt,  Li..  I).    1  vol.  limo. 
182.).    Simpkin  and  .Marshall. 
Wt.  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice  the 
hiidily  infill  labours  of  Dr.  Carey,  for  the 
instruction  of  youth.     His  Latin  Prosody 
made  li.e?y  deserves  to  lie  introduced  in  every 

I  ho  >!  where  the  solid  instruction  of  the  pu- 
pil is  the  object  of  the  master.  Other  me- 
thods are  more  shewy,  but  it  is  rarely  that 
the  learner  can  give  a  reason  for  what  he  is 
doing,  whereas  Dr.  Carey  leads  his  pupil, 
step  by  step,  as  Euclid  leads  the  young 
geometrician,  so  that  the  learner  feels  plea- 
sure in  the  instruction  he  receives,  and  ad- 
vances with  confidence,  retaining  with  facility 
what  he  has  already  learned,  and  encountering 
dillkuilies  without  the  fear  of  being  unable 
lo  surmount  them. 

'Such  is  the  character  of  the  little  work 
under  notice,  which  modestly  claims  a  place 
amongst  the  school  books  of  youth.  The 
examples  arc  well  chosen,  not  only  as  to  the 
order  of  case  and  simplicity,  hut  also  as  frc- 
cpiently  inculcatim:  tine  moral  sentiments. 

I I  is  Work  appears  to  l>e  framed  on  the  plan 
of  the  luiu  Al>hc  GuatUcr,  uud  U  uol  unwor- 
thy of  the  model. 


FORSYTH  9  ANTIQt'ABY  S  PORTFOLIO. 

(Concluded  from  p.  C01.) 
Tiie  second  volume  of  this  work  is  not  quite 
so  varied  as  the  first,  containing,  as  it  does, 
copious  extracts  from  several  works  recently 
published,  though  the  selections  are  generally 
well  made,  and  fairly  come  into  the  Anti- 
quary's Portfolio ;  still  we  say  a  man  of  Mr. 
Forsyth's  industry  might  have  procured  much 
rarer  matter  ;  his  work  is,  however,  so  read- 
able and  so  entertaining,  that  we  should 
show  ourselves  very  captious  if  we  quarrelled 
with  the  author  for  the  want  of  any  real  or 
imaginary  improvement  which  may  occur  to 
us.  A  memoir  of  Evelyn,  some  historical 
particulars  of  London  from  Fitzstephen,  an 
account -of  the  lord  mayor's  show  and  Gog 
and  Magog  from  Hone's  Mysteries;  extracts 
from  Warner's  Illustrations  of  the  Waverley  I 
Novels,  Gage's  Antiquities  of  Hengmve, 
Pepys's  Memoirs,  and  Veitch  and  Bryssou's 
Memoirs,  t\c.  form  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  second  volume ;  there  arc,  however, 
many  other  articles  of  a  rarer  quality,  from 
which  we  shall  make  a  few  extracts.  The 
first  is  an  anecdote  of  the  English  nobility : 

'  In  1478,  George  Novilc,  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford, was  deprived  of  his  titles,  by  authority 
of  parliament.  For  what  \  for  high  treason  ? 
No.  For  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours  ? 
No ;  but  for  that  guilt  (if  it  may  l«  called  j 
such),  in  which  many  a  noble  peer  has  becu 
since  involved— for  poverty  !  Blackstoue's 
observations  on  this  singular  event,  deserves  | 
attention :  "  A  peer  cannot  lose  his  oobdity 
but  by  death  or  attainder ;  though  there  was 
an  instance  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  of 
the  degradation  of  George  Nevile,  Duke  of 
Bedford,  on  account  of  his  poverty,  which 
rendered  him  unabloto  support  his  dignity. 
But  this  is  a  singular  inst  inct,  srhu  h  M  nes 
at  the  same  time,  by  taring  happened  but 
once,  to  show  lite  power  of  parliament,  and, 
by  having  happened  but  I  tee,  lo  (how  huw 
tender  the  parliament  hath  Ik  ui  ofexi 
so  high  a  power."  * 

In  a  good  article  on  Iba  origin  of  touching 
for  the  kinti's  evil,  we  arc  told  thai — 

'In  1682, the  king  toil'  I  thousand 

five  hundred  and  seventy-sewn  persons;  and 
Brown.;  remarks,  that  notwithstanding  the 
number  had  been  so  great  as  to  amount  lo  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  w  hole  nation,  yet, 
upon  any  new  declaration  of  healing,  they 
were  again  as  fast  as  if  none  had  applied 
hefore  ;  u  a  thing  as  monstrous  as  strange  !" 
Notwithstanding  this,  it  began  10  <!■ 
Oliver  Cromwell  tried  in  vain  to  iixeri  i 
royal  prerogative;  and,  in  1G31,  Tiiom.is 
Mousewell  was  tried  for  high  treason,  lie- 
cause  he  spoke  with  contempt  of  King 
Charles's  pretensions  to  the  cure  of  scrofula. 

'  Charles  Bernard  had  made  this  touching 
the  subject  of  raillery  all  bis  lifetime,  till  hie 
became  sjhgeant-surgeon,  when  it  turned  out 
so  good*2  perquisite, 1111  *°»vcd  ^  dif- 
ficulties, my  saying  with  a  sneer,  "  llcally 
one  coulrrnot  have  thought  it,  if  one  had  not 
seen  it.*' ' 

The  following  curious  bill  is  copied  from 
an  original  record  in  the  borough  ofThclfoid. 
Jt  contains  the  cx|»etiscs  incurred  by  sending 
two  light  hoDcnitn  float  Thclfuid  to  the 


army,  which  was  to  march  against  the  Scc« 

in  the  year  1336 : — 

'  To  two  men  chosen  to  go  into  the  £  i.  d. 

army  against  Scotland  ---•100 
For  cloth,  and  to  the  Uylot  foe  nuk- 
ing it  into  gowns    -   -  -  .  '  .0  (II 
For  two  pair  of  gloves  and  a  stick  w 

staff  •.••Oil 

For  two  horses  •   -   -   •   -  -  -  1  IS  0 
For  shoeing  these  horses  -  •  •  .  0  0  4} 
For  two  pair  of  boots  for  the  light 

horsemen  •  -------010 

Paid  to  a  lad  for  going  with  the 
mayor  (to  Lean),  to  take  care  of 
tie  horses  ..-•••-.001 
Expenses  for  the  bones  of  two  light 
horsemen  fur  four  days  before  they 
departed   -    -    -    .    .   -  -  -  0  I  0' 
The  following  is  a  remarkable  instinct  J 
the  affection  of  a  foster  brother  in  Wile* 
where  cases  of  the  sort  were  verv  froquai 

■  The  fidelity  of  Robin  ap  Iako,  fcs* 
brother  to  Ievan  ap  Vychan,  of  the  houst  i 
Gwedir,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  «u  i 
mast  noted  one.    In  a  fatal  feud,  bet*«s 
Ievcn  and  his  brother-in-law,  Rys  ap  lia*«, 
the  latter  expecting  a  fray,  provided  abs> 
cher  to  murder  Ievan  in  the  coafusioaot  ut 
battle,  and  to  him  he  gave  orders  in  tv 
terms.   The  butcher  not  being  iq«essf 
with  Icven,  Ap  Hys  said,  "  Thou  shah  »w 
discern  him  from  the  rest  by  his  stature, al 
he  will  make  way  before  him.  Toe*  * » 
foster-brother  of  his,  one  Robin  ap  hi*. ' 
little  fellow,  that  useth  to  match  him  btfc*' 
take  heed  of  him,  for  be  the  enconnlit  sua 
so  hot,  his  eye  is  ever  on  liis  foster-hrouV'. 
and  so  it  happened.    Robin  suspects!  At 
treachery,  and   seeing  the  butcha  »»*; 
ing  his  opportunity,  came  behind 
knocked  him  on  the  head  on  the  mot** 
which  he  had  come  behind  Icvas,nls* 
aimed  one  at  that  of  his  beloved  sS»*r 
•her.    The  patrimony  othis  faithful  sn* 
v  as  in  the  parish  of  Llauderfel ;  ssd 
day  retains  the  name  of  Tyddin  Inks- 

The  next  anecdote  relates , to  the  «** * 
money,  the  price  of  cattle,  and  thf 
habits  of  our  ancestors  in  the 
century  :— 

•  Sir  Hoger  Moyston  had  a  great 
with  Pyrrs  Pennant,  his  «)iitetupOt»riBBF 
hour  at  My  eh  ton.  Both  seem  to  saw  «• 
boon  companions,  as  is  evident  from tfctr-^ 
to  the  following  curious  epistle: — 

'  "  Moysten,  

4  "  Dear  Pycrs,  , 
'  "  I  hope  you  will  excuse  mt  fenc- 
ing for  the  £4  you  owe  roe  for  tot  P**14 
oxen ;  for  1  want  the  money  to  BMW1? 
£30  to  send  my  son  to  Oxford  next  »«* 
* "  1  am,  dear  Pyers, 
4  "  Your's,  itc.  itc 

4U  ROOEE  MOI»tW 

'  "  P.  S.  How  does  your  head  do 
morning?    Mine  aches  confoundedly 

'At  this  time  money  was  sosesjs»PJ 
£  4  was,  a  price  for  a  pair  of  oxen;  as* 
baron' 1  ■•"  \l  >v»ten  was  thought »*rl*J 
in  sending  his  heir  apparent  to  thf  ***** 
wiUt  £20  in  h;s  pockeu' 

Mr.  J'orsylU  relates  some  sisgslsr 
ilotes  of  the  magnificence,  folly,  sod 
■  i  the  I  teuth  nobility  »  *» 
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eeaturr,  him  from  the  records  of  Languedoc  i 
•In'lIM,  Henry  II.  of  France,  railed 
togetbf  the  seigneurs  of  I-artgucdoc.in  order 
to  mediate  a  peace  between  ihe  Count  of 
Toukwe  and  the  Krng  of  Arragon.  As 
Henry,  however,  did  not  attend,  the  nobles 
liar]  r.othiog  to  do  but  to  emulate  each  other 
in  wild  magnificence,  extending  to  insanity. 
Among  other  instances,  the  Countess  Vrsel 
«cnt  to  the  meeting  a  diadem  worth  four 
thousand  modern  pounds,  to  he  placed  on  the 
head  of  a  wretched  buffoon.    The  Count  of 
Toulon*  sent  a  donation  of  £-4000  to  a  fa- 
vourite knight,  who  distributed  that  sum 
anion;  alt  the  poorer  knights  that  attended 
the  meeting.   The  Seigneur  Gttillaume  Gios 
de  Mattel,  gave  an  immense  dinner,  the 
being  all  cooked  by  the  flume  of  wax 


» nf  Count  Bcrtrand 
the  loudest  applause;  for  he  set  the  peasants 
about  Be.tucnre  to  plough  up  the  soil ;  and 
then  he  proudly  and  openlv  sowed  therein 
small  pieces  of  money,  to  the  amount  of  fifteen 
hundred  F.nglish  guinens.  Piqued  at  this 
princely  extravacance,  and  determined  to 


form  habit  being  a  complete  suit  of  light  grey 
eloth  or  drab  colour,  with  a  slouched  hat  and 
lank  hair.  Few  persons  living  sixty  or  one 
hundred  miles  from  town  ever  saw  it.  Going 
to  London  was  then  deemed  a  matter  of  real 
importance,  and  was  considered  as  a  memo- 
rable event  in  the  life  of  the  party  who  had 
the  hardihood  to  nndcrtake  it.  Country 
shopkeepers,  who  lived  at  this  distance,  ge- 
nerally had  their  goods  sent  them,  and  their 
requests  complied  with  in  consequence  of 
written  orders. 

'  The  city  and  west  end  of  the  town  kept 
equal  distances.  No  merchant  scarcely  lived 
out  of  the  former ;  his  residence  was  always 
attached  to  the  counting-house ;  and  his  cre- 
dit, in  a  great  measure,  depended  upon  his 
observing  those  circumstances.  The  first 
emigration  of  the  merchants  from  the  city, 
about  sixty  years  ago,  was  to  1  latton  Garden ; 
but  none  but  men  who  had  secured  a  large 
fortune,  and  whose  err  Jits  were  beyond  the 
smallest  censure,  durst  take  this  flight  The 
lawyers,  too,  lived  mostly  m  their  inns  of 
court,  or  about  Westminster  Hall ;  and  the 
players  all  in  the  vicinity  of  the  two  theatres. 


wakes,  and  surrounded  wiih  dry  wood;  he 
then  heroically  lighted  the  piles,  and  con- 
sumed his  favourites  alive. 

*  The  literary  character  of  the  same  ape  is 
marked  by  a  curious  pun  on  the  name  of 
Alexander  Ncquam,  a  good  grammarian, 
aud  a  writer  of  Latin  poetry.  He  was  bred 
at  the  university  of  Paris  ;  and  when  he  de- 
sired to  be  re-admitted  into  St.  Athnn's  Priory, 
tbe  abbot  answered,  "  Si  bonus  sis  Venias ; 
w*  imfium  nrrjiKHjircrm."  Displeased  at  this 
allusion,  he  ever  after  called  himself  Neek- 
hnm.' 

The  origin  of  fairs  and  festivals,  by  Mr. 
Whitaker,  and  an  account  of  the  ancient 
Scotch  Highlanders,  are  interesting  articles  ; 
wc  shall,  however,  conclude  with  the  author's 


outdo  his  neighbours  in  savage  brutality,  if  i  Quin,  Booth,  and  Wilks,  lived  almost  con- 
he  could  not  in  prodigality,  the  Lord  Kai-  ;  slantlv  in  or  about  Bow  Street,  Covent  Gar- 
ruon.1  Verooos  ordered  thirty  of  his  most  ;  den  :  'Colley  Cilbcr  in  Charles  Street;  Mrs. 

and  valuable  horses'  to  be  tied  to  \  Prifclrard  in  Craven  Buildings,  Drury  Lane; 

Billy  Havard  in  Henrietta  Street ;  and  Gar- 
rick,  a  great  part  of  his  life,  in  Southampton 
Street.  The  inferior  players  lived  or  lodged 
in  Little  Kussel  Street,  Yrinegar  Yard,  and  the 
little  courts  about  the  Garden,  and  the  vete- 
ran Macklin  a!  ways  about  James  Street,  or 
under  the  Pianos*.' 

'The  audience  then  had  their  different 
complexion  likewise ;  no  indifferent  or  vulgar 
person  scarcely  ever  frequented  the  pit,  and 
very  few  women.  It  was  compored  of  young 
merchants  of  rising  eminence,  barristers,  and 
students  of  the  inns  of  court,  who  were  mostly 
well  read  in  plays,  and  whose  judgment  was 
in  general  worth  attending  to.   There  were 
few  riots  or  distur'.mnces ;  the  gravity  and 
good  sense  of  the  pit  not  only  kept  the  house 
n,  first  recommending  his  work  most   in  order,  but  the  players  likewise.    The  pro- 
l!y  to  the  public.    It  is  an  account  of  the   logucs  in  those  days,  and  in  times  long  before 
*  Ihp'rrrrtrt  of  Manner*  at  the  beginning  of  I  them,  deprecate  the  judgment  of  the  pit, 
the  Inst  Centun/. — Covent  Garden,  from  the  i  where  the  critics  lay  in  knots,  and  whose 
year  1730  to  1735,  was  a  scene  of  much  dis-   favourable  opinion  was  constantly  courted. 
m;  ation,  being  surrounded  with  taverns  and       '  None  but  people  of  independent  fortunes 
night-houses.  This,  and  the  vicinity  of  Clare   and  avowed  rank  and  situation,  ever  pro- 
Market,  were  the  rendezvous  of  the  most  of ,  sumed  to  go  into  the  boxes  ;  and  all  the 
the  theatrical  wits,  viho  were  composed  of  [lower  part  of  the  house,  laid  out  in  boxes, 
The  ordinaries  of  that  day  |  were  sacred  to  virtue  and  decorum.  No 
from  (id.  to  Is.  per  head  ;  at  the  latter  j  man  sat  covered  in  a  box,  or  stood  up  during 
there  were  two  courses,  and  a  great  deal  of  i  a  performance,  but  those  in  the  last  row, 
what  the  world  calls  good  company,  in  the   where  no  one's  prospect  could  be  interrupted, 
mixed  wray.   There  were  private  rooms  for  "  Neither  boots,  spurs,  nor  horses,"  once  ex- 
the  higher  order  of  wits  and  noblemen,  where 
much  drinking  was  occasionally  used.  The 
butchers  of  Clare  Market,  then  very  nume- 
rous, were  stanch  friends  to  the  players  ; 
ini)  on  every  dread  of  riot  or  disturbance  in 
he  house,  the  early  appearance  of  those  for- 
nidable  critics  made  an  awful  impression. 

*  The  manners  of  the  town  and  country, 
>o,  were  very  distinct  at  that  period  to  what 
«*»y  were  at  the  close  of  the  last  century.  A 
rnintryrrmn  in  town  was  inMantly  known  by 
is  drcsa  as  well  as  manner. ;  the  almost  uni- 


claimed  Macklin,  "  were  admitted  in  those 
days — we  were  too  attentive  to  the  cunnine 
of  the  scene  to  be  interrupted,  and  no  intru-> 


sion  of  this  kind  would  be  endured ;  but 
do  those  days  common  justice,  the 
not  exist ;  rakes  and  puppies  found 
vent  for  their  vices  and  tollies  than  the  re- 
gions of  a  theatre."  '   


Lacoma  ;  or,  the  best  Worth  of  the  best 
Authors.  Part  1.  18ino.  pp.180.  London, 
1B2.5.  Boys. 
This  little  work  is  really  composed  of  gems 
of  genius,  and  so  rich  in  themselves  that  the 
editor  has  nut  thought  it  necessary  even  to 
set  tbera  Isolated  as  they  are,  they  form  an 
inestimable  collection  of  aphorisms,  but  we 
think  they  would  still  have  gained  in  beauty 
and  value  by  a  systematic  classification ;  such, 
for  instance,  as*  was  adapted  in  tbe  Percy 
Anecdotes,  to  which  this  work  forms  an  ad- 
mirable companion.  The  editor  has  given  a 
list  of  the  authorities.  We  suppose  Theo- 
phrastus,  Bishop  Carle,  and  Vanvcuargues, 
are  included  in  the  '  he.  he.  he.'  We 
could,  however,  have  wished  to  haw;  seen 
them  and  many  others  named.  We  would 
also  recommend  the  editor  to  consult  Tbe 
Sentences  of  Pub! t us  Syrus,  as  we 
author  who  has  said  so  man 
so  few  words. 

The  work  is  very  neatly  got  np ;  it  is  to  be 
completed  in  twelve  parts ;  each  part  is  to 
contain  five  portraits  engraved  on  steel, 
'from  original  paintings  or  authorized  en- 
graved portraits ;'  those  in  the  first  part 
beautifully  executed,  and  represent 
taigne,  Seldcn,  Chesterfield,  Cowley, 
Swift. 


The  Principal  Roots  of  the  Tjati*  slanguage, 
thitfJified  by  a  DUpfau  of  their  Incorpora- 
tion into  the  English  Tongue.  With  Copi- 
ous Notes.  Forming  Part  of  Mr.  Hair  $ 
hUettectual  System  of  Education.  Koyal 
8vo.  pp.  147.    London,  1 885.  Taylor. 


*  Tlic  author  berc  falls  iuto  the  popular 
blunder  of  calling  the  colonnade  in  Covont 
Garden  the  Piazia,  which  means  a 
Rtv. 


Tub  empirics  who  profess  to  discover  a  royal 
road  to  learning,  or  to  teach  us  how  to  take 
the  temple  of  learning  by  assault,  are  less 
culpable  than  those  masters  who,  disreganl- 
iog  every  improvement  in  education  and  in 
elementary  works,  would  confine  its  progress 
to  die  jog-trot  routine  of  the  pedagogues  of 
the  last  century.  In  matters  of  education, 
Mr.  Hall  is  a  bold  reformer;  and,  without 
knowing  anything  mote  of  the  practical  re- 
sults of  his  plan  than  he  relates  (and  system- 
mongers  are  seldom  very  diffident  in  speaking 
of  their  merits),  we  feel  convinced  that  tt 
possesses  merit.  We  are,  however,  rather 
sceptical,  when  he  tells  us  that '  the  space  of 
three  months  is  quite  sufficient  under  his 
system  to  communicate  to  adults  such  a 
knowledge  of  the  Latin  language  as  will  en- 
able them  to  translate  any  Uoman  author 
with  ease  and  pleasure."  But  even  this  ra- 
pid acquisition  of  a  language,  and  that  one 
not  the  most  easy  of  attainment,  is  nothing 
to  what  he  declares  his  system  has  accom- 
plished .  '  Having,'  he  says,  '  resolved  to 
ascertain  the  shortest  possible  space  of  time 
in  which  an  adult,  by  directing  his  entire 
time  and  attention,  could  acquire  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  grammar,  and  be  able  to  i 
go  a  public  examination  in  t 


sing,  and  scanning  the  whole  of  the  first  book 
of  Virgil's  .Lncid,  he  commenced  with  a  gen- 
tleman who  was  well  versed  in  English  gram- 
mar, but  not  acanainted  in  the  slightest  degree 
with  Latin,  and  at  the  expiration  of  only  se- 
ven days  he  found  his  pupil  qualified  to  ne«t 
the  proposed  examinaticn'— that  is,  to  trana- 
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hie,  parse,  and  scan  the  whole  of  the  first 
hook  of  Virgil !  Crcdat  Jud<rus,  we  think 
we  hear  our  readers  say;  but  to  those  .Mr. 
Hall  would  answer  as  firmly  as  Major  long- 
bow, though  perhaps  in  less  homely  term*. 
'  Cpon  my  life  it's  true—what  will  you  lay 
it's  a  lief  In  short,  he  declares  the  fact 
folly  proved  in  the  month  of  April,  1821. 
Much  merit  as  may  be  due  to  Mr.  Hall  in 
this  instance,  ret  we  thinl 


;  it  doe  to  his  pupil 
that  the  name  of  this  more  than  Crichton 
should  not  be  withheld  from  the  public.  The 
empiric,  however,  peeps  out  in  this  narrative. 
After  stating  that  tin  -  examination  took  place 
in  the  presence  of  about  twenty  g'jntlemen, 
*  amongst  whom  were  some  persons  of  dis- 
tinction,' he  says  they  one  and  all '  urged,  in 
the  strongest  terms,  a  speedy  and  general  dif- 
fusion of  the  system.'  Had  they  been  Parrs 
or  Porsons,  they  could  have  done  no  less ; 
and  we  much  doubt  that  either  of  them  would 
have  passed  the  ordeal  of  Mr.  Hall's  pupil 
with  eqoal  eclat. 

The  secret  of  Mr.  Hall's  system  ts  in  '  cul- 
tivating mi  directing  aright  the  reasoning 
powers,  instead  of  relying  on  the  memory 
alone.'  There  is  something  in  this,  and  his 
amphfication  of  the  roots  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage is  a  good  step  towards  its  acquirement, 
but  we  cannot  flatter  our  readers  that  it 
is  to  be  accomplished  iu  seven  days,  though 
that  is  one  day  more  tlian  it  took  to  create 
the  world,  unless,  indeed,  the  same  divine 
power  lends  its  assistance.  '  

A  Practical  Grammar  of  French  Hhctnric, 
containing  the  Law*  of  Pronunciation,  Pro- 
s«/v,  Accentuation,  Punctual  ton,  Src.  Ac. 
The  II  hale  ari  twgt  d  cm  a  New  Practical 
Plan,  and  Ulttstratcd  hi/  Sit  Hundred  Ex- 
tract, from  Tux,  Hun'ttrrd  Author*.  De- 
fer the  Use  of  Schools.  By  Ga- 
nhiEL  Sihekke,  F.  A  S.  F..  8vo.  pp. 
374.  Edinburgh,  18-25.  Oliver  &  Boyd. 
The  object  of  Mr.  Surenne,  next  to  obtain- 
ing scholars  and  a  sale  for  his  book,  is  to  ini- 
tiate students  in  the  precision,  elegance,  co- 
piousness, and  difficulties,  of  the  French  lan- 
guage; his  work  is  certainly  calculated  to 
facilitate  this  object,  and  contains  many  use- 
ful (though  somewhat  fanciful)  instructions 
for  obtaining  a  complete  knowledge  of  its 
peculiarities  and  delicacies.  M.  Snrenne 
divides  his  work  into  seven  parts,  each  of 
which  contains  numerous  examples;  the  first 
— that  t mating  of  phonology,  or  the  doctrine 
qf  sounds,  is  the  most  ingenious,  perhaps  the 
most  useful,  containing,  art  it  does,  t  the  de- 
finitions of  all  the  regular  and  irregular  sounds 
of  the  French  language,  the  explanation  of 
their  organic  -formations,  and  a  new  method 
of  representing  the  sound  of  words.'  If.  Su- 
renne  appears  to  have  studied  the  philosophy 
of  language,  and  his  work  displays  consider- 
abletaletit. 

The  Highest  Cuttle  and  the  Lowest  Cure  ;  or, 
F.vent$  of  the  Days  which  are  gone.  By 
Rebecca  EnnttioE,  Author  of  the  Serini- 
um.  3  vols.  Uroo.  London,  1825.  Whit- 
taker. 

Is  a  very  brief  dedication  to  4  everybody,' 
the  author  assure*  u»  that  the  good  will  not 
be  led  astray,  nor  the  wicked  confirmed  in 


vice,'  by  anything  she  writes.  This  we  can 
readily  believe  to  be  the  case;  but  something 
more  than  negative  virtue  ought  to  be  ex- 
pected in  authors,  and  indeed  Miss  (if  we 
arc  not  amis*  in  calling  her  so)  Fdridgc 
scarcely  does  herself  justice;  for  her  tale, 
though  not  the  best  we  have  perused  since 
the  first  of  the  YVaverley  novels  has  appear- 
ed, is  neither  deficient  in  a  good  moral 
nor  destitute  of  interest.  The  story  re- 
lates to  events  of  the  days  which  arc  gone, 
since  the  crusades  form  a  port  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  incident  of  a  good  wife  sav- 
ing her  husband,  by  sucking  the  poison  from 
his  wound,  inflicted  by  a  dagger,  is  rendered 
striking,  not  only  by  the  fact  itself,  but  by 
the  way  in  which  it  is  told.  The  novel,  in- 
deed, is  altogether  a  very  readable  one,  and 
will,  we  doubt  not.  be  '  kept  moving'  among 
the  lovers  of  tides  of  ft  :tion,  and  thus  aug- 
ment the  treasury  of  the  keepers  of  circulat- 
ing libraries. 


("he  following,  retain*  in 
Nally,  we  have  seen  befoft  : 
was  very  lame,  and  when 


RFMtMSCI.M  l>  «»'  MICHAEL  KEI.I.V. 

Tut  recollections  of  an  old  man  who  has 
mixed  much  in  society,  and  possesses  a  re- 
tentive memory  can  scarcely  fail  of  lieing 
interesting.  Such  are  the  Hemitiiscences  of 
Michael  Kelly  of  the  Italian  Opera,  who 
always  possessed  a  fund  of  anecdote  and 
good  humour.  lie  has  lately  relieved  his 
fits  of  the  gout  by  writing  his  Memoirs. 
The  work  has  not  yet  been  |iublislicd,  and 
therefore  we  olTor  no  critic.it  remark,  but  give 
the  following  anecdotes,  as  an  antepast  to 
whet  the  appetite  for  a  more  substantial 
meal  of  the  same  viands. 

4  A  tenor  singer  of  the  name  of  Oabrielli, 
brother  of  the  great  female  singer  of  that 
name,  was  engaged  at  Vienna.  Before  lie  had 
got  through  five  burs  of  his  first  song  tho 
critics  began  to  hiss  and  hoot  (and  very  de- 
servedly so,  for  he  was  execrable),  saying, 
44  Get  away,  you  cursed  raven !"  "  Get  off, 
you  goat !  On  which  he  came  forward  and 
addressed  the  audience  very  mildly.  44  You 
fancy  you  are  mortifying  me,  by  hooting  me ; 
you  are  grossly  deceived  ;  on  die  contrary,  I 
applaud  your  judgment,  for  I  solemnly  de- 
clare to  you  that  I  never  appeared  on  any 
stage  without  receiving  the  same  treatment, 
and  .sometimes  much  worse  !"  This  appoal, 
though  it  produced  a  momentaiy  laugh, 
|  could  not  procure  a  second  appearance  for 
the  poor  fellow.' 

While  at  Koine,  Kelly  frequently  saw 
Cardinal  York,  brother  to  the  last  Pretender; 
he  mistakes, however,  in  calling  the  Countess 
of  Albany  the  sister  of  the  prince,  as  she  was 
his  wife  In  his  anecdotes  about  Home,  he 
relates  a  whimsical  one  of  an  Irishman  there: 

4  Father  M'Mahou  told  me  a  comical 
story  of  a  eountryraan  of  our's,  a  Mr.  Patrick 
O'Hanagan,  who  having  been  wrecked  at 
Genoa,  travelled  on  foot  to  Home  to  beg  as- 
sistance of  Cardinal  York,  and  got  the  car- 
dinal's porter,  who  was  a  Scotchman,  to  pre- 
sent his  eminence  with  the  following  conci- 
liatory letter : — 

4 14  May  it  please  votu  Sanctity, 

4  44  1  was  cast  on  snore  at  Genoa— travelled 
on  foot  to  Rome.  Hearing  of  your  holiness 
humanity  to  poor  IrisJimen —  for  thirteen 


years  I  served  his  Britannic  roaj-sty,  Km? 
George  the  Third,  in  tlie  navy.  God  blew 
and  prosper  him  to  boot.  I  hate  and  dVtttt 
the  pope  and  the  pretender,  smi  I  defy  tlvm 
and  the  devil  and  all  bis  works,  and  us, 

*  "  Your  Sanctity's  obedient  servant, 

44»  Pat.  O'Fla-ugas  " 
4  Pat  waited  until  the  cardinal  was  going 
out  to  take  his  morning's  ride,  when  be 
tli re w  himself  on  his  knees  before  his  em- 
nence,  who  laughed  heartily  at  his  ck-ast 
epistle,  and  ordered  him  twenty  Romaa 
crow  lis." 

While  on  the  subject  of  Ireland  and  Imfc- 
■uen,  we  shall  ipiote  a  few  anecdotes  of  that, 
which  we  prefer  to  Kelly's  opinion*  of  K* 
countrymen.  The 
Counsellor  Mac 

'  Mac  Nally 
walking  had  an  unfortunate  limp,  which  hi 
could  not  bear  to  be  told  of.  At  the  m 
of  the  rebellion  be  was-  seised  with  a  Hi- 
lary ardour,  and  when  the  differeut  voluni«' 
corps  were  forming  iu  Dublin,  thai  of  the 
lawyers  was  organized .  Meeting  with  Coma, 
Mac  Nally  said,  44  My  dear  friend,  these  M 
not  times  for  a  man  to  be  idle.  I  am 
mined  to  enter  the  lawyers'  corps,  and  foito* 
the  camp." 

4  44  \  ou  follow  the  camp,  ray  little  linA  * 
the  law  >."  said  llso  wit,  "  tut,  tut,  reww** 
the  idea ;  you  never  can  lie  a  disciptoinfu" 

'  "  Aud*  why  not,  Mr  Curran !  sari  Jbc 
Nally. 

4  44  For  this  reason,"  said  Cumn,  "** 
moment  you  were  ordered  to  march 
would  halt "  ' 

The  neu  relates  to  Father  Olem  c 
whom  Kelly  says : — 

*  I  felt  highly  honoured  by  the  •**  ' 
this  pillar  of  the  Unman  church;  out**' 
were  congenial,  for  his  reverence  w*4 a^ 
fond  of  whiskey  pnnch,  and  so  «as  /,  *^ 

of  St  Patrick's  eyo-waler,  f$ 
reverence  and  inr*l  ft 
exluliralinic  awl r' 
tional  beverage.    1  le  sometime*  Unuti m 
with  1ms  company  at  dinner ;  when  be 
I  always  had  a  corned  shoulder  of  maw* 4 
him,  for  he,  like  some  others  of  bis  cwn,', 
men,  who  shall  be  nameless,  was  rareneov 
fond  of  that  dish. 

'One  day,  that  facetious  John  Pu'rj 
Curran,  who  was  also  very  partial  to  tbf  »• 
corned  mutton,  did  me  the  honour  i"** 
him.  To  enjoy  the  society  of  s«cb  »«  «* 
an  intellectual  treat.  They  "«  P4* 
friends,  and  seemed  to  have  a  mutual  rr«'*' 
for  each  other's  taleuts,  and  as  it  may  et«J 
be  imagined,  O'Leary  versus  Currsa, «»  * 
bad  match. 

'One  day,  after  dinner,  Curran  sail ' 
Pirn, 44  Reverend  father,  I  wish yoa wet* 
heter."  , 
4  "  And  why,  counsellor,  would  yon  *» 
thai  I  were  Saint  Peter  V  asked  Olsan 
'  "  Because,  reverend  father,  m tb*«a< 
said  Curran,  "you  would  have  itakej* 
heaven,  and  you  could  let  me  in. 

4  41  By  my  honour  and  conscience, 
sellor,"  "replied  the  divine,  "  it  wouki  be  "  ^ 
I  ter  tor  yon  th&t  I  had  the  keys  of  m  «*• 
I  place,  for  then  I  could  let  you  out 
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many  a  jug  of  St  Pair 
after  night,  did  his  revc 
joy,  chatting  over  that 
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'  C'urran  enjoyed  ihe  joke,  which  ha  ad- 
mitted had  a  good  deal  of  justice  in  it* 

Kelly  relates  some  whimsical  anecdotes  of 
«ne  of  his  Italian  patrons — n  sort  of  Beau 
Tims  in  his"  wav — a  Srgnor  Andnoti,  at  Ve- 
nice:— 

'  He  was  a  fine  looking  man,  of  about  six- 
ty yean  old.  1  remarked  there  Was  an  aris- 
tocratic manner  about  him,  and  he  wore  a 
rery  large  tie  wig,  well  powdered,  with  an 
immensely  long  toil.  He  addressed  me  with 
*  benevolent  and  patronising  air,  and  told 
hie  that  he  should  be  delighted  to  ba  of  ser- 
vice to  me,  and  bade  me  from  that  moment 
consider  myself  under  hi*  protection.  "  A 
httle  business,"  said  he,  "  calls  me  away  at 
th»  moment,  but  if  you  will  meet  me  here  at 
fr«o  o'clock,  we  will  adjourn  to  my  cassino, 
where,  if  you  can  dine  on  one  dish,  you  will 
pi-maps  do  me  the  favour 


b  fetnous ;  and  it  may  be.  just  one  Of  two 
httie  things  not  worth  mentioning." 

'  A  bulled  capon — rice  soup— other  little 
thin-ji.  thought  I, — manna  in  the  w  ilderness  1 
I  strolled  about,  not  to  get  an  appetite  for 
what  was  ready,  but  to  kill  time.  My  ex- 
cellent, hospitable,  lonu-tailed  friend,'  was 
punctual  to  the  moment ;  I  joined  him,  and 
|>ruceeded  towards  his  resilience. 

'  As  we  were  bending  our  stops  thither, 
we  happened  to  pass  a  luganigera's  (a  hanV 
►hc^>),  where  there  wns  some  ham  ready 
dresseu  io  the  window.  Mv  powdered  pa- 
tron paused, — rt  was  an  awful  pause  ;  he  re- 


with  three  pounds  of  ham  in  my  pocket,  and 
a  flask  of  wine  under  each  arm,  wu  sir  sum 
rt  i ant  tttwif 

'  I  continued  walking  with  my  excellent 
and  long-tailed  patron,  expecting  every  mo- 
ment to  see  an  elegant  agreeable  residence, 
smiling  in  all  the  beauties  of  nature  and  art ; 
when,  at  last,  in  a  dirty  miserable  lane,  at 
the  door  of  a  tall  dingy  looking  hou.«e,  my 
Max  has  stopped,  indicated  that  we  had 
reached  cut  journeys  end,  and,  marshalling 
me  the  way  that  1  should  go,  began  to  mount 
three  flights  of  sickening  stain,  at  the  top  of 
which  1  found  his  cassino, — it  was  a  little 
cas,  and  a  deuce  of  a  place  to  boot, — in  plain 
F.nglish,  it  was  a  garret.  The  door  was 
opened  by  a  wretched  old  miscreant,  who 
acted  as  cook,  and  whose  drapery,  to  use  a 
gastronomic  simile,  was    done  to  rags." 


out,  without 

or  indee" 
of  "Tally  ho!" 
She  continued  si 


or  remorse,  voice- or  time, 
in  tune,  the  bunting  .song 
in  all  is  pure  originality; 
iricking  out  tally  ho !  tally 


to  partake  of  a 
boiled  errxrh  and  rice,    f  can  only  offer  you 

perhaps  a  rice  soup,  for  which  my  cook    whito;   and  two  plates;  and  presently  i 


'  Upon  a  ticketty  apology  for  a  taWe  was 
placed  a  tatteml  cloth,  winch  once  had  been 


came  a  large  bowl  of  boiled  nee. 

'  "  Where's  the  capon  V  said  my  patron 
to  his  man. 

1  «  Capon!"  echoed  the  ghost  of  a  ser- 
vant— "  the  " 

'  •«  lias  not  the  rascal  sent  ilT  cried  the 
master. 

•  '*  Rascal !"  repeated  Ihe  man,  apparent- 
ly terrified. 

♦  *'  1  knew  he  would  not,"  exclaimed  my 
patron,  with  an  air  of  exultation  for  which  1 
saw  nO  cause ;  "  well,  well,  never  mind,  put 
down  the  ham  and  wine,  with  those  and  tlio 
rice,  I  dure  say,  young  gentleman,  you  will 


am  known  in  this  neighbourhood, 
and  it  would  not  do  for  mr  to  be  seen  buy- 
ing Intro — but  do  ,yoii  go  in,  my  ohild,  and 
get  two  or  three  pounds  of  it,  and  I  w  ill  walk 
on,  and  wait  for  you. 

« I  went  in  of  course,  and  purchased  three 
pounds  of  the  ham,  to  pay  for  which,  I  was 
obliged  to  change  one  of"  my  two  zecchinos. 
I  carefully  folded  up  the  precious  viand,  and 
rejoined  my  excellent  patron,  who  eyed  the 
relishing  slices  with -the  air  of  a  cniirnwnJ ; 
indeed,  he  was  somewhat  diffuse  in. his  own 
tJisp.fai.se,  for  not  having  recollected  to  order 
Ins  servant  to  tret  some  before  he  left  home. 


counoitered,  examined,  and  at  Inst  said,  i  be  able  to  make  it  out. — I  ought  to  apolo- 
you  know,  stgnor,  I  was  thinking  that  some  \  gise— but,  in  fact,  it  is  all  your  own  fault 
of  that  ham  would  eat  deliemtsly  with  our  ;  that  there  is  not  more;  if  I  had  fallen  iu 

with  you  earlier,  we  should  have  had  a  better 
dinner  ' 

W  hile  at  Vienna,  an  Italian,  of  the  name 
of  Botterelli,  who  had  married  an  Knglish- 
w'oman,  solicited  the  emperor's  patron- 
age for  a  concert  for  her,  which  was  ob- 
tained : — 

*  The  lady  came  into  the  room  :  she  was  a 
very  line  woman,  and  seemed  sinking  under 
the  conscious  load  of  her  own  attractions. 

powerful  letters  of  rcconirocn- 
2  Charles  Lichtenstein  grant- 
!  ed  her  hi*  protection,  and  there  was  Mich  in- 
terest made  for  her,  that  the  emperor  himself 


She  really  had 
'  dation.  1'rint 


i :  r# i jar  this 


peripatetic  lecture  on  gnstro-  ,  signified  his  royal  intention  of  honouring  her 


nomy,  we  happened  to  pass  a  cantina  ;—  in 
plain  Knglisli— a  wine  cellar.  At  the  door 
lie  made  another  full  stop. 

'  "In  that  house,"  said  he  "they  sell  the 
best  Cyprus  wine  in  Venice — peculiar  wine, 
— at  sort  of  wine  not  to  be  had  anywhere  else ; 
F  should  like  you  to  taste  it ;  but  I  do  nut 
ike  to  he  seen  buying  wine  by  retail  to  carry 
tome ; — go  in  yourself,  buy  a  couple  of 
lask«,  and  bring  tbera  to  t»U  catsino,  nobody 
tetSeabouts  knows  you,  and  it  won't  signify 
i  •  the  least" 

*Thi»  last  request  was  quite  appalling; 
ny  pocket  groaned  to  Its  very  centre :  how- 
ver,  recollecting  that  I  was  in  the  high  road 
d  preferment,  and  that  a  patron,  cost  what 
«  rnfjght,-  was  still  a  patron,  I  made  the 
lunge,  and,  issuing  from  the  cantina,  set 
>rward  for  my  venerable  friend's  cuntn», 


were  engaged  ;  the  concert  began  to  a  < 
ed  house,  but,  I  must  premise,  we  had 


concert  with  his  presence.  EveryUnng  was 
done  for  her;— the  orchestra  and  singers 

cro  Ad- 
no  re- 
hearsal. 

*  At  the  end  of  the  first  act,  the  beauteous 
syren,  led  into  the  orchestra  by  her  caro 
sposo,  placed  herself  just  under  the  emperor's 
box,  the  orchestra  being  on  the  stage.  She 
requested  me  to  accompany  her  song  on  the 
pianoforte— I  of  course  consented.  Hex  air 
and  manner  spoke  "  dignity  and  love."  The 
audience  sat  in  mute  and  breathless  expecta- 
tion. The  doubt  was,  whether  she  would 
melt  into  their  cars  in  a  line  cuntabile,  or 
burst  upon  them  with  a  brilliant  bravura.  I 
struck  the  chords  of  the  symphony— silence 
reigned — when,  to  die  dismay  ami  astouish- 
mcut  of  the  brilliant  audience,  she  bawled 


ho  !  in  a  manner  arid  tone  so  loud  and  disso- 
nant*, that  they  were  enough  to  blow  off  the 
roof  of  the  house.  The  audience  jumped  up 
terrified ;  some  shrieked  with  alarm,  some 
hissed,  others  hooted,  and  many  joined  iir 
the  anknow  n  yell>  in  order  to  propitiate  her. 
The  emperor  called  me  to  him,  awl  asked  me 
in  Jtaliau  (what  tally  hoi  meant?)— I  re- 
plied I  did  not  know,  and  literally,,  at  that 
time.  I  did  not. 

'  His  majesty,  the  emperor,  findfog  that 
even  /,  a  native  of  Great  Britain,  either 
could  not,  or  would  not,  explain  the  purport 
of  the  my&terious  words,  retired  who  great 
indignation  from  the  theatre,  and  the  major 
part  of  the  audience,  convinced  bv  his  ma- 
jesty's sudden  retreat  that  they  contained 
some  horrible  meaning,  followed  the  royal 
example.  The  ladies  hid  their  faces  with 
their  tans,  and  mother*  were  heard  in  the  loba 
bies  cautioning  their  daughters  on  the1  way 
out,  netyr  to  repeat  the  dreadful  expression 
of  "  tally  ho,**  nor  aven  to  ask  any  of  their 
friends  for  a  translation  of  it.' 

Cumberland,  it  is  known,  was  a  sad  bore 
to  persons  in  reading  his  plays,  when  he  in- 
vited them  to  see  him.  On  one  occa- 
sion, Bannister  and  Kelly  dined  with  him, 
and  the  evening  passed  pleasantly,  ami  I 
Cumberland1  begun  to  read  a  five  act  to-i 
inedy  :— 

'  1  ive  acts  of  a  play,  read  by  its  author 
after  tea,  are  at  any  limb  opiaies  of  the  most 
determined  nature,  even  if  one  has  risen  late 
and  moved  little ;  but  with  inch  a  pmlu-no- 
sition  to  somnolency  as  1  found  the  drive, 
the  dust,  the  sun,  the  air,  the  dinner,  and  a 
litde  sensible  conversation  had  induced,  what 
was  to  be  expected  !  Long  before  the  end 
of  the  second  act  I  was  fast  as  a  church— a 
slight  tendency  to  snoring,  rendered  this  mis- 
fortune more  appalling  than  it  otherwise 
would  have  been  ;  and  the  numberless  kicks 
which  I  received  under  die  table  from  Ban- 
nister, served  only  to  vary,  by  fits  and  starts, 
the  melody  with  which  nature  chose  to  ac- 
company my  slumbers. 

'  When  it  is  recollected  that  our  host  and 
reader  had  served  Siiendan  as  a  model  for  Sir 
•  Fretful,  it  may  be  supposed  that  be  was  some- 
I  what  irritated  by  my  inexcusable  surrender 
|  of  myself :  but  no;  he  cldsed  his  proceeding* 
and  his  manuscript  at  die  end  of  the  second 
act,  aud  wo  adjourned  to  a  rational  supper 
upon  a  cold  mutton  bone,  and  dissipated  in- 
two  tumblers  of  weak  red  wine  and  water.* 

'  When  the  repast  ended,  the  bard  con- 
[  ducted*  us  to  our  bed-rooms :  tne  apartment 
iu  which  I  was  to  sleep,  was  his  study ;  her 
paid  me  the  cosnplrraent  td  say.  he  had  a  lit- 
tle tent-lied  put  up  there,  which  he  alwav* 
appropriated  to  his  favourite  guest.  "Tha 
bookcase  at  the  side,"  he  added,  "Twai -tilled 
with  his  own  writings."  ■*,*•.  »  '•-  1 
'I  bowed,  and  said,  "I  daresay,  sir,  I 
shall  sleep  very  soundly."  1  I 

'"Ah!  very  good,"  said  he;  *'  i  tinder^ 

t£  CnTso^to  mt^rSV  £* 
mean,  being  so  close  to  iny  wrtnng^,  '"^ 
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will  act  as  a  loporifie  Von  are  a  good 
soul,  Mr.  Kelly,  but  a  very  drowsy  one — 
God  bios  you— you  are  a  kind  creature, 
lo  corae  into  the  country  to  li-iten  to  my 
nonsense — Imonm  wochrt!  as  we  say  in 
night  t  I  hope  it  will  be  fine 
for  you  to  walk  about  in  the  morn- 
ing; for  I  think  with  Lord  Falkland,  who 
aaid  be  pitied  unlearned  gentlemen  on  a 
lainy  day — uraph — good  night,  God  bless 
you,— you  arc  so  kind.'" 
On  another  occasion,— 
'  After  dinner,  Bannister  and  myself  went 
to  the  library.  "  What,"  said  1  to  Bannis- 
ter, "  can  be  the  treat  Cumberland  has  pro- 
mised to  give  us  W-nightT  I  suppose  he 
took  notice  of  your  saying  at  dinner  that 
your  favourite  meal  was  supper,  and  he  in- 
tends, as  we  are  going  away  to-morrow 
morning,  to  give  us  some  little  delicacies." 
Ilannister  professed  entire  ignorance,  and 
some  doubt;  and  on  our  return  from 
our  walk,  we  found  Cumberland  in  his  par- 
lour, waiting  for  us,  and,  as  I  had  antici- 
pated, the  cloth  was  laid  for  supper,  and  in 
the  middle  of  the  table  was  a  large  dish  with 
a  cover  on  it. 


wnen  we  we:©  seatea,  wnn  appetites 
itcen,  ami  P\es  !ixe<l  upon  ine  my-trnouH 


dainty,  our  host,  after  some  preparation,  de 
sired  a  servant  to  remove  the  cover,  and  on 
the  dish  lay  another  manuscript  play. 
"There,  my  boys,"  said  he,  "there  is  the 
treat  which  I  promised  you  :  that,  sirs,  is  my 
Tiberius,  in  6ve  acts ;  and  after  we  have  bad 
our  sandwich  and  wine  and  water,  I  will 
read  yon  every  word  of  it.  I  am  not  vain, 
I  do  think  it  by  far  the  best  play  I  ever 
rte,  and  I  think  you'll  say  so.  *  The 


was  ill  suited  to  the  supper,  and  neither  pop- 
py nor  mandragore,  nor  even  the  play  of  the 
preceding  evening,  would  have  been  so  bad 
as  his  Tiberius :  but  will  die  reader  believe 
that  it  was  no  joke,  but  all  in  earnest,  and 
that  he  actually  fulfilled  his  horrid  promise, 
and  read  the  three  first  acts  ?  but  seeing  vio- 
lent symptoms  of  occrtacity  coming  over  us, 
be  proposed  that  we  should  go  to  bed,  and 
in  the  morning  that  he  should  treatAis,  before 
we  started,  by  reading  the  fourth  and  fifth 
acts ;  but  we  saved  him  the  trouble,  for  we 
were  off  before  he  was  out  of  his  bed.  Such 
are  the  peril*  and.  hair-breadth  'scapes 
which  attend  the  visitors  of  dramatists  who 
live  in  the  country.' 

Of  Sheridan,  he  relates  several  anecdotes ; 
the  most  striking  is  that  relating  to  the  play 
of  Piano,  which,  with  others,  we  subjoin 
'  Musical  pieces  were  often  performed  at 
ngct  others,  Mr.  She/idan's 
of  "  The  Duenna ;"  I  performed  the 
part  of  Ferdinand:  It  was  customary  with 
me,  when  I  played  at  night,  to  read  my  part 
over  in  the  morning,  in  order  to  refresh  my 
memory.  One  morning',  after  reading  the 
part  of  Ferdinand,  I  left  the  printed  play  of 
The  Duenna,  as  then  acted,  on  the  table. 
On  say  return  "home,  after  having  taken  my 
ride,  I  found  Mr.  Sheridan  reading  it,  and 
with  pen  and  ink  before  him,  correcting  it. 


»atd  to  me, «  Do  you  a«  the  pan  of  fesv 
*  from  this  printed  copy  ?" 


'  I  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  added, 
"that  I  had  done  so  for  twenty  years." 

'  "  Then,"  said  he,  "  you  have  been  acting 
great  nonsense."  He  examined  every  sen- 
tence, and  corrected  it  all  through  before  he 
left  me ;  the  corrections  I  have  now,  in  his 
own  hand-writing.  What  could  prove  his 
negligence  more,  than  correcting  an  opera 
which  he  had  written  in  1775,  in  die  year 
1807;  and  tben  for  the  first  time  examining 
it,  and  abusing  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
printed  ? 

'  I  know,  however,  of  many  instances  of 
his  negligence,  equally  strong,  two  of  which 
I  will  adduce  as  tolerable  good  specimens  of 
character.  I  can  vouch  for  their  authen- 
ticity. 

•  Mr.  Gotobcd,  the  Duke  of  H~J  ford's 
lawyer,  put  a  distress  into  Drury  Lane  The- 
atre, for  non-payment  of  the  ground  rent ; 
and  the  chandeliers,  wardrobe,  scenery,  Ice. 
were  to  be  sold  to  satisfy  his  grace's  claim. 
Sheridan,  aroused  and  alarmed  at  the  threat, 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  duke,  requesting  him  to 
let  his  claim  be  put  in  a  state  of  liquidation, 
by  Mr.  Gotobcd  s  receiving,  out  of  the  pit 
door  money,  £10  per  night,  until  the  debt 
should  be  paid  ;  this  was  agreed  upon  by  bw 
grace.  More  than  a  twelvemonth  passed, 
and  Sheridan  was  astonished  at  receiving  no 
reply  to  his  letter.  In  an  angry  mood  he 
went  to  Mr.  Cotobcd's  house,  in  Norfolk 
Street  (I  was  with  him  at  the  time),  com- 
plaining of  the  transaction ;  when  Mr.  Go- 
tobed  assured  him,  on  his  honour,  that  the 
duke  had  sent  an  answer  to  his  letter,  above 
a  year  before.  On  hearing  this,  Sheridan 
went  home,  examined  the  table  on  which  all 
his  letters  were  thrown,  and  amongst  them 
found,  the  duke's  letter,  unopened,  dated 
more  than  twelve  months  back. 

'  No  man  was  ever  more  sore  and  fright- 
ened at  criticism  than  he  was,  from  his  first 
Onset  in  life.  Me  dreaded  the  newspapers, 
and  always  courted  their  friendship.  I  nave 
many  times  heard  him  say,  "  Let  me  but 
have  the  periodical  press  on  my  side,  and 
there  should  be  nothing  in  this  country  which 
I  would  not  accomplish." ' 

A  more  striking  instance  of  Sheridan's 
neglect  he  thus  relates : — 

'  He  had  a  particular  desire  to  have  an 
audience  of  his  late  majesty,  who  was  then 
at  Windsor,  on  some  point  which  he  wished 
I  to  carry,  for  {he  good  of  the  theatre. — He 
I  mentioned  it  to  his  present  majesty,  who 
with  the  kindness  which  on  every  occasion 
he  showed  him,  did  him  the  honour  to  say, 
that  he  would  take  him  to  Windsor  himself, 
and  appointed  him  to  be  at  Carlton  House, 
to  set  off  with  his  royal  highness  precisely  at 
eleven  o'clock.  He  called  upon  me,  and 
said,  "  My  dear  Mic,  T  am  going  to  Windsor 
with  tbe  prince  the  day  after  to-morrow ;  I 
must  be  with  him  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  to  a  moment,  and  lo  be  in  readi- 
ness at  that  early  hour,  you  roust  give  mc  a 
bed  at  your  house  to-morrow  night ;  I  shall 
then  only  have  to  cross  the  way  to  Carlton 
House,  and  be  punctual  to  the  appointment 
of  bis  royal  highness." 

'  I  had  no  bed  to  offer  him  but  my  own, 
which  I  ordered  to  be  got  in  readiness 


for  him ;  and  he,  with  his  brother-in-law, 
Charles  Ward,  stayed  dinner  with  mc. 
Amongst  other  things  at  table,  there  *ai  a 
roast  neck  of  mutton,  which  was  sent  away 
untouched.  As  the  servant  was  taking  it  out 
of  the  room,  I  observed,  "There goes  a  dm 
ner  fit  for  a  king;"  alluding  to  his  late  ma- 
jesty's known  partiality  for  that  particular 
dish, 

'  The  next  morning  I  went  out  of  town, 
to  dine  and  sleep,  purposely  to  accommodate 
Mr.  Sheridan  with  my  bed ;  and  got  home 
again  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
when  I  was  told  by  my  sen-ant,  that  Mr. 
Sheridan  was  up-stairs  still,  fast  asleep— 
that  he  had  been  sent  for  several  times  from 
Carlton  House,  but  nothing  could  prevail 
upon  him  to  get  up. 

'  I  was  told  that  an  hour  after  I  had  quitiaf 
town,  he  called  at  the  saloon,  and  told  my 
servant-maid,  that  "  he  knew  she  had  a  din- 
ner fit  for  a  Ling,  in  the  house — a  cold  roast 
neck  of  mutton, '  and  asked  bcr,  if  she  had 
any  wine  She  told  htm  there  were,  in  i 
closet,  five  bottles  of  port,  two  of  Madeira, 
and  one  of  brandy,  the  whole  of  which, 
I  found  that  he,  Richardson,  and  Charles 
Ward,  after  eating  the  neck  of  mutlou  for 
dinner,  bad  consumed  : — on  hearing  this,  it 
was  easy  to  account  for  his  drowsiness  ta 
the  morning.  He  was  not  able  to  raise  Ins 
head  from  his  pillow,  nor  did  be  get  oat  of 
bed  until  seven  o'clock,  when,  be  had  some 
dinner. 

Of  Sheridan's  Piano,  we  are  told  :— 

'  Expectation  was  on  tiptoe,  and  strange 
as  it  may  appear,  Pirarro  was  advertised, 
and  every  box  in  the  honse  taken,  beW 
the  fourth  act  of  the  play  was  began, 
nor  had  I  one  word  of  the  poetry  for 
which  I  was  to  compose  the  music.  Day 
after  day  was  I  attending  on  Mr.  Sheridan, 
representing  that  time  was  flying ;  and  that 
nothing  was  done  for  me.  His  answer  uov 
formly  was,  "  Depend  upon  it,  my  dear 
Mic,  you  shall  have  plenty  of  natter  to  go 
on  with  to  morrow  but  day  after  day,  that 
morrow  came  not,  which,  as  my 
advertized  as  tbe  composer  of  the 
drove  me  half  crazy. 

'  One  day,  I  was  giving  a  dinner  to  the 
Earl  of  Guilford,  the  Marquis  of  Orraooi 
(then  Ix>rd  Ormond),  my  valued  friend.  Sir 
Charles  llampfylde,  Sir  Francis  Burden, 
George  Colman,  J.  Richardson,  M.  Lewis, 
and  John  Kemblc ;  and,  about  ten  o'clock, 
when  I  was  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  this 
charming  society,  Mr.  Sheridan  appeared 
before  us,  and  informed  my  friends,  that  he 
must  carry  me  off  with  him,  that  moment,  to 
Drury  Lane;  begged  that  they  would  excuse 
my  absence  for  one  hour,  and  he  would  re- 
turn with  me-  I  aw  it  would  be  useless  to 
contradict  him,  so  I  went  to  the  theatre,  and 
found  the  stage  and  house  lighted  up,  as  h 
would  have  l>eeo  for  a  public  periWmar"" 
not  a  human  being  there,  except  ourselves, 
the  painters,  and  carpenters ;  and  all  this 
preparation  was  merely  that  be  might  ace  two 
scenes,  those  of  Piano's  tent  and  the  Temple 
of  the  Sun. 

'The  great  author  established  himself  10 
the  centre  of  Ihe  pit,  with  a  Urge  bowl  el  dc- 
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pus  on  the  bench  before  him ;  nor  would  he 
more  until  it  was  finished.  I  expostulated 
with  him  upon  the  cruelty  of  not  letting  me 
have  the  word*  which  I  had  to  compose,  not 
to  speak  of  his  having  taken  me  away  from 
mv  friends,  to  see  scenery  and  machinery, 
with  which,  as  I  was  neither  painter  nor  car- 
penter, nor  machinist,  I  could  have  nothing  to 
da  Flis  answer  was,  that  he  wished  me  to  see 
the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  in  which  the  chorusses 
and  marches  were  to  come  over  the  platform 
— "  To-morrow,"  said  he,  "  I  promise  I  will 
come  and  take  a  cutlet  with  you,  anl  tell  you 
all  you  hare  to  do.  My  dear  Mic.  you  know 
you  can  depend  upon  me,  and  I  know  that  I 
can  depend  upon  you;  but  these  bunglers  of 
carpniters  require  looking  after." 

'After  this  promise,  we  returned  to  my 
;  I  found  my  party  waiting ;  nor  did 
we  separate  until  five  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

*  But  if  this  were  a  puzzling  situation  for  a 
com  poser,  what  will  my  readers  think  of  that 
in  which  the  actors  were  left,  when  I  state  the 
fact,  that,  at  the  time  the  house  was  overflow- 
ing with  the  first  night's  performance,  all  that 
•as  M  ritten  of  the  play  was  actually  rehears- 
ing, and  that,  incredible  as  it  may  appear, 
until  the  end  of  the  fourth  act,  neither  Mrs. 
Suklons,  nor  Charles  Kemble,  nor  Ilarrymore, 
had  all  their  speeches  for  the  fifth  >  Mr.  She- 
idan  was  up  stairs  in  the  prompter's  room, 
where  he  was  writing  the  last  part  of  the 
•>l  iy,  while  the  earlier  parts  were  acting ;  and 
rvery  ten  minutes  he  brought  down  as  much 
>f  the  dialogue  as  he  had  done,  piecemeal, 
nt  »  the  green-room,  abusing  himself  and  his 
i exigence,  and  making  a  thousand  winning 
nid  soothing  apologies,  for  having  kept  the 
■o  >0"g  insuch  paiuftd 


REMOSSTRASCE  TO  THE  ACTUOR  Or  XIL- 
ADMIRARI. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  literary  Chronicle. 
'!■, — I  can  hardly  express  the  indignation  I 
"It  on  reading,  in  your  last  Chronicle,  an 
s*ay,  under  the  tide  of  Nil-  Admirari,  which, 
tf  brother  tells  roe,  means  to  admire  no- 
tiing.  A  pretty  title  this  indeed,  and  I  con- 
•n  I  have  at  length  smoothed  my  brow,  and 
ea*ed  to  bite  my  lips,  consoling  myself  with 
le  idea  that  one  who  admires  nothing  must 
"  a  man  of  no  taste,  and  an  odious  grumbler. 

The  days  of  chivalry  are  gone,  Mr.  Editor, 
r  you  would  not  have  admitted  such  a  piece 
f  impertinence  into  your  excellent  worx.  I 
in  not  speak  for  your  London  ladies,  your 
Jlow  cliandler 's  widow,  or  your  butcher's 
aughter,  or  your  Billingsgate  fish-woman, 
ui  I  can  assure  you  that,  iu  the  country,  the 

x  have  nothing  in  the  world  to  do  with 
cm  nasties,  or  gym-fiddle-sticks,  or  any 
icks  whatsoever,  and  we  even  turn  with 

sgust  from  the  newspaper  accounts  of  feats 
I  fistic  prowess.  Nay,  sir,  spinal  conj- 
oints and  nervous  complaints,  and  all  sorts 
*  delicate  complaints,  are  all  the  vogue 
)«  n  in  the  country.  A  disordered  spine 
id  a  hard  crib  are  sure  to  make  us  interest- 
:g  to  the  other  sex,  and  I  have  half  a  mind 

play  this  game  of  cr&bage  myself.  Where 
ich  artifices  prevail,  who  would  wish  to 
ive  recourse  to 


As  for  Mr.  .Vim ire-nothing's  observation, 
that  'our  successors  will  perhaps  be  ahle  to 
speak  feelingly  on  the  subject,'  by  heaven, 
sir,  this  comes  well  from  a  person  who  ad- 


nothing  and  no  one,  and  whose  at 
tention  to  us  could  only  be  fixed  by  some 
striking  circumstances ;  and  if  feeling,  as 
some  people  say  the  gout  is,  is  the  lot  only 
of  every  other  generation,  no  one  would  find 
him  guilty  of  any  feeling  at  all,  and  he  may 
well  expect  that  his  successors  should  speak 
feelingly. 

Before  he  walks  out  into  any  subject  again, 
let  him  see  that  it  is  firm  ground  he  treads 
upon,  and  let  him  not  treat  with  rudeness 
the  female  sex,  and  amongst  them, 

Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Cheltenham,  Oct.  24.  zeimiybixa. 

ORIGINAL  POETRY. 

STAXZVS  OX  THE  DEATU  Of  XT  FATHER, 

A  vd  ait  thou  dead,  my  Father  '    Is  it  so  ?— 
Or,  is  it  but  a  dream  of  fleeting  woe  ? 
I  would  it  were !-— but  dread  rcali'y 
Upie*!*  Uer  morbid  voice  and  answers  me 
Yes!  thou  art  dead — my  poor  old  f  ■tbet't  dead  ! 
Hi*  converse,  light,  and  life,  and  all,  is  fled, 
Save  but  bis  memory — and  that  shall  be 
Guarded  for  aye  with  hallowed  care  by  me ! 
Oh!'  I  did  love  thee  well — for  thou  wast  kind, 
As  upright  in  thy  deed*,  as  strong  in  mind, 
A  worthy  and  an  honest  man  wcrt  thou — 
And  though  I  knew  thy  worth,  1  knew  not  half 

till  now  !— 
My  father  and  my  friend — Oh,  God  above, 
Ueteive  him  in  thy  realms  of  matchless  love! 
Illume  ibe  darkness  of  bis  earthly 
And  lei  biw  be  in  thy  eternal  light; 
So  shall  it  piove — though  quickly  called 
He  bartered  eve  for  mora,  and  mora  fori 
day! 

/.J.I 


A  V1SI0K. 

Most  men,  amidst  tbc  vainer  i 

And  pasAions  of  their  day, 
Have  glimpses  of  celestial  themes 

To  dicer  their  mortal  way. 
To  me,  in  sleep,  there  came  a  shade. 
That  in  heaven's  holy  light  hud  play'd, 

And  yet  of  earthly  mould  : 
Such  Adam  saw,  when  his  new  bride, 
God's  last  best  work,  was  by  I 

Not  yet  a  summer  old. 
The  sun  of  autumn  faintly  i 
Upon  the  mountains  cold, 
With  pines  and  yvllow  (raves  I 

Dying  on  beds  of  gold. 
O'er  beauty  fading  (yet  it  smiled) 
The  wind  mad*  music  sad  and  wild, 

As  if  its  heart  b^d  broke  ; 
And  into  life,  as  it  decay 'd, 
With  a  faint  thrill  that  briefly  play'd 


The  sickly  blossoms  woke. 
A  lovelier  sbape  ne'er  left  the  skies  * 

To  teach  man  in  bis  s!cep, 
Yet  iu  the  light  of  her  sweet  eyes, 

I  heard  great  Nature  weep. 
She  stood  amidst  the  scene  of  death, 
And  utter'd  soft  and  dulcet  breath, 

Saying,  Lament  anew,  thou  earth ! 
The  time  is  near  when  thou  must  part, 
With  every  flower,  and  every  heart, 

That  blesses  thee  for  birth. 
Nor  let  thy  wayward  children  mourn, 

That  they  must  leave  thy  breast : 
The  mightiest  of  their  race  are  gone, 

The  loveliest  and  the  best. 


There  is  a  brighter  world,  < 
Now  keep  eternal  holiday, 

Where  roses  blossom  without  thorn, 
Where  sorrow  is  not  known,  nor  pain; 
And  fiicnJs  and  lovers  uieet  again, 

As  on  a  summer  morn. 
An  cn.lless  life,  ten  million  time 

Mnre  happy  th.in  the  happiest  hours 
E'er  known  Oil  >w  iu  sweetest  climes, 

is  tasted  in  those  bowers. 
Not  all  rbe  riches  that  lie  hid 
In  thy  deep  bosom,  earth,  can  hid 

One  human  pang  depart ; 
Nor  silver,  gold,  nor  precious  stoo<  s, 
From  ashes  save  thv  children  *  bones, 


FINE  ARTS. 

A  Treatise  oh  Civil  Architecture,  by  Sir  IF*. 
Chambers,  with  Notes,  and  an  ExxuuiiuUto* 
of  Grecian  Architecture.  Hr  Joslpm 
Gwilt,  F.  S.  A.  Imp.  8vo.  pp.  514. 
Priestley  and  Weale,  18<5. 
The  excellence  of  Sir  William  Chambers s 
Treatise,  as  an  clemeutary  work  on  architec-  • 
ture  has  been  long  and  deservedly  established. 
His  taste,  formed  indeed  exclusively  on  Roman 
and  Italian  models,  is  correct  and  pure  ;  free 
from  capricious  innovation  or  from  redundant 
ornament  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  any 
nakedness  and  affected  simplicity  on  the 
other.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
particularly  ambitious  of  originality  in  his 
compositions,  or  very  inventive  in  his  designs ; 
but  this  very  circumstance  renders  him  safer 
as  a  guide  to  the  student  than  he  otherwise 
might  have  been,  so  apt  is  invention  to  devi- 
ate  into  whim,  and  originality  into  extrava- 
gance. Still,  justly  as  he  has  been  I 
to  as  a  legitimate  and  classical 
and  fortunate  would  it  be  if  his  pr 
more  generally  attended  to  by  our  i 
or  at  least  those  who  assume  that  title ; 
valuable  x  s  his  work  is,  as  tar  as  it  goes,  the 
subsequent  study  of  Greek  models  has  ren- 
dered additions  necessary  in  order  to  give  it  . 
that  completeness  which  the  state  of  die  art  . 
at  the  present  day  requires;  and  we  are  happy 
to  find  that  the  task  of  making  them  has  been  • 
assigned  to  so  able  and  competent  an  editor 
as  Mr.  Gwilt.  In  saying  this,  however,  we 
do  not  mean  that  we  uniformly  coincide  with  • 
him  in  every  point  of  opinion  :  we  do  not 
think  with  him,  for  instance,  that  the  Italian 
is  more  plastic  than  the  pure  Grecian  style,  • 
uuless,  indeed,  it  be  laid  down  as  a  principle 
that  the  latter  admits  of  nothing  more,  in  its 
application  to  modern  and  domestic  purposes, 
dian  fac  simile  copies  from  existing  remains 
of  ancient  structures.  But  to  this  we  should 
certainly  demur,  for  the  stores  of  Grecian  art 
supply  a  thousand  beautiful  forms  and  com- 
bination! for  every  purpose  that  can  be  re- 
quired, to  the  man  of  genius  who  has  tho- 
roughly studied  Grecian  design,  and  is  capa- 
ble of  transferring  its  spirit  and  essence  to  his 
own  compositions.  To  him  who  is  not,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  the  attempt  is  perilous. 

Mr.  Gwilt  has  enriched  the  present  edition 
with  two  essays :  one  on  the  Elements  of 
Beauty  in  Architecture;  the  other  on  the 
Origin,  Progress,  and  Perfection  of  Grecian 
Architecture,  which  is  illustrated  by  eleven 
very  beautifully  drawn  and  engraved  plates. 
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He  has  likewise  given  an  explanation  of  the 
terms  used  iu  architecture,  end  has  added 
to  the  original  text  many  valuable  explana- 
tory and  critical  note*,  sotic  of  which  are  bi- 
ographical; and  rendered  more  interesting  by 
the  autographs  of  several  of  our  most  eminent 
architects.  ftor  ought  we  to  pass  over  in 
silence  \he  very  copious  index  now  given,  j 
which  is  in  many  instances  so  remarkably 
i  full  and  analytical  as  to  render  a  reference  to 
the  text  itself  hardly  necessary,  yet  if  this  re- 
dundancy be  a  fault  it  is  far  better  than  that 
of  oinissiqo  and  deficiency. 

The  volume  contains,  also,  a  life  of  Sir 
■William,  furnished  by  Mr.  I  lard  wick,  who 
wm  one  of  his  pupils,  and  may  therefore  be 
considered  as  authentic;  still  we  cannot  say 
tliut  it  adds  much  to  the  information  we  al- 
ready possessed  in  preceding  biographical 
notices ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  die 
writer  did  not  furnish  us  with,  if  not  a  com- 
plete, a  more  copious  list  of  the  buildings  on 
which  Sir  William  was  employed,  and  refer 
to  the  publications  where  views  or  descrip- 
tions of  litem  mav  be  found.  No  mention  is 
made  of  the  Excise  Office,  which,  if  we  mis- 
take not,  was  built  by  him,  and  which  is 
certainly  a  very  noble  and  imposing  structure, 
although  not  so  much  praised  as  it  deserves, 
lie  WM  the  architect,  too,  of  Charlemont 
House,  in  Dublin,  and  of  the  theatre  and 
chapel  at  Trinity  College,  in  that  city.  We 
could  have  wished,  also,  that  the  editor  had 
given  us  some  remarks  of  his  own  on  the  de- 
signs at  the  end  of  the  work  ;  among  these, 
J<ord  Crmrlemont's  cassino  has,  in  our  opi- 
nion, been  somewhat  praised  beyond  its  me- 
rits ;  the  order  is  too  small  for  die  other  pro- 
i  of  the  structure,  and  the  festoou  in 
panel  above  as  much  too  large,  and  too 
heavy  to  be  elegant.  To  say  the  truth,  this 
and  similar  ornaments  of  the  Italian  school 
ofarchitectural  design  will  bear  no  compa- 
rison for  either  delicacy  or  variety,  with  those 
of  the  Grecian.  Besides,  it  seems  to  ns  very 
qnestionaWe  taste  to  assign,  as  is  here  done, 
so  important  and  conspicuous  a  situation  to 
what  should  be  merely  an  accessory  in 
decoration.  There  is  nothing  in  it  on  which 
the  eye  wishes  to  dwell;  either  a  bas- 
arabesque  would  have  therefore, 
in  our  opinion,  becu  far  more  appropriate. 
We  greatly  preferred  to  this,  the  cassino  de- 
signed lor  Mr.  Willoughby,  which  is  far  more 
chaste,  and  at  the  same  time  more  picturesque 
in-  effect,  and  more  striking  and  original  in 
iu  design.  We  may  here  observe  that  these 
plates,  though  much  reduced  from  the  origi- 
nal site,  are  very  exquisitely  engraved,  and 
do  great  credit  to  the  artists  employed  upon 
them,  as  indeed  do  nil  those  in  the  wo/k,  al- 
though some  of  the  figures  in  them  are  smal- 
ler than  there  was  any  occasion  for. 

We  do  not  mention  it,  because  we  con- 
ceive that  it  was  at  all  the  duty  of  the  pre- 
sent editor  to  supply  the  deficiency ;  but  it 
is  singular  that  iu  such  a  work  Sir  William 
should  have  entirely  omitted  to  say  anything 
on  the  subject  of  domes  and  skylights,  the 
former  of  which  are  such  exceedingly  beau 
tirol  — 


ciously  employed,  produces  such  beautiful  ef- 
fect in  vestibules,  corridor*,  ail  galleiies.  h 
must,, however,  be  confessed,  that  he  was  not 
eminently  successful  iu  tbem,  as  is  manifest 
to  every  one  who  has  seen  his  attempts  in 
this  way  at  Somerset  House. 

Having  thus  briefly  noticed  those  particu- 
lars which  are  peculiar  to  this  edition,  we 
shall  now  make  one  or  two  observations  on 
the  editor's  labours.  The  first  essay,  short 
as  it  is,  contains  ma  iy  valuable  hints  deserv- 
ing to  be  well  studied  by  every  one  who  as- 
pires to  be  considered  somethiug  higher  than 
a  mere  builder.  We  entirely  agree  with  Mr. 
Cwilt  in  the  following  remark :—'  If  the  stu- 
dent desire  to  profit  by  the  use  and  applica- 
tion of  this  style  of  architecture  (the  Ore 
cian)  in  his  practice,  any  course  he  can  pur- 
sue will  be  better  than  the  common  expedi- 
ent of  tamely  copying  the  profiles  of  its  ex- 
amples into  his  designs,  as  he  finds  them  de- 
lineated in  the  authors  to  which  he  is  usually 
referred.  An  artist  can  only  make  tbem  pro- 
perly subservient  to  his  purpose,  by  entering 
into  the  views  and  feelings  of  the  inventors 
themwlves.  It  is  a  singular  proof  of  the  in- 
vention of  the  ancients,  that  no  two  examples 
of  the  same  order  are  precisely  similar.  Tlioir 
variety  seems  equal  to  that  which  we  observe 
in  the  reverses  of  theif  coins.' 

It  is  for  want  of  attending  to  this,  th.it  lite 
generality  of  the  designs  of  those  who  affect 
a  classical  taste  present  such  incongruities 
and  discrepancies,  and  that  the  imitation  it- 
self is  ap  inferior  to  the  original,  by  being 
mixed  up  with  other  parts,  which,  having  no 
prototype  in  ancient  buildings  are  of  a  totally 
different  character.  Merely  to -copy  servilely 
the  example  of  an  ancient  order  requires  nei- 
ther genius  uor  superior  talent;  but,  to  adapt 
every  other  feature  of  the  design  to  it,  so  as  to 
form  one*  hormonious  tntembW,  every  portion 
of  which  seems  to  emanate  from  a  single  mind, 
and  to  be  Impressed  with  the  same  senti- 
ment, demands  no  common  share  of  taste  and 
ability.  A  Grecian  portico,  on  the  contrary, 
stuck  on — as  too  frequenUy  happens,  a  com- 
mon-place building,  is  the  very'  bathos  of  ab- 
surdity a'nd  had  taste.  It  reminds  us  of  an 
anecdote  we  have  heard  of  a  gentleman,  who, 
having  erectod  what  he  termed  a  classical 
villa,  asked  a  friend's  opinion  of  the  design: 
'  Your  portico,'  repliwl  the  critic, '  is  certain- 
ly fine ;  but  why  the  devil  did  you  build  tlie 
house  behind  it?* 

The  other  essay,  the  author  informs  us,  is 
compressed  from  a  treatise  on  Grecian  archi- 
tecture, on.  which  he  has  been  for  many  years 
engaged,  and  which  the  reader  is  therefore 
requested  to  consider  merely  as  an  outline 
hereafter  to*  be  filled  up  in  a  more  satisfac- 
tory manner.  From  such  iicrusal  as  we  have 
been  able  to  give  it,  it  seems  ably  written, 
and  to  contain  much  information  :  still  we 
doubt  whether  it  be  exactly  the  kind  of  acr 
count  that  was  required  for  a  work  of  this 
nature— a  text-book  for  the  student.  To  us 
it  appears  that  much  of  the  historical  and 
antiquarian  matter  might  have  been  dispensed 
with  here ;  for,  although  this  may  show  the 


the  ori.'iu  of  his  art;  we  think,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  he  should  add  classical  learning 
to  his  other  more  indispensable  attainments, 
dint  he  should  have  a  taste  for  the  study  of 
the  antique  in  general,  and  be  able  to  con- 
sult Pausauias  and  other  ancient  writers  in 
the  original     Yet  we  certainly  do  not  think 
that,  in  an  essay  like  the  present,  necessarily 
restricted  a*  to  its  limits,  there  was  any  oc- 
casion for  learned  conjectures  as  to  the  ar- 
chitecture of  the  time  of  limner.  Besides, 
after  all,  very  little  reliance  is  to  be  placed 
on  poetical  descriptions  and  epithets  ;  and 
we  should  almost  as  soon  think  of  w  riting  an 
architectural  dissertation  on  the  fairy  palace 
of  Alcina  as  on  that  of  Alcinous    The  truth 
is,  poets  are  not  the  most  accurate,  nor  per- 
haps altogether  the  mo*t  tasteful  architects ; 
and,  when  these  talk  of  brazen  walls,  awl'Iru 
doors,  and  silver  lintels,  they  are  to  be  un- 
derstood cum  pram)  satit,  as  dealers  in  tie 
marvellous  and  hyperbolical     W"e  confess 
dial  we  are  no  great  admirer*  of  die  silly  lc 
gends  and  absurd  pedantry  of  which  Vitru- 
vitis  himself  is  so  full,  and  lament  lUal  the 
only  ancient  author  who  ha*  written  profess- 
edly on  architecture,  should  write  so  often 
like  a  silly  old  woman. 

We  have  neither  room  nor  leisure  at 'pre- 
sent for  further  remark,  hut  cannot  conclude 
without  noticing  a  passage  in  the  editor's 
preface  whtre  he  speaks  of  die  '  mouopo'.v 
which,  till  lately,  existed,  in  respect  of  the 
publication  of  architectural  works,  not  less 
disadvantageous  to  the  art,  titan  injurious  to 
the  artists  permitting  its  existence,  who,  by 
their  unites!  exertions,  ought  long  sincji  to 
*  its  continuance.    It  is,  in- 


deed, singular,  that  this  should 
the  case — that  London,  and  we 
I 


or  to  internal  decora - 
of  wliich,  when  judi- 


hav$  bfH 

ie  case — that  I  .on.  Ion,  ami  we  may  add 
England,  should  have  but  a  single  bookscilt' 
publishing  architectural  works.  A  liberal 
competition  between  publishers  will  he  ad- 
vantageous both  for  authors  and  t'.io  public, 
and  we  suspect  also  for  publishers  themselves 
as  it  will  tend,  by  the  diffusion  of  book*  on 
the  art,  to  create  a  taste  for  it  more  exteiuied 
than  has  hitherto  existed  among  us;  for,  of 
all  elegant  and  liberal  pursuits,  architecture, 
upon  which  national  taste  so  greatly  depend*, 
has  been  confined  in  this  couutry  merely  ta 
professional  men,  and  a  very  small  number 
of  amateurs,  although  none  is  more  worth' 
of  being  generally  cultivated,  as  a  source  of 
a  correct  and  refined  taste  in  all  that  relates 
to  the  ornamental  arts. 

corporation  pkixt. 
A  large  print  representing  the  lsord  Mayor, 
Aldermen,  and  Common  Council  of  the  cm 
of  Ixmdon,  in  council  in  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Council,  has  just  been  published,  i 
cated  to  the  Right  Hon.  lohn  Gamut, 
present  (and  until  Wednesday  next}  lor? 
mayor,  by  It.  Dighton.  The  corporation  af 
London,  and  particularly  one  of  its  worti.t 
aldermen  have  tone  been  a  standing  then>' 
for  the  would-be-witty  newspaper  and  com- 
mon place  writers ;  but  this  print  neither 
smile  nor  shows  any  of  the 


in  .luces  a  snule  nor  snows  any  ot  those  pro- 
author's  learning,  it  will  prove  of  little  real  I  dominatiiig  features  which  generally  charac- 
scrvice  to  the  architect.  We  do  not  mean  to  teriise  the  lovers  of  calipash  and  calipee;  on 
say  that  an  architect  should  be  igtiorant  of  |  the  contrary,  it  is  rather  likely,  at  first  Hew, 
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To  conrey  an  idea  tltat  the  assembly  arc  a  set 
•of  «tuT,  methodical,  anJ  sapient,  gcnile- 
iraa,  not  one -of  whom  would  betray  a  smile 
on  any  consideration  j  even  Alderman  Curtft 
teems  as  sedate  as  George  the  Fourth,  and 
a<  for  the  rest,  a  more  grim,  rough-looking, 
ill-favoured,  assembly  (about  one  hundred 
and  forty  portrait*},  perhaps,  never  before 
met  the  eye  at  one  view,  nor,  perhaps  ever 
will.    The  whole  of  the  figures  induce  a  ! 
belief  that  the  likenesses  must  have  been  ] 
taken  by  a  machine,  and  the  in«cription  at  I 
tbe  bottom  is  quite  iti  character — for  stiffness  | 
atlea»t.    The  arrangement  of  die  «h  ole  body 
rorporate  mitrht  admit  of  some  decree  of 
iiawly,  but  those  who  look  for  any-thin*  dig- 
kiSed,  or  honourable  to  the  first  citv  in  the 
n«..H.f,  in  this  picture,  we  think  will  lie-much 
li«ap|jointed.  4 

THE  DRAMA, 

asu  ernuc  avtstMr.NTS. 
Ikvkt  L\xtL  Tuia  ki  — Elliston  has  re- 
isyned  to  town,  and  oven  the  presence  of  the 
rreat  lessee,  though  an  invalid,  has  given 
waespur  to  the  management;  it  is  true,  old 
■lays  are  still  the  only  performances ;  but  a 
etter  knowled  ge  of  die  drama  aod  theauMie 
Ke  has  been  displayed  in  the  selection  of  the 
rivals,  particularly  in  illie  xc^rodwiinn  of 
ir  John  \  aiibmgh'i  comedy  of  The  Confide-  I 
try,  notwithstanding  the  severe  philippic 
rauist  it  hy.Lord  Gardeustone,  who,  while 
acknowledged  that  it  was  neither  destitute 
wit  nor  humour,  pronounced  The  C*>n/'ede- 
xy  to  be  4  one  of  those  plays  which  throw 
fa  my  on  the  Knglish  stage  and  general  taste.' 
is  lordship  was  of  the  old  school ;  had  he  I 
'td  to  the  present  day,  he  would  have  seen  ; 
;  Knglish  stage  and  public  taste  more  gross- 
outraged.    Sir  John  Vanbrugh,  as  our  | 
iders  must  well  know,  was  a  dramatist  and 
architect,  and  as  remarkable  for  the 
-. ,'litly  and  cheerful  characters)!  bfa  COBsB- 
3  as  for  the  clumsiness  of  his  structures ; 
much,  indeed,  was  he  tamed  for  the  latter, 
t,  although  he  built  Blenheim,  C'larcmoot, 
[  other  public  works,  yet  a  wag  suggested 
m  epitaph  the  following  couplet: — 
■  Lie  heavy  on  hi  in,  earth ;  for  he 
Laid  many  heavy  loads  on  thee.' 
lbruirh  urns  the  friend  and  contemporary  of 
the  plays  of  both  partake  of  the 
of  the  period  io  which  they  lived. 
rhr  Ontfrderaev is  a  very  bustling  and  *pi- 
f  comedy,  and  in  the  principal  characters 
as  very  wi  ll  performed.   The  part  of  Mo- 
rap,  by  Oowton,  was  excellent,  and  the 
rjjle  which  he  underwent  in  deciding  be- 
•n  love  and  money,  did  not  indicate  how 
jy  he  could  be  with  either,  but  how  gladly 
ould  have  both  ;  perhaps  Dowton  luxu- 
d  too  much  in.  his  amorous  dotage,  and 
aw  some  widow-like  ladies  who  appeared 
•el  rather  restless  when  he  was  on  the 
Harley'a  Brass  was  good,  and  if  it 
red  alloy,      w»  only  when  it  came  io 
ict  with  the  baser  metal  of  Dick,  by  Mr 
ey,  who  is,  we  understand,  a  good-na- 
creorure,  and  should  not  be  compelled 
uder  himwelf  ridiculous,  by  being  put 
aracters  for  which  be  is  not  duly 
Mr  Williams'*  Gnpe  was 


but,  with  the  exception  of  Dowton,  the 
strength  of  the  company  lav  in  the  female 
performers.    Mrs.  Davison,  who,  though 


now  somewhat  more  matronly,  reminds  us  of 
tbe  best  days  of  Miss  Duncan,  appeared,  for 
die  first  time,  as  l-'lippanla.  and  we  much 
doubt  if  it  ever  had  so  excellent  a  representa- 
tive. Oh!  what  mischief  such  a  dashing, 
intriguing  chambermaid  would  make  at  a 
watering  place  in  the  dog  days,  at  Mrs  lira- 
dish's  in  the  Broadway,  New  York,  or  at 
one  of  our  hotels  in  town.  Heaven  forfend 
any  of  them  ever  get  a  wailmir  maid,  with 
half  her  talent.  Miss  Kelly  in  the  character 
of  (  orinna,  was  as  cunning  and  as  an  hoy- 
detiish,  as  forward  and  as  froward  as  any 
single  person  in  the  srotid  could  be.  Mrs. 
Y alias  played  Clarissa  very  well,  as  did  Mrs. 
Marlowe  Mrs.  Amlet,  and  .Miss  J.  Faton  was 
ani  interesting  Aratninta.  The  play  was  well 
received,  and  deserves  to  succeed. 

t'ovr.NT  G«imtK  Thtatre. — On  Mon- 
day, after  Mr.  Cooper  had.  at  a  short  notice, 
undertaken  the  character  of  Rob  Roy,  and 
performed  it  quite  as  well  as  Mr.  Warde  had 
done  with  an  age  of  preparation,  a  new  piece 
was  produced,  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting 
a  pantomimic  exhibition  two  mouths  before 
the  usual  lime.  It  is  said  there  art  fashions 
in  physic,  and  indeed  we  do  not  know  any 
subject  which  fashion  does  not  pervade. 
A I  tout  a  century  ago,  when  it  was  the  fashion 
for  men,  women,  and  children,  to  wear  wigs, 
a  hairdresser  thought  it  a  great  hit,  to  adver- 
tise that  be  could  dress  the  human  hair  to 
imitate  a  wig.  Seme  of  our  readers  may 
smile  at  this,  but  we  assure  them  it  is  true ; 
and  we  bave  parallel  follies  in  the  present 
day.  For  ages  man  has  laboured  to  subdue 
the  lower  animals  to  his  use,  and  has  suc- 
ceeded  so  far  that 1  the  ox  knoweth  his  own- 
er, and  the  ass  his  master's  crib* — nay,  al- 
most even-  animal  has  been  rendered  docile, 
and  many  of  them  have  been  employed  in  use- 
ful services, — the  unwieldy  elephant  to  hatter 
down  a  wall,  and  the  mischievous  monkey 
to  turn  a  roasting-jack ;  nay.  farther,  we  have 
had  fortune-telling  dogs  and  horses,  and  even 
learned  pigs.  So  far,  then,  had  tbe  lower 
animals  been  taught  to  imitate  human  be- 
ings :  a  great  change  has,  however,  lately 
taken  place;  and,  instead  of  monkeys  imitat- 
ing men,  men  have  aped  monkeys— witness 
the  performances  of  M  Gouffe  at  the  Surrey, 
and  some  other  worthy  at  Sadlers"  Wells 
Theatre.  The  pleasure  which  the  public 
took  in  seeing  a  man  unman  himself,  induced 
the  Covent  Garden  manager  to  import  from 
Faris  a  Monsieur  Muzurier,  whose  monkey 
tricks  had  rendered  him  very  popular  in  the 
French  metropolis,  where,  however,  he  did 
not  appear  in  one  of  the  national  theatres : 
that  disgrace  was  reserved  for  a  Kerable,  who 
does  not  hesitate  to  tum  the  stage,  on  which 
a  Siddons  and  her  gifted  brother  trod,  into  a 
tnenagerie.  The  piece  in  which  Mazurier  ap- 
peared is  called,  'I'm  Shimereck  of  Polidnel- 
lo ;  or,  The  Neapolitan  NtifttiaU.  The  sole 
merit  of  the  piece  consists  in  the  flexibility 
and  contortions  of  limbs  of  Mazurier,  who 
seems  as  if  he  might  be  trussed  like  a  pigeon, 
twisted  like  an  eel,  or  rolled  up  like  a  piece 
of  riband :  he  walked  on  stilts  four  feet  high, 


w  hich  the  inhabitants  of  the  I«andes  do  daily 
— then  threw  away  one  rtilt,  and  played  ma- 
ny oilier  amies  which  would  have  been  at- 
tractive enough  to  a  penny  booth  at  Bartho- 
lomew l  air,  but  were  disgusting  and  con- 
temptible in  a  theatre  royal,  save  only  during 
the  Christmas  holydays,  in  the  ]iantomime  ; 
and  yet  one  grin  from  either  old  or  young 
Grimaldi  would  be  enough  to  banish  a  host 
of  such  distorters  of  the  human  frame  as  Ma- 
zurier. A  considerable  portion  of  the  audi- 
euce  expressed  their  disapprobation,  but  the 
gods  were  in  the  ascendant;  and  Folicinello 
is  allowed  to  be  shipwrecked  every  i 
until  a  better  taste  prevails,  or 


HaTU  AMR  TflEAnS.— -  The  Merchant 
of  Venice  was  played  on  Monday  for  die 
sole  purpose,  we  presume,  of  affording  Mr. 
James  \  iniug,  an  opportunity  to  play  Shy- 
lock.  This  play  to  be  rendered  effective,  re- 
quires that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  players, 
should  be  good  performers,  but  iu  this  in- 
stance only  a  few  were  tolerable.  Antonio 


represented  by  Mr.  \\ .  Johnson, 
whined  through  the  part  in  a  spiritless, 
monotonous  tone,  and  looked  ridiculous 
enough  when  Shylock  said  to  him,  '  look 
you  how  you  storm  I*— -for  no  symptom  of 
rage  had  he  exhibited.  Mr.  Itaymond.  as 
Bassanio,  acquitted  himself  very  well — indeed 
this  gentleman  has  much  improved,  and  Mr. 
Yiniug's  Gratiano  was  creditable  to  his  ta- 
lents, but  of  all  the  rest  (Mr.  J.  Vining  ex- 
cepted), we  are  puzzled  to  name  any  one  to 
praise.  Nothing  we  have  seen  at  the  royal 
theatres,  equals  in  monstrosity  the  assump- 
tion of  the  young,  beautiful,  and  sprightly 
Portia  by  Mrs.  Glover ;  her  good  sense  must 
surely  have  revolted  at  it,  particularly  when 
she  became  the  subject  of  Shylock 's  praise— 

'  O,  wise  p>un(?  judge, 
How  much  wto^fe/rr  art  thou  than  thy  looks !' 
In  fact,  the  lovely  Portia  never  made  her  ap- 
pearance but  it  was  dtfkult  to  repress  a 
augh  at  the  burlesque.  As  a  counterpart 
to  this,  we  would  suggest  this  lady's  playing 
Juliet  to  Mr.  F.Histon's  Romeo.  In  Mr.  J. 
Yining's  Shylock,  there  was  nothing  worthy 
of  peculiar  commendation  nor  censure :  some 
of  the  leading  passages  were  well  given, 
while  some  few  railed  in  effect,  but  his  per- 
formance altogether  will  help  to  raise  his 
reputation  ;  yet  in  no  one  scene  was  there 
any  thing  sufficiently  striking  to  divert  the 
drowsiness  to  which  the  representation  of 
the  Merchant  of  Venice,  for  the  first  time, 

subjected  us. 

 ■ 

LITERATURE  AND  SCIENCE. 

North  Wett  Expedition. — In  a  letter  from 
Lieut.  Henry  Foster,  astronomer  to  the  ex- 
pedition, to  his  father,  written  6n  the 
25th  of  October,  1825,  he  states,  that 
the  sea,  in  their  voyage  outwards,  was 
unusually  compact  in  Davis's  Straits.  At 
Fort  Rowen,  where  they  wintered,  a  daily 
variation  in  the  horizontal  needle  of  2§  de- 
grees was  discovered.  In  the  geological  col- 
lections, a  great  variety  was  obtained,  and  a 
number  of  fossil  vegetables  and  shells  were 
found,  as  well  as  some  mineral  ores.  The 
lowest  temperature  of  the  winter  was  47* 
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below  Zero,  and  the  highest  sum-  (        Nearly  r**Jy,  In  3  vole,  u.no  *■« 

of  1825,  was  5l_deg.  above  j  rpHR  MAGIC  RING:  a  Kotnance, from 

*     the  German  of  Frederick,  Baron  de  I*  Motte 
nJMM 

IWcd  for  Oliver  and  Boyd,  Idinuurgh;  udG». 
B.  Whittakrr.  Laiidou.  * 
 ,  _l  


Zero ;  whereas  in  Finland,  the  thermometer 
stood  at  93  dejr.  in  the  shade.  On  the  9th 
November,  1824.  they  lost  sight  of  the  sun, 
which,  on  the  2d  of  February,  made  its  re- 
atipearance ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  27th 
of  March  that  the  effects  of  thaw  were  first  I 
seen,  and  that  onry  on  die  ship's  side  from  a 
blade  surface. 

The  English  Gaelic  and  Gaelic  English  i 
Dictionary,  which  was  nearly  ready  for  pub-  f 
lication,  but  destroyed  at  Mr.  Moyes's  fire  in  I 
Greville  Street  last  year,  is  again  printed,  ! 
aud  will  be  published  soon.  To  it  is  ap- 
pended a  Grammar  of  the  Gwlic  language. 

Dr.  Johns,  P,  L  S.  has  in  the  press  Prac- 
tical Botany,  containing  an  Introduction  to 
the  Limtean  System  and-  the  Genera  of  Bri- 
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FORGET  MB  MlTt 
A  r:.r  i't,  ■ . :, t,  or  New-Year**  Gift  for  IMfl. 

7"»IJE  Fourth  Volume  of  the  FORGET 
ME  NOT.  now  read*  (or  delivery,  isembelludnil 
with  Fourteen  highly  »1ni.hed  Engravmrfi,  by  Heath, 
P.uden.  I.r  Kfiv.  Corboukl,  *ud  Winkle*. 
*ign*  byWcatall.  S.i«,l-t  11,  Corbnald.  Hilla,  hretrt, 
and  PuRit.  The  Literary  Department  embrace*  ran- 
tribottan*  from  many  celebrated  Wrllm  of  both  Set... 
■nd  among  "»b»i«.  Montgomery,  Croly,  I'olwhele, 
Parton,  W.rTrii,  Hnwrinif.  Neele,  Braodreth,  H*rral, 
W.oilley.  Clarke.  Hrwd.SutTnrd.B.rd,  M  m  Lan.lon, 
Mn.  Hraiiv,  M  m  Milford.  Mr.  l<  li»i»d,  Mr..  Bow- 
dicb.  Mi.  C.  B.  Wilton,  the  late  Mm,  Coibould,  Mil* 
PiekersgHt,  Mi*.  Hatfield.  Sec — A*  great  disappoint- 
ment ha*  l>Mn  experienced  in  former  yen*,  owing  to 
the  rapid  Rale  of  the  whole  imprvavaiou  before  Qiriat- 
,  the  Publiaher  recommend*  to  I  hot*  who  with  to 
copieaof  tli.»  elegant  volume  for  present.,  the 
propriety  of  aa  early  order. 

Printed  for  R  Ackermano,  Strand  ,  tad  auld  by  oil 
Boukvllcr*  in  Town  and  Country. 

Al»n.ji.i«  nnWi.lied.  Nn.3i. 


REPOSITORY  of  A  RIM,  tblr 
Are  cotoureil  engravings,  and  one  pUiu,  64 

terntlng  letter. prru. 


ofio. 


iu  S  rot*.  Sen. 


-TIIEMF.MOinS  of  JOSEPH  FOUCHE, 

*  Duke  of  Otranlo.  Minuter  of  (he  General  Police 
of  France.   Tramlated  from  the  French.   Second  Edi- 


No.  I.  U  fW  —Pop 


"•.l>  H>mue.3._T1i 
—Vyer"*  Greek  Aceen 


iirae. 

Port  «4J«^I  G^eieTcnlhTdTtilfuVtr^lW 

t*».  »t*_._rt,cl,e,  Or  erialTar.mis.  \Ul 

don-.  C*emi.try.  llv-tterhon.  a  p*i,n, *7<  %t 
beedeu'a  TranaUtion  of  OW.  |W,  L  ,„  « 
treo  Mr -Strang  E|,  Jn. ..itWll.u.^   1  .T" 
2  %  nl»  royil  »,„.  V      _The  Hea,  t,  of  S, '  1    !  ,'„U 

eirta,  1.  fl/A— Fnryrt  Mr  Not,  1  11. 
KHEItmAN. 

1  lm  day  U  aahliabed.  iu  S.o.  w.th  *  P,,rtrair  .rf  W~ 

M Sbendan,  pr  ce  !_,  I„«ld  M"- 
EMOIItS  of  the  LIFE  and  WRIT- 
INGtfof  Mr..  FRANCES  SltERIOAN  Mc*L 

.  .d    S™,  ,?  o?;,  N  v"1 ' '"'  ' ic  w  1 1  li  Critic hu.. 

^ffiV^oV-heV^ 

Jr<hf,fC',,ll^fMn»>»''.  AUCIA  LEPANU. 
.  .™n™J™*!*"-  »■  Wh'Haher.  Ave-^.i^ne, 
Oi»  Mooday,  Nor.  7,  wilUw  pui»liahe£  2  roli  fSSH- 

ANSEL540,  a'/a'ie'of  Itaiy,  tlluatratite  of 
Roujau  and  Neano),t»n  L»fe  from  17JW  to  lt«» 

By  A  VIEUSSEt  X,  • 
Author  of  If.tT  and  lijUfu^ 
u  lariated  for  I  hiarir*  Knifbt, 


1 1  hi,  .eriaed  and  cerrerled. 

•  If  Napvlevn  l.imaetf  eitln-r  could  not.  or  would  not, 
dierlo«  the  »eerel  hiitory  of  hi>  reign,  we  cannot  hut 
tb. ok  lint  th»  deatderatum  ha.  been  in  a  *ood  decree 
•iil.plied  hyLir  Miuiaterof  P.dice.  Fuochr,  wtaoM  Me. 
ninir.  form  one  of  (he  mr»l  aniualng',  nod,  we  ,u^l.t 
add,  itt.lrurt.vew..rk»  which  haa  appeared  in  France. 
•ii.ee  Uie  overthrow  of  the  Imper1.1l  Government 

Thr>e  Mf  "i"ir«  may  be  cooai.birnl  aa  a  Snpulemrut 
t»  tbnee  of  Nanoleoii;  they  fill  «p  U,e  bUuka.  and 
ll.n.w  I  srl.t  on  U.e  raWuritiea.  of  the 
tive.'— ' They  require  out 
one,  that  they  are  the 
cipot  wharc  In  Uraaei 
f*  tly  Moutajted  wiiit  an  Hi  drta.l.. 
uew.  April,  )8_ 

I/.odoo:  printed  for  Cturlei  Kniglit,  Pull  Mat!  E».l 


I  0in|e-f  Titf  9  fttm. 


re  only  u  he  lead  to  ™« inc.-  auy 
ta  work  of  one  who  luu  bad  a  priu- 
rata  of  the  H>«t>lnt|nn.  m.d  la  per. 
4i.  afl  rU«)rUi|a.-Ediiib«rrh  Re- 


_-J__4. 


_.  >  I.ACOMO. 

Thia  day  n  poblifjhe4,  uoifom  in  rite  to-  tlie  Peer. 

1  /IONICS;  or,  the  best  Words  of  the 

M-J    heal  Autliora.  with  all  the  ABI 

V  Thla  work  will  unmabl*  Ik 
Parti,  to  t»  pajbliihrd  Monthly 

London:  pr.nled  for  Tbema.  Boy«,  I^,dt,te  Hill- 
■ud  aold  by  all  BookaeJIen.         *"»"•  ■i»»e»"_  eauaal 


Thla  paper ..  publiabed  ea.lv 


rPliE  llETROSPECTIVE  REVIEW, 

*  Nu.  XXIV.  tajwat  uwbtiitMd,  aodcoDtaiBti—. 

Memoirs  .iftl.e  Civil  War  in  the  Ounty  of  Derail  — 
Fiekling-r  Penal  Lawi  of  Loudon.— T>r.  J,  Branmonfi 
Paydw.— See  iron.  Roman  Oominue—  Hatrieit.vn  .  Ck». 
tara  — TravcU  of  Coriat.  Jun  —Utaliop  Corbet  >  Pormi 
—The  Great  Evil  of  Health. Drinking —The  TouiU- 
.tun*  of  Complexion.,  from  the  Latin  of  Lenlne  Lcra- 
oie. 

London:  piloted  f..r  Cnyneaiwl  Foaa,  Pall  Mall;  aud 
tl.ildwin.CradiKk,  and  Joy,  Patern.irter  Row. 

*  The  nwrttonotti  otrjeel  of  thra  well-known  pobl  ira- 
ratiou  iito  prcaerreand  illaatrate  the  llteratwre  whtch 
may  truly  Ije  called  "Old  Enclub,''  aeeiug  that  it  it 
eaacutially  confined  to  the  remefer  period,  of  our  ba- 
lmy. And  a  hen  we  recollect  the  aterliur;  aud  orurinal 
character  of  our  native  author*  (|raeta,  atateamea.  or 
bialmiaira).  frimi  Cower  and  Chaucer  down  to  Miltou 
and  Cowley,  we  may  be  aw  red  that  aa  intellectual 
trraaury  of  tins  kind  m  alwayi  likely  to  be  waj|. reple- 
nished Arcurdingly,  Tlic  Relror|iective  Review  baa 
tivaaured  up.  iincc  it.  rtorea  were  fint  opened  to  ttie 
collfctioo  of  aucb  production!,  au  aboudaiice  of  the 
1  rclp^t  intellectual  material,  that  can  be  conveniently 
,.re tented,  in  abatrart,  to  the  public.  The  Milliliter  be. 
fore  ua  1.  a  good  ei.eu)plificatiou  oftba  ln'4einoui  man- 
ner in  wlticfi  it  ha.  contrived  to  nuite  the  moat  umple 
notice,  of  the  worka  boder  their  review,  with  (rral  va- 
rieU  of  jiidicioa.  e..t.ci.m  and  hiitorical  inf.rmatiou 
relative  to  the  learnirve;.  the  time.,  and  the  opinion,  of 
tbelr  author..  Thi.  agreeable  combination  of  extract 
aud  cunuoeiitary  communicate*  to  the  "  Retrotpecttee" 
a  degree  and  a  <hn racier  of  rajue  that  are  perfectly 
uoi<)U*.  atKl  render  it  at  oirte  excaUeivtaia  literary 


SHIPPING.  NAVIGATION.  AND  COaMtMrt 
Tbi*  day  ia  puhliatted.  in  Uro  price  fl  I«k   IW  ■ 
rated,  by  ipecml  o»rmia*KHi.  to  l.i.  E.ceilerin  in 
Bj^lit  Hun.  Lord  Vitcuuut  Strando..!.  II.  M  AbUo- 
to  the  Emperor  of  all  tbe  Runiaa, 

THK   iVI  K I  (CHANT,  SHIP  0WNF.lt, 
and  SHIP  MASTERS  IMI'oRT and EXIlMtT 
Gl'IDIX  compeaaiag  tire  new  On  wild,  ted  *rlv  >.  .- 
aa  every  other  apeeie.  of  Authentic  luforuntloa,  i«V 
lire    to    SIIIVPING.    NAVIGATION,  an.1  COt 
MKRCE;  together  with  DetcripUon.  of  Oiaatnn. 
Places  Exchamtc*.  Monnya.  Wrights,  aad  Meewnr. 
and  es^dally  of  the  Nature  and  iu>c  of  all  FHfli -k.S 
ARTICLES  of  MERCHANDISE   Acr.»„,..,e»d  b. 
Mauaand  an  ludea.  Eleventh  Edition.  UreB^at i.. . 
10  Nov.  1,  ltrl%    Ky  CHARLES  EWE, 
Cutmllii^  Snrvrynr  of  Bri.tol ,  and  late  Fnr.lt  Sr 
crrtary  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Caatnau 
London:  pul.ii.hrd  hv  lUldwiu,  Cr.deck,  aad  i.e. 
and  to  he  bad  of  all  IV kdWile.*.   

nesTON  hoitse  school. 

CONDDCTED  BY  A.  JAMtESON.  LT,  D 
Author  tf  a  CtUtilal  At  la*,  and  unrmt  rlMtial 
Education. 

TN'  Conscr|nence  of  the  Removal  of  his  F.a- 

*  MMiment  from  KeD*lnr>ton  to  rteatmi.  Di,  Jbc 
•on  derm*  it  expedient  rripectfully  to  Hibailtnr. 
Publico  very  brief  Prnapwrtu*  of  bin  PUaof  la*.' 
Una;  together  with  tb*  Term*  apou  whtch  yan$ 
(ieuttemeo  are  educated  iu  hi.  Scbord. 

Ilrtlou  H..u*-  1*  aWat  half  a  wide  free*  the  Hat 
RoiuJ.  and  •mpoeite  to  tbe  Cavalry  a.r.»cki  «  H~. 
.10  w  Heal  I. .  The  Di.ti.tice  ia  about  II  M  del  froio  I/naaa. 

The  llou*e,  Preu.ar*.  ami  Grouada  are  luye.  eitra- 
•ive,  and  walled  rouud ;  th«  doaneatk  Acrowiaouli*. 
are  ample  and  airy,  aod  tbe  Sitaatlou  u  oehjkll.'. 
healthy,  arid  retired,  for  the  Edo«tic.  uf  Voatri 

From  experleuc*  and  oli»eiv.tn«i,  1>.  i>m«ne ■ 
ado|>trd  what  be  coMidci*  an  lm|»»vnl  MciIi'hIUcm 
ducting  the  Educ*ti..a  of  bw,  Scbolara,  wb— e  Karrjv 
are  unremittingly  directed  to  trewr  fjraaekei  of  Sau' 
leilge  which  cmnpriac  thciracvetal  Studiaa. 

A*  retpectathe  Dilciplinenf  the  Scbutd,  a*  V.<  • 
lea  unoccupied  when  be  ourbt  I*  be  eraedavrJ  » 
Study.    O.ricr,  Aceuiacy,  nod  Repetition,  lb*  FvaaaV 
tion*  of  all  luipru.euaenl.  are  *tmdlly  obeerved  — I 
remlttii.gly  put  la  pvactiec.    By  the  Hope  of  l><* 
tio«  01  tbe  fear  of  Diigrace.  tl»  (MiaUn  are  taafU  J 
labour  for  theiuaelve*,  twth  in  learning  aaJ  niaa-< 
llieir  Lemon*    Aad  B0  two  thing,  are  aaor*  *w>W* 
tliaa  a  a,.int  of  eutm.ua  Emulation  and  jnraw  \u» 
""U'    r"      *rpal*  — e  latter  and  culn.  ae  the  i" 
ti  a  ta.«  of  no  common  difttcuity ;  yet  *  nraj  •< 
achieved  by  ehvrirtiag  the  luort  puwrrfal  fertiat«) 
Youtb.  tb*  love  of  imuroo  upward/  by  Reward.;  * 
it  .1 1  the  name  of  a  Pure  which  rualira  ildeairaUl'.  A- 


cardiuc  to  ttais  ptaa,  there  tie,  Annually,  l« 
for  CkuMcaJ,  ,nd  two  alee)  fat-  M«U.ee».ln»l  Pit* 
ciency,  awardtxl  to  tbn**  fun  Boya  who  acquit  uVx- 
wive,  beat  ia  th«ae  Branrbe*  of  Educaliow. 

Relrgma*  Moral  Prlneinle.,  tlwat  of  the  C*!'; 
chi.m  and  Liluigy  of  the  Eslal.Ji.ted  amrxa,  i_V '* 
to  tlx  *e*i»  of  Che  Pupil*,  are  atl.oUvely  mcuto'. < . 
aad  private,  doiueatic,  aud  public  Worth.*,  iiitep- 
larly  obacrved. 

Tba  Term.,  for  the  Baajrl  and  l^ucationof  M 

The  aiarge  for  thnae  who  remain  dariug  «b.  rMai.f* 
ii.  Ttn  <or  each  Term  at  MraMauiarr  >»> 

(n  rial  nit*. 

1  An  extra,  tbe  Frenel.  l-anTuagr.  Dam  ia;,  tnd  H  " 
rnh-.  ar.  clu.ged  «u,b  W.x  Gu.oe,,,  M>Kury  Caere*-. 
Four  Oulne.,;  ami  ,  Si0£l.  Bed  .ud  WaiUl,  -  ■ 
I  i.e  liuiau  , — a  year. 
The  Pitpdi  iirep  ,„  ilngle  fiarti. 
Two  >  .  ij,  of  a  Family  ira  reorived  at  •  roaad  S>»e. 
»o  a*  to  cover  tfieanri.nl  Charge  fuf  B.i.rd  and  Ed 
•Jon.  with  the  wveral  Hem*  appmpri.|e<llo  M« 


There  it  m.  preliminary  Charge  ..rblnar; 
Uuartrr'.  Notice,  or  iU  Amount,  ia  r . ourr ed  txUr  IU 
temovat  of  any  Pupil  from  the  School  And  eachlVj 
bring*  with  him  Six  Towel*,  a  aVIvar  Spaea,  a—  • 
Kuile  aud  Fork. 

Tbe  Pupil*  bare  the  Benefit  of  excellent  Mapa.  •< 
late*.  Globe*,  a  1 
aud  other  Mathematical 

with  au  Electrical  Apparato*.  aad  a  choree  Libra... 

Tbe  uauat  VacstieaM  are  Fue  Week.  .1  Chr*tM» 
and  the  aatoa  at  Miowarumer.  vrith  a  Week  at  Ka>f 
There  are  two  reaiderU  Mutate  in  tbe  H«w*».  eaa-e. 

,hr  1p*.-"««Pal.  theouea  Preuch,  aad  theotner* Q* ■ 
■  ical  Teacher,  wbo  cettataatly 
of  I  he  Bdjotars  in  tb*  Prcpa 
and  Leaao,,!  out  of  S<hool-H«ura. 


•iich,  andtbeotiarrac'-. 
ly  * WMtWnveAeHv. 


uuSiturd 


iy.  price 


iblialtedhy  David«n,».  Surr«  Street,  Stra.rd  whe 
a  aud  Mar*hal|,  s.,...n„.,.-        ^     .    IT  wl 


6d..  oH0d.if|watfree;  Country  *nd  P.irelgn  Reader*  may  ha 


<e  advrritacmr 
Fore  Street 


ve  tbennatamped  edition  in  Mailt  lily  or  Quarterly  P""_ 
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REVIEW  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

Jl  a  Tide  of  Italy.    Uy  A.  \' ir.es- 
shux,  Author  of  Italy  and  the  Italians,  flee 
•   &c.   2  vols  post  8vo.  pp.  653.  London, 

1825.  C.  Knight 
To  M.  Vieusscux  the  British  public  is  alrea- 
dy indebted  for  a  very  exeel'ent  work  on  Ita- 
ly and  the  Italians,  much  soon  reached  a  se- 
cond edition,  and  only  requires  to  be  better 
known  to  be  still  more  extensively  admired. 
M.  Vicusseux  is  an  impartial  and  intelligent 
writer,  who  possesses  Mifhcient  acutcness  to 
(iiscernthe  relative  importance  of  various  sub- 

:ofat- 

It  was  thus  that,  in  his  former  work, 
he  'gave  us  so  correct  an  account  of  the 
principal  objects  of  interest  in  Italy,  with  a 
general  view  of  the  maimers,  customs,  and 
amusements  of  the  people:  die  topographical 
descriptions  were  those  of  the  day,  but  the 
character  of  the  people  was  not  thai  of  any 
particular  f.»eiiod.  Ansel  tu<>,  on  the  contra- 
ry, is  intended  as  a  sketch  of  tlic  manners 
and  habits  of  the  Sooth  Italians,  as  they  were 
seen  at  the  close  of  the  Inst ,  and  beginning  of 

the  oarhor,  whom  \vn  nhall  leave  to  speak  for 
himsorf, '  a  period  of  twenty  years — a  period 
mast  fertile  in  events  of  a  public  nature ;  the 
narrative,  therefore,  of  those  events  forms  a 
prominent  pari  in  the  book.  In  those  dixis- 
traus  limes,  public  and  private  fortunes  were 
to  Mended  together,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
describe  the  Tatter  without  adverting  to  the 
former.  The  intra***,  the  property,  the  life 
of  every  one  were  often  at  stako ;  all  the 
element*  of  society  ward  in  fermentation,  and 
the  poor,  as  well  as  the  rich,  the  obscure  as 
well  as  the  noble,  were  tossed  about  in  the 
general  storm.  Adseimo  is  therefore  a  i  pic- 
ture of  public  events,  as  well  a?  of  domestic 
i  ncidents.  It  is  a  descri  ption  of  scenes  drawn 
from  reality  ;  some  traced  at  the  time  on 
paper,  others  treasured  up  hy  memory.' 
.  All  the  important  unwteatky  we  are  as- 
sured; are  founded  ou  facts,  fiction  having 

in  one 

nerally  preserved,  and^the  pobhc  eh: 

cd  with  fidelity.  ■  The  author  is  very  ohirtta- 
t  ile,  making  due  allowances  for  the  time  and 
the  circumstances  in  which  people  are  placed. 
'  Few  men/  as  he  justly  observes, '  resemble 
angels  or  deinoos ;  all  have  capabilities  which 
may  be  turned  to  good  or.  evil,  and  most  fol- 
low the  impulse  of  the 


tale  of  Anselmo, 


void  of  interest ;  the  work  has, 
YquVL 


much  die  appearance  of  a  romance,  to  be 
considered  as  history,  even  tlwugh  perhaps 
more  true  than  history  itself  often  is.  That  it 
is  well  wriuen  will  not  he  doubted  by  those 
who  have  read  the  author's  previous  work. 
It  contains  a  succinct  account  of  the  events 
during  an  important  political  era  with 
excellent  portraits  of  those  individuals  who 
most  distinguished  themselves  in  the  occur- 
rences or  events  of  the  |jeriod.  We  havo  no 
wish  to  traverse  the  unprofitable  maze  of 
Neapolitan  politics  during  the  French  Revo- 
lution, or  to  unravel  a  story  which  is  avow- 
edly one  of  real  life  rather  than  of  fiction ; 
we  shall,  therefore,  content  ourselves  with 
seiting  on  a  few  sketches  of  character. 
The  first  is  an  admirably  drawn  pcrrtrait  of 
the  late  Queen  of  Naples :  that  she  has  been 
blamed  for  her  iuduenceio  politics  we  know, 
but  when  we  consider  what  an  ass  she  had 
for  a  husband,  who  can  blame  her. 

'  Caroline  of  Austria  was  then  in  the  full 
pride  of  womanhood.    She  had  come  to 


shamefully  neglocted  ;  wliose  habhs  and 
tastes  were  coarse,  and.  whoso  indoleuoe 
made  him  an  mstiamcut  in  the  hand*  of 
intriguing  cuurtiors.  Caroline  soon  per- 
ceived that  she  must  either  obtain  a  full  sway 
over  her  husband's  mind,  or  be  reduced 
to  a  state  of  neglect  and  humiliation,  the 
very  idea  of  which  the  pride  of  a  daugUer  of 
Maria  Theresa  could  not  brook  for  t  mo- 
ment She  was  then  obligttd,  in  hoc  own 
defence,  to  employ  those  fine  talents  she  had 
received  from  nature,  and  which  a  finished 
education  had  greedy  assisted,  in  counter- 
acting the  machinations  of  the  courtiers  by 
all  the  arts  in  her  power;  and  thus  she  ac- 
quired those  habits  of  intrigue  which  clung 
to  her  to  the  remotest  epoch  of  her  tifo.  The 
plots  of  the  minister  of  the-  day,  who,  in 
order  to .  preserve  bis  influence  over  the 
young  king,  did  not  disdain  to  employ  those 
moans  of  seduction  over  his  youthful  pas- 
sions, of  which  precedents  may  be  found  in 
the  history  of  corrupt  courts,  were  discovered 
and  thwarted  by  the  queen.  If  she  could 
not  prevent  her  husband's  wanderings,  she 
took  can  that  no  female  should  approach 
him  who  could  have  attractions  enough  to 
make  a  lasting  impression  ou  him,  or  spirit 
enough  to  make  use  of  ber  influence.  The 
minister,  after  a  long  struggle,  was  sacrificed, 
and  the  famous  John  Acton  succeeded  him. 
Hut,  in  favouring  Acton's  elevation,  Caroline 


sr 


to  sharcth  at 
was  reckless. 


i  ne  tjui!»m  eel  up  a  nuvuuy  which 

bear.1  of  till  then  in  die  k^'^m  °f 
Iiourbon  dynasties,  in  which,  on** 


The  queen  set  up  a  novelty  which  was  nri- 

niip«i  ny 

of  Ae 

lasting  principles  is  the  exclusion  of  females 
from  the  government.  This  novelty  w.h, 
that  the  qupen  requested  and  obtained  a 
seat  and  vote  in  the  council  of  state,  (."ara  - 
line  was  ambitious,  clever,  and  well  informed, 
like  all  die  daughters  of  the  house  of  Austria: 
she  has  been  Mnmod  for  having  given  Ml 
scope  to  her  passion  for  power ;  but  couW 
it  not  bo  said  in  her  defence,  tlsit  in  a  court 
where  the  king  had  not  the  wish  nor  the 
mind  to  use  his  authority,  it  was  natural  for 
his  wife  to  take  from  his  careless  hands  the 
sceptre  which  he  would  not  hold,  rather  than 
see  it  fall  into  those  of  ministers  or  favour- 
ites, who  would  only  wield  it  for  their  own 

E'vate  and  corrupt  views  ?  Such  is the  mil- 
ium of  absolute  governments,  that  though 
the  sovereign  be  not  a  man  of  genius  and  of 
a  strong  enlightened  mind,  yet  no  one  can 

replace  him  without  injury  to  the  interests  of 

-  —  »  » 


noodle  her  husband  out  of  the  question)  Na- 
ples first  shook  off  the  yoke  which  the 
court  of  the  Escurial  and  the  holy  sec  had 
imposed  on  it:—  •**  *  *  ' 

'  Tlie  Marquis  Tanncci  bad  began  the 
emanci'iation  from  the  papal  see,  whose 
antiquated  pretensions  were  still  kept  alive 
by  the  annual  tribute  of  the  white  haqur»b- 
Mid  of  a  purse,  containing  twelve  dwusand 
ducats,  which  the  sovereigns  of  Naples  pre- 
sented on  the  eve  of  St.  I'eter's  day,  as  a 
mark  of  their  acknowledgment  of  the  su- 
premacy of  the  popes  over  their  kingdom. 
Able  writers  wctc  encouraged  in  showing  ih^ 
groundlessness  of  those  pretension1-,  and  the 
tribute  was  at  last  discontinued.  At  the 
same  time,  superfluous  convents  and  nun- 
neries were  suppressed.' 

In  breaking  off  die  old  trammels,  Ca- 
roline, naturally  enough,  gave 
tages  to  her  countrymen :  — 

«  However  all  dns  migl 


at  stake.  She  was  free  of  access,  especially 
to  those  of  her  own  vex,  listened  to  tlieir 
complaints,  and  often  obtained  them  redress 
from  the  king.  There  was  ft  fascination  in 
her  manners,  which  was  felt  and  confessed 
by  all.  Though  not  so  handsome  as  her 
sister  of  France,  yet  she  had  a  pleasing  ex- 
pression of  features,  a  noble  carriage,  and  a 
good  person,  with  remarkably  fine  arms  and 
hands,  which  she  was  rather  fond  of  display- 


ing. 


'  Whatever  might  be 'the  faults  ©f  Caroline 
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of  Naples,  and 
warm-hearted,  a 

find  in  her  an  i 


of  Naples,  and  many  they  were,  she  wa» 
' ,  and  a  tale  of  distress  did  not 
i  indifferent  listener.  She  was 
a  woman  of  a  proud  mind  and  strong  pas- 
sions, married  to  a  man  is  every  respect  her 
inferior,  and  incapable  of  appreciating  her 
accomplishments,  though  easily  overawed  by 
the  superiority  of  her  talent ;  —  a  young 
queen,  in  one  of  the  'most  corrupt  courts  of 
Europe,  surrounded  with  servile  and  at  the 
same  time  treacherous  flatterers; — a  stranger, 
among  a  fickle,  dissipated  people,  in  a  coun- 
try where  luxury  and  voluptuousness  have 
fixt?d  jjj^jy  v  "l ' 1  from  lime  i tn roo oto ri ttl  * 
what  wonder,  then,  if  she  became  arbitrary, 
intriguing,  and  frail.  But  the  time  we  are 
shaking,  the  darkest  pages  of  her  history 
had  not  yet  began  to  unfold.  Her  sister,  the 
lovely  Antoinette,  had  not  yet,  from  the  dis- 
mal height  of  the  scaffold,  evoked  those  fu- 
ries  whkh  ever  after  racked  the  mind  of  her 
sister  of  Naples.  Caroline  was  yet  willing 
to  do  good,  and  to  render  justice  to  the  op- 
pressed ;  and  many  at  Naples  had  reason  to 
invoke  blessings  upon  her  head.  But  the 
acts  of  her  beneficent*  have  been  forgotten, 
while  her  questionable  deeds  have  been  trum- 
peted out  to  the  world,  and  perhaps  exagge- 
rated. This  is  the  justice  that  sovereigns 
receive;  in  this,  at  least,  they  share  the  fate 
of  common  mortals.' 

^This  is  an  ^admirably  drawn  Jnaiuc^  of 

somewhat  partialT'hut  considermg^ll  the 
circumstances,  we  believe  very  just  and  very 
correct.    From  the  queen  wc  turn  to  the 

king:— 

'  His  majesty  was  proceeding  to  his  din- 
ner, which,  faithful  to  old  custom,  he  ate 
regularly  at  twelve  o'clock.  Ferdinand  was 
a  man  of  plain  and  coarse  appearance,  tall, 
erect,  and  iirutly  knit  in  his  person  ;  his  fea- 
tures were  strongly  marked,  irregular,  and 
deficient  in  mental  expression,  beyond  that 
of  a  certain  humour  which  is  peculiar  to 
most  Neapolitan  countenances.  He  was 
fond  of  athletic  exercises,  and  yet  extremely 
indolent  with  regard  to  any  exertion  of  the 
mind.  Ac  Maestro  jammo  a  pntntu, — this 
was  his  salutation ;  and  on  he  went  through 

t^'C  43JJ^)0'SHl©  ^Jcj^^f ^  C FO^e\  1 1 (s3         90O  WfOO 

followed  him.' 

M.  Yietisseux  traces  with  a  master  hand 
the  progress  of  the  revolutionary  princi- 
ples! in  Naples ;  he  also  thus  notices  their 
effect  in  France  itself,  where  De  Bree,  a 
sort  of  second  hero  in  the  tale,  had  gone, 
after  many  years  absence,  from  his  native 
country : — 

'  He  knew  not  his  countrymen  again:  one 
trait  of  their  character  atiU,  however,  predo- 
minated,— their  vanity  and  their  love  of  dra- 
matic situation :  hence  their  liberty,  equality, 
republic,  were  all  tire*  de  raimm,  personified 
into  so  many  dramatis  persons*.  Reforms 
were  made  in  an  ostentations,  unbending 
spirit.  They  wanted  to  change  the  known 
weights  and  measures,  and  they  measured 
tlie  earth,  and  took  out  a  fraction,  in  order  to 
weigh  a  sack  of  dour,  or  to  measure  a  yard 
of  cloth.    They  erased  the  names  of  the  ca- 


They 


archives  of  the  nobility.  Everything 
carried  to  extremes.  They  lost  sight  of  the 
point  frem  which  they  started  ;  they  even 
lost  sight  of  the  objects  to  which  they  tended, 
in  order  to  follow  their  respective  leaders. 
Many  of  these  laughed  in  their  sleeves  at 
their  dupes,  but  they  soon  found  to  their 
cost  that  their  dupes  were  fond  of  change, 
even  in  quacks.  People  quarrelled  about 
words,  rather  than  about  facts,  because  it 
was  in  words  alone  that  they  could  embody 
the  wild  schemes  they  had  proposed  to  them- 
selves. They  had  begun  by  establishing  an 
equality  of  right,  an  equality  before  the  law, 
and  there  they  ought  to  have  stopped ;  they 
wished  next  to  establish  an  equality  dt  facto, 
to  change  the  immutable  laws  of  property,  to 
force  the  private  opinion  of  individuals,  and 
then  confusion  and  anarchy  followed.' 

The  following  is  a  description  of  a  Medi- 
terranean voyage  on  board  a  country  vessel : 
'  It  is  a  strange  existence,  encompassed  by 
dangers  on  every  side;  dancing  along  that 
beautiful,  yet  treacherous  sea,  on  a  frail,  low- 
decked  bark,  from  the  deck  of  which  you 
can  touch  the  water  with  your  hand.  Trie 
element  smiles  at  you,  all  friendship  and 
beauty;  its  gentle  rippUng  waves  kiss  the 
bows  of  the  vessel,  when  all  at  once  on  ap- 
oaching  a  high  land  or  turning  a  cape,  tne 
wind  rushes  on  you  like  the  demon  of  storm  ; 

changed— its  evenness,  its  azure,  dbappear, 
its  waves  curl  angrily  and  rise  higher,  whiter, 
and  more  threatening  every  instant ;  they 
thunder  against  the  sides  of  the  ship,  and 
cover  them  with  foam  ;  they  moan  like  mi- 
nisters of  death  calling  for  their  prey,  and,  as 
if  proud  of  their  tormenting  power,  they  tost 
the  frail  bark  to  and  fro  in  that  wtt " 
waters.  And  then  the  sun  sett,  a 
you  with  the  prospect  of  a  long 
night— with  no  chance  of  making  a  harbour, 
especially  if  along  the  coasts  of  southern 
Italy.  There  are  dangers  in  being  too  near 
the  land,  the  dangers  of  shallow  coasts  and 
sunken  rocks ;  and  if  you  lose  the  land  you 
must  run  to  the  dangerous,  wild  shores  of 
Corsica  or  Sardinia,  with  which  none  but 
the  natives  of  those  islands  are  acquainted, 
and  where,  if  wrecked,  you  are  in  peril  of 
being  murdered.  A  leaky  boat,  pumps  out  of 
order,  patched  up  sails,  and  old  ropes  and 
cables,  cover  the  ship.  There  is  always 
scarcity  of  water  and  provisions ;  sometimes 
the  only  casks  of  water  being  lashed  on 
deck,  whence  a  sea  can  wash  them  off  in  a 
moment.  No  accommodations  for  cooking 
the  scanty  victuals  are  to  be  found ;  a  fire  of 
wood  is  lighted  on  deck  in  the  open  air,  the 
smoke  of  which  suffocates  you ;  and  if  the 
unfortunate  passenger  runs  down  into  the 
windowless  cabin,  he  is  driven  out  from  it 
by  the  foul  atmosphere,  the  loathsome  smell, 
die  filth  and  the  vermin,  which  prevent  him 
from  taking  his  rest.  If  the  hatchway  be 
open,  the  rain  and  sea-water,  and  the  cold 
wind,  come  down  into  your  very  birth.  On 
a  rainy  night,  the  master  and  half  a  dozen 
men,  with  their  shaggy  capotes  dripping 
with  water,  will  take  shelter  in  the  cabin, 
and  there  fill  the  place  with  thick  clouds  of 


4  After  a  night  passed  in  this  predicament, 
how  reviving  is  the  first  dawn  appearing  m 
the  east  I 

»•>  Dear  is  the  blush  of  early  light 

To  him  that  aeosses  the  pathless  deep." 
What  a  pleasing  sensation  the  morn  brines 
with  it— how  cool,  how  refreshing  to  the 
mind  and  frame — man  feels  restored  to  life . 
lie  feels  as  if,  with  the  return  of  light,  tar 
terrors  of  the  storm  were  dissipated.  After 
a  night  of  feverish  anxiety,  bow  exquisite  tt 
inhale  the  cold  breeze  on  deck,  and  to » 
;     mi  L         Italy  appearing 


blue  Apennines — its 
its  towers  and  castles,  like  a  land 
merit ;  it  seems  to  the  wretched  traveller  r 
if  the  mere  landing  on  such  a  shore  rub: 
bring  him  happiness.  "  Put  me  on  saw 
naked  and  a  beggar,  and  I  am  satisfied,"  in 
is  ready  to  exclaim  at  times. 
*  The  situation  fittest  to  bring  a  matm 
of  his  nothingness,  is  that  ofbemr. « 
ajtmall  vessel         storm.    What  a 

moment  is  sufficient  to  make  the  bark  and  id 
tenants  disappear  for  ever — leaving  no  traa 
of  their  existence.    It  is  said  that  man  he 
conquered  the  elements:  he  can  for  aba* 
evade  their  fury;  but  when  the  posses «' 
the  deep  are  really  called  forth  by  the  am- 
terious  voice  of  the  howling  winds,  caa  tk 
diminutive  bark  be  said  to  oppose  the  as, 
or  to  master  the  raging  waves:   It  starts 
before  them ;  it  bows  under  their  pressor 
tremblingly  K  acknowledges  their  nughtta:* 
they  toss  it  about  at  their  mercy,  they  sad* 
in  their  yawning  bosom ;  and  tf  it  eefljs*  a 
is  merely  because  it  docs  not  offer  sasne* 
resistance  to  call  forth  the  irresistibk  she* 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  ocean.' 

In  treating  of  the  ' 
papal  government, 
author  thus  writes : — 

'  Notwithstanding  the 
he  was  exposed,  in  the  month  of  May  of 
year,  one  of  tne  most  splendid  cereaaosM  a 
the  Roman  church  was  performed  by  a> 
pope,  in  die  temple  of  St.  Peter, 
the  canonization  of  five  hears,  a 
which  had  not  taken  place  for 
The  interior  of  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  bfas 
ing  with  wax  lights,  and  bung  with  rich 
and  gold  tapestry;— the  procession  for* 
of  all  the  secular  and  regular  clergy  of  Roc- 
a mounting  to  several  thousands; — the  fcsv 
rarchy  of  prelates,  bishops,  and  rantinali.  ■ 
their  rich  costume  ; — the  immense  crc»- 
which  filled  the  area  before  the  temple-;— v 
firing  of  the  artillery  of  the  Castle  T 
—all  these  formed  a  sight  truly 
But  in  the  midst  of  this  pacific 
pacific  city  of  Rome,  the  apt 
French  general  riding  in  at  full  speed, » 
corted  by  twenty-four  dragoons  with  dm* 
swords,  astonished  and  alarmed  the  sra- 
tude.  This  was  the  Adjutant  Geucral  R*^ 
who,  being  on  his  passage  through 
and  enjoying  the  hospitality  of  the  nabs  •' 
a  Roman  nobleman,  attracted  by  tacts?** 
of  the  ceremony,  bethought  himself  of  Cm 
mode  of  displaying  hit  own  rank  and  I* 
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ntf  foreign  soldiers  who  were  not  stationed  at 
Home,  but  belonged  to  a  corps  then  on  its 
passage  through  the  Roman  states,  and  tra- 
velling thus  in  warlike  array  the  most  popu- 
lous part  of  a  neutral  and  independent  city. 
This  wast  considered  by  the  pontiff  as  a  fresh 
insult  offered  to  him,  and  he  ordered  that 
die  gates  of  Rome  should  thenceforward  be 


4  Whilst  the  partisans  of  the  French  chuc- 
kled over  these  sigas  of  a  final  rupture  which 
must  immediately  lead  to  the  downfall  of  the 
papal  power,  and  whilst  moderate  and  sen- 
sible men  deplored  the  evils  of  their  coun- 
try, and  the  petty  vexatious  system  pur- 
sued by  Napoleon  for  years,  there  were 
Rot  wanting  men  of  violent  minds,  who 
would  have  urged  the  pope  to  what  they 
called  energetic  measures.  They  talked 
of  interdicts,  of  bulls,  of  excommunica- 
of  raising  the  lower  classes ;  the 
i  of  pretended  miracles  were  abroad  ; 
M  images  were  asserted  to  have 
opened  their  eyes,  with  other  similar  won- 
ders. But  the  firm  and  enlightened  mind  of 
Pius  stood  firm,  and  repressed  those  rash 
projectors.  He  was  determined  to  wait  pa- 
tiently as  long  as  he  could ,  to  throw  upon 
Vis  enemy  the  full  charge  of  provocation,  and 
to  let  the  mjustke  of  it  rest  itpoa  him.  The 
fanatics  were  repressed,  and  thus  greater 
evils  were  avoided.' 

'  Pius,  during  the  eight  years  of  his  trou- 
bled pontificate,  had  effected  many  useful 
improvements  in  the  country  over  which  he 
ruled.  His  impoverished  finances,  his  li- 
mited and  precarious  situation,  the  inveterate 
habits  of  the  people,  the  old  forms  and  rou- 
tine of  church  government,  his  own  scrupu- 
lous and  gentle  nature,  the  prejudices  of 
dome  of  his  advisers,  had  prevented  him 
doing  more.  However,  he  enacted  laws  to 
bind  the  great  proprietors  of  the  immense 
untitled  lMds  of  the  eampagna  to  cultivate 
their  estates,  or  to  give  up,  for  a  moderate 
retribution,  those  which  they  could  not  cul- 
tivate; he  allowed  premiums  for  the  planta- 
tions of  trees ;  he  completed  the  caJattrv  of 
the  Roman  provinces,  began  by  his  prede- 
cessors, and  nxed  upon  its  ha&is  the  rate  of  a 
moderate  land-tax,  in  lieu  of  the  arbitrary 
contributions  which  were  exacted  before ;  he 
abolished  the  unjust  exemptions  of  the  upper 
classes,  and  made  every  one  contribute  in 
proportion  to  die  wants  of  the  state ;  he  en- 
forced a  rigid  economy  in  the  expenses  of 
his  household,  and  of  the  different  depart- 
ments of  the  administration  ;  he  established 
manufacturers  of  wool  and  cotton  in  the  dif- 
ferent workhouses  for  the  poor;  he  instituted 
an  office  of  ipoteche,  or  register  for  mortgages, 
for  the  security  of  capitalists,  and  the  assist- 
ance of  land-owners  and  speculators  ;  he 
ordered  excavations  at  Rome  and  Osti* ;  he 
repurchased  several  objects  of  the  arts  of 
which  Rome  had  been  plundered,  and  which 
Still  to  be  recovered ;  he  withdrew  from 
the  base  coin  which  had  been 
during  the  revolutionary  wars,  and 
winch,  being  enormously  depreciated,  was  a 
sosirae  of  the  greatest  distress  to  the  poor 
clashes,  and  replaced  it  by  standard  silver  and 
gold,  winch  operation  cost  the  treasury  a 


million  and  a  half  of  dollars;  lie  issued  the 
hull  pott  dtulttrma,  in  which  a  complete  plan  | 
of  public  economy,  and  of  reform  of  the  ■ 
courts  of  justice  and  of  the  criminal  laws,  was 
laid  down,  a  plan  which,  from  the  disturbed 
state  of  the  times,  was  but  imperfectly  fol- 
lowed. 

'  These  were  some  of  the  public  acts  of  the 
upright  Pius,  when  in  the  plenitude  of  his 
power.    When,  after  years  of  vexations,  and 
when  insults  after  insults  liad  been  heaped 
cm  him  by  the  very  man  whom  be  had 
obliged,  at  the  risk  of  disobliging  die  rest  of 
Europe,  his  calm  firmness,  his  dignified  re- 
monslrations,  and  his  pious  resignation,  did 
not  produce  any  effect  on  the  iron  soul  of 
the  conqueror,  Pius  evinced  a  hopeless  tena- 
city in  supporting  what  he  considered  the 
rights  of  his  sec ;  this  was  in  part  the  effect 
of  the  ungenerous  treatment  he  had  received, 
which  made  him  mistrust  the  man  who  had 
repeatedly  and  bitterly  disappointed  him. 
When  in  consequence  of  Napoleon's  decree 
of  May,  1809,  which  took  away  the  remain- 
ing provinces  and  the  city  of  Rome  from  the 
pontiff,  the  latter  excommunicated  the  em- 
peror and  those  who  assisted  him  in  this  last 
spoliation,  even  then  Pius  mitigated  the  sen- 
tence, and  explained  clearly  that  it  was  a 
mere  spiritual  punishment  to  bring  the  of- 
fender to  repentance,  and  by  no  means  in- 
tended to  excite  the  people  to  revolt.  He 
denied  (and  that  was  a  great  step  for  a  pope) 
that  sovereigns  can  be  deposed  by  the  church 
of  Rome ;  and  he  declared  that  their  subjects 
cannot  be  freed  from  their  oath  of  fidelity  by 
the  pontifical  authority;  that. if,  in  former 
times,  soma  popes  had  freed  the  subjects  of 
sovereigns  from  their  oath  of  allegiance,  this 
had  been  generally  after  the  said  sovereigns 
had  already  been  deposed  by  the  states  and 
the  magnates  of  the  kingdom,  and  therefore 
only  a  confirmation  of  the  deposition  de- 
creed and  already  effected  by  the  competent 
authority,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  conse- 
cration of  sovereigns  by  the  popes  or  bishops 
is  only  a  confirmation,  in  the  name  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  of  the  election  already  made 
on  earth  by  men ;  that  these  were  the  tenets 
of  the  Roman  church ;  that  he,  Pius,  was 
not  ignorant  that  these  tenets  had  been  some- 
times abused  or  misconstrued ;  that  this  is 
the  common  lot  of  every  institution  in  this 
world,  and  that,  therefore,  the  Roman  see 
was  not  averse  from  moderate  reforms  which 
might  be  required  by  particular  limes.  He 
stated  also,  that  if  Pros  VI.  his  predecessor, 
when  dragged  away  from  Rome  by  the 
French  republicans,  had  given  leave  to  his 
subjects  to  tender  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the 
new  government,  this  was  meant  in  a  sense 
purely  temporal ;  besides  which,  that  pontiff 
ad  to  deal  with  the  Directory,  a  government 


'Volet  of  the  WUd^and  the  Wonderful.  <2mo. 
pp.  *356.  London,  1825.  Hurst,  Robin- 
son, and  Co. 
However,  rapid  or  great  the  march  of  intel- 
lect and  the  progress  of  education  may  lie,  it 
will  be  long  before  the  love  of  the  marvellous 
becomes  very  sensibly  on  the  decline.  Shak  ■ 
ire  says  '  nothing  pleas,  th  but  rare  acci- 
aud  the  impression  made  on  our 


which  did  not  acknowledge  the  Catholic 
church,  and  therefore  was  not  obedient  to  its 
laws ;  whilst  he,  Pius  VII.,  had  to  do  with 
Napoleon,  who  had  submitted  himself  to  the 
authority  of  the  Roman  church  by  the  act  of 
Ids  coronation,  and  who  had  ever  since  as- 
sumed the  character  of  the  eldest  son  of  Un- 
church, and  therefore  was  amenable  to  its 
laws.' 


<  Our  infancies  in  tales  delight, 
That  bolt,  like  hedge-bog  quills,  tfie  hair  up- 
right,' 

is  not  easily  shaken  off  in  mature  age.  In 
works  of  fiction,  U>e  plain  occurrences,  of 
life  have  no  test  for  many,  who  love  to  revel 
in  improbabilities,  or  even  impossibilities, 
and  to  see  the  hero  or  heroine  pass  through 
such  hair-brcadUi  'scapes  as  no  human  being 
ever  yet  did  escape.  Well  do  our  modern 
dramatists  know  the  passion  of  the  nwttitude 
for  the  marvellous,  and  they  have  long  lived 
on  feeding  it.  Of  late,  however,  the  passion 
has  been  extended  to  the  horrible  as  well  as 
the  marvellous.  MoncriefT,  in  his  Don 
Giovanni,  commenced  where  all  former  ver- 
sions of  the  story  ended — namely,  in  Pande- 
monium ;  and  Faustus  and  Fncschutx  have 
since  madVus  as  familiar  with  fiends  and  fu- 
ries as  any  person  need  wish  to  be,  cither  in 
this  world  or  the  next. 

The  author  of  the  Talcs  of  the  Wild  and 
the  Wonderful  has,  therefore,  not  only  got 
a  good  title,  but  a  popular  subject,  and  wjld 
and  wonderful  his  tales  are.  They  are  five 
in  number,  and  all  original,  «cept  Der 
Frieachutx,  which  is  a  translation.  They  are 
ably  written,  and  display  inventive  powers, 
and  a  vigour  of  description  of  a  very  high 
order  indeed,  For  pathos  and  eloquence 
these  tales  have  few  equals.  The  tales  are— 
The  Prediction,  The  Yellow  Dwarf,  Der 
Fricschutt,  The  Fortunes  of  de  la  Pole,  and 
The  Lord  of  the  Maelstrom.  It  would  not 
be  easy,  in  an  analysis,  to  do  justice  to  nar- 
ratives worked  up  with  so  much  dramatic  effect 
as  these  tales ;  we  shall,  however,  notice  one 
of  them— The  Fortunes  of  de  la  Pole. 

John  de  la  Pole,  a  young  genUcman  of  an 
ancient  family  and  great  wealthy  is  found 
murdered  in  the  new  forest,  near  Winchester ; 
he  had  not  been  robbed,  and  had  evidently 
made  a  powerful  resistance,  as  a  lock  of 
black  hair,  torn  from  the  head  of  his  assail- 
ant, was  found  in  his  clenched  hand.  As 
his  body  was  conveying  to  his  casUe,  it  was 

kinsman,  Hugh  de  Broke,  and  so  many 
circumstances  occurred  to  confirm  it,  that 
he  was  imprisoned ;  he,  however,  escap- 
ed the  night  before  his  trial,  and  left  the 
country.  The  will  of  John  de  la  Pole  was 
now  produced ;  it  commanded,  on  pain  of 
loss  of  the  estate,  tliat  his  brother  Eustace 
should,  within  two  months,  espouse  his  wi- 
dow, Which,  after  much  apparent  reluctance, 
he  did.  The  union  was  not  a  happy  one, 
but  the  events  that  unfold  themselves  are  sin- 
gularly horrible:  it  turns  out  that  Eustace  is 
.  the  murderer  of  his  brother,  and  he  gives 
j  himself  up  to  justice,  and  is  executed.  It 
I  appears  that  Eustace  and  .Agatha  had  loved 
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each  other  tenderly,  and  that  his  father  had 
given  his  consent  to  the  union,  when  John 
de  la  Pole  murdered  his  parent  to  prevent 
the  union,  and  married  Agatha  himself. 
Eustace  is  compelled  by  his  brother  to  reside 
in  the  castle,  and  a  guilty  intercourse  be- 
tween him  and  Agatha  takes  place;  this 
leads  Eustace  to  murder  his  brother,  and 
forge  the  will ;  it  was  only  when  John  de  la 
Pole  was  dying,  that  Eustace  learned,  by  his 
own  confession,  that  he  had  murdered  their 
parent.  Eustace  leaves  a  narrative  of  his 
guilt  behind  him,  from  which  we  quote  the 
following  account  of  his  fatal  bridal,  and  the 
horrors  by  which  it  was  attended. 

' "  Agatha  had  withdrawn  from  the  hall 
with  her  damsels,  and  I  hastened  tofollow 
her;  she  had  retired  to  an  apartment  adjoin- 
ing her  bridal  chamber,  and  thither,  wearied 
of  the  noise  and  mirth  of  the  rioters  below,  I 
also  hastened.  I  longed  for  a  delight  1  had 
not  lately  experienced — an  unreserved  con- 
versation with  my  wife,  and  to  be  allowed  to 
dismiss  the  coldness  which,  during  the  day, 
s  I  had  been  obliged  to  feign  towards  her.  Tl'tc 
'  i  retired,  and  we  were  left  to  pour  out 
to  each  other  in  the. unbounded 
of  our  new  relations,  when  we 
were  startled  by  hearing  a  slow  and  heavy 
foot  steadily  ascending  the  stairs :  as  these 
were  private,  leading  only  to  our  apartments, 
Agatha  was  surprised  and  offended.  '  Who 
would  intrude  at  this  hour  V  she  demanded, 
while  her  eyes  turned  anxiously  towards  the 
door.  For  me,  a  thnll  of  horror  shot  through 
my  inmost  heart ;  I  said,  relinquishing  the 
hand  I  had  till  then  so  fondly  clasped  in 
mine,  'That  is  the  step  of  my  brother  P 

'  "  And  it  was  so,  Courttnay :  a  moment 
more,  and  the  door  slowly  opened  of  itself  to 
give  entrance  to  its  master :  John  de  la  Pole 
entered  the  room,  and  stood  between  Agatha 
and  me ;  his  face  was,  as  in  his  dying  hour, 
ghastly  and  menacing,  and  every  gash  of  the 
murderous  knife  upon  his  body  as  frightfully 
distinct  as  on  the  night  they  were  inflicted. 
In  one  hand  he  held  a  lock  of  dark  hair;  the 
other  Was  extended  threateningly  towards 
me  ;  and  thus  he  stood  between  us,  drawn 
from  another  world  by  the  crime  I  meditated 
against  his  bed 
before  it, 
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'  "  My  first  emotion  was  astonishment — a 
boundless  and  stupified  surprise  —  Uien  a 
vasrnc  and  horrid  notion  that  my  brother  was 
not  really  dead,  that  ho  had  escaped  alive 
from  my  hands,  and  was  now  come  to  ac- 
cuse and  surrender  me  up  to  scorn.  The  in- 
terval which  had  passed  since  his  death  was 
obliterated  from  my  mind,  and  I  felt  as  if 
that  niglu  had  l»ecn  the  season  of  the  deed. 
I  spoke  in  extenuation  of  my  crime,  accused 
his  selfishness,  cursed  his  caleulatinvr cruelty; 
I  implored  his  mercy,  folded  my  hands  in 
supplication,  and  knelt  before  him  in  hum- 
ble debasement.  No  muscle  of  his  counte- 
nanee  moved,  and  not  a  sound  escaped 
through  his  bruised  and  blackened  lips;  he  did 
not  even  Kiok  upon  me,  but  continued  to  fas- 
ten his  stony  eye  upon  the  face  of  Agatha, 
who  stood  silent  and  motionless  as  himself, 
garing  like  a  fascinated  thing  upon  his  as- 
pect of  horror.  •  I  arose  from  my  " 


shut  my  eyes — tossed  my  arms  abroad  to  the 
air — endeavoured  to  think  I  was  in  sleep,  in 
drunkenness,  in  delirium:  no — he  was  still 
there !  I  thought  of  the  agony  of  tempestu- 
ous feeling  I  had  endured  on  the  night  fol- 
lowing the  commission  of  the  crime,  and,  be- 
lieving that  my  jaded  mind  was  suffering  un- 
der the  same  infliction,  resolved  to  seek  my 
conch,  to  restore  my  exhausted  spirits  by 
rest  and  sleep.  I  made  an  effort  to  move 
from  my  place;  I  knew  that  motion  might 
recall  my  scattered  senses ;  and  I  exerted 
myself  to  enter  the  chamber  of  Agatha.  Wilt 
thou  believe  me  Courtenay  ?  the  stem  sha- 
dow anticipated  my  movement,  and,  menac- 
ing me  back,  strode  silently  towards  my  bri- 
dal chamber.  At  the  door  iu  menacing  atti- 
tude towards  me  was  changed  for  one  of  com- 
mand to  Agatha;  one  bloody  finger  was 
raised  to  beckon  her  to  follow :  she  did  so. 
Still  stupidly  insensible,  gazing  fixedly  upon 
his  form,  she  followed  the  direction  of  his 
hand,  and  passed  after  him  into  tlte  cham- 
ber: the  door  closed  upon  them  without  a 
sound. 

* "  Now  I  began  to  think  more  calmly:  the 
dead,  cold  dting-was  gone,  and  there  was  life 
and  air  in  the  apartment ;  the  feelings  of  this 
wArld  came  upon  me,  and  I  became  sensible 
of  fear.  7  was  safe ;  but  where  was  Agatha? 
— he  had  beckoned  her  forth — was  it  reality  ? 
— she  was  gone — had  it  been  the  work  of 
imagination,  she  had  still  been  there — but 
she  might  liave  retired  to  her  chamber  alone. 
This  was  to  be  ascertained.  I  attempted  to 
enter — the  door  was  fast;  I  called  upon  Aga- 
tha—there was  no  sound  in  reply  ;  I  review- 
ed the  last  scene,  considered  the  incidents  of 
the  past,  weighed  the  nppearanees  of  the  pre- 
sent, and  came  at  length  to  the  terrible  con-' 
elusion  that  a  spirit  of  the  damned  had  stood 
before  roe,  and  that  Agatha  was  still  in  his 
grasp!  You  will  not  wonder  that  temporary 
insanity  followed  this  hideous  idea:  I  grew 
wild  at  the  thoughts  of  her  danger;  I  shriek- 
ed aloud  for  mercy ;  I  tore  my  hair  in  agony, 
and  beat  at  the  closed  door  with  the  utmost 
exertion  of  strength.  I  wonder  even  now 
that  none  heard  the  uproar  I  made ;  but  my 
cries  remained  unanswered — no  sound  issued 
from  the  bridal  chamber  of  the  dead ;  and  I 
continued  to  rave  until  nature,  exhausted, 
sunk  speechless  and  senseless  to  the  earth. 

* "  Morning  had  broken  over  the  apartment 
when  I  awoke,  and  I  was  some  moments  in 
recovering  recollection  of  my  state  and  cir- 
cumstances; slowly  the  truth  came  Wore 
me.  I  was  lying  extended  on  ttie  bare 
ground,  the  lights  had  burned  out,  and  there 
was  no  trace  of  visitors  having  been  m  ar  me 
in  my  sleep.  I  arose  and  listened  for  some 
sound  that  might  direct  my  first  movements, 
for  now  I  knew  not  what  to  think  nor  to  do, 
A  low  sobbing  from  the  chamber  of  Agatha 
riveted  my  attention ;  I  sprung  towards  the 
door,  ana,  to  my  astonishment,  it  yielded  to 
the  slightest  touch:  I  entered;  Agatha  was 
there,  seated  upon  the  bed,  and  ?a7>ng  around 
her  with  a  look  of  agonizing  affriyrht;  she  sow 
me  on  the  instant,  and  rushed  into  my  arms. 
'  Thou  art  here!  thou  art  sale!'  she  rried,  in 
delirious  transport;  'and  for  this  I  am  at 
least  grateful;  I  deemed  lie  had  destroyed 
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tbee.  But  thou  didst  leave  me,  Eustace.  O 
quit  me  not,  I  beseech  thee  I  save  me  from 
him,  Eustace,  for  thou  alone  canst  !*  I  en- 
deavoured to  soothe  her  anguish,  and,  after 
some  time,  succeeded  in  restoring  her  to  tran 
quillity  and  composure  enough  to  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  real  state  of  ou 
stances ;  and  I  implored  her  to  i 
whither  the  ghastly  phantom  had  led  her,  cm 
their  retiring  from  the  chamber.  She  shud- 
dered at  the  question,  and  a  wild  and  str-mc 
expression  passed  over  her  countenance  ere 
she  spoke.  4 1  will  tell  thee,'  she  said;  '  yet 
it  is  but  little  that  I  have  to  say.  To  this 
room  we  came,  and  our  footsteps 
no  farther.  Without  a  word  be  gave  Iris 
mands  to  me,  and  without  a  ward  1  otewd 
him.  I  ascended  my  bridal  bed ;  he  bad 
willed  it  so,  and  he  continued  to  gaze  am 
me  till  my  head  sunk  upon  the  piUaw ;  tin 
the  ghastly  thing  sat  down  by  rny  side;  sol, 
though  I  closed  mine  eyes  hard,  Uiat  I  mitw 
not  behold  him,  yet  I  felt  that  the  station  d 

1i is  unearthly  race  was  upon  me.  One*  ! 
ooked  up  in  the  hope  that  he  was  Sjooe;  be- 
holding him  I  shrunk,  and  would  haveca^J 
upon  thee,  but  the  stony  eye  of  ttte 
grew  larger,  and  a  fiendish  pa 
the  immoveable  face;  then  I  hid  niin< 
mantle  that  I  might  look  upon  him  o< 
insensibility  succeeded,  and  1  stent; 
morning  I  awoke,  and  he  was  gonef 

♦ 44  This  was  the  tale  of  Agatha ;  thoa*£ 
doubt  its  truth,  nor  can  I  wonder  at  thy 
natural  incredulity:  yet  I  would  now  p-.* 
my  few  short  hours  of  life,  precious  as  rsrr 
may  be,  that  thou  hadst  been  present 
seen  her  tell  this  story :  I  can  rive  tW  ir 
words,  her  form  of  expression,  Imt  east  ar- 
gil age  of  mine  can  portray  her  looks*  4* 
spoke,  or  descrilw  the  harrowing  tone»«f^~ 
voice  as  she  cried  to  me  for  protMdHl  I 
doubted  not;  for  these  powerful 
would  have  carried  conviction  to 
had  I  not  already  beheld  the 
she  spoke  of. 

* "  What  could  I  offer  in  consolation?  Wi 
wept  bitter  tears  together,  and  mingled  rv 
tender  grief.  If  we  indulged  a  momenta-- 
hope  tltat  it  was  but  an  illusion  of  the  hrw. 
and  would  return  no  more,  we  were  quiet'- 
undeceived  at  the  npproacii  of  night.  Asa  » 
came  the  ghastly  shadow,  and  again  was  In- 
spirit of  Agatha  chained  by  the  sleep  of  dew  • 
in  his  presence.  Nor  were  his 
confined  to  the  dark  and  silent 
when  we  met  in  the  morning,  to 
fate  and  weep  from  our  staffed  hoskflsl ' 
weight  that  pressed  upon  cnn  hearts.  tfe>o, 
with  a  hideous  familbrrty,  he  wOasu's%sai 
between  us,  mocking,  with  Us  tMiaeJf 
grin  and  uplifted  linger,  the  nKony  Um>ft 
sence  created. 

'"Another  night  came  j  tN  M  :dr*%«» 
litary,  speechless,  motioale*; 
hour  passed,  and  we  moved.  Tj^-dssMtf'* 
cast  stern  regards  Inwards  the  dodrj^f  Sss> 
with  repressed  impatience  to  ewrv  SOussffe 
die  castle.  Slowly,  tt'%i5t,  came  the  stry 
the  dead,  heavily  ascending  the  stairsf*ssr 
entered— I  nislinl  fu  irjoM  him.  and  the 
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destroyer  of  thy  father  and  thy  brother  I  why 
comest  thou  thus  to  torture  and  not  kill  ? 
why  is  thy  bloody  hand  for  ever  raised,  and 
yet  forbearing  to  fall  ?  If  thine  aim  be  ven- 
geance, strike — strike — strike — thou  blood - 
bespotted  horror !  and  rend  from  hope  and 
from  life  those  who  dared  to  make  thee  what 
thou  art! — Strike,  thou  silent  sullen  thing  ! 
that  we  may  be  as  thou  art,  and  learn  to  fear 
thee  not!" 

' "  I  darted  towards  him,  but  was  arrested 
by  some  invisible  barrier  ere  I  had  traversed 
half  the  distance  between  us;  I  could  not 
reach  him,  but  sunk,  as  if  felled  by  an  unseen 
helpless  and  almost  senseless,  to  the 
ground  :  he  did  not  even  look  upon  me,  but 
a^ain  sternly  summoned  Agatha  from  the 
chamber,  as  nightly  he  had  done  before.  I 
—but  wherefore  dwell  upon  these  agonies  ? 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  these  accumulated  hor- 
rors at  length  drove  me  from  the  side  of 
Agatha  to  solitude  and  reflection :  sorrow 
came  upon  my  soul — a  sorrow  less  for  my 
crime  tnan  for  its  fatal  consequences.  '  Alas !' 
I  said,  '  perhaps  the  tormentor  is  himself 
more  keenly  punished  by  these  hauntings 
than  either  of  his  shrinking  victims :  said  he 
not,  in  the  hour  of  death,  that  he  too  was  a 
murderer  ?  and  did  he  not  pray  for  time  in 
which  to  expiate  the  sin  ?  Surely,  surely, 
rhese  visitations  must  be  the  hell  of  the  parri- 
cide.'*' 

We  need  not,  we  are  sure,  say  another 
word*  to  recommend  the  Tales  of  die  Wild 
>  i>d  the  Wonderful  to  the  public. 


MOORE  a  LIFE  OF  MUERIDAtf, 

(Concluded  from  p.  698.) 
While  Mr.  Moore's  work  has  been  praised 
ry  nine-tenths  of  the  public  press,  the  other 
enth  has  been  quarrelling  with  the  author, 
hough  on  what  specific  ground  it  would  be 
lirbcutt  to  determine.  At  one  time  he  is  ac- 
used  of  libelling  the  memory  of  Sheridan, 
tough  Heaven  knows,  and  we  know,  he  has 
iade  the  most  of  his  moral  character.  Ano- 
ier  writer  accuses  him  of  libelling  his  sove- 
■ign ;  and  yet  we  believe  Sheridan  is  the 
nly  friend  his  present  majesty  ever  slighted. 
V'hy  this  was  the  case,  we  do  not  pretend 
•  know,  for  certainly  few  sovereigns  possess 
>  much  urbanity  and  beneficence  as  George 
>e  Fourth.  Sheridan,  however,  was  a  thought- 
ss  fellow,  and  perhaps  he  justly  forfeited  the 
pport  of  his  Majesty,  by  some  act  which, 
)  wevcr  unconscious,  could  not  easily  be  for- 
To  us  it  seems  that  Mr.  Moore  has 


ven.  I 
.ncstly  s 
fTTculty  i 


acquitted  himself  of  a  task  of  great 
fTTculty  and  delicacy.  As  most  of  his  infor- 


'ugh 
»  he 


ition  has  been  immediately  derived  throu 
3  surviving  relatives  of  Mr.  Sheridan, 
ght  almost  expect  to  be  somewhat  rc- 
ained  in  the  expression  of  his  opinion ; 
t  this  is  not  the  case ;  and,  though  he  has 
ide  as  good  an  apology  for  the  errors  of 
eridan  as  could  be  made,  yet  he  has  not 
icealeJ  them.  With  these  remarks  we  shall 
ume  our  extracts,  confining  ourselves  to 
ne  of  the  most  piquant.  Sheridan  was 
- 1  ■  i.jrod  as  an  indolent  man,  and  his  ha- 
i  of  composition  tedious ;  and  yet  it  ap- 
irs,  from  one  of  his  letters,  that  he  wrote 


an  instance  of  the  greatest  honour ; — and 
we  see  nun  so  punctual  in  private  aprioiti 
ments,  must  we  not  conclude  that  he  is  it 


of  a  scene  or  two,  in  six  weeks  or  two 
months.  This,  in  an  author  who  altered  what 
he  wrote  so  much,  displays  great  industry. 

Among  the  papers  of  Sheridan,  Mr.  Moore 
found  a  few  political  letters,  evidently  design- 
ed for  the  newspapers.  One  of  these,  written 
immediately  after  he  had  left  school,  is  an 
Ironical  defence  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton, 
which  exaggerates  all  the  popular  charges 
against  him.  In  affecting  to  defend  the  duke 
against  the  charge  of  fickleness  and  want  of 
punctuality,  lie  says, — 

'  I  think  1  could  briog  several  instances 
which  should  seem  to  promise  the  greatest 
steadiness  and  resolution.  I  have  known 
him  make  the  council  wait,  on  the  business 
of  the  whole  nation,  when  be  has  bad  an 
appointment  to  Newmarket.   Surely,  this  is 

*- 
in- 
finitely more  so  in  greater  matters?  Nay, 

when  W  a  came  over,  is  it  not  notorious 

that  the  late  lonl  mayor  went  to  his  grace  on 
that  evening,  proposing  a  scheme  which,  by 
securing  this  firebrand,  might  have  put  an 
end  to  ail  the  troubles  he  has  caused.  But 
his  grace  did  not  see  him : — no>  he  was  a 
man  of  too  much  honour ;  he  had  ptvmifetl 
that  evening  to  attend  Nancy  Parsons  to 
Ranclagh,  and  he  would  not  disappoint  her, 
but  made  three  thousaud  people  witnesses  of 
his  punctuality.' 

Mr.  .Moore  gives  a  brief  but  correct  cri- 
ticism of  the .  Rivals ;  he  also  inserts  n  hu- 
mourous dedication  written  in  a  copy  of  that 
play  by  Tickell,  in  the  name  of  Sheridan ;  it 
ib  as  follows : — 

'  DCDICATIOX  TO  IdLEXESS. 

1  My  dear  Friend, 
Mf  it  were  necessary  to  make  any  apology 
tor  this  freedom,  I  know  yon  would  think  it 
a  sufficient  one,  that  I  shall  find  it  easier  to 
dedicate  my  play  to  you  than  to  any  other 
person.  Ihere  is  likewise  a  propriety  in 
prefixing  your  name  to  a  work  begun  en- 
tirely at  your  suggestion,  and  finished  under 
your  auspices ;  and  I  should  think  myself 
wanting  in  gratitude  to  you,  if  I  did  not  take 
an  early  opportunity  of  acknowledging  the 
obligations  which  I  owe  you.  There  was  a 
time — though  it  is  so  long  ago  that  I  now 
scarcely  remember  it,  and  cannot  mention  it 
without  compunction — but  there  was  a  time, 
when  the  importunity  of  parents,  and  the  ex- 
ample of  a  few  injudicious  young  men  of  my 
acquaintance,  had  almost  prevailed  on  me  to 
thwart  my  genius,  and  prostitute  my  abilities 
by  an  application  to  serious  pursuits.  Aud 
if  you  had  not  opened  my  eyes  to  the  absur- 
dity and  profligacy  of  snch  a  perversion  of 
the  best  gifts  of  nature,  I  am  by  no  means 
clear  that  I  might  not  have  been  a  wealthy 
merchant  or  an  eminent  lawyer  at  this  very 
moment.  Nor  was  it  only  on  my  first  setting 
out  in  life  that  I  availed  myself  of  a  connec- 
tion with  you,  though,  perhaps,  I  never 
reaped  such  signal  advantages  from  it  as  at 
that  critical  period.  I  have  frequently  since 
stood  in  need  of  your  admonitions,  and  have 
always  found  you  ready  to  assist  inc — though 
you  were  frequently  brought  by  your  zeal  for 
me  into  new  aud  awkwoid  situations,  and 


such  as  you 

unwilling  to  I 

able  other  instances,  I  cannot  omit  two, 
where  you  afforded  me  considerable  and 
unexpected  relief,  and,  in  fact,  converted 
employments  usually  attended  by  dry  and 
disgusting  business,  into  scenes  of  perpetual 
merriment  and  recreation.  I  allude,  as  you 
will  easily  imagine,  to  those  cheerful  houri 
which  I  spent  in  the  secretary  of  suite's  office 
and  the  treasury,  during  all  which  time  you 
were  my  inseparable  companion,  and  showed 
me  such  a  preference  over  the  rest  of  my 
colleagues,  as  excited  at  once  their  envy  and 
admiration.  Indeed,  it  was  very  natural  for 
them  to  repine  at  your  having  taught  nic  a 
way  of  doing  business,  which  it  was  impos- 
sible for  them  to  follow— it  was  both  original 
and  inimitable. 

*  If  I  were  to  say  here  all  that  I  think  of 
your  excellences,  I  might  be  suspected  of 
flattery ;  but  I  beg  leave  to  refer  you  for  tlus 
test  of  ray  sincerity  to  the  constant  tcnour  of 
my  |ifc  and  actions ;  and  shall  conclude  with 
a  sentiment  of  which  no  one  can  dispute  the 
truth,  nor  mistake  the  application,  —  that 
those  persons  usually  deserve  most  of  their 
who  expect  least  of  thern. 


I  am,  ficc.  Sec.  &c. 

4  B.  B.  bHFRtnAX.' 

It  has  been  stated  that  Sheridan  finished 
the  last  act  of  Flxarro  while  me  early  acts 
were  performing ;  it  appears,  also,  that  the 
first  representation  of  the  School  for  Scandal 
was  announced  before  the  whole  of  the  copy 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  actors.  On  the  lu-t 
leaf  of  the  manuscript  is  written,  in  the  handr 
writing  of  the  respective  parties  (Hopkins 
was  the  prompter)  :— 

'  Finished  at  last,  thank  God  1 

«  a.  B.  SUERIDA*. 

'Amen!  w.  hopkins.' 

When  Sheridan  attached  himself  to  the 
Whig  party  he  wrote  many  political  letters 
in  The  Englishman,  a  paper  tbey  had  set  up; 
thq  most  celebrated  of  his  papers  was  an 
attack  on  I-ord  George  Germaine,  in  tlx: 
form  of  a  letter  to  the  Freeholders  of  Eng- 
land ;  the  following  is  the  concluding  para- 
graph : — 

'  It  would  be  presuming  too  much  on 
your  attention,  at  present,  to  enter  into  an 
investigation  of  the  measures  and  system  of 
war  which  this  minister  has  pursued, — these 
shall  certainly  be  the  subject  of  a  future 
pajier.  At  present  I  shall  only  observe  that, 
however  mortifying  it  may  lx>  to  reflect  on 
the  ignominy  and  disasters  which  this  inaus- 
picious character  has  brought  on  his  country, 
yet  there  are  consbling  circumstances  to  bfl 
drawn  even  from  his  ill  success.  The  cala- 
mities which  may  be  laid  to  his  account  are 
certainly  great ;  but,  had  the  case  been  other- 
wise, it  may  fairly  be  questioned  whether  the 
example  of  a  degraded  and  reprobated  officer 
(preposterously  elevated  to  one  of  the  first 
stations  of  honour  and  confidence  in  the 
state)  directing  the  military  entcrpriies  of 
this  country  with  unlooked-for  prosperity, 
might  not  ultimately  be  the  cause  of  more 
extensive  evils  than  even  those,  great  as  they 
arc,  which  we  at  present  experience  :  whether 
a  precedent  we  might  not 
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led  to  introduce  characters  under  similar  dis- 
qualifications into  every  department : — to 
appoint  Atheists  to  the  mitre,  Jews  to  the 
exchequer,— to  select  a  trca: 
the  Justitia,  to  place  Brown  Dlgnam  on  the 
woolsack,  and  Sir  Hugh  Palliser  at  the  head 
of  the  admiralty.' 

We  have  already  stated  that  Mr.  Sheridan 
commenced  a  dramatic  sketch,  founded  on 
the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  lis  was  then  only 
in  his  seventeenth  year,  and  it  will  be  evi- 
dent, from  the  following  scene,  how  early 
in  life  his  talent  for  lively  dialogue  displayed 


'  sccnb  ir. 

'  Tuonan  ill  and  AftNoLb. 
'  ThornhiU.  Nay,  prithee,  Jack,  no  more 
of  that  if  you  love  me.  What,  shall  I  stop 
short  with  the  game  in  full  view  ?  Faith,  I 
believe  the  fellow's  turned  Puritan.  What 
think  you  of  turning  Methodist,  Jack  T  You 
have  a  tolerable  good  canting  countenance, 
and,  if  escaped  being  taken  up  for  a  Jesuit, 
you  might  make  a  fortune  in  Moorfields. 

•  Arnold.  I  was  serious,  Tom. 

•  Thorn.  Splenetic  you  mean.  Come,  nil 
your  glass,  and  a  truce  to  your  preaching. 
Here's  a  pretty  fellow  hai  let  his  conscience 
sleep  for  these  five  years,  and  has  now 
plucked  morality  from  the  leaves  of  .his 
gmndmothr/s  Bible,  beginning  to  declaim 
against  what  he  has  practised  half  his  life- 
time. Why,  I  tell  you  once  more,  my 
schemes  are  all  come  to  perfection.  I  am 
now  convinced  Olivia  loves  me — at  our  last 
conversation,  she  said  she  would  rely  wholly 
on  my  honour. 

'  Am.  And  therefore  you  would  deceive 
her.  '■ 

'  Thorn.  Why  no — deceive  her? — why — 
indeed  — as  . to  thai —but— but,  for  God's 
Kike,  let  me  hear  no  more  on  tHis  subject, 
for  'faith,  you  make  toe  sad,  Jack.  If  you 
continue  your  admonitions,  I  shall  begin  to 
think  you  have  yourself  an  eye  on  the  girl. 
\  on  have  promised  me  your  assistance,  and 
when  you  came  down  into  the  country,  were 
as  hot  on  the  scheme  as  myself :  but,  since 
you  have  been  two  or  three  times  with  me  at 
Primrose's,  you  have  fallen  ofT strangely.  No 
encroachments,  Jack,  on  my  little  rosebud— 
if  you  have  a  mind  to  beat  up  game  in  this 
quarter,  there's  her  sister— but  no  poaching. 

'  Am.  I  am  not  insensible  to  her  sister's 
merit,  but  have  no  snch  views  as  you  have. 
1  lowever,  you  have  promised  me  that  if  you 
find  in  this  lady  that  real  virtue  which  you 
so  firmly  deny  to  exist  in  the  sex,  you  will 
give  up  the  pursuit,  and,  foregoing  the  low 
considerations  of  fortune,  make  atonement 
by  marriage. 

'  Thorn.  Such  is  my  serious  resolution. 

4  Arn.  I  wish  you'd  forego  the  experiment. 
But,  yon  have  been  so  much  in  raptures  with 
your  success,  that  I  have,  as  yet,  had  no  clear 
account  how  you  came  acquainted  in  the 
family. 

•  'horn.  Oh,  111  tell  you  immediately. 
You  know  Lady  Patchet? 

'Arn.  What,  is  she  here* 

4  Thorn.  It  was  by  her  I  wa<  first  intro- 
duced. It  seems  that,  last  year,  her  lady- 
ship's reputation  began  to  suffer  a  little ;  so 


that  she  thought  it  prudent  to  retire  for  a 
while,  till  people  learned  belter  manners  or 
got  worse  memories.  She  soon  became  ac 
beneh  from  \  quainted  with  this  little  family,  and,  as  the 
wife  is  a  prodigious  admirer  of  quality,  grew 
in  a  short  time  to  be  very  intimate,  and,  ima- 
gining that  she  may  one  day  make  her  market 
of  the  girls,  has  much  ingratiated  herself 
with  them.  She  introduced  me — I  drank, 
and  abused  this  degenerate  age  with  the 
father-— promised  wonders  to  the  mother  for 
all  her  brats— praised  her  gooseberry  wine, 
and  ogled  the  daughters,  by  which  means  in 
three  days  I  made  the  progress  I  related  to 
you. 

'  Arn.  You  have  been  expeditious  indeed. 
I  fear  where  that  devil  I-ady  Patchet  is  con- 
cerned there  can  be  no  good — but  is  there 
not  a  son  ? 

'  Thorn.  Oh !  the  most  ridiculous  creature 
in  nature.  He  has  been  bred  in  the  country 
a  bumpkin  all  his  life,  till  within  these  six 
years,  when  he  was  sent  to  the  university, 
but  the  misfortunes  that  have  reduced  his 
father  falling  «©ut,  he  is  returned,  the  most 
ridiculous  animal  you  ever  saw,  a  conceited, 
disputing  blockhead.  So  there  is  no  great 
matter  to  fear  from  his  penetration.  But 
come,  let  us  begone,  and  see  this  moral  fa- 
mily ;  we  shall  meet  them  coming  from  the 
field,  and  you  will  see  a  man  who  was  once 
in  affluence,  maintaining  by  hard  labour  a 
numerous  family. 

'  Arn.  Oh  |  Tbbrnhill,  can  you  wish  to 
add  infamy  to. their  poverty  '  '  [Exeunt.' 

In  our  extracts,  we  are  more  anxious  to  il- 
lustrate the  literary  than  the  political  charac- 
ter of  Sheridan,  and  we,  therefore,  make  no 
apology  for  quoting  the  following  epilogue 
written  by  him,  though  on  what  occasion, 
Mr.  Moore  is  not  aware  :— 
•"  In  this  gay  month  when,  through  the  sultry 
hour, 

The  vernal  sun  denies  the  wonted  shower, 
When  youthful  Spring  usurps  maturersway, 
And  pallid  April  steals  the  blush  of  May, 
How  jovs  the  rustic  tribe,  to  view  d  is  play 'd 


The  liberal  blossom  and  the  enily  shade  : 
But  ah  !  far  other  air  our  soil  delights  | 
//rr*  "charming  weather  *  is  the  worst  of 

blights.  . 
No  genial  beams  rejoice  our  rustic  train, 
Their  harvest 's  still  the  better  for  the  rain. 
To  summer  suns  our  groves  no  tribute  owe, 
They  thrive  in  frost,  and  flourish  best  in  snow 
When  other  woods  resound  the  featber'd  throng, 
Our  groves,  our  woods,  are  destitute  of  song. 
The  thrush,  the  lark,  all  leave  our  mimic  vale, 
No  more  we  boast  our  Christmas  nightingale  j 
Poor  Kossignol — the  wonder  of  bis  day, 


8ung  through  the  winter— but  is  mute  in  May 
Then  bashful  Spring  that  gilds  fair  nature's 

Is  our  lawns,  aud  deadens  every 


on 

Ol 

And  dries  the  channel  of  each  tin  cascade ! 
1 "  Oh  hapless  wc,  whom  such  ill  fab;  betides, 
Hurt  bv  the  beam  which  cheers  the  world  be- 
sides 1 

Who  love  the  ling 'ring  frost,  nice,  chilling 
showers. 

While  Nature's  "*»•/*<— is  death  to  ours ; 
Who,  witch-like,  best  in 
form, 

Thrive  in  the  tempest,  no c 


Oh  hapless  we — unless  your  | 

Bids  us  no  more  lament  that  Spring  is  fair, 
But  plenteous  glean  from  the  dramatic  soil, 
The  vernal  harvest  of  our  winter's  toil. 
For  April  sum  to  us  no  pleasure  bring— 
Your  presence  here  is  ail  we  feel  of  Spring ; 
May's  riper  beauties  here  no  bloom  display, 
Your  fostering  smile  alone  proclaims  it  May  .*" 

In  his  domestic  relations,  Sheridan  wat 
unquestionably  amiable ;  this  is  proved  by 
his  ardent  affection  for  his  wife,  by  his  anx- 
iety to  be  restored  to  the  favour  of  his  father, 
who  treated  him  with  harshness,  by  his  kind- 
ness to  bis  sister,  and  by  the  paternal  feeing 
he  always  displayed  towards  his  son.  These 
honourable  traits  in  the  character  of  Sheridan 
is  fully  established  in  these  Memoirs.  We 
have,  in  our  notice  of  this  work,  related  se- 
veral anecdotes  of  Sheridan's  humour,  to 
which,  however,  we  shall  add  more;  amou 
other  friends,  Sheridan  was  very  intis* 
with  Richardson,  who  was  remark  able  for  K 
love  of  disputation : — 

'  This  disputatious  humour  of  Ricfaanks 
was  once  turned  to  account  by  Sheridan  is  a 
very  characteristic  manner.    Having  had  i 
hackney-coach  in  employ  for  6ve  or  sit 
hours,  and  not  being  provided  with  the  meass 
of  paying  it,  be  happened  to  espy 
son  in  the  street,  ana  proposed  to  take  bus 
in  the  coach  some  part  of  bis  way.  The 
offer  being  accepted,  Sheridan  lost. no  tw- 
in starting  a  subject  of  conversation,  on 
which  he  knew  his  companion  was  sure  u 
become  argumentative  and  animated.  Hav- 
ing, by  well-managed  contradiction,  broogfei 
him  to  the  proper  pitch  of  excitement,  he  af- 
fected to  grow  impatient  and  angry  ssssssX 
and  saying  that  "he  could  not  thai  « 
staying   in  the  same  coach  with  if«v 
that  would  use  such  language,"  pusw  te 
check-string,  and  desirea  the  coachasav, 
let  him  out.    Richardson,  wholly 
with  the  argument,  and  regarding  the  i 
of  his  opponent  as  an  acknowledgment  < 
feat,  still  pressed  his  point,  and  even  b. 
ed  "more  last  words"  through  the 
window  after  Sheridan,  who,  walking  quiet) 
home,  left  the  poor  disputant  responsible  f 
the  heavy  fare  of  the  coach.' 

The  following  anecdote  is  not  new,  thoug  > 
more  correctly  told  than  heretofore:— 

'The  Rev.  Mr.  0*B  «  (afterward* 

Bishop  of   )  having  arrived  to  i 

Sheridan's  country-house,  neai 
where,  as  usual,  a  gay  party  was  t 
(consisting  of  General  Burgoyive,  Mrs 
Tick  ell,  Ice.),  it  was  proposed,  that 
next  day  (Sunday),  the  reverend  genii m—^ 
should,  on  gaining  the  consent  of  the  rw< 
dent  clergyman,  give  a  specimen  of  his  i»- 
lenU  as  a  preacher  in  the  village  church.  Oa 
his  objecting  tliat  he  was  not  provided  with  i 
sermon,  his  host  offered  to  write  one  for  hia» 
if  he  would  consent  to  preach  it ;  and,  rJ* 
offer  being  accepted,  Sheridan  left  the  ccn> 
pany  early,  ana  did  not  return  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the   evening.    The  foO«WtSf 

morning,  Mr.O'B  -found  the  mannscrfs 

by  his  bed-side,  tied  together  neatly  (as  at 
described  it)  with  riband ; — the  subject  of*  ths 


We  believe,  Dr. 

v  un  i  Mratli   t«  hrrr  m] i  t 
» 
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.  the  "Abu*  of  Riches  ." 
lining  rrad  it  over  nnd  corrected  some  theo- 
logtcalerrors  (such  as  "  it  is  easier  for  a  ca- 
mel," oi  Mosrsmys,*.),  he  delivered  the 
sermon  in  his  roost  impressive  style,  much 
to  the  delight  of  his  own  party,  and  to  the 
satisfaction,  as  be  unsuspectingly  nattered 
himself,  of  all  the  rest  of  the  congregation, 
among  whom  was  Mr.  Sheridan's  wealthy 
neighbour,  Mr.  C. 
'  Some  months  afterwards,  however,  Mr. 

O  B  perceived  that  the  family  of  Mr. 

C  ,  with  whom  he  had  previously  been 

intimate,  treated  him  with  marked  coldness ; 
and,  on  his  expressing  some  innocent  wonder 
at  the  circumstance,  was  at  length  informed, 
to  his  dismay,  by  General  Burgoyne,  that  the 
•ermon  which  Sheridan  had  written  for  him, 
was,  throughout,  a  personal  attack  upon  Mr. 
C  ,  who  had  at  that  time  rendered  him- 
self very  tic  popular  in  the  neighbourhood  by 
some  harsh  conduct  to  the  poor,  and  to 
whom  every  one  in  the  church,  except  the 


sentence  of  the  sermon.' 
In  his  account  of  the  secession  of  Mr 

Burke  from  the  Whigs,  Mr.  Moore  gives  an 
admirable  portrait  of  that  great  m;ui : — 

'  The  consequence,  as  is  well  known,  of 
the  new  course  taken  by  Burke,  was,  mat  the 
speeches  and  writings  which  he  hencefor- 
ward produced,  and  in  which,  as  usual,  his 
r  with  by  his  temper, 
a  complete  contrast,  in  spirit  and  ten- 
dency, to  an  mat  he  had  put  on  record  in  the 
former  part  of  his  Ufa.  lie  has  thus  left  be- 
hind him  two  separate  and  distinct  armouries 
of  opinion,  from  which  both  Whig  and  Tory 
may  furnish  themselves  with  weapons,  the 
most  splendid,  if  not  the  most  highly  tem- 
lered,  that  ever  Genius  and  Eloquence  have 
mdescended  to  bequeath  to  party.  He  has 
hus,  too,  by  his  own  personal  versatility,  at- 
uned  in  the  world  of  politics,  what  Shak- 
peare,  by  the  versatility  of  his  characters, 
chirred  for  the  world  in  general, — namely, 
itch  an  universality  of  application  to  all  opt- 
ions and  purposes,  that  it  would  be  difficult 
>  c  any  statesman  of  any  party  to  find  himself 
laced  in  any  situation,  for  which  he  could 

from  Burke, 
byreasoo- 

tf,  or  illustrate  and  adorn  it  by  fancy. 
•  bile,  therefore,  our  respect  for  the  man 
fu*elf  is  diminished  by  this  want  of  moral 
entity  observable  through  his  life  and  writ- 
gs,  we  are  but  the  more  disposed  to  admire 
at  unrivalled  genius,  which  could  thus 
row  itself  out  in  so  many  various  directions 

If"  rSbucaTde^rs  ltae^herr  viue^aml 
•wer  in  the  very  act,  and  bring  little  more 
to  the  new  cause  which 


*  "  Fort  u  in  OfHtii 
it  tsabitnut  tral  ;  nunc  Irnnj/upa  viiit." 

»  But  Burke  was  mighty  in  either  camp  ; 
d  it  would  have  taken  two  great  men  to 
eel  what  he,  by  this  division  ef 
..even.     His  mind, 

his  works,  like 
by  ■  convulsion  of 
peopled  by  its  own  giant  race 


of  opinions,  differing  altogether  in  features 
and  language,  and  committed  in  eternal  hos- 
tility with  each  other/ 

Among  the  letters  interspersed  in  this 
work,  tlicre  arc  some  from  Mrs.  Sheridan, 
written  during  the  Stafford  election,  which 
show  how  warmly  alive  to  each  other's  feel- 
ings, the  hearts  of  both  husband  and  wife  re- 
mained after  an  union  of  twenty  years,  and 

itself. 

IV  Playt  of  Clttra  Gazul,  a  Spanish  Come- 
dian ;  witk  ittenwin  of  her  IJfe.  12mo. 
pp.326.  London,  1625.  Whiltaker. 
Tux  country  that  gave  birth  to  a  statesman 
like  Xhnenes,  a  warrior  like  Gonsalvo  de 
Cordova,  and  an  author  like  Cervantes,  is 
now  sunk  into  such  a  stale  of  ignorance  or 
degradation,  that  we  should  almost  as  soon 
think  of  receiving  lessons  in  war  or  politics 
from  New  Zealand,  or  seek  for  literature 
among  the  Esquimaux  of  the  Arctic  regioni. 
We  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  Spain  has  sol- 
diers of  talent  and  bravery,  that  she  has  some 
men  qualified  to  guide  the  helm  of  state,  or 
that  she  is  destitute  of  authors,  but  the  efforts 
of  all  these  are  paralysed  by  the  tyranny  and 
bigotry  which  prevail,  and  so  obscure  diem 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  world,  that  they 
might  as  well  not  be  in  existence.  The  suc- 
cessive attempts  made  to  break  through  the 


Spain  will  never  re-assume  her  rank  among 
nations.*  During  the  time  of  the  constitu- 
tional government,  the  ministers  were  either 
too  feeble  or  too  timid  to  attack  the  hydra  of 
priestly  tyranny,  though  it  was  assailed  by  a 
few  authors,  and,  among  those,  Clara  Garni, 
whose  dramatic  works  are  now  first  given,  in 
an  English  dress,  to  tlte  public.  Before  we 
notice  her  productions,  we  shall  quote  from 
the  introductory  part  of  the  volume,  the  me- 
moirs of  her  life,  which  are  extremely  roman- 
tic:— 

'  It  was  at  Gibraltar,  where  I  was  in  gar- 
rision  with  the  Swiss  regiment  of  Watteville, 
that  I  first  saw  Clara  Gazul ;  she  was  then 
fourteen  years  of  age  (1813).  Her  uncle, 
die  licentiate  Gil  Vargas  de  Castaneda,  cap- 
tain of  an  Andalusian  guerilla,  had  just  been 
hung  by  the  French,  leaving  I)onua  Clara 
to  the  guardianship  of  Father  Fray  ftoque 
Medrano,  her  relation,  and  an  inquisitor  of 
the  tribunal  of  Grenada.  This  venerable 
personage  had  forbidden  his  ward  to  read 
any  books  but  her  missal ;  ;  ud,  to  secure  the 
observance  of  the  prohibition,  he  had  com- 
mitted to  the  flames  the  few  volumes  left  by 
the  poor  licentiate  Gil  Vargas  to  his  niece. 

for  the  members  of  a  religious  order  which 
the  king  of  Spain  in  his  wisdom  has  sup- 
pressed. I  had,  amongst  my  scanty  bag- 
gage, three  or  four  odd  volumes,  which  I 
gave  to  Clara ;  and  this  gift,  valuable  in  her 
eyes,  led  to  our  acquaintance,  which  1  sedu- 
lously cultivated  during  my  long  sojouru  in 
Spain,  after  the  war  of  todcriendence ;  and  I 
am,  therefore,  enabled  to  select  the  truth 
a  cloud  of 


gular  woman.  Little  is  known  of  her  earlier 
years:  however,  the  following  I  had  from 
herself.  One  evening,  as  we  ' 
round  her  hraiero,  a  curt-,  who  < 
us,  asked  her  where  and  of  what  [ 
was  born.  Clara,  who  was  fond  of  recount- 
ing her  origin,  gave  us  the  following  history, 
which  I  do  not  pretend  to  guarantee.  "  I 
came  into  the  world,"  said  she,  "under  an 
orange-tree  on  the  road  side,  not  far  from 
Matil,  in  the  kingdom  of  Grenada*  My  mo- 
ther exercised  tlte  profession  of  for<U'ie-t  I- 
ling.  I  followed  her,  or  rather  s'te  carri  «d 
mc  on  her  back,  until  I  was  five  years  of  ag  • ; 
she  then  took  me  to  the  house  of  a  canon  of 
Grenada  (the  licentiate  Gil  Vargas),  who  r  - 
ceired  roe  with  great  demonstrations  of  jo-. 
My  mother  said  to  mc,  '  kiss  your  uncle,' 
and  I  kissed  him.  She  then  embraced  m* 
and  instantly  quitted  the  house ;  I  have  neve; 
scen  her  since."  To  put  an  end  to  our  qties 
lions,  Donna  Clara  then  took  her  guitar  and 
sung  us  the  gipsy's  song,  Cuando  mt  parii 
mt  BHtthr  As  gitma. 

'As  to  her  genealogy,  she  manufactured 
one  after  her  own  fashion.  Far  from  pre- 
tending to  ho  descended  from  old  Christians, 
she  said  she  wa<  of  Moorish  Mood,  and  one 
of  the  descendants  of  tho  tender-hearted 
Moor  Gaiul,  so  famous  in  the  old  Spanish 
ballads.  However  this  might  be,  the  some- 
what wild  expression  of  her  eyes,"  her  long 
and  raven-black  hair,  her  tall  and  slender 
shape,  white  and  regular  teeth,  and  her  com- 
plexion slightly  tinged  with  olive,  did  not  be- 
lie her  origin. 

'  When  tranquillity  was  re-established  in 
the  south  of  Spain,  Donna  Clara  and  her 
guardian  returned  to  Grenada.  He  was  a 
kind  of  Cerberus,  and  a  most  inveterate 
enemy  of  serenading.  If  a  barber's  boy  but 
thrummed  his  crazy  mandolin,  Frav  Koque, 
who  saw  lovers  in  all  directions,  hobbled  vp 
to  the  chamber  of  his  ward,  reproached  ha 
bitterly  for  the  scandal  cau*ed  by  her  co 
quetry,  and  exhorted  her  to  secure  her  solva- 
tion by  entering  a  convent  (probably  with 
die  condition  of  renouncing  in  his  favour 
what  had  been  left  her  by  the  licentiate  Gil 
Vargas).  In  fine,  be  did  not  quit  her  till 
after  he  had  satisfied  himseir  that  neither 
tars  wero  strong  enough  to  con- 
of  her  prudence.  One  day  he 
so  softly  into  her  chamlicr  that  l»e  sur- 
prised her  writing — not  a  comply,  for  she 
bad  not  yet  begun — but  the  most  impassion- 
ed of  bUtet$~a\m  r.  The  anger  of  the  reverend 
father  was  proportioned  to  the  crime;  the 
criminal  was  shut  up  in  a  convent  Fifteen 
days  after  her  entrance  into  the  cloister,  she 
made  her  escape  over  the  waW,  and  for  thre  ■ 
months  baftW  all  attempts  at  discovery.  A' 
the  end  of  this  period,  Fray  Itoqtte  learned 
with  horror  that  the  timid  dove  confided  to 
his  care  had  mode  a  most  successful  dd>ut  ut 
tlte  principal  theatre  (.Teatro  Mat/or )  of  Cr- 
diz,  in  the  character  of  Donna  Clara,  in  the 
Auwifjaia. 

•Fray  Uoque quitted  Grenada,  resolved  to 
take  her  away  by  force  from  the  singular 
asylum  she  had  chosen.  The  Wer*  of  scan- 
dal were  joyfully  anticipating  the  future  law- 
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n  igor,  wh&n  a  fit  of  gout  in  the  stomach  de- 
prived the  holy  office  of  a  zealous  member, 
and  freed  Clara  from  a  troublesome  guardian. 
\  irious  motives  were  assigned  for  hcradoption 
of  the  stage  :  some  attributed  it  to  a  natural 
taste  for  the  profession  of  an  actress ;  others 
would  have  it,  that  it  was  owing  to  an  incli- 
nation she  had  for  the  joven  galan  ;  others 
again  seemed  to  think  that  poverty  alone 
compelled  her  to  become  an  actress. 

4  A  short  time  before  the  insurrection  of 
the  troops  stationed  in  the  Isle  of  Leon, 
Imniia  (.  lara  had  come  into  possession  of  her 
uncle's  legacy,  and  her  house  became  the 
rendezvous  of  all  the  wits  and  constitution- 
alist* of  Cadiz.  Her  reputation,  as  a  liberal, 
was  near  costing  her  dear,  during  tho  mas- 
sacre of  the  10th  of  March.  One  of  the 
U  nlit  de  Fernando  Septimo,  meeting  her  in 
the  street,  raised  his  sabre  to  cut  her  down, 
wlicn  one  of  his  comrade*  stopped  him,  say- 
ing, "  Do  not  you  see,  you  fool,  that  it  is 
t  'buita,  who  has  made  us  laugh  no  heartily 
in  the  taynctc  dc  fa  Gilani?" — "  I  know  it/' 
said  the  other,  "  but  is  she  not  an  enemy  of 
<u»l  i:nd  the  king?" — "  No  matter,"  replied 
Ins  comrade ;  "  I  wish  to  see  her  play  again 
In  Gdwu,"  and  iu  this  manuer  lie  saved  her 
rife. 

'Some  days  after,  Clara  appeared  upon 
•lie  stage,  wearing  the  national  cockade,  and 
Hinging  patriotic  songs  with  such  grateful  cf- 
i  el,  that  she  turned  uV  head  of  even  the  nr. 
\  <Us  themselves.  All  the  officers  of  Quiro- 
im's  regiment  made  her  tire  "lady  of  their 
thoughts."  Two  young  officers  of  the  batta- 
lion of  America  quarrelled  upou  her  account 
—she  liad  given  to  one  pf  lh«m  a  cockade  of 
green  ribbon  made  with  her  own  hands, 
which  the  other,  it  is  said,  endeavoured  to 
w ust  from  his  comrade.  They  went  out  to 
li^ht:  which,  becoming  known  to  Clara,  she 
repaired  to  the  place  of  meeting.  It  was 
never  known  what  means  site  took  to  calm 
ihcii  fury,  but  she  returned  iu  the  evening  to 
( 'adiz,  1  aniug  upon  the  arms  of  the  two  ri- 
\als,  whom  siie  Itad  reconciled.  Slie  took 
them  home  to  supper,  and  their  friendship 
"as  never  alter  troubled  by  the  slightest  dif- 


'  iltr  literary  reputation  began  with  the 
piece  entitled  A  Woman  it  a  JkvilJ  The 
public  were  completely  ignorant  of  the  sub- 
ject of  tin;  piece  ;  and  we  may  judge  of  Uic 
surprise  of  a  Spanish  audience,  at  seeing  for 
lite  first  time  inquisitors  in  full  costume  intro- 
duced upon  the  stage.  This  trifle  had  the 
most  astonishing  success.  It  gave  tlie  spec- 
tators pleasure  similar  to  that  of  school-boys 
who  should  their  master  wincing  under 
the  rod.  However,  the  bigots  began  to  rally, 
and  cry  scandal:  three  or  four  duchesses 
ami  marchionesses,  who  were  in  despair  at 
finding  their  drawing-rooms  deserted  for  that 
of  Donna  Clara,  obliged  their  husbands  to 
make  a  complaint  to  the  government.  But 
Clara  had  also  powerful  protectors  ;  the  co- 
medy kept  iu  plate  on  the  stage  ;  and  there 
was  added  to  it,  by  way  of  moral,  the  pro- 
l.  ^ue  which  we  give  at  the  licad  of  this  trans- 
lation. Clara  intended  to  bring  forward  a 
vecond  part  of  A  Woman  ii  a  Dy/7;  but  her 
•  'suftsior,  the  chaplain  of  the  regiment  of  the 


constitution,  was  so  shocked  at  it,  that  be 
prevailed  upon  her  to  throw  it  into  the  fire. 
From  that  moment  her  reputation  went  on 
increasing,  and  her  comedies  succeeded  each 
other  rapidly,  until  her  fiight  into  England 
at  the  restoration.' 

An  edition  of  Clara's  work  was  published 
at  Cadiz,  in  two  quarto  volumes,  but  imme- 
diately after  the  restoration  of  Ferdinand,  by 
French  bayonets,  the  royalist  junta  did 
everything  in  their  power  to  suppress  them, 
nor  arc  we  surprised  at  this,  for  they  savour 
too  strongly  of  liberal  principles  to  be  tole- 
rated by  the  advocates  of  an  absolute  mo- 
narchy. These  plays  arc  five  in  number ; 
the  first,  The  Spaniards  in  Denmark,  is  in 
three  acts ;  it  relates  to  that  period  in  the 
commencement  of  the  Peninsular  war,  when 
the  Marquis  de  Komagaa,  with  sixteen  thou- 
sand Spaniards,  was  serving  under  Napoleon 
in  Fuenen,  and  who,  it  will  be  recollected, 
were  brought  off  by  the  British  and  carried 
to  Spain.  The  Marquis  and  the  ill-fated 
Forlier  (whose  name,  in  the  notes,  is  fre- 
quently wuttcj)  Portier),  arc  among  the  dra- 
matis persona  of  this  piece,  which  is  more  re- 
markable for  its  spirited  dialogue  than  its 
plot. 

The  second  play,  A  Woman  is  a  Devil, 
we  shall  notice  more  at  length;  the  third, 
African  Love,  is  a  short  dramatic  sketch,  ex- 
hibiting the  violence  of  affection  in  two 
friends,  Moors,  who  both  fall  in  love  with 
die  same  female  slave :  though  called  a  co- 
medy, it  ends  tragically  enough,  for  one  of 
'  the  Moors  is  killed,  and  the  heroine  stabbed 
with  a  poniard ;  all,  however,  rise  in  the 
Tom  Thumb  way,  ami  the  heroine  naively 
addresses  the  audience  as  follows : — 

'Ladies  and  gentlemen :— Thus  finishes 
African  Love,  a  comedy,  or,  if  you  will,  a 
tragedy,  as  the  phrase  runs  at  present.  You 
are  about  to  exclaim,  "  The  two  gentlemen 
were  very  ungallantl"  Agreed:  and  our 
audior  was  wrong  not  to  have  made  his  Be- 
douin more  a  Spaniard  in  his  scntimenU. — 
To  this  he  presumes  to  reply,  by  pretending 
that  the  Bedouins  are  not  in  llic  habit  of  go- 
ing to  Madrid  to  learn  to  distinguish  between 
persons ;  and,  that  their  love  partakes  of  the 
burning  heat  of  the  Sahara.  What  think  you 
of  the  argument? — Just  what  you  please:— 
but  excuse  tho  faults  of  rhc  author. 

The  fourth  play  is  Incs  Mcndo ;  it  is  in 
two  parts — the  first  exhibiting  Prejudice  Van- 
quished, and  the  second  the  Triumph  of  Pre- 
judice. The  last  piece,  Heaven  and  Hell, 
has  not,  we  believe,  before  Iwen  printed  ;  it 
is  a  satire  on  the  clergy,  like  tho  comedy  of 
A  Woman  is  a  Devil,  to  which  we  return. 
The  success  of  this  piece,  in  which  three 
members  of  the  holy  office  are  unmasked  and 
1 1. nailed,  as  has  been  alluded  to  in  the 
Memoirs  of  Clara,  is  a  proof  that  there  was 
a  portion  of  the  Spanish  public  not  insensi- 
ble to  the  chains  of  priestcraft  which  galled 
them.  The  characters  in  this  play  are  only 
four—  tlirc*  inquisitors  and  Mariquita.  The 
scene,  which  is  at  Grenada,  thus  commences : 
.1  judgmt  nl  hull  in  the  Jm/mmtion  at  Grena- 
da.-- On  ,i  raimd  fxirt  of  the  Jloor,  to  the 
i  ifihl,  and  tmttff.  with  blwk,  tire  three  teats, 
(ht  middle  euc  hit^hn  tha.i  t!&  two  others. 


la  the  hatk-scaK  are  perceived 

Beiow,  and' in  front  o?  the  three  semis,  ere  a 
table  and  a  chair  for  the  register.    The  the- 
atre is  dimly  lighted. 
Enter  Ruf  'mJ  and  D  >minco  in  the  JtM  cot- 
tume  o  f  Inquisitors. 
Raf.  Signor,  Domingo,  1  tell  you  again  it 
is  a  crying  injustice    I  have  now  been  an 
inquisitor  of  Grenada  for  seventeen  year-, 
during  which  time  I  sent  twenty  heretics 
every  year  to  the  flames!  and  is  it  by  ap- 
pointing a  beardless  youth  ray  superior,  thst 
my  lord  the  Grand  iuquisitor  recognises  my 
services? 

Dam.  Tii is  is  quite  atrocious,  and  I  coull 
tell  you  nearly  as  much  on  my  own  account 
Do  you  know  what  all  this  proves' — It 
proves  that  my  lord  the  Grand  Inquisitor  u 
nothing  better  than  an  ass. 

Raf.  We  knew  that  already;  but  I  & 


cal  and  unjust. 

Dam.  And  what  grave  matter  of 
has  he  against  us,  after  all  ? 

Raf.  I  know  well  what  has  ruined  a 
his  good  opinion — a  mere  trifle.  The  simr 
of  the  -little  Jewess  whom  I  converted,  a»l 
who  took  into  her  head  to  become  a  roorV 
all  of  a  sudden,  got  wind,  and  came  to  ba 
ears;  but,  after  all,  what  is  there  in  that  * 
very  extraordinary? 

Dom.  Moreover,  he  accuses  us,  I  am  tt>J, 
of  not  being  Christian. 

Raj'.  To  be  an  inquisitor,  is  it  then  so  ne- 
cessary to  be  a  Christian  ? 

Dom.  Notwithstanding  your  coovenr* 
and  its  results,  I  am  noted  in  hi*  uMeb  n 
still  blacker  dwraclers  than  you. 

Raf.  You,  probably,  figure  then  ■  e 
atheist. 

Dom.  No,  thank  Heaven!  but  nrynsnl 
of  a  lay-brother,  who  makes  up  mv  iw 
showed  him  the  leg  of  a  fowl  that  he  focni- 
I  know  not  how — and  in  Lent,  if  you  plea*' 

Raf.  Oh,  heavens,  that  is  a  sari  affair ! 

J  )»m.  But  the  worst  of  all  is,  that  die  new 
inquisitor,  whom  ho  has  named  president  o* 
the  tribunal,  is  a  demon  sent  as  a  spy  opu 
as.  And,  to  add  to  our  misfortune,  this  oJd 
fellow  is  perfectly  sincere  in  his  belief. 

Raf.  No!  you  cannot  make  rue  believe  thu' 

Dom.  If  I  do  not  deceive  myself,  he  is  a 
second  Loyola.  It  is  said  that  he  does  not 
yet  know  of  any  difference  between  a  nu- 
and  a  woman— Oh !  he  is  a  true  saint  I 

Raf.  Alas ! 

Dom.  Alas! 

Raf.  Zounds!  »  it  thus  that  our  t 
are  to  be  recompensed !  I  am  in  a  I 
bad  humour  to-day— would  to  Heaven  1 
were  a  Turk  I  Woe  to  those  who  shall  re- 
brought  before  us  to-day,  ■  for  i  must  wre&i 
my  ill  humour  upon  some  one.  To  ts* 
flames!  to  the  flames!  ahd  again  to  the 
flames ! — Tnat  is  my  last  wonl  j 

is  SZt^  habit  to  condemn  of  a  Satim> 
—on  Mondays  I  acquit.  By  that  means.  « 
there  should  be  any  mistakes,  if  the  mnoccr' 
should  fall  on  my  condemning  day,  the  ia* ' 
must  be  with  Providence.  Out,  apropr « 
tell  me  what  has  become  of  your  Jewess? 
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%'.  -She  ii  in  the  Lying-in-liospital— the 

ktik  wily  slut] 

IAmi.  Slot  enough,  in  all  truth. — (Ami, ) 
And  you  think  that  you  sent  her  there,  jwor 
iunpletoij  that  you  are  1 

ify-  What's  that  you  arc  muttering  be- 
tween your  teeth? 

XW.  Oh  I  I  was  cursing  that  imbecile 
Grand  Inqaiwtor. 

May  the  deril  flyaway  with  him ! 

IMm.  Hush!  there's  an  ecboliera. — Wove 
A  i>  !  htre  comes  our  saint.    (  I'hey  go  to 

eg  tJkir  httvim  iti. ) 

Enter  Antomii  in  grand  eostwne. 
Ant.  My  very  reverend  fathers,  we  are  go- 
\  K  t"Ukeeognizar»ce  of  a  very  important  af- 
;  ;r,  and  for  which  I  see  you  arc  preparing 
We  have  to  try  a  sorceress,  a 


tl«  devil,  reverend  fathers.  The  spirit  of 
darkness  baa,  it  is  said,  gifted  tins  wt  etched 
being  wrtli  supernatural  (tower.    Bat  do  not 

Ijc  disheartened,  the  crass  that  we  wear  will 
0  ie  Id  us  from  tbe  talons  of  the  evil  one, 
i^lioutd  he  l«  able  to  appear  within  the  sa- 
cred walls  of  the  Holy  OnSec. 

Dum.  Satan  would  lose  bis  time  here. 

Ant.  Alas!  reverend  father,  do  not  aav  so. 
Hie  flesh lis  weak,  tlte  vessel  is  fragile.  Mi- 
serable sinner  that  1  am  I  my  only  force  is  in 
•he  knowledge  of  roy  weakness.  A  long  life 
passed  in  sanctity  has  rendered  you  in  vulne- 
rable to  temptation  ;  lait  as  for  me,  I  am  not 
^nly  young  in  years,  but  also  in  pious  works. 
Mi!  I  shall  have  great  need  of  your  good 
«i vice,  to  enable  mo  to  escape  the  rocks  and 
luickmad*  of  life? 

R*f.  We  have  all  need  of  good  advice. 

Dam.  Warned  by  each  Other,  we  shall  re- 
Lst  more  successfully  tlte  attacks  of  tbe  de- 
iion. 

Ant.  "  Lritd,  lead  in  not  into  temptation  !** 
uchis  my  prayer  at  every  instant  or  the  day. 
Ve  are  so  liable  to  mil.  No  matter  how 
iuch  the  sonl  may  be  on  its  guard,  the  ene- 
ty  of  mankind  is  so  wily  a  serpent,  that  he 
'ill  make  his  way  through  til 
lg  ;  and  one  single  drop  of  his 
anftyeno  a  sonl  lor  ever. 
litif.  (aside)  He  has  something  on  his 
m science — it  must  be  a  curious  case. 
,ih>tsd).  To  what  powerful  temptation  has 
■od  permitted  you  to  be  exposed  ? 
Ant.  We  have  still  time  before  the  prison- 
s  shall  be  brought  in,  and  a  sincere  avowal 
may  be  a  useful  preparation  for 
■ave  to  fulfil.  Listen  then,  reve- 
I  have  always  thought  that  the 
vij.  eiticncions  instrument  of  damnation  that 
ti  evil  one  can  make  use  Of,  is  a  woman, 
ou  are  of  my  opinion,  fathers.  It  is  less 
iM-gomus  to  meet  with  an  aspic  Uian  a  wo- 


opeu- 


lAm,  (with  affix  ted  turprist).  How!  it  is 
tvermau  that  is—' 

until  the  last  six 
known  any  woman  but 
*  mother,  but  that  lately  he  had  seen  a  te- 
lle who  ri  vetted  brrrito  the  earth;  and, 
>s>gh  he  sow  bis  danger,  he  had  neither 
tree  to  fly,  nor  voice' to  call  for  aid;'  at 

r,  and 


of  his 

He  now  takes  his  seat  lietwecn  llafael  and 
Domingo,  and,  shutting  his  eyes,  the  fair  cul- 
prit is  Urooght  in  veiled,  between  two  fami- 
liars of  the  Inquisition.  The  following  inter- 
rogation ensues  :-— 

Antonio  (his  eyes  closed).  Woman,  what 
is  your  name  ? 

I  am  called  Maria  Wilder,  but 
freqocntly  Mariquita,  and  sometimes 
p.  These  are  all  my  names  and  titles. 
A»t.  (ha  ryes U ill  closed).  Your  ago  f 
Mar.  That  is  rather  a  puzzling  question  to 
] Hit  to  a  woman,  if  you  wish  her  to  tell  the 
truth.  However,  I  shall  be  candid — I  am 
twenty-three  years  old — if  yon  doubt  it,  look 
at  me.  Do  1  appear  older  >  (Puts  aside  her 
veil ) 

H„f.  and  D„m.  (aside).  Gad's  life!  what 
a  lovely  girl ! 

Ant.  (kit  eyes  tti&  doted,  and  m  a  low 
voice  ).  Avaunt  Satan  !  demon  of  curiosity, 
you  shall  not  conquer  irre  1  (Aloud)  What 
is  your  profession  ? 

Mar.  (haituting).  I  knows  not  what  the 
deuce  to  say— I  sing,  I  dance,  1  play  on  the 
castanets  itc.  &c.  &c. 

Ant.  It  is  then  in  those  amusements,  the 
names  of  which,  thanks  to  heaven,  are  un- 
known to  me,  that  you  waste  a  time  that 
you  should  employ  in  weeping  and  repent- 
ance ? 

Mar.  And  why,  Signor  Licentiate,  should 
1  weep  and  repent,  since  1  have  never  done 
aiiydiing  bad/  .j 

Ant.  Toothing  bad  ?  interrogate  your  con- 
science I 

Mar,  And  what  has  it  to  reproach  me 
with  ?  It  is  tree  I  have  committed  some 
little  (hurts,  but  for  which  I  got  absolution 
last  Sunday  from  die  chaplain  of  the  Royal 
Murcia  Infantry.  Let  me  go  away,  and  do 
not  frighten  me  any  longer  with  your  black 
rol^es  and  your— 
Ant.  Maria  Valdez,  you  say  that  your 
is  pure  ;  reflect,  and  do  not  per- 


I  have  told  y 
liope  you  will  let  me  go  away 

Raf.  ( to  Ant.)  Bring  her  to  the  point. 

Juan  a  Mcndo  ? 

Afar.  Do  I  know  her?  Certainly;  she  is 
one  of  my  friends. 

Ant.  Have  you  never  had  a  quarrel  with 
her! 

Hot.  No!— Ah!  stop— Two  or  three 
days  ago  she  wished  to  squabble  with  me, 
pretending  that  I  had  stolen  her  lover  from 
her,  which  w;is  not  «t  all  true,  Mr.  Licentiate. 
All  that  was  in  it  was*  that  Manuel  Tornbio 
told  her  that  my  beautiful  black  eyes  were 
much  handsomer  than  her  ugly  rod  ones. 
Ant.  Her  black  eyes  (putting  quickly  hi* 
■  before  htteyes).^  Signor  llafael,  I  be- 

interrogation. 

Rttf.  (A  fter  looking  otrr  tome  papers,  in  a 
wild  tone  of  voice  ).  Mariquita,  did  you  not, 
on  Friday  the  15th  August,  poss  by  the  olive 
plantation  of  Juana  Mendo,  while  eating  a 
pomegranate  ! 


Huf  i  Answer,  yes  or  no  ! 
Afar.  1  believe  I  did. 

Ruf.  (reading).  Did  you  not  throw  thai 
kernels  into  her  plantation,  at  the  same  time 
that  you  waved  in  die  air  a  wand  made  of 
hazle  or  some  oilier  wood,  having  two  ends  ? 

Mar.  (hwgliiug)  And  what  other  way 
would  you  have  it— with  only  one  &d  ? 

Jiff.  Recollect  in  whose- presence  you  are. 
— Having  two  ends. stripped  of  the  bark  ?— 


Mar.  What  should  I  know  about  oil  this  t 
Raf.  Yes  or  no. 

Mar.  Well— yes.  • 
Raf.  Did  yon  not  sing  an  impious  son?, 
in  which  there  is  frequent  mention  made  of 
a  certain  John  Barleycorn  ? 

Mur.  (laughing).  Ah,  ah,  ah!  Signor 
Licentiate,  of  what  arc  you  talking  to  me  ? 
I  have  sung  an  English  ballad,  taught  me 
by  a  trumpeter  of  Mackay's  regiment,  in  the 
army  of  Lord  Peterborough — and,  true 
enough,  it  is  upon  the  death  of  John  Barley- 
corn. 

Dom.  Who  is  John  Barleycorn?  ode  of 
the  spirits  of  darkness,  perhaps  ? 

Mar.  Ah,  ah,  ah !  John  Barleycorn  means 
a  grain  of  barley ;  and  the  ballad  tells  how 
they  make  beer  out  of  barley.  Let  me  go, 
and  I  will  sing  it  for  you,  for  you  have  die 
look  of  a  good-humoured  fellow,  and  aru 
not  like  that  grim  one  there  (pointing  to  An- 
tonio). 

Aut.  feyc*  ttiU  doted).  It  is  difficult  to 
.believe  that  there  is  not  a  bidden  meaning 
under  this  word. 

Mar.  Hani  toit  qui  ma! y  ptnte,  as  is  writ- 
ten upon  the  helmet  of  Captain  OTriggcr. 

Ant.  But  bow  do  you  account  for  Juana 
Mehdo's  plantation  being  destroyon  by  an 
inundation  '. 

Mar.  ( Loaning).  How  should  I  account 
for  it? — Yon  had  better  ask  the  river  Oeyar 
why  it  overflowed  its  banks. 

Ant.  No,  it  is  precisely  from  you  that  I 
will  ask  diat  quesUon.    W  hy  did  you  com- 
'  it  to  overflow? 


Jfor.  Are  we  still 

oar  wits  ?   Do  you  take  me  for  a  t 

Ant.  Thon  hast  said  it. 

Mar.  Mercy  on  me !  If  that  gruff  voice 
of  your's  did  not  make  me  tremble,  I  should 
die  of  laughing.' 

Mariquita,  perceiving  the  business  getting 
serious,  entreats  for  mercy,  but  is  condemned 
to  the  tortnre.   Both  Rafael  and  Domingo 

St  hex  to  himself,  by  outwitting  the  other, 
ariquita  is  shut  up  in  die  palace  of  the  In- 
quisition, and  thus  soliloquizes 

'Poor  Maria!  where  are  yon?  What  will 
become  of  you  ?  Mariquita,  the  madcap,  in 
the  inquisition !  That  makes  me  taugn. — ' 
But  I  shudder  when  I  think  that  the  poor 
will  be  burned.  It  is  so  painful  to 
b's  anger  with  a  candle ;  but  what 
will  it  l»e  when  the  whole  body  is  in  the 
flames  ?  ( tvttpt.)  They  wish  to  burn  me, 
who  am  a  good  Catholic  !  I,  who  refuged  to 
marry  Coqioral  Hardy,  merely  because  he 
was  a  heretic  ;  aad  yet  he  was  such  a  hand- 
some man —  ive feet  nine  inches  I  And  then 
I  should  have  gonewith  him  to  England,  and 
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Captaia  OTnggec  mold  bare  mads  him  a 
Serjeant,  as  he  promised  roe,  and  I  should 

was  I   •<  ])         their  eyes,"  as  the  soldiers 

used  to  say,  these  devils  of  monks,  they  arc 
all  libertines. — There  is  nothing  like  a  monk 
for  peopling  the  foundling  hospitals.  Pro- 
bably these  two  big  bloated  inquisitors, 
who  said  such  sweet  things  to  me,  will  hiu- 
der  that  tall  meagre  one  from  sending  me  to 
the  tames.— Ah  f  let  me  not  think  of  tbat— 
misfortune  comes  soon  enough  of  itself. — 
Bah !  tive  la  joie.   Let  roe  try  and  forget 
what  awaits  me,  by  singing  that  song  which 
they  take  for  Hebrew.   ( Snips.) 
* "  They  laid  him  out  upon  the  Boor, 
To  work  bis  farther  woe, 
And  still,  aa  signs  of  life  appear 'd, 

They  toss'd  bins  to  and  fro. 
They  wasted  o'er  a  scorching  Are 
liic  marrow  of  his  boom — *" 
Alas  I  poor  John  Barleycorn,  how  he  must 
have  suffered  I  and  it  is  thus  1  am  to  suffer. 
— Alas !  must  I  then  be  burned  !* 

Antonio  now  enters,  not  as  a  familiar  of 
the  Inquisition,  but  as  a  lew,  and  is  accept- 
ed. Rafael  then  enters,  'making the  sign 
of  the  cross,  and,  meeting  Antonio,  abuses 
him:  he  had  locked  up  Domingo,  and  ex- 
pected to  find  Mariquita  alone.  Antonio 
asks  Rafael  to  marry  them,  and  on  his  re- 
fusal kills  htm.  He  then  escapes  with  Mari- 
nd,  by  his^own 

i  comedy  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  ta- 
lents of  Clara  Gazul,  whose  chief  merit,  as  we 
hare  already  observed,  is  in  sprightliness  of 
dialogue,  in  which  she  mixes  much  sly 
casra.  The  work  is  translated  by  Mr.  La- 
strange,  under  the  immediate  eye  of  the  au- 
thor,  who  is  in  England 
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et,  like  the  Forget  Me  Not,  is  in- 
•an  elegant  tribute  of  esteem,  at 


quitaj  and,  by 


Element*  of  Geometry;  or,  A  New  and  Com- 
peudknts  Demomtrntum  of  the  First  Sis 
Book$  of  Euclid ;  utth  Many  Sew  and  Use- 
ful Prtrpositkms,  Practical  J? airs,  Exam- 
ples, and  Observations,  ire.  Ice.  By  Ro- 
!  *ekt  Wallace,  A.  M.    8 to.  pp.  88. 

Glasgw,  Griffin.  London,  Tegg.  1825. 
Wr.  should  almost  as  soon  be  expected  to 
criticise  the  sacred  writings  as  Euclid's  Ele- 
ments, which  stand,  and  ever  will  stand,  as  a 
direct,  if  not  a  royal  road  to  geometry.  The 
lapse  of  time,  however,  produces  some  im- 
provement ;  and  Mr.  Wallace,  in  the  work 
before  us,  may  be  said  to  have  M'Adamixed 
iiudid;  he  has  condensed  and  simplified  the 
work,  shortened  the  demonstrations,  and  fa- 
cilitated, in  no  ordinary  degree,  the  study  of 
the  science.  One  great  improvement  eon- 
5iM»  in  a  system  ot  relerenw  uaoptcu  to  save 
unnecessary  repetition,  and  in  the  use  of  the 
most  common  arithmetical  signs,  by  which 
the  eye  is  made  to  assist  the  understanding, 
as  in  algebra.  To  this  most  be  added,  practical 
rules,  examples,  and  observations,  scattered 
through  the  work,  which  show  the  student 
the  use  of  the  science,  and  lead  him  to  apply 
it  to  practice.  There  are  several  other  im- 
provements, which  render  Mr.  Wallace's 
Klerseuts  of  Geometry  the  best,  as  it  is  the 
,  work  of  the  sort  that  has  been  pub- 


that  festal  season  of  the  year,  when  Nature 
presents  her  gloomiest  aspect  without,  but 
when  the  ties  of  friendship  and  of  kindred 
are  drawn  closest,  and  the  joys  of  home  are 
at  their  height.'  The  Amulet  is  expected  to 
charm  the  mora  serious  part  of  the  public, 
by  blending  religious  instruction  with  lite- 
rary amusement,  and  that  class  of  society  is, 
we  are  sure,  quite  numerous  enough  to  afford 
it  extensive  patronage;  we  must,  however, 
observe,  that  we  have  seen  nothing  in  either 
the  Forget  Me  Not  or  the  productions  of  a 
similar  nature,  that  could  give  offence  to  the 

ten. 

The  Amulet  consists  of  tales,  sketches,  and 
poetry,  by  Mrs.  Hofland,  Mrs. 
Clare,  the  Northamptonshire  [ 
ring,  Mrs.  Sherwood,  Mr.  Bowles, 
Crbker,  Montgomery,  Miss  Mitford,  the  au- 
thor of  the  Lollards,  Bernard  Barton,  Itc. 
The  engravings,  twelve  in  number,  are  ex- 
ecuted by  Heath,  Finden,  and  others,  from 
drawings  by  Westall,  Corbould,  Ice.  There 
are,  also,  two  plates,  drawn  and  executed  by 
Martin,  in  his  best  style ;  the  subjects  are, 
the  Angel  prophesying  the  destruction  of  Ba- 
bylon, aod  the  Prophet  in  the  Wilderness. 
We  have  at  present  only  room  for  a  short 
extract,  and  shall,  therefore,  quote  a  sonnet 
by  John  Clare: — 

*  I  would  not  that  my  being  all  should  die 
And  pass  away  wtth  every  common  lot ; 

I  would  not  that  my  bumble  dust  should  He 
,1a  quite  a  strange  and  unfrequented  spot, 
By  all  unheeded,  and  by  all  forgot. 

With  nothing,  save  the  heedless  winds  to  sigh, 
Aod  nothing  but  the  dewy  morn  to  weep, 

About  my  grave,  far  hid  from  the  world's  eye, 
1  fain  would  have  some  friend  to  wander 
high, 

And  find  a  path  to  where  my  ashes  sleep, 
Not  the  cold  heart  tbat  merely  passes  by, 

To  read  who  lietfa  there,  bat  such  that  keep 
Past  memories  warm  with  deeds  of  other 
yearn, 

And  pay  to  friendship  some  few  friendly 
tears. 

We  ought  to  observe,  that  The  Amulet 
does  not  touch  on  any  point  of  debatable 
theology,  and  may,  therefore,  safely  be  re- 
commended to  Christians  of  every 
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Canto*.  8 ro.  pp 
Whittakcr. 

Wi  can  pardon  much  in  youth,  and  perhaps 
more  in  poetry,  when  the  errors  bear  the 
slightest  mark  of  ingenuousness;  but  we  hate 
affectation,  under  whatever  shape,  or  in  whs 
ever  cause,  it  may  appear.  This  feeling 
madt  us  look  somewhat  suspiciously  on  Her 
baa,  before  we  had  got  to  the  end  of  the  pre- 
face; because  we  found  the  author  pleading 
a  the  production  of  a  youth  of 
>;  next  boasting  that  Uerban,  a  poem 
of  two  hundred  pages,  in  the  Spenserean  sta  n- 
xa,  was  written  during  the  leisure  hours  of  a 
month  or  six  weeks ;  and,  lastly,  affecting  a 


An  inordinate  adf-conceit,  or  the 
flattery  of  friends,  alone,  could 
such  an  unfledged  author  to  pre- 
so  much  as  he  really  does,  in  spite  of 
to  disguise  it. 
George  Colman  (not  the  Younger)  said  he 
never  knew  a  good  dramatic  writer  begin 
with  a  five-act  piece,— it  might,  perhaps,  be 
said,  with  equal  truth,  that  no  poet  ever  ar- 
rived at  eminence  who  commenced  with  a 
We  do  not  make  this  remark 
to  discourage  the 


and  he  has  indeed  as  n 
team.  There  are  many  beautiful  thoughts 
well  expressed,  and  rooch  good  and  amiable 
feeling  displayed,  in  the  poem  of  ilerban ;  yet 
we  are  not  sure  we  could  qtsote  a  sinvta  stan- 
za free  from  fault :  the  author  has,  However, 
capabilities  for  better  things ;  and  are  do  not 
despair  of  seeing  him,  not  only  to  i 
cr  advantage  than  at 
ranking  among  the  poets  of  the  s 

Industry;  a  Title  of  Real  iJfe :  consisting  mt 
a  St  ru  t  of  Interesting  (jeetnrreners, 
trathe  <rf  Felicity  accruing  from  a  SUsnU 
Perseverance  in  Diligence  and 
13mb.  pp.  213.  London,  18*25. 
To  inculcate  integrity, 
ance,  and  erxmoory,  is  the  < 
thor  of  this  tale,  arid  we  think  it  wefl  calcu- 
lated to  fulfil  his  wishes.  The  story  is  isatr- 
esting,  well  written,  and  illustrates  aa  admi- 
rable mora)  axiom,  that  Industry  is  the  pa- 
rent  of  Independence.   


Entertaining  Stories,  in  Verse;.  By  Acs*-' 
Aims  Baaaaft.  13mo.  London,  Mat. 
Thomas. 

This  little  book,  consisting  of  stories  fan 

English  history,  reminds  us  of  Torn  Dtfa* 
really  clever  and  amusing  work,  The  I " 
History  of  f 


if  it  were:- - 

in  prose.  The  stories  in  this  volucx 
comprise  some  of  the  moat  striking  inodesu 
in  history,  well  versified  for  young 
aod  illustrated  by  numerous  engravings. 


-  ORIOX1TAL. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF 
'  I  am  afraid  you  have  adopt 
dices  against  Ireland  generally, 
against  some  of  her  frailties,  which,  truly,  ok 
most  partial  eye  cannot  approve,'  sasd  rs» 
worthy  friend  Joe,  as  we  sat  chatting  over 
our  whiskey  on  the  evening  of  toy  last  day  m 
tbat  country ;'  I  do  not  think  you  do  us  fail 


-  —  and  povem  - 
but  God,  in  giving  ■ 


ing  us  with  light  hearts.' 

'  Pardon  me,  M».  Joe,'  said  I,  '  a  grav 
deal  of  the  distress  which  your  cosinlry-i*' 
endure  might  be  remedied,  were  they  tbra 
-  ia  earnest  to  set  about  it.   That  t>*~ 


selves  ia  earnest  to  set  about  it.  Thai  t st- 
are loyal  and  generous  most  will  aaow,  asn 
perhaps  their  greatest  delight  is  in  disr**- 
tog  hospiUlity  ;  yet,  a  aatjeertrts  reflects 


day^ba  paid  for* 
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the  hunger  of  to-morrow.  Your  labouring 
class  will  not  work  while  they  have  the  means 
of  indulging  in  this  whiskey,  which  is  the 
very  life's  blood  of  their  heart.  Your  mid- 
tile  class,  whose  ideas  of  independence  are 
but  ill  upheld  by  their  generally  small  in- 
comes, would  spurn  at  the  pro|K»al  of  bring- 
ing up  either  the  one  sex  or  the  other  of  their 
children  to  honest  industry.   The  bar,  the 


pulpit,  and  the  hospital  are  I 
'  ants  to  wealth  and 


young  aspirants  to  wealth  and  honours,  but 
where  is  the  father  to  recommend  or  the  son 
to  adopt  the  reputable  though  leas  dignified 
callings  of  the  country  in  all  its  various 
trades  1  You  know  well  that  such  is  the 
(act,*  continued  I.  'The  army  and  navy, 
those  fertile  sources  of  riddance,  are  nearly 
closed,  and  your  young  men,  contemning  the 
alternative,  prefer  a  life  of  present  idleness, 
with  all  the  horrors  of  a 


Ire- 


i  avocation.  It  is 
Jation  of  empty  honours,  which 
land  in  a  great  measure  what  she  is 
nt  your  vast  police,  there  is  not  such 
body  of  individual  respectability,  considering 
the  ill  paid,  fatiguing,  and  odious  duties  it 
lias  to  fulfil,  in  the  world  ;  but  what  were  the 
young  men  who  constitute  it  to  do  ?  The  la- 
ther dead,  the  property  he  possessed  claimed 
by  hereditaryship ;  his  sons  brought  up  in 


ease  ami  competency,  and  alUt  once  plunged 


as  the  only  refuge  to  which  they 
sort.'  .  .  *n 

*  We  are  certainly  an  odd  kind  of  people,' 
answered  .Joe,  taking  two  or  three  hasty 
whiffs  from  his  pipe,  '  and  I  think  if  it  were 
jK>«iW«  to  change  the  population  of  the  two 
countries  for  a  few  years,  my  improvident 
brethren  might  learn,  in  such  a  field  of  com- 
merce as  England,  that  frugality,  temperance, 
and  industry,  which  has  made  her  what  she 
is ;  at  the  same  time,  that  the  transfer  might 
not  be  entirely  without  its  advantages  to  srr 
natives,  in  teaching  them  that  happiness  may 
exist  where  money  is  not;  that  many  of  the 
kindlier  feelings  which  dignify  our  nature  are 
smothered  in  the  biith,  by  that  unwearied  ap- 
plication, whkh  makes  the  acquirement  of 
wealth  the  great  god  of  your  countrymen's 
idolatry.' 

~  At  least,  Dublin  would  be  improved  by 
/  I  rejoined,  'for  if  ever  there 
a  city  of 
Who  can  fix  his  eyes  on  the 
and  proud  capitals,  which  everywhere  rear 
their  beads  in  this  town  of  palaces,  without 
at  I  mi  ration  and  delight,  which  almost  make 
}iim  imagine  it  some  splendid  metropolis  of 
the  east,  built  when  I  to  me  and  Greece  were 
in  all  their  glory.  But,  alas  I  he  has  only  to 
his  gaze,  and  the'  illusion  vanishes ; 


o  1  >j«cts  of  want  and  misery  and  crime  are  ho- 
vering around  ;  and  the^drunken  beggar,  as 


jitgr,  m  one  breath,  an  imprecation  arid  a 
prayer,  completes  the  strange  picture,  por- 
tf-jiysog  the  noblest  and  most  revolting  rpeci- 
of  man,  that  which  is  truly  great,  that 
1 1 1 »' ii  is  truly  wretched  !' 
'  Our  stale  buildings  are  very  beautiful,' 


said  Joe,  '  and  sincerely  do  I  pray  that  that 
day  may  yet  come,  when  all  ranks  will  be 
worthy  of  them  ;  but  which  do  yon  prefer, 
the  Custom  House,  the  Post  Office,  the 
Courts  of  Judicature,  the  College,  die 
Churches,  the  Lying-in  Hospital,  or  the 
Bank?* 

'  The  latter,  for  chasten  ess  of  architecture 
and  grandeur  of  design,  I  prefer  to  all  that 
I  have  ever  seen  before.' 

•  Yes,'  continued  Joe,  '  but  it  is  a  gloomy 
grandeur  now ;  I  never  see  that  pile  without 
having  a  thousand  painful  recollections  of 
times  past  aroused  within  me.  In  those  walks, 
met  the  august  senate  of  this  unfortunate  land, 
to  watch  over  the  welfare  and  protect  the  rights 
of  the  people— a  building  worthy  of  its  sa- 
cred purpose ;  but  bow  different  now  is  the 
scene  I  The  bustle  of  carriages,  the  splen- 
dour of  lights,  the  applause  of  the  multitude 
are  vanished,  and  two  or  three  sentinels  pac- 
ing their  dreary  limits  under  its  dark  porti- 
cos, tread  where  once  trod  the  rich,  the  gay, 
the  patriotic,  and  the  powerful.  The  time, 
however,  may  yet  come,  when  the  glory  of 
Ireland  will  re-ilhrmine  its  halls.' 

'  Let  us  leave  the  wants  of  the  furore  to 
posterity,'  I  replied,  willing  to  do  away  the 
deep  impression  of  melancholy  which  bad 
settled  on  my  friend's  countenance,  '  for  us, 
the  present  will  suffice.' 

•Owe  me  the  history  of  your  morning's 
lounge,  then,'  said  he. 

"The  first  spectacle  which  I  beheld  on 
reaching  Dublin,  was  in  the  Barrack  Square : 
that  fine  regiment,  the  78th,  was  mounting 
guard,  with  their  tartan  plaids  and  richly 
plumed  bonnets.  Here,  the  pomp  and  pa- 
geantry of  war  were  settled  rn  to  peaceful  pa- 
rade. The  men  were  drawn  up  in  (heir 
usual  array,  the  band  of  bagpipes  played  its 
national  tunes,  and  the  ground  was  strewed 
with  officers  of  all  ranks  and  regiments.  The 
guilded  lancer,  the  glittering  dragoon,  the 
less  assuming  infantry  red  coat,  and  die 
graceful,  though  sombre,  rifleman,  mixed 
well  together,  and  presently  their  respectful 
demeanor  and  up-raised  hands,  denoted  the 
approach  of  some  officer  of  rank.  This  was 
their  general,  Sir  — ,  almost  covered  with 
gold,  and  lost  in  the  immensity  of  feathers 
which  drooped  over  his  forehead.  I  was  amus- 
ing myself  with  the  momentary  mightiness  of 
this  martial  Adonis,  when,  lol  he,  too,  was 
destined  to  become  subordinate,  for  the  com- 
mander-in-chief had  taken  it  into  his  head  to 
be  of  die  party.  It  was  entertaining  enough 
to  see  this  display  of  military  discipline.  Sir 
.  who  was,  an  instant  previous,  a  little 


god,  doffed  his  hat,  and  almost  lowered  it  to 
the  ground,  while  he  wheeled  his  prancing 
steed,  and  stationed  himself  in  the  rear  of  my 
Lord  ,  with  his  numerous  staff.  Tins 
brave  and  great  man  was  clothed  only  in  a 
plain  red  coat,  without  stars,  without  orders, 
without  lace,  and  with  about  one-twentieth  of 

the  feathers  of  Sir  He  wanted  not 

these  distinctions  to  recall  to  our  minds  the 
services  he  had  rendered  and  the  deeds  lie 
had  achieved ;  but  Sir  — — ,  not  being  eaaSt 
so  well  known,  had  a  star  on  his  bosom,  al- 
most equal  in  circumference  to  that  famous 
round  table  of  King  Arthur,  whkh  I  a 


ber  to  have  seen,  amongst  other  antinulties, 
at  the  cathedral  of  Winchester.  And  now/ 
the  colours  were  trooped,  the  whole  marched 
past  saluting,  and  then  to  the  sound  of  merry 
music,  stepped  away  to  their  several  destina- 
tions. **  Auld  lang  sine,"  thought  I,  and 
heaved  a  sigh,  to  know  that  it  never  could 
return. 

•As  I  advanced  more  into  the  city,  f 
searched  for  the  famous  cathedral  of  St.  Pa- 
trick, which,  after  a  great  deal  to  do,  I  disco- 
vered, amidst  such  ruins  and  poverty  and 
filth,  as  I  did  not  imagine  the  very  worst 
parts  of  Dublin  could  have  produced  ;  but  I 
found  nothing  to  interest  me.  excepting  the 
effigy  of  poor  Dean  Swift,  which  is  placed  over 
a  tablet  of  black  marble,  inscribed  widi  a  com- 
memoration of  htm  in  gilt  letters,  to  the  effect 
that  he  ever  lashed  vice,  and  was  the  stanch 
friend  of  die  rights  and  liberties  of  "men. 
But  his  best  monument  are  his  works,  in 
!  is  much  to  admire,  and  more  to 
He  was  a  melancholy  instance  of 
perverted  talent;  and  showed  little  true 
firmness  as  a  man,  or  sincerity  as  a  Christian. 
When  living,  be  was  more  admired  than 
esteemed ;  when  dead,  mora  pitied  than  la- 
mented. For  many  of  his  later  years,  be 
was  an  object  of  human  affliction,  which  the 
thoughts  cannot  even  now  dwell  on  without 
horror — a  philosopher  only  in  theory,  and 
not  in  practice,  he  ran  a  career  Of  disap- 
pointment and  chagrin,  and  ended  his  mise- 
ries in  a  mad-house  (of  which,  1  believe,  he 
was  the  chief  founder)  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
eight.  Adjoining  his  tomb  is  that  of  the  re- 
nowned Stella,  whom  his  writings  have  im- 


mortalised.' 

'  I  cannot  but  marvel,'  said  Joe,  '  that  a 
town  so  celebrated  for  (he  beauty,  number, 
and  extent  of  its  architectural  embellishments, 
should  allow  the  principal  place  of  worship 
to  be  so  neglected  and  disgraced  :  opr  are  anv 
of  the  Other  churches  of  a  * 


CTuhle 
which  is  exi 


have  been  lavished  on  erections  of  second- 
rate  importance.   Since  the  established  reli- 
gion is  of  such  paramount  consequence, 
surely  too  much  attention  cannot  be  paid  to 
the  means  which  will  encourage  it ;  and  yet 
we  see  it  labouring  under  a  shameful  apathy, 
and  its  very  temple  falling  into  ruins,  in  the 
centre  of  wretchedness  and  woe.    In  a  coun- 
try like  this,  distracted  with  controversial 
piety;  where  the  one  party 
aiming  at  ■  procur 
other,  it  would  be 
a  portion  of  that  wi 

plans  «f  worldly  interest,  to  the  more  spiritual 
and  necessary  preservation  of the  house  of  God .' 

*  Your  observation  may  be  very  just,'  Mr. 
Joe,  I  rejoined,  *  but  I  am  by  no  means  con- 
vinced in  my  own  mind.-that  that  parade  and 
ceremony  which  attends  public  prayer,  is  so 
correct  and  sincere,  as  the  pious  effusions  of 
the  heart  in  (he  silent  and  unostentatious  clo- 
set, where  no  eye  W  one  can  penetrate ;  yet, 
others  think  differently,  and  what  construc- 
tions can  be  put  on  their  zeal,  when  we  wit- 
ness the  attention  which  they  pay  to  earthly 
decorations,  in  comparison  with  the  coldness 
they  show  towards  the  improvement  of  f 
church**?' 
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•  From  the  cathedra),  I  went  to  the  Mu- 
of  Anatomical  Wax-work,  in  Trinity 


sense,  ami  decent  manners,  and  sincere  love  I  tively  happy  station,  by  Smd,  and  his  roral 


of  the 


College,  so  famous  throughout  Europe. 
This  display  of  ingenuity  was  the  work  of  a 
celebrated  French  surgeon,  some  sixty  years 
ago,  which  took  him  forty  years- in  the  com- 
pletion; in  aid  of  which,  the  authorities  of 
Kins'  supplied  him  with  any  number  of  bo- 
dies he  might  require.  Eventually,'  but  how 
we  are  not  told,  the  invaluable  collection  fell 
into  tbe  hands  of  the  late  Earl  of  Shelbourne, 
who,  with  a  munificence  worthy  of  his  rank, 
presented  it  to  this  institution.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  for  any  inscription  to  do  adequate 
justice  to  the  fiuUiful  adherence  to  nature, 
which  these  figures  exhibit ;  the  forms  of  tbe 
females,  tbe  expressions,  and  the  features  are 
exquisitely  beautiful.  Six  or  eight  of  them 
represent  the  several  stages  of  gestation,  np 
to  the  period  of  parturition ;  and  the  soft  lan- 
guor of  the  whole  frame,  the  mingled  anxiety, 
hope,  aud  resignation  of  tbo  eye,  are  of  most 
masterly  execution.  Tbe  tasteful  moulder 
certainly  chose  all  that  is  beautiful  and  fasci- 
nating in  woman  for  bis  models.  He  suc- 
ceeded wonderfully,  not  only  in  this,  bat  in 
giving  to  his  sabjects  that  appearance  of  the 
viscera  which  they  have  in  life.  How  any 
skill  could  form  wax  into  tha  contortions  of 
the  intestines  and  tbe  brain ;  could  give  to  aU 
the  various  muscles  their  shape  and  sue  and 
situation ;  and,  above  all,  produce  lite  end- 
less ramifications  of  veins,  arteries,  and  nerves 
which  go  to  supply  them,  is  to  roe  a  most 
extraordinary  demonstration  of  human  inge* 
unity  ;  besides  these,  there  are  figures  of  tbe 
most  singular  of  nature's  frolics,  which  have, 
at  various  periods,  excited  the  superstition  of 
the  ignorant  and  the  curiosity  of  the  wise. 
The  whole  are  kept  in  apartments  quite  un- 
worthy of  them,  but  buildings  of  a 
ting  description  are  advancii: 
pletion.' 

«■        (To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 

THE  RESTORATION  OF  THE  JEW*. 
[Oua  readen  are  no  doubt  aware,  that  Mr.  Noah, 
editor  of  Tbe  National  Advocate,  in  New 
York,  an  officer  in  the  United  States,  and  an 
ex -sheriff,  has  lately  made  himself  ridiculous, 
by  iwuing  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  calls 
the  Jews,  from  all  parts  of  tbe  globe,  to  as- 
semble in  America,  at  a  place  be  has  fixed 
upon,  in  tbe  state  of  New  York.  Mr.  Noah 
must  be  a  very  simple  man,  if  he  thinks  a 
single  Jew  will  quit  a  good  situation  in  Eu- 
rope for  the  wilds  of  the  New  World ;  he 
might  as  well  expect  tbe  corporation  of  tbe 
■  ity  of  London  to  quit  England,  and  live 

There  is 
i  in  tbe  said  Mr. 
with 
i  in  the  follow! 
article,  which  we  quote  from  The 


u.  u.  koah,  a  jvugt.  or  isbaxl. 
« A  Daniel  come  to  judgment !   Yea  a  Daniel ! 
O  wise  young  judge,  bow  I  honour  thee  ! 
O  noble  judge '.   O  excellent  young  man  !— 
'Tit  very  true,— O  wise  and  upright  judge, 

i  tkf  loots  r 

afVi 


Tor.  present  age  has  been  justly  stigmatized 
ns  an  age  of  cant,  the  last  was  justly  called 

an  age  of  impiety.  Bu 


Disposer, 
impiety  1 

they  quit  the-  sin  of  hypocrisy,  t»_  _ 
run  into  the  sin  of  blasphemy  I  I  hope 
and ,  I  hope,  toor  that  a  sense  of  the  force  of 
example  may  induce  even  those  lovers  of 
fun,  who-  happen-  also  to  be  lovers- of  virtue 
ami  moderation,  to  join  their  graver  fellow 
citizens  in  frowning  down  such  publications 
as  are  equally  insulting  to  religion  and  to 
morality ;  to  the  feelings  of  die  Jew  and  of 
the  Christian. 

The  account  of  the  proceedings  which  are 
said  to  have  taken  place  at  BufTaloe,  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  the  proclamation  of 
tbe  soi-diwnt  '  Judge  of  Israel,'  Moses  .Ma- 
nuel, or  Mordecai  Man  esse  h  Noah — (for  it 
appears  they  make- him  not  more  scrupulous 
about  taking  tins  privilege  of  a  name,  than  of 
an  office)  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  carrying 
the  joke  beyond  all  reason  and  decency.  It 
seems  (according  to  the  Bufiuioe  Gaxettc) 
that  the  Jewish   Independent  Government 
was  '  to  be  revived  wider  tbe  prutntion  of 
die  United  States'— a  state  of  things-  never 
contemplated  by  the  prophets,  bat  which  as  a 
bull,  is  as  harmless  as  it  is  absurd.    It  seems 
also  (by  the  above  quoted  chronicle)  that 
1  Mi  M.  Noah  a-appoiHled  as  firtt  Judge  of 
Israel/  By  whose  authority— it  is  asked? 
The  answer  is  ready,  in  Noah's  own  words, 
or  rather  in  words  attributed  to  Noah-—'  By 
the  Grace  .<f  God.'   This  '  taking  in  vain' 
the  name  of  the  Supreme  Being,  whether  for 
the  purposes  of  humour  or  of  fraud,  is  suffi- 
ciently reprehensible. — Bat  where  is  the 
country  called  Israel,  of  which  Mordecai  M. 
Noah  is  styled,  *  Governor  and  Judge  V  The 
patriarch  Jacob  was,  after  his  wrestling  with 
the  angel,  called  Israel.   (See  Genesis,  c. 
32.)   As  the  ancestor  of  the  Jewish  race, 
thai  name  was  given  to  the  whole  people ; 
and  the  country  which  they  inhabited,  in  Asia 
Minor,  was  (by  metonomy)  called  Israel.-— 
But  the  land  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
stranger ;  the  people  are  dispersed  and  op- 
pressed, and  the  name  ha*  become,  according 
to  the  prophecy,  a  by-word  among  nations. 
Tli ere  is  no  country  of  Israel ;  nor  can  there 
be,  if  Jewish  prophecies  speak  sooth,  until 
the  advent  of  their  expected  Memiah,  a  con- 
queror and  a  King,  who  shall  lead  them  to 
New  Jerusalem  (not  to  New  York)  and  who 
shall  show  bis  divine  credentials  in  a  guise 
somewhat  different  from 
duct  ion,  which, 
tion,'  is  attache* 
the  New  York  National  Advocate.   This  is 
the  belief  of  Israelites.    But  the  commission 
apparently  hold  by  M.  M.  Noah  as  '  Judge 
of  Israel'  is  also  contrary  to  scriptural  autho- 
rity; kings  were  chosen,  in  ancient  Jndea,  by 
'  the  grace  of  God' — but  judges  by  the  elec- 
tive franchise  of  the  priests  ami  people.  The 
judges  supplied  the  interregnum  that  existed 
between  the  leaders  or  generals,  and  the 
choice  of  kings.    They  endured  from  the 
death  of  Joshua,  as  leader,  to  the  anointing 
of  Saul  as  king.    But  the  Israelites  were 


113  iwcuui|raiiiiiit:ui'>,  w«  i  u-.-i 

written  by  Manuel  Monk™ 
lat  it  never  could  hare  been  in- 


wrs,  David 

'  by  tbe  grace  of  Ood.' 
of  "the  1  proclamation'  had  better  rv*l  ha 
Bible ;  particularly  the  book  of 1  Judges,'  asd 
1st  and  2d  Samuel. 

But  is  there  not  internal  evidence  that  this 
profane,  though  flat  production,  tbe  nrocu- 
mation  and  its  accompaniments,  conM  new 
have  been- 
Noah?  That 
ten  by  any  Hebrew  who  i 
I  think  there  is  evidence  : 

Firsk—Monleoai  M.  Noah  ri ; 
whatever  charges  be  made  against  the  una 
of  Ids  potiticaf  character,  and  thclmlep«- 
cadsllos  of  his  political  life  (and  they  we  & 
tolerably  notorious)  it  remains  to  be  rwJ 
that  he  is  capable  of  buapkemg.  '  Un  R 
nmimumoH  table  (says  the  nccoonl)  lay  the  r* 
ner-stone,  with  the  following  inscripiwr  " 
Hebrew:  Hear,  O  Israel,  it*  bras* 
Gxuk,  the  Lard  i$  0m.'  This  is  thtK-> 
meooemeatof  the  prayer  called  the'  Sk*K 
one  of  peculiar  ami  awful  character  v< 
tbe  Jews,  even  of  the  most  latirudb.-e 
principles.  It  k  decJaratoru  thrwxghmt  *  * 
unit  it  of  the  Godhead.  I  tis  never  said"  »■ 
out  veiling  the  eyes  with  the  band.  Its' 
kind  of  comment  on  die  first  coraraiKin>-'- 


uvims  erwieniMiia       a  gmse 

■nt  from  the  bungling  intro- 
in  the  way  of  a  *  prockuna- 
I  to  the  unfortunate  editor  of 


And  yet  diis  prayer, 
in  its  object,  and  so  opposed  inrtiw** 
everything  like  a  participation  of  r~ 
the  Supreme — this  prayer,  we 
inscribed  on>  a  Christian  C  imuum*  ubfc  ■ 
an  Episcopal  Church !  A  table  arocnl  «ts> 
the  Sacrament  is  taken,  ia  rwneuh** 
tbe  Lord's  Supper,  ami  in  belief  of 
substantiation,  of  the  body  and  Woofs'*' 
The  idea  loses  its  ridiculous  aba* j 
the  wanton  profanity  with  which  k*?5 
told.   If  Mordecai  M.  Noah,  « JnJf«^ 
rael,  in  black,  wearing  the  judical  a*"? 
crimson  silk,  trimmed  with  ermine,  i"** 
embossed  golden  medal  suspended  fea 
neck' — if  this  man,  in  this  theatrical  p* 
did  attend  this  profane  farce,  (prohw 
to  Jew  and  Christian)  of  advancmc '  : 
munion-taWc-bclying  his  religion  at  f> 
that  of  the  church  in  which  he  stood-** 
served  (instead  of  being  made  a  judge'  " 
ceive  judgment,— such  judgment  as  ^ 
less  temperate  and  less  enlightened  M* 
than  those  of  the  United  States,  be  «* 
most  infallibly  liave  received.  The  p5 
the  form,  the  whole  ceremony,  seem  * 
tare  of  wild  profanity,  of  unmesrjnw 
Tbe  idea  of  laying  the  corncr-stor*  of  W 
called  Ararat,  about  to  be  built  in 
Isle,  in  the  river  Niagara,  and  eon*^ 
the  same  by  ceremonies  performed  is  f»* 
toe,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  w  a*  kaa  ** 
vel  instance  of  the  force  of  imaginary-  ^ 
rat  might  prove  an  'alibi.  The  blond*  '•T 
ever,  is  not  legitimate,  as  the  bath)*  ■ 
mid  bull.  So  much  for  the  prefatory 
of  this  consecrated  city;  now  for  the  p** 
mation  of  its  self-created  gorenwr. 

Secondly. — I  hardly  think  M 
Noah  could  have  written  this '  Pro 


unlit  for  a  demo 


ocratic  government,  and  were  |  (signed  A.  B.  Seixas);  l»e«aasc  •*wW'^ 


only  conducted  (under  Divine  Providence)  j  sure! 


in  the  state  of  New 
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ru  well  as  every  friend  to  «ligion,  by  declar- 
ing, in  tlie  commencement  of  this  precious 
farrago,  '  Whereas  It  has  pleased  Almighty 
(;<h1  to  manifest  to  his  chosen  people  the  ap- 
proach of  that  period,  when,  in  fulfilment  ef 
the  promises  made  to  the  race  of  Jacob,  and 
;is  a  reward  for  their  pious  constancy  and  tri- 
umphant fidelity,  they  are  to  be  gathered  from 
[he  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  Urassume 
their  rank  and  character  among  the  govern- 
ments- of  the  earth,  &.c.  &c  Ste— Therefore, 
I,  Mordecai  Manuel  Noah,  citizen  of  die 
United  States  of  America,  late  consul  of  the 
•aid  states  for  the  city  and  kingdom  of  Tunis, 
!  ti^h -Sheriff  of  New  York,  counsellor  at  law, 
IDd,  by  the  grace  of  God, Governor  and  Judge 
J  Israel,  have  issued  this  my  Proclaiuatiea/ 
There  is  gullibility  enough  (in  all  c*n- 
icience)  in  the  multitude ;  and  ignorance  and 
credulity  are  qualifications  from  which  the 
scattered  tribes  of  Israel  are  not  particularly 
exempted :  but  there  is  not  gullibility  enough 
irnong  them  to  swallow  this.  They  may 
swallow  a  camel,'  and  (such  is  the  flexibili- 
V  of  conscience)  they  may  *  strain  at  a  gnat/ 
hit  tliis  '  Proclamation"  is  really  too  roon- 

-qiacity  of  NtomachT'  Horace  says,  «<VytA»/ 
'"'Uiis  Apftetiu  ?  mtn  ego' — Appctia  himself 
ejects  the  dose.  His  very  titles  seem  to  ri- 
iiculc  him.  Would  a  man  ridicule  himself.' 
High-Sheriff  of  New  Yorkf 
is  Mr.  Wendover  dead,  and  M.  M.  Noah 
eplaced?  But  what  are  those  'manifesta- 
ions'  of  the  recollection  of  Jews,  here  spoken 
ft  We  sec  many  of  their  dispersion  and 
malmagation;  but  none  of  their  Tecollec- 
on.  Are  the  Jews,  indeed,  to  assemble 
from  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,'  and 
•in  in  cultivotingthe  acres  of  land  purclwsed 
f  the  Ex-Sheriff  M.  M.  Noah,  on  Grand 
ile:  And  is  this  spot  to  be  the  gathering 
jint  of  four  miliums  of  Jews  I  Is  it  in  the 
'agon  city  of  Ararat — for  old  Noah,  the  pa- 
iarch,  was  an  unsophisticated  worshipper  of 
od — a  kind  of  Dcistical  Gentile— he  exiat- 
I  centuries  before  there  were  any  Jews  in 
■  world — and  is  the  father  of  the  whole  hu- 
an  race ;  Ararat  is  therefore,  as  much  of  a 
bernkee  or  Lapland  city,  as  it  is  of  a  He- 
*w  city.  Put  the  mountain  (and  eonse- 
lently  the  city)  bears  a  Pagan  name.  Is  it 
en,  I  ask,  in  the  Pagan  city  of  Ararat,  in 
p  island  called  Grand  Isle,  in  the  river  Ni- 
nra,  in  North  America,  that  the  standard  of 
c  Messiah  of  the  Jews  is  to  blaze  aloft,  and 
?  rallying  word  to  be  thundered  through 
?  hosts  of  Israel!  If  there  art  signs  which 
;  the  profane  and  foolish  writer  of  the  pro- 
motion says)  4  mark  in  an  especial  manner 
'  approach  of  that  time'— they  are  cogniza- 
» to  him  alone.  Neither  Jew  nor  Gentile, 
»nhy  nor  pious,  do  vet  perceire  those  signs. 
f  pious  Christian  believes  the  son  of  Da- 
I  to  have  already  appeared  in  the  character 
his'spiritual  Redeemer;  the  pious  Israel- 
still  looks  forward  to  that  advent,  in  the 
•racter  of  some  irresistible  earthly  conquer- 
-whois  to  precede  the  Millenium.  While 
eroorl  and  virtuous  differ  in  points  of  faith 
I  evidence — the  path  of  life,  the  sources  of 
.pines*  here  and  of  well  founded  hope 
to  every  mind  and  to 


every  heart.  Why  are  the  tilings  dear  and 
*acred  to  the  followers  of  cither  forth,  thus  to 
V  made  the  sport  of  die  thoughtless  >  Why 
are  scriptural  subjects,  and  aspirations  awfo'l 
and  lovely  to  the  religious  bosom  of  an  entire 
people,  to  be  thus  made  the  theme  of  folly 
and  the  instrument  of  frand  }  I  repeat  my 
belief  that  M.  M.  Noah  never  wrote  such  a 
'  Proclamation.' 

Thirdly. — The  idea  of  a  '  city  of  refage*  is 
founded  on  an  utter  ignorance  of  the  meaning 
of  the  phrase.  A  city  of  refuge,  in  scripture 
language,  was  a  place  for  the  security  of  cri- 
minals against  the  pursuit  of  justice.  The 


must  not  j'Tohikil  others— the  young  and  enJ 

prising,  fron 
voyages,  from 


terprising,  from  undertaking  their  respective 
Europe,   Asia,  and  Africa, 


degree  of  crime,  or  misdemeanour,  wlii 
•odd  exclude  the  guilty  from  this  benefit  of 
ctervu,  is  particularly  pointed  out  in  the  law's 
of  .Moses.  It  was  by  no  means  an  infallible 
panoply.  There  arc  churches  in  Madnd  and 
liavanna  which  serve  as  shields,  we  are  told, 
to  protect  the  assassin  ;  the  '  cities  of  refuge' 
among  the  ancient  Jews  were  shelters  for  va- 
rious but  minor  crimes.  Would  Monlecai 
Manassph  Noah  insinuate  that  the  characters 
of  his  Jewish  brethren  throughout  the  world, 
arc  such  as  to  require  *  refuge  from  the  pur- 
suit of  justice  ?'  I  do  not  think  him  so  lost 
to  truth,  or  feeling,  or  pride.  Is  ho  igno 
rant  what  a  '  city  of  refuge*  means  ?  Then  he 
has  not  read  his  Bible — and  who  would  pro- 
nounce this,  of  a  judge  in  Israel  I 

Fourthly. — The  orders  throughout  the 
world  to  the  different  rabbis,  governors,  pre- 
sidents of  synagogues,  &c.  ice.  to  give  full 
'  publicity,  crtdmcc  and  effect'  to  his  pro- 
clamation ;  the  tone  in  which  these  orders 
are  given,  and  the  mock  heroic  that  is  evi- 
dent throughout,  furnish  additional  evidence 
of  this  not  being  the  production  of  M.  M. 
Noah  ;— for,  as  an  Israelite,  he  could  hardly 
lend  himself  to  a  trick  as  insulting  to  his 
brethren,  as  it  would  be  scandalous  to  him- 
self. As  an  Israelite,  he  knows  too  well, 
that  the  self-sufficiency  and  sanctity  assumed 
by  the  author  of  the  proclamation,  may  ex- 
cite laughter  and  ridicule,  but  can  command 
no  obedience. 

Fifthly.— The  order,  « it  is  >»v  vill  that  a 
census  of  the  Jews  throughout  the  world  \k 
taken!'    This  is 


ma  ml  from  the  Judge,  who  is  appointed  '  by 
the  grace  of  God,'  particularly  in  Spain  and 
Portugal,  where  these  who  art  Jews  dare  not 
acknowledge  it ;  and  more  particularly  in 
the  interior  of  Asia  and  Africa,  where,  to  at- 
tempt a  census  would  be  something  like  look- 
ing for  the  garden  of  Eden — '  beyond  this 
visible  sphere/  Indeed,  the  whole  series  of 
commands  and  injunctions  arc  so  much  in 
the  manner  of  Dogberry's  advice  to  the 
watch,  that  this  alooe  would  condemn  the 
whole  proclamation  as  apocryphal. 

Sixthly. — Everybody,  that  is,  every  Jew  in 
the  world,  is  required  to  pay  three  shekels,  or 
the  value  of  one  Spanish  dollar,  into  the 
judge's  coffers.  They  will  all  be  safe  enough 
if  they  equalize  the  lax,  by  not  paying  until 
after  the  census  is  taken.— Every  Jew  must 
come  to  Ararat ;  the  signs  of  the  approach 
of  their  Messiah,  concentrate  on  that  spot ; 
nevertheless,  those  may  stay  behind  'who 
jircfvr  remaining  in  the  several  parts  of  the 
world  which  they  now  inhabit  \Y    Bat  they 


,  and  Gibraltar  1!— 
Again :  Jews  in  military  employments  abroad, 
are  enjoined  '  to  keep  in]  the  ranks  until  fur- 
ther orders,'  and  to  conduct  themselves  *  with 
brswety  and  fidelity/ — But  aU  Jews  are 
4  commanded  to  observe  a  strict  neidmf-tu  be- 
tween the  Greeks  and  the  Turks II'  How 
hoik  commands  can  possibly  be  obeyed  by 
Jews  ia  the  military  employment  of  adeerse 
governments,  I  leave  the  learned  judge  to 
determine.  It  is  very  well  known,  however, 
that  at  this  moment,  Jewish  commissaries 


supply  the  Turkish  army.  This,  I  confess, 
may  not  be  fighting ;  but  stomach  ammuni- 
tion is  the  materiel  of  all  battles  and  blood- 
shed. Like  /Esop's  trumpeter —  they  cause 
offers  to  fight. 

•  Ohe !  jam  satis !' 
The  prayer  offered  in  the  proclamation, 
'  May  God  speedily  restore  us  to  Jerusalem  r 
after  calling  all  die  Jews  together  at  Grand 
Isle,  the  New  Jerusalem— caps  the  climax  of 
absurdity.  The  trash  about  the  priests  and 
ceremonies  of  the  North  American  savages, 
whom  the  judge  intends  *  to  make  sensible  of 
their  origin  from  the  ten  lost  tribe*' — but 
whom  every  reader  of  Tacitus  and  Robertson 
believes  to  be  descended  from  die  Scythian*, 
both  on  account  of  their  Tartaric  features  and 
their  practice  of  seahpini;  (which  1  never  heard 
attributed  to  the  ancient  Tsraelites),- 


and  many  other  absurdities,  as  1  weary,  Hat, 
dull,  and  unprofitable,'  but  not  so  profane  or 
blasphemous  as  the  preceding  parts,  I 


.XIII. 


•O! 


Old  Woman,  in  Rule  a  Wife  and  Hart  a  Wife- 
We  have  not  been  a  little  amused  by  a  let- 
ter, purporting  to  be  from  a  lady,  a  creature 
of  exquisite  refinement,  who  is  scandalized  at 
our  unseemly  pleasantries  on  the  subject  of 
female  gymnastics,  and  accuses  us  of  rude- 


adapted  for  tlte  heroine  of 
some  sentimental  tale ;  but  we  pay  very  Utile 
regard  to  such  aliases,  especially  when  they 
appear,  as  in  the  present  case,  to  have  been 
adopted  on  the  ingenious  principle  of  anti- 
thesis and  the  lueus  a  nan  lucendo.  We  all 
know  that,  when  people  go  to  masquerade, 
they  generally  assume  some  character  diame- 
trically opposite  to  their  real  one.  A  mar- 
plays  the  part  of  a  gipsy,  a  lord 

of  an  oWJ3— and  dic'sLks  ofnims 
and  vestals  are  generally  selected  by  those 
who  have  the  least  pretensions  to  such  titles 
in  any  other  place.  It  was,  no  doubt,  there- 
fore, some  such  piquant  contrast  that  induced 
the  writer  of  the  letter  to  select  the  gentle 
name  of  Zcphyrioa,  for  she  seems  to  belong 
rather  tb  the  family  of  the  Tempests  or  Unr- 
ri canes  than  to  that  of  the  Zephyrs.  If, 
however,  it  should  chance  to  be  l»er  real 
name,  we  really  pity  her,  and 
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ciently  reprobate  that  ill-judging  ambition  of 
parents,  which  lead*  them  to  bestow  upon 
their  offspring  names  that  only  remind  ua  of 
what  they  ought  to  be,  not  of  what  they  are ; 
an  awkwaid  lout  is  branded,  with  the  appel- 
lation of  Sokraon,  as  if  to  render  his  stupi- 
dity  the  more  obvious  and  ridiculous; — a 
sign  painter  is  named  Michael  Aagelo ;  aad 
a  shrewish  termagant,  Zepbyriaa. 

This  fair  critic  writes  m  a  style  that,  al- 
though, to  use  her  own  words,  it  may  be 
*  all  the  vogue  down  ia  the  country,'  is  shock- 
ingly vulgar;  and  her  language  displays  as 
little  of  femiuine  delicacy  as  of  politeness; 
white,  as  to  Her  jokes  suxl  Attempts  &t  wit« 
they  are  really  by  far  too  sublime  for  our 
comprehension ;  and,  not  to  speak  irreve- 
rently, actually  pass  all  understanding.  But 
only  think  of  a  young  lady— such  we  are 
willing  to  presume  she  is,  else  -the  title  she 
lias  given  herself  would  be  most  ridiculous, 
awl,  accoidiag  to  her  account,  a  young  tidy 


Can  it  possibly  be,  that  the  most  angelic  and 
sweetest-tempered  beings,  when  in  a  pas- 
sion, are  as  little  select  in  their  choice  of 
words  to  give  vent  to  it,  as  a  '  tallow-chan- 
dler's widow'  or  a  Htili  ngagate  fish-wench  T 
Ikit,  after  all,  Zephyrina  herself,  at  the  very 
moment  that  she  is  .accusing  us  of  a -want 
•f  due  respect  towards  the  female  sea,  has 
thrown  out  more  offensive 
it  than  we  eref  did,  from 
first  took  a-  pen  in  hand.  Well 
say  that  the  age  of  chivalry  is  past — ewe  why 
those  haughty  and  disdainful  sneers  at  good 
respectable  cititen's  widows  ?  Is  it  to  be 
imagined  that  woman  is  less  woman  m 
Tooley  Street  than  at  Cheltenham ; — in  St. 
Giles s  than  in  St.  James's; — at  the  pole 
at  the  equator  of  fashion?  Heaven 
i  a  horrible  heretical  docirii 
4s  in 


tion  to.  that  of  the  age  of  chivalry,  which 
adored  in  woman — whatever  might  be  her 
station — the  attributes  of  her  ser.  Henry 
the  Fourth  of  France,  that  polished  and  ac- 
complished cavalier,  in  whom  breathed  the 
real  spirit  of  chivalric  courtesy,  never  passed 
a  female  peasant  without  a  salutation.  But 
in  this  age  of  dreadful  degeneracy,  we  begin 
to  subdivide  the  sea  into  classes -into  the 
high-horn  and  high-bred,  and  those  beings 
whom  nobody  knows;  this  is  a  very  pe- 
rilous innovation,  and  one  that  may  lead  us 
we  know  not  where.  We  may,  by  and  by, 
think  not  only  of  estimating  them  according 
to  their  rank  and  their  pretensions  in  the 
fashionable  world,  but  parcel  them  out  into 
the  shrewish  and  the  amiable,  the  beautiful 
and  the  ugly,  the  accomplished  and  the  igno- 
rant, the  adorable  and  the  intolerable.  Spi- 
rit of  chivalry  !  and  hast  thou  indeed  quitted 
this  our  nether  world,  as  a  sphere  too  gross 
for  thee, — too  tuH  of  pride  and  false  reflue- 
nt? 

We  ourselves  have,  after  all,  too  much  of 
tc  in  our  disposition  to  be  very 
1  or  afflicted  ;  we  only  Wish  that 
wives  would  settle,  if  they 
:  part  of  their  own  sex  are  out  of  the 
pals  affairtenhip,  and  are 


in  the  poetical  abstraction — Woman,  '  the 
ray  whose  light  illumes  this  darkling  globe.' 
And  let  them  determine  whether,  in  order  to 
partake  of  the  high  privileges  annexed  to  this 
tide,  it  is  necessary  to  produce  the  thle-deed 
of  a  good  estate  in  land;  or  a  patent  from 
the  heralds  college,  of  pure  blood  and  an- 
cient family ;  or  a  diploma  from  a  fashionable 
seminary  or  boarding  school.  Female  shop- 
keepers, of  course,  except  very  pretty  and 
very  sentimental ;  ladies  above  fifty,  unless 
very  wealthy  or  very  high-bred;  and  old 
maids  of  all  ranks,  must  be  excluded.  Yet 
can  it  be  expected  that  they  will  submit  pa- 


tiently, and  without  a  single  struggle,  to  this 
deprivation  of  the  righto  of  womanhood  and 
sexship?  We  apprehend  not — there  will 
certainly  be  a  female  civil- war,  attended  by  a 
great  number  of  uncivil '  sayings  and  doings,' 
and  we  would  really  advise  Zephyrina  to 
avoid,  as  she  regards  her  own  person,  and 
the  proprieties  and  decencies  of  female  life — 
sll  the  tallow-chandlers'  widows,  and  butchers' 
daughters  in  Great  Britain,  who  will  other- 
wise take  ample  revenge  of  the  indignity  she 
has  cast  upon  ' 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 

TO  AN  IDIOT  HOT. 


«A 

Thanks  for  that 


Si  'tremor  and 


with  lorn  eyes.* 

poor  bey!  though  o'er 


lip  sainted  meJ 


may— 


to 


When 
Thy  pale 
Twas  a 

«8ccrhow  the  rains  of 
Amid  its  failing  weekntM  --, 
A  summer-smile— a  shadowy  beauty  wear !' 
Thine  is  a  happy  state  I— for  not  to  thee 
Can  come  the  pang*  of  sane  humanity  ; 
Thou  (kind  exemption  !)  wen  not  doomed 
groan 

O'er  others'  griefs,  or  murmur  at  thine  own  ; 
For  thee,  nor  hope,  nor  fear,  nor  love,  nor  hate, 
A  world  of  bane  or  blessing  may  create ; 
Thy  heart  no  burning  feelings  may  invade, 
Nor  passion's  power  exalt  thee,  or  degrade. 
A  mother's  unavailing  cares  and  tears 
Watch  and  weep  over  thy  mute  useless  years  ; 
O'er  thee  in  speechless  agony  she  bends,— 
But  not  to  thee  that  agony  extends  ; 
By  that  slight  kerchief  fastened  to  thy  chair, 
A  smiling— silent  spectre— sitting  there,— 
In  vain  Uie  world  exists  for  thee, — in  vain 
Its  blessing  and  iu  blight— its  joy  and  pain, 
Thou  liv'st  within  it  as  a  tiling  apart,— 
In  sense  and  feeling  bUnk,-in  mind  and 
heart! 

Aug.  30/4,18Z5.  j.  w  o. 

LONELY  MUSINGS. 

Who  can  refuse,  when  beauty  pleads 

To  soothe  affliction's  hitter  sigh? 
Who,  when  the  soul  of  sadness  bleeds, 

Can  gaze  with  stern  urmioisten'd  eye  ? 
Who,  when  some  fend  and  faithful  friend 

Has  dtoop'd  to  Nature's  final  doom^ 
Can  o'er  his  telica  bear  to  bend 

Without  a  tear  to  grace  bis  tomb  ? 
Who,  when  drear  Winter  weeps  around, 

And  drives  fierce  Famine  to  the  door, 
W:  .,-1  'i  then  be  f 


Who,  that  lias  plenty  at  bis  bom), 
When  wand'rinj  love,  ia  UMer'd  stair, 

Begs  but  what  mercy  might  afford, 
Can  force  the  suppliant  bom  btarstt1 

Thus  asks  the  philanthropic  mind  | 
Nor  thinks  that  ia  creation's  round, 

A 

A 

Still 

Too  oft  such  wretches  rise  to  view ; 
Men  who  disgrace  their  Natsres  name, 

Meu  who  to  telf  alone  are  true: 
Men,  who  can  see  pale  mis  Yy  die, 

Without  an  effort  e'en  to  save! 
Men,  who  would  breathe  no  tender  sigb 

O'er  a  near  relative's  sad  grave : . 
Men,  who  but  fatten  on  distress, 

And  rise  on  ruin's  wretched  stale) 
Who  would  not  make  their  riches  lets, 

To  snatch  a  AnrfAer  from  bis  fate! 

Be  mine,  O  Heavn !  a  median  let! 

Distant  from  each  extreme  of  life; 
Plenty  and  peace  ia  some  snug  eat, 

Witltout  a  door  to  let  ia  strife. 
And,  whilst  I  live,  oh !  let  me  prove 

Each  soft  emotion  of  the  ml! 
Mild  charity,— with  sweetest  low!— 

Nor  let  deceit  my  mind  control !   I  El 


FINE  ARTS. 

A  noble  Monument  of  Lord  HeatMrid » 
just  been  put  up  in  the  south  truwanfN 
Haul's  Cathedral  It  consists  of  snark^ 
—that  of  his  lordship,  who  Btesno|«h 
right  hand,  while  he  holds  his  W  ■* 
hilt  of  his  tword,  Which  he  gmmsafc- 
ann.    A  military  cloak  falls  ova  to  w 
shoulder  in  a  pleasing  and  pictures^  ^ 
ner.    The  roootenance,  which  is-*?* 
pressive,  bears  a  great  resemWin*'^ 
fine  portrait  of  his  lordship  by  WJ* 
Reynolds,  in  the  Rational  Galtery. 
that  the  artist  has  shewn  great  ftp* 
both  in  adhering  to  the  original  <**s*  9. 
in  his  mode  of  treating  it ;  in  this  leg***' 
monument  has  a  decided  advanuffcws^ 
ny  ethers  in  the  same  edifice.  TWff* c " 
inscription,  but  the  pedestal  h  owsW* 
win  an  elegant  bas-relief  of  cbssasl 
consisting  of  two  figures — a  warrior  * ' 
cian  costume,  intended, 'we  presume. s* 
rather  enigma!  cat,  to  personify  KncW  * 
a  female  hovenog  in  the  air  with  » t*> 
branch.  The  execution  tftlns  rae»«/** 
tare  is  very  chaste 
monument  is  ef  Carrara 
whiteness. 


beauuful:  **** 
.  marble,  of  t«a»" 


THE  DRAMA, 

Ann  punt i c  auvsenists. 
Drury  Lank  Trratri. — On  - 
evening,  a  young  lady,  of  the  name  <*  ^ 
reoce,  made  her  first  appearance,  ^  J 


of  Juliet,  a 


msketi*< 


re  nee, 

stage,  in  the 
young 

in,  although  it  is  one  -  2 

culty.  We  think  we  have,  at  lea* 
twenty  new  Juliets  within  the  last  t"« 
oot  one  of  whom  Kep(  possession  of 
others  have  glided  uiu\  character*  c 
ed  to  their  talents,  and  since  the ** 
Miss  O'Neill,  we  lurve  "l^** 
Juliet.  The 
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boxkeeper,  was  not  obtrusive,  and  we  have 
the  pleasure  to  add  it  was  not  unsuccessful. 
Miss  Lawrence  possesses  many  natural  ad- 
vantages for  the  character,— she  is  young,  is 
tall,  and  of  a  good  figure,  with  a  good 
expression,  and  some  degree  of  personal 
beauty;  her  enunciation  is  clear  and  dis- 
tinct, and  her  action  generally  good, 
though  sometime*  exuberant,  and  she  does 


nre  faults  she  will  soon  correct.  On  her  en- 
trance, she  was  greeted  very  cordially,  which 
alarmed  her.  The  garden  scene  was  altoge- 
ther well  acted ;  and,  generally,  she  perform- 
ed the  past  very  well.  If  there  was  any  fault, 
it  was  that  her  love  did  not  seem  ardent 
enough  for  Juliet,  which,  as  Byron  says,  is 
like  the  lava's  name.  She,  however,  played 
with  considerable  judgment,  and  her  concep- 
sitaor  was  correct.  Wallack  was 
and  his 


The  melodrama  of  La 
revived  with 
<Jt*co  ration. 

Cove st  Gabdkk  Tut*,  vat. — The  panto- 
jnimic  melodrama  of  Jocko,  the  Uranium 
Meinkry,  which  has  been  hackneyed  at  most 
of  the  minor  theatres  to  satiety,  has  been  pro- 
•'I '.red  at  this  theatre,  to  enable  M.  Mazurier 
to  outmoukey  all  monkeys  by  his  agility, 
avhich  be  certainly ^possesses  in  a  very  extra- 
ordinary degree.  Tlie  following  is  an  outline 
of  the  story: — Fernandez  de  Ribera,  a  Por- 
tuguese settler  (Mr.  Connor),  has  saved  the 
life  of  the  monkey  by  shooting  a  ferocious 
animal  that  would  have  destroyed  him,  and 
the  grateful  monkey  becomes  attached  to 
him,  does  him  aamoaa  of  attendance,  and 
amuses  him  with  antics;  and,  what  is  of 
more  importance,  when  the  wife  and  child  of 
Fernandez,  coming  from  Portugal,  are  ship. 

I  the  coast,  and  the  former  only 


t  he  waves,  bat  afterwards  bears  him  away 
from  two  enormous  snakes,  who,  as  it  seems, 
tiy  internal  mechanism,  writhe  about  and  tra- 
verse the  Stage.     Unfortunately,  however, 
the  Brazilian  inhabitants,  mistaking  th«  mo- 
ral motives  of  poor  Jocko  for  running  away 
•■■all  the  child,  snoot  hiss,  and  he  dies,  in  afi 
the  pathos  of  monkey-like  agonies,  at  tbe 
feet  of  his  former  preserver,  much  to  the  af- 
fliction both  of  father  and  chad.   The  way 
in  which  tbe  monkey  leaped  from  tree  to 
tree,  and  the  fidelity  with  which  he  imitated 
the  active,  but  mischievous  apes,  in  their  tricks, 
■were  really  astonishing.   The  scenery  is  very 
Lieautirul. 

A  in  r  m  i  Taurus. — A  new  melodrama, 
rounded  on,  and  entitled  The  Pilot— a  Tale 
c?f  ~  the  Sea,  has  been  produced  at  this  theatre, 

part  of  a  tailor,  by  T. 


rut  German  artist  Iletsch,  whose  designs 
'rom  Goethe's  Fausius,  have  obtained  consi- 
3  enable  popularity  and  reputation  in  this 
;  ountry,  is  engaged  in  a  series  of  illustrations 
»£  fShakspeare  s  dramas,  to  be  executed  in  tbe 


same  style.  The  first  number  will  contain 
several  subjects  from  Hamlet. 

Mr.  Pugin,  who  is  lately  returned  from  a 
professional  tour  on  the  Continent,  has  in  pre- 
paration several  architectural  works  for 
which  he  has  been  making  drawings,  and 
collecting  other  materials.  One  of  these  is 
to  consist  of  a  series  of  engravings  of  the  hos- 
tile north  porch  of  Rouen  Cathedral,  on  a 
large  scale,  from  casts  taken  on  the  spot  for 
that  purpose.  Bayeux  Cathedra),  illustrated 
by  plans,  elevations,  sections,  and  details, 
engraved  in  outline,  and  corresponding  in 
sue  with  his  publication  on  Gothic  Architec- 
ture, will  form  another  work ;  and  a  third 
will  be  devoted  to  tin;  curious  and  interesting 
subject  of  spires,  and  will  elucidate  the  prin- 
ciples of  their  construction. 

On  Thursday  evening  a  meeting  was  held 
at  the  Freemasons'  Tavern,  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  a  literary  and  scientific  institution 
at  the  west  end  of  the  town.  The  chair  was 
taken  by  Henry  Drummond,  Esq.  the  banker, 
who  stated  the  objects  of  the  institution,  which 
are  to  embrace,  1st.  A  library  and  reading 
room,  as  a  place  of  rational  recreation  and 
instruction,  for  persons  whose  attendance  in 
business  is  not  required  during  tlie  evening ; 
2dly.  The  procuring  of  lectures,  to  be  deli- 
vered on  various  branches  of  science  and 

the  teaching  of  languages,  by  which  means 
ready  facilities  for  acquiring  valuable  instruc- 
tion at  a  .moderate  expense  will  be  afforded. 
Mr.  Brougham,  Mr.  Ilobhouse,  Mr.  Tho- 
mas Campbell,  Dr.  Birkbeck,  and  others, 
addressed  the  meeting  on  the  advantages  of 
such  an  institution,  and  a  series  of  resolutions, 
for  carrying  the  object  into  effect,  were  voted. 
Tbe  amount  of  the  subscription  is  £%  an- 
nually. 

The  Annual  Miscellanist  of  Literature  for 
nprising  unique  sele  nous  from  the 


B  on  the 


1st  of  Ja- 
nuary. 

A  work  of  intense  interest,  in  two  volumes 
octavo,  under  the  title  of  The  Reign  of  Ter- 
ror, is  on  the  eve  of  publication,  ft  contains 
a  collection  of  authentic  narratives  by  eye- 
witnesses of  the  horrors  committed  by  the  re- 
volutionary government  of  France  under  Ma- 
rat and  Robespierre,  and  is  interspersed  with 
biographical  notices  of  prominent  characters 
and  curious  anecdotes,  illustrative  of  a  period 
without  its  parallel  in  history. 

The  History  of  Lymingtoa  and  its  imme- 
diate neighbourhood,  with  a  brief  account  of 
its  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  produc- 
tions, Ice.  by  David  Garrow,  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  is  nearly  ready. 

An  immense  cavern  has  recently  been  dis- 
covered in  the  Secondary  Limestone  of  the 
High  Peak,  Derbyshire,  and  is  regarded  by 
geologists  as  the  grandest  continuation  of 
caverns  hitherto  explored.  Tbe  access  to 
and  through  it  is  perfectly  easy,  and  after 
traversing  various  windings,  there  b  a  beau- 
tiful archway,  from  which  a  passage  is  made 
through  to  daylight,  where  the  subterraneous 
visitors  arrive  at  an  elevated  terrace,  nearly 
on  the  summit  of  tbe  mouutain  in  which  the 


cavern  is  situated,  commanding  the  finest 
j  views  of  tbe  neighbouring  romantic  scenery. 
Out  of  compliment  to  his  grace,  it  has  been 
named  the  Devonshire  Cavern. 

A  discovery  has  recently  been  made  of  a 
number  of  valuable  manuscript  letters,  writ- 
ten by  highly  distinguished  individuals,  and 
other  copious  documents,  relating  to  an  in- 
teresting period  of  our  ' 
to  be  published  under  th 
den  Papers. 

Madame  Mara,  tbe  once  celebrated  vocal- 
ist in  this  country,  and  contemporary  of  Gar- 
rick,  has  announced  her  intention  of  publish- 
ing her  own  memoirs,  which  will  include  the 
whole  of  her  long  public  career,  in  order  to 
correct  the  mauy  inaccurate  statements  made 
respecting  her. 

A  new  work,  the  Complete  Governess,  is 
in  0*  press,  in  which^proper  method  of 

cation  and  accomplishments,  is  clearly  point- 
ed out,  and  tbe  principles  of  the  elementary 
sciences,  are  laid  down  in  a  concise,  lumi- 
nous, and  original  manner. 

Mr.  Simpson,  member  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons,  law  baaed  proposals  for 
publishing  a  new  work  on  anatomy,  applica- 
ble to  tbe  fine  arts.  - 

Mr.  A.  Copland  Hutchison  has  in  the  ] 
a  second  edition  of  hb  Practical  Observa 
on  Surgery,  very  considerably  enlarged. 
A  General  and  Heraldic  . 


Peerage  and  Baronetage  of  tbe  United  King- 
dom, for  1826,  by  John  Burke,  Esq.,  will 
soon  be  published. 

Tales  from  the  German,  of  E.  T.  Hoffman, 
La  Fontaine,  J.  Paul  Richter,  Fred.  Schiller, 
and  C.  T.  homer,  m  one  volume,  pott  oc- 
tavo, are  in  the  press. 

J.andC.  Adlardl 
lers  and  the  i 


X  work,  to  I 

Duficf  ■•  Nature  displayed  in 
of  Teaching  Language  to  Man  j  being  a  new 
and  infallible  Method  of  acquiring  Language. 
With  unparalleled  rapidity;  adapted  to  the 
Spanish.  By  Don  Mariano  Velaique*  de  la 
Cadena,  L.  Hargoos,  Professor  of  Uttivtrsal 
Grammar,  and  Don  Manuel  de  Torres,  late  Mi- 
nister Plenipotentiary  from  the  Republic  of  Co- 
lombia to  the  United  States. 


WEEKLV  UKTEOROtOOICAL  JOVBNAL. 


Day  of  the 
Month. 

1  o'clock 
Noon. 

M 

it 

III 

i 

t 

p; 

Nov.  5 

34 

44 

47 

29  94 

Fair. 

....  « 

65 

64 

42 

..  25 

Rain. 

•  •  ■  •  7 

39 

43 

44 

..  29 

Fab- 

•  •  8 

3ft 

44 

40 

..  30 

Rain. 

t  •  •  •  9 

Fair. 

....  10 

35 

45 

44 

..  29 

Rain.. 

....  11 

40 

47 

42 

..  40 

Cloudy. 

Sir  William  Curtis  being  told  that  a  Miss 
Helme  was  engaged  to  fill  Miss  Tree's  place 
at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  observed,  '  that 
bt  supposed  sb«  must  be  an  lU^-'lhe,' 
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THE  LITEHAHY  CHRONrcLE 


a  singer  of  the -name  of 
appearance  at  Covetit 


Some  years  ago 
Rnwden  made  his 

liarden,  as  iiobin  Hood,  in  the  pUy  of  that 
name ;  he  song  with  much  taste,  and  was 
greatly  applawded.  On  the  first  evefang  of 
his  appearnncse,  Charles  Ranuister,  who  had 


Thta  *■•«/     ii^b4r*l**M,  m  "lif«»H-  12mtf  ftri**»*  t4».  Wmrtl* 

PANDURANO  IIAUI:  or,  MEMOIRS 
of*  HINDOO^ 
Printed  fnrOen  B.  Whittaker.  Avr  Mirii  T-»t»e 


said  to 


a  person  who  wastioxt  tf>  .  . 
vchtnenuy  apfiauding  Rowden, 
<'harles,  as  if  te  merlify  him,  '  Aye,  aye,  sir, 
■Bowlen  is  the  true  Robin  Hood,  the  only 
Robin  Hood  ;'  on  which  Bannister  replied, 
'  Sir,  he  may  be  Robin  Hood  this  year,  bat 
next  season  lie  will  be  robbing  Harris.* 

Singular  Prcdkiim  relative  to  the  late  Arc- 
tic FjrpctiUum. — In  the  new  edition  of  the 
Astrologer  of  the  Nineteenth  Centary,  (a  work 
dedicated  to  the  author  of  Havrrley)  which 
prol'rucs  to  give  a  complete  elucidation  of 
*  mi/ftrrumi  <utt  there  appeaxs  the  foilowiug 
singular  prediction  relative  to  the  failure  of 
the  late  Arctic  expedition.  After  noticing  se- 
veral astrological  reasons,  the  writer  states 
that '  they  import  great  danger  to  the  commonr- 
eftr  (if  the  expedition,  mod  tf  the  figure  tpeuki 
iruth,  Captain  Parrtf  witf  not  iuceeed  in  ha 
*juerprw,  but  it  u  to  be  Jfeartd  will  be  ui  ex- 
treme danger  during  the  entming  near,  it  not 
returned previoun  to  that  period,'  This  predic- 
tion we  ore  assured,  was  printed  in  tlte  month 
of  August  1825,  and  too  exact  fulfilment 
thescof,  by  the  return  of  Captain  Party  a 
month  ago,  is  certainly  a  curious  coincidence 
and  a  great  triumph  to  the  believers  iu  »ce* 
lestiaUore,' 


Epitaph  on  Mr.  A.  Stone,  who 

At  gravel  harden 'il  in  my  tide,   ■  ■ 
A  Stouts  I  lived,— aatoae  I  died; 
One  stone  supports  another,— hance  , 
My  grave-stone  is  my  recoiBpcricc.  J-  n.  p. 
.  A  venerable  but  eccentric  member  of  the 
presbytery  of  Lenlilbgo  lately,  in  attempting 
♦o  get  into  the  packet-boat,  fell  into  the  canal. 
He  was  drawn  out  half  drowned,  and  convey- 
ed to  a  house  in.  the  neighlwurhood,  where 
he  was  pat  to  lied .    «  Will  ye  tak  some  spi- 
rits and  water,  idr?*  asked  his  considerate 
host.  '*  Na,  na  1  I  haVe  had  plenty  o*  water 
Tor  ae  day;  III  tak  the  spiriti  noo.' 


.  TO  CORKESPONDENT8. 

A  soso,  by  H^B,  a  second  notice  of  The  l  or- 


gwt  Me  Not, 
for  our  present  number,  shall 
next. 

W.I.  will  find  a  letter  for 
ljsherV,  on  Monday  next. 


in  our 

■.  1 


Ifoifci  ju\t  pttUiihttl. — Annrlmo. 
two  vols,  tut— Relly'l 


»      '  "    i  I 

,  a  T»leof  ItaJj, 
>  Reuiiuiacencrt,  two  vol*,  U  St. 
—  l.r»\  .  f  It.r  Comet  Steam  Boat,  It  — Scliillcc'^WU- 
lialll  'IVII,  6<  —  Culler  Cntwf.utt  «r.  fW.—  Court  Anee- 
ih-tc.  Ht  —  Dulirt  of  a  I.tdy'a  Maid,  (it,— M«inmipi)t» 
<l  W.lnloo,  4U.  It.  lit  6i—  Weetyana.  l*.— Shear- 
Ill  til  OQ  Wilfnalhc  Bruin— W.».1ii»lh's  »lnl  Brtiiey-e 
Cattlre,  two  vol*  n.yal  Sto.M.— Rudolph'*  PhyaiulMry, 
.vol.  I,  10».— Nu|*S«ir,li.- liowe'e  Vauity  04  Uar, 
It  fW  — Rr.wtt  •  Oothucj  ui  EiigL.h  Hi>loiy,  !«.— 
l|«»lw«  t  Sermon*,  11tr.o  7»— IVpe'a  Mrrchaula' and 
Ship  Owner  •  Guide.  Lie,  nil,  Ld.lioo.  li.  I0i.  , 


Thii  day  la  published,  price  9>  6d. 

IRRE— IANTII 


THE  DEATH  of  AO!  J I 
a  Tale— BODIAM  CA5TLI 


and  other  I'ikui. 

By  JOHN  WATSON  DALBY. 
I'ormi  at*  rttoVnlly  the  pmclm 


prod  act  ion*  of  a 
gifted  mind,  and  aeveral  ut  Ineaa  poMcst  gieat  poutic 
l.r  ...  I  v      |  ,,|r  n.ry  Chronicle,  N'»v.  5,  IMS 
Alan,  POKM9.  by  thr  nar  Axtlmr.  1»  I  Rititixit,  fla. 
Loadoai  |>rinted  (or  J.  J.  LnUiwick,  U,  Hurt  Street. 
bl<.)«iM4|]iiry  Bouarc 


'priE  seco 


*iks  tvf  ttiE  t'sluru.  

NI)  NUMBER  of  the  above 

WORK,  price  3d.  enntakn  tbr  L«T«  of  l>r  PARK, 
with  kit  P'trtnit.  rnRraTetl  by  Mr.  R.  Cooacr;  alao, 
I'uttraiU  of  Sir  W.  Jouci  aitd  Bi>U<>|i  Lowtb. 

Pabliilwd  l>y  SiiKrl.m  3.  Old  Bailfy. 
Of  whoa,  may  b*  had  th«  FIRST  SRftf  IS  oflhr 

la.  tid.  each. 


MISS  1. IN  LEY.  AFTERWARDS  MRS  SlIEUtOAN. 

Avery  interesting  Oriffinal  Letter  from  this 
SMawsjMaaWi  La«»y .  addrraard  to  brr  rauldcnlial 
frWu.l  MiwSjtaMdan,  iaKiven  in  tb*  GtiNTI.EMAN  S 
MAIUZINt  forOctuWr;  will,  K<-»  ,  -  ,1!  ..p  .Ufr 
of  Mr.  KbcrMaa.  Mr.  Coventry'*  Darcorfty  of  Junina, 
|Vpy«'a  M«-ai«ir».MilU»B  |  Ticaiiatfaa  CUriati.n  T>< 

Hattairl  Rdl",»*a  of *i" Jrfveaal.  Nka'lo  liNy inp- 
aiaof  tba  Paeravt,  Jic  *x.  >,  •  ajajat  vai iHy  of  Original 
Afliclef ;  aod  Biiigf aivUicaj  Jntmwiiv  uf  the  £ana  of 
r-arltfle.  Bradford,  t>on«u|ftuBore,  and  Mart ;  Lord 
l^nirfoedi  Ijxly  Con««»We;  Prnfcaaor  Dobrwi  Dr. 
Meyer i  Mr.  Serjeant  Lena,  Cat.  Caaafbell ;  LieuL. 
Col.  Duwnaiaa  .  Lieut.  W *rde ;  Meiar*.  VYooUtliOfye, 
L mm  tit,  Reid,  Demetdadea.  kc.  lie. 

Printed  by  J.  N  ichoU  and  $->e.  26,  Parliament  Street, 
and  auld  by  J.  Ilairit,  St.  Paal'a  Chureb  Yard.  , 

*«*  A  ii  ii  ii foiiunate  failare  baviuc  ocenrred  io  a  ron- 
•iderable  |iart  ml  the  imprcaaioa  uf  the  PbUa  of  Km| 
Edtrtrd  the  Coufcaai>r'a  Tmnb,  a  two  Engraving  it  now 
In  baud,  aad  wilt  be  given,  la  adQitloa  te  the  urual 


■en,  in  addition  te  the  uru. 
i  nubNakcd,  |>rlee  6a.  ISo'l.  i 

LITAN  QUAUTKItL 


THE  MET  ROW) 
MAQAZtNa  Coateaia-TIMAM 
A  Treitue  on  Oiriitiin  Dtnlriae,  by 
ftte  Itr 
Anti'OM. 


QUARTERLY 
Coate»t»-The  Age  of  Folly.  No  .  I. 
...iitiia  Doctriae,  by  Jnlm  Miltun. 
i  Schuo!  of  Cockm-yniu,  Na.  t.   Ema  and 
•  Tak.    A  Tate  i K  a*aeagaay.  by  Rnberl 
Soul  hey,  \v*e>tmiinler  Review  on  Kdacallou. 

fIi>toirr  de  la  Qoeainalton  de*  Arabeaetdea  Mantea  en 
atMMgM  et  en  PwMagals  par.  M.  de  Martet.  Tlte 
Koli..t  Maulea'i  Book  A  PliteaopalelK:  nMory. 
being  an  Excrrtae  la  S»utuamt>ulitin.  The  Tr-niba 
Ooor,  and  other  PoetM i  by  L  E  L.  A  Letter  from 
Posterity  to  the  Aaikor  of  Wavarley.  No.  I.  Strictorca 
on  •  The  StrnKirtee  of  a  poor  Student  through  the 
Uoivrcaity  of  Camhridpe."  Memoiit  of  the.  I..|e  of  the 
Right  Heu  R  B  Sberidaa.  Paetry.  he  tie. 
Pkibluhed  by  W.  Siaifkin  aod  R.  Marahall,  SU- 

t!  i*'  Halt  Court,  Lndeale  Stieet ;  J.  DeigtiUo  and 

etont.  Cartihridjre  j  and  J.  Parkre,  OxKtrd 

Tliit  ihty  ii  unbliahed,  i  a  three  <nl«.  peat  thru  price  30a. 

r|MiE  EN(»LISH  in  ITALY.  Byadis- 

Jl  tingn  iaheti  Retodeat.  / 

'  The  uarntivea,  of  which  thii  work  cooaUla,  coo- 
nidered  merely  lu  the  llgbt  of  Talea.  would  be  entillea 
to  lite  hiKheatwteaiae,  for  the  (kill  with  winch  Uiey  are 
in.iuagc<l,  the  variety  of  inddeota,  the  derp  inlerot, 
mi, i  all  tbe  oeaufirs of  -(vie  which  they  ditptiy.  But, 
to  tbeae  are  added  a  fiae-atmile  uf  iul  uuimh, 
oT  UHiil  aaen  in  the  aaciai  world,  a  crowd  of  ajlec- 
dotca  connected  with  atatoat  every  eminent  or  lematk- 
able  character  who  hatcroated  the  Atpa,  the  opeuirtf;  of 
Romitnaod  Naa|»IIUnduiintt>cittei,  by  line  wboacfiut 
intiu.ae  with  all  their  tnyatrnoa,  and  the  occasiooai 
<|)(>eartnce  on  the  vcae  of  lndi\idua|t  of  hiatoriral 
n<4oriety,  With  tlte  toloikHt  of  many  politloil  nddlet, 
hitherto  left  naravelled,  it-wtil  be  ami  that  Hieae 
volume*  povaeia  a  high.'r  claim  to  publicalteulton  than 
that  of  aitordinpt  atnutement,  aud  that  thev  deterve 
So  be  read  u  a  swaice  of  vatoaUe  inttmctiou— ttis 
more  valuable  aa  tbe  obeervation*  atattrred  vtn  Ibetr 
pasv  are  anund.pttriotic.andjuat,  and  tbe  morality 
wAtich  Ihev  inculittf  it  purr  —  Morninjr  tVat. 
-  frinted  ti.r  tMua.leraaad  Olley.  Beitudj  aud  Foreign 
Public  Libmy,  Oiuduil  Street,  llanotrr  Square. 


,  Nov.  T,  waa  pul»hahcd,  lal  taU  Vti.^n' 
Paya  tea. 

NSELMO,  a  Tale  of  Italy,  illtidativ.  »i 
an  and  Neapntlrtn  t  .iff  (r.o»  \r»  it,  i» 

By  A  VIEUSiSLIJX. 
AiiU..*  of  Italy  end  the  [Uttaav 
t  printed  for  ftn.1"  Kaiskl.  Ml  fvi 


Tbe  obi  eft  at  Ore  |trraeM  atork  ta  !•  Puatd'  h  n 
Student  ai  the  Fine  Arta,  tke  arccHar}  aeaaitilMie 
Anatnniiral  knnwledjrr.  which  tie  tat  hrtkrrt*  ten 
•bhtfed  to  collect  inaudieieratly  from  »w«rr  cm  . 
of  Hie  uaruea  merely  ut  |auU  daawu  au  U  tb-  aa  J 
AttWlt,  oe  In  cull,  with  anprnSiable  iadptrtaf  f* 
putting  lahour,  from  tulaealaaaa  wmea.« 
tn  tha  ware  and  nrceaetlice  «f  the  t 

Tlie  Firtt  Part  coataina  tlie 
and  Jotiita;  and  la  ttlurtratrd 
Suiilietl  lllbngraphk  impte 


Willi  fuwiteta  lc" 


l>uhli*lud  by  the  Aulhnc.  IO,Cai|We$tml.U:- 

ain  Copie«,  roval  tto  to  N..u-Snbtcilber»,  fl  > 

TTaTttwC^ 


Plain 

lt«k<  Ulrlt  |>i,ii|i>lied  Ijy  Tall' 
aiulGeo.  B.  Willi  laker,  and  W 

HEROIMtTFS,  literally 
Engtiab.  (e,M»  tlte  Greek  Text  af  fcbatu|S«« 
illutlnletl  wifh  copious  Nutea,  ciphuutorj  ai  ti- 
ral.  froni  I.irehcr,  Uihlioa.  lteon«n,  Milfce*,  nnw 
book,  of  TruHa,  fcc  i  to  wUicb  la  added.  •  Sf. > - 

t  iiieetmiiv,  two  ml*.  ti*'»  onarua,  xi  t* 

SOPH<»CLES.— TheTraetdiea  nf  S.^.liorlf*.  I*^ 
tranataled  ii>U  Bngliwi  Ptaae,  from  Ike  tiro*  T<*' 
Brouck.  with  Nolea,  I  wo  aoia  Sto.  haarda,  fa 

«SCH  Y  LPS.— Tlie  TragH.r.  of 
IraoalaU-d  into  Ecgtud.  Prear.  famu 
&eU  awl  Schntl.  Heo  l«t.>rd*.  10a.  Cd. 

The  HIPPOLYTUS  and  AtdSrTK  <l  rfT^ 
HI  1>KS,  literally  trameated  into  Bngnak  h*  ' 
Notes,  flto,  boardt.  4a.  GA.  ..  «      g.  .  4 

ARISTOPHANES  —The  OmwUtj  <f  lMv 
the  Pn<a,  litertlty  translated  InLa  Engta*  Vm,** 
couloua  Notea.  Hra  Uoarda,  8a. 

Tha  RUETORIC  of  ARISTOTLE,  ^raJj 
latot  from  the  Greek,  with  Note*.  l» 
an  Analyati  of  Ariatotle'n  llliebtic.  I>; 

^^Son\LV^^ 

Oa  Monday,  Nov. Tib.  wm.  put>nab«avi 

HP  »  K  MEJVMil  RSof  J  t*  S  Kk>H  rSjj 
A    Duke  of  Oiranto.  M<«M4«r  of  thetawSjT 
of  France.  Tramlated  frr>m  the  Tcencb.  Rpw» 
t'tcm ,  reviaed  aod  comet ed 
•If  Ni 

jb&gj  

think  that  tl.li  dealderatum  baa  been  ...  ; 
aupptwd  by  h»  M  Inlet  or  of  Potiee,  IwatW.  U— 
moirt  form  oaa  of  tlia  m<»t  amuaiag-       *#, .. 

•  Theae  Memuira  may  be  ciewiStred  m 

tn  tbota  nf  Napojeou;  they.ftll  V 
throw  I  ght  oa  the  obeeurifiee,  .»f  theea«»e^'', 
lite. —•Tbe y  require  only  to  W  leadtarmei^ 
one.  Hut  Ibey  are  Uta  work,  of  one  who  &a» 
cinal  there  in  tlie  trtnti  of  Ute  R»r»l»b>a.  a*4  ' 
fortly  » retaliated  with  alt  Ms  deUUe.'--*****™ 

vie-.  Ai-cil.  taas  ,  .      .  iii"-jriit 

J^onduo  :  priatal  for  Cbartea  KuighLj!>i*!lS? 
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Mja,"i  Mid  an  index.  £Jevei>|h 
to  Nov  I.  l«a.   By  CHARLtS* 
Controlling  Surveyor  <af  nViatatti 
Id  the  (lull umit  o<  Lite  t 


Lttnitoii  ;  iiuti!i«li«-d  I 

aodlobdir" 


Tbia  paper  it  pubbtbed  early  on  Saturday,  pnet  fid. ,  or  lad.  ifpotlfree;  Country  and'  Foreign  Reader*  may  hare  the  nnttamped  edition  in  J 


rrry  Slreet,k>trand.  wh'ie  adurrUwrnenUaer  receited,  and 
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Price  &/. 

REVIEW  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

Tkr  Magic  Ruf; ;  a  Romance:  from  Ike  Grr- 
mmt$  Frt+rick,  Baron  deU  MWf>  Fmiavi . 
a  roa.  itmo.  pp.  995.  Bainbargh,  (Mi- 
**r  and  Boyd.  Lxmdon,  Whittaker.  1f}*25. 
rai  Baron  de  la  Motte  Fouqu£,  whose  Ihe- 
•ary  fame  stands  so  high  in  Germany,  is  also 
^rourably  known  to  the  F.nglish  public,  by 
ais  romanoes  of  Undine  and  Minstrel  Love, 
rwjth  of  which  have  been  translated  and  pub- 
i  i  shed  in  tfcu  country:  in-  Germany,  however, 
he  Mafie  Hi»g  is  more  popular  t 
A  the  two  we  bore  mentioned — 
.tanot i  which  the  translator  attributes  to  the 
airon'i  accurate  imitation  of  the  quaint  rude 
ayie  of  the  did  romancers,  the  melody  of  his 
*r>es,  and  his  allegorical  representations 
nA  historical  allusion*. 

The  story  of  the  Magic  Ring  relates  to 
hat  period  when  Christianity  first  became 
to  the  northern  nations,  and  em- 
facts  with,  the  peculiar 
of  the  period.  In  this  romance, 
is  iiHuiupted  l»y  numerous  episodes, 
sea atak ia  itself,  u  there  are  not 'black 
I  h'm — J  white,  red  spirits  and  fray,'  there 
ic  against  black  magic ;  or  two 
possessing,  or  pretending  to  pos- 
!3S,  necromantic  power,  oxerting  it,  the  one 
i  benefit,  and  the  other  to  injure,  the  human 


gives  the  title 
,  yet  it  is  but 'one  of  the  many 
•cromarrtic  spells  resorted  to;  the  mora!  is, 
rrwwver,  good,  as  it  represents  the  influence 
f  the  Christian  religion,  in  reconciling  the 
rejudices  of  faiths  differing  from  each  other, 
ul  opposed  to  it 

The  translator  is  of  opinion  that  the  Ma- 
been  remodelled  in 
then  it  would  have  ceased 
_  e  Ring  of  the  Baron  de  la 
otte  Fouquf,  which  it  now  is,  if  we  txcept 
at  the  charming  poetry  of  die  author,  form- 
f  a  portion  of  the  story,  has  been  given 
•rood  prose,  ac  a  part  of  the  narrative, 
ic-  translator  has  also  so  divided  his  sul 


The*iW 


lis  subject, 
narratives, 


tali- 


Magic  Ring  is  a  chivalrous  tale,  full  of 
adventures,  gross  superstitions,  and  su- 
u rai  events.  It  will  not  on  this  account  be 
e  leas  acceptable  in  F.ngtand,  where  a  Frei- 
hiitx  and  a  Faustus  have  become  so  popu- 
r.  W*  shall  not,  however,  attempt  an  ana- 
sis  oC'the  story,  but  leave  it  to  die  reader  to 
i  often  surprised,  generally  pleased,  and  ul- 
iwiety  grautlad,  with  the  perusal  of  this  sin- 
'Ur  ronlaneo,  which  displays  much  genius, 
wl  is  very  well  written. 

%  is  the  history  of  the  birth 


and  early  life  of  the  hero  of  this  romance, 
Sir  Otto  of  Trautwangen.  as  related  by  his 
mother,  Druda,  or  Hildiridur  :— 

'  The  Druda  met  him  on  his  arrival  at  the 
gate,  and  led  him  kindly  and  caressingly  up 
stairs  to  the  chamber  with  the  round  banquet 
table,  which  on  this  evening  was  more  cheer- 
fully and  pleasantly  illuminated  than  ever. 
On  the  table,  moreover,  he  saw  many  bril- 
liant objects *,  there  was  a  magnificent  plume 
of  feathers  fastened  together  by  a  brooch  of 
emerald  ;  a  large  gold  cross  with  a  rich 
chain ;  a  green  velvet  bolt  beautifully  em- 
broidered, and  other  accoutrements  fit  for 
a  valiant  knight  of  the  highest  rank. — "These 
shall  all  be  thine,  dearest  son,"  said  she, 
while  the  tears  glittered  i  n  her  eyes.  "  Throu  gh 
so  many  years  it  has  never  been  in  my  power 
to  make  thee  a  present,  by  way  of  kind  re- 
membrance, on  thy  birth-day,  nor  at  Christ- 
mas-tide ;  and  for  this  neglect  I  must  now 
compensate  as  well  as  I  can."— With  these 
words  she  began  to  attire  her  beloved  son  in 
the  gold  chain  and  belt,  the  plume  of  fea- 
thers, and  other  adornments,  till  at  last  he 
stood  glittering  like  a  fairy  king  before  her. 
Once  more  she  looked  at  him  with  that  foil 
expressive  gaze,  with  vdurli  only  a  mother 
regards  a  aeaT  child  of  whom  she  is  justiy 
proud ;  then  invited  the  youth  to  take  his 
place  opposite  to  her  at  the  table,  and  began 
to  speak  as  follows  :— 

'  "Thy  father,  my  beloved  arm,  was  brave 
and  valiant  indeed  as  thou  art,  bat  in  temper 
not  so  mild  and  submissive.  If  e  was  indeed 
a  threatening  and  stem  hero,  of  whom  all, 
even  those  who  most  loved  htm,  were  afraid; 
for  his  character  might  well  be  compared  to 
that  of  a  burning  summer's  day,  now  bright 
and  beautiful,  though  we  know  not  how  soon 
it  may  change  into  a  frightful  thunder-storm. 
Thus  it  happened,  that  he  overtook  me  in  a 
bay  of  the  north  Sea,  and,  half  by  promises, 
half  by  threats,  compelled  me  to  oecorae  bis 
wife.  Even  to  this  hour  I  tremble  to  think 
of  the  terror  that  I  felt  soon  after.  It  was 
in  Holland,  where  a  grand  festival  had  been 
given  in  honour  of  Sir  Hugur.  When  he 
returned  homo  from  the  banquet,  lie  found 
in  my  chamber  a  long  staff  of  oak-wood,  with 
Kumc  characters  carved  thereon ;  and,  sud- 
denly changing  his  tone  from  that  of  loving 
confidence  to  bitter  reproach  and  fierce  anger, 
he  said, — *  I  have  already  beard,  that  thou 
art  a  powerful  enchantress.  Beware,  how- 
ever, how  thou  betray  est  any  tokens  or  sym- 
bols of  such  an  art  in  my  presence,  for, 
should  this  ever  happen  again,  I  swear  so- 
lemnly, that  moment  shall  be  the  last  of  thy 
life. 

1 "  Hastily,  and  without  thought,  I  took  up 


threw  it  into  the  fire;  whereupon  such  a  ter- 
rific blare  arose,  that  the  very  walls  of  the 
chimney  were  rent  asunder,  and  the  fue 
spread  so  rapidly,  that  Hucur  had  scarcely 
time  to  snatch  me,  fainting  with  affright,  in  his 
arms,  and  bear  me  from  the  room.  Would 
to  heaven  that  all  my  implements  of  enchant- 
ment had  at  the  time  been  destroyed  ;  and, 
above  all,  the  fatal  mirror  which  is  now 
placed  in  the  adjoining  room,  and  which  I 
was  wont  to  carry  with  me,  carefully  packed, 
wherever  I  camel  But  the  mystic  spells 
that  ruled  therein  made  it  impossible  for  the 
fire  to  injure  the  mirror,  and  much  as  I  was 
afraid  of  Sir  Hugur's  anger,  I  yet  had  not  re- 
solution to  renounce  all  the  secrets  that  I  had 
learned  during  my  abode  in  the  distant  snow- 
covered  Iceland.  Alas:  my  son,  where  an 
impulse  and  longing  like  ttiat  which  I  had' 
felt  towards  these  dark  sciences  are  horn  with 
us,  too  often  are  we  carried  onward,  notwith- 
standing all  our  struggle*,  even  though  we 
know  well  that  it  is  to  our  own  destruction. 
Yet  I  determined  that  the  mirror,  though  it 
remained  in  my  possession,  should  never  be 
looked  at  or  unveiled  ;  for  I  could  not  but 
expect  that  Ilugur,  always  incensed  by  the 
fight  of  such  objects,  would  be  mora  than 
ever  enraged,  if  by  any  means  he  were  re- 
minded of  what  had  happened  with  the  Ru- 
nic divining-rod.  He  paid  a  large  sum  of 
money  to  the  proprietor  of  the  house,  accord- 
ing to  his  usual  princely  generosity,  and 
thereafter  we  removed  to  the  pleasant  town 
of  Coblentz,  where  the  Mosel  flows  into  the 
Rhine — where  the  blooming  fields  and  vine- 
covered  mountains  may  vie  in  beauty  with 
any  which  this  world  affords,  those  even  of 
Ajiu  not  cxct'ptC'fl. 

'"There,  in  a  baronial  fortress,  not  far 
from  the  town,  which  mansion  was  situated 
on  a  hill  covered  with  fruit-trees,  and  com- 
manding the  loveliest  prospects  along  both 
rivers,  weft  thou,  my  beloved  son,  brought 
into  the  world.  In  the  sweet  unconscious- 
ness of  infancy,  thou  wert  wont  to  smile  ia 
thy  cradle,  from  the  high  balcony  of  the  cas- 
tle, on  the  beautiful  world  full  of  light,  blos- 
soms, and  fragrance,  which  then  lay  around 
thee ;  but  young,  and  seemingly  unconscious 
as  thou  wert,  I  doubt  not  that  sweet  influ- 
ences, derived  from  these  early  dreams,  yet 
steal  upon  thee  both  in  thine  hours  of  waking 
and  of  sleep.' 

' "  Truly,  dearest  mother,"  replied  Sir  Ot- 
to, "  thy  words  have  recalled  to  me  fonns 
and  feelings  that  Lay  deep— deeply  implanted, 
though  but  dimly  understood,  within  my 
heart.  But  after  I  had  learned  better  to  per- 
ceive what  passed  aroqfcd  me,  did  we  not 
travel  farther?— Did  hot  our  way  bad  over 


in  my  terror,  die  Runic  enchanting-rod,  aud  lofty  cliffs  covered  with  vines 


way  if  ad  ove* 
s,  full  of  rich 
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clusters  ? — and  did  we  not  once  stand  looking 
down  fearfully  at  a  great  foaming  cataract  ? — 
Mc  thinks  I  yet  hear  it*  mighty  voice !— or 
was  this,  perchance,  a  thunder-storm  among 
the  mountains,  with  its  blue  and  white  clouds, 
which  my  wild  fantasy  had  confused  with  the 
notion  at  falling  water?" 

'  "  Nay,  dear  ton,"  answered  Hildiridur, 
14  that  was  indeed  the  magnificent  Ithein-fall 
at  Schaffhauscn.  I  remember  well  how  joy- 
fully thou  didst  clasp  thy  hands,  and  tried, 
after  thine  own  manner,  to  shout  aloud  ;  and, 
though  thy  voice  was  unheard  amid  the  roar- 
i:  •.,  of  the  fatting  torrents,  the  pleasure  with 
which  thou  wert  animated  sparkled  in  thine 
eyes ;  yet  all  this  while  the  boards  on  which 
we  stood  shook  beneath  us  ,  and  at  length 
the  stem  Sir  Hugur  was  so  delighted  with 
thy  courage,  that  he  kissed  both  his  wife  and 
child,  and  exclaimed,  'That  is  my  brave  son 
— a  true  scion  of  the  old  northern  tree !  Thanks 
to  thee,  far-famed  and  majestic  Rhine,  for  the 
trial  which  thou  hast  now  afforded  me  of  his 
spuit  1*  Truly  thou  art  but  little  changed 
since  that  time,  if  I  might  say  so  of  one  who 
has  been  transformed  from  a  blooming  hoy 
into  a  warlike  knight ;  but  at  the  first  glance  I 
could  not  but  recognise  thy  features. 

'  "  And  yet  thou  could  si  remain  so  long 
concealed  from  me,"  said  Sir  Otto  mourn- 
fully,  "  and  I  have  been  so  long  denied 
that  confidence  in  which  I  now  so  much  re- 
joice r  r 

' 14  My  son,"  answered  Hildiridur,  *  to 
Cnc  who  is  ever  led,  as  I  have  been,  to  look 
over  deeply  into  the  mysteries  of  nature  and 
the  world  of  spirits,  the  knowledge  so  acquir- 
ed often  proves  a  heavy  and  almost  insup- 
portable burden.  Already  have  I  spoken  to 
this  effect  with  thy  cousin  Bertha,  when  she 
c.  ue  to  my  castle  in  Fast  Friesland.  Thus, 
while  free-hearted  champions,  such  as  thou 
art,  are  pursuing  their  own  path  to  glory 
and  conquest,  and  arc  guided  by  their  own 
impulses,  there  are  deep  mysterious  sign* 
ana  admonition*,  by  which  we,  who  are  en- 
dowed with  supernatural  gifts,  are  made 
aware,  that  we  roust  submit  to  the  conditions 
of  that  destiny  which  Providence  has  de- 
creed for  us.  The  fitting  hour  was  not  yet 
come." 

' 44  But  is  it  possible,"  inquired  Sir  Otto, 
"  that  you  have  heretofore  looked  upon  Ot- 
tur,  my  strange  double-goer,  whose  name  I 
have  now  bestowed  on  my  sword,  as  your 
•on  P 

* "  Truly  there  have  been  moments  when 
I  have  thus  acknowledged  him,"  said  Hildi- 
ridur: "but  at  length  I  perceived  only  too 
well  who  lie  really  is.  Thou  also  wilt  soon 
become  acquainted  with  this  mystery ;  for 
lay  story  draws  m  ar  to  the  fatal  nour,  when 
it  was  to  me  clearly  revealed,  how  frightfully 
his  fate  was  intwined  with  thine  and  with 
my  own." 

' "  For  three  years  we  hod  now  wandered 
about,  through  the  blooming  mountains  and 
valleys  of  Germany,  when  in  your  father's 
heart  there  aro«e  at  length  the  ardent  loug- 
ing  after  his  native  land.  In  the  German 
districts  he  no  longer  bore  his  Norwegian 
name  of  the  stern  Sir  Hugur,  but  was  called 
Sir  Hugh  von  Trautwangen,  and  1  also  was 


accustomed  to  address  him  by  this  title, 
forming  at  the  same  time  in  my  own  mind 
delightful  pictures  of  Trautwangen  in  Swa- 
bis,  where  I  had  never  yet  been.  It  was 
enough  for  me  that  its  name  was  ever  joined 
with  that  of  my  husband,  who  was  dearer  to 
me  than  all  the  world.  I  longed,  therefore, 
in  joyful  anticipation,  to  reach  the  Swabian 
fortress,  and  yet  have  to  this  hour  never  be- 
held it,  except  long  afterwards  in  the  frightful 
mirror.  And  that  fatal  treasure  was  the 
cause  of  my  never  having  been  there  in  re- 
ality. 

4 "For,  as  we  drew  nearer  and  nearer  to 
the  castle,  I  was  every  night  haunted  bv 
strange  and  irresistible  visions,  by  which  I 
was  constantly  warned  and  impelled  to  look 
into  the  magic  mirror,  and  behold  there  the 
adventures  past  and  to  come  of  ray  husband, 
Sir  Hugur.  On  awakening,  all  was  confu- 
sion in  my  mind,  and  I  could  not  clearly  re- 
call the  phantoms  of  my  sleep,  but  felt  al- 
ways a  vehement  desire  to  act  according  to 
those  warnings.  Yet  my  love  towards  Sir 
Hugur,  mingled  also  with  my  terror  of  of- 
fending him,  always  made  me  able  to  resist 
that  inclination,  until  one  night,  which  we 
past  encamped  under  the  shelter  of  a  great 
forest,  my  dreams  became  more  vivid  and 
more  frightful  than  ever,  so  that  I  could  also 
recall  them  when  awake. 

'  "  In  my  nightly  vision,  it  seemed  to  me 
as  if  the  form  of  the  beautiful  Astnd,  my  sis- 
ter, of  whose  death  I  had  never  heard,  was 
always  before  me,  and  that  she  was  zealous- 
ly employed  in  culling  flowers  under  the 
trees.  Metkought  aUo,  tiiat  it  was  still  night, 
and  that  a  gleam  of  moonlight  shone  upon 
her  features,  and  I  said  to  mys  i  .  4  How 
strangely  pale  she  looks  in  that  light !  Does 
she  not  appear,  even  now,  more  like  one  of 
the  dead,  than  of  the  living  ?'  Thereupon  a 
deep  melancholy,  and  even  horror,  settled 
on  my  heart.  The  beautiful  Astri  1  conti- 
nued her  search  for  flowers;  but,  when  she 
had  made  a  rich  and  variegated  wreath,  and 
was  adding  to  it  the  last  flower,  in  order  to 
tie  it  together,  lo !  die  whole  garland  chang- 
ed at  once  into  dust  and  ashes,  which  flew 
into  her  eyes,  and  disfigured  her  counte- 
nance. Then  she  indeed  looked  like  one  of 
the  dead,  and  moreover,  began  to  wring  her 
hands  and  weep  bitterly.  Thereafter . she  re- 
newed her  task,  and  soon  made  another 
wreath,  which  was  dissolved  like  the  former. 
1  wished  to  rise  up  and  assist  her,  but  the 
leaden  bonds  of  sleep  held  mc  fast ;  I  could 
not  move ;  and  when  Astrid  saw  my  vain 
endeavours,  the  said,  4  Nay,  nay,  think  not 
of  aiding  me.  These  are  but  earthly  flow- 
ers, which  no  one  can  fix  in  my  hands,  and 
wherefore  should  I  wish  for  them,  since  I 
have  been  long  since  deadT  After  these 
words,  she  carne  and  placed  herself  beside 
me,  adding,  1  Wherefore  hast  thou  the  mir- 
ror in  thy  possession  ?  I  shall  never  grant 
thee  peace,  neither  by  night  nor  day,  till 
thou  oast  looked  into  it,  and  inquired  after 
the  past  life  of  the  stern  Sir  Hugur.  If  thou 
wilt  not  obey  my  commands,  then  truly 
may'st  thou  pursue  thy  way  to  the  castle  of 
Trautwangen ;  but,  remember,  till  the  warn- 
ing be  fulfilled,  thou  thalt  never  enjoy  rest; 


till  then  I  shall  ever  be  with  thee!'  AO  tkw 
was  uttered  in  a  voice  that  sounded  at  ooct 
so  eager,  and  so  feebly  shrill,  that  I  va 
struck  with  horror,  and  awoke,  screamin; 
from  my  sleep.  This  time,  as  I  have  alre*h 
said,  the  impression  of  my  dream,  remain*! 
clear  on  my  mind.  Meanwhile  I  heard  to 
owls  shrieking  without  in  the  wild  forest;  sw 
female  attendants  were  fast  asleep,  and  tk 
sentinels  snored  at  the  entrance  of*  the  Mat. 
At  these  fearful  moments,  I  wished  to  kst 
my  sense  of  the  terror  by  which  I  was  sur- 
rounded in  the  protecting  anas  of  sktc, 
but,  scarcely  had  I  closed  my  eyes  and  be- 
gun to  slumber,  when  the  deadly  pale  visa, 
of  Astrid  was  again  close  to  mine;  her  vorr 

En  shrilled  in  mine  ears,  and  these  fcanV 
iges  from  sleeping  to  waking,  and  ha* 
waking  to  sleep,  were  repeated,  till, 
to  bear  such  torment  any  longer,  I 
from  my  couch,  and  ran  straightway  t 
the  coffer  in  which.  I  knew  that  the 
was  deposited.  All  yet  slept 
the  fires  were  extinguulied,  the 
the  night  was  dark  and  silent  as  the  gi 
4  44  At  the  well-known  touch  of  my 
all  the  locks  and  bolts  were  at  once  o| 
the  mirror  was  revealed,  and  stains 
ly,  with  its  own  supernatural  light.  I 
ed  it  against  the  stem  of  an  oak 
according  to  the  warning  voice  of  my 
demanded  what  had  been  the  cruses  of 
Hugur! 

4  44  What  I  then  beheld  I  need  not  rq 
to  thee ;  thou  knowest  it  al 
lips  of  the  wise  armourer, 
has  described  to  thee  the  fate  of 
Astrid,  and  even  repeated  the  N 
she  took  her  last  farewell  of  the 
pion  of  the  north." 

4  Hereupon,  Sir  Otto  and 
wept  bitterly,  and  for  a  long  vdait  the?  t>- 
i named  silent,  and  gazing  on  « 
length  the  lady  began  to  speak 
44  In  the  mirror  I  beheld  also  a 
boy,  who  is  now  changed  into  the  wj*« 
less  Ottnr,  for  he  was  the  son  of  Sr 
and  the  beautiful  Astrid .    That  thy 
tier  should  resemble  thee  so  nearly 
He  thought  mysterious ;  for  scarcely  could  1 
mother  and  thine  be  ^"H'tgnhsurl  fr 
other.    I  was  sull  weeping  before 
ror,  because  I  beta-Id  therein  how 
turned  away  in  mingled  wrath  ma 
from  his  father,  who,  in  the  pi 
old  kniglit,  had  dipped  a  spear  in  say 
blood,  when,  lo !  the  stent  Sir 
self  stood  suddenly  behind  n 
light  of  the  morning,  which  had 
began  to  break,  shone  on  his  visage, 
ed  by  wrath,  and,  in  a  thundering 
exclaimed,  4  Thou  hast  then  given 
again  to  thy  witchcraft  and  mc 
hut,  although  thou  bast  forgotten 
dience,  I  shall  not  forget  the 
have  sworn.   Prepare  then  for  death 
these  words,  he  drew  his  sword, 
ed  like  a  flame  in  the  morning 
that  sword,  dearest  son,  was  the  < 
thou  wearest  at  this  moment,  and 
as  thou  saidst,  thou  hast  given 
Ottur " 

4  Hereupon  Sir  Ottu 
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tad  terror  on  the  weapon  which  he  had  be- 
fore held  so  dear ;  it  seemed  as  if  be  would 
Mir  it  from  Iris  side,  and  cast  it  awav;  but 
then  said  Hildindur,  "  Fear  not,  dear  son  ; 
by  that  good  sword  I  have  never  been  In- 
jured; although  by  my  disobedience  I  had 
deserved  that  my  life  should  thereby  have 
been  taken  away.  For -as  I  kneeled  on  the 
ground,  and  even  bared  my  bosom,  as  a 
Mrtf-condemned  criminal,  to  receive  the  blow, 
suddenly  the  heart  of  the  stern  Hugur  was 


which  I  com miBed  against  thy  sister, 
Asthd ;  nor  have  I  humility  or  fortitude 
enough  (whichsoever  it  should  be  called)  to 
thy  forgiveness.   Nor,  to  say  the  truth, 
I  confide  longer  in  one  who  is  thus 
K»vea  up  to  sorcery ;  therefore 
from  my  sight,  and  never  let  us 
Bui  as  for  die  boy,  I  must  detain  him  with 
me,  and  will  ted  him  that  thou  art  dead.' 
To  these  commands  I  was  forced  to  submit; 
but  I  desisted  not  from  entreaties,  till  I  had 
been  permitted  to  take  leave  of  thee,  dearest 
Otto.    The  by -Wanders  told  thee  that  I  was 
then  dying;  and,  truly,  I  must  have  seemed 
at  last,  more  like  one  of  the  dead  than  of  the 
Ihdngj  for,  quite  overcome  by  my  affliction 
«  parting  with  tbee,  and  my  regret  at  the 
disobedience  of  which  I  had  so  rashly  been 
guilty,  I  sank  back,  fainting  and  insensible, 
on  the  grassy  turf." ' 

The  tale  is  much  in  the  manner  of  the  old 
romancers,  and  the  quaintness  of  their  style 
B  especially  adopted  by  the  translator  in  the 
Wes  tb  rite  chapters,  one  of  which  we  quote 
0  conclusion,  entitled  : — 

'  A  ft  ran  fit'  ttory  of  a  lady  and  a  rase.1 

'  "  Far  remote,  in  the  wide  sea,  named 
Vrchipelago,  there  lies  an  island  well  known 
h rough  all  the  world,  L looming  and  golden 
rith  rich  harvests  of  corn,  fruits,  and  wine. 
Iiere,  in  old  days  of  paganism,  was  bom 
»e  enchanter,  whom  the  heathens  afterwards 
>oked  upon  as  a  god.   The  island  is  called 

em. 

'  • '  H  y  his)  powerful  spalls  it  came  to  pass, 
tat  this*  island,  whence  he  derived  his  birth, 
as  ever  adorned  with  the  choicest  flowers; 
id  it  is  not  very  long  since  there  was  planted 
ereon  a  red  rose  of  such  unequalled  beauty, 
at  it  was  praised  and  renowned  for  and 
■ar  as  the  richest  and  rarest  of  all  nature's 
^•>»oins.  This  flower  came  from  the  town 
Damadcua,  and  it  was  watched  and  tended 

a  tair  and  lovely  damsel,  who  had  been 
ced  »way  from  that  city  by  wicked  men, 
d  brought  to  the  enchaiiter's  island.  At 


tiie  flower, — '  Here  we  are,  lx>th  strangers 
in  the  land  ;  therefore  wc  must  be  friends  to 
each  other,  and  the  bonds  of  ailection  may 
never  be  broken  between  us.  If  one  return 
home,  the  other  too  must  go  thither ;  and  if 
the  rose  be  cropped  from  the  stalk,  tha 
roaideu  will  wither  in  her  sadness.' — Then  it 
seamed  almost  a*  if  the  flower  had  understood 
I  her  words,  and  nodded  thereto  in  silent  sym- 
pathy. 

4  "  Not  long  thereafter  the  damsel  was 
looking  from  her  window  on  the  waves  of 
the  stormy  sea,  and,  lo !  she  beheld,  amid 
the  raging  waters,  a  boat  drawing  near  to 
I  the  -ii- re,  and  therein  sat  a  graceful  figure 
I  of  a  knight,  beating  the  dark  billows  with 
i  his  oars,  as  an  angry  master  would  chastise 
the  slaves  that  rebelled  against  him.  With 
eagle-eyes  he  beheld  from  afar  the  beautiful 
maiden,  as  she  stood  on  her  lofty  veranda  ; 
he  brought  his  bark  to  land,  and  made  it 
fast  by  the  golden  chain  to  a  tree,  then  looked 

tin  In  tVin  u.  i  nrWi-     nnrl  r~;\]r«l  *\m*A   'W)i/i 


iu  her  hand,  when  the 
f. pirate  came  to  disturb  her  innocent 
vmures.  She  hid  the  plant  under  ber 
stde,  and  carried  it  with  her  into  Crete, 
•re  it  had  thriven  well  beneath  her  tender 
e, — the  Tfcunascene  rose  blooming  die 
oat     nWers,  and  the  the  fairest  of  dam- 

rf^iirf  whirred  in  secret  to 


up  to  the  window,  and  called  aloud,—'  Who 
art  thou,  most  beautiful  of  ladies?' — The 
damsel  answered, — 4  I  am  a  king's  daughter, 
and  by  vjolent  men  hare  been  brought  hither 
from  Damascus.' — 4  Then,'  said  he,  'thy 
irfa  here  is  perchance  sad  and  lonely  ?' — 
'  Nay,'  answered  the  damsel,  '  I  bare  with 
me  the  beautiful  rose  that  thou  seest  bloom- 
ing in  yonder  garden ;  it  has  been  my  friend 
and  solace  since  we  both  lea  our  native 
land.'— Then  said  the  knight,— « Already 
hare  I  won  in  batde  a  Damascene  blade  dint 
is  better,  I  ween,  than  any  sword  that  was 
ever  wielded  by  mortal  arm.  A  maiden— a 
toss — and  a  sword  from  Damascus ; — 'these 
are  treasures  above  all  price  ;  and  die  sword 
will  soon  free  the  maiden  and  the  flower 
tVr.ru  their  Iwndage.  Trust  then  to  me ;  and 
if  thou  wilt  but  venture,  thou  shalt  soon  be 
free  as  the  nightingale  m  the  forest.'—'  Who 
art  thou,  manner,  that  darest  to  speak  thus 
boldly?' — '  If  ay,'  said  the  knight,  'lama 
warrior,  for  and  wide  renowned,  and  wend 
my  way  where'er  it  is  my  pleasure,  by  land 
or  sea ;  and  here  in  Crete  I  am  named  the 
brave  Hygies.' — '  Art  thou  indeed  Hygies  ?' 
said  the  damsel, '  that  wondrous  hero  whose 
deeds  are  sung  through  all  the  world,  and 
who  has  won  such  victories  among  the  Greeks, 
and  in  Persia,  by  land  and  by  sea  ?— If  this 
be  so,  then  truly  I  shall  soon  be  brought 
back  to  my  wished -for  home  !* — *  Ay,  fairest 
of  damsel's  ;  and  this  night  shall  not  pass  till 
I  have  come  to  take  you  from  your  prison.' 
— '  But  hast  tltou  a  ship  that  will  bear  us 
across  the  sea  V — 4  Doubtless,'  answered  the 
knight,  4  I  have  even  a  fleet  of  ships,  but 
tbey  will  not  come  hither  till  another  year 
has  past  away.'—'  For  Heaven's  sake,'  cried 
the  damsel, 4  tell  me  how  I  may  be  concealed 
in  Crete  till  they  arrive  ?' — '  Fear  not,'  an- 
swered the  knight :  4  for  all  that  Hygies  lias 
planned,  be  knows  also  how  to  find  the  means 
of  fulfilment.'  Thereupon  she  nodded  kindly 
her  parting  salutation,  and  the  warrior  re- 
tired ;  but  when  the  evening  shades  had  set 
tied  on  the  island,  he  failed  not  to 
again 

fixed  to  her 

scend,  and  was  once  more  free. 
; «  Deep  in  the  recedes  of  die  Cretan 


i  island,  he  failed  not  to  come 
a  long  ladder  of  ropes,  which  he 
sr  window.    She  ventured  to  de- 


lies  a  cavern,  covered  at  the 
entrance  with  heath  and  copse  wood,  but 
large  and  lofty,  wlierein  no  mortal  d.ires 
enter,  for  terror  of  the  supernatural  powers 
that  might  assail  him ;  for  its  ancient  timv* 
this  was  the  birth  place  of  Zeus,  the  for* 
famed  enchanter,  liar?,  in  the  secret  depth.1* 
of  the  cave,  Hygies  concealed  the  bfooning 
and  beautiful  damsel, — coming  oftentimes  lo 
caress  her  at  die  dead  of  night,  and  bringing 
with  him  food  and  wine,  with  costly  carpets, 
to  defend  her  from  the  cold  and  bard  rocks. 
Meanwhile  she  often  said  to  him  with  anx- 
ious sighs,— 4  Thou  wert  my  deliverer,  anJ 
art  now  become  my  dear  husband ;  but  be- 
ware, I  pray  thee,  beware  lest  my  dearly- 
beloved  rose  should  wither ! — From  Damas- 
cus thou  hast  obtained  a  maiden  and  a  sword , 
but  do  not  forget  that  there  is,  moreover,  a 
Damascene  rose  under  thy  protection.' 

'  Far  and  wide,  even  for  a  whole  year,  the 
Cretans  sought  through  die  land,'  but  in 
vain ;  they  knew  not  whither  the  beautiful 
captive  had  retired ;  but  the  knight  Hygies, 
he  alone  well  knew  where  to  find  the  object 
of  his  affections  ;  and  because  the  cave, 
though  wide,  was  no  fit  habitation  for  his 
beloved,  he  used  to  cut  and  hew  the  rocks 
with  his  invincible  Damascene  blade,  till  he 
had  made  a  habitation  under  ground  such  as 
any  queen  might  have  envied. 

'  "  But  joy  leads  to  tOrtow,  and  pleasure 
to  pain ;— ere  the  year's  end  die  princess 
bore  a  son,— a  bold,  handsome  boy,  thus 
cradled  among  the  rocks,  like  the  old  en- 
chanter Zeus,  and  the  brave  warrior  Hygies 
took  him  in  his  arms  with  all  a  father's  love. 
So  the  mother's  pain  was  again  changed  to 
joy ;  and  not  long  thereafter  there  was  seen 
on  the  horizon  a  heart-enlivening  show  of 
white  sails  all  swelling  in  the  breeze ;  and 
this  was  the  fleet  of  the  renowned  Sir  Hygies. 
That  evening  the  ships  cast  anchor  in  a  bay 
of  the  Cretan  shore,  and  messengers  came 
straightway  to  the  noble  owner,  who  rejoiced 
heartily  at  their  arrival,  and  went,  in  the 
silence  of  the  night,  for  bis  Damascene 
beauty, — brought  her  forth  under  the  light 
of  the  moon  and  stars,  with  the  child  sleep- 
ing on  his  mother's  breast.  Then,  as  they 
were  proceeding  on  their  way,  the  lady 
sighed  deeply,  and  said,— '  Oh,  Heaven  1— 
how  that  thought  comes  irresistibly  in  the 
midst  of  all  my  joys ! — Must  I  leave  the  dear 
rose-tree  here  on  a  foreign  strand  ? — Have 
we  not  kuown  each  other  so  long  in  our 
affliction,  and  promised  both,  that  if  one  of 
us  should  be  set  at  liberty,  the  other  should 
not  be  left  in  bondage? — See,  yonder  blooms 
the  rose  1  dear  husband,  go  and  bring  it  to 
roe  I'— But  the  knight  would  not  listen  to 
her  prayer,  and  urged  her  forward  in  rapid 
flight.  The  damsel  sighed  again,  and 
would  not  go  with  him,  but  ran  lo  the  gar- 
den wherein  she  had  planted  her  beloved 
flower.  There  a  sndden  noise  from  the  castle 
alarmed  her,  and  she  would  have  fled,  hut 
the  rose  hdd  her  garments  fast  in  iu  thoruy 
fingers,  and  in  her  terror  she  shrieked  and 
fell  to  the  ground.  The  knight  ran  un  to 
her,  and  took  die  child  from  her  arms,  while 
she  yet  lay  motionless  and  fainting  in  lier 
grief  and  affright.    But  now  every  f&fogfc  ^ 
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was  suddenly  burst  open  ; — the 

torches  in  their  hands.  At  the 
first  glance  they  recogni'sed  the  beautifat 
maid  of  Damascus,  as  she  lay  there  beside 
her  blooming  rose-tree,  and  determined  not 
only  to  make  a  captive  of  her,  but  also  of  the 
brave  Sir  Hygies.  The  knight,  however, 
proved  game  not  so  easily  to  be  caught. 
With  his  Damascene  blade  he  dealt  about 
ws  so  rapiJIy  and  so  powerful,  tbat 
dared  to  approach  him  was  felled 
to  the  ground ;  so  that  they  all  stood  still, 
find  their  courage  was  broken.  Thereafter 
they  tried  their  javelins  and  arrows,  and 
Hygies  protected  himself  and  the  beautiful 
damsel  as  long  as  he  could,  till  an  arrow 
came  whistling  under  his  golden  shield,  and 
struck  her  t0  the  heart-  She  fell  lifeless,  and 
the  red  rose-leaves  mingled  with  the  blood 
that  streamed  from  her  death-wound  The 
knight  then  must  leave  the  lady  and  the  rose 
behind  him  on  the  island  ;  but  the  sword 
was  still  his  own,  and  by  its  aid  he  rescued 
the  child,  and  bore  it  with  him  to  his  fleet, 
mid  sailed  for  Arabia.  Thereafter  the  child 
proved  a  Taliant  warrior,  —  an  avenging 
sword,  that  was  worth  an  hundred  thousand 
blades  of  the  best  Damascene  steel."  ' 

>>  Offering,  a  Literary  Album. 
'Thomas  K.  Hervet,  pp.  398. 
London,!  826.  Relfe. 
Two  volumes  of  Friendship's  Offering  have 
successively  appeared,  both  of  which  were 
more  distinguished  for  their  embellishments 
and  the  elegance  with  which  they  •'were  got 
,  than  for  die  originality  and  superiority  of 
erary  contents,  though  on  this  score 
I  highly  respectable.  This  year  the 
t>  has  come  into  new  hands,  and 
those  by  no  means  feeble  ones.  Mr.  Her- 
vey,  the  new  editor,  is  the  author  of  Australia, 
s  poem,  which  we  were  among  the  first  to 
praise,  though  our  good  opinion  has  since 
been  confirmed  by  (we  believe)  all  our  con- 
temporaries. An  entire  change  in  the  plan 
ef  the  work  under  review  has  been  adopted, 
and  the  editor  (who  will  acknowledge  our 
sincerity,  when  we  say  the  preface  is  the 
worst  part  of  the  volume)  has  been  peculiarly 
fortunate  in  enlisting  living  and  even  de- 
ceased talent  in  his  Friendship's  Offering. 
The  work  contains  four  original  poems  by 
Thomson,  the  author  of  the  Seasons  J  one  or 
two  poems  by  Byron ;  an  ode  on  the  death 
of  his  lordship  by  Colton ;  original  poems, 
tales,  and  sketches,  by  Gait,  Maturin,  Mil- 
man,  Barry  Cornwall,  Neele,  Horatio  Smith, 
(one  of  the  authors  of  the  Rejected  Addresses), 
Sotheby,  Lady  Caroline  Lamb,  the  editor, 
Lord  Porchester,  Allan  Cunningham,  Mr. 
Hood,  (the  author  of  that  very  clever  little 
volume,  the  Odes  and  Addresses  to  Great 
People,)  Mrs.  Opie,  Montgomery,  Miss 
Mitford,  Bowring,  Bowles,  Jane  Porter, 
Lord  Dillon,  the  late  Mr.  Edgeworlh,  tec. 
fee.  The  engravings,  thirteen  in  number, 
are  principally  by  Finden  and  Fry,  from  de- 
signs by  Westall,  Veroot,  Corboufd,  fcc.  The 
work  has,  appeared  so  late  in  die  week,  that 
we  can  at  present  merely  give  a  cursory  no- 
tice of  it;  we  may,  however,  venture  to  say, 


without  making  any  invidious  comparison, 
that  it  is  worthy  to  rank  with  those  elegant 
and  choice  publications  which,  at  this  period 
of  the  year,  enable  us  to  make  those  offerings 
of  friendship  to  the  persons  we  esteem  which 
cannot  fail  of  being  prized,  on  account  of 
their  own  merit  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  the 
donor.  We  have  neither  time  nor  space  to 
enter  into  an  examination  of  the  prose  arti- 
cles in  the  Friendship's  Offering ;  but  select 
a  few  of  the  poetical  ones,  by  authors  whose 
names  will  be  a  sufficent  recommendation. 
The  first  is  a  poem  by  the  immortal  Byron, 
addressed  to  Lady  Caroline  Lamb,  sixteen 
years  years  ago,  and  copied  from  her  lady- 
ship's note-book  :  these  lines  form,  as  the  editor 
truly  observes,  '  a  singular  contrast  to  the 
memorable  and  bitter  ones  preserved  by 
Captain  Medwm  in  his  recent  publication.' 

*T0  LADY  CAROLINE  LAME, 

'  And  say 'it  thou  tbat  I  have  not  felt 

Whilst  thou  wert  thus  estranged  from  me  ; 
Nor  know *st  how  dearly  I  have  dwelt 

On  one  unbroken  dream  of  thee ! 
—But  love  like  ours  must  never  be, 

And  I  will  learn  to  prise  thee  1 
As  thou  hast  AH— so  let  me  nee, 

And  ehmge  the  heart  thou  mayest  net  bUu ! 

They'll  tell  thee,  Cara,  1  have 
No?«ghcd- norefrowncd^°if  1 


Cara!  this  struggle—  to  < 

What  thou  bast  done,  too  < 
—This  mask  before  the  babbling  crew— 

This  treachery — was  truth  to  thee! 

I  have  not  wept  while  thou  wert  gone, 

Nor  wom  one  look  of  sullen  woe  ; 
But  sought,  in  many,  all  tbat  one, 

—Ail !  need  I  name  her  '—could  bestow. 
—It  is  a  duty  which  I  owe 

To  thine — to  thee— to  man — to  God, 
To  crush— to  quench — this  guilty  glow, 

Era  yet  the  path  of  crime  be  trod  i 

But  since  my  breast  is  not  so  | 

Since  still  the  vulture  tears  my  I 
Let  mt  this  agony  endure, 

Not  tktt — oh !  dearest  as  thou  art ! 
—In  mercy,  Cara !  let  us  part, 

And  1  will  seek— yet  know  not  how— 
To  shun,  in  time,  the  threatening  dart, 

Guilt  must  not  aim  at  such  as  thou, 

'  But  thou  must  aid  sue  in  the  task, 

And  nobly  thus  exert  thy  power,— 
Then  spurn  me  hence— 'Us  all  1  ask— 

Ere  time  mature  a  guiltier  hour; 
Ere  wrath's  impending  vials  shower 

Remorse,  redoubled,  on  my  head  ; 
Eref 

Al 


1  Deceive  no  more  thyself  and  me,— 

Deceive  not  better  hearts  than  mine  ; 
Ah  1  sbouldrst  tbou,  %  hither  wouldest  thou  flee, 

From  woe  like  ours— from  shame  like  tbine ! 
And  if  there  b*  a  wrath  divine, 

—A  pang  beyond  this  fleeting  breath— 
Eves  now  all  future  hope  resign— 

Such  thoughts  are  guilt— such  guilt  is  death.' 


ing  piece 

the  Better  Part  of  Valour— a  New  Song  of 
Ancient  Pistol's,  is  by  Horatio  Smith — a  gen- 
deman  who  has  much  to  answer  for,  in  a] 
pea  ring  to  seldom  before  the  public  as 
does:— 


4  One  day  as  I  w 
swagger, 

A  puppy  cried  out,  ■  Pistol  I  you're  a  < 

though  a  braggcr." 
Now,  this  was  an  indigi 

take,  sir! 

So  I  told  him  pat  and  plump,— "You  lie'— 

under  a  mistake,  sir  !* 
Fools  may  be  fool-hardy,  still,  but  men  like  me 

are  wiser, 

And  if  we  get  a  fighting  fame,  it  is  for  fighting 
shy,  sir ! 

•  Said  I,  ■'  Sir,  If  you  take  the  wall,  yen  take  it 

to  your  ruin  j" 
Then  forth  be  popped  his  knuckles,  and  gave  sty 

nose  a  screwing ; 
"  Zounds  and  fury  !"  bellows  I,  "  there  *  to 

bearing  this  at  ail,  sir*. " 
So  I  lifted  up  my  cane,  sod  I  gave  the  rogue— 

the  wall,  sir ' 
Fools  may  be  fool-hardy,  but  men  like  me  act 

wiser, 

And  if  I  get  a  fighting  fame,  it  is  for  flghtirj 
shy,  sir! 

1 1  told  him  for  his  insolence  I  must  have  safi*- 
factlon, 

When  he  gave  me  such  a  kick,  that  it  drove  at 

to  distraction  ; 
My  patience  now  was  overcome,  so  uefeedy  *i£ 

wonder, 

That  1  doubled  up  my  fist,  and  immcdissHv 

knocked— under! 
Foots  may  be  fooUsaidy  still,  but  men  like  tu 

are  wiser, 

And  if  we  get  a  fighting  fame, it  u  for  ngVu~ 
thy,  sir! 

We  are  sure  our  readers,  knowing  that  nVre 
are  four  original  poems  by  Thomson,  the  ss- 
thor  of  the  Seasons,  would  never  forgive  ou 
emitting  to  rjoote  two  or  three  of  them,  eta 
although,  by  inserting  them,  we  shards'  sr> 
voke  an  injunction  in  Chancery.  He  sat 
piece  is  a  Poetical  Episde  to  Sir  wUra 
Bennet,  of  Grubbat,  Bart. ,  a  gentlernantttav 
son  often  visited.  The  piece,  which  does  M*. 


My  trembling  muse  your  1 
Tbat  it's  a  bold  attempt  most  humbly  1 « 
If  you'll  encourage  her  young  f 
She'll  upwards  I 
height. 

If  little  things  with  great  may  be  cosnpared. 
In  Rome,  it  to  with  divine  Virgil  fared  j 
The  tuneful  bard  Augustus  did  inspire, 
Made  bis  great  genius  flash  poetic  fire ! 
But  if  upon  my  flight  your  honour  frowns. 
The  muse  folds  up  her  wings,  and  -dying — 
justice  owns.' 
The  second  poem  by  Thomson  is  a  Hvrr  - 
to  God's  Power,  for  which  we  must  refer 
the  volume  itself,  and  shall,  therefore,  o*  ; 
quote  the  two  remaing  pieces,  ( 
and  The  Morning  in  " 
is  Upon  May:— 

feat  ^  * 
The  sweetest,  and  in  fairest  colours  dtnatAi 
Soft  as  the  breeze  tbat  fan*  the  smiling  Se»s : 
Sweet  as  die  breath  that  opening  mi  >t*e*. 
Fair  as  the  colour  lavish  Nature  paints, 
Oo  virgin  flower*  free  bum  unolofoua  LxiDtt' 
To  rural  scenes  thou  tempt 'st  the  busy  crovsa, 
Who  in  each  grove  thy  praises  sang  -ilotti-* 

The  last  piece— The  Morning  ialbe  C?c- 
try,  i j  as  follows 
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1  Whco  front  the  opening  chambers  of  the  east, 
TberaomiBg  springs,  in  utausa&d  luxurieidiMt, 
Tie  early  l*rk  dm  morning  tribute  pay*, 
Acid,  in  shrill  uote,  salute*  the  blooming  day. 
Refreshed  field*  with  pearly  dew  do  sin  no, 
And  tender  blade*  therewith  their  tops  incline. 
That  painted  leaves  the  unblown  flower*  ex- 
pand. 

And  with  their  odorou*  breath  perfume  the 


The  crowing  cock  end  c battering'  ben  awake* 
Dull  sleepy  clown*,  who  know  Mm  morning 
break*. 

The  herd  bis  plaid  around  kit  »hou!der  throws, 
(i tup*  bit  drear  crook,  calls  on  bis  dog,  sad 
goes 

Around  the  fold  :  be  walks  with  careful  pace, 
And  fallen  clods  sets  in  their  wonted  place ; 
Then  opes  the  door,  unfolds  hi*  fleecy  care, 
And  gladly  sees  them  crop  their  morning  fare!* 
It  is  due  to  the  author  of  The  Seasons,  to 
1  these  poems,  which  hare  long  been 
i  of  the  Karl  of  Buchan,  and 
are  in  the  handwriting  of  the  poet,  are  the 
productions  of  his  early  years,  and  are  print- 
ed in  strict  adherence  to  the  MSS. 

We  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of  re- 
turning to  this  elegant  little  volume,  as  well 
as  to  some  of  its  contemporaries,  to  which  we 
stand  pledged  for  a  — 


lie  Merchant,  Ship-Chcncr,  and  Ship-Mat- 
ter'i  Import  and  Export  Guide;  comprising 
Every  Speck*  of  Authentic  Information  re- 
lative to  Skipping,  Xavigati6n,  and  Com- 
ofCa»aUriety  Places, 


lea  brought  down  to  the 
End  e*f  Session  6  Geo.  Jr.,  and  the  other 
I'artt  to  Nov.  1,  1825.  Accompanied  by 
Map*  and  an  Index.  By  Charles  Pope, 
Controlling  Surveyor  of  the  Warehouses 
in  Bristol,  tec  Eleventh  Edition.  8ro\ 
pp.  741.    London,  1825.    Baldwin  and 

Valcablk  m  Mr.  Pope's  work  has  ever 
been,  yet  the  present  edition  is  rendered  pe- 
culiarly so  by  the  important  alterations  which 
have  been  made  relative  to  the  law*  of  com- 
merce during  die  last  year — alterations  that 
overturn  the  prejudices  of  ages,  and  give,  not 
only  a  new  impetus,  but  a  new  tone  and  cha- 
mercantile  transactions  of  this 
Among  civilized  nations,  each  pos- 


-«elf,  or 

it  excels.  Nothing,  it  might  be  expected, 
would  be  more  natural  than  that  each  should 
exchange  those  articles,  in  which  it  possessed 
an  abundance,  for  those  of  which  it  was  defi- 
cient, on  liberal  and  reciprocal  terms.  Each 
country  ought,  ^7^"*  m<^n*»  «>wy  lk 

system  has,  however,  prevailed ;  and 
-  ven  in  periods  of  peace,  have  adopted  a  po- 
icy  which  would  be  even  doubtful  in  war — 
hat  of  punishing  each  other  with  privations, 
■>y  layiuff  such  heavy  export  duties  on  their 
vwn  produce  and  manufacture,  and  such  se- 
-pre  import  duties  on  those  of  other  coun- 
ries,  as  to  amount  to  a  prohibition. 
Happily  for  this  ^country,  the  present  age 


the  absurdity  of  preventing  British  subjects 
from  wearing  French  silks,  or  drinking  French 
brandy,  and  thus  restraining  our  Gallic 
neighbours  from  wearing  our  printed  cottons, 
or  using  our  Jibe/held  or  Birmingham  wares : 
they  We,  therefore,  relaxed  the  system,  by 


and  prohibitory  system, 
tries  have  not  met  it  in 


lowering  the  duty  on  the  import*  of  foreign 
produce  and  manufactures.  It  is  true  that, 
in  order  to  render  this  system  beneficial,  it 
should  be  mutual,  and  that  France  has  taken 
alarm,  or,  rather,  that  die  French  ministry  is 
not  iirmi v  enough  sealed,  to  venture  on  at- 
tacking the  commercial  prejudices  that  pre- 
vail, and  the  concessions  on  our  part  have 
not  been  met  with  corresponding  liberality; 
we  are  not,  however,  surprised  at  this,  for 
we  ourselves  have  been  so  slow  in  adopting 
the  new  and  sensible  system,  as  to  justify  the 
observation  of  Pope,  that— 
'  Truth  would  you  teach,  and  save  a  sinking 
land, 

All  bear,  none  aid  you,  and  few  understand.' 

Time,  which  as  Lord  Bacon  well  observes 
is  the  greatest  of  all  innovators,  wilj 

interests;  and  then,  bat  not  till  then,  can 
commerce  be  placed  on  a  right  footing.  The 
only  fear  we  have  is,  lest  our  government 
should  not  wait  for  the  march  of  opinion  in 
other  countries,  and  return  to  its  exclusive 

other  eoun- 
But  we 

think  we  hear  our  readers  say,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  give  an  essay  on  commercial 
policy,  in  reviewing  a  work  like  that  of  Mr. 
Pope,  which  must  be  well  known,  from  its 
having  reached  the  eleventh  edition. 

Mr.  Pope's  work  commences  with  an  in- 
troductory historical  lecture  on  shipping,  na- 
vigation, and  commerce,  which  has  been  pul>- 
lished 

Literary 

articles  connected  with  commerce  (principal 
ly  statistical),  such  as  tables  of  the  revenue, 
exports,  imports,  value  of  money,  the  course 
of  exchange,  weights  and  measures,  coins,  &c. 
After  these  articles,  which  may  be  considered 
as  introductory,  Mr.  Pope  enters  more  im- 
mediately on  his  subject,  and  divides  his  work 
into  ten  parts.  The  first  part  contains  the 
general  regulations  as  to  navigation  and  com- 
merce; with  an  account  of  the  duties,  draw- 
backs, and  bounties,  on  the  various  species 
of  goods,  which  are  alphabetically  arranged ; 
a  brief  description  of  each  article  is  given,  as 
well  as  an  account  of  die  quantities  imported, 
and  the  average  prices. 

The  second  part  contains  the  general  regu- 
lation as  to  exports,  with  a  list  and  descrip- 
tkm  of  the  articles  on  which  custom  doty  h 
payable,  alphabetically  arranged :  the  regula- 
tions of  the  coasting  trade  occupies  part  3. 
The  fourth  part  contains  the  laws  rotating  to 
aliens,  consuls,  agents,  and  the  various  class- 
es of  persons  and  things  connected  with  com- 
merce. Part  5  is  a  continuation  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  contains  the  laws  affecting  vessels, 
boats,  apprentices,  passengers,  pilots,  qua- 
rantine, warehousing,  smuggling,  fcc.  In 
this  section  of  the  work,  the  acts  of  last  ses- 
sion, relating  to  the  quarantine  and  warehous- 
ing, are  folly  explained;  and  it  is  one 
merit  of  Mr.  Popes  work,  that  it  gives  a 


lished  separately,  and  noticed  favourably  in 
The  Literary  Chronicle:  then  follow  various 


ful  account  of  the  most  recent  commercial 
laws,  and  describes  them  as  they  exist  at  the 
very  moment  his  book  appears 

The  remaining  sections  of  this  work,  that 
is,  from  part  6  to  10  inclusive,  consist  of  a 
geographical,  political,  statistical,  and  < 
ruercial  gazetteer  of  the  world,  in  whic! 


gazetteer  of  the  world,  in  which  the 
several  countries,  ports,  and  trading  towns, 
are  not  only  well  and  accurately  described, 
but  the  recent  or  important  commercial  trea- 
ties, wh*eh  regulate  the  intercourse  between 
this  and  other  countries,  are  given. 

In  a  work  of  ibis  son ,  it  is  uttedy  it 
to  give  any  extract  that  can  show  i 
ter  or  value;  and  we  should  as  soon  attempt 
to  exemplify  the  nature  and  extent  of  British 
commerce,  by  producing  a  yard  of  muslin, 
or  a  pound  of  rigs,  as  by  any  quotation  we  can 
make :  we  shall .  however,  make  a  short  quo- 
tation, from  the  gazetteer  part  of  the  volume, 
descriptive  of  the  Bunnan  empire,  which  ex- 
cites more  than  usual  interest  at  this  time,  on 
account  of  it*  being  the  only  part  in  tbo  whole 
world  where  Britons  raise  a  hostile  sword. 

'  Barman  Empire.— The  produce  of  III  fo- 
rests maintain*  a  decided  pre-erainouce,  from 
die  northern  frontiers  to  the  sea.  Teak- wood, 
with  all  the  varieties  of  limber  known  in  Irv- 
dia,  is  to  be  found  in  abundance  and  perfec- 
tion. In  the  upper  provinces  Uiey  grow 
wheat,  and  all  the  variety  of  pulse  ami  grains 
known  in  India;  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers, 
and  wherever  they  can  command  water,  rice; 
besides  indigo,  cossoomla  of  a  very  superior 
quality,  very  fine  tobacco,  and  cotton  of  two 
kinds — the  common  while  of  India,  and  a 
brown  kind,  peculiar  to  the  country,  which 
is  imported  into  China  fur  making  nankeens; 
they  nave  also  abundance  of  sugar-cane,  but 
do  not  manufacture  itv  contenting  themselves 
with  jaggree  made  from  the  cudjoor  or  data- 
tree.  They  have  great  variety  of  fruits,  some 
peculiar  to  the  country ;  all  those  common  to 
India,  some  in  great  perfection,  as  mangoes, 
oranges,  and  melons ;  Uary  have  also  the  va- 
rious legumes,  and  excellent  vegetables  and 
roots,  common  to  India.  A  dearth  is  seldom 
known;  when  it  happens,  it  proceeds  more 
from  indolence  and  oppression  lliau  any  fault 
in  the  soil  or  climate.  To  China  they  expoil 
annually  Ave  or  six  lacs  of  rupees'-worth 
(prime  cost)  of  cotton;  the  returns  are  made 
in  raw  silk,  wrought  silks,  velvet,  gold  and 
silver  thread,  gold  ingots  and  plates,  loaf 
gold,  true  and  false,  for  gilding  (of  which 
immense  quantities  are  expended),  foils  of 
various  colours,  paper  toys,  and  diied 
fruits.  The  Chinese  also  take  off  a 
great  part  of  their  ivory,  amber,  jasper, 
and  precious  stones,  and  some  birds'  nest » 
from  Tavoy  and  Mergui;  but  it  ddca  lMt*V- 

ues  find  their  way  to  China  by  this  route,  not 
even  broad-dodi ;  as,  under  the  present  sy» 
tcm,  the  price  would  bo  too  high  before  it 
reached  -the  consumer.  Inclusive  of  tius, 
the  Chinese  appear  to  me  to  be  universally 
bigottcd  in  favour  of  their  own  manufactures; 
with  less  liberality,  their  commercial  policy 
ms  to  be  regulated  by  the  same  principle* 
our  own;  they  encourage  the  impoit  of 
/  materials,  and  thr  ex|Mirt  of  maimUc- 


tures.  "The  whole  I 
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(in  which  sapphires,  topazes,  emeralds,  and 
I,  are  found  jumbled  together)  does  not 
I  to  more  than  30,000  tecals  per  an- 
t  least,  what  are  permitted  to  be  sold ; 
:  valuable  being  appropriated  for  the 


use  of  the  king,  and  locked  up  in  his  trea- 
sury.   Hie  produce  of  the  silver  and  other 


mines  it  is  impossible  to  learn;  but  it  is  but 
trifling,  owing  to  the  rapacity  of  government, 
which  does  not  afford  sufficient  security  to 
the  adventurers,  or  allow  them  an  adequate 
share  for  their  risk  and  labour.  Mining  is 
'everywhere  a  dangerous  speculation,  here  par- 
ticularly so:  the  Chinese  and  Shans  are  in 
general  the  adventurers.  To  Bengal,  by  way 
of  Arracan,  they  chiefly  export  silver  bullion 
for  the  purchase  of  silk  and  cotton  piece 
goods;  they  speak  of  five  hundred  boats  em- 
ployed in  that  trade,  hut  I  much  doubt  the 
fact.  From  Yanghong  and  Bassien  they  ex- 
port sticklac,  timber,  ivory,  wax,  ctitch,  wood 
and  earth  oil,  precious  stones,  and  other  tri- 
fles, to  various  parts  of  India,  to  the  amount 
of  ten  or  fifteen  lacs  of  tecals  or  rupees ;  and 
import  various  European,  Indian,  and  China 
goods,  to  the  amount  of  ten  lacs,  more  or 
less.  From  the  Shan  country  they  get  gold, 
silver,  musk,  stick  lac,  ivory,  jasper,  horses, 
and  laipac — a  coarse  kind  of  tea  in  general 
use  amongst  them,  and  which  they  eat  with 
oil,  chilies,  and  garlic.  The  eating  of  laipac 
forms  an  indispensable  part  of  the  ceremonial 
in  every  contract.  From  Martaban,  Tavoy, 
and  Mergui,  they  get  a  little  gold,  wild  car- 
demoms,  ivory,  wax,  birds' nests,  and  tin, 
nnd  most  of  theiT  salt  fish  and  balachong. 
They  manufacture  most  of  their  silks,  and 
dye  then  very  well  of  various  brilliant  co- 
lours ;  also  a  fine  brown  cotton  cloth,  of 
which  they  arc  very  fond  ;  and  a  great  deal 
of  coarse,  and  some  fine_  cotton  cloth,  for 
""hey  smelt  metals 
•  their  own  use) ; 
articles  of  lackered 
."refine  culinary  saltpetre;  make  gun- 
powder (very  bad);  manufacture  most  of  the 
coarse  ironmongery ;  found  brass  for  various 
purposes;  build  ships  and  boats;  make  twine 
and  cordage;  turn  in  wood  and  ivory;  po- 
lish and  cut  their  precious  stones ;  and  excel 
in  pottery:  but  all  their  best  artificers  arc  fo- 
reigners ;  all  they  do  is  done  rudely ;  and  to 
their  women  alone  must  be  ascribed  the  me- 
rit of  weaving  and  dyeing.' 

Mr.  l*opers  work  is  peculiarly  valuable, 
from  its  containing  all  the  commercial  treaties 
recently  formed  with  the  republics  of  South 
America,  which  are  not  to  be  met  with  in 
any  other  work ;  it  is,  indeed,  a  volume  which 
no  merchant,  statesman,  or  legislator,  ought 
to  be  without;  and  we  are  not  in  the  least 
surprised  at  the  popularity  it  has  attained : 
the  present  edition  is,  however,  we  repeat, 
rendered  ••ssentially  useful  to  the  mer- 
cantile world,  on  account  of  the  import- 
ant alterations  that  have  taken  place  in  our 
commercial  regulations.  The  work  also  con- 
tains two  good  maps — one  of  the  world,  and 
the  other  of  F.uru|te ;  and  considering  the 
great  body  of  information  it  contains,  the 
importance  of  the  subject  to  which  it  relates, 
and  the  quantity  of  paper  and  letter  pre  ss,  it 
is  published  at  a  reasonable  price. 


ot  coarse,  ana  some  nne  coi 
their  own  consumption.  They 
(iron  in  htrge  quantities  for  th 
make  paper,  and  various  articl 


Rrwinitcencct  of  Michael  Kelfy,  of  the  King'i 
Theatrt  and  Drttry  I  jane.  2  vols,  8vo. 
London,  1825.  Colburn. 
Tbb  eagerness  with  which  the  public  has 
seized  on  Reminiscences,  Conversations,  Ire. 
of  the  illustrious  departed,  has  induced  Mr. 
Kelly  to  favour  th*  world,  at  the  price  of 
twenty-eight  shillings,  with  all  the  gossiping 
stories  and  anecdotes  his  memory  retains. 
That  many  of  these  are  interesting,  will  be 
readily  believed,  for  we  are  convinced, — 
such  is  the  varied  society  which  frequents 
the  theatre,  before  and  behind  the 
and  mingles  with  the 


mingles  witl 
an  observant  call  boy 
tolerable  melange  of  his 


sllectic 


Mr.  Kelly  has  not  done  more.  Many  of 
the  stor  es  he  relates,  are  excessively  stale, 
and  though  now  in  the  sear  and  yellow  leaf, 
he  betrays  an  insufferable  vanity.  In  youth 
he  was  a  pctit-maUre,  and  although  there  is 
no  occasion  to  drive  a  man  to  confession, 

She  might,  at  his  age,  conceal  bis  follies, 
vanity  is  unpardonable :  throughout  the 
whole  of  his  Reminiscences,  it  is  r?<>  et  n  r 
meut ;  he  boasts  of  an  intimacy  with  indivi- 
duals by  whom  he  could  only  have  been  to- 
lerated, and  assumes  as  much  consequence 
as  if  he  had  been,  what  he  never  was,  a  first- 
rate  in  his  profession.  Kelly,  however,  after 
all,  was  a  good  natured  fellow,  and,  we 
doubt  not,  but  much  of  the  egotism  and  co- 
louring of  his  Reminiscences,  are  by  the  per- 
son bis  bookseller  has  employed  'to  lick 
them  into  shape,'— for  no  one  will  suspect 
Kelly  of  doing  it  himself. 

The  mention  of  the  publisher  of  these  Re- 
miniscences, reminds  us  of  the  odious  quack- 
ery by  which  they  have  been  ushered  to  the 
public.  We  say  nothing  of  paragraphs  or 
puffs  prelusive,  either  pant  for,  or  inserted 
through  Mr.  Colburn's  influence  in  the  pub- 
lic journals ;  we  allude  to  the  quack-like  ma- 
noeuvre with  respect  to  the  New  Monthly 
Magazine.  Our  readers  will  probably  re- 
collect that  this  said  Mr.  Colburn,  who  is 
proprietor  of  the  New  Monthly  Magazine, 
once  inserted  in  the  fore  part  of  it,  an  answer 
of  Lady  Morgan  to  her  reviewers,  printed  so 
as  to  appear  a  part  of  the  magazine.)  As  it 
was  a  very  outrageous  production,  Mr. 
Campbell,  the  editor,  (who,  by  the  by,  should 
talk  (ess  than  he  does  at  present,  if  he  does 
not  write  more,  which  we  do  not 
mend,  unless  he  writes  better,)  four* 
self  compelled  to  disown,  and  declare 
been  foisted  in  without 
knowledge. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Kelly's  work,  some 
anticipatory  extracts  had  appeared  in  a  con- 
temporary journal,  in  which  Mr.  Colburn  is 
known  to  possess  an  interest;  in  the  last 
number  of  his  own  journal,  the  New  Monthly 
Magazine;  and  in  another  monthly  work, 
also,  there  were  extracts  and  puffing  notices ; 
all  before  the  reminiscences  were  published, 
calculated  and  prepared  to  excite  anxiety  for 
the  appearance  of  the  work.  Well,  it  does 
appear ;  and  then  the  publisher  has  die  ef- 
frontery to  declare,  in  public  advertisements, 
that  these  extracts  from  Kelly's  book 
unauthorised,  and  that  the 

thought  of  publishing  any  part 


it  had 


of  his  work,  until  a  copy  was  presented  to 
his  Majesty,  to  whom  it  is  dedicated.  Tins 
is  puffing  which  must  make  Turner,  Warren, 
Mrs.  Johnson,  of  Soothing  Syrup  celebrity, 
and  all  the  quack  doctors,  bide  their  dimi- 
nished heads,  and  cry— all  hail  I  to  (he  bib- 
liopolist  of  Burlington  Street. 

Of  Mr.  Kelly's  life,  it  may  be 
be  told,  that  he  is  a  native  of  Dublin,  was 
born  of  respectable  parents,  who  were  rigid 
Roman  Catnolics ;  that,  at  an  early  age,  ht 
displayed  a  capacity  for  music,  and  was  sent 
to  Naples  to  cultivate  it.  He  frequent W 
at  the  principal  theatres  on  the 
and,  in  London  was,  no  doubt, 
in  some  degree  popular;  he  led  as  respecta- 
ble a  life  as  theatrical  persons  generally 
do,  and  was  much  esteemed  in  privix*. 
on  account  of  his  good  nature,  rather 
than  his  conversational  talents,  which  ar* 
well  known  to  be  mediocre.  His  RtJc  - 
niscences,  as  we  have  already  observed,  con- 
tain many  stale  anecdotes,  and  yet  there  art 
several  that  are  interesting,  as  we  shall  ex- 
emplify, and  thus  prove  that-  if  we  dona 
flatter  him  by  our  praise,  we  do  him  ampfe 
justice  in  selecting  the  very  best  portion  &' 
lus  work  as  specimens. 

At  Leghorn,  Kelly  became  acquainted  Vila 
S  to  race  and  his  wife,  by  the  following  cari- 
ous accident':— 

'  I  went  on  shore  to  show  my  i 
the  Custom  House.   I  had  on  a  :" 
note,  with  my  hair  (of  which  1  had 
quantity,  and  which,  like  my 
was  very  fair)  floating  over  h  r  1 
as  a  walking  stick.  As  J  stepped  firtn  tf ' 
boat,  I  perceived -a-  young  lady  and  srtf-- 
man  standing  on  the  Mole,  making  otsem 
lions ;  as  the  former  looked  at  me  skt  *sr> 
ed,  arid  as  I  approached,  I  heard  hrnv 
her  companion,  in  English,  which,  of  csarv 
she  thought  I  did  not  understand,  ■  Leak  ct 
boy's  csothear 


that  girl  dressed 
astonishment,  I 

guage,  "You  are  mistaken,  Miss  ;  I 
very  proper  he  animal,  and  quite  at  vot 
vice  r  ......       ».  - 

'  We  all  laughed  till  we  were  tired,  ant 
became  immediately  intimate ;  and  then 
persons,  my  acquaintance  with  whose  escv 
menced  by  this  childish  jest  on  the  Mote,  : 
Leghorn,  continued  through  life  the  warn** 
and  most  attached  of  my  friends.  Allies 


to  your 

Nancy  Storace  I  He  was  well  1 
wards,  as  one  of  the  best  English  compos* - 
and  the  was  at  that  time,  though  only  flffcer  . 
the  prima  dnUn*  of  the  Comic  Opera,  at  Leg- 
horn. Tbey  were  Londoners,  aad  their  rew 
name  wanted  the  r,  which  they  i 
into  it.  Their  father  was.  a  I" 
a  good  performer  on  I 
he  played  for  many  years 
House,  when  the  band  was  I 
brated  Giardini.  He  married  owe  of  tfcr 
Misses  Truster,  of  Bath,  celebrated  for  seat- 
ing a  peculiar  sort  of  cake,  and  sister  as)  J 
tor  Truster,  well  know  n  in  the  literary  i 
as  a  ehronologist. 
^•The^Mer  ~ 

dens  for  the  performance  of  ate 
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kc.  Owing  to  the  attraction  of  the  music, 
and  Miis  Trailer's  plum-cakes,  the  gardens 
were  successful  for  a  time,  but,  disagreeing 
imonj  themselres,  the  proprietors  closed 
them,  I  believe,  with  loss. 

Of  the  death  of  that  excellent  composer, 
Storace,  Mr.  Kelly  gives  the  following  in- 
tcrwtmjf  account  •  1  ■ 

'  At  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  March  12, 1796, 
was  the  first  representation  of  the  Iron  Chest, 
written  by  my  friend  George  Caiman.  The 
music,  composed  by  Storace,  was,  I  believe, 
the  cause  of  his  premature  and  lamented 
death.  On  the  first  rehearsal,  although  la- 
bouring under  a  severe  attack  of  gout  and  fe- 
ver, after  having  been  confined  to  his  bed  for 
many  days,  he  insisted  upon  being  wrapped 
up  in  blankets,  and  carried  in  a  sedan  chair 
to  the  cold  stage  of  the  playhouse.  The  en- 
treaties and  prayers  of  his  family  were  of  no 
avail, — go  he  would  ;  he  went,  and  remained 
there  to  the  end  of  the  rehearsal.  The  agony 
I  suffered,  during  the  time,  is  beyond  my 
power  of  description .  He  went  home  to  his 
bed,  whence  he  never  rose  again.  The  last 
twelve  ban  of  music  he  ever  wrote,  were  the 
subject  of  the  song  (and  a  beautiful  subject 
it  u),  "When  the  robber  his  victim  had 
noted;''  which  I  sang  in  the  character  of 
Captain  Armstrong.  I  called  upon  him,  the 
night  of  the  day  in  which  he  had  been  at  the 
rehearsal ;  he  sent  for  me  to  his  bed-side, 
and  pressing  my  hand,  said, — **  My  dear 
Mic,  I  have  tried  to  finish  your  song,  but 
find  myself  unable  to  accomplish  it;  I  must 
be  ill,  indeed,  when  I  can't  write  for  you, 
who  have  given  so  much  energy  to  my  com- 
position*. I  leave  you  the  subject  of  your 
long,  and  beg  yon  will  finish  it  yourself ;  no 
one  can  do  it  better ;  and  my  last  request  is, 
thai  you  will  4et  no  one  else  meddle  with  it," 
Saying  these  words,  he  turned  on  hit  aide, 
and  fell  into  a  slumber ;  and  never,  never  did 
I  tee  htm  more. 

'  His  memory  will  fin  ever  live  in  the 
hearts  of  all  who  have  heard  his  composi- 
tion! ;  for  the  drafts  of  true  genius,  though 
they  may  not  be  honoured  so  soon  as  they 
come  due,  are  sure  to  be  paid  with  compound 
interest  in  the  end.  This  is  an  old  maxim, 
and,  I  hope,  a  true  one.  He  died,  March 
the  16th,  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  hit 
age.  It  is  a  singular  coincidence,  that  three 
such  great  musical  geniuses  at  Purcell,  Mo- 
zart, and  Storace,  were  nearly  of  the 
age,  when  fate  ordained  them  to  tbeii 
graves, 

4  On  the  30th  of  the  same  month,  was  first 
>erformed,  the  opera  of  Mahmoud,  written 
>y  Prince  Hoarc ;  the  music  chiefly  by  Sto- 


their  early 


*  The  whole  of  the  profits  arising  from 
the  opera,  were  generously  given  by  the 


'  AH  the  performers  took  the  greatest  paint 
to  do  justice  to  the  posthumous  work  of  the 
composer.  Kemble's  acting,  as  the  hero  of 
the  piece,  was  a  masterly  performance.  The 
opera  had  a  run  of  many  nights,  and  was 
much  applauded ;  it  bad  the  powerful  sup- 
port of  Mr.  Braham,  who  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance in  it  at  Drury  Lane,  and  sung  a 
in  a  masterly  style;  as  well 


as  a  beautiful  ballad,  "From  shades'  of 
night  I"  with  great  truth  of  expression  and 
simplicity.  Mr.  Braham  was  received  with 
the  greatest  applause,  and  deservedly  so,  for 
there  is  no  such  singer  when  he  pleases ;  he 
is,  decidedly,  the  greatest  vocalist  of  his  day, 
and,  from  a  long  professional  intercourse 
with  him,  I  ever  found  him  replete  with  libe- 
rality and  kindness ;  and  ever  ready  to  give 
his  meed  of  applause  to  real  merit.' 

Of  composers  and  players  Kelly  relates 
numerous  anecdotes.    Of  Mozart  he  says : — 

1 1  went  one  evening  to  a  concert  of  the 
celebrated  Koxeluch's,  a  great  composer  for 
the  piano-forte,  as  well  as  a  fine  performer 
on  that  instrument.  I  saw  there  the  com- 
posers Vanhall  and  Baron  Dulersloff,  and. 
what  was  to  me  one  of  the  greatest  gratifica- 
tions of  my  musical  lire,  was  there  introduced 
to  that  prodigy  of  genius  —  Mozart-  He 
favoured  the  company  by  performing  fanta- 
sias and  capriccios  on  the  piano-forte.  His 
feeling,  the  rapidity  of  his  Augers,  the  groat 
execution  and  strength  of  his  left  hand,  par- 
ticularly, and  the  apparent  inspiration  of  his 
modulations,  astounded  me  After  this 
splendid  performance,  we  tat  down  to  sup- 
per, and  I  had  the  pleasure  to  be  placed  at 
table  between  him  and  his  wife,  Madame 
Constance  Weber,  a  German  lady,  of  whom 
be  was  passionately  fond,  and  by  whom  he 
had  three  children.  He  conversed  with  me 
a  good  deal  about  Thomas  Linley,  the  first 
Mrs.  Sheridan's  brother,  with  whom  be  was 
intimate  at  Florence,  and  spoke  of  htm  with 
great  affection.  After  supper,  the  young 
branches  of  our  host  had  a  canoe,  and  Mozart 
joined  them, .  Madame  Mozart  told  me  that, 
great  as  his  genius  was,  he  was  on  enthusiast 
in  dancing,  and  often  said,  thai  his  taste  lay 
in  that  art,  rather  than  in  music. 

'  He  was  a  remarkably  small  man,  very 
thin  and  pale,  with  a  profusion  of  fine  fair 
hair,  of  which  he  was  rather  vain.  He  gave 
me  a  cordial  invitation  to  his  house,  of  which 
I  availed  myself,  and  passed  a  great  part  of 
my  time  there.  He  always  received  me 
with  kindness  and  hospitality.  He  was  re- 
markably fond  of  punch,  of  which  beverage 
I  have  seeu  him  take  copious  draughts.  He 
was  also  fond  of  billiards,  and  had  an  excel- 
lent billiard  table  in  hit  house.  Many  and 
many  a  game  have  I  played  with  him,  but 
always  came  off  second  best.  He  gave  Sun- 
day concerts,  at  which  I  never  was  missing. 
He  was  kind-hearted,  and  always  ready 
to  oblige,  but  so  very  particular,  when  he 

Elayed,  that  if  the  slightest  noise  were  made 
t  instantly  left  off.' 

Lord  Cowper,  it  appears,  was  the  great 
patron  of  Morelli,  who  was  in  the  early  part 
of  his  life  hit  lordship's  volante,  or  running 
footman:— 

1  One  night,  when  going  to  bed,  his  lord- 
ship's attention  was  attracted  by  some  one 
singing  an  air,  from  an  opera  then  in  vogue  ; 
the  person  was  seated  on  the  steps  of  a 
church,  opposite  to  his  lordship's  palace  ; 
the  prodigious  quality  of  the  voice,  the  fine 
ear  and  excellent  taste  displayed,  astonished 
his  lordship.  He  ordered  nis  valet  to  inquire 
who  the  extraordinary  performer  could  be ; 
the  vakt  replied,  "  that  he  knew  very  well  ;' 


it  was  young  Giovanni,  one  of  hit 
volantes.    His  ear  for  music  is  » 


said  the  valet, 
catches  instantl 


jierfect." 

that  whatever  he  heais  he 


lordship's 
o  pe 
ic  he 


i  instantly  :  he  often  sings  to  the  ser- 
vants, and  is  the  delight  of  us  all."  The 


following  morning,  Uiovanni  wat  usiiered 
into  his  lordship's  breakfast-room,  where  he 
tang  several  songs,  in  a  style  and  with  exe- 
cution to  surprise  him  still  more !  His  lord- 
shin  ordered  Signor  Mansoli,  Signor  Verolli, 
aua  Camproni,  Maestro  di  Capella  to  the 
grand  duke,  to  hear  him ;  they  all  declared 
it  the  finest  voice  they  had  ever  heard,  and 
that  he  only  wanted  instruction  to  become 
the  very  first  bass  singer  in  the  world  ! 
"  Then,  said  Lord  Cowper,  "  that  he  shall 
not  want  long,— from  this  moment  I  take 
him  under  my  protection,  and  he  shall  lave 
the  best  instruction  Italy  can  afford." 

'  His  lordship  kept  I  us  word  ;  and  for  two 
years,  Morelli  had  the  first  masters  that  mo- 
ney could  procure.  At  the  end  of  that  time, 
he  was  engaged  as  primo  buffo  at  Leghorn. 
He  thcu  went  the  round  of  all  the  principal 
theatres  with  great  eclat.  At  the  Teatro  de 
La  Valle,  in  Home,  he  was  perfectly  idolized, 
often  singing  at  the  Carnival,  lie  was  en- 
gaged at  the  Pergola  theatre ;  end  his  suc- 
cess, on  hit  return  to  Florence,  was  tri- 
umphant indeed !  I  have  often  heard  tuui 
say,  that  the  proudest  day  of  his  life  was  that 
on  which  his  former  master, . 
invited  him  to  dine  with  him.' 

Mozart's  Marriage  of  Figaro  was  first  pro- 
duced at  Vienna,  and  its  receptiou  wat  such 
as  might  be  expected.  Kelly  was  one  of  the 
original  petformert  in  it,  and  the  only  ooe 
now  living  s — 

'  It  area  allowed  that  never  was  opera 
stronger  cast.  I  have  teen  it  performed  at  dif- 
ferent periods  in  other  countries,  and  well 
too,  but  no  more  to  compare  with  its  original 
performance  than  light  is  to  darkness.  All  the 
original  performers  had  the  advantage  of  the 
instruction  of  the  composer,  who  transfused 
into  their  minds  his  inspired  meaning.  1  ne- 
ver shall  forget  his  little  animated  counte- 
nance, when  lighted  up  with  the  glowing  ray  > 
of  genius;  it  it  as  impossible  to  describe  it, 
as  it  would  be  to  paint  sunbeams. 

'  I  called  on  him  one  evening ;  he  said  to 
roe,  "  I  have  just  finished  a  little  duet  for  my 
opera — you  shall  hear  it."  He  sat  dowu  to 
the  piano,  and  we  tang  it.  I  was  delighted 
with  it,  and  the  musical  world  will  *ive  me 
credit  for  being  so.  when  I  mention  the  duet, 
sung  by  Count  Almaviva  and  Susan — CrmUl 
ptrche  finora  fhrmi  laugvirt  cou.  A  more  de- 
licious morccau  never  was  penntd  by  man, 
and  it  has  often  been  a  source  of  p'ea-u  e  t  > 
me  to  have  been  the  first  who  he.  r  I  it,  an  1 
to  have  sung  it  with  its  greatly-)  i  :ed  •  o  u- 
poser.  I  remember,  at  the  first  e  ear  al  o." 
the  full  band,  Mozart  was  on  the  s  >ge,  w  t  i 
his  crimson  pelisse  and  gold-laced  c  ckei 
hat,  giving  the  time  of  the  music  to  the  or- 
chestra. Figaro's  song,  Nun  piu  andrut.fr- 
J'alL>ne  amoroso,  Bennuci  gave  with  the  great- 
est animation  and  power  of  voice. 

'  I  was  standing  close  to  Mozart,  w  ho,  tot- 
to  voce,  was  repeating,  "  Brwxi !  Bravo  tea- 
ntkiP'  and,  when  Bennuci  came  to  the  fine 
CAera*.iw,  alia  viltoria,  alia  #>  '« 
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militar,  which  he  gave  out  with  Stentorian 
lungs,  the  effect  was  electricity  itself— for  the 
whole  of  the  performers  on  the  stage,  and 
those  in  the  orchestra,  as  if  actuated  by  one 
feeling  of  delight,  vociferated, "  Bravo!  Bravo 
maestro!  Viva!  Viva grande  Mozart .'"  Those 
in  the  orchestra  I  thought  would  never  have 
ceased  a|>plauding,  by  beating  the  bows  of 
their  violins  against  the  music-desks.  The 
little  man  acknowledged,  by  repeated  obei- 
sances, his  thanks  for  the  distinguished  mark 
of  enthusiastic  applause  bestowed  upon  him.' 

The  following  is  an  anecdote  of  the  late 
eccentric  Duke  of  Queonsberry: — 

'  On  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays  he  had  ge- 
nerally a  large  dinner  party  of  the  French 
nobility,  who  were  obliged  to  seek  shelter  in 
this  country  from  the  horrors  of  the  revolu- 
tion :  he  was  well  aware  that  a  French  lady 
or  gentleman  is  an  dctcspoir,  unless  they  can 
go  to  some  spectacle ;  and  he  used  the  fol- 
lowing delicate  mode  of  indulging  them  in 
their  favourite  amusement,  knowiug  that  they 
were  too  poor  to  indulge  themselves,  and  too 
proud  to  accept  of  pecuniary  assistance. 

'  After  coffee  had  been  handed  ronnd,  he 
nsed  to  ask, "  Who  is  going  to  the  Italian 
Opera  to-night?  I  long  to  use  my  family 
privilegc'S'l  was  present  one  evening,  when 
the  Duchesse  dc  Pienne  asked  him  what  this 
privilege  meant?  He  said,  it  was  that  of 
writing  admissions  for  the  theatres,  to  any 
■  amount  he  pleased,  without  entailing  any  ex- 
pense. This  was  apparently  a  joyful  hearing 
to  the  theatrical  amateurs,  and  nine  of  the 
party  went  that  evening  to  the  Opera  with 
m's  written  admissions:  He  had  previously 
made  an  arrangement  with  my  worthy  friend, 
Mr.  Jewel,  the  Opera-llouse  treasurer,  and^. 
aho,  as  I  understood,  with  otter  theatres, 
that  his  orders  were  always  to  be  admitted, 
and  the  next  morning  sent  to  his  steward, 
who  had  direction*  to  pay  the  amount  of  the 
admissions  which  his  grace  had  sent  in. 
This  delicate  manner  of  conferring  a  favour 
neetls  no  comnrcnt.' 

The  following  arc  amusing  anecdotes  of 
Sheridan ; —  " 

'  Kemble  came  to  him  in  one  evening,  and 
■they  again  drank  very  deep,  and  I  never  saw 
Mr.  Sheridan  in  better  spirits.  Kemble  was 
'  compl.iiuing  of  want  of  novelty  at  Urury 
Lane  Theatre ;  and  that,  as  manager,  he  felt 
uneasy  at  the  lack  of  it.  "  My  dear  Kemble," 
said  Mr.  Sheridan,  "  don't  talk  of  grievances 
now."  But  Kemble  still  kept  on  saying, 
"  Indeed  we  must  seek  for  novelty,  or"  the 
theatre  must  sink  — novelty,  and  novelty 
alone,  can  prop  it." 

'  "  Then,"  replied  Sheridan  with  a  smile, 
"  if  you  want  novelty,  act  Hamlet,  and  have 
mask:  played  between  your  pauses." 

"*  Kemble,  however  he  might  have  felt  the 
sarcasm,  did  not  appear  to  take  it  in  bad 
part.  V? hat  made  the  joke  tell  at  the  time 
was  this,  a  few  nights  previous,  while  Kemble 
was  acting  Hamlet,  a  gentleman  came  to  the 
pit-door,  and  tendered  half-price.  The  mo- 
'  ney-taker  told  him  that  the  third  act  was  only 
then  begun. 

'The  gentleman,  looking  at  his  watch, 
said,  It  must  be  impossible,  for  that  it  was 
then  but  half-past  nine. 
•  '»         ,    .  • 


' "  That  is  very  true,  sir,"  replied  the 
money-taker,  "  but  recollect  Mr.  Kemble 
plays  Hamlet  to-night." 

'  Mr.  Sheridan,  although  a  delightful  com- 
panion, was  by  no  means  disposed  to  loqua- 
city— indeed,  quite  the  contrary ;  but  when 
he  spoke  he  commanded  universal  attention, 
and  what  he  said  deserved  it.  His  conver- 
sation was  easy  aud  good-naturedt  and  so 
strongly  characterized  by  shrewdness  and  a 
wit  peculiarly  his  own,  that  it  would  be  hard 
indeed  to  find  his  equal  as  a  companion. 
That  he  had  his  failings  who  will  deny  ,  but 
then,  who  amongst  us  has  not  !  and  one 
thing  I  can  safely  affirm,  that  he  was  as  great 
an  enemy  to  himself  as  to  any  body  else. 

'  One  evening  that  their  late  majesties 
honoured  Drury  Lane  Theatre  with  their 
presence,  the  play,  by  royal  command,  was 
the  School  for  Scandal.  When  Mr.  She- 
ridan was  in  attendance  to  light  their  ma- 
jesties to  their  carriage,  the  king  said  to  him, 
"I  am  much  pleased  with  your  comedy  of 
the  School  for  Scandal ;  but  I  am  still  more 
so  with  your  play  of  the  Rivals :  tl.at  is  my 
favourite,  and  I  will  never  give  it  up." 

4  Her  majesty,  at  the  same  time,  said, 
"  When,  Mr,  Sheridan,  shall  we  have  ano- 
ther play  from  your  masterly  pen  f  He 
replied,  that  "  he  was  writing  a  comedy, 
which  he  expected  very  shortly  to  finish." 

'  I  was  told  of  this,  and  the  next  day, 
walking  with  him  along  Piccadilly,  I  asked 
him  if  he  had  told  the  queen  that  he  was 
writing  a  play?  He  said  be  had,  and  that 
ho  was  actually  about  one. 

'  '*  No,"  said  I  to  him,  "  you  will  never, 
write  again ;  vou  are  afraid  to  write." 

'  He  fixed  his  penetrating  eye  on  mo,  and 
said,  *  Of  whom  am  I  afraid  ?" 

'  I  said,  "  You  are  afraid  of  the  author  of 
the  School  for  Scandal." 

'  T  believe  at  the  time  I  made  the  remark, 
he  thought  my  conjecture  was  right' 

Kelly  was  at  Nnples  during  the  memorable 
eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  in  1779,  and 
he  relates  a  singular  instance  of  priestly  in- 
fluence over  the  Lazzaroni,  who  demanded 
of  the  archbishop  to  give  up  their  wooden 
patron  saint,  St.  Januario,  that  they  might 
place  him  near  the  volcano,  in  order  to  sup- 
press it.   The  archbishop*  refused,  and 

4  The  Lazzaroni  finding  themselves  disap- 
pointed, held  a  council,  and  I  saw  them  i  n 
an  immense  body  march  to  Pausilippo,  whi- 
ther the  king  and  queen  bad  retired,  deter- 
mined to  force  the  king  to  order  the  saint  to 
be  given  up  to  them.  The  king  appeared  on 
the  balcony  to  address  them,  but  in  vain ;  the 
queen  also  ( enceinte ),  came  forward,  but 
without  avail.  The  royal  guard  and  a  Swiss 
regiment  were  ordered  to  disperse  them ;  but 
they  were  not  to  be  intimidated  ;  for  neidier 
entreaties  nor  menaces  could  divert  them  from 
their  purpose.  "The  saint !  the  saint !  give  us 
up  our  saint !"  was  the  universal  cry.  Just 
as  popular  fury  was  at  its  height,  a  man  ap- 
peared, whom,  the  moment  they  saw,  the 
wolves  became  lambs ;  the  mob  fell  on  their 
knees  before  him  bareheaded  and  in  total 
silence.  He  addressed  them  in  the  following 
conciliatory  manner : — 

*  "  What  do  you  come  here  for,  ye  iut*- 


•        .    .  ^  ■  '  ■■ 

scoundrels?  Do  yo  want  to  disturb 
our  saint,  in  his  holy  sanctuary,  by  moving, 
him  ?  Think  ye,  ye  impious  rascals,  that  if 
St.  Januario  had  chosen  to  have  the  moun- 
tain silent,  ere  this,  he  would  not  have  com- 
manded it  to  be  so?  Hence  1  to  your  homes, 
ye  vagrants  I  away  !  be  off  I  lest  the  saint, 
enraged  at  your  infamous  conduct,  should 
order  the  earth  to  open  and  swallow  you  up.' 

'  This  soothing  speech,  added  by  a  kick  to 
one,  and  a  knock  on  the  bead  to  another, 
(fairly  dealt  to  all  within  his  reach),  dispersed 
them  without  a  single  murmur  1  So  that 
what  the  supplication  of  their  sovereign, 
backed  by  the  soldiery  could  not  effect,  was 
accomplished  by  one  man,  armed  indeed 
with  superstition,  but  with  nothing  else ! 

'  This  man  was  Father  Rocco,  well  known 
to  have  possessed  the  most  unbounded  power 
over  the  lower  orders  in  Naples  ;  of  no  saint 
in  the  calendar  (St.  Januario  excepted),  did 
they  stand  in  such  awe  as  of  Father  Rocco, 
He  was  a  sensible  shrewd  man,  and  used  the 

Kwer  he  possessed  with  great  discretion 
:  was  much  in  the  confidence  of  ChevaLd 
Acton,  and  the  other  ministers. 

'  Previous  to  his  time,  assassinations  were 
frequent  at  night  in  the  streets,  which  were 
in  utter  darkness ;  and  the  government  dated 
not  interfere  to  have  them  lighted,  lest  they 
should  offend  the  Lazzaroni ;  but  Father 
Rocco  undertook  to  do  it.  Before  each 
house  in  Naples  there  is  a  figure  of  a  Ma- 
dona,  or  some  saint,  and  he  bad  the  address 
to  persuade  die  inhabitant's  that  it  was  a 
mortal  tin  to  leave  them  in  the  dark,'' 

The  Romans,  Mr.  Kelly  says,  are  the  most 
severe  of  critics,  particularly  the  abbes,  who 
sit  in  the  first  row  of  the  pit,  with  a  lighted 
wax  taper  in  one  band  and  a  book  of  the 
opera  in  the  other,  and  should  a  poor  devd 
of  a  singer  miss  a  word,  he  is  saluted  by  their 
abbCships,  with  a  *  bravo,  you  beast.' 

'  It  is  customary  for  the  composer  of  an 
opera  to  preside  at  the  piano-forte  the  first 
three  nights  of  its  performance,  and  a  pre- 
cious time  he  has  of  it  in  Rome.  Should 
any  passage  in  the  music  strike  the  audience 
as  similar  to  one  of  another  composer,  they 
cry,  "  bravo,  il  ladro  1"— "bravo,  you  thief!" 
or,  "  bravo,  Pncsiello  I  bravo,  Sacchiru  1" — 
if  they  suppose  the  passage  stolen  from  them, 
"the  curse  of  God  Tight  on  him  who  firstput 
a  pen  into  your  hand  to  write  music  I"  Tuts 
I  heard  said,  in  the  Tearto  del  Altiberti,  to 
the  celebrated  composer  Gaztaniga, '  * 
obliged  to  sit  patiently  at  the 
hear  the  flattering  commendation. 

'  Cimarosa,  who  was  their  idol  aa  a  com- 
poser, was  once  so  unfortunate  as  to  make 
use  of  a  movement  in  a  comic  opera,  at  the 
Teatro  del  la  Valle,  which  reminded  them  of 
one  of  bis  own,  m  an  opera  composed  by 
him  for  the  preceding  carnival.  An  abbe 
started  up,  and  said,  "bravo,  Cimarosa  ;  you 
are  welcome  from  Naples ;  by  your  music  of 
to-night,  it  is  clear  you  have  neither  left  your 
trunk  behind  you,  nor  your  old  music ;  yon 
are  an  excellent  cook  in  hashing  up  old 
dishes  1"' 

While  at  Florence,  Kelly  went  with  a 
large  party  to  a  tour,  about  twenty-five 
miles  from  that  city,  in  the  uppet  Val  cj 
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of  Santa  Massioina 

•  It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  for  months,  six- 
teen or  seventeen  thousand  c>f  the  peasantry 
iro  kept  in  training  to  represent  the  story  of 
David  and  Goliath.  They  form  two  grand 
armies,  the  Philistines  and  the  Israelites. 
Their  kings,  princes,  &c.  are  nil  dressed 
magnificently  in  ancient  costume,  with  an- 
cieot  martial  instruments,  &c.  on  both  sides. 
The  Programme  was  very  clearly  made  out, 
and  well  executed.  The  whole  of  tlte  chal- 
lenge, David's  acceptance  of  it,  his  breaking 
his  adversary's  head  witb  a  stone,  and  then 
cutting  it  off  with  his  own  sword,  were  all 
performed  in  very  excellent  pantomime. 
After  the  general  battle  and  rout  of  the  Phi- 
listines, the  Israelites  return,  and  place  Dan  J 
in  a  triumphal  car;  his  prisoners  following 
amidst  the  clang  of  martial  instruments,  and 
the  shouts  of  between  tweuty  and  thirty  thou- 
sand  people.' 

Sienna,  Uologna,  and  Venice,  were  after- 
wards visited  by  Kelly,  who  seems  always  to 
»  have  been  at  these  places  when  anything 
-xtraordinary  was  to  be  met  with,  and  was 
it  Venice  during  Um»  ceremony  of  the  doge 
veddiug  the  proud  Adriatic.  On  this  occasion 

'  The  celebrated  and  witty  Lord  Lyttclton, 
nd  several  other  English  gentlemen,  went 
n  a  barge  to  see  the  ceremony.  They  had 
n  board  with  them  a  laquait-dt- place,  a 
llkalive  fellow,  making  a  plaguy  noise,  ex- 
Liining  everything  that  was  going  on.  This 
n  fortunate  Cicerone  was  standing  up  in  the 
arge,  and  leaning  over  it,  at  the  moment 
■4  Doge  dropped  the  ring  into  the  sea;  the 
oquacious  lacquey  bawled  out  with  all  his 
night  and  strength,  "  Now,  my  lord,  look, 
ook,  the  Doge  las  married  the  sea!" 

'  "lias  he,"  replied  Lord  Lyltleton,  "  then 

0  you,  you  noisy  dog,  and  pay  the  bride  a 
isil  t"  and,  giving  lum  a  push,  into  the  sea 
ent  the  poor  prating  valet;  he  was  taken 
p  immediately,  without  having  received  any 
•jury,  beyond  a  ducking,  for  which  be  was 
ell  repaid.' 

To  this  anecdote  of  one  peer  we  shall  add 
at  of  another:— 

'  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  had  a  happy  knack 
telling  a  story .  One,  I  remember,  lie  told 
with  great  miivtti  .«— - 
'  Amongst  his  grace's  owls,  at  Arundel 
urtle,  was  one  which  was  named  Lord 
iurlow,  from  an  imaginary  likeness  between 

1  bird  and  his  lordship.  One  morning, 
ien  the  duke  was  closeued  with  his  sohci- 
,  with  whom  be  was  in  deep  consultation 
on  some  electioneering  business,  the  old 
i-keeper  knocked  at  the  library  door,  and 
d,  "  My  lord,  I  have  great  news  to  give 
ur  grace." 

:  "  Well,"  said  the  duke,  u  what  is  it  ?" 

"  Why,  my  ford,"  said  the  man,  "  Lord 
urlow  has  laid  an  egg  this  morning." 

Not  recollecting  at  the  moment  that  the 
I  had  been  nick-named  «  Lord  Thurlow," 

duke  was  not  a  little  astonished;  and, 
il  the  keeper  explained,  the  solicitor  was 
adfully  scandalized  by  such  an  audacious 
imny  upon  a  noble  lord,  who  had  been 
una  upon  the  wookack.' 
dr.  Kelly  does  not 


of  parsons  of  his 
kings,  princes, 
and  statesmen  pass  in  review  before  him. 
Of  Prune  Kaunitz,  the  prime  minister  to 
Joseph  II.  emperor  of  Germany,  we  arc 
told:— 

•  For  several  months  in  the  year  he  kept 
open  house  for  all  strangers,  provided  they 
bad  been  presented  to  him  by  their  respec- 
tive ambassadors ;  he  kept  a  splendid  table, 
and  those  who  were  by  their  introduction 
entitled  to  dine  with  hi n..  had  only  to  send 
their  names  to  his  porter  before  ten  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  For  my  own  part,  I  have 
wondered  how  he  could  get  any  persons  to 
be  his  guests,  so  extraordinary  was  his  mode 
of  receiving  them.  He  rose  very  hue  in  the 
day,  and  made  a  point  before  dinner  of  tak- 
ing a  ride  in  his  riding-bouse,  which  be 


pany  were  assembled  for  dinner :  after  hav- 
ing deliberately  ridden  as  long  as  he  thought 
fit,  be  proceeded,  without  making  any  excuse, 
to  make  his  toilette. 

'Though  a  very  old  man.  be  was  very  fond 
of  adorning  his  person,  and  remarkably  par- 
ticular in  his  having  his  hair  well  dressed, 
and  fcien  pmidrc — In  order  to  accomplish 
this  object,  he  bad  four  valets  with  powder 
puffs,  puffing  away  at  him  until  his  hair  was 
powdered  to  his  satisfaction,  whdc  he  walked 
alxmt  his  dressing-room  in  a  mask.  Another 
of  his  eccentric  ties  was,  that  all  times,  when 
he  bad  at  his  table  ambassadors,  foreigners, 
and  ladies  of  the  first  distinction,  be  would 
immediately  after  dinner,  have  all  the  appa- 
ratus for  cleaning  his  teeth  put  down  upon 
the  table;  literally  tooth  brashes,  basons, 
&c. ;  and,  without  the  least  excuse  to  his 
company,  would  go  through  the  whole  pro- 
cess of  cleaning  his  teeth ;  a  ceremony  which 
lasted  for  many  minutes.  Il  was  justly  said 
of  him,  that  he  first  made  his  guests  sick  by 
making  them  wait  so  long  for  their  dinner, 
and  that  after  they  had  dined,  he  made  them 
sick  again  by  this  filthy  custom.  But  in 
every  thing  else  be  was  a  strict  observer  of 
etiquette,  and  piqued  himself  on  it;  thinking 
with  Lord  Chesterfield,  that  etiquette  was 
the  characteristic  excellence  of  good  society.' 

Of  Jack  Palmer,  Mr.  Kelly  relates  many- 
curious  anecdotes),  and,  among  others,  the 
following : — 

'  I  remember  there  was  a  new  comedy  to 
he  performed  at  Drury  Lane,  the  name  of 
which  I  do  not  remember,  in  which  Palmer 
had  the  principal  part ;  it  was  very  long,  and 
the  day  before,  at  rehearsal,  be  did  not  know 
a  single  line  of  it.  On  the  day  the  play  was 
to  be  acted,  the  boxes  all  engaged,  and  a 
crowded  house  expected,  Palmer  sent  word 
that  he  was  taken  dangerously  ill,  and  that  it 
would  be  at  the  risk  of  his  life  if  be  were  to 
play  that  night.  Ilis  letter  was  not  sent  to 
the  theatre  until  three  o'clock,  when  all  was 
confusion,  from  the  lateness  of  the  hour  at 
which  the  intelligence  was  received.  Mr. 
Sheridan  was  at  the  box-office,  and  I  was 
with  him,  when  Powell,  the  prompter, 
brought  him  the  letter.  When  he  had  read 
it,  he  said  to  me,  "  I'd  lay  my  life  this  is  a 
trick  of  Plausible  Jack's,  and  that  these  is 
the  matter  with  him,  except  indeed 


not  knowing  a  line  of  the  part  he  has  to  act 

to-night.  Let  you  and  I  call  upon  him,  and 
I'm  sure  we  shall  find  hkn  as  well  as  ever." 

'He  lodged  in  Lisle  Street,  two  doors  from 
my  house.  As  we  were  passing  by,  Mrs. 
Crouch  happened  to  be  at  one  of  the  win- 
dows, and  beckoned  Mr.  Sheridan  to  walk 
in;  he  did  so,  and  I  went oo to  Palmer's; 
and  finding  the  street-door  open,  I  walked 
up-stairs,  where  I  found  him  seated  at  table, 
with  his  family,  in  the  middle  vf  dinner,  ia 
seeming  excellent  health  and  spirits.  I  told 
him  to  clear  away  the  table,  for  Mr.  Sheridan 
would  be  there  in  two  rurontcs,  to  see  him ; 
"  and,"  said  I,  "  be  swears  there  is  nothing 
the  matter  with  you,  and  that  you  have 
shammed  sick,  only  because  yon  are  not  j 
feet;  if  he  find  himself  right  in  his  mirmi 
he  will  never  forgive  you  for  potting  off  the 
play." 

' "  Thanks,  my  best,  my  dearest,  valued 
friend,"  replied  Palmer,  **  I'm  sure  you'll 
not  betray  me." 

'  I  assured  him  I  would  not,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment be  was  in  his  bed-room,  enveloped  in 
hit  dressing-gown,  with  a  large  woollen  night 
cap  on  his  bead,  and  a  handkerchief  tied 
under  his  jaw,  stretched  on  a  safe.  As  Mr. 
Sheridan  entered  the  room,  he  [ 
ing,  as  if  ia  the  mot 
from  the  tooth -ache.  Never  did  he  act  a 
part  better  on  or  off  the  stage.  Mr.  Sheridan 
was  really  taken  in;  advised  him  to  have 
bis  tooth  extracted,  and  then  to  study  hi* 
part,  and  get  perfect  ia  the  new  play.  We 
went  away,  and  I  kept  his  secret  till  the  day 
of  bis  death.' 

Aritttio.— ' Ariosto(the mad  r**<)one  day 

owner  singing  a  stanza  of  the  Orlando  Fo- 
rioso.  He  listened,  and  found  that  the  pot- 
ter mangled  it  miserably,  rendering  a  most 
beautiful  passage  rank  nonsense.  This  so 
enraged  the  poet,  that  having  a  stick  in  his 
hand,  he  broke  every  thing  he  could  reach. 
When  the  poor  devil  of  a  potter  remonstrated 
with  him  for  destroying  the  property  of  a 
man  who  had  never  done  him  any  injury,  I 


replied,  "Tis  false;  you 
jury ;  yoa  have  murdered  my  verses,  and  I 
have  caught  you  in  the  foot."  When  pressed 
to  pay  the  poor  man  for  his  property,  his 
only  answer  was,  "  Let  him  learn  to  ring  my 
poetry,  and  I  will  leave  alone  his  pottery." 

Madame  CutaUmi.—'  At  Ilangor,  Madame 
Catalani  heard  tlte  Welsh  harp  for  the  first 


in  the  kitchen  : 

delighted  with  the  wild  and  plaintive 
which  be  played ;  but  when  ne  struck  ap  a 
Welsh  jig,  she  darted  up  before  all  the  ser- 
vants in  the  kitchen,  and  danced  as  if  she 
were  wild.  I  thought  she  never  would  have 
finished,  and,  on  quitting  the  kitchen,  gave 
the  harper  two  guineas.' 

Suett  md  ffllill"  >  I  remember  well, 
aner  poor  ^>uctt  s  aeatn,  nemtii*.  in  lament- 
ing the  event,  saying  to  me,  "  My  dear  Mie, 
Pen  ruddock  has  lost  a  powerful  aUy  in  Suett. 
Sir,  I  have  acted  the  part  with  many  Weazles, 
and  good  ones,  too ;  but  none  of  them  could 
work  up  my  passions  to  the  pitch  Suett  did. 
He  had  a  comical  impertinent  way  of  thrust- 
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<ng  his  head  into  my  face,  which  called  forth 
■11  my  irriuhle  sensations ;  the  effect  upon 
me  was  irresistible.'* 

Mr*.  Cottttt  — '  In  May,  1T95,  Miss  Mel- 
Ion  made  her  first  appearance.  Mr.  She 
ridan  had  seen  her  the  previous  evening  at 
Stafford,  where  she  was  acting  ;  she  was 
much  patronized  at  that  place  by  the  leading 
families,  particularly  by  Mr.  Norton,  an  inti- 
mate electioneering  fnend  of  Mr.  Sheridan's. 
Site  was  enraged  at  Drury  Lane,  and  proved 
herself  a  valuable  acquisition  to  our  dramatic 
corps.  She  was  a  handsome  girl,  and  much 
erteemed  ;  and  in  gratitude  i  feel  called  upon 
to  say,  that  both  as  Miss  Mellon  and  Mrs. 
< 'mitts,  I  have  received  from  her  the  most 


(  To  be 


in  our  next.) 


Memoir*  of  Elisabeth  SiitaH,  Qteen  of  Bohr- 
mi*.  By  Miss  Benger.  2  vols.  8vo. 
London,  1825.  Longman  and  Co. 
Miss  Benger  is  a  lady  we  have  often  seen 
in  the  Heading  Room  of  the  British  Museum, 
where  her  patient  research  and  undivided  at- 
tention to  the  subject  in  which  she  was  en- 
gaged, formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the  list- 
less puppyism  of  mahy  young  visitors  (for 
student*  they  are  not)  in  that  national  esta- 
blishment. Miss  Benger  is  favourably  known 
by  preceding  works,  partaking  of  a  mixture 
of  history  and  biography,  blending  with  the 
memoirs  of  the  individual,  a  picture  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  age, — by  which 
means,  however,  a  large  portion  of  the  work 
would  do  for  an  account  of  any  person  br- 
ing at  the  period  in  the  same  country. 

Elisabeth,  Queen  of  Bohemia,  was  the 
daughter  of  the  British,  or  rather  Scotch,  So- 
lomon, James  the  First,  who  married  her  to 
Frederic  V.,  Elector  Palatine.  This  prince, 
who  was  a  very  weak  nan,  on  the  revolt  of 
the  Bohemians,  was  elected  King  of  Bohe- 
mia, and  might  have  maintained  that  rank, 


refused  him  assistance ;  tne  consequence  was, 
that  be  lost  his  estates,  died,  and  left  his  wi- 
dow to  return  to  England  in  poverty  and 
distress.  There  was  certainly  nothing  very 
striking  in  the  character  of  Elizabeth,  but 
Miss  Benger,  who  is  really  a  clever  writer, 
has  made  those  memoirs  die  vehicle  for  a 
very  interesting  and  faithful  picture  o 
state  of  society  in  Germany.  A  few, 
haps,  of  the  best  pictures  and  sketches 
not  any  immediate  connection  with  the  work, 
but  then  they  generally  possess  interest  suffi- 
cient to  recommend  then,  and  of  this  class 
is  die  following  Bohemian  story,  which  is 
the  only  eitracl  we  shall  make  from  these 
volumes.  We  must  premise,  that  previ- 
ous to  the  election  of  Frederic,  as  King  of  Bo- 
,a  ' 


per 


I  daughters  of  a  wealthy  baron,  recently 
d,  and  each  claimed,  in  right  of  hi . 
wife,  a  splendid  inheritance : — ■ 

'  The  origin  of  this  fend  was  of  a  romantic 
cast.  T weave  years  before,  the  baron,  a  man 
of  irascible  vindictive  passions,  suspecting 
that  his  eldest  daughter  had  formed  an  un- 


tower  on  the  summit  of  a  cliff,  to  which  the 
only  access  was  by  a  perpendicular  ascent, 
sufficiently  difficult  to  impede  the  most  enter- 
prising adventurer.  In  this  gloomy  turret, 
the  unhappy  girl  was  condemned  to  waste 
her  blooming  youth,  with  no  other  compa- 
nion than  the  gaolers  appointed  by  her  inhu- 
man parent.  At  length  the  baron  died, 
without  pardoning  or  even  seeing  his  ill-fated 
child ;  but  not  before  he  had  given  in  mar- 
riage his  second  daughter  to  a  nobleman  of 
Calvinittic  principles,  who,  on  his  demise, 
took  possession  of  the  whole  property,  as  his 
wife's  patrimony  ;  and,  efTectnully  to  bar  all 
inimical  pretensions,  without  scruple,  deter- 
mined that  the  captivity  of  his  sister  should 
terminate  but  with  her  existence.  For  some 
time,  Baron  Slahata  enjoyed,  unmolested,  the 
magnificent  castle  of  his  wife's  ancestors; 
and,  such  is  the  moral  degradation  attendant 
on  feudal  ignorance,  his  iniquitous  action* 
were  chartered  with  impunity.  In  the  mean- 
while, it  was  notorious  that  the  baron  had 
left  two  daughters,  one  of  whom,  the  eldest, 
and  consequently  the  heiress,  though  im- 
mured, was  supposed  to  be  still  in  existence. 
Otto  of  Wartenberg,  a  spirited  nobleman, 
with  more  courage  than  wealth,  having  lately 
buried  his  wife,  recalled  the  image  of  the 
captive  in  her  happier  days,  and  resolved  to 
attempt  her  deliverance.  For  this  purpose 
he  re  [Mired,  with  a  chosen  band  of  brave 
men,  to  the  foot  of  the  declivity  on  which  her 
tower  stood.  With  infinite  difficulty  Otlo 
ascended  by  a  ladder  of  ropes  to  the  summit, 
and  employed  the  same  means  to  assist  his 
companions.  Having  so  far  succeeded,  they 
stormed  the  fortress,  killed  the  guards,  and*, 
in  the  tone  of  ehiva'rous  romance,  reWtsed 
the  lady.  In  what  manner  the  victim  of  pa- 
ternal cruelty  and  fraternal  avarice  hail  en- 
dured her  tedious  imprisonment,  is  not  de 


in  making  her  his  wife,  he  should,  by  the 
laws  of  Bohemia,  acquire  an  exclusive  right 
to  her  father's  possessions.  Keadily  did  the 
outcast  lady  accept  his  hand,  and  gladly  did 
she  acquiesce  in  the  bold  step  he  proposed  to 
reinstate  her  in  the  castle  of  her  ancestors. 

'In  this  emergency,  the  regular  course 
would  have  been  to  institute  a  legal  process 
in  the  chancellor's  court,  and  patiently  to 
await  his  decision.  But  delays  were  as  ill- 
suited  to  the  baron's  necessities  as  the  lady's 
impatience.  The  revolutionary  movement 
in  Bohemia  seemed  to  have  conferred  per- 
sonal privileges  on  individual  men.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  submitting  his  claims  to  a  chan- 
cellor, who  might  be  swayed  by  interest  or 
prejudice.  Otto,  like  a  true'  knight,  took  his 
cause  into  his  own  hands;  and,  having  col- 
lected a  sufficient  force  of  armed  men,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  castle,  compelled  admission, 
and,  n  ft  armu,  dislodged  its  former  occu- 
pants. 

'the  discomfited  Slahata  lost  no  time  in 
stating  his  grievance  to  the  directors,  who 
summoned  Wartenberg  to  answer  for  the 
outrage.  Instead  of  obeying  the  citation, 
'  iai  nooteman  empioyen    imseit  in  arming 


sufferings,' or  captivated  with 
gallantry,  promised  to  stand  or  tall  by  their 
new  lord.  Ill  fitted  to  contend  with  his  m- 
trepid  foe,  the  base  Slabata  had  no  fesourrs 
but  to  restate  hu  case  to  the  chancellor,  and 
tamely  to  endure  affronts,  until  the  ejection 
of  a  new  monarch  should  have  re-established 
in  Bohemia  a  more  regulargcwemrnent.  Ob 
the  arrival  of  Frederic  in  Bohemia,  even 
Otto  of  Wartenberg  altered  his  deportment, 
acquiesced  in  legal  process,  and  implored  the 
royal  protection.  Unfortunately,  Slabata, 
who  was  notoriously  a  Calrinist,  had  alread? 
secured  the  good  will  of  the  new  gown; 
meut ;  and  his  forcible  ejectment  from  Ik* 
castle  was  declared  to  be  a  violation  of  uV 
laws,  for  which  offence  Otto  was  amerced  w 
a  heavy  fine,  and  imprisoned  in  the  tower  ■ 
I'rague. 

'  In  the  meanwhile,  the  conn  less  was  a! 
lowed  to  remain  in  the  castle  of  Gutachta  m 
til  the  cause  iu  the  chancellor's  court  show!: 
he  finally  determined ;  when,  on  what  cokw- 
aMe  pretence  appears  not,  the  representors 
of  the  elder  sister  was  nonsuited,  and  Sb- 
bata,  the  unjust  ropaciot 
in  the  inheritance .  Not 
lost  by  the  favoured  litigant  to 
tution  ;  but,  well  knowing  that  the  wife  d 
Wartenberg  participated  in   her  husks'*?' 
courage,  he  anted  the  Rath  to  persuade  h-  • 
not  to  arm  her  vassals  against  the  kmg't  t<. 
thority.    The  lady  listened  with 
and  even  promised  to  admit  Stafvrtz  I 
provided  he  came  withont  soli 
tended  only  by  legal  officers. 
Hath  j»ledg»d  him*-lf ;  and  '• 
with  only  ten  legal  commissaries,  fj»1 
of  the  castle.    Mistrusting,  however,  step* 
cability  of  his  siner-in-taw,  he  bad  aaVa  A* 
precaution  to  provide  soldiers,  who,  mm*; 
by  a  postern  gate,  were  admitted  pnnwN 
within  the  court  of  the  castle. 

•  In  the  meanwhile,  b 

t\.,.  : _t,„\^: _r  «t«.  sp- 
irit" lnnaoiiiitiis  01  \^\iiscsemf 

asked,  lo  assemble  before  the  eates  «t 

castle,  the  Rath  read  to  them  aloud  the  wn 

commission,  denouncing  the  penalties  of  he 

prison nvent  and  confiscation  on  alt  *nW  r* 

sisted  the  royal  mandate.    Upon  hearing  tb:- 

prearoble,  the  people  dispersed,  lew  vine  rS 

lady  Wartenberg  no  alternative  ha* 

sion  or  imprisonment.    Her  t 


srgi 

ror  Was  r- 


ring  even  death  with 
and  disgrace,  she  commanded  her  j 
fall  upon  Slahata's  party.  The  tatter  prr»> 
ing  victorious,  she  withdrew  with  prectpin- 
tion  to  an  inner  apartment,  where  she  ku 
hoarded  a  few  barrels  of  powder ;  and  net 
having  plied  the  men  with  * 
ed  them  with  pipes  for  i 
raged  them,  by  fair  promises,  to  i 
attack,  though,  from  an  effort  so  i 
she  could  expect  only  destractiossj 
meanwhile,  Slabata,  exulting  in  SshtsjU^  van 
proudly  conducting  Iris  retainers  ioptA 
too  happy  to  be  relieved  from  the  preseacr 
his  injured  kinswoman.  But  v*jsjtj|gfv  tn 
speculations ! 
fatal  spark, 
a  torch  to  the 
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one*  awarded  justice  to  the  rapacious  SIs- 
bata  and  the  vindictive  wife  of  Otto.  la  a 
few  moments  was  heard  an  explosion,  be- 
yond description  terrible ;  the  walls  of  the 
castle  were  lifted  from  their 
a  single  instant  one  of  its  wings  was 
with  the  earth,  and,  with  the  tn 
five  or  six  favoured  individuals!  who 
miraculously  escaped,  nobles,  peasants,  vas- 
sal*, children,  horses,  were  involved  in  one 
hue,  and,  above  alt,  the  lady  and  the  baron, 
who  had  been  the  primary  cause  of  the  ca- 
tastrophe. 

■No  sooner  was  the  news  received  at 

tower!  TpptirentW  at°libe"rty  tcTtake 
of  the  melancholy  ruins;  but, 
though  audacious,  he  was  not  obdurate  ;  and, 
so  overwhelming  were  the  impressions  of 
horror  and  grief  which  this  catastrophe  pro- 
duced on  his  frame,  that  he  survived  not  many 
days  his  miserable  consort.  Such  was  the 
state  of  society  in  Bohemia,  that  this  tremen- 

1  in  a  cattle  bat 


Esther 


Cottage  OmfirU,  with  Umtt  for 
than,  gleamed  from  Krpmencc ; 
with  Authentic  Ameedvtet.  By 
Hewlett.    12 too.    pp.  236. 
1825.    Simpkuxand  Marshall. 
It  is  said  too  many  cooks  spoil  the  dinner, 
wise  saw  declares,  that  although 
meat,  a  personage  who  shall  be 

"syings  we  are  as  ignorant  as  of  the  doings 
la  a  Sjtdieu  bat  as  books  on  cookery  mul- 
tiply on  our  bands,  and  we  confess  ourselves 
somewhat  incompetent  to  jadge  of  their  me- 
rits, we  suggest  that  every  author  of  a  new 
treatise  on  gastronomy  shall  invite 
world  to  taste  a  few  of  the 


bling  one,  without  the  slightest  system  or 
arrangement ;  it  however  contains  many 
useful  hints  for  the  management  of  a  family, 
in  an  economical  manner,  and  its  esplicit- 
as  well  as  the  very  low  price  at  which 


the 

to  the  penalties  of  the  treating  act, 
rt iculariy  as  they  could  not  be  expected  to 
so  expert  in  evading  its  provisions  as  can- 
didates and  electors.  ■  . 

We  have,  in  the  course  of  oar  labours,  tied 
many  works  on  gastronomy  to  notice,  from 
the  Cook's  Oracle  of  Or.  Kitchener* 

(  oltaim  Comfort*  nf  kslher  Ilralrtt  - 

^'»™*S*'^v;  ^ '        Mix#tj  v»       ■  S  V»  |      |  ISjWKJH  f 

two  named  ate  quite  originals  in  their  way, 
the  former  has  born  noticed  already,  and  we 
now  introduce  the  latter  to  oar  -readers, 
though  we  shall  not  follow  the  good  lady 
through  the  seven  hundred  and  forty-two 
paragraphs  of  her  work,  which  treat  of  al- 
most everything  connected  with  household 
economy  in  humble  life.   Among  the  more 

,  wvtwgc  a— wojr.  i,  regulation  of 

and  expenditure,  the  breeding  and 
rearing  of  cows,  fowls,  bees,  Ice.  the  garden- 
er's calendar,  the  management  of  infants, 
bints  on  skskness,  on  the  diseases  of  children, 
cookery  for  the  sick,  the  education  of  chil- 
dren,  &c.  etc.    The  book  is  certainly  a  ram- 


•  Within  the  last  few  days  a  pleasant  jt» 
<T*$prit  baa  appealed  in  The  Globe  sod  Tra- 
veller newspaper,  in  the  shape  of  a  parody  on 
Cowper's  poem  on  Alexander  Selkirk,  which 


The  Skeliig  Rockt. 
By  T.  Cannon  Cassaia. 
The  Skeliig  Rocks,  though  once  celebrated 
as  the  resort  of  religious  pilgrims,  are  now 
seldom  visited  for  the  objects  of  prayer  and 
penance.  W eery,  and  often  dangerous,  were 
the  journeys  made  by  the  Irish  peasant,  in 

his  church  recommended  such  pilgrimages, 
and  they  were  zealously  performed. 

Few  places,  indeed,  could  hare  been  se- 
lected more  difficult  of  approach,  or,  when 
gained,  with  less  of  worldly  attraction  than 
the  Skeliig  Rocks.  Situated  nearly  three 
leagues  from  the  extreme  south-ws 
of  1  reland,  the  stormy  waves  of  the 


the  sea  wsa  calm,  their  rugged  and  preci- 
pitous forms  frowned  destruction  on  the  little 
bark  beneath,  and  the  sea-fowl  fluttered  and 
screamed,  '  as  with  warning  voice,  around 
them.'   Verdure  there  was  none  to  soothe 
the  eye  of  the  weary  pilgrim ;  all  was  naked- 
ness and  barren  rock,  towering  above  the 
ceaseless  roar  of  waters.    Yet  here,  on  the 
most  fearful  points  of  these  inhospitable 
crags,  hither  in  succeeding  ages  crowded 
those  whose  creed  induced  the  conviction 
that  such  tod  aided  *  the  sighing  of  a  contrite 
heart.'    Here  still  remain, — 
— — '  Religion's  cells,  that  still  outbrave 
The  force  of  tempests,  and  the  weight  of  days, 
Yet,  in  each  wall  Time's  busy  finger  plays, 
Marking  its  slow,  but  no  less  certain,  doom. 
On  man's  proud  works.   On  man  himself  he 

i**y*> 

To  him  he  gives  but  fluting  hours  to  bloom, 
And,  sparing  none,  lays  dust  to  dust  within 
the  tomb,' 
This  once  celebrated  pilgrimage  is 

whose  curiosity  may  urge  him  to  the 


ing  the  greater  Skeliig  (at  whose  base  our 
masted  boat  appeared  an  inconsiderable 
speck),  the  rushing  sound  of  the  waves  dash- 
ing themselves  into  showers  of  white  spray, 
and  the  shrill  cry  of  birds,  echoed  from  the 
wave* worn  caves,  came  on  the  ear  with  a 
terrific  and  almost  overpowering  noise. 

4  Upon  ledges  of  inaccessible  rock,  count- 
less rows  of  gulls  and  puffins  were  seen 
perched  with  extraordinary  regularity,  braid- 
ing the  side  of  the  rock,  like  strings  of  pearl 
upon  dark  hair;  to  nothing  else  could  I  com- 
pare the  sight.  The  innumerable  quantity 
of  sea  fowl,  which  literally  jostle  each  other, 
led  to  a  strange  belief,  that  the  great  Skeliig 


curiosity  may  urge 
but  there  are  few  who,  beyond  the  luxurious 
wildness  of  Killarney,  venture  to  explore 
the  ruder  scenery  of  Kerry. 

The  recollection  of  a  recent  visit  to  the 
Skelligs  may  be  worth  preserving,  as,  in  a 
short  time,  those  vestiges  of  antiquity  will 
probably  disappear  before  the  hand  of  mo- 
dem improvement,  as  the  Ballast  Board  of 
Dublin  have  determined  on  the  erection  of  a 
light-house,  preparations  for  which  are  ac- 
tively going  forward. 

'  The  great  Skeliig  consists  of  two  peaks, 
which  shoot  nearly  perpendicularly  up. 
wards  in  proud  companionship ;  the  highest, 
said  to  De^ven  hundroUird  ^cn  feet^  above 

The  lesser  Skeliig,  'distant  al^ma  mite'from 
the  greater  one,  presents  a  bold  and  more 
lengthy  outline,  singularly  studded  with  fan- 
tastic brooks  and  points. 


lown  all  birds  that  would  fly  over  it,  and 
obliges  them  to  alight  and  remain  upon  it , 
this  is  the  tradition  related  by  the  boatmen, 
and  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  Dr.  Keat- 
ing— the  hittorum  of  Ireland! 

'  We  were  fortunate  in  gaining  the  landing- 
place  with  less  than  common  exertion,  al- 
though more  than  one  wave  broke  over  (he 
boat.  The  sea  was  said  to  be  unusually 
calm ;  yet,  without  the  assistance  of  a  rope, 
thrown  to  us  from  one  of  the  cliffs,  it  is 
doubtful  if  we  could  have  reached  it.  From 
the  landing-place,  irregular  flights  of  steps 
led  up  by  the  side  of  the  rock,  in  the  forma- 
tion of  which,  no  advantage  presented  by 
Nature  had  been  neglected  ;  the*  steps  were 
by  no  means  easy  of  ascent,  and  in  some 
places  frightfully  overhung  the  water,  with- 
out a  protecting  rail.  A  cross,  about  fotjr 
feet  in  height,  formed  in  the  rudest  maimer 
from  a  common  flag-stone,  was  reared  at  tlie 
most  unsafe  passes,  to  mark  a  fitting  station 
for  prayer.  But  modern  pilgrims,  if  I  may 
judge  by  my  own  sensations,  will  feel  in- 
clined rather  to  pass  on  without  ceremony, 
than  to  pause  and  pray  before  them.  For 
such,  however,  to  complain  of  the  rugjrednejs 
and  horror  of  the  path,  is  unjust  to  former 
devotees,  as  a  boatman,  who  remembered  it 
before  the  commencement  of  the  present 
works,  expressed  his  surprise  at  the  "  smooth 
and  elegant  stairs"  which  had  been  made. 

1  On  the  summit  of  the  lowest  peak,  the 
superintendant  of  the  works  had  his  tempo- 
rary abode,  surrounded  by  eight  or  nine  little 
stone  cells,  in  shape  resembling  bee  hives. 
These  cells,  respectively  dedicated  to  different 
saints,  were  termed  chapels,  and  were  crowd- 
ed together  as  the  irregularity  of  the  rock  ad- 
mitted, without  order  or  arrangement,  which 
in  a  degree  might  hare  been  effected.  The 
largest  cell  or  chapel,  dedicated  to  Saint  Mi- 
chael, could  not  contain  a  dozen  persons,  if 
it  bad  flat  gable  ends,  in  outline,  like  a  Go- 
thic arch,  and  side  walls,  with  a  correspond- 
ing curve;  within  was  an  altar  of  coarse 
stone,  above  which  hung  an  unskilful  repre- 
sentation of  the  crucifixion,  carved  in  wood, 
and  upon  the  altar  lay  the  upper  part  of  a 
human  skull,  much  decomposed.  Near  this 
chapel  a  walled  recess  was  pointed  out,  as  a 
well  of  fresh  spring  water— certainly  remark- 
able from  its  situation— but  the  supply  could 
not  be  abundant,  as  it  contained,  when  we 
•aw  it,  only  some  slimy  moisture.  The  other 
chapels  being  converted  into  depositaries  Cor 
*  ,  to  be  used  m  blasting  the  rock. 
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farther  than 

possible;  tbeir  construction,  however,  ap- 
peared similar,  and  consisted  of  stones  curi- 
ously dovetailed  together,  without  mortar  or 
cement  of  any  kind. 

'  The  apartment  of  the  superintendant  we 
found  decorated  with  numerous  festoons  of 
egg  shells,  which  had  a  singular  and  n-ally 
imposing  effect.  Here  we  saw  a  small 
bronze  figure  of  our  Saviour,  about  four 
inches  in  height,  found  by  the  workmen  in 
excavating. 

'  Beneath  the  windows  of  die  apartment 
was  a  confined  spot,  covered  with  withered 
grass;  which  the  slight  coat  of  soil  seemed 
unable  to  support ;  wis  place  was  called  the 
burial-ground,  and  two  or  three  triAing 
mounds  were  to  be  seen,  not  larger  than  those 
of  an  infant's  grave.  Legendary  tales  record 
that  Irr  (to  whose  father,  Milesius,  the  colo- 
nization of  Ireland  is  ascribed)  was  ship- 
wrecked and  buried  hero : — i 
*  Irr  lost  bis  life  upon  the  western  main, 
■kfllig**  high  cliffs  the  hero's  bones  contain.' 

'The  boatman,  who  acted  as  guide,  would 
doubtless  have  favoured  us  with  rauoh  of  le- 
gendary lore,  had  he  not  perceived  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  a  speedy  departure.  The 
■ky,  since  our  landing,  had  gradually  become 
overcast  with  dark  masses  of  clouds,  the  sea- 
birds  shrieked  louder  and  more  wildly  than 
before,  and  everything  foreboded  a  storm. 
We  descended  in  haste,  and,  seizing  the  op- 
portunity of  the  fall  of  the  water,  sprung  into 
the  boat,  which  we  soon  rejoiced  to  see  clear 
of  these  rocks.  This  abrupt  termination  of 
our  visit  allowed  no  time  to  ascend  the 
higher  peak,  which  it  is  probable  we  might 
have  wanted  nerve  to  perform  ihe  writer, 
therefore,  ventures  to  transcribe,  in  an 
abridged  form,  Dr.  Smith's  account  of  this 
awful  pilgrimage. 

'  After  visiting  the  Cells .  or  chapels,  the 
pilgrim  proceeds  to  the  highest  point  of  the 
rock,  part  of  which  ^scent  "  performed  bv 

shaft  of  a  chimney.  On  surmounting  this 
obstacle,  he  arrives  at  a  small  Hat  space, 
about  a  yard  broad,  which  slopes  down  both 
sides  of  the  rook  to  the  ocean.  On  the  far- 
ther side  of  this  flat,  which,  from  its  narrow- 
ness on  the  top,  is  a  kind  of  isthmus,  the 
ascent  is  gained  by  climbing  up  a  smooth 
sloping  rock,  leaning  out  only  a  very  Utile, 
and  called  the  Stone  of  Pain,  from  the  labour 
of  scrambling  up,  with  no  other  assistance 
than  a  few  shallow  holes  cot  in  it,  as  places 
to  fix  the  hands  and  feet  in.  This  kind  of 
sloping  wall  is  about  twelve  feet  high,  and 
there  is  much  danger  in  mounting  it;  for  if  a 
person  should  slip,  he  might  tumble  on  either 
side  of  the  isthmus  headlong  into  the  sea. 
When  this  is  passed,  the  remaining  part  of 
the  way  up  to  the  summit  is  much  leas  diffi- 
cult. On  the  top  are  two  stations  to  be  vi- 
sited, marked  by  stone  crosses ;  the  first  is 
called  the  Eagle's  Nest,  probably  from  its 
extreme  height, — this  pinnacle  is  easily  gain- 
ed by  the  help  of  some  steps  cut  in  the  rock; 
but  getting  to  the  second  station,  which  is 
called  the  Spindle,  or  S 


long  nai 

fnghtful  height  over 
rage  beneath.  It  is  walked  to  by  a  path 
only  two  feet  in  breadth,  and  several  steps  in 
length.  Here  lite  devotees,  women  as  well 
as  men,  get  astride  on  the  rock,  and  so  edge 
forward,  until  they  arrive  at  a  stone  cross, 
which  some  bold  adventurer  formerly  cut  on 
its  extreme  end,  and  there,  having  repeated  a 
•,  conclude  the  penance.  The  re- 
is  but  a  repetition  of  these 
horrors.' —  TAe  Amukt. 


ORIGINAL. 

RECOM.KCTfON S  OF  DUBLIN. 
Cnnlimifil  from  \»- 730.) 
4 1  aft  r  r  w  i  r.  i>s  visited  I  minster  House,  that 
magnificent  paloce,  so  meriting  the  noMe  pun- 
poses  to  which  it  is  appropriated.  The  chair 
of  state,  or  throne,  in  which  the  heads  of  this 
family  used  to  receive  the  homage  of  their 
courtiers,  is  still  in  excellent  preservation,  and 
vividly  recalls  to  mind  the  feudal  times.  In 
the  national  museum,  contained  in  this  build- 
ing, there  was  nothing  particular) y  to  interest 
me;  and  I  harried  down  to  the  lecture-room 
of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  where  the  gal- 
vanic battery  was  at  fall  work.  Whet  an  ex- 
ample does  such  an  institution  m  this  hold 
out  to  the  metropolis  of  England,  where  abi- 
lities and  riches  are  endless— where  nothing 
x  wanting  bnt  a  liUte  more  respect  for  the 
philosophical  ardour  of  the  age,  and  accom- 
modation and  instruction  for  the  pontic.  If 
the  mind  thirst  after  scietirirk  improvement 
there,  it  may  thirst  in  vain,  unless  there  he  a 
good  purse  to  aid  in  the  pursuit.    Here,  on 


want  of  eulhvabow,.  separated  from  «A  Miw 
by  ragged  slope  walks  «*  areMy  dhchrt,  » 
stead  of  neat,  frwh,  green-teeiimj  twite, 
forcibly  recall  to  mind  the  prim  eiactasa  if 
an  English  landscape. 

4  And  in  regard  to  Dublin  ifcrtf,  Mr.  k% 
if  we  pot  aside  the  public,  bmkhnp,  tlx  it 
gularily  and  width  of  the  streets,  the  f*» 
resque  situation  of  the  Liffey,  with  n  mm 
"  sts,  and  the  txterior  of  i» 
gc  and  well  btnlvtkn 


unon — ui  tuui  it  ii  cunriuiutv,  m  sa»c 

•human  decency,  to  think  so.  The  tide  was 
its  full,  and  the  wave*  beating  along  with 
«ir  usual  solemn  regularity.    This  spot  is 


art*  and  sciences,  ehymistry,  mechanics,  mi- 
neralogy, the  veterinary  art ;  and  the  utmost 
facility  is  shown  in  obtaining  admission.' 

'  I  am  sorry  my  countrymen  do  not  more 
truly  appreciate  these  advantages,'  said  Mr. 
Joe;  *  out,  hitherto,  whatever  the  subject — 
whoever  the  lecturer,  a  long  range  of  empty 
benches  has  afforded  the  only  stimulus  to  ex- 
ertions so  laudable.' 

'  Leaving  the  professor,  and  his  auditory, 
which  truly  was  not  the  most  numerous  in 
the  world,  and  feeling  that  cathedrals  and 
museums  did  not  give  that  tone  to  the  sto- 
mach which  makes  a  good  dinner  desirable, 
I  determined  to  traverse  rnv  way  back  some- 
what more  extensively,  and  found  myself  ra- 
ther unexpectedly  on  the  sea-beach,  surround- 
ed by  old  crazy  bathing-boxes,  and  heaps  of 
rubbish,  wherein  dwell  human  beings,  not- 
wiUistanding — -the  whole  constituting  socb  a 
scene  of  wretchedness  as  no  place  but  Irish 
Town  (such  is  the  name  of  the  village)  could 
exhibit— at  least  it  is  charitable,  for  the  sake 
of 
at 

their  usual  solemn  regularity.  This  spot 
said  to  be  a  favourite  one  for  bathers,  and  so 
it  certainly  would  be,  were  it  not  for  some 
drawbacks;  bat,  while  so  contiguous  to  Irish 
Town,  I  should  think  it  the  least  fitting  resort 
in  the  world  for  the  weak,  and  sensitive,  and 
delicate  valetudinarian.  The  fields  on 
of  the  city  form  but  a 

for 


city.' 

Joe.  ■  J 

4  The  sweep  is  wide,'  I  replied,  'ml 
doubt  not  you  think  me  unovBoointj*  a 
making  it ;  hat  what  I  mean  to  aaviiws, 
that,  with  these  exceptions,  the  prank  »« 

with  dirt,  wr 

a  pa  rtments  are  irroorrveaiently  and  iahji*) 
farntsfard,their  servants  are  shnerrdyud  dsn. 
and  deficient  in  that  correct  departajent  vbri 
renders  those  of  the  Enehsh  so  nhtt' 
The  dress  of  the  gentry  partakes  nwrt  sji 
irery  than  costliness — of  show,  than  **J  t» 
tihty;  while  they  imitate  the  ir*nmr*»a«V 
visiting  honrTof  the  me«  pobskei  etfe 
without  having  it  in  their  power  to 
mate  to  a  closer  resemblance.  1  do  m  a? 
into  question  their  right,  m  these  rmtira- 
every  one  may  eat  at  what  hour,  sad  H I 
he  pleave* ;  I  only  mention  it,  to  *Vw  ** 
much  their  inebriation*  bend  toatw  ft 
great  end  rh«  fashionable.  Tke  *Vf .« 

The  custom,  so  general  vwsr, 
of  having  two  prieee  on  their  pe*« 
in  London  be  kicked  on  as  disps*-  < 
anv  shop  having  the' least  claim  to 
bitrty:  and  your  streets  cofitin«e 
rested  with  beggar*,  annoying  you  i"^ 
ry,  by  their  entreaties,  and  verv  often  ei*r 
dtsgust  brtheeshilrrtionof  t 


or  Spit,  is  attended  with  panse  for  the  spectator :  nal 
The  Spindle,  or  Spit,  i.  a  ground,  cold,  withered,  and 


they  will  be  remedied 
rives,  if  ever  it  do,  which  it 
the  powerful  rival  of  her  rieer  ex"" 
Abundant  in  population,  fruitful  is  S*  ^ 
ductions  of  the  earth,  more  prapww^ 
stocked  than  any  other  nation  with  •> 
est  cattle,  it  is  iDrtanchoty  to  ** 
Meetings  have  been  perverted 
ness  and  cupidity  of  manl-~bowsf^*-^ 
the  midst  of  such  plenty,  are  exposed  »  ^ 
destitution  which  life  can  endure  f  f  rktj 
at  drink  to  better  times,  when 
may  be  enabled  to  dispense,  ss  RaWty  : 
lite  wishes  prompt,  that  whir* 
honal  delight — free  and  unrt*nd«  ■ 
natality.'  ■  'J 

•  Drink  deep,*  said  Jot,  af  l> 
chanting  an  old  song?— *• j'^ 
'  Believe  me,  jentlesnen,  the  Urn 
Of  which  I'm  proud  to  be, 
By  nature  is  exceeding  grand. 
Her  sons  alt  bravery. 
•The  blood  which  they  so  oft  ba 
In  Egypt,  France,  and  Spin— 
la  Hindooitan  where  too  ibej"** 

jaY**  . 
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'  Will  this  attest,  and  if  once  mm 

1  tipir  gallant  aid  be  wanted  ; 
Hi #7 '11  five  m  fnx4y  their  bean's  gore. 
As  whiskey — freak  decanted. 


•So  wken  we  fill  the  sparkling  flats, 

We  always  may  remember, 
Ttie  summer  of  Ofti  days  will  pass, 

And  yield  auto  December.' 
Siflemher,  ItsM.  A  LOST. 


NXL-ADMIRARI, 

SO.  XIV. 

A  C  tan  am  publisher,  ia  announcing  a  trans- 
lation of  Harriet  Wilson's  Memoirs,  has  the 
unparalleled  effrontery,  not  only  to  recom- 
mend that  notorious  performance,  but  to  as- 
sert that  it  presents  a  most  faithful  character- 
istic pjotere  of  the  partners  of  '  licentious' 
London.  What  an  epithet  for  the  capital  of 
the  knost  moral,  religious,  and  enlivened 
on  tite  face  of  the  earth,  as  we — more 
a  love  of  veracity,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  than 
koto  any  seeling  of  vanity,  are  pleased  to 
style  ourselves!  The  man  does  not  regard  it 
is  a  singular  meral  phenomenon,  tU.it.  among 
a  people  who  pique  themselves  so  much  on 
their  ultra-morality,  there  should  exist  so 
much  frivolity,  and  such  very  incorrect  do- 
ings, as  are  recorded  in  that  flagitious  book  ; 
but  he  very  complacently  and  coolly  affirms, 
that  whoever  wishes  to  see  the  manners  of 
the  upper  classes  of  English  society  portray- 
ed, snlitltere  nod  them  delineated  by  the  hand' 
of — not  a  master,  do,  hut  a  mutrest.  We  do 
not  intend,  however,  to  anathematize  the  fel- 
[©V,  or  make  a  display  of  our  own  eloquence, 
MB  to  bewail  the  sad  figure  we  most  neces- 
i-i !  v  make  in  the  eyes  of  our  neighbour*,— 
»e  who  act  as  such  rigid  censors  to  all  the 
"est  of  Europe.  •  - 

Licentious!  this  might  be  a  very  appropri- 
Lte  epithet  fix  John  Bull  to  employ  in  speak - 
ng  of  Naples,  or  Vienna,  or  Pahs,  or  Berlin, 
tr  Moscow;  but,  when  applied  to  London— 
d  a  city  where  all  classes  are  so  pure  and  so 
drtuous,  it  is  surely  a  most  audacious  libel.  If 
be  fellow  really  believes  what  he  asserts,  his 
-:  " ranee  is  stupendous;  and,  whether  he 
oes  or  not,  the  consequences  are  equally 
mischievous.  His  countrymen  will  be  led 
ito  a  most  deplorable  error,  and  imagine 
sat  the  land  of  Bible  societies,  and  mission- 
aod  reform,  may  need  a  little 
itself;  and  that,  before  we  indulge 
ther  countries,  we  ought 

•  look  around  us  at  home.  If  people  can 
rtach  any  credit  to  such  a  performance,  they 
my  be  led  to  believe  anything.  There  is 
Mxiing  too  gross  to  be  swallowed  by  such 
ills ;  they  may  be  made  to  suppose  that  we 
rra  Sunday  newspapers  full  of  scandal  and 
decency,  and  that  pious  John  Bull  occupies 

*  Sabbath  ia  perusing  them;  that  we  hate 
jy  old  women  who  chronicle  their  follies  in 
it  journals ;  that  our  political  liberty  has 
ralfowed  up  our  personal  liberty ;  that  we 
v-e  patriots  who  will  accept  sinecures,  and 
gislalors  who  break  laws.  No  absurdity  is 
j  monstrous,  too  revolting  for  such  dupes : 


were  any  one  to  affirm  that  our  police  tole- 
rates gaming-houses,  that  organized  and  sys- 
tematic swindling  is  carried  on  in  this  metro- 
polis, that  in  England  people  set  up  as  me-* 
ney-renders  without  a  farthing,  end  that  per- 
sons make  a  trade  of  selling  bail,  such  egre- 
gious blockheads  would  give  their  implicit 
credence  to  it.  Not  even  the  most  contradic- 
tory assertions  shock  them :  they  may  one 
day  be  made  to  believe  that  John  Bull's  de- 
votion is  gloomy  and  atrabilious,  rigid  and 
morose — that  our  English  Sunday  is  a  day 
of  unremitted  gloom,  when  our  parks  and 
public  walks  are  quite  deserted,  our  toll-gate- 
keepers fast  asleep,  and  John  himself  fasting 
on  his  knees  at  cnureh  or  at  home ;  and  on 
the  neat  they  will  believe,  with  Mr.  Mulock, 
that  we  are  utter  reprobates,  and  in  a  state 
of  absolute  heathenism ;  and  that  our  Paleys 
and  Watsons  are  tittle  better  than  atheists. 

If,  indeed'  an  estimate  of  London  morals 
is  to  be  formed  from  the  reports  of  London 
courtesans  and  kept  women,  it  is  high  time 
for  us  to  lower  our  tone.  W  hethcr,  however, 
ladies  of  this  stamp  are  particularly  veracious, 
admits  of  some  doubt ;  and  we  are  even  very 
much  inclined  to  question  whether  those  gen- 
tlemen wIkj  publish  their  amours  to  the  world 
with  so  much  complacency  are  always  to  be 
relied  on,  since  the  honour  and  mora!  feeling 
of  such  persons  is  certainly  not  the  nicest  in 
the  world,  however  it  may  please  them  to  va- 
pour about  tbeir  sensibility  in  this  respect, 
Such  writers,  whether  male  or  female,  when 
they  sit  down  to  record  their  own  infamy, 
and  their  own  scoundrelism,  uniformly  repre- 
sent tliemselves  as  the  most  amiable  and  ge- 
nerous of  human  beings,  spite' of  trie  little  IH- 
disereuons  into  which  they  may  have  fallen— 
the  venial  errors  of  human  nature.  But  it  re- 
ally  requires  no  small  degree  of  credulity,  to 
believe  that  persons  of  this  description  are 
such  zealots  for  truth,  as  to  immolate  to  it 
every  other  consideration. 


ELLEW. 

Nam  by  a  willow's  murmuring  stream 

Ellen  sal  in  sad  despair, 
Her  William  was  her  soul's  fond  theme, 

He  was  gen'ious,  brave,  and  fair  ; 
But  be,  alas  !  was  far  away* 

Glory  hr'd  his  warlike  breast : 
Long  did  she  mourn  and  grieve  each  day, 

Then  ia  tears  would  sink  to  rest. 
Oae  eve  she  sat  ia  1 

Pensive  o'er  a  i 
The  moon  iu  beauty  did  impart 

O'er  (be  ocean's  briuy  deep  ; 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 

SOKO. 

By  U.  Brandt tth,  Jmn.  £jy. 
tans  is  a  breese,  there  is  a  slower, 
That  tool,  the  cheek,  delights  the 


Young  morn  may  beam  wT^orient  my, 
But  'tis  uot  half  so  dear  to  use 

As  the  light  shades  of  parting  day— 
At  e'entide,  love,  I'll  come  to  thec. 

There  is  a  gem  that,  radiant  far 

And  wide,  suods  round  unwonted  light, 
All-sparkling  a*  the  brightest  star 

That  studs  the  broad  expanse  of  night. 
But  oh!  not  e'en  the  brilliant's  blaze, 

I  feel,  is  half  so  dear  to  me 
As  Uic  meek  glow-worm's  fainter  ray* — 

Atje'cntide,  then,  I'll  come  to  thee. 

There  is  a  sound,  there  is  a  sigh, 

That  murmurs  through  the  flowery  raU 
There  is  a  tear  that  dims  the  eye, 

When  sorrow  tells  her  artless  tale— 
But  not  the  sigh  from  vale  or  grove, 

Is  half  so  sweet,  so  dear  to  me 
As  star-lit  tear  or  sigh  of  love— 

At  e'entide,  then,  " 
I       /«/>,  1B25. 


t  iu  rapture  burn'd, 
•Just  Heav'n  P  exxlaim'd  she  with  a  tear, 

*  Tis  my  William  safe  returu'd.' 
With  anxious  speed  she  quickly  flew;  ' 

As  the  vessel  neer'd  the  shore, 
She  wav'd  her  hand — but  soon  she  knew, 

That  her  William  was  no  more ! 
With  ghastly  look,  and  hollow  eyes, 
She  rushed  impetuous  to  her  fate, 
And  to  her  William  dear  she  flies, 

And  in  the  sea  becomes  bis  mate.  P. 


flm 


Folio. 


FINE  ARTS. 

BrWIFar.  Parti. 
188S.  Clay. 
The  first  portion  of  this  very  splendid  work, 
which  is  to  be  published  in  three  parts,  has 
just  appeared ;  tt  contains  six  views,  taken 
by  Lieutenant  Moore,  of  the  89th  regiment,' 
of  some  of  the  striking  scenes  of  the  present- 
seat  of  war  in  India,  finely  engraved  by- 
Hunt  and  Pyall,  and  beautifully  coloured. 

and  we  doubt  not  strikingly  correct ;  some  of 
them  are  remarkable  for  the  grandeur  of  ori- 
ental architecture,  and  others  for  their  psc- 
t  urcsquc  effect ;  while  some  combine  the  riches 
of  nature  and  art.  One  of  these  plates  gives 
a  very  striking  view  of  the  storming  one  of 
the  Birman  stockades,— a  sort  of  f 


which  has  given  our  army  in  India  much 
trouble,  and  often  arrested  its  progress  during 
the  present  war.    The  stockades  are  preneral- 


ly  made  of  Bamboo,  which  in  this  i 
attains  a  size  and  luxuriance  unknown  to  the 
other  parts  of  India,  bamboos  being  found- 
measuring  thirty-six  inches  in  eircujpfer- 
these  stockades  have  embrasures, 
be  defended  by  mus-' 
by 


hich  they 


Intending  to  return  to  this  work,  and  no- 
tice it  more  at  length,  we  shall  only  say  that' 
it  has  already  obtained  about  seven  hundred 
subscribers  in  India,  and  that  it  is  fully  wor- 
thy of  such  distinguished  patronage.  The 
size  of  the  plates  is  fifteen  inches  by  eleven 
and  a  halt,  aod  the  views  are  accompanied 
by  well- written  descriptive  notes,  and  a 


ARCHITECTURAL  ANTIQUITIES  OP  .NOR- 
MANDY. 

Mr.  Pcoim,  with  five  of  his  pupils,  have 
lately  returned  from  Normandy,  with  a  largo 
collection  of  sketches,  books,  &c.  calculated 
to  illustrate  the  ancient  architecture  of  that 
province.  He  has  also  brought  home  seve- 
ral casts  of  ancient  capital*,  bases,  canopies, 
and  other  members  of  the  buildings  at  Caen 
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and  Rouen.    We  understand  the 


A  scrim  of  prints  by  our  most  eminent 
landscape  engravers,  representing  view*  of 
all  the  cities  in  England,  from  drawings  by 
G.  F.  Hobson,  are  preparing  for  publication ; 
and,  from  the  respective  talents  of  die  differ- 
ent artists,  we  may  calculate  on  a  very  choice 
and  exquisite  work. 

THE  DRAMA, 

AHD  PUBLIC  AMUSEMEHTS. 

Covekt  Garuks  Theatre.— A  new  co- 
medy was  produced  at  this  theatre,  on 
Wednesday  night,  entitled  L>l,'i  Vkltny,  ttr 
a  ScAtui  Jar  Pride.  Of  the  plot,  which  is 
taken  from  a  Spanish  play,  the  following  is 
an  outline : — The  Princess  Diana  (Miss  La- 
cy), daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Barcelona, 
though  her  father  is  anxious  that  she  should 
become  a  bride,  disdains  to  own  that  she  has 
ever  felt  the  tender  passion.    Don  Cesar 


(.Mr.  C.  Kemble),  a  Neapolitan  prince*,  wht 
is  desperately  enamoured  of  Diana,  apprised 
and  guided  by  Penin  (Mr.  Jonea)  of  her  de- 
termination, meets  her  with  affected  indif- 
ference. Piqued  by  his  neglect,  the  lady 
soon  grows  impatient  to  make  a  conquest  of 
him  :  the  real  passion  of  Cesar  occasionally 
breaks  out  in  spite  of  himself,  bat  the  scorn 
with  which  he  »  in  the  first  instance  treated, 
rc-cals  bira  to  himself :  he  laughs  at  the  prin- 
cess for  having  thought  that  he  was  serious, 
ttHis  her  that  she  will  make  him  vain  of  his 
acting,  and  changes  her  momentary  triumph 
into  bitter  mortification.  Afterwards,  when 
she  lws  been  playing  on  thejjuitar  in  a  gar- 

which  succeeds  to  the  music  of  Diana— he  is 
beyond  measure  grateful,  when  he  is  ordered 
to  quit  her  presence,  and,  finally,  he  selects 
another  for  his  wise.  -The  other  persons  of 
the  drama  favour  the  plan,  and  the  inexorable 
princess  is  at  last  almost  frantic  with  disap- 
pointed low  and  jealousy.  Of  course  the 
mask  is  then  thrown  off;  she  is  humbled, 
her  friends  are  merry,  and  marriage  is  an- 
nounced to  be  dose  at  hand. 
■  Much  of  the  merit  of  this  comedy  lies  in 
its  incidents  and  situations,  which  are  well 
calculated  for  effect ;  the  dialogue  is  spirited, 
and  the  humour  rather  broad  and  farcical ;  a 
few  passages,  approaching  to  vulgarity,  seed 
the  pruning  knife ;  and  if  one  or  two  of  the 

would  be  complete.  There  was  nothing  very 
striking  in  the  acting,  though  the  piece  was 
pretty  well  performed,  particularly  the  part 
of  Perrin,  a  sly  intriguing  servant,  by  Mr. 
Jones :  and  the  Princess  Diana,  by  Miss  La- 
cy.   The  play  was  received  throughout  with 

Suon  'a/Sw^Ss'  loud  a^p'S^Tof0!  'ver^ 
crowded  audience. 

This  comedy  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Hyde, 
a  young  and  promising  dramatist,  and  the 
author  of  Alpbonzus,  a  tragedy,  of  which  we 
spoke  very  favourably  a  short  time  ago. 

Hatmarket  Tmratrb. — This  theatre 
closed  die  longest,  and  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful, seasons  it  ever  had,  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing. The  popularity  of  Paul  Pry  continued 


to  the  last,  and  would  have  attracted  crowded 
houses  for -months  longer  had  the  cupidity  of 
the  proprietors  induced  them  to  keep  the 
theatre  open.  Iiston  spoke  the  farewell 
address,  in  the  dress  and  in  the  manner  of 
Paid  Pry,  as  will  be  seen  by  die  following 
copy  of  tins  stage  (not  state)  document  :— 

'  Ladies  amp  Gentlemen, — The  ma- 
nagers have  appointed  me  their  spokesman 
on  this  occasion,  and  really,  between  you 
and  I,  for  it  shall  go  no  further,  they  have 
acted  very  wrong,  because  I  am  not  in  the 
habit  of  speaking  in  public.  Now,  seven 
months  is  a  long  season — summer  season  1 
mean,  unless  we  mean  the  winter  to  last  till 
July.  Dunng  this  period  they  havt  brought 
out  several  new  pieces,  which  have  had  a 
very  great  run — no,  I  mean,  a  tolerable  great 
run ;  and  I  think  between  you  and  I  (for  I 
make  it  a  point  never  to  pry  into  any  body's 
affairs  but  my  own),  that  they  will  be  able 
to  make  both  ends  meet.  The  performers 
also  return  you  their  most  sincere  thanks 
(and  between  you  and  I,  I  think  they  ought 
to  do  so)  for  your  patronage.  I,  myself, 
as  one  of 
heart, 
only, 

patronage  this  season,  wrucn  was  (speaking 
freely  between  ourselves)  very  kind  of  you, 
so  may  we  hope  for  a  continuance  of  it  next 
season. — (Great  applause  and  laughter,  in 
the  midst  of  which  Mr.  Listen,  after  bowing 
repeatedly,  retired,  but  soon  returned.) — I 
beg  your  pardon,  but  I  hope  I  don't  intrude; 
T  just  dropped  in  to  get  my  umbrella,  which 
I  left  in  the  corner,  and  which,  if  1  do  not 
get  now,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  go  without 
till  next  April,  which  is  a  long  tune,  you'll 
allow.' 

We  need  not  say  that  this  address  was 
frequently  interrupted  by  the  laughter  and 
applause  of  an  audience  which  crowded  the 
house  to  the  ceiling. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  the  proprietors  will  avail 
themselves  of  the  recess,  to  remodel  the  side- 
boxes,  -at  least,  which  are  the  worst  contrived 
and  most  inconvenient  of  any  theatre  we 
ever  visited.  '  • 


me  of  them,  thank  you  with  all  my 
t,  and  take  leave  of  you  pro  trumpery 
,  and  as  you  have  been  liberal  in  your 
onage  this  season,  which  was  (speaking 


of* 
1* 


LITERATURE  AND  SCIENCE. 

Mrt.  Belfoni. — We  are  happy  to  find  that 
the  subscription  commenced  for  the  relief  of 
this  very  deserving  lady,,  goes  on  well.  A 
committee  of  ladies  is  about  to  be  formed,  and 
a  public  meeting  called,  hi  order  to  aid  the 
good  work.  The  daily  journals,  particularly 
the  Times  and  Herald,  have  advocated  the 
cause .  of  Mrs.  Beboni  with  a  teal  and  a  li- 
berality which  does  them  much  honour. 

Mr.  H.  Lytton  Bulwer's  work,  entitled 
an  Autumn  m  Greece,  in  the  year  1824, 
comprising  sketches  of  the  character,  cus- 
toms, and  scenery  of  the  country,  with  a 
view  of  its  present  critical  state,  in  letters 
addressed  to  Charles  Brinsley  Sheridan, 
Esq.  will  appear  very  shortly. 

Kuttel  Institution. — Mr.  Brayley,  F.  S.  A. 
the  author  of  The  History  and  Antiquities  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  several  topogra- 
phical works  of  great  merit,  is  elected  se- 
cretary and  librarian  to  the  Kussel  Insti- 
tution ;  and  we  congratulate  its  proprietors 


on  the  appointment  of  so 

a  man  to  those  offices  of 
Aitnougn  literary  is 
sututions  do  not  meet  with  half  the  patron- 
age they  merit,  yet  we  learn  this  instituboa 
is  rapidly  improving,  and  wdl,  we  doubt  not, 
prosper,  as  the  neighbourhood  increases, 
which  it  does  very  much ;  and  as  due  love  of 
literature  and  science  is  extended,  the  shara 
of  the  institution  will  rue  in  value,  its  fundi 

IV  faS&H 'baTmoved  on°skrwiy 
ostentatiously,  but  gradually  augmented  ki 
property.  There  is  a  good  account  of  tks 
institution  in  11m ion's  Public  Buildings  of 
London,  a  work,  in  which  Mr.  Brayley,  ta« 
new  librarian,  has  several  historical  and  in- 
scriptive essays. 

We  understand  that,  inCOnsequ 

Shed  by°Knigbl  and^ ' 
ary  Review,  advertia 
has  Wen  abandoned. 

The  Rev.  Christian  Anderson  is  aboat  k 
put  to  press  a  work,  called  the  Constitutor 
of  lite  Human  Family,  with  the  Duties  asi 
Advantages  which  are  involved  in  that  suet- 
lar  Conatitation. 

The  History  of  Scotland,  for  the- Use  of 
Schools,  by  the  Rev.  Alexander  Stewart,  a 
in  the  press. 

Mr.  George  Fulton  is  about  to  pubis* 
Lessons  adapted  to  the  Capacities  of  Cas- 
dren ;  with  a  Vocabulary. 

A  work,  entitled    Etymon*  of  Kurt; 

ing  for  publication.  "^^V.  ?'^ 

1  The  New  French  Manual  and  TriwAW  s 
Companion,  containing  a  familiar  Ioowhe- 
t  ion  to  French  Pronunciation,  ecc,  by  Gabri- 
el Surenne,  F.  S.  S  A  ,  is  in  the  press. 

A  Collection  of  Mathematical  Table*  t» 
William  Galhrakh,  A.M.,  Lecturer  on 
thematic*  in  Edinburgh,  i»  in  the  | 

Baron  Charles  Duptn's 
thematic*,  (Geometric  at  Mechanics*  s>s 
Art  et  Metiers  et  des  Beaux  Arts.)  dearer'  i 
last  winter  to  the  artisans  of  Paris,  are  no*  -~ 
course  of  publication  in  that  capital.  The* 
are  so  highly  esteemed  that  Count  Chabrc 
the  minister  of  i 
professors  at  forty-one  i 
to  die  youth  training  up  for  the 
vice.    Of  tins  celebrated  work,  a  1 
with  additions  and  imp  rove  menu  adapted  I 
the  state  of  the  arts  in  England,  will  he  im- 
mediately commenced  in  weekly  iiinnhnti,  nr 
der  the  title  of  the  MaUiematical  Sciences, 
practically  applied  to  the  Useful  and  F«* 
Arts,  a  first  book  for  every  desadsUsssrsf 


OR,  PACTS,  f  INCIES,  AND  BRCOtl.l 

a  ni  Kom  at  ion  roa  ca i stared. 

[f>^itUtop*A.io^re 


AND  WEEKLY  REVIEW. 


For  one  pint  draws  another  in. 

And  that  pint  light*  a  pipe  ; 
AnA  that,  in  the  room,  they  tap 

And  drink  it  out  ere  nig  bt. 
Nor  d  learning  of  a  sudden  bounce, 

From  vinous  sulphurs  stor'd  within) 
Winch  blows  a  drunkard  up  at  once, 

When  the  Are  takes  life's  magazine. 
An  apoplexy  kills  as  sure,  > 

As  cannon  ball ;  and  oft  as  soon  ; 
And  will  sm  more  yield  to  a  cure, 

Titan  mard'riog  chain-shot  from  a  gun. 
Why  should  men  dread  a  cannon  bore  ? 
.  Yet  boldly  'proach  a  pottle  pot ; 
That  may  fall  short*  shoot  wide  or  o'er, 
I  Bui  drinking  is  the  surer  shut- 
H  <  \»  many  fools  about  tliis  town, 

Do  quaff  and  laugh  away  their  time? 
And,  nightly,  knock  each  other  down, 

With  claret  clubs  of  no  grape  wine. 
Until  a  dart  from  Bacchus'  quiver, 

A*  Solomon  described!  rigut, 
Does  shoot  bit  Tartar  through  the  liver, 

Then  (bono*  nvci<u )  ant ,  good  night. 
Goed  wine  will  kill,  as  well  as  bud, 
i  Whrn  drank  beyond  (our  nature's)  bounds  ; 
Then  wine  gives  lire  a  mortal  slab, 
,  And  leaves  her  weltering  in  her  wounds. 
Such  were  the  ruk-s  okl  Buynard  gave, 

To  one  with  whom  be  could  be  tree  { 
Better  youll  fioin  no  doctor  have, 

Beside*  they  come  without  a  fee. 

The  Monkey*  Epitaph.— U  has  been  said, 
mat  the  beautiful  Lady  C  had  a  favour- 
ite monkey,  who  died,  as  mostoi  them  in 
this  country  do,  ot'tubercled  lungs.  At  dinner, 
ra  die  following  day,  her.teiyiihip  asked  the 
celebrated  Mr.  $h  -  d — n ,  then  quite  a  young 
man,  to  write  -an  epitaph  on  her  favourite, 
whose  name  was  Jim.   The  wit  looked  first 


XT; 


at  the  beautiful  woman  who  made  the  re- 
then  at  he r  husband,  Sir  Ralph,  and 
"  i  cotuideralion,  said : — 
row  Uttie  Jim, 
I'm  sorry  for  him  ; 
I'd  rather  by  half 
*T  had  been  Sir  Ralph. 

Marten*.-  Charles  Mathews  was  excel- 
lent in  his  disguises  in  early  life;  when  a 
member  of  the  '  School  of  Garrick'  Club,  he 
on*  night  forced  himself  into  the  room  in  dis- 
guise, and  was  not  known  by  a  single  mem- 
ber except  Henry  Johnstone,  who  was  in  the 
secret .  until  he  threw  off  his  wig,  spectacles, 
and  false  nose. 

of  a  Spaniel— A.  favourite  spa- 
en  to  an  enclosed  yard  and  shown 
several  rabbits  put  there  to  be  fattened;  the 
animal  was  then  put  into  the  kennel  at  some 
distance,  where  there  were  five  other  sporting 
dogs.  On  the  following  inorn-ng,  two  friends 
wf>nt  to  the  kennel,  to  take  out  the  dogs  to 
pursue  their  amusement  of  shooting.  The 
animals  were  always  eager  to  get  out,  and 
i  evinced  their  joy  by  leaping  about  their 
er,  rolling  on  the  grass,  itc.;  but  no 
had  he  unclosed  the  door  than  they 
all  rushed  forth,  and  followed  the  spaniel,  at 
full  Speed,  to  the  door  of  the  place  where  the 
rabbits  were  confined,  without  noticing  their 
master  or  obeying  bis  call.  In  this  instance 
there  must  have  been,  not  only  the  communi- 
cation of  intelligence,  but  an  agreement  to 
avail  themselves  of  it,  and  act  together  under 


French  Calendar  for  1 793,  commencing  Sept.  2  2. 

Autumn. — Vendemaire,  vintage  month,  from 
Sept.  21  to  Oct.  21  inclusive,  30  days. 
Bramaire,  fog  month,.  "*°m  Oct.  22  to 
Nov.  20  inclusive,  30  days.  Frimaire, 
sleet  month,  from  Nov.  31  to  Dec.  20  in- 
clusive, 30  days 

Winttr  N  i vase,  snow  month,  from  Dec.  21 
to  Jan.  19  inclusive,  30  days.  Pluvoise, 
rain  month,  from  Jan.  80  to  Feb.  18  in- 
clusive, 30  days.  Ventose,  wind  month, 
from  Feb.  19  to  March  20  inclusive,  30 
days. 

Spring. — (terminal,  budding  month,  from 
March  21  to  April  19  inclusive,  30  days. 
Froreal,  flower  month,  from  April  20  to 
May  19  inclusive,  30  days.  I'rairial,  pas- 
ture month,  from  May  20  to  June  18  in- 


clusive, 30  days. 
Summer. — Messidor,  harvest  month,  from 
June  19  to  July  18  inclusive,  30  days. 
Thermidor,  hot  month,  from  July  19  to 
Aug.  17  inclusive,  30  days.  Fructidor, 
fruit  month,  from  Aug.  18  to  Sept.  16  in- 
clusive, 30  days. 
Sons  Ctdnlidct,  as  feasts  dedicated  to  les  Ver- 
bis, Sept.  1 7 ;  le  Genie,  Sept.  18;  le  Tra- 
vail, Sept.  19;  FOpinion,  Sept.  20;  lea 
Recompenses,  Sept.  21 ; — being  the  5  re- 
maining days  which  complete  the  365. 
N.  B.  Sans  Ctdotides  have  since  been  re- 
named Jour*  Contpleinentaires.    The  interca- 
lary day  of  every  fourth  year  is  to  be  called 
La  Saiu  Culatiae,  on  which  there  is  to  be  a 
national  renovation  of  their  oath — to  live  free, 
or  die. 

The  month  is  divided  into  three  decades, 
the  days  of  which  are  called  from  the  Latin 

numerals:— 

1,  Primidi;  2,  Duodi;  3,Tridi;  4,  Quar- 
tidi;  5,  Quintidi;  6,  Sextidi;  7,  Septidi;  8, 
Octodi;  9,  Novodi;  10,  Decadi,  which  is  to 
bt  the  day  ot  rest. 

Out  Umlrim  at  the 
ing  account  of  tlte  number  of  persons  out- 
lawed, in  England  and  Ireland,  iu  1683,  with 
the  value  of  their  forfeited  estates,  is  copied 
from  Sir  Hans  Sloaue's  MSS.  in  the  British 
Museum  (vol.  2902),  and  now  first  publish- 
ed : — 

'  Outlawed  in  Engl,  since  13 

Feb.  88,  on  accompt  6f  the 

Rebellion  mini   57  persons. 

'In  Ireland   3921  ditto. 

£.    l.  sf. 

«  Forfeited  estates  valued  at  2,685,130  5  9 

'Estates  restored  by  articles    724,923  4  6 

•  by  favour     260,863   7  3 

'  Debts  affecting  the  forfeit- 
ed estates   161,936  15  6 

'  Debts  due  to  forfeiting  per- 
sons not  restored   1 20,01 3  13  10 

'  Houses,  tytlies,  mills,  fo- 
rests, above   

'  Woods  standing  upon  for- 


An  American  Innkeeper  §  Advert urmen' . — 
Stephen  Brock,  late  of  the  flourishing  village 
of  Doylstown,  takes  this  excellent  method  of 
acquainting  those  who  are  not  knotting  ones, 
that  so  far  from  having  shifted  his  quarters  to  < 
the  Lake  Country,  the  Cherokee  Settlement, 
kor  any  such  outlandish  region,  he  has  only 
removed  to  the  sign  of  the  Crriss  A'ry*,  the 
public  house  kept  by  Peter  Adams,  Esq.  on' 
the  Eaton  road,  one  mile  from  Doylstown— 
a  long  mile  to  slow  travellers,  but  short, 
enough  to  all  who  stir  their  stumps  briskly. 
He  keeps  open  house  at  the  Cross  Keys,  and 
will  be  happy  to  entertain  all  his  old  frienJs, 
and  as  many  new  ones  as  choose*  to  call  on  i 
him.  He  keeps  all  the  variety  of  th«  best 
and  the  very  strongest  liquors  there  is  in  the 
nation,  and  serves  them  in  the  genleelest 
manner;  his  friends  will  be  cordiidlif  received, 
and  entertained  in  a  spirited  manner.  Law- 
yers may  practise  at  his  bar  without  being 
nonsuited;  travellers  may  stop  before  they  are 
too  far  gam ;  gunners,  if  they  are  not  shot  al- 
ready ;  passengers  in  a  shower,  who  take  no 
comfort  in  getting  soaked;  stage-drivers,  to 
take  a  small  horn  ;  farmers  may  stop,  and  not 
be  corned ;  and,  in  fact,  if  the  whole  country 
comes  to  see  him,  they  would  find  things  to 
go  on  swimmingly,  as  Curran  said  to  the  wigs 
in  the  Liffy  Tits  stables  are  large  and  com- 
modious, and  a  horse  will  find  himself  well 
entertained,  even  if  his  i 
dude  to  stay  all  night 
being  all  the  go  now,  no  man  will  be  I 
of  his  cash  unreasonably. 

Tavern  keepers  are  invited  to  stop  and  take, 
a  drop  of  exchange  bitters,  and  all  who  have 
old  ttoru,  are  requested  to  settle  ap,  so  as  to 
be  ready  for  a  fresh  start. 

Evelyn,  in  his  memoirs,  says,'1  August  15, 
the  hairy  woman,  twenty  years 
had  before  seen  when  a  child, 
at  Augsburg  in  Germany;  her 
very  eyebrowes  were  combed  upwards,  and 
all  her  forehead  as  thick  and  even  as  growes, 
-  ony  woman's  bead,  neatly  dressed — a" 


Evelyn,  in 
1657,  I  saw  t 


'  Denominations  of  lands 
which  have  no  acres  an- 
nexed, but  may  be  70  or 
80,000  acres,  worth  . . . . 

'  R  ?cei  ved  by  grantees,  from 

the  sale  of  their  estates . . 

i 


0  0 
60,000  0  0 


140,000  0  0 
68,155   3  1 


a  bright  browne.  fine  as  well-dressed  flax, 
e  was  now  married,  and  told  me  she  had 
e  child  that  was  not  hairy,  nor  were  any 
ons.    She  was  very  well 
loothcharusici 


on 

very  long  lock  of  haire  out  of  each  eare ;  she 
had  also  a  most  prolix  beard  and  mustachios, 
with  long  locks  growing  on  the  middle  of  her 
nose,  like  an  Iceland  dog  exactly,  the  colour 
of 
She 
one  i 

of  her  parents  or  i 
shaped,  and  p'~ 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Ova  old  correspondent,  who  fifteen  months 
ago  wrote  to  us, and  from  whom  we  have  again 
received  a  letter,  enclosing  an  article  which 
shall  appear  lu  our  next,  is  requested  to  teal 
to  our  office  on  Monday,  for  a  I 
with  the  initials  cf  his  name. 

The  work  alluded  to  hy 
already  reviewed  in  The  . 


tL-^Sntin't  lliudoo  AUraaony.  Bvi.  IS*.— 
fkrupc  »■>  Vulcasoes,  Hro  1S>  —  Paaaarang  lUri,  oc 
Mamuira  a>f  an  Hindoo,  3  »<4«.  24c. — Dr.  Gregory  •  Ma- 
thematics for  Practical  Mm  Sto.  plates,  rkc 
Hananrda  Trpograpbia,  royal  a»o  plait*,  ate.  V.  3*. 
In  bninh.— llivtory  of  Slfafoiil,  royal  Svo. 


jr  of  Bkarotd.  royal  B,o.  24,.— tjuv. 
.  .     . ...  ~~ — ft**  tftitjea,  ft*.— LJtenry  fearaalr , 

l%.,l.rrm»in       Djgjtiz0d  by  QQOg[( 


sic.  14a.— 
3/.  3a.  »s- 
24,-Oa- 

feavsair. 

Google] 
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Tli . i  il.y .  U  hro  pries  St.  nln  rxarrds, 

MECHANICS*  MAGAZINE,  Vol.  IV. 
with  I  Portrait  of  Peter  Nkbalsoo,  Era.,  An 
thorof  the  Builder  and  Workman'.  Mow  Director  kc. 

NEW  EDITIONS  of  Vohv  I.,  n.,  and  III  are  ». 
on  Mlc 

iMiH  I  printed  fn»  Knight  tad  Ueey,  Publishers 
of  PNMM  tbttie.ui  Arts,  at  tb«  James  Watt,  io  Pa- 
I  it  muter  Row. 

A  Thud  ami  tTraJjp  H«W  .call,  printed  in  t-o  to. 
lurnet  tSmo  villi  a  map,  Soar  portrait*,  and  vdewt  of 
tlw tMMfl  of  lb.  Niemeu,  and  of  Ueewoiagrtlion 
of  Moscow.    Price  lo*.  4u  boarJ*  of 

TIB  HISTORV  ,rf  ihe  EXPEDITION 

*  lo  RPSWA,  uodortatred  by  the  Emperor  Ncaw 
♦eon,  in  1S14. 

By  GEN  COUNT  PHIUP  DE  *EWCR 
The  unpredicated  *ucce*»  abich  the  origins!  work 
•has  obtained  ...  Frsnce  >o  Icaa  than  seven  editions  coo- 
shtting  of  30.000  copi«.,  bavin*  been  an!. I  off  in  Vm 
"than  trn  months).  In  iu*»c>ewl  proof  of  tb«  loterrat 
J*g  >«  *»•  excited;  as  well  ai  of  iU  extraordinary 
ewviils  na  ran  birt«*eic»l<-on<r*o*itioa.  Ycnm,  tbe  Author's 
situation  shoat  the  person  of  Napoleon,  during  tni* 
memorable  campaign,  be  hu  been  enabled  to  (Ire  a 
wxrtety  of  detail*  respecting  that  extraordinary  persun- 
wge,  hi*  geuerale,  fce.  (te.  which  are  in  a  grant  oaeuwre 
•new  to  the  pablrc,  and  which  impart  a  chare  to  bit 
work  of  irresistible  attraction  ' 

Of  Mm  I'sUi.bere  may  *4iil  h«  had  copies  of  the  te- 
cetul  edition,  in  3  vol.  Avo  with  ptalet.  Vm. ;  aa  also  of 
tbforlginaJ  Frrnch,  lu  t  tola.  8»o.  with  an  Atlaa  of  fonr 
Fori  rail*,  and  two  View*,  price  Mi.  or  without  the  At- 
los,  ftxt 

Pablrabrd  hy  Treuttel  ami  Wurlr,  Trtultel,  Jua  and 

Bictrter.  No.  30,Seho  Square.  ■  

sjsw*  dny  in  poblisbed,  unbelliahed  with  coloured  en- 
ITTavmcs,  in  rlaae.  price  Si  in  extra  boa  nil, 

I  ETTERS  on  ENTOMOLOGY,  intended 

~~*  <or  the  Aranarturnt  and  Instruction  of  Young 
TeTaorn.  and  to  facilitate  their  aennirinf  a  kuowlcdire 
of  lb*  Natural  Hittory  of  InatcU 

Prinked  for  Ceo  B.  Whittaker.  Are  Maria  Lane 
aUnduo.         i  Of  whom  may  be  had, 

t  The  WONDERS  of  the  VEGETABLE  KINO. 
DOM  DISIXAYED.  in  a  fieri,,  of  uliera.  Seeor.d 
Edition,  price  fjn 

3  The  CON  CHOL4  WIST  S  COMPANION  cam. 
MM  the  Instincts  and  CoualracUons  of  Tealacroua 
Annuls .  with  a  feucral  Sketch  of  tboae  production*. 
I l.i). .  price  Sa.  * 

On  the  lit  of  Dfcember  will  be  published,  illuatrated 
by  acileodid  Engravings,  chiefly  from  living  subjects 
In  the  hlsasus*  uf  Natural  Hittory  in  Ihris,  and  other 
Collection!,  price, in  demy  8«u.  Ii*.  ■  royal  8ro.  IK.  ■ 
royal  tro  with  to*  plkles  csre-fally  coloured.  04a  • 
iWniy  4lo.  with  proof  aniprewiooa  on  India  paper, 2ia. 
The  EigUn  Pail  of  l-P-.awa. 

T-llE  ANIMAL  KINGDOM,  described 

1  and  arrajafed  in  coa/arraila  wiab  ita  Oigsnita- 
lion,  by  the  Karon  Curler,  kc.  kc.  ke.  With  add). 
Uaaai  Deiciipl.sntof  all  the  gpeciea  hitherto  named,  of 
many  not  bi-lurs  nolkad.  and  other  original  Matter,  br 
Edward  OruJth,r  ITS?  and  othen.  "J 

Alao,  U  «Ao.  with  Hilrty  plalea,  price  £i  1CH  •  or 
With  ludia  proofi.  Port  1.  (the  whole  to  be  completed 
in  Ten  Parla)  of 

CI1VIBR8  RESEARCHES  in  FOSSIL  OSTEO- 
MXSY,  la  which  the  Cbnnclcn  of  many  Auimala  am 
eatablUhed,  wbuae  apecie*  have  been  ilcitrosed  by  tit* 
Revolutioni  of  tlie  Ololi*.  * 

In  annoanciog  Ibe  Continnation  of  The  Animal 
kingdom,  and  the  Commencement  of  The  FWi)  OaUo- 
logy,  the  Editor  liat  the  tali.raction  of  »Utiua  that 
tbr«  Woika  will  behonnnrrd  with  occaaiorul  afd'  Troio 
the  Baron  Cuvter  himaelf.  who  baa  in.it  liberally  ode  red 
to  communicate  to  the  Editor  inch  new  facta  and  di.e... 
wriem,  both  in  exuUog  and  in  foaail  ...  L-  •  „  .■  ,i  , ,,,  M 
qiay  arite  pending  the  publication  of  the  Woika.  The 
ti»u»l«ti<iu  of  the  juatly  celebrated  Theory  of  tbe  t>rtb. 
wnich  rornn  the  Inlnidoctory  Ditcourw  to  the  Fixaii 
Oatealogy,  will  be  from  ibe  Baron'!  MauotcHpl.  with 
inipoilaot  addition!  and  correct ioiii,  prepared  tor  a  new 
editiun  of  Uial  work,  which  he  ii  about  C  publish 

No  addition!  to  tbe  Fowl!  Orteology  will  be  mie'rted 
except  Utaae  of  ita  illuttrioua  Author;  and  the  tranaia- 
tinu  will  be  as  literal  ai  tbe  curteauouding  idiotua  of  ibe 
tteo  linjnagei  win  allow  Th«  pfalei  wITr  lie  engra.ed 
if  poaathk,  iu  a  aiiperior  atvle  to  tuose  of  the  original  ' 

Printed  for  Uwa.  B.  Whituker,  j-y  Itirin  Lane, 


A  MOST  CTRIons  ANP  WONDER FDL  BOOK 
Or  MYSTERIES  AND  MAtUC. 
Juat  ready,  la  one  large  raiame,  handaorMly  Wound  in 
red  ck«th,  price  One  Canine*,  embellnthed  with  Htc 
♦xuuiaitHy  clan  red  engraringa.  rll— 1  ThoF.mhlc 
matiral  Title — 9.  Magic  rereaaoniri, — 3  Awful  |n- 
rncatlon  of  a  Spurt  -4  Edward  Kelly  raining  tl>e 
fahoat  of  a  denarted  Peraon  — S  Awful  Appearance 
to  Lord  Lyttclton;  and  Ninety  Vignette  bngnrrugi 
•f  Huro*copei.Rier*gl«pbki.  and  Taliamana.-. 

^HE  ASTROLOGER  of  Uie  NINE- 

*TEENTH  CENTX'RYi  or.  the  Mr  Key  of 
Futartty,  and  Guide  to  Ancient  Mytteriea;  beiig  a 
<om|Jete  Sralent  of  Ocrnlt  Pbilnaeph*.  By  the  Mem- 
ben  of  the  Mercoriii  Raphael,  the  Metropolitan  Aetre- 
logar;  Ihe  Editor  of  the  Prophetic  Almanack  ;  and 
other  Sideral  Art  lata  of  Irstrete  Eminence.— The  Se- 
venth Edition,  aaperrtaad  and  corrected,  with  nuaae* 
mm  Additimn,  byMcrlinua  Augticn*.  Junior.  Cent , 
Author  of  Cntnin,  The  Fbiloaopliicul  Merlin,  Sybillin* 
Fragairnta,  kc,  and  Member  of  acrerai  Learned  So 
crctiet.  r 

Lemrlnn  i  printed  for  Knight  and  Lacey,  Patera neter 
Row ;  Wealiey  and  Tjrrel,  Dublin ;  and  nald  by  all 
Uookaellera. 

Tbiadiyt*  uul.li.lied,  in  3  ,ol».  fi.no.  price  16a,  bd 

]VfONTVlLLE;  or,  the  Dark  Ueir  of  the 

iJa-  Caatle,  a  Norel. 

Printed  for  A.  K.  Newanaa  »i>d  Co  f/indon. 
Tbe  following  will  aii|>mr  thii  Wmler  — 
DEEDS  of  Ihe  OLDEN  T1 ME8,  by  Anne  of  Swansea, 

1  TCdn.  •  ■»  * 

BRAVO  of  VENICE,  by  M.  G.  Cewta,  Ran  Mh  edition 
EUSTACE  HTZ-niCIIARD.  a  Tal.  o/  tl.e  C5 

Wig,  by  the  Author  of  the  Bandit  Chief, 'or  the 

I.orda  of  Drrinea,  fnur  Tola. 
MYSTERIOUS  MONK,  or  the  Witard  a  Tower,  hy 

B  A  Bolen,  three  rola. 
HIGHLAND  MAftY.hy  tbe  Anlhoroftbe  Fonndling 

«f  Gbmlbom.  kr.  three  ml  a.  . 
»WOT«*  MONTSERRAT,  a  Romance,  by  William 

Child  Green,  two  vol*. 
Tbe  ENUIJSI1  BARONET,  by  Leuuora  dee  Straella, 

three  » ..|«.  . 

The  UNKNOWN,  or  Northern  Gallery,  by  Francis 
l,»ihnm.  aeennd  edition,  four  mala.- 


ELEGANT  CHRISTMAS  PRESENT. 

Juit  puhliahed,  by  It  Ackermann.  Slraiad,  price  Ita. 

'PUE  FORC,£T  ME  NOT  for  1B26.— 
1  *  It  la  altogether  a  beaatiful  Naw-Yaar's  fJin  for 
etery  clau  of  peraoia  who  are  able  to  rn|oy  tbe  pro- 
ducts of  the  pre**— to  please  tbe  eye,  and  at  tbe  same 
time  cbann  the  tool  '—Literary  Gaaetle. 

'  Tbe  Forget  Me  N«t  for  UOtt  ia  ratnarkable  for  the 
elegaaeeof  the  embetHtLmeotai  many  of  tbe  engrav- 
in»r-  are  worthy  to  take  a  place  in  tbe  beat  collections," 
— Morning  Chronicle. 

'  Fay  the  literary  portion  we  hare  before  oi  a  list  of 
talented  name*,  whose  effort*  have  been  eoneeutiated  to 
render  the  work  completely  calculated  to  fulfil  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  is  designed.'— Sun. 

•  U  Is  an  exuu  iaite  bijou  '— Pho»nlx  and  |jt.  Olin. 

'  Tbe  f  rashK  embelliaiioirnU  an  executed  in  that 
TMriist  ilyle  of  art.'— Morning  Post. 

*Tl»e  embellishments  tie  of  the  must  sunerb  descrin. 
Hon.  —  Public  LerigstL  r 

'The  eugrxrlnga  are  beautifully  executed,  and  Ihe 
original  contrlbntiqiis  are  oi  a  rtry  sntierior  class.— Brl- 
t|ib  Prrse, 

•  Tbe  Forget  Me  Not  of  1RM  it  a  charming  Hula  ro- 
Inmc,  erery  way  worthy  oftlie  high  patronage  iu  pre- 
de(r*»nis  h*»e  obtained  '—Literary  ChroqirTe. 


.  Thii  day  is  publisher!,  ih  3  vol*.  JJrno.  31  *  hoards, 

7M1E  MAGIC  RING;  a  Romance, from 
the  German  of  Frederick,  Baron  de  la  Matte 
Fsurjni' 

Printed  for  Oliver  and  Boyd,  Edinburgh;  and  Geo. 
IV  Wbittaker,  London. 

Of  wliom  may  be  had, 

WILIIEI.M  Mtl>  i  I  U  S  APPRENTICESHIP;  a 
Novel,  frniii  the  On  mm  of  Vm  thr  ;  3  MH.  nuat  Svo. 
X  I  lit  fid.  board* 

FlW.IGN  SCENES  1 1 1. 1  TRAVELLING  RECKE- 
A  HONS  ,  hy  |ohi  llonaiaoo,  E,q  of  tb*  Hon  Emt  In- 
dia Cmi|a*ay'e  tHrvice,  and  Author  of  Sketches  of  I'p- 
ptr  Canada;  Second  Edition.  3  vols,  port  bvo.  Us. 
bos  nit 

SKETCHES  of  UPPER  CVNADt.  Domestic,  U- 
ral.and  Coarart*ristic<  to  wbult  areaddrd.  Practical 
DeUilt  for  tbe  liif  .raiatiou  of  EtBigranisof  every  Cassv 
snd  some  Recollection*  of  the  United  Slate*  of  Ame- 
rica; by  John  How. wo.  E»o  ;  Tlilid  Edition;  Svu. 
10*.  Cd  boards. 


SniPPINO,  NAYTGATION.  and  commerce 

This  day  is  pnbltshed.  in  nVo.  price  f!  10*.  Ik-., 
ealed;  by  aperial  peimiwai.ni,  to  hi*  F.trrtknntar 
Right  Hon.  Ijnri  Viacwal  Stratttrfrard,  il.  ■  inaW 
sudor  to  tkr  E*npes*tr  •  f  all  Ue  Kassiaa, 

'T'UF.  MISUCHANT,  SHIP  OiVXF.lt, 

*  and  SHIP  MASTER'S  IMItiRTtsd EXPOM 
GUIDE,  comprising  the  new  Contnlidated  \rt.,u». , 
a* erery  other  M|W  of  Authentic  isftimi«ti*n,  »». 
ti»e  to  Ml  I  m  NO.  NAVIUAHON.  ltd  co» 
MERCEj  tugrthrr  with  Detrriptiaea  of  Canatrm, 
Places,  Exrbkngev  Moneys.  Wrights,  ami  Mnum 
a«t  e*|veei»lly«>i*  tire  Nature  snd  as*  of  all  ITrRthiV 
AKTICLEh  of  MERCRANDISE  Irrampakuei  . 
Ma|.«  and  an  1  udex.  Eleventh  Editim*.  Bmuclit  iivi 
to  N»>v.  I,  mm,  By  CH  ARI.F-S  POPE 
Corrt rolling  Surveyor  of  Bristol ;  and  late  FrWr  V 
■cretar  j  u  liar  Chainwan  nf  llaa  Daaanl  if  Catttas* 
London  :  published  by  Baldwin,  Cradotk.  *•<  Jt*. 
tnd  to  be  had  of  all  Book  tellers. 


MR.  CCRTIM  S  tl  lHlK  ON  THE  EAR. 
Lately  puhliahed.  a  New  Edition  cnosiilnaWy  I 
•fnd  Improwed,  pi  Ice  74  *J.  boards, 

A   TREATISE  on  the  PHYSTOLOCT 

-CK  and  BI>*EASCS  of  the  EAR,  .vrcwajpaausl  «jra 
s  Pltle  of  Acoustic  Instruments,  di-ienptrvt *f  ftr 
French.  German,  ami  Spanish  Artrkcial  Eus;  tit*,  » 
Implored  Hcsniuc  Trom|aat. 

Bv  j  n.  cvrtk,  r.e, 

Aurist  to  hmMarJeaty.  and  So l gens  to  the  Rirril  P» 
pewaary  tor  Diirnsa  i  of  tsa*  Ear,  kr 
'it  la  certain  that  many  cases  of  scalar** are  *a*tn> 
tilde  of  relief  by  judicious  trralrrae.il.  Pvikaa*  lb 
di*p«aMion  now  prevalent  to  seek  for  Ibe  rata*  Jm»t 
local  distaaes  in  dwordert  of  resnot*  parUof  IWiyttra. 
especially  In  I  he  gastric  organs  lass  led  1*  lbs  Btnsl 
improvenarnt  iu  the  trealrateut  of  this  as  well  a  it 
many  analigoo*  affei-tiuu*.    This  indication  ItavJr* 

lowed  by  Mr  Curtis  in  all  r  -  f  d  nfnm  tvort)< 

inoaenfaoorgarric  oatnrr.  expressly  l-x.ri.  Lsal-al  « 
••directed  to  Ibeeowditiitiou  ;  and  rnauy  rstrSaf  •«< 
are  vaguely  termed  nervuu*  deafness,  •/  several  •r**' 
•tirxliug,  bare  been  perfectly  relic*  rd.  Heast.*  « 
the  principles  above  irwulcatatt  In  an  activr  ai/j** 
ciout  inaaacr,  and  I  ho  rsnnlla  oft»W  rtm  " 
tu  Ivavc  lieen  parliculariy  la*otMaA*w.N. 
laM  I'hytlcal  iournnl. 

•  Mr.  "Curt it.  srtmve  perseverance  remnatsb  tsrsv 
ptattse,  iaa*  imlalUbr^  a  aaxoud  edition  of  an  Tirana 
rail  tbe  Physiology  and  Diaeasei  of  lbs  Bar.  «  *" 
been  determioMl  that  ilianw of  the  ear  Wen  iar*n!*. 
but  Mr  Curtis  sou  puldUbed  a  severs  of  rsaet.tdforel 
to  prove  tin*  error,  and  ww  oamgratulau  UwN** 
hi*  *ncce*t,  a*  uo  disrate* «rr  more  »til  etne  lUw« 
of  tin*  rmpoitant  orgam  '—  Monthly  Mae* use. 

'Tills  work  conclude*  siitli  a  detail  of  Che  atsd  ■>- 
cental  met  hods  of  trealtDrat,  aa  exesapjiaol  nn* 
cases  of  about  sixty  persons,  who  lute  beam  «•*>!►• 
lially  or  entirely  rexuvrrrd  rVntt  thst  ihacpssst »■» 
of  distance  and  arrioMOa  which  thr  lass  (X  bcttitfaW 
ocr»|ooed.  To  those  who  are  talirring  oas*^ 
I'trrrfnl  jirivaTlion  to  which  his  pages  rrwt.  wr *** 
njstJIr.  Uurtit't  work  wilt  prose  pait! nstast  tal*|* 
ble.'— New  Mordbly  Magaxinr.      .  .f.y. 

1  CASES  illurtrailve  of  the  TUEATMEJCTsfDB- 
EASES  of  live  EAR,  with  Practiced  RestM vrartoW » 
Ibe  Ueaf  and  Dumb,  Xa.dd.  Itoseds,  -  |  -sy  Ifi  -*- < 
'  The  rases  deUiled  hy  Mr-  Cnrtis  ire  M  js  Mam** 
rind  the  treatment  appears  to  he  jnd icroaav, inssak-.B*' 
.ucceaafiU  —Medico  Chirurgjcal  hVrarv. !  _ 
'The  pmlnoioa,  we  conceive,  am  itttaawani kr  It 
Curtis,  fur  the  persfvering  spirU  with  wh*rhbr«:'i- 
rntes  the  study  of  those  Uitea.es  amxtlng  tw»  stfstd 
bearing.  wh'Cli,  from  their  obscurity  a  ad  ladrwacy.cn 
only  be  properly  treated  by  a  nersou  e«**Aef» Prasad 
to  the  sal.iecL'— London  Mnlical  and  IMaydealJasaW*. 

3,  An  lNTRt)DrCTT»RY  L*CTUUt  »r>t|r*wi 
1810.  at  Ibe  Royal  Di*|<er*s*ry  for  curing  Basasrsr/ 
tbe  Ear,  to  a  Course  on  the  Anitotuy,  FftjUJ*",?.*** 
Patlmlogy  of  that  ijnptn. 

4  A  NEWaiid  IMI'UHVED  MAP.of  Uw  DH.rt- 
ilibililiK  ill  internal,  inti  t.in-.liate,  mid  exlerad 
lure,  with  lbs  hones  in  >ita,  togeUier  witk  liar  |rrSsr> 
|*tl  itervBs  and  blood- vestals  in  its  i  nmiiktlT  rttxnt** 

>■■■'■  +  i-ir  the  ii m.  ..|  .H..l,..«l  ««,.  :.  .        r  ..r»s» 

losrod.  or  10*  Ad  on  rollsr. 

'Tli*  map  is  certainly  well  cavkussted  tv  I 
tbe  student's  early  arrpiititiosi  in  ^airaj  anttow 
turn  we  can  rrcommeud  H  f  : 

Vrew,  Jau.  ItQJ. 

Primed  for  T.  G.  lIs.Urwo«ai,ja,1 

Of  who  II  liui\  lie  hid,  I  I  l.  illl  'II  ti' 

Curtis'*  Tieallae  of  the  Bar,  by 

Leipsic 


TbU  pane,  ,*  pnbli.bed  early  on  gUurday.  pr,«  fld. ,  or  IQd.  if  post  tree.  Country  ...d  Fore,g„  Revere  miy  hrac  tbe  UMtonsped  edition  in  M^tkly  orU 

Mh  butbtrlaud  C.ltinSt    ,    Ld.  :         Creed  Lane,  Rlcbard»n,  Combill ;  Hughe*.  Ii,  St.  M.rtm't-hrd 

ouHunauo,  t.*iiuo  utrttt,  mttMMM  ,  Onifiu  k  Co.( Uasj-w  ;  nud  by  all  Booksellers  and  NewsvMders.-l'rinled  by  Davidson,  Set*  •  FlaTs, 


Ionian : 
s  io  I.. 

PallM 
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REVIEW  OF  NEW  BOOKS.  1 

ypcigrvpkia :  an  Historical  Sketch  of  tke  (hi- 
gh* and  Progress  of  the  Art  of  Printing; 
vttn  Practical  Directions  for  conducting 
every  Department  in  an  (l$ct:  with  a  De- 
tenptton  iif  Stereotype  and  iMhi^raphy. 
lUiatratca  by  Engracingt,  BhgrapJucal 
Soticet,  and  Portraiti.  By  T.  C.  H*n- 
S4*n.  Royal  8vo.  pp.  985.  London, 
1825.  Baldwin,  Cradock,  and  Joy. 
CTEaUL  modern  printers  have,  like  their 
real  prototype,  William  Carton,  added  to 
etr  profession  that  of  author;  we,  however, 
lode  to  those  only  who  have  written  on  the 
rtory  or  practical  knowledge  of  the  art.  The 
iebrated  William  Bowyer,  about  the  mid- 
'  of  the  last  century,  gave  us  a  volume  of 
says  on  the  Origin  of  Printing.  Mr.  Sa- 
re  has  earned  the  art  of  decorative  printing 
the  highest  perfection :  and  Johnson,  iu  his 
r*»*raphta,  has  not  only  given  much  liigh- 
-unous  information  on  the  early  history 
1  progress  of  the  art ;  but  his  work  con- 
is  roach  practical  information.  We  pass 
:r  the  treatise  of  Moxoo,  or  the  printers' 
ni mar  of  a  Stower  or  a  Smith,  or  the  pro- 
-lions  on  this  subject  by  other  autnots 
rioos  to  the  ponderous  work  of  Mr.  Han- 
i,  who  is  himself  a  printer,  and  an  enthu- 
t  in  the  art  he  practises. 
<fr.  Hansard  divides  his  work  into  two 
a;  the  first  relates  to  the  history,  and  the 
md  to  the  practice  of  the  art  of  printing; 
on  both  the  author  has  dwelt  at  great 
th,  and  with  great  minuteness.  His 
k,  which  is  a  splendid  library  volume,  is, 
ever,  too  expensive  to  become  very  DO- 
S' among  that  class  of  society  who  may 
i  most  in  need  of  its  practical  instruc- 
t,  while,  to  those  who  can  best  afford  to 
base  it,  the  second  part,  which  treats  of 
tica!  printing,  must  be  wholly,  or  at  least 
hr  uaeiiess .  The  author,  in  his  Histo- 
I tit roduction ,  whieh  is  of  great  length, 
*  the  first  Step  iu  the  art  of  printing  to 
acood  ace  of  the  world,  or  that  iromedi- 
succeeding  the  flood,  when  the  records 
;  times  were  preserved  io  hieroglyphjcal 
cters  or  inscriptions  on  bricks  and  tiles, 
mens  of  bricks  of  this  sort,  though  of 
covered  antiquity,  are  preserved  in  the 
ies  os*  Tripity  Collage,  Cambridge,  the 
h  Museum,  and  the  East  India  Com- 
The  meet  perfect  specimen  is  in  Tri- 
olle^e,  and  of  this  Mr.  Hansard  has 
a  fac -simile.  The  brick  itself,  which 
posed  to  be  four  thousand  years  old,  is 
•n  inches  square  by  three  inches  thick ; 
Scription.  SB  Sax  inches  and  one-wtrhlh 
ae  inches  and  five-si aths;  but  k  Is  not 
,  whether  tbe  characters  are  alphabetic 
^a.tf.^  Eu^^abic.  a.ma-  gres,  of 


ny  known  orientals ;  hieroglyphic,  as  the 


Egyptian ;  or  arbitrary  signs,  expressive  of 
complete  ideas,  as  the  Chinese.  Mr.  Han- 
sard has  been  at  consideraUe  pains  to  ascer- 
tain how  this  first  step  in  the  art  of  printing 
was  practised,  and  he  U  decidedly  of  opinion 
that  the  inscription  on  the  brick  was  pro- 
duced by  one  stamp  or  impression  of  a  block 
of  wood  or  metal,  on  the  face  of  whieh  the 
characters  and  lines  to  be  stamped  were  left 
prominent,  the  parts  round  them  being  cut 
away  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  by  which 
wood  engravings  are  now  executed. 

'  A  much  neater  specimen  of  printing  on 
day  is  preserved  in  the  same  college,  in  a 
solid  figure,  seven  iuches  high,  in  the  shape 
of  a  cask,  and  the  ends  of  which  are  three 
inches  in  diameter,  increasing  gradually  in 
the  middle.  The  characters  on  this  are  ar- 
ranged in  vertical  lines,  and  are  minute,  and 
finely  wrought.  This  relic  of  antiquity  is 
supposed  to  be  about  four  thousand  years  old. 

'  The  most  ancient  literal  specimen  known 
to  be  extant  is  the  Sigean  Inscription,  which 
is  contained  in  a  tablet  that  was  disinterred 
upon  a  promontory  called  Sigeum,  situate 
mfar  ancient  Troy.  It  is  engraved  on  a  pil- 
lar of  beautifully- white  marble,  nine  feet  high, 
two  feet  broad,  and  eight  inches  thick,  which, 
as  appears  by  an  excavation  in  the  top,  and 
the  tenour  of  the  inscription,  supported  a 
bust  or  statue  of  Hermocrates,  whose  name 
it  bears .  This  said  tablet  may  be  considered 
to  include  a  specimen  of  writing,  or  rather  of 
letters  engraved  on  stone,  at  least  three  thou- 
sand years  old.' 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  most  eastern 
nations,  to  write  from  the  right  side  towards 
the  left;  but  it  appears,  by  Mr.  Hansard's 
engraved  sketch  of  the  Sigean  fragment,  that 
the  early  Greeks  had  then  deviated  from  the 
mode  of  the  oriental  writers  in  this  particu- 
lar. Tbe  inscription  begins  on  the  left  side 
of  the  face  of  the  tablet,  proceeding  on  to  the 
right,  and  then  returning  on  the  next  line, 
continuing  from  left  to  right,  and  tire  vcrta. 

From  these  early  specimens  of  printing, 
and  so  they  must  be  considered,  Mr.  Hansard 
proceeds- to  trace  the  progress  of  the  art,  or 
rather  its  new  origin  in  book  printing. 
This  portion  of  the  history  of  printing 
he  divides  into  two  periods;  the  first  re- 
lates to  printing  with  blocks,  and  the  secood 
with  moveable  types;  it  would,  however, 
lead  u<  too  far  to  follow  our  author  through 
his  excellent  narrative,  in  which  every  suc- 
cessive improvement  and  discovery  in  print- 
ing is  so  clearly  traced  and  so  well  explained. 
Xylographic  typography,  no  doubt,  preceded 
moveable  types,  and  Mr.  Hansard  gives  (he 
following  ethnological  sttieraeht  of  the  pro- 


ing  chronologi 


Printing  from  blocks  was  invented  about 
the  year  1422 ;  letters  cut  separately  on  wooil, 
1438 ;  letters  cut  separately  ou  metal,  14jU  ; 
letters  cast  in  moulds,  1456.' 

From  the  historical  account  of  printing 
and  printers,  for  which  he  acknowledges 
himself  to  be  much  indebted  to  Ames  and 
Luckcombe,  Mr.  Hansard,  in  bis  introduc- 
tion, proceeds  to  notice  the  materials  and  im- 
plements of  printing.  The  following  is  a  pail 
of  his  notice  of  paper : 

4  Paper  fabricated  from  linen  rags  is  now 
used  throughout  Europe,  and  almost  every 
part  of  the  world  whither  Europeans  have 
penetrated;  and  is  a  much  more  valuable 
material  for  writing  upon  than  the  cotton 
paper.  We  are  ignorant  both  of  the  inven- 
tor and  of  the  date  of  this  important  disco- 
very. Dr.  Pridcaux  delivers  it  as  his  opi- 
nion, that  linen  paper  was  brought  from  the 
east,  because  many  of  the  oriental  manu- 
scripts are  written  upon  it.  Mabillon  be- 
lieves its  invention  to  have  been  in  the  twelfth 
century.  One  of  the  earliest  specimens  of 
paper  from  linen  rags  which  has  yet  been  dis- 
covered, is  that  in  the  possession  of  Postel, 
professor  in  the  University  of  Rinleln,  in 
Germany.  It  is  a  document,  with  the  seal 
preserved,  dated  a-  n.  1239 ;  and  signed  by 
Adolphus,  Count  of  Schfluniburg.  But  Car 
siri  positively  affirms,  that  there  are  many 
MSS.  in  the  Escurial,  both  upon  cotton  and 
linen  paper,  written  prior  to  the  thirteenth 
century.  This  invention  appears  to  have 
been  very  early  introduced  into  England  ; 
for  Dr  Prideaux  assures  us  he  bad  seen  a  re- 
gister of  some  acts  of  John  Cranden,  Prior  of 
Ely,  made  on  Unen  paper,  which  bears  date 
in  the  fourteenth  year  of  King  Edward  II. 
a.  n.  1320;  and  that  in  the  bishop's  registry 
at  Norwich,  there  is  a  register  book  of  wills, 
all  made  of  paper,  wherein  entries  are  made 
which  bear  date  so  far  back  as  1370 ;  just  a 
hundred  years  before  the  time  that  Mr.  Kay 
said  the  use  of  it  began  in  Germany.  In 
the  Cottonian  Library  SIC  said  to  be  several 
writings  on  this  kind  of  paper,  as  early  as 
the  year  1335.  The  first  paper-mill  erected 
in  this  kingdom  is  said  to  have  been  at  Dart- 
ford,  in  1588,  by  M.  Spil  man,  a  German. 
Shakspeare,  however,  refers  it  to  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.,  and  makes  Jack  Cade  (Henry  VI. 
pt.  ii.)  say,  in  accusation  of  Lord  Sands, 
"  Whereas,  before  our  forefathers  had  no 
other  books  but  the  Score  and  the  Tally,  thou 
hast  caused  printing  to  be  used,  and  con- 
trary to  the  king,  his  crown,  and  dignit 
thou  hast  built  a  paper-mill."   During  ' 

reign  the  head  of  the  Duke  of 
with  a  paper  crown  upon  it, 
the  walls  of  the  city  of  jof 
'  *• 1 
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not  be  conceited  than  the  uttered 
of  our  clothes,  linen  worn  out  and 
(capable  of  being  applied  to  the 
Uast  use,  and  of  which  the  quantity  every 
day  increase*.  Nor  could  a  more  simple  la- 
bour be  imagined  than  a  few  hours  tritura- 
tion by  mills.  The  despatch  is  so  great,  that 
it  has  been  observed  by  a  French  writer,  that 
five  workmen  in  a  mill  may  furnish  sufficient 
paper  for  the  continued  labour  of  three  thou- 
sand transcribers.  This  was  on  the  supposi- 
tion of  the  process  being  conducted  upon  the 
old  system  of  hand  labour,  but  by  the  im- 
proved system  of  our  modern  mills,  where 
the  paper  is  produced  in  a  constant  and  re- 
gular sheet  by  a  curious  machine,  instead  of 
the  workman  making  sheet  by  sheet  sepa- 
rately, the  quantity  produced  is  infinitely 
greater.' 

Mr.  Hansard  gives  a  detailed  account  of 
early  printing  and  printers,  a  history  of  the 
Stationer's  Company,  and  an  account  of  the 
various  laws  which  have  been  passed  respect- 
ing books  and  printing.  He  also  notices  the 
principal  towns  in  England  where  printingwas 
introduced  at  an  early  }icriod.    Among  these, 

'Moulsey,  near  Kingston,  Surrey,  was 
chosen  by  the  puritanical  party,  as  a  secluded 
situation,  for  a  private  press,  during  the  pe- 
riod when  such  numbers  of  scurrilous,  snarl- 
ing, ridiculous  pamphlets  on  both  sides  of 
the  question  concerning  ecclesiastical  disci- 
pline, and  religious  rites  and  ceremonies, 
were  dispersed  throughout  the  nation;  but, 
as  Ames  says,  it  might  well  have  many  errata, 
for  it  was  an  erratic  press ;  from  Moulsey  it 
made  a  quick  movement  to  Fawsley,  in 
Northamptonshire ;  thence  to  Norton,  and 
afterwards  to  Coventry ;  from  Coventry  to 
Woolstcn,  in  Warwickshire,  and  from  (hence 
to  Manchester,  where  it  was  discovered  by 
Henry,  Earl  of  Derby,  while  printing  "  More 
Work  for  the  Cooper."  This  probably  put  an 
end  to  its  perambulations.  It  was  often  vi- 
sited by  the  messengers  of  the  high  commis- 
sioners, who  seized  the  offensive  books ;  and 

Sir  Richard  Knightly  and  Sir  Wigston, 

w  ho  were  the  owners  of  the  concern,  with  the 
printer  and  disperser,  were  deeply  fined  in 
the  Star  Chamber.' 

'  In  an  examination,  which  took  place  about 
the  year  1804,  of  a  great  mass  of  books  and 
papers,  which  had  been  found  in  the  attics 
and  lofts  of  the  House  of  Commons,  many 
of  these  kind  of  pamphlets  were  brought  to 
1  ifht,  from  which  a  selection  was  made  of  all 
thai  might  anyways  tend  to  elucidate  the  his- 
tory of  the  country,  by  the  then  speaker  (Ab- 
bot), now  Lord  Colchester,  under  the  various 
heads  of  state  papers,  records,  parliamentary 
speeches,  8cc.  forming  between  eighty  and 
ninety  invaluable  volumes,  which  are  pre- 
served in  the  speaker's  gallery;  the  remainder 
were  again  consigned  to  their  old  receptacles.* 

We  shall  return  to  this  volume  in  our 
next ;  in  the  mean  time  we  must  observe, 
that  it  is  rich  in  embellishments  and  illustra- 
|  tions ;  many  of  the  wood-cuts,  particularly 
the  portraits,  are  beautifully  executed ;  but 
we  do  not  admire  Mr.  Hansard's  taste  in 
printing  them  on  thick,  tinted,  and  glazed 
India  f*per,  although  it  *" 
"ftred  t*t  ih«  purpose. 


The  Astrologer  of  the  Nineteenth  Century ; 
or,  the  Master  Key  of  Futurity  end  Gutd* 


to  Ancient  Myttervi,  being  a  complete  Sys- 
tem of  Occult  PhU  sophy,  embeuiihed  u-i/1 
coloured  Plata,  Horoscope*,  Hieroglyphics, 
and  T damans.  8vo.  pp.  572.  London. 
1825.  Knight  and  Lacey. 
Ik  the  infancy  of  science,  astrology  and  as- 
tronomy were  confounded,  and  thought  mere- 
ly to  relate  to  the  causes,  history,  and  indica- 
tions, of  the  appearances  in  the  heavens ;  in 
the  course  of  time  the  two  studies  were  sepa- 
rated, and  astrology  became  divided  into  two 
parts — natural  astrology,  which  relates  to 
prognosticating  thi  state  of  the  weather,  and 
judicial  astrology,  the  adepts  in  which  pro- 
fess to  predict,  not  only  die  fates,  fortunes, 
and  character  of  individuals,  but  even  their 
occupations,  as  is  the  case  in  the  volume  be- 
fore us,  in  which  the  author  states,  in  giving 
the  nativity  of  Harris,  the  aeronaut,  that 4  he 
was  by  trade  a  cabinet-maker,  which  circum- 
stance is  shown  by  Mercury  and  Venus  con- 
joined in  Taurus,  the  sign  of  the  earthly  tri- 
gon.' 

In  regard  to  the  antiquity  of  astrology,  it  is 
difficult  to  fix  it.  The  author  of  The  Astrologer 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century  says, '  there  can  be 
very  little  ground  fordoubting  butthat  Joseph, 
in  Egypt,  then  the  chief  seat  of  learning,  was 
enabled,  by  his  skill  in  astrology,  to  acquire 
the  favour  of  Pharaoh,  by  providing  for  the 
emergencies  of  the  Egyptian  state,  in  the 
manner  recorded  in  Holy  Writ.'  We  have 
not  seen  the  nativity  of  Joseph ;  but,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  affair  of  I'otiphar's  wife, 
we  should  say  thaj  Venus  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it. 

Some  writers  state,  that  astrology  ori- 
ginated in  a  barbarous  age,  while  others 
consider  it  as  a  sort  of  aberration  from 
astronomy,  and  consequently  of  much  later 
date.  Aristotle,  Ptoleiny,  aud  Cicero,  as- 
cribe the  origin  of  astrology  to  the  Egyptians 
and  Babylonians,  while  Lucian  contends 
that  both  these  nations  and  the  Lybi- 
ans  borrowed  it  from  the  Ethiopians.  As- 
trology, however,  we  suspect,  has  its  best 
claim  to  antiquity  among  the  bramins  in  In- 
dia, or  the  Chinese,  with  whom  it  seems  co- 
eval with  their  history. 

The  Romans  and  the  Arabians  were  also 
attached  to  astrology;  and,  to  come  to  a  less 
remote  period,  we  may  observe  that  it  pre- 
vailed much  in  England  during  the  middle 
ages,  when  predictions  of  a  general  deluge  or 
conflagration  might  injure  the  false  prophet, 
but  did  not  affect  the  imagined  infallibility 
of  the  art. 

Of  late  years  astrology  has  not  been  very 
ostensibly  put  forward,  but  we  are  assured 
that  its  advocates  have  not  been  idle;  and  it 
argues  great  confidence  in  tite  number  of  its 
votaries,  when  a  work  like  the  volume  before 
us  is  published  with  a  degree  of  embellish- 
ment which  must  have  rendered  the  expense 
of  producing  it  very  considerable 

We  have  little  doubt  that  this  work  will 
meet  the  lash  of  many  learned  and  acute 
critics,  and  we  cannot  but  reprehend  the  pre- 
sumption of  any  man  who  will  pretend, 
through  his  peculiar  mode  of  reading  the 
«r«r»,  to  be  able  to  reveal  the  minute  »  vents 


of  the  life  of  any  individual.  W»  canty 
good-naturedly  enough  at  the  wild  gowp  i 
the  advocates  for  ghosts,  and  yls  :i 
that  can  prefer  the  story  of  Der  Freudwu 
however  highly  wrought,  to  the  deretopwu 
of  elegant  facetious  comedy,  or  the  more ,  o 
and  sublime  pathos  of  tragedy.  With  tie* 
feelings,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  treat  ti* 
work  before  us  with  seriousness,  butvt  u 
willing  to  confess  that  it  has  afforded  isir.i 
amusement.     Its  very  appearance  i$ 
cient  to  excite  curiosity,  and  likely  to  obaa 
for  it  many  readers,  not  only  among  tk  ; 
and  romantic,  but  even  among  those  who  avf  - 
be  willing  to  condemn  it  without  perusal T* 
author  displays  considerable  talent  is  i-  • 
eating  the  cause  he  has  espoused,  anl- 
perhaps,  written  more  ably  in  its  defence*: 
any  othis  predecessors;  forinsta*©s,lew 
« It  has  been  well  observed  by  an  east 
writer,  Dr.  Johnson,  that—"  there  areci 
men  of  narrow  views  and  grovelling  cok- 
tions,  who,  without  the  instigation  of  pes' 
malice,  treat  every  new  attempt  ai  «i-  - 
chimerical ;  and  look  upon  every  pdes*1 
to  depart  from  the  beaten  track  as  &  »; 
effort  of  a  warm  imagination,  or  the  gtaf* 
speculation  of  an  exalted  miod,  lis 
please  and  drizzle  for  a  time,  but  can 
no  real  or  lasting  advantage. 

*  "  These  men  value  themselves  cp 
perpetual  scepticism,  believing  w&H* 
their  own  senses,  upon  calling  far 
stration  where  it  cannot  possibly  be  ok* 
and,  sometimes,  upon  holding  out  af»t| 
when  it  is  laid  before  them :  uroo  tr*^ 
arguments  against  the  success  of  any**" 
dcrtaking,  and,  where  argumenti  aas*  > 
found,  upon  treating  it  withcooiasj«*»n 
dicule.  .  ;ul 

*  "  Such  have  been  the  most  WJJ 
enemies  of  the  greatest  benefactor!  ■ 
world ;  for  their  notions  and  discna*" 
agreeable  to  the  lazy,  the  envious,  »4» 
morous,  that  they  seldom 
popular,  and  directing  the 

'  The  enemies  of  astrology  are 
the  sump  here  described  ;  and  as  tk«* 
has  been  hitherto  considered  ooh"*B< 
piring  lion,  which  every  ass  B"^"*J 
impunity,"  it  is  probable  that  the  do** 
have  advanced  may  be  treated  wiA  • 
short  of  contumely  by  the  prejodkeoj* 
thereof:  as  an  instance  of  which,  I 
refer  to  the  various  eDCVclopa*iias«»J 
sent  day,  the  whole  of  which,  wilk  m 
ception  only,*  have  thought  props  JfJ 
the  science — but,  forsooth,  withoat^g 
single  principle  on  which  it  is 
most  excellent  way,  surely,  to 
theory,  which  is  above  their  0USB|M"Jr 
but  which  these  dogmatical  berotJ» 
cism  upon  ancient  learning  *odi  * 
to  follow  in  descanting  upon  any  ec* 
tbey  would  b»v«  to 
from  the  satire  of  tome  M 
thor.  "  The  dead,"  however, a    ** '' 
and  these  heroes  of  encyctofsMis*  j 

*  «  The  Encyclopaedia  LjiisUisW  ' 
Aitrology— where  a  clew  */l 
theori 
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How  well  that  there  has  been  but  one  au- 
thor who  has  treated  of  the  science  methodi- 
cally for  nearly  half  a  century.    Now,  did 
tlftse  wiseacres  really  know  the  method  to  be  j 
effectually  pursued,  in  exploding  any  science  < 
devoid  of  truth,  or  had  they  any  skill  to  de- 1 
cypher  these  celestial  arcana,  they  would  take  j 
at  least  some  half-a-dozen  nativities  of  living 
characters,  and  having  laid  down  the  rules  of ! 
the  astral  science,  they  would  prove  their 
truth  or  evasion,  by  comparing  them  with 
the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the  persons  whose 
genitures  were  under  research.   This  would 
be  the  most  impartial,  and,  indeed,  the  only 
method  of  convincing  mankind  that  astrology 
is  a  delusion.    But  no ;  these  persons  either 
have  never  sufficiently  learned  the  rudiments 
of  the  science  to  do  this,  or,  if  they  have,  are 
afraid  to  adopt  a  method  which  would  cer- 
tainly cover  them  with  confusion  and  ob- 

Sy.  And  I  will  here  challenge  them,  one 
all,  to  produce  a  single  nativity,  where 
the  rules  I  have  laid  down  for  the  edification 
of  the  young  student  have  once  failed.  Let 
us,  therefore,  bear  no  more  of  astrology  being 
a  futile  science,  for  not  only  has  it  a  founda- 
tion as  stable  as  the  universe,  but  it  bas  been 
the  admired  study  of  the  most  renowned 
poets,  lawgivers,  statesmen,  orators,  and 
sages,  of  all  nations  and  in  all  ages.  And, 
as  a  further  proof  thereof,  I  have  selected, 
From  amongst  several  thousand  genitures, 
those  of  the  most  celebrated  characters,  most 
at  which  are  either  now  living,  or  have  had 
I  heir  lives  and  actions  exposed  to  the  test  of 
public  opinion ;  and  the  authenticity  of  which 
cannot  be  doubted  by  the  most  fastidious 
At  the  same  time,  they  afford  matter  of  much 
curioua  investigation  to  the  philosophical  in- 
logy  continue  to  gain 
the  fashionable,  in  propor- 
m»  done,  since  the  publica- 
too  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  it  will 
>oon  become  not  only  highly  popular,  but 
•ill  form  a  most  conspicuous  feature  in  the 
ystem  of  learning,  as  taught  at  the  universt- 
nis— where  this  work  has  been  most  extea 
trely  patronised. 

-  4  The  science  of  phrenology  has  become  al- 
ios* universally  believed ;  but  what  are  the 
loctrines  of  phrenology,  when  compared  to 
hose  of  astrology?  For  not  only  can  the 
st  rologer  discern  the  moral  and  intellectual 
i cullies  and  propensities  to  a  far  greater 
jcety  than  the  phrenologist,  but  he  can  fore- 
ee  each  particular  event  of  life,  and  can  dis- 
o.rer  the  exact  period  when  these  propeiui- 
es,  either  good  or  evil,  will  be  called  into 
cUon.  He  can  most  assuredly  read  "  Hea- 
en"s  Golden  Alphabet;"  and  in  the  bright 
>n  figurations  of  fortunate  stars,  or  the  lower- 
iff  shades  of  hostile  irradiations,  he  foresees, 
ith.  an  unerring  aye,  the  different  prospects, 
i  they  individually  appear  in  the  vista  of  fu- 
irity;  thus  possessing  a  knowledge"  which, 
F  all  others,  approaches  the  nearest  to  diyi- 
ity,  even  as  the  science  itself  is,  of  all  others, 
;e  most  subtime  and  beautiful.  Even  astro- 
>my,  without  the  sister  science  of  siderial 
flueace,  is  but  a  "  casket  without  a  jewel," 
i  ri  presents,  but  a  mighty  combination  of 
i  m ben  and  nothingness.  Who,  then,  shall 
tre  to  revile  the  astrologer?  who  shall  dare 


to  gainsay  the  superiority  he  possesses  over  j 
the  professors  of  all  other  science  >  \{»  alont,  i 
of  all  other  students,  can,  with  propriety,  | 
adopt  the  w  ords  of  .Milton  :— 
,M  Into  the  beav  n  of  heav"n»  I  have  presum'd, 

An  earthly  guett,  and  drawn  empyreal  air."  [ 
'  The  fates  have  decreed  his  destiny ;  the 
horoscope  of  his  fortunes  is  fixed,  and  unal-  I 
terable  as  the  laws  of  the  universe  (subject 1 
only  to  divine  control) ;  and,  while  absorbed 
in  contemplation  of  those  celestial  orbs,  whe- 
ther fixed  or  erratic,  benign  or  malevolent, 
he  alone  can  be  resigned  in  all  things  to  that 
which  he  has  foreseen,  and  is  the  only  true 
philosopher  that,  like  the  eagle,  can  soar  in 
the  meridian  brightness  of  the  sun  of  science, 
leaving  all  others,  at  an  immeasurable  and  al- 
most infinite  distance,  to  grope  their  way 
amidst  paths  of  theoretic  darkness,  or  the 
glimmering  of  erudite  scepticism. 

'  To  the  clemency,  and  perhaps  lustre 
of  the  stars,  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom 
may  owe,  for  aught  we  know,  much  of  its 
growth  and  richness ;  and  our  waters  would 
instantly  become  stagnant  and  putrid,  but  for 
the  moon,  who  presides  as  mistress  of  the 
great  deep,  ruling  the  ebbing  and  the  flowing 
of  the  tides,  as  well  as  cheering  our  darkest 
nights  by  her  silver  beams. 

'  Who  is  not  susceptible  of  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  and  perceives  not  the  firmament  so  be- 
spangled with  shiningorbs,  in  beauteous  con- 
cert and  variety?  These  immense  globes 
consist  of  matter  altogether  above  our  com- 
prehension. And  who  can  tell  but  all  the 
worlds  in  our  system  may  habitually  elicit 
such  powers  in  their  evolutions  as  affect,  im- 
press, and  regulate  our  atmosphere  in  a  thou- 
sand different  ways?  There  is  not  a  fact 
more  plain  than  planetary  influence  Rvet  the 
animal  frame ;  for,  doubtless,  the  human  con- 
stitution is  as  sensible  of  super-mundane 
agency  as  any  other  body  of  equal  magnitude 
on  the  surface  of  our  globe ;  and  as  ours  is 
only  the  part  of  a  system,  it  cannot  but  share 
in  the  laws  of  the  whole.  To  prove  this 
grand  link  between  celestial  ana  terrestial 
objects,  and  to  establish  its  theory,  is  the  aim 
of  astrology,  and  which  invariably  leads  its 
votary  to  "look  through  nature  up  to  nature's 
God,"  and  to  solve  the  grand  mysteries  of  the 
universe. 

'  Such  are  the  advantages  of  this  celestial 
science ;  and  lest  some  may  accuse  me  of 
anonymously  defending  what  I  would  other- 
wise publicly  refuse  to  own,  I  have  subjoined 
my  real  name  and  address,  where  those  who 
thirst  for  this  heavenly  knowledge,  and  are 
desirous^of  drinking  from  the  -  Wells  of 
Science,"  will  meet  with  any  information 
they  may  solicit,  as  it  respects  Astrology  and 
the  doctrine  of  the  stars.         R.  C.  Smith. 

1 5,  Catttt  Strttt,  East,  Oxford  Road.' 

We  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  enter  into 
any  refutation  of  the  authors  theory,  he 
seems  perfectly  sane  Upon  all  subjects  ac- 
cept the  one  of  his  admiration,  not  unlike 
Don  Quixote  and  his  chivalry.  He  has  col- 
lected many  marvellous  stories  and  traditions, 
and,  however  much  we  may  undervalue  his 
labours,  we  have  Hide  doubt  his  book  will  be 
more  sought  for  at  the  circulating  libraries 
Than  the  best  history  the  age  can  produce. 


The  Vintner's,  Rmrer's,  Spirit  Merchant'*, 
and  Licensed  Victualler  s  Guide,  containing 
the  History,  Theory,  and  Practice  of  ma- 
nufacturing Wines,  Foreign  and  Dvncstie, 
Mali  Liquor^  Cider,  Spirit*,  C  impound;, 
At.  l2mo.  pp.  36*3.  London,  \$?n. 
Wetton. 

The  work  before  us  is  stated  to  be  from  the 
pen  of  an  experienced  practical  man,  and  if 
the  receipts  given  in  it  are  correct,  which  we 
have  no  reason  to  disbelieve,  will  be  found 
very  useful  to  those  who  prepare  their  own 
beverage :  at  the  same  time,  some  of  its  di- 
rections are  so  plain,  that  the  most  ignorant 
publican,  inclined  to  act  the  rogue,  will  find 
a  key  to  wealth  at  the  expense  of  his  custom- 
ers' health,  who  may  be  gradually  poisoned, 
by  the  rules  of  art  here  laid  down,  in  the  * 
most  palatable  manner  possible. 

The  work  commences  with  a  brief  and 
well-written  history  of  wine,  and  when  treat- 
ing upon  the  medication  of  wines,  the  writer 
remarks,  forcibly  enough,  that  'the  proper 
management  of  the  processes  depends  upon 
the  experience  and  taste  of  the  maker ;' — and 
a  little  further  on,  he  says, — '  Many  of  the 
processes  followed  in  imparting  cidttur,  fla- 
vour, strength,  Bp.  to  wines,  are  unknown  to 
the  pubBc,  and  confined  to  the  cellars  of  the 
manufacturer  or  the  merchant.  The  general 
principles,  however,  are  sufficiently  obvious. 
The  roughness  and  colour  of  red  wines  are  de- 
rived, as  we  formerly  stated,  from  the  husks 
of  the  fruit ;  and  when  it  is  w  ished  to  impart 
these  qualities  in  a  higher  degree,  the  manu- 
facturers sometimes  mix  a  certain  portion  of 
wild  and  high-coloured  grapes  with  the  other 
fruit  At  other  times,  various  astringent  and 
coloured  drugs  arc  employed,  as  catechu, 
kino,  logwood,  fkc  r  popular  ingredients  are 
the  juices  of  sloes  or  elderberries.  The  chips 
of  oak  and  beech  wood  are  also  employed. 
With  respect  to  yellow  tints,  these  can  be  all 
accurately  imitated  by  means  of  burnt  sugar.' 

The  author  gives  many  useful  receipts  for 
making  cordials  and  preparing  spirits,  and 
ample  directions  for  brewing  all  kinds  of 
malt  liquor.  He  recommends  to  all  judicious 
publicans,  as  a  very  important  matter  of  eco- 
nomy to  keep  a  good  stock  of  table  beer  in 
his  cellar  which  may  be  obtained  at  two  shil- 
lings per  barrel.  In  the  brewing  of  porter,  he 
makes  4  distinction  between  porter  and  Lon- 
don porter,  and  as  the  mode  of  fabricating 
these  articles  may  b?  generally  interesting, 
we  copy  the  directions  : — 

1  To  brew  three  Barrel*  of  Porter.— Take 
one  quarter  of  high-dncd  malt,  with  one  or 
two  pecks  of  patent  malt ;  mash  in  the  same 
manner  as  directed  fw  beer.  Add  the  fol- 
lowing ingredieuts :  eight  pounds  of  good 
hops,  one  pound  of  liquorice .  root,  two 
I  pounds  of  Spanish  juice,  half  a  pound  of 
ground  ginger,  one  pound  of  rait,  eight 
ounces  of  hartshorn  rL 


of  porter  extract.' 

•  London  Porter.— For  five barrels  — Ei?ht 

bushels  of  malt ;  mash  at  twice,  with  a  suffix 

cient  quantity  oT  water  ;  add  in  the  boiling 
j  from  eight  to  twelve  pounds  of  hops,  six 

pounds  of  treacle,  moist  sugar  sixteen  pounds 
'  (one  half  of which  is  usually  made  into  essen- 
|  tia  bins,  and  the  other,  into  colour),  half  an 
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>  of  capsicum,  two  ounces  of  Spanish  li- 
quorice, one  ounce  of  linseed,  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce  each  of  cinnamon  and  heading ;  cool, 
and  add  yeast  one  or  two  gallons ;  when  it 
has  got  a  good  head,  cleanse  it  with  ginger, 
three  ounces,  and  cocculus  indicus  one  ounce ; 
then  barrel  and  finish  the  working ;  fine  with 
isinglass  or  hartshorn  shavings.' 

From  the  cellaring  and  management  de- 
partment, in  which  there  is  sufficient  infor- 
mation to  excite  disgust  and  indiguation,  we 
copy  the  following : — 

'  By  the  present  law  of  this  country,  no- 
thing is  allowed  to  enter  into  the  composition 
of  beer,  except  malt  and  hops.  As  long  ago 
as  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  brewers  were 
forbid  to  mix  sugar,  honey,  Guinea  pepper, 
essentia  bina,  cocculus  indicus,  ot  any  other 
unwholesome  ingredient  in  beer,  under  a  cer- 
tain penalty  ;  from  which  we  may  infer,  that 
such  at  least  was  the  practice  of  some ;  and 
writers,  who  profess  to  discuss  the  secrets  of 
the  trade,  mention  most  of  these,  and  some 
other  articles,  as  essentially  necessary.  The 
essentia  bina  is  su^ar  boiled  down  to  a  dark 
colour,  and  emnyrcumatic  flavour.  Broom 
tops,  wormwood,  and  other  bitter  plants, 
were  formerly  used  to  render  beer  fit  for 
keeping,  before  hops  were  introduce!  into 
this  country ;  but  are  now  prohibited  to  be 
used  in  beer  made  for  sale. 

'  Capsicum  and  grains  of  paradise  are 
used  to  give  a  pungent  taste  to  weak  beer, 
but  concentrated  tinctures  are  mostly  used ; 
and  ginger,  coriander  seed,  and  orange  peel 
are  used  to  flavour  it ;  besides  these,  opium, 
cocculus  indicus,  nux  vomica,  tobacco,  and 
extract  of  poppies,  are  used  to  increase  the 
intoxicating  quality.  Quasia  is  employed 
insUad  ot  hops  as  a  bitter,  but  as  tins  does 
not  precipitate  the  mucilage,  the  beer  soon 
grows  muddy,  unless  kept  very  cool.' 

Notwithstanding  tlie  illegality  of  the  prac- 
tice, we  And  the  following  poisonous  instruc- 
tions for  making  the  essence  of  porter  :— 

'  Boil  one  pound  of  Spanish  liquorice  in 
one  gallon  of  water,  till  it  is  dissolved  ;  add 
one  pound  of  extract  of  gentian  root,  and  four 
ounces  of  black  extract,  soften  thorn  along 
with  the  liquorice ;  boil  an  ounce  of  capsi- 
cum in  a  quart  of  water  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
strain  it  off,  and  add  the  liquor  to  the  other 
ingredients ;  then  take  ten  pounds  of  treacle, 
and  a  table  spoonful  of  heading,  mix  all  well 
together,  and  make  up  to  two  gallons  with 
■tale  beer.  This  quantity  will  convert  a  butt 
of  wak  beer  into  good  porter,  and  in  p»o- 1 
portion,  any  smaller  quantity  j  to  give  it  age, 
add  one  pound  of  sulphuric  acid,  carefully 
mixed  in  two  quarts  ot  water,  in  which  four 
ounces  of  alum  have  been  dissolved,  stirring 
ft  well  in. 

'  If  the  black  extract  cannot  be  obtained, 
get  one  pound  of  good  cocculus  indicus  in 
powder,  and  boil  it  an  hour  in  two  gallons 
cf  water,  strain  it  on*  clear,  and  add  the  li- 
quor to  the  other  ingredients,  instead  of  the 
black  extract. 

'  Should  die  beer  appear  to  want  body, 
boil  half  a  pound  of  linseed  in  two  gallons  of 
water  half  an  hour,  strain  it  off  through  a  j 
cloth,  and  add  to  the  butt,  mixing  it  well.  In  ! 
drawing,  manage  it  a*  your  judgment  directs.' 


This  method  of  converting  weak  beer  is  a 
fine  corollary  to  the  recommendation  for 
keeping  a  good  stock  of  the  two-shilling  a 
barrel  stuff  before  mentioned.  The  great 
duty  of  ten  shillings  a  barrel  paid  upon  por- 
ter is  no  doubt  a  strong  inducement  to  many 
dealers  to  destroy  the  wholesomencss  of  Lon- 
don's general  beverage,  and  this  considera- 
tion alone  forms  a  powerful  argument  for  the 
repeal  of  a  tax  so  injurious  in  its  operation 
upon  the  vital  interests  of  the  community. 
With  respect  to  the  book  itself,  it  is  certainly 
well  written,  well  arranged,  and  contains 
tome  useful  tablet,  showing  the  difference 
between  die  old  and  new  measures,  but  it  is 
published  at  an  extravagant  price. 


The  Literary  Souvenir;  or,  Cabinet  of  Poetry 
and  Romance.    Edited  by  Ala  arc  A. 
Watts.   London,  1826.   Hunt,  Robin- 
son, and  Co. 
Although  this  is  only  the  second  volume  of 
the  Literary  Souvenir,  yet  the  sale  and  popu- 
larity of  the  first  was  so  extensive  a*  to  render 
it  unnecessary  we  should  say  it  is  one  of 
those  annual  periodicals  which  have  lately 
been  introduced  into  this  country  at  this 


season  of  the  year, 
before  us  is  indeed  a  charming  work,  and  is 
calculated  to  gratify  the  fair  sex  by  its  ele- 
gance ;  the  artist  and  the  connoisseur  by  the 
splendour  of  its  embellishments ;  the  man  of 
letters  by  the  intrinsic  merit  of  articles,  from 
authors  of  great  eminence ;  and  the  general 
reader  by  its  pleasing  variety.  The  editor, 
Mr.  Watts,  a  gentleman  of  acknowledged 
poetical  talents,  good  taste,  and  extensive 
connexions,  has  been  peculiarly  fortunate  in 
enlisting  such  an  array  of  talent  as  would 
give  a  rery  high  character  to  any  work  to 
Which  its  possessors  contributed.  Among 
the  men  of  letters  who  have  furnished  articles 
in  the  present  volume  of  the  Literary  Sou- 
venir we  find  Delta,  one  of  the  cleverest 
writers  in  Blackwood's  Magazine  ;  Hogg, 
the  Ettrick  shepherd,  who  supplies  some 
half  dozen  articles;  Archdeacon  Wrangham ; 
Montgomery ;  the  Author  of  Gilbert  Earle  ; 
Mrs.  Ilemans ;  Mist  Landon ;  Mrs.  M. 
Howitt,  the  Quaker  poet ;  Gait;  Campbell ; 
Southey  ;  Milman ;  Coleridge ;  Miss  Mit- 
ford ;  Clare,  the  Northamptonshire  peasant ; 
Bowrmg;  Wiffen  ;  Bernard  Barton ;  the 
Rev.  W.  L.  Bowles ;  and,  « though  last,  not 
least,  in  our  dear  love,'  the  editor,  Mr.  Atoxic 
A.  Watts. 

The  great  merit  these  pieces,  both  in  prose 
and  verse  possets,  and  it  it  really  great,  is 
equal,  if  not  excelled,  in  graphic  embellish- 
ments ;  many  of  the  engravings  are  executed 
from  trigonal  paintings  and  drawings  by 
some  of  the  most  eminent  artists  of  the  day, 
fh  a  style,  which,  allowing  for  their  diminu- 
tive size,  are  of  surpassing  excellence.  The 
manner,  indeed,  in  which  a  large  portion  of 
scenery  is  compressed  in  so  small  a  space,  as 
in  the  engraving  of  Richmond  Hill,  by  E. 
Goodall,  from  a  drawing  by  J.  M.  W.  Tur- 
ner, can  only  be  duly  appreciated,  by  look- 
ing at  it  through  a  magnifier.  Of  the  ten 
plates,  the  whole  of  which  are  drawn  and 
executed  by  artists  of  the  most  distinguished 
eminence,  there  is  not  one  that  plesues  us 


a  the  Rivals,  engraved  by  W. 
Fimlen,  from  a  picture  by  C.  B.  Leslie. 
We  never  recollect  seeing  an  engraving  on 
the  same  scale  displaying  so  much  skill, 
beauty,  and  delicacy.  The  other  plates 
also  possess  very  great  merit,  and  the  work 
is  altogether,  whether  we  consider  the  author, 
artist,  or  publisher,  produced  with  great  li- 
berality and  good  taste.  The  graphic  part  of 
the  work  it  it  not  easy  to  describe ;  and  we 
can  afford  no  example  of  its  skilful  execu- 
tion ;  we  can,  however,  afford  our  readtn 
an  opportunity  of  judging  of  its  literary 
merits,  and  this  we  shall  do  at  once,  pre- 
mising only  that,  in  addition  to  the  ten  es- 
graving*,  there  are  two  pages  of  autograph.! 
including  the  autographs  of  some  of  the 
most  eminent  characters  of -the  age.  TW 
first  we  shall  select  is  a  literary  curiosity- 1 
tribute  to  the  talents,  if  not  to  the  virtues  d 
Lord  Byron,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bowles,  vk 
had  some  sevete  sparring  with  his  lordsLp, 
when  living,  as  to  Pope  and  his  moral  cha- 
racter.  It  is  i 


'  cbilob  Harold's  last  i 
Bf  the  Rev.  1V.LLU 
•So. ends  Child*  Harold  his  last  pilgrim*^' 
Above  the  Malian  surge  be  stood,  and  cr.<* 
«  Liberty  !"  and  the  shorn,  from  age  to  sje 
Renowned,  and  Sparta's  woods  and  neb, 
replied 

"Liberty!"   But  a  spectre,  at  hh  tide, 
Stood  mocking: — and  its  dart  opliftmr  t"T- 
Smote  him  :•— be  tank  to  earth  in  life's  in 
pride: 

Sparta!  thy  rocks  echoed  another  cry. 
And  old  lUssu 

die  I" 

<  I  will  not  ask  tad  Pity  to  deplore 
Hiti 


Will  I  say  aught  of  genius 
Of  tbe  past  shadows  of  thy  tpleen'or  pnd*  I 
But  r  will  bid  the  Arcadian  , 
Pluck  the  green  laurel  from  1 
And  pray  thy  spirit  may  tucb  quiet  1 
That  not  one  thought  unkind  be  i 
thy  grave. 

'So  ends  Chi  Id  e  Harold  his  last  pUfriange'.— 
Ends  in  that  region — in  that  land  reno»w-i 
Whose  mighty  genius  lives  in  glory's  p«s*. 

And  on  the  Muses'  < 
His  pale  cheek 
bound 

With  their  unfading  wreath  !  I  will  not  caa 
The  nymphs  from  Pindus"  piny  tbades  p 

found, 
But  strew  i 


I  mark  the  long  projection  with  a 

Silently  passing  to  that  vili 
Where  Harold,  thy 

lie.— 
Where  sb 

Pondering  the  fortunes  of  thy  onward  rea. 
Hungo'er  the  slumbejs  of  thiov  mfjtacy  i 
Who  here  released  from  every  hiuxMA  toed 

Receives  her  long-lost  child  to  I 


■  Bursting  Dea*'.  .Oence-ooakl  *»t  m*X 

•peak,- 
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_  la  heaped  opoo  thy 

head, 

Is  thrilling-,  but  with  hollow  accent  weak, 
She  that  might  give  the  welcome  to  the 
dead;-* 

«  Here  rest  say  sou  with  me ; — tbe  dream  it 
fled  j— 

Tbe  motley  mailt  and  the  great  coil  an  o'er  > 


p  forgetfuloess  i 
I  freuin*  paiiio. 


Of  earth, 

no  more. 

"•Here  reat!— On  all  thy  wandering*  peace 


After  the  fever  of  thy  toilsome  way ; 
No  interruption  thit  long  tilence  knows  j 
Here  no  rain  phantom  lead  the  aoul  astray  t 
The  earthworm  feeds  on  his  unconscioui 
prey; 

ini 


i  up  their  dead,  at  that  last  awfnl  day, 
King,  Lord,  Almighty  Judge !  remember  me ; 
And  may  Heaven1,  mercy  rest,  my  erring  child, 
on  thee." ' 

The  neat  piece  we  shall  quote  is  from  the 
by  Archdeacon  Wrangham,  and  is 


'  LOVE  AID  SPRING. 

'  "  Thy  flowers,"  one  day,  cried  Love  to  Spri  ng, 

"  Scarcely  survive  their  blooming  j 
Fleet  one  short  month,  frown  one  dark  sky, 

They  in  their  very  cradle  die." 
"  The  taunt  too  true,"  sweet  Spring  retorted, 

As  in  her  bower,  all  bloom,  she  sported  ; 
"  And  will  the  joy  tby  reigu  discloses 

Flourish  longer  than  my  roses  »' 1 

The  Literary  Souvenir  contains  some  good 
Scotch  tales  by  Hogg,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd, 
and  a  fragment  by  Gait ;  we  shall,  however, 
not  dwell  on  these,  but  quote  a  tale  by  the 
author  of  Gilbert  Earle,  enUded— > 

THE  TWO  PICTURES. 

*  Alike,  but  oh !  how  different  !* 

Wordsworth. 
'When  I  was  at  Plorence,  I  do  not  care  to 
mention  how  many  years  ago,  I  was  one  day 
lounging  in  the  gallery,  thinking  how  vastly 
different  the  Medicean  Venus  was  from  my 
beau-ideal  of  female  beauty ;  when  in  one  of 
the  less  frequented  rooms,  and  in  a  situation 
not  eminently  conspicuous,  my  eye  chanced 
to  tight  upon  a  picture,  which  atoncerivetted 
its  gaze,  and  on  which  it — I  may  say —feasted 
for  several  weeks  afterwards.    It  was  a  half 
length,  and  consisted  of  a  single  figure— the 
portrait  of  a  young  lady  of,  apparently,  from 
nineteen  to  twenty-one  years  of  age.  She 
was  dressed  in  a  low  gown  of  puce-coloured 
velvet,  without  lace  or  tucker  of  any  kind 
intervening  between  it  and  the  skin  of  clear 
pearl-like  whiteness,  against  which  it  ap- 
peared in  strong  and  remarkable  relief.  In 
the  centre,  however,  the  boddice,  according 
to  the  mode  of  the  period,  seemed  in  some 
Jegree  to  rise,  so  as  just  to  give  to  view  a 
imall  portion  of  very  delicate  lace,  yet  not  in 
ufticient  quantity  to  fall  over  upon  the  veU 
nt.      Immediately  below  this  a  diamond 
>rnajnent  was  placed,  which  was  matched 
ry  two  others  that  formed  the  loops  to  the 
hort  sleeves,  from  beneath  which  appeared 
rms  of  a  symmetry  and  whiteness  it  would 
e  idle  to  attempt  to  paint  with  only  descrip- 
on  fof  my  pencil.  Their  fine  rounded  ftd- 


ness  in  the  upper  part,  their  delicate  grada- 
tion to  the  wrists,  and  the  beautiful  hands 


which  terminated  them,  were,  indeed,  among 
the  most  conspicuous  parts  of  the  picture, 
inasmuch  as  the  person  represented  was  in 
the  act  of  drawing  a  golden  bodkin,  headed 
with  diamonds,  from  her  hair,  which  was 
falling  in  profusion  over  her  shoulders.  In 
her  right  hand  she  held  the  bodkin,  whilst  her 
left  was  employed  in  throwing  back  from  her 
face  the  hair  which,  in  fulling,  had  crowded 
to  cover  it.  The  colour  of  the  hair,  and  ge- 
neral complexion  of  the  face  (of  its  character 
I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  more  particu- 
larly hereafter),  were  by  no  means  Italian ; 
though  from  the  name,  both  of  the  person 
painted  and  of  the  painter,  I  concluded  that 
the  former  must  have  been  so.  The  catalogue 
gave  it  as  Ritratta  a" Agatha  Laxzi  ;  and 
added,  as  tbe  name  of  the  painter,  that  of  one 
of  the  immediate  successors  of  Titian.  The 
piece,  indeed,  had  all  the  richness  of  colour- 
ing of  that  celebrated  school.    The  brows 


and  eye-laslics  were  of  a  deeper  tint  of  the 
same  colour ;  and  the  latter  wei 


re,  or,  from 

their  length  appeared  to  be,  darker  than  the 
former.  From  the  action,  and,  moreover, 
the  position  of  the  figure,  as  well  as  from  the 
comer  of  a  toilet-table  which  the  artist  had 
introduced,  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  moment 
represented  was  just  after  she  had  retired  to 
her  chamber  for  the  night ;  and  that  the 
withdrawing  the  golden  bodkin  from  the  hair 
was  the  first  act  of  beginning  to  undress. 
The  figure  was  standing,  and  apparently  from 
the  direction  of  the  eyes,  before  amirror;  but 
this  was  not  represented  in  the  picture. 

'  As  the  hair  showered  down  in  the  lux- 
uriance of  its  brilliant  beauty,  the  face  was 
lighted  with  a  radiant  smile,  as  if  of  conscious 
triumph  in  the  pride  and  profusion  of  loveli- 
ness, which  added  to  that  very  loveliness,  of 
which  it  was  at  once  the  effect  and  the  indi- 
cation. It  showed,  indoed,  infiuite  taste  on 
the  part  of  the  painter  to  have  chosen  such  a 
moment  and  action;  and  to  have  rendered 
them  to  such  advantage,  and  yet  with  so 
much  truth.  The  fine  form  blooming  into 
the  ripeness  of  womanly  beauty ; — the  dress 
relieving  the  perfect  and  admirable  expression 
of  which  I  have  spoken ; — the  smile  which 
showed  the  eye  more  bright,  and  the  rich  lips 
parting  like  a  bursting  rose  under  its  influ- 
ence ; — the  arms  raised  and  bent ; — the  fall- 
ing waves  of  hair ;— all  served  to  present 
each  individual  beauty  to  the  greatest  indi- 
vidual advantage ;— and  yet  combined  into 
a  whole  so  exquisite,  that  one  would  have 
thought  that  every  merit  of  detail  must  hare 
been  sacrificed  to  procure  it. 

'  I  was  so  struck  with  this  enchanting  pic- 
ture that  I  believe  upwardi  of  uu  hour  elapsed 
before  I  moved  from  before  it.  Day  after 
day,  I  used  to  repair  to  the  gallery,  and  pass- 
ing by  even-thing  else  without  pausing,  was 
accustomed  to  seat  myself  directly  opposite 
to  it,  sometimes  for  hours.  Yet  it  was  not  as 
a  painting— that  is  as  a  work  of  art— that  it 
gave  me  such  extreme  delight ;  but  as  the 
personification  of  the  most  lovely  of  created 
things— a  truly  beautiful  woman.  But  this 
picture  acquired,  from  subsequent  circum- 
stances, additional  interest  in  my  eyes.  I 


may  as  well  relate  them  in  this  place.  After 
I  had  been  about  a  week  in  the  daily  habi* 
of  passing  some  time  in  the  contemplation  o' 
this  enchanting  object,  I  perceived  that  I  had 
a  companion  in  my  observations,  a  painter 
who  was  copying  the  picture.  I  was  pleased 
that  he  should  have  had  the  good  taste  to 
single  out  my  favourite  for  the  exercise  of  his 
talents ;  and  I  used  to  take  pleasure  in 
watching  the  progress  of  his  work.  I  soon 
perceived,  however,  that  he  was  not  merely 
copying  the  original.  His  canvas  was  quite 
of  a  different  shape,  being  oblong,  and  large 
enough  to  contain  more  figures  if  necessary. 
It  seemed,  indeed,  that  it  did  contain  them, 
or  something  else ;  for  the  figure  of  Agatha 
Lanzi,  being  drawn  at  one  end  of  the  can- 
vass, above  one  half  of  it  was  covered  with 
a  cloth,  as  though  to  conceal  from  the  sight 
of  loungers,  like  myself,  what  was  repscsentea. 
thereupon.  Neither  was  the  figure  of  Agatha 
Lanzi  in  the  same  position  as  in  the  original 
picture.  Her  ritjht  hand,  indeed,  still  "held 
the  bodkin,  but  it  was  firmly  clutched ;  and 
the  arm  was  uplifted,  as  though  in  the  act  to 
strike.  The  left  arm  was  extended  before 
her,  at  about  the  length  of  tha  shoulder,  iu 
an  attitude  of  caution.  The  hair  still  flowed 
down  the  back  ;  but  it  was  plainly  parted  on 
the  brow,  and  tied  together  immediately  upon 
the  neck  behind.  This  was  all  that  I  could 
at  the  moment  discover  of  the  intentions  of 
the  artist ;  for  the  figure  was  only  sketched 
In,  all  the  fitting  up  was  yet  to  be  added. 

'  If  I  was  curious  as  to  the  cause  of  this 
singular  discrepancy  from  the  original  pic- 
ture, as  well  as  to  what  the  cloth  might  con- 
ceal, die  painter  appeared  to  be  nearly 
as  much  so  with  regard  to  my  perseverance 
in  coming  to  gaze  so  frequently  upon  the 


same  object, 


the  evi 


lent 


(look 


iu  everything  concerning  it 

'  One  day  he  entered  into  conversation 
with  me.  After  a  few  observations  of  a  ge- 
neral nature,  he  said  he  supposed  I  was  a 
great  connoisseur  of  the  arts,  by  the  frequency 
of  my  visits  to  the  gtilery,  and  die  Wrpiisinc 
interest  I  appeared  to  take  in  painting.  I 
answered,  as  was  perfectly  true,  that  I  had 
no  knowledge  whatever  of  painting,  as  an 
art ;  and  that  I  took  interest  in  it  more  from 
its  results,  in  the  beauties  both  of  form  and 
colour  to  which  it  was  capable  of  giving  life 
and  permanence,  than  from  any  knowledge 
of  its  principles,  or  skill  in  tracing  theui  in 
its  production.  For  instance,  I  continued, 
"  I  come  here  every  day  to  gaze  upon  that 
picture,"  pointing  to  the  portrait  of  Agatha 
Lanzi,  "  not  from  admiration  of  it  as  a  work 
of  art,  though  I  believe  it  to  possess  great 
merit  as  such,  but  simply  because  it  is  a  vivid 
and  life-like  representation  of  as  dignifieJ  and 
exquisite  female  beauty  as  my  eye  ever  rested 
upon.  It  is  as  such  that  I  admire  it,  as  such 
that  I  remain  f<  r  hours  in  this  gallery  with 
my  eyes  fixed  intensely  upon  it  I  admire 
all  beauty,  and  human  beauty,  and  female 
beauty  more  especially ;  and  I  admire  paint- 
ing for  the  sake  of  the  charms  it  is  enabled 
to  embody.  I  say  that  I  believe  that  portrait 
to  possess  merit  as  a  work  of  art ;  and  my 
reasons  are  these :  it  appears  to  me  to  be  a 
perfect  representation  of  a  most  lovely  wo- 
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» ;  I  do  not  know  the  means  by  which 
flat  lwriection  has  been  attained ;  but  I  know 
thai  it  is  there.  I  know  that  nature  has  been 
naturally  rendered.  If  there  were  any  fault 
in  the  drawing,  or  the  colouring,  unless  it 
were  very  glaring  indeed,  I  should  scarcely 
be  able  to  point  out  what  and  where  it  was ; 
but  I  should  know  that  there  was  something 
there  which  rendered  the  portraiture  less  real 
and  perfect :  I  should  have  to  apply  to  you, 
sir,  or  to  one  of  your  brethren,  to  point  out 
to  me  the  real  cause ;  but  I  should  equally 
see  and  feel  the  effect  without  being  con- 
scious of  it." 

'The  artist  replied,  that  from  whatever 
principles  or  impressions  1  had  judged,  I  was 
correct  in  my  deduction ;  the  portrait  I  had 
been  speaking  of,  was  a  very  noble  and  ex- 
quisite painting.  "  It  is  also,''  he  continued, 
"  the  portrait  of  a  most  lovely  creature,  and  I 
do  not  wonder,  sir,  that,  an  admirer  of  beauty 
as  you  describe  yourself  to  be,  you  should  be 
struck  with  it  even  to  the  degree  you  have 
mentioned.  Agatha  Lanzi  was  indeed  a  very 
remarkable  woman :  may  I  inquire,  sir,  what 
character  you  would  be  inclined  to  give  to 
those  very  lovely  features  and  that  exquisite 
form  r 

*  "  By  your  asking  me  the  question,"  I 
replied,  •'  I  conclude  that  her  history  is  a  re- 
markable one;  but  to  judge  from  the  picture 
alone,  I  should  say  that  the  individual  there 
portrayed  was  a  woman  conscious  of  her 
beauty;  but  whose  pride  outweighed  her 
Tanity  so  far,  as  to  came  her  to  scorn  the  ap- 
plication of  its  power  to  any  but  lofty  issues, 
and  persons  worthy  of  her  and  it.  For  the 
rest,  I  should  conjecture  that  she  was  a  wo- 
ruau  of  strong  passions,  who,  when  she  had 
found  a  man  worthy  of  her  love,  would  lavish 
it  upon  him  with  a  fervour  and  fondness, and 
intensity,  very  rarely  united,  and  almost  as 
seldom  possessed  separately.  I  think  she 
would  not  love  any  man  who  was  unworthy 
of  her  love ;  her  pritle  would  preserve  her 
from  from  this.  I  conceive  she  had  talent* 
as  well  as  passions, — talents  of  wit  as  well 
as  of  a  graver  and  more  exalted  description. 
1  think  she  was  a  warm  and  affectionate 
friend ;  and  further  than  this  my  practical 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  physiognomy  does 
not  enable  me  to  form  an  opinion." 

'"In  some  of  your  suppositions,"  rejoined 
the  painter,  "  you  are  undoubtedly  correct. 
In  others  I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining 
how  the  fact  was ;  but  on  an  important  trait 
of  character,  as  it  respects  that  picture,  you 
hare  pronouueed  no  opinion  at  all ;  altliough, 
to  speak  the  truth,  I  can  scarcely  wonder  at 
your  omission.  When  my  picture  is  finished, 
s;ir— which,  as  you  perceive,  is  not  merely  a 
copy  of  the  original — you  shall,  if  you  will 
honour  me  so  far,  give  me  your  judgment 
upon  it ;  and  you  shall  then  lie  made  ac- 

3uainted  with  as  much  as  has  transpired  of 
ie  history  of  Agatha  Lanti." 
'The  painter,  who  wanted  only  to  take  the 
likeness  of  Agatha  from  this  portrait,  did  not 
pursue  his  avocation  much  longer  in  the  gal- 
fcry.  When  he  had  obtained  all  he  wanted, 
he  took  his  piece  home  to  finish.  About  a 
month  afterwards  he  sent  me  word  that  it 
w  as  completed  ;  and  requested  me;  in  case  I 


had  not  forgotten  our  conversation  io  the 
gallery  some  weeks  before,  to  come  and 
breakfast  with  him  the  nest  day,  that  I  might 
look  at  it.  , 

'  I  availed  myself  of  his  invitation,  and 
found  him  to  be  a  man  of  considerable  in- 
formation  and  accomplishment,  as  it  re- 
spected matters  entirely  unconnected  with 
his  art.  He  possessed,  in  reality,  a  large 
portion  of  that  enthusiasm  and  poetry  of  feel- 
ing to  which  so  many  of  his  brethren  affect 
to  lay  claim.  He  had  some  literary  cultiva- 
tion, and  strong  literary  tastes.  After  we  had 
breakfasted,  he  took  me  into  his  painting- 
room.  The  picture,  which  was  the  object  of 
my  Intense  curiosity,  was  leaning  on  the  easel. 
It  represented  the  interior  of  a  bed-chamber, 
richly  furnished  after  the  fashion  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  The  lamp  burned  upon  a 
side-table,  and  shed  a  strong  light  upon  the 
bed.  Upon  it  lay  a  man,  young  and  well- 
looking,  asleep.  Agatha  Lanzi  was  near  it 
also  ;  she  knelt  upon  it  with  one  knee ;  her 
arm  was  upraised  with  the  long  gold  dia- 
mond-headed bodkin,  which  I  easily  recog- 
nised in  her  hand,  as  if  about  to  pierce  the 
sleeper  to  the  heart.  The  artist  had  taken 
great  pains  with  the  female  figure,  and  had 
succeeded  far  beyond  my  expectations.  Aga- 
tha was  represented  in  a  loose  night-dress  of 
plain  while  ;  her  beautiful  hair  streamed 
down  her  back,  confined  only  by  a  ribbon 
between  the  shoulders.  Her  fc  M,  as  she 
knelt  upon  the  bed,  was  naked  ;  the  slipper 
which  nad  covered  it  having  fallen  to  the 
ground.  The  position  of  the  uplifted  arm 
had  caused  the  sleeve  of  the  night-dress  to 
fall  upwards,  and  displayed  that  exquisite 
arm  considerably  abo/a.lhc  elbow.  From 
the  other  shoulder  the  dress  had  also  slipped. 
In  this  and  the  beautiful  bosom,  with  its  pale 
blue  veins  branching  across  the  white  and 
delicate  skin,  the  artist  had  been  peculiarly 
successful.  The  lips  were  compressed,  as  if 
with  a  strong  mental  effort  of  resolution ;  and 
also  as  if  to  hold  the  breath,  lest  it  should 
fall  upon  the  ear  of  the  sleeper,  and  awaken 
him.  Her  dark  blue  eye  was  fixed  with  a 
melancholy  expression  of  caution,  sternness, 
and  even  ferocity,  upon  the  object  about  to 
become  her  victim.  How  different  from  the 
fine  joyous  smile  of  girlish  consciousness  of 
beauty  so  remarkable  in  the  other  picture ; 
and  yet  no  great  lapse  of  time  could  be  sup- 
posed to  have  intervened.  The  figure  before 
me  was  in  the  fulness  of  beauty — probably 
about  twenty-three  years  of  age— certainly 
not  more !  So  soon  initiated  into  all  the 
sorrows,  and  stormy  and  tempestuous  pas- 
sions of  human  life,— into  its  deepest  and 
blackest  crimes! 

'  I  turned  to  my  friend,  the  painter,  for  bis 
explanation.  "  I  can  give  you  the  best," 
said  he.  "  Agatha's  own  account  of  her  own 
conduct  at  the  crisis  which  I  have  attempted 
to  represent.  The  subject  of  the  picture  is, 
indeed,  taken  from  her  confession,  which  has 
been  printed  in  a  collection  of  similar  pieces. 
It  chanced  not  long  ago  to  fall  under  my 
observation,  and  as  I  recognised  the  name, 
it  gave  me  the  first  idea  of  this  picture.  I 
have  modernized  the  Italian  for  you — for, 
both  in  tpellmg  and  phraseology,  the  original 


would,  in  all  probability,  have  proved  not 
very  intelligible  to  a  foreigner.'  Having 
thus  spoken,  the  painter  handed  me  a  ma- 
nuscript, of  which  the  following  is  a  transla- 
tion :—       ' "  Convent  of  •><<•  •  ,  1 535. 

'  "  My  friends  have  often  wondered  why. 
when,  after  many  crosses  and  dissppomt- 
ments,  I  was  at  length  united  to  the  chosen 
lover  of  my  youth  and  heart,  we  should,  at 
the  end  of  one  short  year,  have  separated — 
he  to  go  to  the  wars,  and  I  to  bury  myself  in 
this  convent.  I  therefore  write  this,  that, 
after  my  death,  they  may  know  the  real  truth 
concerning  these  mysterious  passages,  and 
that  those  who  may  be  tempted,  like  me,  miy 
hereby  take  warning  from  my  fate. 

'  "  Above  all  things,  it  has  been  bittPT  H 
my  soul,  that,  whilst  I  bore  the  guilt  of  the 
blackest  crime  upon  my  conscience,  I  should 
have  received  the  praises  of  the  world,  as  i 
dutiful  daughter,  and  a  virtuous  and  devotif 
wife.  It  has  been  the  horror  of  the  shaw 
that  must  have  attended  the  acknowledgmei-. 
of  how  vile  and  guilty  a  thing  was  thus  che- 
rished and  caressed,  that  has  hitherto  rWmi- 


ed  the  confession  which  has  so  often 
bled  on  my  lips,  and  struggled  for  life  i 

utterance. 

'  "  It  is  well  known  to  all  who  are 
quainted  with  me,  that  in  my  early  yooth  I 
received  the  vows  of  Laurentio 
and  that  my  heart  acknowledged 
ence  of  his  passion;  that  our  lor* 
mitted  until  the  accursed  blight  of  avans 
fell  upon  my  parents'  hearts,  and  led  d*» 
to  wrench  asunder  those  ties. which  no  buax 
power  could  otherwise  have  unloosed ;  i*- 
to  rivet  wa!.  fetters  upon  me  a  chain  which 
nothing  but  fetters  could  have  held,  this » 
the  only  plliation  I  have  to  offer  fcr  rV 
awful  crime  I  have  perpetrated ;  and  a  tie 
degree  in  which  it  lightens  the  loadrfrult 
from  me,  it  throws  it  upon  those  who  r>« 
me  birth.  But,  alas,  it  relieves  me  onh  a 
the  smallest  possible  degree.  They  sepanifi 
me  from  the  man  I  adored,  and  enforced  -* 
marriage  with  another.    Let  me  be  just 

1  "  The  Count  Braschi,  whose  bride  I  be- 
came, was  young,  accomplished, 
have  been  kind,  but  that  1 
loathing  and  scorn ;  and 
wanting  to  tell  him  that  it 
sake  of  Laurentio  GonsaUi.  We  had  bvee 
together  for  something  less  than  two  yti 
when  Laurentio  returned  from  travel.  Ob 
my  marriage  with  the  count,  he  had  goat 
abroad  io  order  that  be  might  avoid  all  op- 
port unity  of  meeting  me.  But  now  he  aae 
returned,  he  encountered  me  in  public  ;  mi 
saw  that  the  light  of  a  happy  heart  had  kd 
my  eyes ;  and  he  saw,  too,  that  that  her? 
was  breaking.  And  we  met  in  private,  tad 
strong  and  bitter  was  the  conflict;  and  mi 
temptation  was  almost  greater  than  we  ccv 
bear.  But  we  did  bear  it — and  wai 
it — and  we  parted— but  not  for  e»er. 
we  separated,  we  swore  an  oath,  tksat  iT« 
I  became  free,  we  would  wedj 
that  neither  of  us 
one  another;  and  we 
all  the  saints,  to  give  ear  unto  nut  tm%,  mi 
our  hearts  bore  witness  to  it  And  Launn 
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. '  "About  two  months  thereafter,  the  plague 
broke  out  iU  the  city,  and  the  destruction  was 
very  great.  Friend  shunned  friend;  and  the 
ion  fled  from  his  subdued  and  perishing 
fither.  The  streets  were  deserted,  and  all 
kept  within  their  own  bouses ;  save,  at  the 
dead  of  night,  when  the  pest  carts  went  round 
to  gather  together  the  corses  of  those  who 
had  died  during  the  day.  And  the  rumbling 
of  the  carts  sounded  dismally  through  the 
empty  streets ;  and  the  bells,  mat  announced 
their  coming,  struck  awe  into  the  hearts  of 
all,  and  despair  into  those  of  the  dying.  As 
they  approached  the  door  of  each  house,  they 
sounded  upon  a  bell  three  times,  and  called 
out  with  a  loud  voice,  'bring  out  your  dead.' 
And  then  those  who  had  dead  brought  them 
out,  with  their  faces  muffled,  and  their  mouths 
•topped  with  medical  J  cloths;  and  the  dead 
were  carried  away,  and  they  were  taken  to 
pits  without  the  city,  prepared  for  their  re- 
ception. The  earth  was  then  thrown  in  upon 
them,  and  all  was  done  in  haste,  in  silence, 
and  in  darkness.  The  time  was  very  awful. 

' "  In  the  wickedness  of  my  heart,  I  wished 
that  my  husband  might  die,  that  I  might  be 
wedded  to  Laurentio  Gonsalvi ;  -but  the 
plague  fell  upon  the  houses  all  around,  where 
it  was  dreaded,  and  passed  over  ours  where 
it  was  prayed  for.  Yes  !  prayed  for.  I 
dared  to  breathe  to  Heaven  tins  prayer  of 
hell  I  I  prayed  that  the  plague  might  strike 
upon  my  husband,  and  that  he  might  die. 

*  "  But  time  waned,  and  be  was  still  un- 
touched ;  and  I  feared  that  the  plague  would 
pass  away,  and  leave  him  whole. 

'  "  Otv.  night,  as  I  lay  by  his  side,  I  was 
re  vol  viae  these  hopes  and  fears  and  wishes  m 
my  mind.    I  looked  upon  him  as  he  lay  ia 
all  the  helplessness  of  profound  repose.  He 
slept  so  soundly  and  quietly,  that  his  slum- 
bers were  even  as  the  slumbers  of  death. 
'  Would,  oh,  would  that  it  were !'  I  ejacu- 
lated ;  and  then  I  added  to  myself,  it  is  but 
one  blow  I  and  I  looked  around.   The  night 
lamp  f  hone  upon  a  golden  bodkin,  with  which 
I  always  braided  my  hair.  It  bad  been  given 
me  in  earlier  and  happier  days,  by  Laurentio, 
and  whatever  dress  I  wore,  that  bodkin  still 
upheld  my  bair.    It  now  lay  upon  the  toilet, 
where  1  had  placed  it  when  I  had  undressed. 
•  It  u  but  one  blow,'  repeated  I  to  myself, 
or  rather  the  evil  one  suggested  to  me.  I  arose 
from  the  bed  and  seized  the  bodkin.   I  ap- 
proached the  Count, — I  knelt  with  one  knee 
upon  the  bed.  and  buried  the  bodkin  in  bis 
nrfe  up  to  the  eye !    He  gave  one  groan,  and 
strove  to  rise ;  but  the  blood  spouted  forth 
Like  a  fou  n tain.  He  became  weak, — I  struck 


the  beads,  and  caused  them  to  slip  from  my 
hold.  '  Yes,'  I  exclaimed, '  yes,  indeed,  his 
blood  has  risen  between  me  and  Heaven !' 

*  "  To  conceal  what  I  had  done  was  my 
next  object.  I  hid,  as  well  as  I  could,  every 
thing  that  was  stained  with  blood covered 
the  body  with  the  clothes,  and  went  out  of 
the  chambeaat  break  of  day,  to  spread  a  re- 
port that  the  Count  had  been  token  with  the 
plague,  and  to  seek  for  medicines.  I  well 
knew  that  none  of  our  domestics  would  be 
too  ready  to  face  this  danger;  and  when  I 
declared  my  intention  of  watching  by  him 
myself,  they  yielded  to  it  most  willingly,  and 
seemed  to  think  that  I  did  so  as  an  atonement 
for  a 


igain  . 
was  dead  ! 

4  *  Oh,  the  horror  that  I  felt  at  the  mo- 
nent,  when  I  beheld  my  victim  dead  be- 
ore  me  f  Ages  of  pain  passed  over  me  at 
bat  instant.  He  would  have  been  good  to 
»e,  but  I  spurned  him ;  I  thrust  back  his 
roffered  kindnesses  with  every  mark  of 
■atbtng  and  contempt;  and  now  1  had  mur- 
sred  him  I  I  knelt  and  prayed  for  succour 
id  support ;  but  I  recollected  what  my  last 
-ayer  nad  been,  and  I  found  it  impossible  to 
ter  a  word.  I  took  up  my  rosary  to  repeat 
j  usual  prayers;  but  Wood  had  spirted  on 


since  our  marriage. 

'  "  I  announced  that  he  grew  worn ;  and 
towards  the  second  night  I  declared  him  to 
be  dead.  I  would  not  permit  any  of  my 
people,  as  I  said,  to  incur  the  danger  of  in- 
fection. I  washed  the  blood  from  the  body, 
— covered  it  completely  with  a  shroud  :  and 
all  this  I  did  to  the  stale  and  bloody  cone  of 
that  man,  from  whose  touch,  while  living,  I 
recoiled  as  from  die  sting  of  an  adder. 

'  "  Night  came,  and  with  it  the  pest  carts 
and  their  bells,  and  die  cry  of '  bring  out  your 
dead  ;'  and  the  Count  was  carried  out  by  his 
men,  with  stopped  mouths  and  averted  faces  j 
and  he  was  placed  among  the  dead,— and  I 
was  free ! 

'  "  Yes,  free !  for  detection  did  not  reach 
me ;  no  shadow  of  suspicion  fell  upon  my 
name. 

'  "  In  six  months  I  was  Laurentio's  bride  1 
Out  ah  how  different  were  my  feelings  from 
what  they  would  have  l>een  had  I  been  mar- 
ried to  him  in  my  years  of  innocence.  Now 
guilt, — the  guilt  of  blood,— was  upon  my 
soul.  Its  weight  was  as  lead  ;  its  heat  was 
as  fire. 

'  u  When  we  bad  been  some  time  married, 
Laurentio  could  not  but  perceive  the  cloud 
which  at  times  passed  over  me.  He  ques- 
tioned me  concerning  it  in  vain.  He  thought, 
I  believe,  that  it  was  occasioned  by  the  shock 
my  young  heart  had  received  as  Count 
Braschi's  wife.  He  strove  by  every  means 
in  his  power  to  comfort  and  cheer  me.  Alas ! 
the  wound  was  deep  hidden  from  the  leech's 
eye.  How.  then,  could  he  heal  it ;  yet  he 
often  probed  it  to  the  quick. 

'  "  One  day  he  asked  me  what  had  become 
of  the  golden  bodkin  he  had  given  me  in  his 
first  courtship  ?  He  said  he  had  never  seen 
it  since  we  had  been  married,  and  smiling, 
added,  he  supposed  I  had  given  it  to  the 
Count  My  agitation  was  so  extreme,  that 
he  could  not  but  observe  it ;  he  gently  chided 
roe  for  suffering  my  spirits  to  give  way  so 
much;  and  changed  the  conversation. 

*  "  About  a  week  afterwards,  I  chanced  to 
be  suddenly  called  away,  and 
toireopen.  Laurai 
a  pen,  I  know  not  which, 
discoloured  to  the  head  with  the  indelible  stain 
of  human  blood  I — A  terrible  suspicion  flashed 
across  his  brain !— He  rushed  to 


strain  of  condemnation,  more  dreadful  to  me 
than  all  the  violence  of  passion  which  had 
preceded  it.  He  would  not.  he  said,  he 
could  not  betray  me  ;  but  neither  would  he 
ever  again  take  a  foul  and  spotted  murderess 
to  bis  bosom  and  his  bed.  I  need  not  say 
what  my  agonies  of  entreaty  were.  Hi»  de- 
termination was  irrevocable  We  parted 
to  meet  again.  He  fell  in  his  fir<t 
I  am  still  here ;  but  1  feel  I  shall  n<  t 
be  so  long." ' 

•  "  You  see,  sir,"  said  the  painter,  turning 
to  roe  as  he  closed  the  last  leaf  of  the  manu ' 
script,  "  you  see,  sir,  she  indeed  loved  a  roan 
worthy  of  her  love— more  than  worthy  of  it. 
She  had,  indeed,  strong  passions ;  but  hatred 
was  included  in  the  number!  That  was  the 
omission  of  which  I  spoke."  * 

The  poet  Campbell  appears  so  frequently 
before  the  public,  either  as  orator,  poet,  or 
critic,  that  a  production  from  his  pen  is  no 
novelty  ;  but  as  he  has  not  always  lately  ap- 
peared to  so  much  advantage  as  in  the  Sou- 
venir, we  shall  quote  his  contribution,  enti- 
tled— 

' raAratOAa. 
By  TAomat  CnmpbelL,  *>«. 

•  When  Frenchmen  saw,  wiib  coward  art. 

The  assassin  shot  of  war 
That  pieteed  Britannia's  noblest  heart, 
A.,d  quenched  ber  brightest  Mar, 

« Their  shout  *»«  heard— they  triumphed  s»w 

Amidst  the  battle's  roar, 
And  thought  the  British  oak  would  bow, 

since  Nelson  was  no  more. 

*  But  fiercer  flamed  old  England's  pride. 

And— mark  the  vengeance  due, 
"  Down,  down,  insulting  ship,'*  she  cnet, 
u  To  death,  with  all  thy  crew 

« So  perish  ye  for  Nelson's  I 


ich,  found  the  bodkin, 


Can  wash  that  crime  away  .' 
We  know  not  by  what 
has  gained  possession  of  a  piece.  Stanzas  for 
Music,  by  the  Right  Hon.  K.  B.  Sheridar, 
which  have  escaped  Moore  and  Mic.  Kelly, 
but  he  has  done  it.  and  we  insert  Oiem  with- 
out further  preamble.  They 
<  In  yonder  bower  lies  Pleasure  sleeping, 

And  near  bins  mourns  a  bloomy? 
He  will  not  wake,  and  she  sits  weeping ; 


i,lo!  a 

<  His  hurried  step,  and  glance  of  Are, 

The  god  of  wishes  wild 
«  Come,  Pleasure,  wake  !* 

And  Pleasure  wakes  to  blew  the  fair. 

'  But  soon  the  nymph,  in  evil  hour, 
Desire,  asleep,  is  doomed  to  view  ; 

•«  Try,  Pleasure,  try,"  she  cries, "  your 
And  wake  Desire,  as  be  'woke  you  " 

I «  Pond  nymph,  your 

■sal  each  bis 


lioned  me,  and  discovered  ail ! 

'  "  I  cannot  dwell  upon  tbe  agony  of  this 
Deriod  !    After  the  " 


And  I 

As  we  intend  to  return  to  this 
ing  volume,  we  shall  not  encroach  further  on 
its  contents  than  by  quoting  another  piece, 
which  is  by  die  editor  i  he  might,  perhaps 
!  have  expected  to  appear  earLer,  but  he  emu 
scarcely  complain,  when  he  immediately  foi- 
-  ;  die  p.eoi  we  nl*.i,  which  w 
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not  the  be?t  in  the  volume  by  the  author,  is 
very  pretty;  it  is  entitled— 

'tat  MAY-FLOWERS  OF  LIFE. 

Suggested  by  the  author'*  having  found  a 

•  branch  of  May  in  a  volume  of  Burns's  po- 
ems, wliirh  had  been  deposited  there  by  a 
friend  several  yean  before. 

fljr  Alone  A.  Wattt. 

•  Memorial  frail  of  youthful  years, 

Of  hopes  as  wild  and  bright  as  they, 
Thy  faint,  sweet  perfume  wakens  tears 

i  nay  uot,  cannot  wish  away! 
Thy  withered  leaves  areas  a  spell 

To  bring  the  sainted  past  before  me; 
And  long  lost  visions,  loved  too  well, 

In  all  their  truth  restore  me. 
'  Cold  is  her  hand  who  placed  thee  here, 

Thou  record  sweet  of  Love  and  Spring. 
Eic  life's  May-flowers,  like  thee,  grew  sere, 

Or  Hope  had  waved  her  parting  wing: 
View  boyhood's  burning  dreams  were  mine, 

And  fancy's  magic  circlet  crowned  me; 
And  love,  when  love  is  half  divine, 

Spread  its  enchantments  round  me  ! 

•  How  can  I  e'er  fotget  the  hour 

When  thou  wert  glowing  on  her  breast, 
Fresh  from  the  dewy  hawthorn  bower 

That  looked  upon  the  golden  west ! 
She  snatclied  thee  from  thy  sacred  shrine— 

A  brighter  fate  she  scarce  could  doom  thee — 
And  bade  a  poet's  wreath  be  thine— 

His  deathless  page  entomb  thee! 
t  That  hour  is  past — those  dreams  are  fled— 

Ties,  sweeter,  holier,  bind  me  now ; 
And,  if  life's  first  May-floweis  are  dead, 

Its  summer  garland  wreathes  my  brow ! 
Sleep  on,  sleep  on !— 1  would  but  gaze 

A  moment  on  thy  faded  bloom  ; 
Heave  one  wild  sigh  to  other  days. 

Then  cK«c  thy  hallowed  tomb  r 

The  Subttance  of  a  Journal  during  a  Residence 
a!  the  Red  River  CoW  BrifiiA  North 
America,  ttrul  frequent  Kxcurtiont  among 
the  North  American  Indian*  in  1820-23. 
By  Jons  West,  M.  A.  8vo.  pp.  210. 
London,  1 825.    Secloy  and  Co. 
•Mr.  West  was  chaplain  to  the  Hudson's 
Il?.y  Company,  a  situation  which  gave  htm 
pood  opportunities  of  gaining  information  on 
tite  subject  of  which  his  book  treats.  To 
ministers  of  the  Gospel  we  have  often  been 
indebted  fosa  knowledge  of  remote  countries 
and  their  inhabitants,  we  need  not  instance 
the  labours  of  the  Jesuits  in  this  way,  in 
China  and  South  America.     Mr.  West's 
work  contains  much  that  is  interesting  re- 
lative to  our  settlement  at  the  Red  River 
Colony  and  the  North  West  American  In- 
dians. The  subject  acquires  an  additional 
interest  from  the  circumstance  that  the  place 
w  the  scene  of  Capt.  Franklin's  travel*  in  his 
exploratory  expedition.    We  have,  however, 
-  only  room  for  brief  extracts.   Of  tlie  Sioux 
Indians  we  are  told  :— 

1  The  Sioux,  like  the  Tartars,  sometimes 
offer  water  as  a  symbol  of  peace  and  safety 
to  a  stranger,  or  of  pardon  to  an  offender, 
which  strongly  corroborates  the  idea  that  they 
were  originally  from  Asia.  Some  time  ago 
•  I  was  informed  by  an  officer,  who  had  num- 
bers of  them  under  bis  influence  in  the  Ame- 
rican war,  that  a  Sioux  Indian  was  doomed 
to  die  for  an  offence  which  he  had  committed, 
and  taking  his  station  before  the  tribe,  and 


drawing  his  blanket  over  his  race,  in  expec- 
tation of  the  fatal  shot,  the  chief  stepped  for- 
ward and  presented  some  water  to  him  as  a 
token  of  pardon,  when  he  was  permitted 
again  to  join  the  party.  They  consider  it 
also  as  a  very  baa  omen,  in  common  with 
the  Tartars,  to  cut  a  stick  that  has  been  burnt 
by  fire,  and  with  them  they  cortsign  every 
thing  to  destruction,  though  it  be  their  canoe, 
as  polluted,  if  it  be  sprinkled  with  the  water 
of  animals.  And  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that 
the  laws  of  separation  and  uncleanness,  being 
forty  days  for  a  male  child,  and  eighty  for  a 
female,  observed  by  these  Indians,  exactly 
correspond  with  the  Levitical  law  imposed 
upon  the  Jews  in  the  birth  of  their  children. 

'They  are  truly  barbarous,  like  the  Indians 
in  general,  towards  their  captive  enemies. 
The  following  circumstance,  as  related  to  me 
by  an  Indian  woman,  whom  I  married  to 
one  of  die  principal  settlers,  and  who  was  a 
near  relation  to  one  of  the  women  who  was 
tomahawked  by  a  war  party  of  Sioux  In- 
dians, some  time  ago,  is  calculated  to  fill  the 
mind  with  horror.  They  fell  upon  four  lodges 
belonging  to  the  Saulteaux,  who  had  encamp- 
ed near  Fond  du  Lac,  Lake  Superior,  and 
which  contained  the  wives  and  children  of 
about  twelve  men,  who  were  at  that  time 
absent  a  hunting ;  and  immediately  killed 
and  scalped  the  whole  party,  except  one  wo- 
man and  two  or  three  of  the  children.  With 
the  most  wanton  and  savage  cruelty,  they 
proceeded  to  put  one  of  these  little  ones  to 
death,  by  first  turning  him  for  a  short  time 
close  before  a  fire,  when  they  cut  off  one  of 
his  arms,  and  told  him  to  run ;  and  after- 
wards cruelly  tortured  him,  with  the  other 
children,  till  he  died- 

'  It  is  almost  incredible  the  torture  to  which 
they  will  sometimes  put  their  prisoners ;  and 
the  adult  captives  will  endure  it  without  a 
tear  or  a  groan.  In  spite  of  all  their  suffer- 
ings, which  the  love  of  cruelty  and  revenge 
can  invent  and  inflict  upon  them,  they  con- 
tinue to  chaunt  their  death  song  with  a  firm 
voice ;  considering  that,  to  die  like  a  man, 
courting  pain  rather  than  flinching  from  it, 
is  the  noblest  triumph  of  the  warrior.  In 
going  to  war,  some  time  ago,  a  Sioux  chief 
cut  a  piece  of  flesh  from  his  thigh,  and  hold- 
ing it  up  with  a  view  to  animate  and  encou- 
rage the  party  who  were  to  accompany  him 
to  the  ferocious  conflict,  told  them  to  see 
how  little  he  regarded  pain,  and  that,  de- 
spising torture  and  the  scalping  knife  and 
tomahawk  of  their  enemies,  they  should  rush 
upon  them,  and  pursue  them  till  they  were 
exterminated;  and  thereby  console  the  spirits 
of  the  dead  whom  they  had  slain. 

'  It  docs  not  appear  that  cannibalism  is 
practised  by  any  of  the  North  American  In- 
dians; on  the  contrary,  the  eating  of  human 
flesh  is  held  in  great  abhorrence  by  them  : 
and  when  they  are  driven  to  eat  it,  through 
dire  necessity,  they  arc  generally  shunned  by 
other  Indians  who  know  it,  and  who  c " 
take  tneir  lives  secretly. 

Among  other  articles  in  his  journal,  we 
find  the  following  instance  of  filial  affection 
contrasted  with  conduct  very  opposite : — 
1  A  daughter  had  driven  heT  aged  Indian 
i  lashed  in  his  buflaloe  robe,  on  a  sledge 


to  the  colony.   He  appeared  t»  be  is  i  M 
weak  and  dying  state,  and  had  suffered  much 
from  the  want  of  provision.  1  was  madt 
pleased  with  this  instance  of  nbal  libera 
and  care.    Sometimes  the  aged  and  bins 
are  abandoned  or  destroyed ;  and,  bowrw 
shocking  it  may  be  to  those  senuro»ti  d 
tenderness  and  affection,  which  in  civiliad 
life  we  regard  as  inherent  in  oar  comaon 
nature,  it  is  practised  by  sangas  in  &u 
hardships  and  extreme  difficulty  of  proctma; 
subsistence  for  the  parties  who  suffer,  widbost 
being  considered  as  an  act  of  cruelty,  hut  u 
a  deed  of  mercy.  This  shocking  etutoa, 
however,  is  seldom  heard  of  among  the  In- 
dians of  this  neighbourhood,  but  n  ssud  is 
prevail  with  the  Chipwyan  or  Northern  Iv 
dians,  who  are  no  sooner  burdened  with  da 
relations,  broken  with  years  and  innrsita, 
and  incapable  of  following  the  camp,  to 
they  leave  them  to  their  fate.   Instead  d* 
pining  they  are  reconciled  to  this  dread- 
ful termination  of  their  existence,  frets  * 
known  custom  of  their  nation,  and  bee; 
conscious  that  they  can  no  longer  endure  A: 
various  distresses  and  fatigue  of  tavigtia. 
or  assist  in  hunting  for  provisions.  A  tto 
meat,  with  an  axe,  ana  a  small  portico  3 
tobacco,  are  generally  left  with  them  byte 
nearest  relations,  who  in  taking  leave  cite 
say,  that  it  is  time  for  them  to  go  into  h 
other  world,  which  they  suppose  adj* 
beyond  the  spot  where  the  sun  goes  d(R 
where  they  will  be  better  taken  care  of  i* 
with  them,  and  then  they  walk  awaj  *v> 
ing.   On  the  banks  of  the  Saskastsnnt,) 
aged  woman  prevailed  on  her  sot  to  **d 
her  through  the  head,  instead  of  adopcsrrJ 
sad  extremity.    She  addressed  him  in  i 
pathetic  manner,  reminding  him  of  fc  • 
and  toil  with  which  she  bore  him  oo  hs«** 
from  camp  to  camp  in  his  infancy 
what  incessant  labour  she  brought  hrm  *tS 
he  could  use  the  bow  and  the  gun;  and  sw- 
ing seen  him  a  great  warrior,  she  re^**4 
that  he  would  show  her  kindness,  MfJ 
proof  of  his  courage,  in  shooting  ■*,»■ 
she  might  go  home  to  her  reUnoos.  j 
have  seen  many  winters,"  she  added,  *■ 
am  now  become  a  burden,  in  not  beis? 
to  assist  in  getting  provisions ;  and  drsjfC 
me  through  the  country,  as  I  am  nn*^ 1 
walk,  is  a  toil,  and  brings  much  distress:  so 
your  gun."   She  then  drew  her  blaoid  & 
her  head,  and  her  son  immediately  depr*^ 
her  of  life:  in  the  apparent  coasows* 
of  having  done  an  act  of  filial  duty  and  * 
mercy." ' 

The  Pnbik  verms  the  JmthI  Omen. 

pp.  22.    London,  1825. 
Althoioh  this  is  a  very  small  pamphH  J* 
it  relates  to  a  very  important  subject  **** 
affects  every  class  of  society — we  J 
policy  or  rather  impolicy  of  the  com 
which  compel  the  industrious  people  rf 
Und  ^work  cheap  while^bread^^ 

deed,  or  nearly  so,  as  they  were  dtmrc  ^ 


At  that  period  the  weight  of  ttntt* 
'hich  fell  on  agriculture  was  the  pfe*  " ' 
high  price  of  grain,  that  jlM 
nut  serve  now,  for  nearly  eighteen  * 
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peace 

The  com  monopoly,  however,  cannot  last 
long  without  driving  our  manufacturers,  and 
with  them  our  manufactures  to  foreign  na- 
tions, where  the  low  price  of  the  necessaries 
of  life  enables  the  labourer  to  live  on  his  hire, 
though  even  less  than  it  is  in  this  country. 
What  then  is  to  be  done  '  we  should  say  at 
once  —  Let  the  legislature  repeal  the  com 
laws  —  let  landholders  lower  their  rents, 
and  let  farmers  return  to  that  humble  and  un- 
obtrusive station,  from  which  they  have 
emerged  to  imitate  the  vices  and  extrava- 
gance of  their  superiors  in  rank  and  fortune. 

The  author  of  the  pamphlet  before  us, 
which  is  very  well  written,  sets  out  with 
contending  that — "  the  earth  is  the  common 
property  of  the  human  race,  and  that  no  hu- 
man being  can  have  more  than  a  life  inte- 
rest, in  an  equal  proportion  with  every 
other  human  being  in  existence,  at  any  given 
time."   We  shall  not  enter  into  an 


the  wind, 
hind.  In 


far  fac- 


tion of  the  truth  of  a  position,  the  applica- 
tion of  which  would,  as  the  author  acknow- 
ledges, disturb  possesions  which  time  has 
sanctified,  and  strip  the  great  bodv  of  land 
proprietors  of  every  claim  to  one  farthing  of 
rent,  and  which  he  therefore  does  not  insist 
ii  |  mil ,  but  shall  quote  some  of  his  remarks, 
the  truth  of  which  is  incontrovertible  : — 

1  Every  country  should  avail  iuelf  of  its 
natural  advantages  to  their  utmost  extent. 
Suppose  that  a  strong  wind  were  blowing  in 
a  contrary  direction  to  the  course  of  a  river, 
and  two  boats  were  to  start  for  a  given  place, 
some  way  up  the  stream ;  the  foolish  boat- 
man would  put  out  his  oars,  and  fatigue 
iiimself  to  death  with  rowing  against 
the  stream ;  but  the  wiser  boatman  would 
his  sail,  and  by  the  assistance  of 
leave  his  antagonist 

ahould  seixe  all  the  advantages,'  whether  of 
fertile  soil,  rich  mines,  abundance  of  timber, 
or  any  other  which  nature  lias  given  her,  in- 
stead of  struggling  on  in  a  course  in  which 
•be  is  sure  to  be  excelled  by  some  mora  for- 
tunate competitor.  . 

while  abundance  may  be  obtained  with  ease 
from  any  other  spot,  is  to  set  at  nought  the 
▼cry  dictate*  of  common  sense.  Yet,  by  the 
operation  of  the  corn  laws,  we  are  devoting 
capital  to  the  raising  of  com  here,  where  the 
average  price  is  above  sixty  shillings  a  quar- 
ter, when  we  might  import  it  for  thirty-five 
or  forty  shillings.  Taking  the  rate  of  profits 
to  be  £10  per  cent,  the  capital  necessary  to 
s-aise  a  quarter  of  wheat,  which  will  fetch 
sixty  shillings,  will  b«  £30.  If  the  same 
quantity  of  imported  wheat  can  be  sold  in 
the  market  for  forty  thilUnas,  the  capital  em- 
ployed in  producing  it  and  bringing  it  there, 
•wrould  be  but  £20.  Supposing,  therefore,  that 
com  might  be  freely  imported,  end  that  no 
greater  quantity  were  raised  at  home,  than 
oould  be  brought  into  the  market  in  compe- 
with  that  which  was  imported,  it  is 
ifest  that  one  third  pert  of  the  capital 
w  employed  in  producing  corn,  would  be 
at  liberty,  and  would  of  course  be  soon 


employed  in  other  kinds  of  production,  to 
the  advantage  of  society  at  large.' 

Alluding  to  the  evils  of  the  corn-monopo- 
ly, the  author  says: — 

'  Now,  in  order  to  show  the  loss  which 
the  public  sustains  by  the  monopoly,  I  will 
suppose  that  there  are  a  million  of  acres  of 
land  in  France,  and  a  like  quantity  in  Eng- 
land, but  that  the  former  from  their  superior 
fertility,  require  a  capital  of  fifty  millions 
only,  to  bring  into  market  the  same  quantity 
of  com,  as  upon  the  latter  require  a  capital 
of  twice  that  amount.  I  will  suppose  that 
there  is  no  restriction  upon  importation.  If 
the  produce  of  the  land  in  France  were  suf- 
ficient for  the  population  of  both  countries, 
and  the  rate  of  profit  upon  capital  were  £10 
per  cent.,  the  people  ot  England,  supposing 
them  to  consume  half  the  quantity,  would 
pay  two  millions  and  a  half  per  annum,  for 
their  com ;  and  the  land  in  England  would 
be  of  no  value  to  its  owners ;  it  would  not 
be  cultivated,  and  of  course  would  produce 
them  no  rent.  But  if  the  owners  of  the 
English  acres  were  to  prohibit  the  importa- 
tion of  French  com,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  cultivate  the  English  land ;  and,  as  the 
people  of  England  would  require  the  same 
quantity  of  com  as  before,  the  full  capital  of 
fifty  millions  would  immediately  be  employ- 
ed in  the  raising  of  com ;  and  the  rate  of 
profits  being  still  £10  per  cent ,  the  con- 
sumption of  com  would  cost  the  people  five 
millions.  But  die  capital  thus  employ- 
ed in  the  raising  of  com  in  England,  must 
have  been  withdrawn  from  same  other  spe- 
cies of  production,  and  in  proportion  to  the 
capital  so  withdrawn,  the  quantity  of  other 
commodities  would  be  diminished.  This  di- 
minution in  the  supply  would  not  indeed 
cause  any  increase  in  the  price  of  these  com- 
modities, for  the  increased  price  of  com 
would  take  from  the  annual  income  of  the 
country,  the  sum  previously  expanded  in 
other  commodities,  and  Uiereby  reduce  the 
demand  in  exactly  the  same  proportion. 

'  The  situation  of  the  people  of  England, 
therefore,  by  (he  operation  of  the  prohibitory 
law,  would  be,  that  with  the  same  quantity 
of  com  as  before,  they  were  just  so  much 
the  poorer  by  the  loss  of  those  commodities, 
in  producing  which,  the  capital  now  employ- 
ed in  raising  the  com  had  previously  been 
employed. 

' 1  trust  I  have  now  stated  the  question 
briefly  but   clearly.     It  Is  time  that  the 
claims  to  private  property  in  land  were  seri- 
ously considered ;  since  the  political  privi- 
leges attached  thereto,  so  far  from  satisfying 
their  possessors,  have  been  converted  into  the 
means  of  making  that  property  infinitely 
more  advantageous  to  the  proprietors  and  in- 
I  jurious  to  the  public  than  could  hare  been 
J  conceived  while  the  system  was  so  quietly 
endured.   To  look  no  farther  back  than  to 
the  commencement  of  the  peace,  the  fluctua- 
tions in  the  prices  of  agricultural  produce 
have  caused  more  agitation  in  the  communi- 
ty, and  more  misery  among  all  classes,  than 
could  have  ariseo  from  any  other  cause  what- 
ever; and  yet  without  rite  aid  of  anything 
j  which  might  be  called  a  dearth.   At  the  pre- 
I  sent  time,  when  bread  is  at  a  price  which,  com- 


pared with  the  average  rate  of  the  wages  of  la- 
bour, must  rob  the  labourer  of  comforts  to  which 
he  ha*  die  justest  title;  it  is  a  well-known 
fact,  t  iint  com  is  rotting  in  our  warehouses, 
in  consequence  of  the  laws  which  prohibit 
its  being  brought  to  market  under  a  certain 
price.  In  such  a  state  of  things  as  this,  it 
becomes,  I  say,  a  public  duty  to  call  these 
laws  in  question,  to  submit  them  to  the  i 
public  investigation,  to  try  them  by  the 
of  public  good — the  only  avowable 
of  legislation,  and,  if  they  cannc 
trial,  to  demand  their  repeal.' 

Without  admitting  all  the  positions  o» 
which  the  writer  rests,  we  must  allow  that 
his  little  pamphlet  contain*  more  good  sense, 
than  is  often  displayed  in  treating  of  the  subject, 
either  in  the  laboured  harangues,  in  the  se- 
nate, or  the  mystified  essays  of  political  eco- 
nomists. 


Kelly's  reminiscences. 
(Concluded  from  p.  740.) 
We  return  to  Mr.  Kelly's  book,  because  we 
find  that,  without  drawing  too  largely  on  it, 
we  can  cull  a  few  pleasing  anecdotes,  illus- 
trative of  the  character  of  the  many  individu- 
als with  whom  he  mixed,  particularly  thcee 
connected  with  the  stage.  That  the  author 
is  a  cheerful  old  gentleman,  with  much  of 
the  light-hearted  character  of  his  countrymen, 
will  be  readily  admitted ;  and  there  is  much 
good-nature  in  his  Reminiscences.  He  speaks 
with  feeling  regret  of  the  loss  of  old  fnends, 
and  does  justice  to  the  merits  of  those  who 
are  living.  We  have  already  quoted  one  or 
two  anecdotes  of  Sheridan's  dilatory  habits, 
and  quickness  of  writing  when  pushed;  in 
this,  however,  he  is  not  singular,  for  we  know 
more  than  one  dramatic  author  of  the  present 
day,  who  write  both  rapidly  and  well  1  on 
compulsion.'  When  the  inimitable  farce  of 
The  Critic  was  to  be  brought  out,  Sheridan 
could  not  be  Rot  to  write  the  last  scene:— 

'At  last,  Mr.  Linley,  who,  being  his  fa- 
ther-in-law, was  pretty  well  aware  of  his  ha- 
bits, hit  upon  a  stratagem.  A  night  re- 
hearsal of  "The  Critic*'  was  ordered,  and 
Sheridan,  having  dined  with  Linley,  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  go ;  while  they  were  on  die 
stage,  King  whispered  Sheridan  that  he  had 
something  particular  to  communicate,  and 
begged  he  would  step  into  the  second  green- 
room. Accordingly,  Sheridan  went,  and 
there  found  a  table,  with  pens,  ink,  and  pa- 
per, a  good  fire,  an  armed  chair  at  the  tabic, 
and  two  bottles  of  claret,  w^th  a  dish  of  an- 
chovy sandwiches.  The  moment  he  got  into 
the  room,  King  stepped  out,  and  locked  the 
door;  immediately  after  which,  Linley  and 
Ford  came  up  and  told  the  author  that,  until 
he  had  written  the  scene,  be  would  be  kept 
where  he  was. 

'Sheridan  took  this  decided  measure  in 
good  part ;  he  ate  the  anchovies,  finished  the 
claret,  wrote  the  scene,  and  laughed  heartily 
at  the  ingenuity  of  die  contrivance.' 

Another  instance  of  Mr.  Sheridan's  faci- 
lity of  writing,  when  he  chose  (or  rather  was 
compelled)  to  exert  himself,  was  when  hie 

E&ntomime  of  Robinson  Crusoe  was  in  re- 
earsal : — 

'  He  happened  to  call  in  at  the  theatre  one 
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day,  and  found  them  in  the  greatest  confu- 
sion, not  knowing  what  to  introduce  to  give 
time  for  the  setting  of  a  scene ;  it  was  sug- 
gested to  Mr.  Sheridan  that  a  song  would 
afford  sufficient  opportunity  to  the  carpen- 
ter* for  their  preparation;  accordingly,  he 
sat  down  at  the  prompter's  table,  on  the 
rage,  and  wrote  on  the  back  of  a  play-bill 
the  beautiful  ballad  of  "The  Midnight 
Watch,"  which  was  set  to  music  by  his  fa- 
ther-in-law, Mr.  Linley,  in  a  style  which  has 
established  it  as  one  of  the  roost  beautiful 
specimens  of  pure  Koglish  melody.' 

Mr.  Kelly  quotes  a  remark  of  Sheridan, 
with  respect  to  Congreve's  plays,  which  con- 
tains a  good  simile.  '  if  is  plays,'  said  be, 
*  are,  I  own,  somewhat  licentious,  but  it  is 
barbarous  to  mangle  them  ;  they  are  like 
horses,  when  you  deprive  them  of  their  vice, 
\hey  lose  their  vigour.'  Of  Mr.  Sheridan, 
to  whom  Kelly  was  sincerely  attached,  he  re- 
lates many  excellent  anecdotes,  more  and 
better  indeed  than  are  to  be  found  in 
Moore's  life  of  that  great  genius.    Mr.  Kelly 


'  One  of  Mr.  Sheridan's  favourite  amuse- 1 
ments,  in  his  hours  of  recreation,  was  that  of 
making  blunders  for  me,  and  relating  them 
to  my  friends,  vouching  for  the  truth  of  them 
with  the  most  perfect  gravity.  One  I  re- 
member was,  that  one  night,  when  Drary 
Lane  Theatre  was  crowded  to  excess  in  every 
part,  I  was  peeping  through  the  hole  in  the 
stage  curtain,  and  John  Kemble,  who  was 
standing  on  the  stape  near  me,  asked  me 
how  the  house  looked,  and  that  I  replied, 
*  Dy  J— s,  you  can't  stick  a  pin's  head  in  any 
part  of  it — it  is  literally  chuck  full ;  but  how 
much  fuller  will  it  be  to-morrow  night,  when 
the  king  comes  !*' 

•Another  of  Mr.  Sheridan's  jests  against 
me  was,  that  one  day,  having  walked  with 
him  to  Kemble's  house,  in  Great  Russel 
Street,  Bloomsbury,  when  the  streets  were 
very  dirty,  and  having  gone  up  the  steps  I 
while  Mr.  Sheridan  was  scraping  the  dirt  off 
his  shoes,  I  asked  him  to  scrape  for  me  while 
I  was  knocking  at  the  door.' 

To  these  Irish  bulls,  which,  whether  Mr. 
Kelly's  or  Mr.  Sheridan's,  we  will  not  say, 
we  shall  add  another : — 

'  One  day,  Mr.  Sheridan  laughingly  said 
to  me,  "  It  must  be  allowed,  Kelly,  that  our 
countrymen  always  show  more  or  less  of 
the  potato  in  their  brain.  Yesterday,  at 
about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  came 
out  of  Brookes 's,  where  I  had  staid  the  very 
last;  and,  as  I  was  stepping  into  the  car- 
riage. I  saw  some  half  down  Irish  chairmen, 
loitering  at  the  door,  shivering  with  cold, 
waiting  for  a  fare.  It  was  a  bitter  morning, 
and  I  said  to  one  of  the  poor  devils, '  Why 
do  you  remain  here,  my  good  fellow  V 

* "  Please  your  honour,"  replied  one  of 
them,  "we  are  waiting  to  take  somebody 
borne." 

•"You  may  save  yourselves  the  trouble, 
then,"  said  I,  "  for  I  have  iuat  come  out  of 
the  house,  and  there  is  nobody  left  in  it." 

4  "  Please  your  honour,  we  know  there  is 
nobody  in  it,  but  who  knows  how  many  may 
tome  out" 

'  -  It  was  toe  coW,"  said  Sheridan,  f  to 


argue  with  them,  so  I  got  into  my  coach  and 
left  them." 1 

Mr.  Kelly  was  a  bit  of  a  wag,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  following  hoax  he  played  on  an 
eccentric  actor,  at  tlie  Edinburgh  theatre,  of 
the  name  of  Wood:  — 

'  His  great  ambition  was  to  do  everything 
t'uit  Garrick  used  to  do ;  he  rose  at  the  same 
hour,  shaved,  breakfasted,  and  dined  at  the 
same  hour ;  ate  and  drank  whatever  he 
heard  was  Garrick 's  taste ;  in  short,  nothing 
could  please  him  more  than  to  copy  Garrick 
implicitly,  and  to  be  thought  to  do  so. 

•  I  was  walking  with  him  one  day ;  and, 
knowing  his  weak  point,  assured  him  thai 
King  had  often  told  me,  that  when  Garrick 
was  to  perform  any  part  to  which  he  wished 
to  give  all  his  strength  and  energy,  he  used 
to  prevail  upon  Mrs.  Garrick  to  accompany 
him  to  his  dressing-room  at  the  theatre,  and, 
for  an  hour  before  the  play  began,  rub  his 
head,  as  hard  as  she  could,  with  hot  napkins, 
till  she  produced  copious  perspiration ;  aod 
the  harder  he  was  rubbed,  and  the  more  he 
was  temporarily  annoyed  by  it,  the  more  ani- 
mation he  felt  in  acting.  This  (as  I  thought 
it)  harmless  joke  of  mine  turned  out  a  matter 
of  serious  importance  to  poor  Mrs.  Wood  ;' 
for,  a  long  time  afterwards,  whenever  he  had 
to  act,  particularly  in  any  new  part,  he  actu- 
ally made  her  go  to  his  dressing-room,  as  ( 
had  suggested,  and  rub  away,  till  sAe  was 
ready  to  drop  with  fatigue,  and  he,  with  the 
annoyance  which  her  exertions  produced 
The  effect  of  the  process  upon  his  perform- 
ance, however,  did  not,  by  any  means,  keep 
pace  with  the  labour.' 

We  have  before  alluded  to  Mr.  Kelly 
having  been  honoured  with  the  marked  at- 
tentions of  his  oresent  Majesty  :  and  he 
relates  a  pleasing  anecdote  of  royal  con- 
descension to  him,  when  the  king  had  a 
concert  at  the  Pavilion,  at  Brighton,  on  the 
1st  of  January,  1822,  which  Mr.  Kelly  was 
commanded  to  attend.   Mr.  K.  says : — • 

'  His  Majesty  did  me  the  honour  to  seat 
himself  beside  me,  and  ask  me  how  I  liked 
the  music  which  I  had  that  day  heard  in  the 
chapel,  amongst  which,  to  my  surprise,  had 
been  introduced  the  Chacoone  of  Jomelli, 
performed  in  the  u  Castle  Spectre,"  but  which 
since  has  been  called  the  Sanctus  of  Jomelli, 
and  is  now  used  in  all  the  cathedrals  and 
churches  in  England  and  die  Continent,  un- 
der that  title.  His  Majesty  was  all  kindness 
and  condescension  in  his  manner  towards 
me ;  but  his  kindness  and  condescension  did 
not  stop  there. 

*  I  had  taken  with  me  to  Brighton  that 
year  a  god-daughter  of  mine,  Julia  Walters, 
whom  I  have  adopted,  and  whose  mother 
has  been,  for  years,  my  housekeeper  and 
watchful  attendant  during  my  many  severe 
illnesses.  This  little  girl,  at  five  years  old, 
performed  the  part  of  the  Child,  in  the  opera 
of  "  L'Agnese,"  under  the  name  of  Signora 
Julia.  Ambrogetti  was  so  struck  with  my 
little  protigte,  that  he  begged  I  would  let  her 
play  the  character,  which  she  did  with  grace 
ana  intelligence  far  beyond  her  years.  This 
child  asked  me  to  procure  her  a  sight  of  the 
king,  and  fixed  upon  the  evening  in  question 
to  press  her  request,  when  she  might  behold 


him  in  the  midst  of  his  court,  surrounded  by 
all  that  was  brilliant  in  the  land,  and  in  a  pa- 
lace whose  splendour,  when  illuminated,  ri- 
valled the  roann'ficence  described  in  the 
"  Arabian  Night*." 

'  I  told  my  worthy  friend  Kramer,  the  ex- 
cellent master  and  leader  of  his  Majesty's 
private  band,  the  earnest  desire  of  little  Ju- 
lia, and  prevailed  upon  him  to  admit  her  be- 
hind the  organ,  with  a  strict  injunction  not 
to  let  herself  be  seen ;  but  female  curiosity, 
even  in  one  so  young,  prevailed,  and  after 
the  first  act  of  the  concert,  when  the  per- 
formers retired  to  take  some  refreshment, 
Signora  Julia  crept  from  her  hiding  place 
behind  the  organ,  and  seated  herself  between 
the  kettle-drums.  The  king  was  sitting  or. 
a  sofa,  between  the  Princess  Esterbazy  and 
the  Countess  Lieven,  and  though  the  orches- 
tra was  at  a  distance,  his  Majesty's  quick  ert 
in  a  moment  caught  a  glimpse  oftbe  lufle  in- 
truder. 

4 "  Who  is  that  beautiful  little  chad  r  said 
the  king;  *  Who  brought  her  herer  aod 
immediately  walked  to  poor  Julia,  and  asked 
her  who  she  was. 

'  "  I  belong  to  K*'  said  Julia. 

« "  And  who  the  deuce  is  K  T '  said  bis  5J> 
jesty. 

'  I  was  seated  quite  at  the  farther  end  «' 
the  room,  conversing  with  Sir  William  Ktf- 
pell,  and  the  moment  t  saw  what  was  gwf 
on,  I  requested  Sir  William  to  go  to* 
king,  and  sav  that  the  child  belonged  to  m 
which  he  with  great  good-nature  did. 

'  His  Majesty  kissed  poor  little  J* 
and  taking  her  into  his  arras,  threw  her 
his  shoulder,  and  carried  her  across  the  wo= 
to  me,  and  placed  her  in  a  chair  by  my  rife, 
saying,  with  the  greatest  condescorsx. 
"  Why  did  you  leave  the  child  in  tkceoU* 
Why  not  bring  her  into  the  room  ?  If  ibe 
be  fond  of  music,  bring  her  here  whew 
yen  like." 

'This  act  of  kindness,  consideration,  wi 
goodness,  was  duly  appreciated  by  all  wV> 
witnessed  it,  and  by  me  will  be  ever  reasra- 
bered  with  the  most  respectful  gratitude.  O 
«  following  evenmg,  when  I  again  tad** 


little  girl. 

'  My  friend.  Prince  Hoare,  who 
Brighton  at  the  time,  wrote  the 
lines  on  the  incident. 

'  ON  JULIA,  pirpiso 
In  the  muMc-room  of  the  Pavilion,  at  1 
on  the  1st  January,  1823,  and  discovered 
the  fact  by  bis  most  gracious  Majesty  Gesoj- 
the  Fourth;  who,  with  his 
kindness  of  heart  and 
the  little  culprit  la  bis  arm*, 
rested  her,  and  bore  her  in 
the  brilliant  assembly,  to  bar 
dearest  friend,  Michael  Kelly,  f 
« Behind  the  lofty  organs  scree 
eve,  sly  Julia  I 


*  o,  little  didst  thou  dream  thai  eye 
Which  wakes  to  guard  Britsiuitfb 

Would  there  thy  tiny  form  c*ay. 
And  give  thee,  Julia,  to  renown.' 

Whde  at  Bmci^atftattaariarf^ 
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Mr,  Kelly  performed,  he  was  in  danger  of 

assassination  from  II  C'avaliere  Manuel,  the 
proprietor,  who  was  jealous  of  his  intimacy 
with  the  prima  donna.  La  Bella  Ortahella : — 
'  The  proprietor,  who  was,  in  feet,  our  os- 
tensible manager,  was  a  moot  celebrated  per- 
sonage, II  Cavaliere  Manuel,  surnamed,  "  11 
Cavalier*  Prepotcnte,"  a  man  of  inordinate- 
ly had  character,  and  implacable  in  his  re- 
venge, wherever  he  took  offence:  he  was 
enormously  rich,  but  never  would  pay  any 
evitable  debt,  which,  in  some  dergee,  ac- 
counted for  his  wealth ;  indeed,  it  was  at  the 
rusk  of  life  that  anybody  pressed  him  for  mo- 
ney. He  had  in  his  pay  a  set  of  Sicari  (as- 
savins),  who  wore  his  livery,  and,  when  [ 
commanded  by  hint,  would  sboot  any  person 
in  the  streets  at  noon-day :  woe  to  the  man 
for  his  vengeance.     The  dress  of 


i  from  his  own  estates,  consisted  of  scarlet 
breeches  and  waistcoats,  and  green  jackets ; 
their  long  hair  was  tied  up  in  nets;  diey  wore 
enormous  wluskers,  and  large  cocked  hats 
with  gold  buttons  and  loops ;  in  tbeir  belts 
were  pistols,  -carbines  at  their  backs,  and 
lam*  rapiers  by  their  sides;  and  yet  those 
ruffians  walked  the  streets  at  liberty,  and, 
though  known  by  all  classes,  none  dare  mo- 
lest or  lake  notice  of  them.  The  Venetian 
Senate,  whose  subjects  they  were,  never  could 
subdue  them,  though  they  used  every  means 
in  their  power  to  do  so;  and  such  was  the 
state  of  society,  at  the  period  of  which  I 
speak,  that  there  was,  scarcely  a  noble  Bres- 
1 1  in  who  had  not  a  set  of  them  in  his  service, 
and  rarely  a  week  passed  without  an  assas- 
sination. 

*  White  I  was  there,  one  of  those  fellows 
walked  up  to  ■  coffee-house,  tapped  a  gen- 
tleman on  the  shoulder,  and  begged  of  him 
to  stand  aside;  he  then  levelled  his  carabine 
at  a  person  who  was  silting  on  a  bench  at 
the  coffee-house-door,  and  shot  him  dead  on 
the  spot';  jet  no  one  had  sufficient  courage 
to  secure  the  murderer,  who,  with  the  great- 
est tang  Jroid,  walked  unmolested  to  the 
church  of  the  Jesuits,  de  la  Grazzie,  where  h* 
was  in  perfect  security.' 

In  the  course  of  his  adventures,  Kelly  met 
with  an  eccentric  " 


the  following  notice:— 
^  •  I  remember  one  day,  ^shortly  tfrn^Wi^ 

Johnstone,  in  Great  Russell  Street,  1  met  an 


eccentric  Irishman,  well  known  in  Dublin, 
of  the  name  of  Long,  who  was,  by  turns,  an 
auctioneer  and  dramatist.   He  wrote  a  play, 
called  The  Laplanders,  which  was,  at  first, 
very  coolly  received  by  the  audience,  and  af- 
terward •  very  warmly  condemned .  He  came 
to  England  to  propose  to  government  a  plan 
for  paying  off  the  national  debt,  or  some  such 
thing.    He  was,  however,  full  of' anecdote, 
and  had  a  happy  knack  of  telling  stories 
against  hhmt+lf;  one,  I  recollect,  was,  that, 
in  his  auctioneering  capacity,  amongst  other 
schemes,  be  offered  for  sale  woollen  cloths, 
at  a  farthing  a  yard;  yet  so  completely  was 
his  character  known,  and  so  well  appreciated, 
that  ha  couhl  not  advance  a  bidding,  even 
upon  that  price.   At  one  time,  he  told  u». 
his  pattern.*  vv«  actually  wom  out- and,  in 


anger  towards  his  auditory,  he  said,  he 
thought  they  would  treat  him  with  the  same 
inattention,  if  he  were  to  offer  a  guinea  for 
sale.  He  then  literally  took  a  guinea  out  of 
his  pocket,  and  put  it  up ;  there  were  cer- 
tainly advances,  shilling  by  shilling,  until  it 
reached  seventeen  shillings  and  sixpence,  at 
which  price  he  knocked  it  down,  and,  hand- 
ing it  to  the  buyer,  wished  him  luck  of  the 
bargain ;  the  purchaser  went  immediately  to 
try  the  value  of  his  lot,  when  it  appeared,  be- 
ing weighed,  to  be  of  eighteenpence  less  value 
than  he  had  paid  for  it. 

'  He  mentioned  another  anecdote,  of  a  Mr. 
Lennan,  a  saddler  in  Dublin,  who  was  serious- 
ly stace-*tricken,  and  volunteered  to  act  Major 
O'Flaherty,  in  which  he  was  execrable;  after 
this  was  over,  however,  he  exhibited  himself 
at  the  Cockle  Club,  where  the  facetious  Isa- 
ac Sparks  presided,  and  Jack  Long  was  vice- 
president  ;  they  made  him  extremely  tipsy, 
and  then  gave  him  in  charge  to  the  watch  for 
having  murdered  Major  O  Flaherty,  and  left 
the  poor  saddler  all  night  in  durance  vile, 
who  afterward*  stuck  to  making  saddles,  and 
never  again  was  found  guilty  of  murdering 
majors,  even  on  the 


not  less  than  20,000  tons  of  sea-elephant  oil 
have  been  procured  for  the  London  market, 
A  quantity  of  fur  seal-skins  was  usually 
brought  along  with  a  cargo  of  oil ;  but  for- 
merly the  furriers  in  England  had  not  the 
method  of  dressing  them,  on  which  i 
they  were  of  so  little  value,  as  to  be 


A  Voyage  towards  the  South  Pole,  performed 
in  the   Yean  1822-1824,  containing  an 
Examination  of  the  Antarctic  Sea  to  the  74th 
Degree  of  Latitude;  with  a  Visit  to  Tierra 
del  l  Fucgo,S(C.  By  James  Weodell,  Esq 
Master  in  the  Royal  Navy.  London,  18*5. 
Longman  and  Co. 
A  cr  lvbkated  navigator  modestly  denomi- 
nated his  narrative  of  a  highly  interesting  ex- 
pedition, a  mere  log-book ;  the  remark  would 
apply  with  much  more  force  to  the  journal  of 
Mr.  Weddell— not  that  we  wish  to  undervalue 
those  nautical  records  which  in  exploring  new 
regions  are  important. 

Mr.  Weddell  was  the  commander  of  the 
brig  Jane,  of  Leith,  in  a  trading  adventure  to 
the  South  Sea,  in  1822-4,  in  company  with 
the  cutter  Beaufoy.  In  the  course  of  the 
voyage  Mr.  Weddell  reached  the  latitude  of 
74°  15',  which  is  214  geographical  miles 
farther  south  than  Captain  Cook,  or  any  pre- 
ceding navigator,  is  known  to  have  got. 
This  was  a  fortunate  circumstance ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, almost  certain,  that  trading  vessels  have 
reached  a  higher  northern  latitude  than  many 
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discovery. 
Mr.  W 


Mr.  Weddell  is  a  shrewd  and  well-in- 
form ed  roan,  who  is  neither  ignorant  of  the 
discoveries  of  preceding  navigators,  nor  slow 
in  doing  them  justice;  alluding  to  the  ex- 
ploring of  South  Georgia,  by  Captain  Cook,  in 
17T1,  and  the  advantages  conferred  on  navi- 
gation and  geography  in  general  by  this  great 
navigator,  he  sap  :— 

*  His  official  report  regarding  the  island  of 
South  Georgia,  in  which  he  gave  an  account 
of  the  great  number  of  sea-elephants  (called 
hy  him  sea  liens;  and  fur  seals  found  on  the 
shores,  induced  several  enterprising  merchants 
to  fit  out  vessels  to  take  them ;  the  elephants 
for  their  oil,  and  the  seals  for  their  skins.  These 
animals  are  now  almost  extinct ;  but  I  have 
been  credibly  informed  that,  since  the  year  in 
which  they  were  xmm-n  to  b«  so  ' 


neglected. 

*  At  the  same  time,  however,  the  Americans 
were  carrying  from  Georgia  cargoes  of  these 
skins  to  China,  where  they  frequently  obtain- 
ed a  price  of  from  five  to  six  dollars  a-piece. 
It  is  generally  known  that  the  English  did 
not  enjiy  the  same  privilege ;  by  which 
means  the  Americans  took  entirely  out  of  our 
hands  this  valuable  article  of  trade. 

4  The  number  of  skins  brought  off  from 
Georgia  by  ourselves  and  foreigners  cannot 
be  estimated  at  fewer  than  1 ,200,000.  I  may 
here  also  remark,  that  the  Island  of  Desola- 
tion, which  Captain  Cook  likewise  visited, 
and  first  made  known,  has  been  a  source  of 
scarcely  less  profit  than  the  island  of  Georgia. 
Hence  it  may  be  presumed,  that  during  the 
time  these  two  islands  have  been  resorted  to 
for  the  purpose  of  trade,  more  than  2000 
tons  of  snipping,  and  from  two  to  three  hun- 
dred seamen,  have  been  employed  annually 
in  this  traffic. 

'  The  island  is  about  96  miles  long,  and  its 
mean  breadth  about  ten.  It  is  so  indented 
with  bays,  that  in  several  places,  where  they 
are  on  opposite  sides,  they  are  so  deep  as  {o 
make  the  distance  from  the  one  side  to  the 
other  very  small.  Near  the  west  end,  in  par- 
ticular, there  is  a  neck  of  this  kind,  about  half 
a  mile  broad,  Over  which  boats  are 'frequently 
transported. 

*  The  tops  of  the  mountains  are  lofty,  and 
perpetually  covered  with  snow ;  but  in  the 

tioti  «"  rathe/abundant.  Almost^ie  only 
natural  production  of  the  soil  is  a  strong 
bladed  grass,  the  length  of  which  is  in  general 
about  two  feet ;  it  grows  in  tufts  on  mounds 
three  or  four  feet  from  the  ground.' 

Mr.  Weddell  gleaned  some  information  on 
natural  history,  or,  rather,  be  relates  some  ex- 
traordinary accounts  of  a  few  specimens  of 
the  feathered  tribe  with  which  he  met.  Thus 
of  the  king-penguins,  which  in  pride  and 
plumage  are  scarcely  surpassed  by  the  pea- 
cock, we  are  told,  that 

*  During  the  time  of  moulting,  they  seem 
to  repel  each  other  with  disgust,  on  account 
of  the  ragged  state  of  tbeir  coats ;  but  as  they 
arrive  at  the  maximum  of  splendour  they  re- 
assemble, and  no  one  who  has  not  completed 
his  plumage  is  allowed  to  enter  the  commu- 
nity Their  frequently  looking  down  their 
front  and  sides  in  order  to  contemplate  the 
perfection  of  their  exterior  brilliancy,  and  to 
remove  any  speck  which  might  sully  it,  is 
truly  amusing  to  an  observer. 

4  About  the  beginning  of  January  they  pair, 
and  lay  their  eggs.  During  the  time  of  hatch- 
ing, the  male  is  remarkably  assiduous, so  tb*t 
when  the  hen  has  occasion  to  go  off  to  feed 
and  wash,  the  egg  is  transported  to  him,  which 
is  done  by  placing  their  toes  together,  and 
rolling  it  from  the  one  to  the  other,  i  ' 
ce  it  properly.' 

The  next 


beaks  to  place  it  properly.' 
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with  natural  history,  relates  to  the  |  drawn  by  the  imitative  art.    It  would,  no- 
courtship  of  die  albatross,  a  feathered  ani-  j  vcrthcless,  have  been  odd  enough  to  hare 
rnal  that  Mr.  Weddell  met  with  in  South 
Georgia,  which  varies  in  weight  fron 
to  twenty-five  pounds. 

'  TTiere  is  something  humorously 
able  in  their  way  of  mating :  the  couple  ap- 
proach one  another  with  great  apparent  ce- 
remony, bringing  their  beaks  repeatedly  to- 
gether, swinging  their  heads,  and  contem- 
plating each  other  with  very  deliberate  atten- 
tion. Sometimes  this  will  continue  for  two 
hours  together,  and  to  a  person  inclined  to 
be  amused,  the  whole  transaction  would  ap- 
pear not  unlike  one  of  our  own  formal  court- 
shim  in  pantomime.' 

The  king  penguin  and  the  albatross  were 
not,  however,  the  most  remarkable  animals  of 
the  feathered  tribe  he  met  with,  for  he  tells 


us — gravely  tells  us,  that  a  bird  of  the  pcterel 
kind,  called  by  sailors  a  Nelly,  is  very  vora- 
cious, and  so,  we  think,  our  readers  will  ac- 
knowledge it  must  be,  when  he  learns,  that  a 
flock  of  from  five  to  six  hundred  of  them  will 
eat  ten  tons  of  the  sea  elephant  fat  in  six  or 
eight  hours ;  that  is  to  say,  that  each  bird  will 
eat  from  Mrty-texxn  to  forty-Jive  pounds  of 
tat  in  a  few  hours. 

As  we  know  nothing  more  extraordinary 
than  in  Mr.  Weddell's  book-chandler's  state- 
ment, we  shall  conclude  our  notice  with  it, 
and  thus  leave  our  readers  as  the  marriage 
ceremony  concludes — in  amazement. 


seen  the  wandering  Tartar — wrapped  up  in 
the  skin  of  a  sheep,  and  always  loaded  with 
fur  and  straw,  to  protect  him  from  the  incle- 
mincy  of  his  rigorous  climate — brought  to 
life  again  in  marble  or  bronze,  or  honoured 
in  any  other  way,  through  the  gratitude  of 
the  fine  arts!  So  is  it  easy  to  conceive,  when 
the  new  world  was  discovered,  why  the  Mex- 
icans had  attained  so  high  a  degree  of  civili- 
zation, and  how  they  had  acquired  their  arts 
and  laws,  their  temples  and  sculptured  idols. 
Costume  had  been  carefully  attended  to 
among  them,  particularly  in  their  pecu- 
liar dresses,  made  of  the  spoils  of  the  whole 
feathered  creation,  which,  from  the  beautiful 


variety  of  their  lints,  were  unique  in  magni- 
ficence: by  the  same  means,  too,  were  their 


Asia,  and  to  the  east  i 
lower  down  in  Ava,  grace  of  costume  is  qmte 
neglected,  or  rather  totally  unknown:  nor 
need  we  add,  that  the  arts  have  not  passed,  nor 
ever  did  pass,  the  boundaries  of  the  Hy  mala, 
or  the  waters  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  or  in  so 
rude  a  shape,  that  a  world  of  pains  goes  but 
a  little  way  towards  effect.  The  same  thine 
may  be  said  of  the  Chinese  and  the  Calnrac 
Tartars,  to  the  N.  E.  of  them ;  but,  while  pur- 
suing the  subject  to  the  verges  of  the  habita- 
ble globe,  we  feel  we  could  fill  a  i 

OUt  ! 


Ill 

'  In  vinos  abeunt  v 
In  ancient  Greece  the  costume  of  the  people 
was  justly  elevated  to  the  rank  of  the  fine 
arts;  and  it  might  even  be  considered  as  their 
origin.  Let  us  contemplate,  for  a  moment, 
attentively,  the  most  ancient  statues,  such  as 
they  still  exist  in  the  paintings  of  Hetruria 
and  Phrygia,  and  then  glance  at  the  produc- 
tions of  Phidias,  and  the  rest  of  those  im- 
mortal artists,  who  have  left  us  the  most  ex- 
quisite morsels,  in  the  finest  ages  of  statuary. 
We  shall  find,  by  this  comparison,  that,  in 
the  infancy  of  the  art,  its  energy  seems  to 
have  been  brought  into  action  by  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  graceful  folds  of  drapery,  as 
If  it  is  objected,  that  the  same 
have  produced  the  same  effect, 
other  people,  and  that,  from  an 
principle,  the  Scythians,  for  in- 
stance, ought  to  have  been  good  sculptors 
(who  were  so  far  from  it,  that  they  were  ob- 
liged to  represent  their  god,  Mars,  as  Hero- 
dotus tells  us,  by  the  savage  but  significant 
emblem  of  a  sword),  we  reply,  that  this  dif- 
ference in  effect  can  be  readily  explained,  ei- 
ther by  the  physical  difference  in  the  two 
people,  or  in  the  innate  idea  of  the  beautiful, 
and  the  total  absence  of  it,  in  one  of  the  two 
people ;  for  certain  it  is,  that  those  who  were 
always  behind-hand  in  the  career  of  civiliza- 
tion, were  still  the  least  elegantly  clothed, 
while  the  contrary  took  place  with  those  na- 
tions who,  like  the  Greeks,  rapidly  advanced 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  mind.  The  long 
floating  robes  of  the  Assyrians,  the  elegant 
of^theMedes,  and  the  flow 


head-dresses  so  majestic  and  rich,  that  their 
proud  and  detestable  conquerors  were  struck 
with  admiration. 

If,  however,  this  hypothesis  has  need  of 
additional  support,  we  might  cast  our  eyes  to 
many  nations,  and  mention  a  variety  of  ex- 
amples that  would  establish  its  proof  incon- 
testibly.   Across  the  whole  continent  of  Af- 
rica (with  the  exception  of  that  newly-disco- 
vered race,  possibly  descended  from  the  Ro- 
mans, lately  seen),  the  only  spots  that  have 
any  claim  to  some  little  civilization  are,  the 
kingdom  of  Morocco,  the  Barbary  states, 
Egypt,  Nubia,  Abyssinia,  and  the  Mozam- 
bique; in  all  these  countries,  their  dress  has 
not  changed,  from  anything  we  can  gather, 
since  the  most  remote  ages;  that  which  pre- 
vails follows  the  simple  and  majestic  model 
the  Arabians  have  handed  down  to  tliem,  as 
the  most  lasting  monument  of  their  victories 
and  domination.  Among  these  people,  alone, 
is  there  to  be  seen  anything  like  luxury,  or 
the  productions  of  commerce  or  the  arts. 
But,  setting  these  fringes  or  patches  aside, 
that  border  this  vast  space,  the  whole  of  cen- 
tral Africa  presents  nothing  but  the  most  con- 
temptible barbarity,  in  dress,  as  well  as  eve- 
rything else:  as  for  the  arts,  and  all  those  re- 
finements that  go  to  our  well-being  in  life, 
they  are  absolutely  unknown.    Let  us  quit 
these  innumerable  tribes — extending  over  the 
burning  deserts  or  unhealthy  marshes  of  the 
tropics,  whose  destinies,  so  little  do  we  know 
of  them  (in  spite  of  the  indefatigable  enter- 
prise, public  and  individual,  of  England),  es- 
cape any  calculation  or  probable  conjecture, 
from  the  meagre  data  given  us  to  go  on — and 
look  towards  India,  so  renowned  in  antiquity 
for  the  simplicity  and  elegance  of  the  costume 
of  her  children,  leading  them  to  the  most 
beautiful  and  ingenious  manufactures.  With 
these  grew  to  perfection  all  those  arts  con- 
nected with  luxury  and  magnificence.  The 
of  her 


TBS  JEWS. 

A  Brrmw  newspaper  remarks,  that  in  tit* 
times  of  Kings  David  and  Solomon,  the 
whole  Jewish  people  consisted  of  about  foot 
millions,  and  estimates,  that  there  are  now 
existing  in  the  world  not  less  than 
i  Jews,  dispersed  I 
as  follows : — 

In  Bavaria  .  .  .  63,405 
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produced  an  emulation  which  was  soon  felt 
in  the  more  valuable  arts  of  painting  and  sta- 
tuary. At  the  time  Alexander  broke  open 
those  barriers  the  Persians  had  raised,  with 
the  design  to  exclude  their  people  from  the 
ocean,  there  were  to  be  seen  m  India  vast 
numbers  of  statues,  whose  prodigious  propor- 
tions resembled  those  now  extant  in  the  grot- 
to of  Elephanta,  and  many  other  parts  of  In- 
dia.  On  the  extreme  confines  flf 
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enjoy  but  few  privileges,  and  in  Great  Br 
their  situation  is  unsatisfactory.    In  Ras» 
the  lawn  concerning  the  Jews  are  very  nr  ■ 
rous  and  oppressive.   Within  the 
confederation,  in  France,  the 
and  Prussia,  the 
citizens,  but  I 
public  employment. 

TUt  t  RANKLIK  iMSTmrta. 
The  formation  of  a  Mechanics'  Inantot^r 
at  Glasgow,  and  afterwards  that  of  LtasM 
was  followed  by  the  establishment  of 
ciety,  on  a  somewhat  similar  plan,  in  PW 
dclphia,  under  the  title  of  the  n^tMk  V 
stitute.  Without  making  any  invidSousc*^ 
parison,  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  in  pea*  a 
activity  at  least,  the  Franklin  Institute  - 
surpasses 

England  or 
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the '  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Premiums 
and  Exhibitions  of  the  Frankliu  Institute,' at 
their  second  exhibition,  on  the  6th,  7th,  and 
4ih  of  last  month,  with  a  list  of  the  articles 
■exhibited  and  the  premiums  awarded.  We 
hart  also  a  copy  of  the  address  of  Mr.  Ro- 
naldsoo,  the  president,  at  the  close  of  the  ex- 
hibkion.  From  these  documents,  which  are 
too  long  for  insertion,  we  I  earn  the  progress 
of  the  Franklin  Institute,  and  seethe  impetus 
it  has  given  to  genius  and  industry.  One 
plan  has  been  adopted  by  the  Franklin  Insti- 
tute, which  is  common  to  Paris,  but  is  want- 
ing in  this  country — a  periodical  exhibition 
of  the  products  of  industry  and  genius.  The 
second  exhibition  of  this  sort,  by  the  Frank- 
lin Institute,  was,  as  we  have  stated ,  held  in  the 
«arly  part  of  last  month,  and  the  president 
commenced  his  address,  by  alluding  to  it  in 
the  (allowing  terms  r — 

'It  seldom  happens  that  the  contempla- 
tion of  objects  gives  rise  to  exactly  similar 
ideas  in  any  two  spectators ;  yet  there  are 
impressions  common  to  the  majority, — and  I 
am  confident  that  every  Pennsylvania*,  every 
American,  and  ail  who  take  an  interest  in  the 
advancement  of  human  happiness  and  corn- 
sort,  have  viewed  with  renewed  emotions  of 
pride  and  pleasure,  the  products  of  industry 
which  have  been  collected  before  us,  at  the 
Institute's  second  exhibition. 

•  In  them  we  have  seen  the  result  of  a  mass 
of  knowledge  and  experience  that  has  been 
accumulating  from  the  remotest  ages,  ga- 
thered from  all  countries,  and  now  become 
the  common  property  of  those  who  are  indus- 
trious, They  only  have  the  right  to  it,  they 
have  created  the  stock ;  and  it  is  gratifying 
so  us  that  America  is  now  so  respectable  a 
member  pf  this  commonwealth  of  industry ; 
and  that,  although  tbe  nation  is  only  in  in- 
fancy, she  contributes  ber  share  in  widening 
the  resources  of  industry  and  facilitating  tbe 
processes  of  art.  Had  nothing  more  been 
done  by  America  than  expediting  the  mak- 
ing of  nails  and  cleaning  of  cotton;  these 
two  improvements  alone  would  have  acquired 
honour  to  the  country,  and  should  immor- 
talise the' inventors. 

'  In  the  nature  of  man,  we  find  the  ele- 
ments of  society.  Our  wants  make  us  de- 
j  x  nd  on  each  other ;  and  a  capacity,  by  con- 
cert and  co-operation,  to  produce  effects 
from  which  incalculable  advantages  arise  to 
individuals  and  communities,  binds  us  toge- 
ther. It  is  by  this  co-operation  that  we  have 
risen  above  the  other  animals,  and  where  it 
s  neglected  or  abused,  a  corresponding  de- 
cline will  be  the  fate  of  tbe  nation,  and  some 
»f  its  members  be  degraded  from  the  dignity 
»f  man. 

*  It  is  impossible  to  conjecture  limits  to 
he  benefits  that  are  to  result  from  the  intelli- 
gent virtuous  exertions  of  a  great  commu- 
ity,  and  these  principles  carried  to  perfec- 
ioo,  would  so  improve  the  condition  of  a 
r .immunity,  mat  were  would  scarcely  oc 
nown  in  it  such  a  thing  as  misery.  That 
ich  a  state  of  perfection  will  ever  arrive,  is 
ot  for  us  to  determine,  and  an  approxima- 
Dn  to  it,  must  long  be  retarded  by  die  selfish 
•  -  lings  of  individuals  and  ambitious  projects 
"  the  rulers  of  nations,  yet,  that  we  are  ad- 


1 : 


trancing  in  the  desirable  course  of  improve- 
ment, is  evident:  the  productions  of  art 
and  industry  before  you  arc  manifest  proofs ; 
they  are  the  representatives  of  the  intelligent-'1 
of  past  times,  which,  during  the  brief  period 
of  your  own  observation,  has  had  great  addi- 
tions made  to  it ;  and  surely  this  our  own 
experience  is  satisfactory  proof  that  improve- 
ment will  go  on  in  die  hands  of  our  succes- 
sors. 

•  All  that  has  been  brought  before  us  at  this 
exhibition,  is  the  product  of  industry ;  and 

Section  it  in  proportion  as  this  industry  hat 
t  under  the  direction  of  intelHgrnct ;  for 
these  are  the  sources  of  all  that  man  ean  en- 
joy, beyond  what  is  common  to  the  animals 
around  him  ;  by  the  laws  of  our  nature,  these 
are  the  means  which  must  be  employed  to 
sustain  our  existence,  and  raise  us  above  the 
beasts  of  the  field.  Were  the  wants  of  man 
supplied,  without  requiring  of  him  any  exer- 
tion, his  character  and  habits  would  only  sus- 
tain a  comparison  with  the  grossest  and  most 
indolent  of  the  animal  creation.' 

The  Franklin  Institute  embraces  all  the 
useful  as  well  as  the  mechanical  arts,  and  fe- 
males may  te  competitors  for  the  premiums, 
which  consist  of  honorary  silver  medals. 
The  president,  in  his  address,  alludes  to  a 
new  application  of  anthracite,  a  species  of 
slaty  brittle  coal,  which  is  somewhat  similar 
to  glance  coal,  and  soils  the  fingers  very 
much.  His  observations  are  not  very  expli- 
cit, but  we  give  them  as  they  ore.  He  says : 
'  That  anthracite  coal  will  be  successfully 
employed  m  making  iron  surely  will  be  the 
event-  Had  we  never  seen  steam  rendering 
the  ship  independent  of  wind  and  tide;  or 
hydrogen  gas  carrying  miw  above  the  clouds, 
and  psrmitting  him  to  seturn  in  safety  to  the 
earth ;  and  had  been  asked,  which  was  most 
likely  to  be  accomplished  ;  iron  made  by  an- 
thracite ;  ships  propelled  by  »team ;  or  a 
man  carried  into  the  air  by  air,  beyond  oar 
sight,  and  returning  uninjured;  we  should 
have  given  our  opinion  on  tiie  tide  of  making 
iron.  This  one  improvement,  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, will  be  a  source  of  wealth  beyond  what 
has  been  found  in  the  mines  of  Potosi.' 

In  turning  to  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
of  Premiums,  we  find  that  the  number  of  ar- 
ticles exhibited  far  surpassed  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding year ;  they  are  also  stated  to  be,  with 
few  exceptions,  of  a  better  quality.  Of  the 
eighty-five  premiums  offered,  twenty-five 


awarded.  These  were  for  the  best  specimens 
of  blister  steel,  water-colour  paints,  cut-glass, 


best  broad  cloth,  cheap  cloth,  AV( 


)th, 


flannels,  carpeting,  oil-cloth,  satinet,  nan 
keens,  calicoes,  cotton  thread,  giU  buttons, 
upright  and  horizontal  pianofortes,  a  lady's 
secretary,  paper-hanging,  fire-grate  for  burn- 
ing anthracite,  mechanics'  edge  tools,  cut- 
lery, and  bar  iron.    In  addition  to  these,  for 

*  ^^the^SKsTf 
Several  of  the 


nagers  contributed  specimens  of  their  own 
manufacture,  but  these  were  not  considered 
as  intended  for  competition,  as,  by  the  rules 
of  the  Board  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  ma- 
nagers are  excluded  from  receiving  silver 


eaedals,  or  any  other  compliment  whatever. 

Great  care  seems  to  be  taken  in  the  Frank- 
lin Institute  that  the  lectures  and  studies  are 
suited  to  the  wants  and  pursuits  of  the  mem- 
bers. This  will  be  seen  from  the  course  of 
instruction  for  the  ensuing  season,  which  is 
as  follows : — 

A  course  of  Le:tures  on  Chemistry,  as  con- 
nected with  the  Arts,  by  Professor  William 
II.  Keating. 

A  course  of  Lectures  on  Practical  Mechanics 
and  Maebiues,  by  Professor  Thomas  P.  Jones. 

A  course  of  Lectures  on  Natural  History,  br 
Professor  J.  D.  Godman. 

Volunteer  Lectures  on  various  sub 
necled  with  Manufactures  and  tbe  i 
by  scientific  and  practical  ruembers. 

A  Mathematical  School  for  adults  and  young 
persons  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Levi 
Fletcher. 

An  Architectural  and  Mechanical  Drawing 
School,  under  tbe  care  of  Professor  John  Havi- 
land,  asaisted  by  Mr.  Hugh  Bridport. 

The  annual  subscription  io  the  last  Frank- 
lin Institute  is  three  dollars. 

ON  Tit  TASTE  POft  LITERART  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  numerous  institutions  and  societies, hav- 
ing for  their  object  the  promotion  of  literary 
and  scientific  pursuits,  which  start  up  almost 
daily,  seem  rather  to  partake  too  much  of  the 
nature  of  a  popular  mania,  for  they  spring 
up  like  mushrooms,  along  with  the  other 
joint-ttock  companies  of  the  day.  Our  read- 
ers will  give  us  credit  for  not  being  illiberal  in 
our  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  general  edu- 
cation :  we  do  not  wish  that  it  should  be  con- 
fined to  any  class  of  society,  and  regard, 
therefore,  every  indication  of  an  increasing 
taste  for  literature  as  highly  favourable ;  still 
we  must  be  permitted  to  doubt  whether  these 
institutions  will  ultimately  produce  those  ef- 
fects which  seem  to  be  contemplated  by  some 
who  are  more  sanguine  than  ourselves.  So 
far,  indeed,  as  they  tend  to  supply  the  appa- 
ratus of  knowledge,  and  afford  the  student 
access  to  valuable,  rare,  or  costly  works,  such 
as  he  could  not  otherwise  consult,  they  are, 
indeed,  useful  establishments ;  yet,  consider-^ 
ing  them  merely  as  reading-rooms,  we  really 
do  not  perceive  what  particular  benefit  a 
man  derives  from  perusing  a  work  in  a  place 
where  a  number  of  others  are  similarly  en- 
gaged, more  than  he  would  from  doing  so 
at  home,  by  his  own  fireside,  especially  if  it 
be  on  a  subject  that  requires  bis  attentive 
study.  A  man  may  skim  over  a  Dews- 
paper  in  such  a  place,  or  read  any  short 
publication  that  can  be  despatched  at  one  sit- 
ting ;  bat  it  is  assuredly  not  that  which  a  per- 
son would  select  for  the  reading  of  a  work 
that  would  require  long  and  continued  atten- 
tion— of  days  or  even  weeks.  Such  institu- 
tions may  tend  to  make  reading  men,  but  it 
by  no  means  follows  that  they  will  form  stu- 
dious ones.  There  are  a  great  many  persons 
who  consider  reading  and  studying  to  be  the 
same  things,  whereas  this  is  so  far  from  being 
the  case,  that  very  great  students  ore  often 
comparatively  little  readers,  while  many  have 
read  all  their  lives  without  ever  studying  at  all, 
From  the  enthusiastic  language  that  has,  on 
some  late  occasions,  been  used  in  speaking  of 
littrary  institutions,  it  might  almost  be  sup- 
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posed  thai  there  was  some  spell  attached  to 
them  that  was  to  operate  preternaturaliy ; 
that  they  had  either  discovered  or  formed  a 
royal  road  to  wisdom  and  learning, — a  pa- 
tent piece  of  Macadamiiat.on.  We  a! 


:  piece  of  Macadamitation.  We  all  know 
t  there  are  two  ways  of  learning— one,  the 
old  and  now  almost  forgotten  method  of  pro- 
ceeding no  faster  than  you  can  go :  the  Other, 
the  newer  and  more  approved  principle  of 
learning  without  understanding,  which  has 
this  advantage,  that  it  carries  a  man  over  a 
vast  space  of  ground  in  an  incredibly  short 
time,  the  only  trifling  inconvenience  attend- 
ing it,  is,  that  when  he  stops,  he  neither 
knows  where  he  is  nor  where  he  has  been, 
such  has  been  the  rapidity  of  his  passage.  It 
is  in  this  way  that  young  ladies  study  a  science 
in  a  week  ;  or  that  Mr  will  teach  pu- 
pils a  language  in  three,  of  which,  at  the 
end  of  (hat  time,  they  know  exactly  as  much 
as  the  Englishman  did  of  Home,  who,  hiring 
a  post-chaise,  ordered  the  driver  to  take  him 
as  quickly  as  he  could  drive,  to  every  church 
and  place  of  note,  then  boasted  of  having 
viewed  all  the  curiosities  of  that  city  in  one 
day.  If,  however,  we  do  not  ventuie  to  an- 
ticipate altogether  so  much  from  literary  in- 
stitutions as  some  may  do  ;  we  yet  think  that 
they  must  prove  widely  beneficial,  since  even 
•  mere  taste  for  reading,  without  any  particu- 
lar object,  is  a  constant  resource,  and  as  such 
a  security  against  idleness  or  low  or  frivo- 
lous amusements  When  we  compare  the 
manner  in  which  our  forefathers  of  half  a 
century  back  used  to  spend  their  evenings  to 
that  in  which  they  do  at  present,  we  find  no 
reason  to  regret  the  change  that  has  taken 
place  in  our  habits  and  tastes.  What  were 
Once  the  amusements  of  the  parlour  would 
now  bo  deemed  almost  too  vulgar  for  the 
kitchen.  Much  of  this  change  has,  doubt- 
lessly, been  occasioned  by  more  general  in- 
tellectual education.  We  do  not  want  to 
become  a  nation  of  philosophers,  nor  of  mere 
readers  or  writers,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  high- 
ly desirable  that  a  taste  for  intellectual  pursuits 
should  be  as  generally  cultivated  as  the  af- 
fairs of  life  will  permit ;  and  so  far  do  we 
highly  approve  of  literary  institutions. 

BIOGRAPHY, 

CHKVA  LI  ER  O  tOV  A  N  H  I  MARtA  I.tVQL'ITI. 

Medical  science  and  humanity  have  alike 
sustained  a  great  loss  by  the  recent  death  of 
the  celebrated  Giovanni  Maria  Linquiti, 
director  of  the  Royal  Asylum  for  the  Insane 
at  Aversa,  whose  name  is  so  honourably 
known  in  Europe.  He  wa3  born  at  Mul- 
fitta,  in  17*4  He  was  very  early  distin- 
guished by  his  learning,  and  at  first  studied 
the  law,  but  soon  left  it  for  a  monastic  life,  in 
the  convent  of  the  Suviti.  Being  afterw  ards 
obliged,  by  political  events,  to  lay  aside  bis 
religious  habit,  and  assume  that  of  a  secular 
priest,  he  wag  received  as  a  friend  in  the 
house  of  the  illustrious  Bcrio,  Marquis  of 
Galsa.  in  whose  library  he  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  extending  the  sphere  of  his  know- 
ledge, especially  in  what  relates  to  the  phy- 
sical and  moral  nature  of  man,  of  which  an 
irrefragible  proof  was  given  by  the  first  vo- 
lume of  his  Recherche  sulf  Altemcone  Men- 
feir.    But  the  origin  of  his  great  reputation 


is  to  he  dated  from  the  time  of  his  being  ap- 
pointed to  direct  the  Royal  Asylum  at 
Aversa. 

Linquiti  was  one  of  the  first  who  perceived 
that  insanity,  a  disease  peculiar  to  thd  rea- 
soning animal,  man,  having  its  origin  in  rea- 
son, never  entirely  departs  from  that  origin ; 
that  the  insane  are  not  so  in  everything,  or  at 
all  times  :  that  we  can  and  ought  to  try  to 
restore  their  reason  by  reason,  and  that  the 
chief,  if  not  the  only  medicine  in  an  hospital 
for  the  insane,  is  the  luminous  intelligence  of 
the  person  who  directs  it. 

The  principle  which  guided  Linquiti  in 
the  treatment  of  lunatics  was.  founded  on 
their  education  ;  he  began  by  considering 
them  as  sane,  took  care  that  every  one  should 
follow  the  usual  exercises  of  his  art  and  con- 
dition, and  established  his  new  system  of 
cure  on  the  basis  of  occupation  and  amuse- 
ment ;  occupation  for  the  versatility  of  the 
ideas  of  the  maniac,  and  am usement  against 
the  fixed  ideas  of  the  melancholy.  The  re- 
sults of  this  method  were  so  successful,  that 
the  new  establishments  of  this  description 
soon  became  celebrated  throughout  Europe. 

The  health  of  Chevalier  Linquiti  had  been 
on  the  decline  from  1815  to  his  death,  which 
took  place  the  17th  of  September  last.  His 
death  was  honoured  with  many  tears,  but 
nothing  could  be  more  affecting  than  the  fu- 
neral ceremony,  in  the  chapel  of  the  asylum. 
Doctor  Vulpez,  the  physician  o(  the  esta- 
blishment, recited,  in  a  most  moving  eulo- 
gium,  the  merits  of  the  deceased ;  and  the 
whole  body  of  the  insane  who  were  present, 
became  plunged  in  sorrow,  as  if  they  had  lost 
their  reason  a  second  time.— Milan  Cauttc. 

ORIGINAL  POETRY. 

THE  SAILOR'S  SONO. 

Thisrb  U  nothing  like  grog,  in  a  sailer's  opi- 
nion, 

It  raises  his  spirits, — 'in  the  life  of  Jack  Tar , 
Give  him  grog, — he  despises  old  Neptune's  do- 
minion,— 

It  would  cause  him  to  sing  In  the  full  din  of 
war* 

The  Ian  of  his  heart  will  be 

him, — 

In  his  bosom  she  reigns,  though  they  parted 
are,  -  far! 

Tis  this  U  the  time  that  bis  foes  all  do  fear 
him,-* 

When  a  song  be  does  sing  in  the  full  din  of 
war  ! 

When  the  ship  wildly  rolls,  and  the  wind  It 
does  blow  hard,  d  h  loa 

spar } 

But  give  him  bis  grog,  and  he'll  still  be  no 

coward,  <**  t1' 

But  will  sing  au  old  souf  ii  the  din  of  this 
war ! 

Then  here's  to  the  tar  who  climbs  up  tbe  rasjn 
yard, 

To  look  out  for  the  foe  who  is  sailing  afar 
Tbe  Frenchman,  the  Dutchman,  the  Uuss,  and 

tbe  Spaniard, 
He'll  conquer  (give  him  grog),  ia  the  full 
din  of  war !  o.  n.  t. 


SOSKET. 

Ir  to  be  known  hereafter  man  must  tee 
Sorrow,  and  be  tbe  most  nrgtecied  here,— 
Dwindling  away  life's  taper  year  by  year, 
Pining  alone,  in  base  obscurity, 
Yet  knowing,  bitter  knowledge,  that  there  be 
Those  who  can  list'  bis  song  with  ready  ear, 
Yet  seek  him  not  whose  melody  they  I 
Twere  best  if  lost  such  immortality  ; 
As  feels  the  idle  traveller  in  the  v»le, 
List'ning  the  mum.  of  the  utgiiungale, 
And  passing  onward,  soon  Cot  gelling  i 
The  rising  melody,  tbe  dying  UL 
TUey  feel— the  worm 
die, 

The  turd  may  want  for  food,  yet  i 

himnigu  L.  a.  j. 


og  tall, 
foil,  the  bird  otar 


FINE  ARTS. 

THE  CREATOR — LEONARDO  nr  VINCI 

■  '  Each  conception  was  a  he 
A  ray  of  immorta  lily  —and  stood 
Starhks  around,  until  they  gathered  to  a  god ,' 

ChU<tt  HaroU. 
This  is  without  exception  the  most  appalling 
picture  I  have  ever  looked  upon.  It  b  a 
full  year  since  I  saw  it,  but  the  dreadful  ma- 
jesty of  the  countenance  is  still  impressed  s» 
deeply  and  clearly  upon  my  mind,  as  it  was 
when  I  stood  shrinking  into  insignificance 
before  it.  To  the  last  day  of  my  hie  I  thai! 
never  forget  tbe  tremendous  expression  cm- 
centra  ted  by  Leonardo  di  Vinci  into  ±a 
picture  of  the  Creator. 

An  effort  of  human  genius  such  at 
well  deserves  to  be  pondered  upon,  as  baa. 
perhaps,  one  of  the  most  singular,  and  at  at 
same  time  most  powerful,  conceptions  ■ 
which  any  age  has  given  birth,    ft  is  not. 
be  it  understood,  the  primitive  idea  af  the 
picture,  which  we  regard  with  so  teach  u 
lonishmejU — but  it  is  the  almost  pnter-j 
tural  faculty,  which  has  displayed  itself  a 
the  development  of  that  idea— it  is  not  tv 
design,  but  the  conception.    Strip  itefal 
but  the  bare  subject,  and  what  is  it?— -toss 
uninformed  observer  apparently  the  head  sac 
shoulders  of  a  man — of  a  mortal — a  baton 
being— but  in  that  bust  are  portrayed  ne 
most  awful  traits  of  power,  majc 
roity,  and  might,  that 
forth  from  the  mind  of  r 
Cdrthly  mood  ■   It  \%  not . 
an  ardent  and  overheated  i 
attempt  to  shadow  ont  the  Divinity— but  £ 
is  extraordinary  that  humanity  should  base 
taken  such  a  method  to  effect  the  purpose 
and  still  more  so  that  tbe  fragile  arm  of  mor- 
tality should  have  done  ft  so  well. 

I  am  well  aware  that  an  attempt  at  r-s 
fiorfying  the  attributes  of  di  vinhy  in  a  \ 
eui*c  or  indeed  of  even 
lop  the  '  Majesty  of 
shape,  is  ant!  has  been  subject  to  nbje.' 
of  more  than  one'  description.  TnejjKat- 
sopher,  the  moralist,  and  the  aitjkjL  }a« 
each  put  forth  their  voice  agailttt 
arguments  of  the  two  former,  as 
nothing  to  my  purpose,  I  shall  i 

«rM.«    tit   nnnlrf.rjirt       r  rt-.-iliVol*       *— • 


wer,  majesty,  *u\ 
were  ever  shadow 
man,  in  its  mo*'. 


vour  to  controvert  or 
I  shall  hazard  a  few  observations 
mind,  which  is  d  ariftg  enough  ii 
an  experiment,  must  in  some  meastjse 

•  is  most  true  ;'•  out  if  tar 
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•ad  ambition  arc  never  to  be  outspread  but 
when  their  flight  it,  like  the  eagle's,  soaring 
directly  to  the  sun,  they  might  as  well  be 
east  off  altogether:  if  the  human  mind  it 
nerer  to  exert  itself  upon  those  objects  which, 
to  ordinary  observers,  appear  too  far  removed 
from  its  grasp,  unconquerable,  or  unattaina- 
ble, we  had  better  relapse  without  an  effort 
into  the  ignorance  and  insignificance  from 
which  it  has  taken  ages  and  ages  to  struggle 
If,  in  short,  nothing  is  to  be  attempted,  but 
what  can  be  accomplished  in  perfection,  we 
had  better  each  and  all  put  our  hands  into 
our  pockets  and  go  to  sleep ;  for  perfectibility 
is  Pot  of  mortality.  It  is,  in  fact,  by  such 
hazardous  experiments  as  these,  and  by  such 
atone,  that  the  march  of  thought  has  tieen 
conducted  downwards  from  absolute  dark- 
nest  to  its  present  stage  of  luminous  expanse. 
Thus  then,  I  think  the  safer  conclusion  would 
be  to  say  that  it  was  not  prudent  in  the  artist 
to  make  choice  of  such  a  subject,  but,  at  the 
time,  the  greater  merit  is  his  due 


l  arduous. 

Is  Milton's  Deity  all  that  He  should  be  ? 
His  it  grand,  great,  sublime,  majestic,  I  ac- 
knowledge ;  but  the  poet's  mind,  va»t  as  it 
watt,  shrunk  back  into  itself  when  it  essayed 
to  conceive  and  develop  the  Divinity.  And 
yet  men  praise  the  poet  with  the  same  breath 
that  they  censure  the  painter.   This  is  not 
consistent,  and  less  is  it  to,  when  it  it  con- 
sidered that  the  efforts  of  the  artist,  though 
his  task  win  more  difficult,  inasmuch  as  the 
field  oo  w  hich  he  had  to  display  his  talent 
wavnioie  straightened,  were  far  more  suc- 
cessful than  those  of  hit  rival.    There  it 
no  comparison  between  the  two — Milton's 
Deity  is  great,  but  he  is  not  all  immortal ; 
.we  can  withstand  his  presence — we  rather 
admire  than  worship  htm — we  acknowledge 
hit  might,  but  we  do  not  feel  depressed  and 
sank  down  before  it.    How  different  it  the 
Creator  formed  by  the  visionings  of  Leonar- 
do di  Vjnci!    No  man.  I  am  bold  to  sny  it 
—no  men,  be  he  with  or  without  the  suscep- 
tibilities of  hit  race,  can  gaze  unmoved  upon 
this  picture.  To  describe  it  would  be  as  im- 
possible as  the  attempt  would  be  absurd; 
and  equally  impossible  would  it  be,  to  en- 
deavour depicting  the  exact  emotions  which 
throbbed  in  my  bosom,  as  I  stood  to  survey 
H.    The  great  effect  of  the  countenance  is 
produced  by  the  almost  miraculous  expres- 
sion of  the  eyes.    In  whatever  direction  you 
i  whatever  light  or  shade,  the  large 


deep 
you; 


eyes  seem  to  be  immovably  fixed  upon 
the  searching  expression  of  their  balls 
is  much  beyond  what  I  ever  taw  amongst 
the  quick.— more  commanding— more  pierc- 
ings—more  overwhelming ;  you  cannot  unri- 
eet  your  glance  from  their 's;  you  thrink  and 
tremble  before  them,  and  find  it  almost  im- 
possible to  bring  yourself  to  the  belief  that 
you  ere  not  in  the  immediate  presence  of 
your  Maker. 

If  an  artitrt  can  produce  these  emotions  by 
the  stroke*  of  his  brush;  if  he  can  summon 
up,  in  the  bosoms  of  those  who  gate  upon 
his  works,  such  reelings  as  I  have  felt  aud 
alluded  to;  ifhe  can  array  hi 


ence,  that,  whilst  he  reduces  that  Maker  to  a 
seeming  level  with  the  beings  he  has  created, 
he  exalts  their  idea  of  bis  greatness,  good- 
ness, and  power— he,  as  it  were,  commands 
and  compels  them  to  worship  hint,  and  teach- 
es them,  in  language  far  more  striking  than 
that  of  the  divine  or  moralist,  the  lesson  they 
ought  to  study — their  own  littleness ; — if,  f 
say,  all  this  can  be  done,  and  has  been  done, 
by  the  master  I  am  now  considering,  let  me 
ask,  ought  not  the  admiration  to  be  more  ar- 
te praise  more  profuse,  which 
iccess,  in  proportion  as  the  task 
is  more  difficult,  and  the  effects  produced 
mere  wonderful  f  Argue  as  you  will  against 
the  imprudence  of  the  artist,  in  making  choice 
of  such  a  subject — of  that  I  reck  not;  but  who 
shall  gainsay  the  sublimity  of  his  conception, 
or  the  consummate  skill  of  his  execution  ? 
There  is  more  of  the  sublime,  in  this  picture, 
dun  in  all  the  poetry  that  was  ever  written  ; 
and  this  I  say,  in  the  teeth  of  Longinus  and 
his  followers,—  « If  made 
By  human  hands,  'lis  not  of  human  thought.' 


THE  DRAMA, 

AMD  PUBLIC  AMUSEMENTS. 

Dsvst  L»ks  Theatre. — No  person  at  all 
acquainted  with  the  doers  of  new  plays,  or 
rather  the  un  doers  of  old  ones,  will  suspect 
them  of 1  gilding  refined  gold,'  although  some 
of  them  have  had  the  daring  presumption  to 
pretend  to  improve  Shakspeare,  and  that  by 
adding  songs  so  unsuitable,  that  they  would 
have  been  deemed  intruders  in  any  literary 
court  in  Christendom.  The  alteration  of 
Mrs.  Inchbald's  Midnight  Hour,  though  less 
profane,  disp'ays  the  least  skill  we  have  ever 
teen  in  the  hashing  of  a  play.  This  old  friend 
with  a  new  face,  produced  on  Wednesday 
evening  at  this  theatre,  in  the  shape,  or  ra- 
ther under  the  name  of  a  comic  opera,  was 
entitled  The  Wager,  or  the  Midnight  Hour. 
The  song  book,  published  at  ten  pence,  end 
which  might  be  afforded  at  one-fourth  of  the 
money,  states,  that  it  is  taken  from  Daraa- 
niant  s  Guerre  OuverU,  and  the  Midnight 
Hour.  There  is  a  seeming  honesty  in  this 
avowal,  which  is  not  usually  met  with  in 
such  cases,  and  it  may  appear  the  more  ho- 
nest, as  it  reminds  us  of  associations  very  un- 
favourable to  the  character  of  the  Wager.  The 
fact  is,  that  Damaniant's  Guerre  Ouvcrte,  oh 
La  Rute  contrc  R,ue,  is  a  very  clever  piece, 
which,  on  its  first  production  in  Paris,  some 
forty  years  ago,  was  performed  for  seventy 
successive  nights,  not  even  Sunday  excepted, 
for  there  Sunday  is  no  day  of  rest  to  the  players. 
It  was  done  into  English,  in  the  shape  of  a 
two-act  comedy,  by  Lady  Wallace,  in  1 78T, 
but  not  acted,  and  converted  into  a  farce  the 
same  year,  and,  we  believe,  rehearsed 
at  Covent  Garden  Theatre.  This  fame  was 
galled  ^jfifct^fr  Hjmr,  or  War  of  Witt. 

humour  of  DamsnianTlnto^Eng^sh'^ere* 
they  did  not  deter  Mrs.  Inchbald  from  the 
attempt,  and  in  1788  she  produced  The  3firf- 
nighl  Himr.  All  the  merit  possessed  by  the 
original  and  the  three  English  versions  of 
Damaniant'spiece  have  been  as  dexterously 
omitted  in  The  Wager,  as  the  man  avoided 
a  rhyme  to  the  line— 


*  If  I  bad  my  heart's  < 
when  he  said— 

'  I'd  throw  my  hat  into  the  corner,'  instead 
of  the  fire.  A  few  songs  have  been  added, 
which  would  disgrace  the  muse  of  Mr.  Pitls^ 
the  fifty  songs-for-a- penny-ballad  printer  in 
St.  Andrew  Street,  Seven  Dials.  A  school- 
boy who  wrote  such  wretched  stuff  would 
wear  out  the  birch  and  the  patience  of  the 
best  natured  pedagogue  in  the  three  king- 
doms ;  but  we  believe  the  authors  of  Operas 
are  never  very  ambitious  to  unite  sense  and 
sound,  and  the  former  has  on  this  occasion 
been  dispensed  with,  as  on  many  others. 
The  music,  however,  by  T.  Cook,  was  rather 
good,  though  not  a  song,  we  believe,  was 
encored;  yet  the  Wager  was  received  with- 
out opposition,  and  may  Hve  as  long  as 
most  pieces  lately  produced^ 


—We  an  autho- 
rized to  state,  that  the  paragraph  in  our  last 
number,  asserting  that,  in  consequence  of 
die  success  of  the  Session  of  Parliament,  by 
Knight  and  Lacey,  the  Parliamentary  Review, 
advertised  by  Longman  and  Co.,  has  been 
abandoned,  '  is  totally  unfounded,  and  that 
the  said  Parliamentary  Review  is  proceeding 
with,  and  will  be  duly  published.' 

The  Peerless  Peer;  or,  the  Fortunes  of 
Orlando,  a  novel,  by  the  author  of  Lasting 
Impressions,  is  in  the  press ;  also,  November 
Nights,  a  Series  of  Tales,  kc.  for  Winter 
Evenings,  by  the  author  of  Warreniana. 
A  new  series  of  the  Monthly  Review, 
I  which  has  reached  its  one  hundredth  and 
I  eighth  volume,  will  be  commenced  at  the 
beginning  of  the  new  year. 

Western  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution. 
—  A  general  meeting  of  the  members  of  this 
Institution  was  held  on  Thursday  evening,  to 
receive  the  report  of  the  committee  appoint- 
ed to  frame  the  niles  for  the  management  of 
the  Society.  The  number  of  members  al- 
ready amounts  to  451 ;  several  donations  of 
books  have  been  received,  and  die  committee 
having  engaged  the  rooms  belonging  to  the 
Society  of  British  Artists,  for  three  months; 
the  institution  will  be  in  immediate  operation. 

We  understand,  says  the  New  England 
Palladium  of  the  25th  October,  that  Wads- 
worth,  of  Portsmouth  (in  the  United 


in  trie  generation  ot  steam,  ana  the  ap- 
plication of  the  power.  The  principle  on 
which  the  plan  is  founded,  is  to  generate 
steam  from  frequent  injections  of  water,  widt> 
out  cooling  or  lessening  in  any  degree,  by 
those  injections,  the  supply  of  steam  already 
generated.  • 

The  author  of  The  Orphans,  an  American 
TsJe,  has  been  complimented  with  s  present 
of  a  fifty  dollar  bill,  as  a  mark  of  approbation 
of  the  work. 

The  French  minister  has  come  to  a  deter- 
initiation  to  send  out  an  expedition  to  exa- 
mine the  latitudes  in  which  it  is  now  almost 


admitted  as  a  fact  that  the  two 


m  of  the 


celebrated  and  unfortunate  Perouse  were 
wrecked.  The  proposed  expedition  will  like- 
wise be  able  to  examine  the  coasts  of  New 
'  Guinea,  a  place  v>  yet  out  little  known,  but 
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which,  according  to  all  accounts,  abounds  in 
aromatic*  and  other  valuable  articles  of  com- 
merce. M.  Dumille  has  been  appointed  to 
the  command  of  this  expedition,  wrhith  is  ex- 
pected to  sail  for  its  destination  forthwith. 

The  arrival  of  the  celebrated  Goethe  at 
Weimar  was  celebrated  iu  that  court  and  ci- 
tv,  with  great  enthusiasm,  on  the  7lh  instant, 
tlie  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  entering  the 
service  of  the  grand  duke,  «*ho  wrote  Go- 
ethe a  highly-flattering  autograph  letter,  ac- 
companied by  a  medal  executed  for  the  occa- 
sion. Hie  medal  lias  on  the  face  the  busts 
of  their  royal  highnesses  the  grand  duke  and 
duchess,  and  on  the  reverse  that  of  Goethe, 
with  two  branches  of  laurel  round  it,  and  the 


SPLENDID  NEW  YEAR'S  GIFT. 
Tills  day  ii  published,  by  Hurst,  Robinson,  and  C*. 
4.  Wale,  loo  Place,  price  Me. 

THE  LITERARY  SOUVENIR ;  or. 
CabiHt  nf  Poetrv  «nd  Rmnan, for \tHH.  La  i  ted 
by  ALARIC  A  WaTTS  Willi  numerous  .plrnd.d 
engravings,  by  Rn!l»,  G«odatl.  Heath.  W  and  E.  Piti- 
den.  Thomson,  fcr.  i  tram  original  painting*  and  dnw. 
mg.  I;  j  Leslie,  Newton,  Turner,  Da  wiut,  Wright,  Cuf. 
bould,  fee. 

Among  the  Literary  cnte nt»  nf  tbi*  volume,  corsthvt. 
i  iic  M  between  four  anil  tier  hundred  pages,  cliwcly.  but 
beautifully  printed,  will  be  found  upwards  of  eighty 
Original  Tale*  and  Po*m>,  from  the  pen*  of  So»thry, 
Milinan,  Mnutgnmery,  Mn  Heroans,  Gslt,  Allan  Cun- 
ningham, Campbell,  Bowie.   I.  h  1. 


to  the  Deverse,— charixs  acclstvs 

LOUISA  TO-COETHE, 

Woenily  of  Edinburgh.— Mr.  FeUowes, 
wf  Ryegate,  in  Surrey,  to  whom  the  late 
teamed  Heron  Man-res  bequeathed  his  for- 
tune, has  presented  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh with  a  donation  of  £200,  to  be  em- 
ployed in  enlarging  the  physical  cabinet  con- 
nected with  Professor  Leslie's  class ;  the  sura 
•of  £50  annually,  for  two  prizes  to  the  more 
advanced  pupils;  and  for  the  present  year 
an  additional  sum  of  £75,  to  be  given  as 
prires  for  the  two  best  essays  on  Comets,  to 
candidates  who  had  studied  at  this  Univer- 
sity. The  conditions  to  be  annexed  to  these 
trials  of  proficiency  are  not  yet  settled.  For 
the  present  session,  it  is  proposed  to  admit 
as  competitors  for  the  two  prizes,  all  those 
who  join  the  Natural  Philosophy  Class  this 
season,  and  have  attended  it  before  within  a 
period  of  five  years.  The  prizes  are  to  be 
awarded  in  March  next — £20,  with  a  gold 
medal  of  the  value  of  £10,  for  the  best  essay ; 
£20,  with  a  silver  medal  of  the  same  site,  for 
the  next  in  merit.  The  £75,  previously  men- 
will  be  expended  in  prizes  for  the 
essays  upon  the  subject  given,  and  for 
which  all  those  who  have  studied  at  Edin- 
burgh University  within  the  last  ten  years  will 
.be  invited  to  contend. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

«  Tm  Choices'  'Doaald,'  a  poem,  and  a  *  De- 
fence of  the  British  Museum,'  in  our  next. 

F.  has  been  received,  but  we  fear  we  can 
give  bint  little  hope  of  hU  communication  ap- 


mngitNui,   *  ■rapi-tii,   wwiri.   L>  U   A*  .    liiih  innn-tu, 

Coleridge.  Malurin,  WirTm.  Hogg,  the  Author  of  -Oil- 
bert  Eatle.'  Wrsngham,  Bowrtng,  Barton,  Detla.  the 
Author  of  'To  Day  In  Ireland,'  CUte,  Sheridan,  the 
Author  of '  Phantasmagoria.'  Polwhele,  Malcolm.  Bar- 
nard, Doubleday,  Ihe  Author  of  '  London  in  the  Olden 
Tint,*  Alarie  A.  WatU,  fcc.  St*.  Jw. 

•••  A  fee  copies  of  tbt*  Work  bare  been  printed  iu 
po>t  tra.  with  brilliant  inrprrsaiou*  of  the  plates  on 
Indian  paper;  far  which,  as  the  greater  part  ace  already 
i  early  application  is  desirable. 


Work,  just  pHblHhed—  Lilacs  Picturesque  Viesrs 
in  Edinburgh,  din.  U.  a.  -Time's  Telescope  far  lh*a, 
«.  -Literary  Souvenir.  Ill  -Herrick's  Poetical  Works, 
two  sola.  crawaSvo.SOs  — Self  Examination,  la— let- 
ters no  Entomology,  St.— The.  Saviour,  a  poena,  7a,— 
Heluert's  Mnseum  of  the  World,  four  volt  18mo  Sit. 
Greenwich  Hospital,  places  by  Craikshanks.  4lo  21s.— 
Prophetic  Almanack,  IHM,  3«  — Spotting  Almanack, 
3i  ■   -  ■   

Pricf  6A.M. 

PAMPHLETEER,   No.  51, 


al  '   I*  lust  published. 

A  boa  I  foer  Kainuers-  are  publwl 
taienng  the  best  Pamphlets  of  the 


wblwbcat  annmlly,  ran. 
US  >  .  *0  Butli  fide* 


of  Ills  question 
Sold  Thy  ekherwood  and  O,  Longman  and  Co.,  ten- 
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ELEGANT  CHRISTMAS 
Jut  published,  by  R.  Ackermanu, Strand,  price  lis. 

rpHE  FORGET  ME  NOT  for  1826.— 
1  '  It  is  altogether  ■  beautiful  N t.  Year's  Gift  for 
•eery  c lass  of  persons  who  are  able  to  miuy  the  pro- 
ducts of  tbe  pceae— to  please  thai  eye,  and  at  the  sense 
time  charm  the  foul-' — L'lerary  Gatelte. 

•The  Form  Me  Not  for  lttri  ■>  remarkable  for  the 
elegauceof  the  embellishments!  many  of  the  engrav- 
ing* are  worthy  to  take  a  place  iu  the  beat  collections.' 
—Morning  Chronicle. 

'  Far  tbe  literary  portion  are  have  before  us  a  list  of 
talented  names,  whose  efforts  have  been  conceatrated  to 
render  the  work  completely  calculated  lu  fulfil  tbe  pur- 
pose for  which  it  is  designed." — Sun. 

•  It  ia  an  exquisite  bii.m.'— Phcruix  and  Lit.  Olio. 

'  The  graphic  embellishments  are  executed  in  the 
verv  tint  style  of  art.'— H 

"The  embellishments 
tlou  •— Pnhlio  Ledger. 

•  Tbe  engravings  are  beautifully  exi 
original  contributions  are  of  a  eery  superior 
tish  Press. 

•  The  Forget  Me  Not  of  1K10  is  s  charming  little  vo- 
lame,  every  way  woithy  of  the  high  patronage  iu  pre- 
decessors have  obtained  '—Literary  Chronicle. 

'  Upon  the  whole,  we  nasi  admit,  that. Mr.  Acker- 
man  u  s  Km  get  Me  Not  la  decidedly  the  most  elaborate 
and  elegantly  embellished  bijou  that  he*  yet  arisen 
from  law  peilo  Ileal  press  of  Uneat  Britain.'— News  i>f 
Literature  and  Fashion. 


-Brl. 


This  day  is  puMrtlsen.  in  3  volt,  lisne  Jls  h««M», 

THE  MAC.IC  RING:  a  " 
the 


or, 


Fotiqne 

Printed  fnr  Oliver  and  Boyd, 
B  Whltlaker,  London. 

Of  wlinrn  nsav  be  kid. 

WILIIELM  Ml.ISTF.R-S  APIHE.fTlCERHIP.  • 
Novel,  from  Ihe  Genu.™  of  Goethe  i  3  ioIv  |»»t  ha, 
£\  Us  eld.  boneds   

FORKIGN  SCB* ES  end  TRAVELLING  RITUP, 
ATIONSi  by  John  Huwlsou,  esq  of  the  H-n  l.<t  In- 
dia Company's  Sereiee,  and  Author  of  Sketchi*  •  ( 1^ 
per  Omada  ;  Second  lvltti"H,  2  vols  tawtSmlki  boartis 

SKtTCHl»  of  UPPER  CANAftA,  taasjeatir.  I* 
cal,  and  Characteriatic  j  to  which  sre  Mtasal,  Fnrtaii 


Details  far  tbe  lufiarmalion  of  t^ifrawta  of  every  flaw, 
and  some  Reodieeti  ms  of  tbe  Uniwd  Stales  sf  4s* 

rira;  by  John  tlawisou,  E-q  s  Third  MaUwa;  U*. 


Id  3  vols,  post  Sro  a  new 

1TORTY  YEARS  in  the  WORLD; 

I        SkaUhes  and  Tales  of  •  Soldier's  Lit*. 

By  R.  G  WALLACE,  Bat). 
Author  of  F.i tren  Tears  in  India,  fcc  %c.v 
'It  la  one  of  those,  books.  wh<cb,  with  the  leamt  possi- 
aibia  pretence,  or  apparent  effbit.  teaches  htgh  moral 
hraeonsuf  virtue  and  phihampby,  wkaat  it  aims  only  at 
coBmunicatiug  to  the  Biilisb  public  detached,  bat 
roost  gratifying  memoranda  of  the  productions,  popu- 
lation, awl  natural  beauties  of  our  unmeuse  Asiatic  em- 
pire.—New.  of  Literature. 

•The  author  hat  seen  a  good  de«l  of  th»  world,  aud 
has  here  given  ua  the  retail  of  use  atnetvatidiis,  in  the 
lor ui  of  litlls)  Uhrs,  wciUeo  iu  a  simple  ami  very  pl«s»- 
iag  nauner.'— New  MooUtly  Ma^aiiM,      ■  , 

Vide,  also.  La  Bell*  A-setublre.— Ac-VTmattu's  Repo- 
sitory,—Literary  ChrosjKte.— Literary  Oax.  ate .  as*. 
Pr  pied  lor  Geo.  B   Wuituker.  A»e  *4ni*  Lane, 
Atso,|urt  published, 


IIF.«r»«.  IIOI  S15  bvnve.«. 

ISY  A  -  J  tMIESOX.  LI.  t)- 
•/  at  Cdatiol  UUs.  «..*<  asscrsat  HVrtiia 

J^staiceifiofi. 

JN  Consequenc*  of  the  Removal  of  his  Km 
hMahmrnt  fiom  Kmsinc^em  to  Hesteu.Dr  lm»- 
son  sVtenss  it  sxprdieut  reapeelfally  »***»*  s»*» 
public  a  very  brief  Pnwpectn*  of  his  llso  "f  IvaVv; 
tion:  tosHber  with  the  Terms  upon  which  yanj 
Geutieroen  are  educated  in  his  School 

llestoo  Haiue  ia  about  half  a  mile  from  UV  (d 
Road,  and  opposite  lo  the  Cavalry  llairsrkt  *a sa- 
llow Heath.  Ttie  Distance  is  about  11  Miles  bora  O^a, 
Tbe  Honse.  Pr rouses,  aud  Groua  U  are  lares,  nsv 
aire,  and  walled  round ;  tb*  domealic  Acroi»*»»a*i* 
are  ample  and  aiiyi  and  tbe  Srlostlm  is  drVt**, 
bealtby.  and  retired,  for  Um  Bdaeahou  uf  Ymrtk. 

From  experience  and  observation.  Dr.  Jcnaswass 
adopted  what  he  considcn  an  improved  Method 
ducting  the  Education  of  biaS.hol.ra.  wh»*»E*«r« 
arc  unremittingly  directed  to  Urate  Branches  si  ksw 
ledge  which  comprise  their  several  Studies.      i  . 

-» the  Discipline  nf  tire  Reboot,  *»  SWa 
•  ^...^ 


labour  for  themselves,  both  in  lean.iug  and  Kf«! 

And  no  two  things  art  raw* 
virtuous  P.inuiatioo  and  >sal'*ui 


As  respects  t 

left  unoccupied  when  hw  _ 
Stady.   Older,  Accuracy,  and  Reprtitiae,  the  I 
lions  of  sll  Improvement,  are  it-adily  oh»efi'J  «: 

i  h*«j 

their  Lrssou*. 
than  aaplrit  of  .. 

lion.   To  extirpate  the  latter  and  culliveu  vm 
it  a  txk  of  no  common  dirbculty;  vet  *  »>'! 
scbieved  h,  cberrauiog  the  moat  power!*! 
Youth,  the  love  of  nntioo  upwsrrls,  by  BeaanU  .  w 
It  re  the  name  of  a  Prix*  which  makes  it  aVsaraa*- 'r 
cording  to  this  plan,  there  air,  Aonaaily.  tw* ■»"» 
for  Classical,  and  two  aiso  (..it  Math 
cieney, awarded  to  those  four  D*y»  who  « 
selves  best  in  thmw  Branches  of  Ed  «c  a  lion. 

Religious  and  Moral  Principle*,  tavascaf  n* 
cbism  and  Liturgy 
to  tbe  years  of  tbe 
and  prirale,  don 
larly  observed. 

Tb*  Terras,  for  tbe  Board  and  Educ*l»»»« 
nnder  Ten  Years  of  Age,  are  Forty  five 
apd  for  Roy*  who  exceed  that  Period, 
Tbe  Charge  (or  those  who  reanaiu  durrg 
is  Ten  Guineas  tot  each  Term  at  M r 
Christmas. 

As  extni,  tbe  French  Langoagc.  Dancing,  *•*  Dn» 
lag,  are  chaiged  each  Six  Gaiocsn.  Military 
FuarGurneasi  and  a  Stogie  Bed  and  Wsssvu,, 
Five  Guinea-,— a- jean 
Tbe  Pupil-  sleep  in  single  Beds.  ^ 


IrswawtaW* 


A*d  aar"  ** 

*»»» 


Quarteps  Notice,  or  its  Amoonf 
removal  of  aay  Pupil  Iroei  the  oastool 
brings  with  lum  Six  Towels.  *  Silver  bf 
Kuit'r  (ml  Fork.  —  -  jt 

The  Pupils  have  the  Benefit  of  excellent 

"^'u^.^^.^r:^ 

snd  the  aaitv 
There  are  tw* 


Yvatiesaksa-Fip*  Wvreks  at  U 


tad 
bsaw 
,D* 


the  I'nncioal    the  one  a  Flenctk  SArJ  lb*  otSst lU 

SRnrV:  -bo^stsntl, 


ol  lb*  Sebolcr*  in  tbe  Preparsttun  of 
and  Leaeon*  out  of  School 


This  paper  is  published  early  op 


y.ptice6d..  OtlOiLK  post  free;  Countryaud  Foreigu  Readers  pay  have  the  nnstaaxt>ad  edlthia  isiMWrithlrtt  ^ 

irchUonw'M  the  Editor' H« )  °^*T%^ 
"  MartoVeaV  asjjadj'jg^ 
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REVIEW  07  NEW  BOOKS. 

andurang  H&r)  ;  or,  Mewiuirt  of  a  Hindoo. 
3  rois.  12mo.  London,  182.5.  Whit- 
taker. 

''o«n  of  fiction  become  valuable  beyond 
«ir  interest  as  a  mere  tale,  when  they  are 
<  recordi  of  historical  tacts,  or  present  a 
ue  description  of  the  age,  the  manners, 
id  the  peculiarities  of  the  people  where  the 
ene  is  laid.   It  is,  however,  difficult  to 
•mince  authors  of  this  ;  they  hare  such  re- 
ird  for  Truth,  that  they  will  not  suffer  her  to 
>  naked,  but  clothe  her  in  a  garb  of  their  own 
aking;  to  them  natural  incident*  seem 
romon -place,  and  they  are  more  ambitious 
depict  the  eccentricities  or  peculiarities  of 
individual,  than  the  general  character  of  a 
ople.    Our  dramatic  writers  commit  the 
r.e  error,  and  yet  they  cannot  be  ignorant 
it  it  is  the  troth  to  nature  that  forms  one  of 
Shakspeare.   His  he- 
aders, and  each  ra- 
than  an  individual, 
remark  applies  to  the  dramatic 
irks  of  Sheridan,  and,  to  come  to  a  more 
:ent  proof,  that  to  represent  individuals  as 
>j  are,  rather  than  as  they  are  not,  is  the 
it  passport  to  popularity ;  let  us  advert  to 
little  comedy  of  Paul  Pry,  produced  at  the 
rmarket.   As  a  drama,  we  admit  its  me- 
ase considerable;  because  every  incident 
tributes  towards  the  denouement ;  yet  the 
rit  in  this  respect  is  more  in  the  concep- 
i  than  in  the  dialogue,  which  is  poor.  It 
lowever,  in  the  drawing  of  the  characters, 
t  tbe  great  merit  ofohis  comedy  lies.  Tie 
n  of  the  piece,  Paul  Pry,  is  an  every-day 
raeter,  whose  prototype,  M  male  or  fe- 
e  attire,  is  to  be  found  h  every  village ; 
•ed  bis  failing  seems  so  obvious,  that 
y  person  who  sees  the  play  wonders  cu- 
ity  like  that  of  Paul  Pry  had*  not  long  ago 
i  personified  on  the  stage.   Then  Simple 
bachelors,  and   intriguing   and  artful 
w keepers,  are,  God  knows,  no  novelty  in 
world  ;  and  it  is  owing  to  the  striking 
jfy  with  which  these  characters  are  repre- 
ed  in  the  comedy  of  Paul  Pry,  that  it 
ilyowes  its  great  and  deserved  popu- 
r. 

ttt,  it  may  be  asked,  what  has  this  exor- 
*  to  do  with  Pandurang  Marl  T  tftwhieh 
inswef,  nothing  more  than  h  »  injeudftl 
nitrate  the  merits  of  a  plan  on  srMeh 
:  now  bsfore  us  is  constructed,  that  ol 
"ullv  describing  individuals  3nd  people  as 
really  ate. 

indurang  Hart  is  a  novel :  tbe  story,  sajd 
a^e  been  written  by  a  Hindoo,  in  the 
-atta  tongue,  is  fictilious,  though  it  may 


great  merit,  independent  of  a  narrative  of  con- 
tinued interest,  and  great  variety  of  scene  and 
circumstance,  lies  in  its  portraiture  of  the 
Hindoo  character. 

In  an  introduction,  the  editor,  or  author, 
says,  the  hasty  visitant  of  the  secluded  Brah- 
min has  viewed  him  with  admiration,  because 
he  is  not  acquainted  with  his  real  character, 
and  has  been  duped  by  his  plausibilities. 
The  European,  he  says,  who  has  been 
deeply  conversant  with  the  Hindoo  cha- 
racter in  all  situations,  most  confess,  that  the 
simplicity  and  humility  of  the  Brah 


rain  is  a  garb  of  hypocrisy,  and  that  he  is,  in 
reality,  selfish  and  vicious ;  this  he  attributes 
to  the  demoralizing  character  of  the  country, 
where  the  will  of  trie  strongest  have  so  long 
been  the  law,  that  meanness,  cunning,  cow- 
ardice, and  self-interest,  seem  almost  neces- 
sary to  carry  on  existence. 

The  main  story  of  ParKlurang  Hart,  is  re- 
plete with  singular  adventures, 
amusi 


there  was  no  danger  in  going  thither,  pro- 
tected as  she  would  be  by  us  and  two  or  tnrre 
udaiut  peons.  Goolchund's  wife  and  mo- 
ther were  to  accompany  us,  and,  therefore. 


Sa^oonah  was 


to  venture.  Find- 


ing ne 
to  the 


•dy  many  real  incidents  and  some  histo- 
focts,  which  we  believe  it  does,  Its 
-VI. 


ttnusine,  at  othere  painful,  but  always  instruc 
Ttt.  There  are,  also,  many  episodes  which 
will  be  read  with  pleasure.  *Ve  shall  not  an- 
ticipate our  readers  in  the  story,  but  make 
rwo  extracts,  which  are  descripbve  of  Hin- 
doo scenery  and  customs  :— 

'  At  the  rrautch  mentioned  in  the  last  chap- 
ter, an  excursion  to  the  island  of  Kubbeer 
Burr  was  proposed.   This  place  is  situated 
some  way  up  the  river  Nerbudda,  and  is  re- 
markable for  being  entirely  covered  by  one 
large  banyan  tree.   The  branches  df  (his  tree, 
growing  downwards,  take  root,  and  become 
each  of  them  a  distinct  tnink.    From  these, 
other  branches  droop,  in  like  manner,  to  the 
fjround,  and  thus  traverse  over,  and  shade 
from  the  sun,  an  immense  space  of  ground, 
nearly  two  thousand  feet  in  extent.    It  is  de- 
Ikiously  refreshing,  during  the  hot  weather, 
to  walk  under  the  green  arches  formed  by 
this  tree,  and  enjoy  the  shade  and  coolness. 
Walk  joins  to  wall,  among  green  festoons, 
and  a  labyrinth  of  leaves  and  branches.  No- 
thing could  l>e  more  agreeable  than  parties 
made  to  spend  the  day  on  such  a  spot.  The 
distance  was  but  a  pleasant  sail,  and  the  re- 
laxation from  business,  and  a  due  attention 
to  the  important  duties  of  eating,  drinking, 
talking,  and  smokiug,  were  anticipated  by 
all  who  were  to  join  in  the  excursion  with  no 
small  delight    As  there  was  but  little  prepa- 
neceswry,  matters  were  speedily  ar- 
„  d  for  starting.   The  women  were  to  ac- 
company us — a  measure  which  I  oppos<«d  in 
vain,  dreading  tbe  machinations  of  Kokoo, 
who,  I  was  convinced,  remained  lurking  hi 
the  neighbourhood,  waiting  a  fit  opportunity 
to  consummate  his  nefarious  plans  Sagoo- 
nah  was  extremely  desirous  of  seeing  the 

island,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  herself  numbers,  and  of  all  varieties 


ing  argument  of  no  avail,  I  gave  up  the 
point,  and  prepared  for  the  excursion.  It 
was  fixed  to  take  place  on  the  third  day  after 
the  appeal  cause  came  on.    Hurrychund  sent 
everything  wc  could  need  to  the  island  tbe 
day  preceding,  and  spared  no  expense  to 
render  the  whole  party  as  comfortable  as  pos- 
sible.  At  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  we 
set  out  on  our  excursion.    It  happeued  to  be 
an  Hindoo  holiday,  and  no  business  was 
transacted  at  the  court-house,  so  I  requested 
Nanna  to  accompany  us,  and  we  both  went, 
well  armed,  and,  each  attended  bv  two  armed 
peons,  escorted  the  females  to  the  boat.  It 
was  at  the  hour  of  five  in  the  morning,  it  ne- 
cessary to  go  up  with  the  tide.  Owing 
darkness  of  the  hour,  which  the  morn- 
ing mist  increased,  it  was  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish Sagoonah  from  Bee  ma.  Goolchund's 
wife,  their  figures  were  so  much  alike,  and 
both  enveloped  m  dark  shawls.   After  a  few 
hours'  sail  we  saw  the  island,  to  the  great  joy 
of  Bee  ma  and  her  mother,  who  were  both  ill 
from  the  boat's  motion.    It  was  agreed  that 
those  who  were  tired  of  the  voyage  should 
land  at  once,  and  ramble  about  the  island,  or 
enjoy  themselves  in  the  s'lade.    On  landing, 
I  was  much  struck  with  the  remarkable  tree, 
having  never  seen  one  half  its  size,  in  any 
part  of  the  Dcccan.   There  seemed  to  me  to 
be  a  thousand  trunks,  supporting  an  im- 
mense roof  of  foliage  of  a  deep  green.  Not 
a  ray  of  the  sun  could  penetrate  through  it ; 
all  under  it  was  in  shadowy  silence.  The 
great  drawback  tcr  our  pleasure  was,  that  the 
place  abounded  in  snakes,  so  that  we  were 
ever  in  fear  of  trampling  upon  them,  and  of 
■getting  bit.   This  would  not  have  been  the 
case,  however,  without  frequent  warnings,  as 
the  boatmen  and   servants  enhanced  the 
danger  by  marvellous  stories  of  the  venom  of 
these  reptiles,  as  proofs  that  it  was  more 
powerful  here  than  in  any  other  part  of  In- 
dia.   One  of  them  related  a  tale  of  a  person 
struck  dead  at  encoauteriny  the  fiery  eyes  of 
an  immense  serpent  covered  with  hair,  that 
reached  in  length  from  one  side  the  island  to 
another.    As  tf  to  help  out  tbe  murvellous 
narration,  a  large  cobra  rfi  edpeth  brushed 
away  from  us  among  the  underwood  at 

•  kn       mm  ,  -■»  ,i  S  ...«xJ        a*.*,       r.  1  .b  mm  j-.  rl       f  1.  f    ,    ,  „  I  n  - 

me  momern,  ana  so  aunncu  tne  teroaic>, 
that  we  moved  in  another  direction,  taking  a 
different  path,  and  Oire  more  beaten.  Our 
presence  in  this  unfrequented  place  seemed 
to  cause  great  consternation  among  tbe  mon- 
keys and  birds,  which  liauntod  u  in  vast 

The  screow 
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of  the  disturbed  and  affrighted  fowls  as  they 
flew  off,  and  the"  chatter  and  grin  of  the  mon- 
keys, that,  peeping  amid  the  branches  of  the 
trees,  seemed  mocking  our  power  to  take 
them,  were  hi;ily  amusing.  Though  all 
creatures  besides  seemed  to  flee  us,  the  bat 
hung  by  his  enormous  wings  in  certain  dark 
hollows  of  the  trees  and  densely  shaded 
boughs,  apparently  insensible  of  our  presence. 
The  coolness  ana  the  additional  reeling  of 
gloom  thrown  over  the  deeper  recesses  of  the 
foliage,  were  far  from  being  agreeable  on  this 
account.  The  bats  differed  much  from  those 
which  visit  our  streets  and  houses  in  the  city, 
being  immensely  large,  and  measuring  three 
or  four  feet  from  wing  to  wing  when  extend- 
ed. They  call  them  in  the  Dec  can  icur  va- 
gue!. In  all  my  wanderings  I  never  before 
saw  such  a  sight.  They  hung  with  their 
heads  downwards  in  every  direction  by  hun- 
dreds, suspended  from  small  hooks  at  the 
extremity  of  their  wing^.' 

•  In  human  life,  one  misery  is  certain  to  be 
followed  by  a  train  of  half  a  dozen .  The  dis- 
comfiture of  our  excursion  to  the  island  was 
followed  by  the  illness  of  old  Hurrychund, 
who  had  been  too  long  exposed  to  the  night 
air  for  one  of  his  advanced  years.  He  caught 
from  the  damps  a  severe  fever,  which  in  three 
days  carried  him  off  A  funeral,  instead  of  a 
wedding,  was  now  ordered  to  be  prepared  in 
booths  in  the  front  of  his  house.  The  sud- 
den demise  of  the  old  man  was  a  sad  blow 
to  us  all.  1  had  myself  been  fanciful  enough 
to  suppose  lie  would  recover  from  the  attack ; 
but,  on  the  third  day  after  it  took  place,  on 
returning  from  the  court,  I  saw  the  kind  and 
emaciated  old  man  stretched  on  the  fatal  bed 
of  etita  grass,  and  I  was  convinced  no  hope 
of  his  recovery  remained.  The  old  man  was, 
in  fact,  death-struck,  and  had  no  more  time 
allowed  him  than  was  sufficient  to  make  a 
few  donations  to  his  surviving  friends  and  re- 
lative*. Among  the  former  was  Sagoonah's 
aunt,  to  whom  he  bequeathed  500  rupees. 

'  None  of  the  sacred  water  of  the  Ganges 
being  at  hand,  the  ceremony  of  sprinkling 
his  head  was  omitted  from  necessity,  but  the 
utla  grama  stone  was  placed  near  him,  and 
all  toe  ceremonies  performed  which  the 
friendsliip  of  bis  relations  could  prompt  and 
had  the  neans  of  executing.  Holy  strains 
were  chanted,  and  sacred  hymns  poured 
into  the  ear  of  the  dying ;  leaves  of  hallowed 
v  scattered  over  his  head,  and  every 
religiously  paid  him  in  his  expiring 
j.  As  soon  as  he  was  dead,  the 
body  was  washed,  perfumed,  and  decked 
with  flowers ;  a  ruby  put  into  his  mouth,  to- 
gether with  coral,  and  small  pieces  of  gold 
thrust  into  his  nostrils  and  eyes.  Goolchund, 
the  nearest  relative,  as  usual,  brought  the 
cloth  sprinkled  with  fragrant  oil,  and  threw 
it  over  the  corpse:  two  hours  afterwards 
they  conveyed  the  body  to  the  funeral  pile ; 
it  was  raised  up  by  his  relatives,  and  placed 
on  a  wooden  bier  tor  the  procession,  it  now 
moved  slowly  on,  with  fire  and  food  borne 
before  it  in  an  unbaked  earthern  vessel,  ac- 
companied by  the  sound  of  drums,  cymbals, 
and  wind  and  stringed  instruments.  The  fo- 
njscal  passed  out  through  the  eastern  gate  of 
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the  city  to  its  place  of  destination.  The 
corpse  being  laid  upon  a  bed  of  cusa,  with 
its  head  towards  the  south,  the  relatives  of 
the  deceased  bathed  in  the  river  on  the  banks 
of  which  the  funeral  pile  was  to  be  prepared. 
They  then  began  to  mark  out  lines,  upon 
which  the  wood  was  placed.  The  pile  being 
ready,  they  washed  the  body,  clothed  it  in 
clean  linen,  rubbing  it  with  perfumes,  and 
then  placed  it  on  the  wood  with  the  head  to 
the  north.  Goolchund  then  threw  the  cloth 
over  the  corpse ;  and  taking  up  a  lighted 
brand,  invoked  all  the  holy  places,  saying, 
"  May  the  gods,  with  mouths  of  fire,  con- 
sume this  body!"  He  then  walked  three 
times  round  the  pile,  looked  towards  the 
south,  and,  dropping  on  his  left  knee,  ap- 
plied a  torch  to  the  wood  near  the  head  of 
the  corpse,  while  the  attendant  priests  recited 
the  proper  prayers.  During  the  time  the 
wood  was  consuming,  several  of  the  relations 
of  the  deceased  having  taken  seven  pieces  of 
the  wood,  walked  slowly  round  the  pile  and 
threw  them  over  their  shoulders  upon  the 
fire,  saying,  "  All  hail  to  thee  who  consumeth 
flesh  I"  All  who  had  followed  or  touched 
the  body  were  obliged  to  walk  round  the  pile, 
keeping  their  left  hands  towards  it,  but  not 
looking  at  the  fire.  They  then  proceeded  to 
the  river,  bathed,  and  returned  home  in  pro- 
cession, having  performed  many  minor  cere- 
monies, such  as  sipping  water,  &c,  too  mi- 
nute to  mention.  On  arriving  at  the  house 
of  the  deceased,  the  funeral  cakes  were 
bilked,  and  food  put  aside  on  a  leaf  for  the 
crows.  Cake  was  thrown  into  water,  and 
milk  and  water  were  suspended  at  the  door 
of  the  house  in  earthern  vessels  every  even- 
ing, until  the  time  of  mourning  expired.  This 
endured  for  ten  days,  and  mournful  days 
they  were  to  us  all.' 

We  might  add  to  these  extracts,  but,  we 
doubt  not,  they 
the  work. 


The  Pamphleteer,  No.  51.    London,  1825. 

Sherwood  and  Co. 
Tue  Fifty-first  Number  of  this  excellent 
depositary  of  the  current  political  literature 
of  the  day  contains  six  pamphlets,  on  as 
many  different  subjects.  The  last  two 
are,  perhaps  the  most  interesting ;  one  is  a 
Biographical  Memoir  of  the  Marquis  de  la 
Fayette,  and  the  other,  Considerations  on  the 
Policy  of  the  Government  of  India,  more 
especially  with  reference  to  the  Invasion  of 
Burmah,  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  M.  Stewart 
The  latter  is  a  well-written  pamphlet;  the 
author  takes  an  able  view  of  the  former 
state  of  India,  and  the  means  by  which  our 
ascendancy  has  been  gained  in  that  country. 
After  tracing  the  progress  of  events  to  the 
present  period,  and  showing,  that  all  that  has 
been  done  has  not  placed  us  in  a  state  of  se- 
curity, Colonel  Stewart  says : — 

'  It  is  at  this  juncture,  and  in  this  state  of 
India,  that  we  have  undertaken  the  invasion 
of  Burmah.  Of  the  nature  of  that  step  we 
shall  best  be  able  to  judge,  by  considering  it 
in  two  points  of  view,  as  a  measure  of  policy, 
and  as  a  military  operation.   It  is  not  at  all 

wb 


paramount  duty  imposed  on  our  i 
of  affording  effectual  protection,  fi 
violence,  to  the  people  whose  nobhc  reread 
we  have  appropriated,  and  whose  irm»  w 
have  taken  out  of  their  hands.  But  tk  ob- 
ject is  to  show  that  we  are  now  arrived  ui 
point  when  that  view  alone  ought  most  tr> 

Siously  to  limit  all  our  wars ;  and  that  i 
eparture  from  this  principle  will  carry  aks$ 
with  it  its  own  punishment. 

'  As  a  measure  of  policy,  the  merits  of  tb 
war  may  be  estimated  by  the  adrantarw  i: 
be  gained  by  success,  compared  with  the 
consequences  to  be  apprehended  from  fcr 
ure,  and  the  probabilities  of  the  one  or  e* 
other  of  these  results;  but,  tailing  o:  »• 
ceeding,  an  objection  lies  to  it,  ta  Urnx,* 
a  departure  from  the  only  safe  principle  a 
which  our  foreign  policy  can  rest  Ifn 
pass,  in  the  progress  of  aggrandisement  u 
aggression  that  impregnable  boundary  wsu 
which  we  are  secure,  where  are  we  to  ai' 
unless,  like  the  Medes  and  the  Persias  n 
are  to  extend  our  ambition  to  the  tarn 
of  Asia.   The  difficulties  of  the  frona^ 
which  the  countries  are  divided,  may  hi  si 
ficienUy  understood  from  the  fact  of  * 
transporting  our  troops  to  the  scene  ci  irt; 
by  sea,  and  supporting  the  war  by  »«taos> 
munication ;  but  had  the  frontier  been  c?a 
it  would  have  been  better  to  tare  bat: 
the  whole  line,  from  the  Garrowi  to  &  >& 
than  to  have  carried  an  army  into  the  eneac 
country,  with  a  view  of  reducing  it  lo  at- 
jection.  Nature,  however,  had  rendered  s? 
such  measure  unnecessary ;  the  000017 
in  general,  covered  with  thick  and  im^ 
trable  jungle.    From  the  elbow  of  the  fie 
hampooter,  downwards,  the  hills,  thougi.  In 
lofty,  continue  to  the  coast,  to  the  soatW 
and  eastward  of  Islamabad;  andbetweeatU 
country  and  our  more  interior  provinces  at- 
all  the  multitude  of  streams  by  which 
waters  of  the  Ganges  and  Burlumpwit; . 
disembogued.    In  all  this  line  there  is,  I  be 
lieve,  but  one  road  communicating  bew 
the  territories,  and  that  a  very  bad  o* 
through  Sy lhet ;  and  if  there  be  any  p*ht  'f 
which  small  bodies  might  have  passed 
limits,  they  cannot  be  numerous;  sot  k*> 
the  danger,  apprehended  from  such 
Mens,  be  serious.   The  facilities  to  defes*- 
operations  were,  therefore,  great;  boia- 
cavalry,  stationed  at  those  inlets  where » 
valry  could  act,  and  of  light  infantry  stka 
they  could  not,  must  have  afforded  a  ce*c? 
of  cutting  in  pieces  whatever  dared  to  ^ 
the  security  of  the  British  territory;  wi* 
blockading  the  mouths  of  their  rivets 
few  small  cruiiers,  they  might  h»ie  ^ 
taught,  at  little  expense,  bow  easily  we  "* 
make  U»em  feel  the  evils  of  provoking  » 
enmity.    As  for  their  contemptible  !*•>■'■ 
marching  a  force  through  India  to  th*  or- 
quest  of  England,  it  surely  deserved  <*)  - 
be  treated  as  a  proof  of  the  pitiable  tolij  » 
ignorance  that  was,  in  truth,  just  at  csf** 
of  accomplishing  the  one  part  of  the  tare*' 
the  other. 

•  On  this  frontier,  then,  we  could  a*' 
prevent  any  serious  impression  being  £*; 
-let  us  see  what  was  to  be  expected  *■ 


intended  to  dispute  the  necessity  which  may 

have  existed  ot  resorting  to  hostilities,  or  the  J  vancing  beyond  it.  The  country,  which  i*0 
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its  other  side,  tor  a  Kre.it  exten 
with  the  empire  of  China,  the 
mse,  Sam,  and  Malaya.    Ft  c 
former  kingdoms  of  Arn>c.TTi> 


rtitutes  the  empire  of  Bnrroah,  stretches  from 
the  ninth  to  the  twenty-sixth  degree  of  north 
latitude,  and  in  its  greatest  breadth  from  92° 
to  104°  of  east  longitude.  Its  length  is  up- 
wards of  one  thousand  miles,  and  its  mean 
width  between  three  and  four  hundred.  On 
the  west  (to  the  southward  of  our  frontier)  it 
b  bounded  by  the  sea,  and  to  the  north  by 
Assam  and  Thibet ;  and  it  is  in  contact,  on 
its  other  side,  for  a  great  extent  of  country, 

Cochin  Chi- 
eomprfaes  the 
Pegue,  and 

Ava,  and  a  considerable  territory  conquered 
from  Siam.  It  is  computed  to  uontain  about 
Sixteen  millions  of  inhabitants.  This  may  be 
an  exaggeration ;  but  there  is  no  reason  why 
it  should,  for  the  country  lies  in  a  climate  fa- 
vourable to  a  much  denser  population.  It  is 
by  many  noble  rivers,  and  large 
t  under  a  rice  cultivation.  Of  the 
states  very  little  is  known,  but 
jealousy  of  all  foreign  inter- 
and  that,  among  the  Cochin  Chi- 
nese, there  has  always  been  a  considerable 
French  interest,  founded  by  the  missionaries. 

1  Such  is  the  new  theatre  of  action,  on 
which  we  have  entered  in  the  east.  It  is 
mfflciently  clear,  that,  were  we  to  succeed  in 
attaining  military  possession  of  the  country, 
there  are  but  three  uses  we  could  make  of 
the  advantage ; — either  to  dictate  terms  of 
peace — to  dismember  the  empire,  and  revive 
the  former  principalities,  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed— or  to  retain  the  country  as  a  con- 
quest.' 

Colonel  Stewart  evidently  thinks  the  keep- 
mff  the  possession  of  the  Birman  empire 
bo  easy  matter,  and  dismemberment  imprac 
ticable.  Alluding  to  the  means  of  indemni 
fying  the  company  for  the  expenses  of  the 
war,  he  says : — 

'  Were  we  to  attempt  to  exact  from  the 
menry,  as  a  condition  of  peace,  a  pecuniary 
:ornnensation  for  the  losses  of  war,  we  should 
lh»d  it  impossible  to  indemnify  ourselves  in 
this  way.  The  country  has  none  of  those 
sources  from  which  Wealth  may  be  derived, 
'•  inch  existed  in  India,  where  the  industrious 
labits  of  the  people,  and  the  long  period  of 
uccessful  commerce  which  they  carried  on 
vith  all  the  world,  (while,  as  yet,  the  prolific 
wwers  of  machinery  had  not  come  in  com- 
etition  with  the  perfection  of  their  manual 
lexterity),  poured,  from  all  nations,  a  con- 
inua]  stream  of  the  precious  metals  into  the 
reasures  of  her  princes  and  her  temples,  the 
reat  reservoirs,  where  they  continued  to  stag- 
iate  till  some  sudden  emergency  called  them 
orth,  or  the  rapacious  hand  of  an  invader 
ras  invited  by  the  spoil.  The  Burmese  are 
-recisely  in  that  state  of  society  in  which 
hey  hare  lithe  to  lose  but  their  lives  or  their 
iberty.  The  exportations  are  almost  solely 
he  rude  produce  of  the  country,  and  of  that 
inscription  which  it  requires  no  labour  to 
aise.  Their  taxes  are  almost  entirely  paid 
i  kind,  and  necessarily  exchanged  for  the 
ibour  required  in  the  service  of  government, 
apposing,  therefore,  our  success  the  most 
omplete ;  supposing  that  we  had  obtained 
cession  of  the  country,  and  of  the  person 
f  the  Bine,  I  do  not  see  what  benefit  we 


could  derive  to  compensate  for  the  war,  from 
the  most  absolute  power  of  naming  our  con- 
ditions. Such  a  conclusion  would,  no  doubt, 
save  the  credit  of  our  arms ;  but  it  will  not, 
it  may  be  supposed,  be  urged  as  a  satisfactory 
account  of  the  policy  of  a  war,  that  we  en- 
gaged in  it  for  no  other  purpose,  than  that  we 
might,  in  the  end,  get  creditably  out  of  it.' 

Of  the  general  character  of  the  native  troops 
and  the  difficulties  of  the  present  war,  Col. 
Stewart  says : — 

'  It  fa  sufficiently  known,  that  an  East 
Indian  army  is  habitually  attended  by  an 
immense  concourse  of  camp-followers.  Three 
camp-followers  to  one  fighting-man  fa,  cer- 
tainly, in  Bengal,  a  moderate  average.  Such 
have  been  the  habits  of  war  in  the  country, 
from  the  earliest  times,  and  the  effect  of  long 
experience  has  been  to  mature  a  system  of 
purveyance  by  which  it  is  rendered  perfectly 
convenient  The  establishments  of  travelling 
grain-merchants  and  moving  bazaars,  con- 
necting themselves  with  all  the  subordinate 
descriptions  of  industry  in  the  country,  make 
an  Indian  camp,  like  a  shifting  city,  in  which 
all  the  wants  of  native  life  are  as  well  or  better 
supplied  than  in  the  cantonments  of  a  regi- 
ment. The  sudden  and  severe  privations  to 
which  the  sepoy  has  been,  at  times,  exposed, 
have  been  borne  with  amazing  patience ;  bat 
the  restrictions  of  caste  render  him  dependent 
on  the  labour  of  many  others ;  and  neither 
by  religion  or  physical  constitution  fa  he  quali- 
fied for  contending  with  continued  hardship. 

'  The  nature  of  the  country,  for  the  invar 
sion  of  which  a  force  composed  of  such  ma- 
terials is  to  be  employed,  fa  the  next  point 
for  consideration.  It  is  eleven  hundred  miles 
long,  three  or  four  htmdred  broad,  intersected 
by  many  large  rivers,  imperfectly  cultivated, 
and  covered  in  many  places  by  immense 
forests.  It  fa  destitute  of  forts,  or  strong 
places  of  any  sort,  like  those  common  in 
every  part  of  India,  which  our  superior 
military  science  enabled  us  to  reduce,  and 
which,  once  in  our  possession,  were  impreg- 
nable in  our  hands.  The  cities  are  chiefly 
built  of  wood  ;  and  their  possession  or  de- 
struction would  entail  no  military  conse- 
quence beyond  the  lots  of  property  it  might 
occasion  to  the  enemy,  and  the  moral  effect 
of  the  impression  on  their  minds.  There  is 
no  wealth  to  stimulate  the  ardour  of  the  sol- 
dier, or  to  reward  his  toils.  The  country  fa 
known  to  be  excessively  deficient  in  beasts 
of  burden ;  it  fa  subject  to  the  periodical 
rains  common  in  tropical  regions,  and  to 
extensive  inundations ;  large  tracts  of  it  are 
flat  and  marshy,  and  cultivated  with  rice,  and 
the  branches  of  the  separate  rivers  run  into 
one  another;  wheel-carriages  are  not  in  com- 


the  mnchinery  by  which,  it  operates;  no /win's 
d"appui ;  no  depots  for  the  formation  of  ma- 
gazines, or  the  reception  of  the  wounded  and 
the  sick,  or  on  which  a  beaten  or  exhausted 
division  may  fall  back.  There  are  no  roads ; 
uncertain  supplies:  and,  unless  the  enemy 
commits  the  error  of  coming  to  a  general 
action,  or  risks  one  to  save  his  towns,  no 
serious  impression  can  be  made  upon  it.  A 
warfare  in  such  a  country  must  necessarily 
be  laborious,  and  attended  with  many  duties 
of  fatigue  to  the  troops,  independent  of  their 
marches  and  their  battles ;  provisions  must 
often  be  carried ;  stores  must  be  brought  up ; 
they  must  hut  themselves  in  the  rains ;  roads 
must  be  made  and  repaired;  and  none  of 
these  dirties  will  the  Sepoys  willingly  per- 
form. To  carry  with  them  the  comforts  to 
which  they  have  been  used  in  the  military 
service  of  their  native  country,  is  impossible ; 
and  therefore  any  protracted  operation,  or 
any  distant  inroad,  must  be  attended  with 
difficulty,  and  much  dissatisfaction.  AH 
these  disadvantages  must  be  greatly  increased 
by  the  necessity  of  supporting  the  army  bv  a 
sea-communication ;  supplies  must  be  for- 
warded to  the  fleet,  and  the  fleet  must  be 
converted  into  a  floating  arsenal, from  whence 
the  advancing  army  must  bring  up  its  stores 
and  recruits,  and  with  which  it  must  keep  the 
route  open.  It  fa  said,  that  the  object  in 
transporting  the  army  by  sea,  was  to  send  it 
up  the  Irrawaddy  in  boats,  for  the  reduction 
of  Ummerapoora ;  but  how  was  a  commu- 
nication for  four  hundred  miles  to  be  main- 
tained up  a  river  of  great  rapidity?  and  where 
were  craft  sufficient  for  the  transport  of  a 
force  at  all  adequate  to  such  a  purpose,  or 
that  could  be  safely  committed  so  far  in  the 
enemy's  territory,  to  be  found  ?  The  only 
way  of  commanding  the  navigation  of  a  river 
fa  by  getting  possession  of  its  banks;  and 
that,  in  the  present  instance,  is  tantamount, 
very  nearly,  to  the  conquest  of  the  country." 

Colonel  Stewart  fa  evidently  acquainted 
with  the  tenure  by  which  our  Indian  posses- 
sions are  held,  and  he  reasons  on  the  subject 
like  a ! 


To  be  continued 
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«—  ,  and  the  roads  are  few  and  bad. 
The  cultivation  is_  not  continuous ;  but  car- 
ried on  in  the  open  spaces  best  adopted  to 
the  purpose,  the  inhabitants  of  any  one  of 
which  may  easily  retire,  or  be  driven  away 
to  another,  and  the  crop  destroyed  if  it  can- 
not be  removed.  A  country  of  such  a  mili- 
tary character  as  this,  is  the  best  defence  an 
uncivilized  people  can  possess.  There  fa 
nothing  in  it  tangible  for  a  regular  army ;  no 
footing  in  it  by  which  it  can  make  good  the 


Chrittmat  Tales,  1825. 
annually.  12mo.  pp. 
kcrmann. 

The  approaching  season,  the  great  festival  of 
the  Christian  world,  is  not  merely  distin- 
guished by  its  ceremonies,  and  by  that  fare 
with  which  our  bodies  are  refreshed,  but  it 
has  its  intellectual  viands,  which  are  as  libe- 
rally and  as  regularly  supplied  by  those  ac- 
tive purveyors,  the  booksellers.  These  vi- 
ands arc  so  varied,  that  he  must  be  very  fas- 
tidious, who  docs  not  find  enough  to  < 
his  appetite,  be  it  dainty  or  voracious. 

Among  the  most  popular  of  the  annual 

5 reductions  are  those  of  which  the  Forget 
le  Not  was  the  first,  and  which  has  since 
met  with  so  many  imitators  and  such  exten- 
sive patronage.  Every  succeeding  autumn 
or  winter,  however,  brings  forth  some  new 

Eduction   competing  for  public  favour, 
e  for  the  present  year  fa  now  before  us 
under  the  tide  of  Christmas  Tales. 

The  work,  as  a  short  preface  announces, 
'ronsfaU  partly  of  original  articles,  which 
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i  destined  for  insertion  in  the  Forget  Mc 
Not,  the  first  and  the  roost  popular  of  the 
new  class  of  annual  publications  that  has  re- 
cently sprung  up  in  this  country,  but  which, 
from  superabundance  of  materials  and  other 
causes,  could  not  be  introduced  into  that 
work ;  and  partly  of  translations  from  foreign 
writers,  eminent  for  their  productions  in  this 
branch  of  literature.' — The  work  contains  ten 
well-written  interesting  talcs,  varying  in  sub- 
ject and  style,  but  all  very  well  told.  Of 
these,  the  Village  Executioner  is  perhaps  the 
best ;  the  Insurrection,  or  Scenes  in  Jamaica, 
by  Miss  Elizabeth  Sheridan  Carey,  is  also 
very  spiritedly  written,  and,  indeed,  the  same 
remark  will  apply  generally.  The  tales  are, 
however,  too  long  for  insertion  in  The  Lite- 
rary Chronicle,  with  one  or  two  exceptions. 
That  which  we  select,  though  not  the  best, 
will  not  discredit  Christmas  Tales  as  a  speci- 
men.   It  is  entitled— 

'  THE  POWER  Or  CONSCIEXCE. 

By  a  French  Naval  Officer. 
'  After  the  disastrous  battle  of  Aboukir,  in 
which  I  had  witnessed  the  heroic  death  of 
my  captain,  the  brave  Dupetit  Thouars,  I  re- 
turned to  France  with  other  wounded  officers, 
whom  the  English  released  on  their  parole. 
On  our  landing  at  Marseilles,  a  lucky  acci- 
dent caused  me  to  meet  with  Mercourt,  the 
dearest  of  the  friends  of  my  youth,  who  had 
been  necessitated  by  a  pulmonary  complaint 
to  try  the  effect  of  the  mild  air  of  Provence. 
After  the  first  salutation,  which  was  certainly 
more  cordial  on  my  part  than  on  his,  we  re- 
solved to  travel  together  to  Amiens,  our  na- 
tive city. 

'  Mercourt  had  devoted  himself  to  the  law, 
and  v.  as  at  this  time  judge  of  the  criminal 
court  of  Amiens.  His  irritable  temper,  the 
.consequence  of  ill  health  and  the  habit  of 
sitting  in  judgment  on  offenders,  had  com- 
municated such  a  sternness  and  asperity  to 
his  manner  and  speech,  as  were  far  from  pre- 
possessing; and  though  he  was  naturally 
kind  and  humane,  yet  it  was  easy  to  perceive 
that  he  had  no  great  regard  for  his  fellow- 
creatures  in  general. 

'  I  burned  with  impatience  to  be  once 
more  in  the  bosom  of  my  family.  Our  pre- 
parations for  tlie  journey  were  soon  made ; 
v.e  quilted  the  same  evening  the  ancient  city 
of  the  Pbamicians,  and  pursued,  in  the  Dili- 

rce,  the  road  to  Paris.  Near  the  door  of 
inn  where  we  stopped  next  morning  to 
breakfast,  I  obotrvwla  handsome  youth,  of 
thirteeu  or  fourteen,  sitting  on  a  stone  beuch : 
he  was  tolerably  well  dressed,  but  the  dust 
which  covered  his  clothes,  his  heated  face, 
his  weary  look,  and  the  little  bundle  lying 
beside  him,  plainly  indicated  that  he  must 
have  walked  a  great  way.  "  Where  do  you 
come  from,  my  little  friend?"  said  I  to  him. 
— " From  Orange,  sir." — "And  have  you 
tra;elled  all  thai  distance  on  foot  !"— "  Not 
all  the  way,  sir.  1  got  a  lift  now  and  then." 
— "Poor  fellow!  What  obliges  you,  who 
are  yet  so  young,  to  travel  in  this  manner  ?" 
— "  Ah,  sir,  au  uncle,  who  undertook  to  pro- 
vide for  sue,  has  all  at  once  sent  me  away  ; 
and  I  am  going  back  to  my  mother  at 
Amiens.'' — "At  Amiens  I''  I  repeated  with 
timsl  ment.  This  circumstance,  and  tie 


interest  with  which  the  mild  look  and  pleas- 
ing physiognomy  of  the  boy  had  inspired  me, 
suggested  an  idea  which  I  immediately  car- 
ried into  execution.  After  I  had  conducted 
him  into  the  kitchen,  and  ordered  him  to  be 
supplied  with  breakfast,  I  called  the  coach- 
man aside,  and  bargained  with  him  for  a 
small  sum  to  give  the  boy  a  place  in  the  Di- 
ligence, in  which  my  friend  and  myself  were 
the  only  passengers. 

•  Having  finished  our  repast,  we  again  got 
into  the  coach.  No  sooner  did  Mercourt 
espy  my  little  protrgi,  than  he  pierced 
through  him  with  that  look,  with  which  he 
imagined  he  could  discover  guilt  in  the  deep- 
est recesses  of  the  soul  of  an  accused  person. 
"  Hallo,  young  one,"  cried  he  in  a  sharp 
tone — "  Who  are  you  ?" — "  George  lini- 
ment, sir  " — "Where  do  you  come  from?" 
"  From  Orange,  six." — '*  And  why  the  devil 
did  you  not  stay  there  ?" — "  My  uncle  has 
sent  me  away,"  replied  the  boy,  forgetting 
for  the  first  time  to  add  the  word  sir.—"  Alia ! 
you've  been  playing  some  scurvy  trick  or 
other,  I  warrant  me,  you  young  rascal.  Is  it 
not  so?" — "Good  God  !  no!"  replied  the 
poor  fellow,  in  a  tremulous  tone,  as  if  ready 
to  cry. — "  You  are  going  to  Amiens,"  conti- 
nued his  merciless  interrogator;  "but  who 
is  to  take  care  of  you  there  ?" — "  My  mo- 
ther, who  works  in  the  garden  of  General 
Laplace." — "  And  so  you  mean  to  make  your 

Er  mother  keep  you  ?"— "  No,"  said  the 
,  with  a  decisive  look  and  101)6—"  that 
I  not.  I  am  small  but  strong,  and  I  will 
work  for  my  living." — "  And,  what,  pray, 
will  you  do  ?'' — "  Something — anything." — 
"  Hem  ! — why,  yes,  I  dare  say  you  will  do 
tomcthuig.  Vou  look  to  me  for  all  the  world 
like  a  young  scoundrel,  and  I  would  lay  any 
wager  that,  in  my  official  ca|>acity,  I  shall 
some  time  or  other  have  to  scud  you  to  the 
galleys:- 1  can  read  it  in  your  countenance." 
— At  these  words,  pronounced  in  a  prophetic 
tone,  the  boy  coloured  up  to  the  ears.  1  ob- 
served how  he  mechanically  clenched  his  fist, 
as  he  cast  at  Mercourt  a  look  of  profound 
contempt.  For  my  part,  this  horrible  pre- 
diction made  almost  the  same  impression 
upon  me  as  on  the  poor  fellow  to  whom  it 
was  addressed. 

'  Nothing  particular  occurred  during  the 
rest  of  the  journey.  In  a  few  days  we  reach- 
ed Amiens.  While  we  were  engaged  in 
looking  after  our  luggage,  our  young  compa- 
nion disappeared,  and  several  years  of  active 
service  elapsed  before  I  heard  of  him  again. 

'  On  my  return,  after  this  interval,  I  paid 
a  visit  to  one  of  my  friends,  who  was  a 
wealthy  merchant.     I  was  agreeably  sur- 

Erised  to  discover  in  his  cashier  the  boy  1 
ad  picked  up  on  the  road  fram  Marseilles. 
M.  Durand,  to  whom  I  did  not  communi- 
cate this  circumstance,  paid  the  highest  enco- 
miums to  the  zeal,  the  intelligence,  and  par- 
ticularly the  integrity  of  young  Eminent  I 
was  quite  delighted  ;  and  took  good  care  not 
to  betray  my  knowledge  of  George,  lest  I 
should  hurt  nis  feelings  by  remind  iug  him  of 
so  disagreeable  a  rencontre. 

'I  accompanied  the  unfortunate  expedition 
to  St.  Domingo,  where  I  bad  the  mortifica- 
tion to  see  part  of  our  naval  force  tuinitu- 


;  and  after  being  for  some  time  a  pn- 
soner  in  Jamaica,  returned  to  France.  1  ob- 
tained leave  of  absence  for  two  or  three 
months,  but  the  minister  refused  me  permit. 
sion  to  spend  it  in  my  native  place,  so  that  i 
could  pass  but  a  few  days  at  Amiens  on  try 
way  to  Antwerp,  where  I  was  appoioied  u 
one  of  the  ships  which  were  collecting  id  tU 
harbour,  and  which  formed  the  nucleus  of 
the  Scheld  flotilla. 

1  The  morning  after  my  arrival,  Merman, 
with  whom  I  breakfasted,  invited  me  to  s> 
company  him  to  the  court,  where  an  impor- 
tant criminal  case  was  to  be  tried,  "its 
that  of  a  young  man,"  said  he,  "  who  » 
charged  with  forgery  and  the  falsification  a 
papers,  with  a  view  to  appropriate  to  hiawii 
a  considerable  sum  of  money.  The  a&: 
has  made  a  great  sensation  in  the  town.'' 

'  When  we  reached  the  court,  we  fwd; 
thronged  to  excess;  but,  at  Mercoart'itV 
sire,  one  of  the  officers  made  room  <oim 
near  the  place  allotted  to  the  act* 
Scarcely  was  I  seated  before  the  prisoned 
brought  in.  Every  eye  was  fixed  upon  A 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the  astcatf- 
menl  and  pain  which  1  felt  on  seeing  (#fp 
Brument  take  the  melancholy  place.  Wi 
the  rapidity  of  lightning  the  predkxna  d 
Mercourt  darted  across  my  mmd.  "Go- 
cious  God  I"  thought  I,  "  is  that  pmknx 
about  to  be  verified  ?*'  I  could  ool  lure  u  j 
eyes  from  the  unfortunate  young  man.  hi 
seemed  to  be  firm  and  composed,  batw 
grown  very  Uan ;  his  eyes  were  sua*  ai 
hollow,  and  his  cheeks  pale.  He  held  dew 
his  head ;  but  when  be  raised  it  to  answ 
the  first  question  addressed  to  him,  he  xess 
ed  to  be  petrified  on  recogaisingMercouni: 
the  person  of  his  judge.  He  trembled  I 
every  limb ;  the  paleness  of  death  overwmt 
his  face  ;  and  in  this  state  he  continued  div- 
ing the  whole  of  the  trial.  At  length,  at* 
much  pleading,  he  was  acquitted  for  wast « 
sufficient  evidence,  and  on  the  ground  of  u 
former  irreproachable  character.  Thisdeo 
sion,  which  the  accused  heard  withost  ** 
least  sign  of  interest,  filled  mc  with  the 
liestjoy.  I  sprang  from  my  seat,  and  lasso- 
ed to  seize  George's  hand,  which  was  colic 
than  marble.  "  Young  man,  you  are  acq* 
ted :  the  court  has  pronounced  you  nas- 
cent !"  cried  I,  in  a  transport  of  joy  — "  B* 
will  the  world  ever  believe  that  I  saT  it- 
joined  he.—"  Never  doubt  it :  the  world  sill 
strive  to  make  you  amends  for  you;  wa- 
nted sufferings." — A  deep  sigh  was  hi» 
answer  — As  I  had  prophesied,  George  be- 
came from  that  moment  an  object  of  tie  o 
tice  and  kindness  of  all  the  iahabiUDa « 
Amiens.  M.  Durand  himself  clasped  •* 
in  his  embrace,  and  solicited  his  pardon.  & 
promised  him  all  possible  iiicleninilicaw- 
and  conjured  him  to  go  back  with  him  lots 
house;  but  George  turned  a  deaf  ear 
bis  entreaties. 

*  Soon  after  this  event,  young  Bruit**' 
uncle  died,  and  left  him  all  his  property.  ti> 
now  commenced  business  on  his  own  *- 
count.  All  his  speculations  were  crow* 
with  the  most  brilliant  success;  and  • 
was  traversing  the  seas,  he  was  atrussisf  a*" 
siderable  wealth,  became  the  husband  of « 
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miible  woman,  and  father  of  dim  children, 
who  authorised  the  entertainment  of  the  fair- 
eft  hope*.  But  though  he  culled  everything 
his  that  is  capable  of  conferring  happiness  in 
this  world,  yet  poor  George  seemed  to  be 
continually  oppressed  by  melancholy,  nnd,  as 
it  were,  crushed  by  the  overwhelming  re- 
membrance of  that  distressing  circumstance. 

•Ob  the  conclusion  of  peace.  I  settled  at 
\raieos ;  bat  in  the  state  of  mind  in  which 
Brument  then  was,  I  avoided  meeting,  and 
never  visited  him.  One  day  he  sent  to  re- 
quest me  to  call  on  him.  I  went  and  found 
him  on  his  death-bed.  Though  still  young, 
he  fell  a  sacrifice  to  a  lingering  disease,  the 
cause  of  which  it  was  not  difficult  to  guess. 
"  I  need  not  tell  you,''  said  he,  as  I  approach- 
ed bis  bed,  "  that  I  am  the  poor  boy  to 
whom  you  showed  such  kindness  twenty-one 
fears  ago.  I  am  well  aware  that  you  knew 
me  again.  I  feel  that  I  must  die,  and  have 
sent  for  you  to  ease  my  heart  of  a  load  which 
oppresses  it.  You  found  roe  with  M.  Du- 
~aad,  who  raised  roe  from  indigence,  and 
*hose  bounty  to  me,  as  well  as  his  confi- 
ience,  was  unlimited.  You  saw  me  after- 
wards accused  of  a  heinous  crime,  and  tried 
•y  the  rigid  Mereourt.  He  no  longer  knew 
oe,  but  I  had  not  forgotten  his  features :  and 
rm  the  moment  I  beheld  htm,  his  tremen- 
ous  prediction  rolled  like  thunder  in  my 
ar,  and  seemed  to  be  written  in  characters 
f  tire,  which  way  soever  I  turned  my  eyes. 

' "  When  I  was  acquitted,  you  strove  with 
!(  your  power"to  r.iise  nie  from  the  despon- 
eoc*  winch  you  attributed  to  the  distress 
ccswioned  by  so  foul  an  imputation  on  my 
laraeter.  But  know,  sir,  that  though  my 
id ;res  pronounced  me  innocent.  I  was  really 
Jtfiy,  and  Mereourt  bad  prophesied  truly, 
fter  tny  acquittal,  when  I  received  the  con- 
Titulations  of  my  friends,  and  my  venerable 
other  strained  me  to  her  heart,  and  thank- 

l  leaven  that  her  son  was  innocent,  I  then 
rtdly  imagined,  that  if  I  returned  to  the 
ith  of  virtue,  I  might  still  enjoy  happy 
ys ;  but  divine  justice  reserved  for  me  a 
rrml  punishment.  My  benefactors,  and 
ions;  them  the  man  who  had  treated  me  as 
t  own  son,  and  thus  cherished  a  viper  in 
;  l>osom,  came  to  bej  my  pardon  and  to 
ictt  my  friendship.  The  remorse  which  I 
t  at  that  moment  surpassed  the  horrors  of 
■  mast  cruel  torture,  and  broke  down  my 
rits  forever. 

'  "  Since  that  period,  Heaven,  in  its  in- 
stable decrees,  has  nevertheless  heaped 
blessings  on  my  guilty  head  ^  but  all  that 
t.ild  have  conferred  happiness  on  another 
v  served  to  tender  me  more  wretched. 

caresses  of  my  wife  and  children  redou- 
i  my  despair,  by  reminding  me  more 
ng-ly  of  my  crime;  and  the  word  robber 
ned  to  stare  roe  in  the  face  on  every  bank- 


e  and  every  hill  of  exchange  that  I  touch - 
JV1.  Durand,  who  has  been 


ous  reverse 
r  different  : 
e  enjoyed  : 
the  present 


ruined  by 
of  fortune,  is  living  in  a  state 
Dm  that  opulence  which  he 
have  secretly  supported  him 
time.   Take  these  papers ; 


Out  of  affection  for  my  children,  I  should 
not  wish  my  memory  to  lie  branded  with 
shame." 

•  I  promised  the  wretched  Brument  to  ful- 
fil this  commission.  He  expired  in  a  few 
days,  and  was  buried  with  a  pomp  suitable 
to  bis  wealth.  His  remains  were  attended 
by  numerous  friends,  and  by  many  a  tear  of 
gratitude — for  generous  sentiments  were  as- 
sociated in  his  heart  with  that  guilty  pro- 
pensity which  led  him  into  a  criminal  act 
He  was  gentle,  compassionate,  and  humane : 
but,  without  content  and  self-control,  the 
most  amiable  virtues  are  not  a  sufficient  de- 
fence in  the       "f  —  * 


-  I 


Cheap  Corn  best  for  Farmers,  proved  in  a 
Letter  to  George  Holme  Sumner,  Est/. 
M.  P.  for  the  County  of  Surrey.  By  one 
of  his  Constituents.  8vo.  pp.  37.  Loudon, 
1825.  lUdgway. 
Ik  noticing  a  small  pamphlet,  last  week,  on  a 
similar  suhject  to  the  one  now  before  us,  we 
pressed  rather  hard  on  the  formers — some  per- 
sons think  too  much  so.when  we  uotioed  the  dif- 
ference in  thetrstyleoflivingnow  and  formerly. 
Although  we  will  not  concede  one  observation 
we  made  on  this  subject,  yet  it  would,  per- 
haps, be  well  to  remark,  that  an  increased  ex- 
penditure, which  must  be  provided  for  by  a 
larger  profit,  and,  of  consequence,  an  addi- 
tional tax  on  the  consumer,  is  not  confined  to 
the  farmer !  it  pervades  the  tradesman  and 
the  shopkeeper.  Half  a  century  ago  the 
London  shopkeepers  in  the  city  of  London 
resided  in  the  city,  and  had  their  apprentices 
and  shopmen  under  their  immediate  eye — 
now  there  is  scarcely  one  of  them  that  has  not 
got  his  country  house,  and  very  frequently 
his  two  or  four-wheeled  vehicle  to  conref 
him  backwards  and  forwards ;  here,  then,  is 
an  increased  and  unnecessary  expenditure, 
the  wbole  of  which  must,  we  repeat,  come 
from  the  pockets  of  the  consumer  of  the  goods 
in  which  this  tradesman  deals,  by  his  laying 
on  a  greater  profit.  Nothing  can  be  a  stronger 
of  this  emigration  from  the  city  to  the 
bs  as  a  residence,  than  the  decreasing 
population  of  the  former.  It  appears  by  the 
tables  of  the  population,  ordered  by  die 
House  of  Commons  to  be  printed,  in  July, 
1822,  that  the  population  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don within  the  walls,  was,  in  1 700,  139,300 ; 
in  1750,  87,000;  in  1801,78,000;  in  1811, 
57,700;  and  in  1821,  58,400.  From  this 
statement,  the  correctness  of  which  may  be 
relied  on,  it  will  be  seen,  that  although  the 
population  of  the  city  had  gained  700  in  the 
last  ten  years,  that  it  was  still  little  more  than 
a  third  of  what  it  was  a  century  and  a  quarter 
ago.  That  it  will  decrease  much  more  we 
doubt  not,  and  a  few  years  may  see  the  city 
nothing  but  a  collection  of  wholesale  and  re- 


tail shops  and  warehouses,  without  any  other 
resident  inmates  than  a  few  young  men 


r  value  is  about  equal  to  the  sum  of  which 
deliver  them  to  him,  but 
they  come ! 


and 

a  staid  matron  in  each. 

The  author  of  the  pamphlet  before  us  is 
anxious  to  vindicate  the  formers,  and,  no 
doubt,  goes  far  to  show  that  they  have  no 
real  advantages  in  the  high  price  of  grain. 
The  deductions  he  makes  from  arguments 
which  we  acknowledge  to  be  cogent,  are, 

'  1.  That  the  land-owners'  monopoly  of  corn 


is  die  heaviest  tax  which  the  people  have  to 

"  2.  That  the  land  -owners,  and  their  familicn, 
are  the  only  perrons  who  gain  by  this  tax. 

*  3 .  That  all  other  classes,  including  farmers, 
are  injured  by  this  tax. 

'  4.  That,  of  all  taxes,  it  is  the  one  which 
presses  hardest  upon  the  labourers. 

'  5.  That  the  gain  to  the  landlord  from  this 
tax  is  not  so  great  as  the  loss  to  the  people. 

'  From  all  which  considerations  alone,  (with- 
out reckoning  in  which  way  this  tax  strike*  at 
the  root  of  the  growing  prosperity  of  the 
country,  and  impedes  its  advance  in  wealth, 
by  which  advance  only  the  enormous  burden 
of  its  debt  can  become  tolerable,)  it  follows, 
that  the  immediate  abolition  pf  the  monopoly 
of  corn  which  the  landlords  now  enjoy  under 
the  present  com  laws,  is  a  measure  of  bare 
justice  and  absolute  necessity.' 

Alluding  to  what  the  farmer  ought  to  do, 
he  says, 

'  Until  the  ports  are  open,  no  former,  who 
knows  his  own  interest,  will  bind  himself  by 
a  lease ;  if  he  does,  he  ought  to  take  it  at  a 
corn  rent;  that  is,  with  a  lease  fluctuating 
with  the  price  of  corn ;  if  be  does  not  do  this, 
he  puts  his  fortune,  and  the  independence  of 
himself  and  children,  at  the  mercy  of  his  land- 
lord, or  of  the  bank  directors,  or  of  the  go- 
vernment. By  a  corn  rent  only  can  he  be 
safe ;  and  a  law  ought  certainly  to  be  passed 
to  prevent  his  being  called  upon,  at  any  time, 
for  a  higher  rent  than  is  proportionate  to  the 
price  that  com  bore  at  the  time  when  he  en- 
tered upon  his  lease.*. 

The  Star  newspaper  has:  lately  prepared 
the  agricultural  world  to  expect  a  substantial 
change  in  the  corn  laws,  and,  indeed,  Mr. 
Huskisson  hinted  as  much  in  parliament  last 
session ;  the  fact  is,  that  by  excluding  foreign 
grain,  we  are  not  only  preventing  other  na- 
tions from  taking  our  manufactures,  hut  we 
are  really  preventing  them  from  cultivating 
the  growth  of  com ;  if  this  system  lasts,  we 
shall  in  a  year  of  dearth,  (and  so  liUle  do  we 
know  of  the  inscrutable  ways  of  Providence, 
that  we  cannot  foresee  such  an  event)  look  in 
vain  to  Dantzic  and  Odessa  for  a  supply; 
besides,  on  what  principle  can  we  open  our 
ports  to  foreign  silks,  and  shut  them  against 
the  staff  of  life — foreign  grain.  On  this  sub- 
ject, the  writer  of  the  pamphlet  before  u*, 
well  observes, 

•  A  country,  which  freely  admits  the  corn 
of  all  nations  into  its  markets,  can  scarcely 
ever  be  exposed  to  either  of  the  opposite 
evils  of  excessive  dearth,  or  ruinous  depres- 
sion of  price.  If -there  be  a  bad  harvest  in 
one  country,  there  is  a  good  one  in  another ; 
and  the  surplus  produce  of  the  latter,  supplies 
the  deficiency  of  the  former :  thus  saving  t'te 
one  country  from  the  evils  of  famine,  and  re- 
lieving the  agriculturalists  of  the  other  from 
the  ruin  attendant  on  an  extraordinary  abund- 
ance, and  foil  of  prices.  But  a  nation  which 
shuts  out  foreign  com,  denies  itself  the  posver 
of  supplying  its  wants  from  the  resources  of 
foreign  countries,  and  becomes  di  p^udant 
upon  tlie  goodness  or  badness  of  the  harvest 
in  its  own  country,  which  in  different  seasons 

so  much  as  to  cause  the  ruin  of 
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» The  present  system  is  productive  of  double 
mischief.  By  preventing  importation,  it  ag- 
gravates all  die  evils  of  scarcity  when  the 
noroe  crops  are  deficient ;  whilst  by  raising 
prices,  and  thereby'  forcing  the  cultivation  of 
poor  soils,  it  prevents  exportation  in  a  year 
of  unusual  plenty,  and  teaches  die  farmers  to 
look  on  the  bounty'  of  God  as  a  curse  instead 
of  a  blessing.  So  long  as  the  present  system 
lasts,  we  shall  have  the  same  changes,  from 
ruinously  low  to  oppressively  high  prices, 
which  ♦re  have  experienced  since  1815.  At 
one  time  we  shall  be  stunned  widi  the  com- 
plaints of  the  landlords;  and  when  these 
have  subsided,  we  shall  be  assailed  with  the 
louder  and  more  dangerous  cries  of  a  starving 


nonulace  ' 
There  is 


t  is  no  doubt,  that  if  the  farmers  could 
see  their  own  interest,  they  would  not  con- 
sider the  high  price  of  com  as  essential  to 
promote  it;  in  fact,  the  landowner  gains 
most  by  it.  Our  author  shows  the  small 
proportion  this  favoured  class  bears  to  the 
population  collectively  :— 

4  The  persons  who  "alone  derive  advantage 
from  dear  corn,  are  the  owners,  together  with 
their  families,  of  the  lands  on  which  it  is 
grown  ;  all  other  persons  in  the  united  king- 
doms, including  farmers,  would  derive  ad- 
vantage from  cheap  com.  The  population  of 
the  anited  kingdoms  consists  of  20,468,949. 
The  number  of  owners  of  lands  which  grow 
corn,  is  about  72,804  ;  allowing  five  indivi- 
duals to  compose  each  of  their  families,  it 
follows  diat  364,020  persons  wish  for  dear 
com,  and  20,104,929  persons  wish  for  cheap 
com. 
Attain, 

'  Com  is  a  very  bulky  article ;  the  cost  of 
its  carriage  from  abroad  would  amount  to 
from  7s.  to  lis.  a  quarter,  ensuring  thereby 
to  the  growers  here,  that  higher  price  than  it 
bears  there.  If  we  were  to  import  com,  we 
should  create  a  demand  for  it  abroad,  and 
consequently  raise  its  price  there ;  and  it 
could  not  be  imported  and  sold  in  this 
country  at  a  lower  price  titan  52s.  per 


quarter  on  an  average.  Wheal  was  sold  at  a 
late  market  in  Uxbridge  at  90s.  per  quarter; 
this  enormous  difference,  (between  52s.  and 
90s.  which,  if  it  run  over  the  whole  quantity 
of  wheat  grown,  would  amount  to  nineteen 
million  sterling  per  anmim,)  is  a  tax  levied 
upon  the  consumers  of  corn,  and  divided 
amongst  the  landlords:  but  even  at  the 
average  price  in  the  Gazette  of  69s.  3d.,  the 
difference  amounts  to  £8,625,000,  a  sum 
considerably  exceeding  that  raised  on  any 
other  article,  without  talcing  into  the  account 
the  effect  of  the  com  laws  on  other  sorts 
of  com,  as  well  as  on  other  species  of  agricul- 
tural produce. 

'  If  the  landlords  be  entitled  to  have  this 
sum  divided  amongst  them  every  year,  lot 
them  have  it ;  but  do  not  let  it  be  raised  by  a 
tlx  on  com ;  by  a  tax  on  the  first  necessary 
of  life ;  by  a  tax  on  that  which  makes  four 
parts  out  of  five  of  the  whole  consumption  of 
a  labourer.  If  the  income  of  a  landlord  be 
£l 0,000  a  year,  he  does  not  spend  one  hun- 
dredth part  of  that  suro  in  wheat ;  whereas, 
if  the  iiicnipeof  a  labourer  be  10*.  a  week,  he 
spends  n<  i„  flln,r  a|ono,  I^ttbe 


the  landlords  are  entitled  to;  be  raised  by  an 
income  tax;  by  a  tax  on  servants,  horses, 
wine,  or  anything  rather  than  corn.  It  is 
enough  to  goad  the  people  to  insurrection  to 
continue  to  levy  it  on  com.' 

We  shall  not  encroach  further  on  this  short 
pamphlet,  than  by  a  brief  extract,  illustra- 
tive of  the  mercenary  character  of  speculators. 
Mr.  Canning,  in  one  of  his  recent  speeches  in 
parliament,  said  he  would  not  look  for  secu- 
rity to  the  morality  of  money-lenders,  who, 
if  Ferdinand  of  Spain  showed  signs  of  strength, 
would  furnish  capital  to  enable  biut  to  strangle 
infant  liberty  in  South  America.  Our  author 
illustrates  Uiis  principle  by  the  following  anec- 
dote, which  we  quote  in  conclusion  : — 

'  During  the  last  war  in  Canada,  the  Ame- 
rican and  English  armies  were  in  sight  of 
each  other  for  a  considerable  time,  and  nei- 
ther could  move  for  want  of  money.  The 
English  general  applied  to  the  English  mer- 
chants far  some  dollars,  offering  an  enormous 
interest  for  die  loan  on  die  part  of  govern- 
ment. The  merchants  demanded  a  still 
higher  interest;  the  aid-de-camp,  afraid  to 
agree  without  fresh  orders,  rode  back  to  the 
general.  Whilst  he  was  gone,  the  American 
general  offered  to  the  English  merchant*  die 
interest  they  required,  and  he  obtained  the 
money.  The  American  army  was  the  first  in 
motion  to  attack  the  English  by  means  of  the 
money  obtained  from  English  merchants. 
During  the  former  part  of  the  American  war, 
it  was  very  well  known  that  English  money 
was  lent  to  the  government  of  die  United 
States  to  carry  on  the  war  with  this  country.' 
- 

Letters  on  Entomology,  intended  fur  the 
Amusement  and  Instruction  of  Young  Per- 
sons, and  to  facilitate  their  acquiring  a 
Knowledge  of  the  Natural  HuUrry  of 
Injects.  12mo.  pp.  160.  London,  1825. 
Whittaker. 

Tbkie  is  perhaps  uo  study  in  itself  so  inte- 
resting, or  so  well  calculated  to  show  the 
omnipotence  and  the  bounty  of  Providence, 
as  natural  history ;  so  strongly,  indeed,  was 
our  great  epic  poet,  Milton,  convinced  of 
this,  that  he  said — 

« In  contemplation  of  created  things, 
By  steps  we  may  ascend  to  God.' 
The  field  of  natural  history  is,  however,  vast 
and  varied,  and  each  branch  has  its  admirers : 
in  animated  nature  it  presents  all  that  is  grand 
and  stupendous  by  its  magnitude,  as  well  as 
extraordinary  by  its  minuteness,  and  shows 
how  infinitely  the  mechanism  of  nature  snr- 
that  of  art  j  in  nothing  is  this  so  re- 
in entomology,  the  subject  of 
die  work  before  us. 

This  neat  litde  work  is  not  intended  as  a 
system  of  entomology,  which  it  treats  in  a 
popular,  and,  consequently,  to  the  general 
reader,  more  attractive  manner.  It  contains  a 
brief  abstract  of  the  more  elaborate  works  on 
the  subject,  embodying  an  account  of  the 

stincts  of  the  various  sorts  of  insects,  written 
in  a  familiar  manner.  To  young  persons  it 
cannot  fail  of  proving  interesting,  and  may 
induce  many  to  study  die  subject  scienti- 


is  from  the 
of  the  utility  of  insects 

'  If  men  had  not  long  ago  watched  the 
habits,  and  taken  advantage  of  the  labour  of 
insects,  we  should  have  wanted  many  of  uw 
luxuries  and  comforts  we  now  enjoy.  Who 
would  have  believed  that  a  caterpillar, 
small  as  the  silkworm,  could  furnisher*  of 

occasion  to  so  many  different  arts  and  ma- 
nufactures, enabling  thousands  of  peop.«  te 
live  by  honest  industry  ? 

'  Honey  and  wax  are  without  doubt  ntoai 
useful  to  us,  and  we  should  never  have  bui 
them  if  men  had  not  observed  bees  in  the* 
wild  state,  and  made  their  peculiar  habit 
subservient  to  their  own  use,  by  bmps 
them  into  hives. 

'  Gum  lac,  of  which  sealing-wax  is  hum. 
is  produced  by  a  winged  ant ;  and  ccduruk 
of  which  there  is  so  great  a  consumption  > 
an  in&ect  which  multiplies  very  fast,  tra 
the  ink  I  now  write  with,  I  principally  ow 
to  an  insect  which  forms  die  gaUs  of  wfcics  | 
is  made ;  but  one  of  the  most  ancient  vA 
singular  uses  ever  made  of  the  labour  a 
insects,  is  that  of  ripening  figs  in  the  Gicsi 
islands,  and  other  eastern  countries,  wfcm 
the  harvest  of  thai  fruit  is  of  great  ctr<*- 
quence  to  the  people.  They  plant  two  bob 
of  fig-trees,  the  wild  and  the  cultivated  son 
The  wild  tree  bears  fruit  many  times  a  a> 
year,  and  in  them  grubs  are  born,  wbicaaa 
to  flies.  These  flies  are  considered  necw; 
to  the  ripening  of  the  garden  figs,  wLar- 
nerally  fall  before  their  maturity,  a w» 
insects  do  not  pierce  them  at  the  proper wt 
In  the  months  of  June  and  July,  the  eoaa^1 
people  gather  wild  figs,  and  stringing  t»a 
on  straws  or  sticks,  place  them  on  tbegauva 
fig-trees.   They  take  great  care  every  ew- 
ing  to  look  for  the  wild  figs  ready  for  gain- 
ing, that  is  when  a  fly  is  ready  to  eossecu. 
and  also,  to  observe  when  the  other  trees  v 
properly  ripe ;  for  if  the  transfer  is  not  nw-> 
at  the  right  time,  the  garden  figs  will  tiu 
This  custom  is  evidently  established  by  kxv 
experience,  as  the  peasants  anxiously  watts 
all  the  rest  of  the  year,  whether  the  wild  if 
wdl  be  likely  to  produce 
the  number  of  them  <" 
of  fruit. 

sects,  that  if  they  fail,  the  people 
one  resource,  which  is,  to  spread  w«er  tar 
trees  a  common  plant  called  the  meioe 
bras,  the  fruit  of  which  contains  rues  r.t  f 

the  purpose.' 

of  that  extraordinary  b 
insect,  the  spider.  , 


In  the 
somewhat 


instinct:— 

'  What  can  be  more  astonishing  Asa  ** 
discoveries  made  by  Leeuwenhoek'si 


ficallv.  As  a  specimen  of  the  author's  style 
wc  shall  make  one  or  two  extracts;  the  fir* 


cope 


He  calculates  that  the  threads  <*  I 
',  some  of  which  are  not  U-v 
than  a  grain  of  saud,  are  so  fine  that  *-« 
millions  of  them  would  not  equal  on*  bst? 
the  beard.  Each  of  these  threads  is  fore* 
of  four  thousand  other*,  the  »*j*jsy_» 
which  it  is  impossible  to  cooee»s<£  feet  * 
should  first  describe  the  tmt 
his.  Under  the  spider's  ,b, „ 
Digitized  by  KjQ{ 
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ur  or  six  little  onhces  or  spinners, 
I  of  which  is  furnished  with  a 

•'■]  fine,  that  Ileatimur  counted  a 
thousand  in  a  space  not  bigger  than  a  pin's 
point.    From  each  of  these  proceeds  an  in- 
conceivably fine  thread,  which  immediately 
unites  with  all  the  rest.  Four  of  these  threads 
again  unite  lower  down,  and  form  the  com- 
mon one  we  see  in  the  webs,  which  though 
sometimes  nearly  invisible,  is  composed  of 
at  least  four  thousand  others  1   The  house 
spider  fixes  her  thread  to  one  side  of  a  corner, 
and  walking  along  the  wall  to  the  other, 
draws  it  across  and  fixes  the  other  end.  This 
thread  she  renders  strong  by  repeating  the 
operation  two  or  three  times,  and  then  draws 
threads  from  it  in  various  directions,  the  in- 
terstices of  which  she  fills  up  by  runn 
from  one  to  the  other,  and  thus  connecting 
them,  i  ou  may  often  see  the  garden  spiders 
at  work  in  the  mornings  of  autumn,  and  it ' 
highly  amusing  to  watch  them.    They  often 
have  to  extend  their  main  line  across  places 
apparently  unconnected,  between  branches 
of  trees,  between  buildings,  and  even  plants 
growing  in  the  water.   The  way  in  which 
they  perform  this  is  shown  by  putting  a  spi- 
der on  the  top  of  a  stick,  having  the  lower 
end  in  a  vessel  of  water.   After  trying  all 
other  modes  of  escape,  it  will  dart  out  nume- 
rous fine  threads,  so  light  as  to  float  in  the 
air,  some  one  of  which  attaching  itself  to  a 
neighbouring  object,  furnishes  a  bridge  for 
its  escape.' 

'  One  spider  actually  makes  a  room,  with 
a  door  turning  on  a  hinge,  however  surpris- 
ing it  may  appear  to  you.  This  room  is  a 
subterraneous  gallery,  upwards  of  two  feet 
in  length,  and  half  an  inch  broad.  This  tun- 
nel, which  is  very  large  compared  to  the  in- 
sect, is  dug  by  her  strong  jaws  in  a  steep 
bank  of  clay.  The  nest  operation  is  to  line 
the  whole  with  a  web  of  fine  silk,  which 
serves  the  double  purpose  of  preventing  the 
earth  from  tailing  in,  and  by  its  connexion 
with  the  orifice,  giving  notice  of  what  is 
passing.  The  door  is  formed  of  several  coats 
•f  dried  earth,  fastened  together  with  silk : 
when  finished,  its  outline  is  as  perfectly  round 
as  if  traced  with  compasses ;  the  inside  is 
convex  and  smooth,  the  outside  flat  and 
rough,  and  so  like  the  surrounding  earth  as 
not  to  be  distinguishable.  This  door  the 
ingenious  spider  fixes  at  the  entrance  by  a 
hinge  of  silk,  which  allows  it  to  be  opened 
and  shut  with  ease ;  and,  as  if  acquainted 
with  the  laws  of  gravity,  she  invariably  fixes 
the  hinge  at  the  highest  side  of  the  opening, 
which  you  may  remember  is  sloping,  so  that 
the  door,  when  pushed  up,  shuts  again  with 
its  own  weight.  She  also  leaves  a  little  edge 
ar  groore,  just  within  the  entrance,  upon 
which  the  door  closes,  and  fits  with  the  great- 
est precision.  If  the  door  is  a  little  raised, 
the  observer  immediately  feels  a  strong  re- 
u stance,  which  is  the  spider  pulling  with  all 
ier  night  to  keep  it  close ;  but  when  she 
tnds  it  in  vain,  she  runs  off.  If  the  door  is 
astened  down,  there  will  be  a  new  door  the 
text  morning.  This  singular  habitation  is 
nerely  an  abode  for  the  spider,  which  hunts 
n  the  night,  and  carries  the  prey  to  devour 


at  leisure  at  the  bottom  of  her  den,  where  the 

remains  are  oftpn  found.   This  species  is  not 

uncommon  in  the  south  of  France.' 

We  have  only  to  add  that  this  interes 

.  .  ■  —  »  .  ■  -.1    . ■  --  ~» 

Utile  worn  is  emofiinnea  who  coiourea 

tvings  of  several  classes  of  insects. 


s 


\e  Spirit  of  the  Public  Journal*  for  the  Year 
1825;  being  an  Impartial  Selection  of  the 
mutt  Exquisite  Essays,  Jeux  a*  Esprit,  and 
Tale*  of  Humour— Prose  and  Vent.  With 
Explanatory  Notes.    8vo.  pp.  560.  Lon- 
don, 1856.    Sherwood  and  Co. 
The  periodical  press  is  so  varied  and  abun- 
dant, that  it  must  lack  prodigiously  of  talent, 
if  it  did  not,  in  the  course  of  twelve  months, 
furnish  a  very  interesting  volume.  That  it  does, 
the  work  before  us,  and  its  two  predeces- 
sors for  the  years  1823  and  1824,  fully  prore. 
In  a  book  of  this  sort,  industry  and  taste  are 
all  that  are  required :  the  editor  was  never 
deficient  in  die  former,  and  die  volume 
for  1825  shows  that  in  the  latter  he  is  im- 
proved.  The  police  articles  formed  a  pro- 
minent feature  in  the  former  volumes ;  but, 
as  they  are  not  of  the  chastest  character,  the 
editor  has,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  omit- 
ted them.    The  work  contains  a  very  choice 
selection  of  the  best  articles  in  all  the  daily, 
weekly,  and  monthly  journals,  including  se- 
veral from  The  Literary  Chronicle.  The 
whole  forms  a  most  amusing  work,  and  is 
a  faithful  epitome  of  the  light  reading  of  the 
public  press  for  the  present  year.   The  fol- 
lowing are  a  few  extracts.   The  first  is  from 
the  John  Bull:— 

'bubbles  toa  1825. 
'  TUK«— "  Run,  Ketghbourt,  rum" 
<  Run,  neighbours,  run,  you're  just  in  time  to 
get  a 
In  aU  tb 
Bull; 

Run,  take  >  peep  on  v..i«nKr, 


«  At  home  we  have  projects  too  for 
surplus  capital, 
And  honest  Mastt 
chouse ; 
Though  t*  other  day,  Jud 
sharpish  slap  at  ail, 
And  Eldon  launched  his  llmnder  from  Ihc 


Each  trying 

greatest  gull. 
No  sooner  are  they 

wish  there  is 
For  shares  in  mines, 

and  fisheries. 
Ko  matter  « 

mania, 
In  Africa,  New 

vania ! 

Run,  neighbours,  ran, 

to  get  a  shore 
In  all  the  fa 

Ball. 

'  Few  fol  ka  for  newt  very  anxious  at  this  crisis  are, 
For  marriages,  and  deaths,  and  births,  no 

thirst  exists ; 
All  take  the  papers  in,  to  find  out  what  the 

prices  are 

Of  sham  in  this  or  that,  upon  the  broken' 

lists. 

The  doctor  leaves  bis  patient— the  pedagogue 

his  lexicon, 

For  mines  of  Real  Monte,  or  for  those  of  Angto- 


E'er 

For 


cool  the  rage, 
ic.sir, 
to  join  the  seas, 

sir. 

Run,  neighbours,  run, 

togeta 
In  all  the 

Bull 


banks  to  lend  a  lift  to  people  who 

of  that 

'ie  number,  who  in  parlia- 
ment now  press  their  bills, 
For  If  nciiug  cash  at  eight  per  cent,  on  coats  and 
inexpressibles. 

Run,  neighbours,  run,  you're  just  lu  time 

to  get  a  share 
In  all  the  famous  bubbles  that  amuse  John 

Bull. 

•  No  more  with  her  bright  paits  the  milkman's 
rosy  daughter  works, 
A  oompinv  must  serve  you  now  with  milk 
and  cream ; 

Perhaps  they've  tome  connexion  with  the  ad- 
vertising tMCcr-woHb, 
That  promise  to  supply  you  fiom  the  limpid 
stream. 

Another  body  corporate  would  fain  some  pence 

and  shillings  get, 
By  selling  fish  at  Hungerford.and  konckin?  up 

old  Billingsgate : 
Another  takes  your  linen,  when  its  dirty,  to  the 

suds,  sir, 

And  brings  It  home  in  carriages  with  four  nice 
bits  of  blood,  sir.  >s. 
Ron,  neighbours,  run,  you're  just  In  time 

I     ll°tlK*faShareb  bbl    U  «t  amu«>  John 
Bull. 

'  When  Greenwich  coaches  go  by  steam  on 
roads  of  iron  railing,  sir, 
How  pleasant  It  will  be  to  see  a  dosen  in  a 
line; 

And  ships  of  heavy  burden  over  hills  and  val- 
leys tailing,  sir, 
Shall  cross  from  Bristol's  Channel  to  the 
Tweed  or  Tyne. 
And  Dame  Speculation,  if  she  ever  fully  hath 
her  ends, 


Will  give  us  docks  at  Bermondsey,  St.Saviour  s 

and  St. Catherine's; 
While  slde-lonr  bridges  over  mud  thall  fill  the 


with  wonder,  sir; 
Aid  lamp-light  tunnels  i  ~ 
coekniet  under,  air. 
Run,  neighbours,  run,  you're  just  In  t 

to  get  a  share 
In  all  the  famous  bubbles  that  i 
Bull. 

■A  tunnel  uodemeath  the  sea,  from  Calais 

Straight  to  Dover,  sir, 
That  qualmish  folks  may  cross  by  land  from 

shore  to  shore, 
With  sluices  made  to  drown  the  French,  if  tat 

they  would  come  over,  sir. 
Has  long  been  talk'd  of,  till  at  length  'Us 

thought  a  monstrous  bar*. 
Amongst  the  many  scheming  folks,  1  lake  it  f.t's 

no  ninny,  sir, 
Who  bargains  with  the  Ashantees  to  fith  the 

coast  of  Guinea,  sir; 
For,  secretly,  'tis 


Oflighting  up  the  famous  town  of 
i  oil  gas. 

,  neighbours,  run,  you're  just  in  tim« 
to  get  a  share,  &c. 
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Then  a 


is  formed,  though  not  yet 


To  build,  upon  a  splendid  scale,  a  large  bal- 
loon. 

And  »end  up  tool*  and  biowf*l  stone*  for  fresh 

The  otw-dUcovered  turnpike  roads  which 

cross  the  moon. 
Bat  the  inost  inviting  scheme  of  all,  is  one  pro 

.  posed  for  carrying 
Large  furnaces  to  melt  the  ice  which  hems  poor 

Captain  Parry  in  ; 
They'll  then  have  steam-l>oaU  twice  a  week  to 

all  the  ccwly-sccn  land, 
And  call  f.r  gooffs  and  passcngrrs  at  Labrador 

and  Grit  til  and ! 

Kun,  neighbours,  run,  you're  just  in  time 

to  get  u  share 
In  all  the  famous  bubbles  that  amuse  John 
'  Bull.' 

The  next  extract  also  relates  to  the  mania 
for  speculation,  which,  as  it  has  been  the 
lion  of  the  year,  has  of  course  been  shown 
up  in  the  journals.  It  is  from  the  Birming- 
ham Gazette  :— 

1  Hail-  Ruads.— Sir, — I  am  an  admirer  of 
improvement,  and  consequently  an  impartial 
spectator  of  the  present  joint  stock  system.  I 
patronise  in  my  humble  way  all  in  turn, 
though  I  doubt"  if  1  shall  risk  my  money  in 
any.    I  buy  my  wine  of  the  "  London  Ge- 
nunii  Wine  Company,"— I  mean  to  bathe 
with  the  "  London  Sea  Water  Company," — 
i  send  my  clothes  to  the  "  Steam  Washing 
Company,"  and  I'll  pawn  them  (when  I  can- 
not get  a  dinner  without)  at  Sir  William 
Cmgrm  and  Mrs.  Fry's  u  Joint  Stock  Pop 
Shop."    I  was  alwayffond  of  company,  and 
J  wish  them  all  well.    We  are  now  arrived 
at  a  period  when  every  one  (being  fully  em- 
ployed) brains  to  feel  the  want  of  something 
to  do.    Conquest  has  produced  peace — 
peice,  plenty— plenty,  projects  of  all  sorts 
and  sizes ;  and  I  won't  positively  assert  that 
I  have  "  no  speculation  in  my  eye*"  myself. 
The  last  series  of  projections  hat,  however,  I 
confess,  startled  me.    The  restless  disposi- 
tion of  some  people  is  now  beginning  to  roa- 
cfest  itself.    They  prefer  anything  to  re- 
maining as  they  are,  although  their  present 
state  he  never  so  good— and,  accordingly, 
their  wits  are  at  work   to   overthrow,  the 
age,  and  to  substitute  an  iron 
s~not  this  very  hard!    I  don't  mean 
to  be  ironical,  but  1  must  raise  my  voice  in 
favour  of  my  old  friends  the  turnpike-roads 
and  canals.    Picture  to  yourself,  sir,  a  well 
Mac-Adamized    English    road,  winding 
through,  our  richly  cultivated  country— view 
it  as  you  fly  over  bill  and  dale  on  the  top  of 
a  neat  and  trim  stage  conch,  with  its  four 
prancing  horses— its  smart  harness— its  tidy 
coachman— and  its  spruce,  jolly,  red-coated, 
red-faced  guard.    What  can  be  more  pleas- 
ing to  the  eye  ?    What  man  has  not  felt  and 
owned  the  cheering  influence  of  this  happy 
combination,  so  exclusively  English  ?  And 
yet,  sir,  there  are  discontented  spirits,  who 
propose  to  take  their  stations  at  the  very 
sides  of  our  roads  and  canals,  and  rail  away 
at  them  until  they  chase  them  from  die  field. 
We  are  threatened  with  the  total  abolition  of 
all  such  matters.    The  services  of  the  most 
uoblc  and  useful  of  animal*  arc  to  be  scorn- 


ed—the horse  is  to  be  put  on  half-pay— the 
smiling  white  roads  we  love  to  look  on,  while 
we  call  to  mind  the  times  we  have  been 
whirled  along  them  in  search  of  the  objects 
of  our  heart's  best  affections,  are  to  disap- 
pear. In  future,  the  progress  of  our  public 
vehicles  will  be  traced,  like  that  of  some  nox- 
ious  reptile,  by  the  dingy  dirty  train  they 
leave  behind.  The  whip  must  yield  to  the 
poker— the  coachman  doff  his  dapper  benja- 
min for  a  black  smock-frock,  and  sit  in 
cloudy  idleness  from  stage  to  stage,  or  only 
vary  it  by  twirling  his  smutty  thumbs,  and 
ever  and  anon,  perchance,  withdrawing  one 
to  scratch  his  grimy  face.  The  guard,  if  he 
retain  his  present  relative  position,  will  both 
be  a  fire  guard  and  need  one ;  and  should 
either  of  these  officers  have  any  difference 
with  us  on  the  way,  instead  of  his  being  as 
heretofore  rawed  by  us,  it  is  but  too  probable 


we  may  all  be  hi-. 


"P 


him.  Henceforth 
a  flying  chimney  will  alone  mark  the  distant 
movement  of  the  traveller,  while  the  spring- 
ing of  an  iron  rattle,  a  profusion  of  black 
smoke,  and  a  hissing  of  as  many  geese,  pro- 
claim his  near  approach.  I  will  not  ask 
room  to  enumerate  all  the  miseries  attendant 
on  the  proposed  reign  of  darkness,  soot,  and 
terror.  I  must,  however,  take  leave  to  re- 
mind passengers  by  steam  coaches,  of  the 
certainty  of  their  suffering  from  vapours — 
to  request  them  to  bear  in  mind,  that  how- 
ever fast  they  may  go  horizontally,  they  run 
the  immineut  risk  of  increasing  in  velocity 
tenfold,  should  any  sudden  freak  of  the 
boiler  give  them  a  pcspemlicular  direction — 
and  to  warn  the  inhabitants  of  London 
against  sending  their  accustomed  presents  of 
oysters  to  their  country  friends  by  these,  con- 
veyances, until  they  nave  first  clearly  aseer- 
tained  that  they  like  them  tteiced. 

*  Again,  sir,  with  respect  to  our  old  and 
pleasant-looking  friends,  the  canals.  I  am 
an  admirer  of  Nature,  and  prefer  canals  to 
rail  roads,  because  I  would  rather  at  any 
time  wash  her  beautiful  face  than  dirty  it. 
Resides,  water  extinguishes  fire ;  bat  it  will 
be  quite  a  new  order  of  things,  when  fire  is 
allowed  to  put  out  water.  Is  speed  to  be 
urged  in  favour  of  the  new  roads  ?  Here  I 
am  afraid  I  mast  give  way— not  that  I  be- 
lieve anything  is  in  reality  to  be  gaiued  in 
expedition  generally — but  1  must  admit,  that 
all  perishable  articles  will  go  faster  by  the 
hot  conveyance  than  the  cold  one.  It  will 
be  somewhat  amusing  to  see  packages  sent 
by  these  fire- waggons,  marked  "  to  be  kept 
wet,"  for,  unless  this  be  done,  they  will  pro- 
bably take,  as  well  as  be  taken,  by  fire. 

'  Do,  good  sir,  lend  your  potent  aid,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  coming  year,  to 
avert  this  mass  of  evils,  and  help,  by  advice, 
by  entreaty,  by  warnings,  by  ridicule,  by 
anything,  to  thwart  the  designs  of  these  tro/i- 
hearted  speculators,  who  would  take  from 
the  people  of  Uiis  free  country  all  hopes  of 
another  merry  Christmas.  If  we  must  be 
slaves,  let  it  not  be  to  iron  masters — let  us 
open  our  eyes  before  the  accumulation  of 
smote  renders  it  impossible  for  us  to  see 
and  let  us,  above  all  things,  beware,  lest  rail- 
roads, like  party,  prove  "the  madnew  of 
>u  for  the  gsin  of  the."  ' 


The  following  anecdotes  of  newspaptn  a~ 

from  The  Times : — 

'  It  is  a  curious  fact  in  the  history  of  uesn- 

Rapers,that  in  the  year  1758,  when  Mr.  John 
fewbeny,  of  St.  Paul's  Chorch-yard,  Loo- 
don,  well  known  as  the  compiler  of,  ud 
dealer  in,  many  excellent  little  books  fc< 
"  Young  Masters  and  Misses,"  projected  i 
newspaper,  called  M  The  Universal  Chro- 
nicle, or  Weekly  Gazette,"  he  engaged  to 
allow  Dr.  Johnson  a  share  in  the  profits  of 
that  paper,  for  which  die  latter  was  to  nirnaa 
a  short  essay  on  such  subjects,  of  a  gencn!  <x 
temporary  nature,  as  might  suit  die  taste  d 
newspaper  readers,  and  distinguish  his  pli- 
cation from  hs  contemporaries.  The  raw 
assigned  for  Mr.  Newberry's  wishing  to  tan 
an  essay  in  his  paper,  is  exceedingly  cam* 
to  modern  readers  of  those  "  folios  of  fc 
pages ;"  it  was,  that  the  occurrentrs 
the  intervals  of  its  publication  wen  not  d 
cient  to  fill  its  columns-  What  a  curious  at 
is  this  in  the  history  of  political  intelligaa 
It  is  to  this  dearth  of  occurrences  that  RM 
that  collection  of  Essavs  by  Johnson,  taM 
"  The  Idler,"  which  first  appeared  io  5e«- 
lorry's  Universal  Chronicle. '—Times. 

With  an  epigram  we  conclude  our  * 
tracts  :— 

'  OX  MR.  KILTOW,  THE  UVElT-STtfU 
EEEPER. 

« Two  Mihorts,  in  separate  ages  were  bocv- 
Thc  cleverer  Milton,  'tis  clear,  we  hawfd: 
Tbo'  the  other  I  tad  talents  the  world  to  »#*- 
This  lives  by  his  mews,  which  u*  ft 

could  not  f  John  *> 

The  volume  is  embellished  with  rrc 
clever  wood-cuts,  designed  by  Robert  I/** 
shank,  and  engraved  by  Bonner,  and* ctfte- 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott 


WesUyana:  a  Sclcclum  of  the  most  bp**1 
Passages  in  the  Writings  of  the  A*  E« 
John  Wesley,  A.  M.    Arranged  to/"  ' 
complete  body  of  Dhinity.  WUk 
trait  and  a  Biographical  Sketch.  IS* 
pp.  4S7,    London,  1825.  Boo*. 
Peru  a  ps  no  individual,  except  the  fijeo^ 
the  several  religions  into  which  the  *ori-  * 
divided,  ever  effected  a  more  importastcr**' 
in  society,  or  possessed  such  a  muhw**  a 
followers  as  John  Wesley.   Though  not  - 
sent  in  g  from  the  established  church,  he*** 
largely  from  it  into  hb  own  fold,  and,  Mj 
course  of  a  few  years,  established  •  staff. 
more  numerous  than  that  of  any  sect  »  ■ 
country,  and  over  which  he  ruled,  with  » 
much  ease  and  power,  as  a  patrtsrdi  g 
his  willingly  obedient  children.   An  isp' 
dual  who  could  do  this,  must  ba»t  beer  ■ 
common  character,  and,  indeed,  Dr.  Sowl^ 
orthodox  as  he  is,  acknowledges  *at 
was  a  great  man ;  that  he  was  abo  a  p* 
man,  will  not  be  disputed ;  and  that  be  ^ 
more  in  improving  the  moral  state  of  sooffl 
and  in  eradicating  vice  and  ignorance,  & 
the  whole  established  church  at  the  us*,  * 
we  believe,  a  fact  incontrovertible.  A 
Mr.  Wesley  was  not  only  an  able  p*^ 
er,  but  a  very  prolific  writer,  and  th* 
publication  of  several  memoirs  of  a».  * 
excited  a  desire  to  obtain  a  knowledtf  a  0 
views  of  Christianity  as  drluW  »J  » 
own  pen .   To  furnish  such  a  view, 
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ly  comprehensive  and  sufficiently  compress- 
ed, has  lieen  the  object  of  the  editor  of  this 
work.  He  has,  we  think,  been  very  success- 
ful in  giving  so  complete  and  condensed  a 
view  of  the  doctrinal  sentiments  and  theolo- 
gical system  of  the  mcthodi»ts,  as  developed 
and  illustrated  by  their  founder.  The  work 
is  prtced.d  by  a  well-written  memoir  of  Mr. 
Wesley,  and  it  cannot  fail  of  being  highly  ac- 
ceptable to  the  followers  of  that  great  man, 
and  the  professors  of  his  f.ith. 

The  Prophetic  Almanack ;  or,  Annual  Abstract 
of  ( ctcttial  IjtTC :   calculated,  from  the  I 
Era  of  Hitman  Rrdemptiun,  Jar  the  Tear  I 
1 BSC :  vhick,  betides  reebtcring  and  ex- 1 
plaining  the  Periodical  Phenomena  of  the 
Ilctnvns,  and  the  Ominous  Tendency  of 
Particular  Configurations  of  the  Plant  is, 
contains  Salutary  Precepts,  and  Comments 
on  the  Same  ;  and  a  Poetical  Pmquinattc, 
entitled,  Dry  Rubs  for  Divers  Delinquents 
To  all  tchieh  it  prefixed,  a  I/ook  at  Ezekiel's 
Phinn  of  the  Hfly  Waters,  which  brings  to 
Vurtc  a  Spiritual  Spa  for  Gangrene  Souls. 
From  the  MSS.  of  Sin  Wili.ox  Bkaciim, 
Bart.,  K.T.  It.   London,  1825.  Knight 
and  Lacey. 
We  have  often  wished  that  some  antiquary, 
l'if>grapher,  or  historian,  would  favour  the 
world  with  an  account  of  almanacks  and  al- 
manack-makers, from  the  time  of  Mailer,  alias 
ftegiomontanus,  to  that  of  Sir  Willon  Drachm, 
Bart.,  alias  we  know  not  what.  We  arc  sure 
an  interesting  volume  might  be  made  on  the 
subject,  which  would  be  rendered  more  so  if 
the  author  traced  the  art  of  almanack-making 
through  Ihtfost i  kalentfares  of  the  Romans  to 
the  Arabs,  with  whom  almanacks  are  sup- 
posed to  have  originated.    Francis  Moore 
and  his  half-starved  successors  would  fumish 
an  excellent  chanter,  as  would  Partridge, 
were  it  only  for  Swift's  treatment  of  him : 
then  there  are  the  hundred  and  sixty-four 
editions  of  Poor  Robin,  who,  by  the  by,  is 
not  a  rcry  delicate  fellow:  the  Speculum  An- 
il of  Henry  Season, '  licensed  physician  and 
student  in  the  celestial  sciences  near  Deviies :' 
he  Ladies'  and  Gentlemen's  Diaries  (excel- 
cnt  helps  to  mathematics) :  and  we  know 
lot  how  many  more  works  of  the  same  class, 
he  whole  of  which  would  supply  materials  for 
i   more  edifying  and  amusing  book  than 
nany  that  arc  published.  The  last  almanack 
rid  the  last  almanack-maker  to  be  noticed 
vould  be  the  book  now  before  us  and  its  au- 
ior,  s»ho  begins  his  almanack  with  a  mystify- 
ig  sort  of  political  article,  entitled,  Kzekiel's 
'is ion  of  the  Wraters  of  Life.    We  had  tra- 
ellcd  more  than  half  way  through  this  arti- 
le,  s»rondering  what  was  the  object  of  it,  or 
ovr  it  was  to  end,  when  we  found  Sir  Wil- 
to  declare  '  that  man  must  be  a  dance,  who 
-ts   himself  a  task  without  any  ultimate  ob- 
fct;"  we  further  learn  that  Sir  Willon,  not 
-  >i  ? up  to  be  considered  a  dunce,  of  which 
a   seemed  somewhat  afraid,  is  anxious  to 
ate,  that  his  object  is  to  convince  the  world 
hat  no  preceding  age  has  been  so  generally 
•prated  as  the  present.'    The  proofs  on 
',.  h  this  solemn  judgment  is  founded  are 
>t   sx  little  curious,  and  wc  therefore  quote 


'A  moralist  of  Harry  VIII. 's  time,  con- 
trasting the  character  of  that  period  with  all 
which  had  preceded,  would  say  that  voluptu- 
ousness and  depravity  had  then  reached  their 
utmost  pitch.  One  who  witnessed  thedebauch- 
eries  and  excesses  of  Charles  II  and  his  boon 
companions  would,  by  the  same  rule,  deem 
it  almost  impossible  for  vice  to  be  carried 
further.  These  specimens,  as  far  as  they  ex- 
tended, were  certainly  gross  and  execrable 
enough  ;  but  the  sphere  of  voluptuousness 
then,  compared  with  that  of  our  own  times, 
was  very  narrow.  Money  being  the  scale  by 
which  licentiousness  is  to  be  measured  and 
compared,  let  us,  with  this  apostolic  instru- 
ment, compare  and  estimate  our  own  purity. 
During  the  thirty-eight  years  that  Harry 
reigned,  the  total  expenditure  of  the  govern- 
ment was  thirty  millions ;  being,  on  the  ave- 
rage, about  £800,000  annually.  The  reign 
of  Charles  was  thirty-six  years,  in  the  whole 
of  which  time  sixty-four  millions  were  ex- 
pended, the  annual  average  being  £1,800,000 
Now,  comparing  these  sums  with  our  annual 
payments,  independent  of  interest  on  moneys 
borrowed  at  various  times,  called  the  nation- 
al debt,  and  which  ought  not  to  be  left  out  of 
the  calculation, — making  this  money-business 
the  criterion  of  national  licentiousness,  it  ap- 
pears that  our's  is  about  fifteen  times  as  pro- 
fligate as  the  reign  of  Charles,  and  about 
thirty-four  times  worse  than  that  of  Henry.' 

What  will  our  Bible  Society  and  Home 
Missionary  Society  advocates  say  to  this?  A 


if  we  are  thirty-four  times  worse  than  the 
age  of  Henry  VI I L,  when  the  monarch  could 
•end  his  wife  to  the  block,  because  she  had 
committed  no  other  offence  than  that  of  out- 
living his  liking,  and  when  the  professors  of 
a  faith  obnoxious  to  the  king  might  be  sent 
to  be  purified  by  the  fire  in  Smitnfield. 

Sir  Willon  pursues  his  arithmetical  calcu- 
lation of  the  relative  degrees  of  morality  at 
different  periods,  aud  proves, '  granting  mo- 
ney to  be  the  standard  of  gradations  in  vi  e', 
(which  is  certainly  granting  a  great  deal.) 
that  the  means  of  gratifying  sensuality  in  the 
reign  of  George  III.  was  one  hundred  and 
twenty  limes  greater  than  in  the  golden  days 
of  good  Queen  Bess. 

But,  to  quit  Sir  Willon  s  past  retrospect 
and  present  txposi  of  the  affairs  of  England, 
let  us  come  to  the  future,  or  rather  to  bis  pre- 
dictions for  the  future,  in  the  shape  of '  time- 
ly warnings  and  wholesome  precepts.'  We 
always  considered  '  Francis  Moore,  Physi- 
cian, a  pretty  safe  fortune-teller,  so  far  as 
related  to  the  weather;  lor  he  carefully  cou- 
pled '  the  day  before  or  the  day  after'  with 
his  prediction.  Sir  Willon  Brachm  is  no 
less  cautious  in  his  political  predictions, 
when  be  tells  us  that,  in  January,  1826,  the 
planets  indicate  that  in  Spain  '  monks  thirst 
for  heretic  blood/  and  that '  the  king  is  placed 
between  two  factions,  in  no  very  enviable 
posture,'  In  July,  we  are  told,  the  universi- 
ties 1  wiU  seem  in  an  uproar,  but  not  for  the 
promotion  of  the  gospel.'  Under  the  month 
of  August,  Sir  Willon  throws  out  a  hint 
which  we  advise  Mrs.  Coutts  to  attend  to, 
by  stopping  at  home  5  and  we  also  caution 
all  other  his  majesty's  liege  subjects  fiom 


disputing  the  c'aim  to  her  hand  with  him  of 
St.  Aldan's.  Our  prophetic  Sir  Willon  says, 
'  Feuds  are  signified  in  Scotland,  and  a  lady 
is  conspicuous  on  the  occasion ;  but  perhaps, 
after  all,  it  may  only  U  a  private  quarrel  and 
duel.' 

If  we  are  to  believe  our  worthy  baronet, 
the  next  year  is  to  be  one  of  great  calamity : 
in  September,  Antwerp  is  to  experience  a  fa- 
tal catastrophe ;  and  in  October,  the  cities  of 
Lyons  and  Paris  will 1  be  suddenly  thrown 
into  a  terrible  flurry.'  In  November, '  a  ne- 
gro intended  for  death  shall  be  the  author  of 
signal  events,  and  escape  murder,  to  punish 
his  murderous  and  usurping  chief.'  W'q 
might  multiply  these  predictions,  but  that 
would  be  to  rob  Sir  Willon,— besides,  as  be 
justly  observes,  *  to  notice  every  event  that  is 
indicated  by  the  various  aspects  which  take 
place  in  the  course  of  a  revolution  of  the 
moon  through  the  zodiac  would  require  far 
more  space  than  the  limits  of  an  almanack  ;* 
and,  if  this  be  the  case,  how  could  we,  in 
our  limited  room,  give  an  epitome  of  the  re- 
volutions of  a  whole  year  or  moons ! 

For  the  *  dry  nibs  for  divers  delinquents,' 
and  the  other  entertaining  and  instructive 
matters  in  The  Prophetic  " 
refer  to  the  work  itself. 


Memoirs  of  Monkeys,  4  c.  ifc.    1 2mo.  pp. 

152.  London,  1825.  Whittaker. 
Sivce  monkeys  have  become  models  for 
men,  and  we  are  taught  to  look  to  an  animal 
which  seems  a  libel  on  human  nature,  as  a 
creature  worthy  of  ot«r  imitation,  a  new  in- 
terest is  given  to  the  species,  and  memoirs  of 
them  cannot  fail  of  being  acceptable  to  that 
public  which  patronises  M.  Mazurier,  at  Co- 
vent  Garden  Theatre,  and  does  not  hate,  but 
even  admire  monkeys  4  thus  at  second-hand.' 
To  those  persons  who, '  in  the  catalogue  pass 
for  men,'  yet  imitate  4  humanity  so  abomina- 
bly,' as  they  do  in  aping  the  manners  of  tljefr 
lietters,  this  work  may  convey  an  useful  mo- 
ral lesson,  in  showing  how  much  a  monkey 
surpasses  them  in  the  imitative  arts,  while  to 
the  Mazuriers  and  Gouffes  of  the  day  it  must 
prove  a  complete  manual,  and  supply  them 
with  new  studies  for  their  monkey" tricks. 
The  work  contains  numerous  anecdotes  of 
the  monkey  race,  all  amusing  and  extremely 
well  told  :  the  compiler  assures  us  that  ■  he 
could  add  several  more  to  his  1 
as  they  might,  though  authentic  1 
histories,  be  thought  incredible,  he  I 
ed  it  more  prudent  to  adhere  to  those  me- 
moirs of  which  no  doubt  can  be  entertain- 
ed, and  which  require  no  effort  to  fully  be- 
lieve.' Without  altogether  agreeing  with 
this  declaration,  or  entering  our  veto  against 
it,  we  shall  merely  observe,  that  the  same 
prudent  diffidence  induced  Mungo  Park  to 
suppress  some  of  the  most  marvellous  of  hisv 
adventures,  lest  they  should  cast  a  doubt  on 
the  authenticity  of  his  narrative.  The  author 
of  The  Memoirs  of  Monkeys  classes  his  anec- 
dotes under  distinct  subjects ;  a  few  of  them 
we  quote  without  further  comment: —  " 

4  Theatrical  Monkey.— This  monkey  was  a 
follower  of  fashion,  be  voted  tragedy  a  bore, 
and  comedy  vulgar,  but  admired  tpecttste, 
the  exhibition  he  might  chatter, 
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or  be  amused  without  thought  and  without 
exertion. 

'  It  was  bolyday  time ;  a  magic  lantern 
was  prepared  tor  the  amusement  of  a  party 
of  urchins  and  older  children.  Pug  was  of 
incing  ecstacies  of  delight  at 
Although  he  had  chattered 
into  the  hilarity  of  his  compa- 
fiions  he  had  not  been  deficient  in  observa- 
tion. The  following  evening  the  perform- 
ance was  to  be  repeated.  The  lamp  ready 
trimmed,  the  painted  glasses,  and  the  remain- 
der of  the  apparatus  were  put  in  order  on 
the  stand.  Pug,  in  some  unknown  way,  en- 
tered the  theatre,  lighted  the  lamp,  and  be- 
gan the  performance;  the  three  first  glasses  he 
accidentally  inverted,  and  the  representations 
were  perfect ;  Pug's  delight  far  exceeded  what 
he  had  enjoyed  the  preceding  evening,  and 
he  continued  to  chatter  and  change  the 
glasses ;  ahs !  he  failed  to  invert  the  fourth, 
fifth,  and  sixth,  and  his  countenance  fell ;  he 
looked  at  the  sheet,  then  at  the  lamp — after 
that  he  examined  the  glass,  and  having  scold- 
ed it,  again  endeavoured  to  produce  the  de- 
sired picture,  but  failing,  became  angry,  with- 
drew the  glass,  and  after  grunting  and  chat- 
tering at  it,  broke  it  to  atoms :  the  move- 
ment to  accomplish  this,  displaced  the  lamp; 
ao  on  the  next  attempt,  matters  were  still 
worse ;  the  refractory  behaviour  of  the  lamp, 
Pug  considered  as  an  insult  to  his  dignity, 
and  with  loud  chattering  and  anger,  spurned 
it  from  him  as  violently  as  the  hero  Alnaschar 
spurned  the  basket  of  china  on  which  all  his 
hopes  were  founded.  '  The  crash  and  cla- 
mour alarmed  the  domestics,  who  ran  and 
discovered  Pug,  like  Caius  Marius  at  Car- 
thage,  mourning  over  the  ruin  he  had 

■wrought.   The  celebiated  S  h,  who  had 

watched  the  performer  from  behind  the  sheet, 
came  forward  and  saved  poor  Pug  from  being 
flagellated.' 

'  Agronomical  Honkeyt. — Two  at  Cadiz 
were  nearly  seized  on  by  the  familiars  of  the 
inquisition,  for  being  apparently  disciples  of 
Galileo.  A  military  commander  of  high 
rank  left  his  brass-raounled  telescope  at  a 


went  away  to  refresh  themselves.  A  monkey 
who  had  lived  for  some  years  in  the  castle, 
and  attained  so  advanced  a  period  of  life,  that 
he  no  longer  delighted  in  noise  and  bustle, 
but  seemed  desirous  of  passing  his  latter  days 
in  tranquillity,  waited,  with  unmonkey-like 


some  batteries,  newly  erected  by  the  enemy. 
Two  philosophical  monkeys,  who  dwelt  in  a 
small  court  beneath  the  spot,  watched  the  ge- 
neral anxiously  surveying  the  opposite  coast, 
and,  on  his  leaving  the  room,  immediately 
climbed  into  the  window,  and  seized  on  the 
instrument  (a  remarkably  fine  one  by  Dol- 
lond).  Both  were  so  anxious  to  peep,  that 
one  went  to  each  end,  but  left  it  dissatisfied 
and  staring  at  each  other.  The  field  glass 
being  now  uncovered,  one  returned,  and  to 
his  great  delight  saw  the  moon  ;  his  joy  and 
success  were  made  known  by  a  scream 
and  loud  chattering ;  the  other  leaped  to  the 
spot ;  die  first  one,  fearing  to  lose  his  prize, 
jumped  and  caught  at  the  moon  he  supposed 
to  be  brought  into  the  telescope,  and  much 
wondered  that  it  was  not  to  be  found  there.' 

«  The  Acoustical  Monkey.— Qa.  the  birth- 
day of  our  hue  king,  the  guns  at  C  Cas- 
tle were  loaded  and  primed,  preparatory  to 
firing  the  accustomed  salute,  and  the  musical 
instruments  of  the  band  were  all  left  upon  a 

*nd  on  the  platform,  whUe  the  performers 


until  not  a  man  was  hjft  in  the 
place ;  he  then  went  to  each  of  the  guns,  and 
destroyed  the  power  of  ignition,  in  precisely 
the  same  way  as  Swift  affirms  Captain  Guf- 
Hver  saved  the  queen  of  Lilliput's  palace 
from  utter  destruction  by,  conflagration.  Af- 
ter performing  this  exploit,  he  proceeded  to 
the  stand  where  the  instruments  were  left, 
and  seized,  with  an  an^ry  mutter,  the  trum- 
pet, an  instrument  which  had  repeatedly  dis- 
turbed him  ;  after  some  consideration,  lie  put 
it  down,  and  went  to  the  shore,  which  was 
contiguous,  and  there  loaded  himself  with 
sea-weed,  with  which  he  returned,  and  im- 
mediately began  to  .stuff  up  the  mouth  of  the 
trumpet ;  having  completed  his  work,  he  car- 
ried off  the  flutes,  and  took  refuge  on  the 
summit  of  a  battlement,  carrying  his  prizes 


'The  clock  struck,  and  the  gunner  applied 
his  match  to  the  touch-hole  of  the  gun,  but 
to  his  surprise  it  did  not  go  off,  he  went  to 
the  second,  and  the  third,  and  his  dismay  in- 
creased ;  his  rage  exceeded  all  bounds  on 
discovering  that  the  powder  was  wet.  The 
band  had  taken  their  stations,  wlien  die  flutes 
all  missed ;  and  the  trumpeter,  on  his 


self  unable  to  produce  a  note.  Some  time 
elapsed  before  the  culprit  was  discovered ; 
vengeance  was  the  order  of  the  day,  and  Pug 
was  assailed  with  missiles :  he  stood  fire  for 
some  time  with  heroic  coolness,  but  on  a 
pebble  striking  him  he  was  roused,  and  in- 
stantly commenced  the  action  by  pelting  the 
assailants  with  the  flutes  he  had  carried  off,  and 
then  began  to  use  the  tiles.  Some  tamarinds 
were  tied  to  a  long  pole,  which  appeased  his 
anger,  and  he  gravely,  but  suspiciously,  came 
down  for  them.' 

Nautical  Monkey- — The  Count  C — er— to 
had  a  favourite  monkey  at  his  villa,  near  the 
Lake  Albano;  this  animal  was  particularly 
fond  of  going  with  the  count  and  his  wife  in 

rowing,  led  the  count  to  have  built  a  small 
boat,  about  five  feet  long ;  into  this  he  put 
Pug,  who,  being  docile,  soon  learned  to  row 
and  manage  with  some  dexterity  his  Hide 
shin.  He  pulled  the  oars  evenly,  and  pro- 
pelled the  boat  with  considerable  velocity. 
For  a  whole  season,  Captain  Png  and  his 
ship  afforded  the  count  and  his  friends  great 
amusement.  Had  he  stopped  there,  all  might 
have  continued  well ;  but  the  count  added 
a  tall  mast  and  flag  to  the  little  shin.  Pug, 
now  advanced  to  the  rank  of  admiral,  hoisted 
his  flag  and  put  to  sea.  I3y  some  accident 
the  flag,  got  foul  of  the  haulyards,  the  admiral 
instantly  went  aloft  to  clear  it,  when,  shock- 
ing to  relate,  the  weight  aloft  was  too  great, 
and  the  vessel  capsized,  and  poor  Pug  was 
consigned  to  a  watery  death  before  assistance 
could  be  a 


of  the  villa,  and  the  latter  was  deposited  in 
the  garden.' 

To  these  anecdotes,  which  are  interspersed 
with  lively  and  sarcastic  remarks,  we  stall 
add  an  anecdote  of  mice,  which  Aowi  is 
complete  a  co-operation  as  exists  »t  M 
Owen's  establishment,  at  New  Lanark,  ia 
Scotland,  or  that  of  Harmony,  ia  the  Uaatd 
States: — 

'  A  gentlem an,  in  the  north  of  England,  ob- 
served a  mouse  come  from  beneath  the  do* 
of  a  large  closet  in  his  study,  being  alone,  lie 
determined  to  try  and  make  friends  with  -.in 
tittle  visitor;  si  the  expiration  of  a  fortnight 
he  succeeded,  so  far  as  to  see  him  come  ost, 
peer  round  to  ascertain  if  either  cat  or  d  « 
were  in  the  room,  and  then  wait  for  the ; ■:: 
of  a  piece  of  buttered  toast.  Attheeadaf 
the  third  week  (apropos,  among  the  ria, 
conjuknee  is  a  plant  ot  slow  growth,  jattw- 
larry  if  there  is  a  disparity  in  rank  or  fort:* 
the  little  fellow  came  to  the  rug,  sat  dm 
and  warmed  himself  by  the  fire,  wasbsia 
face,  and  patiently  waited  for  his  suppea 
after  eating  it,  often  stretched  himself •< 
full  length,  a  la  Abcrnethy,  to  fecditote  &» 
tion ;  yet  die  animal  never  slept,  and  M» 
pered  off  to  his  retreat  at  the  approach  ct  w 
one,  or  at  the  least  unusual  noise. 

'  One  evening,  a  large  piece  of  rc8  ». 
butter  was  thrown  down  to  mousie,  vtioip- 
pcarcd  delighted  with  the  magnitude  of  the 
donation,  he  frisked  round  it,  nibbled  a  at 
and  then,  with  great  exertion,  moved  it  I 
the  crevice  at  the  bottom  of  the  closet  dtw 
The  pria*  was  far  too  large  to  pass  die  s?e- 
ture,  and  in  vain  did  mousie  push  and  pdi 
At  leogth,  tired  with  the  exertion,  he  tarn, 
great  was  the  astonishment  of  nwfoo^ 
hearing,  a  few  minutes  after,  a  rush  and  is* 
tie,  with  much  squeaking,  and  immeaait; 
afterwards  mousie  appeared  from  beneatn  v* 
crevice,  surveyed  the  country,  and  net  p 
ceiving  an  enemy,  gave  two  distinct  squei" 
varying  a  little  in  tone,  ia  an  instant  nxcw 
wife  and  family  cam*  from  beneath  tbejW:- 
and  with  demonstrations  of  joy,  divided  vi 
subdivided  the  mound  of  bread  and  Un  - 
assisted each  other  in  pushing  and  puli'r-' ' 
through  the  crevice,  and  carried  it  off  to  W 
home  in  triumph.  ,   ,  . 


In  this  case  there  was  i 
information,  obedience,  and  mutual  co-op- 
tation.' 


'  The  boat  and  the  body  were  brought  on 
shore,  the  former  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  baU 


Tkt  Mechanic*  Almanack  for  1830. 

and  Laoey. 
This  is  a  sheet  almanack,  printed  in  rrfo^ 
thography,  an  art  which  is  more  curioui 
important.  The  almanack  contairrs  the  ra^  " 
the  London  Mechanics'  Institution,  m» 
stract  of  the  laws  regarding  nzasters, joun/r 
men,  and  apprentices,  rules  of  benefit  " 
tics,  regulations  for  pawnbrokers,  stamp  ju- 
ries, &c.   The  embellishments,  amoop 
things,  include  portraits  of  Sir  Isaac  m*1 
and  Dr.  Birbeck.  and  other  devices,  »»v 
the  author  has  been  particularly  carefoi a 
to  break  the  second  commandment ;  w^t 
are  neither  like  anything  in  the  heavens  *K 
on  the  earth  beneath,  nor  in  the  wttso  on- 
the  earth. 
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The  Sporting  Almanack  for  the  Year  1826' 

London,  Knight  and  Lacey. 
This  Almanack  contains  the  usual  astrono- 

articles  of  intelligence  suitable  to  the  sporting 
world ;  if,  however,  a  little  mora  attention 
had  been  paid  to  hone-racing,  and  a  little 
less  to  slang  and  pugilism,  the  work  would 
have  been  all  the  better  for  it. 

(From  the  Pandore.) 
*  letter  raost  *  oriat  max  to  another, 

APROPOS  OF  THE  ACADEMY. 

[The  wits  of  Paris  bare  been  very  merry 
at  the  expense  of  the  Duke  at  Montmorency, 
lately  elected  acadamecian ;  M.deJouy  U 
Indefatigable  in  his  attacks,  and  this  is  one 
of  liiem  ] 

'Thet  send  us  for  publication  the  follow- 
ing letter,  which  it  is  pretended  is  addressed 
by  M.  de  Montroor— to  one  of  his  fellow 
peers.  We  think  we  have  good  reasons  for 
concluding  that  wis  precious  morsel  wa* 
written  about  the  year  176G,  by  the  coura- 
geous Marshal  Saxe  to  the  witty  Marshal  de 
Noailes — we  correct  the  orthography  of  this 
letter,  so  remarkable  otherwise  for  its  clear- 
ness and  good  sense :— 

«  ■  It  has  been  proposed  to  me,  kind  sir, 
to  become  one  of  the  Academy.  I  replied, 
however,  that  I  did  not  know  even  how  to 
spell,  and  that  a  place  of  the  sort  would  soft 
me  about  as  well  as  pattens  for  a  cat.  To 
this  they  politely  replied  that  the  Marshal 
Viliars)  could  hardly  write,  nor  even  read 
what  he  had  written,  and  that  nevertheless  he 
found  himself  very  much  at  home  in  bis 
seat— what  a  plague  it  is  to  he  so  teased. 
The  case  is  different  with  you,  kind  sir,  and 
:his  fact  strengthens  my  defence — nobody  has 
i.  re  wit  than  you — nobody  writes  or  speaks 
jetter — and  yet  they  will  not  elect  you  I  This 
mzzles  roe  (  I  should  be  very  loath  to 
ihock  any  body,  much  less  a  bodv  of  men, 
■  here  there  are  to  he  found  men  of*  so  much 
nerit;  on  the  other  hand,  I  am  mortally 
ifrmid  of  ridicule.*" 

IKE  EVIL  ALWAYS  FOLLOWED  BY  AMOYI1ER 

The  successful  stifle  all  opposition,  those 
viio  conquer,  dislike  even  the  grumblings  of 
he  conquered ;  here  they  have  no  mercy,  to 
omplain  of  our  hard  lot  is  so  natural,  since 

0  sutler,  alas  I  is  our  certain  destiny. 

If  literary  opposition  carried  with  it  a  rem, 
could  more  readily  conceive  the  reason 
why  its  exercises  are  so  wrathful ;  but  nothing 

1  rut  indidpensible  as  opposition  in  this  case, 
awards  pointing  out  the  devious  path  of 
' .  n*ense.  lty  this  means  the  game  is 
xJged,  the  sifters  of  the  press,  to  speak  more 
ut,  beaten,  and  obliged  to  pay  a  fine  into  the 

One  «vU  is  ever  attended  by  a 


that  is  wanted — otherwise  servum  pecus,  and  ' 
loads  of  trash  inundate  the  country  of  Racine 
and  he  Sage—  an  usurped  success  of  this  sort 


medy  is  neglected ;  speculation  takes  the  place 
of  literature.  Books  are  ordered  according 
to  pattern,  just  like  so  much  cloth — then 
what  happens  ?  The  printer  puffs  off  the 
name  of  the  author  most  in  vogue,  and  never 
of  an  original  work.  Messieurs  


up  into  a 
garret! 

We  go  on  translating,  and  compiling,  and 
puffincr,  and  nothing  is  invented — men  of 
sense  and  wit  tremble  and  hold  their  tongues, 
hoping,  however,  for  better  days.  Some  few 
real  swam  grow  impatient  of  inaction,  follow 
the  current—  become  renegadoes  to  their  faith, 
and  sacrifice  to  Baal  !— One 


That  the  diffusion  of  sound  and  useful 
knowledge  among  the  lower  classes  of  so- 
ciety must  prove  highly  beneficial  not  only 
to  them,  but  to  those  who  employ  theray  we 
hold  to  be  to  evident  as  to  require  no  argu- 
ment in  proof.  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
knowledge  maybe  communicated  to  them, 


wind 


?nencial  to 


If 

demicians,  it  could  never  happen  that  cour- 
tiers would  get  into  the  academy  (alluding  to 
the  Duke  de  Montmorency,  whose  election 
all  Paris  cry  out  about.  One  evicauses 
another. 

Disgusted  and  surrounded  by  hypocrites, 
a  good  professor  leaves  the  chair — first  evil. 
Mysterious  and  solemn,  some  booby  jumps 
into  it,  and  the  shadow  of  his  hat  scientific 


In  laughing  in  our  sleeve  at  the  abortive 
fforts  of  a  literary  iuggler,  who  parodies 
pures  of  rhetoric,  ana  torments  most  cruelly 
ur  unhappy  language,  critics  do  but  give 
■  rtt  a  sort  of  cred  it  in  the  unlettered  world  ; 
>c  librarian  takes  our  irony  for  gospel — the 
oundlings,  who  are  in  full  cry  after  a  par- 
cwlar-srW,  attach  themselves  to  his  style 
udicnsc!    Why  not? 


works  wonders  on  its  block.    A/at !  one  ri 
is  nrrrr  withnvt  another  at  its  hetls. 

An  indisposition  changes  the  play  advertised 
for  the  day.  The  Tartuffe  ot  Molicre  is  no 
longer  to  be  performed  ;  by  way  of  giving  us 
something  of  coming  after  so  much  excel- 
lence, and  to  console  ns  for  its  absence. 
Monsieur  -  ■  's  play  is  announced.  One 
evil  is  cvcrfoUoieed  by  another. 

It  was  known  that  he  was  not  brave,  but 
we  had  yet  to  learn  that  he  was  dishonest 
into  the  bargain — now  we  know  it ! — Mis- 
fortunes never  come  single! 

Proscriptions  after  civil  wars — fanaticism 
after  religious  ones — courtiers  after  the  inva- 
sion of  barbarians— the  plague  after  a  famine 
— theft  after  fire — and  ma«sacres  after  the 
Edict  of  Nantes— after  Agesilaus,  alas !  who  ? 

but  after  Attila,  Holloo  !■*  Stop  there. 

—Misfortunes  nncr  come  single  ! 

ORIGINAL. 

LITERARY    AKD  SCIENTIFIC   AMD  MECHA- 
NICS* INSTITUTIONS.  *, 

IssTiTfTiOKS  for  the  dissemination  of  lite- 
rary and  scientific  knowledge,  among  those 
whose  vocation  and  circumstances  exclude 
them  from  the  benefit  of  a  good  education  in 
early  life,  and  prevent  them  afterwards  from 
remedying  that  evil  by  the  usual  means,  have 
now  become  so  numerous  and  so  general  in 
every  quarter  of  the  kingdom,  as  to  inspire 
some  with  alarm  as  to  their  ultimate  tenden- 
cy, and  to  become  a  subject  of  speculation 
and  attention  with  all.  Tt  may  not,  therefore, 
be  altogether  useless  to  inquire  bow  far  they 
are  calculated  to  promote  the  ends  for  whicn 
they  have  been  established,— the  improve- 
ment of  the  lower  classes ;  as  well  as  to 
evil 


thers,  and  yet 
hurtful  to  themselves ;  and  we  more  than 
half  suspect  that  this  is  exactly  the  case  with 
these  scientific  institutes.  These  institutions 
are  of  two  kinds;  those  in  which  lectures  are 
delivered,  and  those  which  merely  serve  the 
purpose  of  reading  rooms.  Both,  however, 
have  the  same  object  in  view — the  diffusion 
of  scientific  knowledge,  and  of  knowledge 
which  may  enable  those  who  acquire  it  to 
understand  more  thoroughly,  and  to  execute 
in  a  better  manner,  the  several  branches  of  art 
to  which  they  have  been  trained.  So  far  this 
object  is  good  ;  perfection  in  any  art  is  a  ne- 
cessary consequence  of  intelligence,  and  can- 
not be  attained  without  it:  but  the  means 
for  diffusing  this  intelligence  are  not  only  de- 
fective, hut  the  intelligence  itself,  unless  ac- 
companied by  information  of  a  higher  cast, 
is  just  as  likely,  if  not  more  so,  to  be  perni- 
cious as  beneficial.  From  lectures  on  any 
subject,  but  a  small  portion  of  knowledge  is 
to  be  gained ;  while  those  who  read  for  the 
purpose  of  reflecting  on  what  they  read,  and 
not  for  the  mere  sake  of  amusement,  are  per- 
fectly aware  that  this  reading  cannot  be  car- 
ried on  with  any  decided  advantage  in  a 
crowded  room,  where  many  others  are  en- 
ga<red  in  similar  occupations.  These,  how- 
ever, along  with  sets  of  apparatus  for  making 
experiments,  (more  or  less  imperfect,)  are  the 
only  means  provided  for  the  instruction  of 
those  who  attend  them ;  and  when  it  ts  con- 
sidered that  only  a  very  limited  portion  of 
time  can  be  devoted  by  them  to  the  attain- 
ment of  this  species  of  knowledge,  it  must  be 
allowed  by  all,  that  the  portion  actually  gain- 
ed cannot  be  worth  a  great  deal,  and  that 
that  portion  is  much  more  likely  to  engender 
conceit  and  erroneous  ideas,  than  to  lead  to 
any  practical  utility.  We  have  the  means  of 
knowing,  indeed,  that  such  has  been  the  re- 
sult in  several  instances ;  nor  ought  it  to  be 
wondered  at.  What  is  really  useful  in  any 
art  and  science,  is  always  the  last  thing  that 
is  acquired,  and  the  part  least  attended 
to,  even  by  people  of  better  education 
than  these  persons  possess;  and  it  ought  not, 
therefore,  to  excite  surprise,  that  those  who 
attend  these  institutions  should  imagine  them- 
selves to  be  exceedingly  wise,  from  having 
gained  a  knowledge  of  the  mere  terms  and 
divisions  of  art  and  science,  or  that  they 
should  conceive  this  knowledge  to  be  stipe4- 
rior  to  any  other,  and  pride  themselves  rrpoh 
its  acquisition  as  a  something  which  ought  to 
procure  tnem  greater  estimation  in  society. 
The  books  which  treat  of  science  and  art, 
treat  of  them  as  things  to  be  known,  not  to  be 
used  ;  and  the  lecturers  of  the  present  day 
discuss  them  much  in  the  same  manner,  ana 
seem  to  have  no  idea  that  the  end  to  which 
all  these  lead, — or  at  all  events  to  which 
they  ought  to  lead— is  practical  utility. — 
institutions  are,  therefore,  defective  ; 
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of  the  end  in  view,  even  supposiug  that  end 
to  be  good  and  praiseworthy,  and  when  they 
have  done  all  that  they  are  capable  of  doing, 
they  will  leave  their  members  every  way 
much  iu  the  same  state  that  they  found  them, 
except  in  giving  ■ w  n  a  much  better  opinion 
of  themselves,  and  inspiring  them  with  some 
degree  of  contempt  for  other  branches  of 
knowledge  much  more  calculated  to  render 
them  valuable  subjects  and  members  of  so- 
ciety. 

To  remedy  this  grand  defect  in  the  scienti- 
fic institutions  of  the  day,  there  is  actually  no 
provision.  Moral  and  religious  knowledge 
is  l<(i  totally  out  of  the  question,  partly  oo 
the  principle  that  every  one  has  dilferent  no- 
tions on  these  snbjects,  and  partly  also,  be- 
cause it  can  be  acquired  as  advantageously 
at  home.  The  first  reason  has  no  weight, 
and  scarcely  deserves  to  be  noticed;  for, 
however  different  the  religious  opinions  of 
men  are,  there  arc  certain  general  principles 
both  of  morality  and  religion,  in  which  al- 
most all  are  agreed,  and  which  might  be  dis- 
cussed, illustrated,  and  enforced,  much  to 
the  advantage  of  the  hearer  or  reader.  In  re- 
gard to  the  second,  it  wiU  be  seen,  that  these 
institutions  not  only  draw  away  their  atten- 
tion from  these  branches  of  knowledge,  but 
have  a  direct  tendency  to  make  them  under- 
value and  despise  them ;  and  much  as  the 
lower  population  of  this  land  has  been 
famed  for  its  moral  and  religious  advantages,  • 
we  shall  not  be  in  the  least  surprised  to  see 
It  changed  in  the  course  of  no  very  long  |>e- 
riod,  if  some  adequate  remedy  is  not  pro-  I 
vided,  for  one  of  an  altogether  opposite  na-  j 
ture. 

They  manage  these  things,  as  Sterne  says, 
somewhat  better  in  America,  where  there  are 
also  mechanics'  institutions.  The  lectures 
there  are  {radical,  not  scientific,  as  we  learn 
from  a  '  report  on  that  subject  now  before 
us :'  while,  by  the  distribution  of  premiums 
and  rewards  for  the  best  specimens  of 
workmanship  in  difiereut  departments,  this 
practical  utility  is  still  further  enforced, 
and  a  spirit  of  emulation  and  rivalship  ex- 
cited, which  cannot  fail  to  raise  the  national 
character  high,  in  the  course  of  time,  as  arti- 
tizans  and  mechanics.  There  too,  however, 
from  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  government, 
and  the  peculiar  situation  in  which  religion 
is  placed,  no  provision  is  made  for  accom- 
panying scientific  knowledge  by  sound  prin- 
ciples of  morality  and  religion. 

In  regard  to  the  danger  likely  to  arise,  in  a 
political  point  of  view,  from  the  establishment 
of  these  institutions,  we  view  it  altogether  as 
a  chimera  of  the  imagination.  The  members 
of  these  institutions  have  only  to  discharge 
their  duty  to  themselves  in  order  to  avoid  the 
semblance  of  suspicion  in  this  respect ;  that 
is,  they  have  only  to  avoid  coming  under  the 
influence  of  political  characters,  which  can  in 
no  one  respect  be  beneficial  to  them,  but  may 
well  excite  feelings  of  jealousy  and  suspicion 
in  others.  If  those  who  have  been  instru- 
mental in  promoting  and  establishing  these 
instibitions,  have  the  improvement  of  those 
at  heart  for  whom  they  pretend  to  labour, 
they  will  refrain  from  coming  in  contact 
-nth  them  in  any  other  way  than  by  en- 


riching their  libraries  with  the  best  books, 
and  their  museums  with  the  most  approv- 
ed scientific  apparatus ;—  they  will  not  en- 
deavour to  identify  them  with  any  parti- 
cular line  of  politics,  nor  strive  to  induce 
them  to  adopt  those  which  they  profesa  them- 
selves— for  the  inevitable  consequences  of  such 
conduct  would  be  a  general  and  decided  pre- 
judice against  these  institutions,  oo  the  part 
of  those  who  think  differently  on  political 
subjects,  but  who  wish  equally  well  to  the 
cause  of  education  and  intellectual  advance- 
ment. Let  them,  therefore,  confine  them- 
selves strictly  to  that  department  in  which 
they  can  be  eminently  useful — to  pointing 
out  in  what  way  these  institutions  may  be  im- 
proved and  rendered  most  conducive  to  the 
eud  proposed. 

We  have  already  said  that  we  are  no  ene- 
mies to  the  education  of  the  people,  and  we 
repeat,  that  we  wish  to  see  that  education  as 
complete  and  as  general  as  us  most  sanguine 
advocates  could  wish ;  but  we  do  not,  on  that 
account,  conceive  that  we  would  lie  justified 
in  praising  what  we  deem  to  be  either  de- 
fective or  injurious.  We  have  hinted  at  Some 
improvements  that  might  be  made  in  the 
system,  and  when  a  proper  opportunity 
occurs,  shall  again  return  to  the  subject 
Meantime,  we  take  leave  of  it  in  the  sincere 
hope,  that  what  we  have  said  may  be  as  can- 
didly interpreted  and  as  usefully  applied  as  it 
is  well  meant  and  honestly  conceived. 

THE  RAMBLES  OF  ASMODEUS. 

HO.  XXXI. 

My  dear  Mi.  Eoitor, — If  you  or  your 
readers  have  felt  any  interest  iu  the  adven- 
tures of  your  humble  servant,  you  or  they 
will  more  than  once  have  inquired,  What  has 
become  of  Asmodeus?  If  this  inquiry  lias 
been  made,  I  alone  can  answer  it,  and  now 
assure  you  that  I  have  not  suffered  eight-  and- 
forty  hours  to  elapse  since  my  return  from  a 
visit  to  die  moon,  where  you,  at  least,  know 
I  have  been  for.  some  time  residing,  without 
acquainting  you  with  my  arrival  in  Ayr* 
Street  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  first  dung 
y»iu  will  expect  is  my  journal ;  but  the  fact 
is,  that  it  has  so  accumulated  that  it  woukl 
far  exceed  your  limits,  and  I  have,  therefore, 
determined  to  publish  it  in  a  bulky  quarto, 
and  have  agreed  with  a  well-known  Consta- 
ble in  Fxlinburgb  for  the  purpose.    If  I  pre-. 


sheet  of  my  Travels  in  the  Moon,  written  i« 
a  hand  as  beautiful  as  that  of  Porsoc ;  and 
he  has  promised  to  insert  a  review  of  the 
whole  book  (if  I  keep  hurt  correct  as  to  the 
number  of  pages)  in  the  first  crurAf  nnntba 
of  his  journal  that  appears.  It  would  seen 
egotistical  in  me  to  quote  the  very  flatten  nr 
encomium  he  passes  on  my  work,  from  It 
slight  spe  cim€n  I  sent*    I  nifty,  BMNVM| 


the  world  has  so  much.  He  says-' We 
would  be  understood  as  attaching  a  nationl 
importance  to  this  work  (The  Ramble  si 
Asmodeus  in  the  Moon) ;  in  eloquent  n 
equals  the  best  passages  of  Gibbon,  wfw 
(though  entirely  true)  die  adventures  it  re- 
lates are  more  extraordinary  and  mart  mkf- 
esting  than  the  travels  of  Mauodreu  or  Ik 
life  of  Itobtuson  Crusoe.  The  author  »* 
profound  as  Locke  or  Newton,  and  y*ta» 


as  Rabelais, 
language  is  throughout  correct  often  poo- 
cal,  even  in  prose ;  and  when  Asroodeusw 
write  poetry,  of  which  a  few  speciroeoa 
given,  he  surpasses  a  Milton  or  a  Byirtw 
is  only  equalled  by  our  own  inspired  s> 
strel,  L.  E.  L.' 

Do  not,  my  dear  Editor,  omit  oat  l«  a 
this  puff- prelusive —print  me  as  many  wf>* 
of  it  as  there  are  daily  evening  and  wtrin 
apere,  that  I  may  send  it  as  an  ste- 
nt; and  keep  the  type  standi^.  »l 
to  bill  every  work,  from  Sir  OR! 


mean 

Nayler's  Coronation  to  a  child's  hom-boA 
with  it ;  but  enough  of  self,  only  I  thoer>. 
(considering  your  politeness)  some  apotar 
was  necessary  for  my  Rambles  not  sppsv- 
ing  in  your  pages.  Fatigued,  as  you  nm 
well  suppose  1  am  when  I  state,  that  I  * 
my  poached  eggs  at  the  Cock,  in  Fit*  Seat 
LuoaviUe,  oo  Monday  evening,  and  ha«  tr 
veiled  nearly  two  hundred  and  forty  the* 
sand  miles  since,  you  will  t 
letter.    The  mot  is,  that  the 


planet  to  the  moon  have  been  r 
my  patent  telegraph  brc*t 


ferred  him,  it  was  not  on  account  of  his  libe- 
rality, or  any  other  virtue,  but  because,  if  my 
wore  failed  in  bulk  (which  I  consider  impos- 
sible), he  will  publish  it  in  two-penny  or  three- 
penny numbers,  which  will,  he  assures  me,  gull 
the  public  as  to  cheapness,  and  ensure  triple 
profits.  As  I  am  a  calculating  man,  and 
nave  lost  much  (though  not  by  Real  del  Mon- 
te shares  nor  any  gambling  in  the  Stock  Ex- 
change), I  was  anxious  to  secure  the  opinion 
and,  with  this  view,  I 
with  the  editor 
ose  penchant 

for  anticipatory  inspections  you  have  so  of- 
ten (and  I  say  unjustly)  abused.  It  appear- 
ed to  tne  ridiculous  to  wait  for  an  opinion 
until  the  expense  of  printing  was  incurred, 
and  t  therefore  sent  him  a  copy  of  the  first 
lir  Street !— FiimeVs  Devil. 


of  the  critical  world, 
commenced  a  corres 
of  the  L»****y  G 


from  th 
irregular  since 

that  I  have  not  been  half  informed  as » a» 
occurrences  on  this  sublunary  globe.  Alk* 
me,  therefore,  to  make  a  few  inquiries. 

Is  it  true,  that  wealth  so  superabotrnds  J 
England,  that  capitalists,  ou  their  knew,  a* 
treat  swindling  speculators  to  accept  and  » 
ploy  it ' 

Has  Lord  Ni 
and  been  dished  ? 

Has  I  Km!  Cochrane 
money,  or 
warfare  for, 
States  \ 

Has  the  Duke  of  St  Al ban's  accented  »> 
office  of  one  of  th«i  lords  of  die 
to  Mrs.  Coutta,  and,  if 

WHow"tfie?L  the  Duke  of  York  tax* 
a  leg  or  an  arm  in  ths 

How  many  leaders  of  the  Roman  Cf» 
Association  are  now  confined 
asylums,  and  has  a  n on- 
to prevent  the  planning 

t  Asmodeus  ia  gulled,  and  tb« 
L.  G.  baa  been  cracking  bis  j*es  ou 


made  a  miHw° r; 
'only  £950,000.  bybLs  prriiWj 
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ipient  rebels  in  Ireland,  and  the  ex -Irish 
raitors  in  New  York  ? 

Whether  has  Charles  Kemble  got  a  man 
3  repretem  a  monkey,  or  the  Coburg  trained 

monkey  to  imitate  Charles  Kemble  in  his 
tvourite  characters,  tlie  expensive  roonkeyry 
f  dress  excepted  ? 

Is  Miss  Paton  re>Uy  married,  or  is  she 
nlyfa  tenant  at  will-in  Sweet  WUliam  Cot- 
lge  near  KichinatidAnM  1 

Is  it  true,  that  five  Hamlets,  three  Romeo*, 
nd  nine  Juliets,  hare  been  damned  in*\he 
ist  two  years  at  the  winter  theatres? 

Can  orders  for  Coveni-Garden  Theatre  be 
Uained  in  Thornhaugh-street.  as  usual,  and 
ire  civilities  paid  in  dramatic  notes  as  for- 
nerly  I 

How  many  actresses  have,  by  the  success 
if  Miss  Foote,  been  induced  to  tread  in  her 
tens  to  popularity,  and  who  have  been  the 
VNES*  that  paid  the  piper  ? 

Is  it  true  that  Ellistou  is  so  much  refoMDcd, 
hit  be  lives  within  certain  prescribed  rules, 
neditating  near  the  scene  of  his  former  glory .' 

Is  it  true  that  Drury  Lane  Theatre  is  again 
urse  1  with  a  committee  of  management  ? 
bat  Mr.  Calcraft  is  going  to  revive  the 
*W  for  Fathers  of  Isaac  Bickerstaff,  and 
hat  Mr.  George  Robins  says  he  will  knock 
lown  all  opposition  ? 

Has  the  clerk  of  a  certain  daily  paper  mkI 
.  civil  thing  to  any  advertiser  during  the  last 
bur  months  ? 

Has  tlie  re  ever  been  an  instance  of  an 
rder  to  a  country  oewspaper,  to  withdraw 
n  advertisement,  being  acknowledged  to  be 
i-ceived  in  time ! 

When,  Mr.  Editoe,  you  have  answered 
iese  queries,  or  I  have  obtained  satisfactory 
^formation  on  the  subject  by  other  means,  1 
hall  know  how  to  shape  my  course.  I  would 
ave  sent  you  a  chapter  of  my  forthcoming 
fork,  but  for  your  absurd  and  stilted  conse- 
uence  about  not  inserting  any  anticipatory 
otices.  At  all  events  you  shall  hear  from 
ae,  and  that  soon,  for  neglect  an  old  friend 
<ho  may,  that  crime  shall  never  (justly)  be 


tTkV  F>ACL  FREDERIC  RM.HTLR. 

Iermaxy  has  recently  lost,  in  this  celebrated 
tan  (who  died  at  Bayreuth,  November  14), 
no  of  her  most  proline  and  popular  writers, 
et,  deservedly  admired  as  they  are  by  his 
>  n  countrymen,  his  productions  are  almost 
tally  unknown  among  us,  even  by  name ; 
id  so  rormtdnlik  are  the  difficulties  which  a 
mslator  would  have  to  overcome,  tnat  it  is 
:ry  doubtful  whether  any  c 
of  bis 


irtake  to  transfer  any  of  I 
to  the  English  language.  The  task  would 
quire  a  complete  familiarity  with  the  au- 
or's  peculiar  genius.  We  are  of  opinion, 
o,  that  Jean  Paul's  works,  like  Wilhelm 
cister,  and  many  other  productions  that 
vc  obtained  great  popularity  in  Germany, 
juld  hardly  please  tn  an  English  dress,  or 
tisfy  an  English  reader.  However  this 
»y  oe,  the  attempt  has  never,  that  we  are 
'are  of,  yet  been  made,  with  the  exception 
a  few  fragments  that  appeared  some  time 
voe.'-Prii.teT'rCcTil  


ago  in  The  London  Magazine,  from  the  pen 
of  Mr.  lie  Quineey,  who  offered  them  as  a 

 1  of  a„  intended  *  Richteriana.' 

ine- 

the  writings  of  Jean  Paul,  that 
much  from  their  merit ; 


tainly  det 

may  add,  also,  a  pedantry,  an  affectation, 
and  an  obscurity,  that  fatigue  and  distract 
the  reader.  Still  an  author  who  has  excited 
so  much  enthusiastic  admiration^  must,  un- 
doubtedly, possess  very  striking  and  promi- 
nent beauties,  although  they  may  not  be  ap- 
preciated by  foreigners;  and,  to  say  the  truth, 
we  believe  there  are  very  few  Englishmen 
indeed  who  understand  Richter  sufficiently 
to  relish  him.  Hi*  own  countrymen,  who 
must  be  allowed  to  be  the  most  competent 
judges,  esteem  him  for  the  nobleness  of  his 
sentiments,  his  poetic  talent,  his  rich  creative 
imagination,  his  sparkling  wit,  his  brilliant 
imagery,  his  copious  illustration,  and  the  ex- 
uberance of  his  language,— for  bis  energy 
both  of  thought  and  diction,  his  bold  and 
luxuriant  style,  and  the  glowing  colours  in 
which  he  arrays  every  object,  it  has,  how- 
ever, been  objected,  by  some  of  his 
that,-  great  as  are  the  beauties  of 


COl' NT  DC  LACEPEDE. 

This  distinguished  naturalist,  the  friend  and 
pupil  of  the  Illustrious  liuffon,  whose  career 
tie  followed  with  such  success,  died  lately,  in 
his  70th  year.  The  Histoire  Naturelle'  dea 
Cctaces,  and  his  works  on  Quadruples, 
Ovipares,  and  les  Poissons,  place  him  deserv- 
edly among  the  first  naturalists  of  any  age  or 
country,  enriching,  as  they  do,  this  depa 
menl  of  science  with  tlie 


ARICDOTE  OF  TUE  MEXICAN  ClfltRAL 
BRAVO. 

General  Bft  avo  and  his  family  are  Creoles 
of  Mexico.  Ilia  father  aud  himself  beheld 
with  emotion  the  enslavement  of  their  be- 
loved country,  and  panted  for  the  day  of  ila 
emancipation  from  the  bondage  of  its  tyrants. 
They  new  to  arms,  and  the  '  worker  of 
petticoats'  declared  them  rebels.— General 
Bravo's  father  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 


viceroy,  and  thrown  into  prison.  His  mo- 
ther was  employed  to  use  her  entreaties  with 
the  son.— She  entered   the  tent.    4 1  am 


that,  great 

parts,  there  is  a  certain  want  of  unity  of  in- 
terest in  his  works  that  disappoints  and  dis- 
satisfies the  reader. 

The  writings  of  Richter  are  so  numerous, 
that  we  si i nl  1  not  attempt  to  give  a  list  of 
them  here,  as  it  could  prove  hut  of  little  in- 
terest, aud  the  titles  of  many  of  them  are  ab- 
solutely untranslatable.  We  will,  therefore, 
content  ourselves  with  pointing  out  a  few  of 
the  most  remarkable;  vis.,  Tlie  Greenland 
lawsuits.  Extracts  from  the  Devil  s  Papers, 
The  Invisible  Lodge,  Hesperus,  Titan,  Leva- 
na,  dc.  , 

This  distinguished  man  was  born  at  Wun- 
sicde),  in  the  principality  of  Hayreuth,  March 
21,1763.  lie  was  educated  by  bis  father, 
who  was  one  of  the  preceptors  at  the  public 
school  at  Wunsicdel,  and  very  early  gave  an 
earnest  of  that  talent  which  distinguished  his 
literary  career.  He  made  his  debut  as  an  au- 
thor in  1783,  with  his  Greenland  Lawsuits, 
which  at  once  stamped  his  reputation  for  ori- 
ginality and  humour. 

The  following  notice  of  this  distinguished 
writer  is  translated  from  the  Frankfort  papers : 

'  Jean  Paul  Richter,  usually  called  Jean 
Paul,  one  of  the  most  original,  popu- 
lar, and  celebrated  writers  of  Germany, 
and  no  less  esteemed  for  bis  virtues  in 
all  tlie  relations  of  social  and  domestic 
life,  closed  his  earthly  career  on  the  evening 
of  the  Hth  instant.  Four  yes  rs  ago  he  lost 
his  only  son,  a  most  promising  young  man, 
who  was  pursuing  his  studies  with,  perhaps, 
too  much  tea).  Since  that  loss,  which  he 
bore  with  culm  resignation,  the  health  of  the 
worthy  old  man  bad  been  constantly  declin- 
ing. For  some  months  past,  his  eye-sight 
had  gradually  decayed,  till  the  lamp  of  life 
itself  expired.  He  leaves  two  daughters  and 
a  widow  to  lament  his  loss.  Valuable  mate- 
rials for  projected  works  had  been  collected 
by  him,  with  restless  activity,  till  the  angel 
of  death  called  him  to  the  land  of  spirits,  in 
which  he  had  long  since  been  at  home.' 


come  from  tlie  viceroy,  to  offer  you  an  in- 
dullo  and  every  honour  the  king  can  confer 
on  you  and  all  your  family,  if  you  submit  to 
his  clemencv,  and  lay  down  your  arms 
Your  father  s  life  will  be  spared,  and  your 


mother  and  family  be  made  happy,  and  the 
highest  honours  of  nobility  will  be  lavished 
upon  yourself  and  family,  if  you  will  forsake 
the  cause  of  freedom  and  leave  the  republi- 
cans.' He  surveyed  for  a  moment  his  pa- 
rent, while  the  deepest  emotion  took  posses- 
sion of  his  soul,  lie  replied,  '  that  you  are 
my  mother  I  always  believed  ;  but  now  I 
doubt  it.  No,  madam,  Gen.  Bravo  never 
can  consent  to  the  enslavement  of  his  coun- 
try. Let  my  father  die  like  a  patriot,  for  I 
will  never  sell  myself  and  country  on  such 
She  returned  to  the  viceroy,  and  his 


which  was  considered  invincible,  fell  in  widi 
Gen. ,  Bravo  and  his  little  band  of  patriots. 
A  battle  ensued ;  four  hundred  of  the  Euro- 
peans were  slain,  and  three  hundred  taken 
prisoners.  The  general  told  them,  '  Now  is 
my  revenge.'  "Next  day  he  called  out  his 
troops  and  ordered  them  to  load  ;  and  after 
addressing  his  army,  and  after  recapitulating 
tlie  many  and  cold-blooded  murders  perpe- 
trated by  the  royalists  on  some  of  the  richest 
Creole  families  and  best  patriots,  he  said, 
'This  is  the  moment  of  showing  to  my  ene- 


of  showing  I 
mies  and  the  world  the  revenge  Gen.  Bravo 
will  take  upon  the  murderers  of  his  father 
and  oppressors  of  his  country :  I  order  your 
release  and  freedom.  A  vessel  awaits  you 
on  the  coast  to  carry  you  hence.  If  any  one 
of  you  shall  be  found  in  this  country  again 
his  life  shall  be  tlie  forfeit.  Tell  your  king 
this  is  the  way  the  republic  revenges  i 
its  i 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 

POKALO. 

Written /or  it  Gaelic  Melody. 
Youko  Donuld  dearer  loved  than  life 

Tlie  proud  Dunallan's  daughter  ; 
Eut  barr'd  by  feudal  hate  and  stiifr, 

In  vain  be  loved  and  sought  her. 
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She  loyed  the  lord  of  Garry's  Glen— 

The  chieftain  of  Clanronald— 
A  thousand  plaided  HigUUnd  men 

Clasp'd  the  claymore  for  Donald. 
On  Scotland  rush'd  the  Danish  hordes, 

Dunallan  faced  his  fbeman  ; 
Beneath  him  bared  ten  thou&and  swords, 

Of  vassal,  serf,  and  yeomen. 
The  fray  was  fierce — and  at  its  height 

Was  seeu  a  I 


ssjiMfAj  fortmnrtin  the  fight, 


praised,  brave  knight !  thy  steel  hath 
striven 

The  sharpest  In  the  slaughter, 
Crave  wbat  tbou  wilt  of  mine—'tis  given, 

Though  even  my  darling  daughter.' 
The  mask  is  fallen  from  his  face— 

Tlie  chieftain  of  Clanronald ! 
And  fucs  enclasp  in  fiiends'  embrace 

Du Dalian  with  yonng  Donald ! 

Dunallan'a  balls  ring  loud  with  glee— 

Tbe  feast -cup  gfeds  Gbngurry— 
lie  joy  that  should  for  ever  be 

When  mutual  lovers  marry. 
Tbe  shout  and  shell  the  revellers  raise, 

Dunallan  and  Clanroaald, 
And  minstrel  measures  pour  to  praise 

Fair  Catherine  and  her  Donald  I  imi.au. 

TO  r*HE. 

O !  thou  that  dost  mislead  tbe  minds  of  men, 

Aud  dazale  e'en  tbe  wisest  with  thy  rays. 
Thou  wisp  that  lures  them  from  their  earthly 
den, 

Then  lcaveat  them  wandering  .in  Fancy's 
maze, 

TJncomprchcnded  things,  on  which  tbe  gaze 
Of  millions  turn,  admire,  yet  know  not  why, 
that  it  is  the  mode,  thou  deity, 

i  vain  shrine  myriads  of  human  kind 
1  each  other,  madly  blind, 
t  influence  o'er  my  destiny  ? 
[  it  were  better  it  be  told, 
Ere  the  warm  blood  of  youtbfaloess  grow  cold 
Say  1  shall  1  e'er  thy 
Or,  falling,  to  tby  si 


FINE  ARTS. 

THK  CREATION — MARTIN. 

'  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light.' 
Last  week  I  offered  a  few  remarks  upon  the 

sliadow  forth,  or  embody  an  essence,  incom- 
prehensible and  inconceivable,  under  such  a 
sulatancc  as  the  imagination  of  a  painter 
may  suggest.  In  this  dead  season  of  the 
year,  when  there  is  little  or  nothing  new  in 
the  world  ol  fine  arts  worth  commenting  up- 
on, I  cannot  do  better  than  resume  the  same 
subject,  and  illustrate  it  by  a  few  more  ex- 
amples; and  I  engage  in  the  task  more  rea- 
dily, because  I  think  it  has  never  been  dis- 
cussed candidly  and  impartially. 

As  to  the  objection  repeatedly  urged  by 
those  who  merely  look  upon  the  surface  of 
tilings,  that  there  is  a  degree  of  levity,  if  not 
of  impiety,  in  making  such  a  use  of  the  su- 
preme Power,  I  think  a  little  reflection  will 
prove  it  to  be  entirely  groundless.  It  should 
be  remembered,  that  the  sacred  writings  con- 
tinually personify  the  Creator ;  it  should  be 
remembered,  that  almost  all  our  prayers — 
that  tbe  whole  of  our  liturgy,  pure,  grand, 
and  sublime  as  it  is,  invest  the  Godhead 
with  worldly  titles — Lord  of  lords,  Riog  of 
kings,  &c  ;  and  it  should  be  remembered, 
that  the  great  epic  of  England,  which  do 
one  yet  has  dared  to  charge  with  levity  or 
impiety,  represents  the  Deity,  if  not  exactly 
in  a  human  guise,  at  least  as  possessing  ma- 
ny of  the  properties  of  mortality.  To  be  con- 
sistent, then,  in  our  opinions,  we  must  allow 
■the  painter  the  same  liberty  we  so  willingly 
concede  to  the  poet.  Both,  in  fact,  are  po- 
ets: the  one  speaks  to  the  eye— the  other  to 
the  ear;  and  both,  therefore,  ought  to  be 
I  judged  by  the  same  measure.   If  we  con- 
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Bj  Mti,  Carry,  author  of «  Lotting 
Givr  nic  tbe  man  who  boldly  d 

His  inmost  thoughts  dmckmo— 
Who  spurns  the  mask  that  Flatt'ry 

Nor  bends  to  Virtue's  foes. 


To  blast  tbe  good  man's  . 
Assert  that  < 

And  vindicate  bis  fame. 
Dares,  too,  unaw'd  by  rank  or  I 

His  scom  of  Vice  avow  , 
But  to  tbe  mau  of  sense  and  worth, 

(Though  clod  in  rag*),  will  bow. 

'ft  LIFE  OF  SHK 

this? 


Moore's  Life  of 


c's  lift  assuredly  it  is, 
But 'Us  the  d*otk  of  : 

ANOTHER. 

Dear  Tommy,  since  you've  sucb  a  gift. 
Of  giving  your  dead  friends  a  lift, 
f  wonder  that  you  donl  essay 
To-try  your  fist  on  Castlcreigh. 


with  tbe  writer 
s  Life-  of 


denui  the  one,  the  other  must  fall  under  the 
same  censure ;  and  then  the  next  step  must 
necessarily  be,  to  assert  that  the  personifica- 
tion used  in  tbe  inspired  writings  are  unbe- 
coming the  dignity  of  Omnipotence — that 
our  prayers  savour  of  impiety — that  our  mo- 
ralists and  divines  offend  their  Maker  with 
the  very  breath  that  is  intended  to  be  put 
forth  in  his  praise  and  honour — and  that, 
every  time  we  mention  our  God,  we  address 
him  or  speak  of  him  in  language  which  beto- 
kens a  want  of  respect,  or  a  want  of  religious 
veneration  for  his  attributes.  Bnt  who  is 
mad  enough  to  hazard  such  a  doctrine  ?  No 
one  directly,  and  in  so  many  words,  but  all 
indirectly,  and  in  fact,  who  raise  objections, 
on  tbe  plea  of  morality,  against  any  attempt 
to  affix  upon  the  canvass  an  ideal  represen- 
tation of  the  Almighty.  In  truth,  the  world 
— at  least  this  our  western  portion  of  it,  has 
grown  over  squeamish  ana  canting  of  late. 
Such  folly  must  be  put  down. 

The  advantages  arising  from  attempts  of 
this  nature  are  proportioned  to  the  greatness 
of  the  design,  and  the  difficulty  of  executing 
it.  Nothing  tends  more,  or  indeed  so  much, 
to  the  march  of  knowledge,  or  the  improving 
human  capacity,  as  the  attempt  to  create  and 
set  up  an  ideal  perfection.  If  we  content 
ourselves  with  the  humble  employment  of 

that  only  which 
can  be 


made  in  knowledge,  arts,  or  science?  Yean 
may  roll  on  and  on ;  generations  may  arise 
and  pass  away  from  the  face  of  creation ;  the 
world,  time,  everything  perishable  may  pro- 
ceed onward  to  its  end;  but  man,  and  man's 
knowledge,  will  remain  as  stationary  as 
— as  dark,  as  little,  and  as  ii 
They  are,  then,  bold  and  daring  fli: 
raise  us  from  the  earth  on  which  we  plod — 
which  encourage  us  to  exert  the  natural  pow- 
ers with  which  we  are  gifted,  and  which  bars 
enabled  us  to  rear  up  those  magnificent  w orb 
of  art,  science,  and  literature,  whose  substance 
shall  last  for  ages  after  die  flitting  being; 
who  created  them  have  passed  away,  *^ 
whose  fame  and  memory  sfaai 
even  they  have  crumbled  into 

*  So  much  may  serve  by  way  of  proem, 
Proceed  we  therefore  with  our 

Mr.  Martin's  picture  of  The 
which  stands  at  the  head  of  this 
been  seen  by,  and  is  doubtless 

of  die  readers  of  The  IMerory  (a-> 
It  forms  one  of  hi*  de*t$ns~  t>  tb 
splendid  illustrations  of  Milton,  which  Ls 
genius  has  given  to  the  world.   It  reprr*r> 
the  Almighty  at  the  moment  when  he  s 
imagined  as  sending  forth  bis  fiat, 4  Let  then 
be  light — and  there  was  light.'    In  the  Bid- 
die  of  the  picture,  the  Deity  is  tepresesrt 
in  the  garb  and  figure  of  a  man ;  before  ba- 
ts the  sun,  behind  him  the  stars  and  a** 
His  right  hand  is  held  out,  and  the  sab 
burst  into  radiance  before  it;  whilst  rb •*>*". 
and  stars,  though  yet  unefful^ent,  at 
beginning  to  be  tipped  with  the  resVc  s 
These  are  the  general  outlines  of  the  peart 
which  I  have  hinted  at  merely  to  give  a  bet- 
ter idea  of  the  wav  in  which  the  Doty  is  a» 
traduced.   Now  the  conception  of  du»  pic- 
ture is  very  fine ;  perhaps  it  would  act  b 
overrating  it,  to  say  that  it  is  equally  subrra 
as  the  grand  passage  it  is  intended  to  uia»- 
irate.    But  Martin  has  spoiled  all  hv  Ins  ex- 
ecution.   No  one  should  venture  upon  s«ci 
a  hazardous  experiment  as  that  of  " 
the  Creator,  who  is  not  a 
Martin's  figures  are  al 
are  puppets,  then  what  must  be  bis  Cod' 
The  figure,  however,  is  partly  eoacea&i  b 
clouds,  which  takes  off  somewhat  of  the  » 
gainly  appearance  which  most  of  has  htm 
evince.   Indeed,  had  Martin, 
but  be  conscious  of  bis  own  wei 
excised  a  little  more  judgment  in 
he  might  have  considerably  ir 
picture,  and  at  the  same  time  sluUdrd  her- 
self from  this  objection.    Instead  of  tnu( 
the  outline  of  the  figure  strongly  and  MR* 
nently,  he  should  nave  obscured  it  eon--, 
behind  the  clouds  or  shadows  which  he  a* 
thrown  before  it,  merely  leaving  a  ' 
head  protruding.   This  - 
degree  of  mystic 


describing  and  developing 
wc  see  and  know,  what 


sjasaw 

the  sublimity  of  the  scene;  k'baapURW 
left  something  fur  the  imagination  to  spRv 
late  upon, — otque  omw  igaotampn  ssssaib 

tit .   As  it  is,  I  think  the  < 
ing  of  every  encomium  that 
it — i  think  the  way  in 
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is  here  employed  by  the  artist  in  every  re- 
spect worthy  of  that  great  and  grand  power 
of  designing  and  imagining  which  character- 
izes almost  til  of  Martin's  pictures,  but  the 
execution  is  equally  faulty  and  ill  jud| 


and  we  hope  to  see  him  to 


TBS  DRAMA, 

AMD  rUBLIC  AMUSEMENTS. 

Dmrrr  Lake  Theatre.— On  Thursday 
►veiling  Sheridan's  irumitable  comedy  of  the 
School  for  Scandal  was  performed  at  this 
Jif aire,  for  the  purpose  of  Mis*  Kelly  appear- 
ing in  I-»d_v  Teazle.  Hie  character  is  not  one 
exactly  suited  to  this  able  actress  ;  but  she 
f kossesses  so  muck  talent,  that  there  are  few 
to  'which  she  wtli  not  play  welL  If  the 
Teazle  of  Miss  Kelly  was  deficient  in 
it  was  in  dignity,  and  the  graceful 
jh  life;  her  acting,  however,  was 
m  many  scenes  excellent,  particularly  those 
in  which  either  arch  humour,  or  pathos,  were 
to  be  exhibited  ;  her  quarrels  and  reconcilia- 
*ans  with  Sir  Peter  were  distinguished  by 
spirit,  playfulness,  and  good  humour;  but 
perhaps  her  greatest  triumph  was  in  the 
tceue  when,  in  repelling  the  base  advances  of 
Joseph  Surface,  she  adverts  to  the  kindness  of 


Sir  Peter*  The  look,  the 


ard  the  feei- 


ng, were  all  strikingly  impressive,  aud  drew 
orth  thunders  of  applause.  All  the  other  ae- 
on were  out  of  their  places.  Dowton ,  who  is 
o  excellent  a  Sir  Oliver  Surface,  does  not 
.'.me  in  Sir  Peter,  and  Mr.  Williams  can  no 
note  play  Sir  Oliver,  than  he  could  imitate 
he  contortions  of  Maaurier.  Wa'lack,  too, 
*ho  is  excellent  in  Joseph  Surface,  had 
he  part  of  Charles  transferred  to  him  Mrs. 
indoor  was  admirably  sustained  by  Mrs. 
-Hvison.  Kuiglu's  Moms  was  good,  and  so 
t  as  Browne's  Sir  Benjamin  Backbite. 

C'oTEitT  Garde*  Theatre.— -Clan,  so 
dmirably  performed  by  Miss  Tree,  has 
>und  a  new  representative  in  Miss  Paton, 
vho  plays  it  very  well ;  and  that  clever  little 
irl,  Miss  Goward,  has  appeared  to  ad van - 
zge  in  the  part  of  Sophia,  in  the  comedy  of 
>e  Rood  to  Rum. 

A  new  after  piece,  in  one  long  act,  called 
ie  Scapegoat,  has  been  produced  here: 
story  turns  on  the  pupil  of  a  country 
being  married  and  the  father  of  a 


ne  was  in  love  wnn  noining  our,  njs 
ooks.  Far  res  played  the  schoolmaster  ad- 
orably, and  carried  the  piece  on  his  own 

■caped  being  d— — d. 
A  new  Hamlet,  almost  the  only  thing  not 
anted  at  this  theatre,  made  his  appearance 
i  Monday  night,  in  the  person  of  Sir.  Serle, 
in  the  English  theatre  at  Brussels.  In 
•rson,  he  is  about  the  middle  size,  slender, 
tth  a  countenance  somewhat  expressive  ;  he 
>pears  to  have  a  good  knowledge  of  stage 
isiness ;  he  gave  a  few  new  readings,  as 
ey  arc  termed,  and  not  always  in  the  best 
■te;  in  many  of  the  scenes,  however,  he 
ayed  very  well.  Mr.  Serle  is  a  very  pains- 
king  actor,  who  'weighs  well  his  words 
•fore  he  gives  them  breath;'  in  his  pauses, 
!  is  so  insufferably  long,  that  he  spun  out 
is  long  play  about  half  an  hour  longer  than 
ual.    Mr.  Serle,  however,  possesses  talent, 


of  unknown  antiquity,  is  ascertained  from 
( the  name  of  the  farm  in  which  this  peat  moss 
~~  ~~        i  occurs,  and  which  it  has  borne  for  many  cen- 

LITERATUfLE  AND  SCIENCE.  |  turies,  tit.  C'ocklesbury.  Specimens  were 
Itoyd Society.— Oo  Thursday,  the  Royal  j  laid  on  the  table  of  Mr.  W. ;  and  live  spe- 
cimens would  have  been  exhibited,  but  for 
the  circumstance  of  the  ditch  having  been 
frozen  over  when  a  friend  visited  the  place, 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  them.  The 
cockles  are  found  in  considerable  number, 


Society  met  at  its  rooms  in  Somerset  House, 
to  choose  the  officers  for  the  ensuing  year, 
when  Sir  Humphry  Davy  was  re-elected 
President,  and  the  following  gentlemen 
were  appointed  the  Council :— John  Barrow, 
Esq. ;  John  Bostock,  M.  D. ;  Sir  Ashley 
Paston  Cooper,  Bart. ;  Benjamin  Gompertt, 
Esq.  ;  Stephen  Groomtridge,  Esq. ;  Sir 
Abraham  Hume,  Bart. ;  Daniel  Moore, 
Esq.;  llicbard,  Earl  of  Monut  Edgecombe ; 
Peter  Mark  Roger,  M.  D.  j  James  South, 
Esq.  At  the  dinner,  which  followed,  Mr. 
Peel  announced  that  his  Majesty  had  placed 
two  annual  medals,  of  the  value  of  fifty  gui- 
neas each,  at  the  disposal  of  the  council  of 
the  Royal  Society,  to  be  distributed  by  them 
as  rewards  for  scientific  discoveries.  The 
two  Copley  medals  were  awarded  to  M. 
Arago,  the  Astronomer  Royal  of  France ; 
and  to  Mr.  Barlow,  the  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics in  the  Military  Academy  at  Wool- 
wich. Both  these  medals  were  given  for 
discoveries  relating  to  the  variation  of  the 
magnetic  needle. 

M.  Pons,  professor  of  astronomy  at  Flo- 
rence, discovered,  on  the  7th  November,  a 
comet,  in  the  constellatiou  of  Endanus, 
having  about  54  degrees  of  right  ascension, 
aud  14  degrees  south  declination.  It  cannot 
be  seen  without  the  aid  of  a  telescope ;  ac- 
cording to  M.  Pons,  it  moves  about  twenty 
minutes  per  day,  in  a  south-west  direction. 

On  the  3d  ultimo,  &  cloud  of  fire  was  seen 
traversing  the  horizon  in  a  direction  from 
north  to  south  in  the  arrondisseraent  of 
Thionville  in  France  ;  its  appearance  was 
succeeded  by  intense  darkness. 

In  the  press,  the  History  of  the  Assas- 
sins, from  Oriental  Authoniies;  translated 
from  the  German  of  Jos.  Von  Hammer,  with 
Notes  and  Illustrations.— The  Secret  Corres- 

Emdetice  of  Madame  de  Maintenon  and  the 
rineess  des  Ursins;  from  the  original  MSS. 
in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  de  Chotseul. — 
The  History  of  the  Inquisition ;  a  translation 
of  the  celebrated  Work  of  Llorente,  the  Se-    or,  fa 

Virtue*  and  Vim. — Andrea  Martineti,  a 
or,  the  Service'  Afloat  and  celebrated  artist,  painted,  by  order  of  Pope 
Ashore ;  with  characteristic  Reminiscences,  Innocent  VII.,  the  four  cardinal  virtues,  with 
Fragments,  and  Opinions,  by  an  officer  of  |  their  opposite  vices.  The  pope  not  reward- 
rank. — The  Story  of  Isabel,  by  the  author  ing  him  as  he  expected,  he  said;  '  Hery  ftt- 
of  the  Favourite  of  Nature. — Tales  from  the  ther,  shall  I  paint  one  more  vice,  called  fn- 


and  appear  to  be  the  common  species  of  our 
sandy  shores,  corxlimn  cdtdc.  —  Edinburgh 
Ob*rver. 

A  society  of  gentlemen,  artists,  and  persons 
interested  in  the  study  of  die  human  figure, 
have  for  several  weeks  past  held  their  meet- 
ings in  a  portion  of  the  Gallery  belonging  to 
the  British  Artists,  in  Pal)  Mall  East.  The 
mention  of  the  existence  of  such  a  society 
may  extend  its  benefits  into  new  channels. 
At  a  meeting  on  Tuesday  last,  in  furtherance 
of  their  useful  pursuits,  a  comprehensive  and 
luminous  lecture  was  delivered  by  Mr. Smith, 
on  architecture  and  sculpture,  in  which  he 
exhibited  several  curious  specimens  of  Egyp- 
tian antiquities. 

New  works  in  the  press,  by  the  author  of 
the  English  Spy:— The  Punster's  Pocket- 
Book,  a  choice  Christmas  Nut  for  the  Merry 
to  Crack ;  and  Modem  Meditations  among 
the  Tombs,  or  Portraits  of  the  Living  and 
the  Dead,  with  their  autographs,  illustrated 
with  portraits  and  notes. 

New  Mtcktmieul  Ptncrr. — A  man  named 
Ignazio  Roberto,  of  Troina,  in  Sicily,  has  in- 
vented a  machine  with  which  ships  may  be 
moved  by  hand,  instead  of  the  dangerous 
steam  engines.  Three  persons,  one  of  whom 
works  an  hour  and  rests  himself  two  hours, 
are  sufficient  to  move  a  vessel  of  20  tons 
(40,OOOlbsOi,  and  so  in  proportion  for  larger 

He  affirms,  that  he  has 
trials  of  it ;  he  offers  to  apply 
it  to  any  vessels  for  which  it  may  be  required, 
and  to  indemnify  the  proprietor  for  the  first 
two  trials  if  the  machine  should  not  act  satis- 
factorily.— MiUm  Gazette. 

s=  ■  sa 
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German,  by  George  Soane,  A.  B. — Also, 
a  new  work,  by  the  author  of  Rameses. 

The  Wemerian  Society  of  Edinburgh  held 
their  first  meeting  for  the  season  on  the  19th 
ult.  A  very  interesting  paper  was  read  by 
Henry  Witham,  Esq.,  on  the  discovery  of 
live  cockles  in  peat  moss.  This  shell-fish 
was  discovered  by  Mr.  Witham  about  a 
month  ago,  in  Yorkshire,  forty  miles  from 
the  sea-coast,  in  the  course  of  a  mioeralogical 
He  was  led  to  the  spot  by  a  tra- 
"  in  the  country  of  this 


gratitude  j'  *  Yes,' answered  the  pope,  *  if 
you  add  another  virtue,  which  is  entitled  Pa- 


libelled  in 

all  ages.  The  ancient  calumniators  said  of 
him,  that  he  spent  his  patrimony  in  riotous 
gluttony,  then  turned  soldier,  and,  proving  a 
coward,  betook  himself  to  the  safer  method 
of  destroying  men  as  an  apothecary.  He 
accused  of  poisoning  Alexander,  for 

Of* 

anomalous  occurrence,  and  found  the  cockles  1  learned  roan  in  France,  calls  him  equally  a 
alive  in  the  sandy  bottom  of  a  drain  which  1  poisoner  of  soul  aud  body.  Martin  Luther 
had  been  formed  through  the  moss.  That  j  was  of  opinion  that  he  was  certainly  dead 
cockles  had  exislsd  in  that  spot  for  a  period  and  damned.   There  is  a  scarry  jest  of  him 


ftt 
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in  the  Gcsta  Romanofurn,  how  his  mistress 
saddled  and  bridled  him  like  an  am,  and  rode 
UDon  his  back.  In  our  own  country  he  meets 
with  still  worse  usage  from  those  dirty  book- 
sellers who  fall  under  the  notice  of  the  socie- 
ty for  the  suppression  of  vice* 

Pnnndenttal  I  \vurrcnctt. — There  are  some 
persons  who  literally  see  the  hand  of  Pro- 
vidence m  every  circumstance,  however  tri- 
fling, and  who  use  the  term  in  a  way  that 
savours  somewhat  of  profaneness — at  least  to 
em  not  quite  so  pious  as  their  own.  A  good 
woman  of  this  description,  who  seemed  to 
think  that  Providence  superintended  all  the 
minutisr  of  her  domestic  affairs,  was  thus  re- 
proved one  day  by  a  visitor.  In  the  room 
where  they  happened  to  be  sitting  the  servant 
accidentally  broke  two  squares  of  glass  in  the 
window.  4  How  very  provoking  P  cried  the 
old  lady,  in  a  tone  not  of  the  most  Christian 
meekness.  '  Say,  rather,  madam,  how  ex- 
tremely  provittrntial.'  *  Providential !'  'Yes, 
madam,  for  I  see  the  ^aiier  this  very  mo- 
ment coming  to  the  door.' 

A  N  IMPROMPTU 
Written  upon  hutting  of  the  Death  of  Mitt 
UncUe,  aged  80,  teho  departed  (Am  itft,  last 
«•<»<•,«/  I'wictettAa'a. 
Buc  kles ,nla«!  being  out  of  fashion  quite, 
That  no  one  chase  this  Buckle  may  be  right ; 
Old  maids  or  bachelors  wc  pity — not  abuse  ; 
*Tis  pity  10  they  live)  and  know  not  what  Ibey 
lose; 

And  though  this  Buckle  would  not  'buckle  to,' 
May  she  have  joys  above  that  here  she  never 
knew , 

Should  some,  in  hopes  of  love  and  joy  here 
chuckle, 

Let  none  refute  a  sigh  for  four  score-yeArs  Miss 

Buckle.  a- 

Twit* hum,  ffov.  28, 1835* 

Important  Quaiifi, r*.'iont.  —  A  gay  young 
fellow,  who  piqued  himself  on  the  character 
of  a  libertine,  was  expatiating  upon  the 
qualifications  necessary  to  form  a  perfect 
tnd  accomplished  debauchee ;  when,  having 
ftnislked  his  tirade,  he  turned  to  one  of  the 
company  present,  who  seemed  to  receive  this 
sajly  very  gravely,  and  whom,  therefore,  he 
wished  to  quiz,  and  a,sked  his  opinion.  Not  at  all 
disconcerted  at  this  insolence,  the  gentleman 
replied  very  drily  :  '  It  appears  to  me,  sir, 
Utat  you  have  omitted  to  say  anything  of  i 
two  of  the  roost  important  and  essential  qua- 
lifications.' '  Indeed  I  and  pray  what  may 
they  be  ?'  'An  excessively  weak  head,  and 
a  thoroughly  bad  heart.' 

Human  Countenance. — An  old  author  says 
of  the  human  face, '  It  is,  as  it  were,  the  soul 
abbreviated,  that  is,  the  pattern  and  image  of 
tin  Soul;  her  escutcheon  with  many  quarters, 
representing  the  collection  of  all  her  titles  of 
honour,  planted  and  placed  in  the  gate  and 
fure  front,  to  the  end  that  men  may  know 
that  here  is  her  abode  and  her  palace.  It  is 
as  the  hand  of  a  dial,  which  noteth  the  hours 
and  moments  of  time,  the  wheels  and  mo- 
tions themselves  being  hid  within  :  to  be  brief, 
it  is  the  throne  of  beauty  and  love,  the  seat 


of  laushter  and  kissing,  two  things  very  pro- 
per and  aitreeable  unto  man. 

In  a  schedule  of  the  offices,  fees,  and  ser- 
vices, which  the  I  -ord  Wharton  had  with  the 
wardenry  of  the  west  marche  and  captainship 
of  the  city  and  castle  of  Carlisle,  about  1547, 
a  trumpeter  is  rated  at  sixteenpence  per  di- 
et*, and  a  surgeon  only  at  twelvepenee. 


lFork$  if<  published — December  Ta(r».  7  a  <M.— 
Petdiiilno  Francka,  4* — 0u1wrr*i  Antumn  in  O'ee,  e, 
dm  I0<  M. — Elton',  Itinan  Emperor*.  7«  iW  — Si»„. 
hope'i  Greece.  H,».  hi.  erf — Spirit  of  the  Public 
JmimaU,  V>i — The  Subaltern,  T«.— Coventry  Pageant! 
and  Myiterie*.  try  Sharp,  4tn.  "V  3a.— Nnveaiher 
Nighti.  Svo.  IS,. — Rtchardarm's  Poetic  Hmirt,  8V— 
Bennett!  Manual  i  f  Lulnmi,  7i.  6n*  —The  Young 
Artirt,  V.  6d — Viatner'e  ami  Brewer'i  Guide,  lit  — 
N  rcholi'i  PmtimM,  Stc.  of  King  Jauee  I.,  Parti  5,8. 
and  T.  4to.  IOj.  fid.  each. 

At 8,  OM  Bond  Street  |  AS,  Cnrnhill.  and  of  aj  Hook- 
ecllera.  price  5a.— No.  XXIV.  ef 

BUCKINGHAM'S  ORIENTAL  HE- 
RALD vaa  patllabed  on  Wcdoeaday  ■••>.  Dae.  I. 
Thla  Work  contain*  ttic  Uteat  and  moat  Authentic 
Inlell  gence  from  India  and  other  Crmntrie*  nf  the  Eaal ; 
»nd.  with  itt  niaroaatoiia  aaj  Orieatal  Subject!,  anilei 
Original  Eeaaya  on  Ilia  Lileialiire  mid  Policy  af  tha 
Went— Review*  of  New  PoMication*— Poetic  Contri- 
bution!— Aad  a  variety  of  Information  oa  nhiecta  of 
general  utility  and  inietrit  to  readcra  io  bota  Hatuia- 
poeeei. 


VARIORUM  EDITION  OP  OVID. 

PgBLII  OVIDU  NASONIS  OPERA 
OMNIA,  E  Taxta  Durnianiii;  cam  Naiia  Har- 
lea*l|, ajlerrgll,  Barraauni,  Lrmairi,  neeaan  qol'iqadim 
IVutleii  hea-tenui  leeditei,  atquealiorum  arlectiisimii. 
V.- 1  l.aad  It.  IS*  each. 

Tbia  edition  i«  beautifully  printed  upon  a  mpernn* 
paper,  in  daray  octavo,  aud  will  b*  rotanrued  in  6»a 
folamra.  two  nf  which  are  already  publiebed. 

A  few  eopie*  arc  printed  a|toa  larga  imper,  at  Ona 
Oaiitra  a  vnlunie. 

A  varfanm  edition  of  the  wnrka  of  Ovid  baa  long 
beeo  a  deeired  object  wilb  tit*  literary  world.  Tbe 
tevt  of  Rutin  aim  forma  tlx  baaia  of  the  one  adopted  to 
tlia  |irrftnt  edition.  Which  hat  been  n>o*t  carefally  col- 
lated and  reviled  The  raaearclte*  "f  tbc  nrnat  di»lin> 
Kuiatiew  coTameiitatnra,  aaclentaud  modern,  have  been 
married  to  for  tbe  illuttratlon  of  Ihil  intereatiiig  poet, 
and  a  cnniiderable  namber  of  Nolea  try  Heulley,  not 
hitherta  pobtiihed.  baa  beeo  added  fn.nn  tbe  papcra  dc- 
|ioai(ed  in  the  Brillih  Mnaenitl. 

Oxford :  printed  for  XV.  PickerioR.  C.'liaacrry  Laae, 
London  |  and  Talboya  and  Wheeler,  Oxford. 

Price  1*. 

THE  HACKNEY  COACH  and  CA- 
BRIOLET  POCKET  COMPANION  i  coatalo- 
in«  7VK>  Parea  from  75  Cuacli  Btaiidi  tw  tbe  moat  fra- 
nueuled  parti  of  the  Mrlrop«li«aDd  Ita  envirooa,  and  ta 
ihr  Theatre*.  Sold  aim,  balf  hound,  prire  la  6d  ;  and 
in  roan  with  a  tnck,  or  iu  a  can*  with  gilt  edfea,  Sa. 

'  Tim  little  bnok  will  be  foaad  excvdiogly  aarful  to 
all  at  ran  pen  vialtioe;  London,  and  area  In  atultitadn 
who  ha>*  long  reiided  ia  the  malropnlia.  It  exceed- 
ingly portable,  aud  may  em ly  be  comulted  by  tbe  |ru- 
•eitger  wheo  on  Ilia  joarney,  aa  a  gnard  agalnit  itnputi. 
(mil.  A  aioKie  detect  loo  will  probably  lelmbarae  hla 
n i>e iivr  Tbe  arramreinent  is  alubabrtiral,  and  the 
Cottb  Standi  are  enumeialed.  to  that  little  difficnlty 
can  orcnr  in  inditar  the  legal  fire  to  any  given  place.' 
— Imperial  Magaiina,  Jaa  IRwS. 

See  elan  L'trrarr  Garette,  Nov.  13t»i,  ITO4. 
COKRRCT  ABSTRACTS  of  the  NEW  ACTS  for 
nlaliliabing  uniformity  of  WIIUHTS)  Bad  MEA- 
SURES, with  tbe  exact  Dimenaioui  nf  tbe  iiiioni 
Haaioieti  Six  Original  Tiblei.  com|iaring  the  Old  and 
New  Standard*,  ke  by  tbe  aid  of  which  Dralrn  and 
Parcbaaera  way  eaaity  uiideiatand  I  1m  Total  Change 
thruUKhout  the  t'nited  Kingdom,  whieli  will  take  place 
January  |«t.  1896.— By  Henry  Butter,  Matter  of  tha 
Acudcuiy.  Giaiwell  Road  (  Fouitn  Edition,  with  addi- 
tion*, iu  I3oo  price  li. 

Printed  by  and  for  J.  S  llodann.  15.  C'ou  Street, 
Halt. hi  Garden;  and  mM  by  W.  Slmpkiu  and  K.  Mat- 

NuUonrra'  Hall  tVnil  Ludgale  Street  ;  II  K.  I 
Tboinaa,  7.  Ilaaovcr  Sheet,  llauover  Square ;  anJ  all 
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OXFORD  ENGUSH  CLASSICS. 

DR.  JOHNSON'S  WORKS,  Vol  X. 
Priceg* 

Dr  ROBERTSON  S  WORKS.  Vol  VII  prices*. 

LORD  BACON  S  WORKS.  By  Beet!  Montart. 
E»q  ,  Vol  III.  price  ft*. 

•a*  Gcntleiitea  deaironi  of  procuring  Uie  large  aaarf 
of  I  be  above  work*  are  reojaaated  ta  make  i  mated  m 
applianUmii.  aa  a  limited  number  uoly  la  pealed. 

SII\KSPEARE'S  PLvYSand  POBMK.  erowa  •** 
V..|  X  and  XI.  price  Ba.  each    Completing  tbe  won 

SPENSER'S  POETICAL  WORKS.  Varf   T.  warn 
Portrait,  unc*  Sa.   Which  complete*  Ilia  aroik. 
rjtilform  with  the  ahnane, 

MERRICK'S  (ROBI  RT|  POETI CA L  WORKS,  i 
1  vote. crown  »*o.  wilb  portrait  of  Worthmgton,  i  r 

A.  la 

•  *  Of  this  work  a  very  limited  nnmhrr  ta  prints 
Puliliihed  hy  William  Pickering.  Luudon  ;  and  Ti! 
U-ya  and  Wheel, r.  Oxford.  

ROMAN  EMPERORS— A  SCHOOL  CLASS- BOOK 
Juit  paUiihrd.  in  Itdlo.  embelliilted  witta  naaoa  ef  U* 

Roman  Empire,  and  twelve  portrait  a,  |ark»  7a,  af 

baaarda, 

A    HISTORY  of  the  ROMAN  EU- 

-<a  PEKORS,  from  the  Aceeaaiow  of  Aaapaatas6 
the  Fall  of  the  ijtat  C-nalautiue     Iu  Seeen  Bmrki. 

By  CHARLES  A  ELTON.  I  .., 
Author  of  Specimen"  and  Biugvaptticai  Nulkceaof  (af 
Claaaie  PoeU.  auc 
London  i  printed  for  Baldwin,  Cradnra..  ami  Jay. 
Br  whom  are  alio  i>uidi>h«-.i. 

ESSAYS ou  tbe  INSTITLTIONS.  G<>VERN  MtVT 
and  MANNERS  of   the   STATES  a*  ANCIENT 
GREECE    The  Second  Edition,  rton  nricw  Tv  ftr 
Henry  David  Hill,  DD.  Profeatur  of  Greek  in  t*r  t % 
vernty  of  St.  Andrew'*. 

'  To  ynuag  perton*  who  are  jnat  enter  if 
higher  claaaie*,  aud  to  atudiou*  men  wtto 
arf  rrpainug,  by  their  nwa  indualry,  i  h<- 1 
feels  uf  aO  imperfect  adncallon,  a  more  u 
cannot,  am  think,  well  be  fnrniiliail  *    final  Hill  aW 

SKETCHES  ol  tbe  DOMESTIC  MANNERS  aW 
INSTITUTIONS  of  the  ROMANS-    Km  H 

'Carefally  and  jadictowily  ciaotpiled  frnoaa  rrr>' 
the  be*t  suuice*,  tbete  are  few  b»>ka  of  tbe  kiat  nwa 
we  could  recommend  to  tie  pat  into  tlx  hmarda 
tienona  with  greater  axtlifaciioo  than  thia  UffJeaaaaa. 
Ita  cantenta  embrace,  w*  thtok,  evety  netbjict  af  — >w 
tauce  counrcted  with  Reu.an  winr.' — La*  Qmtf. 


pric*  lOWtM, 

GREECL 


Tbiiday  ii  pobliibed,  iu  0«o. 

£  N  AUTUMN 

To  which  n  aubjoiaed,  Oarece  to  tbc  I 
by  a  Rnident  with  thcGrerka.  recently  afail 

Tha  farmer  g  tn  arvid  ebctche*  wnd  iaai  i.il  In  ■ 
military  aud  political  chiefi  of  Greece,  ber  rnte 
Capitaui,  with  their  batdy  followeea,  ita  ten 
■  iieraonal  namttve.  which  lee  ma  wilb  tba  tewaafarx 
of  adventure ;  and  a  view  of  iti  preaeui  crrticai  aaaw. 
To  arhieb  ia  appelated,  aiutamary  of  tbe  I'n  ik  uanS 
tutian,  promulgated  by  tbe  National  A  a  a  aatdi.  aaf 
now  for  the  Acat  time  preacuted  to  tbe  Britwdj  pwUa: 

The  latter  account,  with  a  fetter  to  kfr.  CapaaSSV 
rommunirate*  tbe  I  at  eat  aatherrtfe  detarh,  da  net  rrew 
Oreece ;  a  review  of  ita  revolntioamrr  atate  end  irS»».« 
aitaalion,  with  tbe  Ottoman  and  lac  other  Enaaywaw 
pnwen ;  tngelber  with  Obaenattoiaa  o*j  CWaneter.  S— 
eiaty,  aad  Maaaera,  made  during  a  PiiBa*  Taara'  tw>- 
deuca,  on  Una*  of  dwuectroaj  and  taSaaoaxy  with  ska 
Grrek  people. 

Printed  for  John  Eber*.  17.  Old  Boaal  Rtroet 

Tht*  day  I*  pablatbad.  in  3  voh  It  mo.  tta  bam  'a, 

THE  MAOIC  HI  NO;  a  Romance,  frvs 
lbs  Geraaaa  of  Frederick,  Barasa  aaW 

Pouque.  _Aa«a*waax«S— 
IVintrat  for  OTirer  aud  B-ryd,  Ediaburgb;  aad  I 

B  Wbiltaker,  Lrmdon. 

Of. alma  may  ba  wad. 
WII.HF.I.M  Ml  i-ti:k  >  APPRENTT 

Novel,  from  the  German  of  Goetbe ;  3  rata,  anal  *rt 

ft.  Ill  oal  board,. 
POKKIGN  Si  EVES  aud  TRAVELLING  RECXI 

ATIONS  ;  by  Jaahn  nowiaon.  Eiq  of  the  H  -  1.- 

dia  Cnmpany'i  Service,  and  Author  ef  WtiStmi  i  - 

par  Canada ;  Seeaaawl  Bditinaa,  2  vol*  mum  tan  Ua  kwana 

-m  re  nr.s    vvvrn  c.  w  u>v  n-.,.„, 

areaStiaj.  rs»< 


nl,  aud  Chana-teriatie ;  to  wh 

UrUila  fur  tbe  lufavaaatiaai  mt  Eaaifianla  o4  a  law  Oaaa. 

andaome  Recollecticaii  rd  tin  Unit. 
r  ,ai  hy  Jnhn  Huwlaon,  E*q  ;  Tbhrd 


10a  Od  braaral*. 


TUu  paper  ii  a«ib|i»hed  early  oo  Saturday,  price  OrL,  or  lOd.  if  poat  free.  Country  aud  Foreign  Reader*  may  have  thei 
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I'oauuifkalion,  of  ibe  Deity,  Ji*i;  Tlte  limit — a 
fn~Orii;iintl  Pud  ' 
— ./.Vit»..  f.7'19  — The  Btr.TVO. 
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REVIEW  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

An  Aaium*  in  Greece ;  ctmfnuwfi  Skcteketof 
the  Character,  Ctatonu,  and  Scenery  of  the 
Country  ;  with  a  View  of tit  present  Critical 
Mate.    In  Lett  en,  address,  d  to  C.  B.  She- 
ridan,  Esq.     By  II.  Lyttom  Bvlwxr, 
Kvj.    To  which  it  subjoined,  Greece  to  the 
dm  of  1825.    By  a  Resilient  with  the 
Greeks,  recently  arrived.   Poet  8vo.  pp. 
349.   London,  1826.  Ebcrs. 
Five  years  hare  now  elapsed  since  the 
Greeks  dared  to  rase  the  standard  of  rerolt 
against  their  Mahometan  rulers,  and  to  beard 
a  power  which,  numerically,  is  at  least  six  to 
one  against  them.    Unassisted,  except  with  a 
hide  money  and  a  great  deal  of  bad  advice, 
they  have  continued  a  simple  against  the 
'hordes  of  Turks  and  Arabs  that  have  been 
sect  against  them,  and  have  maintained  the 
unequal  contest  with  a  courage  and  a  spirit 
worthy  the  best  days  of  ancient  Greece :  but 
frequently  as  the  Greeks  have  triumphed  both 
by  sea  and  land,  and  glorious  as  those  triumphs 
have  been,  the  struggle  stdl  continues,  and  is 
bkely  to  continue,  unless  the  European 
powers  should  become  the  arliiteis,  on  the 
over-strained  tyranny  of  the  Ottoman-  Porte 
should  burst  forth  tn  vengeance  on  the  op- 
pressors of  die- feuest  portion  of  Europe; 
this  is,  however,  an  event  not  to  beeuicu- 
I.itcd  upon,  and  we  tt-u^t  look  to  other  means 
for  the  liberation  of.  Greece. 

Save  me  from  my  friends,  is  a  motto  too 
common  to  be  quoted  as  a  novelty,  and  its 
truth  too  often  proved  to  require  any  new  in- 
stances; we  cannot,  however,  but  observe, 
that  to  us.  it  doe*  appear  the  Greeks  have 
been  very  unfortunate  in  their  alliances. 
Jjwtns  have  been  raised  at  a  ruinous  expense; 
Miitecriptions  have  l>een  made  and  expended 
on  a  doubtful  policy ;  officers  have  been  sent 
«ho  never  set  a  squadron  in  the  field,  to 
teaoh  military  tactics ;  legislators  and  consti- 
tution fi\ve  been  forwarded  to  a  people  who 
required  rather  the  executive  power  of  an  ub- 
»"Jure  dictatorship  than  the  hesitating  policy 
of  a  representative  government;  and  the 
real  or  assumed  agents  of  rival  nations 
have  been  afrugsrling  for  a  political  ascend- 
ancy in  a  country  where  an  union  of  senti- 
ment and  exertion  should  be  the  first  object, 
rhus  it  is  that  the  original  diasentioiu  of  the 
"ireek  chiefs  have  been  fomented,  and  envoys 
aav#  been  more  anxious  to -establish*  by  in- 
rijue,  their  own  superiority  than  to  combat 
he  enemies  of  Grecian  independence. 

By  means  suoh  as  these  has  the  liberty  of 
ireece  been  retarded,  and  the  hone  it  zeal 
vhich,  if  duly  fanned,  would  have  burst  into  ) 
t  dame,  been  smothered.  Another  fault,  and 
t  has  spread  so  wide  that  we  know  not  to 
ri»t  point  to  trace  it,  is  the  very  erroneous 
Vol.  VI.  1 


that  have  appeared  on  the  real  state 
of  Greece,  and  the  struggle  it  is  now  main- 
taining. In  this  respect,  the  fabrications  of 
the  Oi  'x  itial  Spectator  of  Smyrna,  and  of  the 
Austrian  Observer,  have  not  been  more  cul- 
pable than  many  of  the  statements  put  forth 
by  the  (rreeks  thetnjelvc-s  and  their  friends. 
The  want  of  confidence,  which  accounts  so 
contradictory  have  engendered,  has  deprived 
die  niggle  of  much  of  its  interest,  and  ren- 
dered the  best  means  of  saving  the  cause  of 
Greece  so  doubtful.  Armies  of  the  Turks 
have  been  mowed  down,  and  wbols  fleets 
have  been  blown  up  on  paper,  which  never 
existed;  and  snuadrons  winch  have  been 
represented  as  thrice  annihilated,  have  been 
found  maintaining  their  station  with  obsti- 
nacy; (he  public  mind  has  thus  been'  so 
much  trifled  with,  dial  the  alternately  alleged 
triumphs  of  the  Greeks  and  the  lurks  are 
viewed  with  almost  equal  indifference,  be- 
cause equally  unworthy  of  credit. 

All  that  can  be  relied  on  as  to  the  affairs  of 
Greece  (ami  we  include  the  accounts  received 
up  to  the  very  day  on  which  we  write)  is, 
that  Mtssolongbi,  which  Iras  been  long  be- 
sieged by  a  superior  Turkish  force,  under  the 
Secaskier  Hcdscbid  Pacha,  still  holds  out,  and 
has  made  many  successful  sallies  on  the  be- 
siegers ;  that  tut  Egyptian  copunapdor,  Ibra- 
him Pacha,  after  twenty  rod  or  nominal  de- 
feats, keeps  a  footing  m  the  Morca,  although 
he  has  not  Iwen  able  to  gain  possession  of 
Napoli  di  Romania;  that  the  Greek  army 
under  Gouras,  is  either  inaebve  in  Livadia,  or 
finds  sufficient  employment  in  keeping  in 
check  some  Turkish  corps ;  that  Pairs.*,  a 
place  of  no  strength,  lias  resisted  the  Greek 
besiegers  for  two  or  three  years,  if  siege  it  can  j  to  find  i 
be  called,  where  die  nominal  assailant*'  lines 
are  six  mile*  distant  on  shore,  and  the  fortress 
only  invested  by  a  brig  or  two  by  sea ;  that 
an  insurrection  in  Candia,  against  the  Greeks, 
is  of  doubtful  success,  and  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  almost  unexampled  courage  and  vigi- 
lance of  the  Greek  admirals,  Miaulis,  Sach- 
turia,  and  Canari*,  there  is  much  cause  to 
fear  that  a  Turoo- Egyptian  tier*,  of  great 
force,  will  effect  a  landing  in  the  Morea,  and  i 


swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong;'  and  event* 
may  arise,  of  which  all  hilman  foresight  is  ig- 
norant. Uiat  may  effect  her  freedom.  Some 
deliverer  may  arise ;  and,  to  use  the  language 
of  one  -who  Med  In  her  cause — 

♦  Lead  lier  scattetM  children  fotlh, 
And  loug-accustoui'd  bondage  uncrtate." 
After  these  observation),  which,  though 
perhaps  too  long,  will  not,  we  trust,  be  deem- 
ed irrelevant  or  tedious,  we  proceed  to  notice 
Mr.  Ilulwcr 's  Autumn  in  Greoce.  The  au- 
thor, accompanied  .by  Mr.  J.  Hamilton 
Brown,  anxious  to  see  the  »late  of  the  war  in 
Greece,  quitted  England  for  the  Morea 
in  1824.  Mr.  Bulwer  passed  sometime  hi 
that  country,  during  which  he  wrote  an  ac- 
count of  what  he  saw  and  deemed  worth  re- 
cording, in  a  series  of  letters  to  his  friend* 
Charles  Brinsley  Sheridan,  who  has. already 
distinguished  himself  by  his  zeal  fot  the  in- 
dependence of  Greece.  These  letters,  now 
published,  arc  very  well  written ;  some  of 
them  are,  indeed,  elegant;  and  dicy  contain, 
we  feel  assured,  a  very  faidiful  picture  of 
Greece  and  Greek  affairs  at  the  period  to 
which  they  relate. 

Mr.  Btilwcr  and  Mr.  Hamilton  were  the 
representatives  of  the  Greek  committee-  in 
Loudon — a  body  of  men  who,  however  sin- 
cere, have  not,  we  suspect,  justified  the  cv 
pectatiorM  entertained  of -their  exertions.  In 
an  introduction,  Mr.  Bulvrer  takes  a  sort  of 
bird's-eye  view  of  the  past  and  present  state 
of  Greoce,  a  part  of  which  wc  quote  :  he 
says, — 

'  I  cannot  but  foci  pleasure  ta  repeating 
that  the  great  mats  of  Greek  population  ap- 
peared to  me  far  better  than  1  had  expected 
or  than  it  is  generally  considered. 


Greece  is  in  possession  of  brave  sailors,  enter- 
prising merchants,  and  a  hardy  peasantry ;  as 
a  whole  she  may  be  rude  and"  barbarous,  bet 
her  separate  parts  are" excellent. 


'  If  I  might  lie  allowed  so  fanciful  an  allu- 
sion, I  would  compare  her  to  die  famous  idol 


reinforce  the  army  of  Ibrahim  Pacha ;  and, 
lastly,  there  is  uo  doubt  that  th*  Greek  chiefs 
are  far  from  being  cordially  united,  or  tha^the 
executive  government  is  not  sufficiently  pow- 
erful or  influential  to  give  energy  to  distant 
nsvsl  atnd  tu'Lit'try  0|)4rftttQivt  I 
In  drawing  this  picture  of  Greece,  which 
we  have  done  without  any  reference  to  the 
work  before  us,  save  in  a  single  instance,  (we 
allude  to  Patras,)  we  by  no  means  wish  to  i  senate, 
induce  a  belief  that  the  independence  of  |     'I  would  wish  to  see  Greece  free,  but  free 
Greece  is  unattainable.    1  The  arce,"  we  are   according  to  her  means  of  being  so. 
told  in  die  sacred  writings,  '  is  not  to  die  I     '  Are  die  people  sufficiently  eiilitjhlened  to 
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in  die  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  which  though 
in  the  form  of  a  beast,  was  made  of  the  most 
precious  stones. 

'  The  government,  at  the  time  of  my  visit, 
though  not  what  Iter  friends  might  most  wish, 
was  certainly  existing,  and  acknowledged. 

'  Its  defect  appears  to  me,  and  probably 
without  reason,  that  it  is  formed  against  the 
nature  of  tilings  in  the  country  :  the  delibera- 
tive body  which,  under  present  circu 
seems  likely  to  have  Uule  weig 
much  by 
motion  must 


ule  weight,  is  given  too 
on.  Even  military  pro- 
die  approbation  of  die 
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have  thirty  times  the  strength  of  three  hun- 
dred deputies. 

;  Whether  Greece  can,  for  many  years, 
have  a  good  government  of  her  own,  is  a  po- 
litical problem  that  I  will  not  attempt  to  solve. 
She  must  wade  to  it  through  much  blood,  and 
it  is  for  her  to  determine  if  she  prefers  tran- 
quillity under  foreign  protection  to  a  greater 
tiegree  of  independence  at  the  price  which  it 
must  cost  her. 

'  Any  power  under  which  Greece  placed 
herself,  would  find  great  inconveniences  in 
affording  her  protection. 

'  If  it  were  England,  the  government  which 
the  Greeks,  from  their  disorderly  habits,  and 
lively  and  fickle  disposition,  might  i 
would  in  all  probability  be  of  too  i 
character  to  meet  the  wishes  of  a  free 


A  large  force  would  be  necessary  to  overawe 
the  Capitani ;  Greece,  in  her  empoverished 
state,  could  contribute  little  to  her  own  ex- 
ptoses,  and,  if  Ireland  affords  the  sole  advan- 
tage of  experience,  we  would  not  willingly 
transplant  the  system  of  her  calamities  into  a 
distant  and  a  still  more  embarrassed  country. 

a  situation  to 
t  in  arms ;  and, 


except  i 

whatever  she  might  attempt  by  intrigue,  it  is 


still  doubtful  whether  she  would  openly  set 
the  whole  of  Europe  at  defiance. 

'  The  French,  though  possessing  a  large 
force  in  the  Mediterranean,  have  no  other  ob- 
ject, it  is  supposed,  than  the  protection  of 
their  Catholic  brethren ;  nor  would  our  si- 
tuation in  the  Ionian  Islands  permit  their  vi- 
cinity. 

'  The  old  aristocratic  powers  of  Europe 
would  never  allow  the  modern  flag  of  Ame- 
rica to  lie  hoisted  in  their  face,  and  wave 
from  the  shores  of  the  Peloponnesus.  So 
connecting  a  link  between  the  indericndence 
of  the  New  and  the  Old  World  would  cause 
every  crowned  head  to  shake ;  and  there  is 
not  a  tyrant  but  would  see,  in  the  annihilation 
of  Turkish  despotism,  the  approaching  inse- 
curity of  his  own. 

'  Austria  might  have  gained  a  settlement 
in  this  country ;  bat  her  violence  and  injus- 
tice have  been  so  manifest  in  the  struggle, 
■■      *  e  much  dif- 


dable  enemy  the  Greeks  have  yet  encounter- 
ed.   He  does  not  seem  at  all  sanguine  as  to 

the  issue,  and  relies  more  on  the  interference 
of  some  other  power,  than  in  the  ability  of 
the  Greeks  to  achieve  their  independence. 

Mr.  Bulwer's  early  letters  contain  a  lively 
and  well-written  account  of  his  tour  through 
France  and  Italy  to  Ancona ;  he  afterwards 
touched  at  Cephalonia  and  Zante,  and  gives 
a  good  description  of  the  places  he  visited,  as 
well  as  of  the  incidents  that  occurred,  and 


4  Thus,  singularly  enough,  the  best  founda- 
tion of  Grecian  independence  is  the  difficulty 
which  we  all  find  in  deciding— wbo  shall  de- 
prive her  of  it  V 

Mr.  Bulwer  seems  to  blame  the  Greek  go- 
vernment for  improvidence,  and  the  commit- 
tee in  England  for  a  want  of  caution,  in  ad- 
vancing the  loans  contracted  for  in  this  coun- 
try, which  have  neither  taken  a  town,  bought 
a  vessel,  or  formed  one  regular  troop.  Our 
■  author  by  no  means  draws  a  flattering  pic- 
ture of  the  present  contest ;  he  says  the  Egyp- 
tian is  a  far  more  powerful  adversary  than 
the  Turk;  and  one  great  feature  in  Orecian 
policy  has  been  too  fond  a  reliance  on  the 
weakness  of  the  enemy.*    The  Egyptian 

e  patient 
they  are 

byMr." 


the  Turks, 


some  of  them  in  a  very  playful 
will  be        by  the  following  extract:- 

4  We  stopped  during  the  heats  of  the  day 
at  the  ruined  cottage  of  the  primate  :  his  ac- 
counts were  not  much  in  unison  with  our 
wishes.  I  asked  him  if  his  house  owed  its 
wretched  condition  to  the.  ravages  of  the 
Turks  ?    "Turksor  Greeks  (sighed  the  poor 

of  our  captains,  who,  if  you  do  not  belong  to 
his  party,  kills  you  without  ceremony  ;  if  at- 
tached to  him,  you  must  show  your  friend- 
ship, by  giving  up  your  property  to  gorge  his 
followers :  then,  to  finish  all,  comes  another, 
who  burns  your  dwelling  over  your  head,  and 
demolishes  everything,  because,  forsooth,  his 
enemy  plundered  you." 

•But  I  cannot  vouch  for  the  truth  of  our 
host's  assertions,  since  he  made  them  an  ex- 
cuse for  moistening  our  parched  lips  with 
only  a  little  dirty  watet,  "  all  the  refreshment 
that  his  poor  habitation  contained  !"  uttered 
he  mournfully :  whereas  my  servant,  as  I  af- 
terwards learnt,  found  a  very  comfortable 
bottle  of  liqueur  secreted,  with  many  others, 
under  an  old  cask.  This  did  not  seem  much 
like  truth  or  hospitality :  but  certainly  showed 
that  the  good  things  of  the  world  were,  in 
this  part  of  it,  rather  scarce,  and  by  no  means 
followed  Mr.  Beutham's  sage  rule  of  being 
for  "  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  num- 
ber." 

'  After  some  difficulty  in  getting  horses, 
i  proceeded,  and  slept  in  the  house  of  an 
old  priest,  with  a  beard  as  long  as  his  goat's, 
and  a  hide  twice  as  filthy  and  unsavoury.  If 
cleanliness  be  akin  to  godliness,  they  are  here 
like  all  other  relations,  and  keep  as  far  apart 
as  |>ossible.  The  reverend  proprietor  had  a 
great  opinion  of  the  Greeks  in  general,  and 
of  his  own  consequence  as  a  Greek  in  parti- 
cular. We  could  not  persuade  hjm  that  his 
language  was  not  the  fashionable  one  among 
ourselves.  Some  portion  of  contempt  was 
natural  at  our  comparative  ignorance  of  it : 
nevertheless,  he  showed  the  unlettered  sa- 
vages, whom  Providence  had  thrown  in  his 
way,  great  civility  and  kindness:— 4o  what- 
ever was  in  his  hut,  except  his  maid  servant, 
with  whom  be  himself  retired  (I  do  not  mean 
to  insinuate  anything  improper),  we  were 
He  was  really  a  good  sort  of  ner- 
and  we  drank  his  health  in  the  before  - 
•Mentioned  bottle  of  liqueur,  which  my  do- 
mestic now  produced.  You  may  be  sure 
that  he  had  a  severe  lecture  on  its  appro- 
priation ;  but  the  evil  deed  was  done,  so, 
like  all  other  politicians,  we  deemed  it  best 
to  profit  by  it.' 

Mr.  Bulwer  evidently  visited  Greece  with 
much  of  !<•»  scholastic  enthusiasm;  all  he 
met  with  was,  he  says,  fresh  ;  and  the  dress, 


manners,  yea,  the  very 


rile,  hat 


o  writer  that 
so  just  a  view  of  the  Greek 
Bulwer :  on  this  subject  he  says — 

4  No  observation  can  be  snore  tost,  thai 
Mr.  Burke's,  44  The  opinion  of  others  rege- 
lates that  which  we  form  of  ourselves sad 
those  Greeks  who  held  any  commerce  win 
their  masters,  finding  themselves  desptsd. 
became  as  contemptible  as  they  were  thotsct' 
4  It  is  from  these  men,  that  most  who  rt 
without  mercy  against  Greek  i 
formed  their  judgment.  S; 
tion,  it  is  an  unfair  one. 

4  The  Moraot  peasantry  appeared  to  a. 
like  the  peasantry  of  other  mountainous  ear- 
tries,  hardy,  honest,  and  independent.  Taw 
can  be  no  [ 


son, 


some  of  their  most  inaccessible  rasuwwv 
where  only  the  winds  could  bear  awajat 
news  of  our  assassination  :  44  Omne  ignetm 
pro  magnifico ;"  and  our  mules,  thou? 
loaded  with  tilings  of  little  value,  appear  pe- 
haps  to  carry  vast  and  precious  treats *> 
They  are  from  habit  active,  and  make  esxi- 
lent  guerillas.    From  the  state  in  which  tao 
lived  prior  to  the  revolution,  retiring 
some  capitano  into  their  inaccessible  oee-- 
tains,  they  possess  that  love  for  pernio:  s 
milies  which  we  denominate  clanship;  trA 
soma  care  should  be  taken  that  we  d»  r 
alienate  them  from  their  country,  ste  « 
separate  them  from  their  chieftains. 

'The  Hvd notes  and  Spezziotes  «s> 
from  all  that  I  can  hear,  collective*  ir" 
people.  The  merchants  of  Hydra  iwtinK 
mto  thr-  revolution  by  the  sailors,  who  tort* 
for  plunder  and  employment,  and  have  fit 
cjuently  been  obliged  to  compensate  feu 
success  out  of  their  own  purses.    Not  I 
experienced  die  evils  of  war,  nor  est 
of  slavery,  these  islanders  are  more 
than  the  Moreot,  and  have  succeed* 
taining  the  chief  situations  in  the 
vernment.    The  Hydriotes  long  wished  fcr  i 
settlement  on  the  Continent,  and  Napofc  z 
Romania  may  be  called  theirs. 

4  It  is  idle  to  expect  that  a  race  long  br> 
barired  and  enslaved,  can  start  at  car*  sw 
civilization  and  freedom.   Time  and 
stance,  which  bt 
kingdoms;  must  do  their  work 
mocratic  dreams  can  be  i 
pie. 

'  For  the  present  let  the  Greek 
their  own  form  of  government. 

4 1  do  not  see  who  is  more  likely  I 
to  know,  whether  a  i 
narchical  one,  wi 
their  wishes  :— 
«  «  Wis*  men  have  aye  that 
fess'd 

The  best  to  be,  which  suits  tb*  |S*MjfJ|  las 
Ctmi  may  laugh  when  godlike  Cats  Iwsn 
And  constitutions  want  the  ~rnn— '  of  4 

Yet  it  kj  my  opinion  that  a  strong  I 
only  one  that  can  rescue  Greece 
present  difficulties,  and  finally 
statue  of  Liberty  in  hert— »•» 
t  noo  nuner  in&n  pu 

many  of  the  Greeks:  and, 
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local  or  individual  interest*  of  the  chief- 
uins.yet  Mr.  Bulwer  fears  that  it  will  have 
(he  effect  of  making  those,  who  before  fought 
for  life,  liberty,  home,  and  family,  now 
do  so  for  a  few  paras  a  day,  ami  if  these  fail, 
rapine  or  mutiny ;  4  patriotism,'  he  says, '  has 
ceased  to  operate,  except  where  it  is  profit- 
able.'   In  speaking  of  the  Greek  chiefs,  Mr. 

Ulysses  (since  dead)  as 
1  ready  ^o  .listen  to  advice, 
uid  possessing  many  qualities  which  fitted 
him  for  a  distinguished  part  in  Greece.— 
Goorha,  or  Gouras,  (a  former  bravo  of  AH 
i'acha)  and  Nekitas,  a  nephew  of  Coioco- 
trooni,  he  says,  are  mere  machines,  but  as 
brave  as  they  are  stupid.  Mavrocordato  be 
ranks  as  a  superior  man.  Of  the  English 
who  have  visited  Greece,  he  says : — 

'  Mr.  filaquiere,  though  even  these  people 
smile  at  his  enthusiastic  accounts  of  their 
country,  is  by  far  the  most  popular  foreigner 
who  has  visited  it :  I  will  not  except  Lord 
Uyron,  who  is  spoken  of  in  terms  of  respect 
and  admiration  ;  but  there  is  a  warm  senti- 
ment of  real  affection  mingled  with  this  peo- 
ple's gratitude  to  Mr.  Blaquiere. 

'Of  our  naval  officers,  Captain  Hamilton 
h  the  most  known,  and  enjoys  the  singu- 
lar good  fortune  of  being  as  well  spoken  of 
by  the  Turks  as  he  is  by  the  Greeks. 

Mr.  Bulwer,  and  indeed  we  believe  every 
jwTson  acquainted  with  the  conduct  of  the 
Greek  deputies  in  this  country,  blame*  them. 
Leaving,  however,  the  affairs  of  Greece,  to 
which  we  shall  return  in  our  next,  we  shall 
quote  an  anecdote  of  Turkish  gratitude,  re- 
lated by  Mr.  Werry,  the  British  consul  at 
Smyrna  >—  j       .    •  • 

•When  the  fire  ravaged  this  city  some 
years  ago,  be  was  the  last  to  seek  safety ;  and, 
hsdjll  behavedjike  himse*  the  mischief 

He  told  me  a'drcu instance  which' happened 
to  him  at  that  time,  sufficiently  strong  to 
prove  that  there  is  gratitude  as  well  as  ho- 
nour amongst  thieves.  Some  months  previ- 
ous to  the  event  of  which  I  am  now  speak- 
ing, he  saw  in  the  streets  one  man  running 
with  his  utmost  speed  from  three  or  four  who 
were  after  him  with  drawn  weapons.  The 
natural  impulse  of  the  moment  was  to  inter- 
fere with  the  designs  of  the  pursuers,  from 
he  understood  that  the  per- 
had  committed  some  atrocious 
crime,  for  which  they  were  about  to  render 
him  into  the  hands  of  justice.  Their  infor- 
mation came  too  late,  the  ruffian  had  taken 
advantage  of  their  momentary  halt,  and  was 
already  out  of  sight.  Months  had  elapsed, 
and  the  circumstance  was  forgotten.  During 
the  confusion  occasioned  by  the  flames,  some 
Dalmatians  had  landed  from  an  Austrian 


ship  in  the  harbour,  for  the  purposes  of  pil- 
A  party  of  them  made  their  way  to 
the  home  of  the  English  consul,  who  met 
them  at  the  door  with  but  two  or  three  at- 
tendants. The  captain  of  the  band  lifted  up 
his  sabre— at  the  instant  when  the  blow  must 
have  descended,  and  Heaven  decided  on  its 
effect,  the  robber-chieftain's  head  fell  dan- 
gling on  his  shoulders,  and  Mr.  Werry  saw 
the  man,  whose  life  he  had  saved,  standing 


by  his  side,  backed  by  a  numerous  train  of 
followers,  who  had  entered  almost  unper- 
ceived  into  the  court-yard,  and  arrived  there 
just  in  time  to  prevent  the  design  of  the 
plunderers,  who,  seeing  themselves  over- 
matched, quietly  retreated.' 

A  few  extracts,  not  connected  with  Greece, 
may  also  be  worth  quoting.  In  noticing  the 
Ionian  Islands,  Mr.  Bulwer  says,  Sir  Tho- 
mas Maidand,  the  late  high  commissioner. 
"  allowing  him  some  good  qualities,  was  still 
a  most  abominable  tyrant,  and  disregarded  all 
laws  when  they  affected  himself.'  In  an 
otlier  place,  however,  Mr.  Uuiwcr  speaks 
rather  more  favourably  of  the  late,  and  pnvs, 
we  believe,  a  well-merited  compliment  to 
the  present,  lord  high  commissioner.  He 
says:— 

4  The  Ionian  government,  during  Sir  Tho- 
mas Maitland's  life,  was  hostile  to  the 
Greeks;  but  not  so  decidedly  as  to  commit 
any  violent  act  against  them.  In  justice  I 
should  say,  that  his  antipathy  to  their  cause 
has  been  much  exaggerated.  I  may  addt 
not  without  authority,  that  his  pen  could  a, 
one  time  have  signed  the  death-warrant  of 
the  revolution. 

'  The  present  lord  high  commissioner  has 
observed  a  strict  neutrality,  is  esteemed  by 
all  parties,  and  appears  fully  worthy  of  his 
important  situation.' 

The  institution  of  these  Islands  Mr.  Bul- 
wer ridicules,  but,  the  fact  is,  representauve 
governments  are  not  always  the  best.  Speak- 
ing of  the  Ionian  government,  he  says,— 

'  The  senate  consists  of  live  members,  who 
are  selected  from  the  primary  council  (a  body 
of  eleven)  and  supposed  to  be  chosen  by  the 
islands,  the  four  largest  of  which  name  one 
each,  and  the  smallest,  one  alternately.  The 
primary  counoil.  with  the  additional  number 
of  twem 

•  If  it 

cite  a  laugh,  tho  election  of  this  representative 
assembly  would  be  really  ludicrous.  In  the 
event  of  a  vacancy  therein,  the  secretary  of 
the  primary  council  transmits  to  the  island 
for  which  it  occurs,  the  names  of  two  trust- 
worthy persons,  (i.  e .)  worthy  of  the  trust  of 
the  lord  high  commissioner,  of  whom  the  syn- 
clit*  or  electors  have  their  choice,  verifying 
thus  the  old  couplet  of 

• "  How  vast  a  difference  we  may  see 
Twixt  tweedledum  and  tweedleeVt  f 

'The  synclitc  have  become  ashamed  of 
this  popular  privilege,  and  never  meet.  In 
which  case*  the  form  of  the  election  is  in  the 
senate.  Every  act  of  the  senate,  nt  well  as 
of  the  legislative  assembly,  must  be  inspected 
and  approved  by  the  lord  high  commissioner, 
who  in  his  capacity  is  doubly  culpable : — 
first,  in  mocking  a  people  with  the  form  of  a 
constitution  5  secondly,  in  reigning,  de  facto, 
as  absolute  as  the  Dey  of  Algiers. 

'  But  what  shall  wc  say  to  such  an  enormity 
as  this,  that,  when  the  Ionians  have  been  flat- 
tered with  the  right  of  petitioning  our  govern- 
ment at  home,  their  petitions  have  been 
stopped  in  their  way  thither,  pronounced 
libels,  and  their  authors  prosecuted  and  im- 
prisoned ?' 

Mr.  Bulwer  porsesses  poetical  genius.  The 
following  is  a 


by  the  sailor  at  the  helm  on  1 
which  he  sailed  from  Ancona. 
'  The  moon  shines  bright, 
And  the  bark  bound*  light, 

As  the  stag  bounds  1 
We  love  the  strife 
Of  the  sailor's  life, 

And  we  love  our  daik  blue  sea. 

*  Now  high,  now  low, 
Tu  the  depths  wc  go, 

Now  rise  011  the  surge  again  ; 
We  make  a  trick 
O'er  the  ocean's  back, 

And  play  with  his  hoary  mane. 

*  Fearless  we  face 

The  storm  in  its  chacc, 

Wbeu  the  dark  clouds  fly  before  it , 
And  meet  the  shock 
Of  the  fierce  siroc, 
Though  death  breathes  hotly  o'er  it. 
■  The  landsman  may  quail 
At  the  shout  of  the  giilc, 

Peril  *s  the  sailor*,  jnv  ; 
Wild  as  the  waves 
Which  bis  vessel  braves, 
is  the  lot  of  the  sailor  boy.' 
To  Mr.  Bulwer's  work,  with  which,  how- 
ever, we  have  not  done,  is  added  an  interest- 
ing letter  on  the  affairs  and  prospects  of 
Greece,  by  a  gentleman  who  has  just  return- 
ed from  that  country.   This  we-  shall  duly 


The  Subaltern.  12mo.  pp.373. 

1825.  Blackwood. 
Tnoss  who  have  read  Blackwood's  Maga- 
zine during  the  last  twelve  months  (and  few 
periodicals,  We  believe,  are  mora  extensively 
read),  will  recollect  a  scries  of  papers  in  it 
under  the  title  of  the  Subaltern.  These  have 
now  been  collected,  and  form  the  1 
volume  before  us. 

The  Subaltern  is,  we  understand,  1 
an  officer  who  was  in  most  of  those  engage- 
ments in  the  Peninsula  which  raised  the  glory 
of  the  British  arms,  broke  the  power  of  France, 
and  rescued  Spain  and  Portugal  from  the  iron 
grasp  of  Napoleon.  The  writer  possessed 
judgment  to  discern  the  most  prominent  and 
interesting  scene.*  in  war,  and  these  he  has 
delineated  with  truth  and  spirit.  The  scenf  < 
are  not  the  fancied  embodying*  of  a  fertile 
imagination,  they  arc  real  events,  whi-.h  owe 
little  to  the  narrator  but  the 


guagc  in  which  they  are  clothed. 
The  author  takes  us  from  his  first  embark- 


in"  at  Dover  to  the  conclusion  of  the  war  ; 
in  the  first  chapter  he  introduces  ah  affecting 
incident  of  a  young  wife  following  her  hus- 
band to  the  shore,  and  dying  of  a  broken 
heart,  because  she  could  not  accompany  him. 
The  author,  though  possessing  the  stern  hardi- 
hood of  a  soldier,  accustomed  to  scenes  of 
blood  and  carnage,  never  loses  the  feelings 
of  a  man,  and  henee,  whether  he  is  describing 
the  battle's  roar  or  the  gentler  offices  of  hu- 
manity, his  narrative  is  always  well  written. 
We  shall  now  quote  one  or  two  passages. 
The  first  is  an  account  of  the  storming  St. 
Sebastian's  on  the  31st  of  August,  1813  : — 
'  It  is  a  curious  fact,  but  it  is  a  fact,  that 
the  morning  of  the  31st  rose  darkly  and 
gloomily,  as  if  the  elements  themselves  had 
been  aware  of  the  approaching  conflict,  aud 
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were  determined  to  add  to  its  awfttlness  by 
their  disorder.  A  close  and  oppressive  heat 
penaded  the  atmosphere,  whilst  1« 
and  sulphureous  clouds  over,  d  the  face 
the  sky,  and  hindered  the  sun  from  darti 
upon  us  one  intervening  ray,  from  morning 
till  night.  A  sort  of  preternatural  stillness, 
too,  was  in  the  air;  the  birds  were  silent  in 
the  groves ;  the  very  dogs  and  horses  in  the 
camp,  and  cattle  on  the  hill  side,  gazed  in 
apparent  alarm  about  them.  As  the  day 
passed  on,  and  the  hour  of  attack  drew  near, 
the  elouds,  gradually  collected  into  one  black 
mass,  directly  over  the  devoted  city  ;  and 
almost  at  the  instant  when  our  troops  began 
to  march  into  the  trendies,  the  storm  burst 
fortli.  Still,  it  was  comparatively  mild  in  its 
effect*.  An  occasional  flash  of  lightning, 
succeeded  by  a  buret  of  thunder,  was  all  of 
it  which  we  felt,  though  this  was  enough  to 
divert  our  attention. 

'  The  forlorn  hope  took  its  station  at  the 
mouth  of  the  most  advanced  trench,  about 
half-past  ten  o'clock.  The  tide,  which  had 
long  turned,  was  now  fast  ebbing,  and  these 
gallant  fellows  beheld  its  departure  with  a 
degree  of  feverish  anxiety,  such  as  he  only 
can  imagine,  who  has  stood  in  a  similar  si- 
tuation. This  was  the  first  time  that  a  town 
was  stormed  by  daylight  since  tlie  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  and  the  storming 
party  were  enabled  distinctly  to  perceive  the 
preparations  which  were  making  for  their 
reception.  There  was,  therefore,  something 
not  only  interesting  but  novel,  in  beholding 
the  muzzles  of  the  enemy  's  cannon,  from  the 


such  occasions,  little  or  no  conversation 
y  sses.  The  privates  generally  lean  upon 
their  firclocks-the  officers  upon  their  sw< 
and  few  words,  except  monosyllables,  at 


direction  as  to  flank  the  breaches ;  whilst  the 
glancing  of  bayonets,  and  die  occasional  rise 
of  caps  and  feathers,  gave  notice  of  the  line 
of  infantry  which  was  forming  underneath 
the  parapet.  There  an  officer  could,  from 
time  to  time,  be  distinguished,  leaning  his 
telescope  over  the  top  of  the  rampart,  or 
through  the  opening  of  an  embrasure,  and 
prying  with 


•  Nor  were  our  own  officers,  particularly 
those  of  the  engineers,  idle.  With  the  greal- 
*■  t  cool  nets  they  exposed  themselves  to  a 
dropping  fire  of  musketry  which  the  enemy 
at  intervels  kept  up,  whilst  they  examined 
and  re  examined  the  stale  ot  the  breaches — 
a  procedure  which  cost  the  life  of  as  brave 
and  experienced  a  soldier  as  that  distinguish- 
ed corps  lias  produced.  I  allude  to  Sir 
diehard  i  letch,  i ,  chief  engineer  to  the  army, 
who  was  shot  through  the  head  only  a  few 
minutes  before  the  column  advanced  to  the 
assault. 

'  It  would  be  difficult  to  convey  to  the 
mind  of  an  ordinary  reader  anything  like  a 
correct  notion  of  the  state  of  feeling  which 
lakes  possession  of  a  man  waiting  for  the 
•  eommniicement  of  a  battle.  In  the  first 
place,  time  appears  to  move  upon  leaden 
wings ;  every  minute  seems  an  hour,  and 
every  hour  a  day.  Then  there  is  a  strange 
|  of  levity  and  seriousness  within 
which  prompts  him  -to  laugh, 
iree  knows  why  ;  and  a  seriousness 
urges  him  ever  and  anon  to  lift  up  a 
prayer  to  the  Throne  of  Grace.  Uu 


in  Answer  to  questions  put,  are  wasted.  On 
these  occasions,  too,  the  faces  of  the  bravest 
often  change  colour,  and  the  limbs  of  the 
most  resolute  tremble,  not  with  fear,  but 
with  anxietv ;  whilst  watches  are  consulted, 
till  the  individuals  who  consult  them  grow 
absolutely  weary  of  the  employment.  On 
the  whole,  it  is  a'  situation  ot  higher  excite- 
ment, and  darker  and  deeper  agitation,  than 
any  other  in  human  life  ;  nor  can  he  be  said 
to  have  felt  all  which  maj 
ing,  who  has  not  filled  it. 

■  Noon  had  barely  passed, 
stale  of  the  tide  giving  evidence  that  the  river 
might  be  forded,  the  word  was  given  to  ad- 
vance. Silent  as  the  grave,  the  column 
moved  forward.  In  one  instant  the  lending 
file*  had  cleared  the  trenches,  and  the  others 
poured  on  in  quick  succession  after  them, 

The  enemy 


when  the  work  of  death  began.  The  enemy 
having  reserved  their  fire  tell  the  head  of  the 
column  had  gained  the  middle  of  the  stream, 
then  opened  with  th«  most  deadly  effect. 


then  opened  with  tha  most  deadly  effect. 
Grape,  canister,  musketry,  shells,  grenades, 
and  every  species  of  missile,  were  hurled 
from  the  ramparts,  beneath  which  our  gallant 
fellows  dropped  like  corn  before  the  reaper  ; 
insomuch  that,  in  the  space  of  two  minutes, 
the  river  was  literally  choked  up  with  the 
bodies  of  the  killed  and  wounded,  over 
whom,  without  discrimination,  the  advanc- 


'  The 

the  short  space  betweeen  the  landing-place 
and  the  foot  of  the  breach  rapidly  cleared, 
without  a  single  shot  having  been  returned 
by  the  assailants.  But  here  the  most  alarm- 
ing prospect  awaited  them.  Instead  of  a 
wide  and  tolerably  level  chasm,  the  breach 
presented  the  appearance  only  of  an  ill-built 
wall,  thrown  considerably  from  its  perpro- 
;  to  ascend  which,  even  though  un- 
vould  be  no  easy  task.   It  was, 

men's  blood  was  hot,  and  their  courage  on 
fire ;  so  they  pressed  on,  clambering  up  as 
they  best  could,  and  effectually  hindering  one 
another  from  falling  back,  by  the  eagerness 
of  the  rear-ranks  to  follow  those  in  front. 
Shouts  and  groans  were  now  mingled  with 
the  roar  of  cannon  and  the  rattle  of  musketry ; 
our  front  ranks  likewise  had  an  opportunity 
of  occasionally  firing  with  effect ;  and  die 
slaughter  on  both  sides  was  dreadful. 

•  At  length  the  head  of  the  column  forced 
its  way  to  the  summit  of  the  breach,  where  it 
was  met  in  the  most  gallant  style  by  the 
bayonets  of  the  garrison.  When  1  say  the 
summit  of  the  breach,  I  mean  not  to  assert 
tliat  our  soldiers  stood  u|K>n  a  level  with  their 
enemies,  for  this  was  not  the  case.  There 
was  a  high  step,  perhaps  two  or  three  feet 
in  length,  which  the  assailants  must  sur- 
mount liefore  they  could  gain  the  same 
ground  with  the  defenders,  and  a  very  con- 
siderable period  elapsed  ere  that  step  was 
surmounted.  Here  bayonet  met  bayonet, 
and  sabre  met  sabre,  in  close  and  des]>erate 
;  strife,  without  the  one  party  being  able  to 


advance,  or  the  other  succeeding  in  dnrmj 
them  back. 

'  Things  had  continued  in  this  sate  fcr 
nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  Msjor 
Snod  grass,  at  the  bead  of  the  13th  Portu- 
guese regiment,  dashed  across  the  river  h 
his  own  ford,  and  assaulted  the  lesser  br»d 
]  This  attack  was  made  in  the  most  coo!  wi 
determined  manner ;  but  here,  too,  the  ob- 
stacles were  almost  insurmountable;  nor » 
it  probable  that  the  place  would  have  W 
carried  at  all,  bat  for  a  measure  adopted  h 
General  Graham,  such  as  has  never  nerrar- 
been  adopted  before.  Perceiving  thst  nat&i 
were  almost  desperate,  be  had  recourse  fci 
desperate  remedy,  and  ordered  our  owe  » 
tillery  to  fire  upon  the  breach.  Netki^ 
could  be  more  exact  or  beautiful  thvitbs 
practice.  Though  our  men  stood  only  iir s 
two  feet  below  the  breach,  scarcely  t  w>j» 
ball  from  the  guns  of  our  batten*  *w< 
amongst  them,  whilst  all  told  with  fn& 
exactness  among  the  enemy. 

•  This  fire  had  been  kept  up  only  i  v 
,  when  all  at  once  anexj* 

is  drowned  every  * 
noise,"  and  apparenUy  confounded,  k  t 
instant,  the  combatants  on  both  wk« 
shell  from  one  of  our  mortars  had  explst' 
near  the  train,  which  communicated  »a  > 
quantity  of  gunpowder  placed  under  t> 
breach.   This  mine  the  French  had  istes^ 
to  spring  as  soon  as  our  troops  shwi  .i  fi* 
made  good  their  footing,  or  establish*!  to- 
selves  on  the  summit ;  but  the  fortunue  r. 
cident  just  mentioned,  anticipated  then.  I 
exploded  whilst  three  hundred  jrer*'* 
the  <ide  of  the  garrison,  stood  over  «,ai 
instead  of  sweeping  the  storming  paitrm? 
eternity,  it  only  cleared  a  way  for  tke-.i  ''■ 
vase*.    It  was  a  spectacle  as  appaliiaf  »- 
grand  as  the  imagination  can  conceive.^ 
sight  of  that  explosion.   The  noise  wm  ~" 
awful  than  any  which  I  have  ever  hemi  ^ 
fere  or  since ;  whilst  a  bright  flash,  iwtsf 
succeeded  by  a  smoke  so  dense,  as  to  oberr 
all  vision,  produced  an  effect  upon  those  st> 
witnessed  it,  such  as  no  powers  of  lineup 
are  adequate  to  describe.    Such,  mittt" 
the  effect  of  die  whole  occurrence,  t^'' 
perhaps  half  a  minute  after,  not  a  shot  »» 
fired  on  either  side.    Both  parties  *eod  ff 
to  gaze  upon  the  havoc  which  had 
produced  ;  insomuch,  that  a  whisper  W 
have  caught  your  ear  for  a  distance  of  **>•* 
yards. 

'  The  state  of  stupefaction  into  whri  *'1 
were  at  first  thrown,  did  not,  however, 
long  with  the  British  troops.    As  the  s»# 
and  dust  of  the  ruins  cleared  away,  lfcg» 
held  before  them  a  space  empty  of  defeat 
and  they  instantly  rushed  forward  to  ocr:' 
it.    Uttering  an  appalling  shout,  the  owf 
sprang  over  the  dilapidated  parapet,  ar/i  '■ 
rampart  was  their  own.   Now  then  hefn  * 
those  maddening  scenes,  which  are  wrtnt^ 
only  in  a  successful  storm,  of  flfH  *f 
slaughter,  and  parties  rallying  only  » 
broken  and  dispersed ;  till,  finally, 
cleared  the  works  to  the  right  and  left,  u 
soldiers  poured  down  into  the  town. 

•  To  reach  the  streets,  they  were  obi** 1 
leap  about  fifteen  feet,  or  to  make  Owtr  «J 
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through  the  burning  bouses  which  joined  die 
wall.  Both  course*  were  adopted,  according 
as  different  parties  were  guided  in  their  pnr- 


suit  of  the  flying  enemy,  and  here  again  the 
battle  was  renewed.  The  French  fought  with 
desperate  courage;  they  were  literally  driven 
from  house  to  house,  am)  street  to  street,  nor 
whs  it  till  a  late  hour  in  the  evening  that  all 
opposition  on  their  part  ceased.  Then,  how- 
ever, the  governor,  with  tittle  more  than  a 
thousand  men,  retired  into  the  castle;  whilst 
another  detachment,  of  perhaps  two  hundred, 
shut  themselves  up  in  a  convent. 

1  As  soon  as  the  fighting  began  to  wax 
faint,  the  horrors  of  plunder  and  rapine  suc- 
ceeded. Fortunately,  there  were  few  females 
iu  the  place ;  but  of  the  fate  of  the  few  which 
were  there,  I  cannot  even  now  think  without 
a  shudder.  The  houses  were  everywhere 
ransacked,  the  furniture  wantonly  broken, 
the  churches  profaned,  the  images  dashed  to 
pieces ;  wine  and  spirit  cellars  wore  broken 
open,  and  the  troops,  heated  already  with 
angry  passions,  became  absolutely  mad  by 
intoxication.  All  ordeT  and  discipline  were 
iiKmdoned.  The  officers  had  no  longer  the 
slightest  control  over  their  men,  who,  on  the 
contrary,  controlled  the  officers  ;  nor  is  it  by 
any  means  certain,  that  several  of  the  latter 
did  not  fall  by  the  hands  of  the  former,  when 
they  vainly  attempted  to  bring  them  back  to 
a  sense  of  subordination. 

*  Night  had  now  set  in.but  the  darkness  was 
effectually  dispelled  by  the  glare  from  burn- 
ing houses,  which,  one  after  another,  look  fire. 
The  morning  of  the  31st  bad  risen  upon  St. 
S«rashan's,  as  neat  and  regularly  built  a 
town  as  any  in  Spain  ;  long  before  midnight, 
it  was  one  sheet  of  flame ;  and  by  noon  on 
the  following  day,  little  remained  of  it,  ex- 
cept its  smoking  ashes.  The  houses  hein^ 
lofty,  like  those  in  the  Old  Town  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  the  streets  straight  and  narrow, 
the  fire  flew  from  one  to  another  with  ex- 
traordinary rapidity.  At  first,  some  attempts 
were  made  to  extinguish  it ;  but  these  soon 
proved  useless,  and  then  the  only  matter  to 
pe  considered,  was,  how  personally  to  escape 
its  violence.  Many  a  migration  was  accord- 
ingly effected  from  house  to  house,  till,  at 
last,  houses  enough  to  shelter  all  could  no 
longer  be  found,  and  the  streets  became  the 
place  of  rest  to  the  majority. 

'  The  spectacle  which  these  presented  was 
truly  shocking.  A  strong  light  falling  upon 
tbem  from  the  burning  houses,  disclose  ) 
crowds  of  dead,  dying,  and  intoxicated  men, 
huddled  indiscriminately  together.  Carpets, 
rich  tapestry,  beds, curtains,  wearing  apparel, 
and  everything  valuable  to  persons  in  com- 
mon hfe,  were  carelessly  scattered  about 
upon  the  bloody  pavement,  whilst  ever  and 
anon  fresh  bundles  of  these  were  thrown 
from  the  windows  above.  Here  you  would 
see  a  drunken  fellow  whirling  a  string  of 
watches  round  his  head,  and  then  dashing 
them  against  the  wall ;  there  anotlter,  more 
provident,  stuffing  his  bosom  with  such  small- 
er articles  as  he  most  prized.    Nest  would 


.  to. 

ritl  before  them,  with  loud  acclamations, 
which  in  an  instant  was  Uppcd,  and  in  an 
incredibly  short  space  of  uroc  emplitd  oJ  its 


contents.  Then  the  ceaseless  hum  of  con- 
versation, the  occasional  laugh,  and  wild 
shout  of  intoxication,  the  pitiable  cries,  or 
deep  moans  of  the  wounded,  and  the  unin- 
termitted  roar  of  the  flames,  produced  alto- 
gether such  a  concert,  as  no  man  who  listen- 
ed to  it  can  ever  forget. 

'  ( )f  these  various  noises,  the  greater  num- 
ber btgan  gradually  lo  subside,  as  night  pass- 
ed on ;  and  long  before  dawn  there  was  a 
fearful  silence.  Sleep  had  succeeded  ine- 
briety with  the  bulk  of  the  army,— of  the 
poor  wretches  who  groaned  and  shrieked 
three  hours  ago,  many  had  expired ;  and  the 
very  fire  had  almost  wasted  itself  by  consum- 
ing everything  upon  which  it  could  feed. 
Nothing,  therefore,  could  now  be  heard,  ex- 
cept an  occasional  feint  moan,  scarcely  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  heavy  breathing  of  the 
sleepers ;  and  even  that  was  soon  heard  no 
more.' 

The  author  of  the  Subaltern  says,  except 
on  one  occasion,  he  docs  not  recollect  any 
symptom  of  violent  or  permanent  grief  on 
thu  part  of  a  soldier's  wife  at  the  death  of  her 
busband:— 

'  How  to  account  for  this  I  know  not, 
unless  it  be  that  a  camp  seldom  fails  to  de- 
stroy all  the  finest  feelings  of  one  sex,  if  it 
leave  those  of  the  other  uninjured.  The  oc- 
casion to  which  1  then  alluded  occurred  to- 
day. A  fine  young  irishman,  the  pay-ser- 
jeant  of  my  own  company,  had  brought  his 
wrfe  with  him  to  the  seat  of  war.  He  mar- 
ried her,  it  appeared,  against  the  wish  of  her 
relations,  they  considering  themselves  in  a 
walk  of  life  superior  to  his.  To  what  class 
of  society  they  belonged  I  cannot  tell,  but 
she,  I  know,  was  a  lady's-maid  to  some  per- 
son of  rank,  when  the  handsome  face  and 
manly  form  of  M'Dermot  stole  her  heart 
away.  They  had  been  married  about  a  year 
and  a  half,  during  the  whole  of  which  time 
she  had  borne  the  roost  unblemished  charac- 
ter, and  they  were  accounted  the  most  vir- 
tuous and  the  happiest  couple  in  the  regi- 
ment. Poor  things  I  they  were  this  day  se- 
parated for  ever. 

'  M'Dermot  was  as  brave  and  good  a  sol- 
dier as  any  in  the  army;  he  was,  at  times, 
even  i'ool  har  ly.  Having  observed  a  raw  re- 
cruit or  two  cower  down  in  no  very  dignified 
manner,  as  a  cannon-ball  passed  over  them, 
M'Dermot,  by  way  of  teaching  them  to  de- 
spise danger,  threw  himself  at  his  ease  on  the 
summit  of  the  sand-hill,  with  hh  head  towards 
the  enemy's  guns.  He  was  in  the  very  act 
of  laughing  at  these  lads,  assuring  them  that 
w  every  bullet  has  its  billet,"  when  a  round 
shot  struck  him  on  the  crown  of  the  head, 
and  smashed  him  to  atoms.  I  shall  never 
|  forget  the  shriek  that  was  raised.  He  was  a 
prodigious  favourite  with  all  ranks;  and  then 
all  of  us  thought  of  his  poor  young  wife,  so 
spotless,  and  so  completely  wrapped  up  in  h  im . 
«;0,  who  will  tell  N  incc  of  this  r  said  an- 
other non-commissioned  officer,  his  principal 
companion.  — "  Poor  Nanco!"  cried  the 
soldiers,  one  and  oil ;  so  true  is  it  that  virtue 
is  respected,  and  a  virtuous  woman  beloved, 
even  by  common  soldiers.  But  there  was 
no  hi.tin?  it  from  Nance.  The  news  reached 
her,  Heaven  knows  how,  long  before  we  re- 


turned to  our  teuls,  and  she  was  in  the  midst 
of  us  in  a  stale  which  beggars  all  description, 
in  five  minutes  after  the  event  took  place. 

'  I  cannot  so  much  as  attempt  lo  delineate 
the  scene  which  followed.  The  poor  creature 
was  evidently  deranged,  for  she  would  not 
believe  that  the  mangled  carets*  before  her 
was  her  husband;  and  she  never  shed  a  tear. 
"  That,  O  that  is  not  he  I"  cried  she ;  "  that 
M'Dermot  —  my  own  handsome,  beautifid 
M'Dermot !  O  no,  no — take  it  away,  or 
take  me  away,  and  bring  roe  to  him  I"  She 
was  removed  with  gentle  violence  to  the 
camp,  and  the  body  was  buried;  a  young 
fir-tree  being  planted  over  it. 

'Several  days  elapsed  before  Mrs.  M'Der- 
mot was  sufficiently  calm  to  look  her  situation 
in  the  face.  But  at  length  the  feeling  of  utter 
desolatcness  came  over  her ;  and  instead  of 
listening,  as  women  in  her  situation  generally 
listen,  to  the  proposals  of  some  new  suitor, 
all  her  wishes  pointed  homewards.  To  her 
home  she  was  accordingly  sent.  We  raised 
for  her  a  handsome  subscription,  every  officer 
contributing  something ;  and  i 
n  to  believe  that  she  is  now  re- 
spectably «eltkd  iu  Cork,  though  still  a 
widow.' 

We  confess  we  have  been  much  pleased 
with  the  Subaltern,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that 
were  we  commander-in-chief,  he  should  not 
lack  promotion. 


HANSABt/s  TYPOGRAPHY. 

(Concluded  from  p.  754). 
Ma.  Hansard  says  that  he  has  principally 
written  for  the  young  practitioner  as  well  as 
the  amateur  of  typography  ;  to  the  latter  his 
work  may  be  a  desideratum,  but  to  the  for- 
mer a  luminous  abridgment  would  answer 
the  purpose  much  belter;  indeed  to  prt-pure 
such  a  book  for  the  young  practitioner  seems 
a  deviation  from  the  good  sense  which  every 
one  who  peruses  this  royal  octavo  of  nearly 
one  thousand  page*  most  presume  its  author 
to  possess.  The  work  is  principally  a  compila- 
tion, connected  by  the  author's  remarks,  and 
we  are  not  quite  prepared  to  say  of  it  what 
very  able  judges  allow  of  Luckamlie's  book, 
'  that  it  is  compiled  in  the  roost  judicious 
and  careful  manner,'  for  we  have  remarked 
much  unnecessary  repetition  and  ocoasiooid 
amplification  that  might  very  well  have  been 
dispensed  with.  It  would  be  out 'of  place 
here  to  dwell  upon  the  practical  part,  and 
we  shall  therefore  recur  to  the  historical. 
After  a  long  discussion  of  the  claims  to  the 
honour  of  first  invention,  Mr.  Hansard  comes 
to  this  conclusion  — '  To  Gotlenburgh  is  due 
the  high  appellation  of  father  of  printing  ; 
to  Schoeffer  that  of  father  of  lettcr-foundinc. ; 
and  to  Fust  that  or  the  generous  patron,  \>y 
whose  means  the  wondrous  discovery,  "  lha 
nurse  and  preserver  of  the  arts  and  sciences." 
was  brought  so  rapidly  to  perfection.'  T<> 
this  conclusion  he  is  brought  principally  by 


the  arguments  of  Mr.  Home,  who  says  that 
Abbot  Trithemius's  testimony  in  every  sense 
claims  pre-eminence,  and  gives  it  thus  .-— 


"About  this  time  (anno  14*0),  in  uV 
city  of  Mcutt,  in  Germany,  upon  die  Uhine 
and  not  in  Italy,  as  some  writer*  falsely  af- 
firmed, the  wonderful  and  till  thin  unknown 
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art  of  priming  books  by  metal  types  (chamc- 
t,  rhundi)  was  invented  an.l  devised  by  John 
Gutenburg,  citizen  of  Mentx,  who,  having  al- 
most exhausted  his  whole  estate  in  contriving 
of  this  new  method,  and  labouring  under 
such  insuperable  difficulties,  in  one  respect  or 
other,  tliat  he  began  to  despair  of,  arid  to 
throw  up,  the  whole  design,  was  at  length 
assisted  with  the  advice  and  purse  of  John 
Faust,  another  citizen  of  Menu,  and,  happily 
brought  it  to  perfection.  Having,  therefore, 
begun  with  cutting  characters  of  the  letters 
upon  wooden  planks,  in  their  right  order,  and 
completed  their  forms,  they  printed  the  voca- 
bulary called  Cutholicon  ;  but  could  make  no 
farther  use  of  those  forms,  because  there  was 
no  possibility  of  separating  the  letters,  which 
were  engraven  on  the  planks,  as  we  hinted 
before.  To  this  succeded  a  more  ingenious 
invention  :  for  they  found  out  a  way  of 
stamping  the  shapes  of  every  letter  of  the  La- 
tin alphabet,  in  what  they  called  matrices, 
from  which  they  afterwards  cast  their  letters, 
either  in  copper  or  tin,  hard  enough  to  lie 
priaMd  upon,  which  they  first  cut  with  their 
own  hands,  it  is  certain  that  this  art  met 
with  no  small  difficulties  from  the  beginning 
of  its  invention,  as  I  heard  thirty  years  ago 
from  the  mouth  of  Peter  Schoeffcr  dc  Gem- 
slieirn,  citizen  of  Mend,  and  tan-in-line  to  the 
tint  mocntor  of  the  art.  For  when  thev 
wei  t  about  printing  the  Bible,  before  they 
had  worked  off  the  third  quire,  it  had  cost 
them  already  above  4000  florins.  But  the 
aforementioned  Peter  Schoeffer,  then  servant, 
and  afterward*  son-in-law,  lothe  first  invent- 
or, John  Faust,  as  wo  hinted  before,  being  a 
person  of  great  ingenuity,  discovered  an  easier 
method  of  casting  letters,  and  perfected  the 
art  as  we  now  have  it.  These  three  kept 
their  manner  of  printing  very  secret  for  some 
time,  until  it  was  divulged  by  their  servants, 
without  who.se  help  it  was  impossible  to 
manage  the  biwiness,  who  carried  it,  first  to 
Strasburgh,  and  by  degrees  all  over  Eu- 
rope."' 

Mr.  Hansard  then  quotes  Lemoine  far 
the  following  observations,  which  we  deem 
worthy  of  repetition  : — 

'  Before  the  invention  of  this  divine  art, 
mankind  were  absorbed  in  the  grossest  igno- 
rance, and  oppressed  under  the  most  abject 
despotism  ol  tyranny.  The  cleruy,  who,  be- 
fore thii  asra,  held  the  key  of  all  the  learning 
in  Europe,  were  themselves  ignorant,  though 
proud,  presumptuous,  arrogant,  and  artful ; 
their  devices  were  soon  detected  through  the 
invention  of  typography.  Many  of  them,  as 
it  may  naturally  be-  imagined,  were  very 
averse  to  the  pro5ress  of  this  invention ;  a* 
well  as  the  brut-men,  or  writers,  who  lived  by 
their  manuscripts  for  the  laitv.  They  went 
so  far  as  to  attribute  this  blessed  invention  to 
the  devil ;  and  Mime  of  them  warned  their 
hearers  from  using  such  diabolical  bcoks  as 
were  written  with  the  blood  of  the  victims 
who  devoted  tlicmselves  to  hell,  for  the  profit 
or  fame  of  instructing  others.  Such  was  the 
fate  of  its  first  rise ;  but,  like  all  other  useful 
inventions,  it  soon  soared  far  above  the  ma- 
lignant reach  of  invidious  objections  :  the 
more  liberal  |*art  of  mankind,  amongst  whom 
it  is  but  justice  to  say  were  some  etclcsi,«_ucN 


gave  it  every  necessary  encouragement ;  and 
kings  and  princes  became,  for  the  first  time, 
the  patrons  of  learning.  Genius,  like  beaten 
gold,  spread  over  the  world;  and  the  latter 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century  saw  a  complete 
revolution  in  the  human  mind  ;  for  this  art 
brought  with  it  that  of  discovering  deception 
ind  exposing  hypocrisy/ 

Before  the  invention  of  printing,  l>ooks 
were  confined  to  the  Wealthy,  arid  transferred 
from  one  possessor  fo  another  with  as  much 
legal  ceremony  as  an  estate1  i  and  further  on 
the  author  says:-  ;       -  ■  '  •. 

*  About  the  time  ofjtro*  Kftig'Hen'ry  II.,  a* 
I  have  somewhereteSd.  their  manner  of  pub- 
lishing the  works'  of  artttiors '  was,  to  nave 
them  read  over  for  three  thy*  successively 
before  one  of  the  universities,  ox  other  judges, 
appointed  by  the  prihRc.;  attd, if  they  met 
with  approbation,  copies1 6f  them  were  then 
permitted  to  be  taken,  which  were  usually 
done  by  monk?,  seniles;  illumitiors,  and 
readers,  brought  or  trained  up  to  that  pur- 
pose for  Iheir  maintenance.' 

Mr.  Hansard  remarks,  in  a  note,  that  it  is 
a  somewhat  ciiriou?  circumstance  that  'one 
author  of  a  printer's  grammar  nerer  mentions 
cither  press  or  pressmen:'  it  is  equally  re- 
markable that,  although  Mr.  H.  mentions  the 
rudeness  of  the  first  presses,  he  neither  gives 
us  a  representation  of  one  of  them,  nor  a  de- 
scription, but  is  content  with  observing  that 
the  same  names  fur  the  different  parts  of  the 
common  press  remain  unaltered  from  ' the 
timcofMoxon.  The  merit  of  the  first  in- 
vention of  printing  being  entirely  attached 
to  the  fabricators  of  the  type, and  the  inventor, 
of  the  press  being  unnamed,  is  not  a  little  in 
contrast  with  the  circumstances  of  the  present 
day,  in  which  the  noble  Earl  Stanhope  has 
immortalized  himself  by  the  invention  of  a 
press,  which  led  the  artists  and  mechanics  of 
Europe  and  America  to  further  improve-' 
merits;  whence  have  arisen  all  the  new  ma- 
chines, among  which  the  author  of  this  wort, 
has  the  honour  of  projecting  one  that  super- 
sedes, as  he  states,  the  necessity  of  a  steam- 
engine,  and  is  at  present  employed  in  print- 
ing sever  ll  of  our  daily  newspapers. 

In  t  ur  former  notice  of  die  principal  places 
in  England  into  which  printing  was  early 
introduced  ,  we  reft  unnoticed  the  controversy 
relative  to  thp  University  of  Oxford's  claims 
for  the  first  press,  it  being  saiisfactorib/  settled 
that  William  Caxton,  a  mercer  of  London, 
first  introduced  it,  under  die  patronage  of  the 
Abbot  of  Westminster,  and  practised  the  art 
of  printing  in  some  part  of  Westminster 
I  Abbey,  soon  after  the  year  1471 ;  there  is, 
however,  a  curious  copy  of  verses,  printed  at 
the  end  of  a  book  at  Oxford,  in  conformity 
to  the  practice  of  early  printers,  which  we  copy: 


; 


4  Throdoric  Rood,  a 

O'  the  city  of  Cologne, 
That  he  this  curious  book  < 

To  all  men  makcth  I 
AuJ  bis  good  partner, ' 

An  Englishman  he  was : 
Now  aid  them,  Heav'n  ?  that  so  tbey  may 

Venetian  skill  surpass. 
■  A  man  of  France,  nam'd  Jenson,  taught 

The  Venetians  this  fair  art, 
Wliii  h  Dtitnin,  l>y  bcr  Industry, 

Did  t  j  liUself  impart. 


i  to  tend  to  us, 

i  in  deep  lore  excel, 
Cease,  0  Venetians !  yield  to  us— 
We  to  all  others  sell. 

'The  language,  Romans,  which  by 
So  long  before  was  known 
Is  now  at  length  by  us  attain'd 

And  used  with  out  own. 
The  Britons  severed  from  the  • 

Though  Virgil  truly  sung, 
They  now  cun  well  his  works  j 

in  his  own  Latin  league.' 
The  port  of  this  work  which  treats  of  sv 
rootype-printitig  is  interesting  as  a  guide! 
speculating,  inexperienced,  ox  sanguine  au- 
thors or  publishers,  who  are  too  apt  to  per- 
mit their  imaginations  to  carry  theito  to  tie. 
fourth  or  fifth  editions  before  their  first  star, 
is  put  to  press,  and  to  adopt,  forecoeom; 
soke,  the  stereotyping  of  their  perrbrumnctv 
Mr.  Hansard,  h/msetf  a  slerconw-founoVT, 
states  the  question  fairly,  giving  Mr.Wiboc 
in  its  favour,  with  Mr.  Hodgssc'i 
ilations  in  refutation,  by  which  it  appws 
that  to  stereotype  a  work  rn  long-jmmex.  »ai 
print  it  in  editions  of  five  hundred  each, « 
the  rate  of  one  thousand  copies  per  annar 
for  four  years,  would  cost  £43  1  Is  Od.  ssrr 
than   an  edition  of  four  thousand  cc** 
printed  at  ow  e  in  the  ordinary  mode*  V* 
at  the  end  of  eight  years,  upon  a  s*eu* 
edition  of  tour  thousand  there  would  hri 
balance  of  £ Y,  Ms .  /,d.  again*  rtews*r*-t 
but  at  the  end  of  a  third  .  dmon  of  so*  ss* 
sand,  iu  twelve  years,  there  would  bn» 
Ik  nee  of  £33  10s.  9d.  in-  favour  oS4t«- 
rcotype  system.   Mr.  11.  gives  othaoki 
latioiw  to  show  the  general  inutility 
reotypiog,  although  m  table  printii 
some  other  fow  cases  it  may  be  uwd  *- 
advantage,   WewiU  add  to  this,  of  -eerew 
k  now! edge,  that  the  sums  statins;  theesptser 
nitcndaal  upon  .stereotype  printing  art  r 
some  degree  underrated,  and,  coustsjatBB<. 
the  balances  should  have  been  more  a  U- 
vour  of  the  usual  mode  of  printing.  These 
have  argued  most,  in  favour  of  - 

Iill^llV   UC    vaeV*J%»aa*  j»» ^^^^^O   •  J 

and  Bibles ;  ami  yet  Mr.  Hansard, 
guing  against  the  practice,  says,— 

'  A  strong  continuation,  relative  to  < 
has  been  here  stated,  is  afforded  by  the 
that  the  University  of  Oxford,  after  its 
expenses,  first,  for  the  secret— neat,  far 


far. 
ras 

4* 


foundry~-and,  lastly,  hut  perhaps  of  gieate: 
amount,  for  years  of  experience,  base  psr- 
Ually  abandoned  it,  and  have  set  up  ear- 


works  in  movable  types,  in  the 
not  only  that  the  public  -would  be 
wiUi  better  books  as  to  typography,  bat 
they  would  ultimately  find  an  advasstag 
their  own  funds  in  recurring  to  rise  ano 
reotype  plan — and,  I 
best  authority,  that  they  are 
perience  in  that  opinioo.'   : 


•  la  stating  the 
tunatc  blunder,  io 


this  is  not  the  only  typographical  error  rs: 
book,  and  might  have  been  passed  o«fkj 
without  notice  but  for  some  of  Mr.  B-i  * 
marks,  which  occasionally  savour  a  littk  cx » 
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Our  limits  will  not  allow  as  to  pursue  the 
author  through  the  other  branches  of  the  work, 
although  it  may  be  a  useful  hint  to  young  au- 
thors, to  quote  what  Mr.  II.  says,  in  his  no- 
tice of  the  duties  of  a  reader  for  the  press : — 
'  Many,  even  of  our  first-rate  authors,  are 
too  apt,  in  the  warmth  of  discussion,  the 
flights  of  speeulation,  and  the  laborious  exer- 
( of  the  thinking  powers,  to  pass  over,  .uiv 
'  those  deviations  from  pure  diction 
grammatical  accuracy,  which  they 
have  imperceptibly  acquired  the  habit  of  fall- 
ing into,  by  their  ordinary  conversation  with 
mankind.  Now,  although  no  corrector  of 
the  press  can  strictly  be  required  to  do  other- 
wise than  XoJbUoic  hi$  aipy,  that  is,  faithfully 
to  adhere  to  the  original,  with  all  its  defects, 
yet  every  one  must  perceive,  that  it  would 
often  be  performing  a  friendly  and  perhaps  a 
thwitalk  urviee,  to  point  out,  in  proper 
time,  imperfections  and  mistakes  which  have 
escaped  the  observation  of  a  quick  or  volu- 
minous writer.' 

Among  the  printers  who  promoted  and 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  art  of  print- 
ing, at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  the  author 
has  omitted  to  mention  Mr.  Koworth, 
whose  typographical  accuracy,  fine  taste,  and 
mechanical  skill,  should  certainly  place  him 
on  a  par  with  bis  co temporaries,  Messrs. 
Bulmer  and  Bensley.  Upon  the  subject  of 
'fine  printing,'  we  shall  content  ourselves 
with  one  short  extract,  in  which  the  author's 
meaning  may  be  correctly  guessed,  though 
expressed  badly  enough  : —  *  |    , , 

'  In  typography,  as  in  the  fine  arts,  it  is 
difficult  to  tprcifu  and  uvtstigttc  [q.  investi- 
gate and  specify]  the  qualities,  which  consti- 
tute excellence  and  beauty  ;  ycUto  an  accu- 
rate observer,  the  productions  of  the  several 
typographical  artists  vary  as  much  as  the  fi- 
gures of  Flaxman,  Chantry,  or  Canova,  from 
the  rude  efforts  of  a  rustic  stone  mason. 
Real  excellence  does  not,  however,  depend 
upon  so  unfixed  a  principle ;  and,  therefore, 
[q.  if  J  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  every 
particular  which  it  is  necessary  to  combine, 
in  order  to  accomplish  that  which  may  rank 
as  a  chef  (T armor,  in  the  art  -,  yet  to  under- 
stand when  it  is  effected  is  not  so  intricate ; 
for  when  any  one  who  has  acquired  a  correct 
taste,  sees  a  beautifully  uniform  type  impart- 
ed to  the  paper,  displaying  all  its  proportions 
with  a  just  degree  of  lustre  and  harmony,  his 
conceptions  of  typographic  beauty  become 
satisfied,  and  the  mere  he  looks  the  more  he 
admires.' 

Mr.  Hansard  describes  the  profits  of  a 
printer  as  very  inadequate  to  compensate  for 
the  capital,  time,  and  skill  of  the  master, 
which,  according  to  the  view  given,  does  not 
exceed  twelve  per  cent,  per  annum  upon  the 


srs.  Austin  and  Son  and  Mr.  Pouchec, 
tvpe-founders,  and  several  other  clever  aux- 
iliaries to  printing  in  the  present  day,  are  not 
sufficiently  noticed — while  ample  space  is 
given  to  those  who  are  gone  by. 

The  work,  upon  the  whole,  is  creditable  to 
the  industry  and  taste  of  the  author,  and  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  iu  bulk  and  prue  will 
;  its  utility. 


Noxrmhcr  Night* ;  or,  Talei  fur  Winter 
Evening*.  By  the  Author  of  Warreninna. 
1  vol.  8vo.  pp.  468.  London.  1825. 
Maclean. 

We  are  perfectly  4  aware  of  the  divine  plea- 
sures which  attend  a  winter  fire-side,'  and  of 
the  necessity  of  lightening  the  tedium  and" 
gloom  of  a  long  November  night,  by  every- 
thing bearing  the  name  of  comfort  and 
amusement.  We  need  not  say,  therefore, 
that  we  were  disposed  to  hail  the  present  vo- 
lume with  a  hearty  welcome ;  for,  though  the 
Novemlxt  evenings  are  gone,  the  no  less  te- 
dious and  gloomy  hours  of  December  arc  yet 
to  run,  and.  what  is  good  for  the  one  will  cer- 
tainly not  tend,  to  increase  the  weariness  of 
the  other,  these  tales,  however,  come  re- 
commended to  us  by  more  substantial  attrac- 
tions ;  for,  though  evidently  the  production 
of  a  very  young  man,  they  bear  sufficient 
marks  of  talent  to  insure  their  perusal,  and  to 
warrant  our  hearty  recommendation. 

The  tales  are  in  number  thirteen,  some  of 
them  of  a  light,  others  of  a  serious,  and  a  few 
of  a  mixed  character  :  '  the  winter-evening's 
fire-side,' '  Henry  Dalton,* 1  the  honeymoon,' 
'  the  vision  of  ghosts,'  1  the  confessions  of  a 
village  apothecary,'  '  the  adventure  of  lire- 
ville  Faulkland,'  'the  aeronaut,'  'the  folly 
and  wickedness  of  having  a  long  nose,'  '  the 
author,  or  sketches  from  life,"  &c.  We  can- 
not afford  space  for  any  lengthened  criticism 
of  these  different  pieces,  and  are  besides  of 
opinion  that  our  readers  will  be  more  grati- 
fied hy  a  few  extracts  from  those  which  we 
deem  to  be  most  amusing. 

We  begin  with  a  sample  of  the  '  honey- 
moon,' a  very  humorous  little  paper.  On 
the  fifth  day  after  marriage,  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing entry  in  the  Benedict's  journal : — 

'  Of  all  jokes,  the  most  absurd  are  those 
launched  against  women,  and  wives  in  parti- 
cular. For  this  reason  I  am  resolved,  shculd 
my  darling  Amanda  ever  bless  me  with  chil- 
dren, to  prevent  them  learning  the  Eton  La- 
tin grammar,  from  its  observing,  in  one  of 
the  rules  of  syntax,  that  the  "  masculine  gen- 
der is  more  worthy  than  the  feminine,"  &c. — 
Monstrous  violation  both  of  grammar  and 
gratitude.' 

On  the 
symptoms  of  repentance 

'What  a  bore  is  a  wet  Sunday  in  the 
country.  Amanda,  by  the  by,  said  pleasantly 
enough,  that  wet  weather  might  at  least  be 
expected  in  a  watering  place.  Attended 
morning  church,  and  inquired  of  a  fat  clerk, 
whether  there  was  any  evening  service. 
Lunched  by  way  of  amusement.  Looked 
out  of  window  and  busied  myself  in  count- 
ing the  eave's  drops.  Thought  of  my  Ixwks 
in  Lincoln's  Inn.  Untied  my  shoe-strings, 
to  tie  them  up  again.  Picked  my 
to  pieces,  for  one  must  do 
It  seems  a  long  time  to  dinner.' 
After  the  introduction  of  a  tall  Irishman, 
who  had  formerly  paid  his  devoirs  to  Aman- 
da, he  begins  to  feel  exceedingly  uneasy 
about  the  temples,  to  think  himself  somewhat 
older  than  he  nnd  formerly  dreamed,  and  on 
the  twenty-firrt  day  after  marriage,  enters  a 
solemn  recantation  of  his  threat*  against  the 


'  Received  two  more  letters  of  congiatula- 
tion  on  my  marriage,  and  had  serious 
thoughts  of  sending  a  challenge  in  reply. 
Walked  along  the  sen-shore,  and  saw  a  man 
who  looked  as  miserable  as  myself:  con- 
cluded that  he  was  just  married.  N.  B.  I'll 
not  stand  it.  IU  run  off  to  the  Continent, 
—shoot — drown — poison— crucify— or  hang 
myself  in  my  garters,  as  an  awful  waning  to 
bachelors.  Said  so  to  Amanda  (she  should 
be  called  Damnanda),  and  was  thanked  in 
reply  for  my  kind  intentions.  What  a  brute  I 
— but  the  Eton  Latin  grammar  is  right  after 
all.* 

We  beg  pardon  of  our  fair  readers  (to 
whom  we  make  our  best-bow)  for  having  in- 
troduced such  an  extract  as  the  preceding 
one ;  and  can  assure  them,  not  only  that  it 
has  produced  no  change  in  our  sentiment-, 
but  that  we  are  determined,  qiumt  primum,  to 
evince  our  devotion  to  them,  by  submitting 
to  the  matrimonial  noose— provided  always 
that  u*  be  allowed  to  wear  our  Kilmarnock 
night-cap,  to  smoke  our  pipe,  to  toast  our 
shins  at  the  ingle,  and  to  enjoy  ourselves 
over  a  bottle  with  a  friend  when  in  the  hu- 
mour : — and  provided  always  that  they  will 
undertake,  on  their  part,  not  to  .' 

From  the  'Apothecary,'  we  select  the  fol- 
lowing short  passage  :— 

'  Among  the  number  of  my  best  patients, 
was  an  elderly  gentleman,  by  name,  Tom- 
kins.  He  was  a  schoolmaster  and  bachelor, 
and,  withal,  the  most  irritable  little  mortal 
that  ever  disturbed  a  parish.  But  then  he 
had  surprising  talents,  for,  in  the  course  of 
the  year,  he  would  drink  out  my  shop.  Pill, 
glister,  opiate,  astringent,  or  aperient  draught, 
—nothing  came  amiss.  To  be  sure,  a  fit  of 
obstinacy  would  now  and  then  scire  him, 
when  he  would  take  an  emetic  instead  of  a 
cathartic ;  but  as  this  mistake  generally 
cured  him,  he  would  be  doubly  wretched  till 
restored  to  his  usual  bad  health,  and  to  do 
myself  justice,  I  always  satisfu  i  him  on  this 
point.  The  manners  of  Mr  Tomkins  were 
as  eccentric  as  his  mind.  He  spoke  in  a 
deep  pompous  tone,  somewhere  in  the  key 
of  a  tower  gun,  and  had  a  trick,  when  any- 
thing displeased  him,  of  kicking  out  his  left 
leg.  It  may  be  supposed  that  such  a  genius 
was  not  suffered  to  be  lost,  and,  accordingly, 
on  his  accommodating  intestines  I  tried  my 
fiercest  experiments.  My  elixir  divinum,  or 
composing  draught,'  as  I  called  it,  found  iu 
him  an  invaluable  patron :  the  brick-dust 
especially  agreed  with  him,  and  as  for  the 
gunpowder,  one  would  have  imagined  him  „ 
cannon,  it  went  off  so  successfully.  But,  in 
spite  of  all  these  remedies,  he  one  day  took  it 
into  his  head  to  kick  (what  is  called)  tin- 
bucket.  It  was  said  that  I  placed  the  buck,  t 
in  his  way,  and  Jack  Baggs,  the  sexton,  I  re- 
member, observed  on  the  occasion,  that  my 
composing  draught  was  composing  in  more 
senses  than  one — a  grave  joke;  but  what 
could  you  expect  from  a  sexton.' 

The  '  Author,'  it  appears,  once  fell  in  love 
with  a  stage  heroine,  while  she  was  perform- 
ing the  part  of  Ophelia.  His  cure  was  as 
sudden  as  his  passion  : — 

•  Our  hero  applied  his  hand  to  the  knock- 
er, and  insinuated  what  may  be  termed  a 
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tiue-lovcr's  rap  —  palpitating,  mysterious, 
and  intermittent.  A  little  samiy-h  ured  tfrl 
appeared  at  the  summons.  "  Is  Ophe- 
lia at  home?"  he  falteringly  exclaimed, 
lor  in  the  confusion  of  his  senses,  he  had  for- 
gotten to  ask  her  real  name.  "Ophelia?" 
she  replied  with  a  stare,  "  Miss  Mucins, 
sir,  I  suppose  you  mean,  howsomdever." 
"  Mugtrin*.  Muggins,"  echoed  Edward, 
'*  Good  God !  what  a  name  ;  however,  show 
me  the  way  up,  girl,"  aud,  as  he  ascended, 
those  consoling  lines  of  Skakspeare  came 
promptly  to  his  r  collection — 

***  A  name,  t»  bat's  in  a  name, 
A  rose  by  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet." 
On  reaching  the  head  of  the  stairs  he  invo- 
luntarily halted,  overcome  !>y  a  pleasing  pal- 
pitation, arising  from  the  consciousness  that 
lie  was  now  going  to  see  all  that  earth  yet 
'retained  of  heaven.  Ilia  conductress,  how- 
<  ver,  made  no  allowance  for  a  lover,  hut  sud- 
d fnly  threw  aside  a  diiu^y  garret  door,  with 
tins  impressive  remark,  "A  gemman  wants 
iMiss  Muggins."  In  an  instant  he  was  in 
the  mid.it  of  a  room,  to  which  the  Black 
Hnlo  at  Calcutta  must  have  been  a  palace. 
His  situation  was  ludicrously  picturesque. 
There  stood  the  Muggins  and  her  mother 
armed,  the  one  with  a  poker,  the  other  with 
>  frying-pan;  hy  their  side  was  a  pug-dog, 
hit,  Iriskey,  and  belligerent,  and  to  the  ri^lit 
i>i  distance,  tlankiul  by  a  coal.-skuttle,  towered 
t:ie  black  Torn  cat,  in  a  high  state  of  wrath 
and  animation.  To  make  mutters  worse, 
thii  temlerest  daughter  of  IMonius,  she  who 
<i  owned  herself  for  the  love  of  the  Lord 
Hamlet,  was  actually  frying  sausages  for 
supper.  Eternal  Powers!  do  I  live  to  write 
this  historic  fact !  Ophelia  frying  sausages!!' 
Nc. 

We  conclude  our  notice  of  this  amusing 
volume  with  a  few  words  of  advice  to  the 

author. 

The  first  fault  which  we  lay  to  his  charge 
h  one  of  no  Common  occurrence,  and  one  of 
which  lie  will  undoubt.-dly  get  rid  in  the 
curse  of  no  vcy  lout;  term— diffidence— 
which  has  evidently  spoiled  the  effect  of  |iis 
i-> inceptions  in  more  instances  thau  one,  and 
prevented  him  from  giving  that  breath  and 
prominency  to  his  characters,  which  they  re- 
quire in  order  to  be  interesting.  In  the  se- 
rnnd  place  let  him  apply  himself  with  more 
industry  to  the  study  of  real  life,  and  less,  to 
that  of  books;  for,  however  alike  ami  faith- 
ful in  the  main,  a  well  drawn  character  is 
at  nil  times,  there  are  always  certain  traits 
which  distinguish  the  man  of  one  period 
from  him  who  belongs  to  another,  and  the 
absence  of  which  is  certain  to  prove  fatal 
both  to  its  interest  and  reality.  The  author 
is  as  yet  but  an  apprentice ;  by  care,  dili- 
Kftnce,  and  a  due  restraint  on  his  love  of 
caricature,  we  do  not  despair  of  his  becom- 
ing a  Deacon  in  the  trade  of  authorship  — 
and  in  that  elevated  rank  it  will  give  us  plea- 
sure to  meet  him  a^iin. 


The  Westings  of  Friendship, 


Foems. 


By  Jamks  M  IIemiy.    12mo.  pp.181. 
Loudon,  182 i.    Wightman  and  Cramp. 
Mil.  M'flltfRT  is  a  native  of  the  «istcr  isle, 
wiicfe  friend -hip  and  fruds  wax  warmer  per- 
haps thau  to  many  other  countries,  and  <o 


intermingle  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain the  real  character  of  the  people. 

The  principal  poem  in  this  volume  paints 
friendship  in  the  roost  flattering  colours,  and 
perhaps  as  few  people  meet  with  it  in  life, 
where  it  is  often  found  to  be  illusory.  We 
would  not,  however,  dispel  the  day-dreams 
which  the  idea  of  possessing  a  true  friend 
excites,  even  for  the  chances  that  they  may 
awako  in  disappointment.  Mr.  M' Henry  s 
poem  displays  considerable  talent  and  much 
smoothness  of  versification,  as  will,  we 
think,  be  seen  by  the  following  extract  from 
the  first  part,  on  t!«e  pleasures  of  reflecting 
on  distant  friend^  illustrated  in  the  cheering 
thoughts  of  a  sailor  keeping  watch  by  the 
night: — 

«  At  silent  midnight's  meditative  liour, 
The  watchful  seaman  feels  thy  cheering  power, 
Inspiring  Friendship  !  as  he  views  from  far 
Heaven'*  azure  ciicle  gemrn'd  with  many  a 
star 

Yon  wandering  orb,  night's  cold  but  lovely 
queen; 

Illumes  ttie  sky,  and  gilds  the  watery  scene ; 
The  Stately  vessel  spreads  the  waving  sail, 
To  catch  each  impulse  of  th'  unsteady  g  lc : 
In  thoughtful  mood  reclining1  o'ix  her  side, 
He  views  tier 

tide, 
And  sighs  to 

moves, 

She  bears  aim  fnrlhrr  still  from  those  he  loves  ! 

1  But,  yielding  soon  to  Fancy's  sweet  s»m- 
mand, 

He  visits  once  again  bis  native  land  •, 
Airain  the  haunts  of  youthful  pleasure,  views, 
Again  ibe  throb  of  past  delight  renews !  , 
Ajfain  the  field*  of  rural  sports  are  seen, 
1  he  blooming  meadows  and  the  si 


ills  ID 


With  loss  of  property  i 

Or  by  the  malice  of  mankind  oppress'd, 
To  thy  sweet  power, 
vade, 

Oh !  blissful  Friendship  I  then  I  fly  for  aid  i 
l  or  thou  art  true,  though  all  the  world  deems. 
Still  wise  to  counsel,  ready  to  relieve, 
Design'd  by  Heaven,  from  whom  toy  virtues 
flow, 

The  chief  ambassador  of  good  below  P 


Threaded  walk  to  Friendship  \oug  tnntfpftt, 
The  spot  where  lo\c  first  Hred  his  vouthful 

Lo !  now  the  sire  who  taogbt  life  yowth  ap- 
pears, "  ' 
And,  bark!  his  mothoi's  honom'4  voice  he 

<    bears- (■  -    .  .  I  •  - 
The  brothers,  sisters,  that  bin  eluldhood  rdrse'd, 
Once  boom:  are  welcomed,  and  once  UKan  ca- 
ress'd  ;  ,      . . 
The  female  charmer  of  his  soul  again  , 
Is  lo  his  bosom  claip'd  with  raptured  strain  ; 
With  warmtb  he  pours  Mlc  fulness  of  his  heart, 
rlencws  his  vows,  nnd  pledges  ne'er  to  part. 
But,  oh  !  wiml  Ittdier  feeling  can  allure, 
Less  warnY,  pbihaps,  than  love,  but,  ab  !  more 

pure,  4  '  • 

To  seek  the  well-known  cottage  which  contains 
The  friend  long  faithful  to  bis  joys  and  pains ! 
That  fond  embrace,  how  ardent  and  sincere ! 
Those  looks,  that  voice  of  confidence,  bow 
dear! 

Truth's  purest  throb  within  his  bosom  glows, 
And  the  full  measure  of  his  fccliugs  flows, 
As,  all  disclosed  to  Friendship's  secret  ear, 
He  tells  each  joy  and  grief,  each  hope  and  fear } 
And  thus  unburden'd  feels  prepared  to  try 
Life's  rugged  road  with  greater  buoyancy. 
•  OU  !  as  a  long  life's  stormy  vale  I  stray, 
Be  Friendship  still  companion  of  my  way ! 
Then  when  Temptation  shall  her  arts  prepare, 
And  spread  her  golden  nets  my  feet  to  snare, 
My  watchful  guide  shall  warn  me  of  her  toils, 
And  safe  convey  me  from  the  syren's  wiles. — 
Or  should  Misfortune's  harsher  hand  employ 
TI»ose  darts  thai  wound  the  soul,  nnd  peace  de- 
stroy. 


Varieties  «/  Littraitax ;  being  principally  Ss> 
lection*  from  the  Furl/olio  of  the  late  Jons 
BraPY,  I  ■  Author  of  Claris  Caleuda- 
ria.  Arranged  and  adapted  for  Publica- 
tion by  Job*  Ilukr  Bradt,  his  Son. 
Postovo  pp,  295.  London,  1825.  Wfcj- 
taker. 

Tut  late  Mr.  Brady's  Claris  Calcndaria,  oc 
Analysis  of  the  Calendar,  is  a  work  at  oner 
so  interesting  and  so  useful  as  to  make  sx>» 
production  by  the  same  author  be  looked  iu 
ward  to  with  feelings  of  anticipated  pleasim 
Few  books  have  been  so  often  quoted,  ar.i 
fewer  still  so  much  pillaged,  as  the  Cla». 
Calendaria,  and  it  furnishes  the  basis  of  raon. 
than  one  annual  periodical.  The 
now,  before  us  consists  of  a  sel 
manuscripts  (not  MS.  merely,  we 
as  stated  in  the  preface)  of  .Mr.  Brady,  »s*i 
were  left  in  a  loose  and  uuliuisbed  stif. 
hut  for  what  purpose  collected  his  son  Loc 
clh  not.    The  varieties  include  ptoses* 
their  origin  and  explanation  ;  a  miscetb*- 
ous  collection  of  things  historical  an:  i- 
pograplucal,  presenting  a  melange  sfw 
tacts  of  all  sorts,  gathered  from  v*e» 
sources;  curious  derivations,  the  ones  d 
the  names  of  places,  &c. :  these  are  aiu- 
bified,  amusing,  and  instructive ;  in  saw, 
pHr.  Brady's  Varieties  of  Literature  ateostv 
ous  and  interesting  to  the  general  reader,  a- 
tertaining  as  a  lounge-book,  and  vamafcfc  » 
a  work  of  reference.     In  corroboraxwn  « 


from  each  division  of  the  work, 
that  division  was  unnecessary.  Mr.  BeJr 
however,  who  we  understand  i*  a  yoa* 
man,  in  editing  the  work,  acted  to  the  best  J 
his  judgment,  and  if  he  has  erred  be  ts  ex- 
cusable.   Wc  begin  -with  the  proverbs:— 

'  "  As  fine  as  a  Hone."—CK  this  proverbu! 
expression,  the  following  extract,  front  tl* 
Life  of  Mrs.  Pilkington,  wdl  be  sufficient  a- 
planation : — 

•"They  took  places  in  the  waggon  (in 
Chester),  and  quitted  London  early  on  Maj- 
moming ;  and,  it  being  the  custom  in  ik> 
month  for  passengers  to  give  the  waggr>o<~. 
at  every  inn,  a  nband  to  adorn  his  tc^au  ij 
soon  discovered  the  origin  of  the  proverl-  a 
fine  at  a  horse ;  for  before  they  got  I 
of  their  journey,  the  poor  T 
blinded  by  the  tawdry, 
ing  honours  of  their  he 

William  III.  was  fond  of  pug 
on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  they  1 
the  favourites ;  the  origin  of  the  king's  par- 
tiality is  naturally  enough  accounted  tor,  h 
the  following  anecdote : — 

'"The  Prince  of 
into  the 


pioeured  license-  of  dv 
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D'Alva  to  hazard  a  camisado,  or  uigbt  attack 
u|>on  the  priucc.    At  midnight,  Julian  sallied 
out  of  the  trenches  with  a  thousand  armed 
men,  mostly  pikes,  who  forced  all  the  guards 
that  they  found  in  their  way  into  the  place  of 
arms  before  the  prince's  tent,  aud  kjlled  two 
of  the  secretaries,  tlie  prince,  himself  escaping 
very  narrowly ;  for  I  have  often  beard  him 
say  thai,  as  he  thought,  but  for  a. dog,  he  had 
cither  been  taken  or  slain. .  The  attack  was 
made  with  such  resolution,  that  the  guards 
took  no  alarm  until  their  fellows  were  run- 
ning to      place  of  arms,  with  their  enemies 
at  their  heels ;  when  this  dog,  hearing  a  great 
noise,  fell  to  scratching  and  crying,  and 
awakened  him  before  any  of  bis  men ;  and 
as  the  prince  laid  in  his  amis,  with  a  lackey 
always  holding  one  of  his  horses  ready  bri- 
dled, yet,  at  the  going  out  of  die  tent,  with 
much  ado  he  recovered  his  horse  before  the 
enemy  arrived      Nevertheless,  one  of  his 
equerries  was  sltiin,  taking  horse  presently 
alter  him,  as  were  divers  of  his  servants. 
The  prince,  to  show  his  gratitude,  until  his 
dying  day  kept  one  of  that  dog's  race,  and  so 
did  many  of  ins      mis  and  followers.  These 
animals  were  not  remarkable  for  beauty,  be- 
intf  little  white  dogs,  with  crooked  rial  noses, 
called  minuses1."  '  ■•  • 

'  "  Streps  like  a  Top."-. This,  we  say  in  fa- 
miliar language  of  a  person  completely  under 
the  influence  of  Morpheus ;  and  we  generally 
imagine  the  simile  taken  from  the  momentary 
pause  of  a  peg-top,  or  humming-top,  when 
its  rotatory  motion  is  at  the  height*  tint  no 
such  thing  :  the  word  top  is  Italian,  Tnpo, 
in  that  language,  signifies  a  mouse;  it 
is  the  generic  name,  and  applied  indiscri- 
minately to  the  common  mouse,  field  mouse, 
and  dormouse,  from  which  the  Italian  pro- 
verb "  t  i  dorme  cam  w»  tapo"  is  derived ;  An- 
glice,  *'  he  sleeps  like  a  top." ' 

The  following  notice  of  the  change  of 
meaning  in  words  is  curious,  and  exhibits  as 


Mr.  OConnell  mnde,  when  be  called  the  re- 
.ellion  in  Ireland  '  an  exaggeration  of  a 
irint-iple  which  is  in  itself  grand  and  noble.' 

*  The  meaning  of  tbe  word  villain  was  for- 
norly  very  diflerent  from  its  present  sumiii- 
ation.  Villain  originally  meant  a  sort  of 
lave  or  drudge,  a  degree  lower  than  the 
hatcher's  servant  or  knave,  and  was  only 
onsnlerrtl  so  far  reproachful,  as  it  denoted 
reat  inferiority  of  birth  or  station.  The 
void  knave  has  also  undergone  the  same  de- 
?rioralion  in  meaning,  it  having  been  origi- 
ally  derived  from  gnavus,  active  or  diligent, 
r»d  formerly  signified  a  servant,  merely,  in 
horn  diligence  and  activity  are  excellent 
nali tics.  In  this  sense  it  is  worthy  of  ob- 
srvation  that,  in  a  very  old  translation  of  the 
tible,  St.  Paul  is  called  "  the  /•.  of 
hrist." — Drvden  also  uses  the  word  : — 
•<  He  eats  and  drinks  with  bis  domestic  staves, 
A  verier  bind  than  any  of  his  hnm*s." ' 
«  "  J  have  Paid  my  Shot."—"  Shot"  is  a 
jinmon  mode  of  expression  among  the  coin- 
lonality,  to  denote  a  reckoning,  &c  "I 
ivc  paid  my  shot,"  or  rather  "  scott,''  from 
seotturn,"  a  tax  or  contribution,  a  shot' 
•  *«  7  'ht  hightr  the  Apr  gin*  the  more  ht  skates 
s  Tuil." — Tins  is  an  excellent  proveib,  and 


signifies  that  tbe  higher  low-bred  vulgar  per- 
sons are  advanced,  the  more  they  expose 
themselves.' 

' "  Skin-Flint" — The  antiquity  of  certain 
proverbs  is  among  tlie  most  striking  singula- 
rities in  the  annals  of  the  human  mind.  Ab- 
dahnakik,  one  of  the  khaliifs  of  the  race  of 
Ommia<le>,  was  su roamed,  by  way  of  sar- 
casm, llaschal  llegiarah,  (hat  is,  "  die  skin- 
ner of  a  flint ;"  and  to  tbis  day  we  call  an 
avaricious  man  a  skin-flint.' 

The  second  division  of  this  work  is  enti- 
tled Miscellanea :  in  this  the  editor  gives  an 
account  of  tbe  game  of '  Scotch  and  English, 
or  Beggarly  Scot,'  which  he  does  uot  seem 
to  know  is,  in  at  least  one  part  of  the  north 
of  England,  called  by  the  name  of  *  Beggar 
my  Neighbour.'  From  tliia  portion,  we  shall 
make  a  few  extracts,  and  return  to  the  vo- 
lume in  our  uf\t.  The  first  we  shall  quote 
is  on — 

'  lite  ilagii  Circle  of  the  Druids. — It  was 
the  custom  among  the  Druids  to  administer 
justice  on  the  spot  by  tbe  pxesidiiig  Druid, 
sub  dio,  within  the  circle  or  ray,  whidi,  tbere- 
fore,  was  equivalent  to  our  bar.  Any  person 
being  thus,  in  the  name  of  justice,  put  under 
tlie  circumscription-  of  a  line  drawn  round 
him,  was  obliged  to  stand  fixed  to  tbe  spot, 
under  the  severest  penalties,  both  s|>irhual 
and  temporal.  From  the  word  ray  may  be 
derived  Rhea,  the  goddess  of  justice ;  rkeut, 
tlie  party  accused,  and  perhaps  religion. — 
From  this  ray.  as  mentioned  above,  it  was 
deemed  die  highest  of  all  crimes  to  escape,  or 
to  transgress  it  till  delivered  by  justice; 
and  hence  superstition  (of  super  upon,  and 
stare  to  stand,  a  term  of  which  many  have 
sought  the  derivation  in  vain),  or  continuing 
thus  to  stand  on  one  spot  until  duly  discharged, 
was  at  first  a  serious  and  sacred  word, 
but  in  process  of  time,  through  abuse,  has, 
like  many  other  words  in  our  language,  ac- 
quired a  reproachful  signification.  Religion 
even,  as  it  appears  in  Latin  (ligare  signifying 
to  bind),  is  almost  literally  the  being  bound 
by  the  ray.  In  this  institution,  we  have  also 
the  most  probable  origin  of  the  magie  circle, 
of  which  some  traces  are  to  be  found  in  al- 
most all  countries.  The  magician's  wand 
was  nothing  but  the  bough  by  which  the 
parly  arraigned  at  ( at  ray  in )  was  arrested 
C at  ray  est j.  Of  this  custom  we  have  some 
remains  to  this  day,  in  the  constable's  staff 
and  sheriffs  wand. 

•  Here,  also, is  found  die  true  reason  why 
jurymen,  being  once  charged  with  a  priso- 
ner, could  not  depart  till  they  had  acquitted 
or  condemned  him.  The  trial  having  for- 
merly been  in  the  open  air,  and  the  culprit 
under  no  confinement  but  that  of  the  super- 
stition of  the  ray,  or  circle  of  justice,  by 
which  he  was  surrounded,  that  bond  might 
seem  to  be  dissolved  when  the  jury  had  ta- 
ken cognizance  of  his  case.  Their  departure 
must  have  been  considered  as  a  termination 
of  procedure,  and  flic  prisoner  ipso  facto  at 
liberty. 

1  Vivant  Rejc  et  Regina.—M  the  end  of 
the  piece,  die  actors  in  noblemen's  houses 
ami  tavern!*,  whnre  plays  were  frequently 
performed,  prayed  for  the  health  and  pros- 
pcsjty  of  their  patrons,  and  in  the  public 


theatres,  for  die  king  and  queen.  This  prayer 
sometimes  made  part  of  the  epilogue  :  hence, 
probably,  as  Mr  Stevens  observes,  the  addi- 
tion of  Virant  Rat  ct  Rrgina,  to  tbe  modern 
play-bills.' 

1  The  naiwtr  nf  Watchmen  intimating  tht  Cloth, 

at  Utrrnhuth,  in  Germany. 
VIII.  Tast  eight  o'clock!  O,  Heirnbuta,  do 
thou  ponder ; 
Eight  souls  in  Noah's  ark  wete  living 
yonder. 

IX.  Tis  nine  o'clock  '  ye  brethren,  hear  it 
striking ; 

Keep  beans  and  bouses  clean,  to  our  Sa- 
viour* liking. 
X-  Now,  brethren,  hear,  tbe  clock  is  ten  aud 
passing ; 

None  rest  but  such  as  wait  for  Christ  em- 
bracing. 

XI.  Eleven  is  past !  still  at  this  hour  eleven, 
Tbe  Lord  is  calling  us  from  etulh  to  Hes- 


XII.  Ye  brethren, 


At  midnight,  our 
be  coruinjf. 
I  Past  one  o'clock  i 
darkness  i 
Great  m 


out  of 


II.  Tis  two  !  on  Jesns  wait  this  silent 
Ye  two  so  near  related,  will  and 
III.  The  clock  is  three!  Us 


Tbe  best  of  praise, 
spirit. 
IY.  Tis  four  o'clock, 


body,  soul,  and 


The  Lord  will  be  the  fourth  on  I 
V.Five  is  tbe  clock! 


VI.  The  clock  is  six,  i 
nival* 

We  shall  conclude  with  a  I 
—on  Jack  Ketch  : — 

'  Jack  Ketch. — In  1663,  Dun  was  the 
name  of  the  public  executioner,  and  tlie  ex- 
ecutioners long  after  that  went  hy  tbe  same 
name.  Mr.  Butler,  in  his  "  Proposals  for 
farming  Liberty  of  Conscience,"  published  in 
1663,  amongst  other  resolutions,  gives  tlie 
following  one.  «'  Resolved,  that  a  day  of  so- 
lemn fasting  be;  and,  among  many  other 
particulars,  lastly  to  be  delivered  from  the 
hand  of  Dun,  that  unoircumcised  Philistine." 
His  predecessor's  name  was  Gregory,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  prologue  to  Mcrcurius  Prag- 
maticus,  a  tragi-comedy,  acted  at  Paris,  in 
1641  : 

■  This  trembles  under  the  black  rod,  and  he 
Doth  (ear  his  (ate  from  the  Gregorian  tree :" 

and  in  a  paper  called  "Tlie  Parliament 
Kite,"  1648,  mention  is  made  of  him : 
"  What  would  you  say  to  see  tlicsn  full 
With  both  their  houses  vile, 
Because  they  have  deceiv'd  us  all, 
Now  Gregory  they'll  beguile !" 
'  Sir  William  Segar,  garter  king-at-arms, 
was  imposed  upon  by  Brook,  a  herald,  who 
procured  bim,  by  artifice,  to  confirm  arms  to 
Gregory  Brandon,  who  wasfound  lobe  com- 
of  London.   And  from  him, 
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E ratably,  the  hangman  was  called  Oratory 
>r  some  time.   The  name  of  Dun,  which 
succeeded  that  of  Gregory,  is  mentioned  by 
Cotton,  in  Virgil  Travestie,   published  m 
1670,  b.4,  p.  124: 
"  Away,  therefore,  m 

an  h»lter  got, 


And,  'ere  a  cat  could 
Had  tied  it  up,  with  as  much  art 
A»  DM  himself  could  do  for  uU  heart." 
'  The  name  of  Dun  was  continued  to  these 
finishers  of  the  law  twelve  years  longer,  when 
one  "  Jack  Ketch,"  about  one  hundred  and 
forty  years  ago,  was  advanced  to  that,  office, 
who  has  left  his  name  to  his  successors  ever 
■inee.  This  appears  from  Butler's  Ghost, 
published  in  1682.   When  the  author  wrote 
the  first  part  of  it,  it  is  plaiu  that  Dun  was 
the  executioner's  name  or  nick-name : 
"  For  you  yourself  to  act  *Squire  Dun— 
Sucb  ignomiay  neVr  saw  the  sun  ;  ** 
but  before  he  had  printed  off  his  poem,  Jack 
Ketch  was  in  office  : 

"  Till  Ketch  observing  he  was  cbous'd, 
And  iu  his  profits  much  ahas'd, 
In  open  hall  tlie  tribune  dann'd, 
To  do  bis  office,  or  refund." 
*  None  of  these,  however,  ia  their  office, 
could  come  up  to  the  Dutch  headsman,  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Cleveland,  and  of  whom  it 
was  reported,  "  that  he  would  do  his  office 
with  so  much  case  and  dexterity,  that  the 
head,  after  the  execution,  should  stand  still 
uj>on  the  shoulders."  ' 

'  The  following  relation  is  extracted  from 
**  Ilatton's  Derby,*— 

'  About  the  reign  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  or 
the  beginning  of  Charles  the  Second's,  a 
whole  family,  consisting  of  a  father  and  two 
sons,  of  the  name  of  Crosfand,  were  tried  at 

stealing.  As  the  offence  was  not  capital,  the 
Bench,  after  sentence,  entertained  the  cruel 
whim  of  extending  mercy  to  one  of  the  cri- 
minals, but  upon  this  barbarous  condition, 
that  the  pardoned  man  should  hang  the  other 
two.  Where  favour  wantons  in  cruelly,  ft 
becomes  detestable,  and  gives  greater  Of- 
fence than  even  the  culprits.  The  offer  was 
made  to  the  father,  being  the  senior.  As  dis- 
tress is  the  season  for  reflection,  he  replied 
with  meekness,  "  Was  it  ever  known  that  a 
father  hanged  his  children  ?  How  can  I  take 
away  those  lives  which  I  have  given,' Ha  vis 
cherished,  and  which  of  all  things  are  most 
dear  V  lie  Wed,  declined  the  offer,  and 
gave  up  his  life;  but  this  noble  reply  oofjht 
to  have  pleaded  his  pardon.  It  was  then 
made  to  die  eldest  son,  who  trembling  an- 
swered, ■  Though  life  is  the  most  valuable  of 
all  possessions,  yet  even  that  may  be  pur- 
chased too  dear — I  cannot  consent  to  pre- 
serve my  existence  by  taking  away  his  who 
gave  it ;  nor  could  I  faee  the  world,  or  even 
myself,  should  I  be  left  the  only  branch  of 
that  family  I  had  destroyed."   Love,  tender- 


j  compassion,  and  all  the  appendages  of 
honour,  must  have  associated  in  returning 
this  answer.  The  proposition  was  then  made 
to  the  youngest  son,  John,  who  accepted  it  with 
an  avidity  that  seemed  lo  tell  the  court,  he 
would  hang  half  the  creation,  and  even  his 


self.  He  performed  the  fatal-work  without 
remorse,  upon  his  father  and  brother ;  in 
which  he  acquitted  himself  with  sudf  dex- 
terity, that  he  was  appointed  to  the  office  of 
hangman  in  Derby,' And  two  or  three  "neigh- 
bouring Counties,  and  ebntmued  in  it  to  et- 
tremcagc.  So  void  was  he  of  reeling  for 
distress,  That  he  rejoiced  at  ft  murder,  because 
it  brought  him  the  prospect  of  a  guinea. 
Perhaps  he  was  the  only  man  in  court  who 
could  near  with  pleasure* sentence  of  dentfi 
The  bodies  of  the  executed  wtlTeHis  pcrqul- 
site  :  shots  ol  Iw  nave  t*wn  known  to  return 
after  the  execution,  in  which  ease  teTwe- 
vented'  the  growing '  existence  iiy  violencei— • 
Loving  none,  and  beloved  by  none,  he  spent 
■  life  of  enmity  with  man.  Ttterery  chil- 
dren pelted  him  in  the  afreets':  the  mothers 
endeavoured  to'  stop\h*'infaril  cry  with  the 
name  of4'  John  CfOtUmd/*  "  He  died  about 
the  year  1705.' 

— — —  ■  -■■> — '■     ■  '  -■  '     ■  ■  >■■*-■   


Tiute'i  TeUtcaj*  for  1820.  l3mo  pp.  330. 
••'  •  •  London,' Sherwood  and  Co. 
TVr.ter:  successive  arid '  successful  volume 
of  the  Time's  Tetescope,  arid  the  appearance 
of  the  thirteenth*  volume,  praised  by  critics 
until  the  terms  of  praise  have  been  exhausted, 
are  proofs  of  the  estimation  ih  which  it  is  held 
by  the  public,  mid  hs  rttpnlarfty,  we  think, 
has  been  justlv  earned.  The  volume  for 
1826  does  not,  however,  appear  to  us  one  of 
the  best ;  h  is  true,  that  customs  on  particular 
days  may  well  be  exhausted  in  a  period  of 
thirteen  years,  but  events  arc  not,  and  these, 
if  well  selected,  would  maintain  the  interest. 
The  principal  attention  the  editor  has  paid  to 
this  subject,  h  in  giving  well  known  accounts 
of  popish  massacres ;  but  We  neither  blame 
nor  wonder  at  his  increased  real  against 
popery,  when  we  see  it  so  active  .and  so 
anxious  to  regahr  elf  its  former  tyrannical 
power  mid  murderous  barbarity. '       s  " ' 

Time's  Telescope  has  always ! been J a  fa- 
vorite svrtll  us,  and  We  estcenv  it  so  much, 
that  we  will  give  the  best  proof  of  our  friend- 
ship by  pointing  out  its"  faults.  In  the  vo- 
lume before  us,  there  is  tod  great  a'  partiality 
for  quaker  poetry  (we  might  say  for  poetry 
at  all)  and  too  much  eulogy  on  a  few  books 
and  a  few  authors,  which,  however  sincere, 
and  we  doubt  not  it  is  90,  will  scarcely  obtain 
that  credit'  by  those  unacquainted  with  the 
amiable'  ctiirot'.'  We  formerly  noticed  that 
Mr.  Bernard  Barton  occupied  too  much' 
space  in  the  Time's  Telescope,  we  noW  find 
him  joined  by  Mr.  Wiffenj  the  Howitts.  and 
Eleanor  Dickenson,  all  members  of  the  So- 
ciety of  frieWds— and  all  possessing  talents, 
but  whose  poetic  lucubrations,  whether  ori- 
ginal or  not,  occupy  too  touch  room  in  this 
work. 

As  an  instance  of  the  editor  going  out  of 
his  way  to  pay  a  compliment,  we  Would 
notice  his  only  record  for  the  48th  of  Sep- 
tember, which,  after  stating  thai  Dr.  Davts, 
the  founder  of  the  Royal  Universal  Dispen- 
sary for  children,  died  on  that  day,  expresses 
great  pleasure  that  a  Mr.  Woodham  had  been 
appointed,  not  successor  to  Dr.  Davis,  but 
resident  apothecary,  in  the  room,  we  believe, 
of  a  Mr.  Grant,  who  has  gone  to  Mexico  on 
a  good  appointment.  Now,-  we  want  to  know 


what  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Woodbim  he 
to  do  with  a  work  of  this  sort,  any  mcreta 
the  tmnshttions  or  collations  ia  the  Avt. 
the  promotions  in  the  array,  or  any  ctuir 
that  may  have  taken  place  in  any  pubis  cf 
flee,  civil  or  political. 

Havinr  thus  pointed  out  what  we  c*mfc 
a  few  faults  in  the  Time's  Telescope  for  WJ. 
we  shall  With  more  pleasure  dwdl  mi  h 
merits.  Some  of  the  most  stnkro?,  beers-: 
most  discernible  improvements  in  the  p> 
sent  «*rme,  ttre;  that  It  is  much  better  ?nm>, 
contains  rttote  matter,  and  possessc- 1 

I      til    I  .  .       ii.|i^J  .  .1-  ^  -  f....2... 

embellishment,  in  an  engra»tn<  01  \-onr;. 
Madorma  *ud  Child,  from  the  cdebnr 
picture  ffr  the  NatiotrtVGallery,  Pall  Mi 
There  are,  also,twogoodtritro<iiic1()7^>- 
by'  Witfcn,  and  Blackweod's  Deha,  wi 
well  written  essay  on  the' physical  pews' 
man,  by  Dr.  Myeti.   In  the  body  of  : 
work  We  also  *ee  with  pleasure,  fai 
editor  has  attended: nsorr^o  •  the  wcr*? 
the  year;  he  hw  ahw  gleaned  from  tlx  .«* 
in  the  Ijmsdbwn  coHeetion  in  the  B* 
Museum,  some  notices  which  had 
escaped  less  fndustricms'  persons  A?" 
those  we  quote.   I'ridcr'  the'head  n*  L 
day,  We'  are' "ford-*-1" 

*  This  sotenmiry  e>f  Easter  (<jy<  E&- 
Kenneft^  Wrfs  anciently  observed  in  ha 
With  so  greaf%sur*lmitibnVthtt 

it  lawfol  « to^reai  and  raprine  ail  otw 
to  board  up  provisions  against  Ah  Is* 
time.**"      : *r,,;  **"     '  ' 

Had  the  good  T/Tsrrop  lived  to  frf 
time  he  wodM ''-have  Wand '  fh«  * 
Easter  was  not  confined  to  one  day,  ft  * 
rapine  was  concerned.  Again, 

4  In  Ireland,  at  Porter,  a  cake,  s*  1 
rand  of  rnekddw  jjbwtasy  tt '  elevated  vp ' 
circular  board  tipon  a  p^ke,  apph 
stuck  «pr)h  pegs  around  the  garlonf  v- 
and  wumeh'theri  dahce  round,  and  tk; s 
hold  btft rotrrtst  wiia  the  prize  Fhn-~ 
thenrtdfis'a  trral  for  dancing,  a  cake  tie 

•  Iff  the  buritafiica'1  times  of  Cna*& 
pretty  cirftsm  in  the  parish  of  T»> '  " 
was  aodlfchfed,  as  appears  bythefc^ 

^^Aprill,lW5 
der'd  ill  the  H.  bf  Comm.  that  the 
the  parish  of  Twitnam  (being  that  <v  t-" 
Day  two  great  cakes  should  be  bielra  ■ 
church,  and  'jpHehV'tb  the  yoanj  p-'T 
shoulrf  be  forborn,  and  instead  tVr. 
bread  be  given  to  the  poor.'— CH'*^- 
p.  135.)   '  ' 

« It  vrti  an  old  custom  for  the  harte 
come  and  shsife  the  parishionw  a* 
churchyard,  on  Siindats  and  high  ^  - 
(as  Ea<ter,  fee.)  tiefore  matins,  wfiieb  ! 
was  Testrained  by  a  particular  mbibrEir 
Ilichard  Flemmyng,  Bishop  of  Lbc*.*1 
1422. —  ritl.Rrq.  ffrmmug. 

Cnder  A'olentiM's  Day  we  learatha- 

%'alentine's  day  do  chuse  some  few*  ft 
for  their  valentine :  one  takes  St  Apt* 
other  St  Clare,  another  Si.  I***'  **' 
St.  Catherine,  another  St.  Cicerr. 
ask't  them  what  they  meant  to  d"*  J* 
valentines.   They  answered  n*,"^-  ' 
spcot  of  djeir  vow,  they  could  h««" 


_ 
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tine  that  lived  here  upon  earth,  and,  in  re- 
gard of  tlii-ir  evangelical  life,  they  were  to 
chuse  valentines  in  heaven.  1  asked  them 
whether  they  thought  those  saints  knew  that 
they  had  chosen  them  for  their  valentines. 
Oh,  yes,  say  they,  we  shall  be  honoured  all 
this  year  by  that  valcntin*  we  make  choice 
of,  and  she  will  intercede  for>r»»  and  to  none 
of  us  our  valentine  doth  appear  y»  visible  bo- 
dily shape,  telling  us  what  to  do  all  p  year 
auer.  ,  ,,.^«f        .   ivjr'ui  o 

'  According  to  Mr.  Aubrey,  a  curious  me- 
thod  of  chousing  valentines  was  formerly 
practised  in  North  Wilts,  in  Rent,  and  many 
other  parts  of  England.   The  maul -ftervai its. 


Pennie's  etrival  in  tandon,  however,  he 
found  he  was  too  late;  the  situation  had 
been  disposed  of,  and  the  gentleman  left  him 
a  stranger  in  the  vast  metropoli  s,  giving  hint 
a  guinea,  and  telling  him  be  .could  do  do 
more  fnr  aim.  He  was  thus  left, without  a 
friend.  The  only  person  ,to  whom  he  had 
been  introduced  was  connected  with  one  of 
the  minor  tlientros.  Ha  approved  of  (he  tra- 
gedy as  a  literary  production,  thong*  ^unfit 
to  be  brought  before,  tb/  public;  and  encou- 
raged I'euiuetoreuirn  home,  with  atpremise 
that,  if  be.siotdd  wrilt  others,  better  suited 
for  representation,  he  would  brint;  them  fbr- 
ward.'  Another  wan  composed,  hut  refused. 


observes  our  antiquary,  were  wqat  at  night .  an  J  the  disconsolate,  wrifct  heard  no  more  of 


(after  supper)  to  make  smootlie  the  ashes  on 
the  bearthe,  and  then  to  make  atreakes  on  it 
with  a  stick.;  such  a  streake  signified  pri- 
vately,  to  her  that  made  it,  such-  an  unmar- 
ried man,  such  a  one  such  a,  may d:  the  like 
fur  men,  then  the  men  and  the  roayds  were 
to  choose,  by  tliis  kind  of ,  way,  their  hus- 
bands and,  wyres ;  or  by  An*  divinaliou  to 
know  whom  they  should  marry.  The  roaydes, 
I  remember,  were  very  food  of  this  kind  of 
magick.— Aubrey  3J&,  A.  D.  1686.* 

The  follovring  memoir  of  Mr.  Penult  has 
in  some  degree  been  anticipated  by  a  biogra- 
phical notice  of  Uk  author  in  a  review  of  one 
of  his  poems  in  The  Litcrmy  Chrynkki  wc 
insert  it,  however,  on  the  triple  ground  of  the 
interest  it  possesses,  the  just  itt  it  does  to  Mr. 
Pennie's  talents,  and  in  the  hope  it  may  call 
attention  to  him  and  l>h  w.nh.  Thr  me- 
moir occurs  under  the  date  of  February  14, 
as  on  that  day,  in  the  year  1789,  James  Frank 
Pennic  was  bom : —  , 

'  The  subject  of  this  notice  is  a  poet  of  -no, 
common  order,  the  events  of  whose  life  can- 
not fail  to  excite  the  most  unfeigned  pity, 
He  was  born  of  an  ancient,  but  very  reduced 
family,  at  East-Lulworth.  in  Dorsetshire, 
where  be  stall  resides.  His  education  was 
entirely  neglected,  as  he  was  only  at  school 
for  seven  weeks;  but,  notwithstanding  his 
disadvantages  in  this  respect,  his  thirst  for 
knowledge  was  great,  and  be  took  every  pos- 
sible oppoitunily  of  satisfying  his  ardent  de- 
sires.   The  companion  of  his  childhood  wni 


hn  supposed  friend.  He  afterward*,  obtain- 
ed a  situation  in  a  solicitor's  office  at  Bristol, 
but  ill  healdi  prevented  hiarrernainiug  there. 
He  was  next  engirt  as  a  ttwor  in  a  school 
in  Devonshire.  ,<-•  , 

some  ume  alter  tnis  ne  mameo,  nut  ins 
circurastanees,  instead  of  hrrn  roving,  became 
worse  ;  as,  at  the  bwth  of  bis  first  child,  he 
had  but  five  sliiHings  in  the  world.  Poverty, 
with  all  its  attendant  evils  of  sickness  and 
distress,  was  then  his  lot.  "  It  was  now,"  he 
observes,  "  among  these  scenes  of  trial  and 
sorrow,  that  I  commenced  writing  The  Royal 
MinstreL  J  may  say  lite  ink  with  which  I 
wrote  was  mingled  with  bitter  tears;  and  one 
whole  winter  of  the  time  wc  had  not  any  fuel 
to  burn,  except  what  1  picked  up  privately 
in  the  woods.  After  proceeding  tpr  some 
(time,  IV  n  me  showed  his  work  to  some  fhendj 
who  bad  approved  of  a  previous  poem  of 
Bonaparte,  written  ia  1804.  lie  obtained 
one  hundred  subscribers,  and  after  much  dif- 
ficulty got  a  printer  at  Dorchester  to  under- 

Ske  .the  work;  and,  while  it  was  going 
rough  the  press,  frequently  walked  from 
Lulwtorth  to  Dorclicster  (abeut  fifteen  miles), 
and  back  again  the  same  day,  to  cornet  the 
'  heets.  The  work,  however, .was  coiu- 
pii  n-u  m  1818,  ana  reprinted^  again  m  Lon- 
don in  the  following  year.  ....  ... 

'  About  this  time  ne1  commenced  a  small 
school;  but  a  Uoraan  Catholic  schoolmas- 
ter in  the  village,  who  had  a  fixed  salary, 
house,  tec.,  opened  his  school  fur  Protestant 


acquired.  The  boy  used 
■  of  the  finest  passages  of  Milton, 
Thomson,  Pope,  Sbakspcarc,  and  others.) 
Pennie  listened  with  rapture,  and  devour- 
ed the  words  as  they  fell  .from  his  lips. 
'  Twas  then,'  says  he,  in  a  MS.  abstract  of. 


the  son  of  a  clergyman ;  and  wben  this  youth  .  boys  free,  and  hence  all,  resource  from  such 
first  went  to  school,  Pennie  anxiously  antici-  j  an  undertaking  was  cut  ofL  finding  his 
poted  his  return  at  the  vacations,  that  be  work  remain  unsold,  he  determined,  to  dis- 
migbt  participate  in  the  knowledge  he  pose  of  Tt  by  travelling  from,  town  to,  town, 
liad  acquired.     The  boy  used  to  repeat  and,  after  much 


hu  life,  which  he  drew  up  at  the  request  of 
some  friends,  "  the  entlmsiasm  of  poetic  in- 
spiraliou  took  possession  of  my  soul,  which 
has  ever  aince  been  my  highest  joy."  From 


to  repeat  and,  after  much  fatigue,  ultimately  parted 
of  Milton,  with  nearly  the  whole  impression.  The  cost 
of  printing,  and  the  expense  of  travelling, 
though  on  foot,  was  great ;  and,  afu?r  paying 
a  few  other  debts,  his  circumstances  were 
upon  the  whole  but  little  improved.  TIk 


sale  of  his  work,  hosy ever,  procured  him,  some 
letters  of  introduction  to  the  London  book- 
sellers, _and  on  going  to  the  metropolis  he 
sold  tbe  copyright  of  his  poem  for  a  trifling 

this  oarly  period  he  began  to  compose  and 
1  incessantly,  though  his  father  decidedly 

]  his  wishes. 
1  Before  he  was  fifteen,  be  had  written  a 
tragedy,  which,  about  the  year  1802,  he 
showed  to  a  gentleman  then  residing  in  the 

neighborhood,  who  was  pleased  with  it,  and  ,  composed,  amidst  much  distress,  his  tragedy 
on  taking  it  to  London  obtained  the  promise  of  F.thelwolf,  and  a  second  epic  poem,  named 
of  a  situation  for  him  in  a  public  office.   On  •  Rogvald.   He  was  again  obliged  to  try  hi* 


Porte  aattRiiiitt: 

Josiali  Allport,  then  curate  of  Chippenham, 
a  man  of  Christian  kindness  and  extensive 
benevolence,  who  has  since  been  Pennie's 
greatest  benefactor.    On  returning  liome,  he 


among  tbe  booksellers  in  London ; 
and  all  he  obtained  for  his  copyright  was 
barely  snflicicnt  to  pay  the  expenses  of  his 
journey ;  so  that,  on  arriving  at  home,  he 
found  he  had  scarcely  enough  to  purchase  tt 
loaf  of  bread.  His  miseries  seemed  to  have 
reached  their  climax  ;  he  lost  all  confidence 
in  the  Ood  who  had  hitherto  supported  him, 
and  was  about  to  plunge  at  once  into  a  dread 

initiated  agony,  be  determined  to  state  his 
case  rally  to  Mr.  Allport.  To  this  noble- 
minded  i r .dividual  the  broken  heart  did  not 
apply  in  vain.  Mr.  Allport  entered  with  ala- 
crity and  true  feeling  into  every  part  of  the 
case,  and,  having  scrutiuized  Pennie's  moral 
character,  and  proved  his  uncommon  talents, 
made  every  effort  to  obtain  for  him  tempora- 
ry, and,  if  possible,  permanent  relief. 

*  In  the jcar  1823,  his  Kogvald— an  F.pic 
Poem,  in  Twelve  Books,  appeared;  and  the 
sale  of  this,  with  some  pecuniary  assistance 
from  friends,  enabled  him  to  pursue  his  lite- 
rary labours  w  ith  a  transient  hope  of  success. 
His  works,  however,  were  never  sufficiently 
brought  before  the  public  in  the  first  review* 
of  the  day;  and,  through  this  unmerited  neg- 
lect, the  poet  has  been  debarred  from  thosu 
opportunities  of  obtaining  public  patronage 
which  other  writers  enjoy.  The  wretched- 
ness of  extreme  poverty  was  again  his  lot, 
and  the  unbounded  gratitude  he  had  evinced 
for  what  had  been  done  for  him  before,  in- 
duced bis  kind  benefactor  to  devise  fresh 
moans  for  his  relief,  He  stated  the  circum- 
stances in  Hie  Hath  and  Cheltenham  Gazette, 
and  strongly  urged  his  case  upon  the  genero- 
sity of  tbe  public;  while  to  the  liberalitv  of 
the  editor  of  that  excellent  journal,  and  to 
the  earnestness  with  which  his  cause  was 
pleaded  in  this  paper,  from  week  to  week,  is 
to  be  attributed  the  success  attendant  on  theso 
honourable  exertions.  A  sufficiency  was 
thus  collected  merely  "  to  feed  tbe  lamp  of 
We"  for  a  short  time,  while  his  pen  was  em- 
ployed on  fresh  subjects.  Early  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1825,  his  Scenes  in  Palestine,  or  Dra- 
matic Sketches  from  the  Bible,  were  publish- 
ed*—a  poem  which  we  strongly  recommend 
te  the  notice  of  our  friends.  And,  we  are 
sore,  when  they  are  informed  that  the  unfor- 
tunate author,  his  wife,  child,  and 


are  dependent  for  support  on  the  sale  of  his 
various  productions,  we  shall  not  appeal  in 
vain  to  me  benevolence  of  our  readers.' 

Some  of  the  biographical  notices  are  not  so 
ample  as  they  ought  to  have  been,  and  the 
editor  has  drawn  too  freely  from  Pepy's  Me- 
moirs—a  silly  book,  which  is  heavy  enough 
to  sink  any  thing  with  which  it  is  connected, 
so  buoyant  a  work  as  Times Telecope  ex 
ceptcd. 


Am  Essay  on  the  Weeds  of  At, 
their  Common  an  ' 
respective  Chora 

nuo  Proctical  Remarks  m  their  Destruc- 
tion. The  Posthumous  Work  of  Rcxa- 
MIX  H  'it  Pirn.  Esq.  Edited  by  G.  Sin  - 
nun,  F.L.S.F.H.S.  8vo.  pp.  78. 
London,  lfl,2.'>.  Ridgwny. 
Exoageo  as  we  are  in  cultivating  the  grain 
weeds  of  literature,  we 
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tray  be  considered,  and  indeed  are  not,  very 
competent  judges  of  a  treatise  on  the  weeds 
of  agriculture;  a  work,  however,  begun  by 
Mr.  Hold  1 1  ,  who  was  not  only  Editor  of  the 
Farmers'  Journal,  but  a  practical  farmer  all 
his  life,  and  finished  by  Mr.  Sinclair,  who  is 
a  nurseryman,  may  be  fairly  supposed  to 

JlO^-^^"'^^  SbOfflC  TTli'rjt  *  this    w  t  (loo^t    1 1 '  1 1   J  H 

sufficient  to  recommend  it  to  the  agriculturist, 
who  will  find  an  additional  motive  for  pur- 
chasing it,  when  he  is  reminded  that,  by  so 
doing,  he  will  contribute  to  the  widow  and 
firmly  of  Mr.  Huldich,  (to  whom  the  profits 
are  assigned,)  who,  by  his  writings,  conferred 
no  ordinary  benefit  on  the  cultivators  of  land. 

ORIGINAL. 

OS  PERSOKIrlCATlONS  OF  THE  DEITY. 

To  the  Editor  oj  the  Literary  ChroucU. 
St  a,— 1  trust  you  will  allow  me  to  make  a 
few  remarks  on  the  article  on  Martin's  Cre- 
ation, in  your  last  number.  The  writer  has 
advanced  an  opinion  which  I  cannot  help 
considering  to  be  erroneous, — namely,  that 
it  is  allowable  for  artists  to  attempt  to  repre- 
sent the  Deity,  in  painting,  under  a  human 
form,  because  he  is  personified  in  the  sacred 
writings.  But  there  is  a  very  wide  difference 
between  a  verbal  and  a  graphic  personifica- 
tion, which  seems  to  be  entirely  overlooked 
by  the  author  of  that  article,  who  contends, 
that  if  it  be  improper  to  delineate  the  Su- 
preme Being  iu  a  visible  form,  such  personi- 
fication of  Him  as  is  employed  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures  is  also  objectionable.  Docs  he 
then  not  perceive  tlte  wide  difference  between 
the  vague  figures  of  language,  and  the  palpa- 
ble and  defined  images  presented  to  the  eye 
by  the  pencil?  Many  poetical  expressions, 
highly  picturesque  and  graphic,  so  long  as 
they  are  confined  merely  to  words,  become 
absolutely  absurd  when  attempted  to  be  em- 
bodied by  the  painter.  And  if  this  be  the 
case  with  regard  to  visible  objects,  how  much 
more  must  it  be  so,  when  the  invisible  and 
incomprehensible — that  which  is  alike  con- 
cealed from  mortal  eye  and  mortal  intellect, 
is  thus  treated.  The  monstrous  extrava- 
gances into  which  artists  have  always  fallen, 
whenever  tbey  have  thus  profanely  sought  to 
embody  the  Uncreated,  to  revolting  to  reflect- 
ing minds,  and  so  little  edifying  to  any, 
might  be  thought  sufficient  to  deter  any  man 
of  the  least  discretion  from  such  impiety ;  for 
so  must  I  consider  it,  as  I  really  can  see  but 
little  difference,  in  point  of  effect,  between 
the  blasphemous  print  so  daringly  exhibited 
at  Carlilc's  shop-window,  and  even  the  pro- 
duction of  a  Raphael  himself,  however  much 
there  maybe  in  point  of  intention.  The  re- 
presentations of  the  Trinity,  by  Catholic 
painters,  have  always  scandalized  me  as  im- 
pious caricatures ;  aud  one  would  rather  con- 
ceive them  to  he  intended  to  burlesque  so 
awful  a  mystery,  than  to  treat  it  with  due  re- 
verence.*— To  mention  but  one  of  the  absurd- 
ities,— and  that,  too,  one  of  the  least  into 
which  artists  must  inevitably  fall  in  depict- 
ing the  Deity,  they  invariably  represent  him 
under  the  form  of  an  old  man,  as  if  age  was 
an  attribute  to  the  Godhead, — as  if  the  eternal 
I  am,  could  be  in  the  least  degree  subject  to 
on*  of  the 


nature.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  an  opposite 
practice  be  resorted  to,  and  the  artist  de- 
lineate the  Supreme  Lord  and  lather  of 
all  in  the  radiance  of  immortal  youth,  the 
incongruity  would  seem  hardly  lest,  i 
would,  therefore,  even  at  the  risk  of  being 
thought  '  over  squeamish/  deprecate  any 
visible  representation  of  the  Almighty  In- 
telligence, since,  however  well  executed, 
merely  with  reference  to  art,  however  sublime 
it  might  be  as  a  mere  human  figure,  it  can 
neither  assist  nor  elevate  our  ideas  of  the  Divi- 
nity, but  rather  tend  to  debase  and  lower 
them — to  unspiritualue  the  object  of  our  wor- 
ship as  Christians,  and  to  uudeify  hit  essence, 
by  arraying  him  in  the  perishable  garb  of 
mortality.  In  lime*  of  blind  and  gross  su- 
perstition, besotted  ignorance  may  tolerate, 
or  even  admire  such  profane  representations, 
but  among  men  at  all  capable  of  feeling  the 
immense  difference  between  the  visible  and 
invisible  world,  no  love  of  art,  no  admiration 
of  its  powers,  ought  for.  an  instant  to  tolerate 
what,  from  the  limited  nature  of  our  " 


 " 

THE  ROl T— -A  SKETCH  Or  FASHIOVADLK 

•  The  rout  is  come* 
j '  Well,'  said  Charles,  as  ha  lounged  upon 
the  sofa,  1  if  ever  I  go  to  another  of  lhc*e 
Bath  routs,  may  I  be  cursed  with  an  hour's 
ttlc-a-teic  with  all  the  old  maids  in  Christen- 
dom ;  and,  Heaven  knows,  thai  I  have  had  a 
surfeit  of  them  to-night  I  am  only  suqirised, 
my  dear  mother,  how  you  can  admire  all  this 
bustling  and  squeezing.'  These  last  words 
were  directed  to  a  fiue  handsome  woman,  of 
about  forty,  who  was  recruiting  herself  from 
the  fatigue  she  had  just  undergone  by  delug- 
ing her  temples  and  forehead  with  Eau  dc 
Colignc.  She  had  been  married  very  young, 
lost  her  husband  about  a  year  after  their  mar- 
riage, and  had  continued  ever  since  in  a 
stole  of  single  blessedness,  alternately  divid- 
ing her  lime  between  her  only  son,  and  all 
the  gaieties  of  fashionable  life.  Though  the 
freshness  and  lambent  light  of  youth  had 
faded  from  her  cheek,  she  still  seemed  a  being 
formed  In  a  superior  mould  to  those  around 
her ;  she  was  still  one  of  those;  favourites  of 
nature,  whom  men  look  upon,  with  a  sort  of 
deep  and  devoted  admiration,  aud,  as  they 
turn  their  eyes  upon  the  younger  beauties 
around  them,  in  spite  of  the  comparison  !>f- 
twecn  youth  and  age,  still  feci  bound  to  ac- 
knowledge their  pre-eminence;  like  the  sun, 
she  shed  a  deeper  and  holier  glow  mound 
her  in  her  decline.  These  are  not  qualities 
to  induce  any  woman  to  forsake  the  world 
and  the  world's  ways ;  and  though  the  buoy- 
ancy and  levity  of  her  early  spirits  were  mel- 
lowed down  to  a  more  even,  flow,  she  was 
still  proud  to  be  pointed  out  as  '  the  hand- 
some Mrs.  Belville,'  and  still  plunged  with 
enthusiasm  and  avidity  into  all  the  dissipation 
which  such  places  as  London,  Bath,  B/igh- 
ton,  8tc.  could  afford.  As  the  last  words  of 
her  son  fell  upon  her  car,  she  placed  the 
bottle  of  Eau  dc  Cologne  upon  the  table,  and 
you  might  see  a  slight  flush  of  pride  and  dis- 
pleasure pass  across  her  cheek  ;  hut  it  was 
soon  gone,  like  the  shadow  that  thb  across 


a  meadow,  and,  in,  a  mild  tone,  the  look  op 
the  defence  of  her  dearly-loved  puay - 
'  Why  now,  my  dear  Charles,  you  are  only 
out  of  temper  because  you  were  not  neu 
enough  to  catch  Miss  — — — ,  when  she  tamtei 
from  the  heal  of  die  room.  To  be  sun  »• 
party  was  very  crowded,  but  that  u  bw 
a  slight  grievance  to  be  weighed  afta 
die  pleasure  of  being  a  party  among*  »- 
bright,  an  assemblage  of  rank  and  fobxo 
All  Bath  was  there,  and  1  would  not  km 
missod  it  upon  any  consideration.  Did  ;* 

observe  Lady.  '  4  Observ*!  wovilwi * 

much  as  I  could  do  to  save  my  coat  from  be- 
ing torn  off  my  back,  and  I  an  sure  tJu:  I 
shall  be  lame  for  the  next  fortnight,  fur  M) 
old  miss  that  wished  to  get  forward u.tbe» 
tray,  if  she  could  not  absolutely  push  * 
back,  mameuvred,  roost  dexterously  to  MsJ 
upon  my  toes,  and  then  reach  out  her  long  as 
ana,  like  a  kite  just  within  reach  of  Lap 
'  Come,  come,  Charles,  don't  Ire  so  ill-wic 
ed  ,  you  only  look  upon  die  dark  side  cfi< 
picture ;  and  because  the  room  was  nrt 
full,  and  you  got  a  .little  squeezed,  jroa  <*■ 
out  your  thunders  against  the  life  andtsu* 
society,  against  all  ranks,  all  persons,  >w> 
routs.'    'A  little  squeezed  do  you  cat  u  '- 
Why  .you  kopw,  Mrs.  BelyUle,  that  the  »r 
staircase  was  crammed  full  when  w«  re-'i 
that  we  were  at  least  half  an  how  *'■* 
we  could  ge  t  into  the  room,  and,  etw  i>* 
a,whvle  hour  before  we  could  get  ojcg~ 
And  then  you  talk  about  rank,  and  be* 
aud  beauty,  of  seeing  my  lady  tnjg, 
lord  dial,  bill  your  optica  are  bless*  <*i 
happier  vision,  than  mine,  for  I  ootid** 
dung  Jbu£  a  pack  of.  edd  tabbiev  all  3 
peering  into  my  f.io\  and  lookup  *  v" 
clous  at  each  piper  as  two  cats  poscM** 
the,  same,  ground »*ho  possess  *■ ■( ■ 
coruwru  -Willi  humanity  except  m 
lions;,  whose  countenances  give  w.  i* 
theu words;  who. can  smile  at  the  »« 
j  mem  that  tpey  are  making  the  most  f*u:* 
V  remark  upon  their  neighbours ;  aw  '-' 
i  and  flatter,  m»d  cajole,  whilst  their  Stf-1" 
J  only  express  envy  and  iH-wul.   M  ' 
what  you  call  gaining  a  knowledge » '*- 
world,  my  prayer  is  much  like  tint  *  * 
young  NuiDidians,  ^ 
'**  May  J  aba  ever  live  la  igt*x*atz- 
'  But,  my  dear  boy.  life 
velvet ;  you  must  not  expect  all 
out  alloy;  the,  rose  has  its  thorrs; 
will  not  always  shine  out  with  the  "r 
temperate  warmth ;  the  earth  has  .ts 
valhes,  and  life  its  ups  and  down**  ^ 
contend  for,  and  I  am  ready  to  alio*  FS* ' 
rout  has  its  inconveniences,  is,  tbatthe*^ 
dote  is  more  |>oteiii  than  the  bai*.tk*  F^' 
cation  than  the  displeasure,'  'If  J*8 
the  eloquence  of  Cicero,  and  the 
Demosthenes — if  you  were  to  argut  fe** 
time  forth  to  the  ending  of  the 
would  never  make  me  a  convert 
nion.    I  accede  to  your  philosopkji  ^ " 
knowledge  its  truth,  for  I  hare  •JPC?*>> 
it;  I  have  fell  the  rose's  uws;  '  ^ 
groaned  under  the  midday  sua; 


other  day  I  toiled  up  to 

that  gi 


lissdeen  *  * 

at-' 


gle 


AND  WfcEKLY  REVIEW. 


life ;  but  a  Rath  rout  is  all  wormwood,  and 
no  honey.  The  last  I  go  to  I  am  always  the 
most  disgusted  with,  and  I  have  resolved, 
and  broken  tny  resolve  so  often,  thai  I  am 
now  determined  to  show  myself  a  httle  more 
constant,  and  never  appear  at  another.'— 
*  Well,  Charles,  I  do  not  sec  another  root 
down  in  the  invitation  book,  so  I  will  allow 
you  to  be  resolute  and  manful  till  the  next 
mritalion,  comes,  by  which  time  I  hope  you 
will  have  evaporated  all  your  spteeo.-' — 
'  Whatever  I  may  do,  I  shall  never  have  (be- 
gotten my  dislike  to  these  mummeries*  'in 
which  I  never  see  homan  nature  displayed  In 
any  light  but  an  nnfevrm^thhr  one  ;  nrdene4**, 
vulgarity,  scandal,  tod  tfrwliner*,  are  tha 
only  handmaids  that  attend  upon  these  mid  - 
light  orgies.    My  very  heart  sickened  as  1 


poor  Maria  faintmg,  and  could  not, 
thanks  to  the  charity  and  human  kindness 
of  those  around  me,  pet  forward  to  assist 
her.  They  saw  the  poor  girl  almost  suffo- 
cated; they  saw  her  cheek  turn  pate;  they 
heard  her  voice  falter  as  she  begged  a  glass  of 
water,  or  at  lean  room  to  ad vunoe  towards 
the  door ;  but  not  a  hand  was -stretched  out  to 
help  heir,  not  a  step  fell  hack  to  give  her  way, 
because  it  would  have  taken  them  -one  re- 
move farther  from  the  ices  and  jellies,  and 
while  each  arm  was  strained  W  to 'utmost 
to  clutch  &  small  gratification  W)*1hetr  pam- 
pered appetites,  they  woold  have  left  tflovety 
young  girl  to  fall  down'lri  a  swoon  tffxm  the 
ground.  And  this  would 'hirve  been 'the 
case,  had  not  the  good-  hearted  naval  officer, 

Captain  ,  let  his  humanity  get  the  better 

of  his  politeness,  and  rushed  forward  to  save 
an  angel  from  falling,  by  oversetting  half  a 
dozen  old— old — .    Wejl,  well,  I  will  not 
lavish  on  them  the  censure 
but  I  shall  always  honour  the  captoiin,  though 
all  the  old  women  in  Bath  call  him  a  bnrof,  a 
bear,  and  what  not — he  laughs  at  thenv,  and 
so  do  I.*    *  Ah,  Charles,  !  see  bowitis ;— »-as 
I  told  you  before,  If  Maria  had  not  fainted, 
we  should  not  have  had  this  tirade  against 
routs.'    *  Indeed  but  you  would;  voulcnow 
I  never  could  bear  them ;  and  you  kriow 
that  I-  never  went  to  one  but  to  please 
you.    For  what  delights  can  thev  brlrtgto 
me  »    To  sec  and  be  seen  is  little  gratification 
to  any  but  a  puppy  or  a  cotjuette.   There  is 
no  conversation  -every  one  is  too  much  en- 
irjcrcf  svith  self  to  casta  single  thought  upon 
another.    And  what  amusements  do  they 
afford  f     Card*,  forsooth,  die  curse  and  bane 
of  society.    I.ook  upon  the  countenances  of 
the  players;  what  is  pictured  there Any- 
thing but  happiness.    Observe  the  blank  vi- 
sage with  which  each  deposit  their  two'  shil- 
lings under  the  candlestick ;  look  at  the  avi- 
dity with  which  they  grasp  a  trick  ;  the  tow 
distrustful  cunning  with  which  they  squeeie 
up  the  cards  in  their  hands,  for  fear  of  .the 
prying  eye  of  a  neighbour;  the  malice  with 
which  they  accuse  their  partner's  play,  when 
they  are  at  fault  themselves;  the  trembling 
hand  and  angry  elance  with  which  they  un- 
string the  fine  gold  tinsel  purse  to  pay  for  a 
lost  rubber;  think  of  the  ungenerous  exulta- 
tion of  the  one  party,  and  the  disgraceful  de- 
jection of  the  other ;  then  think  of  Hie  rest- 
less night  which  follows  their  loss;  how  the 


downy  pillow  is  turned  into  a  flinty  rock ;  and 
bow  the  next  day's  meal  shall  do  penance  for 
the  last  night's  losses;  for  you  know,  my 
dear  mother,  as  well  as  I,  how  most  old 
maids  bese  live;  a  garret  and  a  crust  of 
bread  at  home,  that  they  may  be  able  to  make 
all  this  show  of  wealth  and  splendour 
abroad.'  '  Were  I  not  Alexander,  I  would 
be  Diogenes,'  aaid  Mm.  Uelviile,  with  a 
mixture  of  satire  and  approbation,,  as  if  she 
felt  the  truth  of  her  son  s  words,  and  vet  was 
unwilling  to  acknowledge  it.  "  I  wish  to  be 
neither,'  continued  Charles, '  but  still  do 
I  wish  even  to  he  present)  at  another  mot  ; 
for,  as  I  have  often  told  you,  . I  consider  them 
a  pain  instead  of  a  pleasure,  and  much  more 
calculated  to  corrupt  than  ameliorate  society. 
They  are  not  fit  for  young  people ;  for  you 
never  see  a  light  heart  or  a  happy  face  at 
one.  Extravagance,  confusion,  bustle,  haul- 
ing, pushing — in  short,  a  London  mob  is  not 
much  worse.  Then  to  see  a  pack  of  old  wo- 
men, who  are  ashamed  to  show  their  faces 
under  the  broad  light  of  day,  for  fear  that  the 
defects  of  age  should  be  too  visible  to  the 
world,  creeping  forth  under  the  cover  of 
night,  and,  beneath  the  fictitious  glare  of  can- 
dle-light, "  coining  their  cheeks  to  smiles," 
and  exposing  their  shrivelled  arms  and  nixks, 
to  disgust  instead  of  ca[>tivate,  smirking  at 
the  flattery  whose  satire  they  saw  not,  or 
will  not  understand  ;  arraying  themselves  in 
jewels  and  satins,  as  if  the  diamond's  blase 
would  make  tip  for  the  faded  lustre  of  their 
eyes,  and  doing  all  but  making  actual  love  to 
any  young  man  they  can  catch  hold  of;  this 
is  what  I  do  not,  cannot,  and  will  not  ad- 
mire. Yon,  -my  dear  mother,  are  not  an  old 
maid  you  know,  and  are  still  greeted  its  the 
best  6nrament  W  The  ball  room;  why  then 
desert  this  for  the  scene  I  have  set  Wore 
yon,  and  which  we  have  both  ju^t  witness- 
ed V  '  Well,  well,  Charles,'  stid  Mrs.  Bel- 
s'ille,  as  she  rose  froth  her  seat,  smiling  at 
the  compliment  bar  son  had  paid  her, '  we 
will  not  sit  here  all  night  to  discuss  the  merits 
or  demerits  of  a  rout.  We  shall  go  to  the 
rooms  to-morrow,  to  the  theatre  on  Friday, 
and  to  a  ball  in  the  Crescent  on  Monday 
next ;  so  wc  must  endeavour  to  forget  the 


I  parallel  between  the  general  character,  the1 
j  acquirements,  and  the  personal  nccomplish- 
|  ments  of  a  fesv  of  the  eastern  potentates,  and 
tho*e  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Kuropean 
sovereigns.  The  characters  of  sovereigns  and 
theirsubjects  act  and  re-act  upon  each  other 
to  such  an  extent,  that  if  we  succeed  in  as-" 
signing  to  the  Asiatic  princes  a  superiority 
over  the  flaunting  legitimates  of  Europe, 
i  their  subjects  will  naturally  take  their  place 
'  above  those  of  the  European  nations.  We 
will,  therefore,  give  a  rapid  but  faithful  sketch 
of  the  characters  of 

•Those  boly  gentlemen,  who've  shown  a 
Regard  so  kin  I  for  Europe's  weal 
At  Tmppau,  Layltach,  and  Verona.' 

The  Emperor  of  Austria  has  signalized 
himself  by  marrying  five  wives.  lie  may  be 
reckoned  one  of  the  most  assiduous  admirers 
of  some  of  the  practical  principles  of  the 
Essay  on  Population,  yet  his  works  prove 
".1th 


of  those 
to  give  their  own  parties  after 
their  own  tastes,  without  consulting  yoor  s.* 

TH t.  HIK-MXO  SOVEREIGNS  DP  Tilt  WORt.U. 

1  in  fallowing  lather  seveie  but  clever  article 
is  copied  from  The  Montreal  Herald  of  the 
8th  of  October,  but  whctlier  it  is  original 
there  or  not  wc  csunot  sa*  : J — 

Kiklnn  v  Wtttern  legitimacy 
Ik  this  age  of  improvements,  when  we 
have  geological  maps,  historical  maps,  and 
in  tact  more  maps  than  we  have  a  market 
for,  it  has  always  struck  us  as  unaccountable 
that  some  son  of  the  1  sea-girt  isle'  has  not 
attempted  to  give  us  a  map  showing  the  rela- 
tive civilization,  the  religious  cast,  and  the 
political  happiness  and  refinement  of  the  dif- 
ferent states  and  divisions  of  the  w  orld.  We 
have  always  beheld  with  contempt  those 
haughty  ambitious  airs  of  pretension  which 
Kurope  has  in  this  respect  so  long  assumed 
over  the  test  of  the  world.  Conscious  of  our 
own  strength,  wc  are  not  unwilling  to  run  a 


him  a  decided  Anti-Mai 

Ferdinand  of  Spain 
profound  knowledge  of  needle  work,  as  to  fill 
the  mantua  makers  and  tailors,  in  and  about 
St.  James's  Street,  with  exceeding  jealousy, 
aud  the  sempstresses  of  Paris  with  the  roost 
unequivocal  adiairatioo. 

<  The  Emperor  Sandy, 


is  a  muscular  exquisite  of  forty,  who  has  as- 
tonished Europe  by  the  graceful  languor  of 
his  waltzing,  » nd  more  especially  by  the  in- 
imitah!c  beauty  of  his  pirowtta. 

The  King  of  England  has  immortalized 
himself  by  his  correct  taste  for  architecture, 
and  by  his  plan  of  the  palace  at  Brighton. 

Frederic  of  Prussia  has  never  yet  been 
equalled  in  his  taste  for  hussar  dresses.  His 
valuable  repository  of  patterns  has  long  been 
the  admiration  of  the  kings  of  Europe. 

The  King  of  France  is  known  to  head  a 
procession  to  Not  re-Da  me  in  the  most  im- 
pressive manner,  and  to  repeat  an  Avc-Maria 
to  as  to  bear  a  comparison  with  his  holiness 
the  pope. 

Old  Don  John  of  Portugal,  the  hen-picked 
king,  is  a  mirror  of  patience  for  obedient 
husbands.  -  Were  not  his  Dollalolla  such  a 
'queen  of  slots,'  this  laisitanian  prince  might 
make  his  subjects  happy. 

His  holiness  the  sovereign  Pontiff  of  Rome 
is  a  .mighty  sportsman,  who 
a  A«M-quail,  hooking  a  tool, 
might  well  be  entitled  to  enrol  his 
among  the  fancy  at  die  Fives  Court. 

From  the  contemplation  of  such  worthies 
the  mind  turns  with  rapture  to  '  the  great 
monarch,  who  received  from  Heaven  and 
revolving  nature  the  dominion  of  the  world.' 
i prn wany t  cmptror  ot  v.  mint,  *% no  cvr- 
tninly  cannot  waltz,  or  embroider  a  petticoat ; 
but  wt  will  say  it— and  We  say  it  with  pride 
— that  in  writing  bombast,  talking  nonsense, 
or  ploughing  an  acre  of  land,  we  will  back 
him  against  the  whole  Holy  Allowance.  The 
judgment  with  which  he  issues  his  mandates 
to  the  nations,  the  tact  with  which  he  evades 
a  cross  question,  and  the  dexterity  of  hand 
and  quickness  of  eye  with  which  he  guides 
his  plough,  would,  we  have  no  doubt,  elicit 

die  warm  and  honest  eulogies  of  the  Surrey 

uigfflZfea  by  *jUogl 


in  running  down 
or  baiting  a  bull, 
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wore  they  ercr  to 

visit  the  celestial  empire. 

The  Krapcrur  of  0m:  Hurmans,  he  of  the 
'  golden  can,'  is  an  exquisite  of  the  first 
water,  and  stands  unrivalled  in  the  annals  of . 
elephant  hunting.  In  throwing  the  noose  he 
could  give  twenty-three  and  die  balk  to  the 
hunters  of  Ava. 

His  majesty  of  Cochin  China,  the  illus- 
trious Ming  Ming,  is  an  adept  deep  in  the 
science  of  humming  and  fudging.  The  happy 
manner  in  which  tie  mystifies  the  most  simple 
proposition  would  raise  a  sigh  in  the  bosom 
of  even  our  friend  Dill  Cobbett,  the  bone- 
gmbber. 

The  Queen  of  Thibet  has  acquired  such  a 
love  for  the  Christian  religion  as  to 
of  the  pope  a  bishop  and  e ighty 
to  convert  her  subjects  to  Christianity  ;  in- 
deed it  is  rumoured  that  the  Hegum  Sumroo 
will  be  canonized. 

The  lord-paramount  of  the  Kings  of  Ara- 
bia and  Persia,  the  '  inheritor  of  the  throne 
of  Solomon,'  Futteh  Ullee  Shah,  has  long 
licen  the  admiration  and  envy  of  the  sur- 

■  of  his  wives 
4  The  Giant  Smuggler,'  the  sitter  on  the 
throne  of  Auninfrzebe,  is  a  powerful  mo- 
narch, who  has  rendered  himself  "famous  by 
the  happy  manner  in  which  he  collects  h» 
taxes,  and  dispenses  justice.  —  In  levying 
contributions  on  bis  neighbours,  he  is  not  to 
be  equalled  by  the  most  experienced  cram- 
mm  in  Christendom. 

The  monarch  of  Lahore,  Runjcet  Singh, 
is  a  Bonaparte  in  miniature,  and  has  for  his 
motto,  '  I  neither  rest  nor  let  rest'  His 
turbulent  eye  often  wanders  over  the  rich 
plains  of  Hindostan — but  he  is  afraid  of '  the 
smuggler.' 

And  though  last  not  least,  die  snblimc 


'  Shawled  to  the  nose  and  bearded  to  the  eyes, 
Snatched  from  a  prison  to  preside  at  court, 
Hit  lately  bowstrung  brother  caused  him  rise,' 
who  beheading  a  wuseer,  bowstrmging  a 
bashaw,  or  strangling  a  patriarch,  speaks  as 
cooly  and  feels  quite  as  much  at  hone,  as 
Sir  William^Curtis^  in  jkokfafj  pate  n  la 

of  savouriness,  turtle  soup. 

We  have  thus,  without  leaning  to  oriental 
hyperbole,  or  becoming  poetical  in  our  praises, 
shadowed  forth  the  prominent  points  and  the 
tangible  traits  of  the  characters  of  the  eastern 
sovereigns ;  and,  as  true  journalists,  wc  fed 
a  just  a  pride  in  teeing,  that  we  have  tri 


at  least  an  equality  between  the 
magistrates  of  the  east  and  west. 


[The 


iaaPOUL.VH  ODE 
OX  THE  OF.ATII  Of  LORD  BY 
Bytht  lb:  .C.C.  Cotton. 

'JX 


Thou  wast  an  argosy  of  cos 

Equipped,  enriched  in  vs 
Of  gods  the  work,  of  mc 
Glory  thy  port,  aud  doomed  to  gain 
That  splendid  haven,  only  to  be  lost ; 
Lost,  e'en  when  Greece  with  conquest  blest 

Thy  gallant  bearing  hailed. 
Then  3ighs  from  valour's  mailed  breast, 

And  tears  of  beauty  railed; 
Ob,  hadst  tliou  in  the  battle  died, 

Triumphant  e'en  in  death, 
The  patriot's  as  the  poet's  pride, 
While  /.-»/*  Minervas  twined  thy  wreath, 
Then  had  thy /«// carter  Malice  and  Fate  defied. 

design, 


in  rains,  nas   Deen  puoiisneu  in 
Friendship's  Offering.] 
We  mourn  thy  wreck  ; — that  mighty  mind 

Did  whirlwind  passions  'whelm, 
Wiule  Wudom  wavered,  half  inclined 
To  quit  the  dangerous  helm  i 


left  a  monument  like  thine? 
And  all  from  mist  piled} 
A  prouder  motto  mark*  thy  stone, 

Than  Archirqedes's  tomb, 
He  asked  a  fulcrum,  thou  demandedat  •»»<*, 
But  reckless  of  past,  present,  and  to  come. 
Didst  on  thyttlf  Jepeud,  to  shake  the  world 
alone. 

Tbiae  eye,  to  all  extremes  and  ends 

And  opposite*  ceuld  turn, 
And  like  the  congelatcd  lens 

Could  sparkle,  freeze,  or  bum  } 
But  in  thy  mind's  abyss  profound* 

As  in  some  limbo  vast. 
More  shapes  and  monsters  did  abound 
To  set  the  wondering  world  aghast. 
Than  < 


Accorded  king  of  anarch  power. 

And  talent  misapplied, 
That  bid  tlty  God  In  evil  hour, 
Or  shewed  Him  only  to  deride, 
And  o'er  the  gifted  blaze  of  thine 

ness  lour. 
Thy  fierce  volcanic  breast,  o* 

With  Hecra's  frosty  cHcr, 
All  earth  with  fire  impure  cool 

And  darken  heaven  with  smoke  ; 
O'er  ocean,  continent,  and  isle, 

The  conflagration  ran, 
Thou,  from  thy  throne  of  tee,  the 
Did'st  the  red  ruin  calmly  scan, 
AmI  tuned  Apottos 

■utile, 
What  now  avails 
Her  nothing  of  a 
Thy  master  hand,  said  matchless  lyre, 

What  have  they  gained  ?— but  fain-  ; 
Fame,  Fancy's  child,  by  Folly  fed 

On 


That  envy  to  me  living  bring*, 


Was  love  thy  lay,  Cytharr*  reined 

Her  car,  and  owned  the  spell, 
Was  Hate  thy  theme,  that  murky 

For  hotter  earth,  left  hell ; 
The  palaced  crown,  the  cloistered  cowl 

Moved  but  thy  spleen  or  mirth, 
Thy  smile  was  deadlier  than  thy  scowl, 
In  guise  unearthly  dids't  thou  roam  the  earth. 
Screened  in  Thalia's  mask,  to  drug  the  tragic 
bowl. 

Lord  of  thine  own  imperial  sky, 

In  virgin  'pride  of  place,* 
Thou  soarcd'st,  wliere  others  could  not  fly, 

And  hardly  dared  to  gaze  ; 
The  Condor  thus  his  peunonned  vane 

O'er  Cotopaxa  spreads, 
But  should  he  ken  the  prey,  or  scent  the  slain, 
Nor  chilling  height,  nor  burning  depth  he 

From  Andes  chtystal  Crag,  to  Lima's  sultry 
plain. 

Like  Lucan's,  early  was  thy  tomb, 

And  more  than  Bion's  mourned  ; 
For  stiff  such  lights  themselves  consume  ; 

—The  brightest,  briefest  burned— 
But  from  thy  blazing  shield  recoiled 

Pale  Envy's  bolt  of  lead, 
She,  but  to  work  thy  triumphs  tolled, 
And  muttering  coward  curses,  fled, 
Thee,  thine  own  strength  alone,  liki 
Milo. 

We  »rfse  thee  that  thou  did'st  not  fear 

What  stoutest  hearts  might  rack, 
And  didst  the  diamond  genius  wear, 

That  tempts  yet  foils  the  attack; 
We  mourn  thee,  that  thou  tomddtt  not 

"iJ.ej- to 


For 

And  doth  with 

bind 

Wc  blame  thee,  that 
did'st 


1*1 


chaiu  than  love  or  beauty 


ith  baleful  light 
the  world. 


Ne'er  sine e"  the  deep- toned ' 
Unto  the  listening  Nhie, 
Hath  classic  hill  or  valley  rung 

With  harmony  like  thine  ; 
Who  now  shall  wake  thy  widowed  lyre ' 

There  breathes,  but  one,  that  dares 
To  that  Herculean  task  aspire ; 
But,  has  than  thou,  for  fame  lie  i 
Aud  scorns  both  I 
dcsltc. 


ORXGZXAX.  POETRW 

iTrjrrrnt. 
TnB  dew-drops  glitter  on  the  grass 
Aral  sparkle  on  the  st*rny ; 

ftwc  6  u.iiiut  zcpuyni  Ha*,  mid  iiuxs. 

lake  lovers  signs,  away. 
It  is  the  time  I  love  to  be 


By  wood  or  \ 
For  dearer  far  U 

Art  thon-ewcet  Eventide! 
Sweet  season  !  at  whose  hallowed 

The  youth  and  maiden  meet ; 
And  tongue  and  tear  the  pa 
Of  Love  at  Beauty's  feet. 
When  eye  and  car  are  scaled  in  slecft 

Where  none  may  chase  and  chide, 
The  heavy  heart  still  wakes  to  weep 

Its  woes  at  Eventide 
Far  from  (he  world's  care-trodden  way* 

I  seek  some  lonely  shade; 
To  muse  upon  departed  days. 

And  friends,  the  far— the  dead ! 
Though  thoughts  of  grief  nov 
Than  room  or  mid-day's  i 
Of  golden  glare,  more  dear  I 
Gray-mantled  Eventide ! 


tttt  TEAR  Of  SORROW. 

!  tear  that  falls  from  Pity's  eyes 
With  heart  (brothers  bleeding. 
When  torn  With  pain  some  snff  rcr  \ 
x*wr«se  too  vainly  pleading: 


Thei 

Kou  nd  some  deserted  Oower ; 
Must  all  to  Julia's  fate  be  giv'n. 

No  more  our  earthly  treasure  ; 
Accept  them  !  where  in  highest  hear  s 

You  taste  eternal  pleasure  ! 
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Such  excellence,  sweet  Mint,  mi  t 
E'en  Virtue'i  self  might  borrow 

SuU  will  I  seek  thv  peaceful  shri 
To  slud  the  tear  of  Sorrow. 


I.  M.  U 


.ire  by  no  means  iiiseastble  of  the 
elegance  and  parity  of  detail ;  still 
opinion  that  our  architect*  rely  t 
upon  them  for  erfisct,  and  do  not  * 

"•Utend  to.  or  xttiHv  tk*t  fi«ii(i  s4w 


riKE  ARTS. 

Tilt  KtW  BVILDISGSrOBTHE  DIGU  SClIOOt., 
IDIIBt'IOB. 

Fbom  a  view  which  we  hare  seen  of  this  pro- 
jected edifice,  we  should  *ay,  that  if  the  de- 
sign of  the  architect  be  realized,— which  does 
not  uniformly  happen  in  public  structures, 
where  tuber  warn  of  sufficient  funds  or  other 
unforeseen  circumstance*  occasion  deviations 
from  the  original  plans — his  building  w,u  be 
very  classical  and  picturesque,  and  sail!  pre) re 
a  great  ornament  to  the  northern  Athens. 
Indeed  its  site — the  south  slope  of  the  Cahon 
Hill,  is  particularly  favourable  to  its  display, 
sod  Mr.  Hamilton,  the  architect,  appears  to 
hare  formed  his  design  more  particularly 
with  a  view  to  the  grouping  of  the  various 
pats ;  and  in  this  respect  he  has  produced 
much  originality  and  notrelty,  although  the 
rarious  features,  considered  separately,  hare 
no  particular  pretensions  to  this  quality.  We 
.ire  hy  no  means  insensible  of  the  value  of 

we  are  of 
too  much 
.  sufficiently 
to,  or  study  that  beauty  which  results 
from  the  general  arrangement  of  an  edifice  ; 
and  upon  which,  after  all,  we  must  chiefly 
depend  for  novelty  and  variety.  None  but  a 
professional  man,  or  one  who  has  studied  the 
art,  can  discriniiaate  the  varieties  of  the  same 
order  or  appreciate  those  minut.r  discrepan- 
cies that  are  at  once  obvious  to  a  practised 
eye ;  but  every  person  of  ordinary  taste  is 
capable  of  reluhing  and  understanding  the 
picturesque  value  of  a  hurldmg — if  we  may 
*°  express  ourselves,— that  which  arises  from 
a  skilful  and  masterly  disposition  of  the  chief 
parts,  from  judicious  contrast,  well-defined 
outline,  and  harmony  of  character.  Let  it 
1*  the  principal  mid  first  aim  of  the  architect 
to  attam  these ;  and  afterwards  he  may  aw 
tend  to  toe  niceties  of  detail  as  scrupulously 
as  be  pleases.  But  the  truth  U — let  those 
is  in  say  it  who  can — very  few  modern  archi- 
tects indeed  have  proceeded  Urns,  or  seem 
even  to  have  attempted  it;  and  hence  hap- 
pens it  that  we  have  so  many  structures  which, 
>n  spite  of  the  ornament  lavished  upon  them, 
nave  so  meagre  and  paltry  a  character,  and 
so  much  common -place  insipidity ;  and  yet 
t'lev  cmght  and  are  intended  to  be  classical, 
and  the  details  are  accurately  copied  from 
pood  models.  But  all  that  is  good-  in  them 
H  merely  copied,  nor  have  the  designers  been 
able  to  add  an  idea  of  their  own,  or  si 
themselves  capable  of  combining 
*°  85  «o  confer  on  them  some  degree  of  origi- 
infuse  a  new  spirit  into  them,  the 
with  which  the  classic  remains  of 
antiquity  bare  so  amply  furnished  them.  It  is 
hall  time  to  break  through  this  monotonous 
school-boy  system,  and  to  adopt  one  better 
calculated  to  promote  a  superior  taste  in  ar- 
c'litectural  " 


THE  DRAMA, 

ASD  PUBLIC  AMUSFMr.NTS. 

Tax  winter  tlieatres  either  weary  the  public 
with  a  succession  of  stale  melo  dramas,  or 
with  new  pieces  which  never  will  be  stale, 
since  they  '  come  tike  shadows,  so  depart ' 
The  only  novelty  of  the  week  consists  in  a 
new  operatic  piece,  which  was  produced  at 
Covent  Garden  Tlieatre,  on  Saturday  night, 
entitled  Tins*  /.  The  piece  is  taken  from 
the  French,  who  have  large  claims  on  our 
modem  playwrights,  since  they  furnish  the 
groundwork  of  most  of  our  modern  produc- 
tions. The  story  turns  on  a  little  village 
scandal  and  intrigue ;  a  female  eaves-drop- 
per,  teeing  a  named  man  salute  a  pretty 
damsel,  endeavours  to  injure  her  with  her 
patroness.  Happily,  however,  the)  married 
man  acts  the  same  scene,  at  the  same  place, 
with  his  wife,  and  the  damsel's  lover,  a  good- 
natured  simpleton,  being  taught  to  say  'font 
/,  to  every  inquiry  respecting  the  kiss,  the 
business  is  settled,  as  such  things  generally 
are  on  such  occasions,  by  the  marriage  of  the 
girl  with  her  silly  lover.  The  music  is  pretty, 
and  Madame  Vestris  play  t  i  very  well.  To 
this  lady,  KeeUy,  and  Mrs.  Davenport,  the 
piece  was  indebted  for  its  success.  It  was 
well  received,  and  has  been  repeated. 

Mr.  Kean  has  appeared  at  the  New  York 
Theatre,  in  the  character  of  Richard  III., 
but  was  hooted  and  pelted  off  the  stage ;  he 
attempted  to  address  the  audience,  hut  was 
not  allowed,  a  great  mob  was  collected  in 
the  streets,  and  some  damage  was  done  to 
the  theatre.  He  was  announced  to  play 
Othello  on  a  future  evening,  but  there 
seems  little  chance  of  his  being  allowed  to 
perform  it.  The  following  Utter,  written  by 
Mr.  Kean,  appears  in  the  New  York  Advo- 
cate of  the  16th,  of  November:—  • 

'Sir,— With  oppressed  feelings,  heart -read- 
ing to  my  friends  and  triumphant  to  my  ene- 
mies, I  make  an  appeal  to  tint  country  famed 
for  hospitality  to  the  stranger  and  mercy  to  the 
conquered.  Allow  roe  to  say,  air,  whatever 
are  my  offences,  I  disclaim  all  intention  of  of- 
fering anything  in  the  shape  of  disrespect  to- 
wards the  inhabitants  of  New  fork ;  they  re- 
ceived me  from  the  first  with  enthusiasm, 


ful  in  those  hours,  to  my  pride— in  tli«  present, 
pry.   1  cannot  recal  to  my  mind 


to  my  memory 

any  act  or  thought  that  did  not 
an  unfeigned  acknowledgment 


as  a  public-,  and  profound  admiration  of  the  pri- 
vate  worth  of  those  circles  in  which  1  had  the 


me  to 


honour 

'  That  t  have  committed  an  error  appears  too 
evident  from  the  atl-decuive  voice  of  the  pub- 
lic }  but  surety  it  is  but  justice  to  tite  delin- 
quent* whatever  may  be  his  enormities,  to  be 
allowed  to  make  leparation  where  the  offences 
were  committed.  My  misunderstandings  took 
place  in  Boston— to  Boston  I  shall  assuredly 
go  to  apologize  for  my  indiscretions. 

'  I  visit  this  country  now  under  different  feel- 
I  injjs  and  auspices  than  on  a  foimer  occasion ; 
then  I  was  au  ambitious  man,  and  the  proud 
I  representative  of  Shakspcare'i  heroes .  thcspnrk 
!  of  ambition  is  extinct,  and  I  merely  ask  a  sbel- 
'  trr  in  which  to  close  my  professional  and  mor- 
tal career. 

'  I  give  tlis  weapon  into  the  hands  of  my 
enemies ;  if  they  arc  brave,  they  will  not  turn 
it  against  the  defenceless. 


CE. 

London  Mechanic  t  Institution. — A  quar- 
terly meeting  of  this  institution  was  held  on 
Wednesday  evening,  at  their  house,  in  South- 
ampton Buildings,  when  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  management  was  read,  by  which 
it  appeared,  that  during  the  last  quarter,  677 
new  members  had  been  added,  making  the 
total  number  lfW.  The  sum  of  £300  had 
been  received  in  donations,  and  253  volumes 
of  books.  The  Rev.  Robert  Fellows,  Chap- 
lain to  the  late  Queen  Caroline,  who  inherits 
the  splendid  fortune  of  Baron  Maseres,  had 
sent  £100,  and  two  annual  donations  of  10 
guineas — for  the  best  machine  made  bv  a 
member,  and  for  the  best  answer  in  the  ma- 
thematical class. 

Arctic  Isand  Expedition. — By  the  latest 
accounts  from  Quebec,  which  come  up  to 
the  8th  uk.,  it  is  stated  that  news  had  been 
received  there  of  the  safe  arrival  of  Captain 
Franklin  and  his  party,  in  their  winter  quar- 
ters, after  a  most  prosperous  journey. 

M.dela  Place,  in  one  of  the  last  sittings 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  pro- 
posed the  following  four  questions  for  exami- 
nation and  decision,  hy  a  commission  of  that 
philosophical  body :  1st,  The  actual  intensity 
of  the  terrestrial  magnetism :  2nd,  The  exact 
proportion  of  tlie  two  gases  which  constitute 
our  atmosphere ;  3rd,  The  exact  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere  at  the  surface  of  the  sea  ; 
and,  4th,  The  heat  of  the  terrestrial  globe  at 
different  depths,  following  latitudes  and  other 
appreciable  differences. 

Fhealogictd  Prize  at  Oxford,  instituted  June 
2,  1825. — 'The  operation  of  human  causes 
only  will  not  sufficiently  account  for  the  pro- 

Ktion  of  Christianity.'  The  above  subject 
n  English  essay,  appointed  by  the  judges, 


for  the  degree  of  B.  A.  or  B.  C.  L.  2.  He 
must  not  on  this  day  (Dec.  1)  have  exceed- 
ed bis  28th  term.  3.  He  must  have  com- 
menced his  1 6th  term  on  or  before  the  1st  of 
February  next.  In  every  case  the  terms  are 
to  be  computed  from  the  matriculation  in- 
clusively. The  essays  are  to  be  sent  under  a 
sealed  cover  to  the  registrar  of  the  university 
on  or  before  the  Wednesday  in  Faster  week 
next  ensuing  (March  29).  None  will  be  re- 
ceived after  that  day. 


On,  MOTS,  FANCIES,  AND  RKCOLLECTrONS. 
IMPROMPTU. 
On  tht  Thiatricat  Momkey  Mania. 
Hide  your  diminish'd  heads,  I  pray, 
Ye  Thespians  of  the  present  day  ; 

Heroes  of  buskin  and  of  sock— oh  ' 
Monkeys  are  more  than  men— for  see 
The  town  is  mad  as  mad  can  be, 
And  follows  Cfaatswatse  and  Jocko ! 

J.  at.  L. 

Mademoiselle  D***  was  walking  one  day 
the  garden  of  the  Tunerics  with  a  beau- 


«  Edmpvd  Kean.'-    1  belong  to  the 


tiful  child  in  her  hand—*  Pray,  Miss,  whose 
child  is  that?'  Hn;A  *e  Countess  de 
'  Mine,  madam  »    ^w"*^ 1  dm  not  know 
that  you  were  trV^f'   1  *°> TOadM0' bul  1 
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CORRESPONDENTS. 

■  Ttit  Woodland  St  i  Ir.  tl)r  Shipwrecked  Sailor'*  Grave, 

l*re  Defence  of  the  licit  ish   and  th«  Rambles 

of  Asuaodeu*.  No  31.  shall  appear  in  put  next. 

The  Anacreontic  tn  Bacchus  in  an  ra fly  number. 

D.  B.  D.  "nil  XV.  s  hurt  (,«•,.  received. 

A.  /•  m  m  i  I  in)  Ha  loo  Me.  bat  we  shall,  perhapa,  anvil 
.  u  i «.  I.n  of  a  part  of  hi*  inter  in  out  i 
feel  oblige*!  by  hi*  pmnii*ed  comrounic 


iit.s,  anil 
W.  .hall 


Tins  day  la  published ,  in  one  v  >l .  Ben  price  10*.  64. 

AN   AUTUMN  in  GREECE,  and 
tSKEECR  U  Ihe  t  'LOSS  of  IBM. 
The  former  by  II    I.YTTON  BULWER,  Esq..  the 
halter  by  a  Reamlenl  arilh  the  Greek*,  recently 

'  Tbia  volume  cui.ta.ns  toine  of  the   t  i 

Information  «r  have  yet  received  upon  the  Milled  of 
li.tereatlair  country.  The  details  com.-  down  fn 
I  laat.  ami  «  geiteral  account  ia  •..peraitdrd  of  the 
effect,  of  Ihcaeseial  operation*  nil  to  the  prcaent  day.' 
—Morning  Post. 

Printr.1  for  John  Ebera.  97,  Old  Bond  Street. 
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lately  araa  published,  on  two  lanre  abeeta.  handsomely 
colourrd,  price  18s.  i  or  Mounted  on  rollers,  and  var- 
nished, i'l  si. 


rytiE  stream  of  Time 

I  of  UNIVERSAL  HISTORY. 


, CHART 

M  the  Rise 

*nd  Fall  of  ah*  various  N.linna  of  the  WORLD,  from 
the  Creation  to  the  preaent  time.  From  tl.a  (irrnKii 
of  Str ....  with  «u  additional  Stream,  exhibiting  the 
m«*t  emitiCBt  Character,  that  flourished  during  that 

f| iffn'ted  (or  C  Smith.  Mapoeller.  No.  171.  Strand. 

NEW  EDITION  OP  DODSLEY S  OLD  PLAYS. 
Tbia  day  la  published,  beautifully  printed  npnet  yellow 
bid  poptr,  met  ueo  wr*ce  0*.  ■  mad  lanre  paper, 
price  14a.  uniform  with  GiffWd'a  Ben  Jonson,  rut. 
the  Ninth,  'to  be  completed  in  twrlre  vols.)  of 

A SELECT  COIXECTION  of  OLD 
PLAYS,  with  additional  Note*  and  Correction. 
By  the  bte  Isaac  Reed.  Oct*  vie.  Oikhriat.  mid  the 
■  ■    ■  Edibr. 
The  volnmr  ilist  published  contains  the  f.-llnwiii*- 
Vbys,  8  rsnmrr's  laat  Will  and  Tntamrul.  by  Thoiuaa 
Nash,  (now  reprinted  fur  ibe  Arat  time):  Mscroeo*. 
mica,  by  Thmuas  Nahbes  :  The  Mu*e\  t/vnking,  OUss, 
by  Tbsmtas  Raiidol|ah;  The  Otv  Match,  by  Joseph 
Mayor;  Tike  Uueen  of  Arragon,  by  Win  Habingtnn. 
Printed  foe  Septimus  Prowett.  23.  Old  Bond 


SECOND  EDITION. 
J  .      a  new  portrait  of 


the  Author,  and  oilier  Plate*,  price  1  la. 
dedicated,  by  peruiuMoo,  tu  lib  Majesty, 

TRAVELS  Uirouch  lll'SSLx,  SIBERIA, 
»  POLAND.  AUSTRIA.  SAXONY,  PRUSSIA. 
1IANOVKR,  lie.  Ice  undertaken  during  the  Year* 
1«2  1813,  and  1814,  while  a«fcnii£  from  lotitl  Blind 
nes..si..lc"nipii.iuj{  an  Account  of  tbe  Author  being 
ducted  ■  State  Prisoner  from  til*  Ea.tcru  Parts  of 


N.  K. 


%7  JAMES  IIOLMAN,  n. 
Alan,  by  the  Mane  Aullior,  in  8vo. 


JOURNEY  thmoita 
parts  of  tbe  CONTI- 


W  k.  F.  L.8. 
J.  Fourth  Edition, 

price  13a.  hoard.. 

The  NARRATIVE  of  a 
FIltNCE,  ITALY,"  and  other 

n  i:nt. 

^  Printed  for  Geo  B  Whittaker,  Are-Maria  Lane. 

1  They  JMr  II. dm  mi's  pages)  are  in  themselves  agree- 
aide;  and  Ibey  offer  to  the  reaWctlug  ruiitd  curinua 
(.Uriunnen*  to  tiace,  which  an  not  to  be  dbewrrred  in 
tbe  Tt**eTa  of  many  who  joarney.wilh  their  eye*  wide 
crjien.  W  e  hone  we  hare  aaid  enough  t"  recommend 
thu  extraordinary  production  to  the  public,'— Literary 

Qmtta.      ,  a 

'  HoweTrr  Mr  Ililman  may  mrffer  from  the  priration 
of  one  of  the  beat  tacultic.  »f  lire  body,  it  will  be  aeen 
tint  he  la  an  obaenrant  tnarrllrr,  poaae**ing  more  Intel- 
ligrure,  and  collrcting  monr  r**l  Information/,  than 
many  writer,  who  are  fret  from  tbe  disadvantage, 
under  which  he  labours.  He  ha.  giren  n.  a  work«hich. 
whether  we  couaidar  it.  eoolenta,  or  tbe  coconut  inert 
iimler  which  It  was  written,  possesses  intense  interest 
It  £tee*  a  hrejy  picture  of  the  places  and  people  Mr 
n.*>»au  encuutered  In  h*  tiarels,  and  fa  full  of  en - 
Urtain.ug  wodutn  aud  deacrtptioua.'-Lileiar,  Chio. 
nule,  April  30,  IBM. 


Ttiis  day  is  published,  in  8ro.  price  Ps.  boards, 

A PBACTICAL  TREATISE  on  MFE 
ARSITRANCE  in  wliieli  the  St  itute.  and  Judi- 
cnl  Uecnioaa  affrctinc  tTnincnrrior'aled  Joint  Stork 
Companies,  as  also  the  Statutes  «  t!«u  4,  e,  01.  conferr- 
itiZ  additional  Powers  npon  the  Cpiwn  on  granting  of 
Charter*  of  Incorporation,  are  fully  CnnaMcred  anil 
Explained,  including  Remark*  an  the  diffrrrot  Hys- 
'^,u*s_?"',  Practice  of  Lifr  Assurance  Institutions,  fcc 
By  FREDERICK  IILAYNEY,  Antbr*  of  a  Treatise 
on  Life  AunaitJea 

P.  intra  for  J  and  W  T.  Qirke,  Law  Booksellers. 
Portugal  Street,  Lincoln's  Ion. 


IMPEY  S  COMMON  PLEAS  PRACTICE 
Tbia  dav  ia  published,  in  a  eery  Urge  »o|.  royal  8vo. 

price  £l,  16a.  dedicated,  by  penuisaiou,  toS.  W.  D. 
Best. 

TIIR  NFAV   INSTRUCTOR  CIXRI- 
CAUS.  sUtiug  tls*  Authority.  Jurbdiction.  and 
Modern  Practtee  of  tbe  Court  of  Contnjnn  Pleas. 
Seventh  Edition,  with  ret*  Ci.naidrrahle  Addiliuti*. 
By  JOHN  IMI*EY.  E.q  law 
Printed  for  J  a„d  W.T.  Clarke,  Law 
Pottugal  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn. 

Of  whom  may  he  had, 
IMPEYS  MODERN  PRACTICE.  R.  R    CI  10a. 
IMPEVS  OFFICE  of  SHERIFF,  ill  4a. 
IMPKY'S  PLEADER.  /I. 
IMPBY-S  FORMS,  7*.  Cd. 

NEW  CHANCERY  PRACTICE. 
Tliin  day  was  |«nbllshed,  in  two  very  largw  rola  Bro 
prtcai  t'  i 

THE  PRESENT  PRACTICE  and 
COSTS  in  the  HIGH  COffttT  of  CHANCERY, 
with  Urartical  D  rectlnna  and  Remarks,  for  like  use  of 
the  B-rruter  and  gn.danee  «f  the  Solicitor,  in  tb. n,,. 
ducting  a  oana*  fruui  tbe  commenremrnl  U  ila  con. 
elusion;  and  in  conducting  prnceediwr.  In  Lunacy, 
aojd  ra iMers  nnder  the  J«r»lictbu  of  the  Coutt.  or  of 
lb*  Lord  Chaiierllor  :  iu  which  the  Practice  of  tbe 
Court,  aud  particularly  Itefora-th*  Master,  b  fully  ex. 
plained  ;  containing  a  valuable  collection'  of  aaeful 
prrccdenta,  with  lh»  addition  of  the  modern  caant. 
Bv  »  TURNER.  Solictor. 
The  Sixth  Edition,  rou-idnsblv  enlarged  and  lm- 
br  ROBERT  VkNAHLliS.  Eari.  one  of  the 
Clerks  in  Court  ia  the  Chancers  Osfice. 

Printed  for  J  and  W.  T.  ClerU.  U*  Bookseller* , 


ATrORNIES  AND  SOLICITORS. 
I  u  flrn.  price  l&«.  boarda, 

ATREATISK  on  the  LAW  of  ATTOR- 
MBH.  and  SOLICITORS,  and  AGENI'S— ofthe 
nalura  o(  tbe  pruteaaton  of  an  Attorney— uf  tbeir  Qua- 
lifications—of  tbe  Retainer— of  their  Duties— of  tbeir 
Reeponsibilitv— oftReir  Liabilities — of  their  Rights— 
of  their  Priviieaea— oftbeir  Disabilities 


It*  ROBERT  M  M  (illAM.  Esq. 
Printed  tor  J.  and  W  " 
Portugal  Street,  Line 


MEXICO.  COLOMBIA,  PERlf.  BRAZIU  tVc. 
Lately  *a<  published,  in  large  tto.  on  Mty-aix  plates, 
bandaomely  colunrrd,  k  half-bound,  prlc*  £3  Ila.  Sd. 
0T  with  the 'boundaries  natlined  £3  3a 

M ITU'S  GENERAL  ATLAS,  confctin- 

lag  Map*  of  all  the  Empires,  Klugdmua,  Ice. 
throughout  tbe  AVORLD,  particularly  describing  the 
whole  of  the  bte  Dbroveric*  ol  Captains  l**rry  fiauk- 
Ibi.  Lyon,  tu  together  srlth  aaparate  Mapaoftbe  New 
Republica  ait  America,  tbe  whole  carefully  drawn  from 
the  latesl  and  most  approved  anlhoriist*. 

Printed  for  C.  Smith,  MapaeJIer.  No.  iri.  Strand. 
Where  mav  be  Iml,  corresponding  in  site,  a  CLASSI- 
CAL ATLAS,  coloured  and  half-boa  >d,  price  £1  18*. 
or  I '.mud  with  the  General  Atlas,  aC.">  So. 


.  ANCIENT  BAPTISMAL  W>NTS 
Tbi*  day-b  puhlMied,  lieautlfully  aninteJ,  n  -nno-i  at 
Rvo   price  10*.;  or  sleiny  tto  piwots  [unismui  axli 
Button-.  Cathedral*)  pri«  RV   Pait  I  cuaa.a  sr 
tea  pleti  *.  10. 

A    CWrMrNOIsOGICAI.  SERIES  OF 
/V  ANCIENT  BAPTISMAL  PUNTS, 
by  R  JUbaits,  from 
SIMPSON.  Jna  nf  f 
presa  Drscriptloua. 

tat  Twewty-fie*  copb*  arc  taken  ««T  e»  t 
|sroofa.  with  the  Etchings  on  India  paper,  |n 
aarb  Font  to  tv  completed  in  four  isaita. 
Publi.he.1  by  Sepliu.ua  P.uwttl.k  Old  Bond 


LACONICS. 
Tllb  day  ia  published,  uniform  with  Ibe  Pttrr  sat 
dolra.  with  Portrait*  of  Sleek,  Bailer.  Rbrft-sksn. 
Lavater.  and  Sbenatone.  engiavcd  on  Start,  Fait  1 
price  ta>.  ttd.  of 

I  ACONICS ;  or,  ihe  be*t  Wonl*  of  ik 

Li  beat  Anlbota.  with  »U  t|»«  Authoritirairisva  T. 
he  cmnpleted  in  twelve  Pari*,  forming  six  Tulaao, 
with  alxty  Portrait*,  publi.bed  mtmlbly. 

Tbe  Dr. bra  ra  well  conceived, the  K(M*»»i 
arc  selected  with  lu.lgmrnt,  from  many  of  i«  kat 
Author*,  and  tli»  Work  prooiiae*  to  be  a  mj  tfitnk- 
comiaaubu  '— New  Monthly  Magaarne. 

•  Tbb  tilth  work  b  really  comuukil  of  ;>•«  i! 
genius.'— Literary  Clironiclr. 

LaaaaVin:  t>rirrtc<l  for  Tlu>iuaa  Boys,!,  LudjilcDI. 
and  sold  by  all  BookaelktraV  • 

NEW  PERIODICAL  WORK 
For  Young  IVrann*.  peculiarly  adapted  far  Sdaw 


Juvenile  Librariea,  lie. 
On  the  Id  of  Jaunary,  l*t0,  -ill  lie  p.Wisbrd.  n- 
tirrly  Original  Wink,  (to  be  continued  Moti*; 
entitlet  Tli*  - 

JUVENILE  MAGAZIN  fi,  and  Vdf 

«J  Miacetlany  |  eaibellislied  with  a  b>nd«<nv  ■t» 
tire  Eugravinn  irftb*  Infant  Lyta.  pskeOneSli'liK 
The  design  <sf  Ihe  Editor  Is,  to  piodnce  a  M«H»» 
Publicatioii  fur  the  exclusive  aVlertaitm.ral of  imvi 
Persons  of  both  Sexea.  to  cuasist  of  E«saj«.  Ti.1 
Poetry,  orlatuat  and  select  ;  Atvecdotrs;  CWm 
ate.  i  brier  Notice*  of 
PublirjiUoSM 
recently  publ 
In  caane  nf  publication. 

Each  Nuiwbor  wait  contain  from  Fifty  to  Srvta  IVi 
of  Letter-Prrsa,  beautifully  piinted  u|r.n  j  6."  I  •  • 
hotpreaaed,  la  a  neat  orii  imrnlal  Wrapper,  enlul. '  * 
with  a  baudaout*  illnslrallrr  Eugtaviag. 

As  delay  in  tbe  regular  publication  as  prejadiria.' t> 
It*  aale,  aa  well  as  a  dnappoiiituirut  t"  tat 
jcribet*,  the  Publisher  pledges  hi  mart  f  for  Hi  »>  ' 
aiice  on  the  bratday  of  every  month ;  and,  watt » w 
of  affording  eocoumgeaicnt  to  Youtbfnl  GVn  ca,"  •> 
feel  much  prra.ure  lu  presviitintr.  aa  a  IVraoauh  s&p; 
of  'THE.  JUVENILE  JIAOAZINE*  I*  hV*«  Lai* 
and  Orullciueu  who  nisy  crwitrihuta  to  lav*  of 
 a  &  ...  ..«  .1...  - 1  n  


.otlcc,  of  nimt  of  live  |«rlf  J».r*e 
•4  tbe  stay  i  and  a  ewerrrf  Lrat  «f 
abed,  as  well  na  of  olbcis  iu  tbt  ptai  r 


T  aark*.  Law  Booksellers,  .gd  arnu>eineiit  offlie  rislnt;  Cnerath-a ;  at  tw« 
rtlniC  Is*  uiu.i  rem. ml  them,  that  llawr  pi^ac>-a 
should  be  ■•  laconic  aa  pamilde,  lite  uasuieof  tat  '  A 
oot  ad  milting  of  bus  Attirlra, 

CommunicJIrions.  post  paid,  addressed  to  flw  t"* 
No. 7.  Hanover  Slreet,  will  meet  iisimediale»ttr*i«» 
London:  nuUlsbed  by  il.  R.  Tbouias,  Javtsa*  I* 
brary.  No  7,  Uauover  Stieet,  Hanover  Sous"' 
sold  by  J.  Sutherland,  Ediubuigb;  W.  R.  «  ' 
Glaagow;  aud  Weallay  aud  TyrreU.  IbUdia;  It*^* 
corumunicatinn*  may  alao  lie  addressed.  


•pilE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW,  No 

A  VIII.  published  this  day,  contain*: — 
I.  The  British  iu  India;  3.  Treinaiuc;  3  Captain 
Sabine's  Account  of  the  Experiment*  to  ascertain  the 
Fiffure  of  tba  Earth  ;  4  Administration  of  Provincial 
Justice  .  A  Dupin  on  tbe  Curamercbl  Power  of  Bri- 
tain; 0.  Moore'*  Life  of  Sheridan;  7.  Buckingham's 
Travels  anton*  the  Arab  Tribe*  inhabiting  the  Couu-  i 
trie*  East  of  Syria  and  Palestine;  8  GranrOle  Perm's 
Comparative  Estimate  of  tbe  Mineral  and  Mosaic* I 
Geologies;  9  Pepys'.  Memoirs. 

Londmi  :  printed  fee  Baldwin.  Craduck,  uird  J~y 
No.  IX.  w.ll  be  pnblbhed  in  Jauu  iry. 


Tllb  day  is  published,  la  1  reds.  rSmo.  Its.  IVasris, 

»T»HE  MAGIC  RING;  a  Romasw.l^ 
1     tb.  German  of  Frederick,  Baro.  da  U  *> • 

'l^'iaed  for  Oliver  and  ».j  d,  Edinburgh;  *«lCer 
11  Whittaker,  Londoat. 

Of  whom  may  be  bad, 
WII.HF.LM  MINISTER'S  A l*PR EN Tt Ct> III " • ' 
Novel,  from  the  German  of  Oocthr  j  3  ishs  r< 
£1.  II*  t - .»  brwrds.  _,-r 
FOR  El  UN  SCENES  a»4  TRATEUJN'G  RrtTr 
ATIONS;  by  John  H-Wison.  Bau»  of  the  H«*  ^f, 
tli*  Company  '.  Service,  and  Author  of  Skrlrb"' 
perCanadaiSstourtEditioii.lvols  iwatSvo  la.  t«s» 
SKF.TCI»lWasf  iiPUER  CANADA,  Doasestir  1  ; 
cat,  apih^fiMvtef btic  .  to  which  are  asMrd,  '_n*V1 


This  paper  is  published  eatly  ou  Saturday,  price  6d. ,  or  lod.  If  post  free;  Country  and  Foreign  Reader*  may  have  theunstamped  edition  i 


9mt^gf§Umt^tm»li,  wheie  ad.,  rtlsenienls  are  received,  and  communiratinn*  •  Mil,.-  lab  bar'  .«u>*l  paid.aa.  w;-; 

;  and  by 


M.mthiymU..srierlT^ 
ia 


Hall  CourT; 

.  Oriffin  k 


ForeStiett  :  Ray. 

ay  nil 


lion.  '  fur  Ihe  Editor' -Haoat  nudism  to  I*  »',0'*7>„ 
i.  Conihilli  Hughes.  IJ,  St  Mart.n'*-lr  Grand;  t>-^ 
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REVIEW  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

Mirror  of tht  Montfu.    Post  8vo.  pp.  274. 

1-ondon,  1826.  Whittaker. 
Tits  Mirror  of  the  Months  is  a  very  pleasing 
and  well-written  little  work.  It  not  only 
contains  a  sort  of  natural  history  of  the  year, 
but  the  fashions,  amusements,  and  employ- 
ments of  persons  of  all  ranks  in  each  month, 
both  in  town  and  country,  are  described  rery 
InippUyi,  It  is,  as  the  author  in  his  preface 
truly  says,  *  in  substance,  though  certainly 
not  m  mm,  a  calendar  of  the  various  events 
and  appearances  connected  with  a  country 
and  a  London  life,  during  each  successive 
month  of  the  year ;  and  it  endeavours  to 
impress  upon  the  memory  such  of  its  infor- 
reauou  as  jwm<  best  worth  retaining,  by 
either  placing  it  in  a  picturesque  point  of 
view,  or  by  connecting  it  with  some  associa- 
tion, often  purely  accidental,  and  not  seldom 
extravagant  perhaps,  but  not  the  less  likely 
to  answer  its  end,  if  it  succeed  in  changing 
mere  dry  information  into  amusement/ 

The  author  in  his  account  of  the  months, 
puts  in  as  strong  *  claim  for  each,  as  if  they 
were  oo»  tending  for  the  supremacy;  and,  lest 
w«  shall  be  thought  to  do  injustice  to  any  of 
those  '  Cynthias  of  a  minute,'  which  we 
••qually  respect,  we  shall  without  further  pre- 
amble quote  a  passage  from  each,  beginning, 
of  course,  with— 

'  Jmtwrs/.— Now  schoolboys  don't  know 
what  to  do  with  themselves  till  dinner-time; 
for  the  good  old  days  of  frost  and  snow,  and 
fears  on  the  Thames,  and  furred  gloves,  and 
Waiting-  on  the  canals,  and  sliding  on  the 
kennels,  are  gone  by ;  and  for  anything  in 
the  shape  of  winter  one  might  as  well  live  in 
Italy  at  once  I 

*  Now,  on  the  evening  of  Twelfth-day, 
mischievous  maid-servants  pin  elderly  pcoph? 
toother  at  the  windows  of  pastry-cooks' 
thinking  them  44  weeds  that  hove  no 
there." 

'  Now,  if  a  frosty  day  Or  two  does  happen  to 
pay  us  a  flying  visit,  on  its  way  home  to  the 
North  Pole,  how  the  little  boys  make  slides 
on  the  pathways,  for  lack  of  ponds,  and,  it 
may  be,  trip  up  an  occasional  housekeeper 
just  as  he  steps  oat  of  his  own  door;  who 
forthwith  vows  vengeance,  in  the  shape  of 
asbes,  on  all  the  slides  in  his  neighbourhood ; 
not,  doubtless,  out  of  vexirtioo  at  his  own  mis- 
hap, and  revenge  against  the-petty  perpetrators 


shops 


but  purely  to  avert  the  like  from"  others ! 
'  Now,  Bond  Street  begins  to  be  conscious 
of  carriages ;  two  or  three  people  are  occa- 
sionally seen  wandering  through  the  Western 
llazaar ;  and  the  Soho  Ditto  is  so  thronged, 
that  Mr.  Trettrr  begins  to  think  of  issuing 
*nother  decree  against  the  inroads  of  single 
gentlemen. 
Vol.  Vli. 


'  Now,  linen-drapers  begin  to  "  sell  off 
their  stock  at  44  fifty  per  cent,  under  prime 
cost,"  and  continue  so  doing  all  the  rest  of 
the  year ;  every  article  of  which  will  be  found, 
on  inspection,  to  be  of  44  the  last  new  pat- 
tern," and  to  have  been  "only  had  in  that 
moming !" 

4  Now,  oranges  are  eaten  in  the  dress-circle 
of  the  great  theatres,  and  inquiries  are  pro- 
pounded there,  whether  "  that  gentleman  in 
black"  (meaning  Hamlet)  "  is  Harlequin  V 
And  laughs,  and  44  La!  Mammas!"  resound 
thence  to  the  remotest  corners  of  the  house ; 
end  "the  gods"  make  merry  during  the  play, 
in  onier  th;it  they  may  be  at  leisure  to  listen 
to  the  pantomime;  and  Mr.  Farley  is  con- 
sequently in  his  glory,  and  Mr.  Grimaldi  is 
a  great  man  ;  as,  indeed,  when  is  he  not  1 

4  Now,  Moore's  Almanack  holds  44  sole 
sovereign  sway  and  mastery"  among  the 
readers  of  that  class  of  literature  $  for  there 
has  not  yet  been  time  to  nullify  any  of  its 
predictions;  not  even  that  which  says,  44  we 
may  expect  some  frost  and  snow  about  this 
period/'  ' 

4  February. — Now,  the  Christmas  holidays 
ate  over,  and  all  the  snow  in  Russia  could  I 
not  make  the  first  Monday  in  Urn  month  rook  [ 
any  other  than  biack,  in  the  home-loving  I 
eves  of  little  schoolboys;  and  the  streets  of ' 
London  are  once  more  evacuated  of  happy 
wondering  faces,  that  look  any  way  but 
straight  before  them;  and  sobs  are  heard, 
and  sorrowful  fvtces  ieon  to  issue  from  "sundry 
postchaises  that  carry  sixteen  inside,  exclusive 
of  cakes  and  boxes  :  and  theatres  are  no 
longer  conscious  of  unconscious  telatt  de 
rire,  but  trie  whole  audience  is  like  Mr. 
Wordsworth's  cloud,  44  which  moveth  alto- 
gether, if  it  move  at  all."  ' 

4  AfarrA.— Now,  every  other  day,  the  four 
sides  of  the  newspapers  offerto  the  wearied  eye 
one  unbroken  ocean  of  Untg-ftnitKr ;  to  the  infi- 
nite abridgement  of  the  labour  of  Chapter 
Coffee  House  qnid-nuncs,  who  find  that  they 
have  only  one  sheet  to  get  through  instead  of 
ten ;  find  to  the  entire  discomfiture  of  the 
conscientious  reader,  who  makes  it  a  point  of 
duty  to  spell  through  all  that  he  pays  for, 
avowed  advertisements  included  ;  for  in  these 
latter  there  is  some  variety — of  which  no  one 
can  accuse  the  parliamentary  speeches.  Rv 
the  by,  it  would  be  Imt  consistent  in  the 
Times  to  bestow  their  ingenuous  prefix  of 
[adoctfitrmmt]  on  a  few  of  the  last  named 
eifusidns.  And  if  they  were  placed  under 
the  head  of  4<  Want  Places,"  nobody  but  the 
advertiser  would  see  cause  to  complain  of 
the  mistake.' 

'April. — April  is  at  once  the  most  juvenile 
of  the  "months,  and  the  most  feminine — never 
knowing-  her  own  mind  for  a  day  together. 


Fickle  as  a  fond  maiden  with  her  first  lover; 
— coying  it  with  the  young  sun  till  he  with- 
draws his  beams  from  her,  and  then  weeping 
till  she  get*  them  back  again.  High-fantas- 
tical as  the  seething  wit  of  a  poet,  that  sees  a 
world  of  Iteauty  growing  beneath  his  hand, 
and  fancies  that  he  has  creafed  it,  whereas  it 
is  if  that  has  created  hhn  a  poet;  for' it  Is 
Nature  that  makes  April,  not  April  Nature/ 

4  April  is  doubtless  the  sweetest  month  ef 
all  the  year ;  partly  because  it  ushers  in  the 
May,  and  twrtly  for  its  own  soke,  so  far  as 
anything  can  be  valuable  without  referents; 
to  anything  else.  It  is,  to  May  and  June, 
what  "  sweet  fifteen/'  in  the  age  qf  woman, 
is  to  passion-stricken  eighteen,  and  perfect 
two-and-iwcnty.  It  is,  to  the  confirmed 
summer,  what  the  previous  hope  of  joy  is  to 
the  full  fruition  ;  what  tho  hoyuh  dream  of 
love  i*  to  love  itself.  It  is  indeed  the  month 
of  promises;  and  what  are  twenty  perfof- 
manccs  compared  with  one  promise?  When 
a  promise  of  delight  is  fulfilled,  it  is  over  and 
done  with ;  Imt  while  it  remains  a  promise, 
it  remains  a  hope :  and  what  is  all  good,  but 
the  hope  of  good  ?  What  is  every  to-day  of 
our  life,  but  the  hope  (or  the  fear)  of  to- 
morrow ?  April,  then,  is  worth  two  Mays, 
because  it  tells  tales  of  May  in  every  sigh 
that  it  breathes,  and  every  tear  that  it  lets 
fell.  It  is  the  harbinger,  the  herald,  the  pro- 
mise, the  prophecy,  the  foretaste  of  all  the 
beauties  that  are  to  follow  it— of  all,  and 
more— of  all  the  delights  qf  summer,  and  all 
the  44  pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  glo- 
rious" autumn.    It  is  fraught  \wt!i  Ivautics 

ns,  and  * 

444  It  bean  a  class  which  shows  us  many  more." 

May*— 4  We  will,  at  aH  events,  contrive 
to  reach  London  on  May-day,  that  we  may 
not  lose  the  only  relic  that  »  left  us  of  the 
sports  which  were  once  as  natural  to  this 
period  as  the  opening  of  the  leaves  or  the 
springing  of  the  grass.  I  mean  the  gloomy 
merriment  of  Jack  in  the  Green,  and  the  sad 
hilarity  of  the  chimney-sweepers.  This  fj, 
indeed,  a  melancholy  affair,  contrasted  with 
what  that  roust  have  l>een  of  which  it  reminds 
us.  The  effect  of  it,  to  the  hy-standers,  is 
like  that  of  a  wo-begone  ballad-singer  chant- 
ing a  merry  stave  It  is  good  as  far  as  it 
goes,  nevertheless ;  inasmuch  as  it  procures 
a  holyday,  such  as  it  is,  for  tho?e  who  would 
not  otherwise  know  the  meaning  offlie  phrase. 
The  wretched  imps,  whose  mops  and  raowes 
produce  the  mock  merriment  in  question,  are 
the  paring  of  their  kind  ;  outcasts  from  the 
society  even  of  their  equals,  the  very  charity- 
boys  give  themselves  airs  of  patronage  m 
their  presence ;  and  the  little  beggar's  brat, 
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wroild  se^rn  to  be  seen  playing  at  chuck- 
faftitint;  with  them.  But  even  they,  on  May- 
day, fr*el  themselves  yomebody ;  for  the  rout 
of  "ragged  urchins,  that  turned  up  their  noses 
at  them  yesterday,  will  to-day  dog  their  foot- 
•  teps  with  admiring  shouts,  and,  such  is  the 
love  of  momentary  distinction,  would  not 
disdain  to  own  tin  acquaintance  with  them.  I 
Nay,  some  of  them  are  trying,  even  now,  to 
recollect  whether  it  was  not  with  that  young 
gentleman,  in  the  gilt  jacket  and  gauze  trow- 
s;rs,  that,  they  had  the  honour  of  playing  at 
m  irbles  "  on  Wednesday  last."  There  was 
not  a  man  in  the  crowd,  when  Jack  Thurtell 
wis  hanged,  that  would  not  have  been 
of  a  nod  from  him  en  the  scaffold.' 

June. — '  The  hay-harvest,  besides  filling 
the  whole  air  with  its  sweetness,  is  even  more 
picturesque  in  the  appearances  it  offers,  as 
well  as  more  pleasant  in  the  associations  it 
calls  forth,  than  the  harvest  in  autumn.  What 
a  delightful  succession  of  pictures  it  presents! 
1  irst,  the  mowers,  stooping  over  their  scythes, 
and  moving  with  measured  paces  through 
the  early  morning  mists,  interrupted  at  in- 
tervals by  die  freshening  music  ofthe  whet- 
stone. 

•  Then— blithe  companies  of  both  sexes, 
d  in  regular  array,  und  moving  length- 
and  ucross  the  meadow,  each  with  the 


same  action,  and  the  ridges  rising 
peanng  behind  them  as  they  go : — 

* "  There  are  forty  moring  like  one."— 
'  Then  again,  when  the  fragrant  crop  is 
nearly  fit  to  be  gathered  in,  and  lies  piled  up 
in  dusky-coloured  hillocks  upon  the  yellow 
sward,  while  here  and  there,  beneath  the 
shade  of  a  "  hedge-row  elm,"  or  braving  the 


burnt  groups  are  seated  in  circles  at  their 
noonday  meal,  enjoying  that  ease  which 
nothing  but  labour  can  generate. 

'  And  lastly,  when  man  and  nature,  mu- 
tually assisting  each  other,  have  completed 
the  work  of  preparation,  and  the  cart  stands 
still  to  receive  its  last  forkfull  :  while  the 
horse,  almost  hidden  beneath  his  apparently 
overwhelming  load,  lifts  up  his  patient  head 
sideways  to  pick  a  mouthful ;  and  all  about 
stand  the  labourers,  leaning  listlessly  on  their 
implements,  and  eyeing  the  completion  of 
their  work.' 

JtJy. — '  Now  the  bees  (those  patterns  of 
all  Uiut  u  praiseworthy  in  domestic  aud  po- 
litical economy)  give  practical  lessons  on  the 
principles  of  population,  by  expelling  from 
the  hive,  i*  ct  armis,  all  "those  heretofore 
members  of  it  who  refuse  to  aid  the  common- 
w,sd  by  working  for  their  daily  honey.  When 
they  need  those  services  which  none  but  the 
d  oi,e<  can  perform,  they  let  them  live  in 
idleness  and  feed  luxuriously.  Hut  as  die 
gi>od  deeds  of  die  Inner  are  of  that  class 
which  "in  doing  pay  themselves,"  those  who 
benefit  by  them  think  thai  they  owe  the  doers 
tio  thanks,  and  therefore,  when  they  no  longer  I 
need  than,  send  them  adrift,  or  if  they  will  j 
not  go,  sacrifice  them  w  ithout  mercy  or  re- 
morse. And  this  —be  it  known  to  all  whom 
it  may  concern  (and  those  are  not  a  few) — 
this  is  die  very  e-»*ente  of  natural  justice.' 

Jwutt  — '  Of  London  what  shall  we  say, 
.  at  this  guly  one  of  us  seasons  when  it  has  ' 


nothing  to  say  for  itself?  when  even  the  most 
immovable  of  its  citizens  become  migratory 
for  at  least  a  month,  and  permit  their  wives 
and  daughters  to  play  the  parts  of  mermaids 
on  the  shores  of  Margate,  while  they  them- 
selves pore  over  the  evening  papers  all  the 
morning,  and  over  the  morning  ones  all  the 
evening  ? — when  'Change  Alley  makes  a 
transfer  of  half  its  (live)  stock  every  Saturday 
to  the  Steine  at  Brighton,  to  be  returnable  by 
Snow's  coaches  on  Monday  morning  ? — nay, 
when  even  die  lawyers*  clerks  themselves  be- 
gin to  grow  romantic,  and,  neglecting  their 
accustomed  evening  haunts  at  the  Cock  in 
Fleet  Street,  Offley  s,  and  the  Cider  Cellar, 
permit  themselves  to  be  steamed  down  from 
Billingsgate  to  Uroadstnirs,  where  they  me- 
ditate moonlight  sonnets  to  their  absent  Se- 
raphinas  (not  without  an  eye  to  half-a-guinea 
each  in  the  magazines),  beginning  with  "  Oh, 
come  unto  these  yeltow  sands  1 

September. — '  As  for  the  fruit  garden,  that 
is  one  scene  of  tempting  profusion.  Against 
the  wall,  the  grapes  have  put  on  that  trans- 
parent look  which  indicates  their  complete 
ripeness,  and  have  dressed  their  cheeks  in 
dial  delicate  bloom  which  enables  diem  to 
bear  away  the  bell  of  beauty  from  all  their 
rivals. — The  peaches  and  nectarines  have 
become  fragrant,  and  the  whole  wall  where 
they  hang  is  "  musical  with  bees." — Along 
the  espaliers,  the  rosy-cheeked  apples  look 
out  from  among  their  leaves,  like  laughing 
children  peeping  at  each  other  dirough 
screens  of  foliage ;  and  the  young  standards 
bend  their  straggling  boughs  to  the  earth  with 
the  weight  of  tficir  produce.' 

■  Let  us  not  forget  to  add,  that  there  is  one 
part  of  London  which  is  never  out  of  season, 
and  is  never  more  in  season  than  now.  Covent 
Garden  Market  is  still  the  garden  of  gardens  ; 
and  as  there  is  not  a  month  in  all  the  year  in 
which  it  does  not  contrive  to  belie  something 
or  other  that  has  been  said  in  the  foregoing 
pages,  as  to  the  particular  season  of  certain 
flowers,  fruits,  &c  so  now  it  offers  the  flow- 
ers and  the  fruits  of  every  season  united. 
How  it  becomes  possessed  of  all  these,  I 
shall  not  pretend  to  say :  but  thus  much  I 
am  bouud  to  add  by  way  of  information, — 
that  those  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  have 
country  honscs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Clap- 
ham  Common  or  Camberwell  Grove,  may 
now  have  the  pleasure  of  eating  the  best  fruit 
out  of  their  own  gardens  — provided  they 
choose  to  pav  the  price  of  it  in  Covent  Gar- 
den Market  i' 

October. — '  October  is  to  London  what 
April  is  to  the  country ;  it  is  die  spring  of 
die  London  summer,  when  the  hopes  of  the 
shopkeeper  begin  to  bud  forth,  and  be  lays 
aside  the  insupportable  labour  of  having 
nothing  to  do,  for  the  delightful  leisure  of 
preparing  to  be  in  a  perpetual  busde.  During 
the  last  month  or  two  he  has  been  strenuously 
endeavouring  to  persuade  himself  that  the 
Steyne  at  Brighton  is  as  healthy  as  Bond 
Street ;  the  pact  of  Pall  Mall  no  more  pic- 
turesque Uiau  die  pantiles  of  Tunbridge 
Wells;  and  winning  a  prize  at  one-card-loo 
at  Margate  as  piquant  a  process  as  serving  a 
>mer  to  the  same  amount  of  profit.  But 
diat  the  time  is  returned  wheu  "  busi- 


ness" must  again  be  attend***  to,  he  iaatii 
with  contempt  all  such  mischierow  beee, 
and  re-embraces  the  only  orthodox  hie  of, 
London  shopkeeper— that  London  and  ti 
shop  are  the  true  "  beauteous  and  «bb»' 
of  human  life.  In  fact,  "  now  is  tk  war 
of  his  discontent"  (that  is  to  say,  what  vie 
people  call  summer)  "  made  glomus  so- 
mer '  by  the  near  approach  of  winter; « 
all  the  w  it  he  is  m^ter  of  is  pot  id  trea 
tion,  to  devise  the  means  of  proruu  u 
everything  he  has  offered  to  "his friend*  a 


up  to^this 


this  particular  penui,  s 
obsolete.  Acconiaf 
now  are  those  poets  of  the  shopkeepiy  t 
inventors  of  patterns,  "  perplexed  in  me  a 
treme ;"  since,  unless  they  can  proJua 
something  which  shall  necessanlv  su}« ri- 
al! their  previous  productions,  their  oca:* 
tion 's  gone.' 

November.—'  Now,  the  shops  bejc 
shine  out  with  their  new  winter  waits;  a* 
as  yet  the  chief  profits  of  their  ownendept 
on  disposing  of  the  "  summer  stock"  at  r 
per  cent,  under  prime  cost. 

•  Now,  the  theatres,  admonished  b»  s 
no  longer  empty  benches,  try  whiektsii* 
the  first  to  break  through  that  hollow  mw  - 
the  strength  of  which  they  have  tube*  be 
acting  only  on  alternate  nights. 

'  Now,  during  the  first  week, 
sec  visions  and  dream  dreams,  1st  ** 
of  which  are  barons  of  beef;  aai«« 
eight  days  are  passed  in  a  state  of  *« 
perplexity,  touching  their  chance."'* 
for  the  lord  mayor's  dinner  on  the**' 

'  Now,  all  the  litUe  boys  grit  «*»» 
their  secret  hearts  to  Guy  Fanx,fc«* 
attempted  to  burn  "the  L'sHubw'' 
"  gunpowder,  treason,  and  plot,''  **a 
said  attempt  gives  them  o  casus  a  Hn 
everything  they  can  lay  their  bans 
their  own  fingers  included :  a  boost  be: 
in  the  eyes  of  an  English  schoolboy.  net* 
"  beauteous  and  sublime  of  human  hi* 

December. — '  There  is  no  place  m 
as  the  orchard  this  month;  for  bom*'- 
fruit-trees  have  any  beauty  at  trta,  *  « 
best ;  and  now,  they  have  not  a 
cover  their  unsightly  nakedness. 

'  Not  so  with  the  kitchen  gardes;  **>■ 
it  has  been  duly  attended  to,  is  fall  of  as* 
this  month,— especially  by  compansas  » 
the  scenes  of  decay  and  barrenness  h  M 
it  is  surrounded.   The  fruit  trees  on  tk» « 
are  all  nailed  out  with  the  most  sewn*1 
regularity ;  and  by  them,  as  na«  * 
anything  else,  may  you  now  jade?  a  1 
skill  and  assiduity  of  your  gardener.  !"»■-" 
this  is  of  all  others 
merits  are  put  to  the 


mu  nth  i 


then 

te^andin  wWi^ 
often  seem  to  vie  widi  those  of  attore 
Anybody  may  have  a  J 
May  to  September;  but  only 
serve  one  can  have  it  from 
May.  Now,  then,  the  walls  are  all  »" 
with  their  wide-spread  fruit  fans;  tst'- 
beds  stretch  out  their  unbroken  ho«<*T 
looking  green  ;  the  late  planted  kunte ' 
trim  and  erect  upon  the  sbetaw  bx 
where  they  are  to  stand  the 
ready,  not  to  open,  but  I 
hearts  at  the  first  warm  breath  < 
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preen  strings  <ff  autumn-sown  peas  scarcely 
lift  their  tender  downward-turning  stems 
above  the  dark  soil ;  tbe  hardy  endives 
spread  out  their  now  full-grown  heads  of 
fantastically  curled  leaves,  or  stand  tied  Up 
from  tbe  sun  and  air,  doing  the  penance  ne- 
cessary to  acquire  for  them  that  agreeable 
state  of  unhealthiness  without  which  (like 
modern  fine  ladies  who  contrive  to  blanch 
themselves  in  a  similar  manner,  and  by  simi- 
lar means)  our  squeamish  appetites  could  not 
relish  them ;  the  cauliflower,  brocoli,  and 
heir  unbroken  ranks ; 
the  cabbages  themselves 
being  self-banished  to  Dem- 
and therefore  not  within  hearing,  I 
may  venture  to  say  it),  even  the  young  cab- 
bages themselves  contrive  to  look  genteel,  in 
virtue  of  their  a*  yet  heartless  state ;  which  is 
in  fact,  the  secret  of  all  gentility,  whether  in 
a  cabbage  or  a  countess. 


kale  planti,  » 
and,  finally, 


an  Auto-IluvraiJucJ 
Sketch  of  the  Youthful  Buy,  of  a  Musical 
Student.  18mo.pp.282.  London,  1825. 
Ackermann. 
A  ronno.N  of  this  auto-biographical  sketch 
was  pubbshed  in  Mr.  Ackcrmann's  excellent 
annual,  tbe  Forget  Me  Not ;  tbe  story,  how- 
ever, became  too  lengthened  for  that  publi- 
cation, and,  besides,  we  do  not  like  to  be  left 
EaT  twelre  months  in  the  middle  of  an  inte- 
resting narrative,  and  such  Ferdinand  franc  k 
really  is.  We  are  glad  Mr  Ackermann  has 
published  the  tale  separately,  aud,  we  thiuk, 
few  who  have  read  the  first  portions  of  it  in 
the  Forget  Me  Not,  will  hesitate  to  pur- 
chase the  whole  crooylele.  The  following 
wdl  perhaps  give  some  idea  of  the 


tal  emissions  seemed  hermetically  sealed ; 
not  a  rational  idea  for  a  beginning  !  And 
how  indite  a  letter  without  a  beginning  ? 

• 44  Pardon  the  boldness  of  one  ,r  Here 

the  bell  rang  below,  a  pair  of  lx»ts  and  clat- 
tering spurs  were  heard  cavalrily  sulking  out 
of  the  house:  my  "  unpardonable  boldness" 
had  scarcely  time  to  slink  to  the  pocket  of  its 
owner,  before  Amelia  opeued  the  door. 

'"Excuse  my  making  you  wait,  Mr. 
Franck,  but  I  had  a  beau  of  mine  to  receive 
— Major  Dornhoff,  whose  attentions  are  too 
marked  and  constant  to  be  treated  with  neg- 
lect. He  pays  his  respects  daily  and  most 
chronometrically,  just  an  hour  before  parade : 
but  to-day  he  was  liehind  his  time,  owing  to 
an  illness  in  his  family ;  his  Camilla  has 
passed  a  very  restless  night;  '  much  fever — 
not  eaten  a  morsel  these  fbur-and-twenty 
hours — the  groom  obliged  to  sit  up  with  her 
alt  night :  and,  though  somewhat  composed 
this  morning,  the  farrier  still  considers  her  in 
danger.'— Poor  beast  I  don't  you  sympathite, 
Mr.  Franck  ?" 

*  "  I  envy  the  man  whose  very  charger  can 
awaken  tbe  sympathies  of  Miss  Waldheim. 

'  "  No  more  than  natural,  Mr.  Franck,  as 
in  duty  bound  :  for  the  major,  as  the  world 
will  have  it,  is  my  intended." 

*  "  Heaven  forbid !" 

4 "  Forbid,  Mr.  Franck  ?  and  what  can  be 

444  Because  tbe  union  must  render  Miss 
Waldheim  unhappy  for  the  rest  of  Iter  days. 
Affection,  I  should  apprehend,  can  have  no 
share  in  it." 

'  "  Whatever  foibles  Major  DornhofT  may 
possess,  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Franck,  he  is  a 


'  I  tried  in  vain  to  beguile  the  time  at  the 
nano:  every  idea  was  sombre,  disjointed, 
iat,  and  meagre  ;  the  fingers  wandered  about 
uecha ideally — the  heart  had  no  share  in  their 
notion.  How  distasteful,  how  sickening,  is 
nusic  to  a  mind  ill  at  ease !  "  A  rival  1" 
aid  I  to  myself,  "  a  favoused  rival — a  rival 
vhosc  ancestor  fought  in  the  Crusades  I  Ah  ! 
>oor  Ferdinand,  thy  case  is  desperate  indeed 
—thy  lot  miserable.  Fly,  fly  these  hateful 
rails,  ere  thou  behold  her  once  more."  At 
lese  words  I  seized  my  hat ;  but  I  felt  as  if 
pell-bound.  Tbe  rosy  goddess,  Hope, 
readied  her  sweet  harmonious  whispers : 
A  twelvemonth's  courtship !'— 4  the  girl  m  an 
dduv' — '  has  the  most  singular  notions.' 
he  thing  is  clear— clear  as  broad  day ;  Arae- 
a  hates  the  major— a  feeling  of  obedience 
iwards  her  uncle — unhappy  for  the  rest  of 
:r  days — sacrificed  to  family  pride ! — Thou 
crdinand,  art  the  guardian  angel  sent  for  her 
:1  ive ranee — elope—distant  climes— cottage 

seasoned  with 


y,  alettar 
■  my  passion,  ana  ottering  my 
d  in  her  rescue. 

'  "  Pen  and  paper,  as  if  providentially  sent, 
ing  on  a  side-table,  I  began  the  momentous 
«spatch — with  a  large  ugly  blot,  besides 
nor 


t  it 


My  dear  Mus  Waldheim.'' 


"  So,  Mr.  Franck,  you  want  me  to  sing  Porpi 
Amore  to  the  tune  of  Ah  Ptvdona .'  for,  with- 
out once  looking  at  the  notes,  you  have  most 
skilfully  contrived  to  slip  from  one  air  into 
the  other." 

1 "  Pardon  me.  Miss  Waldheim  :  my  feel- 
ings were  but  little  calculated  for  the  task 
when  I  began  ;  and  the  air,  and  the  intense 
expression  which  you  infused  into  every 
word  and  note,  completed  the  work  of  de- 
struction— unnerved,  overwhelmed  me." 

1 "  The  noble  creature  man,  the  lord  of  the 
creation,  unnerved  by  woman,  a  second  edi- 
tion of  himself?  overwhelmed  by  a  mere 
song?" 

'  "  By  sounds  of  heavenly  sweetness,  utter- 
ed with  an  emotion  which— I  cannot  sup- 
press die  thought,  Miss  Waldheim — deeply 
shook  my  faith  in  your  previous  declaration. 
What  I  a  stranger  to  love,  and  yet  depict  it 
with  a  feeling  so  true,  so  intense  (  Ah,  no. 
Miss  Waldheim  !  your  heart  feels  it  but  too 
well; 


AU 


' "  If  he  treats  her  but  half  as  well  as  his 
horses.  But  when  there's  no  love,  Miss 
Waldheim  " 

• 44  Well,  and  what  then  ?  I  don't  see  why 
a  woman  should  be  over  head  and  ears  in 
love  with  a  man  before  she  marries  him. 
This  love,  to  be  sure,  must  be  a  strange  Uiing ; 
something  like  the  gout,  I  suppose, — nobody 
fancy  what  it  is  till  he  has  felt  it :  I  won- 
der if  ever  I  shall  have  a  touch  of  the  com- 
plaint. Just  for  a  day  or  two,  by  way  of 
knowing  a  little  about  it,  I  should  not  care." 

4  44  Miss  Waldheim,  then,  has  never  expe- 
rienced what  it  is?" 

4  44  Not  diat  I  know  of:  you,  no  doubt, 
have  felt  it,-Mr.  Franck  ?" 

'"And  feel  it  deeply,  intensely,  Miss 
Waldheim,  at  this  moment,  when  die  hea- 
venly object  of  my  pure,  of  my——" 

'  Amelia  (shutting  my  lips  with  her  hand, 
which  I  kissed  fervently).  "Not  another 
word,  Mr.  Franck !  We  are  growing  too  se- 
rious by  half.  Come,  we  were  to  try  some 
songs  against  the  tlte.  Here's  one  to  begin 
with :  Moxart's  divine  air,  Porgi  ' 
favourite  of  my  uncle's.  That's 
exactly!'' 

'  Every  note  of  Amelia's  beautiful  voice 
was  a  killing  dart,  in  my  situation.  Totally 
absorbed,  I  am  unconscious  what  or  how  I 
played.  Wretchedly,  no  doubt;  for  she 
stopped  short  in  die  midst  of  the  air,  and, 
after  a  minute's  pause 


 ji 

4  44  As  if  the  chubby  well-fed  friar  could 
not  preach  an  excellent  sermon  against  good 
living.  All  matter  of  imitation — study  and 
task-work.  Butsince  you  doubt  my  sincerity, 
Mr.  Franck,  it  were  better  we  end  a  dis- 
cussion which  I  fear  has  been  already  carried 
too  far.    Allow  me  to  withdraw." 

4  44  Stay,  for  Heaven's  sake,  Miss  Wald- 
heim !  grant  me  but  another  moment,  to 
save  me  from  despondency.  Tbe  rash  avowal 
of  a  passion  I  cannot  control  has  justly  drawn 
upon  me  your  displeasure.  Your  forgive- 
ness is  all  I  ask.  Your  anger  would  forever 
seal  my  wretched  doom." 

4  44  Anger,  Mr.  Franck  !  how  can  you  think 
of  such  a  thing?  I  do  not  see  why  a  wo- 
man should  be  offended  widi  a  man  for  lov- 
ing her.  The  utmost  she  is  warranted  in  do- 
ing, would  be  to  decline  the  offer  courteous- 
ly, without  being  obliged  to  state  why  and 
wherefore.  But  even  upon  this  point  you 
have  had  all  the  information  I  can  give." 
4  44  You  are  right,  Miss  Waldheim  ;  a  bap- 


4  44  You  are  wrong,  Mr.  Franck  ;  there  is 
no  rival  in  the  case." 
4  44  Major  Dornhoff  V 
4  44  The  poor  major  seems  to  haunt  you  as 
much  as  he  does  me.  His  courtship  is  perse- 
vering, it  is  true ;  and  sanctioned,  moreover, 
by  my  uncle.  But  to  give  you  another  proof 
of  Uie  sincerity  you  so  much  doubt,  I  frank- 
ly tell  you  my  heart  is  free— free  as  the  air 
which  I  breathe." 

4 "  These  balmy  words.  Miss  Waldheim, 
restore  me  to  life.  A  fresh  ray  of  hope  glad- 
dens my  heart.  But  yet  Major  Dornhoff 's 
assiduiues — " 

4  44  Are  tolerated,  not  encouraged.  Not 
that  he  might  not,  for  aught  I  know,  make  a 
very  passable  husband.    He  is  a  roan  of  cor- 
rect principles,  and  generally  esteemed  ;  but 
he  loves  himself,  and,  next  to  himself,  bis  cat- 
tle, too  dearly  to  have  much  affection  to  spare 
for  a  wife.    He  was  to  have  come  to  take 
my  uncle  and  mc  **°  vovm  ™  bis  equipage ; 
but  when  the  *;,jxe         near,  bis  whole 
equine  establ'mW    <»tA  ,was  unM 
to  venture,  will^i  to**"**  **•  *  i0""" 
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ney  of  a  few  German  miles.  Not  to  *| 
of  poor  Camilla,  (he  valetudinarian,  Vesta 
had  sore  eyes  and  Lucretia  a  running  of  the 
nose,  which  rendered  it  impossible  for  the 
dear  creatures  to  encounter  the  bleak  easterly 


' "  Monstrous !  unpardonable !  Ah,  Miss 
Waldhcim !  how  I  should  hare  flown  to  the 
delightful  task  I  My  life,  my  last  breath,  I 
am  ready  to  resign  for  your  sake." 

'  "  Thai  would  be  a  sad  thing  too,  on  both 
sides,  I  should  imagine ;  but  jesting  aside, 
Air.  Franck,  you  must  think  of  some  oilier 
choice.  In  the  first  place,  I  feel  no  inclina- 
tion whatsoever  to  submit  to  the  bonds  of  Hy- 
men. My  heart  is  free,  as  I  have  told  you 
already,  and  free  it  shall  remain,  at  least  as 
long  as  I  can  help  it :  but  what  is  more,  void 
as  I  myself  may  feel,  and  certainly  do  feel, 
of  anything  bordering  upon  aristocratic  no- 
tions, my  uncle's  ideas  are  quite  the  reverse ; 
to  none  out  a  union  with  a  noble  family  will 
his  consent  ever  be  obtained ;  and  he  is  too 
good  an  uncle — he  has  too  scrupulously  dis- 
charged a  fiither's  duty— not  to  render  it 
mine  to  comply  with  his  wishes  in  that  re- 
spect.   Let  me,  therefore,  beg  it  as  a  fa- 


fore  it,  according  to  the  manner.'*   For  this 

indispensable  ceremony,  as  also  for  others  of 
•  thai  season,  there  was  a  carol,  which  Wyn- 
J  kyn  d*,Worde  has  given  us  as  it  was  sung  in 

his  time,  with  the  title,  A  Carol,  bringing  in 

the  Bore's  Head  :**— 

*  Caput  Apri  &$fcro 

Htddens  L«nAet  Domino. 
The  bore's  head  in  hande  bringe  I 
With  garlendes  gay,  and  rosciuarye. 
I  pray  you  nil,  sing  merely. 

Qui  ft  tit  in  cMnipw. 
The  bore's  bead,  J  understand*, 
Is  the  chefe  servyce  in  this  lendc; 
Lock?,  wherever  it  be  fonde 

Senile  cum  canhco. 
Be  (jladde,  lordes,  both  more  and  lctse, 
For  this  hath  ordained  our  steward* 
To  chore  you  all  this  Chhtlmaue, 
The  bores  head  with  rau 


'  At  these  words,  the  arrival  of  two  female 
friends  was  announced.  I  took  my  leave  re- 
luctantly; for  I  would  fain  have  asked  one 
inure  question,  l'.nn  have  prolonged  the  inter- 
view for  ever.  As  I  withdrew,  Amelia,  in  a 
playful  way,  tapped  my  shoulder,  and  said, 
"  Now  mind  you  behave  well,  Mr.  Franck, 
and  do  not  pine  like  a  wo- begone  knight- 
errant.  We  remain  friends,  I  hope :  why 
should  there  not  be  friendship  between  Jhe 
two  sexes,  without  rings  and  bans  ?" 

*  On  crossing  the  hall,  a  servant  handed 
me  a  sealed  parcel  containing  the  score  of  the 
ballet ;  which,  however,  remained  but  a  short 
time  in  my  possession,  as,  through  Baron 
Doom's  influence,  the  day  for  the  opera  re- 
hearsal was  changed,  and  the  impediment  to 
Mr.  Bauer's  attending  at  Monplaisir  re- 


BIIADY'S  VARIETIES  OF  LITERATUBB. 

(Concluded  from  p.  794.) 
IUviko  already  explained  the  nature  of  this 
work,  and  described  its  character,  nothing 
remains  for  us  but  to  confirm  our  remarks 
by  a  few  additional  extracts,  which  we  shall 
not  classify,  because,  as  we  have  before 
suited,  classification  is  unnecessary.  They 
arc  illustrative  of  some  peculiar  customs  de- 
rivations, proverbs,  &c. : — 

' "  <ht  the  Tupu." — 'The  affair  is  on  the 
"  tapis,"  or  "  carpel,"  is  borrowed  from  the 
House  of  Peers,  where  the  table  used  to  be, 
and  probably  still  is,  covered  with  a  carpet.' 

'  Ctrvmony  ttf  'the  Boar't  Head. — At  a  time 
when  fresh  meats  were  seldom  eaten,  brawn 
was  considered  as  a  great  delicacy.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  boar's  head  soused  was 
anciently  the  first  dish  on  Christmas  Day, 
and  was  carried  up  to  Use  principal  table  ia 
ttie  haU  with  great  state  and  solemnity.  Hol- 
unshed  says  that,  in  the  year  1 170,  upon  the 
day  of  the  young  prince's  coronation,  King 
Henry  I.  "  aervtd  his  sonne  at  tabic  a*  sewer, 
Wingiug  up  the  bour't  htmi  with  trumpets  be- 


'  This  carol,  says  Mr.  Warton,  is  retained 
at  Quean's  College,  in  Oxford,  though  with 
many  innovations.' 

*  Methoduts. — '  In  a  collection  of  old  ser- 
mons, which  were  printed  at  London,  in  the 
year  1640,  is  the  following  pa^sa^e : — 

'  "  Where  are  now  (Mir  nnaliaptists  and 

all  flowers  of  rhetoricke  in  sermons  no  better 
thau  stinking  weed  as,  and  of  all  the  ele- 
gancies of  speech  than  of  profane  spells  ?" 

'  It  hence  appears  highly  probable  there 
was  a  *ect  of  Christians  in  England,  at  that 
time,  who  went  by  the  name  of  methodise, 
though  it  is  generally  thought  that  this  term 
was  first  applied  in  England  to  Mr.  John 
Wesley  and  his  followers' 

«  Ei'ifiluh  Slavery.  -It  is  a  curious  fact, 
that  so  late  as  the  year  1283,  the  slave-trade 
must  have  existed  in  England,  as  may  he 
seen  by  the  annals  of  Dtanstaple,  wltcrein  is 
the  following  passage  t — 

'"This  year  we  soM  our  s/mr  by  hirtfi, 
William  1'ike,  and  all  hit  family,  and  received 
one  mark  from  the  buyer." ' 

*  Mitt.— This  word' was  brought  into  par- 
IkuL,t  use  about  the  year  1662.  Evelyn,  in 
his  Diary^says:— "  January  9th,  1«09,  I 
saw  performed  the  third  purt  of  the  Siege  of 
Rhodes.  In  this  acted  the  fair  and  famous 
comedian,  called  "  Raxxtltma,"  from  the  part 
which  she  played  ;  and  I  think  it  was  the 
last,  she  being  taken  for  the  Earl  of  Oxford's 
'  Miss,'  as  at  this  time  they  began  to  call 
lewd  women."' 

*  Sir-  ljoin — Sur-Lom. — Sorloin  is,  I  con- 
ceive uf  not  knighted  by  King  James,  [Charles  J 
as  reported),  compounded  of  the  French  sar, 
upon,  and  the  English  loin,  for  the  sake  of 
euphony.  In  proof  of  this,  the  piece  of  beef 
so  called  grows  on  the  loin  and  behind  the 
small  ribs  of  the  animal. 

'The  story  of  the  knighting,  as  there  is  net 
much  reason  in  it,  may  here,  perhaps,  with 


« As  once  returning  from  the  chace, 
The  second  Charles,  the  merry 
The  glories  of  whose  sacred  race. 
The  muse  shall  ever  love  to  ting ; 

*  Now  wearied  with  the  sport  be  loved, 
And  faint  with  toil,  and  faint  with  heat, 
I    Dejected  looked,  and  slowly  moved, 
t       And  longed  to  rest,  and  longed  to  eat ; 


•  Sudden  before  his  wnndtring  ryes, 

A  banquet  unexpected  stood  ; 
The  monarch  gated  with  triad  »urj*»r, 
And  'gun  to  uutc  the  wtlcoait  fiwd. 

•  Proud  of  bit  loved,  his  royal  guest, 

The  nobles  host,  a  gallant  lord, 
With  various  dainties  graced  his  trust, 
And  gay  profusion  clowned  the  U*ui 

•  Bat  high  above  the  rest  appeared 

The  hung'rmg  En  toot'  old  relief; 
Its  mighty  bulk  exalting  reared 
The  yet  unhonoured  loin  of  beef. 
<  Willi  ravished  eye  the  king  beheld, 

Eat  as  he  ne>r  had  eat  before ; 
Too  soon  the  rage  of  hunger  quelled, 

And  grieved  that  he  could  cat  ao  not. 
'  But  soon,  with  mighty  spirits  gay, 

Such  as  from  beef  alone  could  tphaf, 
The  mighty  pleasure  to  repay, 
Aloud  proclaimed  the  enraptured  king 

"'Be  thou  for  over  loved  and  great ! 
As  ray  delight  be  thy  Just  fame; 
Thy  praises  every  tongue  repeat, 

And  tit  eternal  grace  thy  name.'" 
'  He  said,  and  drew  the  royal  sword  , 
The  applauding  t  rowd  uptose  sroi 
«  Sir  Loin  !**  with  acclamations  roared, 
A  ad  distant  echoes  caught  the  waul' 
Perhaps  no  part  of  this  volume  b  merer- 
t cresting  than  the  editor's  own  acccwi" 
derivation  of  the  names  of  the  prmcipi 
ket  towns  in  ten  counties,  compile:!  ' '■' 
much  research  and  ability-    From  this  po- 
tion of  the  work  we  shall  make  a  few  tvr- 
In  the  account  of  Petmoce,  we  find  the 
lowing  anecdote:— 

'  About  the  year  1587,  when  the  V5^ 
armada  was  hovering  on  the  coast,  a  CMSfW? 
of  strollers  were  performing  a  dramatic  r 
called  Sampson,  in  a  barn,  at  Penrp.  I  - 
ing  the  performance,  some  Spanish  mex£ 
war  having  suddenly  landed  a  body  f 
from  their  tioats,  they  were  in  foil  and  d*1 
march  (in  the  dark),  with  design  to  surrr* 
plunder,  and  bum  the  town ;  when,  fan- 
nately  fee  this  inhabitants,  just  at  thaw? 
instant,  the  players  fh  the  town,  bnwf>- 
Sampson  loose  to  fkfl  orr  the  Phffistiae,  i* 
sound  of  drams  and  trumpets,  and  dam- 
mendous  shout  set  up  by  the  spectators,  be- 
ing  heard  by  the  Spanish  detachment. 
apprehended  that  the  townsmen  were  c 
down  ti|x>n  thctn  in  great  force,  and, 
cotne  with  the  first  impressions  of  the  f1^ 
the  invaders  turned  tail,  and  scarnpetvd  - 1 
precipitately  to  their  ship. 

'  The  people  of  Penryn  had  an  an  nasi ; 

of  this 

a  drum* 


At  Lestwithiel,  a  very  singular  coster  : 
vailed  in  the  days  of  ikpery,  built  haste; 
long  discontinued  : — 

'On  1^  Sunday t  the  freehcWen cf  w 
town  and  manor  assembled  rnahadjcfc* 
field,  and  from  amongst  them  one  wa<  A  * 
whom  they  dressed  in  the  most  sotf® 


manner,  with  a  crown  on  his  head,  a  seep" 


in  his  hand,  and,  T>emg  mounted  do  * 
horse,  a  sword  of  state  sras  earned  b*« 


him,  while  all  the  freeholders  walked  in 
cession  through  the  principal  street  to  '•>'• 
church.  When  he  arrived  at  the  S"*1?^ 
the  curate,  dressed  in  his  best  robes,  nw*1 
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hira,  and  conducted  him  to  a  princely  seal 
■a  the  church  to  hear  mass.  This  being  over, 
ho  repaired,  in  the  tame  pompous  manner, 
to  a  house  provided  for  that  purpose,  where 
a  feast  was  made  for  all  his  attendants,  he 
silting  at  the  head  of  the  table,  and  heme: 
served  by  the  principal  townsmen,  kneel- 
ing, together  with  all  other  marks  of  respect 
usually  shown  to  regal  dignity. 

'  Various  have  been  the  conjectures  of  his- 
torians concerning  the  origin  and  meaning  of 
this  extraordinary  ceremony.  Mr.  Spencer 
modestly  offers  the  following  explanation, 
which  has  certainly  greater  appearance  of 
truth  than  that  of  any  other  writer  we  liave 
met  with. 

'  "  As  Cornwall  W»5  long  an  earldom,  un- 
der the  west  Saxon  kings,  and  as  carls  were 
obliged  to  reside  in  their  own  districts,  jk>s- 
sibly,  when  a  new  one  was  appointed,  or  a 
minor  arrived  at  maturity,  the  Sunday  after 
Faster  was  the  time  fixed  for  his  entering 
upon  the  office,  and  taking  possession  of  the 
csutu.  But  it  may  be  objected,  why  did  he 
wear  a  crown,  with  other  marks  of  regal  dig- 
nity ?  We  answer,  that  long  after  the  Con- 
quest, namely,  in  1350,  Cornwall  was  made 
a  duchy,  or  subordinate  regality,  to  be  held 
by  the  Princes  of  Wales,  for  ever,  and,  at 
their  demise,  by  the  king.  But  few  of  those 
princes  having  visited  the  county  after  the 
death  of  Edward  III.,  and  the  poo 
accustomed  to  those  processions  on 
rival  of  their  chief,  wliom  they  considered  as 
their  sovereign,  and  likewise  when  his  deputy 
came  annually  to  administer  justice,  conti- 
nued to  keep  up  the  custom ;  till  it  was  uU 
terly  laid  aside,  as  tending  to  promote  idle- 
ness and  create  luxury." ' 

The  derivation  and  description  of  each 
town  is  generally  accompanied  with  some 
anecdote.  Exeter  supplies  the  following, 
but  we  suspect  there  is  an  error,  in  stating 
the  last  capital  punishment  for  witchcraft  in 
1683;  we  think  them  are  much  later  in- 


d  against  the  supposed 
and  witchcraft  in  this 


'  On  the  35th  August,  1683,  three  poor 
women,  natives  of  Bideford,  named  Temper- 
ance Lloyd,  Mary  Kembles,  and  Susannah 
IjJwards,  were  executed  at  Ileavitree,  after 
having  been  tried  and  convicted  at  the  Castle 
for  witchcraft.  This  is  remarkable,  as  they 
were  the  last  who  suffered  under  the  igno- 
rant statutes  ei 
crimes  of  sore 
county.  Their  trial  made  a 
throughout  the  country,  and  the  nature  of  the 
evidence  may  be  seeu  from  the  following  ex- 
tract of  the  deposition  of  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses : — 

'  "  The  said  informant  upon  her  oath  saith, 
that,  upon  the  second  day  of  July,  the  said 
Grace  Thomas  (one  of  the  persons  supposed 
to  have  been  under  the  power  of  witchcraft), 
then  lodging  in  this  informant's  husband's 
homo,  and  hearing  her  complain  of  great 
pricking  pains  in  one  of  her  kness,  she,"  this 
informant,  did  see  her  said  knee,  and  ob- 
served she  had  nine  places  in  her  knee  which 
had  been  pricked  ;  and  that  every  one  of  the 
aid  pricks  wax  as  though  it  had  been  the 
prick  of  a  thorn.  Whereupon  this  inform- 
ant, upon  the  2nd  of  July,  did  demand  of 


the  said  Temperance  Lloyd,  whether  she  had 
any  wai  or  clay  in  the  form  of-  a  picture, 
whereby  she  pricked  and  tormented  the  said 
Grace  Thomas;  unto  which  the  said  Tempe- 
rance made  answer,  that  she  had  no  wax  or 
clay,  but  confessed  that  she  had  only-a  piece 
of  leather,  which  she  had  pricked  nine 
times." ' 

With  the  following  we  conclude  : — 

*  Lamborn  takes  its  appellation  from  a 
small  river  of  the  same  name,  which  is  re- 
markable for  being  high  in  tlie  summer  and 
low  in  the  winter,  and  foils  into  the  Kenuet, 
below  Newbury. 

'  Near  this  town  is  the  most  remarkable 
antiquity  in  Berkshire,  of  which  the  following 
is,  we  believe,  a  very  accurate  description : — 

* "  White-Horse  Hill  is  about  two  miles  to 
the  north  of  Lamborn,  on  the  summit  of 
which  is  a  large  Roman  in  trench  men  t,  called 
Uffington  CasUe,  from  its  overlooking  the 
village  of  Uffington,  in  an  adjacent  valley ; 
and  a  little  below  this  fortification,  on  a  steep 
side  of  the  same  hill,  facing  the  north-west, 
is  the  figure  of  a  white  horse,  the  dimensions 
of  which  are  extended  over  about  an  acre  of 
ground.  Its  head,  neck ,  body,  and  tail,  con- 
sists of  one  white  line,  as  does  also  each  of 
its  four  legs.  The  Unas  are  formed  by 
treuches  cut  in  the  chalks,  two  or  three  feet 
in  depth,  and  about  ten  feet  in  breadth.  The 
chalk  of  the  trench  being  of  a  brighter  colour 
than  the  surrounding  turf  of  the  hill,  the 
whole  figure,  when  the  mid-day  sun  darts  its 
rays  on  it,  is  visible  at  more  than  twelve  miles 
distance.  A  white  horse  is  known  to  have 
been  the  Saxon  standard,  and  some  have 
thence  supposed,  that  this  figure  was  made 
by  Hengiat,  one  of  the  Saxon  kings.  But 
Mr.  Wise,  the  author  of  a  letter  on  this  sub- 
ject, addressed  to  Dr.  Mead,  and  published 
in  1738,  brings  several  arguments  to  prove 
that  this  figure  was  formed  by  order  of  Al- 
fred, during  the  reign  of  Ethelred,  his  bro- 
ther, as  a  monument  of  his  victory  gained 
over  the  Danes  in  the  year  871,  at  Ashdown, 
now  called  Ashen,  or  Adibury  Park,  the  scat 
of  I.ord  Craven,  near  Ashbury,  not  far  from 
this  hill.  Others,  however,  suppose  it  to 
liave  been  partly  the  effect  of  accident,  and 
partly  the  works  of  the  shepherds  ;  who,  ob- 
serving a  rude  figure  somewhat  resembling  a 
horse — as  there  are,  in  the  veins  of  wood  and 
stone,  many  figures  that  resemble  trees,  ca- 
verns, and  other  objects— reduced  it  by  de- 
gree* to  a  more  regular  figure. 

'  But,  however  tins  be,  it  has  been  a  cus- 
tom immemorial  for  the  neighbouring  pea- 
sants to  assemlde  on  a  certain  day  about 
midsummer,  to  clear  away  the  weeds  from 
this  white  horse,  and  trim  the  edges,  to  pre- 
serve its  colour  and  shape,  which  they  call 
scouring  the  horse  ;  after  which,  the  evening 
is  spent  in  mirth  and  festivity.  To  the  north 
of  tins  lull  there  is  a  long  valley,  extending  to 
the  western  side  of  the  county  when  it  bor- 
ders upon  Wiltshire,  as  far  as  Wantage, 
which,  from  this  hilt,  is  called  the  V  ale  of  the 
White  Horse,  and  is  the  most  fruitful  part 
of  the  country."' 

We  are  gutd  to  find  that  Mr.  Brady  in- 


same  diligence  and  talent  he  has  displayed  in 
this  one,  will  be  valuable  and  interesting. 

The  Progresses,  Processions,  ami  MaguiJietitU 
Entertamments  of  King  James  i.,  his  Con- 
tort, Family,  ojid  Court.  By  John  Ni- 
chols, F.S.A.,  etc.  4to.  Part*  V.  VI. 
and  VII. 

Wb  have  more  than  once  had  occasion  to 
call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  this  work, 
the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  parts  of  which 
have  just  appeared ;  they  are  not  mere  dry 
itineraries  of  the  journey  mgs  of  the  British 
Solomon  and  his  court,  but  present  a  suc- 
cession of  curious  details  illustrative  of  the 
history,  topography,  character,  and  customs 
of  the  times.  These  arc  collected  with  un- 
remitting industry,  from  sources  widely  scat- 
tered, and  some  of  which  are  only  accessible 
to  a  few  persons.  With  these  remarks,  we 
shall  make  a  few  extracts. 

We  do  not  know  what  the  ringers  oft 


churches  get  now  on  juytul  occasions,  but  we 
of  James  I.  when  we  find  that  'the  rintrers 


so  handsomely,  and  indeed  became  herself 
»  well,  that  the  king  said,  '  If  he  were  on- 
tarried,  he  would  not  give  her,  but  keep  her 


of  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  were  paid 
2s.  6d.  on  the  16th  of  October  (160  i)  for 
ringing  when  the  king  came  to  town.' 

Mr.  Nichols  gives-  a  curious  picture  of  the 
king  and  court,  in  an  account  of  the  mar- 
riage of  Sic  Philip  Herbert,  from  a  letter 
written  at  the  time,  by  Sir  Dudley  Carleton, 
who  says  :— 

' "  Un  St.  John's  day  we  had  the  marriage 
of  Sir  Philip  Herbert  and  the  Lady  Susan 
performed  at  Whitehall,  with  all  the  honour 
could  be  done  a  great  favourite.  The  court 
was  great ;  and  for  that  day  put  on  the  best 
bravery.  The  prince  and  Duke  of  Hoist  led 
the  bride  to  church ;  the  queen  followed  her 
from  thence.  The  king  gave  her ;  and  she 
in  her  tresses  and  trinkets  brided  and  bridled 
it: 

so  • 

married, 

himself.'  The  marriage  dinner  was  kept  in 
the  great  chamber,  where  the  prince  and  the 
Duke  of  Hoist,  and  the  great  lords  and  ladies, 
accompanied  the  bride.  The  Ambassador  of 
Venice  was  the  only  bidden  guest  of  strang- 
ers, ami  he  had  place  above  the  Duke  of 
llolst,  which  the  duke  took  not  well.  But 
after  dinner  he  was  as  little  pleased  himself, 
for,  being  brought  into  the  closet  to  retire 
himself,  he  was  "then  suffered  to  walkout, 
his  supper  UDthought  of.  At  night  there 
wiu  a  mask  in  the  hall,  which  for  conceit 
and  fashion,  was  suitable  to  the  occasion. 
The  actors  were,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  the 
Lord  Wdloughby,  Sir  Samuel  Hays,  Sir 
Thomas  Germain,  Sir  Robert  Carey,  Sir 
John  Lee,  Sir  ltichard  Preston,  and  Sir 
Thomas  Bager.  There  was  no  small  loss 
that  night  of  cbames  aud  Jewells,  and  many 
great  ladies  were  made  shorter  by  the  skirts, 
and  were  verv  well  served  that  they  could 
keep  cut  no  better.  Tie  presents  of  plate 
and  other  things  given  by  the  noblemen 
were  valued  at  £2.300;  but  that  which  made 
it  a  good  marriage  was  a  gift  of  the  king's  of 
£500  land,  for  the  bride's  jointure.  They 
were  lodged  in  the  councill-chainber,  where 


tends  to  continue  his  derivations  of  places  in  i  were  loageu  in  cue  councui-cnainoer,  where 
a  future  volume,  which,  if  executed  with  the  I  tlie  king,  in  his  shin  and  uight-gown,  gave 
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a  reveille  matin  before  they  were  up,  and 
spent  a  good  time  in  or  upon  the  bed ;  chose 
■which  you  will  believe.  No  ceremony  was 
omitted  of  bride-cakes,  points,  garters,  and 
gloves,  which  have  been  ever  since  the  livery 
of  the  court ;  and  at  night  there  was  sewing 
gofftl 


rthe  bride's  left  hose, 
with  many  other  petty  sorceries."  ' 

The  whole  of  Den  Jonson's  Masque  of 
Blackness,  together  with  many  other  scarce 
tracts,  as  well  as  original  documents,  are 
printed  in  Mr.  Nichols's  work ;  we  shall, 
however,  next  quote  an  account  of  royal 
amusements  in  1 605 : — 

••'This  spring  of  the  yeare  the  kinge  budd- 
ed a  wall,  and  fdled  up  with  earth  all  that 
part  of  the  mote  or  ditch  about  the  west  sid 
at  the  lion's  den,  and  appointed  a  drawing 
partition  to  be  made  towards  the  south  part 
thereof,  the  one  part  thereof  to  serve  for  the 
breeding  lioncsse  when  she  shall  have  whelps, 
and  the  other  part  thereof  for  a  walke  for 
other  lions.  The  kinge  caused  also  three 
trap  doo res  to  bee  made  in  the  wall  of  the 
lyon's  den,  for  the  lyons  to  goe  into  their 
walke  at  the  pleasure  of  the  keeper,  which 
walke  shall  bee  maintayned  and  kept  for 
espociall  place  to  baicrht  the  lyons  with 
dogge*,  bcares,  Indies,  bores,  &c. — Munday, 
June  3,  in  the  afternoone,  his  majestie,  bee- 
•ing  accompanied  with  the  Duke  of  Lenox, 
the  Earles  of  Worcester,  Pembroko,  South- 
ampton, SufTolke,  Devonshire,  Salisbury,  and 
Mountgomery,  and  Lord  Heskin,  Captayne  of 
his  Hurhnesse  Guarde,  with  many  knights 
and  gentlemen  of  name,  came  to  the  lyon's 
tower,  aud,  for  that  time,  was  placed  over 
the  platformeof  the  lyons,  because  as  yet, 
the  two  galleries  were  not  builded,  tl»e  one  of 
them  for  the  king  and  great  lords,  and  the 
odier  for  speciall  personages. 

"'The  king  being  placed  as  aforesaydc, 
commaunded  Master  Raph  Oyll,  keeper  of 
the  lyons,  that  his  servants  should  put  forth 
into  the  walke  the  male  and  female  breeders, 
but  the  lyons  woulde  not  goe  out  by  any  or- 
dinary incanes  that  could  be  used,  neither 
would  they  come  ncere  the  trap  doore  untill 
they  were  forced  out  with  burning  linkes, 
and  when  they  were  come  downe  into  the 
walke,  they  were  both  amaxed,  and  stood 
looking  about  them,  and  gazing  up  into  the 
ayre ;  then  was  there  two  rackes  of  mutton 
thrownc  unto  them,  which  they  did  presently 
rate  ;  then  was  there  a  lusty  live  cocke  cast 
unto  them,  which  they  presently  killed  and 
sucked  his  blond ;  then  was  there  another 
live  cocke  cast  unto  them,  which  they  like- 
wise killed,  but  sucked  not  his  blood.  After 
that  the  kinge  caused  a  live  lam  be  to  be  ea- 
sily let  downe  unto  them  by  a  rope,  and  be- 
ing come  to  the  grounde,  the  latnbe  lay  upon 
his  knees,  and  both  the  lyons  utoocle  in  their 
former  places,  and  only  beheld  the  lamb,  but 
presently  the  lamb  mse  up  and  went  unto 
the  lyons,  who  very  gently  looked  uppon 
him  and  studied  on  him  without  signe  of  any 
further  hurt;  then  die  lambe  was  very  softly 
drawne  up  againe  in  as  good  plight  as  hee 
was  let  downe. 

• "  Then  they  caused  those  lyons  to  lie  put 
into  their  den  ne,  ami  another  male  lynn  only 
to  be  put  forth,  and  two  lu*ty  masuifes,  at  a 


by  doore,  to  be  let  into  him,  and  they  flew 
fiercely  uppon  him,  and  perceiving  the  lyon's 
nccke  to  be  so  defended  with  hayre  they 
could  not  hurt  him,  fought  onely  to  bite  him 
by  the  face,  and  did  so ;  then  was  there  a 
third  dogge  let  in  as  tierce  as  the  fiercest  one 
of  them,  a  brended  dogge  tooke  the  lyon  by 
the  face,  and  turned  him  uppon  his  backe ; 
but  the  lyon  spoyled  them  all,  the  best  dogge 
died  the  next  day."' 
Under  the  date  of  1005  we  are  told— 
'  On  Tuesday  the  20th,  the  king  and  queen 
were  entertained  at  Hanwcll,  by  Sir  Anthony 
Cope  ;  and  on  the  same  day  the  king  visited 
Sir  William  Tope,  at  Wroxton.  ••  At  this 
place,"  says  Warton,  "Sir  William  Pope 
was  visited,  but  probably  in  the  old  abbey- 
house,  by  James  L,  in  a  progress ;  where  he 
entertained  the  king  with  the  fashionable  and 
courtly  diversions  of  hawking  and  bear-bait- 
ing. At  the  same  time  his  lady  having  been 
lately  delivered  of  a  daughter,  the  babe  was 

C resented  to*  the  king,  holding  the  following 
timorous  epigram  in  her  hand,  with  which 
his  majesty  was  highly  pleased : — 
««  See  this  little  mistress  f 
Did  never  sit  in  Peter's 
Or  a  triple  crown  did  wem, 

And  yet  she  is  a  Pap*. 
No  benefice  she  ever  sold, 
Nor  did  dispenco  with  sins  for  gold  ; 
She  hardly  is  a  sevenigut  old, 

And  yet  she  is  a  Pope. 
No  king  her  fect  did  ever  kiss, 
Or  had  from  her  worse  look  then  this ; 
Nor  did  the  ever  hope, 
To  saint  one  with  a  ropr, 
And  yet  she  is  a  Pnpr. 
A  female  Pope,  ynn'l  say ;  a  sec 

It  was  formerly  a  custom  at  court  for  the 


nobility  and  others  to  present  new-year's  gifts 
I  to  the  sovereign,  who,  in  return,  made  them 
I  some  present.  Old  Bishop  Latimer  sent 
!  Henry  \TIl.  the  New  Testament,  with  an 
admonition  which  that  king  would  have  pro- 
bably resented  from  any  other  person.  Queen 
Elizabeth  was  rather  avaricious  iu  the  way  of 
new-year's  gifts,  and  the  custom  seems  to 
have  been  at  its  height  in  the  reign  of  James 
the  First,  a  list  of  whose  new-year's  gifts 
given  and  received  is  printed  by  Mr.  Nichols. 
The  highest  sums  presented  to  his  majesty 
were  £40  each,  from  the  Duke  of  Lenox  and 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  when  the 
former  received  from  the  king  fifty,  and  the 
latter,  fifty-five  ounces  of  gilt  plate.  Among 
the  humbler  offerings  were  boxes  of  lozenges 
and  '  dry  confections,'  pots  of  orange-flowers, 
a  pot  of  '  greene  ginger,'  embroidered  mit- 
tins,  perfumed  gloves,  books,  bottles  of 
'  ypocras,'  &c.  he. 

Mr.  Nichols  gives  an  account  of  Ben  Jon- 
son's Masque  of  Hymen,  from  a  scarce  copy ; 
the  following  later,  from  the  Colkiman  MSS. 
however,  is  much  shorter,  and  gives  a  good 
picture  of  court  amusements  at  the  time. 
It  is  from  Mr.  John  Tory  to  Sir  Robert  Cot- 
ton, and  is  dated  January,  1605-6:— 

'  '*  Ever  smce  your  departure  1  have  been 
very  unlit  to  learn  anything,  because  my 
hearing  (which  Aristotle  calls  tenuis  eruditio- 
nt*  )  hath,  by  an  accidental  cold,  been  almost 
taken  from  mej  which  makus  me  very  unso- 


ciable, and  to  keep  within  doors;  yet  act  in 
such  a  retired  fashion  but  that  I  hare  jeer, 
the  Mask  on  Sunday,  and  the  Barren  w 
Monday  night  The  bridegroom  cam*) 
himself  so  gravely  and  gracefully  as  if  be 
were  of  his  father's  age.  He  had  grwr 
gifts  given  him  than  my  Lord  of  Montgome- 
ry had ;  his  plate  being  valued  at  £3000,  uri 
his  jewels,  money,  and  other  gifts,  at  £l  » 
more.  But  to  return  to  the  Mask;  both  Is- 
igo,  Ben,  and  the  actors,  men  and  wowi, 
aid  their  parts  with  great  commeixht;<  j. 
The  concert  or  soul  of  the  Mask  was  Hyrnet 
bringing  in  a  bride,  and  Juno,  Promila') 
priest,  a  bridegroom,  proclaiming  tkt  tire 
two  should  be  sacrifice;!  to  nuptial  taw 
And  here  the  poet  made  an  apostrophe!, 
the  Union  of  the  Kingdoms.  But  before  rx 
sacrifice  should  be  performed,  Ben  J««s 
turned  the  globe  of  the  earth,  standing  l> 
hind  the  altar,  and  within  the  conan  &: 
the  eight  men-maskers  representing  the  far 
Humours  and  the  four  Affection*,  yth^ 
ed  forth  to  disturb  the  sacrifice  to  Hi 


But,  amidst  Uieir  fury, 
them  all,  crowned  with  burning  tapers,  eat 
down  and  silenced  them.  These  etjku- 
getherwith  Reason,  their  mod  oratress,  ens: 
ed  above  their  heads,  sat  somewhat  LLei 
ladies  in  the  scallop-shell  the  last  year.  Ata 
the  globe  of  earth  hovered  a  middle  tvpi 
of  clouds,  in  the  centre  whereof  stood  a  rra: 
concert  of  musicians,  and  upon  the  cant  - 
or horns  sat  the  ladies,  four  at  one  cow 
and  four  at  another,  who  descended  vp> 
the  stage,  not  after  the  state  dovrnriglit  pet 
nendicular  fashion,  like  a  bucket  into  a  »f£, 
but  came  gently  sloping  down.  Thee  orb, 
after  the  sacrifice  was  ended,  represeottJ 
eight  nuptial  powers  of  Juno  rronuta. r- 
came  down  to  confirm  the  union.  Tlxa  i 
were  clad  in  crimson,  and  the  wotnet  if 
white.  They  had  every  one  a  white  pV-3* 
of  the  richest  heron's  feathers,  sad  wee  >: 
rioh  in  jewels  upon  their  heads  as  mis  ims 
glorious.  I  think  they  hired  and  borrrifsi 
all  the  principal  jewels,  and  ropes  of  pas, 
both  in  court  and  city.  The  Spanish  aafe- 
sador  seemed  but  poor  to  the  meanest  of  m 
They  danced  all  the  variety  of  dances,  !•• 
severally  and  promiteue  ;  and  then  thec**1 
and  men,  as  namely,  the  prince,  who  dw*- 
with  as  great  perfection  and  as  settled  a 
jesty  as  could  be  devised,  the  Spanish  je 
bassador,  the  archduke's  ambassador,  ii 
duke,  fee.  And  the  men  gleaned  oat  of  h 
queen,  the  bride,  and  the  greatest  of  tbt  > 
dies.  The  second  night 
also  well  performed,  by  sixteen 
teen,  the  Duke  of  Lenox  being ch — 
side,  and  my  Lord  of  Sussex  on  the  otoc 

In  the  account  of  King  James's  rea^*"* 
at  Greenwich,  we  have  the  following  tv'c- 
•  challenge  of  the  knights-errant,'  dated  Gr» '■- 
wich,  Juno  1,  1606: — 

• "  To  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  

' "  Knowing  die  delight  your  lordship  ** 
wont  to  lake  in  the  sports  of  court,  wfct>' 
as  beholder  or  actor,  1  thougirt  I  should  rj 
importune  your  honour,  in  sending  vj  - 
challenge  of  tl»e  errant  knights, 
with  sound  of  trumpet 
of  Greenwich. 
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' u  To  all  honourable  men  of  arms  and  knights 
adventurers  of  hereditary  note  and  exem- 
plary nobleness,  that,  for  most  maintaina- 
ble actions,  do  wield  their  swords  or  lances 
in  the  quest  of  glory. 

•"Right,  brave,  and  chevalrousl  where- 
soever through  the  world  we  four  knights- 
errant,  denomiated  of  the  Fortunate  Island, 
servants  of  the  destinies,  awaken  your  sleep- 
ing courages  with  Mavortial  greetings:  Know 
ye  that  our  sovereign  lady  and  misiriss,  mo- 
ther of  the  £ites  and  empress  of  high  achieve- 
ments, revolving  of  late  the  adamantine  leafs 
of  her  eternal  volumes,  and  finding  in  them 
that  the  triumphal  times  were  now  at  hand, 
wherein  the  marvellous  adventures  of  the  lu- 
cent pillar  should  be  revealed,  to  the  wonder 
of  times  and  men  (as  Merlin,  secretary  to  the 
mo3t  inward  designs,  d  id  long  since  propliesy ), 
hath  therefore  (most  deeply  weighing  with 
herself  how  necessary  it  is  that  sound  opi- 
nions should  prepare  the  way  to  so  unheard- 
of  a  marvel)  been  pleased  to  command  us 
her  voluntary,  but  ever  most  humble  vota- 
ries, solemnly  to  publish  and  maintain,  by 
all  the  allowed  ways  of  knightly  arguing, 
these  four  indinpu table  propositions  follow- 
ing: 1.  That  in  service  of  ladies  no  knight 
hath  free-well.  2.  That  it  is  beauty  raain- 
taineth  the  world  in  valour.  3.  That  no  fair 
lady  was  ever  false.  4.  That  none  can  be 
perfectly  wise  but  lovers.  Against  which,  or 
any  of  which,  if  any  of  you  shall  dare  to  ar- 
gue at  point  of  lance  and  sword  in  honoura- 
ble lists,  before  rarest  beauty  and  best  judg- 
ments :  then  again  know  you,  that  we  the 
said  four  champions  shall,  by  the  high  suffer- 
ance of  Heaven  and  virtue  of  our  knightly 
valour,  be  ready,  at  the  valley  of  Mirefleure, 
constantly  to  answer  and  make  perfect  our 
imposed  undertakings  against  all  such  of  you 
as  shall,  within  fourty  days  after  the  tint 
publick  intimation  of  our  universal  challenge, 
arrive  to  attend  the  glorious  issue  of  the  thrice - 
famous  adveuture  of  the  lucent  pillar,  inwluch 
priies  are  reserved  and  ordained  (by  the  hap- 
py fate  of  our  country  and  crown)  for  three 
several  succeeding  days  of  trial  at  tilt,  tour- 
ney, and  at  barriers.  The  maintainors  of 
the  fourpositions  are, 

4 "  The  Earl  of  Lenox  the  first. 

' "  The  Earl  of  Arundel  the  second. 

' "  The  Earl  of  Pembroke  the  third. 

4 "  The  Earl  of  Montgomery  the  fourth. 
* "  The  King  of  Denmark  is  expected  here 
daily,  for  whose  entertainment  this  challenge 
appcareth  to  be  given  forth,  who,  if  his  cou- 
rage answer  his  tame,  will  not  be  an  idle  on- 
looker to  such  pastimes,  which  I  would  wish 
your  lordship  to  see,  at  least  in  tpeculo  coa- 
itcllato;" 

'The  following  letter,  dated  "  Greenwich, 
June  28,"  is  preserved  by  Dntmmond  :— 

* "  It  was  not  in  my  default,  but  of  the 
matter  itself,  that  I  wrote  unto  your  lordship 
the  event  of  the  challenge  of  the  errant  knights. 
A  gentleman  told  me  he  hoard  of  it  in  the 
court  of  France.  It  is  answered,  but  in 
words,  vet  well  to  this  purpose :  — 
'  "To  the  errant  knights  of  the  Fortunate  Is- 
lands, servant-men  to  the  destinies  awak- 
ing our  ever-awake  courages  widi  their  Ma- 


* "  Most  tonitruous  astonishing  chevaliers! 
Reknow  ye,  that  we  of  hereditary  and  fee- 
simple  blood,  ami  uudegcueraling  valour  to 
Ihucrl  del  Phtrbm,  Amadis  dt  Gaul,  PuLmr- 
rin  de  Oltva,  and  Atcupcr  U  Hague,  rather  by 
the  bonds  of  your  challenge  than  by  the  show 
of  your  meanings,  have  echoed  iu  the  vault 
of  our  understanding  the  volley  of  your  de- 
sires, and  do  allow  you  this  for  answer.  We 
confidently  entertain  your  challenge  with  your 
circumstance  proposed  already,  seeing  the 
event  in  die  cause ;  for  old-defended  virtue 
of  women  U  expired ;  aud  men,  ovcrcomo 
with  women,  are  made  less  than  themselves, 
and  fhr  inferior  to  the  valour  of  unetTerainate 
knights.  We  are  sorry  that  any,  in  the  sha|»e 
or  apparel  of  valour,  should  cither  be  so  short 
of  experience,  or  so  unable  to  bring  to  their 
wills  their  knowledges,  as  to  undertake  the 
long-forsaken  cause  of  a  sex  that  have  spent 
all  their  virtue,  which  is  sullied  by  falsehood, 
to  the  abuse  of  their  own  defenders;  at  the 
first  their  minds  drew  wrath  and  judgment, 
and  now  their  bodies  draw  passion  into  a 
blind  adventure.  Wherefore  we  deny  your 
assertions,  being  assured  of  these  truths  which 
tread  down  your  fancies ;  and  these  ours,  in 
peace  and  pity,  we  offer  to  your  second  con- 
siderations, which,  otherwise,  if  you  believe 
not,  will  prove  themselves  masters  of  you  and 
yours.  1.  That  a  man  at  the  years  of  discre- 
tion hath  his  love  iu  his  own  hand.  2.  That 
beauty  melteth  valour,  and  maketh  die  tongue 
far  readier  dian  the  sword.  3.  That  fairest 
ladies  are  falsest,  having  fairest  occasions. 
4.  That  to  love  and  to  be  wise  were  ever  two 
men's  parts.  Against  you,  armed  with  the 
trutii  of  these,  we  shall  come  with  sharp  ar- 
guments, not  doubting  to  beat  Falsehood 
into  her  darkness,  unable  to  endure  the  beams 
of  the  lucent  pillar ;  the  mystery  whereof,  See, 
vaunt  we  honour.  Expect  us,  therefore,  if 
your  rash  heat  consume  not  before  perform- 
ance. 

' "  The  king,  not  without  laughter,  can  see, 
read  the  challenge,  and  put  the  noblemen  de- 
fenders in  expectation  to  be  answered.  But 
the  answerers  have  not  appeared."  ' 

Historical  Notices  of  the  Collegiate  Church,  or 
Riiyat  Free  Chapel  and  Sanctuary  of  St. 
Mart in- lc-G rami,  London  ;  formerly  occu- 
pying the  Site  now  appropriated  to  the  Ncic 
Ocwrnl  Pott  Office  ;  chiefly  founded  on 
Authentic  and  hitherto  Incditcd  Manuscript 
Documents,  fee.  ffce.    By  Alfhed  John 
Kempe.  Illustrated  with  Engravings.  Bvo. 
pp.  212.    London,  1A2S.    I/jngman  and 
Co. ;  Nichols  and  Co. 
If  the  ecclesiastical  antiquary  may  breathe  a 
sigh  that  the  venerable  church  of  St.  Katha- 
rine should  be  demolished,  and  the  bones 
that  moulder  in  its  hallowed  ground  be  pro- 
fanely dug  up  to  form  an  additional  dock  for 
the  increasing  commerce  of  the  port  of  Lon- 
don, he  will  have  no  such  cause  of  regret  at 
seeing  a  magnificent  pile  of  granite  for  the 
New  Tost  Office  rise  upon  the  nuns  of  the 
ancient  collegiate  Church  of  St.  Martin-le- 
Grand.    Its  walls  had  long  aj*o  bnon  rased 
to  the  ground,  and  the  buildings  which  occu- 
pied their  place  had  become  a  receptacle  for 
devotees  of  th«  cyprian  order,  so  as  to  render  it 


desirable,  we  had  almost  said  necessary,  to 
cleanse  it  from  its  pollutions. 

Still,  however,  tiic  collegiate  church  of  St 
Martin-ie-Grand  may  claim  the  attention  of 
the  antiquary  and  the  historian,  even  whe  i 
the  last  stone  of  its  venerable  remains  is  dis 
lodged,  and  all  tangible  evidence  of  its  exist- 
ence is  for  ever  obliterated ;  as  such  we 
are  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Kempe  for  pre- 
senting us  with  annals  of  this  church,  de- 
rived from  unpublished  manuscript  autho- 
rities, at  once  new  and  fa.thful ;  and  col- 
lected and  arranged  with  considerable  ability 
as  well  as  industry. 

As  to  the  period  when  this  church  was 
founded  there  is  no  certain  record  ;  certain 
it  is  that  it  existed  before  the  time  of  Ingelric 
and  his  brother  Girard,  who  arevde«ignated 
by  the  Conqueror's  charter  as  its  founders  ; 
and  that  there  was  a  building  appropriated 
to  the  worship  of  God  on  the  site  of  St.  Mar- 
tin-le-Grand  by  the  early  Chris 


seems  no  doubt ;  we  do  not,  however,  pro- 
fess to  follow  oor  author  in  his  historical 
account  of  the  venerable  pile,  but  shall  merely 
observe  that  it  is  curious,  valuable,  and  inte- 
resting. The  church  of  St.  Martin-le-G  rand 
was  famous  as  a  place  of  sanctuary,  and  this 
has  induced  Mr.  Kempe  to  give  an  interest- 
ing notice  of  this  ancient  privilege,  which 
we  quote 

4  Sanctuary  is  said,  by  ancient  writers,  to 
have  been  first  established  in  this  bland  by 
Lucius,  King  of  Britain,  who  is  reported  to 
have  lived  in  the  third  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian era,  but  whose  very  existence  is  apocry- 
phal. Spelman  states  that  Pope  Bonniface 
the  Fifth  was  the  first  who  commanded  altars 
and  palaces  to  be  places  of  refuge  for  offend- 
ers. This  was  probably  in  imitation  of  the 
ordinance  of  Moses,  which  appointed  three 
cities  as  a  refuge  for  him  4«wno  should  kill 
his  neighbour  unawares." 

4  There  were  two  kinds  of  sanctuary,  one 
of  a  temporary  and  limited,  another  of  a  per- 
manent and  general  nature. 

4  Sanctuary  appears  at  first  to  have  been 
only  intended  to  afford  a  temporary  refuse 
for  criminals  until  they  could  compromise 
their  offence  with  their  accusers;  almost 
every  crime,  except  malicious  homicide,  be 
ing  under  the  Saxon  laws  redeemable  for  mo- 
ney. 

4  In  a  council  held  under  Ina,  King  of  the 
West  Saxons,  A.  D.63B,  it  wasd-wreed,  that 
if  any  one  guilty  of  a  capital  crime  took  re- 
fuge in  a  church,  his  life  should  be  spared, 
but  that  he  should,  notwithstanding,  make 
such  amends  as  the  justice  of  his  case  might 
require ;  if  his  offence  was  of  a  aiture  only 
punishable  with  stripes,  the  stripes  should  be 
forgiven  him.  By  the  laws  of  King  Alfred 
(A.  D.  807)  it  was  ordained,  that  if  a  man 
were  guilty  of  a  small  offence,  and  fled  to  a 
church  which  did  not  belong  to  the  king  or 
the  family  of  a  private  person,  he  should  be 
nllowcd  three  nights  to  provide  for  himself, 
unless  he  could  in  the  mean  time  make  his 
peace.  If  any  one,  during  that  period  of 
immunity,  should  presume  to  inflict  on  him 
either  bonds  or  blows,  the  person  so  violat- 
ing the  privilege  of  sanctuary,  shujdd  paythi 
price  set  on  the  life  of  a  man  by  the  laws  ul 
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the  country,  and  also  120s.  to  the  officiating 
ministers  of  the  church. 

4  If  the  ministers  had  need  of  their  church 
in  the  mean  time  for  holy  offices,  of  the  be- 
nefit of  which,  a  criminal,  under  such  circum- 
stances, it  is  presumed,  had  DO  right  to  par- 
take, he  was  to  be  put  into  a  house  which 
had  no  more  doors  in  it  than  the  church  it- 
I  elf,  in  order  that  he  should  not  acquire,  by 
the  exchange,  a  better  chance  of  escape; 
"  the  Elder,"  as  he  is  termed,  or  civil  warden 
of  the  church,  taking  care  that  no  sustenance 
should  be  afforded  to  him.  Cut  if  he  would 
"  surrender  himself  and  his  weapons  to  his 
accusers,"  that  is,  1  conceive,  make  such 
submission  as  might  convince  them  that  he 
would  seek  no  farther  occasion  of  doing 
them  injury,  he  was  to  be  preserved  liarmless 
for  thirty  nights,  and  then  delivered  to  his 
kinsmen.  So  that  it  may  be  inferred,  the 
privilege  of  sanctuary  was  at  first  intended 
simply  to  preserve  a  criminal  from  that  sum- 
mary revenge  which  might,  in  the  heat  of  the 
moment,  be  taken  by  an  injured  party,  and 
to  allow  his  friends  to  make  the  best  terms 
for  him  in  their  power.  It  was  also  further 
decrced,  that  whoever  should  fly  to  a  church 
and  confess,  from  a  penitential  reverence  of 
the  Deity,  any  crime  of  which  he  had 
Kuilly,  half  the  penalty  of  such  crime 
be  remitted  to  him. 

'  On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  may  be  con- 
cluded, that  from  the  lime  of  the  Saxon  kings, 
under  certain  modifications,  churches  and 
churchyards  were  a  refuge  for  offenders, 
and  the  privilege  of  the  temporary  sanctuary 
afforded  by  them  may  be  slated  as  follows. 

'To  those  guilty  of  sacrilege  or  treason,  it 
w;is  for  obvious  reasons  denied.  Within 
flu  space  of  forty  days  the  person  who  had 
embraced  the  sanctuary  afforded  by  churches 
and  their  precincts  w:is  to  clothe  himself  in 
sackc  loth,  confess  his  crime  before  the  coro- 
ner, solemnly  abjure  the  realm,  and,  taking  a 
cross  in  his  band,  repair  to  an  appointed  port, 
embark,  and  quit  the  country.  If  appre- 
hended or  brought  back  in  his  way  thither, 
within  forty  days  he  had  a  right  to  plead  his 
privilege  of  sanctuary,  and  to  claim  a  free 
passage. 

'  If  the  offender  neglected  this  nppcal  to 
the  coroner,  and  remained  iu  the  sanctuary 
after  the  forty  days  limited,  it  became  felony 
for  any  one  to  afford  him  sustenance. 

'  The  coroner  was  to  lake  the  abjuration  of 
the  criminal  at  the  church  door,  in  the  fol- 
lowing form,  winch  acquaints  us  with  some 
curious  particulars. 

1 "  Tins  hear  thou,  Sir  Coroner,  that  I,  M 
of  II.,  am  a  stealer  of  sheep,  or  of  any  other 
bent,  or  a  murderer  of  one  or  more,  ami  be- 
cause I  have  done  many  such  evils  and  rob- 
beries in  this  hind,  1  do  abjure  the  land  of 
our  Lord  Edward,  King  of  England,  and  I 
shall  haste  me  towards  the  port  of  such  a 
place  which  thou  hast  given  me ;  and  that  I 
shall  not  go  out  of  the  highway,  and  if  I  do, 
1  will  that  I  be  taken  as  a  robber  an4  a  frlon 
of  our  lord  the  king ;  and  that  at  such 
place  I  will  diligently  seek  for  passage,  anil 
that  I  will  tarry  there  but  one  Hood  and  ebb, 
if  I  can  have  passage ;  and  utilesj  I  c^in 
Lave  U  iu  sudi  a  plate,  I  will  go  e\ery  day 


into  the  sea  up  to  my  knees,  assaying  to  pass 
over,  and  unless  I  can  do  this  within  forty 
days,  I  will  put  myself  again  into  the  church, 
as  a  robber  and  a  felon  of  our  lord  the 
king,  so  God  me  help  and  His  holy  judg- 
gmeiit." 

'  In  an  ancient  law  book  is  the  following 
particular  account  of  the  privilege  of  tempo- 
rary sanctuary,  by  which  it  further  appears 
that  it  was  not  indiscriminate.  "  If  any  one 
fly  to  sanctuary  and  there  demand  protection, 
we  are  to  distinguish ;  for  if  he  be  a  common 
thief,  robber,  murderer,  night-walker,  and  be 
known  for  such  a  one,  and  discovered  by  the 
people,  and  of  his  pledges  and  denizcrs,  or  if 
any  one  be  convict  for  debt  or  other  offence 
upon  his  own  confession,  and  hath  forjurcd 
the  realm,  or  hath  lieeu  exiled,  banished,  out- 
lawed, or  waived,  or  joined  upon  this  hope 
to  be  defended  in  sanctuary,  they  may  take 
him  out  thenec,  without  any  prejudice  of 
the  franchise  of  sanctuary.  But  in  the  right 
of  offenders,  who,  by  mischance,  fall  into  an 
offence  mortal  out  of  sanctuary,  and  for  their 
true  repentance,  run  to  monasteries,  and 
commonly  confess  themselves  sorrowful, 
King  Henry  II.,  at  Clarendon,  granted  unto 
them,  that  they  should  be  defended  by  the 
church  for  the  space  of  forty  days,  and  or- 
dained that  the  towns  should  defend  such 
flyers  for  the  whole  forty  d ays,  and  send 
them  to  the  coroner  at  the  coroner's  view." 

•  This  authority  farther  states,  that  it  was 
at  the  election  of  the  offenders  m  to  yield 
to  the  law;  or  to  acknowledge  his  offence 
to  the  coroner  and  the  people,  and  to 
waive  the  law ;  and  if  he  yield  himself  to 
be  tried  by  law,  he  is  to  be  sent  to  the 
gaol,  and  to  wait  for  either  acquittal  or 
condemnation;  and  if  he  confess  a  mortal 
offence,  and  desirq  to  depart  the  realm,  he  is 
to  go  from  the  end  of  the  sanctuary  ungirt,  in 
pure  sackcloth,  and  there  swear  that  he  will 
keep  the  straight  way  to  such  a  port  or  such 
a  passage  which  he  hath  chosen,  and  will 
slay  in  no  parts  two  nights  together,  until 
that  for  this  mortal  offence  which  he  hath 
confessed  in  the  hearing  of  the  people  he 
hath  avoided  the  realm,  never  to  return  dur- 
ing the  king's  life,  without  leave,  so  G<m1  him 
help,  and  the  holy  Evangelists ;  and  after- 
wards let  him  take  the  sign  of  the  cross  and 
carry  the  same,  and  the  same  is  as  much  as 
if  he  were  in  the  protection  of  the  church, 
and  if  any  one  remain  in  tlie  sanctuary  above  | 
the  forty  days,  by  so  doing,  he  is,  barred  tnei 
grand,  abjuration,  if  the  fault  lie  in  him,  after , 
which  time  ft  is  not  lawful  for  any  one  to 
give  hitn  victuals.  , 

*  "  And  although  such  be  out  of  inc.ricaee 
of  the  king,  yet  none  ought  to  "ifislreaVteti. 
them,  all  one  as  if  ttiey  were  in  protection  of 
the  church  •  if  they  be  not  found  out  of^ie, 
highway,  wilfully  breaking  their  oatta,'br<  to 
do  other  uuwehief  in  the  highway/' 

'  The  statutes  of  Edward  the  Seenrtrl  recite 
thai  those  who  had  sought  refhge  in  dnlrches 
were  sometimes  watched  so  closely"  in  the 
churchyards  by  armed  men,  that  they  could 
not  procure  any  sustenance,  nor  depar^,  from- 
the  hallowed  ground  "  r«M«i  tujxrjlvi  dtpo- 
ntnrli ;"  on  their  declaration  that  they  ab- 
jured, it  was  directed  that  they  should  be  al- 


lotted liberty  for  these  purposes,  and  be  con- 
sidered in  the  king's  peace. 

'  So  much  for  the  temporary  sanctuary  af- 
forded by  churches  and  consecrated  ground. 

1  The  general  sanctuaries  (all,  I  apprehend, 
first  privileged  by  the  Saxon  monarch*)  car- 
ried their  protection  to  a  farther  extent,  af- 
fording it  even  to  treason,  and  it  was  aEo 

Srmancnt  or  without  limitation  of  time, 
e  king's  grant  alone  was  sufficient  to  ex- 
empt such  places  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
temporal  courts,  but  the  pope a  bujl  of  con- 
firmation was  necessary  to  coaler  ou  them  the 
title  of  sanctuaries.  It  was  an  exercise  (bow- 
ever  abused  in  an  indiscriminate  application} 
of  the  great  prerogative  of  mercy,  and  had, 
perhaps,  its  origin  in  the  peculiar  sanctity  of 
the  king's  court  as  the  very  seat  of  tem- 
poral justice  and  mercy.  The  saxon  Wf-rJ 
FJuSfTol,  iiuplyiug  a  sanctuary,  u  rrfip, 
a  place  of  peace.  Is  also  employed  to  sjgatfr 
the  king  s  palace  itself. 

'  Probably  many  places,  from  having  bra 
at  some  remote  period  the  residence  of  'It 
king,  or  of  persons  endued  with  pbut 
rights,  became  in  consequence  endowed  » 
a  saving  privilege*   The  ancient  palace  oi 
Holyiood  House  and  its  precinct  to  tab  diy 

5ive  sanctuary  to  debtors.  King  EdmiLV. 
eclares  by  his  laws,  anno  946,  that  hu 
house  shall  afford  no  shelter  to  a  rnurdtfw, 
except  be  have  first  made  satisfaction  to  God 
anil  the  .  Uin  man's  kindred. 

'  A  bull  was  obtained  from  Pope  Inooceca 
VIII.  iu  the  following  year,  by  which  it*as 
conceded,  that  thieves  and  murderers,  if  they 
issued  out  of  sanctuary  to  commit  deprecia- 
tions, might  he  apprehended  in  it-  That  per- 
sons entering  into  sanctuary  to  defraud  uW 
creditors  should  not  be  protected  in  thtu 
goods.  That  persons  suspected  or  contictoi 
of  high  treason,  taking  sanctuary,  might  U 
guarded,  so  as  to  be  prevented  from* 
trout tlio  sanctuary.  This' 
Alexander  \  I .,  in  1493.' 

'  Sanctuaries  at  Length  received  their  deiii 
blow  in  the  time  of  James  I.;  for,  by  the  ad 
passed  in  the  '2 1st  of  his  reign,  they  were  en- 
tirely annihilated:  and  it  is  not  a  little  re- 
markable, that  while  he  destroyed,  on  the 
one  baud,  a  privilege  of  ill-applied 
he,  on  the  otlwr,  sanctioned  the  i 
stitious  cruelty,  by  the 
statute  against  witchcraft.' 

As  this  work, ■  though  not  very  large,  w.'J 
afford  us  a  second  notice,  we  shall  say — 
j  j.. i  ,{'JTo  lm  conduird  in  our  next. ) 

,    r|l|   -r  AS  AtiTCMN  IN  GK.IECI. 

(Concluded  from  p.  764). 
W<e  Jtl.ve  already  spoken  favourably  of  tL  ■ 
work  j.  indeed  to  tW  who  wish  to  oblafl 
aa  insight  into  the  character  and  customs  ef 
the  Greeks,  the  femu  r  part  of  it  possesses 
considerable  attractions;  and  to  the  pohtiaJ 
.world,  v  th*  latter  portion,  under  the  title  of 
Greece  to  the  close  of  1825,  will  be  a  g  re  ', 
aoquisitioa.  To  this  we  shall  now  tun., 
at  feast  as  soon  as  we  Itave  said  a  few 
more  on  the  kss 
Bttlwer's  work. 

Our  traveller  arrived  in  Greece 
ber ;  after  spcakiog  of  the 
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the  silenee  of  llie  Olympic  plains, 
melancholy  and  deserted,  and  their 
juMlec  in  the  old  limes  of  Greece,  he  says  : 
*  What  was  the  cau*c  of  so  wonderful  a 
change  in  the  scene  around  me  ? — Time  !  A 
few  years  had  rolled  away,  and  all  was  as  I 
found  it.  There  is  courage  in  the  thought 
said  I,  as  I  rode  on,  M  a  few  years  more, 
perhaps  and  Elis  wears  as  gay  a  robe  as 
heretofore." 

On  the  second  night  after  his  arrival  in 
Greece,  Mr.  Bulwer  stopped  at  a  village 
called  Ay»?;  \»*rm; ;  of  his  reception  there, 
he  says  :— 

'A  wild  and  wartime  group  gathered 
around  us  on  our  entry,  the  men  were  armed 
up  to  the  teeth,  and  'it  seemed  singular  to 
find  our**  es  alone  with  such  savages,  and 
not  in  daiv^cr. 

'One  of  the  soldiers  conducted  u*  to  a 
large  bam  where,  he  said,  we  might  repose 
f  jr  the  ni-ht ;  the  whole  village  flocked  in  to 

gate  on  us  A  kid  was  killed  at  the 

t'ireshold  and  roasted,  without  much  culi- 
nary preparation,  at  the  blazing  fire  kindled 
in  our  shed.  Imagine  Browne  and  myself 
stretched  along  out  portmanteaus  at  one  end 
of  the  but,  our  kid  roasting  at  the  other ;  the 
flames  lighting  up,  as  they  ascended  from  the 
hearth,  tHe  dark  countenances,  and  gleam- 
ing on  the  savage  arms  of  tin  ■  crowd  around 
it.  Another  group  sitting  cross-legged  at 
some  distance  from  the  fire,  looked  wistfully 
at  us,  and  carried  on  a  conversation  in  whis- 
pers, filled,  no  doubt,  with  conjectures  of 
what  the  devil  we  did  there.  Every  now 
and  then  a  wide  laugh  burst  forth  at  the  gro- 
tesque anxiety  of  Richard  (the  servant),  who 
was  busied  over  our  promised  repast,  having 
insisted  on  being  ckrj  it  cuhine  on  this  occa- 
sion. Two  or  three  female  faces  were  in- 
distinctly seen  among  the  crowd,  nor  were 
the  ladies  llie  roost  gentle  looking  personages 
in  our  coterie.  As  yet  I  have  seen  no 
XfVTortP**),  'H£n,  nothing,  I  must  i 
of  the  Grecian  beauty,  which  we 
ourselves  in  talking  about.' 

Speaking  of  the  great  (fertility  of  parts  of 
the  country,  and  its  general  want  of  cultiva- 
tion, l>$  says : — 

'  Independent  of  the  war,  there  are  causes 
to  account  for  this  neglect,  which  peace  will 
not  remove.  Among  thorn  is  the  high  price 
of  labour,  arising  front  the  number  of  festi- 
vals enjoined  by  the  Greek  charch,  which 
make  it  necessary  for  the  peasant  to  earn  in 
four  days  sufficient  to  support  him  for  the 
seven/ 

Mr.  B.  says,  (hat  at  the  time  of  his 
Greece  carried  on  no  commerce: — 

'  The  Genoese,  the  Austrian  s,  and  the  tta 
lians  of  the  Adriatic  engross  the  whole  trade  . 
and  some  of  them,  since  the  revolution,  have 
contrived  to  make  immense  profits.  This 
traflte,  however  it  may  have  enriched  indi- 
viduals, has  not  been  considered  hy  the  Bri 
Ush  of  sufficient  general  consequence  ttr 6c 
'  "i  v  their  attention.    It  is,  in  feet,  a  mese 
system  of  cabotage ;  a  vessel  proceeds  from 
one  creek  to  another,  along  the  coast  of 
Greece,  gradually  picking  up  a  cargo  of  Va- 
lonu  currants,  cotton,  &c.  for  which  it 
tits  by  batter,  or  sometimes  pays  in  dollars.' 


As  to  the 

♦Under  the  Turks  it  was  never  great, 
though  the  exactions  of  the  pachas  were  ne- 
cessarily as  oppressive  as  their  power  was 
uncertain  and  transitory.  The  maxim  they 
followed  was — to  amass  wealth  as  rapidly  as 
possible  ;  that  of  the  port*  to  cut  them  off  as 
soon  as  it  was  made.  Injustice  was  patro- 
nised for  the  take  of  injustice ;  and  thus  we 
always  see  the  corruption  of  a  bad  govern- 
ment extending  through  every  artery  of  the 
stale,  till  the  whole  becomes  a  prey  to  its 
own  rottenness,  and  falls  to  pieces  from  mo- 
ral putridity  and  decay. 

'  At  present,  there  is  no  fixed  revenue  I  a 
capitano  is  given,  the  lax  of  some  districts, 
over  which  he  places  his  creatures,  as  col- 
lectors. If  his  and  their  exactions  are  in- 
sufficient to  pay  or  satisfy  his  soldiers,  down 
he  marches  to  the  seat  of  government,  and 
demands  remuneration  there.' 

Imagination  can  scarcely  conceive  a  coun- 
try more  wretched,  and  it  shows  the  great 
ditficullies  with  which  the  Greek  government 
has  to  contend. — In  his  return  home,  Mr.  B. 
stopped  at  the  island  of  Malta,  of  the  na- 
tives of  this  far-famed  isle,  Mr.  Bulwer  gives 
the  following  account  :— 

1  The  Maltese  upon  the  whole,  are  a  stout 
race,  dark,  thick-set,  and  muscular.  The 
sn  wear  a  long  night  cap,  like  that  of  the 
Ionian  peasants,  a  jacket  and  girdle,  and 
metiines,  though  rarely,  stockings.  The 
>men  have  beautiful  dark  eyes,  which  flash 
forth  from  behind  their  black  silk  hoods, 
or  faldettas.  It  is  but  lately,  that  females, 
even  of  the  best  classes,  have  adopted,  or  ra- 
ther imitated  the  European  costume.  Their 
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of  a  short  shift,  a 
a  coloured  apron,  and 
They  are  very  food  of 
a  b  famous  for  the 
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marriage  are  now  laid  aside.  One  of  them 
was  to  rub  the  lady's  lips  with  a  mixture  of 
anuiseed,  aromatic  plants,  salt  and  hon*y, 
which,  it  was  considered,  would 
affable  and  prudent.  Thus  also,  on 
from  church,  if  the  bride  first 
threshold,  it  was  supposed  that  she  would  be 
supreme  ever  afterwards  At  a  christen- 
ing, the  child  was  offered  two  baskets,  the 
one  containing  sweetmeats,  the  other  corn, 
trinkets,  an  inkstand,  and  a  sword  ;  did  he 
choose  the  latter,  he  was  deemed  a  martial 
genius ;  but  if  his  band  fell  into  the  ink- 
he  was  to  be  nailed  for  life  to 
Are  not  the  fates  of  many  of 
us  decided  by  as  mere  a  chance  as  this  ?' 


We  have  already  given  a  specimen  of  Mr. 
Bui  wet's  poetical  talents,  and  we  now  sub- 
join another : — 


Tut' iron  bosom  own^KiU, 

The  softer  loved  its  sway, 
Where'er  the  wanderer  went,  be  still 

Was  ever  bade  to  stay. 
None  thought  the  bid  man  tarried  long. 


«  But  welcome  now  attends  on  stale, 

However  mean  it  be  *, 
The  bard  may  rove  from  gate  to  gate 

A  wtetch  despised — like  me. 
It  it  not,  if  I  moutn  the  post, 

That  1  regret  to-day  : 
Not  for  a  sceptre  would  I  cast 


Yei 


My  bumble  barp  away  ; 
fain  would  I  recall  the  hour 


«  And,  Provence,  though  within  thy 
The  song  is  beard  no  mare 

At  Chivalry's  fair  festivals, 
As  in  thy  halls  of  yore ; 

Yet,  Provence,  are  thy  olive- 1 
That  bloom  around  me  hire, 

As  dear  to  him,  who  through  t 
As  his  rude  harp  is  dear. 

Yes,  yes,  despite  of  every  ill, 
My  land,  my  lyre,  I  love  yc  still.' 

The  second  portion  of  the  work,  Greece 
to  the  close  of  1B23,  contains  a  narrative  of 
the  military  operations  of  the  caropaigu  to 
the  first  of  August,  hy  a  gentleman  who  left 
the  scat  of  war  at  thai  time  ;  he  also  gives  a 
brief  view  of  the  subsequent  affairs.  It  re- 
lates principally,  to  the  campaign  of  Ibrahim 
Pacha  in  the  Morea.  Alluding  to  the  great 
exertions  and  splendid  successes  of  the 
Greek  sailors,  the  author  says  :— 

'  It  would  be  useless  to  enter  into,  and 
endless  to  recount,  the  almost  romantic  and. 
chivalrous  exploits  of  these  men  :  let  it  suf- 
fice to  observe,  that  with  a  fleet  of  merchant 
ships,  equipped  and  armed  as  circumstances 
would  permit,  abandoning  their  customary 
livelihood,  unpaid  and  frequently  depending 
on  Providence  for  provisioning  their  crews, 
they  have,  in  this  manner,  from  the  first  of 
tbe  revolution,  harassed  and  kept  in  check 
the  maritime  power  of  tbe  Porte.  In  some 
instances,  against  all  odds,  they  have  fairly 
beaten  her  outright ;  in  others,  with  vessels 
from  fifty  to  three  hundred  tons  burthen, 
they  have  blown  up,  or  otherwise  destroyed, 
both  line  of  battle  ships  and  frigates  com- 
pletely appointed  for  active  service,  and  full 
of  armed  men.  They  have  often  forced  the 
enemy  to  abandon  his  blockades ;  they  have 
prevented  or  retarded  the  supplying  of  his 
fortresses,  in  the  greatest  state  of  need ;  and 
nothing  but  the  want  of  greater  ships,  and 
heavier  guns,  has  hindered  them  from  over- 
coming altogether  the  naval  forces  of  the 
Turk,  or  confining  them,  which  would  be 
equally  as  useful,  to  the  limits  of  their  ports. 

'  In  the  preparation  of  fire-ships,  the  ar- 
rangement and  composition  of  their  materi- 
als, the  Greeks  are  remarkably  successful ; 
and,  in  the  use  of  them,  they  are  equally 
daring  and  expert— so  much  so,  that  a  num- 
ber of  their  naval  victories  have  proceeded 
from  tbe  application  of  an  engine  that  carried 
terror  and  destruction  to  the  larger  ships  and 
frigates,  whose  artillery  their  little  vessels 
could  not  meet.  The  commander  of  a  Greek 

3uadron,  being  on  board  an  English  man- 
-war,  was  questioned  as  to  the  method  or 
secret  ef  conducting  their  fire-ships  with  so 
fatal  a  certainty  on  the  foe :  tbe  Greek  re- 
plied, placing  his  hand  upon  bis  heart,  that 
the  only  secret  he  *as  acquainted  with  lay 
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and  prospects  of  Greece,  though  he,  like  all 
who  write  and  think  on  the  subject,  is  at  a 
loss  to  guess  how  the  affairs  will  terminate. 
He  says,  many  well-informed  Greeks  look  to 
the  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe  Coburg  as  well 
calculated  for  prosecuting  their  expectations 
and  views ;  but,  unless  England  was  openly 
to  espouse  the  cause  of  Greece,  no  arrange- 
ment of  this  sort  could  take  place;  and  then 
the  jmrity  of  our  motives  would  be  liable  to 
suspicion.  The  work  altogether  is  very  in- 
teresting; and  we  recommend  it  to  the  gene- 
ral reader,  as  well  as  to  those  who  wish  to  ob- 
tain  information  on  the  affairs  and  situation 
of  an  oppressed  but  brave  people. 


GREECE  IN  1825. 

I.v  addition  to  the  extracts  we  have  made 
from  Mr.  Bulwer's  Autumn  in  Greece,  we 
subjoin  a  few  passages  from  a  work  on  the 
same  subject,  entitled  '  A  Picture  of  Greece  in 
1825,  being  the  Journals  of  James  Emerson, 
Esq.,  Count  Pecchio,  and  W.  II.  Humphreys, 
Esq.,  written  during  their  recent  visits  to  that 
country.'  As  the  work  is  not  yet  published, 
we  forbear  offering  any  critical  remarks  until 
it  appears.  Our  first  quotation  relates  to  the 
Greek  Chief  Ulysses,  Mr.  Trelawney,  and 
his  care  on  Mount  Parnassus.  After  staling 
that,  on  the  22d  of  Jdy,  his  Majesty's  cor- 
Tette,  the  Sparrowhawk,  Captain  Stuart, 
sailed,  and  that  his  mission,  like  every 
other  in  the  present  cause  in  which  the  Eng- 
lish ships  have;  interfered,  was  one  of  huma- 
nity.   Mr.  Emerson  says:— 

'I  have  already  mentioned  the  name  of 
Mr.  Trelawney,  the  gentleman  who  had 
espoused  the  sister  and  fortunes  of  Ulysses. 
On  the  surrender  of  the  unfortunate  chief- 
tain, he  had  retired  to  the  cave  on  Mount 
Parnassus,  which  was  still  occupied  by 
Ulysses's  family,  and  a  few  of  his  most  faith- 
ful adherents ;  and  here,  in  a  fortress  impreg- 
nable by  nature,  they  continued  to  hold  out 
against  the  soldiers  of  Goura,  who  still  occu- 
pied the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  Parnassus.' 

'  Amongst  the  inmates  of  the  cavern  was 
one  Mr.  Fenton,  a  native  of  Scotland,  who 
had  arrived  a  mere  adventurer  in  Greece,  last 
winter,  when,  during  his  intercourse  with  the 
European  residents  in  the  Morea,  he  had 
proved  himself  totally  divested  of  every  prin- 
ciple or  feeling  of  a  gentleman.  He  had 
even  stooped  so  low  as  to  offer  himself  to  a 
person  in  power  as  the  assassin  of  Ulysses, 
for  a  remuneration  of  a  few  dollars. — I  be- 
lieve not  more  than  sixty.  The  proposal  had 
been  accepted,  but  a  disagreement  in  the 
terms,  or  some  other  circumstances,  had  pre- 
vented its  execution.  The  publicity  which 
Fenton  had  given  to  the  depravity  of  his  cha- 
racter among  his  countrymen  rendering  his 
residence  with  the  Europeans  impossible,  an 
order  from  the  government  to  leave  Napoli 
di  Romania  determined  him  on  joining  the 
party  of  the  very  man  whom  he  had  offered 
to  assassinate,  and  to  whom  his  quarrel  with 
the  government  was  a  sufficient  recommen- 
dation. He  was  accordingly  received  among 
the  inmates  of  the  cave,  where  Mr.  Trelaw- 
ney, almost  totally  separated  from  intercourse 
witlt  his  countrymen,  was  not  aware  of  his 
despicable  character.   AfteT  the  surrender  of 


Ulysses,  he  had  remained  in  the  same  situa- 
tion ;  rather,  however,  as  the  dependent  than 
the  companion  of  Trelawney,  till,  on  the 
death  of  the  chieftain,  he  formed  the  despe- 
rate resolution  of  making  himself  master  of 
the  cave  and  its  contents,  which,  by  previous 
contract,  were  now  the  property  of  his  bene- 
factor. A  few  days  before  he  'made  the  at- 
tempt, the  cave  was  visited  by  a  young  Eng- 
lish gentleman,  whose  youth  (nineteen)  and 
romantic  spirit  were  easily  prevailed  on  by 
Fenton  to  become  his  accomplice,  under  a 
promise  that,  if  successful,  he  should  be  made 
a  Prince  of  Livadia.  H  was  in  the  latter 
end  of  June  (about  the  25th)  that  this  yonng 
Englishman  arrived  at  the  cavern  ;  arid  four 
days  after,  Fenton  proposed  to  him,  after 
dinner,  that  they  should  fire  at  a  target, 
whilst  Trelawney  stood  umpire.  As  soon  as 
Trelawney  unsuspectingly  advanced  to  ex- 
amine their  first  snots,  the  conspirators  both 
made  their  attempt  at  the  same  moment. 
Fenton 's  pistol  missed  fire,  but  the  young 
Englishman's  took  effect  with  two  balls ;  one 
of  which,  entering  his  back,  passed  out  at  his 
breast,  and  broke  his  right  arm,  whilst  the 
second  entered  his  neck,  and,  in  its  passage, 
shattered  his  jaw-bone.  He  fell  immediate- 
ly, but  his  attendants,  alarmed  at  the  report 
of  the  pistols,  rushed  forward,  and  instantly 
poniarded  Fenton,  who  died  upon  the  spot. 
They  then,  by  the  direction  of  Trelawney, 
who  still  breathed,  placed  the  Englishman  in 
irons,  at  the  recess  of  the  cave.  Totally  de- 
prived of  the  assistance  of  a  surgeon,  Trelaw- 
ney's  recovery  was  low?  doubtful,  but  nature 
at  length  prevailed.  He  is  still,  however, 
confined  in  a  weak  state.' 

Of  Colocotroni,  who  was  at  the  time  Mr. 
Emerson  visited  him  in  prison  with  some  of 
his  companions,  and  called  a  rebel  chief, 
but  who  now  has  the  principal  command  in 
the  Morea,  he  says:— 

4  The  generality  of  them  exhibit  nothing 
peculiar  in!  their  appearance,  being  like  the 
rest  of  their  countrymen,  wild,  savage-look- 
ing soldiers,  dad  in  tarnished  embroidered 
vests,  and  dirty  juctanellas.  Colocotroni 
was,  however,  easily  distinguished  from  the 
rest  by  his  particularly  savage  and  unculti- 
vated air  ;  his  person  is  low,  but  built  like  a 
Hercules,  and  his  short  bull  neck  was  sur- 
mounted by  a  head  rather  larger  than  pro- 
portion warranted ;  which,  with  its  shaggy 
eye-brows,  dark  mnstachtos,  unshorn  beard, 
and  raven  hair  frilling' in  curls  over  hi)  shoal* 
ders,  formed  a  complete  study  for  a  painter. 

'  He  had  formerly  been  in  the  servie»of 
the  English,  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  a*  a  Ser- 
jeant of  guards ;  and  spoke  with  peculiar 
pride  of  his  acquaintance  with  several  Bri- 
tish officers.  By  some  circumstance  he  had 
become  acquainted  with  the  character  of  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe,  and  took  occasion  to  speak 
of  htm,  not  in  the  most  nattering-  terms  of 
eulogy.  He  was  in  high  spirits  at  the  pros- 
pect of  his  liberation;  a  measure  which  is 
not,  as  yet,  abandoned ;  his  ideas  of  the  state 
of  the  war,  and  his  means  of  liberating  the 
country,  were,  however,  rather  wild.  He  to- 
tally discountenanced  the  organizing  of  regu- 
lar troops,  a  measure  which,  he  said,  could 
never  be  successfully  accomplished  in  Greece : 


since,  not  only  the  prejudices,  hot  the  incli- 
nation, of  a  people  strongly  attached  to  imt 
own  customs,  were  opposed  to  it.  lis  pus 
was,  in  the  first  place,  by  the  mast  viswwu 
measures  (which  he  declared  at  Imps:  to 
dispossess  the  enemy  of  the  few  holds  winrs 
they  still  retained  in  the  country,  and  regu- 
larly as  they  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  lie 
government  to  destroy  every  fortrea,  p. 
serving  only  one  of  the  most  important, 
which  was  to  be  kept  as  the  residence  of  the 
senate.  By  this  means,  the  enemy  were  to 
be  deprived  of  all  power  of  remaining,  or  re- 
taining any  position  in  the  country ;  whilst 
the  K I  efts  ami  their  followers,  as  heretoftw, 
would  still  be  able  to  hold  the  mountain, 
and  rout  every  force  which  could  success*!) 
be  sent  against  them.  On  objecting  bw- 
ever,  that  this  means  of  retaining  tbecoco- 
trv  would  be  a  dead  weight  on  the  pro?** 
or  civil  improvement,  he  said,  that  potaal 
security  was  first  to  be  attended  to,  and  n» 
lization  would  follow  in  time ;  tint  tb* 
would  make  the  nation  warriors,  and  MM 
to  maintain  their  dauntless  spint  in  id  na- 
tive vigour.  Tactics  might  render  thes 
Frank  soldiers,  but  th»  would  rrtiin  tfca 
Greeks.  He  seems  very  confident  sfH 
ability  to  drive  out  the  Egyptian*,  if  osh 
set  at  liberty,  and  again  placed  at  the  hoi 
of  his  Arcadians.' 

The  next  extract  relates  to  a  scene  of  s  - 
ror  perpetrated  at  Hydra  :— 

1  Whilst  here,  a  brig  arrived  from  d*fe 
and  brought  the  disastrous  intelhcenas 
the  ship  of  Captain  Athanasius  Kres^ 
been  blown  up,  a  few  days  before,  »- 
midst  of  the  fleet  at  Valhico,  and  hisjse£» 
brother,  and  sixty  seamen  destroyed.  hsf- 
pea  red,  from  the  evidence  of  one  of  tte«a» 
who  escaped  with  life,  that  the  carta  w 
that  day  to  have  had  a  few  comnn*i«  ' 
the  fleet  to  dinner,  and  in  the  preps*  * 
had  struck  a  refractory  Turk,  who  W  k« 
for  some  time  on  board.   The  wretch  is*- 
diately  went  below,  and  in  his  thirst  **"*; 
crane  %  set  fire  to  the  powder  magatiae. *- 
blew  up  himself,  his  captain,  and  stupw^ 

'There  is  perhaps  no  spot  in  the**-! 
where  the  cries  of  blood  and  clanship  to'"- 
more  closely  united  the  inhabitants,  tut  * 
Hydra;  and  the  sensation  produced  by  & 
event  may  be  readily  conceived,  when  l> 
considered,  that  every  individual  th*  > 
strayed,  was  connected  intimately  with  tlw* 
the  whole  population,  by  birth,  mams*-  * 
the  bonds  of  friendship ;  and  that  at  the  of- 
ficers and  crew  of  every  ship  are  almost  b«- 
r i ably  rclr.ted  to  each  other,  in  a 
mow  remote*  degree,  a  whole  family,  sod  t» 
one  of  the  most  distinguished,  wanlw.  *  • 
Wow,  eradicated  from  the  Biblef  lh*c£ 
munity.  The  news  spread  instantly.  fr* 
end  to  end  of  the  Marino,  and  Kta&L 
proddce  an  extraordinary  sensation.  ( 

'  In  a  few  moments,  from  a  bakonr 
I  sat,'  my  attention  was  attracted  by  tr*  * 
sual  commotion  of  the  crowd  beJc*^**^ 
now  consisted  of  four  or  five  t3we»* 
They  kept  rushing  backward  and  '  ^ ; 
but  always  tending  toward  the  door  of* 
nastery  clo*e  by  me,  one  apartment  of » 3 
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setred  for  the  office  of  the  Marino,  and  ano- 
ther for  the  prison,  in  which  were  confined  a 
forpe  number  of  Turkish  captives.  I  asked 
a  llvdnot,  who  sat  beside  me,  what  was  the 
meaning  of  the  commotion  in  the  crowd. 
He  replied,  with  little  emotion,  "  Perhaps 
going  to  kill  a  Turk."  His  words  were 
scarcely  uttered,  when  the  door  of  the  mo- 
nastery, not  twenty  paces  from  me,  was  burst 
open,  and  a  crowd  rushed  out,  forcing  before 
diem  a  young  Turk  of  extremely  fine  appear- 
ance, tall,  athletic,  and  well  formed.  But  I 
sliall  never  forget  the  expression  of  his  coun- 
at  this  a«ful  moment.    He  wis  dn 


ven  out  almost  naked,  with  the  exception  of 
a  pair  of  trowsen,  his  kinds  held  behind  his 
back,  his  head  thrust  forwards,  and  a  bell  of 
horror  seemed  depict*!  ia  his  face.  He  made 
but  one  step  over  the  threshold,  when  a  hun- 
dred atagans  were  planted  in  his  body.  He 
rtascered  forward,  and  fell  a  shapeless  mass 
of  blood  and  bowels,  surrounded  by  a  crowd 
of  Ins  enraged  executioners,  each  eager  to 
Jnoear  his  knife  with  the  Mood  of  his  victim. 
By  this  time,  another  wretch  was  dragged 
forward,  and  shared  the  same  fate;  another 
and  anotlrer  followed,  while  I  was  obliged 
■o  remain  a  horrified  spectator  of  the  massa- 
Jre,  as  the  defenceless  wretches  were  but- 
chered almost  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  by 
which  I  must  bare  descended,  in  order  to 
make  my  escape.  Each  was  in  his  turn  dri- 
ven beyond  the  door,  and  got  a  thrust,  run 
through  the  crowd,  and  fell  piecemeal,  till  at 
length  his  carcass  lost  all  form  of  humanity 
beneath  the  knives  of  his  enemies.  Some 
few  died  bravely,  never  attempting  to  es- 
cape, but  foiling  on  the  spot  where  they  re- 
ceived the  first  thrust  of  iho  atagans;  other 
weaker  wretch**  made  an  effort  to  reach  the 
lea  through  the  crowd,  but  sank  down  be- 
neath h  thousand  stabs,  sco-amim*  for  mercy, 
>nd  covering  their  races  with  their  gory  hands. 
In  the  mean  time,  I  had  got  within  die  cafe, 
uid  had  closed  the  doors  and  windows:  with- 
al were  a  few  of  the  young  primates,  who 
aere  sinking  with  shame  and  horror  for  the 
letions  of  their  countrymen ;  and  the  noble 
Janarts  was  lying  on  a  bench,  drowned  in 
ears.  Here  1  remained  for  some  time,  till, 
airing  advunlage  of  a  momentary  pause  in 
be  scene  below,  I  rushed  down  stairs,  and 
scaped  by  a  by-path  to  my  lodgings.  Dur- 
ng  the  whole  course  of  the  evening  the  work 
>f  slaughter  cootinued.  After  butchering 
•very  inmate  of  the  prison,  tlvey  brought  out 
rery  slave  from  the  houses,  and  from  on 
•oard  the  ships  in  the  harbour,  and  put  all 
o  death  on  the  shore.  During  the  course 
•f  the  evening,  upwards  of  two  hundred 
'retches  were  thus  sacrificed  to  tlie  fory  of 
lie  mob,  and  at  length,  weary  with  blood, 
[ragged  them  down  to  the  beach,  and,  stow- 


>ig  their  carcasses  in  boats,  carried  them 
ouod  to  the  other  side  of  the  island,  and 
'ung  them  into  the  sea,  where  numbers  of 
hem  were  floating  some  days  after,  when 
rtptain  Spencer  passed  with  the  Naiad, 
luring  the  continuance  of  this  scene,  which 
ested  several  hours,  no  attempt  was  made 
y  tho  primates  to  check  the  fory  of  the 
rowtl.  Perhaps  they  were  aware  of  their 
uability,  but  it  '»  little  to  their  honour  that 


they  did  not  at  least  make  an  effort.  Some 
days  after,  on  speaking  of  the  transaction, 
they  merely  said  it  was  a  disgraceful  occur- 
rence, and  they  were  sorry  it  had  happened, 
but  that,  in  fact,  they  had  no  means  of  keep- 
ing prisoners  of  war,  thus  indirectly  admit- 
ting the  justice  of  the  deed, — nor  even  at- 
tempting to  excuse  their  own  want  of  inter- 
ference with  the  lower  orders :  there  never 
appeared  any  symptoms  of  remorse.  Those 
who  had  been  the  perpetrators  of  the  deed 
were  never  censured,  nor  was  any  investiga- 
tion made  of  the  affair;  on  the  contrary,  they 
walked  about  the  streets  as  much  applauded, 
and  as  highly  esteemed,  as  if  they  had  achieved 
some  meritorious  services,  while  those  who 
had  participated  in  the  murder  spoke  of  it 
whh  complacency,  and  even  approval.  Some 
few  of  the  sons  of  the  primates  were  the  only 
part  of  the  population  who  seemed  aware  •( 
the  enormity  of  the  deed ;  and,  whilst  they 
condemned  the  conduct  of  their  countrymen, 
they  lamented  deeply  that  such  an  example 
of  applauded  murder  should  be  set  to  tlieir 
children. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  festival  of  Easter  is  celebrated 
at  Napolt  di  Romania : — 

♦This  feast,  as  the  roost  important  in  the 
Greek  church,  is  observed  with  particular 
rejoicings  and  respect:  Lent  having  ceased, 
the  ovens  were  crowded  with  the  prepara- 
tions for  lianquetting.  Yesterday,  every 
street  was  reeking  with  the  blood  of  lambs 
and  goats ;  and  to-day,  every  house  was  fra- 
grant with  odours  of  pies  and  baked  meats. 
All  the  inhabitants,  in  festival  array,  were 
hurrying  along  to  pay  their  visits  and  receive 
their  congratulations;  everyone,  as  he  met 
his  friend,  saluted  him  with  a  kiss  on  each 
side  of  his  face,  and  repeated  the  words, 
X^t-jto;  «na-m  "  Christ  is  risen.*'  The  day 
was  spent  in  rejoicings  in  every  quarter ;  the 
guns  were  fired  from  the  batteries,  and  every 
moment  the  echoes  of  the  I'alamedc  were 
replying  to  the  incessant  reports  of  the  pis- 
tols and  tophaics  of  the  soldiery.  On  these 
occasions  the  Greeks  (whether  from  laziness 
to  extract  the  ball,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  louder  report,  I  know  not)  always 
discharge  their  arms  with  a  bullet ;  frequent 
accidents  are  the  consequence.  To-day,  one 
poor  fellow  w«§  shot  dead  in  his  window, 
and  a  second  severely  wounded  by  one  of 
these  random  shots.  In  the  evening,  a  grand 
ceremony  took  place  in  the  square:  all  the 
members  of  the  government,  after  attending 
divine  service  in  the  church  of  St.  George, 
met  opposite  the  residence  of  the  executive 
body ;  the  legislative,  as  being  the  most  nu- 
merous, took  their  places  in  a  line,  and  the 
executive  passing  along  them  from  right  to 
left,  k^ssincjommencerl  withjrreat  vigour, 

a  1  1    S*\*  —  MVh^l    »  ji#  m  fti  ^ 

an  tervour  ana  anecuon. 

The  Poetic  Garland ;  in  Imitation  of  the  CeU- 
bratrd  ( rfirlaiul  of  Julia.    By  the  Dec  OE 

'  MoKTAVSlta.  Illustrated  by  Figures  from 
the  Botanic  Garden.  8vo.  London,  1835. 
Griffiths. 

The  Poetical  Garland  of  Julia  was  a  wreath 
of  love,  presented  as  a  new  year's  gift  by  the 


Duke  of  Montausier  to  the  fair  Julia  d'Au- 
gennes.  It  consisted  of  a  number  of  flowers 
painted  in  miniature  on  vellum,  by  a  cele- 
brated artist,  and  arranged  in  a  book,  with 
a  madrigal  underneath  each,  either  from  the 
pen  of  the  duke  himself  or  from  the  hand  of 
some  of  his  friends.  1 1  was  splendidly  bound, 
and  on  the  morn  of  New  Year's  Day  secretly 
conveyed  to  the  fair  and  enraptured  Julia. 
In  the  year  1784,  this  literary  trifle  was  sold 
for  the  amazing  sum  of  £600. 

The  Garland  now  before  us  is  a  beautiful 
imitation  of  the  Due  de  Montausier's  nresent ; 
it  consists  of  a  series  of  flowers  well  drawn 
and  beautifully  coloured,  and  their  peculiar 
character  illustrated  by  some  moral  in  verse. 
The  following  we  select  as  a  specimen : — 
*  Changeable  Ins. 
*  When  Zephyr  shakes,  the  vernal  skies, 
Array *d  to  robe  of  blue, 
How  gaily  dance  the  spangled  dyes, 

Amid  the  pearly  dew ! 
Yet  while  drfightinf  human  i 

Our  sep'rate  glories 
Amistca 
A  worn 

The  Poetic  Garland  is  a  very  charming 
Christmas  or  New  Year's  present  to  a  lady, 
and  as  such  we  recommend  it. 


The  Beauties  of  Sheridan ;  consisting  of  Se- 
Icctiotu  from  hit  Poena,    Dramas,  and 
Speethei.    By  Air  red  Howard,  Esq. 
18mo.  pp.  211.    London,  1825.  Tegg. 
This  is  the  twelfth  part  of  a  very  neat  little 
work,  called  the  Beauties  of  Literature.  It 
contains,  we  presume,  nearly  all  the  poems, 
and  a  selection  from  the  plays  and  speeches, 
of  that  splendid  genius,  Richard  Brinsley 
Sheridan.   The  selection  is  made  whh  good 
taste,  and  consists  of  some  of  the  brightest 
flowers  to  the  parterre  of  English  literature. 


Remarks  on  the  Usefulness  of  Classical 
ing.  By  James  Beattie,  LL.  D.  etc. 
18mo.  London,  1825.  Griffiths. 
A  coon  neat  edition  of  a  very  excellent 
work,  with  the  addition  of  a  frketcb  of  the 
author's  life.  In  an  age  of  almost  universal 
mental  improvement,  a  work  of  its  character 
and  merit  cannot  be  too  ^ 


A  SfcrtrA  of  Ancient  Geography;  compiled 
from  the  bat  Authorities ;  and  arranged  af- 
ter the  manner  of  the  Abbe  Gaul  tier  $  Ula- 
dern  Geography.    12mo.  pp.  166.  Lon- 
don, 1825.  Wetton. 
This  is  a  good  elementary  work,  and  we 
recommend  it  for  the  use  of  schools.  It 
contains  much  useful  information  very  well 
arranged. 


THE  LONDON  MAGAZINE. 

VX1VERSITY  STUDIES  AKO  MATHEMATICAL 
LEARN IKO. 

The  last  number  of  the  London  Magazine 
contains  an  article  which  exposes,  we  think, 
completely,  the  system  of  education  pursued 
at  our  umversilie.%  and  the  delusion  general- 
ly entertained  with  regard  to  the  paramount 
importance  of  mathematical  studies.  The 
writer  speaks  whh  no  little  bitterness,  and 
yet  not  unjustly  so,  of  the  mechanical  method 
in  which  these  studies  are  pursued,  and  ef 
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life.    This  will 


may  require  that  the  delusion  should  be  kept 
up ,  but  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  gainsay 
the  chief  points  of  what  is  advanced  by  the 
writer,  even  allowing  that  he  may  have  ra- 
ther exaggerated  some  things.  For  our  own 
part,  we  ao  not  know  any  branch  of  human 
affairs  in  which  a  more  complete  system  of 
solemn  humbug  prevails  than  in  education, 
or  one  so  abundant  in  the  grossest — we  may 
add  unprincipled,  quackery.  Of  the  course 
of  studies  pursued  at  Cambridge,  and  of  the 
mathematical  acquirements  to  which  so  much 
importance  is  there  attached,  the  writer  thus 
speaks : — 

1  A  thousand  times,  too,  in  the  day,  do 
I  now  feci  tempted  to  curse  Cambridge, 
and  all  its  useless  and  foolish  studies — 
studies  which  have  misled  my  youth,  in- 
jured my  health,  robbed  me  of  my  mo- 
ney, and  destroyed  my  precious  time.  As 
an  engineer,  I  was  to  be  well  grounded 
in  mathematics,  forsooth ;  I  could  never 
without  mathematical  knowledge; 
the  basis,  the  whole,  the  entire,  the 
i  non  of  my  education.  And  so  it  has 
proved,  God  knows ;  and  could  I  but  forget 
it  all  again,  and  recall,  were  it  but  one  quar- 
ter of  my  lost  hours,  I  might  now  be  compa- 
ratively a  happy  man. 

'  I  nave  neither  the  courage  nor  tin  tem- 
per at  present  to  examine  the  system  of  that 
university;  while,  still  feeling  toe  attachment 
of  habit  to  it,  to  my  college,  to  all  the  people 


undoubtedly 
mere  their  in 


give 


twined  with  my  existence,  I  cannot  allow 
myself  to  speak  with  the  indignation  which 
would,  I  am  sure,  follow  such  an  attempt. 
I  will  not,  therefore,  ask  by  whom  this  sys- 
tem was  established,  why  and  how  it  is  fos- 
tered, for  what  purpose  and  with  what  views 
or  hopes  the  exclusive  study  of  mathematics 
is  encouraged,  and  why  it  is  held  out  as  the 
sole  object  worthy  of  ambition,  aod  its  ho- 
nours the  only  merit.  But  I  may  ask,  with 
what  views  an  education  of  this  nature  is 
given  to  him  who  is  intended  for  the  church, 
for  the  law,  for  commerce,  for  physic,  or  to 
htm  who  may  be  destined  to  the  higher  of- 
fices of  the  state,  or  to  any  office  of  this 
nature?  There  is  not  one  of  all  those  to 
whom  mathematics  can  be  of  any  use  as 
an  acquisition,  unless  I  were  to  make  a  slen- 
der exception  in  favour  of  physic ;  and  in  no 
one  does  the  logic  of  mathematics,  as  it  is 
called,  produce  or  cultivate  that  species  of 
reasoning,  or  establish  those  mental  powers, 
which  are  to  form  the  guide  and  rule  of  their 
conduct,  and  direct  them  in  the  just  and  cor- 
rect management  of  the  duties  which  they 
will  have  to  perform. 

'  And  how  can  I  forget,  also,  that,  in  all 
this,  the  real  objects  of  the  studies  of  all  these 
persons  is  neglected  and  forgotten,  as  my 
own  have  been  ?  The  churchman  learns  nei- 
ther theology  nor  religion;  the  lawyer  neither 
law,  history,  ethics,  nor  that  logic  which  must 
form  his  logic ;  nor  do  either  cultivate  their 
own  language,  that  which  must  form  the  ba- 
sis of  their  rhetoric  and  oratory — far  less  that 
rhetoric  and  that  oratory  on  which  the  pro- 

and  of  the  law, 


so  naturally  depend.  That  the  future  physi- 
cian learns  neither  physic,  anatomy,  botany, 
chemistry,  nor  pharmacy,  nothing  of  all  that 
constitutes  his  science,  and  enables  him  to 
practise  his  art,  is  more  than  notorious ;  since, 
having  with  us  gone  through  the  farce  of  his 
terms  and  his  degrees,  he  must  go  elsewhere 
to  learn  evervthjitj  that  is  essential;  while, 
like  myself,  he  mu«t  begin  to  study  in  reality, 
just  when  his  studies  arc  supposed  to  he  fi- 
nished, and  when  lie  aught  to  be,  practising 
his  profession.  If*  what  way,  toe  mathemati- 
cal science  is  to  Quality  :i  man.  for  being  a 
statesman,  or  a  legislator,  or  an  oihoer  of  go- 
vernment, under  any  forts,  I  am  really  una- 
ble to  conjecture;  being  perfectly  convinced 
that,  with  all  of  that  knowledge  which  I  pos- 
sess, and  which,  wriluui  anonymously,  I  may 
boast  of,  without  ogotMro,  an  equal  so  that  of 
Woodbouse  or  Ivory,  I  amvory  sur*  (hat  I 
am  not  fit  to  be  made  a  commssioner  of  cus- 
toms, or  even  a  treasury-deck. 

'  If  the  university  itself  will  not  consider 
these  things— if  it  wiM  not  reflect  that  its  duty 
aod  bustwBis— the wery  purpose,  I  suppose, 
for  which  it  was  founded,  wits,  md  fc»,  to  edu- 
cate young  men  so'  thnt  they  may  be  fit  for 
their  several  professions,  and  not  to  make 
every  man  indiscrirmnateiy  a  mathematician, 
and  nothing  else,  though  he  may  never,  in 


left  the  «u»c 
sity,  and  that  nioety-nine  in  a  hundred  etwU 
not,  in  two  mouths  after  leaving  it,  km 
solved  a  common  problem  in  plane  tn> 
nometry.  By  what  means  the  spjri...  ■• 
of  this  acquisition  is  carried  thioagt  tie 
university— by  what,  mean*  young 
contrive ..  m»  to  rise;  to  howwsv  wtW 
real  ruailn  muucal  knowledge,  a  «ouU  b» 
tedious  to  aay  hra;..  an*  padwps  it  »•.•-; 
not  be  right tu  roe,, tfiui  far  to,beu»y  the  *■ 
cre^, and. .expose  tbe>iees  of  mye**ci»> 

■WSViit.j  11  mi  JinifJl  fe<  poi  v  :<  i- 

'  But,  if  paseats  will  apt  be  conqaofJ  b* 
my  assertion,  it  is  not  dtmcutJ,  to  bring  t* 
matter  to  the  test  of  calcolaUoo-  Tsere  w 
not i.m»mpj  real  maiheruauua* « k 


lain  altogether;  and,  of  that 
which  it  would.  b«  urvidious  folklaw 
formed  to  select  aud.  iwme,-thete  Q  erf  - 
third  Uiat  has  been  educated  at  Camb-v.. 
Speaking  .as  a  mathematician  ought,  1  wl 
only  assume  that  a  thousand  young  ana  a- 
nually  arrw  at  Ounondge  and  qua  A* 
mat  mere  are  a  uiousanct  result 
uiu  i>c*  j» vi  a  uuucaiviu  m  aim- 
science.  Ifanyonecanprodnc 
thematician*  formed  by  Cambridge  «w 
the  last  i  .irty  years,  1  should  bl«ij« 
pleased  if,  any  of  your  correspondents 


the  whole  of  hrs  future  life,  have  again  occa-  name  tbeoi*  for,  it  i*  more  than  IcoaUi 

sion  to  look  at  a  triangle  or  think  of  an  equa-  !  and  this,  it  is  plain,  v£i*es  a  ratio  elf*' 
tion,  our 
this 


two  thousand.   That-  is,ou*  pfjwaj 
young  men,  spending,  uu 
years,  or  four,  and  I  ought  toaddatas* 
twunds  eacli,  in  aoxjuirmg  nwth.  uwt^ 


least  might  ask  themselves 
send  us  to  waste  our 
on  so  fruitless  a 
But  they  follow  the  stream  without  rfnecuon, 

dazzled,  I  suppose,  by  the  imposing  terms,  J  succeeds;  while  i  am  vcrjf  surelhsj,** 
mathematics  and  $cicn(c,  and  m  the  fame  of  remaining  one  thousand  nana  buajnii^ 
Newtoti,  and  by  all  those  unexamined  opi-  (  niuety  niue,  those  are  n^.fis^jfcartsBlr 
nions  by  which  the  mw  of  mankind  is  «o-  ]  come  even  moderately  skilled  in  t' 
verned.  Thus, also,  die  very  name  Cambridge 
seems  to  deprive  them  of  their  senses,  as  does 
the  word  university,  aud  the  much  more  so- 
norous honour  of  an  university  education,  to 
whidi  all  aspire  for,  *5ieu  darling  children,  as  | 
if  there*  was  a  virtue  hi  the  very  name— as  if ! 


while  there  are  at  (east  a  Mi«wsaa4*iki¥>f 
not  more  abouUt  than  as  .ipfaau,..iai}m 
of  those  who  may  have  gained 
ledge  of  Uus  nature,  there  is  note 
or  three  huodfwl  to  whom  it ' 
ter  life,  of  die  remotest  degree  of  I 


to  have  breathed  the  air  of  Cambridge  fori  of  satisfaction or oroarneot 


four  or  five  year*  mas  to  convert  an  ignorant 
being  into  a  pliilosopher. 

'  I  have  become  a  mathematician,  it  is 
true,  and  thus  for  the  object  of  mv  own  pa- 
rents, mistaken  and  misplaced  as  it  has  been, 
has  not  been  defeated  ;  and,  if  I  bad  been 
destined  for  a  professorship  of  mathematics, 
of 


This  is  certainly  very  stromt  lancing ; 1 : 
cveq  admitting  that  it  may  be  a  hot  est- 
geratad,  we  have  ao  reason  to  quoti* 
general  truth  of  what  is  here  advaoa-i.- 
mg  a*  it  may  appear  to  those  who 
witli  implicit  veneration  whatever  a*  » 
sanction  of  long-continued  prejodiof  *  *" 
favour.    But  it  will  at  least  be  uwgu*- 


or  to  the  place  of  a*tronomcr-royaJ,  Uie  end 

would  have  beea  attained.  But  my  end  has  \  some,  that  our  universities  possess  -the  *•> 
not  been  attained,  as  that  is  not  my  fate ;  |  live  merit  of  keepion  the  youih  iatnrs*1 


and  so  far,  therefore,  my  own  time  has 
as  much.  wasted  as  that  of  those,  the  fur 
greater  number,  who  have  neither  acquired 
mathematics,  nor  anything  else. 

'That  there,  are.  many  such,  who  leave 
Cambridge  as  little  informed,  on  even  this 
subject,  as  they  entered  it,  I  presume  I  need 
scarcely  say,  when  we  find  so  few  mathema- 
ticians in  the  world — so  few  in  society,  even 
in  professions  which  seem  to  require  this 
kind  of  knowledge,  who  know  am  mm*  what- 
ever about  the  matter.  If  parents  espeel  that 
every  boy  who  goes  to  Cambridge  is  to  issue 
a  mathematician,  they  are  most  grossly,  griev- 
ously mistaken;  aud,  so  far  from  this,  I  cart 
to  say  that,  in  my  own  year, 


their  charge,  out 

StUtU  Of  UMItUla^  i  X 

nun    **iv  *  J***!/ 

peeled  from  them.  But 
testimony  of  the 

quotings  ,  7.  .„  rv<j  jMv^oMJp&i* 
.'  There  is  another  consideration  yet,  «- 
must  not  he  kept  out  of  this  csiculauoa.1^- 
I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  overlook.  •*» 
ing,  as  U  does,  on  the  e*tabhslunem  «o»^ 
in  spite  of  all  its  error*,  and  my  ma* 
I  still  fed  an  una 
is  very,  pmbable , 
Cambridge,  from  the  public 
very  doubtful  i 


AND  WEEKLY  REVIEW. 
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retired  habits  kept  roe  from  mixing  much 
with  the  idle  society  of  my  own  or  any  other 
collece,  it  is  but  too  notorious  and  lamctita- 
pit,  mai  we  university  is  an  extensive  scnoot 
of  rice  and  protfisanr  under  all  their  forms. 
It  is  absoluveiv  fearful  to  reflect  on  what  even 
I  h me  witnessed ;  and  T  do  not  indeed  well 
see  how  rt^l  possible  for  any  youth  to  stem 
the  utritersal  torrent  of  corruption;  wbne  it 
is  most  ecrlfin,  that  there  is  ah  ettremely 
•  mat!  proportion  of  young  men  who  fever 
think  seriou^y  of  any  study  or  feiimW  while 
they  are  at  tte ttrm^rWy,  or  eoui^  ft  as 
any  otter  than  a  place  in  wldeh  Iheymny" 
smnse  themselves  whh  every  species  of  fa- 
sh iooaMl  vk*.*  •*  **  *■  -  * 

This  appears  to  us  not  so  surprising  a<»  it 
is  lamentable:  stsfl  ft  ma*  he  asked,  Why 
i ,  and  now  long  will 


the  candid  and  sensible  manner  in  which  he 
has  exposed  the  fallacious  estimate  generally 
entertained  ou  the  subject  of  niaUicraatii 


studies. 


cal 


*  for  ever  to  persist 
i  etpttuirt  arid  hveflcctive  system  !  We 
think  not;  unless,  indeed ^our nnivershies, 
out  of  their  extreme  dread  of  innovation,  will 
be  content  to  remain  behind  the  intellectual 
spirit  of  the  ate;  to  be 'the  nurseries  of 
pedantry  and  dullness,  and  to  pride  thi 
•elves  on  imparting  that  learning  which  is 


do  honour 

The  cm  bono  is  surety  «M  a  SupVretognt- 
ory  question,  when  w«  would  estimate  the 
value  of  such  hardly-earned  and  imposing  at- 
tainments as  mathematical1  acquirements;  let 
us,  therefore,  see  in  what  nrahnery  awf  to 
what  purpose,  they  are  usually  made:i- 

Alter  a  few  months  atwerrec  troui  college, 
or  witlim  a  rfiort  time  aftw  the  Iwoks  have 
been  dosed,  and  the  Maty  abandoned;  Hit- 
did,  or  whatever  ebe,  is  asr  much  forgnfteh 
ns  if  it  had  never  been  read1,  and  the  ex-pupil 
becomes  very  shortly  incapable  of" demon- 
strating the"  simplest  pnypotttten.  I  wrH  take 
a  thousand  men,  and  tVr"shaH  even  have 
Cambridge  nwlhcmnficTatts,  men  of  bo, 
not  one-  shall  denioirstratrj  to  ui«i 


rven  the  proposition  which  it  the  basis  of  the 
rulewof-three.  The  keason  is  pbm:  the  whdle 
was  an  act  of  t. if  and  nfemory;  the  particu- 
lar memory  no  lemger  called  into  itse;  the 
rbain  df  W  rot*  is  broken  < '  and  the  -whole, 
ilie  parts,  all;  are  forgotten. 

*  Ami,  if  this  proof  will  not  satisfy  yon, 
nathermttimn  as  you  are,  I'trill  try  another, 
>f  another  nature.       '  '  '   3  ff6*'  (J 

'  I  veHl  prodrjee  to  you  a  hundred  teachers 
if  mathematics,  men  perfectly  refsant  ft)  what 
hfv  *e>  tieaching,  teaching  well,  teaching 
day,  respectable  roathemat^cfanx,  gooa' 
"  ni  if  Vou'iplease;  I.  will  allow' 


vr»ry  tray,  re* 
natfiernMldh' 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 

ACKCRMAN'n's  '  rORGET  MB  MOT,' 

[The  following  Lines  were  sent  to  a  lady  in  the 
country,  with  a  copy  of  Mr.  Ackerwann's 
<  Forget  Me  Not  for  1620  'J 

Laor,  I  do  not  oVdHike  thee, 

'Mid  garden  jrronnds  and  trellised  bowers, 

Yet  can  J  say,  ' 

Within 

Dwells  yovng  I 
The  lilies  of  the  peasie*  mind— 

The  buds  that  Fancy's  dreams  disclose. 
Here  Crory  shines  ra  radiance  hripht, ' 

While  gentle  Neefe  is  'aprcnt  with  dew, 
And  sober  Barton  meets  the  sight, 

In  tranquil  tints of  changeless  hue. 
From  Mitford's  hand  what  treasures  flow, 

Of  vwied  hleasons,  grave  and  gay  |  • 

Then  Uly,  take  my  wintry  wreath, 
And  place  ii  lathy  favorite  bow'r, 

For  •  thoughts  that  burn  and  words  thai  breathe,* 
Can  solace  best  Decembers  hour,  n. 





- — — 


It  was  a  summer's  eve— ths  sabbi 
Harried  his  golden 

Tbjoncd,  in  beautjr.aod  with  Us  bright 
Gilded  tlie  woods  and  mountains,  sea  and.  shore. 
The  small  birds  piped  their  cheerful  melodies ; 
The  sbocpand  lambkins  husked  io  the  sun  ; 
The  swallows  wheeled  their  circuitoiu  flight; 
The  earth,  and  air,  and  sea,  beast,  bird,  aod 


nto  repose  }— 


And  all  creation  sunk 
It  was  an  universi 

Forth 

I  wandered.  The  lea  was  beaufifhl ! 

The  setting*  sun  shone  on  its  sutfeee,  and 

It  did  appear  a  lake  of  molten  gold  ' 

I  h.  sc-ewe  around  was  desolate  and  grand  i 

Rock  peer'd  o'er  rock  i*  daisy  height,  and 

show'd  •«•;•;   .   a.,—.-:  • 

In  shafie  fantastical.   The  wearied  af€- 
Thpir  measure  coald  ootacan.  Tlicrippbagsea 
ia..»liiU»«.  irajb'd  theU  baseband  nought  ap- 

„P^rd    .  •  .  ■ 

But  rock,  and  sky,  and  sea.-save  where  tbe 

t  nl<  *  ' 


Its  sandy  plain  extended,  but  untrod 

u  _  i_—  c .  .4. .   •    r,-  1  1- 


to  put  »-<|oestion  to  sucbarffrtdrvK' 
ual,  which  he  has  not  formerly  cojirii 
■rliieh  Jiaa  riot  lam  in  hbr  Trine 
is  txsxiaf  tram  of  i^ectibh.  , 
mcT«  Variation  of  tome  case  familiar  to"  him 
—a  practicat  application ,  we  will  'say ,  rj  r  per- 
apa  an  applicaition  in  which  there  are  spine 
(;tty  cotWrsfimj  ern«ridemtioft».  If*  shall 
ot  solve  ft  without  hthour,  perhaps  great fa- 
jur:  or  Wsl.aH  commit  a  gross  'error, i'oV 
ror  after  error,  bt  he  shall ^  not  solve  it  at 
I* 

We  cannot  dismiss  this  subject  without 

may  be,  for 


Hy  bninan  footsteps.   Twas  .x  lonely  shot ; 
And  ab.igbtof  mankind  did  present  xself 
To  call  the  sniad  bade  to  this  etfciaf-  vorfd, 
Suve  inon.  e. 
In  form  of  human  grave! 


"*{  *r*erhaps  It  r<fa  necessary  rb  inform  the 
reader,  that  fbrinerlyi  on  \ftc  coast  of  dlatnor- 
Santhhe,  whenever  a  vesad  was  wrecked  and 
any  bodies  cast  owshore,  a 'bale  (t  can  hardly 
vail  H  a  grave)  was  iiamediately  dug  on  the 
spotvaod  ltk»  body  deposited  in  it 


talwa  plwie,  *^,wrw* 
in  ihe  muU  church,  and  at  the 
parish  .where  it  has  been  washed  on  chore.  In 
•trolling  along  this  rocky  coast,  the  lambler  is 
frequently  put  into  a  moralising  mood,  by 
stumbling  ovei  one  of  these  memorials  of  inor- 
tality. 


The  western  wind, 
Which  blew  across  the  sea,  with  his  salt  kiss 
Had  ctopp'd  the  grass,  and  nipp'd  the  budding 

blossoms. 
No  wild  flow'r  blootn'd  upon  this  i 
Except  the  home-bred  cheerful  < 
Where  all  around  was  desolate,  iti 
(An  elfin  sun  with  i 
With  tenfol 
It  stood,  tbe  only  < 
The  shipwreck'd  sailor's  grave! 

The  winter  blast, 
With  wild  and  horrid  roar  and  fearful  pow'r, 
Heaved  the  swelling  billow's  foaming  brow 
Up  to  the  gates  of  heaven  ;  when,  in  a  small 
And  fragile  bark,  f  u-  from  his  own  sweet  borne, 
The  sailor  plough'd  his  way  across  the  deep. 
The  night  was  dark— the  lightning  gleamed  red, 
When,  borne  upon  a  raigbty  billow's  bosom, 
The  bark  was  cast  on  shore   and  all  were 

drowa'd ! 

The  morn  appear 'd — the  sky  was  deek'd  with 
clouds 

Of  bloody  redness.    In  tbe  east  the  sun 

Peer'd  o'er  the  bilU  with  pale  and  sickly  hue. 
The  sailor's  corse  was  cast  upon  the  beach  ; — 
Hit  youthful  locks,  that  cluster'd  o'er  his  brow, 
Were  all  dishevell'd  by  the  '  wild  wave's  play,' 
And  dripping  with  its  moisture.   From  his  eye 
So  flash  of  life  shot  forth,  but  fix'd  and  glassy, 
It  almost  started  from  its  socket,— 
For  be  had  warred  with  the  foaming  wave, 
Aod  struggled  hard  for  life!    Around  bis  neck 
There  bung  —(by  a  wreath  of  hair  suspended)-^ 
A  miniature,— the  likeness  of  bis  mistress  I 
Who  can  tell !— In  his  right  band  be  held  it, 
And  be  bad  press'd  it  to  his  heart,  when  be 
Had  yielded  up  his  breath! 

Beneath  this  sod  they  laid  tbe  sailor's  corpse-* 
No  one  a  blessing  breathed  o'er  bis  grave, — 
No  pray'r  was  pour'd  to  Heaven ;  but  he  was 
laid 

In  the  cold  earth. — Cokl  lookers-on  stood  round, 
Cold  hearts  beheld,— and  not  a  tear  was  sited ! 

Tbe  "curlew,  in  the  air  above  the  spot, 
Wlieeled  bis  circling  flight — his  piercing  scream 
Was  echoed  from  the  rocks— no  other  knell 
Toll'd  o'er  the  sailor  s  doom !  o.  if.  t. 

7ri  Dec.  18-2o. 


TUE  WOOKLAND  STII.K". 

The  vow  has  past — tbe  lip  has  scaled, 

The  eye  and  heart  have  felt  its  power, 
Truth  has  enforced  our  luve  revealed, 

The  blush  declares  it  in  the  flower ; 
Yet,  when  we  parted,  on  my  cheek, 

Fear  flashed  nnd  trembled  round  my  smile, 
Lest  thou  th'  appointed  hour  should'st  break, 

Nor  meet  me  at  tbe  Woodland  Stile. 

Mistrust  will  shade  a  maiden's  joy, 

When  most  she  hopes  her  heart  to  bless; 
Man,  like  an  eagle,  can  destroy 

The  weaker  vessel  in  distress ; 
Why  should  I  doubt  that  tltou  art  true 

As  sunshine  to  a  southern  isle  ? 
Love— ere  the  stars  have  glisten'd  through, 

O  !  meet  me  at  the  Woodland  Stile! 

Sweet  is  the  dying  rose's  leaf, 
Fair  is  the  violet's  opening  crest, 


v.i.n. 


i  for  clocks  *t 

 -not  of  toguort-T- 

Troeastbewin^  joft'™ 
Remember  \,  ^V**8 


:ed  by 


I  Cfcra. 


no 
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FINE  ARTS. 

We  have  lately  been  highly  gratified  by  ex- 
amining four  numbers  of  a  series  of  engrav- 
ings, drawn  and  etched  by  G.  Cuitt,  whose 
antiquities  of  Chester  will  be  remembered  by 
many  of  our  readers.  To  that  very  clever 
work  he  has  now  added  one  number,  con- 
sisting of  miscellaneous  drawings,  another  of 
six  views  of  Fonthill  Abbey,  and  one  of  six 
views  from  Kirkstall  Abbey.  In  each  number 
the  increasing  rowers  of  the  artist  are  very 
evident,  and  whereas  his  first  efforts  evinced  I 
only  a  taste  for  Ilitanevi's  style,  and  the 
l»wer  of  effectually  copying  it,  his  later 
works  prove  him  superior  to  the  Italian  de-  ' 
cidedly.  The  effect  of  his  dark  masses,  the 
brilliance  of  his  lights,  die  bold  relief  given 
to  certain  parts  of  these  unrivalled  Gothic 
edifices,  with  their  rich  garniture  of  ivy  and 
other  foliage,  render  them  superior  to  any 
k-T  engravings  in  a  similar  style  which  we 


To  the  splendid  river  scenery,  published 
by  the  Messrs.  Cooke's,  principally  from  the 
drawings  of  Turner  and  Girt  in,  these  spirited 
publisliers  and  admirable  engravers,  have 
now  brought  out  a  work  likely  to  prove  ex- 
ceedingly attractive  to  artists  and  amateurs. 
It  is  a  selection  of  twenty-four  subjects  from 
the  two  hundred  which  compose  the  Liber 
Veritatis  of  Claude  Lorraine,  known  to  the 
public  by  the  engraving  of  Eariom,  from  the 
invaluable  original,  in  possession  of  the  suc- 
cessive Dukes  of  Devonshire  for  more  than  a 
century. 

From  a  neatly  written  Life  of  Claude  Lor- 
raine, preparatory  to  the  work,  we  learn  that 
his  grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  being  in  pos- 
session of  a  fine  copy  of  Farfom's  work,  im- 
proved by  the  masterly  touching  of  Paul 
Sandby,  roost  kindly  lent  h  for  the  purpose 
now  effected.  In  this  generous  loan,  the  no- 
bleman in  question  has  proved  himself  as 
much  a 'friend  to  the  ftne  arts  in  his  native 
country,  as  by  the  many  purchases  of  works 
of  merit  which  he  has  been  very  judiciously 
making  for  some  years  past. 

The  engravings  greatly  resemble  the  ori- 
ginal drawings,  and  are  executed  with  free- 
dom and  grace,  and,  from  the  scarcity  of 
F.arloms  work,  added  to  their  superiority, 
will,'  we  have  no  doubt,  be  so  eagerly  sought 
after,  as  to  induce  a  second,  and  probably  a 
third  selection  to  be  made,  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, from  the  sketches  of  this  unparalleled 
artist.   

Royal  Academy. — On 
distribution  of 


took  place  at  the 
Royal  Academy,  when  the  following  students 
received  prizes  for  their  performances : — 

Mr.  Wood — The  gold  medal,  and  the  Dis- 
counts of  Reynolds  and  West,  for  an  historical 
paiuting,  representing  'Joseph  expounding  the 
Dreams  of  Pharaoh's  Chief  Butler  and  Baker.' 

Mr.  Dear* — The  gold  medal ;  with  the  same 
Discourses,  for  a  model  of  the  •  Death  of  Go- 


Mr.  Basset  — The  gold  medal,  with  the  same 
Discouises,  for  a  design  for  a  national  edifice 
adapted  for  the  Royul  Academy,  the  Royal 
Society,  and  the  Society  or  Antiquarians. 

Mr.  Webster.— A  silver  medal,  with  the  Lec- 
ture* of  Barry,  Opic,  and  Fuseli,  for  the  best 
eopy  of « a  Virgin  and  Child,'  by  Raphael. 


Mr.  Fancourt— A  silver  medal,  for  the  second 

best  copy. 

Mr.  Wood  —A  silver  medal,  with  the  Lec- 
ture* of  Barry,  Opie,  and  Fuseli,  for  the  best 
drawing  from  the  life. 

Mt.  stous. — A  silver  medal,  for  the  second 
best  drawing. 

Mr.  Dearer— A  silver  medal,  with  the  Lec- 
ture* of  Barry,  Opie,  and  Fuseli,  far  the  best 
model  from  the  life. 

Mr.  Lote — For  an  architectural  drawing  of 
St.  Stephen's  Church,  Walbrook. 

Mr.  Wi Ilium*. — A  silver  medal,  with  the 
Lectures  of  Barry,  Opie,  and  Fuseli,  for  the 
best  drawing  from  an  antique  group,  '  The 
Laocooa.' 

Mr.  Smith — A  silver 
best  drawing. 

Mr.  Pre* bury. — A  silver  medal  for  the  third 
best  drawing. 

Mr.  Gallugbnn-—  A  silver  medal,  with  the 
Lectures  of  Barry,  Opie,  and  Fuseli,  for  the 
best  model  from  the  antique  of  the  same  group. 

Mr.  Panaino*— A  silver  mcdu.1  for  the  second 
best  model. 

Sir  T.  Lawrence,  the  president,  after  dis- 
tributing the  medals,  alluded  to  a  picture  of 
Mr.  John  flayter's,  which  had  been  rejected 
solely  in  consequence  of  some  informality  in 
regard  to  the  regulations  of  the  academy  :  he 
spoke  in  high  terms  of  this  picture,  and  said 
that  the  academy  were  sorry  to  be  compelled 
to  reject  a  work,  which  otherwise  they  would 
have  been  proud  of*.  Sir  Thomas  apologized 
for  not  delivering  a  discourse  on  the  fine  arts, 
a*  had  been  usual,  his  very  recent  return 
from  the  Continent  not  having  afforded  the 
time  necessary  for  such  purpose. 

Panorama  op  Mexico. — A  new  pano- 
rama of  the  city  of  Mexico,  has  been  opened 
in  Leicester  Square,  of  which  the  daily  jour- 
nals speak  very  highly,  but  having  had  no 
opportunity  to  see  it,  (though  invited  to  the 
private  view,)  we  defer  our  remarks  until 
next 


THE  DRAMA, 

AND  PtBLIC  AMUSEMENTS. 

Dauar  Lake  Theatre. — On  Monday  a 
Mr.  Priest  appeared  at.this  theatre  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Shylock,  in  the  play  of  the  Merchant 
of  Fenke,  but  lie  is  evidently  not  ordained  to 
be  one  of '  Shakspeare's  heroes,'  like  his  pro- 
totype, Kean,  whom  he  faintly  imitates:  in- 
deed, with  such  slender  qualifications  as  Mr. 
Priest  possesses,  we  arc  not  a  little  surprised 
at  his  presumption,  unless  he  was  stimulated 
by 'vaulting  ambition,' which  in  this  instance, 
as  in  many  others,  has '  o'erleaped  itself.'  In 
neither  person,  features,  nor  voice,  has  Mr. 
Priest  anything  to  recommend  him,  and  al- 
though his  Shylock  might  pass  in  a  private 
theatre,  yet  it  was  unworthy  of  the  Drury 

*  Mr  Charles  Hayter,  the  father  of  the  young 
aitist,  has  explained  this  informality :  be  say* 
'  it  was  not  occasioned  by  a  disobedient  disre- 
gard to  the  laws  of  that  establishment,  but  by 
very  serious  indisposition,  which  made  him  in- 
capable of  attending  on  the  day  fixed  (Nov.  15  ) 
for  the  candidates  to  paint  a  corroborative 
sketch,  a*  an  evidence  of  the  genuineness  of 
the  picture  offered  for  the  medal,  under  the  eye 
of  the  keeper,  which  is  indispensable  and  un- 
qualified by 
to  illness.' 


Lane  stage,  even  in  its 

state.  . 

Co  vest  Garden  Tueatke. — Anew  melo- 
drama, in  five  acts,  entitled  The  'Thrrc  Si  ran - 
gen,  was  produced  at  this  theatre  on  Satur- 
day. It  is  a  new  version  of  Lord  Byron's 
drama,  which  was  taken  from  one  of  Mis 
Lee's  Canterbury  Tales.  There  was  some 
good  acting  in  the  piece,  but  there  is  no  ca- 
tastrophe; and  when  the  curtain  fell,  at  the 
close  of  the  fifth  act,  people  stared  at  each 
other,  and  inquired  if  there  were  five  acts 
more  to  come.  As,  however,  there  are  some 
who  judge  of  articles  by  their  quantity,  rather 
than  their  quality  —and  this  play  gives  enough 
for  money,  in  all  conscience —  The  Time  Stnm- 
gen  may  continue  to  be  played  a  few  nights, 
until  the  holydays. 

LITERATURE  AND  SCIENCE. 

RUSSELL  INSTITUTION. 
Our  readers  will  recollect  that  we  lately  no- 
ticed the  appointment  of  a  new  secretary  W 
librarian  to  this  institution,  in  the  persW 
Mr.  Breyley,  F.  A.  S.;  and  on  that  occawa 
we  expressed  an  opinion  that  a  favour»y* 
change  in  the  state  of  the  property  would 
speedily  result  from  the  new  management, 
some  very  efficacious  regulations  having  been 
recently  devised  by  the  committee,'  both  for 
placing  the  interests  of  the  proprietors  ur»->r. 
a  surer  basis,  ami  for  rendering  the  valuable 
library  of  the  institution  more  accessible  to  io 
members  than  heretofore.    We  are  now  gra- 
tified by  learning,  that  the  shares  have  im- 
proved nearly  one-fourth  during  the  lost 
three  months,  and  from  the  liberality  and 
very  honourable  conduct  evinced  at  a  Sptfai 
Meeting  tjf  Proprifton,  on  Wednesday  last, 
the  14  th  inst.,  we  cannot  doubt  but  that  the 
institution  will  immediately  obtain   a  yet 
higher  degree  of  estimation  in  public  optakw, 
and  a  still  more  rapid  increase  in  the  value  of 
its  property. 

In  the  absence  of  Henry  Storks,  Esq.,  the 
regular  chairman,  the  proceedings  were  open- 
ed by  Mr.  Watson,  (one  of  the  managers,) 
through  whose  persevering  exertions,  a  mis- 
appropriation of  shares  by  the  late  secretarr 
was  originally  discovered.  Me  stated,  gene- 
rally, that  the  meeting  had  been  summoned 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  most  ex- 
pedient course  to  be  pursued,  in  regard  to 
fourteen  gentlemen  claiming  shar- 


of  the  said  secretary,  by  whom  their  several 
payments  had  been  received,  and  tickets  is- 
sued to  them,  but  altogether  without  either 
the  authority  or  knowledge  of  the  committee. 

Robert  Hunter,  Esq.,  F.  S.  A.,  the  Rev. 
John  Hewlett,  Iieut.  Gen.  Thornton,  bur 
M.  P.,  for  Woodstock,  and  several  other  gen- 
tlemen spoke  upon  the  question,  almost  ail 
of  whom  argued,  that,  from  the  apparent  re- 
sponsibility and  invested  power  of  the  b« 
secretary,  a  stranger  applying  for  shares  nn^t 
be  easily  deceived,  and  that  it  was,  therefore, 
incumbent  upon  the  proprietors,  from  prin- 
ciples of  equity,  liberality,  and  honour,  to  af- 
ford to  the  claimants  every  relief  that  the  re- 
gulations of  the  institution  would  admit.  This 
rt?;isoning  carried  conviction,  and  it  was  final- 
ly resolved,  neniine  eontrudktnta,  on  the  mo- 
tion of  Mr.  Hunter,  seconded  by  W .  B.  Rook*, 
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Esq.,  that,  in  consideration  of  all  the  circum- 
stances by  which  they  had  been  deceived,  the 
gentlemen  alluded  to  should  be  admitted  as 
honorary  life  members,  and  considered  to  be 
such  so  long  as  they  continued  to  pay  the 
annual  subscription  of  one  guinea,  in  com- 
mon with  the  body  of  proprietors,  but  with- 
out baring,  themselves,  any  share  or  proper- 
ty in  the  institution.  Whilst  litis  decision 
fully  establishes  the  high  character  of  the  so- 
ciety, it  should  be  known,  that  certain  rides 
have  been  newly  made,  in  regard  to  the  trans- 
ferring of  shares,  which  ensures  the  future  re- 
spectability of  the  institution ;  all  new  mem- 
bers, before  admission,  being  required,  by  a 
printed  form,  to  obtain  a  recommendation 
from  two  actual  proprietors,  under  their  re- 
spective signatures,  wliich  must  be  laid  before 
the  committee  of  management  for  their  ap- 
proval. The  admission  tickets,  also,  must 
now  be  signed  by  a  manager,  and  counter- 
signed by  die  secretary. 

Mr.  Wallace  has  delivered  two  lectures  on 
autonomy  at  the  Western  Literary  Institu- 


THB  BEE, 

Mr.  Bulwcr's  strong  assertion  in  his  Au- 
tumn in  Greece,  of  the  late  General  Mail- 
land's  being  an  '  abominable  tyrant,'  may  be 
partly  owing  to  the  general  having  been  a 
strict  disciplinarian ; — that  he  was  not  a  man 
of  the  most  delicate  feelings,  die  following 
unpublished  anecdote  will  show  :-.whcn  he 
was  governor  of  Ceylon,  ah  unfortunate  sol- 
dier who  had  been  found  drunk  upon  duty, 
was  put  by  his  serjeant  under  confinement : 
while  still  under  the  influence  of  intoxication, 
he  possessed  himself  of  a  loaded  musket,  and 
fired  at  the  serjeant  who  had  ordered  him 
into  custody,  but  did  not  wound  him ;  for 
this  serious  offence  against  humanity  and 
military  law,  he  was  brought  to  a  court-mar- 
tial, found  guilty,  and  condemited  to  be  shot. 
The  morning  appointed  for  execution  of  the 
sentence,  die  garrison  were  assembled  to  see 
it  carried  into  effect.  The  culprit  had  ex- 
pressed contrition,  and  urged  his  former  cor- 
rect conduct  in  mitigation  of  punishment, 
but  in  vain.  At  the  fatal  hour,  the  governor 
was  announced,  and  more  than  one  hoped 
he  had  come  to  commute  the  sentence — hut, 
no ;  he  came  to  see  the  unhappy  man  suffer ! 

Animal  Fancy  and  Parental  Value. — 
A  certain  person  has  two  jack -daws,  of 
which  he  is  particularly  fond  :  4  Jack-daws,' 


lie  says,  1  is 


animals  that  is. 


Talking  with  a  friend  the  other  day,  in  the 
presence  of  the  daws, '  Tom,'  said  ho, 4  Tom, 
I  would  sooner  lose  my  father  and  mother 
than  them  birds;  in  fact  I'd  sooner  lose  £2.' 

WLULT  M  I.T  HO  It  O  LOGICAL  JOLIt.NAU 


The  Gwyneddigion  (Cambrian)  Society 
held  its  fifty-fourth  anniversary  on  Monday 
last  at  the  Wood  pack  Tavern,  Cornh  ill  The 
musical  arrangements  were  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Parry. 

In  the  press,  Early  Metrical  Tales;  includ- 
ing the  History  of  Sir  Egeir,  Sir  Gryme,  and 
Sir  Gray  Stuil. 

The  third  volume  of  the  works  of  Canora, 
in  sculpture  aod  modelling,  engraved  in  out- 
line by  Henry  Moses,  whtehJjBs  been  for 
Some  time  iu  preparation,  will  appear  short- 
ly. It  will  consist  of  six  double  parts,  each 
containing  tea  engravings,  with  descriptions 
from  the  Italian  of  the  Countess  Albrizzi. 

The  number  of  students  in  die  univeriity 
of  Gottingen  has  diminished  this  half  year 
104.  Of  the  1545,  who  attended  last  half 
year,  470  have  quilled,  part  voluntarily  and 
part  in  consequence  of  injunctions  from  the 
tribunal  of  the  university.  The  number  of 
dents  is  at  present  375,  in  all  1441  ; 
i  half  of  whom  are  foreigners!  including 
even  some  Americans. 

Mr.  Bowles  has  in  the  press  a  Reply  to 
tl  if  last  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Koscoe ;  and  also 
some  observations  on  the  last  Quarterly  Re- 
view relative  to  1'ope,  bodi  of  which  will 
shortly  make  their  appearance.  ,  . 

'five  third  and  fourth  parts  of  Lord  North- 
wieVs  Selection  of  Ancient  Coins  will  be  rea- 
dy in  a  few  days.  They  are  drawn  by  Del 
I  rate,  a  distinguished  pupil  of  Canova,  and 

,  ■     , ,  «.»    *       .  ■         ...   ..        t  ,  liui  k- jutt  puUnhtii. — CralHJ  •  l.nivntal  llulor  id 

engraved  by  Henry  Moses,  with  descriptions  D,cik.u..,.  t£> vol..  Uo.soo  portraits.  *.d  „o.ne„.u. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

J.  J.  LcathwicVs  Ode  to  Imagination,  and  a 
Defence  of  the  British  Museum,  will  appear  in 
our  next. 

Buck  Numbers  of  TiiKLiffcitAitr  Chronicle 
stamped,  ran  seldom  be  supplied  after  the  day 
of  publication  ;  but  any  of  the  unstamped  Num- 
bers may  be  obtained  througb  the  country  book- 
sellers, who  can  supply,  upon  ordei,  any  de- 
ficiency either  in  tin)  moulhly 
pttrtt,  or  annual  volumes 

Wo 


by  George  Henry  Noehdcn,  LL.  D.,  of  die   »m«I«uU,  m  a«  boardv— The  Mirror  »( the  Mouth. 

ItritMi  MucMim  K-r  P"*  *d  — Brady Varieties  of  Literaluie  — 

•PJrnS    •  t   .     r        .    !  B3»?>  Law  of  &**m«s,7..«W.— MColloch  on  Puli- 

The  History  of  Fainting  in  Italy,  from  the   uai  Economy,  ia*.—  Unmet  Custom*  of  the  Excite. 

Period  of  the  Revival  of  the  Fine  Arts  to  ihu^U'  -Wi«r.r»Trj.uUiio« i»f  T»»o,  thro*  ».)».  at  a, - 

v.    ,      ,    .      «.•_*..       .i  .  i  .    ,     Myddlelon  on  Coutuuiptn.u,  4i — Illustration  nfjnp- 

End  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  translated  ^uu  lbt  iMttta>.,.  v-Pooie  •  ta  ma  Education, 

from  the  Original  Italian  of  the  Abbate  L*ti-  41...  U.  U*  Ga!.-Aru»airoug-.  Gaelic  DiUion.ry.7t6a- 

giLanxi,  byThomasRoscoe.Ksq.  isintne  ^^^^^Xi^7?Z 

and  two  volumes  of  this  important  — umtmy,  3»oU.*7»  —  Wotmiu*ur  R*»i*w,No.8.aa. 

— Smiles'  fee  all  Seasons,  and  edition,  0a—  llurwlit** 

A  medal  -  i  I*^J^^>»^  i>*^  B-1"u-,0< 

the  Cardigai 
the  best  Web 
digion.' 


CONDUCTED  BY  A.  JAMIESON,  LL.D. 
Author  if  a  CcUttlal  .Ulai,  outd  levtrml  If'orki  cm 
Education. 

IN  Consequence  of  the  Removal  of  his  Esta- 
blishment from  Krntingtoo  to  Ileatou.  Dr.  Jami*- 
M>n  deenu  it  ex|tcdlcul  respectfully  In  Miltmit  to  the 
Public*  very  brief  Pmtpertus  of  his  Plan  of  In 
Hon  i  toaxellier  with  tit*  Term  apoa 
Urntlrmen  are  educated  in  bi*  School. 

Ilrrluu  Huiik  b  abuat  half  a  mile  from  tb* 
Road,  and  nppo.it*  to  the  Cavalry  Uarracki  on  I 
•Jow  Ht-alh.Tbe  Divtaoce  ■•  abuut  II  WhS  from  l/n 

The  II'jum,  Prrmiaea,  and  (.round*  are  large,  extea* 
•iee,  and  nailed  round  |  the  domestic  / 
art  ample  and  airyt  and  the  Situation  it  , 
Ix  dtliy.  and  retired,  for  tb«  Bdacnlioii  of  Y« 

KrcMii  experienrt  and  otMerratiun,  lie.  Jaiaieson  has 
•do|ite<l  what  lie  considers  an  iniueoved  Metbod  of  con- 
ductmir,  the  Educstnia  «f  bis  hebotare,  tah<««  Enaig'ics 
are  unremittingly  directed  to  those  Braocbea  of  Know- 
ledge which  comprise  their  several  tMudies. 

As  res|>*cU  the  Discipline  of  the  School,  on  Boy  is 
left  niMvcupied  when  ha  ought  10  be-  employed  iu 
Study.  Older,  Accuracy,  and  Repetition,  tbe  Founda- 
tion, of  all  Improvement,  are  steadily  vhsrrvrd  and  un- 
remittingly put  in  practice.  By  the  bop*  of  Distinc- 
tion or  the  fear  of  I). <tti.ee.  the  Scholars  are  tanglit  to 
labour  tot  themselves,  both  in  learning  and  repeating 
their  Ix-asoue.  And  no  two  t lung,  ar*  more  dietinct 
than  a  spirit  of  virtuous  EmuLtioo  and  jealous  Ambi- 
tion. To  extirpate  tbe  latter  and  cultivate  the  tanner, 
is  a  ta»k  uf  no  common  difficulty;  yet  it  any  tea 
achieved  hy  cherishing  tbe  boat  powerful  feeling  in 
Youth,  tit*  love  of  motion  upward*,  by  Reward!  ,  for 
it  ia  lb*  nantO  *f  a  Prn*  which  tnalte*  !l  desirable.  Ac- 
cording to  this  plan,  there  arr,  Auucally,  twoMrd.ls 
foe  Classical,  and  two  also  for  Malbamalkal  ProO- 
ciency.  awaided  to  Ibnae  four  B<>)i  wlio  acquit  tbcm- 
wives  best  in  thuve  Hranches  of  Bducnlioa. 

Ileligtout  and  Moral  Principles,  those  of  tb*  Cte- 
rhi«m  and  Ijlurry  of  the  Established  Church,  adaptrd 
tola*  year,  of  the  Hnpiis,  aie  atteutiiely  iuculcal  rd  . 
and  private,  domestic,  and  public  Worship,  ar*  regu- 
larly oUcrved. 

Tin  Terms,  for  the  Board  and  Education  of  Pupils, 
under  Tea  Yean  of  Age,  ar*  Forty  fire  Guineas  a-ytr.tr; 
and  for  Boys  who  exec  d  that  Period,  Fifty  Guineas. 
Tbe  Chsige  for  lltoat  who  remain  dnr 
i*  Ten  Uuineaa  (or  each  Tern  at 
Chriittns*. 

As  extra,  the  French  t^rucuage.  Dancing,  and  Draw- 
ing, are  chaiged  each  Mix  tiuiuesai  Military  Eaercise, 
Four  Uuirtea.)  and  a  Singl*  Bed  aud  Washing,  each 
Five  Uuine*',— 4V|mV. 

The  Pupil,  sleep  in  .ingle  Bod*. 

Two  Sons  of  a  Family  arc  received  at  a  roanrl  Sum, 
so  a*  to  rover  the  annual  Charge  for  Board  and  Educa- 
tion, with  the  several  Heme  appropriated  to  Master*. 
There  Is  no  preliminary  Charge  for  Entrance;  tint  1 
Quarter's  Notice,  or  it*  Amount,  It  required  before  the 
removal  of  any  Pupil  from  the  School.  And  eacb  Hoy 
brings  with  him  Six  Tow.ls,  •  Silver  Spoon,  end  a 
Kmle  and  Fork.  t 

The  Pupils  have  the  Benefit  of  exeH lent  Man*.  At- 
las**, Globes,  a  powerful  Telescope,  a  Tboudolile,  Uvot, 
and  other  Mathematical  aud  Scientific  Instrument*, 
with  au  Eleifrir.il  Apparatus,  and  a  choice  Library, 

The  usual  Vacation,  are  Five  Week*  at  Chrtatmi., 
and  lb*  tame  a  Midsummer,  with  a  Work  at  P 
There  are  two  resident  Masters  in 
the  Princip.l,  tb*  one  a  French,  and  th*  other  a  Cu>«- 
lical  Teacher,  wb*  constantly  oiiperiiitend  the  Studio* 
of  lb*  Scholar*  In  tbe  Preparation  of  tbeir  Exercise* 
sod  LewMusout  of  School-Hour*.  . 


In  *  <  »  dae*  will 
Kdlnburgli  i  *tnl  Goo 


be  puhli.had.  by  Oliver  and  Boyd, 
ft  Whitl.krr.  Lnwlon,  in  on* 


CHvu-  coatainiag  4S0  closely  printed  pagei, 
da, 

JANUS;  or,  the  EDINBURGH  LITE- 
RARY ALMANACK.  To  b« jwbJudMd  annuity. 
Co*  teats. 
1  Hints  cooceruiog  lb*  Unrvemtiee. 
a.  Cbnrcb-Servie*  for  the  Orde.l  by  Fir*. 

3.  Specimens ol  III*  Rabbinical  Apologue. 

4.  Sonnets fiom  Hit  Germin  of  (.luck 
3.  Thought!  on  Bore*.   By  a  Bore. 

6  Maxims.  Fiom  Gorlhc. 
7.  Leave*. 

8  Ou  the  Rite  and  Decline  of  Nitloui. 
0.  Old  Fireielaud  Proverb*. 

10.  Mou*tacb*. 

11.  The  Player  and  hit  Poodl*. 
IS.  Th*  Return.   From  Goetb*. 

13.  The  Jew*  of  Worm*  iu  the  year  1348. 

14.  MsrceBonaris 


IS.  On  tit*  l*rime  Object* 
10.  DanU  and  UT 
17.  Napoleon. 
IS.  Aatipathi**. 
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10  T*  Death. 

70.  Glasgow  R*»i"ited-    By  — 
41.  Lament  for  Maclean  of  Aro*. 
22,  S«ir. ,«..<■    From  Geeth*. 
S3.  Poetry  and  Prow. 


fipt"  n  on  a 
Horhlseaa. 
aATh.t^itopbnfDe 
17.  p.pirrams,  kc. 
n.  The  l     ii-  -  of  Opera. 
91).  Hone  ff*n  tbe  Norman-  Frwoe  ti . 
:».  The  1 1  istoiy  of  Al  rat  her  end 


id. 


oil  Utauty. 

Arthur. 


Lovs  I'os-try. 

A  l'rWoc*  that  nay  *arve  for  all 

Imagination. 
Medal*,  or  Oliver***  and  1 
Tbe  Beasts  versus  Mm.   A  I 
Sliuni  on  Freediian. 
Katurdav  Nisdl  iu  (ho  Mum. 
Daniel  l"atbie,  Tola*  eoaiat 
On  tbt  Death  »f  Lord  tlyreaa.   From  lit*  Geru 


at. 

so 
ea 

41 


43.  Tbe 
*«  Mil**  Atbcrtaa. 

4.  V  Haeo**  Gear*. 
««;  The  lloim-SUf. 

47.  To  IK*  Spirit  of  Health. 

4U  (tMji.i» 

49.  New  Balldii.fi  at  Chnhr  id  ?e. 
M.  Tha  Crusadea— Chivalry— Piilirs*. 
M.  Otvmluu  oa  tbe  Study  of  History. 
■64.  luftarace  af  Usury  eo  Religion. 

05.  Vlioe  **d  Thought. 
M  Country  I. iff 

M  HmuiIiW  ScottUb. 

AC  Eafret  of  Growing  I'rospsnty. 

S7.  Tha  Traaapart. 

£*.  Pa*t**al— extracted  Iron  tlranraa  a  ad  Psychs,  a 
amr%lar  aad  ancient  MM.  reitjr  oas  Pneni. 
The  .publication  of  tait  Work  baa.  ir**n  circum- 
stance, ant  likely  to  ore  qr  again.  Iwrrn  deferred  ronai- 
atersbry  beyond  tha  tlmr  Intended  In  future  rear*, 
th«  vofnrns  will  be  m-ndaeed  in  tha  ant  week  of  No- 
v.mbcr  Tbe  Alitor  Km  tlir  saticfection  to  .tatr,  that 
fee  haa  leceivad  every  aaeur i ncc  of  etesaiy  sssd  csYicient 
uriaUac*  fro*  tb«  distinguished  literary  rliaractrrt 
who  hare  riwitrihoted  to  tha  prvernt  solom*. 


Just  published  (to  ha-  continued  in  Monthly  Number*, 
price  4a.  fid.  each),  Vol ume  II.  of 

BRITISH  EJiTOMOLOGY;  or,  Illm- 
t  rations  and  Doacriptioaa  of  the  Genera  of  IravxU 
found  in  Uieet  finiaia  mad  liclaud  i  containing  forty, 
right  highly  finished  plate*,  rolnwrrd  from  nature,  of 
tlx  most  hrauiifnt  and  rare  species,  together  atilh  fi  - 
gureeof  the  iuir,g^ims>*  Plant*  to  which  many  of  tbeie 


I-ondos.  i  printed  for  tlx 
■ood,  Jorte*.  and  Co  ,  No.  20,  I 

'      "      I    ..  '  ». 


THE  PANTHEON  Of  THE  PRESENT  AGB> 
Jaat  published,  price  TaraGaieMaa.  ia  i 
'  tared,  ia  3 
portrait!, 

rrim  PANTHEON  of  tlie  AGE;  or, 

a.  Memoirs  of  Three  Theuaand  Living  or  Coatrin- 
pocary  Public  Charxtara,  Bntish  aad  Fmeuja,  of  ail 
U.ma*  and  I'rofetakajia. 

Printed  for  Geo.  B.  Whi  Maker.  Ave, Maria  Una. 

'    This  day  i.poblisued,  lu  puat  hvn.  pricf  B*>.  board*. 

VARIETIES  of  LITERATURE;  brio* 
SrletlloDi  from  tltr  Portfolio  of  lite  late  Jcditi 
Bndy.  Eiq  the  Author  of  the  fl»vi«  CalenSarb,  kc. 
kc. arranged  and  adapfml  for  pohl>nlion. 

By  JOHN  HENRY  BRADY,  hif  Son. 
Printrd  for  Geo.  B.  Wliittaker,  Are-Maria  Laae. 
'  The  Varlellea include  prarrrlw,  llirlr  origin,  and  ex- 
i  •altetllaneoua  cullertion  of  thinga.  birto- 


riral  and  topograph  leal,  |. resenting  a  melange  of  rare 
facta  of  all  aorta,  gathared  from  aariout  aourcrt;  curi- 
ona  derirationr,  the  origin  of  name*  of  placet,  kc. 
These  are  dirersifled.  amutiug,  and  ia>tracti*«:  ia 
abort,  Mr.  Brady  a  Vartetica  of  Literature  are  curiou* 
and  ioterratrog  to  the  general  reader,  enterUiuing  a*  a 
lonngie  book,  and  valuable  as  a  work  of  reference.' — Li- 
terary Ch ronicie.  Dec.  lo. 


Hnndaomely  printed ,  in  a  clear  and  read  i  hie  type,  com- 
plete in  one  pocket  rolaiae,  l2ino.  lSe  hoanlv 

THE  PL&YS  of  WILLIAM  SIIAK- 
SPEiRE,  accnrately  prmled  from  the  text  of 
the  corm  led  copiei  left  by  the  bte  Geoige  Ktevent  and 
Edward  Maloae,  Eaan.    With  a  Gtoaaary. 

London  :  printed  lor  llurat.  Rohinaon,  and  Co.,  No. 
&,  Waterloo  Place,  Pall-Mai!  i  and  A-  Cou>Ubie  and 
Co .  Edinhorgh. 

Tbia  »ill  be  found  to  be  the  moat  beatrtifnl.  either  aa 
tothetyp<<:rapliy, 
edltioniAfKl  ' 

In  oue  eoi.  h  ™.  price  10*.  fid. 

AN  AUTUMN  in  GREECE,  awl 
GREECE  t«  the  C'IjOSB  of  IfflS. 
The  former  bv  H  LYTTON  Bl'LWER,  fcw, ,  in 
I^Urr*  tu  C  Brioeley  Sheridan.  Eaej  ,  the  kilter  by  a 
Reaideut  with  tbe  Gieeke,  recently  arrired.  Dedicated 
to  the  Right  H»n  Georitc  Canning 

Printed  for  John  Ebcra,27.  Old  Bond  Street. 


MASON  ON  8ELP-KNOWLEDGB. 
Chiiwlck  Pre**.— Tn  on*  pocket  aalarae.  elegantly 
printed,  aad  eaabelliehed  with  aa  trig  raring  >riar 
Stulbard,  R.  A.  price  la.  Gd.  hoards, 

SELF-KN(  )\V  LEDG  E ;  tv  Treatise,  show- 
iug  the  Mature  and  Benefit  of  that  lm|iariaal  iiri. 
race,  aad  the  Way  lo  AtUia  It ;  intermixed  with  eari- 
ou*  Baiectiana  and  Obaerratiora*  on  Raman  Nature. 
By  JOHN  MASON,  M  A. 
Chiiwlck:  printed  hy  C.  and  C.  Whitlinglum,  for 
-  Cbeapalde,  Ooaltag;  «d  Egley.  New 


This  day  I*  puMltbed,  No,  I.  of 

THE  WEEKLY  JOURNAL  of  SCI- 
ENCE, aad  the  ARTS.  Price  Sixpence.  Ta 
be  continued  Weakly. 

Tula  \- irk  ia  intended  to  furnish  to  the  puhtic.de- 
tallrd  and  accurate  Report*  of  the  meat  laceleatiagaad 
inatrudir*  Lecture*  delivered  at  tha  Western  Literary 
and  other  scientific  Inatitatioa*. 

In  addition  to  these  nrnreedings,  select  article*  npon 
Literature,  Scieoce,  and  the  Art*  generally,  will  form  a 
insol  feat  are  in  this  jnamal,  together  with  aril  r* 


cant  diaroveries.  imiiroreioents.  ineeiitiooa.palenti,  kc. 
in  the  tranour.  ramklcatioua  of  tbe  Arl»  and  Science*. 
Puhl,.hed  by  Wierwood.  Gitlwrt  and  Piper,  P«i*f- 
R..w.   To  be  had  of  all  ~ 
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ailAKSl'RARES  PlJvYS,  in 
O  soiall  Pocket  Volnme,  pr.otwl  by  Corrall, 
hcllliheii  with  a  rignrlte  of  'Sliakapear*  lietweea  Tra- 
gedy and  Caanedy,'  and  a  Portrait,  by  Kt<wharU.  price 
A"  I  la.  in  extra  Coarda,  or  Illustrated  with  JS  Eugsia- 
ing«,  price  2». 

Tliia  Volume  is  printed  npon  Paper  of  a  fine  silt  a 
texture,  with  Diamond  Type  of  a  clear  and  elegant 
farm ;  which,  combined  with  beautiful  pre.,  work,  rea- 
der the  Volume  a  cbeM'mier*  of  typographic  art,  b. 
Ibrrtu  auequ.lled  by  an*  of  the  presse*  uf  Europw. 

ANOTHER  EDITION,  with  JH  EngTa»ii«s.prliK> 
pally  from  dsaign*  by  Slothant.  in  Nine  extrctamy 
small  Volonie..  any  one  of  which  may  be  carried  m  a 
c.r.1  oue,  Is  puhl.rtied  at  £%.  17*.  I 
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NEW  PERIODICAL  WORK 
Pot  Young  Ptisans,  peculiarly  adapted  tat 

Javehlle  Lihrxriesi  kc 
On  the  «d  of  Jauanry.  IHSfi,  aril  he 
tlrely  Original  Work,  (to 
fill  1 .  r  i  The 

JUVENILE  MAGAZINE,  and  I>Ql)te 
Miscellany  ;  embellialied  with  a  handsome  Illnstra- 
tlre  Engrating  of  tbe  Infant  Lyra,  price  One  Shilling. 

Tbe  deargn  of  the  Edit-  i  is,  to  prodora  a  Monthly 
Prrhlicatioo  for  til*  exelo.iee  r.iitertairrment  of  Young 
1'rraent  of  both  Sexes,  to  CQMaitt  of  Eaaay  s ;  Tiles  ; 
Poetry,  original  aad  select;  Anecdotes;  Charades, 
kc. ;  brief  Notices  of  moat  of  the  popular  Jut  emir 
Publications  of  the  day ;  and  a  correct  List  of  Work, 
recently  pnhl  shed,  ai'weU  as  of  other*  in  tbe  pram,  ar 
in  course  of  publication. 

Each  Number  will  contain  from  Fifty  to  Sixty  Page* 
of  Letter- Pre**,  beautifully  printed  upon  a  flue  Paper, 
btrfnrcased.  la  a  neat  ornamental  Wrapper,  embellished 
with  a  handsome  illustrslinc  Engraving. 

As  delay  in  tbe  regular  nublicstiou  i.  prejudicial  to 
its  sale,  as  well  »<  ■  disappointment  to  the  Sub- 
scribers, the  Publisher  pledges  blaitelf  for  its  appear- 
ance on  the  first  day  of  every  month  ;  and,  with  a  view 
of  armrdfng enwuragrraenl  to  Youthful  Genius,  he  will  j 
feelmnch  pressure  in  presenting,  a.  a  Premium,  a  Cop, 
of  ■  THE  JTJVENILB  MAGAZINE  lo  those  L-.dk. 
and  Geutrernen  who  may  contribute  to  the  edification 
and  amoM-ment  of  the  rising  Gooerxthm ;  at  the  tame 
time  lie  most  remind  them,  that  their  productions  I 
•hoald  be  as  hnontc  as  pusaiMe,  the  nature  of  tbe  work 
not  adoiitthif  of  long  article*. 

Communications,  post  paid,  addressed  to  the  Editor, 
No  7.  Hsnover  Street,  will  meet  immediate  attention 

I/mdonr  pnhhsbed  by  H  R  Thomas,  Juvenile  Li- 
brary, No  7,  Hanover  Street,  Hanover  Seiuare ;  and 
snld  toy  J.  Sutherland,  rSmnhmgto ;  W.  R.  M'Phun, 
Gla»ir>w;  and  Westlry  and  Tyrrell.  1>D trim,  to  whom 
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STORIES  for  IbVciiKtsTMAS  WEEK, 
In  trot*  lias. 
Printed  for  Howell  and  Stewart  Kc*.  Holhom 

JTJVENILF.  CHRISTMAS  SPORTS,  AND  PAR 
LOUR  EVENING  RECBEATIONa. 
Jnst  published,  iu  one  volume  small  Svtv  price  aa.  5J 
hoard*, 

PINTER  EVENING  PASTIMES;  *, 

tbe  Merry-Maker'a  Companioui  c«wl  aasuy  ' 
complete  C'iftrclkili  of  Evening  Sports,  iuasalu, 
Twelfth- N  ght  oscamooias,  with  copiwa*  dirawjsWaskx 
crying  Putfeita,  and  promoting  hannles*  rutitb  ad» 
noceut  amnaemeut.  Tbe  whole  aelected,  adtrrea,  *U 
compared,  ty      RACHAEI.  REVEL.  Spir»»l<-r 

BookseUert  in  Town  and  Osautry. 

THE  SKY  LARK;  SONGS  SET  TO  MIT^fC. 
T*  owe  large  i 
eagra v i  ug  I 
boaraa,  ' 

THE  SKY  LARK;  a  Choice  Sdectioc 

X  of  th«  most  admired  Popular  Bong*. 
PUidtirs,  Sent, mental,  llumorova,  aad  JJacct 
Tha  whole  ar  asp  gad  for  the  Voice,  Vastia.  and  Plate. 

Londoa:  pahlishsd  by  Thomaa  Ten,  73,  CbraptiJe  . 
R.  Urtfun  and  T~n    Pllafll  11 1  and  M.  TjaoJry.  Psrvj 

HOWARDS  BEAITTIES  OF  SHESlDaV?!. 
!•  on*  vol.  rayal  33mo  price  2s.  8d  hoards, 

rpHV.  BEAUTIES  of  .sHERII), 
K    listing  uf 
and  Sueechea. 

By  ALFRED  HOWARD. 

'  Tht*  work  will  afford  la  tile  reader  a  cucecttete  tee- 
ter* of  the  powerful  mind  of  Sheridan,  in  all  rt.  eseW. 
tonus.  It  contain*  the  flaea  spec  1  mesas  of  has  paartry 
(in  fsct  all  his  beat  poems);  ef  hi*  dramatis:  wr?t.ags, 
and  also  of  his  •  ration*.  As  a  sapplemenl  aasat  eaasnpa- 
nion  to  the  late  exceileat  Life  *f  Shafristau,  hy  Mr 
M .or.-,  it  will  be  foand  to  be  witUont  a  rival. 

Londonr  printed  by  T.  Davison,  for  Tfeocna*  Tecg 
Che-nshfe;  «M  by  G.iffia  S  C. ,  1 
W  «tl*y  and  Tyrrell,  I 


In  3  toN  Idbitti  price  %4b.  bo 

PANDU1UNG  1IARI  ;  or, 
a  Hiudoo. 

4  Tbe  Book  before  ns  1*  evidently  penned  by  ease 
acquainted  with  tbe  country  in  which  tire  aerw  k 
laid.  The  Author,  or  rather  Editor,  for  *o  ke  I 
nates  himself,  has  preferred  krrnina;  close  to 
claaracter.  than  In  range  widely  id  the  de 


•Imiax  ii 


fancy.    It  i,  fair,  therefore,  we  consider  I 


book  in 


— -  a  ■    -  -        "  '  •  1  —  -   » — . »  m 

is  |ioint  of  view  j  and  it  will  be  fooaad  aas  eu  trrtaiu.  n. 
*rk,  imparliiur,  with  amaacuieut,  uo  small  share  «t 
eful  information."— New  Monthly  Magarine. 


and  Westley  and  Tyrrell.  I 
cation,  may  sjsolw  address. 


thii  . 
work. 
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Paadurang  Qari  is  a  Novel  1  the  story .  raxssl  to  btwt 
been  written  by  *  Hindoo,  In  the  Mahratta  tiaarans.  is 
fictitious,  tmtugb  it  may  e'robenly  many  real  inctaicixrj 
and  aome  historical  facts,  which  w*  believe  it  daa*.  ft> 

?:rrat  merit,  independent  of  •  narrative  ftf  oootinoe- 
.".it— t ,  anal  great  variety  of  scene  anal  e*rcwiinsta-wr. 
lie*  la  It*  poatraitnre  0/  the  Hindoo  character.  Tha 
main  atary  is  replete  with  singular  adventure*,  savsse- 
timoa  auiusing,  at  others  paiuful,  bwt  always  Uratrac- 
tive.  There  ar*,  sin.  many  episode*,  which  will  os 
read  with  p !.  laufe  —  Literal  J Chroniclta. 
Printed  for  Geo.  B  ~ 
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l/>ndon-.  publnhnl  hy  Davidson.  1,  Sarrey  Street, Strand 
so  hy  Simpkin  snd  Marshall  ' 
'I  Mill 


win 


advertiaemetits are  received,  and  o 
tupkin  and  Mmeball.  Stationer*'  Hall  Court;  Booker, 23,  Pure  Street  ;  Rsy,  Creed  bur  R 
1  SutberlaiMl,  Gallon  Street.  Edinburgh  ,  Griffin  k  Co  /Glasgow  ;  and  by  all  Bookseller* 


mmunKstiinss' lor  the  Editor'  ipost  paid;  are  tu  lie  niUVe-ard. 
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REVIEW  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

Mcmoirrt  de  P.  L.  Hanet  Clery. 
AfemoirtofP.  t.  Hanet  Clery, formerly  Va- 
let de  Chambre  of  the  Jhtchcu  D'Aru 
litne,  and  Brother  of  the  faithful  Clery, 
1776" — 1823.  2  vols.  8vo.  Paris,  1825. 
Tuts  is  one  of  those  delightful  light  reading 
books  that  are  always  taken  up  with  pleasure ; 
it  is  full  of  anecdote,  written  in  a  slight  agree-, 
able  manner,  arid  makes  us  better  acquainted 
with  the  various  personages  than  works  which 
assume  a  higher  character;  it  has  no  pre  ten  - 
sions  to  fine  writing  or  literary  embellish- 
ment; it  is  the  plain  story  of  a  man  of  the 
world,  who  simply  relates  what ,  he  has  seen 
and  witnessed,  and  when  we  find  the  author 
a  confidential  servant  in  the  royal  household, 
wa  expect  to  find  (and  are  not  disappointed) 
interesting  sketches  of  the  domestic  life  of  the 
unfortunate  Lonis  and  Marie  Antoinette. 
If.  Hanet  paints  them  by  their  actions  in 
private,  which  are  the  surest  criterion.  We 
admire  Louis,  when  he  shows  how  sensible 
he  is  to-the  means  of  improving  the  comforts 
of  his  people;  we  sympathiie  whh  him  in 
his  paternal  feeling  at  the  least  idea  of  dan* 
per  in  his  children ;  and  we  laugh  to  see  him 
chide  the  carter  sot  flogging  his  homes  so 
hard,  to  make  tbenvdraw  the  cart  out  of  a  rat ; 
accept  the  offer  of  the  carter's  whip,  to  see  if 
he  can  do  better,  overturning  the  eart,  and 
then  helping  the  man  to  load  it  again.  '  ■ 
The  queen  is  shown  to  be  a  tender-hearted 
mother  and  a  warm  friend.  Hanet  did  not  emi- 
grate like  his  brother;  he  accepted  an  office 
nnder  the  revolutionary  government,  and  he 
accordingly  makes  us  acquainted  with  per- 
sonages of  all  ranks .  bis  life  was  a  most  che- 
quered one,  aud  full  of  interest,  and  such, 
we  are  persuaded,  will  be  the  sentiment  of  all 
our  readers.  i .  , 

The  family  of  Clery,  whose  original  name 
seas  Hanet,  (that  of  Clery  having  been  adopt- 
ed,) had  been  for  about  a  century  favorites 
with  the  kings  of  France,  arid  the  circum- 
stance which  rendered  the  immediate  ances- 
tor of  the  subject  of  these  memoirs  so,  is  too 
curious  to  be  omittett;—  ' 

'  It  is'  well  known  that,  to  1708,  after  the 
reverses  of  Louis  XIV'.,  some  Dutch  officers 
eonim.-.l  to.  penetrate  into  Franco,  from 
Courtrai,  as  far  as  Versailles.  They  watched 
for.  the  dauphin,  in  hopes  of  getting  pos- 
session of  bis  person,  and  carrying  him  off; 
and  they  thought  they  had  succeeded  in  the 
attempt,  on  die  bridge  of  Sevres.  Having 
observed  there  a  carriage  with  the  royal  arms, 
and  being  deceived  by  the  resemblance  of  a 
young  nobleman,  who  was  in  it,  to  that 
prince,  they  seized  the  person  of  the  Marquis 
of  Beringhc— 
Vol.  Vlf. 


As  soon  as  the  news  tva 
were  despatched  upon  all  the  roads,  with  the 
necessary  orders  for  stopping  them. 

'  Jean  Hanet,  surnamed  Prevot,  because  he 
had  formerly  been  a  fencing  master,  was  at 
that  time  attached  to  the  royal  stables,  as 
purveyor  of  horses  and  forage.  This  man, 
who  was  very  tall,  and  possessed  of  such 
strength,  that  he  was  able  to  break  in  the 
most  powerful  and  vicious,  horses,  was  much 
protected  and  favoured  by  M.»  De  Bering- 
ham. 

'Jean  Hanet  learnt  the  mistake  of  the 
Dutch  officers,  in  conveying  off  his  protector. 
Inspired  ai.d  actuated  by  gratitude,  he  ob- 
tained permission  to  go  auto  a>  a  courier,  and 
having  received  his  orders,  he  mounted  one 
<>f  the  horses,  and  set  out  at  full  speed  after 
the  enemy,  who  hod  full  two  hours  start  of 
him.  He  fortunately  followed  the  same 
road :  he  overtook  them,  and,  having  passed 
by  them  unknown,  he  arrived  at  Perouue  be- 
fore them.  He  showed  his  orders  to  the  go- 
vernor, who,  on  their  arrival,  ordered  the 
gates  of  the  town  to  ba  shut,  and  thus  M.  De 
Beringham  recovered  his  liberty.  , 

'  This  nobleman,  on  his  return,  informed 
his  majesty,  that  Ins  deliverance  was  owing 
to  the  extraordinary  rapidity,  with  which 
Jean  Hanet  performed  the  journey.  Struck 
with  so  strong  a  mark  of  attachment,  the 
kiug  wished  to  see  so  -  fctthful  and  teutons  a 
servant;  and  from  this  time  be  deigned  to 
honour  him  with  his  attention. 

'  It  is  necessary  here  to  remark,  that  the 
corpulency,  strength,  and  aridity  of  Jean 
Hanet,  from  whom  I  am  descended  (ha 
was  my  great  grandfather^,  have  always  been 
hereditary  in  his  family ;  the  mvmbers'of  it,  at 
the  present  moment,  posies*  the  same  cha- 
racteristics. 

'  Having  acquired  a  sufficient  competency, 
he  wishedto  repose  from  the  fatigues  of  bu- 
siness, lie  rvtired  into  his  native  country, 
Normandy,  and  bought  the  small  territory 
of  Clery,  of  which  h«  took  the  name,  and 
which  has  remained  with  his  descendants. 

'  Several  of  his,  sons  followed  their  father's 
profession,  and  were  successively  attached  to 
the  royal  stables.  One  of  them,  more  enter- 
prising than  the  rest,  besides  his  business  in 
horses  and  forage;  took  the  lease  of  a  farm 
belonging  to  the  priory  of  Jardi,  situated  be- 
tween Vaucressou  and  Versailles.  He  also 
had  a  large  family.  One  of  his  sons  was 
called  Benjamcnt  Cant  Hooet.' 

The  parents  of  M.  Clery  wese  Benjamin 
Hanet  and  Marguerite  Laurent,  and,  says  our 
author,  with  his  usual  kind  feeling  and  sim- 
plicity, '  without  pretending  to  value  our- 
selves upon  tlie  gifts  of  nature,  I  can  fairly 
say  that  my  tidier  was  as  handsome  for  a 


man  as  my  mother  was  for  a  woman.'  Tim 
character  he  gives  of  her  beauty  is  illustrated, 
by  an  anecdote  of  its  having  drawn  fortii  tin?, 
praises  of  the  dauphiness,  who  selected  her  as 
tier  nurse,  and  had  her  conducted  to  die 
palace  at  Versailles,  where  she  was  'acknow- 
ledged to  be  the  most  beautiful  nurse  tlut 
they  had  seen  for  a  long  time.' 

'  Jt  is  the  custom  in  France,  about  two, 
the  confinement  of  any  of  the 
of  the  blood  royal,  to  select  four 
out  of  a  large  number  brought 
for  exarainauon.  These  four  are  called."  die 
Retained,"  and  when  the  child  is  born,  one, 
selected  from  these  four  is  charged  wjth  d>« 
care  of  suckling  .the  royal  infant ;  but  dm 
odier  three  ore  still  retained  as  a  matter  of 
precaution.'  •  7 

'  It  is  well  known  that  Louis  XIV.,  de* 
tined  in  every  way  to  be  something  extra  - 
ordinary,  came  iuto  the  world  with  two  teeth 
already  formed.  He  bit  his  first  nurse  to  dial 
degree,  that  she  positively  refused  to  suckle 
him ;  a  second  was  called,  to  whom  ho  did 
the  same,  and  she  retired  much  uUnncd ;  a 
third  shared  tbe  same  fate.  At  last,  when 
the  fourth  came,  who  was  a  beautiful,  strong, 
and  resolute  country  woman,  they  thought  it 
right  to  inform  her  what  had  happened. 

Well,"  said  she,  "  if  that  h«  all,!  have  no 
fears.  Bring  ma  the  chill."  He  bit  her  tiif 
same  as  the  rest.  Upon  which,  sejting  aside, 
and  braving  ail  etiquette,  she  gave  the  royaj 
child  a  smart  slap  on  the  bottom  widi  the 
palm  of  her  hand,  he  immediately  began  to 
suck,  ami  after  Uiis  she  continued  to  nur.-e 
him  without  being' again  bitten.  From  hence 
is  derived  the  custom  of  always  retaining  the 
number  of  four  wet-nurses.' 

Unfortunately  for  Madame  Clery,  sho  fell 
against  the  arm  of  a  chair  and  knocked  out 
two  of  her  front-teeth. 

*  This  accident  could  eertaiuly  have  no-in- 
fluence upon  her  health,  which  was  in  tlm 
best  possible  state ;  but  etiquette  was  loo 
strictly  observed  at  the  court  of  Louis  XV. 
to  permit  a  nurse  who  had  lost  two  of  Imr 
front  teeth  from  suckling  a  royal  infant.' 

The  father  of  the  two  (Jlerys  was  a  prac- 
tical fanner,  who  brought  his  sons  up  with  a 
knowledge  of  agriculture, and  he  even  taught 
them  to  make  the  implements  of  agriculture 
commonly  in  use. 

Our  autlior,  whom  we  shall  call  Hanet,  as 
he  calls  himself,  in  order  to  distinguish  him 
from  his  brother,  after  having  a  good  educa- 
tion, entered  the  service  of  the  rrinoess  de 
Guemeuee ;  he  speaks  in  the  highest  terms 
of  the  kindness  of  his  elder  brother. 

After  remaining  some  time  in  the  service 
of  the  princess,  Hanet  became  valet  de  cham- 
bre to  uiadame  royale.  lie  relates  a  singular 
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which  occurred  to  the  dauphin 
(Louis  XVII.)  when  about  a  year  old. 

'  Madame  Duparc,  who  had  the  charge  of 
the  prince's  food,  wu  so  imprudent  as  to 
desire  the  servant  to  make  some  panada, 
which  was  made  of  dried  crumbs  of  bread 
very  finely  pounded ;  the  maid,  not  having 
the  marble  pestle  and  mortar,  which  was 
always  made  use  of  for  this  purpose,  at  hand, 
took  a  bottle,  and  rolling  it  on  the  crumbs, 
bruised  them  in  this  manner.  Their  majes- 
ties, who  never  failed  to  be  present  at  the 
prince's  meals,  remarked  to  Madame  Rous- 
seau, who  fed  the  child,  that  the  panada  was 
much  too  hot,  Madame  Rousseau  took  a 
to  cool  it ;  but  in  stirring  it  up  she 
;  hard  in  it.  The  first  physician, 
as  present,  immediately  had 
the  panada  sifted,  and  found  in  it  a  quantity 
of  pounded  glass. 

'  The  alarm  of  Louis  XVI.  and  of  Marie 
Antoinette  may  easily  be  conceived,  for  they 
knew  not  who  to  suspect  among  all  those 
who  were  about  the  prince;  the  whole 
sponsiuiiity  ot  ner  situation  nasnea  on  nia- 
dame  de  Gutfmeiice's  mind  ;  she  became  as 
pale  as  death,  was  seized  with  convulsions, 
and  was  carried  senseless  out  of  the  apart- 
ment. Happily  every  thing  soon  came  to 
light.  Madame  Duparc  was  interrogated 
about  the  panada,  winch  she  was  supposed 
to  have  prepared  herself ;  the  frankly  owned 
that  she  had  given  it  to  her  servant  to  make 
She,  in  her  turn,  was  desired  to  show  die 
mortar,  which  she  ought  to  have  made  use 
of,  and  by  declaring  that  she  made  use  of  a 
bottle,  the  enigma  was  soon  explained.  The 
bottle  was  examined,  and  it  was  discovered 
that  in  making  it  the  air  had  formed  globules 
on  the  surface,  that  these  globules  being 
broken  by  the  pressure  of  the  bottle  on  the 
crumbs  had  accidentally  mixed  with  it.  Se- 
renity  and  security  were  re-established  by  this 
explanation.  The  negligence  of  Madame 
Duparc  was  punished  by  her  discharge  with 
a  pension,  and  Madame  Bay  was  placed  in 
her  situation.' 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  affection  Louis 
XVI.,  and  his  queen,  the  UMated  Marie  An- 
toil  it  ite,  displayed  for  their  infant  family; 
and  the  king,  in  becoming  a  tutor,  invented 
an  instructive  amusement,  which  has  since 
been  extensively  adopted : — 

'The  Abbe'  Davaux  gave  madame  roy- 
al e  lessons  in  religion,  reading,  history,  my- 
thology, and  geography ;  at  the  geographi- 
cal lesson,  particularly,  the  king  was  always 
present,  and  presided.  ^  This  good  father,  to 
facilitate  his  daughter's  improvement,  in  a 
branch  of  education  which  he  knew  ex- 
tremely well,  cut  up  several  geographical 
maps  which  were  on  the  table,  and  placed  in 
this  manner,  the  general  division  of  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe,  and  the  smaller  divi- 
sions of  each  state,  in  succession,  before  his 
pupil.  This  study,  which  by  this  means, 
was  changed  into  a  game,  was  very  useful, 
and  Madame  soon  became  an  excellent  geo- 
grapher. Louis  XVI.  was  the  original  in- 
ventor of  this  manner  of  teaching,  which 
ha*  since  been  so  generally  adopted  in  all 
•  schools  throughout  Franco,  and  perhaps  in 
every  part  of  Europe. 


'The  queen,  on  her  part,  taught  her 
daughter  to  sew,  to  embroider,  and  all  kinds 
of  needle-work.  This  excellent  mother  taught 
her  child  to  make  shifts,  and  baby's  clothes, 
which  she  made  her  afterwards  distribute 
to  the  poor  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ver- 
sailles.' 

Lous  XVI.  was  ingenious  as  a  mechanic, 
and  on  one  occasion,  when  the  queen  had 
broken  a  key  in  a  lock,  he  undertook  to  repair 
it,  which  led  to  an  amusing  circumstance. 

'The  king  had  replaced  the  lock,  and,  in 
order  to  try  if  the  key  would  turn  well  on  the 
other  side,  he  had  gone  out  of  the  passage 
where  I  was ;  and  as  there  was  no  light  on 
the  other  side  of  the  door,  the  king  was  in  the 
dark.  It  happened  that  Delmas  was  expect- 
ing a  locksmith  to  mend  something  in  ma- 
dam's apartment  Seeing  a  man  with  his 
back  turned  to  him,  who  was  trying  a  key  in 
>ossible  way,  he  took  him  for  the 
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workman,  went  up  to  him,  and  striking  him 
rudely  on  the  shoulder,  exclaimed,  "Well, 
my  man,  you  make  us  wait  long  enough." 

'  The  king  opened  the  door,  and  turned 
round;  Delmas,  when  he  recognised  his 
master,  uttered  a  loud  cry.  The  queen,  who 
heard  it  in  madame's  room,  came  out,  and 
saw  poor  Delmas,  on  the  one  hand,  in  a 
great  fright,  and  on  the  .other,  the  king 
laughing  heartily,  and  rubbing  his  shoulder. 
He  might  well  have  said,  with  the  Marechal 

;n  George,  you 


need  not  have  struck  so  Hard."    I  Tvetr  ma- 
jesties seeing  poor  Delmas  so  frightened, 
consoled  him  with  their  usual  kindness.' 
(To  kt  coneluded  in  our  nert.J 


Path  to  Naval  Fame,  with  an  Index  of  Nau- 
tical Tenni  and  Phrases,  respectfully  dedi- 
cated to  the  Officers  of  his  Majesty's  Royal 
Navy,  Mows,  and  Land  Forces.  By 
Hknry  Barmet  Gascoicne,  Lieutenant 
of  the  Royal  Marines.  2nd  Edition.  With 
the  Author's  Poetic  Petition  to  his  Majesty. 
8vo.  pp.  126.    Warwick,  1825. 
In  reviewing  the  poems  of  Mr.  Wolfe,  we 
have  observed  that  to  an  accidental  circum- 
stance the  public  generally  is  indebted  for  a 
knowledge  of  them  and  their  author;  acci- 
dent, indeed,  does  much,  and  we  wonder 
some  bard  has  not  made  it  the  subject  of  a 
poem  :  within  the  last  few  days,  we  have 
seen  that  an  old  woman,  dropping  down  at 
the  door  of  a  bank  in  Mansion  House  Street, 
brought  a  ran  on  the  bank  for  several  days, 
and  we  might  go  on  enumerating  similar 
proofs  of  its  affects,  which  would  show  that 
it  has  more  influence  in  the  afTairs  of  this 
world  than  design,  did  we  not  know  '  there 
is  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends,  rough  hew 
them  as  we  will ' 

No  accident,  however,  has  occurred  hither- 
to to  bring  the  works  of  Lieut.  Gascoigne 
under  critical  notice,  although  he  is  a  prolific 
writer.  We  have  before  us  a  list  ot  eight 
works  he  has  written,  all  of  which  are '  pub- 
lished, recited,  and  sold  by  the 
Emma's  Cottage,  Emscote  Road, 
and  wherever  Hope  may  lead  him 

The  Path  to  Naval  Fame  was,  we  under- 
stand ,  written  in  1805,  under  the  title  of  The 
CruHe,  but 


the  title 

1  arae,  under  which  name  it  was  p*ibinbt£ 
but,  although  the  edition  was  sold,  the  fro- 
cecds,  owing  to  the  death  or  failure  d  On 
bookseller,  never  reached  the  authot'ipotiH 
The  new  edition  contains  several  additions. 
The  incidents  are  principally  founded  ca 
facts,  and  we  half  suspect  that  theawthoru 
the  hero  of  his  tale.  Tbe  work  u  «na> 
moral,  and  Lieut  Gascoigne  combiras  !r» 
and  loyalty  with  a  desmptkm  of  taw 
scenes  and  adventures.  That  Lieut.  G* 
coigne  is  an  amiable  man  is  evident  from  s 
writings,  which  are  directed  to  a  men:o?ra 
object,  that  of  inculcating  a  love  of  oot  coos- 
try,  and  of  a  profession  which  a  its  prosds 
glory  and  defence.  As  a  specimen  of  tr 
author's  abilities,  we  qu< 
address,  which  is  a  sort  of  i 
naval  heroes  of  the  late  war : 
Ye  youths! 
learn ; 

Comrades  of  old  !  who  for  employment  hw; 
Ye  naval  men !  who  weatberM  out  net  w- 
And  brav'd  grim  death  in  sack  teniae  fcm, 
Ye  gallant  soldier,  of  the  British  Hs»! 
Whose  glorious  deeds  in  bh^tot 
shine; 

Ye  worthy  Britons !  who  in  calm  repot. 
Enjoy  tbe  peace  which  from  their  eo»w* 
flows;. 

As  here  the  labours  of  the  nautk  maw, 
Describe  a  frigate  on  a  western  crmsr, 
From  past  experience  ber  advice  to 
And  bid  the  path  to  naval  honour*  Un 
If  now  i 
And  due  < 

To  higher  flights  L„ 
And  higher  themes  awake  her  naobc** 

To  mark  tbe  rise  and  ] 
Which  forms  tbe  basis  of  ear  1 
Wben  ancient 
shore, 

And  stones  and  arrows  forts'* 
To  mark  tbe  change  wben  ant  tot  •*•" 
roar'd  ,. 
From  clumsy  barks,  with  shot  of  snrt"*1' 
A  change  as  great  in  warfare  »'  atft 
As  though  we  now  should  lean  »  if- ' 

steam- 
To  mark  the  progress  of  tbe  oaoti*  srt« 
Who  flrtt,  by  co  npast,  dar'd  fwm  land  *?« 
Till  our  brave  Drake  the  British  flar n1*1 
In  «v*ry  clime,  and  sail'd  wound  U*  »«L 
To  take  a  leaf  from  tbe  b.ilonf  PM<- 


the  path  to  naval  honour*  Un 
ssistcd  by  a  friendly  g*lf, 
encouragement  at  lenjth  uxo 


And  show  the  rising  spirit  of  the  see ; 
When  Drake  and  Howasd,  Sons'  «*• 


How,  with  Sew 


Rookc 

rpris'd  tbe  dons,  and  thus  Gibraltar  N 
For  Porto  Belio  and  iDtnoiic 
ie  honest  Vernon  slill  must  hw  on 


Bnr 

Fori 
The  honest  Ve 

To  show  great  An 
Through  loss  of  f 
hin'd; 

How  his  brave  seal  could  < 
And  gain'd  reward  by  me 

To  count  the  victories  by  I 
And  Dogger  Bank  by  Parker  I 

To  tell  of  Howe,  the  floricwi  I 
And  then  in  turn  her  wilbnf  b«?*^' 
To  sing  of  Jervis,  all  his  triompte**- 
And  how  St.  Vincent  bade  our  wt>K»J»  • 
Of  gallant  Duncan  and  hi » k*™ 1 8 
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Of  active  Warren,  and  bis  squadron  light, 
The  mure  trill  speak  with  flee  and  ' 
light. 

Nor  must  Sir  Sidney  Smith  be  here 
To  whom  fatis  gave  the  euviablo  lot, 
On  Egypt's  shore,  to  give  t be  first  defeat 
To  Bonaparte,  and  make  biin  know  retreat. 

But  how  shall  vetse  in  nautic  strains  relate, 
A  Nelson's  glories  and  a  Nelson's  fate ! 
— Ob,  yes!  there's  inspiration  in  tbe thought, 
That  though  she  never  under  Nelson  fought ; 
And  lost  the  glory  of  Trafalgar's  day, 
Though  near  tbe  fleet  upon  her  forward  way, 
Tbe  risinj  dawu  which  did  succeed  the  fight. 
Gave  be,  a  grand,  and  oh !  a  glorious  sight ; 
The  British  fleet  in  safety  from  the  gale. 
O'er  whose  ezperienct  it  could  not  prevail ; 


While  far 
Spain 

Lay  conquer'd  logs  upon  the  boist'roas  main.— 
Tbe  beuty  Stracbao  well  will  grace  the 
book, 

Who  the  four  runners  from  Trafalgar  took  ; 
And  pieas'd  John  Bull,  to  hear  with  what  de- 
light 

He  met  tbe  foe,  auJ  won  the  equal  fi^ht. 

For  gallant  Saunter's  must  a  pajrc  be  found, 
On  Oib.'a  old  rock  with  naval  honours  crown'd ; 
Which  pleasing  scene  the  muse  delighted  saw, 
And  inspiration  from  the  thought  must  draw . 

For  old  Marengo  and  the  tight  Belle  Poulc, 
A  useful  lesson  in  our  naval  school, 
Sir  Harry  Burrard  Neale  must  have  a  place, 
Though  all  the  squadron  to  the  foe  gave  chase. 

These  are  the  themes  which  now  the  muse 
inspire, 

With  bolder  notes  to  strike  her  nautic  lyre  j 
For  acta  of  valour  to  reserve  a  place, 
And  bid  great  deed*  an  epic  poem  grace  ; 
la  single  actions  to  declare  each  name 
WhicU  gave  a  laurel  to  our  n  ival  fame : 
Thus  in  tbe  cause*  the  youthful  breast  to  lire, 
Aud  move  tbe  son  to  imitate  tbe  sire.' 

From  another  little  work,  which  the  author 
calls  The  Author's  Present  from  his  Cot  and 
Stall,  we  quote  the  following  playful  ud>lrcsi ; 
'to  visitors 
at  wa»wick  amd  l* amixgtok. 
4  Tbe  great  authors  of  old, 
As  the  story  is  told, 
Compos'd  and  repeated  their  verse  ; 
And  the  good  people  all 
Came  around  at  their  ct»l. 
To  listen  and  add  to  their  purse. 
'  But  in  these  alter'd  days, 
Though  an  author  gains  praise, 
He  may  starve  vbile  he  usefully  writes  j 
He  must  publish  nod  print, 
And  pay  others  to  hint, 
Who  reap  white  tbe  author  cndites. 
«  Yon  have  beard,  one  trad  alh 


you  to  look} 


And  buy  of  the  author  a  book. 
<  Aa  a  walk,  it's  not  far  ; 

With  hone,  gig,  or  car, 
An  airing  with  four  or  a  pair) 

A  abort  call  by  tbe  way. 

When  a  visit  you  pay, 
Or  to  Warwick's  old  castle  repair. 
«  Sometimes  I  repeat, 

And  would  fain  sell  each  sheet, 
B/  waiting  upon  you  myself; 

Your  favour*  t  ask. 

To  get  through  the  task, 
That  my 


Skfteket  of  Contra.  By  RonrsT  BfKSON. 
M.  A."  Ovo.  London,  1825.  Longman 
and  Co. 

Tnis  is  a  light  nnd  agreeable  volume  on  Cor- 
sica, a  place  which  will  for  ever  be  cele- 
brated on  account  of  its  giving  birth  to  Na- 
poleon Buonaparte.  The  author,  who  vi- 
sited Corsica  two  or  three  years  ago,  on  bu- 
siness, has  sketched,  in  a  lively  manner,  not 
only  many  of  his  adventures,  but  an  histo- 
rical account  of  the  island.  The  Corsican 
dialect,  for  it  is  not  a  distinct  language,  is  a 
sort  of  mixture  of  Tuscan,  Sicilian,  Sardi- 
nian, French  and  Genoese.  Of  Corsican 
customs,  we  are  told : — 

*  The  Corsicans  have  many  curious  cus- 
toms. The  Baron  de  Beaumont  says, "  Hav- 
ing wandered  one  evening,  accompanied  by 
a  native,  I  wished  to  enter  a  cabin  which  was  I 
difficult  of  access.  The  discharge  of  my  com- 
panion's musket  announced  our  presence.  I 
Immediately  a  shepherd  presented  himself  to 
us,  also  armed  with  a  gun ;  we  parleyed,  and 
then  were  admitted  into  his  dwelling."  This 
mode  of  visiting  of  course  requires  good  nerves. 

*  The  next  custom  which  I  am  going  to 
mention  is  not  so  common  as  formerly,  al- 
though it  does  not  seem  to  be  entirely  out  of 
date: — 

'  Mothers  of  families,  whose  husbands  have 
been  assassinated,  preserve  the  dress  of  the 
deceased  until  tlieir  children  grow  up  to  man- 
hood, and  then  show  them  the  clothes  tinged 
with  the  blood  of  their  fathers,  and  exhort 
them  to  vengeance ;  and  in  dispute  with 
others,  the  latter  taunt  them  if  they  have  not 
revenged  themselves.  "Thus,"  adds  M. 
Atrosuni,  "  these  unhappy  children  have  no 
other  alternative  than  to 'live  dishonoured,  or 
to  destroy  the  murderers  of  their  parents, 
and  they  rash  headlong  into  crime." 

'  The  moresca,  a  sort  of  mock-tight,  is  a 
very  favourite  spectacle  of  the  Corsicans,  and 
attracts  tbe  inhabitants  from  all  parts  of  the 
island.  In  this  exhibition,  there  arc  chal- 
lenges, single  combats,  and  a  general  battle, 
which  ends  with  the  defeat  of  tbe  party  re- 
presenting the  enemy  of  the  nation. 

'  The  long  courtships  that  generally  pre- 
cede the  marriages  of  a  more  civilized  peo- 
ple are  here  unknown ;  neither  is  the  bride- 
groom the  first  proposer  of  the  union. 

'  The  day  of  marriage  of  young  persons  is 
one  of  great  festivity.  In  the  evening  tbe 
bride  is  conducted  to  the  house  of  her  hus- 
band, amidst  the  music  of  violins  etcetera, 
whilst  the  attendants  sing  a  sort  of  gratulato- 
ry  epithalamrum.  The  huband  comes  out  of 
his  house  at  the  sound  of  the  music,  and, 
amidst  the  discharge  of  muskets,  receives  the 
company  with  cordiality;  offering  honey, 
fruits,  wine,  and  other  things,  for  their  re- 
freshment. When  the  married  couple  are 
advanced  in  rears,  so  that  the  union  is  not 
ikelyto  be  fruitful,  the  Corsicans  conduct 
themselves  in  a  totally  different  manner.  In- 
stead of  approaching  the  bridegroom's  house 
with  instruments  of  music,  they  come  then 
with  spades,  horns,  discordant  hells,  and 
make  a  frightful  cAartcori ;  thus  denoting 
their  disapprobation  of  a  marriage  which 
cannot  fulfil  one  of  the  chief  ends  for  which 


'  The  bridegroom  so  circumstanced  bears 
this  affront  with  good  grace,  since  t'te  custom 
is  very  ancient.' 

Corsica  does  not  seem  to  have  made  much 
progress  in  internal  improvement  or  the  faci- 
lities of  intercourse  :- 

'  The  prefect  is  frequently  fowl  to  wait 
seventeen  days  for  an  answer  to  a  letter  di- 
rected to  a  distant  commune :  and  it  some- 
times happens  that  several  m  nihs  elapse  be- 
fore a  commune  can  obtain  permission  to 
remove  a  nuisance  or  remedy  a  trifling  de- 
fect in  any  public  work.    Ar.i  t  roce  of  this 
crying  evil  is  afforded  me  by  the  sub-prefect 
of  the  arrondUsement  of  Calvi.   A  village 
fountain  was  out  of  order,  and  f fte  m  francs 
would  have  paid  the  expense  of  it  r?para- 
tion ;  but  it  was  necessary  to  pit  ce  d  regu- 
larly in  this  matter.   The  mayor  of  the  com- 
mune writes  to  tbe  sub-prefect  of  tne  aron- 
dissemcnt  for  permission  to  convene  a  muni- 
cipal council.    The  sub-prefect  t*ansmits 
the  request  to  the  prefect,  the  latter  acquaints 
the  sub-prefect  that  he  authorizes  the  meet- 
ing of  the  council;  the  sub  prefect  transmits 
this  authority  to  the  mayor,  the  nnysr  con- 
vokes the  council,  who  vote  accordi'g'y.  The 
/voces  verbal  of  their  deliberation  is  sent  to 
the  mayor,  and  by  him  to  the  su'-.-prefect, 
who  pruvuioruilly  approves  of  it,  and  he  t  ans- 
mits  it  to  the  prefect    The  prefect  having 
given  his  definite  approbate  n,  sends  back 
the  proch  verbal  to  the  sub-prefect,  who 
transmits  it  to  the  mayor,  charging  him  to 
cause  an  estimate  to  be  made  of  the  expanses. 
The  estimate  is  subjected  to  the  same  forms, 
and  afterwards  the  particulars  of  the  rate  to 
be  levied  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  commune. 
If  these  are  approved  of,  the  prefect,  in  the 
same  circuitous  mode  as  before,  directs  the 
mayor  to  proceed  to  adjudication.    Of  this 
another  prwis  verbal  is  made,  and,  after  a 
fresh  proviswnal  approbation  of  the  sub -pre- 
fect, and  another  dtfiniluc  approbation  by 
the  prefect,  the  mayor  gives  the  ne< 
orders  for  the  fountain  to  be  mended, 
after  the  commencement  of  this  long  i 
poodenco,  the  spring  ceased  to  flow,  nnd  the 
commune  was  without  water  while  twenty 
letters,  two  prods  verbmx,  an  estimate,  and 
a  rate,  travelled  successively  over  the  island. 
A  royal  ordinance  lias  lately,  in  some  measure, 
remedied  this  sort  of  evil  in  Corsica,  but  .->itll 
the  power  of  the  sub-prefect  and  mayors  of 
the  island  is  so  circumscribed,  that  they  can 
scarcely  do  anything  without  a  prior  corres- 
pondence with  the  perfect.' 

We  shall  conclude  with  an  anecdote  of 
Bonaparte's  mother  and  his  hat: — 

'  Madame  Mere,  we  are  informed,  was  al- 
ways penurious.  When  Captaiu  was 

at  the  military  college  at  Paris,  during  the 
consulate  of  Vapoleon,  Madame  Bonaparte 
used  to  invite  him,  as  a  relative,  to  her  own 
house.  On  one  of  those  occasions,  as  he  was 
returning  to  the  college,  she  made  the  young 
man  the  handsome  present  of  six  francs.  I 
have  this  from  his  own  hps.  Amongst  other 
curiosities  I  saw  the  hat  worn  by  Napoleon 
at  the  battle  of  Austerlitz :  it  was  exceeding- 
ly light,  and  of  his  peculiar  shape ;  the  rina 
of  the  fore  part  was  a  little  torn,  as  if  by  a 
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Caihtr**  *>  Medic*,  •  %rrfy,  Ethchooli 
aud  FJfrida,  a  Poem  ;  Jama  ihe  Third, 
King  of  Scotland,  a  Tragedy.    By  Wil- 
liam Wooplct,  Esq.    8vo.  pp.  215. 
I  on -.[■:■  >,  1S25.    Hatchard  and  Son. 
All  authors,  we  believe,  endeavour  to  put 
their  best  foot  foremost  in  a  preface,  when 
they  introduce  one ;  if,  however,  Mr.  Wood- 
ley  intended  this,  he  has  failed,  for  his  pre- 
face is  the  worst  thing  he  has  done,  and  is 
affected  and  ridiculous.    In  his  tragedies,  the 
titles  of  which  will  suggest  the  stories  on 
which  they  are  founded,  he  displays  more 
poetic  talent  than  knowledge  of  the  drama ; 
some  of  the  scenes,  however,  are  very  spi- 
rited.   From  the  tragedy  of  Catherine  de 
Medicis,  we  quote  part  of  a  scene  between 
Condi  and  Isabella  de  Lemciiil,  although  it 
is  on  the  stale  subject  of  lore  or  jealousy  :— 
*Emfr  Inbella.  The  Duke  of  Anjou  does 
me  wilful  wrong, 
In  prosecuting  thus  a  hateful  suit, 
Urged  by  bis  mother,  to  engage  my  heart; 
By  preferring  love  be  wearies  me  to  death, 
i  in  my  Cond6'a  breast, 
i '.'didst  Ibou  speak  of  me.  I 


ha.  My  lord! 

Con.  Spare  your  speech,  madam, 

For  I  could  sec  full  plainly  with  these  eyes 
Your  lips  meet  bis— the  Duke  of  Anjou"*,  ma- 
dam! 

Im.  I  pr'ytbee,  dear  my  lord,  don't  rashly 
hold 

Opiates*  that  I  ever  wrong' d  your  lips. 

Con.  My  lips,  madam !  I  thought  that  mo- 
dest lovs 

Had  banish'd  wantoa  and  Impure  desire.— 
That  you  were  virtuous,  chaste,  and  good. 
My  lips,  nudum  !  have  you  ne'er  wronged  my 

bed? 

/so.  What  wicked  slander  hnth  inform'd  you 
so? 

Con  How  could  thy  bosom  entertain  a 
thought 

To  do  me  such  irreparable  wrong? 
What  madness  moved  tbee  to  dishonour  me. 
Who  always  used  tbee  with  such  kind  regard  ? 
f>a.  Dishonour  thee,  my  lord!  thou  dost 
thyself 

Dishonour ;  for,  in  thus  suspecting  mo, 
Where  proof  is  wantiug  to  elicit  fact, 
Thou  show's),  by  thy  too  blind  credulity, 
An  e<uy  bias  to  some  artful  slur ; 
Losing  a  glorious  fame  io  the  possessing 
A  virtuous  love,  which  ceases  to  be  worth 
When  it  begins  to  be  suspected,— 
By  woiuuu  never  prized,  but  as  she  is 
By  man  relied  on,  and  by  self  approved. 

Co%.  Have  I  not  reason,  after  what  I've  seen, 
To  doubt,  distrust,  and  be  alarmed  for  fume  ! 
No  cause  for  my  belief!  when  I  have  heard— 

Jta.  Some  poisonous  coward  bus  abus'd 
thine  ear, 

And  stung  thy  virtue  with  toad -spotted  tongue 
Of  an  unheard  of  slander. — Bring  him  forth, 
The  base  licentious  villain,  to  my  face, 
And  I  will  prove  tlie  virtue  of  my  heart, 
Which,  like  a  mirror,  shall  reflect  his  guilt, 
And  baffle  calumny. 

Con.  fas  it    Oh!  how  like  a  gleam  of  light 
The  blusb  of  iunocencc  glow'd  upori  her  chick  ' 
Buch  is  the  quick  surprise  of  fearful  modesty  ; 
Kuch  the  start  of  virtue. 
(V..  fnbel.J  Declaiming  loudly  is  no 


Ita.  My  lord,  I  have  some  reason  to  be  loud, 

When  accusations  of  pernicious  sort 
Are  current  in  the  world  to  blast  my  fame. 
A  pool  will  mantle  at  a  gust  of  wind, 
E'ea  so  a  wounn's  temper,  if  meu  taint 
Her  name  by  scandal,  lavish'd  without  proof.* 
This  extract  affords  a  fair  specimen  of  Mr. 
Woodley's  talents. 


Uutorical  Noticct  of  the  Ciikgiate  Church  of 

St.  Marim-lt-Grawl.    By  Alfbed  Jons 

Kempc. 

(Concluded  from  p.  808). 
I  n  our  last  chronicle,  wc  gave  a  general  re- 
view of  this  work,  and  quoted  an  interesting 
notice  on  the  subject  of  sanctuary,  a  privilege 
for  which  this  place  was  anciently,  like  many 
others,  celebrated.  Mr.  Kempe  is  rather 
faulty  in  his  arrangements,  which  is,  however, 
the  only  fault  wc  have  to  find  with  him.  In 
the  course  of  his  work,  he  gives  various  in- 
teresting notices,  historical,  antiquarian,  and 
biographical ;  the  following,  relates  to  Ro- 
ger, Bishop  of  Salisbury,  who  in  1077,  was 
Dean  of  St.  Martins ; — 

'  Roger  Was  originally  the  priest  of  a  small 
chapel  in  the  vicinity  of  Caen,  in  Normandy. 

*  Prince  Henry,  the  third  son  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  accompanied  by  a  party  of 
attendant  knights,  chanced  to  enter  this  cha- 
pel. The  politic  churchman  considering, 
perhaps,  the  rank  of  his  auditors,  and  know- 
ing the  natural  ardour  and  impatience  of 
youth,  performed  the  mass  with  such  won- 
derful and  accommodating  rapidity,  that  he 
finished  before  bis  hearers  suspected  be  had 
well  begun. 

'  Prayer,  and  the  offices  of  religion,  in 
these  barbarous  ages,  appear  to  have  been 
considered  as  a  kind  of  expiatory  tribute  for 
all  sorts  of  offences,  and,  prov  ided  that  were 
duly  paid,  a  license  for  their  indulgence. 

'  The  promptitude  of  Roger  delighted  the 
whole  party,  who  declared  that  no  better 
chaplain  could  be  found  for  men  whose  pro- 
fession was  arms ;  and  Henry,  perhaps  con- 
ceiving that  it  might  be  well  applied  to  other 
matters,  took  him  into  his  service  as  a  do- 
mestic chaplain,  and  on  his  accession  to  the 
throne  of  England,  admitted  him  to  the 
highest  influence  and  offices  in  the  stale.' 

'  Roger  employed  his  influence  in  the  pro- 
motion of  his  relatives  and  friends.  For  bis 
reputed  son,  Roger,  surnamed,  says  Godwin, 
de  Paupert-ccntu,  he  procured  the  office  of 
chancellor ;  his  nephew  Alexander  was  elect- 
ed bishop  of  Ely  ;  his  nephew  Nigel  bishop 
of  Lincoln.' 

Roger  of  Salisbury,  after  swearing  fealty 
to  the  Empress  Matilda,  broke  his  oath,  and 
assisted  to  raise  Stephen  to  the  throne ;  he, 
however,  afterwards  became  suspected  by 
the  king  of  favouring  the  claims  of  Matilda, 
and  it  was,  therefore,  resolved  to  subject  him 
and  his  adherents  to  personal  restraint. 

'  For  this  purpose  tile  bishop  with  his  son 
and  nephews  were  summoned  to  a  council 
at  Oxford.  The  Bishop  of  Ely,  aware  of  the 
ultimate  end  of  this  mandate,  declined  to 
comply  with  it,  and  shut  himself  up  in  the 
castle  of  Devizes.  The  Bishop  of  Salisbury 
attended,  as  did  Roger  de  Paupere-censu, 
and  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  The  wily  prelate 
of  Salisbury 


Malmetbury,  (with  that  circumstantial  par- 
ticularity  so  charming  in  ancient  historian* 
contemporary  with  the  period  on  which  they 
treat,)  says,  he  heard  nim  utter,  previously 
to  his  setting  out,  the  following  significant, 
though  somewhat  hypocritical,  exclamatiorr, 
•  By  my  Lady  St.  Mary,  I  know  not  why, 
but  my  heart  revolts  at  this  journey  :  this  I 
am  sure  of,  that  I  shall  be  of  much  the  same 
service  at  court  as  a  foal  is  in  battle." 

'There,  either  by  accident  or  preconcerted 
design,  a  quarrel  took  place  between  the  ser- 
vants of  the  bishops  and  those  of  Alan  Earl 
of  Bretagne,  relative  to  a  right  of  quarters  ; 
which  had  a  melancholy  termination,  as  the 
Bishop  of  Salisbury's  retainers,  then  aittinc 
at  table,  left  their  meal  unfinished,  and  rasheo 
to  the  contest.   At  first  they  contended  with 
reproaches,  afterwards  with  swords ;  the  do- 
mestics of  Alan  were  put  to  flight,  and  h't» 
nephew  nearly  killed;  nor  was  the  victory 
gained  without  bloodshed  on  the  bishops 
side,  for  many  were  wounded  and  one  koutt 
even  slain.   This  violation  of  the  peace  aaj 
sanctity  of  the  king's  court  was  a  h^i.~- 
fence ;  the  king  demanded  of  the  bishop  tV 
keys  of  their  castles,  as  pledges  of  their  fc*- 
lity  to  him ;  and,  on  their  hesitating  to  con- 
ply,  ordered  them  into  close  confinement 

'  They  soon,  however,  consented  to  yieH 
up  their  castles  of  Sarum,  Sherborne,  ard 
Malmesbury  to  the  king.  But  Ely  aSL 
holding  out  in  Devizes,  which  his  uncle  hid 
made  the  strongest  fortress  in  England,  Ste- 
phen  repaired  to  the  siege  of  it.  taking  with 
nim  his  two  prisoners,  and  erecting  a  gallons 
before  the  fortress,  threatened  instantly  to 
hang  Roger  the  chancellortJavhose  Life,  as  a 
civilian,  he  could  take  away  wid 
lege ;  and  whose  person,  by  the 
sidcration,  he  had  laden  with 
unfortunate  Roger  was  forced  to 
ladder,  and  the  halter  was  applied  to  b « 
neck ;  when  the  bishop,  urged  by  the  ties  of 
nature,  earnestly  implored  Stephen  but  to 
spare  the  life  of  his  son ;  and,  to  prove  hi 
had  no  collusion  with  his  nephew,  who  so 
obstinately  held  out,  he  would  himself  remsn 
without  sustenance  until  the  castle  should 
yield.  On  the  third  day  of  his  uncle's  fast, 
the  nephew  surrendered,  and  the  impscnv 
treasures  which  were  found  in  the  ca«t*. 
plate,  jewels,  with  30,000  marks  in  money, 
became  the  spoil  of  the  otTenled  monarch.' 

The  king  was,  however,  afterwards  obliged 
to  make  some  concessions,  including  restitu- 
tion to  the  church  of  St.  Martin.  In  the 
midst  of  the  disorders  which  prevailed,  the 
life  of  Roger,  buhop  of  Salisbury  and  deaa 
of  St.  Martin,  bad  its  close  :— 

•  Worldly  disappointment  produced  such 
an  effect  on  him,  who  had  built  his  happin. , 
on  the  sandy  foundation  of  temporal  prospe- 
rity, that  he  fell  into  a  quartan  ague,  and  re- 
ceiving the  news  that  the  residue  of  his  trea- 
sures and  plate,  which  he  had  devoted  to  the 
completion  of  his  cathedral  church,  and  bad 
placed  as  for  sanctuary  on  the  very  table  %i 
its  altar,  was  carried  off,  he  fell  into  the  rav- 


ings of  frenzy,  and  in  that  miserable  : 
expired  on  the  1 1  th  of  December,  1 139.* 

The  privilege  of  sanctuary  at  St.  Martin's, 
as  all  such  privileges  were,  was  much  abused. 
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and  in  tho  reign  of  Rdward  VI.  it 
much  exposed.   In  this  reign, 

'  Whilst  a  soldier,  confined  in  Newgate  for 
some  offence,  was  being  conducted  to  Guild- 
hall in  the  custody  of  an  officer  of  the  city, 
in  passing  the  south  gate  of  St.  Martin's 
Sanctuary,  which  faced  Newgate  Street,  some 
of  his  comrades  rushed  out  of  a  neighbouring 
street,  rescued  him  from  the  officer,  and  fled 
with  him  to  the  holy  ground.  The  sheriffs, 
justly  indignant  at  so  barefaced  an  outrage, 
repaired  to  the  collegiate  church,  attended 
by  a  host  of  the  gazing  and  expectant  multi- 
tude, and  demanded  their  prisoner,  with  his 
daring  accomplices,  of  tho  commissary  or 
officer  in  charge  of  the  place.  On  his  re- 
fusal to  give  them  up,  the  sheriffs  boldly 
eeized  on  them  all,  and  committed  them  to 
safe  keeping. 

'This  was  a  severe  blow  to  our  foundation, 
M  it  struck  at  the  very  root  of  their  long  used 
but  unsalutary  franchise.    The  canons  who 


i  present  immediately  preferred 
stantial  complaint  to  their  dean.' 

'  Cawdray,  the  dean,  was  at  Cambridge 
when  he  received  this  letter,  and  immediately 
set  forward  to  London,  in  order  to  assert  the 
liberties  of  his  deanery ;  he  applied  to  the 
sheriffs  for  restitution  of  the  offenders  to 
sanctuary,  and  on  their  refusal  complained 
to  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  who  appointed 
him  a  hearing  in  their  presence,  within  five 
days.' 

The  mayor  and  city  made  >  strong  stand 
against  the  king  and  the  church  on  this  occa- 
sion, and  the  sheriffs  made  a  good  defence : 

'  Descending  to  particulars,  they  further 
said,  that  a  pan  of  the  precinct  of  St.  Martin's 
was,  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Second,  a 
common  way  ( venella )  lying  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Leonard  s,  and  leading  from  St.  Vedast's 
church  to  that  of  St.  Nicholas  at  the  Sham- 
bles ;  that  this  lane  becoming  the  nightly 
resort  of  ruffians,  at  the  instance  of  the  dean, 
and  by  consent  of  the  city,  it  was  stopped  up 
and  enclosed ;  the  king,  by  his  brief,  direct- 
ing inquisition  to  be  made  by  a  jury,  which 
found  that  the  enclosure  would  not  be  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  city. 

'  That  in  the  5th  year  of  the  same  mo- 
narch's reign,  Roger  de  Seyton  and  his  asso- 
ciates, justices  itinerant,  commanded  the 
mayor  and  citizens  diligently  to  inquire  what 
churches,  chapels,  and  colleges,  within  the 
city  were  of  the  advowson,  presentation,  or 
donation  of  the  king,  when  they  found  that 
this  of  St  Martin  was  one.  Tho  same  pre- 
cept was  issued  in  the  14th  of  Edward  the 
Second  by  Henry  de  Stanton,  justice  itine- 
rant, and  his  associates.  That  the  jury  of 
inquisition  then  presented  a  certain  solar  or 
overhanging  loft,  adjoining  to  the  church  of 
St.  Martin's,  which  was  three  feet  too  low, 
to  the  annoyance  of  the  passengers  in  the 
public  lane ;  Richard  de  Elsefield,  the  dean, 
attended  and  cheerfully  promised  that  the 
nuisance  should  be  corrected. 

'  They  then  proceeded  to  enumerate  se- 
veral murders  which  had  taken  place  in  and 
near  the  precinct,  the  perpetrators  of  which 
had  taken  sanctuary  ;  that  the  parties  were 
brought  before  the  sheriff*  and  coroner,  and 

the 


laws  of  their  country,  the  latter  made  their 
return  accordingly,  which  was  deposited  ac- 
cording to  custom,  within  the  treasury  of  the 
city. 

i  Some  of  these  cases  are  so  atrocious,  and 
show  so  strikingly  the  abuses  of  sanctuary, 
that  it  may  be  well  to  particularize  them : — 
1  In  the  2nd  of  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Second,  Kobert  Stody  murdered  a  woman, 
took  sanctuary  in  St.  Martin's,  and  afterwards 
made  his  escape. 

*  In  the  Cth  of  Edward  the  Third,  John 
Frowe,  of  Lincoln,  on  account  of  an  old 
grudge,  dogged  Rol>ert  Dodmerton,  a  ma- 
son, with  a  drawn  dagger  in  ins  hand,  and 
when  near  the  gate  of  St.  Martin's,  stabbed 
him  mortally  in  the  neck,  and  immediately 
took  sanctuary  in  tho  precinct. 

'In  the  16th  of  the  above-mentioned  reign, 
Lullay,  a  butcher  of  Cambridge,  stabbed  one 
Burgess  in  the  highway,  before  St.  Martin's 
college,  and  claimed  the  same  immunity. 

'  The  advocates  of  the  city  added,  that  as 
the  mayor  and  sheriffs  of  London  had  of  cus- 
tom, from  all  time,  enjoyed  the  privilege  of 
returning,  in  writing,  the  process  and  record 
of  all  causes  brought  before  tlicro  in  the  court 
of  Hustings,  to  the  king  or  any  of  his  justices 
without  the  city,  they,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  always  accustomed  to  return  the  same 
ore  tenia,  or  by  word  of  mouth,  before  the 
king's  justices  sitting  at  St.  Martiu's,  as  be- 
ing aplaco  within  the  city. 

'  That  various  persons  who  had  committed 
spoliations  and  felonies  within  the  precinct  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  V.  were  apprehended, 
tried  before  the  mayor  and  justices  of  the 
king,  and  outlawed.  That  in  the  first  of  the 
last  mentioned  king,  a  certain  deep  passage, 
in  which  ruffians  assembled  to  perpetrate 
their  predatory  exploits,  was  thrown  down, 
and  laid  open  by  the  officers  of  the  city.' 
Among  other  abuses— 
'  Numerous  fabricators  of  counterfeit  plate 
and  jewels  sought  immunity  for  their  fraudu- 
lent trade  within  the  walls  of  St.  Martin's. 
Long  after  the  dissolution  of  religious  houses 
and  suppression  of  sanctuaries,  they  appear 
to  have  kept  their  stand  on  this  privileged 
ground.  The  manufacture  of  St.  Martin's 
became  a  proverbial  expression  for  counter- 
feit ware ;  and  continued  so  even  in  the  se- 
venteenth century,  as  may  Iks  seen  from  the 
lines  of  that  great  master  of  wit  and  satire, 
Buder : — 
■  T"is  not  those  paltry  counterfeits, 

French  stones  which  In  our  eyes  you  set, 
But  our  right  diamonds  that  inspire, 
And  set  your  am'rous  heart*  on  tire. 
Mor  can  those  false  St.  Martin's  beadi, 
Which  on  our  lips  you  place  for  reds, 
And  make  us  wear  like  Indian  dames, 
Add  fuel  to  your  scorching  flames, 
But  I  bote,  true  rubies  of  the  rock, 
Which  in  our  cabinet,  we  lock." 
« In  the  year  1447  the  goldsmiths  of  Lon- 
don endeavoured  to  extend  their  right  of 
search  and  condemnation  of  counterfeit  plate 
to  the  precinct  of  our  church ;  and  it  is  stated, 
that  on  the  14th  of  March,  Thomas  Ryncr, 
John  Randon,  and  other  goldsmiths  of  Lon- 
don, "  repaired  to  St.  Martin's,  and  against 
the  privileges  of  the  place,  searched  the  gold 
smiths'  shop  in  the  sanctuary,  *- 


them  such  work  *'  longing  to  the  craftc  as 
them  liked."' 

The  zeal  of  Mr.  Kempe  carries  him  a  little 
too  far  in  his  praise  of  institutions  like  that  of 
St.  Martin  le  Grand,  particularly  when  he 
prefers  the  tyranny  of  the  court  of  Rome  to 
that  of  Henry  Vlll. ;  his  work  is,  however, 
an  interesting  one,  and  its  value  is  enhanced 
by  some  engravings  connected  with  this  an- 
cient edifice. 

Remain  of  the  Rev.  Charlet  Wolfe,  A.  B. 
toUh  a  Brief  Memoir  of  hit  Life.    By  the 
Rxv.  Joii.1  Russxll,  A.  M.  t  vols.  12mo. 
pp.  A52.    Dublin,  1825. 
To  the  accidental  circumstance  of  Captain 
Med  win  attributing  an  elegy  on  the  death  of 
Sir  John  Moore,  which  was  written  by  Mr. 
Wolfe,  to  a  wrong  person,  we  are  indebted 
for  these  volumes  and  the  knowledge  of  an 
author,  who  seemed  '  born  to  blush  unseen,' 
so  far  as  relates  to  the  public,  although  lie 
had  admirers  among  his  friends  and  tho  stn- 
dents  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  With 
regard  to  the  elegy  in  question  we  certainly 
think  it  has  been  overpraised,  and  that  Mr. 
Wolfe  has  furnished  much  better  claims  to 
popularity  as  a  poet  in  the  Remains  now 
published. 

Mr.  Wolfe  was  a  young,  enthusiastic, 
warm-hearted  Irish  clergyman,  whose  claims 
on  the  score  of  talents  and  piety  were  so 
much  neglected,  that  it  was  not  until  he  had 
reached  the  age  of  twenty-six  that  he  got  a 
benefice,  and  that  a  wretched  curacy  in  the 
north  of  Ireland— a  country  where  the  wealth 
of  the  Protestant  clergy  is  so  immense.  Tho 
life  of  a  modest  man  of  retired  habits,  like 
Mr.  Wolfe,  presents  little  interest,  on  account 
of  its  furnishing  so  little  incident  or  anecdote, 
we  shall,  therefore,  so  far  as  relates  to  him- 
self, only  state  a  few  particulars. 

Charles  Wolfe  was  the  youngest  son  of 
Theobald  Wolfe,  Esq.  of  Blackball,  in  tht 
County  of  Kitdare ;  he  was  born  in  Dublin, 
December  14, 1791 ;  his  father  dying  when 
he  was  young,  the  family  removed  to  Eng- 
land, where  C  hailes  received  his  principal 
education.  lie  greatly  distinguished  him- 
self in  classical  learning,  and  gave  early  pro- 
mise of  genius  before  he  entered  the  university 
of  Dublin,  which  was  not  until  the  year  1 809. 
In  1817  b*  took  orders,  and  successively  be- 
came curate  of  Ballyclog  in  Tyrone,  and 
Caalfield,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Donough- 
more — no  very  enviable  situation,  if  the  fol- 
lowing picture  of  an  Irish  curacy  be  correct: 

'  He  seldom  thought  of  providing  a  regu- 
lar raeaj ;  and  his  humble  cettage  exhibited 
every  appearance  of  the  neglect  of  the  ordi- 
nary comforts  of  life.  A  few  straggling  rmh- 
bottomed  chairs,  piled  up  with  his  books ;  a 
small  ricketty  table  before  the  fire-place,  co- 
vered with  parish  memoranda;  and  two 
trunks  containing  all  his  papers,  serving  at 
the  samo  time  to  cover  the  broken  parts  of 
the  floor,  constituted  all  the  furniture  of  his 
sitting-room.  The  mouldy  walls  of  the  clo- 
set, in  which  he  slept,  were  hanging  with 
loose  folds  of  damp  paper ;  and  bctwfeu 
this  wretched  cell  and  bis  parlour,  was  the 
kitchen,  which  was  occupied  try  the  disband- 
ed soldier,  his  wife,  and  their  numerous  brood 
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of  children,  who  had  migrated  with  him  from 
hi*  first  quarters,  and  seemed  now  in  full 


rusSL.s-.icm  of  the  wbole  concern,  entertaining 
him  merely  as  a  lodger,  and  usurping  the  en- 
tire, disposal  of  his  small  plot  of  ground,  as 
thu  absolute  lords  of  the  soil.' 

The  zeal  he  manifested  in  discharging  his 
church  duties  brought  ou  indisposition,  and 
iti  1822  little  hopes  were  entertained  of  his 
recovery.    In  that  year — 

1  About  the  end  of  November,  it  was  thought 
advisable,  as  the  last  remaining  hope,  that  he 
should  guard  against  the  severity  of  die  win- 
.ter,  by  removing  to  die  Cove  of  Cork,  which, 
by  its  peculiar  situation,  is  sheltered  on  all 
sides  from  the  harsh  and  prevailing  winds, 
Thither  he  was  accompanied  by  the  writer, 
and  a  near  relative,  to  whom  he  was  fondly 
attached.  For  a  short  time  he  appeared  to 
revive  a  little,  and  sometimes  entered  into 
conversation  with  atmosthis  usual  animation; 
but  the  first  unfavourable  change  of  weather 
shattered  his  remaining  strength:  lib  cough 
now  became  uearly  incessant,  and  a  distress- 
ing languor  weighed  down  his  frame.  In 
this  state  In  continued  until  the  2 1st  of  IV- 
luuary,  1823,  upou  the  morning  of  which 
day  he  expired,  in  the  32nd  year  of  his  age.* 

'  During  the  last  few  days  of  his  life,  when 
,  his  sufferings  became  more  distressing,  his 


:  expression  was,  44  This  light  afllic 
Hon— this  light  affliction!"— and,  when  the 
awful  crisis  drew  near,  he  still  maintained  | 
the  some  sweet  spirit  of  resignation.  Even 
then,  he  showed  an  instance  of  that  thought- 
ful benevolence—  that  amiable  tenderness  of 
feeling  which  formed  a  striking  trait  in  his 
character.  He  expressed  much  anxiety  about 
the  accommodation  of  an  attendant  who  was 
■taping  in  the  adjoining  room,  and  gave  even 
ninute  directions  respecting  it. 

1  On  going  to  bed  he  felt  very  drowsy,  and 
soon  after  the  stupor  of  death  began  to  creep 
over  him.  He  begnn  to  pray  for  all  his  dear- 
est friends  individually;  but,  his  voice  falter- 
ing, he  could  only  say,  "  God  bless  them 
all !"— ."  The  peace  of  God  and  of  Jesus 
Christ  overshadow  them — dwell  in  them — 
reign  in  them  !"— "  My  peace,"  said  he,  ad- 
dressing his  sister.  "  (die  peace  I  now  feel) 
be  with  you!"—-  Thou,  U  God!  will  keep 
him  in  perfect  peace  whose  miud  is  stayed 
on  thee.  '  His  speech  again  began  to  fail, 
and  he  fell  into  a  slumber;  but,  whenever  his 
senses  were  recalled,  he  relumed  to  prayer. 
1  Ie  repeated  part  of  the  Lord's  prayer,  but 
was  unable  to  proceed;  and  at  last,  with  a 
.  composure  scarcely  credible  at  such  a  mo- 
rnent,  he  whispered  to  the  dear  relative  who 
.  hung  over  his  death-bod,  "  Close  this  eye — 
the  other  is  closed  already — and  now,  fare- 
hcH!"  Then,  having  again  uttered  part  of 
the. Lord's  prayer,  he  fell  asleep.— 44  He  is 
not  dead,  but  sleepeth."  ' 

Of  his  poetical  talents,  which  were  of  a 
high  order,  we  subjoin  two  songs ;  they  will 
speak  for  themselves : — 

'  SONO. 

'  Air — tiramaehree. 
4  If  I  had  thought  thou  could 'st 
I  might  not  weep  for  thee  ; 
But  I  forgot,  when  by  thy  side, 
That  Uiuu  could'st  niottal  bei 


It  never  through  my  mind  bad  past, 

The  time  would  e'er  be  o'er, 
And  I  on  thee  should  look  my  last, 

And  thou  should 'st  smile  no  more ! 
•And  still  upon  that  face  I  look, 

And  think 'twill  smile  again! 
And  st.ll  the  thought  I  wiU  not  brook, 

That  I  must  look  in  vain ! 
But  when  1  speak— thou  dost  not  say, 

What  thou  ne'er  left'st  unsaid, 
And  now  1  feel,  as  well  I  may, 

Sweet  Mary !— thou  art  dead ! 
'  If  thou  would 'it  stay,  e'en  as  thou  art, 

All  cold,  and  all  serene — 
I  still  might  press  thy  silent  heart, 

And  where  thy  smiles  have  been  ! 
While  e'en  thy  chill  bleak  corse  I  have, 

Thon  seemest  still  miue  own, 
But  there  I  lay  thee  in  thy  grave — 

And  J  am  now  alone! 
4  I  do  uot  think,  where'er  thou  art, 

Thou  bast  forgotten  me ; 
And  I,  perhaps,  may  soothe  this  heart, 

In  thinking  too  of  tbee; 
Yet  there  was  round  thee  such  a  dawn, 

Of  light  ne'er  seen  before, 
As  fiucy  never  could  have  drawn, 

And  never  can  restore!' 

4  bono. 

4  Go,  forget  me — why  should  sorrow 

O'er  that  brow  a  shadow  fling  ; 
Go,  forget  me— and  to-morrow 

Brightly  smile  and  sweetly  sing. 
Smile— though  I  shall  not  be  near  thee  ; 
Sing— though  I  shall  never  hear  tbee: 

May  ihy  soul  with  pleasure  shine 

Lasting  as  the  gloom  of  mine. 
Go,  forget  me,  Ac. 

4  Like  the  sun,  thy  presence  glowing. 
Clothe*  the  meanett  things  in  light ; 
And  when  thou,  like  him,  art  going, 

Lmstliest  objects  fade  in  night. 
All  things  look'd  so  bright  about 
That  they  uothing  seem  without 
By  that  pure  and  lucid  mind 
Earthly  things  were  too  ichncd. 
Like  the  sun,  &c. 
*  Go,  thou  vision  wildly  gleaming, 
Softly  on  my  soul  that  fell ; 
Go,  for  me  no  lunger  beaming- 
Hope  and  beauty ;  fare  ye  well ! 
Go,  aud  all  that  oucc  delighted 
Take,  and  leave  me  all  benighted  ; 
Glory's  burning— generous  swell, 
Fancy  and  the  poet's  shell. 
Go,  thou  vision,  ftc' 

'the  frailty  of  beaut  v. 
4  1  must  tune  up  my  harp's  broken  string, 
For  the  fair  has  commanded  the  strain, 
But  yet  such  a  theme  will  1  sing, 
That  1  think  she'll  not  ask  me  again  : 
<  For,  I'll  tell  her,— Youth's  blossom  is  blown  ; 
And  that  beauty,  the  flower,  must  fade, 
(And,  sure,  if  a  lady  can  Irown, 
.  She'll  frown  at  the  words  I  have  said.) 
4  The  smiles  of  the  rose-bud  bow  fleet ! 
They  come — and  as  quickly  they  fly  ; 
The  violet  how  modest  and  sweet,— 
Yet  the  spring  sets  it  open  and  die. 
'  How  snow  white  the  lily  appeals, 
Yet  the  life  of  a  lily's  a  day  : 
And  the  snow  that  it  equals,  in  tears 

To-morrow  must  vanish  away. 
4  Ah,  beauty  !  of  all  things  on  earth 
How  inuuy  thy  charms  most  desire, 
Yet  beauty  with  youth  has  its  birth, — 
And  beauty  with  youth  must  expire. 


'Ah,  fair  ones !  so  sad  is  the  talc, 
That  my  song  in  my  sorrow  I  ittrj ; 
And  where  1  intended  to  rail, 


'  But  Virtue  it 

The  barp  as  it  fell  from  my  hand  | 

As  sbe"tt«'d  her awfaf traJand*"' 
4  Thy  tears  and  thy  pity  employ 

For  the  thoughtless,  the  giddy,  the  nis<- 
But  those  who  my  blessings  enjoy, 
Thy  tears  and  thy  pity  dlsdaia- 
4  For  beauty  alone  ne'er  bestowed 
Such  a  charm  as  religion  has  lent . 
And  the  cheek  of  a  belle  never  glewM 
With  a  smile  like  the  smile  of  e 

«i 


No  hue,  no 
For  beauty  must  yield  to  old  age, 
But  I  will  not  yield  to  the  grave. 

The  Complete  Governess;  a  CWk  gflft 
tal  Instruction  for  Ladies:  vitkaSv 
of  the  Principal  Female  Accomfiaimr 
Intended  to  Jacilitutc  the  Basinets  cfbtu. 
Establishments,  and  abridge  the  use*  •• 
Private  Education.    By  an  Espenwr. 
Teacher.    8vo.  pp.  491.   London.  IS • 
It  was  so  loug  the  custom  to  coosd**- 
male  education  a  matter  of  trivial  imp* 
ance,  Uiat  we  need  not  wonder,  em  «n 
its  necessity  is  admitted,  if  the  best  i<*£ 
for  carrying  it  into  effect,  should  not  U  i> 
covered  or  adopted.   That  there  ku  k* 
much  improvement  in  school-boob,  a»; 
be  denied  ;  but  there  is  still  roomfe* 
more,  and  the  author  of  the  work  befes, 
is  not  far  wrong,  when  he  divide 
isting  school  books  into  two 
pedantic  and  the  silly. 

The  object  of  the  Complete 
which  we  nave  taken  up  too  late  ink"* 
to  attempt  to  analyse,  is,  to  describe  a 
language,  the  leading  principles  of  ibc*4^- 
jects,  the  ordinary  books  upon  wbkt*1 
from  their  great  size  and  learned  »PP3ruS 
rather  repulsive^  than  i 

of  school  books, 

and  the  neglect  of  female  education.  « 
then  proceeds  to  give  a  course  of  lostnx1  ' 
leading  the  pupil  through  grammar,  tos-'' 
arithmetic,  geometry,  natural  pM***'.' 
chemistry,  astronomy,  geography,  bow 
zoology,  «cc,  and  concluding  witfi  » cti;* 
on  accomplishments.    Thus,  it  wil  be 
that  in  addition  to  general  instruciioe 
male  education,  the  work  contains  s  st"*  -' 
elementary  treatises ;  it  is  generally  w*"  ■* 
ten,  and  cannot  fait  of  proving  a  ' 
guide  to  teachers,  and  an  oiscntril  aid  t 
pupils.    On  the  subject  of  female  eoW> : 
the  author,  in  the  introduction,  ssjs.*— 

'  The  great  point  at  w  hich  female  edua^ 
should  aim,  is  the  communicating  to  h*" 
as  much  of  the  general  principles  ofkse* 
ledge  as  shall  make  it  not  rode  k>  u3  '■ 
them  upon  any  ordinary  subject  of  a  to*4"' 
or  scientific  nature,  and  also  enable  Ae* 
conduct  the  education  of  their  whok  a"- 
wben  very  young,  and  that  of  the  fe~ 
altogethcr,  or  to  be  purfectry  aUe  to  - 
the  manner  in  which  these  are  ' 
itig  to 
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of  the 


I  uahle  and  happy  as  regards  the  lady  herself : 
for,  though  it  is  not  desirable  that  females 
should  haTe  to  buffet  [with]  the  erils  of  the 
world,  yet,  as  no  one  can  tell  what  may  lie  even 
in  the  short  road  of  human  life,  it  is  neither  just 
nor  safe  to  leave  woman  in  so  helpless  and 
unprovided  a  state,  as  that  she  shall  not  be 
able  to  meet  and  to 


able  to  meet  and  to  triumph  over  those  evils 
in  case  they  should  be  her  lot.  The  resources 

half  of  the  species  should  be  shut  out  from 


any  of  them,  and  more  especially  from  those 
which,  being  mental,  are  not  liable  to  be  de- 
stroyed by  accidents  and  contingencies. 

'It  has  already  been  said,  that  there  is 
herein  no  disposition  whatever  to  quarrel  with 
or  to  undervalue,  those  external  accomplish- 
ments which  at  present  form  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  female  education.  Let  them  still  play, 
and  sing,  and  dance,  and  paint,  to  their 
heart's  content;  but  let  them  at  the  same 


!  other  acquirements, 
more  valuable  because  more  permanent  than 
these.  So  far  as  these  go  they  are  delightful ; 
and  the  world  is  all  the  better  for  them ;  but 
still  they  are  only  externals,  mere  arts,  which 
while  they  please  the  senses  for  a  moment, 
occupy  not  the  mind,  and  inform  not  the 

a' poem.  Wherever  females, however,  have 
a  fair  trial,  they  have  rewarded  the  cul- 
tivation in  the  most  abundant  manner ;  and 
that  alone  would  be  decisive  of  the  matter. 

'  Considering  a  great  part  of  the  present 
system,  one  cannot  help  observing,  that  ladies 
are  educated,  not  as  if  they  were  one  day  to 
be  women,  but  as  if  they  were  always  to  re- 
main girls.  It  is  singular  that  this  should  be 
the  case;  and  perhaps  some  would  be  dis- 
posed to  account  for  the  singularity  by  a  the- 
ory not  over  flattering  to  those  to  whom  fe- 

ade- 


I  convent,  the  con- 
duct, discipline,  and  employment  of  which 
sue  certainly  not  exactly  like  what  is  met  with 
in  the  world.  Whether  this  be  or  be  not  in 
reality  the  case,  it  begins  in  many  instances 
to  be  acted  upon ;  the  number  of  ladies  who 
instruct  their  daughters,  and  of  elder  sisters 
who  instruct  the  younger  ones,  being  increas- 
ing every  day.  Whatever  interested  persons 
may  think  of  this  practice,  nothing  can  be 
more  commendable ;  and  not  the  least  argu- 
ment in  its  favour  is,  that  the  ladies  who  have 
adopted  it  have  felt,  or  at  least  shown,  no 
abatement  either  in  their  rational  amusements, 
or  inattention  to  their  domestic  concerns. 

'  Those  who  are  advocates  of  this  domestic 
education,  find  other  arguments  in  its  favour 
than  the  delightful  occupation  that  it  affords 
to  those  that  are  engaged  in  it ;  but  as  these 
arguments  are  susceptible  of  being  construed 
into  charges  against  those  who  profess  to  edu- 
cate ladies  publicly,  and  who  earn  their  bread 
by  that  profession,  it  would  not  be  seemly  to 
detail  them  at  length,  because,  whatever  may 
be  the  imperfections  of  the  whole  system, 
and  the  positive  mischief  in  mom  instances, 
it  were  pity  to  repeat  accusations  which  tend 
to  throw  suspicion  upon  the  important  pro- 


there  roust  always  be 
willing  to  dispense 
and  imperfect  as  many  of  them  are,  it  is  but 
too  true  that,  if  they  did  not  exist,  many  fe- 
males would  stand  a  chance  of  going  wholly 
without  education.  At  the  same  lime  it  must 
be  confessed,  that  where  a  number  of  girls,  at 
the  most  thoughtless  and  dangerous  age,  are 
collected  together,  and  left  at  those  hours  of 
recreation  to  the  conversation  of  each  other, 
and  of  gossipping  governesses,  there  is  dan- 
ger, even  under  the  guidance  of  the  most  pru- 
dent, informed,  and  experienced  head  of  the 
establishment ;  and  when  it  is  borne  in  mind 
that  these  qualities  cannot  be  observed  by  all 
that  are  at  the  head  of  such  establishments, 
then  the  danger  is  magnified  to  a  consider- 
able extent.  Some  have  even  gone  so  far  as 
to  say,  that  the  desire  of  amusement,  conti- 
nual and  varied,  but  still  trifling  amusement, 
is  the  chief  thing  acquired  at  boarding  schools, 
and  that  if  by  chance  a  lady  returns  from  any 
of  them  with  one  industrious  habit,  it  is  the 
habit  of  reading  those  romances  of  which  the 
mistress  confirmed  by  her  example,  that  ha- 
bit, which  she  forbade  by  her  precepts.  But 
there  is  no  need  for  pushing  the  matter  to 
that  extremity  ;  and  perhaps,  if  full  and  can- 
did inquiry  were  made,  many  of  those  faults 
which  are  attributed  to  the  boarding  school, 
would  be  found  to  have  their  origin  in  an- 
other quarter ;  and  that  which  is  attributed 
to  the  governess,  would  l>e  found  to  belong 
to  the  injudicious,  vulgar,  or  imprudently 
indulgent  mother.  Thus  the  child,  which 
has  been  spoiled  beyond  recovery  before  ever 
it  was  sent  to  school,  is  cited  as  an  instance 
of  improper  treatment  on  the  part  of  the 
schoolmistress.  That  this  is  very  wrong,  does 
not  need  to  be  pointed  out,  as  little  does  it 
appear  that  there  is  any  necessity  for  it ;  for 
really,  the  hoarding  school  practice  is,  upon 
the  whole,  bad  enough,  without  laying  upon 
it  any  part  of  the  blame  which  belongs  not 
to  it. 

The  following  observations  on  the  pro- 
cesses by  which  the  materials  of  a  book  are 
formed,  are  interesting: — 

'Being  able  to  know  where  the  circum- 
stances are  or  are  not  the  same,  constitutes 
the  whole  difference  between  a  well-inform- 
ed person  and  a  fool ;  and,  in  ordinary  mat- 
ters at  least,  if  people  always  were  able  to 
attend  to  this,  and  did  attend  to  it,  they 
would  succeed  much  better  in  all  that  tbey 
do,  and  meet  with  far  fewer  disappoint- 
ments in  their  intercourse  with  the  world. 
Thus,  a  person  who  had  never  seen  a  candle, 
or  been  told  the  use  of  it,  would  neither 
know  that  it  would  burn,  or  that  by  burning, 
it  would  enlighten  a  room ;  and  one  who 
had  never  seen  that  sugar  melted,  or  tasted 
that  it  sweetened  a  cup  of  tea.  would  never 
think  of  using  it  for  these  purposes,  any 


it  happens  to  be  a 
ful  book  or  not,  a  very  i 
the  world  was  some  thousands  of  years  old 
before  the  nnited  wisdom  of- all  the  people 
in  it  (and  they  had  just  the  same  abilities 
naturally  as  people  have  now)  found  out  how 
to  make  such  a  book.  Even  now  there  were 
a  great  many  things  to  be  done  before  the 
book  was  fit  for  your  reading.  Before  I 
it,  I  had  to  learn  to  read  and 
,  to  have  even  a  chance  of  doing 
it  property,  i  had  not  only  to  read  a  great 
number  of  other  books,  but  to  converse  with 
a  great  number  of  persons,  and  to  observe 
the  progress  of  a  great  number  of  pupils,  in 
order  to  find  out  those  things  in  which  writ- 
ten instructions  appeared  to  me  to  be  mo.  t 
useful  for  them.  In  all  this,  you  will  ob- 
serve, that  I  may  have  failed,  and,  the  book 
may  be  of  no  use ;  but  if  1  have  so  failed, 
then  it  roust  have  been  just  for  the  want  of 
that  knowledge  of  all  the  circ, 
the  importance  of  which  1  am  i 
to  impress  you,  and  which  I  am  persuading 
you  always  to  attend  to,  in  order  to  prevent 
that  which  you  so  learned  from  being  use- 
less. Whether  usefully  or  not,  I  must  have 
had  the  art  of  writing,  and  I  must  have  had 
writing  materials,  all  of  which  are  the  result 
of  a  great  deal  of  knowledge :  the  paper,  for 
instance,  is  first  sown  in  the  ground  as  flax- 
seed, then  it  grows  up  and  ripens,  then  the 
flax  is  peeled  from  the  stalks,  and  prepared 
for  the  spinner.  The  spinner  changes  it  into 
yam ;  the  weaver  makes  the  yam  into  linen, 
which  is  whitened  by  the  bleacher,  and  sent 
to  the  linen-draper's  in  order  to  be  sold.  It 
is  purchased,  and  used  as  a  part  of  dress 
until  it  be  no  longer  reckoned  fit  for  that 
purpose,  and  then  it  is  sold  to  the  rag-mer- 
chant. The  rag-merchant  takes  it  to  the 
paper-mill,  where  it  is  first  torn  to  pieces, 
and  then  steeped  and  boiled  in  water  till  the 
whole  has  the  appearance  of  thin  starch  or 
water  gruel.  The  paper-maker  has  a  frame 
made  of  fine  wires,  either  laid  dose  by  the 
sides  of  each  other,  or  woven  like  a  piece 
of  cloth.  This  frame,  which  is  quite  level, 
is  tlie  she  of  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  has  a 
little  border,  which  partly  regulates  the 
thickness.  He  dips  this  frame  into  the  vat 
containing  the  rags  boiled  up  like  starch, 
and  it  lifts  out  a  sheet  of  paper.  But  die 
of  paper,  when  so  lifted,  is  nothing 
than  a  little  coating  of  the  starchy  mat- 
ter upon  the  frame,  and  has  to  be  pressed 
between  folds  of  moistened  blanket,  in  order 
to  give  it  as  much  consistency  as  that  it  may 
bear  being  lifted.  When  this  is  done  it  is 
dried,  then  it  is  dipped  in  glue  or  sire  to 
prevent  the  ink  from  running,  as  it  does  in 
then  it  is  dried  again,  made 


blouing  paper;  thei 
up  into  quires  and 


and 
it  is 


to  the 


perceive,  is  a  very  long  nro- 
mds  are  employed,  and  there 


'This,  you  t 

'  These  are,  to  be  sure,  very  simple  io-  cess ;  many  hands  are  employed, 
stances ;  but  they  are  not  more  simple  than  must  have  been  many  heads  at  work  in  find- 
any  thing  else  which  can  be  known  :  or  ra-  ing  out  all  that  these  hands  have  to  do* 
tlier,  there  is  no  part  of  knowledge  more  dif-      '  But  still,  long  as  the  process  is,  you 
I  ficult  than  they  are,  provided  that  folks  went  have  not  vet  got  your  book,  neither  am 
I  about  it  in  the  proper  way.   The  book,  for  prepared  for  writing  it  for  you. 
instance,  which  you  are  now  reading,  is,  I    '1  must  have  a  pen  and  ink.   For  the 
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former  purpose,  I  must 
and  prepare  it  with  a  knife,  or  I 
a  pen  of  steel,  silver,  or  some  other  metal. 
In  either  case  I  require,  first,  the  miner, 
who  dies,  from  perhaps  nearly  a  mile  below 
Utc  surface  of  the  ground,  a  .substance  which 
he  calls  an  ore,  and  which  he  knows  will, 
when  properly  treated,  furnish  the  metal  that 
is  wanted ;  then  the  ore  must  be  taken  to 
the  smelter,  who  melts  it  out  of  the  ore ;  anil, 
lastly,  the  metal  must  be  taken  to  the  smith, 
or  Uie  cutler,  who  forms  it  into  the  instru- 
ment that  1  want.  If  that  instrument  is  a 
penknife,  I  shall  want  a  handle  to  it;  and  if 
that  handle  w  to  be  ivory,  some  one  must 
go  half  way  round  the  world,  and  fetch  the 
tusk  of  the  elephant. 

'  After  getting  the  knife,  I  must  get  a  quill. 
This  is  pulled  outof  the  wing  of  a  goose  after 
it  <s  dead,  or  sometimes,  barbarously,  while 
it  is  alive  ;  and,  before  it  be  fit  for  my  cut- 
ting it  into  a  pen,  it  roust  be  prepared  by 
the  quill-dresser. 

'  Ink  is  suit  wanting ;  and  for  this  pur- 
nose,  1  co,  (or  which  is  the  same  thing,  some- 
body else  goes)  to  the  oak-tree,  and  finds 
u|K>n  the  leaves  of  it,  knobs,  like  rough  ber- 
ries, which  are  not  the  natural  production  of 
the  tree,  but  have  been  occasioned  by  a  lit- 
tle tly,  that  wounded  the  leaf,  and  continued 
to  make  the  knob  to  grow  upon  it  as  a  nest 
lor  her  young.  Having  procured  this  sub- 
siauce,  I  next  find  out  a  kind  of  stone,  which 
vontains  iron  mixed  with  sulphur,  and  by* 
pouring  water  upon  that,  I,  after  a  conside- 
rable length  of  time,  get  a  green  sulwtance 
which  I  call  copperas.  This  I  mix  with  the 
knobs  which  the  little  fly  made  upon  the  oak 
leaves,  and  also  with  a  portion  of  gum,  which 
I  get  from  another  tree ;  and  the  whole,  when 
steeped  in  water,  furnishes  roe  with  ink. 

'Still,  however,  the  book,  such  as  you 
have  it,  is  far  from  being  obtained  ;  types 
must  be  found,  these  types  roust  be  corn- 
posed  into  pages,  they  rousi  be  daubed  over 
wiih  ink  ;  sheets  t>f  paper  must  be  pressed 
upon  them,  and  those  sheets  roust  be  col- 
lected into  a  volume. 

'  It  would  consume  far  too  much  time  to 
tell  how  each  of  those  operations  is  done ; 
and  my  object  in  the  meantime  is  not  to  tell 
you  that,  but  merely  to  impress  upon  you 
the  immense  quantity  of  labour  and  inven- 
tion that  are  required,  before  a  thing  so 
[apparently]  simple  as  a  little  book,  upon 
the  simple  elements  of  education,  can  be 
obtained.  The  operations  are  in  fact  so 
many,  aud  the  materials  needed  are  so  much 
scattered,  that  if  any  one  had  to  find  out  all 
the  materials,  and  to  do  all  the  work,  a  whole 
life  would  hardly  be  enough  for  making  one 
siugle  page ;  while  not  the  wisest  or  most 
skilful  person  that  ever  lived  ever  fouud  out 
one-twentieth  part  as  many  curious  princi- 
ples and  applications  as  are  required  to  be 
done  before  the  book  is  such  as  you  see  it. 

4  Still,  however,  the  existeuce  of  tlic  book 
really  depends  upon  all  these  circumstances, 
and  if  a  single  one  of  them  had  not  taken 
place,  the  book  would  not  have  existed  j  or 
if  any  one  of  them  had  been  difl'i  reut  from 
what  ii  u;n,  the  book  also  would  Itavii  been 
II  you  had  been  furnished,  with 


the  flax-seed,  the  ore,  the  goose,  the  ele- 
phant's tusk,  the  oak  leaf,  the  fly,  the  gum, 
the  water,  and  the  other  articles,  and  desired 
to  go  and  make  yourself  a  book  out  of  them, 
you  would  have  been  very  apt  to  think  the 
person  desiring  you  was  foolish,  or  that  at  all 
events,  the  thing  asked  to  be  done  was  ut- 
terly impossible.  But  when  the  whole  of 
this  compound  business  is  separated  into 
those  little  parts  of  which  it  is  compounded, 
it  becomes  very  easy  both  to  be  understood 
and  to  be  done ;  the  different  steps  of  the 
knowledge  of  it,  are  nothing  but  so  many  ap- 
plications of  the  doctrine  of  proportion,  or  so 
many  instances  of  reasoning,  that  that  which 
has  been  brought  about  by  circumstances 
once,  can  be  brought  about  by  the  same  cir- 
cumstances again ;  and  the  different  opera- 
tions of  the  doing  it,  are  just  so  many  little 
acts  whidi  anybody  could  |>cr>orm  that  had 
hands,  and  were  willing  to  use  them.' 

We  must  defer  further  remark  or  extract 
until  our  next.   _ 

The  Encyclopedia  of  Agricultxtre ;  comprising 
the  Theory  and  Practice  of  the  Valuation, 
Transfer,  Laying  out,  Improvement,  and 
Management,  oj  handed  Property;  and 
the  Cult teat ion  and  Economy  of  the  Animal 
and  Vegetable  Productions  o  f  Agriculture  in 
all  Covntriet.  Sfc.  Src.  By*J.  C.  Loudon, 
F.LS.fcc,  8vo.  London,  1825.  Long- 
man and  Co. 
Mr.  Landox  Is  already  advantageously 
known  to  the  public  as  the  author  of  the  En- 
cyclopedia of  Gardening,  which  has  reached 
a  second  edition,  though  its  size  and  expense 
(£2)  places  it  beyond  the  reach  of  common 
purchasers.  Its  merit  was  so  highly  appre- 
ciated by  the  Royal  Society  of  Agriculture  of 
Paris,  that  that'  learned  body  honoured  the 
author  by  electing  him  a  corresponding  mem- 
ber. The  present  work  is  sufficiently  de- 
scribed in  its  title,  and  we  hesitate  not  to  say 
that  the  execution  is  conformable  to  it.  In 
a  volume  containing  7174  articles,  and  up- 
wards of  1200  closely-printed  pages,  there 
will  undoubtedly  be  found  some  errors ;  but 
the  aathor  has  evidently  endeavoured  to  pre- 
sent the  public  with  everything  valuable'  in 
the  works  of  his  predecessors,  in  a  condensed 
form:  and,  in  those  articles  that  we  have 
examined,  we  have  found  them  to  preclude 
the  necessity  of  treatises  written,  exprqfeno, 
on  the  subject.  His  work  is  a  complete  li- 
brary of  agriculture  in  all  its  parts ;  he  some- 
times digresses, — for,  if  our  idea  of  the  word 
agriculture  be  correct,  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  instructions  for  riding  races  at  New- 
market, or  for  rearing  singing-birds.  Such 
articles  are  certainly  redundant;  but,  as  they 
are  not  inserted  at  the  expense  of  any  other 
branch  of  information,  they  may  be  regarded 
ai  a  present  by  the  author  of  more  than  he 


Sludiei  in  the  Science  and  Practice  of  Public 
iuxakuig,  Beading,  ami  Recitation,  milh 
Itutruc turns  for  Appropriate  Delivery .  By 
the  ICkv.  C.  Newioh,  A-  B.    l2mo.  pp. 
276.    London,  1 825.    Baldwin  and  Co. 
Tu i sr.  studies,  which  are  very  appropriately 
dedicated  to  that  accomplished  dramatic  per- 
former, Mr.  Young,  appear  to  ua  to  contain 


to  elocution  than  any  otht-r  work  of  the  I 

liar  mode  of  printing,  and  a  variety  of  i 
and  signs,  the  author  has  very  ingeniously 
contrived  to  exhibit,  as  far  as  the  intona- 
tions of  the  voice  can  be  depicted  to  the  eye, 
every  degree  of  modulation  and  emphasis. 
Nor  has  he  slopped  here ;  for  in  almost  every 
page  he  has  introduced  explanatory  observa- 
tions and  directions,  replete  with  excellent 
instruction,  and  pointing  out  a  variety  of  de- 
licate touches  necessary  to  be  observed  by 
those  who  would  become  accomplished  read- 
ers or  speakers.  The  lessons  themselves  an 
admirably  selected  for  this  purpose,  and  its 
ably  analyzed  by  Mr.  Newton,  who,  in  fcV 
compass  of  this  little  volume,  has  brought 
together  a  very  copious  mass  of  instruction 
relative  to  the  art  of  elocution.  We  are  of 
opinion,  therefore,  that  his  work  will  prove  a 
very  important  acquisition  to  the  stock  af 
our  school-books,  and  be  of  the.  ; 
utility  both  to  teachers  and  pupils, 
by  the  principles  here  laid  down,  the  I 
will  be  enabled  to  apply  them  to  other  ora- 
torical exercises,  and  greatly  to  advance  k* 
elegant  and  highly-important,  althc 
nerally 
cation. 


KICHOLs's  PROGRESSES,  PART  TO. 

Thr  masques  and  poetical  entertainments, 
written  by  Ben  J  onion  for  the  court,  form  a 
prominent  and  interesting  article  in  Mr.  Ni- 
chols's work,  and,  in  order  to  enable  oar 
readers  to  form  some  idea  of  these  pieces  of 
royal  flattery,  we  insert  one  of  the  shortest  of 
them  :— 

*  An  RvTEHTAtKMP.tiT  of  KfKG  J  AMES  and 

Qverm  Ax  he,  at  Theobalds,  when  the 
House  was  delivered  up,  with  the  posses- 
sion, to  the  Queen,  by  the  Earl  of  Salis- 
bury, the  22d  of  May"  1407  ;  the  Prino 
Janville,  brother  to  the  Duke  of  G 
being  then  present.    By  Ben  Jons©  v. 

*  Tht  king  and  queen,  with  the  princes  of  WeUt 

and  Lorrain{*tmii  tht  nobility,  being  emteved 
into  the  gallery  ;  after  dinner  there  teas  sen 
nothing  but  a  trovers*  of  white  across  tku 
room,  which  suddenly  drawn, 
gloomy  obscure  place,  hung  all  uulA  61**  i 
silks,  and  in  it  only  one  light,  which  the  0«- 
ni'w  of  the  house  held,  sadly  attired  ;  At*  cor- 
nucopitt  ready  to  fall  out  of  his  hand,  his  ear- 
land  drooping  on  hi*  head,  his  eyesjtned  on 
the  ground  ;  when,  out  of  his  pensive  posture, 
after  tome  little  pause,  he  brake,  and  began. 

Otmins.  Let  not  your  glories  darken,  to  behold 
Tbe  place,  and  me,  her  Genius  here,  to  sad  , 

Who,  by  bold  rumour,  have  been  lately  told. 
That  I  must  change  the  loved  lord  1  bad ; 

And  be,  now  in  the  twilight  of  sete  age, 
Begin  to  seek  a  habitation  new ; 

And  all  his  fortunes,  and  himself,  engage 
Unto  a  seat  bis  fathers  never  knew  , 

And  I,  uuccrtuin  what  1  mutt  endure, 

Since  all  the  ends  of  destiny  are  obscure. 
Mercury.  [From  behind  the  darkness.']  Despair 
not,  Renins,  thou  shall  know  thy  fitte. 

And  withal,  the  black  vanishing,  n*at  rii,cover~l 
a  glorious  place,Jiguring  the  Usrarinm  or  sent 
of  the  household  gods,-  where  both  the  Imrtt 
and  penates  were  painted  in  copper  colour  ,- 
erected  with  coin  nuts  and  architrave,  Jneat 
nnd  lernue,  in  rAh*  were  placed  deter,  dsn- 
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yhan.il  glasses,  filled  with  several  utatvtt  that 
showed  Uka  so  many  float*  of  orient  a  nil 
transparent  /.«..•».  I r 1 1,  ai farther  qf,  in 
I'twlu  ••,  were  Men  cloud*  riding ;  and  in 
one  corner,  a  boy,figuring  good  event,  attired 
in  while,  horering  in  the  atrt  with  wings  dis- 
displayed,  having  nothing  teen  to  sustain  him 
by  all  the  time  the  thaw  lasted.  At  the  other 
corner,  a  Mercury  descended  in  a  flying  pos- 
ture, teith  hit  caducent  in  kit  hand,  who  spake 
to  the  three  parem  that  tale  low  in  a  grate 
with  an  iron  roof,  the  one  holding  the  rock, 
the  other  the  spindle,  and  the  third  the  theert, 
with  a  Irtok  of  adamant  lying  he/ore  them. 
Jlut  first  the  Genius,  surprised  try  wonder, 
urged  this  doubt. 

Cen.  [aside]  What  tight  is  Ibis,  so  strange 
unci  bill  of  stale  f 
The  tan  of  M.iia,  ranking  his  descent 
Unlo  the  Kates,  and  met  with  good  event." 
Mrr.  Daughters  of  Night  and  Series/,  at- 
tend t 

Yon  that  draw  out  the  chain  of  Destiny, 
Upon  whose  threads  both  lives  and  times  de- 
pend, 

And  all  tbe  periods  of  mortality ; 
The  will  of  Jove  is,  that  you  straight  do  look 
The  change  and  fate  unlo  this  house  de- 
creed ; 

And,  speaking  from  your  adamantine  bowk, 

Unto  the  Genius  of  the  place  it  read  i 
Th  it  he  may  know,  and  knowing  bless  his  M, 
That  such  a  grace  beyond  his  hopes  hath  got. 
Clolhi.  [reads'}  When  underneath  thy  roof 
is  seen 

The  greatest  king,  the  fairest  queen  $ 
With  princes  an  unmatched  pair ; 
One,  hope  of  all  the  earth,  their  heir  ; 
The  other  styled  of  Lorrain 
Tlieir  Wood,  and  sprung  from  Cbarlcmainc  } 
When  all  tbeje  glories  jointly 
And  nil  thee  with  a  heat  divine  ; 
And  these  reflected,  do  beget 
A  splendent  sun,  shall  never  set, 
But  here  shine  fixed,  to  affright 
All  after-hopes  of  following  Night. 
Then,  Genius,  is  thy  period  come, 
To  change  thy  lord  ;  thus  fates  do  doom. 

Oen.  But  is  my  patron  with  this  lot  content, 
So  to  desert  his  father's  monument  I 
Or  is  it  gain,  or  else  necessity, 
Or  will  to  raise  a  house  of  I 


less  a  vain 

To  frame  new  roofs  or  build  his  dwelling 
higher ; 

Me  hath  with  mortar  busied  been  too  much, 
That  his  affections  should  continue  such. 
Gen.  i-to  men  take  joy  In  pleasures,  not 

l» 

i  to  repose  them  at  their  journey's  end » 


aro  true. 

The 


i  of  offending  Fate, 
'are  just,  and  whose  designs 

for  whose  royal  sake 


Is  he  that  governs  with  a  smile 
This  lesser  world,  this  greatest  isle. 
His  lady's  servant  thou  must  be ; 
Whose  seoood  would  great  Nature  see, 


•  »/.  *.  by  good  luck;  not  "good 
,  as  Mr.  Gilford  makes  it.* 


Or  Fortune,  after  all  their  pain, 
They  might  despair  to  make  again. 

Atnpos.  She  is  the  grace  of  all  that  are; 
And  like  EIim,  now  a  star, 
Unto  her  crown,  and  lasting  praise, 
Thy  humbler  walls  at  first  did  raise, 
By  virtue  of  her  best  aspect ; 
So  shall  Bel-Anna  them  protect. 
And  this  Is  all  the  Fates  can  say  \ 
Which  first  believe,  and  then  obey. 

Gen.  Mourn'd  I  before  i   Could  I 
ain 

So  much  'gainst  kinc 
tract 

A  joy,  to  which  I  should  have 

And  never  shall  be  happy  'till  I  act  ? 

Vouchsafe,  fair  queen,  my  patron's  zenl  in  me, 
Who  fly  with  fervour,  as  my  fate  demands, 

To  yield  these  keys )  and  wish  that  you  could 
see 

My  heart  as  open  to  you,  as  my  hands  ; 
There  might  you  read  my  fnith,  my  thoughts— 
but,  nb ! 

My  joys,  like  waves,  each  other  overcome ; 
And  gladness  drowns,  where  it  begins  to  flow. 
Some  greater  powers  speak  out,  pw  mine  are 

dumb !  • 
At  this  wot  the  place  filled  tcith  rare  mud  choice 
music,  to  which  was  heard  the  following  song, 
delivered  by  an  excellent  toice,  and  the  burden 
maintained  by  the  whole  quir*. 

O  blessed  change ! 

And  no  less  glad  than  strange ! 

Where  we  that  lose  have  won  i 

And,  for  a  beam,  enjoy  a  sun. 
Chorus. 

Sn  little  sparks  become  great  fires, 
And  high  rewards  crowu  low  desucs  . 

Was  ever  bliss 

More  full  or  clear  than  this  1 

The  present  month  of  May 

Ne'er  look'd  so  fresh  as  doth  this  day. 
Chorus. 
So  gentle  Winds  breed 
And  duty  thrives  by  breath  of 

This  work  contains  many  interesting  no- 
tices of  that  amiable  youth,  Henry,  prince  of 
Wales.    On  one  occasion 

'  The  king  having  been  slightly  indisposed, 
Prince  Henry  sent  a  messenger  to  his  ma- 
jesty, upon  his  recovery,  with  the  following 
letter,  dated  August  1 : — 

• "  Please  your  Majesty ;  I  am  glad  to 
hear  of  your  majesty's  recovery,  before  I  un- 
derstood of  your  distemper  by  the  beat  of  tbe 
weather.  1  have  sent  this  bearer  of  purpose 
to  return  word  of  your  majesty's  good  health, 
which  I  beseech  God  long  to  continue ;  as 
also  to  remember  my  most  humble  duty.  He 
is  likewise  to  acquaint  your  majesty,  that 
Moos,  le  Grand  hath  sent  me  a  horse  by  a 
French  gentleman,  wherewith  I  hope  your 
majesty  will  be  well  pleased.  Tbe  next  week 
I  mean  to  use  the  benefit  of 
gracious  favour  of  hunting  in 
the  place  appointed  as  being  fittest  for  the 
sport  being  Warmed.  In  the  mean  while 
and  after  I  will  employ  my  time  at  my  book 
the  best  I  can  to  your  majesty's  satisfaction, 
whereof  hoping  your  majesty  will  rest  assur- 
ed, I  kiss  most  humbly  your  hands,  as 

' "  Your  majesty's  dutiful  and  obedient  son, 

4  "  HENRY." 

'  On  the  same  day  he  wrote  likewise  to  the 
his  mother,  as  follows  mm 
"  Please  your  Majesty ;  I  have  icnl  this 
• 


bearer  my  servant  to  kiss,  from  me,  your 
majesty's  hands,  and  to  certify  me  at  bit 
return  of  your  good  health,  which  (as  in  duty 
I  am  bound)  I  will  earnestly  beseech  God 
long  to  continue.  And  that  being  all  the 
service,  which  in  my  opinion  I  aro  able  to 
perform  unto  your  majesty,  if  it  shall  please 
you  to  think  me  worthy  to  receive  any  of 
your  majesty's  commands,  I  will  be  very 
careful,  according  to  my  mean  power,  to 
shew  my  readiness  in  obeying.  Whereof 
not  doubting  but  your  majesty  will  rest  as- 
sured, I  kiss  again  your  hands. 

'  "  Ever  your  majesty's  most  dutiful  and 
obedient  son,  *  u  iiekey." 

King  James  was  a  curious  letter-writer 
himself.  During  a  visit  to  litetsoe,  the  seat 
of  Oliver  Lord  St  John,  he  wrote  the  follow- 


;  singular  letter  (P*^  in  cypher)  to  tbe 


then  newly  - 

Cecil,  earl  of  Salisbury  I — 

'  My  hit.  II  Beagill;  Ye  and  youre  fellow  is 
thai  re  are  so  proude  rtou  that  ye  have  gottin 
tbe  gyding  againe  of  a  feminine  courte  in  the 
oldc  fashon,  as  I  know  not  hou  to  deale  uith 
you ;  ye  sitte  at  youre  ease  and  directis  all ; 
the  new  is  from  all  the  puirtis  of  die  uorlde 
cornea  to  you  in  youre  chamber,  the  king's 
owin  resolutions  dependis  upon  youre  post- 
ing dispatches,  and  quhen  ve  list  ye  can  (sit- 


ting pn  youre  liedde-sydes)  uith  one  call  or 
quhisling  in  youre  fist  make  him  to  paste 
nicto  and  daye  till  he  come  to  youre  pre- 
sence, fell,  I  know  Suffike  it  markil, 
and  hath  also  his  handis  foil  nou  in  har- 
bouring that  great  hUell  proude  man  that 
comes  in  his  chaire  ;  but  for  youre  pairte, 
maister  10,  quho  is  wanton  and  uyfeless 
[wifeless],  I  can  not  but  be  ialous  of  youre 
greatnes  with  my  uyfe  ;  but  most  of  all  ame 
I  suspicious  of  3,  quho  is  so  laitelie  fallen  in 
aqiuintance  uith  my  uyfe,  for  besydes  that 
the  verrie  nomber  of  3  ufuelllyked  of  by 
ucoroen,  his  face  is  so  amiabill  as  it  is  able 
to  intyse,  and  his  fortune  hath  ever  bene  to 
be  great  with  Sho-saintis;  but  his  pairt  is 
foule  in  this,  that,  never  having  taken  a  uyfe 
to  himself  in  his  youth,  be  can  not  nou  be 
content  with  his  graye  haires  to  forbeare  ane 
other  rnnnnis  uyfe.  But,  for  expiation  of 
this  sinne,  I  hoape  that  ye  have  all  three  uith 
the  rest  of  youre  societie  taken  this  daye  ane 
eucharistike  cuppe  of  thankefulnes  for  the 
occasion  quhiche  fell  out  at  a  lime  quhen  ye 
durst  not  avou  me.  And  heir  hath  bees* 
this  daye  kept  the  Feaste  of  King  James* 
deliverie  at  Saint  Jmttoune,  in  SauU  John's 
haute.  All  other  maitters  I  referre  to  the  old 
knave  the  bearer's  reporte.  And  so  Sure  ye 

jam)  ;  ' 


THE  INSTITUTION  OF  THE  GRAND  Ji}ZX. 

In  the  last  number  of  Tbe  W  estminster  Re- 
view, among  many  other  excellent  articled, 
there  is  a  good  Essay  (for,  like  the  Quarterly 
and  Edinburgh,  its  critiques  are  essays,)  on 
the  Administration  of  Provincial  Justice,  in 
which  the  writer  lashes,  with  well- merited 
severity,  the  ignorance,  heartlcssaess,  and 
oppression,  of  country  magistrates.  Much 
has  been  said  about  trading  justices,  but,  for 
our  part,  we  would  a  thousandfold  prefer  a 
paid  to  an  unppid  magistracy;  besidea,  *e 
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i  much 
!  of  corrupt 

in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view.  In 
i  we  are  glad  to  ses  the  police  magistrates 
are  no  longer  taken  (not  selected)  from  trades- 
men tired  of  business,  bat  from  person*  bred 
to  the  law ;  and  we  should  be  glad  if  other 
persons  in  the  country  were  left  to  decide  on 
cases  of  poaching  than  sporting  squires— the 
lords  of  the  premises,  who  in  this  case  may 
ro  oe  junges  in  tnerr  own  cause,  to 
howerer,  to  the  article  in  The  1 


West- 

Review,  of  which  we  generally  ap- 
prove, we  shall  quote  the  following  sensible 
observations  on  the  institution  of  the  grand 

'  The  grand  jury  institution  has  received 
abundant  encomiums  on  the  ground  that,  by 
its  intervention,  many  an  innocent  man  is 
spared  the  shame  of  a  public  trial.  But  a 
public  trial  ought,  if  the  law  were  wisely  ad 
ministered,  to  be  an  advantage  to  an 
cent  man.  It  would  afford  him  the  i 
of  making  a  public  defence,a  nd  if  he  were 
guiltless,  this  would  most  effectually  pub- 
lish his  innocence.  A  verdict  of  ac- 
quittal, however,  under  the  English  law, 
affords  but  equivocal  proof  of  a  pri- 
soner's innocence,  because  it  may  proceed 
from  a  totally  distinct  cause,  viz.  a  verbal 
flaw  in  the  instrument  of  accusation,  or  in- 
dictment. This  being  the  case,  it  is  argued, 
a  man  is  placed  in  rather  a  better  condition, 
with  respect  to  character,  when  discharged 
by  the  grand-jury,  than  he  is  by  an  acquittal 
in  open  court  To  praise  a  bad  tribunal, 
upon  the  plea  that  it  saves  some  innocent 
men  from  a  tribunal  some  degrees  worse, 
evinces  pretty  clearly  how  destitute  it  is  of 
•II  intrinsic  merit.  We  say  "  some  "  inno- 
cent men,  for,  by  the  nature  of  the  inquiry 
adopted  by  the  grand  jury  practice,  it  is  im- 
possible that  they  should  fairly  estimate  the 
prisoner's  guilt.  They  hear  one  side  only; 
no  witnesses  in  behalf  of  the  accused  being 
called.  Of  course,  therefore,  it  frequently 
happens  that  they  send  him  to  trial,  where 
his  defence  is  such  as  to  change  the  aspect 
of  the  case  and  procure  his  acquittal.  Thns, 
even  this  slender  ground  of  eulogy  is  unte- 
nable, and  we  appeal  to  those  among  our 
readers,  who  may  be  conversant  with  the 
transactions  of  the  grand-jury  room,  whether 
a  most  active  determination  to  find  M  true- 
bills"  does  not  usually  prevail  ?  We  have 
actually  heard  of  one  county,  where  these 
functionaries  have  been  known  to  pique 
themselves  upon  the  number  of  bills  found 
within  a  given  time.  The  cases  in  which 
bills  are  thrown  out,  it  may  safely  be  infer- 
red, are  cases  which  ought  never  to  have 
come  before  the  grand  jury— cases  in  which 
individuals  have  t>een  committed  to  a  horri- 
ble  gaol,  upon  insufficient  grounds,  and 
therefore  unjustly  imprisoned.  Were  they 
sent  to  trial,  the  **  shame  "  would,  we  sus- 
pect, be  transferred  from  the  prisoners  to  the 
justice,  who  put  them  in  prison.  Of  this 
injury,  we  hear  nothing,  but  are  told  to  ad- 
mire the  humane  provision  made  for  not  ad- 
ding the./urrAer  mjmy  of  a  bad  mode  of  trial, 
This  species  of  benevolence  is,  our  readers 
must  allow,  quite  unique !  Again,  we  would 


ask,  why  should  the  grand  jury  be  better 
judges  of  the  probability  of  a  prisoner  being 
guilty,  than  the  single  magistrate  before 
whom  the  same  evidence  was  first  laid  ?  He 
had  more  time  to  bestow  on  the  case ;  he 
wns  applied  to  when  the  facts  were  fresh, 
when  all  the  evidence  was  recent ;  having 
probably  an  acquaintance  with  the  local  cir- 
cumstances which  often  assist  the  magistrate 
in  weighing  testimony,  having  also  heard 
the  prisoner's  defence,  with  all  these  aids  in 
favour  of  the  one,  we  ask  why  a  plurality  of 
magistrates  is  more  likely  to  ascertain  the 
probability  of  a  man's  guilt  than  the  one  jus- 
tice !  It  seems  likely  that  the  one  would  be 
much  better  able  to  estimate  it  than  the 
many,  if  he  were  possessed  of  the  qualities 
proper  for  a  magistrate.  But  here  we  touch 
upon  the  mysteries  of  the  system.  Here  we 
intrude  with  insolent  cariosity  upon  the  se- 
cret springs  and  motives,  which  work  the 
machinery  of  our  "blessed  institution*.  Yet 
it  must  be  told,  lest  the  simple-minded  per- 
ceive not  the  true  end  of  this  boasted  portion 
of  them,  the  grand  jury  practice,  and  thence 
believe  that  if  it  has  done  no  good,  it  has  at 
least  done  no  harm.  It  has  an  end,  yea  it 
hath  its  utility  (would  that  all  the  objects 
dear  to  philanthropy  were  as  wisely  provid- 
ed for,  as  those  to  which  the  institution  of 

End  jury  is  subservient  I)  So  far  forth  as 
adaptation  of  means  to  ends  character- 
izes a  perfect  system,  tins  may  challenge  the 
most  skilful  of  human  contrivances.  The 
only  thing  to  be  deplored  is,  that  the  and 
should  be  a  bad  one.  We  will  take  leave  to 
explain  what  it  is. 

The  advantage  of  the  grand  jury  consists 
then,  first  and  foremost,  in  sheltering  the 
magistrates  in  the  individual  exercises  of 
their  judicial  authority — it*  value  to  them  is 
incalculable.  If  no  grand  jury  existed  to 
.  off  the  shoulders  of 
blame  of  improper  commit- 
tals would  attach  itself  upon  the  magistrate 
or  magistrates,  by  whom  the  impropriety 
was  committed.  But,  by  the  masterly  con- 
trivance of  a  grand  jury,  every  inconveni- 
ence of  this  kind  is  provided  against.  The 
body  of  justices,  being  all  in  one  interest, 
take  especial  care  not  to  bring  the  office  into 
disrepute,  by  exposing  the  sins  of  a  brother. 
The  whole  fraternity  'must  stand  by  each 
other,  and  then  the  respective  portions  of 
power  may  ne  stretcnea  to  weir  utmost  limit 
with  but  slight  danger  of  incurring  blame. 
Such  is  the  chief  prerogative  of  the  grand 
jury,  to  afford,  in  its  collective  character,  the 
most  complete  protection  and  immunity  to 
the  acts  of  all  who  belong  to  the  fraternity. 
There  is  another  species  of  power  which 
they  possess,  and  which  they  exercise  for 
the  double  advantage  of  obliging  those  at 
the  head  of  affairs,  and  for  the  sake  of  quel- 
ling every  indication  of  disapprobation  of 
the  measures  of  government  which  may  be 
attempted  by  the  people — disapprobation  of 
I  the  acts  of  government  being,  of  course,  a 
heinous  crime  in  the  eyes  of  all  who  profit 
by  said  acts.  The  power,  we  mean,  is  that 
1  of  preventing  all  redress,  by  criminal  pro- 
ceedings, against  such  as  commit  violence 


The  grand  jury  have  only  to  throw  out  the 
bill  of  indictment  against  such  offender.,  and 
they  escaped  untouched.  When  indietmenti 
were  laid  against  some  of  the  yeomanry  wr» 
committed  the  well-known  atrocious  arts  of 
violence  at  Manchester,  not  a  bill  wcuM 
they  find  1  "  no  justice  for  discontented  peo- 
ple 1 1"  The  only  remedy  in  such  cases  u  i 
civil  action  (if  the  party  can  pay  for  it),  nd 
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vernraent  finds  the  institution  of  grand  jtn 
so  convenient,  in  cases  like  the  fore^m.. 
that  it  has  a  prodigious  interest  in  its  main 
tenance,  and  looks  wih  detestation  upon  an 
endeavours  to  impugn  its  perfection 
utility. 

'  As  a  sample  of  the  convenient  opm&t 
of  the  grand  jury  system,  in  as  far  as  it  re- 
lieves single  justices  from  uneasinesses- 
cerning  rash  committals,  we  will  state  a  cm 
which  occurred  concerning  rash  coroniri'?< 
we  will  state  a  case  which  occurred  inic 
land  county  some  few  months  since,  »  * 
thenricity  of  which,  our  readers  mat  ies 
upon.    A  boy  finding  a  sack  dose  tat* 
highway,  carried  it  home :  the  boy's  ferte 
finding  out  to  whom  it  belonged,  adnss 
the  son  to  take  it  back  the  next  day,  test  4* 
being  possessed  of  another  person's  pew* 
ty  might  get  him  into  some  trouble.  Befcn 
there  was  time  to  comply  with  this  adiict. 
tbe  owner  of  the  sack  claimed  and  wowed 
his  property  back.   Three  months  after  to 
incident,  the  owner  of  the  sack,  who  «as  1 
member  of  an  association  for  the  the  proier- 
lion  of  property  by  prosecuting  fbroeW^ 
found  himself  called  upon  by  its  refular/m 
to  prosecute.     The  boy  was  accordnrf? 
taken  before  a  panon-justice  of  that  d.ttnc*, 
who  made  out  his  commitment,  for  fektf. 
to  the  county  gaol.  In 
he 

was  destined,  by  this  functionary  of  * 
laws,  to  spend  six  weeks  in  prison.  lh"- 
the  latter  fart  of  his  confinement,  he  woufc 
have  been  locked  up  with  eight  felons  M 
night,  in  a  cell  containing  three  beds.  T** 
this  boy  was  spared  such  injuries,  arose  fr-.a 
the  interference  of  an  individual,  who 
cured  the  lad  to  be  bailed,  to  appear  H* 
ensuing  assizes.  In  due  time,  the  ^ 
jury  being  assembled,  the  case  n  que*« 
was  brought  forward,  and,  as  might  ta" 
been  predicted,  the  bill  was  rejected.  H» 
no  grand  jury  existed,  and  had  the  lad  be* 
brought  to  a  public  trial,  the  utter  absrrf 
of  evidence  to  warrant  his  commits*^ 
might  have  came  before  the  public  eye- 
might  have  occasioned  unfavourable  rerw-"*1 
upon  the  conduct  of  the  magistrate  in  «* 
mitring  him— might  have  vexed  the  etrde- 
men  of  the  commission  by  bringing  the  & 
gisterial  office  into  disrepute.  All  then  »• 
conveniences,  it  will  be  observed,  were  co- 
viated  by  the  intervention  of  live  grand  jsrj- 
Can  it  be  matter  of  wonder  that  it  tJfc«t° 
have  so  many  J 
gentlemen  V 
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ORIGINAL. 

A  Dtil.NCt  OP  THE  BtlTUB  KOUDH. 

-The  piping  times  of  peace  rendering  all  de- 
clamations against  war  unseasonable,  and  die 

liberal  aud  enlightened  policy  of  the  present 
minister*  having  deprived  senators  and  jour- 
nalists of  a  never  failing  mark  at  which  to 
level  their  arrows,  they  have,  of  late  years, 
been  much  at  a  loss  for  a  grievance  to  com- 
plain of;  at  length,  they  have  hit  on  that 
truly  national  establishment  —  the  British 
Museum.  The  attack  commenced  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  by  a  very  young  mem- 
ber, who,  having  with  much  difficulty,  got 
hold  of  what  he  thought  a  good  subject,  de- 
termined to  make  the  most  of  it,  but  as  his 
complaints  were  answered  on  the  spot,  and 
did  not  carry  much  weight,  wc  pass  them  over. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  case  with  some  se- 
vere and  very  unmerited  attacks,  which  have 
lately  been  made  in  two 
papers— the  Tiroes  and 
nicle,  and  in  a  respectable 
ii.il,  the  London  Magazine- 

The  principal  charges  against  this  esta- 
blishment are,  the  difiicully  of  obtaining  an 
admission  to  the  reading-room,  the  delay  in 
obtaining  books  when  admitted — bad  editions 
and  bad  catalogues.  As  to  the  first  charge, 
had  it  been  made  a  dozen  or  fourteen  years 
ago,  when  to  get  an  admission  it  was  neces- 
.  aary  to  be  recommended  by  one  of  the  trus- 
tees of  the  Museum,  it  would  have  had  some 
appearance  of  truth,  but  it  comes  very  mal- 
apropos when  the  door  to  admission  is  thrown 
so  wide  that  to  be  known  as  a  man  of  letters, 
engaged  in  literary  pursuits,  or  to  be  recom- 
mended to  any  officer  of  the  establishment, 
is  all  that  is  necessary.  The  fact  is,  indeed, 
that  admission  is  too  easily  obtained,  in  coo- 
sequence  of  which  the 
longer  a  place  of  study  or 
speaking,)  but  a  lounge  room  where  young 
fops  idle  away  an  hour  when  they  are  tired 
with  the  Parks  and  Trotter's  Bazaar.  We 
will  go  further  and  say,  it  is  impossible  it 
can  become  a  place  of  study  while  the  read- 
ing room  is  frequented  by  such  crowds  of 
persons  who  never  rest  quiet  a  moment,  but 
arc  perpetually  talking  or  walking,  for  think- 
ing and  reading  are  out  of  die  question.  As 
another  proof  that  the  officers  are  not  very 
rigid  in  their  admissions,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  state  that  a  very  great  proportion  of  those 
■who  do  read  never  ask  for  any  work  but  such 
be  obtained  at  a  circulating  library ; 
icen  one  youth,  day  after  day, 
dwelling  on  the  Percy  Anecdotes,  and  an- 
other going  through  the  whole  of  Pope's 
works — to  be  sure  it  was  the  original  quarto 
edition,  though  of  that  we  suspect  he  was 
quite  unconscious.  Perhaps,  however,  the 
strongest  of  all  proofs  that  admission  to  the 
reading-room  is  not  difficult  is,  Uiat  three 
thimtaud  persons  at  this  time  possess  the  pri- 
vilege. 

With  regard  to  the  second  complaint, 
ngainst  die  British  Museum,  that  there  is  a 
great  delay  in  procuring  the  books  wanted, 
in  the  reading-room,  we  do  not  deny  its  ex- 
istence, but  we  most  unequivocally  assert, 
that  the  blame  is  not  chargeable  on  cither 


theeviboftheBr^l 

nairi     anrl  arst  n«t>  n/%  [ 


It  is  one  of 
tish  Museum,  that  the  persons  engaged  to 
conduct  its  affairs  are  ill  paid,  and  are  by  no 
means  sufficiently  numerous,  and  this  will 
ever  be  the  case,  while  Parliament  higgles 
in  voting  the  supplies,  like  a  miser  with  his 
housekeeper.  Every  person  knows  that  in 
a  tradesman's  shop,  where  the  customers 
are  numerous,  some  must  wait  before  they 
are  supplied ;  in  the  shop  of  an  eminent 
druggist  in  Holborn,  we  have  waited  an 
hour  to  be  served, and  have  known  persons  re- 
main double  the  time;  can  it, therefore, excite 
surprise,  that  when  the  frequenters  to  the 
reading-room  of  the  British  Museum,  are 
constantly  increasing,  and  the  messengers, 
who  supply  the  books,  have  no  additional 
assistance,  there  should  be  some  delay  in 
procuring  the  works  called  for.  We  are  no 
strangers  to  the  British  Museum,  though  ne- 
ver for  a  moment  connected  with  it  or  any 
person  on  the  establishment,  but  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  declare,  that  we  never  saw  greater 
zeal,  or  greater  impartiality  exhibited  in  any 
thing,  than  the  messengers  display  in  fur- 


called  for;  there 
to 


rushing  the  books  that 
are,  however,  other 
have  not  alluded. 

With  regard  to  the  MSS.,  though  we  be- 
lieve amounting  to  thirty  or  forty  thousand 
volumes,  any  one  may  be  obtained  in  five 
minutes  at  the  utmost,  unless  indeed,  it 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  some  other  reader, 
and  the  messenger  is  unacquainted  with  the 
circumstance.  As  to  the  printed  books  in  a 
library  so  extensive,  it  is  not  at  all  extraor- 
dinary, if  some  of  them  (when  a  thousand 
or  perhaps  twice  that  number,  are  out  in  a 
day)  are  not  returned  to  die  shells,  or  even 
the  cases  to  which  they  belong,  and  this  will 
of  course,  occasion  some  inconvenience. 
Tie  greatest,  we  will  say,  the  only  serious 


ok  or  books  as  he  thought  should  be  in  the 
library ;  but  the  librarian,  we  believe,  had  no 
means  of  procuring  them  but  by  an  applica- 
tion to  the  trustees,  at  least,  if  not  to  Parlia- 
ment, which  is  most  niggardly  in  its  conduct 
to  the  Museum. 

The  last  complaint  against  the  British  Mu- 
seum that  we  shall  notice,  is  the  catalogue  of 
the  printed  books,  which  is  certainly  not 
good ;  it  is,  however,  too  much  to  charge 
this  on  the  indolence  of  the  officers  of  the 
establishment,  whose  salaries  are  scarcely 
equal  to  those  of  a  newspaper  reporter  or  a 
banker's  clerk,  although  their  attendance  is 
most  assiduous.  One  of  the  assailants,  in  a 
morning  paper,  has  attacked  one  officer  in 
particular,  who  presides  in  the  reading  i 
that  he  is  not  a  learned  roan  we  think 
bU,  but  he  possesses  a 
quaintaoce  with  the  library  in  the  tJntish 
Museum,  and  can  most  readily  state,  not 
only  what  works  it  contains  on  any  subject, 
but  where  they  are  to  be  found ;  and  it  is 
for  this  practical  knowledge  that  he  is  placed 
in  the  reading-room,  where  bis  urbanity  has 
gained  him  the  esteem  of  all  who  frequent  it 
— his  cowardly  assailant  excepted.  That  the 
British  Museum  is  not  perfect,  we  will  ad- 
mit, and  shall,  in  a  future  paper,  offer  a  few 
fori 


to  refer  to  some  small  pamphlet,  advertise- 
ment, or  band-bilf,  a  hundred  of  which  are 
perhaps  bound  up  in  the  same  volume ;  the 
difficulty  does  not,  then,  merely  consist  in 
finding  the  volume ;  but  the  librarians,  anx- 
ious to  save  tite  time  of  the  reader,  mark  the 
very  place  where  it  b  to  be  found. 

The  next  charge  against  the  British  Muse- 
um— Uiat  it  contains  bad  editions  of  works,  is 
perhaps  in  a  few  instances  true;  the  fault, 
however,  does  not  rest  with  the  officers  of 


the  establishment.  The  library  of  the  Muse- 
um may  be  compared  to  die  pavilion  at 
Brighton ;  neidier  has  been  formed  on  one 
great  design,  and  hence  their  want  of  uni- 
formity. The  fact  is,  that  the  library  of  print- 
ed books  in  the  Museum  is  by  no  means 
complete,  and  is  indeed  particularly  defect- 
ive in  books  printed  from  the  death  of  Sir 
Hans  Sloane  to  within  about  the  last  twenty 
years ;  nor  can  it  be  rendered  perfect  unless 
a  sum  is  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  libra- 
rian for  the  purpose.  Hitherto  turns  of  mo- 
ney have  been  voted  for  the  purchase  of 
whole  libraries,  one  half  of  which  have  ne- 
cessarily been  duplicates,  and  means  have 
not  been  afforded  to  perfect  sets,  or  purchase 
single  works,  as  they  might  be  met  with. 


THE  JESUITS. 

Tax  late  prosecution  of  two  of  the  Paris 
Journals — the  Consutulionnel  and  the  Cou- 
rier Francais,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Jesuit- 
ical faction  in  France,  has  naturally  enough 
called  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  order 
of  the  Jesuits,  its  character,  and  its  crimes. 
Happily  for  France,  the  eour  royale,  before 
whom  the  prosecutions  were  tried,  by  Uieir 
acquittal,  recognised  the  right  of  journalists 
to  expose  the  blasphemy  and  bigotry  of  the 
French  clergy,  which  constantly  increases 
and  outrages  every  feeling  of  humanity. 

It  is  idle  to  say  that  the  march  of  know- 
ledge is  too  powerful  to  be  obstructed  by  the 
principles  or  practices  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic religion :  the  history  of  all  ages,  since  its 
establishment,  and  the  events  of  the  present 
period,  prove  that  it  can  be,  and  in  tact  is, 
obstructed ;  and  let  the  Jesuits  once  get  the 
power  they  formerly  possessed,  and  they 
will,  by  their  deeds,  prove  themselves,  not 
what  they  profess  to  be— followers  of  Jesus, 
but  worthy  successors  of  their  founder,  Igna- 
tius Loyaut. 

What  the  Jesuits  have  been,  we  shall  very 
briefly  show.  It  is  known  that  Henry  III. 
of  France  was  not  a  favourite  with  the  order 
of  the  Jesuits ;  and,  although  they  were  no 
strangers  to  using  the  secret  dagger,  yet  they 
thought  they  might  go  more  openly  to  work 
with  this  monarch,  and  even  justify  regicide. 
The  subject  was  discussed  in  the  Sorbonne, 
whether  or  not  the  French  might  lawfully 
take  up  arms  against  this  king;  and,  after  a 
mature  deliberation  of  all  the  doctors  assem- 
bled, to  the  number  of  seventy,  and  having 
heard  several  different  reasons  drawn,  princi- 
pally from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  well  nx 
from  the  holy  canons  and  the  decrees  #f  the 
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pontiffs,  it  was  concluded  by  the  president  of 
the  same  faculty,  without  one  dissentient 
▼•ice,  and  this  in  the  form  of  council,  to  re- 
move the  scruples  of  the  said  people— first, 
The  people  of  this  kingdom  are  released  from 
the  oath  of  fidelity  taken  to  King  Henry. 

Also,  the  said  people  may,  in  safety  of 
conscience,  arm,  unite,  raise  money,  and 
contribute  towards  the  defence  and  preserva- 
tion of  the  Catholic,  apostolic,  and  Roman 
religion,  against  the  horrible  projects  and  at- 
tempts  of  the  said  king  and  his  adherents, 
since  he  has  riolated  the  public  lakh,  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  said  Catholic  religion,  the 
edict  of  the  holy  union,  and  the  natural  li- 
berty of  the  convocation  of  the  states. 

Farther,  the  said  faculty  of  Paris  has 
deemed  it  proper  to  send  these  conclusions 
to  the  pope,  that  he  may  deign  to  approve 
and  confirm  them  by  the  authority  of  the 
holy  apostolic  see,  and  by  this  means  snccour 
Galilean  church,  which  is  in  the  greatest 


*  It  being  the  invariable  doctrine  of  the  Je- 
suits to  deny  whatever  Is  not  proved,  we  sub- 
join the  original  text  :— 

BBSPOXSUM  FACULTATIS  TUKO LOGICS  PARIS 

SIE.NS1S. 

Anno  domint  millessimn  quingentesimo  oc- 
rogesimo  nrino,  die  sentima  mensis  Januarii, 
sacratlsiima  theotogis:  facultns  Parisiensis  con- 
gregata  fecit  apud  Collegium  Sorbona,  post 
publicum  suppticationcm  omnium  ordioum 
dicta  facultatis  et  miss  am  M  bakcto  Spibitu 


urbis  sigillo  munilis  deliberatura  super  duobus 
scqueniibus  articulis  qui  deproinpti  sont  ez  1 1- 
bcllo  supplice  pradictorum  civiuin  enjus  tenor, 
«»t  hujus  modi. 

A  monicigncut  L»  Due  D'Aumalt  Govctr- 
nrvr,  tt  d  mettneurt  It*  Prorot  de*  Marchand* 
ttEehtvi**  dt  la  Yill*  dt  Parti. 

Vous  rcmontrent  humblement  lcsbons  bour- 
geois manants  et  habitants  de  la  Ville  de  Paris, 
que  plusieurs  des  dits  habitants  et  autrvs  de  ce 
royauoM  sont  en  peine  et  scruple  de  consci- 
ence, pour  prendre  resolution  sur  les  preparatlfs 
que  sc  font  pour  la  conservation  de  la  religion 
Casholiqu*  Apostolique  et  Komaine  de  cette 
ViUe  de  Paris* et  de  Unt  I'Etat  de  ce  Boyaume 
a  rencontre  des  desseins  cruellement  executes 
&  Dlois  et  infraction  de  la  foi  publique,  au  pre- 
judice de  la  dite  religion,  et  de  I'edit  d'uuiorj 
et  de  la  naturellc  liberie  de  la  convocation  des 
'  quoi  les  dits  suppliants  desireraient 
"I  tt  vtritablt  rr solution.  Cecon- 


i  II  vous  praise  promouvoir  que 
de  la  Faeulte  de  Theologie 
sur  cei  poini 


tan  /iff  dm  ttrment  qui 
mu  ce  dooner  leur  avis  et 

Soit  la  preaente  requete  renvoyee  par  devers 
Messieurs  de  la  faeulte  de  Theologie,  lesquels 
seront  supplies  s'assembler  et  doaner  sur  ce  leur 
resolution,  fait  It  ?e.  Janvier,  1689,  signe  Evt. 
tardfjaX  scell£  du  sceau  public  de  la  Ville. 

ARTIOCtl  DC  QTJ1DC*  OEMBERATUM  EST  A 
PREDICT  A  PACOLNATE. 

An  populus  regui  Gallia  sit  liberatus  et  so- 


The  crime  of  Henry  III.  against  the  Jeao- 1 
its  was,  that  be  had  refused  to  establish  the 
inquisition  in  France;  urn  at  Blois,  in  1588. . 
be  dared  thus  to  allude  to  the  crimes  of  the 
clergy.    '  His  majesty  demands  from  the  ' 
clergy,  since  they  are  charged  with  the  re-  j 
formation  of  others,  to  begin  by  reforming 
their  own  lives,  and  give  a  rood  example  to 
the  other  orders  of  the  state. 
This  was  not  to  be  borne  by 


Happily, 
i  the  parm 


deaf  to 


tious  Jesuits ;  they  established  an  imperitm  in 
impcrio;  they  not  only  pretended  to  owe  no  alle- 
giance themsel  v  es  to  the  sovereign,  but  they  eo- 


giance  themselves  to  the  sovereign,  but  they 
gaged  the  whole  nation  to  perjure  themselves, 
and  take  up  arms  against  him ;  and,  that  no 
scruple  whatever  might  remain  in  the  minds 
of  toe  ignorant  and  superstitious,  they  en- 
gaged to  send  their  decisions  to  Rome,  to 
have  the  authority  and  approbation  of  the 
pope.  The  principle,  therefore,  of  absolving 
a  nation  from  its  allegiance,  was  considered 
to  be  a  principle  of  the  Romish  Church.  The 
Jesuits,  indeed,  knew  that  theirdoctrine  would 
receive  a  full  sanction  from  that  pope  who,  the 
preceding  year,  had  pretended,  by  a  bull,  to 
lay  all  England  under  an  interdiction,  and 
to  declare  Queen  Elizabeth  an  usurper,  a 
heretic,  and  excommunicated,  and  ordered 
the  English  to  join  the  Spaniards  to  dethrone 
her,  promising  a  great  reward  to  those  who 
would  secure  her  person,  and  deliver  her  up 
to  the  Catholics,  to  punish  her  for  her  crimes . 
lutus  a  sacramento  fidelitaiis  et  obediential 
Henrico  tertio  przstito! 

An  tula  conscientia  posslt  idem  populos  nr. 
nmri,  uniri,  tt  ptcunia*  colligtrt,  et  cootribuert 
ad  defensiouem  et  coosci  vationem  religionis 
Catholics  Apostolical  et  Komana,  in  hoc  reg- 
no, ad  versus  ncfaria  consilia  et  couatus  pre- 
dict! Regis  et  quorum-libet  ill!  adharenuum 
et  contra  a  Id  publics*  virtlationem  ah  eo  Diesis 
lactam,  in  pnejudieium  prssdicta  religionis  Ca- 
tholics, et  edicti  sancta  unionis  et  naturalis  li- 
bertatis 
Regui: 
Super 
linguloruin 


beraliooe,  et  auditis  mullis  et 
qua  magna  ex  parte  turn  ex  scripturis  sacris, 
turn  canonicis  sanction. bus  et  dec  reus  pont.fi. 
cum,  In  medium  diseitissimU  verbis  producta 
Mini;  cooclusum  est  a  domino  decano  ejusdem 
facultatis,  nemine  refragante,  et  hoc  per  mo- 
dam  consilii,  ad  libemndas  conscienuas  pre- 
dict! populi. 

Prtmnm  quod  popular  tittju*  rtgni  talulu*  tM 
tt  libtrahua  tacmmtnto  fidetOati*  tt  obtditnti* 
prttfact*  Htnrico  Rtgi  prwttiio. 

Dtindt,  quod  idem  populut  I.lCtTB  BT  TOTA 
C0H9ciKHTik  potttt  armari,  unire  et  pecunias 
colligere  et  contribuere  ad  defirationem  et  con- 
servationcm  religionis  Catbolica,  Apostolica 
et  Romania,  ad  versus  nefhria  consilia  et  cona- 
tus  pradictl  regis  et  quorum  libet  ilia  adbaren- 
tiutn,  ex  quo  (idem  publicam  violavlt,  in  pra- 
judicium  pradicta  religionis  Catbolica  et  edicti 
sancta  unionis,  et  naturalis  li  bertatis  convoca- 
tions trium  ordioum  hujus  rtgni. 

Quam  conelusiooem  insuper  visum  est  ci- 
dem  Parisiensi  facultati  transmittendam  esse 
ad  sanetissimnm.  De  nostrum  Papam,  ut  cam 
sancta  sedis  Apostolica,  anetoeitate  probare  et 


my,  tM 

veretgn.  What  a  contrast  does  Catbouc 
France  offer  at  that  very  period.  The  Jew- 
its  absolved  the  people  from  their  allegiance 
on  the  7th  of  January,  1589;  and,  on  the 
31st  of  July  following,  the  Jesuits,  not  coo- 
tent  with  preaching  the  doctrine  of  i 
tion,  seized  the  dagger,  and 
thebes 

The  news  of  the  i 
received  with  transport  at  Home  ;  Js 
Clement  was  called  the  '  blessed'  by  the  poor 
himself,  whose  Christian  charity  refused  tisss 
a  funeral  service  should  he  performed  for  rbe 
repose  of  the  soul  of  the  assassinated  king. 

^a.  c*>  his^f^ry  toLls      ttvfl ( IjjAaS  ^5^3^^^?^  *$te3 


principles,  abhorred  and  detested  them 
incorrigibly  wicked  and  criminal.  Wb 
pressed  to  choose  his  confessor  out  of  thtc 
society,  he  said,  '  It  would  be  more  proper 
that  1  should  confess  the  Jesuits  than  choc-* 
them  for  my  confessors.' 

Sensible  men  see,  in  the  Jesuits  of 
the  Jesuits  of  1580,  1810, 1757,  1758,  ssd 
1774;  they  do  not  forget  that  Jaqoes  CV 
ment,  Ravaillac,  and  Damiens,  were  the  or- 
trans  of  the  Jesuits,  and  that  all  their 
followed  close  upon  measures  taken  to  etc. 
ther  pride;  they  do  not  forget  that  the h» 
its,  Malagrida,  Alexander,  and  Mathc*  »V 
cided  that  it  was  not  even  a  venial  sin  s& 
one's  lawful  sovereign,  and  that  shortly  &e 
the  King  of  Portugal  was  assvssimted,  De 
regicides  having  first  obtained  of  their  Jesst 
confessors  absolution  for  the  crime  they  see 
going  to  commit.    In  fine,  it  cannot  he  Sr- 
gotten,  that  when  Clement  XIV".  suppress^ 
the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  '  I  will  do  it,*  sad 
he,  sw  qvtUa  tuppremitmt  mi  tiara  U  tmtrti 
('  but  this  supp 
death/)  and  that 
the  prediction.  Nay, 

Use  Jesuits  in  the  arts  of  assassination,  i1-: 
they  could  even  fix  the  period  when  a  slov 
poison  would  be  mortal ;  they  placarded  Ai 
pontifical  palace  with  the  letters  i.  8.  S.S  T 
— In  Scpicmbrt  Sara  Scale  Vactmte — la  Sep- 
tember the  holy  see  will  be  vacant;  and.  on 
the  22nd  of  the  same  month,  the  pope  die: 
of  the  effects  of  the  poison  they  hJaimn^ 
tered. 

In  short,  the  Jesuits — for  their  priacip'c- 
are  uaclianged — profess  regicide,  and  lcx~ 
it  by  precept  and  example ;  the  Jesuits, 
the  space  of  little  more  than  two  butuir 
years,  have  assassinated  four  Catholic  box-, 
and  poisoned  one  pope;  and  yet  this  is  a  so- 
ciety whose  atrocities  it  is  r" 
in  Fn 


voked,  though  happily  without  effect. 


&  POETRY. 

SOX  VST. 

O  what  avails  the  heavenly  gift  i 
And  all  the  finer  feelings  of  the  ba 
If  of  mankind  his  fortunes  bn 
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(If  <M>  bit  bead  fell  calumny  and  strong) 
Thought!  that  his  fellow  mortal*  bent-fit, 
Vet  better  not  bit  lot ;  what  argues  it 
That  he  it  pi  f ted  more  than  otber  men  ' 
If  of  their  evils  be  is  dootn'd  to  share, 
Aod  suffer  more,  aod  yet  more  calmly  bear  j 
If  want  assail  him, — better  that  his  frame 
Was  of  that  dull  cold  clay  that  bears  his  name. 
Than  he  should  rise  through  misery  to  fame, 
Or  pining  on  through  life,  in  poverty  eapira. 
  l.  a.  j. 


IHAUIXAHOX. 

of  the  teeming  brain, 


holy: 


•ggaro  oiooa, 

ighaouled  Lib* 
t  by  Tyranny. 


If  not  to  me, 
Peel  from  the 


the 


r— 


ODX  T< 

Coxa  thou  wtsard 
Either  in  cloud  of  melancbol 
With  peosiTe  step  and  sorroi 
Or,  with  a  joyous  glancing 
Heart  and  soul  entrancing, 
I  care  not,  if  on  thee  my  calling-  be  not  vain 
Wilt  thou  Are  my  laggard  bloud, 

With  themes  of  hi 
To  tear  from  off  her 

Enwrapt  round  ber 
To  bare  the  kindling  of'ber'eye, 

Tbe~ 
The 
Is 

worthier  far — 
toy  charge,  and 

unt  war! 
>,  shall  I  sing  the  patriot's  dirge, 

And  weep  that  be  is  dead  ■ 
With  barpiuga  mournful  as  the 
Dying  on  its  beacby  bed:  — 
)r,  shell  I  emulate  (Is roar 
Returning  to  the  ocean ; 
A'hen  black-browed  storms  are  gathering  o'er 
To  chide  its  listless  motion y— 
'  i  not  to  me— ob  not  to  me  belong 
uch  majesty  to  mourn  the 

shall  lull  a  tale  of 
One  of  mournful 
bat  might  Hie  soul  to 

Affection's 
«  meliws;  ki 
The  bosom's 
he  fall  of 

Of  sorrow— and  a  bier; 
'h,  I  should  chide  myself  that  e'er  1  sung,-, 
be  harp  of  lore  should  more  than  tenderly  be 
strung  I 

*o  with  me  as  thou  wilt,  thou  mazy  fire, 
That  brightens  from  the  eye  in 
gleam*, 

And  startle*  e'en  'the  enthusiast  in  his 
dreams' 

lure  on  my  besrt  and  brain  with  radiant  Ire! 
ntcck  the  casket  of  thy  hidden  lore, 
Brine;  back  the  past  clad  in  terrific  light— 
Nor  wrap  the  future  in 
veal  the  ranges  of  thy 
i,  now  I 
With 
an 
His 

But  shall  bis 
iew  the  Caesar  in  his 
The  monarch  on  bis 
e  consul  in  the  capital— 
l  is  tied — I  am  alone — 
d  all  the  dreaming  of  the  mighty  past  it 
eorst! 

w  turn  sxm  to  the  present— where,  ob 
s  Freedom's  bgbt  sang?   Hath  it 
n  the  dark  tyrannic  clouds  ? 
hath  it  vanished  into  air— 
J  made  the  recreant  earth  no 
outlaw? 

I 


PaUled  be  the  arm  that  shrinks 

When  the  cry  is  -« to  be  free !' 
Blasted  be  the  bp  that  drinks 

The  courtier  draugk 
Be  there  not  a  glare  i 
(That  clay  from  wf 

To  hide  his  i  ii.  I 
Nor  dews  to  wash  bis 
Nor  startling  dirge 


bad  biith) 


maas  .of  many 

Where  is  the  light— the  true,  troe  light— 

Wow  veiled  by  priestly  craft'  j 
That  makes  the  air  of  Heaven,  a  blight 
The  noon-tide  hour,  •  dark  midnight, 

The  word,  a  deadly  shaft ! 
•Tis  gone!  but  not— oh,  not  for  ever 

Will  this  method  be  [ 
The  time  will  arise, 
Wben,  with  views  of  the  skis*, 
Will  be  opened  men's  eyes — 
Nor  clouded  nor  dimly  to  see— 

And  their  doublings  shall  sever 

To  unite  again,  never, 
And  all  shall  be  certain  and //re  /     J.j  l. 


Hi  Cheatta,  nobis 
Ht  viixhcta  dehinc  virtus,  dementia  crimen. 


[u»u»,  adctnpta, 
quod  reddit 


Vivere, 
rum. 

Indue,  qua*  nobis  fabricasti,  Turca  catenas, 
Jamdudum  est  assueta  jugo  tibi  barbara  eervix, 
Succumbet!   Nulloa    oumeret  cum  Gracia 
Grsecos ' 

Nee  nisi  vie  tores  pactum  pangemus,  Acbaeaa 
Fcedat  oliva  man  us,  qua?  non  circumdata  laura 
est. 


exact*  (  alus. 
[The  following  spirited  lines,  by  the  author  of 
Lacon,  proves  better  than  any  newspaper ; 
ragrapbs,  that  he  is  not  dead,  nor  doth  be 
sleep.] 

Gr.ecu  luctatur,  te  eoocute  Gallia,  fratri 
IYsrsta  frater  opem,  soror  A  succurre  sorori, 
Qallia,  qua  Kongo  numeral  de  stemmate  be. 

roes,  •  #  . 

Gallia,  Miltiadis  ne  dedignere  ncpotet. 

Usque  mieo  nihil  cat  !    Quod  tu,  per  fuh 
mioa  belli 

Certatas  acies,  quassataque  aeeptra  potent  Am, 
Civica,  sanguinco  nvohmine,  jura  tulisti.' 
Jamque  patris  patnss  Lodovici  ex  atirpo  po- 
Uris. 

Usque  adeo  nihil  est  »  Quod 
juventus 

Quaarit  adhuc  latices,  in  ulramque  parala  Mi 


I 


Quae  didicisae  fuit  juveni,  meminisse  eeaili. 
Per  decus  eloquii,  frustrataque  tela  Pbilippi, 
Tardatamque  fugam  per  densa  eadavcra  Xerxis, 
Fortibus  o  fortes  succurritc,  ni  sit  innlta 
Pieridum  tellus  per  tot  venersnda  triumpbos  I 

Auxilium  in  proropru,  nobis,  pro  parte  virili 
Nunc  meruisse  manet,  prtesto  concedere,  vobis ; 
Null.™  necte  mores,  b  rev  is  est  lnx  semper  ne- 
room  s 

Carpe  diem,  forti  bora  suam  dat  singula  pal- 
mam  ; 

Audisne  ut  gemitus  ?  qui  funditur  undique, 

beHi  , 

Qualiacuaque  monet  dure  instrumenta  parari, 
Inter  egestatem,  nottna  vectigal  arenas , 
Jam  spouio  nova  nupta,  patti  pucr  anna  minis- 
trat, 

Plurima  dam  vlrgo,  qua  jacUt  nomen  Acbivx, 
Magnopere  et  toties  se  hasd  vcllet  Achivum. 
Pncsentem  fer  opem,  jam  classica  martia  cla- 


FINS  ARTS. 

PAIXTCD  WINDOW,  ST.  BRIPx's,  rtXET 
STRIBT. 

A  vat  magnificent  specimen  of  enamelling 
on  glass  has  been  iust  nut  up  in  the  east  win- 
dow of  St.  Bride \  Church,  the  subject  of 
which  is  taken  from  Ruben's  celebrated  pic- 
ture, the  Descent  from  the  Cross.   It  is  not 
saying  much,  when  we  assert  that  this  is  the 
-  finest  production,  in  the  class  to  which  it  bc- 
j  longs,  to  be  met  with  in  the  metropolis,  since 
London  possesses  nothing  of  the  kind  of  any 
importance,  much  less  anything  deserving  to 
be  brought  into  competition  with  this  paint- 
ing.   We  do  not  see  here,  as  is  usual  in 
painted  windows,  a  scries  of  distinct  compart- 
ments, but  a  grand  historical  subject,  exe- 
cuted on  a  scale  truly  imposing,  it  being 
twenty  feet  high  by  thirteen  wide,  and  the  fi- 
gures upwards  of  seven  feet.   The  effect  of 
light  and  shade  is  almost  magical ;  and  in- 
deedno  model  could  have  been  better  select- 
ed for  such  a  purpose  than  Ruben* ,  whose 
gorgeous  brilliancy  of  colour  and  richness  of 
execution  are  admirably  adapted  to  this 
branch  of  the  pictorial  art,  which  is  capable 
of  accomplishing  moro  in  this  way  than  any 
other  species  of  painting.  Even  the  peculiar 
beauties  of  Rubens  seem  here  to  be  height- 
ened, and  to  be  arrayed  with  a  glow  of  ethe- 
rial  light— such  as  never  beams  from  the  can- 
vass.   On  entering  from  the  western  door, 
the  effect  of  this  is  most  striking — splendid 
almost  beyond  conception,  yet  cha<ue,  and 
even  solemn.   We  seem  indeed  to  be  upon' 
holy  ground,  and  within  a  temple  dedicated 
to  religion. 

It  would  be  unju-tt  towards  those  who  di-> 
cted  this,  and  the  other  recent  improve- 


,  vim  vi  supcrare,  Ubore  laborvm, 
Vinceee,  si  fas  est,  «i  non,  vitiate  mereri ; 


rpcieu 

menu  and  embellishments  of  the  church,  not 
to  commend  the  good  ta*te  and  liberality 
which  they  have  displayed;  and  Tee  may 
without  flattery  say,  that  the  artist  has  here 
accomplished  a  work  that  will  ensure  hint 
lasting  honour.    The  painting  was  begun  by 
the  late  Mr.  Muss,  well  known  for  his  supe- 
rior ability  in  enamelling  on  glass  ;  but,  he 
dying  soon  after  it  was  commenced,  it  was 
completed  by  his  pupil,  Mr.  Nixon,  who  has 
shown  himself  \q  be  not  an  unworthy  Ruceetw 
sor  of  his  dis^i-p^ned.  master.  Sincerely 
do  we  hop«  w 
gun  will  pit>v«aT     atsC6****  *»\*«a\  Tjauon- 
age  can  reryi,  .1      *   i  , 

.,cV'w^c<uA  Vo  ^ft«*«w » 
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nute  examination  of  the  performance,  we 
fee!  no  hesitation  in  announcing  it  to  our 
readers  with  the  most  unqualified  appro  ba- 

We  would  not,  however^  hare  any  one  be- 
take himself  to  Leicester  Square  v  Uh  his  head 
full  of  legendary  lore,  of  the  invasion  of  Cor- 
tex, and  the  gilded  city,  and  all  the  other  mar- 
vels set  forth  so  gorgeously  by  the  travellers 
and  historians  of  earlier  days.  Tlte  spectacle 
of  the  present  city  of  Mexico  presents  to  the 
modern  traveller  s  eye — 

'  No  chased  tools,  and  spires  light. 
Nor  towers  and  domes  of  golden  light }' 
but  it  affords  what  is  better— a  neat  and  ele- 
gant city,  surrounded  by  some  of  the  finest 
local  scenery  in  the  known  world.  The  traces 
of  Indian  architecture,  of  which  we  have  such 
magnificent  ideas,  are  few  and  feeble  in  the  ! 
present  view;  nor  is  there  anything  either 
grand  or  striking  in  the  buildings  in  general ; 
but  the  uniformity  and  harmony  of  the 
whole  scene  is  surpassing  beautiful. 

The  city  itself  is  '  navelled  in  the  woody 
hills,1  or  rather  embosomed  in  a  rich  valley, 
formed  by  the  stupendous  chain  of  the  Cor- 
derilla.  The  barrier  which  these  hills  form 
along  the  horizon,  and  the  gigantic  effect 
which  they  display,  towering  above  the  '  lo- 
cal habitations'  they  enclose,  is  admirably 
I  by  the  artist,  and  adds  much  to  the 
al  effect  of  the  picture.  The  city  is,  for 
ost  part,  regularly  built;  the  streets  are 
but  not  over  spacious,  bisecting  each 


THE  DRAMA, 

AND  rt'KLIC  AMI'S!  MINTS. 

Drury-Lase  Theatre. — On  Saturday,  a 
new  operatic  piece,  in  three  acts,  called  Leo- 
eadta,  was  produced  at  this  theatre.  The  plot 
has  its  counterpart  in  the  story  of  Lucretia — 
with  this  difference,  that  in  Leocadea,  the 
spoiler  mamas  the  woman  he  has  wronged 
many  years  afterwards.  The  music  is  pretty, 
and  the  actors  did  all  they  could  for  the 
piece,  which,  however,  has  not  been  repeated. 

Mr.  Kean  is  playing  with  great  success  in 
America,  'the  winter  of  disconteut  having 
become  glorious  summer'  by  the  sons  of  New 
York.  His  apology  has 
cient,  and  he  draws 
evening. 


general 


LITERATURE  AND  SCIENCE. 

Preparing  for  the  press,  and  will  be  pub- 
lished in  the  course  of  1826,  The  Life  aod 
Times  of  Napoleon,  principally  compiled 
from  Inedited  Documents  by  his  Compa- 
nions in  Arms ;  by  Sir  John  Byerley. 

We  have  authority  to  state  that  the  galleries 
of  the  Society  of  British  Artists  are  only  let 
until  the  usual  period  of  receiving  works  of 
|  art  for  the  annual  exhibition,  viz.  the  first 
week  in  March  next.  We  mention  this  in 
order  to  counteract  die  misstatements  which 
have  appeared  in  a  morning,  as  well  as  in  a 
•,  tending  te  the  prejudice  of 


contrivance,  the  myriorama,  display!  in  pic- 
torial effect,  the  melographicon  will  be  found 
to  produce  in  its  combined  application  to 
music  and  poetry,  with  this  difference  unit, 
that  the  melographicon  admits  of  an  urfi&itriT 
greater  number  of  changes.' 

The  Enterprise  Stam-Packet.-'Vtc  hm 
at  length  the  pleasure  to  announce  the  life 
arrival  of  the  Enterprise  steam-vessel,  Cap- 
tain Johnston  from  Gravesend  the  3rd,  v. ! 
Falmouth  the  16th  of  August  This  interest- 
ing  event  occurred  at  an  early  hour  ye^wdw 
morning.  Signal  having  been  made,  *wa 
after  daylight,  that  she  was  standing  into  TV 
ble  Bay,  a  vast  concourse  of  persons  awa- 
bled  on  Green  Point,  and  at  other  pke* 
from  whence  a  view  of  the  bay  can  be  ob- 
tained. The  wind  being  light  from  the  scab- 
ward  and  westward,  the  vessel  suamel  n 
her  anchorage  in  magnificent  style,  uak  t 
salute  from  the  castle,  which  was  retinoid 


bisecting 

f  in  transverse  directions,  and  thus  afford 
ing  a  direct  communication  to  any  part  of  the 
town.  The  houses  struck  us  as  being  remark- 
ably low,  and  their  roofs,  which  are  flat,  and 
thickly  planted  in  many  quarters,  give  them 
a  very  singular  and  fanciful  ap- 
But  this  oddity  is  further  in- 
j  the  roofs,  of  those  which  are  not 
planted  being  inlaid  with  porcelain,  and  the 
walls  of  others  being  daubed  over,  with  a 
true  Indian  taste,  with  all  sorts  of  colours,  so 
vivid  that  they  almost  dazxle  the  eye  of  the 
beholder.  This  intermixture  of  foliage,  paint, 
and  the  glare  of  porcelain,  so  unlike  anything 
1  an  Englisher'  is  in  the  habit  of  witnessing, 
though  extremely  fantastical,  was  not  disa- 
greeable to  us ;  its  very  singularity  is  perhaps 
its  charm. 

These  are  the  principal  features  in  the  city, 
which  deserve  as  much  praise  for  their  gene- 
ral freedom  and  effect,  as  for  their  minute 
and  elaborate  detail.  Indeed,  it  was  a  mat- 
ter of  no  small  r  stonishment  to  us,  to  observa 


been  com 


i  the  present  view. 
As  for  the  surrounding  scenery,  it  is  mag- 
nificent; Nature  here  has  been  over  bound- 
ful ,  and  the  artist  has  been  over  happy  in 
imitating  her.  It  was  a  beautiful  day,  fortu- 
nately for  us,  when  we  inspected  this  pano- 
ramic view,  and  the  sun  showed  off  the  can- 
vass to  advantage.    AU  description  must  fall 

advise  those, 1  to  whom  these  presents  may 
come  greeting,'  to  flock  to  Leicester  Square, 
and  judge  for  themselves,  assuring  them,  on 
the  faith  of  '  the  mighty  toe,'  that  they  will 


Sunday  paper, 
the  society. 

Letters  from  Berlin  state  that  the  Prussian 
sculptor,  Professor  Uauch,  receives  commis- 
sions from  all  quarters.  From  Munich  he 
has  received  highly  honourable  invitations  to 
go  to  that  city,  ia  order  to  model  a  colossal 
equestrian  statue  of  the  late  king,  Maximi- 
lian, which  is  afterwards  to  be  cast  in  bronze, 
and  set  up  in  one  of  the  squares  of  Munich. 
His  majesty  the  King  of  Prussia  has  granted 
Professor  Uauch  leave  of  absence  for  two 
years,  during  which  he  is  to  retain  his  salary. 
Another  commission,  received  since  that  from 
Munich,  is  from  the  city  of  Frankfort,  for  a 
marble  bust,  larger  than  the  life,  of  the  cele- 
brated Goethe 

In  a  few  days  will  be  published,  Thoughts 
on  the  Advancement  of  Academical  Educa- 
tion in  England.  Also, 

A  Practical  Spanish  Grammar,  with  copi- 
ous Exercises,  rendered  so  easy  as  to  be  in- 
telligible without  the  aid  of  an  instructor. 
By  S.  Whitehead,  author  of  a  Practical  In- 
troduction to  Latin  Grammar. 

Mr.  Miers  lias  in  the  press,  Travels  in 
Chile  and  La  Plata,  including  accounts  re- 
specting the  geography,  geology,  statistics, 
government,  finances,  agriculture,  commerce, 
manners,  and  customs,  and  the  mining  ope- 
rations in  Chile,  collected  during  a  residence 


ging  and  giving  three 

•  We  cannot  but  congratulate  the  puifie 
upon  this  additional  triumph  of  art  and  tti- 
ence  over  the  elements ;  for  although  v 
voyage  has  not  been  accomplished  ic 
short  period  anticipated,  yet  we  have  act 
reason  to  suppose  that  whatever  wn&  or 
defects  may  have  been  discovered  wS  * 
supplied  or  remedied  in  future;  audita* 
confidently  hope  that  this  mode  of  cosm- 
cating  with  India  will  ultimately  hom  » 
the  extent  of  every  reasonable  expecnu* 

'  We  have  been  favoured  with  sonx  se- 
culars of  the  voyage.  The  greatest  (tout* 
accomplished  in  any  twenty -four  ho*i« 
one  hundred  and  ninety  miles  oa  A?  so 
October,  performed,  not  by  steamrsf.fe* 
sailing.  The  greatest  distance  in  it 
time  by  steaming  was  one  hundred  and 
nine  miles,  on  the  3rd  of  September. 

•The  voyage  occupied  fifty-seven  daw.  is- 
ing  only  thirty  five  of  which  the  engiiw  * 
employed  ;  and  three  days  were  passsl " 
anchor,  at  the  island  of  St.  Thomas. 

« The  passengers,  we  understand,  spai  * 
the  highest  terms  of  the  ability  of  tW  »» 
mander,  the  eoginecrs,  and  the  cw 
vessel.'— Cape  Town  Gazette,  Or*. 

THE  BEE, 

OK,  KACi's,  f-ANCIBS,  AND  HtOOLUCnV* 
Two  Roadi  to  Ruin.— (From  tit  QtttiJ- 
He  who  conceives  that  he  is  skill's  ia 
The  most  expensive  ait  of  building. 
And  be  who,  opulent  and  vain, 
Of  servants  laves  a  numerous  trtw, 
Will  and  ere  long  he  is  pursuit); 
Two  Inevitable  roads  to  nun ; 
And  L  ie  be  dies  be  fbre'd  to  roam. 
Without  a  servant  or  a  home. 


J i>e  Aietograp/ucon. —  t Ins 
curiosity,  we  are  assured,  strongly  excites 
the  attention  of  amateurs  who  have  a  taste 
for  poetry,  and  are  not  professors  ;  as,  by  its 
aid,  without  being  acquainted  with  the  theory 
and  composition  of  music,  they  can  adapt 
appropriate  tunes  to  their  own  melodies.  The 
author  thus  describes  bis  invention  i 


tkep^ 

r  a  «■■ 


Moore  s,  with  his 
time  in  a  very  nervous,  de 
servant,  in  passing  quickly 
and  the  fire-place,  struck  down 
warmer.    This  made  a  deuce  of 
and  caused  Tom  Sheridan  to  start  awl  " 
ble.   Peter  Moore,  provoked  at  mis. 
the  servant,  and  added, «  I  snpps*  ys.  * 
all  the  plate,?'-' 
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se  rvant)  not  one.' — 4  No  I'  exclaimed  Sheri- 
dan, 1  then  d — n  it,  you  have  made  all  the 
i  for  nothioff!*—  New  MonlkUi  Mag. 

.-In  one  of  o«T  set- 
abroad    lay  a   regiment  whose 
continually  deserting;   to  stop 
this,  the  colonel,  instead  of  the  usual  night- 
guard,  ordered  a  sentry  to  each  bastion  of 
the  ibrt.    There  were  fifteen  bastions,  and 
at  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  a  sentry  was  to 
call,  commencing  with  No.  1.   This,  it  was 
thought,  would  prevent  any  future  desertion ; 
but  the  men  were  Paddies,  and  made  a  com- 
plete burlesque  of  it:  tbey  would,  in  all  the 
full  strength  of  the  brogue,  go  on  thus.  No. 
1  sentry  would  begin:  — 
All's  well  at  No.  1 ;  No.  3  would  answer* 
All's  mighty  well  at  No.  2  •,  No  3  would  say, 
Alls  uncommonly  well  at  No.  3  — No.  4 — 
All's  astonishingly  well  at  No.  4  —No.  6 — 
Airs  particularly  well  at  No.  .0.— No.  6— 
All's  extraordinarily  well  at  No.  0.— No.  7— 
All's  Jasusly  well  at  No.  7. — No.  8— 
All  was  never  so  well  at  No.  8.— No.  0— 
All's  thundering  well  at  No.  9.— No.  10— 
All's  brave  It  well  at  No.  10, 
and,  in  like  maimer,  to  the  end.  It  need  not 
be  said,  that  the  services  of  this  noisy  body 

Naval  Anecdote  — When  Captain,  now 
Sir  Richard  Keats,  commanded  rke  Superb, 
he  one  night,  after  giving  directions  for  cer- 
tain nil  to  be  kept  on  the  ship,  went  below ; 
it  was  blowing  pretty  fresh,  and  the  lieute- 
nant forward  thought  she  had  too  much  can- 
vass on  her  already,  but  did  not 
say  so,  thinking,  perhaps,  of  the 
Iliad: — 

•Bold  is  the  task,'  fcc.  te. 
However,  Captain  K.  had  not  been  down 
long,  when  crack  went  the  jib-boom  I  The 
noise  brought  him  on  deck ;  and,  going  for- 
ward to  see  what  was  amiss,  he  espied  the 
aforementioned  luff,  walking  up  and  down, 
and  muttering, '  I  knew  it  would  go— I  knew 
it  would  go—  I  was  sure  of  it  I'  Captain  K., 
to  Tits  surprise,  immediately  sun«  out,  'Then, 
if  /ou  knew  it  would  go,  why  the  bell  did 
\4iu  not  say  so?'  s.  a.  /. 

*  The  King  and  Mr.  Sheridan. — The  Prince 
Regent  did  not  merely  ofTer  to  bring  Sheridan 
into  Pari  a m en t,  but,  about  the  latter  end  of 
1812,  with  a  view  to  this  object,  his  royal 
highness  conveyed  to  him,  through  Lord 
Moira,  £4,000.  The  money  was  deposited 
by  hi*  lordship  with  Mr.  Cocker,  the  solicitor, 
who  acted  as  a  friend  to  Mr.  Sheridan  on 
this  occasion,  and  a  treaty  was  opened  with 
Mr.  Attersol  for  a  seat  for  Wootton  Basset. 
The  negociation,  indeed,  was  all  but  con- 
cluded, nothing  being  wanting  but  Sheridan's 
presence  on  the  spot.  On  three  successive 
Mr.  Cocker  dined  with  Sheridan 
s  Street,  a  chaise  being 
at  the  door  to  convey 
Wootton  Basset;  on  each 
night  Sheridan,  after  his  wine,  postponing 
the  journey  to  the  next  day,  and  on  the  fourth 
day,  he  altogether  abandoned  the  project  of 
purchasing  a  seat  in  Parliament,  received  the 
£4,0O0,  and  applied  them,  as  he  was  war- 
ranted to  do  by  th«  permission  of  the  donor, 


delivers  the  king  from  the  reproach  of  never 
having  ministered  to  the  relief  of  Sheridan — 
a  charge  which  has  been  urged  against  his 
majesty  in  numberless  smart  satires  and 
lampoons. —  Wettmuuicr  Review. 

'  The  Emperor  Alexander  left  his  capital 
in  the  autumn  of  1 820,  on  a  journey  into  the 
interior  of  his  empire.    Nothing  remarkable 
occurred  till  he  came  to  the  government  of 
Twer,  about  five  hundred  wersts  (four  hun- 
dred miles,)  from  Petersburg  1    He  halted 
for  a  night  at  the  town,  and  took  up  his  abode 
at  a  house  prepared  for  him,  as  is  usual  in 
such  cases,  by  the  commandant  of  the  place. 
He  had  scarcely  descended  from  the  carriage, 
and  seated  himself,  when  a  respectable  inha- 
bitant of  the  place  gained  admittance,  and, 
after  apologizing  for  kis  intrusion,  solicited 
the  emperor  to  remove  to  his  house,  where 
be  would  have  better  accommodation.  The 
emperor  thanked  him  for  the  kindness  of  his 
offer,  but  declined  accepting  it.    His  affec- 
tionate subject  could  not  be  induced  to  take 
a  denial,  and  succeeded  after  much  solicita- 
tion.   With  reluctance  the  emperor  consent- 
ed, and  followed  the  merchant  to  his  house, 
though  quite  contrary  to  his  usual  custom  of 
avoiding  giving  trouble  to  private  individu- 
als.  After  an  hour  had  elapsed,  there  ar- 
rived in  the  same  town  a  lady  of  rank,  ac- 
companied by  her  two  daughters,  and  at- 
tended by  several*  servants.    As  there  was 
appearance  of  rain,  they  determined  to  stop 
the  night  there,  and,  on  inquiring  for  lodg- 
ings,  were  conducted  to  the  apartments  which 
the  emperor  had  so  recently  quilted.  They 
felt  proud  to  put  up  at  a  place  which  their 
beloved  monarch  had  just  occupied.  The 
rain  which  had  threatened  soon  fell  in  tor- 
rents, and  the  storm  was  accompanied  with 
dreadful  thunder;  and  while,  probably,  they 
were  all  congratulating  themselves  on  their 
escape  from  the  pitiless  storm,  the  lightning 
struck  the  house,  and  it  fell  immediately; 
and,  awful  to  relate,  the  lady,  her  daughters, 
and  several  domestics,  perished  in  the  ruins!' 

'  The  Emperor  Alexander,  in  proceeding 
from  Sedan  to  Paris,  travelled  in  a  bertine  de 
voyage.  A  young  peasant,  who  had  mis- 
taken his  carriage  for  that  of  his  suit,  climbed 
up  behind,  at  some  leagues  from  the  city. 
The  august  traveller  ordered  his  carriage  10 
stop,  and  asked  his  travelling  companion  why 
he  mounted  behind.  "Sir,"  said  he,  "I 
wish  to  go  to  Paris  to  see  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander." M  And  why  do  you  wish  to  see  the 
emperor?"  "  Because,"  said  he,  "  my  pa- 
rents have  told  me  that  he  loves  Frenchmen ; 
I  wish,  therefore,  to  see  him  for  once." 
"  Vary  well,  my  good  fellow,"  said  Alexan- 
der, you  now  see  him ;  I  am  the  emperor." 
The  child,  in  confusion  and  terror,  began  to 
cry,  and,  after  stammering  out  an  excuse,  was 
preparing  to  descend  to  pursue  his  journey 
on  foot.  The  emperor  desired  him  to  re- 
main, saying,  "We  shall  go  together." 
When  tbey  arrived  at  the  city,  the  emperor 
requested  him  to  call  at  his  hotel.  The  youth 
did  so.  The  emperor  asked  if  he  wished  to 
go  to  Russia.  "  With  pleasure,"  replied  the 
boy.  "  Well,"  said  he,  "  since  Providence 
has  given  you  to  me,  I  shall  take  care  of  your 
The  youth  weot  away,  on  the  fol- 


lowing day,  in  the  suite  of  the  emperor.  A 
nearly  similar  adventure  occurred  to  Bona- 
parte, when  passing  through  E 
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REVIEW  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

An  Account  of  the  American  liuntiit  Mission 
to  the  Bur  man  Empire ;  in  a  Scries  of'  Let- 
ters addressed  to  a  Gentleman  in  London. 
By  Asx  II.  Judsoh.  8to.  London, 
1825. 

We  hare,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  ex- 
pressed  our  sentiments  on  the  missions  to 
India,  and  pointed  out  the  almost  utter  hope- 
lessness of  converting  the  Hindoos  to  Chris- 
tianity; die  customs  of  the  Hindoos  are  so 
totally  different,  and  their  prejudices  are  so 
firmly  rooted,  that  nothing  short  of  an  entire 
change  ia.tbe  state  of  society  among  the  na- 
tives of  India  opuld  effect  their  conversion. 
The  oriental  languages,  too,  furnish  another, 
and  almost  an  insuperable  difficulty:  the 
Abbe  Dubois,  whose  work  has  been  noticed 
in  our  pages,  dwells  particularly  on  this,  and 
it  was  also  felt  by  Mr.  Judson,  who,  after  two 
years'  intense  study  of  the  Burman  language, 
calculated  that  it  would  take  him  at  least 
three  years  more  before  he  could  become  fa- 
miliar with  it.    We  shall  not,  however,  now 
enter  into  any  discussion  on  the  question  of 
missions  to  India,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  con- 
version of  Hindoos,  as  we  consider  them  of 
great  importance  in  making  us  acquainted 
wtt%  the  character  and  customs  of  the  people. 
A  Frcnab'  writer  truly  observes, — 
*  L'orageox  empire  des  ondes 
Yaincmcnt  separc  les  mondes, 
Lfl  commt  rce  1c*  ti unit.1 
What  is  here  said  of  commerce  will  apply, 
though  to  a  less  extent,  to  missionaries, 
through  whose  exertions  we  have  often  re- 
ceived the  earliest  and  most  correct  informa- 
tion respecting  countries  and  people  till  then 
hut  seldom  visited ;  and  it  is  to  the  ac- 
tive zeal  of  two  missionaries  that  we  are 
indebted  for  a  very  interesting  work  on  the 
Burman  empire— a  country  which  has  re- 
cently acquired  a  new  importance,  on  ac- 
count of  the  war  against  it  in  which  we  are 
now  engaged. 

The  Burman  empire  is  a  sort  of  terra  in- 
cognita to  Europeans.  A  general  officer,  com- 
manding in  the  present  war,  in  a  letter  to  his 
friend,  recently  received,  sap,  4  It  is  a 
country  very  little  known  to  Europeans. 
Our  ignorance  of  it  was  as  complete  as  of 
lands  in  the  moon,  although  we  brought  in 
our  ranks  many  descendants  of  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  the  country.'  Of  Burman,  a 
work  professing  to  give  an  account,  and 
the  truth  of  which  may  be  relied  on,  cannot 
fail  to  be  interesting ;  and  such  is  the  work 

It  appears  from  this  volume,  which  is  written 
by  Mrs.  Judsoa,  that  Mr.  Judson,  who  was 
educated  at  one  of  the  universities  in  the 
Uniwd  States,  and  whose  piety  was  unques- 
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tionable,  became  anxious  to  go  on  a  mission, 
in  order  '  to  attempt  to  rescue  the  perishing 
millions  of  the  East.'  Willi  this  view  he. 
accompanied  by  his  wife,  proceeded  to  Cal- 
cutta in  1812;  they  were,  however,  refused 
permission  to  remain,  in  consequence  of  an 
unfounded  prejudice  against  missionaries. 
After  encountering  other  obstacles  and  diffi- 
culties, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Judson  determined  to 
go  to  Rangoon,  where,  widi  a  zeal  and  resig- 
nation above  all  praise  or  earthly  reward, 
they  cheerfully  relinquished  all  the  comforts 
of  civilized  society,  to  endure  the  greatest  pri- 
vations ;  yet  it  will  be  seen  they  were  per- 
fectly content.  Alluding  to  their  situation 
and  feelings,  Mrs.  Judson  says, — 

'Though  we  find  ourselVes  almost  destitute 
of  all  those  sources  of  enjoyment  to  which  we 
have  been  accustomed,  and  are  in  the  midst 
of  a  people,  who,  at  present,  are  almost  des- 
perate, on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  provi- 
sions ;  though  we  are  exposed  to  robber*  by 
night,  and  invaders  by  day,  yet  we  both  unite 
in  saying  we  never  were  happier,  never 
more  contented  in  any  situation,  than  the 
present.  We  feel  that  this  is  the  post  to 
which  Ood  hath  appointed  us ;  that  we  are 
in  the  path  of  duty ;  and  in  a  situation, 
which,  of  all  others,  presents  the  most  exten- 
sive field  for  usefulness.  And,  though  we 
are  surrounded  with  danger  and  death,  we 
feel  that  God  can,  with  infinite  ease,  preserve 
and  support  us  under  the  most  heavy  suffer- 
ings.' 

In  general,  however,  Mrs.  Judson  gives  a 
rather  favourable  picture  of  the  character  of 
the  Burmese,  who  are  represented  as  cheerful, 
ingenuous,  and  friendly  ;  some  of  them  pos- 
sess those  tiuer  feelings  of  humanity,  which 
are  more  the  work  of  the  heart  than  the  re- 
sult of  education  :  such  was  the  case  with  the 
Viceroy  of  Rangoon's  wife,  to  whom  Mrs.  Jud- 
son was  introduced;  and  who,  when  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Judson  lost  their  first  and  only  child, 
showed  them  the  kindest  attentions : — 

*  A  few  days  after  the  death  of  our  little 
boy,  her  highness,  the  viceroy's  wife,  visited 
us,  with  a  numerous  retinue.  She  really  ap- 
peared to  sympathize  with  us  in  our  affliction, 
and  requested  Mr.  Judson  not  to  let  it  too 
much  affect  his  health,  which  was  already 
very  feeble.  Some  time  after  her  visit,  she 
invited  us  to  go  ont  into  the  country  with 
her,  for  the  benefit  of  our  health,  and  that 
our  minds,  as  she  expressed  it,  might  be- 
come cool.  We  consented  ;  and  she  scut  us 
an  elephant,  with  a  howdah  upon  it.  for  our 
conveyance.  We  went  three  or  four  miles 
through  the  woods.  Sometimes  the  small 
trees  were  so  near  together,  that  our  way  was 
impassable,  but  by  the  elephant's  breaking 
them  down,  which  he  did  with  the  greatest 


ease,  at  the  word  of  the  driver.  The  scene 
w  as  truly  interesting.  Picture  to  yourselves, 
my  dear  parents,  thirty  men  w  ith  spears  and 
guns,  and  red  caps  on  their  heads,  which 
partly  covered  their  shoulders,  then  a  lingo 
elephant  caparisoned  with  a  gilt  howdah, 
which  contained  a  tall,  genteel  female,  richly 
dressed  in  red  and  white  silk.  We  had  the 
honour  of  riding  next  to  her  ladyship  ;  after 
us,  three  or  four  elephants,  with  her  son  and 
some  of  the  members  of  government.  Two 
or  three  hundred  followers,  male  a:id  fc-.iaic, 
concluded  the  procession.  Our  ride  termi- 
nated in  the  centre  of  a  beautiful  garden  of 
the  viceroy's.  I  say  beautiful,  because  it  wa i 
entirely  the  work  of  nature— art  had  no  hand 
in  it.  It  was  full  of  a  variety  of  fruit  tree 
growing  wild  and  luxuriant.  The  DObfa 
banyan  formed  a  delightful  shade,  under 
which  our  mats  were  spread,  and  we  seated 
ourselves  to  enjoy  the  scenery  around  us. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  endeavours  of  the 
vicereine  to  make  our  excursion  agreeable. 
She  gathered  fruit,  and  pared  it;  culled 
flowers,  and  knotted  them,  and  presented 
them  with  her  own  hands ;  which  was  a  mark 
of  her  condescension.  At  dinner  she  had  her 
cloth  spread  by  ours,  nor  did  she  refuse  to 
partake  of  whatever  we  presented  her.  We 
returned  in  the  cvsning,  fatigued  with  riding 
on  the  elephant,  delighted  with  the  country 
and  the  hospitality  of  the  Burmaus,  and  de- 
jected and  depressed  with  their  superstition 
and  idolatry — their  darkness,  and  ignorance 
of  the  true  God.' 

It  may  be  readily  conceived,  that  to  a  couple 
thus  cutoff  from"  the  world  of  their  former 
acquaintance,  and  from  all  those  associations 
connected  with  eaily  life,  the  loss  of  a  child 
must  l>e  a  severe  blow.  They  bc:h  felt  it 
acutely;  and  Mrs.  Judson,  in  a  letter  to  a 
friend,  descril>es  her  feelings  with  an  elo- 


could 


pos- 


quence  winch  none  but  a  m< 
ses3  :  — 

'  Since  worship,  I  have  stolen  away  to  a 
much-loved  spot,  where  I  love  to  sit  and  pay 
the  tribute  of  affection  to  my  lost,  darling 
child.  It  is  a  little  enclosure  of  mango  trees, 
in  the  centre  of  which  is  erected  a  small  bam- 
boo hmue,  on  a  rising  spot  of  ground,  which 
looks  down  on  the  new-made  grave  of  our 
infant  boy.  Here  I  now  sit;  and  though  all 
all  nature  around  wears  a  most  romantic, 
delightful  appearance,  yet  my  heart  is  sad, 
and  my  tears  frequently  stop  my  pen.  You, 
my  dear  Mrs.  L.,  who  are  a  mother,  may 
imagine  my  sensations  ;  but,  if  you  have  uc- 
vcr  lost  a  first  born,  an  only  son.  you  cannot 
know  my  pain.  Had  y  ou  even  buried  your 
little  boy,  you  are  in  a  Christian  country,  sur- 
rounded  by  friends  «c^r<^,^  eo«U 
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i  they  are.  No :  "  though  he  slay  roe, 
it  in  him,"  is  the  language  I  would 


(ion  to  other  objects.  But  behold  us,  solitary 
and  alone,  with  this  one  source  of  recreation ! 
Yet  this  is  denied  us — this  mast  be  removed, 
to  show  us  that  we  need  no  other  source  of  en- 
joyment but  God  himself.  Do  not  think,  though 
I  write  thus,  that  I  repine*  at  the  dealings  of 
Providence,  or  would  wish  them  to  be  other- 
wise than 
I  will  trust  in 
adopt.' 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Judson,  like  other  mission 
aries  in  India,  had  little  success ;  as  it  was 
not  until  they  had  been  six  yean  at  Han  goon 
that  they  made  a  single  convert :  and  in  the 
course  of  seven  or  eight  years  they  made  no 
more  than  three.  But  even  success  so  trifling 
excited  alarm,  and  a  persecution  commenced 
against  them.  They  then  applied  to  the 
viceroy  for  a  passport  to  the  Emperor  of  the 
Dunn  an  empire,  and  received  permission, 
when  they  set  out,  carrying  a  splendidly- 
bound  Bible  as  a  present.  Having  reached 
the  capital  Amrapoora,  they  were  conducted 
by  Moung  Zah  (the  Sir  Robert  Chester  of  the 
Burmese  court)  into  a  magnificent  hall  :— 

'  The  spacious  extent  of  the  hall,  the  num- 
ber and  magnitude  of  the  pillars,  the  height 
of  the  dome,  the  whole  completely  covered 
with  gold,  presented  a  most  grand  and  im- 
posing spectacle.  Very  few  were  present, 
and  those  evidently  great  officers  of  state. 
Our  situation  prevented  us  from  seeing  the 
further  avenue  of  the  hall;  but  the  end  where 
we  sat  opened  into  the  parade,  which  the 
emperor1  was  about  to  inspect.  We  remain- 
ed above  live  minutes,  when  every  one  put 
himself  Into  the  most  respectful  attitude,  and 
Moung  Yo  whispered  that  his  majesty  had 
entered.  We  looked  through  the  hall,  as  far 
as  the  pillars  would  allow,  and  presently 
caught  sight  of  this  modern  Ahasuerus.  lie 
came  forward  unattended,  in  solitary  gran- 
deur, exhibiting  the  proud  gait  and  majesty 
of  an  eastern  monarch.  His  dress  was  rich, 
but  not  distinctive;  and  he  carried  in  his 
hand  the  gold-sheathed  sword,  which  seems 
to  have  taken  the  place  of  the  sceptre  of  an- 
cient tiroes.  But  it  was  his  high  aspect  and 
commanding  eye  that  chiefly  riveted  our  at- 
tention. He  strided  on.  Every  head,  ex- 
cepting ours,  was  now  in  the  dust.  We  re- 
mained kneeling,  our  bands  folded,  our  eyes 
Axed  on  the  monarch.  When  he  drew  near, 
we  caught  his  attention.  He  stopped,  partly 
turned  towards  us ;  —  "Who  are  these ? ' 
"  The  teachers,  great  king,"  1  replied. 
"  What,  you  speak  Burma n — the  priests 
that  I  heard  of  last  night?"  "  When  did 
you  arrive V    "Are  you  teachers  of  reli- 


s  hand.  Moung  Zah  crawl- 1  which  was  visible  above  the  edge  of  the  cof- 
uid  presented  it.    His  majesty]  fin,  entirely  covered  with  gold  leaf.  Around 


gion?"  "Are  you  like  the  Portuguese 
priest?"  "Are  you  married?"  "Why  do 
you  dress  so?''  These,  and, some  other  si- 
milar questions,  we  answered ;  when  he  ap- 
peared to  be  pleased  with  us,  and  sat  down 
on  an  elevated  seat — his  hand  resting  on  the 
hilt  of  his  sword,  and  his  eyes  intently  fixed 
on  us  ;  Moung  Zah  now  began  to  read  the 
petition.' 

The  petition  prayed  that  they  might  be 
permitted  to  preach  in  the  Human  empire, 
dtid  tkftt  tttttr  hc&Tcrt  roi^ht  bo  protected  by 
the  eovernroent:— 
^  'The  empcrur  heard  this  petition,  and 


stretched  out  h 
ed  forward 

began  at  the  top,  and  deliberately  read  it  I 
through.  In  the  mean  time  I  gave  Moung 
Zah  an  abridged  copy  of  the  tract,  in  which 
every  offensive  sentence  was  corrected,  and 
the  whole  put  into  the  handsomest  style  and 
dress  possible.  After  the  emperor  had  pe- 
rused die  petition,  he  banded  it  back,  with- 
out saying  a  word,  and  took  the  tract.  Our 
hearts  now  rose  to  God  for  a  display  of  his 
grace.  "  O,  have  mercy  on  Burmah !  Have 
mercy  on  her  kingl"  But,  alas  I  the  time 
was  not  yet  come.  He  held  the  tract  long 
enough  to  read  the  two  first  sentences,  which 
assert  that  there  is  one  eternal  God,  who  is 
independent  of  the  incidents  of  mortality, 
and  that,  beside  him,  there  is  no  God ;  and 
then,  with  an  air  of  indifference,  perhaps  dis- 
dain, he  dashed  it  down  to  the  ground  I 
Moung  Zah  stooped  forward,  picked  it  up, 
and  handed  it  to  us.  Moung  Yo  made  a 
slight  attempt  to  save  us,  by  unfolding  one 
of  the  volumes  which  composed  our  present, 
and  displaying  its  beauty;  but  his  majesty 
took  no  notice.  Our  fate  was  decided.  Af- 
ter a  few  moments,  Moung  Zah  interpreted 
his  royal  master's  will  in  the  following  terms : 
— "  In  regard  to  the  objects  of  your  petition, 
his  majesty  gives  no  order.  In  regard  to 
your  sacred  books,  his  majesty  has  no  use  for 
them — take  them  away." 

'  He  then  rose  from  his  scat,  strided  on  to 
the  end  of  the  hall,  and  there,  after  having 
dashed  to  the  ground  the  first  intelligence 
that  he  had  ever  received  of  the  eternal  God, 
his  Maker,  his  Preserver,  his  Judge,  he 
threw  himself  down  on  a  cushion,  and  lay 
listening  to  the  music,  and  gazing  at  the  pa- 
rade spread  out  before  him. 

In  1821,  Mrs.  Judson,  on  account  of  ill 
health,  returned  to  America ;  but  recovering, 
she  joined  her  husband  at  Rangoon,  whither 
he  had  come  to  meet  her  from  Ava,  where  he 
had  established  himself.  In  this  work,  Mrs. 
Judson  gives  some  interesting  notices  of  the 
Burmese.   Of  the  priesu  she  writes, — 

'  When  a  priest  dies  he  has  peculiar  ho- 
nours paid  him.  Several  months  since,  a 
neighbouring  priest  died,  or  returned,  for  the 
Burroans  think  it  undignified  to  say  that  a 
priest  diet ;  his  body  was  immediately  wrapped 
up  in  tar  and  wax ;  holes  were  perforated 
through  the  feet,  and  some  distance  up  the 
legs,  into  which  one  end  of  a  hollow  bamboo 
was  inserted,  and  the  other  fixed  in  the 
ground ;  the  body  was  then  pressed  and 
squeezed,  so  that  its  fluids  were  forced  down 
through  the  legs,  and  conveyed  off  by  means 
of  the  bamboos  ;  in  this  state  of  preservation 
ttie  body  has  been  kept.  For  some  days  past 
preparations  have  been  making  to  burn  this 
tarred  relic,  and  to-day  it  has  passed  off  in 
|  fumigation !  We  all  went  to  see  it,  and  re- 
turned sorry  that  we  had  spent  our  time  to 
so  little  profit.  On  four  wheels  was  erected 
a  kind  of  stage  or  tower,  about  twelve  or 
fifteen  feet  high,  ornamented  with  paintings 
of  different  colours  and  figures,  and  small 
mirrors.  On  the  top  of  this  was  constructed 
a  kind  of  balcony,  in  which  was  situated  the 
coffin,  decorated  with  small  pieces  of  glass, 
of  different  hues,  and  the  corpse,  half  of 


the  tower  and  balcony  were  fixed  several 

bamboo  poles,  covered  with  red  cloth,  dis- 
playing red  flags  at  their  ends,  and  small 
umbrellas,  guttering  with  spangles; 
which  was  one  larger  than  the  others, 
with  gold  leaf,  shading  the  corpse  " 
sun.   Around  the  upper  part  of  the  balcony 
was  suspended  a  curtain  of  white  gauze, 
about  a  cubit  in  width,  the  lower  edge  of 
which  was  hung  round  with  small  pieces  of 
isinglass ;  above  the  whole  was  raised  a  lofty 
quadrangular  pyramid,    graduating  into  a 
spire,  constructed  in  a  light  manner  of  split 
bamboo,  covered  with  small  figures  cut  out 
of  white  cloth,  and  wavingto  and  fro,  for 
some  distance,  in  the  air.  The  whole,  from 
the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  spire,  might 
roea.su re  fifty  feet.  This  curious  structure, 
with  some  living  priests  upon  it,  was  drawn  half 
a  mile  by  women  and  boys,  delighted  with  \ht 
sport,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  large  con  cow 
of  shouting  and  joyous  spectators.    On  eta 
arrival  at  the  place  of  burning,  ropes  wet 
attached  to  the  hind  end  of  the  car,  and  » 
whimsical  sham  contest,  by  adverse  pullinc, 
was  for  some  time  maintained,  one  party 
seemingly  indicating  a  reluctance  to  have  the 
precious  corpse  burned.    At  length  the  fore- 
roost  party  prevailed,  and  the  body  must  be 
reduced  to  ashes  1    Amidst  this  there  were 
loud  shoutings,  clapping  of  hands,  the  sound 
of  drums,  of  tinkling  and  wind  instruments, 
and  a  most  disgusting  exhibition  of  tenuis 
dancing,  but  no  weeping  or  wailing.  The 
vehicle  was  then  taken  to 
valuable  parts  of  which 
the  body  consumed.' 

It  is  related  of  the  great  preacher  Whit- 
field, that  he  attended  an  execution  in  Edin- 
burgh, in  order  to  see  the  effect  it  had  on  the 
crowd ;  we  presume  a  similar  motive  indue-  j 
Mrs.  Judson  to  witness  Burmese  puur  -- 
ments.  The  first  she  relates  was  the  execu- 
tion of  four  men  for  attempting  to  rob  a  pa- 
goda :— 

'Four  nurmans  were  fastened  to  a  hi^ 
fence,  first  by  the  hair  of  the  head  end  neck, 
their  arms  were  then  extended  homontaUj, 
as  far  as  they  could  be  stretched  without  dis- 
location, and  a  cord  tied  tight  around  them; 
their  thighs  and  legs  were  then  tied  in  tbtir 
natural  position ;  they  were  ripped  open  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest  extremity  of  the  sto- 
mach, and  their  vitals  and  part  of  their  bow- 
els were  hanging  out;  large  gashes  were  cox 
in  a  downward  direction  on  their  sides  and 
thighs,  so  as  to  bare  the  ribs  and  thigh-boor* 
one,  who  I  suppose  was  more  guilty  than  the 
rest,  had  an  iron  instrument  thrust  side-long 
through  the  breast,  and  part  of  his  viuls 
pushed  out  in  tlie  opposite  direction.  Thus, 
with  the  under  jaw  fallen,  thei  r  eye*  open  and 
fixed,  naked,  excepting  a  small  clou  re 
the  middle,  they  hung  dead.' 

At  another  time,  seven  men  wen 
for  various  offences.    She  says : — 

'  On  our  arrival  there,  we  heard  the  rej^  ' 
of  a  gun,  and  looking  about,  we  saw  a 
tied  to  a  tree,  and  six  othei 
ground  with  dteir  hands  tied 
Observing  the  roan 
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hw  figure  painted  upon  his  stomach,  about  I 
three  inches  in  diameter,  for  a  mark  to  shoot 
at — for  he  was  to  die  in  this  way.  At  that 
moment,  there  was  another  discharge  of  a 
musket,  but  the  shot  again  missed  ;  a  third 
and  fourth  time  he  was  fired  at,  but  without 
effect.  At  every  shot  there  was  a  loud  peal 
of  laughter  from  the  surrounding  spectators. 
He  was  then  loosed  from  the  tree,  and  a  mes- 
senger sent  to  the  governor,  who  returned 
with  a  reprieve.  His  younger  brother,  who 
was  one  of  the  seven,  was  then  tied  to  a  tree. 
The  first  shot  slightly  touched  his  arm ;  the 
second  struck  him  in  the  heart,  and  he  in- 
stantly expired  ;  at  the  same  moment,  the  re- 
maining five,  each  at  one  blow,  were  beheaded. 
We  went  close  to  them,  and  saw  their  trunks, 
and  their  heads,  and  their  blood.  We  saw  a 
mm  put  bis  foot  on  one  of  the  trunks,  and 
press  it  with  as  little  feeling  as  one  would 
tread  upon  a  beast.  Their  bodies  were  then 
dragged  along  on  the  ground  a  short  distance, 
and  their  heads  taken  up  by  the  hair  and  re- 
moved. The  two  brothers,  when  condemned 
to  die,  requested  to  be  shot,  asking,  at  the 
same  time,  to  be  pardoned  if  tlie  fourth  shot 
should  miss.  The  elder  brother  was,  there- 
fore, spared,  while  the  rate  of  the  other  was 
more  lamentable.  The  superstitious  Bur- 
mans  suppose,  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
request  of  the  two  brothers,  and  the  escape  of 
the  elder  one,  that  some  clarm  prevented  his 
death.  The  crimes  of  these  poor  creatures 
were  various.  One  had  been  digging  under 
a  pagoda ;  another  had  stabbed  a  woman, 
but  had  not  killed  her;  the  others,  as  nearly 
as  we  can  learn,  were  robl*rs.* 

We  need  not,  we  are  sure,  add  any  re- 
marks to  recommend  this  work  to  the  public, 
since  its  literary  merit  and  the  interest  of  the 
subject  will  do  that  more  effectually  than  our 
praise. 

The  Annual  Hi-pUter,  or  a  View  of  the  Hit- 
tory.  Politics,  and  Literature  of  the  Year 
1824.  8vo.  pp.  1009.  London.  Rt- 
vingtoos. 

The  Annual  Register  is  a  work  whose  popu- 
larity is  too  well  known,  and  its  merits  too 
firmly  established,  to  render  it  necessary  that 
we  should  enter  into  any  particular  description 
of  its  character.  It  is  what  such  a  work 
ought  to  be — a  faithful  record  of  the  politi- 
cal events,  foreign  and  domestic,  of  the  year; 
a  journal  of  interesting  occurrences ;  a  his- 
tory of  Europe  ;-  a  register  of  state  papers 
and  other  official  andetatislical  documents ; 
a  record  of  the-progress  in  the  arts ;  an  obi- 
tuary ;  a  catalogue  of  new  works ;  and  an 
epitome  of  the  literature  of  the  year  to  which 
it  relates.  That  a  work  embracing  subjects 
mo  multifarious  and  so  important,  if  well  exe- 
cuted, should  be  popular,  can  excite  no  sur- 
prise: and  that  it  irwell  done,  we  think,  m 
the  volume  )>efore  us,  will  not  be  doubted  by 
those  who  are  close  observers  of  the  progress 
of  events.  The  Annual  Register  is,  in  fact 
a  work  which  no  good  library  em  want  with-' 
out  being  defective ;  even  to  casual  readers, 
whatever  may  be  their  taste,  it  cannot  fail  of 
being  acceptable,  from  its  variety  as  well  as 
from  its  reminiscences ;  while,  as  a  book  of 
,itis 


The  Annual  Register  for  the  year  1824  ex- 
hibits the  same  honest  views  in  politics,  the 
same  industry  in  the  collecting  of  facts,  and 
the  same  good  taste  that  has  marked  former 
volumes ;  and  we  feel  no  hesitation  in  recom- 
mending it  to  the  public.  From  the  substi- 
tution of  a  smaller  text  in  a  part  of  the  chro- 
nicle, it  embraces  a  larger  portion  of  matter 
than  preceding  volumes;  and,  if  it  contained 
an  index,  we  should  consider  it  an  additional 
advantage.  The  editor,  in  his  retrospect  of 
politics,  does  justice  to  the  enlightened  policy 
of  the  present  ministers.  On  this  subject  he 
says: — 

'The  general  aspect  of  our  commonwealth 
presents  at  this  moment  a  most  animating 
spectacle  of  moral  and  political  greatness. 
Perhaps,  taken  altogether,  the  annals  of  man- 
kind may  be  said  to  present  nothing  similar 
to  it.  The  distinguishing  feature  of  our  em- 
pire consists  in  the  manner  in  which  its  poli- 
tical supremacy  is  founded  on  commercial 
prosperity ;  and  this  last  is  cherished  hy  the 
effects  of  our  system  of  civil  policy.  Hence 
it  is,  that  our  political  greatness  derives  a  mo- 
ral character  from  the  bases  upon  which  it  is 
established;  hence,  too,  springing  directly 
from  our  popular  institutions,  ana  the  ener- 
gies of  our  commercial  industry,  its  founda- 
tions are  laid  on  a  system  of  things,  which,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  powerfully  promotes 
our  internal  prosperity,  is  eminently  condu- 
cive to  the  political  improvement  and  general 
civilization  of  mankind.  This  is  a  circum- 
stance that  honourably  distinguishes  the  Bri- 
tish empire  from  almost  every  other  recorded 
in  history  ;  founded  as  they  have  commonly 
been  upon  the  mere  ascendancy  of  brute 
force,  or  military  fortune.  Commercial  suc- 
cess, on  the  other  hand,  implies  reciprocal 
benefit.  We  cannot  grow  rich  without  pro- 
portionably  making  our  neighbours  richer; 
their  interests  and  our  own  are  thus  in  a 
manner  identified ;  an  important  truth,  which 
it  was  reserved  for  the  last  generation  to  dis- 
cover, and  for  the  present  first  to  act  upon  ; 
and  the  progressive  operation  of  which  on  the 
persuasion  and  practice  of  mankind,  affords 
fairer  ground  than  any  which  the  visions  or 
speculations  of  philanthropy  have  yet  present- 
ed, for  the  hope  that  a  period  may  one  day 
be  put  to  the  absurd  and  wicked  habits  of 
war,  which  have  so  long  disgraced  and  afflict- 
ed the  species.  Or  if  this  is  a  consummation 
which  the  natural  prevalence  of  man's  pas- 
sions over  his  reason  forbids  us  to  look  for- 
ward to,  there  can,  we  should  think,  be  little 
doubt  hut  that  in  proportion  as  the  commer- 
cial relations  of  nations  are  multiplied  and 
extended,  in  the  same  degree  will  be  aug- 
mented their  motives  to  remain  at  peace  with 
each  other.  Formerly,  commercial  jealousy 
was  in  itself  not  an  unfreauent  ground  of 
war ;  it  was  then  thought  that  one  country 
could  not  gain  but  at  the  expense  of  another, 
and  no  doubt  much  of  that  feeling  still  ope- 
rates with  the  less  informed  portion  of  the 
European  community.  Nothing,  however, 
is  more  likely  to  disabuse  them  on  this  point, 
than  the  result  of  the  experiment  which  Eng- 
land, so  long  the  patroness  of  the  exclusive 
system,  is  now  making  in  her  own  regula- 


rs! reasonings  on  these  matters,  the  practical 
exemplification  of  it  afforded  by  our  custom- 
house-returns  will  present  an  argument  to 
which  they  -rill  not  find  it  so  easy  to  refuse 
their  conviction.' 

A  Practical  Treat  ite  on  Life  Awwanec,  SfC. 

By  F.  Blayney,  Esq.    8vo.  pp.  216. 

Loudon,  1826.  Clarke. 
The  familiar  style  in  which  Mr.  Blayney  has 
written  on  a  subject  so  deeply  interesting  to 
the  provident  and  intelligent,  will  doubt  k-ss 
obtain  for  his  work  a  very  general  perusal. 
He  classes  life-assurance  institutions  in  the 
first  rank  of  political  economy,  and,  al- 
though unknown  till  within  about  a  century, 
they  have  produced,  and  must  continue  to 
produce,  the  most  important  advantages  to 
almost  every  branch  of  society.   He  says — 

'  The  first  and  real  inleulion  of  life-assu- 
rance was  simply  that  of  establishing  and 
maintaining,  by  annual  contributions,  a  ca- 
pital to  be  applied  for  the  sole  and  exdusiee 
benefit  of  the  contributors  or  persons  assured ; 
so  that  a  society  of  persons,  if  of  sufficient 
number,  without  any  fixed  capital,  might,  by 
their  annual  contributions,  to  be  improved  at 
compound  interest,  raise  a  fund  sufficient  to 
meet  their  respective  claims,  as  they  might 
arise,  besides  leaving  a  surplus  capital  either 
to  be  divided  among  themselves  by  way  of 
bonuses,  or  kept  in  reserve  to  answer  any 
claims  that  might  arise  during  a  season  of 
unusual  mortality,  which  capital  as  it  in- 
creased, might  again  be  reduced  by  bonuses 
among  the  members.  This  has  been  fully 
exemplified  by  two  or  three  of  the  leading 
institutions  of  this  kind.  But,  in  consequence 
of  the  success  which  has  uniformly  attended 
the  operations  of  life-assurance  institutions, 
the  first  intention  of  life-assurance  has  been 
invaded,  and  the  business  thereof  has  been 
taken  up  by  commercial  or  proprietary  com- 
panies, who  have  embarked,  or  rather  ho  d 
themselves  answerable  for,  certain  capitals 
which  they  offer  as  guarantee  to  the  public, 
and  as  a  compensation  for  such  guarantee 
they  retain  the  whole  or  a  greater  part  of  the 
I  profits  or  surplus  capitals,  realised  by  their 
respective  concerns,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
persons  assured,  whose  interest  is  confined 
barely  to  the  sums  actually  assured  by  them ; 
consequently  the  profits  or  surplus  capital  of 
a  company  thus  formed,  are  absorbed  by  its 
proprietors,  whilst  in  a  mutual  assurance 
society  they  belong  exclusively  to  the  mem- 
bers.' 

'  The  uniform  success  which  has  hitherto 
attended  tlie  operations  of  the  old  established 
office*,  aad  the  rapid  increase  of  the  business 
of  life-assurance  within  the  last  twenty  years, 
have  alike  promoted  competition,  and  led  to 
a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  as- 
surance offices  during  that  period,  each  of 
which  has  professedly  given  birth  to  a  consti- 
tution somewhat  dissimilar  to  that  of  prece- 
dent offices.  Ikit  the  leading  distinction  of 
assurance  institutions  at  present  established, 
may  be  cbv>sed  as  follows,  namelv,  pruprtc- 
taru,  mutual  guarantee,  and  tToprutoru  and 
mutual  guarantee  (tlie  latter  partaking  the 
qualities  of  the  two  former).   Again,  the  first 
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Slay  be  approved  of  for  security,  the  second 
for  profits,  and  the  third  for  security  and  pro- 
fits ;  bene*,  to  the  ai*urcd  some  inslitut  ons 
will  be  found  to  afford  the  greatet  pecuniary 
mhuntape,  while  others  hold  out  the  firmest 
security  (by  a  subscribed  capital)  against  a 
v.wn  of  ertra  mortality,  or  other  untoward 
event.  It  is  therefore  incumbent  on  every 
individual,  before  he  embarks  in  life-assur- 
ance, to  inform  himself  on  the  subject,  and 
endeavour  to  secure  to  himself  or  his  family 
the  best  pecuniary  advantage  with  the  least 
possible  risk.' 

'  Life-assurance  business  is  now  regulated 
with  such  mathematical  accuracy,  and  the 
probable  duration  of  human  life  ascertained 
with  so  much  certainty,  by  the  test  of  actual 
experience,  as  to  enable  an  office  to  deter- 
mine the  exact  amount  of  premium  which, 
with  Us  accumulation  of  interest,  will  pro- 
duce, at  the  end  of  the  period  assigned  to  the 
life,  a  fund  sufficient  to  pay  the  sum  assured, 
besides  leaving  a  small  surplus  towards  de- 
fraying the  expenses  of  the  establishment, 
and  in  aid  of  a  moderate  capital  to  meet  con- 
n,  but  to  be  occasionally  reduced  by 
at  stated  periods ;  beyond  this  the 

ed.      °      assuraDCe  canno1     extCD  " 

*  Among  the  recently-formed  life-assurance 
institutions,  die  most  novel,  and  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  and  useful,  are  the  Medical 
Clerical,  and  Asylum,  which  are  established 
for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  affording  an  ex- 
of  the  benefits  of  life-assurance,  to 
srsons  as  would,  according  to  tbe  ac- 
I  rules  of  life-assurance  offices  in  ge- 
neral, be  rejected  by  them.  Until  lately,  a 
person  afflicted  with  any  particular  disonler, 
which  might  tend  to  the  shortening  of  life, 
however  healthy  in  other  respects,  could  not 
make  a  provision  for  hia  family  by  an  assur- 
onhis  life,  such  life  being  considered 
>able  as  deviating  from  the  common 
of  health.  This  defect,  therefore, 
has  been  supplied  by  the  establishment  of  the 
.Medical, Clerical,  and  Asylum  offices,  which, 
under  the  superintendence  of  eminent  medi- 
cal men,  will  accept  oil  lives,  however  bad, 
and,  under  any  circumstances,  at  premiums 
proportioned  (it  is  said)  to  the  risk. 

Mr.  Hlayncy  remarks,  that  the  principles  of 
law,  which  regulate  marine  assurances,  com- 
monly apply  to  life-assurances,  and  are  clear 
and  indisputable,  as  laid  down  in  decided 
-cases  in  his  work ;  but,  as  we  cannot  go  suf- 
ficiently into  detail  to  quote  these,  we  will 
pass  on  to  points  of  a  more  general  charac- 
ter, contenting  ourselves  with  the  remark  that 
all  unincorporated  joint-stock  companies  are, 

affected  by  the  law  incident  to  partnerships 

'To  enumerate  all  the  cases  in  which  life- 
assurance  might  be  found  beneficial,  would, 
perhaps,  be  a  task  of  some  difficulty;  but,  to 
all  persons  whose  incomes  depend  either  up- 
on their  own  lives  or  the  lives  of  others,  and 
from  church  preferment,  pensions,  an- 
ries,  or  from  their  own  profes- 
i  or  industry,  life-assurance  is  of 
importance;  as,  by  paying  such 
au  annual  sum  as  can  be  conveniently  spared 
from  their  incomes,  persons  may  secure  a 


suitable  or  at  least  some  provision  for  their 


'  The  origin  of  the  practice  of  life-assu  ranee 
cannot  be  traced  to  any  precise  period.  The 
first  public  institution  established  for  that 
purpose  was  the  Amicable  Society,  previous- 
ly to  which  life-assurance  was  confined  to  a 
few  individual  underwriters.' 

The  business  of  life  assurance,  being  but 
imperfectly  understood,  did  not  advance  ra- 
pidly; and,  notwithstanding  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Union,  Ix>ndon  Assurance,  and 
Royal  Exchange,  it  was  not  till  the  formation 
of  the  Society  for  Equitable  Assurances  in 
1762,  which  was  attended  with  amazing  suc- 
cess, that  the  advantages  of  life-assurance  be- 
came duly  appreciated.  The  Westminster 
Office  was  next  established,  in  1792,  which 
was  followed  by  the  Pelican,  Globe,  flee.  :— 

We  are  told  '  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  re- 
commended  to  persons  wishing  to  effect  as- 
surances, either  on  their  own  lives  or  the  lives 
of  other  persons  in  any  office,  to  refer  the  of- 
fice to  medical  gentlemen,  who,  by  their  pre- 
vious knowledge  and  acquaintance  of  the 
state  of  health  and  constitution  of  the  party, 
as  also  by  an  examination  of  the  latter  at  the 
time  the  assurances  are  proposed,  can  certify 
their  healths  to  be  good ;  or  otherwise  an  as- 
surance office  might,  in  the  event  of  a  hard 
bargain,  take  advantage  of  a  defective  war- 
ranty of  health.' 

'  The  contract  of  insurance  is  founded  upon 
the  purest  principles  of  morality  and  abstract 
justice.  I  fence,  it  is  necessary  that  the  con- 
tracting parties  should  have  equal  knowledge 
or  ignorance  of  every  material  fact  or  circum- 
stance which  may  or  can  affect  the  insurance. 
If,  on  either  side,  there  is  any  misrepresen- 
tation or  concealment  which  would  in  any 
degree  affect  die  amount  of  premium  or  the 
terms  of  the  engagement,  the  contract  will  be 
deemed  fraud  uleat,  and  absolutely  void. 

*  Policies  on  lives  are  equally  vitiated  by 
fraud  or  falsehood  as  those  of  marine  insur- 
ance, because  they  are  equally  contractu  of 
good  faith,  in  which  the  insurer,  from  neces- 
sity, must  rely  upon  the  integrity  of  the  in- 
sured for  the  statement  of  circumstances,  so 
that  the  very  essence  of  a  contract  for  life- 
assurance  is  in  observing  good  faith  and  in- 
tegrity, and  avoiding  any  representation  that 
is  not  founded  in  truth,  or  concealment  of 
any  fact  that  may  give  either  party  an  advan  ■ 
tage  over  the  other,  as  every  material  repre- 
sentation is  considered  as  forming  an  ingre- 
dient in  the  contract.' 

*  It  has  long  been  the  opinion  of  eminent 
calculators,  that  the  premiums  demanded  by 
assurance  companies  in  general  are  nearly 
fifty  per  cent.'  more  than  sufficient  for  every 
purpose  of  security,  or  to  satisfy  the  ordinary 
claims  that  may  arise,  and  for  this  principal 
and  obvious  reason,' — that  premiums  are 
computed  on  the  supposition  (hat  money  is 
improved  only  at  interest  of  three  per  cent, 

'  It  is  most  important,  both  for  tbe  saf 
of  tlie  public  and  the  protccrion  of  an 
ance  company,  that  the  premium- 
should  be  sufficient  not  only  to  cover  any 
risk  And  expense,  but  also  to  leave  a  mode- 
rate surplus  to  form  into  a  reserve  fund  to 
meet  any  unusual  claims.' 


The  interest  and  importance  of  Mr.  Blay- 
ney's  work  has  led  us  farther  than  we  con- 
templated ;  we  shall,  therefore,  now  close  with 
giving  a  valuable  table  of  rates  of  insurance 
at  the  different  offices,  which,  with  the  hints 
already  thrown  out,  will  enable  such  of  our 
readers  as  may  wish  to  effect  assurances  to 
do  so  with  judgment; — but,  at  the  same  tim«, 
w.»  recommend  them,  and  practical  men  in 
particular,  to  consult  the  original  :— 
The  fiMemtng  Tabular  Viev  exhibits  the  Rates 
of  Premium  charged  by  the  trvrrtd  Jjamdsm 
'Assurance  Offices  foraauring  £100.  for  tkt 
whale  Jjfc,  at  the  undcrmentiemrd  .!* 


( the  Piemiums  far  the  int 
bei»f!  m  the  same  Proportion. ) 
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The  rates  of  premium  in  the  Asylum  Oftw 
are  not  fixed,  being  regulated  accordiag  t» 
the  individual  health  of  the  assured  :  the  to 
lowing  offices  are  the  same  as  the  Albion  :— 
Atlas,  Eagle,  Equitable,  Globe,  Hept. 
In  perial,  Law  Life  Association,  London  As- 
sociation, London  Assurance,  Palladium,  Pe- 
lican, Provident,  Rock,  Royal 
Star,  Union,  and  Westminster. 


MEMOIRS  0»  UAXKT  n  Hi. 
(Concluded  from  p  .-18.) 
Tbe  more  we  know  of  the  character 
Louis  XVI.  and  his  lovely  wife,  Marie 
nette,  tbe  more  are  we  convinced  of  ttw 
ness  of  those  atrocious  c  il  ■ 
them  during  the  Revolution.  They  appear  t£ 
have  been  amiable,  kind-hearted,  and  iroerrs 
As  an  instance  of  this,  on  the  part  off  sW 

aueen,  our  author  relates  the  following  »an 
ote:— 
•The 
family 

wants  v.  —  -■  -  -  -  ■  — o — #  — 

those  court  usages  which  often  leave  i 


«  benevolent  disposition  of  the  ten 
made  them  acquainted  with  aU  » 
of  all  classes,  and  happily  tat 
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and  talent  unprotected.   I  will  give  another 
instance  of  this  besides  that  of  Seraphin. 

'Marie  Antoinette,  when  d&uphiness,  had 
Messrs.  Legai  and  Larsonnier  for  hair-dress- 
ers, who,  having  filled  this  situation  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  late  queen,  could  only 
serve  her  majesty.  The  ladies  of  her  court 
were,  however,  frequently  much  better  dress- 
ed, and  with  more  variety.  The  young  queen 
took  care  to  give  the  men  all  the  advantages 
of  their  situation ;  but  she  named  young  Leo- 
nard, afterward*  the  famous  L/onard,  and  his 
cousin,  as  her  particular  hair-dressers,  whom 
she  reserved  for  her  days  of  reception ;  so  that, 
bs  hair-dresser  extraordinary,  he  was  not 
obliged  to  reside  at  Versailles,  and  was  there- 
fore ready  for  those  ladies  who  required  his 
assistance. 

'  The  ladies  of  the  old  court  exclaimed 
against  the  impropriety  of  having  a  hair- 
dresser for  the  queen  who  had,  perhaps,  just 
been  dressing  a  Mademoiselle  Guimard,  or 
some  such  person.  "  Ladies,"  said  Marie 
Antoinette,  "  if  the  first  painter  or  sculptor 
were  only  to  be  employed  in  multiplying  the 
portrait  of  bis  majesty,  do  you  think  he  could 
ever  acquire  that  perfection  which  can  only 
be  attained  by  various  studies  ?  Is  it  not  to 
the  emulation  and  ambition  to  excel,  which 
is  excited  among  artists,  that  we  owe  those 
chef-d'emvres  which  ornament  our  palaces 
trad  our  galleries?  This  Guimard,  whom 
you  speak  of,  is  she  not  herself  a  model  for 
grace  and  elegance,  and  the  ornament  of  the 
stage  ?  And  should  not  every  art  be  consi- 
dered honourable  that  can  add  to  her  beauty? 
Fray,  then,  allow  Leonard  to  continue  exer- 
cising his  profession  on  every  one  who  will 
employ  him,  both  to  increase  his  talent  and 

' '  It  was  to  this  firm  resolution  of  the 
queen's,  that  Leonard  owed  the  immense 
riches  which  he  acquired ;  and,  for  the  ho- 
nour of  the  arts  and  industry  in  general,  it 
roost  be  owned  that  he  made  the  very  best 
use  of  them.' 

The  queen  was  accused  of  not  sufficiently 
adhering  to  etiquette;  but  Clery  says  she 
only  neglected  it  on  frivolous  occasions,  and 

'  Much  reformation  and  economy  is  owing 
to  her ;  amongst  other  instances,  the  aboli- 
tion of  that  useless  and  ridiculous  expense, 
which  Louis  XIV.  had  established  on  a  par- 
ticular occasion,  called  Ten  eat  de  mat;  it 
was  on  the  following  account : — 

'  The  great  dauphin,  when  five  or  six  years 
old,  had  boils  all  over  his  body ;  he  was  so 
much  tormented  with  them,  that  the  physj- 
cinns  were  obliged  to  pass  several  nights  in 
his  apartments.  They  prescribed  for  him 
baths  of  Bordeaux  wine ;  and  as  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  provide  provisions  for  the  phy- 
sicians, Louis  XIV.  gave  an  order  which  re- 
gulated the  quantity  and  quality  of  these  pro- 
visions ;  it  appeared  under  the  name  of  en 
cas  de  nuit.  ¥ rom  its  curiosity,  I  will  give 
the  order  as  it  was  issued  : — 

' "  Every  evening  shall  be  brought  to  the 
king,  the  queen,  and  each  of  the  children,  of 
France, 

* "  Two  large  basins  of  broth  or  soup ; 
'"A  capsn,  «r  two  small  r#*st  chicken* ; 


♦"  Eight  rolls  and  butter; 
• "  Eight  fresh  eggs ; 

* "  Two  bottles  of  the  best  Bordeaux  wine." 
'  This  precaution  was  doubtless  necessary 
at  the  time  it  was  taken ;  but  in  continuing 
it,  when  it  was  useless,  it  became  an  abuse— 
fen  cos  de  nuit  became  every  morning  the 
profit  of  the  footmen,  who  sold  for  five  or  six 
francs  what  had  cost  thirty-six  or  forty ;  and 
from  this  en  ca*  de  nuit  arose  the  at  cat  for 
the  morning,  the  middle  of  the  day,  the 
evening,  Sec.  It  is  to  their  majesties  that  is 
owing  the  total  suppression  of  the  en  cat,  and 
the  boujiet  in  1788.  I  hope  I  may  be  allow- 
ed to  add,  that  this  plan,  which  economized 
more  than  200,000  francs  a-year  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  four  children  of  France,  was 
the  result  of  a  memoir  which  I  presented  to 
Madame  de  Polignac. 

'  I  think  I  have  now  proved  that,  if  the 
queen  disdained  etiquette  in  futile  and  insig- 
nificant things,  she  knew  how  to  enforce  the 
observance  of  it  in  things  of  real  importance 
to  her  rank  and  dignity. 

We  shall  now  relate  an  anecdote  of 
Louis  XVI.,  to  which  we  have  alluded  :— 

'Louts  XVI.,  who  was  always  au  early 
riser,  liked  to  take  long  walks  on  foot  with 
the  captain  of  his  guards;  some  pages  fol- 
lowed, but  always  at  a  great  distance. 

*  With  his  grey  cloth  coat,  and  breeches 
of  the  same  colour,  his  white  waistcoat,  his 
orders  on  his  waistcoat,  and  hidden  by  his 
coat,  which  was  buttoned  close;  his  grey 
stockings,  and  shoes  with  small  buckles ;  his 
hair  rolled  up,  and  tied  behind ;  a  round  hat, 
and  a  largo  stick  in  hb  hand ;  he  looked  more 
like  a  private  gentleman  walking  through  his 
estate  than  a  King  of  France ;  in  this  man- 
ner Louis  XVI.  was  to  be  seen  every  morn- 
ing, when  he  did  not  hunt,  at  the  end  of  his 
park  or  in  the  roads  round  about  it. 

'  One  day,  as  he  was  walking  with  the  Prince 
de  Poii,  who  was  dressed  as  himself,  he  was 
crossing  a  road  where  he  met  a  cart  loaded 
with  wine ;  the  driver  was  flogging  his  horses 
in  an  unmerciful  manner  to  get  the  cart  out 
of  a  hole  where  it  had  fallen.  He  approach- 
ed and  said,  "  Why  do  you  ill-treat  your 
poor  animals  in  this  manner  ?"  "  Ah,  sac  re" 1" 
replied  the  carter  in  a  passion ;  "come,  let 
us  see  if  you  can  do  better  than  me,  there  is 
my  whip."  Louis  XVI.  took  the  whip 
without  any  hesitation,  and,  with  the  other 
hand  seizing  the  leading  rein,  he  set  to 
work.  The  cart  was  soon  put  in  motion ; 
but  on  the  side  where  there  was  nothing  to 
oppose  it,  he  shortly  overturned  it,  and  the 
carter  began  to  swear,  as  carters  can  swear. 
"Well,  my  friend,"  said  his  majesty;  "the 
harm  is  now  done,  the  next  thing  b  to  re- 
pair it;  we  will  help  you."  He  then,  se- 
conded by  the  carter,  *orae  passers-by,  and 
the  Prince  de  Poix,  who  was  obliged  to  imi- 
tate his  master, — he  then,  I  say,  with  all  his 
heart  and  alt  his  strength,  and  he  was  very 
strong,  assisted  in  unloading  the  cart,  setting 
it  up,  and  loading  it  again.  You*should 
have  seen  how  dirty  he  was  ?  The  pages, 
who  came  up  at  that  moment,  recognised 
him,  and  exclaimed  "The  King!"  The 
carter,  frightened  at  this  discovery,  ran  to  hide 
i  himself  in  the  stood.   The  king  sent  for  him, 


and  he  was  brought  back  quite  trembling. 
"  Why  do  you  run  awny!**  said  he;  "are 
we  not  good  people? — have  we  not  assi*t*l 
you  ?  Here,  take  this  to  console  you  i"  and 
he  put  several  pieces  of  gold  into  hU  hand. 
Louis  XVI.  returned  to  the  palace  covered 
with  mud,  but  laughing  with  all  his  heart/ 

Louis  XVI.  had  a  great  aversion  to  gam- 
ing, never  playing  for  more  than  half-a-crown 
a  game.  We  now  approach  the  era  of  the 
Revolution — a  subject  which  has  already  oc- 
cupied much  space  in  our  pages ;  and  sve 
shall,  therefore,  only  quote  the  account  of  the 
memorable  and  fatal  10th  of  August,  1792 : — 

'As  soon  as  their  majesties  and  all  the 
royal  family  had  been — I  may  say  taken  by 
force  from  the  Tuileries  to  the  National  As- 
sembly, we  each  of  us,  thinking  of  our  own 
safety,  took  refuge  in  the  queen  s  apartments 
on  the  ground-floor,  and  we  barricadoed  the 
door;  it  was  soon  burst  open,  and  we  ware 
on  the  point  of  being  murdered.  I  opened 
the  window  which  was  near  to  the  terrace, 
and  I  said  to  my  brother,  Let  us  jump  into 
the  garden,  and  save  ourselves ;  and  imme- 
diately, without  considering  the  height,  which 
was  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet,  I  jumped  out  the 
first;  my  brother  followed ;  and  all  who  were 
there  imitated  our  example,  excepting  a  man 
named  Diet — one  of  the  queen's  footmen, 
and  another  named  Fetick,  who  had  hidden 
themselves  under  the  bed,  and  were  both 
murdered. 

'  Owing  to  my  being  lighter  or  stronger 
than  my  brother,  I  jumped  without  doing 
myself  any  injury;  but  ne  hurt  las  thigh, 
though  not  sufficiently  to  prevent  fab  walking. 
He  at  length,  with  much  difficulty,  reached 
Versailles;  and  I  returned  to  my  mills. 

'  We  soon. learned  the  imprisonment  of  the 
royal  family  in  the  Temple ;  it  may  be  easily 
imagined  how  distressed  we  were  at  thb  in- 
telligence. Some  days  after,  Clery  came  to 
my  house.  Although  he,  hb  wife,  and  my- 
self, had  lost  our  situations  at  court,  we  were 
still  sufficiently  at  our  ease  to  wait  patiently 
the  course  of  events ;  but  we  were  grieved 'at 
this  loss,  and  what  we  most  wished  for  was. 
to  resume  our  attendance  on  the  dauphin  and 
nutdame  royale;  but  we  (eared  it  to  be  impos- 
sible. Clery  said  to  me,  "  My  dear  Haoet. 
I  am  resolved  to  undergo  every  privation  to 
be  allowed  to  rejoin  my  master,  and  to  cou-i 
secrate  my  life  to  his  service;  but  I  cannot 
do  so  without  your  assistance,  and  without 
feeling  secure  of  the  fate  of  my  wife  and  chil- 
dren ;  you  must  promise  me,  my  brother, 
that  you  tvill  never  abandon  them.*'  As  I 
was  about  to  take  the  engagement  he  de- 
manded—" IUmember.  Hanet,"  he  conti- 
nued, "  the  oath  you  took  on  our  father's 
death-bed ;  he  confided  our  mother  and  all 
the  family  to  your  care ;  your  knowledge  of 
agriculture  rendered  you  more  suited  to  take 
his  place  than  I  was ;— besides,  you  are  here 
at  the  head  of  an  establbhment  that  you  owe 
to  the  kings  bounty.  You  are  no  longer 
your  own  master,  Hanet — you  may  -not 
break  the  promise  you  made  to  •  dying  pa- 
rent, or  betray  the  king's  confidence.  I  am 
about  to  add  another  link  to  the  chain  which 
binds  vou,  in  reclaiming  all  your  care  l»»r 
these  whom  1  Ware  behind       I  assure  yen. 
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my  brother,  that  you  are  serving  our  unhap- 
py princes,  by  assisting  a  faithful  servant  to 

Eire  himself  up  to  their  service,  and  even  to 
ly  down  his  life  for  them,  if  necessary.  I 
am  your  elder  brother,"  he  added,  in  thai  so 
It  mn  manner  which  he  sometimes  assumed, 
M  and  I  demand  this  sacrifice  of  you  " 

♦  I  made  the  promise  he  required.  God 
knows  if  I  have  not  always  considered  it  sa- 
cred, and  faithfully  fulfilled  it.  Clery  is  no 
more;  his  widow  has  followed  him  to  the 
grave;  but  let  any  one  of  his  surviving  chil- 
dren come  and  accuse  me  of  forgetting  my 
word.  Perhaps  they  may  remember  that 
their  actual  situation  in  life  is  owing  to  me.* 

THE  COMPLETE  GOVERN  ESS. 

(Concluded  from  p.  824). 
Tin  time  has  long  pasted  in  which  woman 
was  considered  an  inferior  animal,  to  whom 
intellectual  acquirements  wete  not  only  un- 
'  but  even  unattainable  ;  for  although 
I  has  not  produced  a  female  Shal- 
;  or  Milton,  or  indeed  perhaps  any  in- 
i  in  which  the  sex  has  rivalled  the  self- 
elected  lords  of  the  creation  in  genius  or 
knowledge,  yet  this  will  not  appear  extraor- 
dinary when  we  consider  how  very  little  the 
mind  of  females  has  been  cultivated.  If  wo- 
men had  not  prejudices  against  them  to  con- 
tend with,  but  were  placed  in  a  similar  situa- 
tion with  the  male  sex,  we  are  firmly  per- 
suaded the  distortions  now  made,  as  to  the 
education  of  the  two  sexes,  would  vanish. 
We  do  not,  we  confess,  want  learned  ladies, 
but  we  would  have  all  females  possess  that 
general  knowledge  which  might  enable  them 
to  bo  well  informed  without  being  pedantic. 
Such,  we  conceive,  is  iti2  object  of  the  Com- 
plete Govirnes* ;  and  we  think  it  well  cal- 
culated to  promote  it.  Systematic  in  its  ar- 
rangement, it  not  only  points  out,  but  is  in 
itself,  a  good  course  of  female  education,  con- 
taining a  great  body  of  useful  information. 
The  following  arc  additional  extracts  :— 

'  Matter  is  supposed  to  be  in  itself  inac- 
tive,- that  is,  incapable  of  producing  any 
change  upon  itself ;  and  this  property  is  call- 
ed its  inertia.  In  consequence  of  this,  it 
docs  not  change  its  form  or  its  place,  without 
the  action  of  some  force ;  and  it  is  altogether 
beyond  our  comprehension  to  imagine  Ijow 
it  could  lie  either  produced  or  destroyed. 
We  refer  the  production  of  it  to  the  imme- 
diate action  of  God,  as  the  great  first 
or  creator,  and  as  we  cannot  suppose  s 
thing  to  be  impossible  with  that  Being, 
suppose  that  at  his  pleasure  it  would  also 
cease  to  exist ;  but  how  he  acted  in  the  one 
case,  or  would  act  in  the  other,  are  matters 
altogether  unlike  anything  with  which  we  are 
acquainted;  and,  therefore,  they  are  too  mys- 
terious and  sublime  for  our  philosophy.  In- 
' ,  wherever  we  think  of  power  or  action, 


These  are  simple  in  themselves  j  and  yet 
each  of  them  is  beyond  the  reach  of  our  most 
careful  inquiry.  In  the  first  instance,  we 
may  be  able  to  say  that  the  leaf  was  broken 
by  the  wind,  Or  nipped  by  tbe  frost,  and 
that,  its  connection  with  the  tree  being  thus 
destroyed,  it  fell  as  a  matter  of  coarse  ;  and 
we  may  say  that  tbe  book  is  lifted  from  the 
table  in  consequence  of  our  having  the  will 


which  the  voice,  the  carriage,  and  tbe  hand 
can  be  improved,  must  be  tried  and  tried 
again,  before  they  can  be  acquired.  No 
doubt,  after  a  certain  progress  has  been 
made,  the  principles  may  be  studied,  and 
tbey  will  be  the  better  understood  that  the 
pupil  has  been  instructed  in  general  know- 
ledge ;  but  to  begin  with  them  would  be  to 
begin  at  the  wrong  end ;  and  we  should  ju*t 


as  apart  from  the  thins  which  is  the  imme- 
diate agent,  and  the  thing  upon  which  that 
agent  acts,  we  are  driven  to  the  same  diffi- 
culty. For  let  but  the  slightest  change,  the 
simplest  occurrence,  happen,  and  we  find 
that  there  is  always  something  in  it  which  wc 
cannot  understand,  and  which,  therefore,  we 
are  unable  to  explain.  A  leaf  falls  from  the 
tree,  or  we  lift  thu  beok  from  the  table. 


and  the  wish  to  lift  it,  putting  our  hand  to  it  as  soon  expect  a  country  peasant  to  make  aa 

elegant  porcelain  rase,  by  our  reading  him  a 
lecture  upon  aluminary  action,  turning  lathes 
colours,  and  enamels,  or  a  man  who  «i 
blind  to  write  us  a  treatise  on  the  nature  « 
colours,  and,  unassisted  by  others,  to  perforn 
what  he  taught,  as  to  communicate  to  the 
understanding  anything  which  depended  ori- 
ginally or  sole'y  upon  the  management  of  lb* 
limbs,  the  ears,  the  tongue,  or  the  ringers. 

*  Those  accomplishments,  whether  their 
object  be  to  give  elegance  to  the  body  when 
in  a  stale  of  repose,  grace  and  spirit  to  it  i 
walking  or  in  dancing,  dignity  and 
when  riding  on  horseback;  or  whethei  ' 
ject  be  to  teach  the  tongue  and  tbe  u 
to  charm  by  the  sweetness,  the  melody,  i 
the  variety  of  sounds ;  or  whether,  agt 
they  are  iu  tended  to  make  the  labour  of  t  - 
hands  conducive  to  elegance  and  unliiy,  mm 
all  be  acquired  from  die  example  of  oebes. 
and  may  all  be  acquired  by  one  who  is  uu- 
ble  to  understand  one  principle  of  kw«- 
ledge,  or  even  to  read  one  line  of  a  boat 
Every  person,  learned  or  unlearned,  may,  tj 
practice,  make  some  progress  in  all  ofwc, 
but,  before  it  can  with  certainty  be  texM 
that  any  one  shall  become  eminent  is  sw 
one  of  them,  there  are  certain  confbraubocu 
that  must  be  evinced ;  and  though  sswv 
have  written  "  about  it,  and  about  a/  «o 
one  has  been  able,  apart  from  seeing  the  ac- 
tual performance,  to  tell  what  arc  the  reqc  - 
sites  upon  which  a  graceful  figure  and  raovt- 
meat,  or  an  enchanting  musician,  depend. 

'  In  consequence  of  the  impossibiUn  of 
treating  those  parts  of  the  subject  in  sneh  a 
manner  as  that  the  acquisition  of  them  woaW 
be  forwarded  by  it,  it  is  not  intended  to  mak: 
the  attempt-  All  that  the  pupil  requires,  il 
addition  to  the  personal  directions  and  ex- 
ample of  the  teacher,  may  be  found  in  the 
ordinary  books^  and  though  there  be  a  sort 
of  philosophy  in  them,  that  philosophy  does 
not,  like  the  philosophy  of 
in  the  first  instance  to  the  i 
lion. 
*To< 

ture  herself  appears  to  have  i 
vision ;  for  young  people  have  a  natural  I 
ness  for  those  exercises  and  accomplt»hnxr  :\ 
which  few  of  them  evince  for  those  staint 
which,  while  they  axe  a  far  more  severe  cx*-"- 
cise  to  the  mind,  leave  the  body  cotnpv?- 
tively  at  its  ease ;  and  thus,  perhaps,  the  best 
to  gratify  those  natural  te=- 


in  the  proper  manner,  and  having  sufficient 
strength;  but  when  we  have  said  this,  we 
have  not  stated  the  cause — the  real  energy 
by  which  the  events  were  brought  about ;  we 
have  only  stated  other  events  which  took 
place  in  time  before  these,  and  to  which  we 
have  usually  found  these  following.  Why 
the  one  should  follow  the  other  we  cannot 
tell,  any  more  than  we  can  tell  how  the  mat- 
ter which  forms  the  book  or  the  leaf  came  at 
first  into  existence.  Thus  we  are  obliged  to 
refer  to  the  same  invisible  and  all-powerful 
Being— the  Author  of  matter,  and  the  cause 
of  all  its  forms  and  all  their  changes ;  and 
thus,  if  we  take  it  aright,  we  cannot  take  one 
step  in  the  most  simple  path  of  philosophy, 
without  finding  out  that  there  is  One,  wiser 
and  mightier  than  we,  whom  Nature  obeys 
in  all  her  changes,  and  sets  forth  in  all  her 
productions,  in  a  way  calculated  to  excite  in 
us  emotion,  awe,  astonishment,  and  admira- 
tion, which  we  can  feel  towards  no 
ing;  and  thus,  by  pursuing  our 
aright,  every  step  that  we  take  in  the  know- 
ledge of  nature  conducts  us  necessarily  to  a 
more  perfect  knowledge  and  more  sincere 

adoration  of  Nature's  God.' 

•         •  •          •       ,  * 

*  No  doubt  the  whole  of  the  accomplish- 
ments have  some  general  principles,  some 
connection  with  one  or  other  of  the  branches 
of  philosophical  knowledge ;  but  this  forms 
but  a  small  part  of  them;  and,  though  it 
were  ever  so  fully  described,  and  the  descrip- 
tion ever  so  carefully  studied,  one  would  be 
no  nearer  than  ever  to  the  performing  of 
the  operations.  Thus  in  the  case  of  danc- 
ing, for  instance,  no  volumes,  however 
carefully  written,  and  no  lectures,  however 
long  or  carefully  repeated  and  attended  to, 
could  enable  one  to  assume  the  attitudes,  and 
perform  the  motions,  that  might  be  acquired 
by  an  hour  or  two  of  practice,  in  imitation 
of  a  teacher  who  could  assume  the  one,  and 
perform  the  other,  gracefully.  The  reason 
seems  to  be,  that  the  body  can  of  itself  find 
out  the  balances  which  impart  firmness,  yet 
lightness  and  grace,  to  the  attitudes  and 
movements,  much  better  than  they  could  be 
found  out  by  the  most  careful  observation, 
and  the  nicest  calculations  of  the  mechanical 
philosopher. 

'  Music  has  a  good  deal  more  of  science  in 
it  than  dancing,  because  it  combines  the  prin- 
ciples of  mechanics  and  acoustics;  but  still  it 
may  very  fairly  be  doubted,  whedier  all  the 
writing  that  could  be  written,  or  all  the  lec- 
tures that  could  be  delivered,  could  enable  a 
person  who  had  not  practised  to  modulate  a 
single 
haimon 


J  ment. 


note,  or  bring  anything  like  melody  or 
ny  out  of  the  best-constructed  instru- 


general 

dencies 


rule  is,  i 


as  far  as  may  be  I 
circumstances  and  other  studies  of  the  pep: 


Those  exercises,  especially,  which,  by  < 
ing  the  body,  give  firmness  to  the  conjura- 
tion, at  the  same  time  that  they  give  ek^  ' 
to  the  form,  ought  not  to  be  neglected ,  ssd 
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fond  of  the  business,  and  successful  at  it  or 
not,  aru  condemned  to  sit  erect  on  three- 
fooled  stools,  and  fret  and  hammer  anything 
but  music  out  of  the  various  instruments  in 
fashion — were  devoted  to  graceful  and  active 
•xercises,  which  would  give  occupation  to 
the  whole  figure,  neither  the  graces  nor  the 


By  this  it  is  oot  meant  to  be  alleged,  that 
music  is  not  a  good  thing; — when  properly 
performed,  it  is  one  of  the  roost  innocent  and 
delightful  of  all  human  pleasures ;  what  is 
complained  of  is,  that,  in  very  many  cases,  a 
deal  of  time  is  wasted,  while  that  which 


great 
is  act 


and" 


acquired  at  so  much  expense  is,  to  all  who 
ay  thereafter  be  visited  with  it,  an  infliction, 


I  not  a  pleasure.  If  it  can  be  had  good, 
by  all  means  have  it  at  its  fair  cost  in  time ; 
but,  if  it  be  impossible  to  communicate  the 
real  accomplishment,  do  not  sacrifice  other 
matters  for  tliat  which  is  painful  in  the  acqui- 
sition, and  more  painful  in  the  use. 
'  Some  may  be  disposed  to  ask,  how  the  lime 


to  Paris,  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo  ;  and 
George  died  on  his  way  home  from  India, 
after  be  had  accompanied  the  mission  to 
Siam. 

The  mission,  of  which  Mr.  Crawford  was 
the  chief,  left  Calcutta  in  November,  1821, 

HkTroany  m^ons?^  due"  Iro^rlance  uS 
in  die  knowledge  it  gives  us  of  the  country 
and  people ;  and  this  work  possesses  an  addi- 
tional interest,  on  account  of  lite  proximity  of 
the  Siamese  to  the  Burmese,  with  whom  we 
are  now  at  war.  We  shall  not  detain  our 
readers  with  an  account  of  the  voyage,  but 
will  beg  them  to  imagine  Mr.  Crawford  and 
his  companions  to  hare  proceeded  so  far  as 
to  reach  an  open  court  of  the  palace  of  his 
majesty  of  Siam.  Our  author  thus  proceeds  I 
'  After  we  bad  waited  somewhat  less  than 
half  an  hour,  it  was  notified  by  two  men, 
dressed  in  an  upper  garment  of  white  cloth, 
in  the  fashion  of  a  wide  shirt,  with  a  narrow 
strip  of  coarse  lace  about  the  middle  of  the 


of  those  unsuccessful  hunters  after  the  wind  arm,  and  another  at  its  extremity,  that  we 
is  otherwise  to  be  filled  up ;  to  which  there  were  called  for.  These 
is  this  ready  and  obvious  answer:  let  them 
do  anything  else  which  has  no  tendency  to- 
ward vulgarity,  idleness,  or  vice,  and  they 
are  sure  to  be  better  employed.  To  reason 
people  out  of  their  absurdity  upon  this  sub- 
ject is  just  as  hopeless  as  the  communi- 
cation of  the  practice  of  the  art  by  reason- 
ing is  impossible. 

'There  is  one  accomplishment,  however, 
which  depends  less  upon  positive  conforma- 
tion, and  more  upon  general  principles,  than 
those  which  have  been  now  enumerated ;  and 
therefore  the  few  remaining  pages  of  this  vo- 
lume shall  be  devoted  to  a  notice  of  it.  The 
art  alluded  to  is  drawing,  which,  though  it 
be  not  so  popular  as  music,  because  it  is  less 


appeared  to  me 
to  beloug  to  the  police  department ;  and 
afterwards,  when  they  accompanied  us  to  see 
the  elephants  and  other  objects,  they  occa- 
sionally applied  the  rod  with  laudable  vigour, 
to  maintain  order  amongst  the  rabble.  With- 
out addressing  themselves  to  the  agent  to  the 
governor-general,  they  now  delivered  their 
message  to  the  Moormen.  The  latter  pro- 
posed that  we  should  here  pull  ofTour  shoes, 
and  walk  the  remainder  of  the  way  without 
them.  This,  however,  was  overruled,  and 
we  again  turned  into  the  road  which  we  had 
left  on  entering.  A  line  of  men  armed  with 
muskets  was  drawn  up  on  each  side  of  the 
road,  and  extended  to  the  next  gate.  Nothing 
could  be  more  ridiculous  or  more  unsoldier- 


calculaled  for  temporary  show,  and  also  per-   like  than  the  ar 


haps  because  perfection  in  it  requires  more 
general  knowledge,  is  yet  far  more  applica- 
ble to  the  common  occupations  of  life,  and 
far  more  intimately  connected  with  that  por- 
tion of  education  which  is  mental  In  so 
tar,  indeed,  as  drawing  consists  in  the  mere 
use  of  the  eye  and  the  fingers,  it  comes  with- 
in the  classs  of  mere  arts;  and  it  would  be 
just  as  difficult  to  enable  one  to  make  a  pic- 
ture by  a  lecture  upon  light  and  colours,  as 
it  would  be  to  play  a  piece  of  music  by  a 
lecture  upon  vibrating-chords  and  thorough- 
bass ;  but  still  there  is  more  of  science,  or,  if 
you  will,  a  reference  to  more  sciences,  in  the 
one  than  in  the  other;  and,  therefore,  a  few 
words  upon  it  may  not  be  wholly  useless.' 


ja  ranee  of  this  guard,  com- 
mys,  scarce  able  to  stand 
"  ages 


The  Miaion  to  Stmt,  and  Hue,  the  Capital  of 
Cockin-China,  in  the  Ycart  1821-2.  From 
the  Journal  of  the  late  George  Fin  lay- 
son,  Y,->:„  Surgeon  and  Naturalist  to  the 
Mission.  With  a  Memoir  of  the  Author, 
«y  .Sir  S.  Raffia,  F.  R.  S.  8vo.  pp.  497. 
London,  1825.  Murray. 
Mr.  Finlayson,  from  whose  journal  this 
to  hi  me  is  compiled,  was  one  of  three  brothers, 
ho,  born  of  humble  parents  m  ^land>  by 

r,  raised  themselves  to  respectable's! 


ter, 
in 


life,  as  array  surgeons. 
"  to  hava  * 


One  of  them  is 
on  his  way 


posed  of  puny 

under  a  musket,  and  of  men  of  all  ages.  In 
their  caps  only  was  there  anything  like  uni- 
formity observable.  These  were  all  painted 
red,  and  I  cannot  give  a  better  idea  of  them 
than  by  saying  that  they  exactly  resembled 
the  slouched  helmets  once  worn  by  the  work- 
ers of  fire-engines  at  home.  They  scarcely 
had  boldness  to  look  us  in  the  face  as  we 
passed  ;  and  among  the  whole  number,  which 
perhaps  might  amount  to  one  hundred,  we 
did  not  observe  a  single  flint,  nor  possibly  a 
serviceable  musket.  Some  had  bayonets  with 
scabbards  on  their  muskets,  and  others  scab- 
bards without  bayonets.  With  their  muskets 
awkwardly  and  slovenly  shouldered, m 
one  side  and  some  on  the  other,  we 


them  without  exciting 
obtain  the  least  notice. 

'  When  we  had  arrived  at  the  gate  in  front, 
wc  were  again  desired  to  pull  off  our  shoes. 
Our  servants  and  followers  were  permitted 
to  advance  no  further,  and  even  the  inter- 
preters to  the  agent  to  the  governor-general 
were  not  allowed  to  proceed.  Leaving  our 
shoes  at  this  place,  wc  advanced,  on  a  paved 
road,  through  a  passage  about  fifty  yards  in 
length,  enclosed  by  a  wall  on  each  side,  until 
we  came  to  another,  and  the  innermost  gate. 
This  also  opened  into  a  spacious 
place,  in  which  were  * 


and  handsome ,  buildings,  occupied  by  the 
king,  or  appropriated  to  particular  offices. 
This  space  was  also  intersected  by  coarsely 
paved  roads,  no  way  remarkable  for  clean- 
liness, breadth,  or  beauty.  Facing  the  gala 
at  which  we  last  entered,  there  < 
up  a  double  line  of  musicians,  oi 
side  of  the  road  through  which  we  i 
A  shrill  pipe  and  numerous  tomtoms 
the  only  instruments  whose  sounds  we  heard, 
though  we  observed  a  number  of  men  fur- 
nished with  horns,  trumpets,  chanks,  &c. 
The  music,  though  rude,  was  not  inharmoni- 
ous or  displeasing  to  the  ear,  and  the  inter- 
rupted beat,  uniform  regularity,  and  softness 
of  the  tomtoms  was  even  agreeable.  On  our 
right  a  numerous  body  of  men  armed  with 
stout,  black,  glazed  shields  and  battle  axes, 
were  disposed  in  several  close  lines  within  a 
railing,  resting  on  their  knees,  and  almost 
concealed  by  their  shields ;  behind  these 
were  placed  a  few  elephants,  furnished  with 
scanty  but  rather  elegant  housings.  Still 
preceded  by  the  Moormen,  we  advanced 
slowly  through  the  musicians  to  the  distance 
of  nearly  thirty  yards  from  the  last  gate, 
when,  making  a  short  turn  to  tbe  right,  wo 
entered  a  plain-looking  building,  at  one  end, 
and  soon  found  that  this  was  the  ball  of  au- 
dience Fronting  the  door,  and  concealing 
the  whole  of  the  interior  apartment,  there 
was  placed  a  Chinese  screen,  covered  with 
landscapes  and  small  plates  of  looking-glass. 
We  halted  for  a  moment  on  the  threshold, 
and  taking  two  or  three  steps  to  the  right,  so 
as  to  get  round  the  screen,  we  found  our- 
selves suddenly,  and  somewhat  unexpectedly, 

more  extraordinary,  oJr  more  impressive  sight 
has  perhaps  rarely  been  witnessed  than  that 
on  which  we  now  gazed,  with  mingled  feel- 
ings of  regret,  (I  should  say  of  indignation,) 
and  of  wonder:  of  wonder  excited  by  the 
display  of  taste,  elegance, and  richness  in  the 
decorations  ;  of  regret,  or  of  indignation, 
caused  by  the  debased  condition  of  a  whole 
nation.  Such  a  scene  was  well  calculated 
to  take  a  firm  bold  on  the  imagination.  I 
shall,  however,  endeavour  to  describe  it  in 
its  true  colours,  and  with  the  least  possible 
aid  from  that  faculty.  The  hall  was  lofty, 
wide,  and  well  aired,  and  appeared  to  be 
about  sixty  or  eighty  feet  in  length,  and  of 
proportionate  breadth.  The  ceiling  and  walls 
were  painted  with  various  colours,  chiefly  in 
the  form  of  wreaths  and  festoons ;  the  r 
was  supported  by  wooden  pillars,  ten 
each  side,  painted  spirally  red  and  dark  ( 
Some  small  and  rather  paltry  mirrors 
disposed  on  the  walls,  glass  lustres  and  wall 
shades  were  hung  in  the  centre,  and  to  the 
middle  of  each  pillar  was  attached  a  lantern, 
not  much  better  than  our  stable  lanterns. 
The  floor  was  covered  with  carpets  of  differ- 
ent colours.  The  doors  and  windows  were 
in  sufficient  numbers,  but  small  and  without 
ornament;  at  the  further  extremity  of  the 
hall,  a  Urge  handsome  curtain,  made  of  cloth 
tel  or  gold  leaf,  and  sus- 


:ious  oblong 
several  lofty 


pen.  led  by  a  cord,  divided  the  space  occupied 
by  tbe  throne  from  the  rest  of  the  apartment. 
On  each  side  of  this  curtain  there  were  placed 
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diminishing  gradually  so  a<  (n  form  a  com, 
»nd  having  a  fringe  of  rich  cloth  of  gold,  or 
tissue,  suspended  from  each  tablet 

'  A  few  of  the  presents  from  the  governor- 
general,  as  bales  of  cloth  and  cut  glass,  were 
"  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and 
side ;  but  we  neither  remarked  the 
i  the  noble  marquis,  nor  did  it  ap- 
pear that  any  notice  whatever  was  taken  of 
It  on  this  public  occasion. 

*  With  the  exception  of  a  space  about 
twenty  feet  square,  in  front  of  the  throne, 
which  was  kept  clear,  the  hall  was  crowded 
with  people  to  excess.  Those  of  every  rank, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  from  the  heir 
apparent  to  the  throne,  to  the  meanest  slave 
present,  had  his  proper  place  assigned  to 
him,  by  which  alone  he  was  to  be  distin- 
guished. The  costume  of  all 
neither  rich  nor  showy. 

'  The  curtain  placed  before  the  throne  was 
drawn  aside  as  we  entered.  The  whole  mul- 
it  lay  prostrate  on  the  earth,  their 
ouching  the  ground  ;  not  a 
body  or  limb  was  observed  to  move,  not  an 
eye  was  directed  towards  us,  not  a  whisper 
agitated  the  solemn  and  still  air.  It  was  the 
attitude,  the  silence,  the  solemnity  of  the 
multitude  simultaneously  addressing  the  great 
God  of  the  universe,  rather  than  the  homage 
of  even  an  enslaved  people.  Not  even  Home, 
/ertile  in  the  race  of  tyrants,  nor  Dionysius 
himself,  ever  produced  any  degradation  to 
compare  with  this  ignominy. 

'  Raised  about  twelve  feet  above  the  floor, 
and  about  two  yards  behiod  the  curtain  al- 
luded to,  there  was  an  arched  niche,  on 
which  an  obscure  light  was  cast,  of  sufficient 
size  to  display  the  human  body  to  effect,  in 
the  sitting  posture.  In  this  niche  was  placed 
the  throne,  projecting  from  the  wall  a  few 
feet.    Here,  on  our  entrance,  the  king  sat  as 
immovable  as  a  statue,  his  eyes  directed  for- 
wards.   He  resembled  in  every  respect  an 
imago  of  Buddha  placed  npon  his  throne, 
while  the  solemnity  of  the  scene,  and  the  at- 
titude of  devotion  observed  by  the  multitude, 
left  little  room  to  doubt  that  the  temple  had 
been  the  source  from  which  the  monarch  of 
Siam  had  borrowed  the  display  of  regal  pomp. 
He  was  dressed  in  a  close  jacket  of  gold  tis- 
sue ;  on  his  left  was  placed  what  appeared  to 
be  a  sceptre  ;  but  he  wore  neither  crown  nor 
other  covering  on  the  head,  nor  was  the  for- 
mer emblem  of  the  office  of  royalty  displayed 
on  the  occasion.  The  throne  was  hung  round 
with  the  same  sort  of  cloth  which  formed  the 
curtain  in  front,  and  behind  it  were  placed 
two  of  die  conical-shaped  ornaments  formerly 
mentioned  ;  except  in  the  quality  of  the  cloth 
with  which  the  throne  was  surrounded,  we 
could  observe  no  indication  of  opnlence,  or 
of  magnificence.   There  were  neither  jewels, 
nor  costly  workmanship,  nor  precious  stones, 
nor  pearl*,  nor  gold,  observable  about  the  per- 
son of  the  king,  his  throne,  or  his  ministers. 
The  latter  were  disposed  in  three  lines  late- 
Tally,  extending  from  the  curtain  in  front ;  and 
thus  bounded  on  each  side  the  empty  space 
at  the  (loot  of  the  throne,  according  to  their 
'  ,  The 


A 

light  was  thrown  la- 
terally on  the  floor  at  the  base  of  the  throne, 
where  large  and  elegant  fans  were  waved  by 
persons  placed  behind  the  curtain.  This  cir- 
cumstance added  considerable  effect  to  the 
scene. 

'  Such  is  a  sketch  of  the 
ance  of  Siamese  royalty, 
entering  the  hall.   When  we 
screen,  and  come  in  sight  of  the  throne,  we 
pulled  off  our  hats  and  bowed  in  the  Euro- 
pean manner,  the  two  Moormen  at  the  same 
time  falling  prostrate 


displayed  on  our 
we  had  passed  the 
t  of  the  throne,  we 


tthout  forth* 


hall  of 

heavy  shower  of  rain  had 
interview,  and  the  roads  leading  to  difl 
parts  of  the  palace,  at  no  time  noted  for  clean- 
liness, were  now  covered  with  water  tad  con- 
verted into  a  dirty  puddle;  we  therefore  »- 
quested  to  have  our  shoes,  but  in  vain,  fot  no 
notice  whatever  was  taken  of  our  request 
On  leaving  the  door  of  the  audience  ball,  s 


in  the  bazaar  for  a  rupee,  was  pten  s 
each  of  us.    Not  knowing  with  what  view  if 
.  was  presented,  I  was  about  to  reject  it,  wta 
»nd  crawling  before  us  '  1  was  told  that  itws 


the  king.' 

Mr.  Finlavson  gives 
of  the  " 


ng  the  dead  is  very 

'  The  rar*mnnv  n 


on  the  ground  towards  the  throne.  We  were 
desired  to  advance  in  a  stooping  posture;  a 
narrow  space,  about  three  feet  in  width,  was 
left  open  in  the  centre  for  us  to  advance 
through.  When  we  had  advanced  a  few 
paces  in  this  narrow  space,  being  closely  sur- 
rounded by  the  crowd  of  people,  and  distant 
from  the  throne  more  than  half  the  length  of 
the  hall,  all  the  ministers  being  a  consider- 
able way  in  front  of  us  on  either  side,  we 
were  desired  to  seat  ourselves  on  the  carpet, 
in  the  narrow  lane  or  space  through  which 
we  had  advanced,  which  we  did  in  the  best 
way  we  could,  the  two  Moormen  placing 
themselves  immediately  in  front  of  the  agent 
to  the  governor-general  and  his  assistant,  for 
the  space  would  only  admit  of  two  persons 
sitting  beside  each  other.  Mr.  R.  and  I, 
therefore,  placed  ourselves  immediately  be- 
hind the  former.  We  now  performed  the  sa- 
ons  agreed  upon,  after  which  a  voice 
behind  the  curtain  in  front  of  the  throne 
interrupted  the  silence  which  had  hitherto 
prevailed,  by  reading  in  a  loud  tone  a  list  of 
the  presents  which  had  been  sent  by  the  go- 
vernor-general. 

'  The  king  now  addressed  some  questions 
to  the  agent  of  the  governor-general.  He 
spoke  in  a  firm  though  not  a  loud  voice ;  in 
his  person  he  was  remarkably  stout,  but  ap- 
parently not  bloated  or  unwieldy;  he  ap- 
peared to  be  about  sixty-five  years  of  age. 
The  questions  were  repeated  by  the  person 
who  had  read  the  list  of  presents,  and  from 
him  they  were  conveyed  in  whispers  by  se- 
veral individuals,  till  they  reached  the  Moor- 
man, Kochai-Sahac,  who,  prostrate,  like  the 
rest,  on  the  ground,  whispered  them  to  the 
agent  to  the  governor-general,  in  a  tone  which 
I  could  not  hear,  though  placed  immediately 
behind  the  latter.    The  answers  to  the  throne 
were  passed  on  in  the  same  way.   From  the 
tenor  of  these  questions,  as  related  afterwards 
by  Captain  Dangerfield,  it  would  appear  that 
they  were  of  a  very  general  nature,  and  not 
particularly  interesting.    While  these  ques- 
tions were  passing,  betel  was  introduced  in 
handsome  silver  vessels  and  gold  cups.  The 
audience  having  lasted  about  twenty  minutes, 
the  king  rose  from  his  seat,  and  turning  round 
to  depart,  the  curtain  was  immediately  drawn 
in  front  of  the  throne.  On  this  all  the  people 
raised  a  loud  shout,  and  turning  on  their 
knees,  performed  numerous  salutations,  touch  - 
iag  the  earth  and  their  forehead  alternately, 
with  both  hands  united.    The  princes  and 
ministers  now  assuming  a  sitting  posture,  by 
which,  for  the  first  time,  we  were  enabled  to  r  quainted. 

We  left  the  I 


The  ceremony  may  be 
daily  in  the  environs,  and  within  the  precna 
of  the  temples  The  latter  are  generallt  po- 
vided  with  a  lofty  shed,  of  a  pyramidal  ton, 
open  on  all  sides,  and  supported  on  till  wwt- 
en  posts,  of  sufficient  height  to  admit  of  uV 
combustion  of  the  body  without  injury  to  t* 
roof.  Nor  is  even  this  simple  shed  com** 
to  all.  The  avarice  of  the  priesthood,  lAv: 
advantnge  of  the  weaker  feelings  of  the  has* 
mind,  has  even  here  established  distinct 
at  which  death  mocks.  The  poorer  sort, 
therefore,  raise  the  pile  at  a  humble  dotnr 
from  the  roof  of  pride 

« A  singular  custom  takes  place  in  aunt  »■ 
stances  previous  to  the  ceremony  of  coot**- 
tion.    It  is  that  of  cutting  the  moswhra^ 
soft  parts  of  the  body  into  innumerable  mi- 
pieces,  until  nothing  is  left  of  the  corp*  ■ 
the  bare  bones.   The  flesh  thus  cot  up  » 
thrown  to  dogs,  vultures,  and  other  or»"f' 
ous  birds,  which  on  this  account  ttrxi  t> 
such  places  in  great  numbers.  VV« 
one  of  those  pyramids  covered  with  wlw*- 
and  the  enclosure  much  frequenwd  br  Aep- 
The  scene  was  loathsome  and  dtsprajti; 
the  extreme,  and  sufficiently  attested 
valence  of  this  custom.  The  practice  is 
upon  as  charitable  and  laudable,  and  tw  > 
amese  arrogate  to  themselves  no  snail 
of  merit  in  thus  disposing  of  the  body  »»»• 
the  material  of  life,  to  the  beasts  of  6e  *  < 
and  to  the  birds  of  the  air.  , 
* A  different  custom  prevails  amor?  * 
higher  orders  of  Siamese,  which,  cons«efa- 
that  the  body  is  finally  destine!  to  b*  ^ 
siimed  by  fire,  is  as  unaccountable  a»  * 
other  is  barbarous  and  unfeeling.  The  ^ 
torn  I  allude  to  is  that  of  embalm"*  * 
dead.   But  what  seems  most  singular  m  » 
custom  is,  that  the  body  has  no  sooner  m  ^ 
gone  that  decree  of  preparation  which  ittw  " 
it  capable  of  being  preserved  for  a  loc?"  " 
riod,  than  it  is  destined  to  be  totally  cosse*; 
'  The  art  of  embalming,  a*  knows  I 


le,  is  extremely  imperfect, 
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THF.  RRITtSH  MCSF.UM. 

Waxv  last  week  we  undertook,  and  we  trust 
successfully,  to  vindicate  the  British  Museum 
from  some  charges  brought  against  it  in 
the  public  journal*,  we  stated  that  we  did  not 
consider  the  establish  ment  perfect,  and  that 
we  would  offer  some  suggestions  for  its  im- 
provement ;  this  promise  we  shall  now  at- 
tempt to  redeem. 

Trie  British  Museum  has  a  twofold  charac- 
ter;  it  is  an  exhibition  and  a  literary  institu- 
ttoo,  and  the  persons  who  are  attracted  to  vi- 
sit it  on  one  of  those  accounts,  are  perfectly 
indifferent  as  to  the  other.  As  an  exhibition, 
except  as  to  works  of  art,  it  is  certainly  not 
particularly  rich,  for  important  as  the  study 
of  geology  and  mineralogy  may  be,  we  do 
not  think  specimen*  of  productions,  illustra- 
tive of  those  sciences,  are  calculated  for  a 
popular  exhibition;  and;  as  an  exhibition 
only  they  can  now  be  considered— though, 
as  a  school,  to  be  studied  at  leisure,  and  un 
interruptedly  they  might  be  of  great  import- 
ance. What  we  should,  therefore,  recom- 
mend, is,  the  separation  of  the  mere  specta- 
cle part  of  the  museum  from  the  objects  of 
»iii<ly—  a  division  of  the  utile  from  the  dulci, 
«*ilh  the  exception  of  the  galleries  of  anti- 
quity, which  we  would  certainly  continue 
open  to  the  public. 

Whh  regard  to  the  library  and  the  read- 
ing rooms,  which  we  consider  by  far  the 
most  important  branches  of  this  national 
•Mtabtishment,  we  should  advise  much  al- 
teration. We  art  not  anxious  to  abridge 
(he  facilities  of  admission,  but  it  is  essential 
for  the  due  exercise  of  the  privilege  that  the 
|iersons  admitted  should  in  some  degree  he 
classified  :  the  students  in  the  fine  arts,  the 
classical  readers,  the  antiquaries,  and  the  ge- 
neral readers  micht,  appropriately  enough, 
bave  each  a  room,  where  works  connected 
with  their  pursuits,  might  be  most  accessible, 
by  placing  those  of  a  general  character — that 
is,  works  of  reference,  in  the  apartment.  In- 
died,  there  are  certain  works  which  ought  to 
lie  in  all  the  reading  rooms,  such  as  encycio- 
iM'dias,  dictionaries,  elementary  treatises,  col- 
lections of  biography,  magazines}  reviews, 
catalogues,  fee.  fee.  Of  late  years,  some- 
thing has  been  done  in  this  way  in  the  Bri- 
tish Museum,  try  the  introduction  of  a  few 
lexicons,  a  set  of  the  Kncyclopadia  Britan- 
nic*, and  a  biographical  dictionary  in  French, 
the  title  of  which  we  forget  {  and  more,  we 
doubt  not,  would  be  done,  were  not  all  the 
shelves  (a  portable  hook  case  or  two  except- 
ed) occupied  with  the  Harleian  MSS. 

Another  thing  very  requisite,  is  a' more  ri- 
gid enforcement  of  the  existing  regulations, 
with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  persons  ad- 
We  recollect  the  time  when  the 
mho  was  as  quiet  and  as  orderly  as 
a  Qualor'a  meeting,  whereas  it  now  resem- 
bles a  meeting  at  a  tavern,  where  every  per- 
son is  on  the  move,  and  where  the  courtesies 
trf  life  are  thought  unworthy  of  observance. 
We  are  aware  that  the  relaxation  in  the  rules 
of  the  Museum  is  owing  to  an  excessive 
good  nature  or  delicacy  on  the  part  of  the  of- 
ficer* of  the  establishment,  but  their  violatioo 
15  a  cruel  infliction  on  the  gentleman  who 


really  go  to  study,  whith,  for  their 
ought  not  to  be  tolerated. 

That  a  new  catalogue  of  the  printed  books 
is  much  wanted,  there  can  be  no  doubt;  there 
should  not  only  be  an  alphabetical  catalogue, 
I  Hit  a  catalogue  raisomi,  so  that  a  person 
might  know  what  has  been  written  on  any 
particular  subject,  and  ascertain  it  without 
reading  from  the  alpha  to  the  omega  of  the 
present  catalogue.  We  believe  a  catalogue 
of  this  sort  is  in  preparation,  by  the  Rev. 
Thomas  II  art  well  florae,  and  we  know  no 
gentleman  Ik  tier  qualified,  either  by  talents  or 
industry,  to  execute  it  well.  In  the  mean- 
time, we  would  suggest  that  copies  of  Watts's 
Bibliotheca  Britannica,  the  catalogue  of  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  and  others  of  a  similar  na- 
ture, in  which  the  works  arc  classified,  should 
be  constantly  kept  in  the  reading  rooms. 

With  regard  to  the  incompleteness  of  the 
library  of  the  British  Museum,  eitlter  as  to 
editions  or  to  works  themselves,  we  do  not 
see  how  this  is  to  be  remedied,  unless  Par- 
liament appropriate  a  certain  sum  annually 
for  the  purpose ;  or  a  committee  be  appointed 
to  drew  up  a  list  of  the  desiderata,  and  state 
the  sum  necessary  to  procure  them.  Until 
Parliament  does  this,  it  is  idle  to  prate  about 
the  library  of  the  British  Museum  being  de- 
fective. 

Another  suggestion  that  we  would  offer, 
and  a  very  important  one  it  is  —is,  that  the 
reading  room  should  be  kept  open  for  a 
much  longer  period  each  day  than  it  is.  At 
present,  thirty  hours  ia  each  week  is  the  very 
utmost  the  most  industrious  book-worm  can 
pass  in  this  establishment;  and  those  hours, 
too,  in  such  a  part  of  the  day,  as  no  person 
who  has  other  avocations,  can  possibly 
spare  to  literary  study  or  research.  We  are 
aware  that  some  argument  may  be  founded 
on  the  danger  of  fire,  rf  candles  are  admitted, 
and  yet  this  would  apply  to  our  literary  in- 
stitutions, to  the  Bank  of  England,  and  to 
other  places,  where  the  property  is  very  va- 
luable. Certainly,  in  ordsir  to  extend  the 
hours  of  admission  to  the  reading  room  (for  it 
is  of  this  we  speak),  it  would  be  necessary  to 
increase  the  number  of  officers  and  attendants 
on  the  establishment;  but  what  is  this? 
Thank  God  our  country  is  neither  so  poor, 
nor  the  public  so  niggardly,  as  to  grumble  at 
the  appropriation  of  a  few  hundreds,  or  even 
thousands,  to  the  support  of  a 
blishment  like  the  British 


at  all 

events,  if  it  is,  it  is  very  inconsistent,  when  it 
suffers  Mr.  M'Adam  to  receive  Parliamentary 
grants  of  four  or  six  thousand  pounds  for  his 
notable  discovery  of  grinding  granite  pave- 
ment into  mud.  In  short,  increased  liberality 
on  the  part  of  Parliament  is  essential  to  the 
well  doing  of  the  British  Museum,  and  a 
more  liberal  allowance  to  the  officers  would 
not  only  be  of  great  service,  but  an  act  of 
positive  justice,  for  we  know  of  no  class  of 
persons  so  wreultelly  paid.  Without  this, 
our  suggestions  could  not  be  carried  into 
effect.  Whether  it  is  or  is  not  desirable  that 
Uiey  should  be  adopted,  we  leave  the  public 
lo  determine,  but  we  can  assure  our  readers 
that  they  are  offered  in  sincerity,  and  with  an 
ardent  wish  to  improve  an  establishment  in  [ 
itself  excellent,  though  much  abused,  and. 


with  a  view  to 
now  is.  The  first  thing,  how 
peat  it,  is  an  increased  liberality— no,  we  will 
not  call  it  liberality— an  increased  allowance 
on  the  part  of  Parliament,  for,  without  this, 
few  or  no  essential  improvement*  can  be 
made  in  the  British  Munura. 

THE  AGE  Or  IKTELLIGEKCE — THE  ROYAL 
INSTITUTION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Literary  Chronicle. 
St  a, — I  hope  you  will  grant  roe  the  favour, 
as  on  former  occasions,  of  a  place  in  the  co- 
lumns of  The  Literary  Chronicle,  for  the  fol- 
lowing observations  and  reflections. 

We  judge  of  all  things  by  comparing  them 
in  degree  or  magnitude  to  some  other 
things  ;  except,  perhaps,  only  certain  mathe- 
matical figures  or  quantities,  such  as  a  square 
or  circle;  which  figures  most  always  be 
squares  or  circles ;  but  yet  when  compared 
with  other  squares  or  circles,  they  hare  the 
qualities  of  greater  or  less. 

In  comparing  the  present  age  in  Britain 
with  those  which  have  preceded,  we  may  call 
it  the  ace  of  intelligence ;  not,  perhaps,  that 
any  individual  genius  now  living  can  vie 
with  some  of  those  who  have  passed  awav, 
but  because  the  modes  of  instruction  are 
more  numerous,  and,  by  availing  ourselves  of 
the  discoveries  of  our  predecessors,  our  sphere 
of  knowledge  becomes  wider  and  wider; 
each  adding  a  little,  still  amplifying  itself,  and 
that  probably  without  limit. 

A  philanthropist  cannot  but  contemplate 
with  infinite  pleasure,  the  many  efforts  that 
are  now  making,  and  in  actual  operation  for 
the  good  of  mankind.  None  of  these,  per- 
haps, deserve  our  consideration  more  than 
those  for  the  education  of  youth  and  the  im- 
provement of  the  more  mature.  Education 
is  the  pioneer  that  precedes  the  display  of 
almost  all  the  noble  faculties  of  man. 

Among  the  various  modes  of  instruction, 
none,  perhaps,  rank  higher  for  utility  than 
the  many  literary  and  scientific  institutions  of 
this  city ;  and  of  these,  none,  certainly,  is 
more  illustrious  than  the  Royal  Institution. 
And  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  find  that  this  so- 
ciety does  not  relax  in  giving  instruction  to 
the  public  in  experimental  philosophy,  agree- 
ably to  the  spirit  of  the  original  founders*. 
Professor  Millington,  to-day,  at  the  Royal 
Institution,  delivered  his  third  lecture  of  a 
course  of  experimental  philosophy,  chiefly 
intended  for  the  benefit  and  instruction  of 
the  youth  from  school  during  the  vacations. 
It  is  impossible  not  lo  be  delighted  with  Mr. 
Millington 's  natural  and  unaffected  manner 
of  demonstration.  His  subject,  also,  is  high- 
ly interesting,  every  thing  is  well  chosen,  and 
illustrated  with  familiar  and  apposite  exam- 
ples ;  his  language,  too,  is  easy  and  flowing. 
If  he  lias  any  fault,  it  is  that,  having  so  much 
to  say,  he  seems  sometimes  to  be  rather  out 
of  breath  ;  this  arises  from  too  strong  a  de- 
sire to  cram  a  certain  quantity  of  instruction 
into  a  certain  portion  of  time ;  would  it  not 
be  1  >etter  to  lop  off  some  branch  of  his  very 
extended  subject  ? 

But  what  will  afford  a  benevolent  mind 
the  highest  gratification  is,  to  sea  his  youth . 
ful  audience,  of  both  sexes,  listen  with  atl«r 
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lerful  operations 
see  the  hand  of 


th. 

of  nature.    May  they  also 
God  in  all  these  wonders. 

Nothing,  perhaps,  is  more  calculated  to 
wean  youth  from  idle  and  vicious  habits,  and 
give  their  minds  an  exalted  turn  than  these 
innocent  amusements,  which  so  much  arrest 
the  attention.  xacticus. 
f,  23n/  Dec.  1825. 


SON  If  FT 

to  the  ISftmory  nf  my  lamented  ."Vfiry, 
died  Sar ember  48/A,  after  a  few  Hay 

Uinta,   mt    Wilt  I'nrrl,   UtTtS,   nf  tht  VattT  OB 

the  brum,  in  the  36<A  year  nf  her  age. 
•Slow  come*  the  Terse  that  real  woe  inspires.' 
Would  I  could 
heart 

Might  find  relief!— Dm  fountain  and  the 
spring  an  dry ; 
And  not  a  tear  from  these  sunk  eyes  depart. 
But,  from  my  breast,  the  deep-drawn  length- 
"oing  sigh  !— 
That  she  is  <aW.*  I  hear,  but  doubt  the 
truth, 

At  least  I  dream  '  that  this  can  never  be  !'— 
But  yesterday,  my  love,  the  rose  of  youth 
Wore  on  her  lips — and  press'd  those  lips  to 
me! 

That  they  are  cold  in  death— that  last  embrace 
1  took  speaks  loud  ! — and  tbe  last  look  I  gave 
e  I  gax'd  upon  her  lifeless  face, 
ny  scae'd  heart  that  sue  is  in  tbe 

(      grave  !— 

Where  the  now  sleeps— by  all  but  me  forgot! 
Lineoln's  /**,  liec.  M,  1845.  H. 

to  mil  rru. 
Blub  eyes,  blue  eye* !  ye  beautiful  blue  eyes ! 
And  pale  rose  cheeks,  and  flaxen  locks, 
adieu, 

I  fly  to  those  of  passion's  wanner  hue, 
So  flies  tbe  air-fed  bird  to  sunnier  skies, 
And  greener  trees  than  those  nesr  which  it  grew, 

And  brighter  leaves,  and  flower*  of  deeper 


Where  Zephyr  moans  and  Auster  soft  replies, 
The  freshoess  of  its  spirit  to  renew. 
In  raven  tresses,  and  a  duskier  cbeek, 

And  eyes,  whose  ebon  darkness  draw*  tbe 
frame 

From  dull  and  tilent  apathy,  I  seek 

To  rouse  tbe  embers  of  youth's  tender  flame, 
Lit  up  by  ye  within  me,  soft  blue  eyes, 

*  fed  by  happy  tears,  and  fann'd  by  loving 
sighs.  a  R.J. 


EARTH  EN  WAKE  FRAGMENTS*. 
(Sixth  Serif: J 
FIRST — THE  PITCHER. 

*T*fas  town — the  pottery  stood 
Where  the  shop  stood  before; 

Fresh  from  the  moulder's  hands  tbet 
A  pitcher  ou  the  floor. 

Pitchers,  like  men,  die  one  by  one, 
By  accident  or  wear ; 

This  pitcher  lost  its  sides  and  ears- 
All  that  remains  is  here ! 

My  baart  is  like  a  pitcher,  love, 
Tis  broke  as  thou  canst  tell ; 

It  proves  tbe  adage—'  Pitchers  go 
Too  often  to  the  well.' 


my 

My  hearth  is 
I'd  mend  my 
Will  buy  a 


There 


lam 

too; 


CUP. 

a  paleness  on  it*  front,  that  proved 
Tbe  paint  bad  been  washed  off;  upon  its  rim 
There  was  a  cruck,  a  long  and  crooked  cmck, 
Not  broken  through,  nor  shiver'd — but  the  sign 
Of  a  cup  badly  used— one  that  had  giveu 
The  drunkard  draughts  and  beat  Uim ;  and  bad 


The  prime  October  from  tbe  cellar's  cask  ; 
Had  deeply  felt  itself  the  vanity 
Of  love  and  ale;  and  now  could  only  feel 
Tbe  toper's  pledge,  a  mockery  to  tbe  sense, — 
Who  could  believe  him  2 

THIRD— THE  B.1SIM. 

Last  night  the  milk  was  spilled, 

The  kettle  boiled  and  sung, 
And  in  the  basin  the  water  hot 

Was  like  a  torrent  flung. 
Tbe  basin  started  loud, 

As  I  hearkened  to  the  tone ; 
I  thought  of  that  basin's  fate, 

And  wished  it  were  mine  own. 
The  water  burn'd  my  shin,— 

It  pierced  my  inmost  veins  ; 
I'll  seek  the  Batin  in  tbe  Park, 

And  end  these  earthlg  strains. 

POt.l.T  PARTTI.R. 


viva 

Illustrations  to  Ike 

By  T.  Stothard,  H.  A. 
Mr.  William  Pickeriko,  of  Chancery 
J-one,  is  well  known  tc 
spirited  and  successful  publisher.  Indeed 
we  have  been  so  lung  accustomed  to  eulogixe 
everything  put  forth  with  the  sanction  of  his 
name,  that  we  feel  awkward  when  obliged  to 
speak  of  his  works  in  anv  other  terms  than 
those  of  unqualified  approbation.  With  re- 
gard to  the  present  illustrations,  however,  the 
general  tenor  of  our  *  human  kindness'  is 
somewhat  ruffled  ;  though  it  is  but  junt  to 
add  that  our  opinion  is  not  acknowledged  by 
all  parties.  The/work  before  us  has  been  la- 
vishly praised  by  some  of  our  cotemporaries. 

With  the  original  pictures,  which  were  ex- 
hibited some  years  back  by  Stothard,  at  the 
Koyal  Academy,  we  have  nothing  to  do — 
our  remarks  apply  principally  to  the  engrav- 
ings just  published.  Now,  we  consider  these 
engravings  to  have  lost  a  great  deal  of  the 
beauty  which  characterized  their  originals. 
The  natural  ease  and  elegance  of  figure,  for 
which  Stothard  is  deservedly  celebrated,  is 
here  stiffened  and  starched  up  into  the  resem- 
blance of  anv  thing  rather  than  the  Italian 
character.  The  faces  of  all  the  men  and 
women  are  alike,  so  that  their  beads  might 
be  transplanted  to  each  other's  shoulders, 
without  in  any  way  demolishing  the  general 
/rat  tires  of  the  picture.  Besides  this  unhappy 
uniformity  of  aspect,  there  is  a  sharp,  disagree- 
able, and  ill-humoured  cast  of  countenance 
uniformly  pervading  the  whole  of  the  drama- 
tis persona.  Their  eyes  are  all  triangular, 
with  large  balls  fixed  in  an  ample  space  of 
white,  without  characteristic  expression  or 
natural  beauty.  The  noses  are  all  sharp- 
pointed,  and  expanded  into  undue  propor- 
tions—which are  kept  in  countenance  by  si- 
milar sized  and  similar  ehaoed  chins.  Sain 


Rogers  likens  them  to  a  '  set  of  family  shoe- 
ing horns,' — which,  though  a  grotesque,  is 
by  no  means  an  inappropriate,  simile.  Tat 
ineu  all  look  as  if  they  were  angry,  and  the 
women  as  if  they  were  prudes,  which,  by  the 
by,  is  exactly  contrary  to  Boccaccio's  de- 
scriptions. Again,  the  figures  of  the  womea 
are  mostly  inelegant — and  often  incorrect  m 
their  proportions,  having  loo  much  of  the 
far  more  befitting  a  Dutch 


These  blemishes  run  through  the  whole  of 
the  engravings,  which  are  ten  in  number, 
and  materially  diminish  the  grace  and 
elegance  of  these  pictures;  and  they stnke 
forcibly  and  chilly  upon  our  minds  a«  we 
tum  our  eye  from  tbe  del  icious  and  highly 
polished  descriptions  of  lloccacrio  to  the  u- 
lustrations  of  the  artist.  They  do  not  illus- 
trate his  text,  but  diminish  the  pleasure  to  bt 
i  it.  bv  nresentini;  us  with  iiux.*^ 
lose  conjured  op  by  oar 

own  imagination. 

We  should  state  that  these  embellishment! 
are  not  descriptive  of  the  tales  related  ia  tht 
Decameron,  but  of  the  scenes  depicted  n 
the  introductions  to  each  of  the  tin  'dart.' 
This,  in  our  opinion,  was  not  a  wise  arrant* 
ment.  There  is  scarcely  one  of  the  stones  m 
the  whole  book  which  would  not  afford  ma- 
terials for  designs  of  the  highest  order,  .ud-/ 
the  greatest  variety  ^^gi  and,  humorous,  or , 
thetic.  But  the  introductions  ace  sJl  of  th«e 
same  sort,  peculiar  for  little  else  than  timr 
the  public  as  a  very  !  rich  descriptions  of  local  scenery.  On  this 
account  there  is  a  sad  lack  of  variety  in  these 
embellishments,  all  of  them  portrayios  the 
same  characters,  and  in  the  same  or  limitf 
situations.  This,  however,  is  no  fault  in  tht 
pictures  themselves,  but  in  the  publisher, 
who  selected  Stothard's  designs  fur  hn  em- 
bellishments, instead  of  employing  some  cle- 
ver artist  to  make  new  ones  expressly  for  tht 
publication.  And  Stothard,  after  all,  ««• 
hard  original  to  choose — for  see  never  k» 
one  of  his  pictures  which  was  not  spoiled  m 
I  an  engraving.  There  is  a  peculiarity  about 
him  winch  cannot  be  caught  or  imitated. 

Since  we  have  been  so  unreserved  is 
pointing  out  the  defects  of  these  illustraoertf. 


ban*  r  i 


be  but  candid  to  lay  our 'bane 
S' side  by  side,  and  say  what  we 
favour,  fhe  scenery,  then,  throng' 


the  whole  of  them,  is  exquisite 
i  luxuriant,  in  short,  it  is  truly  Italian.  V- 
|  thing  can  surpass  the  calm  and  placid  bess? 
'l  o/  tine  night  scene  in  the  ninth  eojfrann;- 
|  the  holy  calm  and  stillness  which  seems  to 
I  breathe  over  it.    Perhaps  the  best  pictan, 
taken  all  in  all  for  its  scenery  and  figure,  a 
the  sixth,  which  represents  tbe  ladies  batbaD? 
in  the  4  Valle  delle  donne.'    It  is  vcJophwA 
yet  chaste  and  elegnnt-aod  the  perfect  har- 
mony of  the  scenery,  the  sunny  looking 
the  birds,  flowers,  and  shrubs  which  enters 
the  magic  of  this  elysian  spot,  might  weU  ■ 
mistaken  for  a  specimen  of  Paradise-  ■ 
the  second  picture  much  less  beautiful  in  114 
scenery — it  represents  the  party  seated  ip  *< 
bosom  of  a  '  bushy  dell,'  relating  their  sto- 
ries.  Tbe  figures  we  cannot  admire— aw 
we  cannot  look  upon  the  scene,  witbact !  »• 
log  to  be  seated  them  wit-  thtm- 
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em,  but  not  of  them.'  These,  which  we 
»ve  enumerated,  are  the  best  specimens, 
it  there  are  several  others  which  possess 
reat  merit  for  their  landscape  scenery.  But 
e  think  that  Boccaccio  has  not  yet  been  il- 
istrated  as  he  deserves.  We  hope  to  see  the 
ay  when  an  artist  shall  take  the  task  in 
and,  who  can  combine  the  rich  scenery  of 
tothard  with    the  humour,  dignity,  and 


DRAMA, 

AND  PC B LIC  Jill  tvim<, 

irrtR  having,  for  many  years,  allowed 
lose  Christmas  gambols,  the  pantomimes, 
o  rank  under  the  head  of  the  drama,  we  be- 
in  to  feel  some  doubts  whether  they  come 
trictly  tinder  the  title — those  doubts,  how- 
vie  wa^ke  a  lord-chancellor's  time  to 

to  rank  as  dramas — a  distinction" to 
which  they  have  certainly  as  much  claims  as 
many  pieces  that  arc  now  produced  on  the 
'•izgr  ;  that  they  are  amusing  no  one  will 
deny,  and  even  the  gravest  of  us,  if  we  do 
not  laugh  at  the  grimace  of  the  clown,  the 
transformations  of  harlequin,  the  disasters 
of  the  lover  and  pantaloon,  feel  refreshed  with 
the  reminiscence  they  bring  of  those  happy 
days  when  such  things  were  to  our  youlhfnl 
imaginations  the  summit  of  earthly  happinesi. 
There  is  anothet  pleasure  in  going  to  a  pan- 
tomime— that  of  seeing  so  many  young  peo- 
ple happy ;  all  that  annoys  us  is  the  previous 
performance  of  a  tragedy,  which  few  persons 
cire  a  straw  about,  and  of  which  no  human 
being  can  hear  more  than  a  few  unconnected 
words.    We  would  have  the  holiday  even- 
ings' amusement  to  commence  with  the  pan- 
tomime, when  those  who  were  not  satisfied 
with  a  feast  of  game,  might  remain  to  enjoy 
the  more  heavy,  but  less  digestible,  food  of  a 
tragedy.    Managers,  however,  will  have  their 
own  way  in  these  matters ;  and  perhaps  they 
are  right,  for  it  might  be  too  great  an  inno- 
vation to  violate  the  orthodox  plan  of  com- 
mencing a  holiday  entertainment  with  '  a 
deep  tragedy.'   We  now  proceed  to  notice 
the  pantomimic  vagaries  of  last  St.  Stephen's 
night;  and  first  of 
Dbvbt  Lake  Theatre.— -The  genius  of 
toraime  does  not  always  hold  her  seat  at 
indeed,  she  is  a  fickle  dame, 
and  often  transfers  her  favours.   This  year, 
however,  she  has  been  more  liberal  to  Old 
Drury  than  usual,  for  a  very  showy  panto- 
mime,  under  the  title  of  Harlequin,  Jack  of 
all  Trades,  has  been  produced.  Although 
plots  in  plays  are  almost  as  much  out  of  fa- 
shion as  plots  in  politics,  yet  tin.' re  is  an  at- 
tempt at  something  like  one  even  in  panto- 
mimes ;  and  the  following  is  an  outline  of  the 
history  of  Hadetpdn,  Jack  of  ail  Trades  :— 

The  Queen  of  Clubs  is  left  to  pine  in  wi- 
dowed solitude,  and  regret  the  decease  of  her 
aablc  lord .  Although  there  arc  two  aspirants 
for  the  honour  of  her  hand — the  King  of 
Hearts  and  Jack  of  all  Trades,  the  defunct 
monarch  of  Clubs,  or  rather  his  brazen 
image,  takes  a  somewhat  unusual  interest  in 
">e  disposal  of  his  widow,  and  steps  in  be- 
the  competitors  in  a  rather  critical 

a  Ge- 


nius luckily  disposed  to  assist  him.  who  trans-  [ 
forms  Jack  into  Harlequin,  and  his  mistress 
into  Columbine.   The  rival  King  of  Hearts  | 
is  touched  by  the  genius's  wand,  and  be- 
comes pantaloon.   The  brass  statue  of  the  j 
1  buried  majesty'  of  Clubland  is  transmuted 
into  the  clown.    From  this  point  the  panto- 

ber  of  tricks  and  changes,  and  the  usual 
kicks  and  cutnngs,  the  lovers  are  united. 

The  tricks  and  transformations  are  in  gene- 
ml  good,  the  music  pretty,  and  the  scenery  | 
excellent.  There  is  one  scene,  by  Stan  field 
— or  rather  a  succession  of  scenes,  which  is 
truly  admirable ;  it  represents  the  progress  of 
a  ship  from  its  launch  at  Dover  (inclusive), 
through  a  dreadful  hurricane,  to  its  arrival  in 
a  foreign  port.  It  is  altogether  a  most  mas- 
terly production.  Roberts  had  also  some 
very  clever  scenes.  The  pantomime  was  re- 
ceived with  great  applause. 

Covent  Garoen. — The  tragedy  of  7«r- 
.'•«/.'•',  in  which  IMiss  Lacy's  good  action,  in 
the  character  of  die  name,  even  awed  the 
gods  to  silence,  was  succeeded  by  a  panto- 
mime, called  Harlequin  and  the  Magic  Rote. 
The  author  of  this  pantomime  mistook  his 
cue;  he  rested  his  talents  on  the  opening- 
scene,  which  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hun- 
dred pantomime-hunters  do  not  care  a  far- 
thing about ;  and  hence,  when  the  metamor- 
phoses commenced,  the  merit  of  the  piece 
ended.  The  tricks  are  dismally  stale — in- 
deed, a  mere  repetition,  with  little  alteration, 
of  those  of  last  year;  the  best  thing,  and  that 
by  no  means  original — being  borrowed  from 
a  caricature — is,  swelling  out  the  living  ske- 
leton to  the  size  of  Sir  WUUam  Curtis.  The 

lervedly,  for  it  is  a  wretched  one,  arid*  the 
worst  we  ever  witnessed  on  the  stage  of  Co- 
vent  Garden  Theatre. 

Surrey  Theatre. — A  new  piece,  called 
The  Ape  and  the  Infant,  sustained  the  honours 
of  a  holiday-night  at  this  theatre,  sum.  panto- 
mime :  it  is  certainly  very  amusing,  was  very 
well  played,  and  elicited  much  applause. 

A  DELPHI. —The  brothers  (managers)  Terry 
and  Yates  at  this  theatre  support  the  honour 
of  this  house,  in  a  very  creditable  manner,  in 
a  new  pantomime,  called  the  Three  Golden 
Lamp*. 

Sadler's  Well. — This  theatre  com- 
menced, we  believe,  its  winter  season 
on  Monday,  under  the  management  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Dtbdin.  A  new  burletta,  called  All 
in  one  Night,  and  a  new  pantomime,  under 
the  title  of  Merlin's  Mount,  were  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  evening,  and  elicited  much  ap- 
plause. From  the  vast  new  population  Re- 
sembled around  this  theatre,  we  should  think 
a  winter  season  very  likely  to  succeed— in- 
deed if  the  first  experiment  could  be  con- 
sidered a  fair  criterion,  we  should  say,  there 


which  have  been  framed  with  great  care,  can 
be  consulted  with  great  ease,  and  are,  in  fact, 
indispensable  for  every  person  in  business, 
and  indeed  for  everybody. 

Authentic  accounu  have  been  received  of 
the  safe  arrival  of  the  North-West  < 
under  Captain  Franklin,  I 
they  had  fixed  their  winter 
party  were  all  in  good  health  and  in  high 
spirits. 

The  Sabbath  Muse,  a  Poem  is  on  the  eve 

of  publication. 
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TO  READERS  ASD  CORRESPONDENTS. 
We  have  to  apologize  for  the  omission  of  Se- 
vern I  valuable  communications,  some  of  which 
will  appear  in  our  next,  when  the  disposal  of 


Complete  sets  of  The 
from  the  year  1811),  may  be  had  at  the 
ia 


Weight  and  Meamre  Ofllre  pro  tempore  for  Mid- 
dims,  W,  Cb»r la  Street.  &ob<>  Squire. 

THE  AUTHORISED  TABLES  of  the 
CONSERVATOR  of  WRIGHTS  mad  M  LA- 
St,ltES.f..r  the  COITNTY  of  MIDDLESEX.  (W.  GuU 
trridre.)  Calrulstnc  of  Imp 
London,  arejbis ^^P"' 

1st— BOOKS. 
Quint. If  Equalisation  Table*  for 
Eimland  •»•<  Ireland.  1m 


Imperial  Tablet  to  ttie  City  of 
!  this  day  publl.Ucd  bjr  Knight  tad  L**ry, 
Row.  They  are  at  follows,  *ii.i-— 


the  Breweries  ef 


Ditto  for  Wine  ami  Spirit  M errhants  of  England,  It. 

tad  Spirit  Merchants  of  Ireland,  U. 


for 


The  Fertilization  of  Weights  and  Measures, 
which  takes  place  on  the  1st  of  January,  will 
occasion  more  trouble  than  any  new  measure 
that  has  been  protected  within  the  memory  of 
man.  But  that  difficulty  may  lie  completely 
got  the  better  of  by  the  use  of  Gutteridge  s 
Tables,  sold  by  Messrs.  Knight  and  Locey* 


Ditto  for  Corn  .ad  M.lt  Dealers,  he  of  Engl*.,,).  Irs- 

land.So.IUnd,  and  Wale.,  Is 
3ud.-BOARDS.-To  bang       in  Com 

Shopt.  Bare  of  Inns,  kc. 
For  Wlee  and  Spirit  I>eleraof  England;  km  for  Qe 

tlly.  ami  one  tut  Price ;  each  Is.  0d 
For  MatUlrra,  Orn  Dealer*,  ai  " 
Und.IreUnd,  Scotland,  and  ' 
— One  for  Quantity,  I  •.  «. 
For  the*  Irish  Win*  and  Spirit  Merchants! 

Quantity,  and  one  for  Price,  each  la  0d. 
Far  M  ii{,»tr»lr..  Corn  Dealer*,  and  Apicultnrisis.  ia 
all  parti  of  Eugland,  Ireland,  Scotland,  Wales,  Jersey, 
a  a.  I  Guernsey,  wliere  Buehel*  and  Cabot,  are  used, 
which  differ  froai  the  Standard  Bu*h*l.i*.  «d. 
Foe  fcsglstratrs.  Corn  Dearer*.  5tc.  in  Wale*,  for  all  Ibt 

Wrlali  local  Meaanre*  in  particular,  ta. 
For  M*gi»tr*le«,  Corn  Dealer*,  kc.  In  ScntUnd,  for  the 

Scotch  local  Meaanre*.  ill  particular,  It  3d. 
For  Ibr  Standard  Firlot.  and  the  other  Fitlot  of  Lialitb- 

gow.  ia  Scotland,  each  It. 
For  all  perumt  atiag  the  local  Bosltelt  of  10  Gallon*, 
and  ni.-r  Gallon*,  ia  different  Countie*  of  England, 
kc  each  la.  0J 
For  1'eraoua  utiug  the  Jersey  and  Guernsey  Gallon  and 
r»t,g*  6d. 

LitboKraphie  Fi*oret  tad  Dlnieittiooi  of  ill  Metmrrt, 
Heap  and  Strike.  It  Od. 

Ditto  of  all  Casks,  at  decided  by  the  Brewer,  and  Cow- 
pert  of  London.  It  Sd. 

Grand  Equalising  Circle,  with  Percepts  for  equalling 
Quantity  ahd  Trier  of  the  Standard  Measure*  of 
land.  Ireland,  Scotland.  Walts,  Jersey,  Guernsey, 

Hold  Wholesale  and  Retail,  by  Kaigbl  and  Lncey, 
Paternoster  Rm*i  and  by  their  Agrott,  is  England, 
Ireland,  «■." 
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OONNETS,  and  other  POEMS;  chiefly 
*^  written  in  India. 

By  DAVID  LESTER  RICHARDSON,  Eeq. 
Printed  far  T.  and  O.  Cn  1.-, «.,.,. I.  Fle«t  Street,  Leu- 
don  ;  Olitfr  and  Boyd.  Edinburgh. 

•  We  extract  the  twenty-fonrth  sonnet,  at  particular- 
ly beautiful.  The  Sold.*,'.  l>reim,a  |,jlllk  w«u 
winch  follow,  the  .nnnett,  i.  in  ,  b.glier  .Ir.in.  aud' 
wool. I  scarcely  hare  Ixren  nnwurtby  the  wii  of  Bvrun  ' 
—  Monthly  M  senior.  * 
..'T*'.*.*"0'?**  ""J  u,'»««llaner.ui  pnrlty  contained  In 
this  little  eolume.  are  the  effusinns  of  ,  i,.,,.lr-r  heart 
md  a  cultured  intellect  The  firat  sound  written  in 
India,  entitled  Mala  „,d  Morning,  is  exqais*ilely  beau- 

"  T~L  ••'••'Wilire  "I  that  reader  n<t  little  to  he 
auvted,  who  ran  (wruse  the  third  sonnet  without  a  lively 
sympathy  with  Ihia  tender  mourner  '—Monthly  Iter 

•  He  line  swine  very  exquisite  morning  ..  i  tVtcuin* 
scenes  In  the  follow, ,,g  line.,  entitlei!  Evening  the 
'f* ^L.mDi>  •""•"■"'«•  •'«  >n  delightful  harmony  with 
the  soft  and  meditative  hour  be  describee.  We  aha  1 1 
give  bit  lodtan  Diy,  a>  a  different  specimen  of  bla  man- 
ner, end  conclude  by  observing,  that  we  are  peculiarly 
plessed  with  Ibe  clmtlty  aud  eie<;inre  of  his  style  and 

the  judicious  aelection  of  hit  poetic  lerrat  '  European 

M  ami  n*.  1 

•  M«  ny  of  i  be  .on net.  art  ftry  superior  effnrte.  The 
ttoldwr  a  Dream  It  of  a  higher  cast,  and  displaya  much 
power  of  imagination,  with  an  expression  of  correspond- 
tmj  iri»er. •—C5ei.tlem.n-a  Migatinr. 

•  We  btve  great  pleasure  in  uotkiof  Ihia  little  vo- 

f.l}  """"J  th»  "fusions  of  a  ■,?„„  .pfurently 
refined.  lbeT.^.,^eultl«teil.-_New  Mnnlhly  Mag. 

II  ra  long,  indeed,  ainee  we  hare  met  with  more  ex 
qnisiic  pieces  tlian  are  to  be  found  in  this  Tnlume; 
they  are  in  general  replete  with  reeling,  delicacy,  and 
imagination.  In  addition  to  bia  native  qualification!, 
Mr  R  bring,  to  hi*  reree  a  delightful  acquaintance 
with  Indian  acenery,  that  forma  to  ut  h  >melr  Luroiw. 
ana  a  note!  charm.*—  Newt  of  Literature 

'  There  are  persons,  who,  under  tach  reatralnta  (the 
narrow  limiUof  tb<  sonnet),  produce  anuie  eery  charm- 
log  things  |  .nd  tiuouj;  tlieae  we  hetitate  wot  to  clase 


B 


Price  five  Shillings, 

UCKINGHAM'S  ORIENTAL  HE- 
RALD, No.  XX  V.  oa  the  let  of  JANUARY. 
Among  a  great  variety  of  other  topic.,  Hi  It  Number 
^'.",.f""1.''"  the  Mlu"i»» :— Burning  of  Widow*— 
Sen  i  Her  the  Poet -Honor* We  John  Adam— Hindoo  As- 
tronomy—Catholic  Questiou—  Stale  of  Greece— Indian 
Army  Priie  Oitptile—  Westminster  Review— Latest 
News  fn.m  the  Bsst— India  Home  Debates,  kc.  tie.  fcc. 

PuhJi»bcd  by  Messrs  Longman,  Reet,  Orna,  Bmwu, 
and  Green,  London ;  and  Messrs  Constable  tad  Co 
Edinburgh.   Sold  alao  at  33,  Old  Bond  Street ,  05, 
Cortihill  .  end  by  all  the  ealahliahed  Agents  for  the 
""'Kin  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Dublin,  and  Liverpool. 

The  New  Year  will  commence  a  New  Volume,  order* 
for  which  thould  be  gieen  early ,  to  tacnre  delivery 

On  the  ltt  of  January  will  he  published,  in 
8vo.  price  7a.  6J. 

pORPUS  POETARUM.  Ftuc.  II.  Con- 

\L  Wiling  Hropertiua  and  Ovidiin 

Tbit  Edition  of  the  LATI\  HO  UTS,  in  a  pomblc 
form,  ta  at  to  offer  a  complete  body  of  reference  accee-  I 
c  .,'  °*  J1' ""•'"n*.  '•  «"'»ed  by  W  8  W.HJ>,  Esq  , 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College.  Cta.br  dge.  TlveTork  .1 
MMtJg  the  entire  Text  of  the  .bote  of  the  TtTlljJ  , 


Juat  poUialred,  In  5  voh.  H»o.  price  lit.  botrct. 

CTORIES  for  the  CHRISTMAS  tVE£| 
iJ  •  The  chvrcbyarda  were  all  hanuteJ,  every  * 
cnrjimoa  had  a  circle  of  falrtet  belonging  to  ii  , 
there  vn  acaree  a  shepherd  to  be  met  Willi  ».a  i 
not  teeti  a  npinL—  Addiaoo. 

1    ,  te.l  for  Howell  and  Stewart,  B6,  | 


, ...    ,\    ~  "lone  oi  tne  name 

irlli"  LiT?,_l!L?,,LY-'."',"B<|'ri"t'd  ^rom  u«  *•*  »d 


currectneai    It  it  pro- 


Mr.  R.  Raveral  ef  hit  eoaneU,  aa'weli  a.  bltVlber 
piecet  are  b  gbly  poetical,  and  breathe  of  nature  and 
good  feeling. '—Literary  Chrouicle. 

•A  eolaine  of  very  elegant  iioetry ;  the  tonnttt  dia- 
play  inocb  laate. judgment,  and  gen/iu  in  that  very  dlf. 
Ocoltatieeiee  of  writing  '— Ackermann't  Retioaitory. 

'A  little  volume  ili>tiuguialied  by  coi««lerabte  hril- 
Itaacy  and  patluM    For  a  bcaut'ful  t|>eciraen  of  tbete  I 
jKwmi,  aee  the  Int  of  reh  W— Sbefneld  Irit,  during 
»h*  edkorab lp  of  J.  Moa  tgocnery,  Eeq. 

'  The  ileeti  nil  ,(in*  of  Indian  acenery  are  tketcbed 

and  a  harmony  „f  meat,,,,  that  would  not  di.crace  the 
pen  of  the  6r»t  p,.t  t  of  modem  timet.'— Northern  Whig 

•  The  I»»te  aud  geniua  which  it  ditplaya  will  be  rea- 
dily acknowledtfed  by-  ,f«y  winme,  of  uuatfecled  and 
genuine  poetry  -Watrrford  Mail. 

•  A  very  delightful  little  volume  Tint  author',  de- 
tcriplione  of  Indian  Keurt  are  very  beautiful'—  Edin- 
burgh Adierliaer. 

'  «  heaiit.fnl  i -  =  IWti  n.'— t.la.jjow  FieePreta. 

•  Thla  little  volume  cont.nu*  many  beautiful  tpeci> 
■lent  of  the  aontiei.'— Alierdeen  Chronicle. 

'  A         w.l'icJ.'  r"lK**  poetical  senlutof  the  higbeat 
order.  — 1  ork  t.brouicle. 

•  Mr.  R.  not  only  diaplayithe  Uleuta.rf  a  poet,  but 
In  many,  indeed  meat  of  bla  cooi|«a,l.o»i,  proeet  that 
be  freU  ttrongly  a.  the  fr,e»d,  the  parent,  tbe  |»triot, 
aud  the  moral itL'—elun. 

•A  volume  of  mi  cellaneou.  poem.,  many  of  which 
f<w«  much  beauty.  —Star. 

'  To  aay  Hut  many  of  the  poema  are  Wutifal  la  tay- 
Ing  but  little;  tike  re  it  a  poetical  ficjti.iett  and  vigour 
maaing  through  the  work  tufflcient  V<  captivate  the 
bib  of  ta»te,  aud  arreat  theattentioa  of  the  admirer  of 
genuine  poetry.  —  Weatiuurelaid  Uaiette. 

'  There  it  acarcely  one  of  tbe  tunned  which  does  not 
contain,  either  a  very  pleating,  or  a  very  beautiful, 
WtMCie1"?1';  I**""^  !— Bridgewater  Herald. 

'fll*fal[ofchatteaud  pirating  imagery,  and  oeca- 
tional  paataget  evince  poetical  gcuiut  of  the  hi-beal 
order  '—Mancbetler  Meicury. 

1  We  aamre  our  rraden  that  tbe  volume  it  filled  with 
(temt  equal  m  luttrcand  purity  tvthoee  we  havetelecU 
ed,  — Stockport  Advertiter. 

'  Delicacy  of  teulimtnt,  chattily  of  thought,  and 
tubhmrty  ef  conception,  afford  ample  proof  of  hit 
poetic  powert.'— Bath  aud  Chelteubaui  Uaiette. 

•  Some  of  the  poetat  are  mtlt  gem*  of  great  beauty  ■ 


tioue  with  great  - 

tweed  to  pablith  tblt  work  in  Six  l'».U— a  Part  ga  ao. 
pear  every  three  moatht.  Tlie  porUbilily,  aa  well  at 
chrapinwt,  of  tin.  edition  will  he  nbvioua  wbro  It  it 
mentioned  that  the  LATIN  POETS,  at  prwtent  form, 
la  Hie  moat  curaprewed  tliaiK.  more  lt»n  20  v.  lumet. 
at  a  coil  of  above  jfl  Ga  part  L  coutaiu,  Catullm 
Locreliut,  Viigiliitt.md  TM.ullut. 

:  printed  for  Ctiarlea  Knight, 


On  Jtnuar,  the  1-t  -ill  be  publ.thed,  price  0,  Od.  the 
Firat  Number  of  lite 

PDINBUROII  GEOGRAPHICAL  and 

"V,   ™   .    HISTORICAL  ATLAS. 

■  hit  Work  will  contain  all  the  Mapt  utuatly  given 
In  a  General  Alia.,  with  tome  peculiar  u>  itself  and 
will  eahihit.  In  juxta  potitioa  fwith  each  Continent, 
State.  oi  K.ngjcTO  del.neated.  a  Oeog,,,,b,cal  Oe.crip- 

v°?  ^.".Jt"""1*'  ^  ".?d  "Jy'i  "  Aeconnt  of  itt 
N  Uural  Pradact  ont,  a  View  of  itt  exi.tios  Moral  |V>. 
Iitieal,  and  0<mmeici<l  Condition;  together  with  a 
cowpeehentive  Outline  of  itt  Hitlniy. 

Tue  Work  .,11  be  p«Mb*ed  in  Half-crown  N.mbert, 
on  the  firat  day  „f  every  month,  each  to  c«,Uin  one 
Map  full  aheet  royal  drawiug-paper.  fuily  coloured  over  1 
and  a  portion  of  letter- preea,  royal  A  lio,  double  co- ' 
lumm,  equal  to  40  nigra  of  ordinary  Hvo.  lite.    By  the 
eaay  mode  of  publication.  Subicnbera  will  obuin  a 
eomtirebenaive  and  Systematic  Body  of  Genwraiihy 
SUIislici,  and  Hi-tmy,  accompanied  with  a  apleudM 
Atlas,  fort  turn  much  below  the  price  of  ordinary  At- 
Uiaet  or  mere  Co|lectio«t  of  Mapt    Specimens  of  Hie 
Work,  at  it  appeara,  may  be  aeeo.  and  the  Proapectut 
obtained ,  of  every  Bookseller  in  the  Kiugdom. 

Printed  fo,  Djnlel  L.tart,  61,  Princei  Street,  Edla- 
burgb  |  and  O.  B.  Wbituker,  Lt  ' 


HANOVERIAN  AND  SAXOX  SCF.NLRT, 
Dedicated,  hy  pcrmiaalon.  lo  the  King's  most  s«t> 
Maiesty. 
Tim  day  it  pahlisbcd.  Part  I  of 

A SERIES  of  SIXTY  VIEWS  of  IH 
OVBRIAN  and  SAXON  SCENERY,  t^- 
on  Copper  by  the  most  eminent  Artista,  frouj  Brts.a 
By  Capt.  BATTY, 
of  the  Gieuadier  Guard*.  F  R  S 
..  Th»  "«k  »'»  be  farther  embell.aheil  ajtri  St 
>  ignetle  Vtewt,  beautifully  eugrsred  o.  W>< 
Ifonner. 

Ira|>erial  five.  13s.  Cd  ;  royal  4tn  pto.dk,  IS.  j  «■■„ 
4to.  Indut  p,«>f,.  £l.  ni  Cd  i  tm«,«ri'  .M. 
etchings.  Rjj.  1     -  tenuew 

I^nidon  .  Robert  Jenn.nga,  9.  P001I7 

Tlie  pnhlisher  flatten  bimtelfthat  tnettrteerni 
cution  in  which  the  work  oa  I  he  Scenery  ef  the  Sua 
Belgium,  and  Holland  hat  been  cirried it,  ni  wf 
cient  guinntee  that  hit  utmost  endeavonn  ailli»<a 
ployed  lo  render  the  new  work  on  HiMrmm- 
Kaxun  Scenery  every  way  worthy  of  the  iDratruo  iu 
picea  under  which  It  It  lo  appear. 

SPLENDID  NEW  YEAR'S  GIFT. 
Thit  day  is  published,  by  Hunt.  Robinson,  trkCl, 

4>,  Waterloo  Place,  price  \Jx 
•yilE  LITERARY    SOU\rENTR ;  c- 

*-       Cabinet  of  Poetry  and  Rumsnee.  br  1S5$ 
Edited  by  ALAIUC  A  WATTS 


ENLARGED  AND  IMPVOVED  SERIES. 
This  da)  it  published  (continued  Monthly),  No.  L, 
Vol  |V..  |ieice Sixpence,  of 

T^HE  JUVENILE  FRIEND;  or,  IV 
X  „  .""IT  end  School  Magatine  j  Religieut.  Seuti. 
mental,  aud  Literary  1  expressly  adapted  to  the  Instruc- 
tion of  the  youthful  Closes  in  Families,  aud  as  a  Read- 
ing ind  Rewird  Doc-k  in  all  Schools, 

No.  L  will  contain  :— A  Sue  Eugra'vimT  of  Westmin- 
ster, from  Lambeth;  Memoirs  of  Clement,  Bishop  of 
Rome;  December  Recollectmns  ;  the  End  of  the  Year, 
and  Deuh  of  Frlettdt;  Ou  tbe  New  Year ;  Bibl.e.l  Re 
srarchesi    TrausJatwn    from   Sturm ;   Tbe  Eternal 
World  i    Reflections  on  the  Season;  On  Idleness; 
Motto  of  a  Nobleman  1  Cbitstrso  Herald  —Sentimen- 
tal: Character  of  Fenelou  —  Literary  :  Letter  on  the  I 
Science  of  Aroualics;  Biographical  Sketch— Mr  Brit- 
ton;  Latin  Quotation  i  Select  Anecdotes.   II,  I,  ,nd 
Maxima;  Account  of  Westminster;  Review  of  Books1 
aud  Jneeuilc  Publications;  Poetry,  by  Mr.  Muutgu-  1 
mrry,  kc.  kc 


»y  no-inii,  n  svAiin. 

With  numeroui splendid  engravings,  by  Rrdh>"' 
all,  Hesth,  W.  and  E  Finden,  ThomsJn.  he.  i.s. 
original  paintiug«  ami  drawings  by  Lesley,  N«s5--t 
Turner.  Dewlnt.  Wr.ght.  t^rhoeld,  fcc 

Among  the  Literary  entente  of  this  V.lonis.  m 
tilling  of  between  four  and  li.e  li.in.3rea  piers  r.'.~  1 
but  baaut  fully  printed,  will  lief-Mind  upvsres ef  n ,->h 
Original  Tales  and  1'uen.s  fnnu  the  peaasf  V  ii  - 
Mtlimn,  Montgomery.  Mrs.  Ilemans  Gsll.ASUs  T>- 
ninjlism,  Campbell,  Rowlrt.  L  E  L.  Mas  »if- 
Colendge,  Maturin,  Wilfen,  Il<^rg,  the  Atlhef"'  d- 
bertEarle.  Wrangham.  Bnwring.  Butoa. DeBt, TH 
Author  nf  To  Uiy  m  Ireland,  CUrr.  Sheridaa,  Tt»  li 
thorof  Phanl.ismsgorU,  Polwhele.  Mslcolra  H.tl- 
Doubledav,  The  Author  of  Louden  In  the  Oleeu  T.m 
Alaric  A.  Walls,  kc.  kc.  ke. 

».»  A  few  copies  of  the  Work  htve  been  prietK  r 
post  «vo  with  brilliant  inprrniom  of  the  plsle-  •  h 
dia  paper  1  for  which,  as  tbe  greater  nut  irtfcrssn 
bespoke,  an  early  application  rt  deairabie- 

Thil  day  is  published. 

rrHE  FIRST  NUMDER  of  a  NF,W  H 

a,fs-J>!rR,0YED  SKRIES-f  the  MOMTHLV  RE- 
VIEW, for  JANUARY,  price  la.  Cd  ,  couu  t-aj  ue 
follo-mg  Notrrrai— 

1.  Combinations  of  Workmen,  and  Mr  Jefwi' 
Speech  at  Edinburgh  —%  Greece  in  1 8*4  ana  l«&  fc 

"  Btai^Trv 


ef  Hindu  Law  — 4J  Mrs 
iea — 0  PanduraiiE  l|in 


One  half  or  the  Profits  will  be  applied  to  those 
Public  Inetitutiontlbat  embrace  the  Educattou  of  the 
Children  of  tlie  Poor. 

Loudon  1  printed  for  J.  Souter.  73,  St.  Paul's  Church 
Yard  j  and  wild  by  Seeley  aud  Son,  Westley  and  D.ivi«, 
and  by  all  Booksellers  1  of  whom  may  be  had,  tbe  three 
former  volumes,  neatly  half-r 


lf-boiind,  price 4a.  each. 


Tbit  neper  it  published  early  on  Saturda) 


price  6d. 


or  )0d.  if  port  free,  Country  and  Foreign  Readers  may  htve  then 


Barbauhf  1  Legacy  sW  Yw  '4 
.  -adurang  Han.— 10.  Tales  of  llw  »  ' 
and  YVomierful^-ll.  Memoir  and  Remains  af  Its  * 
Mitt  Jane  Taylor,  of  Ougar  —  H.  Oraaby,  aN»W- 
13  History  of  the  Man  in  tlie  Iron  Ma* 

London  1  published  by  Hurst.  Robinson,  and  (•■ 
S.  Waterloo  Place.  Pall  Mall  1  and  A.  CouataUWss* 
Co..  Edinburgh. 

The  APPENDIX  tnd  NPMBF.lt  fo,  BF.rEnBfl 
to  complete  tbe  last  Volume  of  the  former  Serin.  • 
also  published,  and  contains  Notices  of— 

I.  Abbe  de  Pradt  on  the  Ovogress  of  Patswi -t 
Schiller's  Drama  of  William  TelL-3  M.»ei  slJ  «<rj 
oHtalUn  Literature.— 4  U  Fontaine  and  tbe  Fuwl  * 
wbo  preceded  biru  — Y  Dm  on  tbe  Mottldj  af  IV- 
tics  — fi.  Laacaris.  or  Greece  in  the  Fifreentk  Cetlmy 
—7.  Inedited  Memoirs  of  Voltaire  — 41  Cengi  A  i "* 
on  the  Puiaucea  of  Spain  —0.  Tbe  Magic  R"f.  •  »*■ 
mance— 10.  MemoirsefH  riery.  Brother  of  tv? 
Valet  of  Loo,.  XVI— II.  France  in  Ike  Ceivalrtas 
■  by  tbeAnttse*olOiirikt.»t 


ofOaarttrlvPsro 
•wis 


J**f**2  ^r'sT*?*  **  SU"ry  M,tti  s,n'"i-  wht,r  advertisements  are  received,  and  c 

'  rWOeln?irt  f'n'5r''l':wr,  ^'r*,'aii.'^',?,'e£!^r''  f,-*"' '  B'c'lardton,  Co^biil  j^Iogbet,  IS,  Su  Vartin't-ss-Ceaed;  f »■!•"* 
,  OfiH-n  k  Lo  ,9m*m  i  md  by  all  Booktellcr.  and  Ne-mudert.-Piiuted.  b,  Issvideoe.,  Serle  t  Pf«e,  Carry  *rr* 


Bimuuicaliom  *for  the  Editor'  (pott  paid)  tie  to  be  addressed. 

msb.  r,,..  i,,ii    Hi. iJ  gi_  Martia't-lt-Grsndi  fafP* 
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